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MEDALS. 


Utility  of  t*  yr  EDAL,  denotes  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form 

them  m Hi- JyJL  0f  coin  fuch  as  was  either  current  money 

ltory,  & c.  i  .  n  i  -i  J 

i  among  the  ancients,  or  ltruck  on  any  particular  occa- 

fion*  in  order  to  preferve  t®  poflerity  the  portrait  of 
fome  great  perfon,  or  the  memory  of  fome  illuftrious 
a&ion.  Scaliger  derives  the  word  medal  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  methalia  ,*  a  fort  of  coin  with  a  human  head  upon 
it.  But  the  opinion  of  Voffius  is  generally  received  ; 
viz.  that  it  comes  from  metallum ,  “  metal  of  which 
fubflance  medals  are  commonly  made. 

Sect.  I.  Utility  of  Medals  in  History ,  and  va- 
rious  other  Sciences . 

There  are  few  fludies  of  more  importance  to  hi¬ 
ftory  than  that  of  medals  ;  the  foie  evidence  we  can 
have  of  the  veracity  of  an  hiftorian  being  only  fuch 
collateral  documents  as  are  evident  to  every  body,  and 
cannot  be  falfified.  In  modern  times,  thefe  are  found 
►  in  public  memoirs,  inftru&ions  to  ambaifadors,  and 
ftate  papers  of  various  kinds.  Such  memorials,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fubjecl  to  various  accidents,  and  belides  com¬ 
monly  remain  in  the  countries  where  they  are  firft 
publifhed,  and  cannot  therefore  *  give  to  the  world 
^  at  large  that  perfe6l  and  entire  fatisfa£tion  which 
ought  to  be  derived  from  genuine  hillory  ;  fo  that 
more  durable  and  widely  diffufed  monuments  are  ftill 
to  be  wifhed  for.  Such  are  public  buildings,  infcrip- 
tions,  and  ftatues  ;  but  thefe,  excepting  a  few  inllances 
of  the  two  lalt,  are  always  confined  to  particular 
countries  ;  fo  that-  medals  alone  remain  as  infallible 
documents  of  truth,  capable  of  being  diffufed  over  all 
countries  in  the  world,  and  of  remaining  through  the 
t  lateft  ages. 

Various  The  firft  who  fhowed  the  importance  of  medals  in 
writers  on  afeertaining  the  dates,  and  arranging  the  order  of 
events,  in  ancient  hiftory,  by  means  of  medals,  was 
Vaillant,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  Syria, 
printed'  at  Paris  in  1681.  By  medals  alone,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  fix  the  chronology  and  important 
events  of  hiftory,  in  the  three  moft  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  viz.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Parthia.  Many 
coins  have  been  difeovered  fince  his  time,  which  con¬ 
firm  the  accounts  he  has  given.  He  was  followed 
in  this  method  by  Father  Hardouin,  though  with  lefs 
fuccefs.  Hardouin’s  belt  work  is  his  Herodiades ,  or 
Series  of  Succeffors  to  Herod  king  of  Judaea.  The 
fame  plan  was  purfued  by  Noris,  in  his  learned  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Syro-Macedonian  princes,  and  by  Baver 
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in  his  Hiflory  of  Ofrhoene,  as  well  as  by  Froelich,  in  TJt'Fty  of 
the  work  entitled  Annales  Regam  et  Rerum  Syria, 

Vien.  1754,  and  another  named  Kevenhullers  Regum  c’  , 

•veterum  Numifmata  Artec  data  auft.  Perrara ,  Vien.  1 752,  "r^v  ~ 
4to,  of  which  Froelich  was  properly  the  author.  Cor- 
fini  and  Cary  likewife  publifhed  works  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  former  in  1 744,  De  Minnifari ,  aliorumque 
Armenia  Regum ,  Numtnis ,  8c c.  ;  the  latter  in  1752, 

Hifloire  des  Rots  de  Thrace ,  et  du  Bofphore  Cimmerien , 
eclaircie  par  les  Medailles .  % 

The  ftudy  of  the  Greek  coins  does  not  fhow  the  Of  the 
dates  of  events,  though  it  illuflrates  the  chronology  Greek 
of  reigns.  This  defe£I,  however,  is  abundantly  fup- 
plied  by  thofe  of  Rome,  which  commonly  mark  the 
date  of  the  prince’s  confulfhip,  the  year  of  his  tri- 
bunician  power  ;  giving  alfo,  upon  the  reverfe,  the  re- 
prefentation  or  poetical  fymbol  of  fome  grand  event. 

The  year  of  the  tribunician  power  is  fometimes  ima¬ 
gined  by  antiquaries  to  be  fynonymous  with  that  of 
the  emperor’s  reign  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  and 
Mr  Pinkerton  is  at  fome  pains  to  fet  them  right  in 
this  refpeft.  He  finds  fault  with  Julius  Coefar,  when 
he  affumed  the  fovereign  authority,  for  taking  upon 
him  the  title  of  Perpetual  Di&ator,  as  being  fynony¬ 
mous  with  that  of  ,king  or  abfolute  governor,  which, 
the  Romans  abhorred.  “  He  ought  (fays  our  author), 
under  the  difguife  of  fome  fupreme  magiftrate  of  an¬ 
nual  ele&ion,  to  have  lulled  the  people  with  a  dream, 
that  they  might  terminate  his  power  when  they  pleafed ; 
or  that  he  himfelf  would  refign  it,  when  the  neceflities 
of  Hate*  which  had  required  his  temporary  elevation  3 
had  fubfided.”  To  this  error  Mr  Pinkerton  aferibes  Method 
the  afTaffination  of  the  didlator,  and  commends  theu^I>y^l:" 
policy  of  Auguftus,  who,  with  far  inferior  abilities, 
continued  in  pofTeffion  of  the  moft  abfolute  authority™^. 
as  long  as  he  lived.  The  tribunefhip  was  an  office  01 
annual  election  ;  and  if  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
others  than  plebeians,  mult  have  been  the  fupreme 
power  of  the  Hate,  as  it  belonged  to  that  office  to  put 
a  negative  upon  every  public  meafure  whatever.  Au- 
guftu'f,  being  of  fenatorial  rank,  could  not  affume  this 
office  ;  but  he  invefled  himfelf  with  the  tribunician 
power,  which  had  the  advantages  of  appearing  to  be 
only  a  temporary  fupremacy,  though  in  truth  it  was 
continued  during  his  whole  lifetime.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  frequently  affumed  his  deftined 
fucceffor,  Tiberius,  for  his  colleague,  though  in  the 
beginning  he  had  enjoyed  it  alone.  This,  with  his 
artifice  of  refigning  his  power  every  ten  years,  arid 
A  reafluming 
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Utility  of  reafTuming  it  at  the  defire,  as  was  pretended,  of  the 
them  in  Hi-  fenate,  fecured  liis  fovereignty  as  long  as  he  lived. — 
ilory.  &c.  examp]e  was  followed  by  his  fucceffors  ;  fo  that 
'  moil  of  them  have  tlie  infeription  Tribunicia  Potejlate 
upon  their  medals,  with  the  date  affixed  to  it  thus, 
Tr.  Pot.  VII.  Yet  though  this  date  generally  im¬ 
plies  the  year  of  the  emperor’s  reign,  it  fometimes 
happens  that  the  emperor,  by  fpecial  favour  from  a  for¬ 
mer  prince,  had  been  endowed  with  this  title  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  fucceffor  to  that 
prince,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  inltance  in 
Tiberius.  Befides  the  tribunician  power,  the  empe¬ 
rors  very  frequently  enjoyed  that  of  the  confuls  ;  and 
the  date  of  their  confuhhip  is  frequently  expreffed  in 
their  coins. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  likewife  .af- 
fumed  by  the  Roman  emperors  in  order  to  fecure  them- 
felves  in  their  authority  ;  which,  Mr  Pinkerton  ob¬ 
ferves,  was  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  artifices  they 
could  have  fallen  upon.  “  In  the  Greek  heroic  times 
(fays  he),  king  and  prieft  were  carefully  united  in  one 
perfon  ;  and  when  fovereigns  arofe  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  the  fame  plan  was  followed,  as  appears  from 
Snorro,  and  other  writers.  Nothing  could  lend  more 
fecurity  to  the  perfon  of  the  monarch  than  an  office 
of  fupreine  fan&ity,  which  alfo  confirmed  his  power 
by  all  the  terrors  of  fuperflition.  Even  the  Chriftian 
fyftem  was  afterwards  debafed  by  a  mock  alliance  with 
government  ;  though  it  be  clear  from  the  whole  New 
Teflament,  that  fuch  an  alliance  is  fubverfive  of  its 
genuine  inftitution,  and  the  greateft  of  all  its  corrup¬ 
tions.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  the  dark 
ages,  were  the  authors  of  ‘  no  church  no  king,’  for 
their  own  intereft  ;  while  the  Roman  emperors  only 
fought  to  ilrengthcn  their  power  by  the  dark  awe  of 
fuperflition.  The  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  fo 
important,  that  it  was  retained  even  by  the  Chriftian 
emperors  till  the  time  of  Gratian.  Its  influence  in  the 
Rate  was,  indeed,  prodigious.  Cicero  obferves,  that 
to  this  office  were  fubjedl,  temples,  altars,  penates, 
gods,  houfes,  wealth,  and  fortune  of  the  people. 
That  of  augur  is  alfo  borne  by  many  emperors  ;  and 
its  authority  was  fuch,  that  by  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  no  public  bufinefs  could  be  tranfa&ed  without 
a  declaration  from  the  augur  concerning  its  event. — 
The  proconfular  power  was  alfo  given  to  Anguftus 
and  tne  other  emperors,  It  conferred  a  diredl  autho¬ 
rity  over  all  the  provinces,  and  implied  the  emperor 
to  be  chief  proconful,  or  governor  of  each,  and  of  all. 
Another  fpecial  power  affigned  to  the  emperors,  but 
not  occurring  on  coins,  was  the  jfus  Pdationis  Teriuz, 
Quart*,  Sec.  or  tlie  right  of  making  three  or  four  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  fenate  on  the  fame  day,  while  the  fenators 
could  only  propofe  one. 

Hence  our  author  infers,  that  medals  afford  the 
moil  authentic  documents  of  the  Roman  hiflory,  in 
particular,  that  could  have  been  invented  by  man. — 
The  hiftories  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  are  much  better 
elucidated  by  medals  than  by  authors  ;  for  the  hiflory 
of  Suetonius  ends  with  Domitian,  and  the  Hijloti* 
Jugufta  Script  ores  begin  with  Adrian  :  fo  that  the 
reigns  of  the  two  emperors  juft  mentioned  are  almoft 
unknown  ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton  is  furprifed  that  none  of 
the  learned  have  attempted  to  fupply  the  defeft. — 


Sect.  I. 

“  Capitolinus  (fays  he)  ."  his  life  ofMaxu.inus  J«-  £ 

nior,  is  quite  puzzled  to  know  if  Maximus  and  ru-  ^ 
pienus  were  two  emperors,  or  two  names  for  the  fame. ,  _ 

Had  he  happened  on  any  of  thofe  coins  which  bear 
M.  Cl.  Pupienus  Maximus  Aug.  he  would  have 
feen  at  once  that  Maxi  mu  3  was  only  another  name  for 

Pupienus.”  \ 

Medals  are  ufeful  in  other  fciences  befides  hiftory.Ufe  of  me¬ 
in  geography,  we  find  the  iituation  of  towns  de-  'geo* 
termined  by  their  vicinity  to  fome  noted  river,  moun-6  r 
tain,  &c.  Thus,  MATNHT£tN  smrAOY  (hows  that 
Magnefia  was  fituated  under  Mount  Sipylus.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  fliown  from  a  medal,  that  Ephefus  flood 
on  the  river  Cay  Her  ;  and  there  is  extant  a  medal,  bear- 
mg  an  infeription,  which  fignifies  Alexandria  on  the 
Scamander  ;  a  name  given  to  Troy  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  reverfe  has  upon  it  the  famous  Apollo  5 
Smintheus  of  Homer.  In  natural  hiflory  alfo,  medals  In  natural 
are  ufeful  chiefly  from  the  coins  flruck  on  the  celebra-hllt017- 
tion  of  the  fecular  games,  in  which  the  figures  of 
various  animals  are  preferved  ;  and  thus  it  may  very 
often  be  determined  whether  any  animal  be  known  to 
the  ancients  or  not.  On  many  of  the  Greek  medals 
are  feveral  uncommon  plants  and  animals.  1  hus,  on 
moft  of  the  medals  of  Cyrene  is  the  figure  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Sylpbium  ;  and  on  thofe  of  Tyre,  the  fhell-fifh 
from  which  the  famous  Tyrian  purple  was  procured.  6 
By  means  of  medals,  alfo,  the  exaft  delineations  of  In  architec- 
many  noble  edifices  are  preferved,  though  not  even  a>« 
veftige  of  their  ruins  be  now  exifling  ;  fo  that  the  ufes  7 
of  them  to  the  architea  are  very  confitkrable.  To  In  the  fine 
the  connoiffeur  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  becaufearts- 
by  them  alone  he  is  enabled  to  aferibe .  ancient  bulls 
and  ftatues  to  their  proper  perfons,  with  multitudes 
of  other  points  of  knowledge  which  cannot  be  other- 
wife  determined.  The  elucidations  of  obfcuie  paf- 
fages  in  ancient  authors  by  means  of  medals  are  fo 
numerous  and  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  infift. 
upon  them. 

Mr  Addifon  has  treated  the  connexion  betwixt  me¬ 
dals  and  poetry  at  confiderable  length  ;  but  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  finds  fault  with  him  for  preferring  the  Latin 
to  the  Greek  poets.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek  medals  is  moil  neceffary  for  a.  fculp-  8 
tor,  and  perhaps  an  architect  ;  but  an  acquaintance  Latm  me- 
with  Latin  ones  is  preferable  for  a  poet,  or  perhaps  a  ^  ®  0  ^ 
painter.  Tlie  reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that^  the 
former  generally  have  on  the  obverfe  the  head  of  iome 
king,  god,  or  goddefs,  of  exquifite  relief  and  work- 
manfhip  ;  but  the  reverfe  feldom  affords  much  fancy 
of  fymbol  in  the  early  Greek  coins  ;  and  in  the  impe-  . 
rial  Greek  coins,  is  chiefly  impreffed  with  the  temples 
of  their  deities.  To  a  perfon  of  poetical  imagination, 
however,  the  Roman  coins  afford  the  greateft  enter¬ 
tainment,  from  tlie  fine  perfonifications  and  fymbols  to 
be  found  on  their  reverfes  ;  of  which  our  author  gives 
the  following  inftances  :  9 

«  Happiness  has  fometimes  the  caduceus,  or  wand  Per fonifica- 
of  Mercury,  which  Cicero,  1.  Offic.  tell* us  was  bought 
to  procure  every  wifti.  She  has,  in  a  gold  coin  of  Se- 
verus,  heads  of  poppy >  t®  exprefs  that  oui  prime  blifs 
lies  in  oblivion  of  misfortune. 

“  Hope  is  reprefented  as  a  fprightly  girl,  walking 
quickly,  and  looking  ftraight  forward.  With  her  left 

hand 
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utility  of  hand  flic  hold*  up  her  garments,  that  they  may  not  im- 
them  in  Hi-  pede  the  rapidity  of  her  pace  ;  while  in  her  right  hand 
(lory, &c.  flie  holds  forth  the  bud  of  a  flower;  an  emblem  infi- 
nitely  more  fine  than  the  trite  one  of  an  anchor,  which 
is  the  fymbpl  of  Patience,  and  not  of  Hope.  This 
perfonification,  with  fome  others,  mufl  have  been  vfcry 
familiar  to  the  ancients  ;  for  often  in  this,  and  in  a  few 
more  infiances,  no  name,  as  Spes  Aug.  or  the  like, 
is  infer  ted  in  the  legend.  .  .  - 

“  Abundance  is  imagined  as  a  fedate  matron,  with 
a  cornucopia  in  her  hands,  of  which  fhe  fcatters  the 
fruits,  and  does  not  hold  up  her  cornucopiae  and  keep 
the  contents  to  herfelf,  as  many  modern  poets  and 
painters  make  her  do. 

“  The  emperor  Titus,  having  caufe  to  import  a 
great  fupply  of  corn  during  a  fcarcity  at  Rome,  that 
fupply,  or  the  An  non  a,  is  finely  reprefented  as  a  fe¬ 
date  lady,  with  a  filled  cornucopiae  in  her  left  hand, 
which  fhe  holds  upright,  to  indicate  that  (lie  docs  not, 
however,  mean  to  fcatter  it,  as  Abundance  has  a  title 
to  do,  but  to  give  it  to  Equity  to  deal  out.  This  lafi 
particular  is  fhown  by  her  holding  a  little  image  of 
Equity,  known  by  her  feales,  and  hajia  pura ,  or  point- 
lefs  fpear,  in  her  right  hand,  over  a  baficet  filled  with 
wheat.  Behind  the  Annona  is  the  prow  of  a  fhip 
decked  with  flowers,  to  imply  that  the  corn  was 
brought  by  fea  (from  Africa),  and  that  the  fhips  had 
had  a  profperous  voyage.  The  befi  poet  in  the  world 
would  not  have  given  us  a  finer  train  of  imagery  ;  the 
Uc  fc  painter  would  have  been  puzzled  to  exprefs  fo 
much  matter  in  fo  frnall  a  compafs- 

“  Security  Hands  leaning  upon  a  pillar,  indica¬ 
tive  of  her  being  free  from  all  defigns  and  purfuits  ; 
and  the  poflure  itfelf  correfponds  to  her  name.  Ho¬ 
race,  in  deferibing  the  wife  man,  mentions  his  being 
teres  atque  rotundus  ;  round  and  polifhed,  againfi  all 
the  rules  of  chance:  an  idea  feemingly  derived  from 
the  column  upon  which  this  ideal  lady  reclines. 

u  The  emblems  of  Piety,  Modesty,  and  the  like, 
are  equally  appofite  and  poetical. 

“  The  happinefs  of  the  Hate  is  piftured  by  a  fhip 
failing  before  a  profperous  breeze  :  an  image  than 
which  the  fuperlative  genius  of  Gray  could  find  none 
more  exquifite  ;  and  lie  has  accordingly  ufed  it  in  his 
moH  capital  produ&ion  u  The  Bard,”  with  due  fuc- 
cefs. 

“  The  different  countries  of  the  then  known  world 
are  alfo  delineated  with  great  poetical  imagery.  It 
affords  patriotic  fatisfadlion  in  particular  to  a  Briton, 
to  fee  his  native  ifland  often  reprefented  upon  the  ear- 
liefi  imperial  coins  fitting  on  a  globe,  with  a  fymbol  of 
military  power,  the  labarum ,  in  her  hand,  and  the  ocean 
rolling  under  her  feet.  An  emblem  almofi  prophetic  of 
the  vaH  power  which  her  dominion  over  the  fea  will 
always  give  her,  provided  Hie  exerts  her  element  of 
empire  with  due  vigour  and  perfeverance. 

“  Coins  alfo  prefent  us  with  Achaia,  Africa,  Ala- 
mannia,  Alexandria,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Afia,  Bithy- 
nia,  Cappadocia,  Dacia,  Dardania,  Egypt,  Gallia, 
Hifpania,  Italia,  Judaea,  Macedon,  Mauritania,  Pan- 
nonia,  Parthia,  Phrygia,  Sarmatia,  Sicily,  Scythia, 
Syria,  and  the  rivers  Danube,  Nile,  Rhine,  Tyber. 
This  perfonification  of  provinces  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  the  figures  of  provinces  carried  in  triumphs  ;  as 
the  perfonification  of  our  old  poets  fprung  from  the 
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ideal  perfons  a&ually  reprefented  in  the  myfierial  Utility  of 
plays. 

“  There  is  o/ie  colonial  medal  of  rude  execution  of  01  ^ 

AnguHus  and  Agrippa,  which  has  an  high  claim  to 
merit  in  difplaying  the  ancient  poetical  imagery.  It 
is  inferibed  Imp.  and  Divi.  f.  and  on  the  reverfe,  the 
conquell  of  Egypt  is  reprefented  by  the  metaphor  of 
a  crocodile,  an  animal  almofi  peculiar  to  that  country, 
and  at  that  period  efieemed  altogether  fo  ;  which  is 
chained  to  a  palm  tree,  at  once  a  native  of  the  country, 
and  fymbolic  of  vidlory. 

“  As  the  reverfes  are  fo  ufeful  for  knowledge  of  Medals  ufc- 
perfonification,  fymbols  of  countries  and  a&ions,  and  ful  to  a 
the  like  ;  fo  the  portraits  to  be  feen  on  old  coins  are  painter. 

110  lefs  important  to  a  painter  ;  the  high  merit  of  a 
great  number  of  them,  in  every  character,  juHly  entit¬ 
ling  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  befi  Hudies  in  the  world. 

Not  to  mention,  that,  to  an  hifioric  painter,  the  fei- 
ence  of  ancient  medals  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  he 
may  delineate  his  perfonages  with  the  features  they 
really  bore  while  in  exifience.  This  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  in  this  way,  or  from  Hatues  and  buHs  ;  any  one 
of  which  Will  coH  as  much  as  hundreds  of  medals  ; 
and  indeed  a  collection  of  fuch  is  only  attainable  by 
princes.  lx 

The  fame  things  which  render  the  Hudy  of  medals  To  a  fculp* 
important  to  a  painter,  do  Hill  more  fo  to  a  fculptor  ;tor. 
and  in  this  particular,  the  Hudy  of  the  Greek  coins  is 
remarkably  ufeful.  The  fix  ill  of  the'  Greeks  in  the 
art  of  fculpture  has  always  been  admired  throughout 
the  world  ;  and  on  their  coins  the  heads  of  feveral  dei¬ 
ties  are  reprefented  in  the  moH  exquilite  alto  relievo. 

Our  author  therefore  thinks  it  Hrange,  that  the  Gre¬ 
cian  coins  Humid 'have  hitherto  been  fo  little  attended 
to  by  men  of  learning  and  talte.  They  may  have  been 
looked  upon,  he  fuppofes,  as  belonging  only  to  the 
province  of  the  antiquary ;  but  he  allures  us, 
that  the  Greek  medals  will  afford  fatisfa&ion  to 
the  perfons  who  value  them  only  as  pieces  of  wovk- 
manfhip.  In  moH  refpeCls,  they  greatly  excel  thofe 
of  Rome  even  in  its  belt  times;  which  our  author  fup¬ 
pofes  to  have  been  from  the  days  of  Augullus  to  A- 
drian.  “  In  the  days  of  Adrian,  in  particular  (fays 
he),  the  Roman  mint  feems  to  have  been  the  very 
feat  of  art  and  genius  ;  witnefs  the  vaH  number  of  ex¬ 
quifite  perfonifieations,  engraven  with  equal  work- 
manffiip,  which  fwarm  on  the  medals  of  that  prince. 

Yet  from  his  time  down  to  Poff humus,  coins  of  admi¬ 
rable  workmanlhip  are  to  be  found.  *  Thofe  of  the 
Fauffinas  and  Lucilla  deferve  particular  mention. 

There  is  one,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  of  the  latter 
in  great  brafs,  which  yields  to  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  reverfe  is  a  Venus  with  the  name  around  her." 

The  portrait  of  the  obverfe  feems  to  fpring  from  the 
field  of  the  coin  ;  it  looks  and  breathes,  nay  talks,  if 
you  trull  your  eyes.  The  coins  of  Tarfus  are  ex** 
tremely  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  perfpedlive  in  the 
figures,  as  Froelich  obferves.  On  others  are  found 
triumphal  arches,  temples,  fountains,  aquedu&s,  am¬ 
phitheatres,  circi,  hippodromes,  palaces,  balilicas,  co¬ 
lumns  and  obelifks,  baths,  fea-ports,  pharofes,  and  the 
like.  Thefe  furnilh  much  pleafure  and  inffru&ion  to 
the  architeCl,  and  ferve  to  form  his  taffe  to  the  ancient 
manner  ;  thatjnanner  which  unites  perfedl  iimplicity 
with  fublimity  and  grace  ;  that  manner  which  every 
A  2  age 
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Entertain-  age  admires,  in  proportion  as  it  has  genius  to  imi- 

ment  from  tate.” 

ftudying 

Sect,  II.  Entertainment  arising  from  the  Study  of 
Medals . 

Besides  the  purpofes  which  the  ftudy  of  medals 
anfwers  in  the  ufeful  arts,  a  great  variety  of  fources  of 
entertainment  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Mr  Pinkerton 
obferves,  that  the  moll  barbarous  nations  are  more 
pleafed  with  the  rudeft  efforts  of  art,  than  with  the 
moil  admirable  works  of  nature  ;  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  large  and  various, 
Inch  are  alfo  the  pleafures  which  it  receives  from  thofe 
fuperlative  productions  of  art,  which  can  only  be  the 
offspring  of  vafl  genius.  Hence  works  of  art  are 
agreeable  both  to  the  enlightened  and  to  the  ignorant. 
The  chief  amufement,  therefore,  which  attends  the 
ftudy  of  medals,  originates  from  the  ftrength  and  fpi- 
rit,  the  finifti  and  beauty,  which  the  engraver  has  dif- 
played  in  the  execution  of  them.  It  befides  gives  a 
kind  of  perfonal  acquaintance  with  the  perfons  of  whom 
they  are  the  reprefentations.  Portraits  have  always 
been  highly  entertaining  to  mankind  ;  and  our  author 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  love  of  them  gave  rife  both  to 
painting  and  fculpture.  They  are  nowher^to  be 
found  fo  ancient,  numerous,  and  fo  well  preferved  as, 
in  medals,  Amufement  is  alfo  derived  even  from  the 
reprefentations  6f  ideal  heads  and  perfons  ;  nay,  even 
from  the  minute!!  fymbols.  Thus  the  Greek  coins  of 
cities  prefent  us  with  heads  of  deities  of  exquifite 
workmanfhip,  apparently  copied  from  flatues  or  paint¬ 
ings  ;  fo  that  we  may  even  guefs  at  the  works  of  A- 
pelles  and  Praxiteles  from  fome  of  the  Greek  medals. 
Their  reverfes  afford  ftill  greater  variety  ;  there  being 
fcarce  an  objeC!  either  in  art  or  nature  which  is  not 
reprefented  upon  fome  of  them  :  and  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  arifing  from  a  view  of  thefe,  we  may  likewife  add 
that  of  beholding,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  dreffes,  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms,  religious  and  civil  ceremonies,  of 
the  ancients  :  fo  that  from  medals  we  may  obtain  an 
interefting  hiilory  of  manners  ;  which,  though  very 
lately  cultivated,  may  perhaps  afford  the  moll  ufeful 
12  and  entertaining  of  all  the  provinces  of  hiftory. 
Difference  There  is  a  very  confiderable  difference  betwixt  the 
betwixt  a  ffudy  of  medals  and  that  of  a  mere  antiquary.  The 
medaHift  latter  frequently  feems  to  take  delight  in  coins  mere- 
and  anti-  ^  *n  proportion  to  their  ruff  and  deformity  ;  fo  that 
it  is  often  a  recommendation  of  fome  of  their  pieces, 
that  neither  portrait,  reverfe,  nor  legend,  can  be  dif- 
covered  ;  at  leaft  in  fuch  manner  as  can  be  intelligibly 
explained.  “  The  delight  of  the  antiquarift  (fays  Mr 
Pinkerton),  may  be  called  a  depraved  appetite  of  the 
mind,  which  feeds  on  trafh,  and  fills  itfelf  with  empti- 
nefs.  It  is  perhaps  a  mere  childifh  curiofity  mingled 
with  caprice  arid  hypochondricifm.  Again!!  this  cha¬ 
racter  the  ridicule  of  Severus  is  particularly  fhot,  but 
with  little  effedl;  for  our  antiquifts  exceed  in  vifions 
and  nonfenfe.  I  fay  antiquijls  ;  for  the  name  of  anti¬ 
quary  is  facred.  By  antiquary,  in  foreign  countries, 
is  implied  a  man  who  illuftrates  their  ancient  laws, 
manners,  poetry,  but  efpecially  their  ancient  hiftory. 
There,  men  of  the  moft  elevated  minds  are  antiquaries  ; 
as  Muratori,  Leibnitz,  Montefquieu,  Du  Bos.  Here 
men  of  talents  will  riot  ftoop,  forfooth,  to  ftudies  the 
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moft  important  to  their  country,  but  leave  its  anti-  Hiftory. 
quities  to  chance.  Every  tiling  is  important  but  our1— vr— J 
hiftory  ;  and  we  are  profound  in  every  ancient  matter 
that  is  Superficial ;  and  fuperiicial  in  what  is  profound. 

Even  England  cannot  boaft  of  one  general  hi  ft  or  i  an, 
but  trufts  to  the  inaccuracy  of  Rapin,  and  the  igno¬ 
rant  neatnefs  of  Hume.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  is  here  ridiculous,  though 
moft  important  in  other  countries  ;  none  requiring 
greater  talents,  learning,  or  induftry.  But  the  hifto- 
ric  antiquary  has  the  pleafure  of  benefiting  fociety, 
and  enlightening  whole  nations,  while  the  medallic  has 
only  an  innocent  amufement.  This  amufement,  con- 
fidered  merely  as  rifing  from  antiquarian  obje&s,  has  _ 
not  been  explained,  though  felt  by  moft  people,  and 
more  by  the  learned.  It  feems  analogical  with  that 
which  we  derive  from  an  extenfive  profpe6!  :  for  as 
the  mind  delights  to  expand  itfelf  into  diftant  places, 
fo  alfo  into  diftant  times.  We  conned!  ourfelves  with 
thefe  times,  and  feel  as  it  were  a  double  exiftence.  The 
paffions  are  fingularly  affedled  by  minute  circnmftances, 
though  mute  to  generalities  ;  and  the  relicks  of  an¬ 
tiquity  imprefs  us  more  than  its  general  hiftory 

Sect.  III.  History  of  Medals . 

The  ftudy  of  medals  is  not  of  very  ancient  date  : 

None  of  the  clafiic  writers  give  any  account  of  collec¬ 
tions  of  them  ;  though  indeed  many  little  particulars 
are  paffed  without  notice  by  them.  In  the  times 
of  the  Greeks,  a  colle&ion  of  Tuch  coins  as  then 
exifted  muft  have  been  but  little  regarded,  as  confift- 
ing  only  of  thofe  ftruck  by  the  numerous  little  ftates 
which  at  that  time  ufed  the  Greek  characters  and  lan¬ 
guage.  Hence  they  would  have  had  an  air  of 
domeftic  coinage,  and  no  attention  would  have  been 
paid  to  them,  however  exquifite  their  workmanfhip 
might  have  been.  The  little  intercourfe  at  that  time 
carried  on  betwixt  the  different  provinces  alfo,  greatly 
impeded  any  communication  of  knowledge  to  thofe 
who  wrote  hiftories  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  find 
any  fmall  collections  that  might  then  have  exifted  al- 
together  unnoticed  by  them..  *3" 

Almoft  as  foon  as  any  communication  was  opened  pret’h 
between  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  treated*™1^  ? 
the  arts  of  the  Greeks  with  all  due  refpeCt  and  ap-mans> 
plaufe.  Their  coins  were  imitated  by  the  Romans, 
and  preferved  in  cabinets  by  the  fenators  among  their 
choice!!  treafures.  Suetonius  informs  us,,  that  on  fo- 
lemn  occafions  Auguftus  was  accuftomed  to  prefent 
his  friends  with  medals  of  foreign  ftates  and  princes, 
along  with  other  valuable  teftimonies  of  his  friendfhip. 

In  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
however,  individuals  would  undoubtedly  form  collec¬ 
tions  of  coins  peculiar  to  their  own  ftate  ;  for  Dr 
Stukeley,  in  his  Medallic  Hiftory  of  Caraufius,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  a  complete  feries  of  filver  coins  was 
lately  found  in  Britain,  containing  all  the  emperors 
down  to  Caraufius  inclufively.  From  Banduri  we 
alfo  know,  that  certain  Greek  coins  were  fpecially 
preferved  by  the  Romans  ;  and  it  appears  from  their 
code,  than  ancient  gold  and  filver  coins  were  made  ufe 
of  inftead  of  gems  ^  to  which  diftinCtion  thofe  of  Sicily 
were  particularly  entitled.  From  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  till  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.ur 
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Hiftory.  ry,  atmoft  all  branches  of  literature  were  involved  in 

i - - - '  darknefs,  and  the  medallic  fcience  among  the  reft. 

While  the  Chriftian  dominion  of  Conltantinople  lafled, 
indeed,  almofl  all  the  arts  and  fciences  may  be  fa-id  to 
have  been  kept  within  its  own  boundaries  ;  though 
the  Arabs  and  eaflern  nations  had  fome  arts  and  fci¬ 
ences  of  their  own  :  but  after  the  definition  of  the 
imperial  city  by  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  were  once 
more  compelled  to  become  fathers  to  the  European 
fcience.  Even  before  this  time,  indeed,  fome  veftiges 
of  a  revival  of  literature  had  appeared  in  Italy  ;  “  and 
fo  intimate  and  neceffary  a  connexion  (fays  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton),  has  now  the  ftudy  of  medals  with  that  of  an¬ 
cient  erudition,  that  on  the  earlieft  appearance  of  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the*  latter,  the  former  was  alfo  difclofed.” 

The  firft  among  the  moderns  who  began  to  ftudy 
the  medallic  fcience  was  Petrarch.  Being  defired  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  to  compofe  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  and  to  place  him  in  the 
lift,  he  replied,  that  he  would  do  fo  whenever  the  em¬ 
peror’s  life  and  conduCt  deferved  it.  In  confequence 
of  this  converfation  he  afterwards  fent  the  emperor  a 
collection  of  gold  and  filver  coins  bearing  the  repre- 
fentations  of  eminent  men,  with  an  addrefs  fuitable  to 
his  former  declaration.  A  collection  of  coins  was 
made  in  the  next  age  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon  ; 
but  though  this  monarch  collected  all  that  could  be 
found  throughout  Italy,  we  know  that  there  could  not 
have  been  very  many,  as  the  whole  were  contained  in 
an  ivory  cabinet,  and  carried  always  about  with  him. 
A  very  confiderable  collection  was  made  by  Anthony 
Cardinal  St  Mark,  nephew  to  Eugene  IV.  who  amend¬ 
ed  the  pontifical  chair  in  1431;  and  foon  after  the 
grand  mnfeum  at  Florence  was  begun  by  Cofmo  de 
Medici,  where  a  collection  of  ancient  coinsand  medals 
had  a  place  among  other  curiofities.  Corvinu3  king  of 
Hungary  about  the  fame  time  formed  a  noble  collec¬ 
tion  of  coins  along  with  ancient  manufcripts  and  other 
valuable  relicks  of  antiquity.'1 

Mr  Pinkerton  confiders  Agnolo  Poliziano,'  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Angelas  Politianus9  as 
the  firft  writer  who  adduced  medals  as  vouchers  of  an¬ 
cient  orthography  and  cufloms.  He  cites  different 
coins  of  the  Medicean  collection  in  his  Mifcellanea 
written  about  the  year  1490.  By  means  of  a  cabinet 
of  medals  collected  by  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many;  Joannes  Huttichius-  was  enabled  to  publifh  a 
book  of  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  enriched  with  their 
portraits,  delineated  from  ancient  coins.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed  that  this  book,  which  appeared  in  1525, 
was  the  firft  work  of  the  kind  ;  but  Labbe,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Nummaria ,  mentions  another  named  Jllujlri - 
um  Imagines ,  by  one  Andreas  Fulvius,  printed  in  1517, 
in  which  moft  of  the  portraits  feem  to  be  from  medals. 
About  the  year  1512  alfo,  Guillaume  Bude,  a  French 
author,  had  written  his  treatife  De  AJfe ,  though  it  was 
not  printed  till  many  years  afterwards.  M.  Grollier, 
treafurer  of  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  during  part  of 
the  1 6th  century,  had  a  great  collection  of  coins  of 
different  kinds  of  metals.  After  his  death,  his  brafs 
medals  were  fent  to  Provence,  and  were  about  to  be 
fent  into  Italy ;  when  the  king  of  France,  having  got 
information  of  the  tranfaClion,  gave  orders  to  flop 
them,  and  purchafe  the  whole  at  a  very  high  price  for 
his  ovm  cabinet  of  antiquities.  M.  Grollier  had  an  af- 
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fortment  of  gold  and  filver  as  well  as  of  brafs  medals  : ,  Hiftory.  _ 
the  cabinet  in  which  they  were  contained  fell  two 
centuries  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  M.  L  Abbe  ae 
Bothelin  ;  and  was  known  to  have  been  that  of  Grol¬ 
lier  from  fome  flips  of  paper,  on  which  was  his  uluai 
infeription  for  his  books,  Jo  amis  Grollierih  et  amt - 

Cotemporary  with  Grollier  was  Guillaume  de  Chcnil,  ^^^ 
who  was  likewife  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune.  He 
had  a  good  collection  of  medals,  and  publifhed  many 
in  his  Treatife  on  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Romans 
in  1 557.  In  the  Low  Countries  we  know,  from  the 
letters  of  Erafmus,  that  the  ftudy  of  medals  was  begun 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.^  About  the 
middle  of  that  century,  Hubertfcus  Goltzius,  a  printer 
and  engraver,  travelled  over  moft  countries  in  Euiope 
fearching  for  coins  and  medals,  in  order  to  publifh  books- 
concerning  them.  From  one  of  thefe  works  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  there  were  then  in  the  Low  Countries  200 
cabinets  of  medals  ;  175  in  Germany,  upwards  of  380 
in  Italy,  and  200  in  France.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  now  four  times  as  many  in  thefe 
countries,  befides  500  in  Britain  ;  but  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  all  thefe  were  grand  collections,  for  o 
fuch  there  are  not  above  a  dozen  even  in  Italy  :  moft 
of  thofe  juft  mentioned  were  of  the  clafs  named  cajhels 
of  medals,  containing  from  100  to  1000  or  2000.  .  16 

There  are  few  countries,  Italy  excepted,  in  which  Number  of 
a  greater  number  of  coins  have  been  found  than  in  coins  found 
Britain  ;  though  we  are  by  no  means  well  acquainted m  £ntam* 
with  the  time  when  the  ltudy  of  them  commenced. 

Mr  Pinkerton  fufpeCts  that  Cambden  was  one  of  the 
firft,  if  not  the  very  firft,  Britifh  author  who  produced 
medals  in  this  works,  and.  who  muff  have  bad  a  fmall 
collection..  Speed’s  Chronicle,  publifhed  in  the  17th 
century,  was  illuftrated  with  coins  from  Sir  Robert 
Cotton’s  cabinet.  Gorkeus’s  collection  was  purchafed 
by  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  brother  to  Charles  I.  to- 
whom  he  left  it  at  his  death.  According  to  Jofeph 
Scaliger,  it  confided  of  30,000  coins  and  medals..  A 
collection  of  5500  coins  was  purchafed  by  Archbifhop 
Laud  for  600I.  and  given  to  the  Bodleian  library, 

Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  earl -mar  fhal  of  England, 
well  known  from  the  Arundelian  tables  and  other  an¬ 
tiquities  which  he  imported  from  Greece  and  Italy  in¬ 
to  Britain,  had  a  rich  cabinet  of  medals  collected  by 
Daniel  Nifum.  The  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Ha¬ 
milton,  Sir  William  Pafton,  Sir  Thomas  Fanfhaw  of 
Ware-Park,  Sir  Thomas  Haruner,  Ralph  Sheldon, 

Efq  ;  Mr  Selden,  &c.  are  enumerated  by  Evelyn  as 
collectors  of  medals.  Charles  I.  as  well  as  his  liifto- 
rian  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  were  alfo  collectors.  ^1  he 
king  had  a  very  fine  cabinet  ;  which,  however,  were 
diflipated  and  loft  during  the  civil  commotions.  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  a  fmall  collection  ;  and  the  cabinet  of 
Charles  II.  is  mentioned  by  Vaillant  in  the  preface  to 
his  treatife  entitled  A Tummi  in  Colonial  Sc c,.  Thi& 
branch  of  magnificence  has  not  been  much  attended  to 
by  fucceeding  Britifh  monarchs  ;  though  his  prefent 
majefty  has  a  very  good  collection  of  ancient  gold 

coins.  T7 

A  great  number  of  fine  cabinets  have  been  formed  Britifh 
in  Britain  fince  the  time  of  Evelyn.  About  the  year  cabinets. 
1720  Haym  makes  mention  of  thofe  of  the  duke  of 
Devonfhire,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Winchelfea, 
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Of  what  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Sir  Andrew  Fontaine,  Mr  Sadler, 
confirmed. Mr  Abdy,  Mr  Wren,  Mr  Chicheley,  and  Mr  Kemp. 
'r*  '  At  prefent  there  are  many  remarkable  colle&ions  ; 
but  that  of  the  late  Dr  Hunter  is  defervedly  efteemed 
the  moil  remarkable  in  Europe,  excepting  that  of  the 
French  king.  It  was  not  only  formed  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  but  with  much  care  and  ability;  many  foreign 
medals  offered  to  it  having  been  rejedled.  The  other 
remarkable  colle&ions  are  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire,'  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Earl  Fitz  william,  formerly 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham’s,  the  honourable  Horace 
Walpole,  the  reverend  Mr  Crachrode,  the  reverend 
Mr  Southgate,  Mr  Townley,  Mr  R.  P.  Knight,  Mr 
Edward  Kniglit,  Mr  Tyfon,  Mr  Barker,  Mr  Brown, 
and  feveral  others.  The  mufeum  and  univerfities  have 
alfo  colle&ions  ;  as  well  as  the  lawyers  library,  and  the 
.colleges  in  Scotland. 


Sect.  IV.  Materials  of  which  Medals  are  con¬ 
structed. 
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Ancient  Medals  are  formed  of  gold,  filver,  and  the  various 
.gold  coins,  modification  of  copper.  The  gold  ufually  made  ufe 
of  in  coinage  is  about  the  iinenefs  of  22  carats  ;  and 
as  the  art  of  purifying  this  metal  was  very  much  un¬ 
known  in  former  times,  the  moft  ancient  medals  are 
for  this  reafon  much  more  impure  than  the  modem 
coins.  Gold  is  never  found  in  its  native  ftate  above 
22  carats  fine  ;  and  the  very  ancient  medals  are  much 
under  that  ftandard.  Many  of  them  are  compofed  of 
a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  called  by  the  ancients 
eledrum.  The  gold  medals  were  made  of  much  finer 
metal  after  Philip  of  Macedon  became  poffeffed  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Philippi  in  Thrace,  and  the  medals  of 
his  fon  Alexander  the  Great  are  equally  fine  ;  as  well 
as  thofe  of  fome  other  princes  of  that  age.  Thofe  of 
the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  are  of  the  finenefs  of  23 
carats  three  grains,  with  only  one  grain  of  alloy.  The 
Roman  coins  are  very  pure  even  from  the  earlieft  times; 
the  art  of  refining  gold  being  well  known  before  any 
was  coined  at  Rome.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Roman  coins  begin  to  fall  fhort  of  their  pu¬ 
rity  after  the  time  of  Titus  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  de¬ 
nies  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  takes  place  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Severus  ;  and  even  then  only  in 
a  very^few  inftances.  Moll  of  the  Roman  gold  was 
brought  from  Dalmatia  and  Dacia,  where  that  metal 
is  (till  to  be  met  with.  A  very  remarkable  circum- 
ffance  is  obferved  in  the  eallern  part  of  Hungary, 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Dacia:  It  germinates 
in  the  vines  of  Tokay,  and  is  found  in  their  Hems;  as 
^  it  is  elfewhere  in  the  ftraw  of  corn. 

Metal  call-  Pliny  informs  us,  and  indeed  it  is  generally  known, 
elcftrum.  that  gold  and  filver  are  found  mixed  together  in  the 
earth.  When  the  filver  amounted  to  one-fifth  part  of 
the  gold,  the  metal  was  called  eletlrum;  but  fometimes 
the  quantity  of  filver  was  added  artificially.  The  gold 
was  in  thofe  days  as  well  as  at  prefent  refined  by  means 
of  mercury ;  and  the  ancient  artills  had  certainly  at¬ 
tained  to  great  perfection  in  this  branch  of  metallurgy; 
as  Bodin  tells  us,  that  the  goldfmitlis  of  Paris  upon 
melting  one  of  Vefpafian’s  gold  coins  found  only 
part  of  alloy. 

Ancient  fil-  Moll  of  the  ancient  filver,  particularly  that  of  Greece, 
ver.  is  lefs  pure  than  that  of  fueceeding  times;  even  the 
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Roman  filver  is  rather  inferior  to  the  prefent  ftandard,  Of  what 
and  that  from  the  very  beginning  5  but  in  the  time  of  confirtided, 
Severus,  the  filver  appears  very  bad,  and  continues  fo  v——' 
until  the  time  of  Dioclefian.  Many  writers  upon  this 
fubjeCt  have  miftaken  the  denarii  arei,  6i  coins  of  brafs 
wafhed  with  filver,”  for  filver  currency.  Silver  coins 
are  extremely  fcarce  from  the  time  of  Claudius  Gotlii- 
cus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  or  from  the  year  270  to 
284  ;  in  which  fhort  fpace  no  fewer  than  eight  empe¬ 
rors  reigned.  Silver  at  that  time  was  found  moftly  in 
Spain  ;  and  the  commerce  with  that  country  was  di- 
fturbed  by  the  ufurpers  who  arofe  in  Gaul:  and  fucli 
were  the  troubles  of  the  times,  that  not  only  the  filver, 
but  alfo  the  gold  coins  of  thofe  eight  emperors,  are 
extremely  fcarce.  There  is  Hill,  however,  fome  filver 
extant  of  thefe  eight  emperors  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
copper  wafhed  was  never  ufed  as  filver  currency,  but 
was  entirely  a  diftincl  coinage.  Occafional  deprava¬ 
tions  of  filver  had  taken  place  long  before  ;  as  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  Mark  Anthony  mixed  iron  with  his  filver 
denarii  ;  and  Mr  P'nkerton  informs  us,  that  he  had 
feen  a  denarius  of  Anthony,  which  was  attra&ed  by  a 
magnet.  2I 

The  ancient  brafs  coins  confifl  of  two  kinds  :  the  Ancient 
red  or  Cyprian,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  copper ; brafs. 
and  the  common  yellow  brafs.  Our  author  obierves, 
that  in  the  Roman  coinage  brafs  was  of  double  the 
value  of  copper,  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the 
fame  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  latter  is  the  metal 
moft  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  the  Greek  coinage. 

The  Roman  feftertii  are  always  of  brafs:  the  middling- 
fized  kind  are  partly  copper  and  partly  brafs;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  double  the  value  of  the  latter,  which  are 

the  afeS\  .  2* 

Mr  Pinkerton  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  Mixed  mc- 
the  mixed  metals  ufed  among  the  Romans.  In  Bri-tals. 
tain  all  kinds  of  coins  made  of  mixed  metal  are  with¬ 
out  hefitation  alleged  to  be  forgeries  ;  although  it  is 
certain  that  the  variety  of  mixed  metals  ufed  in  coin¬ 
age  was  very  confiderable.  The  moft  valuable  mix¬ 
ture  was  that  of  gold  or  filver,  already  mentioned,  na¬ 
med  eletlrum;  the  filver  commonly  amounting  to  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  made  ufe  of,  or  perhaps  more. 

Of  this  mixture  are  many  of  the  early  coins  of  Lydia, 
and  fome  other  Aiiatic  ftates  ;  alfo  thofe  of  the  kings 
of  the  Bofphorus  Cimmerius,  during  the  imperial  ages 
of  Rome.  Next  to  the  ele&rum  were  the  coins  of  ^ 
Corinthian  brafs  :  but  Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  Corinthian 
not  a  fingle  coin  was  ever  ftnick  of  this  metal  by  the  brafs. 
ancients  ;  it  having  been  conftantlv  employed  only  in 
the  fabrication  of  vafes  or  toys.  It  was  in  ufe  at  any 
rate  only  for  a  very  fhort  time  ;  being  altogether  un¬ 
known  in  the  days  of  Pliny  the  Elder.  Our  author 
therefore  ridicules  thofe  who  pretend  not  only  to  find 
out  imperial  coins  of  this  metal,  but  to  difeover  three 
kinds  of  it;  viz.  one  in  which  the  gold  predominates, 
another  in  which  the  filver  prevails,  and  a  third  where 
the  brafs  is  moft  confpicuous.  He  gives  JEneas  Vico, 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  writers  on  medals,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  idea  ;  but  whofe  opinions  were  confuted 
by  one  Savot,  a  writer  in  the  17th  century.  Vico 
mentions  a  coin  of  this  kind  ftruck  under  Auguftus, 
another  of  Livia,  and  a  third  of  Claudius.  The  mif- 
take,  he  is  of  opinion,  arofe  from  the  circumftance  of 
the  firft  propagator  not  being  able  to  account  for  the 

various 
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Of  what  various  mixtures  and  modifications  of  brafs  obfervable 
conftru&ed  [n  ancient  coins  of  the  large  fize  ;  and  which  in  fo 
common  a  metal  appear  very  odd  to  the  moderns. 
Belides  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  other  antiquaries  of 
more  modern  date,  who  all  declare  that  they  never  faw 
a  fingle  medal  of  Corinthian  brafs,  or  of  that  metal 
mixed  with  filver  and  gold,  our  author  adduces  another 
evidence  which  he  looks  upon  to  be  fuperior  to  either  ; 
viz.  that  thofe  who  have  given  into  this  fuppofition, 
imagine,  that  the  large  pieces  called  fejlert'ii ,  and  others 
called  dvpondiarii ,  worth  about  twopence  or  a  penny, 
are  faid  to  have  been  compofed  of  this  precious  metal. 
It  is  unreafonable  to  think,  that  any  proportion  of 
gold  or  filver  could  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  thefe. 
The  coins  faid  to  have  been  ftruck  upon  Corinthian 
brafs  are  only  done  upon  a  modification  of  common 
brafs  ;  of  which  we  know,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  zinc  made  ufe  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
copper,  the  metal  affumes  a  variety  of  hues.  On  the 
authority  of  Pliny  he  informs  us,  that  the  coins  mift 

I  taken  fpr  Corinthian  brafs  were  no  other  than  prince’s 

u  metal. 

Egyptian  The  Egyptian  filver  coins  ftruck  under  the  Roman 
filver  coins,  emperors  are"at  firft  of  tolerably  pure  filver  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  degenerate  into  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin 
with  a  little  filver.  They  are  very  thick,  but  many 
of  them  are  elegantly  ftruck,  with  uncommon  reverfes. 
There  are  likewife  three  fets  of  brafs  coins  belonging 
to  this  country  from  the  earlieft  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors  there.  Some  of  thefe  are  of  bell-nletal  or 
pot-metal  ;  and,  after  the  time  of  Gallienus  and  Vale¬ 
rian,  the  coinage  of  brafs  with  a  fmall  addition  of  lil- 
ver  becomes  authorized  by  the  ftate  ;  the  coins  ftruck 
upon  it  being  called  denarii  arei.  Thofe  of  lead  or/ 
copper  plated  with  filver  have  been  fabricated  by  Ro¬ 
man  forgers.  Some  coins  of  lead,  however,  have  been 
met  with  of  undoubted  antiquity  :  and  an  ancient  wri¬ 
ter  informs  us,  that  tin  money  was  coined  by  Diony- 
iius  ;  but  none  has  been  found.  The  lead  coins  of 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  mentioned  as  genuine  by 
Jobert,  are  accounted  forgeries  by  Mr  Pinkerton  and 
other  modern  medallifts.  Plautus,  however,  makes 
mention  of  leaden  coins,  and  feveral  of  them  have  been 
found  hut  our  author  looks  upon  them  to  have  been 
chiefly  effay  pieces,  ftruck  in  order  to  let  the  artift 
judge  of  the  progrefs  of  the  die.  Others  are  the  plated 
kind  already  mentioned,  fabricated  by  ancient  forgers, 
but  having  the  plating  worn  off.  A  great  number  of 
leaden  coins  are  mentioned  by  Ficorini  in  a  work  en¬ 
titled  Piomli  Antichi,  in  which  lie  fuppofes  them  to*, 
have  ferved  as  tickets  for  guefts  ;  and  coins  of  the 
fame  kind  are  alfc  mentioned  by  Pafleri.  In  the  work 
entitled  Notitia  Imperii  Romani ,,  there  is  mention  of 
coins  made  of  leather,  but  none  of  them  have  ever 
been  found. 

Sect.  V.  Of  Ancient  Money . 

In  confidering  the  different  fizes,  values,  &c.  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  coins,  our  author  treats  of  the  me¬ 
dals  as  money  ;  a  knowledge  of  which,  he  fays,  is  eft 
fentially  neceffary  to  every  reader  of  the  claflics;  info- 
much  that  it  may  abnoft  difpute  the  preference  with 
the  itudies  of  ancient  geography  and  chronology.  Not- 
withftanding  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  fub- 
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jed,  however,  our  author  is  oft  opinion,  that  the  fcience  Ancient 
is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  real  Money, 
money  of  the  ancients.  “  The  ideal  (fays  he),  which  9 

is  indeed  the  moft  important  province  of  difeuflion,  Kno^e(lo.c 
has  been  pretty  clearly  afeertained  ;  and  we  are  almoft  0f  ancjcnf 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  Attic  mna  or  mina ,  and  money  im- 
the  perplexing  progrefs  of  the  Roman  fejlertia,  as  with  perfect, 
our  own  pounds.  But  with  the  a&ual  coin  of  the  an¬ 
cients  the  cafe  is  different ;  and  the  ignorance  even  of 
the  learned  in  this  point  is  wonderful.” 

Our  author  now  goes  on,  with  great  afperity  of 
language,  to  particularize  the  ignorant  manner  in  which 
modern  authors  have  treated  the  fubjed  of  medals. 

“  Arbuthnot  and  Clarke  (fays  he),  are,  if  poffible,  more 
ignorant  of  medals  than  Budaius  the  very  firft.  The 
latter  profeffes  his  love  of  medals,  but  quotes  a  con- 
fular  coin  with  the  head  of  Cicero  ;  and  looks  upon 
one  of  the  30  pieces  of  filver,  the  reward  of  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  Judas,  and  which  was  faid  to  be  preferved  a- 
mong  fome  relicks  at  Paris,  to  be  worthy  of  reference 
and  commemoration.  Arbuthnot,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  book,  had  never  feen  any  ancient  coins  ;  and 
Clarke,  it  is  well  known,  was  quite  ignorant  of  them. 

The  latter,  with  all  his  labour,  feems  even  to  have 
known  nothing  of  the  theoretic  part  of  the  real  ancient 
money.  Indeed  Dr  Mead’s  catalogue  feems  to  have 
been  almoft  the  only  book  on  medals  which  had  under¬ 
gone  his  perufal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ignorance 
of  medallifts  on  this  fcore  is  no  lefs  profound.  To 
this  day  they  look  upon  the  didrachms  of  iEgina,  fo 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  as  tridrachms  of  iEgium  ;  and 
upon  the  early  obolus  as  a  brafs  coin.  In  the  Roman 
clafs  the  large  brafs  is  efteemed  the  as,  white,  it  fliall 
be  proved  that  it  is  the  fejlertius ,  and  worth  four  afes. 

The  denarius  is  reckoned  at  ten  afes  even  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  times  ;  whereas  it  only  went  at  that  rate  for  the 
firft  90  years  after  the  coinage  of  filver  at  Rome. 

The  denarius  aereus  is  taken  for  filver  currency  ;  with 
other  miftakes  which  evince  that  medallifts  are  as  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  theory,  as  the  others  are  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.”  .  26 

In  his  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  money,  Mr  Money  firft 
Pinkerton  obferves,  that  the  light  of  fcience,  like  thatcoine<i  m 
of  the  fun,  has  proceeded  from  eaft  to  weft.  “  It  istheea^* 
moft  probable  (fays  he),  that  the  firft  invention  of 
money  arofe  like  the  other  arts  and  fciences  ;  and 
fpread  from  thence  into  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  27  / 

In  its  firft  fliape  it  appeared-  as  mere  pieces  of  metal  Its  fait 

without  ?*y  ftated  form  or  imprefiion  ;  in  lieu  of  rude  hate.-^ 

which,  it  was  regulated  by  weight.  Even  down  to 

the  Saxon  government  in  England,  large  fums  were 

regulated  by  weight;  and  in  our  own  times  every  fingle 

piece  is  weighed  in  gold  ;  though  with  regard  to  filver 

this  nicety  is  not  minded,  nor  indeed  does  it  feem 

pra&icable.  Among  the  ancients,  whofe  commercial 

tranfatftions  were  lefs  important  and  extenfive  than 

thofe  of  the  moderns,  filver  was  weighed  as  well  as 

gold  ;  nay  even  brafs,  in  fome  cafes.  28  • 

In  Greece,  large  fums  were  determined  by  mn Is  or  Greek  mo-  • 
mince  ;  and  the  moft  capital  fums  by  talents.  In  every  ne7< 
country  the  mina  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  100 
drachma?,  or  fmall  filver  coins,  of  that  country,  and 
the  talent  60  min®.  The  mina  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
pound  weight  of  the  country  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  Attic  pound,  according  to  Dr  Arbuthnot,  con¬ 
tained  ‘ 
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Ancient  tained  I 6  ounces,  equal  to  our  avoirdupois  pound  : 
Money.  kut  Pinkerton  looks  upon  this  a9  a  very  abfurd 
— v — opinion,  and  accufes  the  Doctor  of  having  adopted  it 
merely  that  he  may  explain  a  palfage  in  Livy,  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  Attic  pound  is  very  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  pound  Troy.  The  mina  of  Athens  had 
at  firft  73  drachms  ;  but  by  Solon  it  was  fixed  at  ioo. 
The  ancient  drachm  weighed  the  fame  which  it  does 
at  prefent  in  medical  weight,  viz.  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce.  The  mina  or  pound  of  12  ounces  had  con- 
fequently  96  of  thefe  drachms  ;  but  four  of  them  were 
given  to  the  round  fum  to  fupply  defeats  in  the  alloy  ; 
“  and  indeed  (fays  our  author),  in  confequence  of  a 
common  practice  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  of 
giving  fome  addition  to  a  large  weight.  Thus  the 
pound  in  weight  had  but  96  drachmae  in  facf,  while 
the  pound  in  tale  had  100  ;  as  the  Roman  libra  in 
weight  had  but  84  denarii,  in  tale  100  ;  and  as  our 
pound  in  tale,  by  an  inverfe  progrefs,  is  not  a  third  of 
our  pound  in  common  weight. 

Notwithftanding  the  very  fevere  criticifm  on  Dr 
Arbuthnot  juft  mentioned,  however,  we  find  our  au¬ 
thor  adopting  his  account  of  the  talents  ufed  in  coin¬ 
age  in  feveral  countries.  Thus,  according  to  the 
Do£for, 
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Of  the  an¬ 
cient  ta¬ 
lents. 


The  Syrian  talent  had 

15  Attic  minoe 

Ptolemaic 

20 

Antiochian 

60 

Euboean 

60 

Babylonian 

70 

Larger  Attic 

80 

T  yrian 

80 

Egyptian 

80 

iEginean 

IOO 

Rhodian 

IOO 

Notwithftanding  the  conceffion  made  here  by  Mr 
Pinkerton  to  the  Doffor,  he  tells  us,  that  he  very 
much  queftions  this  lift  of  talents,  and  that  many  an¬ 
cient  writers  are  little  to  be  relied  upon.  “  Writers 
on  this  fubjeft  confefs,  that  the  numbers  in  all  ancient 
manuferipts  are  the  parts  moft  fubjeft  to  error,  as  be¬ 
ing  almoft  always  contracted.  They  ought  to  allow 
that  the  authors  themfelves  muft  often  be  liable  to 
wrong  information. 

“  Herodotus  mentions,  that  King  Darius  ordered 
gold  to  be  paid  into  his  treafury  by  the  Euboic  ta¬ 
lent,  and  iilver  by  the  Babylonian.  The  Euboic  is 
efteemed  the  fame  with  that  called  afterwards  the  At¬ 
tic  ;  and  as  we  eftimate  gold  by  carats,  U*  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  fuppofe,  that  the  moft  precious  metal  would  be 
regulated  by  the  moft  minute  weight.  But  I  con¬ 
fefs,  I  take  the  Babylonic  talent  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  iEgina.  Mr  Raper  has-  proved  the  firft  coins 
of  Macedon  to  be  upon  the  ftandard  of  iEgina.  Now 
the  early  Perfian  coins  are  upon  that  very  fcale,  the 
largeft  tetradrachms  weighing  from  430  to  440  grains. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Perfian  filver  coins  were  of 
the  iEginean  ftandard  ;  and  the  payment  was  certainly 
to  be  made  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  money. 
The  larger  Attic  talent  was  of  80  leffer  minae  ;  becaufe 
the  larger  Attic  mina  was  of  16  ounces.  The  Alex¬ 
andrian  talent,  according  to  Feftus,  conlifted  of  i2,oco 
denarii,  being  the  fame  with  that  ufed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  kings  in  their  coins  ;  and  is  ftiown  by  Mr  Raper 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  talent  of  iEgina.  Per- 
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haps  the  whole  of  the  ancient  coins  of  Afia,  Africa, 

Greece,  Magna  Gracia,  and  Sicily,  are  reducible  to 
three  talents  or  ftandards.  1 .  That  of  iEgina,  ufed  iu 
moft  of  the  more  ancient  filver  coinages  ;  as  would 
feem  in  even  the  later  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  Cyrene, 

&c.  2.  The, Attic  (being  the  Afiatie  gold  ftandard, 

afterwards  ufed  by  Phidon  king  of  Argos  in  eftimat- 
ing  gold,  and  called  Euboic  from  Euboea,  one  of  the 
quarters  of  the  city  of  Argos),  ufed  in  Athens  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  as  the  ftandard  both  of 
gold  and  filver.  3.  The  Doric  or  Sicilian  talent  of 
24  nummi,  each  worth  an  obolus  und  an  half ;  whence 
the  talent  is  eftimated  at  fix  Attic  drachms  or  three 
darics.  Thefe  weights  continued  to  be  the  ftandard 
of  money  after  it  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  impref- 
fion  ;  nay,  to  the  fall  of  Greece  and  prevalence  of  the 
Roman  empire.”  30 

Coinage,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  firft  invent- Coinage 
ed  by  the  Lydians,  from  whom  the  Greeks  quickly  re-8riSin^le3 
ceived  it.  The  former  could  not  have  received  it  fromin  ^  u* 
the  Perfians,  whofe  empire  did  not  begin  till  570  B.  C. 
though  our  author  fuppofes  that  it  might  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Syrians,  who  carried  on  commerce  in 
very  ancient  times.  The  moft  ancient  Greek  coins  of  Moft  an- 
filver  have  an  indented  mark  upon  one  fide,  and  a  tor- Sent  Greek 
toife  upon  the  other;  and  thofe  of  greateft  antiquity 
have  no  letters  upon  them.  Thofe  of  later  date  have  cn 
A 1  r  1  marked  upon  them,  which  medallifts  interpret  of 
iEgium  in  Achaia  ;  being  led  into  that  fuppofition  by 
the  tortoife,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  fure  mark 
of  the  Peloponnefus.  But  though  our  author  agrees 
that  the  tortoife  was  fo,  he  thinks  that  they  are  other- 
wife  very  far  wrong  in  their  conclufions.  iEgium  in 
Achaia  was  a  place  of  no  confequence  till  the  times 
of  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league  ;  but  there  are  1 1 
of  thefe  coins  in  Dr  Hunter’s  cabinet,,  which  (how 
that  they  muft  have  been  (truck  in  times  of  the  moft; 
remote  antiquity,  and  that  the  place  where  they  were 
(truck  was  rich  and  flourifhing  at  the  time.  The  coins 
we  fpeak  of  are  not  uncommon  ;  but  thofe  which  have 
the  name  AITEIS2N  at  full  length,  and  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  iEgium  in  Achaia,  are  extremely 
fcarce  ;  infomuch  that  in  all  Dr  Hunter’s  vaft  collec¬ 
tion  there  are  not  above  one  or  two.  They  are  like- 
wife  conftnnfted  upon  a  fcale  quite  different  from-  all 
other  Grecian  money  ;  being  of  8,  13,  154?  9°>  anc^ 
about  186  grains.  The  Grecian  drachma  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  is  66  grains  ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  would 
have  been  ((range  if  pieces  had  been  ftruck  of  eight- 
tenths  of  an  obolus,  of  an  obolus  and  an  half,  or  of  a 
drachma  and  an  half.  iEgium  being  originally  an  ob- 
feure  village,  could  not  be  the  firft  which  coined  mo¬ 
ney  :  fo  that  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes  the  name  Ain 
to  have  ftood  for  iEgialus,  the  ancient  name  of  Si- 
cyon,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  city  ;  or  rather  iEgina, 
the  mint  of  which  was  much  celebrated,  and  perhaps 
the  moft  ancient  in  Greece. 

Other  arguments  in  favour  of  thefe  coins  being  de¬ 
rived  from  iEgina,  are  drawn  from  their  weight  as  well 
as  their  workmanfhip,  which  are  quite  different  from 
thofe  bearing  the  name  of  iEgium  at  full  length.  « 

The  coinage  of  iEgina  is  known  to  have  been  different 
from  that  of  the  reft  of  Greece  ;  infomuch  that  its 
drachma  was  worth  10  Attic  oboli,  while  the  Attic 
drachma  was  valued  only  at  fix.  Hence  the  drach- 
2  '  mas 
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j  ral  denomi- 
"  nation. 


Ancient  mas  of  TEgina  were  named  by  the  Greeks  •xouettav,  or 
Money.  .  a 

name  very  applicable  to  the  coins  in  queftion. 

’ - ■V — —  From  thefe  obfervalions,  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that 

we  may  even  diflinguifti  the  precife  weight  of  the  an¬ 
cient  coins  of  iEgina.  According  to  the  exaCl  pro-t 
portion,  the  drachma  of  this  place  flionlcl  weigh  ex¬ 
actly  iio  grains  ;  and  one  of  them  very  much  rubbed 
weighed  above  90.  The  others  of  larger  fize,  which 
feem  to  be  didrachins  of  iEgina,  weigh  from  181  to 
194.  grains  ;  but  the  latter  being  the  only  one  he  could 
meet  with  in  good  prefervation,  it  was  impoflible  to 
form  any  juft  medium.  Even  in  tliofe  beft  preferved, 
he  thinks  that  ten  grains  may  be  allowed  for  a  wafte 
of  the  metal  in  fo  long  a  time  as  2400  years,  which 
would  bring  the  drachma  of  Angina  near  its  proper 
ftandard.  The  obolus  of  iEgiua  was  in  proportion 
to  its  drachma  of  fix  oboli.  It  is  the  piece  of  154 
grains,  and  13  when  very  much  rubbed.  The  hemi- 
obolon  is  that  of  eight,  and  when  rubbed  ought  to 
32  weigh  nine. 

The'drach-  The  general  denomination  of  the  Greek  money  is 
ma  the  the  drachma,  or  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  ;  which  to  this 
moft  gene-  day  is  retained  in  the  medical  weights,  the  Grecian 
~  '  coins  receiving  their  names  from  the  weights  they  bore  5 

though  in  fome  inftances  the  weights  received  their 
appellations  from  the  coins.  The  filver  drachma,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  was  about  ninepence  fter- 
ling  ;  and  he  finds  fault  with  thofe  who  make  the 
drachma  and  denarius  both  equal  to  one  another,  the 
latter  being  no  more  than  eightpence.  The  didrachm 
of  filver,  according  to  the  fame  calculation,  was  worth 
1 8d.  ;  but  the  tridrachm  occurs  very  rarely  :  and  Mr 
Pinkerton  is  even  of  opinion,  that  medallifts  give  this 
name  to  the  didraclim  of  iEgina.  The  largeft  of  all 
the  Grecian  coins  is  the  tetradrachm,  which  on  the 
jEginean  ftandard  is  worth  five  (hillings  ;  but  in  thofe 
of  the  other  ftates  only  four.  There  are,  however, 
many  fubdivifions  in  the  filver  drachma  ;  the  liigheft 
being  the  tetraoboiion  or  coin  of  four  oboli  ;  being  in 
proportion  to  the  drachma  as  our  groat  to  a  fixpence, 
weighing  about  44  grains,  and  being  in  value  about 
fixpence.  The  hemidrachm  or  triobolion  comes  next 
in  value,  weighing  about  33  grains,  and  worth  four- 
pence  halfpenny.  The  filver  diobolion,  or  third  of 
the  drachma,  weighs  about  2  2  grains,  and  is  worth 
threepence.  The  obolus  of  filver  weighs  about  1 1 
grains,  and  is  worth  only  three  halfpence.  There  js 
likewife  a  hemiobolion  in  filver,  or  half  the  obolus, 
of  five  grains  and  an  half,  value  three  farthings  :  and 
another  called  tetraoboiion  dichalcos  or  quarter  obolus, 
which  is  the  moll  minute  coin  yet  met  with  ;  and  by 
reafon  of  its  extreme  fmallnefs,  weighing  only  two 
grains  and  a  quarter,  is  now  very  fcarce  :  but  there 
is  one  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr  Hunter,  and  fome  more 
have  been  lately  brought  from  Athens  by  Mr  Stuart. 
Some  of  them  are  likewife  met  with  at  Tarentum. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  were  fome  ftill 
fmaller,  and  of  value  only  three-fourths  of  a  far¬ 
thing.  None  of  thefe  have  been  met  with  ;  and  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  fize  renders  it  improbable  that  any 
will  ever  be  met  with  ;  as  the  peafants,  who  com¬ 
monly  difeover  coins,  would  probably  either  not  ob- 
ferve  them  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  would  negleCt  them 
as  things  of  no  value. 
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Many  different  names  have  been  impofed  on  the  Ar.cknt 
coins  belonging  to  the  different  ftates  of  Greece  :  thi.Y  Money. 
Kogv,  the  maiden ,  was  a  name  often  applied  to  the  te-  v——1 
tradrachm,  and  wliichr  would  feem  to  apply  to  thofe  DHref.^nt 
of  Athens  ;  though  there  are  coiris  of  other  cities  with  names  0f 
the  head  of  Proferpine,  and  the  word  Ko^,  to  which  Greek 
it  would  appear  more  applicable  in  our  author's  opi- coins, 
nion.  XiXc*my  the JJjelly  was  the  name  of  another  coin, 
from  its  type.  A  Sicilian  coin  was  named 
from  Gelon’s  wife.  A  tetradrachm  was  named 
K^irctTuycvs,  and  had  eight  or  hemidrachm s. 

The  r^oiwvMv,  fo  called  from  its  country  Troizene, 
had  Pallas  on  one  fide  and  a  trident  on  the  reverfe. 

The  hemiobolion  was  the  of  Lacedemon  ;  and 

the  KeAXv/3<2^  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  equal  to  the 
Roman  feilertius  or  quarter  drachma.  The  cyftophori 
were  coins  with  the  myftic  cheft  or  hamper  of  Bacchus 
upon  them,  out  of  which  a  ferpent  rifes  ;  and  are  much 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  Livy,  that 
Marcus  Acilius,  in  his  triumph  over  Antiochus  and 
theiEtolians,  carried  off  248,000  of  them;  Cneius  Man¬ 
lius  Vulfo  in  that  over  Gallo-Grcecia  had  250,000  ; 
and  Lucius  Emilius  Regillus,  in  his  naval  triumph  over 
the  fleets  of  Antiochus,  had  131,300.  Cicero  likfc- 
wife  mentions  his  being  poffeffed  of  a  vaftfum  in  them. 

The  moft  probable  opinion  concerning  them  feems  to 
be,  that  they  are  all  filver  tetradrachms  ;  fuch  a  be¬ 
long  to  the  cities  of  Apamea  and  Laodicen  in  Phry¬ 
gia  ;  Pcrgamus  in  Myfia  ;  Sardis  and  Tralles  in  Ly¬ 
dia  ;  and  Ephefus  ;  but  it  is  a  miltake  to  aferibe  any 
to  Crete.  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  abfurd  to  imagine 
that  Crete,  a  fmall  ifland,  fhanld  ftrike  fuch  vaft  mim-  . 
bers  of  coins  ;  though  Cicero  mentions  his  being  in 
poffeffion  of  an  immenfe  treafure  in  them  at  the  time 
he  was  governor  of  Afia  Minor.  u  It  is  moft  likely 
(fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  that  his  wealth  fhould  be  in  the 
coin  of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged.  But  what 
had  thefe  triumphs  or  Cicero's  government  to  do  with 
Cretan  money  ?  But  indeed  the  coins  themfelves,  as 
above  noticed,  eftablifh  the  fa£L"  ^ 

Another  fet  of  coins  famous  in  antiquity  were  thofe  Coins  cf 
of  Cyzicus  in  Myfia,  which  were  of  gold  ;  but  they  are  Cyzicus. 
now  almoft  entirely  vanifhed  by  being  recoined  in 
other  forms.  The  A (ftxv^txov  vopicpot,  or  money  of  Ary~ 
andejy  who  was  made  governor  of  Egypt  by  Cam- 
byfes,  is  made  mention  of  by  Hvfychius  ;  but  none  of 
them,  as  far  as  is  known,  have  reached  our  times. 

They  muft  have  been  marked  with  Perfian  characters, 
if  with  any.  The  coin  of  Queen  Phllijlis  is  mentioned 
by  the  fame  writer,  and  many  of  thefe  pieces  are  ftill 
extant  ;  but  we  know  not  where  this  queen  reigned, 
nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  method  of  finding  it 
out.  Mr  Pinkerton  inclines  to  believe,  that  fhc  pre- 
fided  over  Sicily  ;  and  as  a  confirmation  of  that  fup- 
pofition,  mentions  fome  infections  of  EA2IAIS2A2 
OIAISTIAOS  or  the  Gradirii  of  the  theatre  at  Syracufe; 
but  which  appear  not  older  thun  the  Roman  times. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  fhe  reigned  in  Cof- 
fara  or  Malta  ;  which  our  author  thinks  much  more 
improbable. 

The  moft  particular  attention  with  regard  to  the  35 
names  and  ftandard  of  coins  is  due  to  thofe  of  Athens  ;  Athenian 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  moft  of  them  which  havecom8* 
reached  us  are  of  a  very  late  period,  with  the  nars?~  of 
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magifl rates  infcribed  upon  them.  Some  of  thefe  bear 
the  name  of  Mithridates  ;  and  few  are  older  than  the 
era  of  that  prince  ;  who,  it  is  well  known,  took  the 
city  of  Athens  in  his  war  with  the  Romans.  I  fu- 
fpe'a  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  that  no  Athenian  coins  of 
j liver  are  pofterior  to  Sylla’s  infamous  deftrudion  of 
that  city  :  an  event  the  more  remarkable,  as  Salluft 
tells  us,  that  Sylla  was  learned  in  Greek.  Indeed  Ca¬ 
ligula,  Nero,  and  moll  of"  the  pells  of  Society,  have 
been  learned  men,  in  fpite  of  a  noted  axiom  of  Ovid, 


Sed  ingenu  as  didicijfe  f elicit  er  artes 
Emollet  mores ,  nec  Jink  ejfe  feros . 

ft  is  Hill  more  remarkable,  that  the  fabric  of  Athe- 
♦  man  coins  is  almoft  univerfally  very  rude  :  a  lingular 
circumftancc,  if  we  refled  how  much  the  arts  flourilh- 
ed  there.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  artills  being  fuch  as  to  occafion  all 
the  good  ones  to  be  called  into  other  countries,  and 
none  but  the  bad  left  at  home.  In  like  manner,  the 
coins  ftruck  at  Rome  in  the  imperial  times  are  excel¬ 
lent,  as  being  done  by  the  bell  Greek  artills  ;  while 
thofe  of  Greece,  though  famous  at  that  time  for  pro¬ 
ducing  miraculous  artills,  are  during  that  period  com¬ 
monly  of  very  mean  execution.  The  opulence  of  A- 
thens  in  her  days  of  glory  was  very  great  ;  owing  in 
an  eminent  degree  to  her  rich  commerce  with  the 
kingdoms  on  the  Euxine  fea  ;  carried  on  chiefly  from 
Delos,  which  belonged  to  Athens,  and  was  the  grand 
centre  of  that  trade.”  Hence  it  has  become  matter 
of  furprife  to  Neumann,  that  when  there  are  fo 
many  coins  of  Mycene,  an  illand  even  proverbially 
poor,  there  fhould  be  none  of  Delos.  But  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton  accounts  for  this  from  Mycene’s  being  a  free  Hate, 
and  Delos  fubjed  to  Athens.  “  It  may  be  well  fup- 
pofed  (fays  he),  that  Athens  had  a  mint  at  Delos  ; 
and  fuch  Athenian  coins  as  have  fymbols  of  Apollo, 
36  Diana,  or  Latona,  were  ftruck  in  this  ill  and.” 

Greek  cop-  The  copper  money  of  the  Greeks  is  next  in  anti- 
per  money,  quity  to  the  filver.  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  not  ufed  at  Athens  till  the  26th  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war  ;  about  404  years  before  Clirift,  and 
300  after  filver  was  firft  coined  there.  The  iirft  cop¬ 
per  coins  were  thofe  of  Gelo  of  Syraeufe,  about  490 
B.  C. 

Of  the  chal-  The  chalcos  of  brafs,  of  which  eight  went  to  the 

cos.  filver  obolus,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  kind  of 

Greek  coin.  At  firft  it  was  looked  upon  as  of  fo  little 
confluence,  that  it  became  proverbial ;  and  to  fay 
that  a  thing  was  not  worth  a  chalcos,  was  equivalent  to 
faying  that  it  was  worth  nothing.  As  the  Greeks  be¬ 
came  poor,  however,  even  this  diminutive  coin  was 
fubdivided  into  two,  four,  nay  eight  Aezrr*  or  fmall 
coins  ;  but  our  author  cenfures  very  feverely  thofe 
who  have  given  an  account  of  thofe  divifions.  “  Pol¬ 
lux,  and  Suidas  copying  from  him  (fays  he),  tell  us, 
that  there  were  feven  lepta  to  one  chalcos  ;  a  number 
the  moll  unlikely  that  can  be,  from  its  indivifibility  and 
incapacity  of  proportion. 

“  Pollux  lived  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  fo  was  too 
late  to  be  of  the  fmalleft  authority  :  Suidas  is  four  or 
five  centuries  later,  and  out  of  the  queilion.  Pliny  tells 
us,  that  there  were  ten  clialci  to  the  obolus  ;  Diodo¬ 
rus  and  Cleopatra  that  there  were  fix  ;  Ifidorus  fays 
there  were  four  ;  and  if  fuch  writers  differ  about  the 
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larger  denomination,  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  Ancient 
final ler  equally  varied  in  different  Hates  ;  an  idea  fup- ,  .  ^  j 

ported  by  thefe  undeniable  witneffes,  the  coins  which 
remain.  Moll  of  the  Greek  copper  coin  which  has 
readied  our  times  confifts  of  chalci  ;  the  lepta  being 
fo  fmall  as  to  be  much  more  liable  to  be  loft.”  In  Dr 
Hunter’s  cabinet,  however,  there  are  feveral  of  the  di- 
lepta  of  Athens  :  and  from  being  ftamped  with  the 
reprefentation  of  two  owls,  feem  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  filver  diobolus  :  a  circumftance  (fays  Mr  Pinker¬ 

ton),  of  itfelf  fufiicient  to  confute  Pollux  ;  fora  dilep¬ 
ton  can  form  no  part  of  feven  ;  a  number  indeed  which 
never  appeared  in  any  coinage  of  the  fame  metals,  and 
is  contradictory  to  common  fenfe.  It  may  be  observ¬ 
ed,  that  the  whole  brafs  coins  of  Athens  publifhed 
by  Dr  Combe  are  reducible  to  four  fizes,  whieh  may 
be  the  lepton ,  dilepton ,  tetralepton  or  hemi chalcos,  and  3g 
chalcos.  The  firft  is  not  above  the  fize  of  one  of  King  Lepton. 
James  I.’s  farthing  tokens  ;  the  laft  about  that  of  our  ddepton, 
common  farthing.”  The  lepta  was  alfo  called  ki^xoc, 
as  being  change  for  the  poor.  The  perhaps 

fo  called  from  the  figure  of  a  wolf  upon  it,  was  the  coin 
of  a  particular  ftate,  and  if  of  brafs  muft  have  weighed, 
three  chalci.  The  other  names  of  the  copper  coins  of 
Greece  are  but  little  known.  Lycurgus  ordered  iron 
monev  to  be  coined  at  Sparta  ;  but  fo  penfhable  is 
this  metal,  that  none  of  that  kind  of  money  lias  readi¬ 
ed  our  times. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  molt 
of  the  coins  of  that  country  diminifhed  very  much  in 
their  value,  the  gold  coinage  being  totally  difeonti- 
nued  :  though  fome  of  the  barbarous  kings  who  ufed 
the  Greek  charader  were  permitted  to  coin  gold, 
but  they  ufed  the  Roman  model  ;  and  the  ftandard 
ufed  by  the  few  cities  in  Afia  who  fpoke  the  Greek 
language  in  the  times  of  the  emperors  is  entirely  un¬ 
known.  Copper  feems  to  have  been  the  only  metal 
coined  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  themfelves  ;  and 
that  upon  the  Roman  ftandard,  then  univerfal  through 
the  empire,  that  there  might  be  no  impediment  to  the 
circulation  of  currency.  They  retained,  however,  fome 
of  their  own  terms,  ufing  them  along  with  thofe  of 
the  Romans.  The  ajfarion  or  ajjarium  of  Rome,  the 
name  of  the  diminifhed  as,  being  16  to  the  drachma 
or  denarius,  the  obolus  was  fo  much  diminifhed  in  va¬ 
lue  as  to  be  ftruck  in  brafs  not  much  larger  than  the 
old  chalcus,  and  valued  at  between  two  and  three  af- 
faria  ;  which  was  indeed  its  ancient  rate  as  to  the 
drachma.  This  appears  from  the  copper  coins  of 
Chios,  which  have  their  names  marked  upon  them. 

The  brafs  obolus,  at  firft  equal  in  fize  to  the  Roman 
feilertius  or  large  brafs,  lefiens  by  degrees  to  about  the 
fize  of  a  filver  drachma.  From  the  badnefs  of  the 
imperial  coinage  in  Greece  alfo,  it  appears  that  brafs 
was  very  fcaree  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
cities  ufing  the  Greek  charaders  ;  being  found  moftly 
in  the  weftern  countries  of  the  Roman  empire.  .  The  39 
time  of  this  declenfion  in  fize  of  the  Greek  coins  is  Era  of  the 
by  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofed  to  have  been  from  Au-^“ 
guilus  down  to  Gallienus.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  Qreekco|n 
that  the  copper  obolus,  at  firft  above  the  fize  of  large  ag6t 
brafs,  was  ufed  in  Greece  about  the  tirqe  of  its  firft 
fubjedion  to  Rome  ;  and  that  the  lepta  ceafing,  the 
chalci  came  in  their  room,  with  the  dichalcus  and  the 
hemiobolion  of  brafs. 
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With  refpeA  to  the  gold  coins  of  the  Greeks,  Mr 
Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  that  metal  was 
coined  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  none 
have  reached  our  times  prior  to  the  reign  of  that  mo¬ 
narch.  From  a  paffage  in  Thucydides  our  author  con¬ 
cludes,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war 
the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin.  Mentioning  the 
treafure  in  the  A.cripolis  or  citadel  of  A-thens,  at  the 
commencement  of  that  war,  the  hiftorian  mentions 
filver  coin,  and  gold  and  filver  in  bullion  ;  and  had 
any  of  the  gold  been  in  coin,  he  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  it.  Philip  began  his  reign  about  68  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  ;  and 
we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  that  any  city  would  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  elegant  and  wealthy  Athens  in  the  coining  of 
gold. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  this  deficiency  of  gold 
coin  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  certain  that  the  coinage 
of  gold  had  taken  place  in  Sicily  long  before  •,  as  we 
have  gold  coin  sof  Gelo  about  491  B.  C.  of  Hiero  I. 
478,  and  of  Dionyiius  I.  in  404,  all  ufing  the  Greek 
characters  ;  though  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  gold 
coins  of  Greece,  as  Philip  caufed  his  to  be.  Gold 
coins  of  Syracufe  even  appear  of  the  third  clafs  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  or  with  an  indented  fquare,  and  a  fmall  figure 
in  one  of  its  fegments.  Gold  coins  are  ufed  in  the 
cities  of  Brettium,  Tarentum,  and  throughout  Magna 
Gnecia  ;  alfo  in  Panticapsea  in  Thrace,  and  likewife 
Cofa  in  that  country  ;  but  not  in  Tufcany,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  though  Neumann  proves  that  they  were 
ftruck  by  Brutus,  and  are  unqueftionably  as  ancient  as 
the  Greek  coins.  The  Thebans  and  Athenians  pro¬ 
bably  coined  the  firft  gold  after  Philip  had  fet  them 
the  example,  and  when  they  were  attempting  to  refill 
the  projeCls  of  that  enterprifing  monarch.  The  iEto- 
lians  probably  coined  their  gold  during  the  time  of 
their  greateft  power,  about  a  century  after  Philip,  and 
when  they  were  combating  the  power  of  Aratus  and 
the  Achaean  league.  “  There  is  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton), 
but  one  of  Thebes,  much  worn,  in  Dr  Hun¬ 

ter’s  cabinet,  and  weighing  but  59  grains  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  not  above  two  or  three  y^va-oi  or  gold  didrachms 
of  Athens  in  the  world  ;  one  of  which  is  alfo  in  the 
collection  of  Dr  Hunter,  and  weighs  1324-  grains. 
It  appears  to  be  more  modern  than  the  reign  of  Phi¬ 
lip.  That  monarch  having  got  pofleflion  of  the  mines 
of  Philippi  in  Thrace,  improved  them  fo  much,  that 
they  produced  him  annually  above  a  thoufand  talents 
of  gold,  or  2,880,000!.  of  our  money.  From  this 
gold  the  firft  coins  named  from  the  monarch,  Philippi , 
were  ftruck.  They  were  marked  with  his  portrait  ; 
and  for  many  ages  after  were  fo  numerous,  that  they 
were  common  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  whence  the 
name  Philippi  became  at  length  common  to  gold,  fil¬ 
ver,  and  at  laft  even  brafs  coins  of  their  fize.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Philfp  gold  was  very  fcarce  in  Greece  ; 
but  after  the  Phocians  had  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphos,  this  precious  metal  which  had  been  valu¬ 
ed  as  gems,  and  confecrated  only  to  the  decoration 
of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  began  to  be  known  among 
the  Greeks.  The  comparative  value  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver,  however,  feem  to  have  been  at  that  time  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  are  now.  Herodotus  values 
gold  at  13  times  its  weight  in  filver;  Plato  in  his 
Hipparchus  at  12 ;  and  even  the  low  value  of  10  to  1 
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feeins  to  have  been  the  dated  value  in  Greece,  though 
in  Rome  the  plenty  of  filver  from  the  Spaniih  mines 
made  the  value  of  gold  to  be  much  higher  ;  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  ever  valued  in  that 
city  at  lefs  than  12  times  its  weight  in  filver.  The 
Philippus  %%vr(&>9  gold  pieces,  or  Jlater ,  is  a  didraclim, 
and  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  ancient  coins.  Mr 
Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  it  went  for  20  filver 
drachms  on  its  firft  appearance  ;  but  in  latter  times 
for  25  Greek  drachma;  or  Roman  denarii.  There  are 
proofs  of  the  Philippi  being  didraclims,  both  from  the 
writings  of  ancient  authors  and  from  numbers  of  the 
coins  themfelves,  which  remain  to  this  day  ;  and  that 
the  or  principal  gold  coin  of  Greece,  was  of 

the  fame  weight,  is  alfo  evident  from  ancient  writings. 

It  was  anciently  worth  about  15s.  but  valuing  gold 
now  at  the  medium  price  of  4I.  per  ounce,  it  is  worth 
about  20s.  The  Yipiyevr(5y)  or  half  the  former  coin, 
fcarcely  occurs  of  the  coinage  of  Philip  and  Alexan¬ 
der,  though  it  does  of  Hiero  I.  of  Syracufe  and  of  King 
Pyrrhus.  It  palled  for  ten  filver  drachmas,  and  was 
valued  only  at  7s.  6d.  though  now  worth  10s.  There 
was  another  divifion  of  this  kind  worth  about  5  s. 

There  were  befides  fome  lelfer  divifions  of  gold  coins, 
which  could  not  be  worth  above  two  drachmas.  Thefe 
were  coined  in  Cyrene  ;  and  there  were  befides  feveral 
old  gold  coins  of  Afia  Minor,  the  value  of  which  is 
now  unknown.  Our  author  fuppofes  that  they  were 
coined  not  with  relation  to  their  weight  as  parts  of  the 
drachma,  but  merely  to  make  them  correfpond  with  fo 
many  filver  pieces  as  was  necelfary.  There  are  alfo 
larger  coins  than  the  y%vcr(5yf  the  of  Alexan¬ 

der  and  Lylimachus,  being  double  its  value.  Some 
others  are  met  with  of  Lyfimachus,  Antiochus  III. 
and  fome  of  the  Egyptian  monarclis,  weighing  four  times 
the  and  now  worth  about  4I.  fterling.  Some 

weigh  even  more  ;  but  this  our  author  fuppofes  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  gold  being  lefs  pure.  4- 

In  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  money  was  at  Roman 
firft  eftimated  by  weight  ;  and  the  firft  metal  coined  money, 
by  that  people  was  copper,  filver  being  long,  unknown 
in  Rome  ;  nor  is  it  certainly  known  that  any  filver 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  Italian  mines.  In  Rome 
the  firft  valuation  of  money  was  by  the  libra  gravis 
aris ,  or  pound  of  heavy  brafs  :  and  in  the  progrefs  of 
their  conquefts,  the  little  filver  and  gold  that  came  in 
their  way  was  regulated  by  the  fame  ftandard,  as  aP“Qf  the  R0- 
pears  from  the  ftoiy  of  Biennus.  ft  he  weights  made^.^  pound, 
ufe  of  were  the  fame  with  thofe  which  continue  to  this 
day.  The  pound  confifted  of  12  ounces  of  458  grains 
each  ;  but  the  pound  by  which  the  money  was  weigh¬ 
ed  appears  to  have  confifted  only  of  420  grains  to  the 
ounce,  or  to  have  contained  in  all  5040  grains.  This 
became  the  ftandard  of  copper  ;  and  when  filver  came 
to  be  coined,  feven  denarii  went  to  the  ounce  as  eight 
drachms  did  in  Greece.  Gold  was  regulated  by  the 
fcriptulum  or  fcrupulum ,  the  third  part  of  a  denarius, 
and  by  the  larger  weights  juft  mentioned.  The  num¬ 
ber  10  was  at  firft  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  counting 
their  money  ;  but  finding  afterwards  that  a  fmalRr 
number  was  more  convenient,  they  divided  it  into 
quarters  ;  and  as  the  quarter  of  10  is  2~, they  for  this  44 
reafon  beftowed  upon  it  the  name  of fajlertius  or  “  half  Sett  ertius, 
the  third  to  exprefs  that  it  was  two  of  any  weights, as>  &c‘ 
meafures,  6c c.  and  half  a  third  ;  whence  the  feftertius 
B  2  came 
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Ancient  came  at  laft  to  be  the  grand  eftimate  of  Roman  mo- 
Money.  ney#  The  as  be;ng  at  thelargeft,  and  indeed  the 
v  -J  cmly  Roman  coin,  the  word  fejlertius  means  fejlertius  as , 

or  “  two  afes  and  an  half.”  On  the  firft  coining  of 
filver,  the  denarius  of  ten  afes  was  ftruck  in  the  moft 
common  and  convenient  denary  divifion  of  money,  or 
that  hy  tens  ;  the  feftertius  being  of  courfe  two  afes 
and  an  half.  But  the  denarius  being  afterwards  efti- 
mated  at  16  afes,  the  name  feftertius  was  Hill  applied 
to  a  quarter  of  the  denarius,  though  it  now  contained 
four  afes.  The  term  fejlertius  was  applied  to  all  fums 
\  not  exceeding  1000  feftertii,  or  81.  6s.  8d.  ;  but  for 

greater  fums  the  mode  of  the  feftertius  was  likewife 
altered,  though  not  to  exclude  the  former.  Very  large 
films  of  money  were  eftimated  by  the  hundred  weight 
of  brafs  ;  for  the  Romans  were  at  ftrft  unacquainted 
with  the  talent.  The  hundred  weight,  by  way  of 
eminence,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  portdus , 
and  fejlertium  pondus  became  a  phrafe  for  two  hundred 
weight  and  an  half.  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion, 
that  we  may  value  the  as  libralis  of  ancient  Rome  at 
about  eightpence  Englifh.  Eftimating  the  as  there¬ 
fore  at  a  pound  weight,  the  fejlertium.  pondus  was  equal 
to  iooo  fejlertii ,  or  81.  6s.  8d.  ;  and  by  a  coincidence 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
defign,  as  foon  as  the  filver  coinage  appeared,  the 
fejlertium  centum  denariorum  was  always  equal  to  81. 
6s.  8d.  alfo.  The  word  fefertium  itfelf,  however,  feems 
to  have  been  unknown  prior  to  the  coinage  of  ftlver 
money  at  Rome  :  the  Jondera  gravis  eeris  being  fuffi- 
cient  before  that  time  for  all  the  pnrpofes  of  a  ftate  in 
which  money  was  fo  fcarce.  But-  however  this  may 
be,  the  pondus  or  hundred  weight  of  brafs  was  precife- 
ly  worth  ioo  denarii,  or  a  pound  of  filver.  As  the 
great  feftertium  was  always  valued  at  iooo  of  the 
frrraller,  or  81.  6s.  8d.  we  never  find  one  feftertium 
mentioned  in  authors,  but  two,  three,  or  more  ;  ten 
thoufand  of  them  being  equal  to  8,333,333!.  6s.  8d. 

The  ftates  from  which  the  Romans  may  be  fuppof- 
ed  firft  to  ha  te  derived  their  coinage,  were  the  Etruf- 
cans  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Magna  Grxcia  ailfe. 
Sicily.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Gronovius,  &e.  contend  that 
it  was  from  the  Sicilians  that  the  Romans  firft  derived 
their  knowledge  of  money  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  argues 
that  it  was  from  the  Etrufcans.  In  confirmation  of 
his  opinion  he  appeals  to  the  ftate  of  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  have  been  the  firft  who  coined  money  at 
Rome.  At  that  time  the  whole  Roman  dominion 
did  not  extend  beyond  ten  miles  round  the  city  ;  and 
was  entirely  furrounded  by  the  Etrufcan  and  Ratin 
ftates  ;  Cuma  being  the  next  Greek  colony  to  it  that 
was  of  any  confequence,  and  which  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Naples,  at  about  the  diftance  of  150 
miles.  Our  author  afks,  Is  it  reafonable  to  thipk 
that  the  Romans  received  the  ufe  of  money  fror$  the 
Ew.ufcans  and  Latians  who  were  their  neighbours,  or 
from  the  Greeks,  who  were  at  a  diftance,  and  at  that 
time,  as  far  as  appears  from  their  hiftory,  abfolutely 
unknown  to  them  ?  “  If  this  argument  (adds  he),  is 
ftvong  with  regard  to  the  neareft  Grecian  colonies, 
what  inuft  it  be  with  refpeft  to  Sicily,  an  ifland  300 
miles  diftant  from  Rome,  where  it  was  not  known,  at 
that  time,  if  a  boat  went  by  land  or  water  ?”  Argu¬ 
ments,  however,  for  this  opinion,  have  been  derived 
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from  the  fimilarity  betwixt  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  Ancient 
coins  ;  which  Mr  Pinkerton  now  proceeds  to  examine.  Money. 
The  Greek  pound  in  Sicily  was  called  Xit^x,  and  con-  "\r— * 

filled,  like  the  Roman,  of  12  ovyKtcu,  or  ounces  ;  and 
Mr  Pinkerton  grants  that  the  Roman  libra  was  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  Greek  A but  denies  that  the  as,  or 
libra,  a  coin,  was  from  Sicilian  model.  The  Sicilians 
had  indeed  a  coin  named  ;  but  it  was  of  filver,  and 
of  equal  value  to  the  iEginean  ftandard,  ten  of  which 
went  to  the  Sicilian  He  differs  from  Gro- 

novius,  that  the  ftandard  of  iEgina  was  ufed  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  and  of  courfe  at  Syracufe  ;  as  it  appears  from 
Ariftotle,  that  the  Sicilians  had  a  talent  or  ftandard  of 
their  own.  The  Sicilian  obolus  or  A tr^x  contained  al¬ 
fo  1 2  ounces  or  chalci,  fo  named  at  firft  becaufe  they 
weighed  an  ounce  weight  ;  but  the  ovyjaxi  of  Hiero 
weigh  m^re  than  a  troy  ounce  ;  and  the  brafs  coins 
of  Agrigentum  are  marked  with  cyphers  as  far  as  fix  : 
the  largeft  weighing  only  186  grains,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  primitive  ounce.  Our  author  denies  that 
even  the  Roman  denarius  took  its  rife  from  the  Sici¬ 
lian  as  many  authors  affert.  Were  this  the 

cafe,  it  would  have  weighed  1 80  grains  ;  whereas  the 
lloman  denarii  are  not  above  the  third  part  of  the 
quantity. 

From  all  thefe  confi derations,  our  author  is  of  opi-  46 
nion  that  the  Sicilians  borrowed  the  divifion  of  their  Origin  of 
A<t£*  from  the  Etrufcans,  or  poflibly  from  the  Romans  Sicilian 
themfelves  ;  which  our  author  thinks  is  more  probable  com3, 
than  that  the  Romans  had  it  from  Sicily.  The 
ftrongeft  argument,  however,  againft  the  Roman  coin-  , 
age  being  borrowed  from  the  Sicilian  is,  that  though 
great  numbers  of  Sicilian  coins  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  medallifts,  yet  none  of  them  refemble  the 
as  libralis  of  the  Romans  in  any  degree.  In  moft  ca¬ 
binets  alfo  there  are  Etrufcan  coins  upon  the  exa£t 
fcale  of  the  as  libralis ,  and  feveral  of  its  divifions  ; 
from  whence  Mr  Pinkerton  concludes,  that  “  thefe, 
and  thefe  alone,  muft  have  afforded  a  pattern  to  the 
primitive  Roman  coinage.”  The  Etrufcans  were  a  co¬ 
lony  from  Lydia,  to  which  country  Herodotus  aferibes 
the  firft  invention  of  coinage.  “  Thofe  eoloniits  (fays 
Mr  Pinkerton),  upon  looking  round  their  fet dements,, 
and  finding  that  no  filver  was  to  be  had,  and  much  lefs 
gold,”  fupplied  the  mercantile  medium  with  copper ; 
to  which  the  cafe  of  Sweden  is  very  fimikir,  which,  as 
late  as  the  laft  century,  had  copper  coins  of  fueli  mag¬ 
nitude,  that  wheelbarrows  were  ufed  to  carry  off  a 
fum  not  very  confiderable. 

Some  coins  are  found  which  exceed  the  as  libralis  in  ^ 
weight;  and  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  prior  to  the  Of  the  moft 
time  of  Servius  Tullius.  Some  of  them  are  met  with  ancient  Ro¬ 
of  34  and  of  53  Roman  ounces;  having  upon  onemancoin3* 
fide  the  figure  of  a  bull  rudely  impreffed,  and  upon 
the  other  the  bones  of  a  fifti.  They  are  moft  com¬ 
monly  found  at  Tudder,  or  Tudertum  in  Umbria  ; 
but  they  appear  always  broken  at  one  end  :  fo  that 
Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  perhaps  fome  might 
be  ftrudk  of  the  decuftis  form,  or  weighing  ten  pounds. 

Thefe  pieces,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  make  it  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Romans  derived  their  large  brafs  coins 
from  the  Etrufcans  and  the  neighbouring  ftates  :  they 
are  all  caft  in  moulds  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
appear  much  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  afes,  even 
fuch  as  are  of  the  greateft  antiquity. 


Mr 
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Mr  Pinkerton  agrees  with  Sir  Iiaac  Newton  as  to  the 
time  that  Servius  Tullius  reigned  in  Rome,  which  he 
fuppofes  to  be  about  460.  B.  C.  His  coinage  feems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  as,  or  piece  of  brafs  having 
the  imprefiion  of  Janus  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  prow 
of  a  fhip  on  the  other  ;  bccaufe  Janus  arrived  in  Italy 
by  fea.  Varro,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  very  fir  11 
coins  of  Tullius  had  the  figure  of  a  bull,  or  other  cattle 
upon  them,  like  the  Etrufcan  coins,  of  which  they 
were  imitations.  Thofe  with  the  figure  of  Janus  and 
the  prow  of  a  fhip  upon  them  may  be  fuppofed  firlt 
to  have  appeared  about  400  B.  C.  but,  in  a  fhort 
time,  various  fubdivifions  of  the  as  were  coined.  The 
Suhdivifi -fem*s>  or  is  commonly  ftamped  with  the  head  of 

of  the  Jupiter  laureated  ;  the  triens  or  third,  having  four  cy¬ 
phers,  as  being  originally  of  four  ounces  weight,  has 
the  head  of  Minerva  ;  the  quadrnns  or  quarter,  marked 
with  three  cyphers,  has  the  head  of  Hercules  wrapt 
in  the  lioips  (kin  ;  the  /extans  or  fixth,  having  only 
two  cyphers,  is  marked  with  the  head  of  Mercury 
with  a  cap  and  wings  ;  while  the  uncia  having  only 
one  cypher,  is  marked  with  the  head  of  Rome.  All 
thefe  coins  appear  to  have  been  call  in  moulds,  by  a 
confiderable  number  at  a  times  and  in  the  Britifh  mu- 
feum  there  are  four  of  them  all  united  together  as 
taken  out  of  the  mould  in  which  perhaps  dozens  were 
call  together.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  fmall- 
er  divifions  were  ftruek  inftead  of  being  call  ;  but  the 
larger  flill  continued  to  be  call  until  the  as  fell  to  two 
ounces.  Even  after  this  time  it  was  Hill  called 
libra ,  and  accounted  a  pound  of  copper  ;  though  there 
Larger  de-  were  now  larger  denominations  of  it  coined,  fuch 
as  the  bijfas  or  double  as  ;  trejfis  and  quadrujfis  of  three 
and  four  afes  ;  nay,  as  far  as  decujfts  or  ten  afes,  mar¬ 
ked  X.  Olivieri  mentions  one  in  his  own  cabinet 
weighing  upwards  of  25  ounces,  and  caft  when  the  as 
was  about  three  ounces  weight.  There  is  likewife  in 
the  Mufoeum  Etrufcum  a  decuflis  of  40  Roman  ounces, 
caft  when  the  as  was  at  four  ounces.  There  was 
i  kewife  a  curious  decufiis  in  the  Jefuits  library  at 
Rome,  for  which  an  Englilh  medallift  offered  20I.  ; 
but  it  was  feized  by  the  Pope  along  with  every  other 
thing  belonging  to  the  fociety. 

Mr  Pinkerton  contefts  the  opinion  of  Pliny  that 
Decreafe  of  the  as  continued  of  a  pound  weight  till  the  end  of 
the  as  in  the  firlt  Punic  war.  His  opinion  (he  fays),  is  Con¬ 
futed  by  the  coins  which  Hill  remain  ;  and  it  appears 
probable  to  him  that  the  as  decreafed  gradually  in 
weight ;  and,  from  one  or  two  of  the  pieces  which 
Itill  exiit,  he  feems  to  think  that  the  decreafe  was 
flow,  a-s  from  a  pound  to  eleven  ounces,  then  to  ten, 
nine,  &c. ;  but  neither  the  as  nor  its  parts  were  ever 
correctly  fized.  During  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  when  the  Romans  were  fore  preffed  by  Hanni-> 
bal,  the  as  was  reduced  to  a  fmgle  ounce.  It  is  faid 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  215th  year  before  our  era, 
being  about  36  years  after  the  former  change.  This 
as  libralis,  with  the  face  of  Janus  upon  it,  is  the  form 
moil  commonly  met  with  ^previous  to  its  being  redu¬ 
ced  to  two  ounces.  Our  author  fuppofes  that  the  as 
libralis  continued  for  at  leaf!  a  century  and  an  half 
after  the  coinage  of  Tullius,  down  to  300  B.  C.  about 
the  year  of  Rome  452,  between  which  and  the  yo2d 
year  of  Rome  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  as  to  two 
cunces  mult  have  taken  place.  The  following  table 
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of  the  dates  of  the  Roman  coinage  is  given  by  Mr  Ancient 
Pinkerton.  Money.  ^ 

The  libralis,  coined  by  Tullius  with  the  figures  of  1  ‘v  J 
oxen,  &c.  about  167  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  or  about  the  year  be¬ 
fore  Chrilt  -  -  .  -  -  460 

As  libralis  with  Janus  and  the  prow  of  a  lliip  400 
As  of  ten  ounces  -  -  300 

Eight  -  290 

Six  -  280 

Four  -  -  -  -  270 

Three  -  -  .  260 

Two,  according  to  Pliny  -  -  250 

One,  according  to  the  fame  author  -  214 

About  175  B.  C.  alfo,  we  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
that  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce  by  the  Papy- 
rian  law,  at  which  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Pliny 
himfelf,  and  long  after. 

After  the  Romans  began  to  have  an  intercourfe  with 
Greece,  a  variety  of  elegant  figures  appear  upon  the 
parts  of  the  as,  though  not  on  the  as  itfelf  till  after  the 
time  of  Sylla.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  republic 
alfo,  dupondii ,  or  double  afes,  were  coined,  together 
with  the  feftertii  rerei,  which  came  in  place  of  the 
quadrujfes ,  when  the  denarius  began  to  be  reckoned  at 
1 6  afes  ;  probably  at  the  time  the  latter  wa9  reduced  to 
half  an  ounce.  In  fome  inftances  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  Romans  accommodated  their  coins  to  the 
country  where  their  army  was  ftationed  ;  whence  we 
have  many  coins  marked  as  Roman,  which  have  been  Coin3  on 
coined  in  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  and  are  evidently  the  Greek 
upon  the  Greek  and  not  the  Roman  feale.  In  the  lat-^.a^e  mark— 
ter  part  of  the  republican  times,  alfo,  the  types  begin  R°" 
to  vary  ;  fo  that  we  have  a  brafs  coin  fuppofed  to  be 
ltruck  by  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  having  upon  it  a 
double  head  of  that  warrior,  reprefenting  a  Janus.  Mr 
Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  adupondius;  which 
indeed  appears  to  be  the  cafe  from  the  double  head. 

This  coin  is  of  copper,  and  ftill  weighs  an  ounce,  not-  # 

withftanding  its  antiquity. 

The  largeft  imperial  copper  coin  was  the  feftertins,  Of  the  fc~ 
a  piece  worth  about  twopence  of  our  money.  Mr^ertius** 
Pinkerton  cenfures  feverely  the  opinion  of  other  me- 
dallifts,  all  of  whom  fay  that  the  feftertius  was  of  El¬ 
ver*  “  In  fa£t  (fays  he),  it  would  be  as  rational  in 
any  antiquary,  a  tlioufimd.  years  hence,  to  contend 
that  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  are  of  filver,  becaule 
they  were  fo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ”  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  own  opinion,  he  quotes  the  following 
paftage  from  Pliny  :  “  The  greateft  glory  of  brafs  is 
now  due  to  the  Marian,  called  alfo  that  of  Cordova. 

This,  after  the  Livian,  moll  abforbs  the  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  imitates  the  goodnefs  of  native  orichalcum 
in  our  feftertii  and  dupondiarii,  the  afes  being  con¬ 
tented  with  their  own  copper.”  Gronovius  confeftes 
that  he  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  paftage, 
and  that  it  caufes  him  hefitate  in  his  opinion.  The  * 

Livian  mine  mentioned  here  by  Pliny,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  got  its  name  from  Livia  the  wife  of  Auguftus  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  pieces  marked  with  her 
portrait,  entitled  Justitia,  Salus,  Virtus,  &c. 
were  dupondii  from  this  very  mine,  the  metal  being 
exceedingly  fine,  and  of  the  kind  na.med  Corinthian 
brafs  by  the  ancient  medallifts.  “  Perhaps  (fays  Mr 
Pinkerton),  the  mine  received  its  name  from  this  very 

circumftance 
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Ancient  circumftance  of  her  coins  being  ftruck  in  the  metal 
Money.  ^  taken  from  it.” 

^r—J  No  change  took  place  in  the  Roman  coinage  from 
r  .5$  the  time  that  the  as  fell  to  half  an  ounce  to  the 
ofyeUow  days  of  Pliny  :  but  Mr  Pinkerton  obferves,  that  be- 
brafs.  fore  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  yellow  brafs  began  to 
be  ufed,  and  was  always  looked  upon  to  be  double  the 
'  value  of  Cyprian  or  red  copper.  There  are  but  few 
coins  in  large  brafs  immediately  before  Julius  Caefar, 
or  even  belonging  to  that  emperor  ;  but  from  the  time 
of  Auguftus  downward,  the  large  coins  are  all  found 
of  brafs,  and  not  one  of  them  copper.  The  largeft  of 
what  are  called  the  middle  fize  are  all  of  yellow  brafs ; 
and  the  next  fize,  which  is  the  as,  and  weighs  half  an 
ounce,  is  univerfally  copper.  What  the  ancients  na¬ 
med  orichalcum ,  or  what  we  call  brafs ,  was  always  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  greatly  fnperior  in  value  to  the  ses  Cy- 
prium.  Procopius,  fpeaking  of  a  ftatue  of  Juftinian, 
tells  us,  that  brafs  inferior  in  colour  to  gold  is  almoft 
equal  in  value  to  filver.  The  mines  of  native  brafs 
were  very  few  in  number,  and  were  owing  entirely  to 
the  fmgular  combination  of  copper  and  lapis  calamina- 
ris  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  very  feldom  oc¬ 
curs  ;  and  the  ancients  were  far  from  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  method  of  combining  thefe  two  bo¬ 
dies  artificially ;  fo  that  yellow  brafs  was  always  efteem- 
ed  at  double  the  value  of  copper  :  and  hence,  in  the 
ancient  coinages,  the  brafs  and  copper  pieces  were 
kept  as  diftindt  as  thofe  of  gold  and  filver. 

Mr  Pinkerton  challenges  to  himfelf  the  difcovery 
that  the  imperial  feftertius  was  of  brafs;  and  is  at  con- 
fiderable  pains  to  bring  proofs  of  it.  Befides  the  tef- 
timony  of  Pliny,  which  of  itfelf  would  be  decifive, 
this  is  fupported  by  the  ftrongeil  collateral  evidence  of 
other  authors.  From  a  paflage  in  Julius  Africanus, 
who  wrote  the  Ixlpjccc,  or  Treatife  on  Medicine,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  nummus,  or  feftertius,  weighed  an 
ounce,  and  of  confequence  that  it  could  not  be  filver 
but  brafs  ;  and  all  the  large  imperial  Roman  coins 
weigh  an  ounce.  We  know  not  the  age  in  which  Ju- 
-  lius  Africanus  lived  ;  but  as  he  makes  the  denarius  to 
contain  1 6  afes,  he  muft  have  been  before  the  age  of 
Gallienus,  when  it  had  60.  Gronovius  fuppofes  him 
to  have  been  the  fame  mentioned  by  Eufebius.  This 
author  fpeaks  of  a  Julius  Africanus  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Heliogabalus,  and  whom  Mr  Pinkerton  fup¬ 
pofes  to  have  been  the  fame  with  him  above-men- 
tioned. 

Diminution  The  feftertius  underwent  no  change  till  the  time  of 
of  the  fe-  Alexander  Severus,  when  it  was  diminiftied  by^one- 
liertius.  third  of  its  weight.  Trajanus  Decius  was  the  firft 
who  coined  double  feftertii,  or  quinarii,  of  brafs  ;  but 
from  the  time  of  Trebonianus  Gallus  to  that  of  Gal¬ 
lienus,  when  the  firft  brafs  ceafes,  the  feftertius  does 
not  weigh  above  the  third  part  of  an  ounce  :  the  lar¬ 
ger  coins  are  accounted  double  feftertii  ;  and  after 
the  time  of  Gallienus  it  totally  vanifhes.  In  the  time 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienus  we  find  a  new  kind  of  coin^ 
age,  mentioned  by  the  name  of  denarii  arts,  or  Philip - 
pi  arei .  Two  fizes  of  denarii  began  to  be  ufed  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla  ;  the  larger  of  fix  feftertii,  or  24 
afiaria  ;  the  fmaller  of  four  feftertii,  or  16  afiaria  as 
ufual.  In  the  time  of  Pupienus,  the  latter  was  redu¬ 
ced  to  fuch  a  fraall  fize  as  not  to  weigh  more  than 
36  grains  ;  though  in  Caracalla’ s  time  it  weighed  56. 
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After  the  time  of  Gordian  III.  the  fmaller  coin  fell  Ancient 
into  difufe,  as  breeding  confnfion.  The  larger  dena-  Money, 
rius  of  fix  feftertii,  though  diminiftied  at  laft  to  the  '—sr—* 
fize  of  the  early  denarius,  ftill  retained  its  value  of  fix 
feftertii,  or  24  afiaria.  The  Philippus  areus  came  at 
length  in  place  of  the  feftertius.  It  was  alfo  called 
denarius;  from  which  we  may  learn  not  only  their 
fize,  but  that  they  were  in  value  ten  afiaria  as  the  firft 
denarius.  I11  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  the  place  of 
the  feftertius  was  fupplied  by  the  follis,  that  emperor 
having  reftored  the  filver  coin  to  its  purity,  and  like- 
wife  given  this  form  to  the  copper;  but  it  would  feem 
that  this  reftoration  of  the  coinage  only  took  place  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  reign;  whence  we  have  but  few 
of  his  filver  coins,  and  ftill  fewer  of  the  folks,  though 
the  denarii  eerei  continue  quite  common  down  to  the 
time  of  Conftantine.  The  follis  of  Dioclefian  feems 
to  have  weighed  above  half  an  ounce  ;  and  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  is  of  opinion,  that  Dioclefian  defigned  this 
coin  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  denarius  asreus ;  which 
of  courfe  was  worth  ten  afiarise,  and  iix  of  them  went 
to  the  filver  denarius.  From  this  time  the  afiarium 
diminifhes  to  the  fize  of  30  grains;  and  foon  after  the 
follis  appeared,  the  denarius  asreus  was  entirely  drop¬ 
ped,  the  former  having  gradually  fupplied  its  place. 

Some  mints  appear  to  have  retained  the  ufe  of  the  de¬ 
narius  longer  than  others  ;  and  in  fome  the  change 
was  preceded,  and  gradually  brought  in  by  wafhing 
the  follis  with  filver  or  tin,  as  the  denarius  had  for¬ 
merly  been.  Pieces  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  times 
of  Dioclefian,  Maximian  I.  and  II.  and  Conftantius  I.; 
that  is,  for  about  ten  years  after  the  follis  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  countries,  however,  retained  the  de¬ 
narius  asreus ;  others  the  follis  ;  and  fome  had  a  me¬ 
dium  betwixt  the  two,  or  the  follis  waftied  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  denarius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Conftantine  I.  a  55 
new  coinage  was  introduced  throughout  the  whole  New  coin- 
empire.  The  follis  coined  by  this  prince  was  of  halfage 
an  ounce  weight  ;  24  of  them  going  to  the  milliaren- 
fis,  or  larger  filver  coin.  The  word  follis  fignifies  alfo  t;ne  j 
a  purfe,  in  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  find  it  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  Byzantine  hiftory.  The  common  follis  of 
filver,  when  it  occurs  by  itfelf,  means  a  purfe  of  250 
milliarenfes,  as  the  feftertium  was  250  denarii  ;  and  by 
a  law  of  Conftantine  I.  every  man  paid  to  the  ftate  a. 
follis  or  purfe  according  to  his  income.  The  method 
of  counting  by  purfes  continues  in  Turkey  to  this  day.  ^ 

The  dupondius  was  only  half  the  value  of  the  fefter-  of  the  chi* 
tius,  or  about  one  penny  fterling  ;  and  before  the  pondius.  j 
yellow  brafs  appeared  it  feems  to  have  been  ftruck  up¬ 
on  copper,  and  double  the  fize  of  the  as.  There  are 
fome  of  this  coin,  ftruck  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar, 
in  yellow  brafs,  weighing  half  an  ounce,  with  a  head  of 
Venus  Vidftrix  upon  one  fide  ;  on  the  reverfe,  a  female 
figure,  with  ferpents  at  her  feet  :  while  others  have  a 
Victory  on  the  reverfe,  with  Q^Oppius  Pr.  After  the 
time  of  Auguftus,  the  dupondius  was  ftruck  in  yellow 
brafs;  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  alfo  the  cafe  in  his  time. 

The  word  dupondiarius  feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  Pliny, 
and  adopted,  not  to  exprefs  that  the  coin  w^as  dupondius , 
but  that  it  was  of  dupondiary  value.  Neither  was  the 
former  word  confined  to  fignify  double  weight,  but  was 
ufed  alfo  for  double  length  or  meafure,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  pf  dupondius  pes ,  or  two  feet,  &c.  In  the  im- 
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Ancient  perial  times,  therefore,  dupondms  was  ufed,  not  to  fig- 
Money.  ntfy  a  c0’m  0f  double  the  weight  of  the  as,  but  of 

- 1  double  the  value.  It  was  one  of  the  mod  common  of 

the  Roman  coins  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  very  com¬ 
mon  even  in  Conftantinople.  In  the  time  of  Juf- 
tinian,  it  feems  there  was  a  cuftom  of  nicknaming 
young  ftudents  of  the  law  dupondii ,  againft  which  the 
emperor  made  a  law  ;  but  it  is  not  known  what  gave 
rife  to  the  name.  The  dupondius,  though  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  as,  is  commonly  of  finer  workman- 
fhip,  the  metal  being  greatly  fupericr  in  value.  It 
continues  to  be  of  yellow  brafs,  as  well  as  the  fefter- 
tius,  to  the  time  of  Gallienus  ;  but  the  as  is  always  of 
^  copper. 

Of  the  af-  The  imperial  as,  or  aJfaAum ,  was  worth  only  an 
farium.  halfpenny.  At  firft  it  weighed  half  an  ounce,  and 
was  always  of  copper  till  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when 
it  was  made  of  brafs,  and  weighed  only  the  eight  part 
of  an  ounce.  From  the  time  of  Gallienus  to  that  of 
Dioclefian,  it  continued  to  diminifh  Rill  more,  the  fize 
being  then  twenty  to  an  ounce.  This  was  the  fame 
with  the  lepta,  or  fmalleR  coins  but  the  vovutu,  which 
^3  weighed  only  ten  grains. 

Parts  of  The  parts  of  the  as  occur  but  feldom  ;  which  may, 
the  as.  indeed,  be  well  expedted,  confidering  the  low  value  of 

it  ;  though  there  Rill  occur  fome  of  thofe  called  femis, 
triens,  quadrans,  fextans,  and  uncia,  coined  in  the 
times  of  Nero  and  Domitian.  There  is  no  fmall  brafs 
from  the  time  of  Pertinax  to  that  of  Gallienus,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  Trajanus  Decius  ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Gallienus  it  becomes  extremely  common  ;  and  the  coins 
of  fmall  brafs,  as  well  as  the  larger,  are  always  mark¬ 
ed  S.  C.  fuel)  as  want  it  being  univerfally  accounted 
forgeries,  and  were  plated  with  filver,  though  the 
plating  be  now  worn  off.  The  fmall  pieces  ftruck  for 
Raves  during  the  time  of  the  faturnalia,  muff  alfo  be 
diftinguiftied  from  the  parts  of  the  as.  The  S.  C. 
upon  thefe  moft  probably  fignifies  Saturni  Confulto,  and 
were  Rruck  in  ridicule  of  the  true  coins,  as  the  Raves 

59  on  that  occafion  had  every  privilege  of  irony. 

Of  the  The  feftertius  diminifhes  from  Pertinax  to  Gallienus 

hnalleil  f0  that  no  parts  of  the  as  are  Rruck,  itfelf  being 
coirs'111  Trajanus  Decius,  indeed,  coined  fome  fmall 

pieces,  which  went  for  the  femis  of  the  time.  The 
fmall  brafs  coins  under  Gallienus  were  called  affaria, 
fixty  of  which  went  to  the  filver  denarius.  They  are 
about  the  fize  of  the  denarius,  and  fome  of  them  oc¬ 
cur  of  the  coinage  of  G  alius  and  his  family,  of  half 
that  fize,  which  appear  to  have  been  Rruck  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  the  affarium  was  dimi- 
nifhed  to  a  Rill  fmaller  fize.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  fome  of  thefe  very  fmall  coins  had  been  Rruck  in 
all  ages  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  fcatter  among  the 

60  people  on  folemn  occafions.  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opi- 
Of  the  mif- nion  that  they  are  the  mtjjilia ,  though  moR  other  me- 
fiha.  dalliRs  think  that  they  were  medallions.  u  But  if  fo 

(fays  our  author),  they  were  certainly  called  mtffilta  a 
non  mlttendo;  for  it  would  be  odd  if  fine  medallions 
were  fcattered  among  the  mob.  It  is  a  common  cuf- 
tora  juR  now  to  Rrike  'counters  to  fcatter  among  the 
populace  on  fuch  occafions,  while  medals  are  given  to 
peers  of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  may  very  juRly  reafon 
from  analogy  . on  this  occafion.” 

The  ajfarion  or  lepton  of  the  Conftantir.opolitan  em- 
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pire  was,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  one  of  the  Ancient 
fmalleft  coins  known  in  antiquity,  weighing  no  more  ,  onC}‘  , 
than  20  grains;  and  the  noumia  were  the  very  fmalleR 
which  have  reached  our  times,  being  only  one-half  of 
the  former.  By  reafon  of  their  extreme  finalliiefs, 
they  are  very  fcarce  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us, 
that  he  has  in  his  poffelfion  a  fine  one  of  Theodofius  II. 
which  has  on  it  the  emperors  head  in  profile.  Theo¬ 
dofius  P.  F.  AV.;  on  the  reverfe  a  wreath,  having  m 
the  centre  vot.  xx. :  mult.  xxx.  .  .  61 

The  principal  coin  of  the  lower  empire  was  the  fol-  Coins  of 
lis,  which  was  divided  into  an  half  and  quarter,  named^  ™er 
and  rirx^rov  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  fhown 
by  Du  Cange  to  have  been  a  fmall  brafs  coin,  as  the 
other  is  fuppofed  to  have  bOcn  by  Mr  Pinkerton.— 

Befides  thefe,  the  follis  was  divided  into  8  oboli,  16 
affaria  or  lepta,  and  32  noumia,  though  in  common 
computation  it  contained  40  of  thefe  lafi.  This  coin, 
notwithfianding  fo  many  divifions,  was  cf  no  moie 
value  than  an  halfpenny. 

Mr  Pinkerton  controverts  an  opinion,  common 
among  medallifis,  that  the  largeR  brafs  coin  or  follis 
of  the  lower  empire  had  40  fmall  coins,  expreffed  by 
tlie  letter  M  upon  it  ;  the  next  had  30,  expreffed  by 
the  letter  A  ;  the  half  by  the  letter  K  ;  and  the  quar¬ 
ter  marked  I,  which  contained  only  xo.  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton  informs  us,  that  he  has  three  coins  of  Anafiafius, 
all  marked  M  in  large  ;  one  of  them  weighs  more 
than  half  an  ounee  ;  the  fecond  40  grains  lefs  ;  and 
the  third  of  1 60  grains,  or  one-third  ot  an  ounce  ;  but 
the  fize  is  fo  very  unequal,  that  the  laid,  which  is  very 
thick,  does  not  appear  above  half  the  fize  of  the  firfi. 

There  are  pieces  of  Juftinian  which  weigh  a  whole 
ounce  ;  but  the  fize  of  copper  was  increafed  as  the 
filver  became  fcarcer  ;  and  the  value  of  the  coinage 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  weight  of  the  coins,  as  it 
is  plain  that  our  own  coinage  is  not  of  half  the  value 
with  regard  to  the  metal.  A  great  number  of  medal¬ 
lions  were  ftruck  by  Conftantius  II.*  but  there  is  no 
other  copper  larger  than  the  half  ounce,  excepting 
that  of  Anaftafius,  when  the  follis  began  to  be  ftruck 
larger.  All  medallifts  allow  the  others  to  be  medallions. 

The  metal  employed  in  thefe  very  fmall  coins, 
though  at  firft  of  brafs,  was  always  a  bafe  and  refufe 
kind  ;  but  copper  is  generally  made  ufe  of  in  the  parts 
of  the  as  from  the  earlieft  times  to  the  lateft  ;  and  if 
brafs  be  fometimes  employed,  it  is  never  fuch  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  feftertii  and  dupondiarii,  which  is  very 
fine  and  beautiful,  but  only  the  refufe.  “  Yellow  brafs 
of  the  right  fort  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  feems  totally 
to  have  ceafed  in  the  Roman  coinage  with  the  feffer- 
tius,  under  Gallienus,  though  a  few  fmall  coins  of 
very  bad  metal  appear  under  that  hue  as  late  as  Ju¬ 
lian  II.”  6% 

Silver  was  coined  in  Rome  only  as  late  as  the  485th  Roman 
year  of  the  city,  or  266  B.  C.  Varro  indeed  fpeaks/Rver. 
of  filver  having  been  coined  by  Servius  ^1  iillius,  and 
the  libella  having  been  once  in  filver  ;  but  Pliny’s  au¬ 
thority  muft  be  accounted  of  more  weight  than  that 
of  this  author,  as  he  miftakes  the  ;urg*  of  Sicily  for 
Roman  coins,  having  been  current  at  Rome  during 
the  time  of  the  firft  Punic  war.  Even  Pliny,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author,  very  frequently  miftakes  with  regard 
to  matters  much  antecedent  to  his  own  time  ;  and 
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Ancient  among  the  moderns  he  criticifes  feverely  Erafmus  and 
Money.  ^  Hume.  “  Erafmus  (fays  he),  who  had  been  ia  Eng- 
^  land  for  fome  time,  talks  of  leaden  money  being  ufed 
here.”  Not  even  a  leaden  token  was  ftruck  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  yet  his  authority  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  with  due  deference  to  fo  great  a  name  ;  for 
how  could  Erafmus,  who  mull  have  feen  the  matter 
with  his  own  eyes,  affert  a  dire£l  falfehood  ?  To  give 
a  later  inftance  in  a  writer  of  reputation,  Mr  Hume, 
in  Vol.  VI.  of  his  hiftory,  has  thefe  words,  in  treating 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  66  It  appears  that  copper 
halfpence  and  farthings  began  to  be  coined  in  this 
reign.  Tradefmen  had  commonly  carried  on  their  re¬ 
tail  bufinefs  by  .leaden  tokens.  The  fmall  filver  penny 
was  foon  loft;  and  at  this  time  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.”  Copper  halfpence  and  farthings  were  not 
ftruck  till  Charles  II.  1672  ;  there  were  fmall  tokens 
for  farthings  ftruck  in  copper  by  James  I.  but  not  one 
for  the  halfpenny.  The  filver  farthings  had  ceafed 
with  Edward  VI.  but  the  filver  halfpence  continued 
the  folc  coins  till  Charles  II.  It  was  by  copper  tokens 
that  fmall  bnfinefs  was  carried  on.  The  filver  penny 
was  much  ufed  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.; 
and  fo  far  from  being  nowhere  to  be  found,  is  fuper- 
abundant  of  every  reign  fmee  that  period,  not  except¬ 
ing  even  the  prefent  reign  of  George  III.  From  thefe 
inftances  the  reader  may  judge  how  ftrangely  writers 
of  all  ages  blunder,  when  treating  a  fubjedt  of  which 
^  they  are  entirely  ignorant.” 

Denarii  The  firft  filver  denarii  coined  at  Rome,  are  fup- 
when  firft  pofed  by  our  autahor  to  have  been  thofe  which  are  im- 
coined.  preffed  with  the  Roma  ;  and  lie  inclines  to  account 
thofe  the  fnoft  ancient  which  have  a  double  female 
head  on  the  one  fide,  and  on  the  reverfe  Jupiter  in  a 
car,  with  Victory  holding  the  reins,  and  the  word 
Roma  indented  in  a  rude  and  ftngular  manner.  The 
double  female  head  feems  to  denote  Rome,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Janus  then  upon  the  as.  There  are  15  of 
thefe  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr  Hunter  ;  one  of  the  largeft 
weighs  98  J  grains  :  and  the  reft,  which  feem  to  be  of 
greateft  antiquity,  are  of  various  weights  betwixt  that 
and  84  ;  the  fmaller  and  more  modern  weigh  58  or 
59  grains;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
large  ones  are  of  the  very  firft  Roman  coinage,  and 
ftruck  during  that  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  coin¬ 
age  of  the  firft  filver  denarius  and  the  as  of  two  ounces. 
He  takes  the  indentation  of  the  word  Roma  to  be  a 
mark  of  great  antiquity  ;  fuch  a  mede  being  fcarcely 
known  any  where  elfe,  except  in  Caulonia,  Crotona, 
and  other  towns  of  Italy  ;  all  of  them  allowed  to  be 
ftruck  at  leaft  400  B.  C.  As  thefe  large  coins  are  not 
double  denarii,  they  muft  have  been  ftruck  prior  to 
the  fmall  ones  ;  and  Neumann  has  given  an  account  of 
one  of  them  recoined  by  Trajan,  in  which  the  inden¬ 
tation  of  Roma  is  carefully  preferved.  The  firft  de¬ 
narius  was  in  value  10  afes,  when  the  as  weighed  three 
ounces  ;  and  allowing  90  grains  at  a  medium  for  one 
of  thefe  large  denarii,  the  proportion  of  copper  to 
filver  muft  have  been  as  1  to  160  ;  but  when  the  as 
fell  to  one  ounce,  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  80  : 
when  it  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  fo  that  16  afes  went  to 
the  denarius,  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  64,  at  which 
it  remained.  Copper  with  us,  in  coinage,  is  to  filver 
as  1  to  40  ;  but  in  adlnal  value  as  1  to  72. 

At  Rome  the  denarius  was  worth  Sd. ;  the  quina- 
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rius  4d. ;  and  the  feftertius,  whether  filver  or  brafs,  2d.  Ancient 
The  denarius  is  the  coin  from  which  our  penny  is  de-  Money* 
rived,  and  was  the  chief  filver  coin  in  Rome  for  .  J 
600  years.  According  to  Celfus,  feven  denarii  wenty^g ^ 
to  the  Roman  ounce,  which"  in  metals  did  not  exceed  tjie  denarius 
430  grains  ;  but  as  all  the  denarii  hitherto  met  with,  and  its 
weigh  at  a  medium  only  60  grains*  this  would  feem  parts, 
ta  make  the  Roman  ounce  only  420  grains  ;  though 
perhaps  this  deficiency  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
unavoidable  wafte  of  metal  even  in  the  beft  preferved 
of  thefe  coins.  According  to  this  proportion  the  Ro¬ 
man  pound  contained  84  denarii  ;  but  in  tale  there 
was  a  very  confiderable  excefs  ;  for  no  fewer  than  100 
denarii  went  to  the  Roman  pound.  The  Greek 
ounce  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  larger  than 
that  of  Rome,  containing  about  528  grains  ;  yet  not- 
withftanding  this  apparently  gieat  odds,  the  difference 
in  the  coins  was  fo  fmall,  that  the  Greek  money  went 
current  in  Rome,  and  the  Roman  in  Greece.  The 
denarius  at  firft  went  for  10  affes,  and  was  marked  X  ; 
it  was  afterwards  raifed  to  16  ;  which  Mr  Pinkerton 
fuppofes  to  have  been  about  175  B.  C.  Some  are 
met  with  bearing  the  number  XVI.  nay,  with  -every 
number  up  to  CCCCLXXVI.  Thefe  large  numbers 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  mint-marks  of  fome  kind 
or  other.  After  being  raifed  to  16  afes,  it  continu¬ 
ed  at  the  famd  value  till  the  time  of  Gallienus  ;  fo 
that  till  that  time  we  are  to  look  upon  its  conftituent 
parts  to  be  16  afes  or  affaria,  eight  dupondii,  four 
brafs  feftertii,  and  two  filver  quinarii.  Under  the 
emperor  Severus,  however,  or  his  fucceffor  Caracalla, 
denarii  were  ftruck  of  two  fizes,  one  of  them  a  third 
heavier  than  the  common ;  which  we  muft  of  confequence 
fuppofe  to  have  borne  a  third  more  value.  This  large 
piece  obtained  the  name  of  argenteus ,  and  argenteus 
Philippus ,  or  the  i(  filver  Philip  the  name  of  Philip 
having  become  common  to  almoft  every  coin.  The 
common  denarii  now  began  to  be  termed  minuti  and 
argentei  Philippi  mwutuli ,  See.  to  exprefs  their  being 
fmaller  than  the  reft.  Some  have  imagined  that  the 
large  denarii  were  of  the  fame  value  wjth  the  fmall, 
only  of  worfe  metal ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  obferves,  that 
among  the  few  which  have  any  difference  of  metal, 
the  fmalleft  are  always  the  worff.  The  firft  mention 
of  the  minuti  is  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  who 
reduced  the  price  of  pork  from  eight  minuti  at  Rome 
to  two  and  to  one.  The  minutus  argenteus  of  that  age 
was  about  40  grains  ;  and  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
metal  was  not  worth  above  4d.  of  our  money.  Thus 
the  price  of  meat  was  by  this  prince  reduced  firft  to 
8d.  and  then  to  4d. 

According  to  Zozimus  and  other  writers,  the  pu-  64 
rity  of  the  Roman  coin  was  reftored  by  Aurelian  :  Reftoration 
but  Mr  Pinkerton  controverts  this  opinion  ;  thinking 
it  more  probable,  that  he  only  made  the  attempt  \vith-j^m°  *  c 
out  fuccefs  ;  or  that  his  reformation  might  be  entirely  co;ns# 
confined  to  gold,  on  which  there  is  &n  evident  change 
after  the  time  of  this  emperor.  His  fucceffor  Taci¬ 
tus  is  faid  to  have  allowed  no  brafs  to  be  mixed  with  * 
filver  upon  any  account  ;  yet  the  few  coins  of 
this  emperor  are  very  much  alloyed.  We  are  certain, 
however,  that  the  emperor  Diocleiian  reftored  the  fil¬ 
ver  to  its  ancient  purity  ;  the  denarii  ftruck  in  his 
reign  being  very  fmall  indeed,  but  of  as  fine  filver  as 
the  moft  ancient  coins  of  the  empire.  After  Gor- 
1  dian 
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dian  III.  the  finall  denarius  entirely  vanifhed,  while 
the  large  one  was  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  it  refem- 
bled  the  minutus ,  or  fmall  one  of  Caracalla,  in  lize. 
Gallienus  introduced  the  denarii  eerei  inftead  of  the  fef- 
tertYu  The  argent  eus,  though  reduced  more  than  one 
third  in  fize,  contained  fix  denarii  asrei,  the  old  ftand- 
ard  of  feftertii,  According  to  the  writers  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  fome  time  afterwards,  the  denarius  or  ar- 
genteus  contained  60  affaria  ;  whence  it  follows,  that 
each  denarius  sereus  had  10  ;  and  from  this  it  probably 
had  its  name.  The  affaria  are  of  the  fize  of  the  ar- 
gentei  already  mentioned  ;  and  fhow  the  copper  to 
have  retained  nearly  its  old  proportion  of  value  to  the 
filver,  viz.  i  to  60. 

A  larger  filver  coin  was  introduced  by  Conftan- 
tine  I.  who  accommodated  the  new  money  to  the 
b ^Conft  an- P 0 u  11  ^  111  fuch  a  manner,  that  iooo  of  the  for- 

tine.  mer  in  ta^e  were  ectual  to  the  latter  in  value  ;  fo  that 
this  new  piece  from  thence  obtained  the  name  of  the 
milliarenfis  or  “  thoufander.”  Its  weight  at  a  medi¬ 
um  is  70  grains,  or  70  to  the  pound  of  filver  :  but  Mr 
Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  it  might  have  contained 
72  grains,  of  which  two  have  now  perifhed  by  the 
foftnefs  of  the  filver  ;  that  the  pound  contained  72  ;  ©r 
that  two  of  the  number  might  be  allowed  for  coinage; 
while  the  alloy  alone  would  pay  for  coining  gold. 
The  code  fays,  that  60  went  to  the  pound  ;  but  the 
numbers  of  this  are  quite  corrupt.  The  milliarenfis  was 
worth  about  a  fhilling  fterling.  The  argentei  or  de¬ 
narii,  however,  were  Hill  the  mo  ft  common  currency  ; 
and  having  been  originally  rated  at  the  100  to  the 
pound  of  filver  in  tale,  they  from  thence  began  to  be 
called  centenionales ,  or  “  hundreders.”  Thofe  of  Con- 
ftantine  I.  and  II.  Conftans,  and  Conftantius,  weigh 
from  50  grains  down  to  40  ;  thofe  of  Julian  and  Jovian, 
from  40  to  30  ;  and  of  the  fucceeding  emperors  from 
that  time  to, Juftinian,  from  30  to  20.  Under  Hera- 
clius  they  ceafed  entirely  ;  and,  from  Juftinian  to  their 
total  abolition,  had  been  brought  down  from  #15 
to  10  grains.  A  like  decreafe  of  weight  took  place 
in  the  milliarenfis  ;  thofe  of  Conftantine,  and  Conftans 
being  above  70  grains  in  weight  ;  thofe  of  Arcadius 
not  above  60  ;  and  the  milliarenfis  of  Juftinian  not 
more  than  30  grains  ;  but,  from  the  weight  of  thofe 
in  Dr  Hunteris  cabinet,  Mr  Pinkerton  deduces  the 
medium  to  have  been  exa£tly  70 /T  grains.  Thefe 
coins  were  alfo  called  majorhuz . 

The  fmaller  filver  coins  of  Rome  were,  I.  The  qui- 
narius,  at  firft  called  vidoriatusy  from  the  image  of  Vic¬ 
tory  on  its  reverfe  ;  and  which  it  continued  to  bear 
from  firft  to  laft.  Its  original  value  was  five  afes,  but 
it  was  afterwards  raifed  to  eight,  when  the  value  of  the 
denarius  increafed  to  16.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was 
firft  coined  in  confequence  of  the  lex  Clodia ,  about 
the  525th  year  of  Rome.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  called  Ks^ocrtov  under  the  Conftantinopolitan 
empire,  becaufe  it  was  worth  a  xa^cctigv  of  gold,  144 
of  which  went  to  the  ounce  :  but  this  is  denied  by  Mr 
Pinkerton,  becaufe,  at  the  time  that  the  word 
firft  appears  in  hiftory,  the  denarius  did  not  weigh 
above  30  grains  ;  and  of  confequence,  as  25  muft  have 
gone  to  the  gold  folidus,  of  which  there  were  fix  in 
the  ounce,  130  denarii  muft  have  gone  to  the  ounce 
of  gold.  He  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  word 
Yol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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xz^ctTiov,  was  only  another  name  for  the  denarius  when  Ancient 
much  reduced  in  fize  ;  probably  owing  to  the  great  Money, 
fcarcity  of  filver  in  Conftantinople,  though  in  the  fame  — - 
city  there  was  plenty  of  gold  ;  and  of  confequence,  the 
gold  folidus  was  never  diminifhed.  “  For  Montef- 
quieu  (fays  our  author)  has  well  obferved,  that  gold 
muft  be  common  where  filver  is  rare.  Hence  gold 
was  the  common  regulation  of  accounts  in  the  Eaftein 
empire.”  The  met  with  in  ancient  authors, 

according  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  was  merely  an  improper 
name  for  the  milliarenfis;  when,  on  account  of  the 
fcarcity  of  filver,  the  denarius  was  reduced,  and  no 
milliarenfis  coined  :  fo  that  the  current  milliarenfis  of 
former  reigns  happened  to  be  double  to  the  denarius 
or  centenonialis.  The  quinarius  diminiflies  in  fize 
along  with  the  other  coins  :  thofe  of  Auguftus  weigh¬ 
ing  30  grains,  of  Severus  25,  of  Conftantine  I. 

20,  of  Juftinian  12,  and  of  Heraclius  only  5.  A 
new  filver  coinage  feems  to  have  taken  place  after  the 
days  of  this  emperor  ;  as  the  little  we  then  meet  with, 
which  in  the  beft  cabinets  fcarce  exceeds  a  dozen  of 
coins,  confifts  entirely  of  large  unfliapely  pieces  of 
coarfe  metal.  5* 

2.  The  confular  denarius  had  alfo  four  filver  fefter-Divifions  of 
tii,  till  the  as  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  when  it  was  thought  the  dena- 
proper  to  coin  the  feftertius  in  brafs,  as  it  continued r:us* 
to  be  ever  afterwards.  “  The  very  laft  filver  fefter- 
tius  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  which  appears,  is  one  with  a 
head  of  Mercury,  and  H.  S.  ;  on  the  reverfe  a  Caduceus 
p.  sepvllivs  ;  who  appears  to  be  the  p.  sepvllivs 
macer  of  the  denarii  of  Julius  Csefar.  If  fo,  as  is 
moft  probable,  the  feftertius  was  coined  in  filver  down 
to  Auguftus  ;  and  it  is  of  courfe  not  to  be  expe&ed 
that  any  of  brafs  can  appear  till  Auguftus,  under 
whom  they  are  actually  quite  common.  I  have  in¬ 
deed  feen  no  coin  which  could  be  a  confular  brafs  fe¬ 
ftertius  ;  and  though  we  have  certainly  brafs  dupondii 
of  Caefar,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  the  brafs 
feftertius  was  firft  coined  by  Auguftus.  Not  one  filver 
feftertius  appears  during  the  whole  imperial  period, 
yet  we  know  that  the  feftertius  was  the  moft  common 
of  all  filver  coins.  The  confular  feftertii  of  filver, 
marked  H.  S.  are  not  uncommon,  nor  .  the  quinarii  ; 
but  the  latter  are  very  fcarce  of  all  the  emperors,  if 
we  except  one  inftance,  the  asia  recepta  of  Au- 
guftus.  _  6g 

“  The  Roman  gold  coinage  was  ftill  later  than  that  Roman 
of  filver.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  “  gold  was  coined  62  gold, 
years  after  filver  ;  and  the  fcruple  went  for  60  fefter- 
ces.  It  was  afterwards  thought  proper  to  coin  40 
pieces  out  of  the  pound  of  gold*  And  our  princes 
have  by  degrees  diminifhed  their  weight  to  45  in  the 
pound.”  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  pieces 
which  ftill  remain  ;  for  we  h^rve  that  very  coin  weigh¬ 
ing  a  fcruple,  which  went  for  20  fefterces.  On  one 
fide  is  the  head  of  Mars,  and  on  the  other  an  eagle  ; 
and  it  is  marked  xx.  We  have  another  coin  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  double,  marked  xxxx  ;  and  its  triple, 
marked  or  60  ;  the  ^  being  the  old  numeral 
chara&er  for  50.”  Mr  Pinkerton,  the  difeoverer  of 
this,  treats  other  medallifts  with  great  afperity.  Sa- 
vot  and  Hardouin  are  mentioned  by  name  ;  the  latter 
(he  fays)  is  “  ignorant  of  common  fenfe  ;”  and  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  Savot  could  explain  it  but  by  reading 
C  backward ; 
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backward ;  put  the  ^  the  Roman  V,  and  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  xv.  Other  readings  have  been  given  by  vari¬ 
ous  rnedallifts,  but  none  have  hit  upon  the  true  one 
excepting  our  author,  though  the  coin  itfelf  led  to  it ; 
being  jufl  three  times  the  weight  of  that  marked  xx. 
Wv  have  likewife  half  the  large!!  coin,  which  is  mark¬ 
ed  xxx,  and  which  weighs  26  grains  ;  the  fmalleft  is 
only  I7t;  the  xxxx  weighs  34;  and  the  lx  or 
drachma  53.  There  is  alfo  the  didrachm  of  this  coin¬ 
age,  of  106  grains. 

The  aurei,  or  Roman  gold  coins,  were  at  firft  48  in 
the  pound  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  dimini (hed  in 
number  to  40,  owing  to  an  augmentation  in  the  weight 
of  each  coin.  In  the  time  of  Sy  11a*  the  aureus  weigh¬ 
ed  no  lefs  than  from  164  to  168  grains,  and  there  were 
only  30  in  the  pound  ;  but  iuch  confufion  in  the 
coinage  was  introduced  by  that  conqueror,  that  no 
perfon  could  know  exadlly  what  he  was  worth.  Till 
this  time  the  aureus  feems  to  have  continued  of  the 
value  of  30  filver  denarii,  about  one  pound  ilerling  ; 
for  about  that  time  it  was  enlarged  a  whole  third, 
that  it  might  ftill  be  equivalent  to  the  full  number  of 
denarii.  But  after  Sylla  had  taken  Athens,  and  the 
arts  and  manners  of  Greece  became  objects  of  imita¬ 
tion  to  the  Romans,  the  aureus  fell  to  40  in  the  pound, 
probably  when  Sylla  had  abdicated  his  diclatorfhip. 
Thus,  being  reduced  near  to  the  fcale  of  the  Greek 
X/ev<r(&’,  it  palled  for  20  denarii,  as  the  latter  did  for 
as  many  drachmas,  being  in  currency  13s.  4d.  fter- 
ling.  “  This  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  is  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  becaufe  we  know  from  Suetonius,  that  the 
great  Caefar  brought  from  Gaul  fo  much  gold,  that  it 
fold  for  nine  times  its  weight  of  filver :  but  the  Gallic 
gold  was  of  a  very  bafe  fort.” 

In  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  aureus  was  valued  at 
ICO  feftertii,  or  25  filver  denarii,  at  which  it  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  time  of  Heliogabalus,  when  it  fell  to  about 
92  grains  at  a  medium,  or  rofe  in  number  to  55  in  the 
pound.  I11  the  reign  of  Philip,  during  which  the  city 
completed  its  thousandth  year,  the  aureus  was  coined 
of  two  or  three  fixes.  Thefe  are  imp  refled  with  a 
head  of  Rome  on  one  fide,  and  various  figures  on  the 
other  ;  but  the  workman !hip  is  fo  rude,  that  they  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ilruck  in  fome  of  the  more  un¬ 
civilized  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  practice  of 
having  different  gold  coins,  however,  continued  under 
Valerian,  Gal  lien  us,  and  bis  fucceffors.  In  the  time 
of  Gallic nus,  they  were  of  30,  65,  and  from  86  to  93 
grains;  the  double  aurei  being  from  172  to  183^- 
grains  ;  but  the  aureus  properly  fo  called  was  from 
86  to  93  ;  thofe  of  30  and  32  being  the  trlentes  aurei 
of  the  Hiftoria  Augujla  Scrip  fores  ;  while  the  larger, 
from  62  to  6<f,  are  to  be  accounted  double  trientes, 
and  were  perhaps  called  minuti  aurei .  The  value  of 
thefe  different  fizes  of  aurei  is  not  known. 

That  Aurelian  made  fome  alteration  in  the  coin 


is 


in  the  gold  certain  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  to  have  been 
coin  made  oniy.  *n  tjie  gold;  becaufe  under  him  and  his  fuccefi'or 


by  Aure¬ 
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Probus,  the  common  aureus  was^of  100  grains,  a  fize 
confined  to  thofe  emperors  :  there  are  likewife  halves 
of  about  50  grains  ;  and  double  aurei,  commonly  of 
very  fine  workmanfhip,  of  upwards  of  200  grains.. 
In  the  time  of  Gallienus,  the  precious  metal  was  fo 
common,  that  this  emperor  vied  in  magnificence  with 
Nero  and  Heliogabalus.  Aurelian*  who  plundered  the 


rich  city  of  Palmyra,  and  thus  became  matter  of  tbe  Ancient 
treafures  of  the  eaft,  obtained  fuch  a  profufion  of  gold,  <  Money* 
that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  produced  by  nature  in  * 
greater  plenty  than  filver.  It  is  remarkable,  that  du¬ 
ring  this  emperor’s  reign  there,  was  a  rebellion  among 
the  money  coiners,  which  could  not  be  quelled  but  by 
the  deilrudlion  of  feveral  thoufands  ;  which  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  aferibes  to  liis  having  ordered  the  gold  to 
be  rettored  to  its  former  fize,  but  to  go  for  no  more 
filver  than  it  formerly  did.  “  (So  very  little  filver  (fays 
he)  occurs  of  this  period,  that  it  is  plain  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  tbe  filver  produced  the  war  with  the  mo- 
neyers  ;  and  in  the  brafs  he  made  no  change  ;  or  if 
he  had,  it  were  ftrange  that  fuch  commotions  fhould 
arife  about  fo  trifling  a  metal.  But  if,  as  appears  from, 
the  coins,  he  ordered  the  aureus,  which  had  fallen  to 
80  grains,  to  be  raifed  to  about  100,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  contra&ors  fttoukl  be  in  an  uproar  ;  for  a 
whole  quarter  of  their  coinage,  amounting  as  would 
feem,  to  all  their  profils,  was  loft.  Aurelian  judged, 
that  when  he  found  gold  fo  common  in  the  eaft,  it 
was  equally  fo  in  the  \yeft  ;  and  that  the  moneyers 
muft  have  made  a  moft  exorbitant  profit  ;  but  his  ideas 
on  this  fubjedt  were  partial  and  unjuft  :  and  after  his 
fhort  reign,  which  did  not  exceed  five  months  after 
the  alteration,  the  gold  returned  to  its  former  courfe  ; 
though  a  few  pieces  occur  of  Aurelian’s  ftandard, 
ftruck,  as  would  feem,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Probus  his  fiicceflor. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Conftantine  I.  the  aureus 
weighed  between  70  and  80  grains  ;  but  in  his  reign 
it  was  changed  for  the  folidus,  of  which  fix  went  to 
the  ounce  of  gold,  which  went  for  14  milliarenfes,  and 
25  denarii  as  before  ;  the  value  of  filver  being  now  to 
gold  as  14  to  1.  This  new  coin  continued  of  the 
fame  value  to  the  final  downfal  of  the  Conftantinopo- 
litan  empire  ;  gold  being  always  very  plentiful  in  that 
city,  though  filver  became  more  and  more  fcarce.  The 
folidus  was  worth  12s.  ilerling.  Here  again  our  au¬ 
thor  moft  feverely  crlticifes  Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Raper  2 
the  former  (he  fays)  with  refpedl  to  the  value  of  gold 
in  the  time  of  Conftantine  I.  “  has  left  all  his  fenfes 
behind  him.  In  page  267,  he  abfurdiy  afierts,  that 
20  denarii  went  to  the  folidus  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dofius  1.  and  proceeds  with  this  deplorable  error  to 
the  end  of  his  work.  He  then  tells  us,  that  only  14 
denarii  went  to  the  folidus  under  Conftantine  1.  &c.” 

To  Mr  Raper,  however,  he  is  a  little  more  merciful, 
as  he  owns,  that  “  though  he  (Mr  Raper)  has  ftrange-- 
ly  confounded  the  milliarenfis  with  the  denarius,  he 
has  yet  kept  common  fenfe  for  liis  guide.”  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  argues,  indeed  with  great  probability,  “  that 
had  any  change  in  the  coinage  taken  place  between 
the  time  of  Conftantine  and  Thtodofius  I.  that  is,  in 
lefs  than  50  years,  the  laws  of  that  period,  which  are 
all  in  the  Theodoiian  code,  muft  have  noticed  it.”" 

To  this  and  other  arguments  upon  the  fubjedl,  Mr 
Pinkerton  add3  the  following  obfervation  upon  the  va¬ 
lue  of  gold  and  filver:  “  As*  a  ftate  advances  to  its 
height,  gold  increafes  in  value  ;-and  as  a  ftate  declines, 
it  decreases,  providing  the  metals ^are  kept  on  a  par  as 
to  purity.  Hence  we  may  argue,  that  gold  decreafed 
in  its  relation  to  filver  perhaps  four  or  five  centuries, 
furniftied  moft  European  kingdoms  with  gold  in  coin,, 
which  otherwife  would,  from  theiiLwant  of  arts,  and 
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of  intercourfe  with  the  ead,  then  the  grand  feminary 
of  that  metal,  have  almod  been  ignorant  of  what  gold 
'  was.  Thefe  gold  coins  were  called  Bezants  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  becaufe  lent  from  Byzantium  or  Condantinople ; 
and  were  folidi  of  the  old  fcaie,  fix  to  the  ounce.  In 
Byzantine  writers,  the  folidus  is  alfo  called  nomlfma , 
or  “  the  coin  cryjinos ,  becaufe  of  gold  ;  hyperperos> 

from  its  being  rehned  with  fire,  or  from  its  being  of 
bright  gold  flaming  like  fire.  The  folidi  alfo,  as  the 
aurei  -formerly,  received  names  from  the  princes  whofe 
portraits  they  bore  ;  as  Michekui ,  Manudatu  Solidus  is 
a  term  ufed  alfo  for  the  aureus  by  Apulcius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  the  Philofopher  ;  nay,  as 
early  as  in  the  praetorian  cdi&s  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
It  was  then  a  ditlindfion  from  the  femiflis  or  half.  In 
the  time  of  Valerian,  when  aurei  of  different  fizes  had 
been  introduced,  it  became  neeeffary  to  diflinguifli  the 
particular  aurei  meant.  Hence  in  the  Imperial  Re- 
feripts,  publifhed  by  the  II if  or  it  Augufde  Script  ores, 
Valerian  ufes  the  term  Ph'dippeos  nof  ri  vultus ,  for  the 
common  aurei.  Aurelian  uies  the  fame  term  aurei 
Philippel ,  for  the  aurei  which  he  had  reflored  to  their 
fize  in  feme  degree.  Gallienus  ufes  aurei  Vakriant 
for  his  father’s  coins.  Aurei  Antoniniani  are  likewife 
put  by  Valerian  for  coins  of  the  early'  Antonini,  of 
fuperior  flandard  to  any  then  ufed. 

Diviiions  of  In  the  firft  gold  coinage  at  Rome,  the  aureus  was 
the  aureus,  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  femiflis  of  60  feflertii  ; 

the  tremiliis,  or  third,  of  40  ;  the  fourth,  the  name  of 
which  rs  not  mentioned,  of  30  ;  and  the  fcrupulum  of 
20.  But  in  a  fhort  time  all  of  thefe  fell  into  difufe, 
except  the  femiflis  or  half,  which  is  extremely  fearce  ; 
fo  that  it  is  probable  that  few  have  been  ftruck.  It 
is  an  erroneous  opinion  (according  to  Mr  Pinkerton), 
that  the  femiflis  was  called  a  denarius  aureus .  The 
aureus  itfelf  indeed  had  this  name  ;  but  the  name  of 
quinarius  is  applied  to  the  femiflis  with  greater  proprie¬ 
ty  than  the  former.  Trientes,  or  tremiliis  of  gold, 
are  found  of  Valerian  and  his  fon  Gallienus,  and  weigh 
about  30  grains.  Thofe  of  Salonina  the  wife  of  Gal- 
lienus  weigh  33  grains.  Under  the  Condantinopo- 
litan  empire,  trembles  again  make  their  appearance  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Valentinian  downwards,  the 
thirds  are  the  mod  common  coins  of  gold,  being  worth 
about  4s.  derling.  The  femiflis  is  likewife  mention¬ 
ed,  but  none  occur  earlier  than  the  time  of  Bafilifcus. 
The  gold  tremiliis  was  the  pattern  of  the  French  and 
Spanifli  gold  coins  ;  as  the  filver  denarius,  in  its  dimi- 
f}^  nilhed  date,  was  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  penny'. 
Account  of  We  fhall  clofe  this  account  of  the  Roman  money 
with  fome  remarks  concerning  the  mint,  and  method 
or  coinage.  I  his  at  nrlt  ieems  to  have  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  qutedor.  About  the  time  that 
filver  was  fird  coined  in  Rome,  viz.  about  2 66  B.  C. 
the  triumviri  monetales  were  created.  They  were  at  fird 
of  fenatorial  rank,  but  were  by  Augudus  cliofen  from 
among  the  equedrian  ;  and  the  title  of  triumviri  was 
continued  till  after  the  time  of  Caracalla  ;  but  under 
Aurelian  there  was  probably  but  one  mader  of  the 
mint,  called  Rationalis  ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  change  took  place  under  Gallienus.  He 
feems  alfo  to  have  permitted  the  provincial  cities  to 
coin  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  to  have  altered  the  form 
of  the  mints  in  the  capital,  and  to  have  ordered  them 
fell  to  ftrike  money  with  Latin  legends,  and  of  the 
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fame  forms;  as  in  his  time  we  fird  meet  with  coins  Ancient 
with  mint-marks  of  cities  and  offices.  The  violent  in-  Monc>'* 
furredtion  which  took  place  in  his  reign  has  already  ^ 
been  mentioned  as  well  as  its  probable  caufe  ;  and  Mr 
Gibbon  has  fhown,  that  the  concealed  enemies  of  Au¬ 
relian  took  fuch  advantage  of  this  infurre&ion,  that  it 
cod  7000  of  his  bed  troops  before  it  could  be  quelled. 

About  this  time  the  procurator  moncta  feems  to  have 
fucceeded  the  rationalis  as  director  of  the  mint.  In 
the  colonies,  the  diredlion  of  the  mint  feems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  decemviri,  whofe  names  frequently 
occur  on  colonial  coins;  “  which  (fayrs  Mr  Pinkerton), 
though  generally  of  rude  invention,  and  ruder  execu¬ 
tion,  are  yet  often  intereding  and  important.” 

The  engraving  of  the  ancient  dies  ufed  in  coinage 
was  a  work  of  much  genius  and  labour  ;  and  at  Rome 
Greek  art  ills  were  generally  employed  in  it  ;  but  it 
has  been  thought  a  matter  of  great  furprife,  that  fcarce 
any  two  ancient  coins  are  to  be  found  exaclly  the 
fame.  Hence  fome  antiquaries  have  imagined,  that 
only  a  Angle  coin  was  thrown  off  from  each  die.  M. 

Beauvais  informs  us,  that  the  only  two  Roman  impe¬ 
rial  coins  of  the  fird  times  which  he  had  feen  perfect¬ 
ly  alike  were  thofe  of  the  emperor  Galba.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opinion  of  the  bed  judges,  that  a  perfect  fi- 
milarity  betwixt  two  medals  is  a  very  great  reafon  for 
fuppoAng  one  of  them  to  be  forged.  “  It  mud  alfo 
be  obferved  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  that  the  differences 
in  coins,  apparently  from  the  fame  die,  are  oftan  fo 
minute  as  to  efcape  an  eye  not  ufed  to  microfcopic  ob- 
fervations  of  this  fort.  But  it  would  be  furpriAng  if 
anyr  two  ancient  coins  were  now  found  druck  with  the 
fame  die  ;  for  out  of  each  million  iffued,  not  above 
one  has  reached  us.  Dies  foon  give  way  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  work*;  and  the  ancients  had  no  puncheons 
nor  matrices,  but  were  forced  to  engrave  many  dies 
for  the  fame  coin.  Even  in  our  mint,  upon  fending 
for  a  fhilling’s  worth  of  new  halfpence,  it  will  appear 
that  three  or  four  dies  have  been  ufed.  Sometimes  the 
obverfe  of  the  die  gives  way,  fometimes  the  reverfe  ; 
but  among  us  it  is  renewed  by  puncheons,  though 
with  variations  in  the  lettering  or  other  minute  drokes; 
while  the  ancients  were  forced  to  recur  to  another  die 
differently  engraven.  The  engravers  of  the  die  were 
called  calatores ;  other  officers  employed  in  the  mint 
were  the  fpePatores ,  expePatores ,  or  nummularii .  The 
melters  were  dyled  fufarii ,  fatuari) ,  and  flaturarii  ; 
thefe  who  adjuded  the  weight  were  called  aquatores  mo • 
netarum  ;  thofe  who  put  the  pieces  into  the  die  J'up - 
po/itoreSf  and  thofe  who  druck  them  malleatores.  At 
the  head  of  each  office  was  an  officer  named  primice - 
rius9  and  the  foreman  was  named  optio  et  exaPor.” 

In  order  to  afiid  the  high  relief  on  the  coins,  the 
metal,  after  being  melted  and  refined,  was  cad  into 
bullets,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  coins  not  being 
cut  or  filed  on  the  edges,  but  often  cracked,  and  al¬ 
ways  rough  and  unequal.  Thefe  bullets  were  then 
put  into  the  die,  and  received  the  impreflion  by  re¬ 
peated  drokes  of  the  hammer,  though  fometimes  a 
machine  appears  to  have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe  : 
for  Boitevue  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  pifture  of 
the  Roman  mintage  in  a  grotto  near  Baiae,  where  a 
machine  was  reprefented  holding  up  a  large  done  as  if 
to  let  it  fall  fuddenly,  and  drike  the  coin  at  once. 

None  of  the  ancient  money  was  cad  in  moulds,  except- 
C  2  ing 
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Preferva-  ing  the  moll  ancient  and  very  large  Roman  brafs,  com- 
tion.  monly  called  weights ,  and  other  Italian  pieces  of  that 
'  fort  ;  all  the  reft  being  mere  forgeries  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Some  Roman  moulds  which  have  been 
found  are  a  proof  of  this;  and  from  thefe  fome  medal- 
lifts  have  erroneoufly  imagined  that  the  ancients  firft 
call  their  money  in  moulds,  and  then  ftamped  it,  in 
order  to  make  the  impreffion  more  clear  and  lharp. 

The  ancients  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  method 
of  crenating  the  edges  of  their  coins,  which  they  did 
by  cutting  out  regular  notches*  upon  them  ;  and  of 
this  kind  we  find  fome  of  the  Syrian  and  ancient  con- 
fular  coins,  with  a  few  others.  The  former  were  call 
in  this  fhape,  and  then  ftruck  ;  but  the  latter  were 
crenated  by  incifion,  to  prevent  forgery,  by  ftiowing  the 
infide  of  the  metal:  however,  the  ancient  forgers  alfo 
found  out  a  method  of  imitating  this  ;  for  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  informs  us,  that  he  had  a  Roman  confular  coin, 
of  which  the  incifions,  like  the  reft,  were  plated  with 
lilver  oyer  the  copper. 
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Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Prefervation  of  Medals . 

We  now  come  to  confider  what  it  is  that  diftin- 
guifhes  one  medal  from  another,  and  why  fome  are  fo 
highly  prized  more  than  others.  This,  in  general, 
beiides  its  genuinenefs,  confifts  in  the  high  degree  of 
prefervation  in  which  it  is.  This,  by  Mr  Pinkerton, 
is  called  the  confers cit ion  of  medals,  and  is  by  him  re¬ 
garded  as  good  and  as  perfect.  In  this,  he  fays  that 
a  true  judge  is  fo  nice,  that  he  will  rejeft  even  the 
rareft  coins  if  in  the  leaft  defaced  either  in  the  figures 
or  legend.  Some,  however,  are  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  thofe  which  are  a  little  rubbed,  while 
thofe  of  fuperior  tafte  and  abilities  have  in  their  ca¬ 
binets  only  fuch  as  are  in  the  very  ftate  in  which  they 
came  from  the  mint  ;  and  fuch,  he  fays,  are  the  ca¬ 
binets  of  Sir  Robert  Auftin,  and  Mr  Walpole,  of 
Roman  lilver,  at  Strawberryhill.  It  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  however,  that  a  coin  be  in  what  is  called  good 
prefervation  ;  which  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  empe¬ 
rors,  and  the  colonial  coins,  is  fuppofed  to  be  when 
the  legends  can  be  read  with  fome  difficulty  ;  but 
when  the  confervation  is  perfect,  and  the  coin  juft  as 
it  came  from  the  mint,  even  the  moft  common  coins 
are  valuable. 

The  fine  ruft,  like  varnifh,  which  covers  the  fur- 
face  of  brafs  and  copper  coins,  is  found  to  be  the  heft 
preferver  of  them  ;  and  is  brought  on  by  lying  in  a 
certain  kind  of  foil.  Gold  cannot  be  contaminated 
but  by  iron  mold,  which  happens  when  the  coin  lies 
in  a  foil  impregnated  with  iron  ;  but  filver  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  various  kinds  of  ruft,  principally  green  and 
red  ;  both  of  which  yield  to  vinegar.  In  gold  and 
filver  coins  the  ruft  muft  be  removed,  as  being,  preju¬ 
dicial  ;  but  in  brafs  and  copper  it  is  prefervative  and 
ornamental  ;  a  circumftance  taken  notice  of  by  the 
ancients.  “  This  fine  ruft  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  which 
is  indeed  a  natural  varnifti  not  imitable  by  the  art  of 
man,  is  fometimes  a  delicate  blue,  like  that  of  a  tur- 
quoife  ;  fometimes  of  a  bronze  brown,  equal  to  that 
obfervable  in  ancient  ftatues  of  bronze,  and  fo  highly 
prized  ;  and  fometimes  of  an  exquifite  green,  a  little 
on  the  azure  hue,  which  laft  is  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all.  It  is  alfo  found  of  a  fine  purple,  of  olive,  and 
of  a  cream  colour  or  pale  yellow  ;  which  laft  is  exqui- 
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fite,  and  (hows  the  impreffion  to  as  much  advantage  Preferva- 
as  paper  of  cream  colour,  ufed  in  all  great  foreign 
preftes,  does  copperplates  and  printing.  The  Neapo¬ 
litan  patina  (the  ruft  in  queftion)  is  of  a  light  green ; 
and  when  free  from  excrefcence  or  blemifh  is  very 
beautiful.  Sometimes  the  purple  patina  gleams  through 
an  upper  coat  of  another  colour,  with  as  fine  effed 
as  a  variegated  filk  or  gem.  In  a  few  inftances  a  ruft 
of  a  deeper  green  is  found  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  fpot- 
ted  with  the  red  or  bronze  ffiade,  which  gives  it  quite 
the  appearance  of  the  Eaft  Indian  ftone  called  the 
hlood-Jlonc.  Thefe  rufts  are  all,  when  the  real  produd 
of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal  itfelf,  and  preferve  it 
much  better  than  any  artificial  varnifh  could  have  done; 
concealing  at  the  fame  time  not  the  moft  minute  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  impreffion  of  the  coin.” 

The  value  of  medals  is  lowered  when  any  of  the  Medals 
letters  of  the  legend  are  mifplaced  ;  as  a  fufpicion  of how  dimi- 
forgery  is  thus  induced.  Such  is  the  cafe  with  many  m 
of  thofe  of  Claudius  Gothicus.  The  fame,  or  even 
greater,  diminution  in  value  takes  place  in  fuch  coins 
as  have  not  been  well  fixed  in  the  die,  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  their  flipping  under  the  ftrokes  of  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  thus  made  a  double  or  triple  image.  Many 
coins  of  this  kind  are  found  in  which  the  one  fide  is 
perfedly  well  formed,  but  the  other  blundered  in  the. 
manner  juft  mentioned.  Another  blemifti,  but  of 
fmaller  moment,  and  which  to  fome  may  be  rather 
a  recommendation,  is  when  the  workmen  through  in¬ 
attention  have  put  another  coin  into  the  die  without 
taking  out  the  former.  Thus  the  coin  is  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other,  having  the  fame 
figure  upon  both  its  Tides.  75 

The  medals  faid  by  the  judges  in  this  feienee  to  be  Counter- 
c ountermarhed  are  very  rare,  and  highly  valued.  They  marked 
have  a  fmall  ftamp  impreffed  upon  them,  in  fome  anmedal^ 
head,  in  others  a  few  letters,  fuch  as  Aug  :  n.  pro¬ 
bus,  &c.  which  marks  are  fuppofed  to  imply  an  al¬ 
teration  in  the  value  of  the  coin;  as  was  the  cafe  with 
the  countermarked  coins  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland.  Some  have  a  fmall  hole  through 
them  ;  fometimes  with  a  little  ring  fattened  in  it, 
having  been  ufed  as  ornaments  ;  but  this  makes  no  al¬ 
teration  in  their  value.  Neither  is  it  any  diminution 
in  the  value  of  a  coin  that  it  is  fplit  at  the  edges  ;  for- 
coins  of  undoubted  antiquity  have  often  been  found.in 
this  ftate,  the  caufe  of  which  has  already  been  explain¬ 
ed.  On  the  contrary,  this  craeking  is,  generally  con- 
fidered  as  a  great  merit ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  fufpe&s 
that  one  of  thefe  cracked  coins  has  given  rife  to  an 
error  with  refpeft  to  the  wife  of  Caraufius  who  reigned 
for  fome  time  in  Britain.  The  infeription  is  read 
oriuna  Aug  :  and  there  is  a  crack  in  the  medal  juft 
before  the  O  of  oriuna.  Without  this  crack  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton  fuppofes  that  it  would  have  been  read  For- 
tuna  Aug.  #  ,  76 

Some  particular  foils  have  the  property  of  giving  silver  and 
filver  a  yellow  colour  as  if  it  had  been  gilt*  It  natu- gold  how. 
rally  acquires  a  black  colour  through  time,  which  any  tarmftied.. 
.  fulphureons  vapour  will  bring  on  in  a  few  minutes* 

From  its  being  fo  fufceptible  of  injuries,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  mixed  by  the  ancients  with  much  alloy,  in  .  or¬ 
der  to  harden  it.  Hence- the  impreffions  of  the  ancient 
filver  coins  remain  perfeft  to  this  day,  while  thofe  of 
modern  coins  are  obliterated  in  a  few  years.  On  this 

account 
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Preferva-  account  Mr  Pinkerton  expreffes  a  wifh,  that  modern 
tion.  ftates  would  allow  a  much  greater  proportion  of  alloy 

* - * — nJin  their  filver  coin  than  they  ufually  do.  As  gold 

admits  of  no  ruft  except  that  from  iron  above-mention¬ 
ed,  the  coins  of  this  metal  are  generally  in  perfed 
hh  confervation,  and  frefh  as  from  the  mint.. 

How  to  To  clean fe  gold  coins  from  this  ruft,  it  is  beft  to 
deanfe  fteep  them  in  aquafortis,  which,  though  a  very  power- 

them.  fui  folvent  of  other  metals,  has  no  effed  upon  gold. 

Silver  may  be  cleanfed  by  fteeping  for  a  day  or  two 
in  vinegar,  but  more  eftedually  by  boiling  in  water 
with  three  parts  of  tartar  and  one  of  fea  fait  ;  on  both 
thefe  metals,  however,  the  ruft  is  always  in  fpots, 
and  never  forms  an  entire  incruftation  as  on  brafs  or 
copper.  The  coins  of  thefe  two  metals  muft  never 
be  cleanfed,  as  they  would  thus  be  rendered  full  of 
finall  holes  eaten  by  the  ruft.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  found  fo  totally  obfcured.  with  ruft,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  difcovered  upon  them  ;  in  which  cafe  it 
is. beft  to  clear  them  with  a  graver  ;  but  it  may  alfo 
be  done  by  boiling  them  for  24  hours  in  water  with 
three  pai*ts  of  tartar  and  one  of  alum  ;  not  fea  fait  as 
78  in  filver  coins. 

\\hy  an-  The  high  ftate  of  prefervation  in  which  ancient 
are^n  °fuch  c°i n s  are  ufually  found,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Mr 
an  high  Hancarville.  He  obferves,  that  the  chief  reafon  is 
ftate  of  pre- the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  always  to  bury  one  or  more 
1'ervation.  coins  with  their  dead,  in  order  to  pay  for  their  paf- 
fage  over  the  river  Styx.  “  From  Phidon  of  Argos 
(fays  he)  to  Conftantine  I.  are  36  generations  :  and 
from  Magna  Gnecia  to  the  Euphrates,  from  Cyrene 
to  the  Euxine  fea,  Grecian  arts  prevailed,  and  the 
inhabitants  amounted  to  about  30,000,000.  There 
died,  therefore,  in  that  time  and  region,  not  lefs  than 
ten  thoufand  millions  of  people,  all  of  whom  had  coins 
of  one  fort  or  other  buried  with  them.  The  tombs 
were  facred  and  untouched  ;  and  afterwards  negle&ed, 
till  modern  curiofity  or  chance  began  to  difclofe  them- 
The  urn  of  Flavia  Valentina,  in  Mr  TowLey’s  capital 
colle&ion,  contained  feven  brafs  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Eleagabalus.  Such  are  generally  black, 
from  being  burnt  with  the  dead.  The  beft  and  frefh- 
eft  coins  were  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  from  refped  to 
the  dead;  and  hence  their  fine  confervation.  At  Sy- 
racufe  a  flceleton  was  found  in  a  tomb,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gold  coin  in  its  mouth  ;  and  innumerable  other  in- 
ftances  might  be  given,  for  hardly  is  a  funeral  urn 
found  without  coins.  Other  incidents  alfo  confpire 
to  furnifh  us  with  numbers  of  ancient  coins,  though 
the  above-recited  circumftance  be  the  chief  caufe  of 
perfe<ft  confervation.  In  Sicily,  the  filver  coins  with 
the  head  of  Proferpine  were  found  in  fuch  numbers 
as  to  weigh  600  French  livres  or  pounds.  In  the 
1 6th  century,  60,000  Roman  coins  were  found  at 
Modena,  'thought  to  be  a  military  cheft  hid  after  the 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  when  Otho  was  defeated  by  Vi- 
tellius.  Near  Breft,  in  the  year  1760,  between  20 
and  30,000  Roman  coins  were  found.  A  treafure  of 
gold  coins  of  Lyfimachus  was  found  at  Deva  on  the 
Marus  ;  and  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  and  Paufan~i«  Attic*  tell 
that  he  was  defeated  by  the  Getae  ;  at  which  time 
79  this  treafure  feems  to  have  fallen  into  tlieir  hands.” 
Number  of  Thus  Mr  Pinkerton,,  from  the  authority  of  Mr 
ccin$nt  Hancarville  and  others  :  but  confidering  thefe  vaft 
numbers  of  coins  found  in  various  places,  it  feems  fur- 
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prifing  how  fo  few  ftiould  now  remain  in  the  cabinets  How  to  di~ 
of  the  curious,  as  the  fame  author  informs  us  that  the  tr^g^!oni 
whole  of  the  different  ancient  coins  known  to  us  counter. 
amount  only  to  about  80,000,  though  he  owns  that  fcits. 
the  calculation  cannot  be  efteemed  accurate.  y“" — 1 J 

Sect.  VII.  Hoiv  to  diflingnifb  true  Medals  from 
counterfeits* 

The  moft  difficult  and  the  moil  important  thing 
in  the  whole  fcience  of  medals  is  the  method  of  di* 
ftingniihing  the  true  from  the  counterfeit.  The  value 
put  upon  ancient  coins  made  the  forgery  of  them  al- 
moft  coeval  with  tlie  fcience  itfelf ;  and  as  no  laws  in¬ 
flict  a  punifhment  upon  fuch  forgers,  men  of  great 
genius  and  abilities  have  undertaken  the  trade  :  but- 
whether  to  the  real  detriment  of  the  fcience  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  fome  doubt  ;  for  if  only  exa&  copies  of 
genuine  medals  are  fold  for  the  originals,  the  impoh- 
tion  may  be  deemed  trifling  :  but  the  cafe  muft  be  ac¬ 
counted  very  different,  if  people  take  it  upon  them 
to  forge  medals  which  never  exifted.  At  firft  the  for¬ 
geries  were  extremely  grofs  ;  and  medals  were  forged 
of  Priam,  of  Ariftotle,  Artemifia,  Hannibal,  and  moft 
of  the  other  illuftrious  perfonages  of  antiquity.  Muft 
of  thefe  were  done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fraud 
could  eafily  be  difcovered  ;  but  others  have  impofed 
even  upon  very  learned  men.  Mr  Pinkerton  mentions 
a  remarkable  medal  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  repre- 
fenting  him  in  a  chariot  on  the  reverfe,  with  Greek 
and  Latin  inferiptions,  which  Jofeph  Scaliger  and 
Lipfius  imagined  to  have  been  (truck  in  his  own  time, 
but  which  was  certainly  iffued  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
century.  “  Other  learned  men  (fays  our  author),  have 
been  ftrangely  milled,  when  fpeaking  of  coins  ;  for  to- 
be  learned  in  one  fubjedl  excludes  not  grofs  ignorance 
in  others.  Budaeus,  de  Affe,  quotes  a  denarius  of 
Cicero,  m.  tull.  Erafmus,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles, 
tells  us  with  great  gravity,  that  the  gold  coin  of 
Brutus  ftruck  in  Thrace,  KOSP-N,  bears  the  patriarch 
Noah  coming  out  of  the  ark  with  his  two  fons,  and 
takes  the  Roman  eagle  for  the  dove  with  the  olive 
branch.  Winkelman,  in  his  letters  informs  us,  that 
the  finall  brafs  piece  with  VirgiPs  head,  reverfe  epo, 
is  undoubtedly  ancient  Roman  ;  and  adds,  that  no 
knowledge  of  coins  can  be  had  out  of  Rome  :  but 
Winkelman,  fo  converfant  in  ftatues,.  knew  nothing 
of  coins.  It  is  from  other  artifts  and  other  produc¬ 
tions  that  any  danger  of  deceit  arifes.  And  there  is 
no  wonder  that  even  the  fkilful  are  mified  by  fuch 
artifts  as  have  ufed  this  trade  ;  for  amon^them  appear 
the  names  of  Vi&or  Gambello,  Giovani  del  Cavino*  c0jns  fbrg- 
called  the  Paduan,  and  his  fon  Aleffandro  Baffiano,  ed  by(ex~ 
likewife  of  Padua,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Aleffandro  cellent  ar- 
Greco,  Leo  Aretino,  Jacobo  da  Frczzo,  Federigo tlfts> 
Bonzagna,  and  Giovani  Jacopo,  his  brother  ;  Sebaf- 
tiano  Plumbo,.  Valerio  de  Vicenza,  Goriseus  a  Ger¬ 
man,  Carteron  of  Holland,  and  others,  all  or  moft  of 
them  of  the  1 6th  century  ;  and  Cavino  tlie  Paduan, 
who  is  the  moft  famous,  lived  in  the  middle  of 
that  century.  The  forgeries  of  Cavino  are  held 
in  no  little  efteem,  being  of  wonderful  execution. 

His  and  thofe  of  Carteron  are  the  moft  numerous* 
many  of  the  other  artifts  here  mentioned  not  hav¬ 
ing,  forged  above  two  or  three  coins.  Later  forgers 

were 
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■  were  Dervieu  of  Florence  who  confined  himfelf  to 
medallions,  and  Cogornier  who  gave  coins  of  the  30 
tyrants  in  fmall  brafs.  The  chief  part  of  the  forgeries 
of  Greek  medals  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
are  of  the  firft  mentioned,  and  a  very  grofs  kind,  repre- 
fenting  perfons  who  could  never  appear  upon  coin, 
fuch  as  Priam,  iEneas,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  Artemi- 
fia,  and  others.  The  rer.l  Greek  coins  were  very  little 
known  or  valued  till  the  works  of  Goltzius  appeared, 
which  were  happily  pofterior  to  the  aera  of  *the  grand 
forgers.  Why  later  forgers  have  feldom  thought  of 
counterfeiting  them  cannot  eafily  be  accounted  for,  if 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  mafterly  workmanfhip  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals,  which  fets  all  imitation  at  defiance.  Forgeries, 
however,  of  moll  ancient  coins  may  be  met  with,  and 
81  of  the  Greek  among  the  reft. 

■Roman  for-  “  The  forgeries  are  more  confpicnous  among  the  Ro- 
geries  more  man  medals  than  any  other  kind  of  coins  ;  but  we  are 

'than^Greek  n0t"  t0  l°°k  upon  all  thefe  as  the  work  of  modern 
'artifts.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  allured  that  many 
of  them  were  fabricated  in  the  times  of  the  Romans 
themfelves,  fome  of  them  being  even  held  in  more  efli- 
matioii  than  the  genuine  coins  themfelves,  on  account 
of  their  being  plated,  and  otherwife  executed  in  a 
manner  to  which  modern  forgers  could  never  attain. 
Even  the  ancients  held  fome  of  thefe  counterfeits  in 
fuch  eftimation,  that  Pliny  informs  us  there  were  fre¬ 
quently  many  true  denarii  given  for  one  falfe  one.” — 
Caracalla  is  faid  to  have  coined  money  of  copper 
and  lead  plated  with  filver  ;  and  plated  coins,  the 
work  of  ancient  forgers,  occur  of  many  Greek  cities 
and  princes  ;  nay,  there  are  even  forgeries  of  barbaric 
coins.  “  Some  Roman  coins  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton), 
are  found  of  iron  or  lead  plated  with  brafs,  perhaps 
trials  of  the  fkill  of  the  forger.  Iron  is  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  one  decnrfio  of  Nero  is  known  of  lead  plated 
with  copper.  Neumann  juftly  obferves,  that  no  hifto- 
ric  faith  can  be  put  in  plated  coins,  and  that  moft 
faulty  reverfes,  & c.  arife  from  plated  coins  not  being 
noticed  as  fuch.  Even  of  the  Roman  confular  coins 
Denarius  of  not  very  many  have  ever  been  forged.  The  celebrated 
Brutus.  filvev  denarius  of  Brutus,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  and 
two  daggers,  is  the  chief  inftance  of  a  confular  coin 
of  which  a  counterfeit  is  known.  But  it  is  eafily  re- 
je£led  by  this  mark  :  in  the  true  coin  the  cap  of  liber¬ 
ty  is  below  the  guard  or  hilt  of  the  daggers  ;  in  the 
83  falfe,  the  top  of  it  rifes  above  that  hilt.” 
imperial  The  imperial  feries  of  medals  is  the  grand  obje&  of 
medals.  modern  medallic  forgeries  ;  and  the  deception  was  at 
firft  extended  to  the  moft  eminent  writers  upon  the 
fubjedt.  The  counterfeits  are  by  Mr  Pinkerton  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  claffes. 

I.  Such  as  are  known  to  be  imitations,  but  valued 
on  account  of  the  artifts  by  which  they  are  executed. 
In  this  clafs  the  medals  of  the  Paduan  rank  higheft  5 
the  others  being  fo  numerous,  that  a  complete  feries 
of  imperial  medals  of  almoft  every  kind,  nay  almoft  of 
every  medallion,  may  be  formed  from  among  them.  In 
France,  particularly,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ca¬ 
binets  are  filled  with  counterfeits  of  this  kind.  They 
are  diftinguifhed  from  fuch  as  are  genuine  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  marks  :  1.  The  counterfeits  are  almoft  uni- 
verfally  thinner.  2.  They  are  never  worn  nor  damaged. 
3.  The  letters  are  modern.  4.  They  are  either  defin¬ 
ite  of  varnifh  entirely,  or  have  a  falfe  one,  which  is 
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eafily  known  by  its  being  black,  finning,  and  greafy,  How  to  di- 
and  very  eafily  hurt  with  the  touch  of  a  needle,  while  lhng}fiih 
the  varnilh  of  ancient  medals  is  as  hard  as  the  metal 
itielf.  Infiead  of  the  greafy  black  varnifii  above- 
mentioned,  indeed,  they  have  fometime3  a  light  green  . 
one,  fpotted  with  a  kind  of  iron  marks,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  fulphur,  verdigrife,  and  vinegar.  It  may 
frequently  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  liairftrokes  of  the 
pencil  with  which  it  was  laid  on  being  vifible  upon  it. 

5.  The  lides  are  either  filed  or  too  rpuch  fmoothed 
by  art,  or  bear  the  marks  of  a  fmall  hammer.  6.  The 
counterfeits  are  always  exadtly  circular,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  ancient  medals,  efpecially  after  the  time 
of  Trajan. 

The  Paduan  forgeries  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  Paduan  for- 
thofe  of  inferior  artifts  by  the  following  marks  :  1.  The  gerie?  how 
former  are  feldom  thinner  than  the  ancient.  2.  They^nown* 
very  feldom  appear  as  worn  or  damaged,  but  the  others 
very  frequently,  efpecially  in  the  reverfe,  and  legend 
,of  the  reverfe,  which  fometimes,  as  in  forged  Othos, 
appear  as  half  confumed  by  time.  3.  The  letters  in 
moulds  taken  from  the  antique  coins  have  the  rudenefs 
of  antiquity.  4,  Falfe  varnifh  is  commonly  light  green 
or  black,  and  fiiines  too  much  or  too  little.  5,  The 
Tides  of  forged  coins  are  frequently  quite  fmooth,  and 
undiftinguilhable  from  the  ancient,  though  to  accoin- 
plifh  this  requires  but  little  art.  6.  Counterfeit  me¬ 
dals  are  frequently  as  irregular  in  their  form  as  the 
genuine ;  but  the  Paduan  are  generally  circular,  though 
falfe  coins  have  often  little  pieces  cut  off,  in  perfedf 
imitation  of  the  genuine.  7.  In  call  coins  the  letters 
do  not  go  fharp  down  into  the  medal,  and  have  no  fix¬ 
ed  outline  ;  their  minute  angles,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  drapery,  are  commonly  filled  up,  and  have  not  the 
fharpnefs  of  the  genuine  kind.  Where  the  letters  or 
figures  are  faint,  the  coin  is  greatly  to  be  fufpedted.  85 

The  letters  form  the  great  criterion  of  medals,  the  Betters  the 
ancient  being  very  rude,  blit  the  modern  otherwife  ^  principal 
the  reafon  of  which,  according  to  Cellini,  is,  that  the  medals^ °  ° 
ancients  engraved  all  their  matrices  with  the  graver  or 
burin,  while  the  modern  forgers  ftrike  theirs  with  a 
punch.  86 

According  to  Vico,  the  falfe  patina  is  green,  black,  Vico’s  ac- 
ruflet,  brown,  gray,  and  iron-colour.  The  green  is  £ol*nt  of. 
made  from  verdigrife,  the  black  is  the  fmoke  of  ful-  a  e  P3tiDa* 
phur,  the  gray  is  made  of  chalk  fteeped  in  urine,  the 
coin  being  left  for  fome  days  in  the  mixture.  The  ruf- 
fet  is  next  to  the  natural,  by  reafon  ot  its  being  a 
kind  of  froth  which  the  fire  forces  from  ancient  coins  ; 
but  when  falfe,  it  fiiines  too  much.  To  make  it  they 
frequently  took  the  large  brafs  coins  of  the  Ptolemies, 
which  were  often  corroded,  and  made  them  red  hot  in 
the  fire  ;  put  the  coins  upon  them,  and  a  fine  patina 
adhered.  Our  author  does  not  fay  in  what  manner 
the  iron-coloured  patina  was  made.  “  Sometimes 
(adds  he)  they  take  an  old  defaced  coin,  covered  with 
real  patina,  and  ftamp  it  anew  ;  but  the  patina  is  then 
too  bright  in  the  cavities,  and  too  dull  in  the  protu¬ 
berances.  The  trial  of  brafs  coins  with  the  tongue 
is  not  to  be  defpifed  ;  for  if  modern  the  patina  taftes 
bitter  or  pungent,  while  if  ancient  it  is  quite  tafte- 
lefs.” 

Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  all  medallions  from 
Julius  Caefar  to  Adrian  are  much  to  be  fufpe£ted  of 
forgery  j  the  true  medals  of  the  firft  14  emperors  be¬ 
ing 
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Sect.  VII.  MED 

How  to  di-  ing  exceedingly  valuable,  and  to  be  found  only  in  the 
itingutfh  cabinets  of  princes. 

II.  The  fecond  clafs  of  counterfeit  medals  contains 
thofe  call  from  moulds  taken  from  the  Paduan  forge¬ 
ries,  and  others  done  by  eminent  mailers.  Thefe  are 
fometimes  more  difficult  to  be  dilcovered  than  the  for- 
Medals  caftmer,  becaufe  in  calling  them  they  can  give  any  degree 
from  the  Gf  thicknefs  they  pleafe  ;  and,  filling  the  fmall  fand- 
p^an  for~  holes  with  mailic,  they  retouch  the  letters  with  a  gra¬ 
ver,  and  cover  the  whole  with  varnilh.  The  inflrnc- 
tions  already  given  for  the  former  clafs,  however,  are 
alfo  ufeful  for  thofe  of  the  fecond,  with  this  addition, 
that  medals  of  this  clafs  are  generally  lighter  than  the 
genuine,  becaufe  fire  rarefies  the  metal  in  fome  degree, 
xvhile  that  which  is  ilruck  is  rather  condenfed  by  the 
flrokes.  In  gold  and  filver  medals  there  cannot  be 
any  deception  of  this  kind  ;  becaufe  thefe  metals  ad¬ 
mit  not  of  patina,  and  confequently  the  varniih  be¬ 
trays  the  impofition.  The  marks  of  the  file  on  the 
margin  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  a  certain  fign 
of  forgery  ;  though  thefe  do  not  always  indicate  the 
forgery  to  be  of  modern  date,  becaufe  the  Romans 
often  filed  the  edges  of  coins  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  purpofes  of  ornament,  as  quarter  guineas  are  fome¬ 
times  put  into  the  bottom  of  punchladdles.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  imitate  the  holes  of  medals  made  by  time  by 
means  of  aquafortis  ;  but  this  deflroys  the  Tides  of 
a  coin  more  effeclually  than  if  it  had  been  eat  into 
naturally.  The  fraud,  however,  is  not  eafily  diflin- 
guifhed. 

Medals  caft  III.  Medals  cafl  in  moulds  from  an  antique . — In  this 
from  an  an- mo(|e  fome  forgers,  as  Beauvais  informs  us,  have  been 
fo  very  careful,  that  they  would  melt  a  common  me¬ 
dal  of  the  emperor  whom  they  meant  to  counterfeit, 
lefl  the  quality  of  the  metal  fhould  betray  them. 

This  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  has  been  done  in  the  fil¬ 
ver  Septimius  Severus,  with  the  reverfe  of  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch,  for  which  a  common  coin  of  the  fame  prince 
has  been  melted  ;  and  in  other  inflances.  Putting  me¬ 
tals  in  the  fire  or  upon  hot  iron  to  cleanfe  them,  gives 
them  an  appearance  of  being  cafl;  for  fome  fpots  of  the 
metal  being  fofter  than  the  refl  will  run,  which  makes 
this  one  of  the  woril  methods  of  cleaning  medals. — 
The  directions  given  for  difeovering  the  two  former 
deceptions  hold  good  alfo  in  this. 

IV.  Ancient  medals  retouched  and  altered, — This  is  a 
clafs  of  counterfeits  more  difficult  to  be  difeovered 
than  any  other.  u  The  art  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  ex¬ 
erted  in  this  clafs  i»  ailonifhing  ;  and  a  connoiffeur  is 
the  lefs  apt  to  fufpedl  it,  becaufe  the  coins  themfelves 
are  in  fad  ancient.  The  acute  minds  of  the  Italian 
artiils  exerted  themfelves  in  this  way,  when  the  other' 
forgeries  became  common  and  known.  With  graving 
tools  they  alter  the  portraits,  the  reveries*  and  the  in- 
feriptions  themfelves,  in  a  furprifing  manner.  Of  a 
Claudius  flruck  at  Antioch  they  make  an  Otho  ;  of 
a  Fauflina,  asTitiana  ;  of  a  Julia  Severa,  a  Didia 
Clara  ;  of  a  Macrinus,  a  Pefcennius,  &c.  Give  them 
a  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  flarts  up  a  Pertinax,  by  thicken¬ 
ing  the  beard  a  little,  and  enlarging  the  nofe.  In  fhort, 
wherever  there  is  the  leafl  refemblance  in  perfons,  re¬ 
veries,  or  legends,  an  artiffc  may  from  a  trivial  me¬ 
dal  generate  a  mofl  fcarce  and  valuable  one.  This 
fraud  is  diflinguifhable  by  the  falfe  varnifh  which  fome¬ 
times  maiks  it ;  but,  above  all,  by  the  letters  of  the 
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legend,  which  are  always  *  altered.  Though  this  be  How  to  di- 
fometimes  done  with  an  artifice  almofl  miraculous,  yet 
moil  commonly  the  charaders  ilraggle,  are  difunited,  counter- 
and  not  in  a  line.”  fejts. 

In  counterfeits  of  this  kind  fometimes  the  obverfe  is  ~-y— — j 

not  touched,  but  the  reverfe  made  hollow,  and  filled 
with  maftic  coloured  like  the  coin,  and  engraven  with  - 
fuch  device  and  legend  as  was  mofl  likely  to  bring  a 
great  price  ;  others  are  only  retouched  in  fome  minute 
parts,  by  which,  however,  the  value  of  the  coin  is 
much  diminiihed.  <£  Againil  all  thefe  arts  (fays  Mr 
Pinkerton),  fevere  ferutiny  mufl  be  made  by  the  pur- 
chafer  upon  the  medal  itfelf ;  and  the  inveiligatio’n  and 
opinion  of  eminent  antiquaries  had  upon  its  being  al¬ 
tered,  or  genuine  as  it  is  iflued  from  the  mint. 

V.  Medals  imprejfed  with  new  devices,  or  f older ed, —  Medals 
In  the  firil  article  of  this  clafs  the  reveries  have  been  'vitli  new 
totally  filed  off,  and  new  ones  impreffed  with  a  die^^|^^0> 
and  hammer.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  face  or 
obverfe,  whichever  is  not  touched,  upon  different  folds 
of  pafleboard,  afterwards  applying  the  die  and  flrik- 
ing  it  with  a  hammer.  The  forgery  in  this  clafs  is 
very  eafily  difeovered,  as  the  devices  and  inferiptions 
on  the  counterfeits  are  known  not  to  exifl  on  true 
medals  :  as  the  Pons. iElius  on  the  reverfe  of  Adrian; 
the  Expeditio  Judaica  of  the  fame  emperor,  See . 

The  difference  of  fabrication  in  the  face  or  reverfe 
will  be  difeovered  at  the  firil  glance  by  any  perfon  of 

Ml. 

The  foldered  medals  confifl  of  two  halves  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  medals,  fawed  through  the  middle  and 
then  joined  with  folder.  This  mode  of  counterfeiting 
is  common  in  filver  and  brafs  coins.  “  They  will 
take  an  Antoninus,  for  example,  and  faw  off  the  re¬ 
verfe,  then  folder  to  the  obverfe  which  they  have  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner.  This  makes  a  medal,  which, 
from  an  unknowing  purchafer,  will  bring  an  hundred 
times  the  price  of  the  two  coins  which  compofe  it. 

When  the  deceit  is  ufed  in  brafs  coins,  they  take  care 
that  the  metals  be  of  one  hue  ;  though  indeed  fome 
pretenders  in  this  way  fometimes  folder  copper  fmd 
brafs  together,  which  at  once  reveals  the  deceit.  Me¬ 
dals  which  have  a  portrait  on  each  fide,  and  which 
are  generally  valuable,  are  the  mofl  liable  to  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  this  fraud.  To  a  very  nice  eye-  the  minute 
ring  of  folder  is  always  vifible  ;  and  upon  inserting  a 
*  graver,  the  fabrication  falls  into  halves.” 

In  the  fame  manner  reveries  are  fometimes  foldered 
to  faces  not  originally  belonging  to  them;  as  one  men¬ 
tioned  by  Fere  Jobert  of  Domitiau  with  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  a  reverfe  of  Titus  joined  to  it.  Another  art 
is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  this  kind  of  counterfeits, 
of  which  there  is  an  inilance  of  the  temple  of  Janus  * 
upon  Nero’s  medals  ;  where  the  middle  brafs  is  taken 
off,  and  inferted  in  a  cavity  made  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  coin  of  that  prince.  In  the  coins  of ,  the  lower 
empire,  however,  the  reveries  of  medals  are  for  etimes 

conne6led  with  their  obverfes,  that  a  fufpiciou  of 
forgery  fometimes  occurs  without  any  foundation. 

They  arc  met  with  moil  commonly  after  tl  ■  time  of 
Gallienus,  when  fuch  a  number  of  ufurpers  a*vde,  .r.hat 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an  exadt  por*  lit  of  '.heir  fea¬ 
tures  ;  the  coiners  had  not  time,  therefore,  r.o  trike 
a  medal  for  thefe  as  they  could  have  dene  for  other 
emperors  who  reigned  longer.  Hence,  on  the  reverfe 
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of  a  medal  of  Marius,  who  reigned  only  three  days, 
there  is  pacator  orb  is,  which  {hows  that  at  that 
time  they  liad  r-everfes  ready  fabricated,  to  be  applied 
as  occafioii  might  require, 

VI.  Plated  medals ,  or  thofe  which  have  clefts . — It  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  many  true  medals  are 
cracked  in  the  edges  ;  owing  to  the  repeated  ftrokes 
of  the  hammer,  and  the  little  degree  of  du&ility  which 
the  metal  poffeffes.  This  the  forgers  attempt  to  imi¬ 
tate  by  a  file  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifli  betwixt  the 
natural  and  artificial  cleft  by  means  of  a  fmall  needle. 
The  natural  cleft  is  wide  at  the  extremity,  and  appears 
to  have  a  kind  of  ahnoft  imperceptible  filaments  ;  the 
edges  of  the  crack  correfponding  with  each  other  in 
a  manner  which  no  art  can  imitate. 

The  plated  medals  which  have  been  forged  in  an¬ 
cient  times  were  long  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  refill¬ 
ing  every  effort  of  modern  imitation  ;  but  of  late 
years,  “  fome  ingenious  rogues  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton), 
thought  of  piercing  falfe  medals  of  filver  with  a  red- 
hot  needle,  which  gave  a  blacknefs  to  the  infide  of 
the  coin,  and  made  it  appear  plated  to  an  injudicious 
eye.  This  fraud  is  eafily  diilinguifhed  by  feraping  the 
infide  of  the  metal.”  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
diftinguifli  the  forgeries  of  rude  money  when  not  caff; 
and  our  author  gives  no  other  dire&ion  than  to  confnlt 
a  fiulful  medallift.  Indeed,  notvvithftanding  all  the 
(liredlions  already  given,  this  feems  to  be  a  refource 
which  cannot  by  any  means  with  fafety  be  negle&ed. 
A  real  and  practical  knowledge  of  coins  “  is  only  to 
be  acquired  (fays  he)  by  feeing  a  great  number,  and 
comparing  the  forged  with  the  genuine.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  too  much  recommended  to  the  young 
connoiffeur,  who  wiffies  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  in 
this  way,  to  vifit  all  the  fales  and  cabinets  hfc  can,  and 
to  look  upon  all  ancient  medals  with  a  very  microfco- 
pic  eye.  By  thefe  means  only  is  to  be  acquired  that 
ready  knowledge  which  enables  at  firff  glance  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  a  forgery,  however  ingenious.  Nor  let 
the  fcience  of  medals  be  from  this  concluded  to  be  un¬ 
certain  ;  for  no  knowledge  is  more  certain  and  imme¬ 
diate,  when  it  is  properly  ffudied  by  examination  of 
the  real  obje&s.  A  man  who  buys  coins,  trailing 
merely  to  his  theoretic  perufal  of  medallic  books,  will 
find  himfelf  wofully  miflaken.  He  ought  to  ftudy 
coins  firfr,  where  only  they  can  be  ffudied,  in  them- 
felves.  Nor  can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  or  implica¬ 
tion  of  caprice,  that  a  medallift  of  dull  ihould  at  one 
perception  pronounce  upon  the  veracity  or  falfeliood 
of  a  medal  ;  for  the  powers  of  the  human  eye,  em¬ 
ployed  in  certain  lines  of  fcience,  are  amazing.  Hence 
a  Undent  camdiftinguifh  a  book  among  a  thoufand  fi- 
milar,  and  quite  alike  to  every  other  eye  :  hence  a 
ffiepherd  can  difeern,  &c.  :  hence  the  medallift  can 
fay  in  an  inftant,  <  this  is  a  true  coin,  and  this  is  a 
falfe,’  though  to  other  people  no  diftin&ion  be  percep- 
tftfte.” 

Forgeries  of  modern  coins  and  medals,  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton  obferves,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  of  the  ancient. 
The  fatyric  coin  of  Louis  XII.  Perdam  Babylonis 
nomen,  is  a  remarkable  inil'ance  :  the  falfe  coin  is  larger 
than  the  true,  and  bears  date  1512.  The  rude  coins 
of  the  middle  ages  are  very  eafily  forged,  and  forgeries 
have  accordingly  beconje  common.  Forged  coins  of 
Alfred  and  other  early  princes  of  England  have  ap- 
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peared,  fome  of  which  have  been  done  with  great  art.  Value. 

“  The  two- noted  Englifh  pennies  of  Rich.  I.  fays  0ur 
author,  are  of  this  ftamp  ;  and  yet  have  impofed  upon 
Meffrs  Folkes  and  Snelling,  who  have  publiihed  them 
as  genuine  in  the  two  beft  books  upon  Engliffi  coins. 

But  they  were  fabricated  by  the  late  Mr  White  of 
Newgate-ftreet,  a  noted  collector,  who  contaminated 
an  otherwife  fair  character  by  fuch  practices.  Such 
forgeries,  though  eafy,  require  a  fkill  in  the  hiftory  and 
coinage  of  the  times,  which  luckily  can  hardly  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  common  Jew  or  mechanic  forger.  Blit 
the  practice  is  deteftable,  were  no  gain  propofed :  and 
they  who  ftoop  to  it  mull  fuppofe,  that  to  embarrafs 
the  path  of  any  fcience  with  forgery  and  futility,  im¬ 
plies  no  infamy.  In  forgeries  of  ancient  coin,  the 
fidlion  is  perhaps  fufficiently  atoned  for  by  the  vaft 
fkill  required  ;  and  the  artift  may  plaufibly  allege,  that 
his  intention  was  not  to  deceive,  but  to  excite  his  ut- 
moft  powers,  by  an  attempt  to  rival  the  ancient  ma¬ 
ilers.  But  no  poffible  apology  can  be  made  for  forg¬ 
ing  the  rude  money  of  more  modern  times.  The 
crime  is  certainly  greater  than  that  which  leads  the 
common  coiner  to  the  gallows  ;  inafmuch  as  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  with  more  eafe,  and  the  profit  is  incomparably 
larger.” 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Value  of  Medals. 

Ath  ancient  coins  and  medals,  though  equally  ge¬ 
nuine,  are  not  equally  valuable.  In  medals  as  well 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  the  fcarcity  of  a  coin  {lamps  a 
value  upon  it  which  cannot  otherwife  be  derived  from 
its  intrinfic  worth.  There  are  four  or  five  degrees  of 
rarity  reckoned  up  ;  the  higheft  of  which  is  called 
unique .  The  caufe  is  generally  aferibed  to  the  few- 
nefs  of  number  thrown  off  originally,  or  to  their  having 
been  called  in,  and  recoined  in  another  form.  To  the 
former  caufe  Mr  Pinkerton  aferibes  the  fcarcity  of  the 
copper  of  Otho  and  the  gold  of  Pefcennius  Niger;  to 
the  latter  that  of  the  coinage  of  Caligula  ;  “  though 
this  laft  (fays  he)  is  not  of  fingular  rarity;  which  (hows 
that  even  the  power  of  the  Roman  fenate  could  not 
annihilate  an  eftablifhed  money;  and  that  the  firff  caufe 
of  rarity,  arifing  from  the  fmall  quantity  originally 
ftruck,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal.”  94 

In  the  ancient  cities  Mr  Pinkerton  aferibes  the  fear-  Caufds  of 
city  of  coin  to  the  poverty  or  fmallnefs  of  the  ftate  ;  the  fcarcity 
but  the  fcarcity  of  ancient  regal  and  imperial  coins  mec;^s 
arifes  principally  from  the  fiiortnefs  of  the  reign  ;  and  ^tfe”Clvn 
fometimes  from  the  fuperabundance  of  money  before, 
which  rendered  it  almoft  unneceffary  to  coin  any 
money  during  the  reign  of  the  prince.  An  example 
of  this  we  have  in  the  fcarcity  of  the  {hillings  of 
George  III.  which  {hows  that  fiiortnefs  of  reign  does 
not  always  occaiion  a  fcarcity  of  coin ;  and  thus  the 
coins  of  Harold  II.  who  did  net  reign  a  year,  are 
very  numerous,  while  thofe  of  Richard  I.  who  reigned 
ten,  are  almoft  unique. 

Sometimes  the  rareft  coins  lofe  their  value,  and  be¬ 
come  common.  This  our  author  aferibes  to  the  high 
price  given  for  them,  which  tempts  the  poffeffors  to 
bring  them  to  market  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  difeovering 
of  hoards  cf  them.  The  former  caufe  took  place  with 
Queen  Anne’s  farthings,  fome  of  which  formerly  fold 
at  five  guineas ;  nay,  if  we  could  believe  the  newfpa- 

pers, 
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Value,  pers,  one  of  them  was  fome  years  ago  fold  for  960L 
u — v — —  the  latter  with  the  coins  of  Canute,  the  Danifh  king 
[94]  of  England;  which  were  very  rare  till  a  hoard  of  them 
[(bmetim-T  was  ^covered  in  the  Orkneys.  As  difeoveries  of 
become  "  this  hind,  however,  produce  a  temporary  plenty,  fo 
|i common,  when  they  are  difperfed  the  former  fcarcity  returns  ; 
and  vice  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fome  of  the  common  coins 
verfa.  become  rare  through  the  mere  circumdance  of  ne- 

95  gle&- 

Silver  coins  As  double  the  number  of  copper  coins  of  Greek 
in  what  cities  are  to  be  met  with  that  there  are  o^  filver,  the 
efteemed^  ^atter  are  0 ^  confequence  much  more  e deemed  :  but 
the  reverfe  is  the  cafe  with  tliofe  of  the  Greek  princes. 
All  the  Greek  civic  coins  of  filver  are  very  rare,  ex¬ 
cepting  tliofe  of  Athens,  Corinth,  Meffana,  Dyrrha* 
chium,  Mafiilia,  Syraoufe,  and  fome  others.  Of  the 
Greek  monarchic  coins,  the  moll  rare  are  the  tetra- 
drachms  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  the  Ptolemies,  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  Macedon  and  Bithynia,  excepting  thofe  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Lyfimachus*  Thofe  of  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  are  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  fcarce  to 

I  be  met  with.  Of  thofe  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania. 

the  coins  of  Juba,  the  father,  are  common  ;  but  thofe 
of  the  fon,  and  nephew  Ptolemy,  fcarce.  Coins  of  the 
kings  of  Sicily,  Parthia,  and  Judaea,  are  rare  ;  the 
laft  very  much  fo.  We  meet  with  no  coins  of  the 
kings  of  Arabia  and  Comagene  except  in  brafs  ;  thofe 
of  the  kings  of  Bofphorus  are  in  ele&rum,  and  a  few 
in  brafs,  but  all  of  them  rare  ;  as  are  likewife  thofe 
of  Philetenis  king  of  Pergamus,  and  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus.  In  the  year  1777,  a  coin  of  Mithridates  fold 
for  26I.  5s.  Didrachms  of  all  kings  and  cities  are 
fcarce  excepting  thofe  of  Corinth  and  hei*  colonies; 
but  the  gold  coins  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Lyfimachus,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  are  common.  The  filver  tetradrachms  of  all 
kings  bear  a  very  high  price.  The  didrachm  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  is  one  of  the  fcarced  of  the  fmaller 
Greek  filver  coins  ;  fome  of  the  other  princes  are  not 
$6  uncommon. 

jlreek  cop*-  In  mod  cafes  the  copper  money  of  the  Greek  mo* 
>er  coins.  narchs  k  fcarce  ;  but  that  of  Hiero  I.  of  Syracufe  is 
uncommonly  plenty,  as  well  as  that  of  feveral  of  the 
9  7  Ptolemies. 

rtomancon-  The  moil  rare  of  the  confular  Roman  coins  are  thofe 
uiar  coins,  reilored  by  Trajan  :  of  the  others  the  gold  confulat* 
coins  are  the  mod  rare,  and  the  filver  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  ;  excepting  the  coin  of  Brutus  with  the  cap  of 
liberty,  already  mentioned,  with  fome  others.  Some 
of  the  Roman  imperial  coins  are  very  fcarce,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  Otho  in  brafs  ;  nor  indeed  does  he  occur 
at  all  on  any  coin  ftruck  at  Rome  :  but  the  reafon  of 
this  may  with  great  probability  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  fhortnefs  of  his  reign.  His  portrait  upon 
the  brafs  coins  of  Egypt  and  Antioch  is  very  bad  ;  as 
well  as  almolt  all  the  other  imperial  coins  of  Greek 
cities.  The  beil  likenefs  is  on  his  gold  and  filver 
coins  ;  the  latter  of  which  arc  very  common.  The 
Greek  and  Egyptian  coins  are  all  of  fmall  or  middling 
fizes,  and  have  reverfes  of  various  kinds  :  thofe  of  An¬ 
tioch  have  Latin  legends,  as  well  as  mod  of  the  other 
imperial  coins  of  Antioch.  They  have  no  other  reverfe 
but  the  SC  in  a  wreath  ;  excepting  in  one  indance  or 
two  of  the  large  and  middle  brafs,  where  the  inferip- 
tions  are  in  Greek.  Latin  coins  of  Otho  in  brafs, 
Vgl.  XI.  Part  I. 
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with  figures  on  the  reverfe,  are  certainly  falie ;  though  Value, 
in  the  cabinet  of  D’Ennery  at  Paris  there  was  an  — -v—  J 
Otho  in  middle  brafs  redored  by  Titus,  which  was 
edeemed  genuine  by  connoifieurs.  98 

The  leaden  coins  of  Rome  are  very  fcarce  :  Mod Ecaden  Ro¬ 
of  them  are  pieces  druck  or  cad  on  occafion  of  theman  coins* 
faturnalia  ;  others  are  tickets  for  fedivais  and  exhi¬ 
bitions,  both  private  and  public.  The  common 
tickets  For  theatres  were  made  of  lead,  as  were  the 
emtomiati ;  perpetual  tickets,  like  the  Englifii  filver 
tickets  for  the  opera.  Leaden  medallions  are  alio 
found  below  the  foundations  of  pillars  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  founders.  From  the  time  of  Augudus  alfo  wc 
find  that  leaden  feals  were  ufed.  The  work  of  Tico- 
rini  upon  this  fubjetd,  entitled  Piombi  Ant'tochi,  is  much 
recommended  by  Mr  Pinkerton.  ^ 

The  Roman  coins,  which  have  been  blundered  in  Of  coins 
the  manner  formerly  mentioned,  are  very  rare,  and  un-bLndered 
defervediy  valued  by  the  connoiffelirs.  The  blunders *n.t^le 
in  the  legends  of  tliefe  coins,  which  in  all  probability 
are  the  mere  efte&s  of  accident,  have  been  fo  far  mil- 
taken  by  fome  medallids,  that  they  have  given  life  to 
imaginary  emperors  who  never  exiiled.  A  coin  of 
Fauftina,  which  has  on  the  reverfe  sousti.  s.  c. 
puzzled  all  the  German  antiquaries,  till  at  lad  Klotz 
gave  it  the  following  facetious  interpretation  .*  Sine 
otnni  utilitate  feftamini  t ant  as  ineptias.  ID(i5 

The  heptarehic  coins  of  England  arc  generally  rare  Heptarchic 
except  thofe  called  Jlycas ,  which  arc  very  common,  ascoillsof 
well  as  thofe  of  Burgred  king  of  Mercia.  The  coins  EMglan4. 
of  Alfred  which  bear  his  bud  are  fcarce,  and  his  other 
money  much  more  fo.  Thofe  of  Hardyknute  are  fo 
rare,  that  it  was  even  denied  that  they  had  an  cxid- 
once  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  there  are 
three  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  upon  all  of  which  the 
name  harthcanut  is  quite  legible.  No  Englifh 
coins  of  King  John  are  to  be  met  with,  though  there 
are  fome  Irifn  ones  ;  and  only  French  coins  of  Richard 
I.  “  Leake  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  made  a  drange  blun¬ 
der  in  aferibing  coins  of  different  kings  with  two  faces, 
anfd  otherwife  fpoiled  in  the  damping,  to  this  prince  ; 
in  which,  as  ufual,  he  has  been  followed  by  a  mified 
number.”  lof. 

Coins  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland  are  rather  fcarce,  Scottilh 
but  thofe  of  Alexander  III.  are  more  plentiful.  Thofec°his. 
of  John  Baliol  are  rare,  and  none  of  Edward  Baliol  to 
be  found. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  the  Pur  chafe  of  Medals . 

Medals  are  to  be  had  at'the  fhops  of  goldfmiths 
and  filverfmiths,  with  thofe  who  deal  in  curiofities, 

&c.  but  in  great  cities  there  are  profeffed  dealers  in 
them.  The  bed  method  of  purchafing  medals,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  of  buying  whole  cabinets,  which  are  every 
year  expofed  to  auftion  at  London.  In  thefe  the  rare 
medals  are  fold  by  themfelves  ;  but  the  common  ones 
are  put  up  in  large  lots,  fo  that  the  dealers  commonly 
purchafe  them.  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  would  be 
better  that  medals  were  fold  one  by  one  ;  becaufe  a 
lot  is  often  valued  and  purchafed  for  the  fake  of  a 
fingle  coin  ;  while  the  others  feparately  would  fell  for 
perhaps  four  times  the  price  of  the  whole  lot.  «  If 
any  man  of  common  fenfe  and  honedy  (fays  Mr  Pin- 
D  kerton), 
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kerton),  were  to  take  up  the  trade  of  felling  coins  m 
London,  he  would  make  a  fortune  in  a  fhort  time. 
This  profitable  bufmefs  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  dealers,  who  ruin  their  own  intered  by  making 
an  elegant  dudy  a  trade  of  knavery  and  impofition. 

If  they  buy  300  coins  for  10s.  they  will  afk  3s.  for 
one  of  the  word  of  them  !  nay,  fell  forged  coins  as 
true  to  the  ignorant.  The  iimpletons  complain  of 
want  of  bufmefs.  A  knave  is  always  a  fool. 

The  gold  coins  of  Carthage,  Cyrene,  and  Syracufe, 
are  worth  about  twice  their  intrinfic  value  as  metal ; 
but  the  other  gold  civic  coins  from  5I.  to  30I.  each. 
The  only  gold  coins  of  Athens  certainly  known  to 
exid  are  two  lately  procured  by  the  king.  One  of 
thefe  remains  in  poffefiion  of  his  majefty,  but  the  other 
was  given  by  the  queen  to  Or  Hunter.  There  was 
another  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  but  fufpedted  not  to 
be  genuine.  Dr  Hunter’s  coin,  then,  if  fold,  would 
bear  the  highed  price  that  could  be  expe&ed  for  a 

The  filver  coins  of  Syracufe,  Dyrrhachium,  Mafii- 
lia,  Athens,  and  a  few  other  Hates,  are  common  ;  the 
drachmas  and  coins  of  lelfer  lize  are  worth  about 
five  fhillings  ;  the  didrachms,  tetradrachms,  &c.  from 
five  to  ten,  according  to  their  fize  and  beauty  ;  the 
larged,  as  might  naturally  be  expe£ted,  being  more 
valuable  than  the  fmall  ones.  The  tetradrachms,  when 
of  cities  whofe  coins  are  common,  are  worth  from  7s. 
6d.  to  il.  is.  but  it  is  impoflible  to  put  a  value  upon 
the  rare  civic  coins;  ten  guineas  have  been  given  for 

a  fingle  one.  . 

The  Greek  copper  coins  are  common,  and  are  al- 
mod  all  of  that  kind  called/™// brafs;  the  middle  fize 
beinp-  fcarce,  and  the  largeft  in  the  ages  prior  to  the 
Roman  emperors  extremely  fo.  The  common  Greek 
coins  of  brafs  bring  from  3d.  to  iBd.  according  to 
their  prefervation  ;  but  when  of  cities,  whofe  coins  are 
rare,  much  higher  prices  are  given.  “  The  want  of  a 
few  cities,  however  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  is  not  thought 
to  injure  a  colleftion  ;  as  indeed  new  names  are  dilco- 
vered  every  dozen  of  years,  fo  that  no  affortment  can 
be  perfea.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  rarity  of  the 
Grecian  civic  coins  is  not  much  attended  to. 

The  gold  coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great 
being  very  common,  bear  but  from  five  to  ten  fhillings 
above  their  intrinfic  value  ;  but  thofe  of  the  other 
princes,  being  rare,  fell  from  3I.  to  30I.  each,  or  even 

m°Tlie  tetradrachms  are  the  dear ed  of  the  filver  mo¬ 
narchic  money,  felling  from  five  to  ten  fhillings  5  and 
if  very  rare,  from  3I.  to  30I.  Half  tliefe  prices  may 
be  obtained  for  the  drachmas,  and  the  other  denomi¬ 
nations  in  proportion. 

The  Greek  copper  coins  are  for  the  mod  part  lcar- 
cer  than  the  filver,  except  the  Syro-Grecian,  which 
are  common,  and  almoft  all  of  the  fize  called  fmall 
brafs.  “They  ought  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  to  bear  a 
a  high  price  ;  but  the  metal  and  fimilarity  to  the  cop¬ 
per  civic  coins,  which  are  common,  keep  their  actual 
purchafe  moderate,  if  the  feller  is  not  well  mdrudted, 
and  the  buyer  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  price  ot 

The  name  of  weights  given  to  the  ancient  Roman 
afes  is,  according  to  our  .author,  exceedingly  impro¬ 
per  •  as  that  people  had  weights  of  lead  and  brafs 


Tides,  without  the  lead  appearance  of  a  portrait  upon  Purchafe.^ 
them.  Thefe  denote  the  w eight  by  a  certain  number  v 
of  knobs  ;  and  have  likewife  fmall  feurettes  engraved 
upon  them.  According  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  whenever 
we  meet  with  a  piece  of  metal  damped  on  both  Tides 
with  buds  and  figures,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain 
rule  that  it  is  a  coiii  ;  but  when  flightly  ornamented 
and  marked  upon  one  fide  only,  we  may  with  equal 
certainty  conclude  it  to  be  a  weight.  107 

The  ancient  Roman  afes  are  worth  from  2  s.  to  2I.  Price  of  the 
according  to  the  fingularity  of  their  devices.  Confu-  ancient  Ro- 
lar  gold  coins  are  worth  from  il.  to  jl.  Pompey  with  man  a  es* 
his  Tons  21I.  and  the  two  Bruti  25I.  The  filver  coins 
are  univerfally  worth  from  a  dulling  to  half  a  crown, 
excepting  that  of  the  cap  of  liberty  and  a  few  others, 
which,  if  genuine  will  bring  from  10s.  to  5I.  The  con- 
fular  copper  bears  an  equal  price  with  the  filver,  but 
is  more  rare  ;  the  confular  lilver  coins  redored  by  d  ra- 
jan  are  worth  20s.  each. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  imperial  coins,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  fome  of  thofe  which  belong  to 
princes  whofe  coins  are  numerous,  may  yet  be  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  valuable  by  uncommon  reverfes.  Mr 
Pinkerton  particularly  points  out  that  of  Augudus, 
with  the  legend  C.  Marius  Trogvs,  which  is  worth 
three  guineas,  though  the  filver  coins  of  that  prince 
in  general  are  not  worth  above  a  Hulling.  In  like 
manner,  the  common  gold  coins  of  Trajan  are  not 
worth  above  twenty  fhillings,  while  tliofe  with  Bajilica 
Ulpia ,  Forum  \ Trajani ,  Divi  Nerva  et  Fra} anus,  Pater, 

Divi  Nerva  et  Platina  Aug.  ProfeBlo  Aug.  Regno, 
AJJlgnata,  Rex  Parthus,  and  fome  others,  bear  from 
three  to  fix  pounds.  The  ticket  medals  belong  to  the 
Roman  fenate,and  are  worth  from  three  to  ten  fhillings. 

The  forged  coins  and  medallions  of  the  Paduan  fell 
from  one  to  three  fhillings  each.  __  .  108 

Of  the  coins  of  other  nations,  thofe  of  Hil dene  Barbaric- 
king  of  the  Vandals  are  in  filver,  and  worth  1  os.  ;  coins, 
the  fmall  brafs  of  Athanaric,  5s.  ;  the  gold  of  Theo- 
doric  2l. ;  the  fecond  brafs  of  Theodahat  5s. ;  the 
fecond  brafs  of  Badueta  rare,  and  worth  10s.  ;  the 
third  brafs,  3s.  The  Britifh  coins  are  very  rare,  and 
worth  from  ten  fhillings  to  two  guineas  each,  iome- 
times  much  more.  Medals  with  unknown  chara£lers 
are  always  fcarce  and  dear.  Saxon  pennies  of  the 
heptarchy  are  rare,  and  worth  from  ten  fhillings  to 
ten  pounds,  according  to  their  fcarcity  and  preferva¬ 
tion.  The  coins  of  the  Englifh  kings  are  common  ; 
tliofe  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  in  particular ;  others 
are  rare,  and  worth  from  ten  fhillings  to  two  guineas, 
while  two  of  Hardyknute  are  worth  no  lefs  than  ten 
guineas.  The  gold  medals  of  Henry,  in  1545,  and 
the  coronation  of  Edward,  are  worth  20I.  each  :  the 
Mary  of  Trezzo,  3I. ;  Simon’s  head  of  Thurloe  in 
gold  is  worth  1 2I.  ;  his  oval  medal  in  gold  upon 
Blake’s  naval  viaory  at  Tea  is  worth  30I. ;  and  hi& 
trial  piece,  if  brought  to  a  fale,  would,  in  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton’s  opinion,  bring  a  dill  higher  price.  The  medals 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  are  intnnfically  worth  about 
two  guineas  and  a  half,  fell  for  about  3I.  each  ;  the 
filver,  of  the  fize  of  a  crown  piece,  fell  for  10s.  and 
the  copper  from  five  to  ten  fhillings.  Daffier  s  copper 
pieces  fell  from  two  to  five  fhillings,  and  a  few  bear  a 

^The  Scottifh  gold  coins  fell  higher  than  the  Eng- 
°  nfh 
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Arrange-  lift,  'out  the  others  are  on  a  par.  The  fhilling  of  Ma- 
ment,  &c.  ry  with  the  bull  is  rare,  and  fells  for  no  lefsthan  30I.  ; 

— v -  the  half  3I.  ;  and  the  royal  5I.  5s.  The  French  tef- 

I09.  toon  of  Francis  and  Mary  brings  10L  10s.  and  the 
Scottifh  one  of  Mary  and  Henry  would  bring  50I. 

°  as  would  alfo  the  medal  of  James  IV.  The  corona¬ 

tion  medal  of  Francis  and  Mary  is  worth  20I.  Briotrs 
coronation  medal  fold  in  1755  only  for  two  guineas 
at  Dr  Mead’s  fale  ;  but  would  now  bring  20I.  if  fold 
IIO  according  to  rarity. 

Englilh  The  Englift  coins  ftruck  in  Ireland  are  of  much  the 
coins  ftruck fame  price  with  thofe  of  the  native  country  ;  but  the 
in  Ireland.  gt  patrick’s  halfpence  and  farthings  are  rather  fcarce, 
and  the  rare  crown  of  white  metal  is  worth  4I.  The 
gun-money  of  James  II.  and  all  other  Irift  coins  are 
very  common. 

Sect.  X.  Arrangement  of  Medals,  with  the  In¬ 
fraction  to  be  derived from  them . 

Having  thus  given  a  full  account  of  everything  in 
general  relative  to  medals,  we  muft  now  come  to  fome 
particulars  refpefting  their  arrangement,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  which  a  medallift  may  expedl  from  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  expence  he  is  at  in  making  a  colle&ion. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ufes  of  medals  is  the  elucidation  of  ancient  hi- 
ftory.  Hence  the  arrangement  of  his  medals  is  the 
firft  thing  that  muft  occur  in  the  formation  of  a  cabi¬ 
net.  The  molt  ancient  medals  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  are  thofe  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon,  who 
began  to  reign  about  501  years  before  Chrift.  The 
feries  ought  of  confequence  to  begin  with  him,  and  to 
be  fucceeded  by  the  medals  of  Sicily,  Caria,  Cyprus, 
Heraclia,  and  Pontus.  Then  follow  Egypt,  Syria, 
the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  Par- 
thia,  Armenia,  Damafcus,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia, 
Pergamus,  Galatia,  Cilicia,  Sparta,  Paeonia,  Epirus, 
Illyricum,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps,  including  the  fpace  of 
time  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
and  which  is  to  be  accounted  the  third  medallic  feries 
of  ancient  monarchs.  The  laft  feries  goes  down  to 
the  fourth  century,  including  fome  of  the  monarchs 
of  Thrace,  Bofphorus,  and  Parthia,  with  thofe  of 
Comagene,  EdefTa  or  Ofrhoene,  Mauritania,  and 
Judaea.  A  moft  diftinft  feries  is  formed  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors,  from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  deftru&ion 
of  Rome  by  the  Goths  ;  nay,  for  a  much  longer  pe¬ 
riod,  were  it  not  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  it 
the  coins  become  fo  barbarous  as  to  deftroy  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  colle£lion.  Many  feries  may  be  formed  of 
modern  potentates. 

By  means  of  medals  we  can  with  great  certainty 
determine  the  various  ornaments  worn  by  ancient 
in  princes  as  badges  of  diftindlion.  The  Grecian  kings 
Dudem  an  have  generally  the  diadem,  without  any  other  orna- 
ancient  em-  ment  ;  and  though  in  general  the  fide  of  the  face  is 
lem  of  prefented  to  view,  yet  in  fome  very  ancient  Greek  and 
authority  R°man  confular  coins,  full  faces  of  excellent  work- 
manfhip  are  met  with.  On  feveral  coins  alfo  two  or 
three  faces  are  to  be  feen,  and  thefe  are  always  ac¬ 
counted  very  valuable. 

The  diadem,  which  was  no  more  than  a  ribbon  tied 
around  the  head  with  a  floating  knot  behind,  adorns 
all  the  Grecian  princes  from  firft  to  laft,  and  is  almoft 
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an  infallible  mark  of  foveteign  power.  In  the  Roman  Arrange- 
confular  coins  it  is  feen  in  conjunction  with  Numa  andment»  ^c‘  ^ 
Ancus,  but  never  afterwards  till  the  time  of  Licinius, 
the  colleague  of  Conftantine.  Dioclefian,  indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Gibbon,  firft  wore  the  diadem,  but  his 
portrait  upon  coins  is  never  adorned  with  it.  So 
great  an  averfton  had  the  Romans  to  kingly  power, 
that  they  rather  allowed  their  emperors  to  aftume  the 
radiated  crown,  the  fymbol  of  divinity,  than  to  wear  a 
diadem  ;  but,  after  the  time  of  Conftantine,  it  becomes 
common.  The  radiated  crown  appears  firft  on  the 
pofthumous  coins  of  Auguftus  as  a  mark  of  deifica¬ 
tion,  but  in  fome  what  more  than  a  century  became 
common. 

The  laurel  crown,  at  firft  a  badge  of  conqueft,  was 
afterwards  permitted  by  the  fenate  to  be  worn  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Caefar,  in  order  to  hide  the  baldnefs  of  his  head. 

From  him  all  the  emperors  appear  with  it  on  their 
medals,  even  to  our  own  times.  In  the  lower  empire 
the  crown  is  fometimes  held  by  a  hand  above  the  head, 
as  a  mark  of  piety.  Befides  thefe,  the  naval,  mural* 
and  civic  crowns  appear  on  the  medals  both  of  empe¬ 
rors  and  other  eminent  men,  to  denote  their  great  ac¬ 
tions.  The  laurel  crown  is  alfo  fometimes  worn  by 
the  Greek  princes.  The  Arfacidae  of  Parthia  wear 
a  kind  of  faft  round  the  head,  with  their  hair  in  rows 
of  curls  like  a  wig.  The'  Armenian  kings  have  the 
tiara ,  a  kind  of  cap  which  was  efteemed  the  badge  of 
imperial  power  in  the  eaft.  Conical  caps  are  feen  on 
the  medals  of  Xerxes,  a  petty  prince  of  Armenia, 
and  Juba  the  father,  the  former  having  a  diadem 
around  it.  IX2 

The  impious  vanity  of  Alexander  and  his  fucceftors  Symbols  of 
in  aftuming  divine  honours  is  manifeft  on  their  medals,  divinity  on 
where  various  fymbols  of  divinity  are  met  with.  Some^^™”8^ 
of  them  have  an  horn  behind  their  ear,  either  to  his  fUc- 

note  their  ftrength,  or  that  they  were  the  fucceftors  ofcefl-ors. 
Alexander,  to  whom  this  badge  might  be  applied  as 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This,  however,  Mr 
Pinkerton  cbferves,  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  fymbols 
which  certainly  denotes  an  earthly  fovereign,  it  being 
doubted  whether  the  reft  are  not  all  figures  of  gods. — 
According  to  Eckhet,  even  the  horn  and  diadem  be* 
long  to  Bacchus,  who  invented  the  latter  to  cure  his 
lieadachs  ;  and,  according  to  the  fame  author,  the 
only  monarch  who  appears  on  coins  with  the  horn  is 
Lyfimachus.  We  are  informed,  however,  by  Plutarch, 
that  Pyrrhus  had  a  creft  of  goats  horns  to  his  helmet  ; 
and  the  goat,  we  know,  was  a  fymbol  of  Macedon 6 
Perhaps  the  fucceftors  of  Alexander  wore  this  badge 
of  the  horn  in  confequence.  The  helmet  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  appears  on  the  heads  of  fovereigns,  and  Con¬ 
ftantine  I.  has  helmets  of  various'  forms  curioufly  or¬ 
namented. 

The  diadem  is  worn  by  moft  of  the  Greek  queens,  by 
Orodaltis,  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Bithynia; 
and  though  the  Roman  empreftes  never  appear  with 
it,  yet  this  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  variety  of 
their  headdreftes.  Sometimes  the  bull  of  an  emprefs 
is  fupported  by  a  crefcent,  to  imply  that  fhe  was  the 
moon,  as  her  hufband  was  the  fun  of  the  ftate.  The 
toga,  or  vail  drawn  over  the  face,  at  firft  implied  that 
the  perfon  was  inverted  with  the  pontifical  office  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  on  the  bufts  of  Julius  Caefar, 
while  Pontifex  Maximus.  „  It  likewife  implies  the  au- 
D  2  gurfhip, 
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Arrange-  gurihip,  the  augurs  having  a  particular  kind  of  gown 
ment,  &c.  called  latia ,  with  which  they  covered  their  heads  when 
’-—v— '  obferving  an  omen.  In  latter  times  this  implies  only 
confecration,  and  is  common  in  coins  of  empreffes. 
It  is  firft  met  with  on  the  coins  of  Claudius  Gothicus 
as  the  mark  of  confecration  of  an  emperor.  The 
nimbus ,  or  glory,  now  appropriated  to  faints,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  It  is  as  ancient  as  Auguftus,  but 
is  not  to  be  met  with  on  many  of  the  imperial  medals, 
even  after  it  began  to  be  appropriated  to  them.  There 
is  a  curious  coin,  which  has  upon  the  reverfe  of  the 
common  piece,  with  the  head  of  Rome,  Urbs  Roma, 
in  large  brafs,  Conftantine  I.  fitting  amid  Vidlories 
and  genii,  with  a  triple  crown  upon  his  head  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  Alia,  and  Africa,  with  the  legend  Securitas 
i  13  Romx. 

Portraits  In  general  only  the  bull  is  given  Upon  medals, 
upon  me-  though  fometimes  half  the  body  or  more  ;  in  which 
latter  cafe  the  hands  often  appear  with  enfigns  of  ma- 
jefty  in  them  ;  fuch  as  the  globe  faid  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Auguftus  as  a  fymbol  of  univerfal  domi¬ 
nion  ;  the  feeptre  fometimes  confounded  with  the  con- 
fular  ftaff,  a  roll  of  parchment,  the  fymbol  of  legifta- 
tive  power,  and  an  handkerchief,  exprefiive  of  the  power 
over  the  public  games,  where  the  emperor  gave  the 
fignal.  Some  princes  hold  a  thunderbolt,  fhowingthat 
their  power  on  earth  was  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter  in 
heaven  ;  while  others  hold  an  image  of  Vi&ory. 

Medals  likewife  afford  a  good  number  of  portraits 
of  illuftrious  men  ;  but  they  cannot  eafily  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  fo  that  a  feries  of  them  is  not 
to  be  expected.  It  is  likewife  vain  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  a  feries  of  gods  and  goddeffes  to  be  found 
on  ancient  coins.  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  arrange  them  under  the  feveral  cities  or  kings 
whofe  names  they  bear.  A  collection  of  the  portraits 
of  illuftrious  men  may  likewife  be  formed  from  medals 
1 14  of  m°ftern  date. 

Reverfes  of  The  reveries  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins 
Greek  and  afford  an  infinite  variety  of  inftru£lion  and  amufement. 
Roman  They  contain  figures  of  deities  at  full  length,  with 
coin$’  their  attributes  and  fymbols,  public  fymbols  and  diver- 
fions,  plants,  animals,  &c.  &c.  and  in  fhort  almoft 
every  object  of  nature  or  art.  Some  have  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  queen,  fon,  or  daughter  of  the  prince 
whofe  image  appears  oq  the  face  or  obverfe  ;  and  thefe 
are  efteemed  highly  by  antiquaries,  not  only  becaufe 
every  coin  damped  with  portraits  on  both  tides  is  ac¬ 
counted  valuable,  but  becaufe  they  render  it  certain 
that  the  perfon  reprefented  on  the  reverfe  was  the 
wife,  fon,  or  daughter  of  him  who  appears  on  the 
obverfe  ;  by  which  means  they  aflift  greatly  in  the  ad- 
jufting  of  a  feries.  Some,  however,  with  two  portraits 
are  common,  as  Auguftus,  the  reverfe  of  Caligula; 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  reverfe  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

We  find  more  art  and  defign  in  the  reverfes  of  the 
Roman  medals  than  of  the  Greek  :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  have  more  exquifite  relief  and  work- 
manfhip.  The  very  ancient  coins  have  no  reverfes, 
excepting  a  rude  mark  ftruck  into  the  metal,  refem- 
bling  that  of  an  inftrument  with  four  blunt  points  on 
which  the  coin  was  ftruck  ;  and  was  owing  to  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  fixed  by  fuch  an  inftrument  on  that  fide 
to  receive  the  imprefiion  upon  the  other.  To  this 
f  ucceeds  the  image  jff  a  dolphin,  or  fome  fmall  animal, 
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in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  rude  mark,  or  in  an  Arrange-  * 
hollow  fquare  :  and  this  again  is  fucceeded  by  a  more  ment>  * 

perfe£l  image,  without  any  mark  of  the  hollow  fquare. 

Some  of  the  Greek  coins  are  hollow  in  the  reverfe,  as 
thofc  of  Caulonia,  Crotona,  Metapontum,  and  fome 
other  ancient  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  About  500 
R.  C.  perfedt  reverfes  appear  on  the  Greek  coins,  of 
exquifite  relief  and  workmanfhip.  “  The  very  muf- 
cles  of  men  and  animals  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  are  feen, 
and  will  bear  infpedftion  with  the  largeft  magnifier  as 
ancient  gems.  The  ancients  certainly  had  not  eyes 
different  from  ours  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  muft  have 
magnified  objedls.  A  drop  of  water  forms  a  micro- 
fcope  ;  and  it  is  probable  this  was  the  only  one  of  the 
ancients.  To  Greek  artifts  we  are  indebted  for  the 
beauty  of  the  Roman  imperial  coins ;  and  thefe  are 
fo  highly  finifhed,  that  on  fome  reverfes,  as  that  of 
Nero’s  deeuriion,  the  adveritus  and  progrejjio  of  va¬ 
rious  emperors,  the  fundator  pads  of  Severus,  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  emperor,  riding  or  walking,  are  as  exa& 
as  on  the  obverfe.  But  though  the  beft  Greek  ar¬ 
tifts  were  called  to  Rome,  yet  the  Greek  coins  under 
the  Roman  emperors  are  fometimes  well  executed, 
and  always  full  of  variety  and  curiofity.  No  Roman 
or  Etrufcan  coins  have  been  found  of  the  globular 
form,  or  indented  on  the  reverfe  like  the  early  Greek. 

The  firft  Greek  are  fmall  pieces  of  filver,  while  the 
Roman  are  large  maffes  of  copper.  The  former  are 
ftruck  ;  the  latter  caft  in  moulds.  The  reverfes  of  the 
Roman  coins  are  very  uniform,  the  prow  of  a  fhip,  a 
car,  or  the  like,  till  about  the  year  100  B.  C.  when 
various  reverfes  appear  on  their  confular  coins  in  all 
metals.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  Roman  impe¬ 
rial  reverfes  are  well  known.  The  medallift  much  va¬ 
lues  thofe  which  have  a  number  of  figures  ;  as  the 
Puella  Faujlinlarue,  of  Fauftina,  a  gold  coin  110  larger 
than  a  iixpence,  which  has  12  figures  ;  that  of  Trajan, 
regna  affignata,  has  four  ;  the  congiarium  of  Nerva  five  ; 
the  allocution  of  Trajan  feven  ;  of  Hadrian  10  ;  of 
Probus  12.  Some  Roman  medals  have  fmall  figures 
on  both  fides,  as  the  Apolloni  fatiHo  oi  Julian  II.  Such 
have  not  received  any  peculiar  name  among  the  medal- 
lifts.  Others  have  only  a  reverfe,  as  the  noted 
ati ,  which  have  numerals  I-  II.  dec,  on  the  ob¬ 
verfe. ”  n  5 

The  names  of  the  deities  reprefented  on  the  rever-  of  the  dei¬ 
fies  of  Greek  coins  are  never  expreffed  ;  perhaps,  as  Mr  ties  repre- 
Pinkerton  fuppofes,  out  of  piety,  a  fymbolical  repre-fenr.ed^ron 
fentation  of  their  attributes  being  all  that  they  thought 
proper  to  delineate  ;  but  the  Roman  coins  always  ex¬ 
press  the  name,  frequently  with  anadjumft,  as  Veneri 
Victrici,  &c.  In  others,  the  name  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  or  einprefs  is  added  ;  as  Pudiciti;e  Augustus, 
round  an  image  of  Modefty  ;  Virtus  Augusti,  a 
legend  for  an  image  of  Virtue. 

The  principal  fymbols  of  the  divine  attributes  to 
be  met  with  on  the  Greek  medals  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Jupiter  is  known  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  his  eagle  and  thunderbolts  ;  but  when  the 
figure  occurs  only  on  the  obverfes  of  coins,  he  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  a  laurel  crown,  and  placid  bearded  coun¬ 
tenance.  Jupiter  Ammon  is  known  by  the  ram’s 
horn  twifting  round  his  car ;  a  fymbol  of  power  and 
ftrengtli,  affumed  by  fome  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  particularly  by  Lyfimachus. 

2.  Neptune 
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Arrange-  2.  Neptune  is  known  by  his  trident,  dolphin,  or  be- 
ment,  &c.  drawn  by  fea-liorfes  ;  but  he  is  feldom  met  with 
'  on  the  Grecian  coins. 

3.  Apollo  is  diilinguifhed  by  an  harp,  branch  of 
laurel  or  tripod  ;  and  fometimes  by  a  bow  and  arrows. 
I11  the  character  of  the  Sun,  his  head  is  furrounded 
with  rays  ;  but  when  the  bull  only  occurs,  he  has  a 
fair  young  face,  and  is  crowned  with  laurel.  He.  is 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Syrian  princes. 

4.  Mars  is  diftinguilhed  by  his  armour,  and  feme- 
times  by  a  trophy  on  his  (boulders.  His  head  is 
armed  with  a  helmet,  and  has  a  ferocious  counte¬ 
nance. 

5.  Mercury  is  reprefented  as  a  youth,  with  a  fmall 
cap  on  his  head,  wings  behind  his  ears  and  on  his  feet. 
He  is  known  by  the  cap,  which  refembles  a  fmall  hat, 
and  the  wings.  He  appears  alfo  with  the  caduceus, 
or  wand  twined  with  ferpents,  and  the  marf upturn ,  or 
purfe,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

6.  iEfculapius  is  known  by  his  bufhy  beard,  and 
his  leaning  on  a  club  with  a  ferpent  twilled  round  it. 
He  fometimes  occurs  with  his  wife  Hygeia  or  Health, 
with  their  fon  T 'elefphorus  or  Convalefcence  between 
them. 

7.  Bacchus  is  known  by  his  crown  of  ivy  or  vine, 
his  diadem  and  horn,  with  a  tiger  and  fatyrs  around 
him. 

8.  The  figure  of  Hercules  is  common  on  the  coins 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  lias  frequently  been  mif- 
taken  for  that  of  the  prince  himfelf.  He  appears 
fometimes  as  a  youth  and  fometimes  with  a  beard. 
He  is  known  by  the  club,  lion’s  Ikin,  and  remarkable 
apparent  ftrength  ;  fometimes  he  has  a  cup  in  his  hand; 
and  a  poplar  tree,  as  a  fymbol  of  vigour,  is  fometimes 
added  to  the  portrait. 

9.  The  Egyptian  Serapis  is  known  by  his  bulky 
beard,  and  a  meafure  upon  his  head. 

10.  Apis  is  delineated  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  with  a 
flower  of  the  lotos,  the  water  lily  of  the  Nile,  fup- 
pofed  by  Macrobius  to  be  a  fymbol  of  creation  ;  and 
Jamblichus  tells  us,  that  Ofiris  was  thought  to  have 
his  throne  in  it. 

11.  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  Silence,  appears  with 
his  finger  on  his  mouth  ;  fometimes  with  the  fillrum  in 
his  left  hand  ;  a  fymbol  common  to  moll  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  deities. 

12.  Canopus,  another  Egyptian  deity,  appears  in 
the  fhape  of  a  human  head  placed  on  a  kind  of  pitch¬ 
er.  “  This  deified  pitcher  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton),  feems 
to  refer  to  an  anecdote  of  ancient  fuperdition,  which, 
I  believe,  is  recorded  by  Plutarch.  It  feems  fome  per- 
fian  and  Egyptian  prieds  had  a  contell  which  of  their 
deities  had  the  fuperiority.  The  Egyptian  faid,  that 
a  Angle  vafe,  facred  to  Serapis,  would  extinguilh  the 
whole  power  of  the  Perlian  deity  of  fire.  The  expe¬ 
riment  was  tried  ;  and  the  wily  Egyptian,  boring  holes 
in  the  vafe  and  Hopping  them  with  wax,  afterwards 
filled  the  vafe  with  water ;  which,  gulhing  through 
the  holes  as  the  wax  melted,  extinguilhed  the  Perfian 
deity.  Hence  the  vafe  was  deified.” 

13.  The  Holy  Senate  and  Holy  People,  appear  fre¬ 
quently  on  Greek  imperial  coins,  fometimes  reprefent¬ 
ed  as  old  men  with  beards,  at  others  as  youths. 

The  goddelfes  reprefented  on  medals  are, 

1.  Juno,  reprefented  by  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
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fometimes  with  a  diadem,  fometimes  without  any  Ai range- 
badge,  which  is  reckoned  a  fufficient  didin&ion,  as  rnent, 
the  other  goddelfes  all  wear  badges.  Sometimes  (he 
appears  as  the  goddefs  of  marriage  ;  and  is  then  veiled 
to  the  middle,  and  fometimes  to  the  toes.  She  is 
known  by  the  peacock,  a  bird  facred  to  her  from  the 
fable  of  Argus. 

2.  Minerva  is  very  common  on  the  coins  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  ;  and  her  bull  has  been  miftaken  by 
the  celebrated  painter  Le  Brun  for  the  hero  himfelf. 

She  is  very  eafily  diilinguilhed  by  the  helmet.  Her 
fymbols  are,  her  armour  ;  the  fpear  in  her  right  hand, 
and  the  aegis,  with  a  Medufa’s  head,  in  her  left  ;  an 
owl  commonly  (landing  by  her. 

3.  Diana  of  Ephefus  is  commonly  reprefented  on 
the  Greek  imperial  coins  ;  and  appears  with  a  great 
number  of  breads,  fuppofed  to  denote  univerfal  Na¬ 
ture.  She  is  fupported  by  two  deer,  and  carries  a 
pannier  of  fruit  upon  her  head.  The  bud  of  this 
goddefs  is  known  by  the  crefcent  on  her  brow,  and 
fometimes  by  the  bow  and  quiver  at  her  fide. 

4.  Venus  is  known  by  an  apple,  the  prize  of  beau¬ 
ty,  in  her  hand.  Sometimes  (he  is  didingui(hed  only 
by  her  total  want  of  drefs  ;  but  is  always  to  be  known 
by  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  is  fometimes  adorned 
with  pearls  about  the  neck. 

y.  Cupid  is  fometimes  met  with  on  the  Syrian 
coins,  and  is  known  by  liis  infancy  and  wings. 

6.  Cybele  is  known  by  a  turreted  crown  and  lion  ; 
or  is  feen  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

7.  Ceres  is  known  by  her  garland  of  wheat,  and  is 
common  on  the  Sicilian  coins  ^  that  illand  being  re¬ 
markable  for  its  fertility.  Sometimes  (lie  has  two  fer¬ 
pents  by  her,  and  is  fometimes  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
them.  She  carries  in  her  hands  the  torches  with 
which  (he  is  fabled  to  have  gone  in  fearch  of  her 
daughter  Proferpine. 

8.  Proferpine  herfelf  is  fometimes  met  with  orn 

coins,  with  the  name  of  or  the  girl . 

9.  The  Egyptian  Ills  has  a  bud  or  dower  on  her 
head  ;  a  fymbol  of  the  perpetual  bloom  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  heaven.  She  carries  alfo  a  fiftrum  in  her  hand. 

10.  The  Sidonian  Adarte  appears  on  a  globe  fup¬ 
ported  on  a  chariot  with  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by 
two  horfes. 

Thefe  are  the  deities  mod  commonly  reprefented  on 
the  Greek  coins.  The  more  uncommon  are,  Saturn 
with  his  feythe,  or  with  a  hook  on  the  Heraciian 
coins  ;  Vulcan  with  his  tongs,  on  the  reverfe  of  a  coin 
of  Thyatira,  reprefented  at  work  in  the  prefence  of 
Minerva.  Adranus,  a  Sicilian  god,  is  fometimes  re¬ 
prefented  on  coins  with  a  dog.  Anubis,  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  deity,  has  a  dog’s  head.  Atis  is  known  by  his 
Phrygian  bonnet  ;  Cador  and  Pollux  by  a  dar  on  the 
head  of  each  ;  Dis,  by  his  old  face,  dishevelled  hair 
and  beard,  and  a  hook  ;  Flora  by  her  crown  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  Nemefis  by  her  wheel  ;  and  Pan  by  his  horns 
and  ears  belonging  to  fome  kind  of  bead. 

There  are  likewife  to  be  found  on  medals  many  Il6, 
different  fymbols  by  themfelves  ;  of  the  mod  remark- Table  of 
able  of  which  we  (ball  give  the  following  table,  with  fymbols. 
their  fignifications  : 

Symbols .  Signification . 

1.  Vafes  with  fprigs,  -  Solemn  games. 

2..  Small 
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Arrange¬ 
ment,  &c. 
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Symbols . 

2.  Small  cheft  or  hamper,  with  a 
ferpent  leaping  out, 

3.  Anchor  on  Seleucian  medals, 


4.  Apollo  on  Syrian  coins,  on  an 

inverted  hamper, 

5.  Bee, 

6.  Laurel,  «•  - 

7.  Reed, 

8.  Ivy  and  grapes, 

9.  Poppy,  -  -  - 

10.  Corn, 

11.  Owl  and  olive, 

12.  Dove,  - 

13.  Torch,  -  - 


Signification . 

rpftic  rites  of 
Bacchus, 
f  Coin  ftruck 
I  at  Antioch, 
<  where  an  an¬ 
chor  was  dug 
up. 

!»  Coveredtripod. 

"Arifteus  the 
-  fon  of  Apol- 
(.  lo. 

Apollo. 

A  river. 
Bacchus, 
f  Ceres  and  Pro- 
\  ferpine. 
Ceres. 

Minerva. 

Venus. 

Diana,  Ceres, 
or  Profer- 


{ 


14.  Mudnis,  or  conic  Hone, 

Symbols  of  Countries ,  See 

15.  Pomegranate  flowers,  -  Rhodes. 

1 6.  Owl,  -  -  Athens. 

17.  Pegafus,  -  -  Corinth. 

18.  Wolf’s  head,  -  -  Argos. 

19.  Bull’s  head,  -  -  Boeotia. 

20.  Minotaur’s  head  and  laybyrinth,  Crete. 

21.  Horfe’s  head,  -  -  Pharfalia. 

22.  Lion,  -  -  Marfeilles. 

23.  Tortoife,  -  -  Peloponnefus. 

24.  Sphinx,  -  Scio. 

25.  Three  legs  joined,  as  in  the  Ifle  }  Sicily. 


of  Man  money, 

26.  Horfe, 

27.  The  crefcent, 

28.  Bull, 


29.  Enflgn,  with  the  letters  Col. 

30.  Bull,  -  - 

31.  Caduceus,  -  •  - 

32.  Cornucopias, 

33.  Pontifical  hat, 

34.  Parazonium, 
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Globe  on 
flars, 


an  altar  with  three 


Symbols .  Signification . 

The  world  pre- 
ferved  by  the 
gods  for  the 
three  fons  of 
Conftantine  I. 

36.  Fort  and  gate,  -  Security. 

37.  Tribuli,  a  kind  of  chcvaux  de  1  Unknown 

frize,  -  -  -  j 


Arrange¬ 
ment,  &c. 


38.  Altar  or  tripod, 

39.  Dolphin,  - 

40.  Ledtifternia, 

41.  Lituus,  or  twifled  wand, 

42.  Apex,  or  cap  with  firings, 

43.  Thenfa,  or  chariot  employed  to 

carry  images, 

44.  Peacock, 

45.  Eagle, 


Piety. 

Apollo. 

Feilivals. 

Augurfhip. 

Pontificate. 

J  Confecration  of 
\  an  emprefs. 
Ditto. 

f  Confecration  of 
\  an  emperor. 


pme. 
f  The  fun,  Belus, 
\  or  Venus. 


Theflaly. 

Byzantium(A). 
y  Suppofed  to  be 
(  a  river, 
f  Acolony  drawn 
<  from  one  le- 
L  gion. 

CApis,  flrength 
l  or  fecurity. 
f  Peace  and  con- 
\  cord. 

Abundance. 

Prieflhood. 
f  Batoon  of  com- 
l  mand. 
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Legends  of 

The  legends  put  upon  medals  are  defigned  as  ex- medals, 
planations  of  them  ;  but  as  the  compafs  of  even  the 
largefl  coins  does  not  admit  of  any  great  length  of 
infeription,  it  has  always  been  found  necefiary  to  ufe 
abbreviations  ;  and  in  readily  decyphering  thefe  lies  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  difficulty  of  the  fcience.  This, 
however,  is  greater  in  the  Roman  than  in  the  Greek 
medals  ;  for  the  Greeks  commonly  infert  as  much  of 
the  word  as  is  fufficient  to  enable  us  eafily  to  under- 
lland  its  meaning  ;  but  it  is  common  for  thofe  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  letters  that  do  not  often  occur,  to  r,8* 
fall  into  very  ridiculous  errors.  Of  this  Mr  Pinker- 
ton  gives  a  moll  remarkable  inftance  in  Fortunius  Li-  ta^e  cf  For. 
cetus,  a  learned  man,  who  finding  upon  a  coin  of  A-  tunius Lice* 
drian  the  letters,  T.  IA  fignifying  the  14th  year  of  thattus. 
emperor’s  reign,  imagined  that  they  fignified  Lucer- 
nas  invenit  Delta  ;  “  Delta  invented  lanthorns  3”  and 
thence  aferibed  the  origin  of  lanthorns  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Tables  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  abbrevi¬ 
ations  found  upon  medals  have  been  publifhed  by  Pa- 
tin,  Urfatus,  and  others. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  Medallions ,  Medal ets>  &c. 

\ 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins  of  the  ancients,  which 
paffed  in  common  circulation  through  the  country, 
there  were  others  of  a  larger  fize,  which  are  now  term¬ 
ed  medallions .  Thefe  were  ftruck  on  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reign  of  a  new  emperor  and  other  folemn 
occafions  :  frequently  alfo,  by  the  Greeks  in  particular, 
as  monuments  of  gratitude  or  of  flattery.  Sometimes 
they  were  mere  trial  or  pattern  pieces  ;  and  thofe 
abound  after  the  time  of  Maximian,  with  the  words 
Tres  Monetae  on  the  reverfe.  The  common  opinion 

is, 


(a)  This  appears  on  the  early  coins  of  Byzantium,  with  the  legend  BTZANTIN.  SflT.  “  the  preferver  of 
Byzantium.”  The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  befieged  the  city,  and  was  about  to 
ilorm  it  in  a  cloudy  night,  the  moon  flione  out  on  a  fudden  and  difeovered  him  ;  by  which  means  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  time  to  collect  their  forces  and  repulfe  him.  The  Turks  on  entering  Conllantinople,  found  this 
badge  in  many  places  ;  and  fufpedling  fome  magical  power  in  it,  affumed  the  fymbol  and  its  power  to  them- 
felves  ;  fo  that  the  crefcent  is  now  the  chief  Turkifh  enfign. 


Medal- 
ions,  See. 
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is,  that  all  the  Roman  pieces  of  gold  exceeding  the 
denarius  aureus,  all  in  filver  exceeding  the  denarius, 
and  all  in  brafs  exceeding  the  feflertius,  went  under 
the  denomination  of  medallions :  but  Mr  Pinkerton 
thinks  that  many  of  thefe  large  pieces  went  in  circu¬ 
lation,  though  not  very  commonly,  as  our  five  and  two 

■  guinea  pieces,  filver  crowns,  &c.  do  in  this  country. 

The  finefl  medallions  were  prefented  by  the  mint  maf- 
ters  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  emperor  to  his  friends, 
as  fpecimens  of  fine  workmanfhip.  The  befl  we  have 
at  prefent  are  of  brafs,  and  many  of  them  computed 
of  two  forts  of  metal ;  the  centre  being  copper,  with 
a  ring  of  brafs  around  it,  or  the  contrary  ;  and  the 
infeription  is  fometimes  confined  to  one  of  the  metals, 
fometimes  not.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Roman  medallions  in  point  of 
thicknefs  ;  the  latter  being  frequently  three  or  four 
lines  thick,  while  the  other  feldom  exceed  one.  Very 
few  medallions,  however,  were  {truck  by  the  Greeks 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors;  but  the  Greek 
medallions  of  the  emperors  are  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  Romans  themfelves.  All  thefe  pieces, 
however,  are  of  fuch  high  price  that  few  private  per- 
fons  are  able  to  purchafe  them.  In  the  lafl  century 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  procured  about  300.  In 
the  king  of  France’s  collection  there  are  1200;  a  num¬ 
ber  formerly  fuppofed  not  to  exift  ;  and  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter’s  collection  contains  about  400,  exclufive  of  the 
Egyptian. 

Befides  thefe  large  pieces,  there  are  fmaller  ones,  of 
a  fize  fomewhat  larger  than  our  half-crowns  ;  and  by 
Italian  medallifls  are  called  medaglion  cini ,  or  fmall 
medallions.  They  are  {till  fcarcer  than  the  large 

no  kind* 

Df  meda-  There  is  Rill  a  third  kind,  which  have  almoft  efca- 

Iicts.  ped  the  notice* of  medallifls,  viz.  the  fmall  coins  or 

mtfjilia  fcattered  among  the  people  on  folemti  occa- 
fions  ;  fuch  as  thofe  {truck  for  the  flaves  on  account 
of  the  faturnalia  ;  counters  for  gaming  ;  tickets  for 
baths  and  feails  ;  tokens  in  copper  and  in  lead,  &c. 
Thefe  are  diitinguiihed  by  Mr  Pinkerton  by  the  name 
of  medalets .  Many,  or  perhaps  almoft  all,  of  thofe 
ftruck  for  the  faturnalia  were  fatyrical  ;  as  the  flaves 
had  then  a  licenfe  to  ridicule  not  only  their  mailers 
but  any  perfon  whatever.  Mr  Pinkerton  mentions 
one  of  the  molt  common  pieces  of  this  kind,  which 
has  on  the  obverfe  the  head  of  an  old  woman  veiled, 
with  a  laurel  crown  ;  the  reverie  only  s.  c.  within  a 
wreath.  Baudelot  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  head  of 
Acca  Laurentia,  the  nurfe  of  Romulus,  to  whom  a 
feitival  was  ordained.  “  Perhaps  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton), 
it  was  itruck  in  ridicule  of  Julius  Coefar;  for  the  man¬ 


ner  of  the  laurel  crown,  and  its  high  appearance  over 
the  head,  perfectly  refemble  that  of  Julius  on  his  coins.” 
Some  have  a  {hip  upon  one  licle  ;  on  the  reverfe  T, 
or  a  crofs,  which  was  the  image  of  Priapus;  and  oc- 
cafioned  many  falfe  inveCtives  againft  the  firft  Chril- 
tians,  who  paid  fuch  refpeCt  to  the  crofs.  Some  pieces 
have  the  heads  of  the  emperors  upon  one  fide  ;  on 
the  reverfe  only  numerals,  III.  IV.  V.  &c.  and  the 
noted  fpintriati  of  Tacitus.  Both  thefe  kinds  appear 
tickets  for  the  baths,  as  the  number  feems  to  denote  the 
particular  bath.  Some  have  the  head  of  a  girl,  with 
a  velfel  ufed  at  the  baths  in  her  hand.  The  fpintriati 
are  fo  immodeft,  that  few  will  bear  mention.  But 
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fome  are  merely  ludicrous  ;  as  one  which  has  an  afs  Medal- 
with  a  bell  about  his  neck,  and  a  foldier  riding  him ;  hons> 
another  with  two  figures  hoifling  a  woman  in  a  bafket  irr"_v 
into  the  air.  Of  thofe  that  will  juft  bear  mention,  is 
a  man  with  titles  around  him,  as  chief  of  the  games  ; 
and  a  woman  in  ridicule  of  the  modeft  bath-girl  above- 
mentioned.  There  is  alfo  one  marked  xix,  on  which 
appears  an  imperator  triumphing  in  a  car  :  this  car  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  and  behind  the  impe¬ 
rator  is  a  monkey  mimicking  him.  120 

A  fourth  clafs  of  medals  are  called  contorniati  from  Of  the  cen- 
the  Italian  contorniato ,  “  encircled;”  becaiife  of  thetormati. 
hollow  circle  which  commonly  runs  around  them. 

They  are  diflinguifhed  from  medallions  by  their  thin- 
nefs,  faint  relief,  reveries  fometimes  in  relief,  fome¬ 
times  hollow  ;  and  in  general  by  the  inferiority  in 
their  workmanfhip.  The  opinions  of  medallifls  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  pieces  are  very  various  ;  fome  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  {truck  by  Gallienus  to  the  memory 
of  illuflrious  men  and  celebrated  athlete ,  at  the  time 
that  he  caufed  all  the  confecration  coins  of  his  pre- 
dec  effors  to  be  reftored  ;  others  aferibe  their  invention 
to  Greece,  dec.  but  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  only  tickets  for  places  at  public  games. 

Many  of  them,  notwithflanding  their  inferior  work- 
manihip,  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  pre- 
ferving  the  portraits  of  fome  illuflrious  authors  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  Much  depend- 
ance,  however,  cannot  be  put  on  the  portraits  of 
Greek  authors  and  eminent  men  found  upon  fome  of 
them  ;  for  though  we  know  that  the  bulls  of  Sallufl, 

Horace,  Sc c,  muft  have  been  {truck  when  their  per- 
fons  were  frefh  in  the  memory  of  the  artiils,  yet  it 
was  otherwife  with  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Sc c. 
which  are  to  be  found  on  fome  of  them.  Jbven  thefe, 
however,  are  valuable,  as  being  ancient  and  perhaps 
traditional  portraits  of  thefe  great  men.  The  lafl 
whole  portraits  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  delineated 
in  this  way,  are  Apollonius  Tyaneus  who  flourifhed 
in  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  Apuleius  in  that  of 
Marcus  Antoninus.  Mr  Pinkerton  thinks  it  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  opinion  concerning  thefe  medals,  that 
the  reveries  always  contain  fome  device  alluding  to 
public  games,  as  that  of  a  charioteer  driving  a  cha¬ 
riot,  Sc  c. 

Sect.  XII.  Directions  for  making  Cabinets . 

We  mufl  now  proceed  to  the  lafl  part  of  our  fub- 
jeCt,  viz.  that  of  giving  directions  for  the  formation 
of  cabinets.  As  we  have  already  feen  that  the  forma-  , 

tion  of  any  one  mufl  be  attended  with  very  coniider- 
able  expence,  it  is  neceffary  for  every  one  who  at¬ 
tempts  this  to  proportion  the  cabinet  to  his  own  cir- 
cumflances.  There  are,  properly  fpeaking,  three  kinds 
of  cabinets.  1.  Thofe  meant  to  contain  a  coin  of 
every  fort  that  has  been  iffued  from  the  mint  in  every 
age  and  country  ;  but  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
large  and  complete  cabinet,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  by 
private  perfons.  That  of  Dr  Hunter  already  men¬ 
tioned  is  pedhaps  one  of  the  befl  private  cabinets  ever 
known;  an T  cofl  23,000k  but  as  many  duplicates 
were  fold  as  cofl  2000I.  by  which  means  the  expence 
was  reduced  to  2i,oool.  The  vaft  collection  made  by 
the  king  of  France  cofl  upwards  of  "ioo,oool.  2.  The 
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Directions  fmaHer  cabinet  may  be  fuppofed  to  confifi  only  of 
W  making  m^dle  and  fm-dl  Roman  brafs,  Englifh  pennies,  groats, 
cabinets.  vvith  a  few  medals  of  tlie  more  valuable  kind,  and 
v— ■ m~j  ma  fuppofed  to  incur  an  expence  of  from  200  to 

1000I.  3.  The  frndlefi  kind  is  called  a  cajket  of  medals, 
and  does  not  confifi  of  above  a  thoufand  at  moft  of 
various  kinds ;  and  confequently  the  expence  mufi  de¬ 
pend  on  the  pleafnre  of  the  proprietor. 

In  the  formation  of  the  grand  cabinet,  it  mufi  be 
obferved  that  the  Greek  medals  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion  do  not  admit  of  any  arrangement  by  the  metals 
like  the  Roman  ;  not  any  regular  feries  of  this  kind 
being  met  with  even  in  the  moil  opulent  cabinets. 
Hence  in  all  colledions  the  civic  coins  are  ranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  alphabetical  order;  and  the  monarchic 
in  a  chronological  one.  The  fame  rule  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  Roman  confular  medals ;  they  are  ranged, 
like  the  coins  of  the  Greek  cities,  in  an  alphabetical 
feries  of  the  families.  The  Roman  imperial  coins  are 
only  thofe  capable  of  being  arranged  according  to  fixes 
and  metals.  Even  from  this  mull  be  excepted  the 
minimi,  or  very  fmalleft  coins  ;  which  are  fo  fcarce, 
that  the  only  regular  feries  of  them  in  the  world  is 
that  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  was  form¬ 
ed  by  a  moll  Ikilful  French  medallift,  and  confills  of 
all  the  metals.  The  arrangement  of  a  grand  cabinet, 
according  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  is  as  follows. 

“  I.  The  coins  of  cities  and  of  free  Hates  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  :  whether  ufing  Greek,  Roman,  Punic, 
Etrufcan,  or  Spanilh  charaders. 

“  II.  Kings  in  chronological  feries,  both  as  to  foun¬ 
dation  of  empire  and  feniority  of  reign. 

“  III.  Heroes,  heroines,  founders  of  empires,  and 
cities. 

IV.  Other  illullrious  perfons. 

u  V.  Roman  afes. 

«  VI.  Coins  of  families,  commonly  called  confular. 

u  VII.  Imperial  medallions. 

“  VIII.  Imperial  gold. 

IX.  Imperial  minimi  of  all  metals. 

X.  Imperial  filver. 

“  XI.  Imperial  firft  brafs. 

“  XII.  Second  brafs. 

“  XIII.  Third  brafs. 

“  XIV.  Colonial  coins,  which  are  all  of  brafs. 

“  XV.  Greek  cities  under  the  emperors,  of  all  mfe- 
tals  and  fixes.  In  a  fmaller  cabinet  they  may  be  put 
with  the  Roman,  according  to  their  metal  and  fize. 
Thofe  without  the  emperor’s  head  go  to  clafs  I. 
though  (truck  in  Roman  times. 

“  XVI.  Egyptian  coins  {truck  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  of  all  metals  and  iizes.  They  are  mo  Illy  of 
a  bafe  metal  called  by  the  French  patin ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  pot-metal  or  brittle  brafs. 

4<  XVII.  Contorniati,  or  ticket  medals. 

“  XVIII.  Coins  of  Gothic  princes,  &c.  inferibed 
with  Roman  characters. 

“  XIX.  Coins  of  fouthern  nations  ufing  uncommon 
alphabets  ;  as  the  Perfian,  Punic,  Etrufcan,  and  Spa- 
ni{h. 

“  XX.  Coins  of  northern  nations  uling  uncommon 
characters,  as  the  Punic  and  German. 

“  In  the  modern  part  no  feries  can  be  formed  of 
copper  that  will  go  back  above  two  centuries;  but  fe- 
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quenccs  (chronological  feries)  of  gold  and  filver  may  Dire&ions  l 
be  arranged  of  all  the  different  empires,  kingdoms,  and  for  mak.ng 
Hates,  as  far  as  their  feveral  coinages  will  allow*  Thofe  ,  Cd 
of  England  and  France  will  be  the  moH  perfed.  Mo¬ 
dern  filver  is  commonly  arranged  in  three-  fequences  ; 
the  dollar,  the  groat,  and  the  penny  fixes.  The  me¬ 
dals  of  each  modern  country  ought  of  courfe  to  be 
feparated  ;  though  it  is  bell  to  arrange  each  fet  in 
chronological  order,  let  their  fize  of  metal  be  what 
they  will.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  our  modern 
medals,  of  the  fize  of  a  tea-faucer,  are  only  fo  many 
monuments  of  barbarifm.  The  ancient  medallions  are 
almofi  univerfallybut  little  larger  than  our  crown-piece, 
though  three  or  four  of  them  may  extend  to  about  two 
inches  diameter,  but  very  many  modern  medals  to  four 
inches  and  more.  A  large  medal  always  declares  an  ig-  ' 
norant  prince  or  an  ignorant  artiH.  Into  the  fize  of  a 
crown-piece  the  ancients  threw  more  miracles  in  this  way 
than  will  ever  appear  in  thefe  monHrous  produdions.’* 

Thefe  diredions  will  likewife  apply  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  cabinet  of  the  fecond  kind:  but  if  the  col- 
ledor  means  to  form  a  feries  of  large  Roman  brafs,  he 
will  find  the  coins  of  four  or  five  emperors  fo  fcarce 
as  not  to  be  attainable  in  that  feries,  even  at  any 
price.  He  muH  therefore  fupply  their  places  with 
middle  brafs,  as  is  allowed  with  regard  to  Otho,*  even 
in  the  befi  cabinets ;  there  not  being  above  three  coins 
of  that  emperor  in  large  brafs  known  in  the  world  i 
whereas  of  the  middle  brafs,  two  or  three  hundred 
may  exifi.  For  this  reafon  Mr  Pinkerton  concludes, 
that  in  cabinets  of  the  fecond  clafs,  the  colledor  may 
mingle  the  large  and  fecond  brafs  together  as  he 
thinks  proper,  in  order  to  fave  expence  ;  though  it 
would  not  do  fo  well  to  unite  fuch  difproportionate 
fizes  as  the  large  and  fmall.  u  In  the  fmall  fequence, 
however  (fays  he),  there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  mix- 
ing  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  as  chance  or  curiofity  may 
lead  him  to  purchafe  any  of  thefe  metals.  And  tho’ 
your  Harched  bigotted  medalliH  may  fneer  becaufe  fuch 
a  fequence  would  controvert  his  formal  and  narrow  way 
of  thinking,  common  fenfe  will  authorize  us  to  laugh 
at  the  pedant  in  our  turn,  and  to  pronounce  fuch  a 
feries  more  various,  rich,  and  interefiing,  than  if 
the  colledor  had  arranged  only  one  metal,  and  re¬ 
jected  a  curious  article  becaufe  he  did  not  colled  gold 
or  filver.  In  like  manner,  if,  in  the  modern  part  of 
the  fmaller  cabinet,  any  coin  of  a  feries  is  of  high 
price,  or  of  bad  impremon,  there  can  be  no  impro¬ 
priety  in  putting  another  of  the  fame  reign,  which  is 
cheaper,  or  better  executed,  though  of  a  different  de¬ 
nomination  or  of  a  little  larger  fize.  In  {hort,  the 
colledor  has  no  rules  but  in  the  Greek  cities  and  Ro* 
man  families,  to  obferve  alphabetical  order  and  chro¬ 
nology  in  every  thing  elfe.  | 

Tables  of  Ancient  Coins . 

The  moH  ancient  coins,  according  to  Froelich,  are 
difiinguifhed  by  the  following  marks,  which  he  ac¬ 
counts  infallible.  1.  Their  oval  circumference,  and 
globulous  fwelling  fhape.  2.  Antiquity  of  alphabet* 

3.  The  charaders  being  retrograde,  or  the  firfi  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  legend  in  the  common  Hyle,  while  the  next 
is  retrograde.  4.  The  indented  fquare  already  deferib-' 
ed.  5.  The  fimple  firudure  of  the  mintage.  6,  Some 
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of  the  very  old  coins  are  hollowed  on  the  reverfe,  with 
the  image  imprefFed  on  the  front.  7.  The  drefs,  fym- 
bols,  Sc c.  frequently  of  the  rudeft  defign  and  execu¬ 
tion. 


Table  I.  Ancient  Greek  Coins . 

1.  Thofe  without  imprefiion. 

2.  With  one  or  more  hollow  indented  marks  on  one 
fide,  and  an  imprefiion  in  relief  on  the  other. — Of  Chal- 
cedon  on  the  Hellefpont,  Lebos,  Abdera  in  Thrace, 
Acanthus  in  Macedon,  thofe  faid  to  belong  to  Egium 
in  Achaia.  This  clafs  continues  from  about  900  to 
700  B.  C. 

3.  With  an  indented  fquare  divided  into  fegments, 
having  a  fmall  figure  in  one  of  them  ;  the  reft  blank, 
with  a  figure  in  relief  on  the  obverfe. — Of  Syracufe 
and  other  places  adjacent. — Continue  from  700  to  600 
B.  C. 

4.  Coins  hollow  on  the  reverfe,  with  figures  in  relief 
on  the  obverfe. — Of  Caulonia,  Crotona,  Metapontum, 
&c.  Suppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  local  coinage  of  Mag¬ 
na  Grsecia  ;  but  probably  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
former. 

5.  Coins  in  which  a  fquare  die  is  ufed  on  one  or 
both  Tides. — Of  Athens,  Gyrene,  Argos,  & c. — Of 
Alexander  I.  and  Archelaus  I.  of  Macedon.  Difufed 
in  the  reign  of  the  latter  about  420  B.  C. 

6.  Complete  coins,  both  in  obverfe  and  reverfe,  oc¬ 
cur  firft  in  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelo,  about  491 
B.  C. 

7.  Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  Succeffors. 
About  the  time  of  this  hero  the  Greek  coins  began  to 
attain  to  perfedion,  and  were  ftruck  of  uncommon 
beauty.  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  coins  of  this 
monarch  his  own  image  feldom  occurs.  The  only  one 
yet  found  "of  Alexander  with  his  portrait  upon  it,  and 
ftruck  during  his  reign,  is  a  filver  hemidrachm  in  Dr 
Hunter’s  cabinet,  which  i3  reprefented  Plate  CCXCII. 
N°  3.  After  his  death  many  coins  bear  his  portrait. 
Trebellius  Pollio  informs  us,  that  fome  coins,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  Alexander,  ufed  to  be  worn  as  amu¬ 
lets  ;  and  many  medals  are  met  with  in  cabinets,  bor¬ 
ed  feemingly  with  that  intention. 

8.  Coins  of  the  Succeffors  of  Alexander. — Thofe  of 
the  Syrian  monarchs  almoft  equal  the  coins  of  Alex¬ 
ander  himfelf  in  beauty.  Thofe  of  Antiochus  VI. 
fre  fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  perfed  patterns  of  male 
beauty  to  be  met  with  any  where.  The  Egyptian 
Ptolemies  are  fomewhat  inferior. 

9.  The  coins  of  the  Arfacidae  of  Parthia  done  by 
Greek  workmen. 

10.  The  Greek  imperial  coins,  being  fuch  as  have 
the  headjof  an  emperor  or  emprefs  ;  fuch  as  have  not 
thefe  imprefiions  being  claffed  with  the  civic  coins, 
though  ftruck  under  the  Roman  power.  None  of  the 
imperial  coins  occur  in  gold.  Of  filver  there  are  thofe 
of  Antioch,  lyre,  Sidon,  Tarfus,  Berytus,  CaTarea. 
Egyptian  filver  coins  of  bafe  metal.  Syrian  filver  coins, 
which  fometimes  bear  on  the  reverfe  the  club  of  Her¬ 
cules,  or  the  Tyrian  fhell-fifh.  Thofe  of  Sidon  bear 
the  image  of  the  goddefs  Aftarte,  or  her  chariot. 
Thofe  of  Cosfarea  in  Cappadocia  of  better  work  than 
the  Syrian.  Lycian  coins  of  good  workmanfnip  :  on 
the  reverfe  two  harps  and  an  owl  fitting  upon  them. 
Silver  coins  of  Gelon  in  Sarmatia  refemblirg  the  Sy- 
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rian.  The  fituation  of  this  town  is  very  much  un¬ 
known.  It  feems  to  have  been  fituated  on  the  north 
of  the  Euxine  fea,  where  fome  Sarmatic  or  Sclavonic 
tribes  were  mingled  with  the  Scythians  or  Goths. 
The  Greek  imperial  brafs  coins  are  very  numerous, 
A  feries  of  almoft  all  the  emperors  may  be  had  from 
thofe  of  Antioch,  with  a  Latin  legend  on  the  obverfe 
and  Greek  on  the  reverfe.  Thofe  of  Bithynia  and 
Phrygia  remarkable  for  good  workmanfhip.  The  coins 
of  Tarfus  remarkable  for  their  curious  views  of  ob~ 
je&s,  almoft  in  perfpedive.  The  Egyptian  coins, 
from  the  time  of  Auguftus  to  Nero,  are  worfe  ex¬ 
ecuted  than  afterwards.  From  Nero  to  Commodus 
they  are  frequently  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  and 
in  a  peculiar  ftyle,  diftind  both  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  they  decline, 
and  are  loft  after  the  reign  of  Conftantius  I.  The 
Egyptian  brafs  coins  of  the  Roman  period  are  like- 
wife  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  efpeeially  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Table  II.  Roman  Coins . 

I.  The  con fular  coins,  called  alfo  the  coins  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  arranged  alphabetically  in  cabinets,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  names  of  the  families  which  appear  on  them. 
They  are, 

1.  Brafs  Coins . — Thefe  confift  chiefly  of  large  pieces 
of  rude  workmanfhip  without  any  interefting  imagery. 
In  cabinets  they  are  generally  kept  in  boxes  apart  by 
themfelves.  The  as  bears  the  head  of  Janus  ;  the  fe- 
mis  of  Jupiter  with  S  ;  the  triens  of  Minerva  with  four 
cyphers;  the  quadrans  of  Hercules  with  three  cy¬ 
phers  ;  the  fextans  of  Mercury  with  two  cyphers  5 
and  the  uncia  bears  the  head  of  Rome  with  one  cy¬ 
pher.  I11  all  thefe  pieces  the  prow  of  a  Thip  is  con- 
ftantly  the  figure  on  the  reverfe,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  indeed  they  have  a  fhell,  two  heads 
of  barley,  a  frog,  an  anchor,  or  a  dog,  on  the  re¬ 
verfe.  About  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  both  the  oh- 
verfes  and  the  reverfes  of  the  Coins  began  to  be  al¬ 
tered. 

2.  Silver . — Of  this  the  denarius  was  the  firft  and 
principal  coin.  It  was  ftamped  originally  with  X, 
denoting  that  the  value  was  ten  afes.  On  the  reverfe 
was  Callor  and  Pollux,  or  a  chariot  of  Vidory.  Af¬ 
terwards  the  bufts  of  various  deities  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  in  the  feventh  century  of  Rome  the 
portraits  of  illuftrious  perfons  deceafed  are  met  with: 
but  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  no  figure  of  any 
living  perfon  is  to  be  met  with  ;  Julius  himfelf  being 
the  firft  who  aflumed  that  honour.  The  workmanfhip 
on  the  belt  and  worll  filver  is  much  the  fame.  The 
reverfes  are  very  curious,  and  point  out  many  remark¬ 
able  events  in  Roman  hiftory  ;  but  none  of  thefe  oc¬ 
cur  till  about  a  century  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The 
large  denarii,  with  Roma,  are  the  moft  ancient  ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  bear  the  Pelafgic  A,  not  the  Roman. 
The  filver  feftertii  have  a  head  of  Mercury,  with  a 
caduceus  on  the  reverfe.  The  quinarii  have  always  a 
head  of  Jupiter,  with  a  Vidory  on  the  reverfe. 

3.  Gold . — Moft  of  thefe  are  of  great  value.  The 
number  of  thefe  exceeds  not  100  ;  thofe  of  brafs  200; 
and  of  filver  2000.  The  aureus  is  the  general  gold 
coin  ;  but  two  or  three  gold  femifles  of  families  like- 
wife  occur. 
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II.  Roman  imperial  coins. 

i.  Brafs.— This  is  of  three  fizes  ;  large,  middle, 
and  fmall.  The  firft  forms  a  moil  beautiful  feries, 
but  very  expenfive.  The  various  colours  of  the  pati¬ 
na  have  the  fineft  effed.  It  is  the  moll  important  of 
all  the  Roman  coins,  and  exceeds  even  the  gold  in 

The  middle  brafs  is  next  in  value  to  the  former  ; 
and  in  it  are  many  rare  and  curious  coins,  particular¬ 
ly  interefting  to  Britons,  as  elucidating  the  hiftory  of 
the  illand.  Of  thefe  are  the  triumphal  arch  of  Clau¬ 
dius  ;  the  Exerc.  Britannicus  of  Adrian;  the 
coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Commodus,  Severus,  with 
a  Vidory,  Victoria  Britan.:  but  efpecially  thofe 
perfonifying  the  country  Britannia.  “  I  he  num¬ 
ber  of  Roman  coins  relating  to  Britain  (fays  Mr  Pin¬ 
kerton)  is  remarkable,  more  than  20  haying  been  {truck 
at  various  times;  while  thofe  perfonifying  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  other  regions  of  the  empire,  exceed  not  four 
or  fix  at  moll  for  each  country.”  Only  one  country 
vies  with  Britain,  and  that  is  Dacia  011  the  extreme 
north-eaft  of  the  empire,  as  Britain  on  the  extreme 
north-weft.  No  doubt  this  circumftance  of  remote- 
nefs  in  thefe  two  countries  recommended  them  to  this 
particular  attention,  as  more  exprefiive  of  the  Roman 
power. 

The  fmall  brafs  feries  abounds  alfo  with  curious 
coins.  They  are  fcarce  till  the  time  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus,  but  very  common  afterwards.  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton  recommends,  therefore,  to  form  a  feries  in  hlver 
as  well  as  brafs  ;  both  being  the  cheapeil  of  all 
the  Roman  coins.  .  “  In  this  feries  (fays  he),  it 
is  a  common  fault  to  arrange  many  coins  which 
have  been  plated  with  gold  or  filver,  the  forgeries  of 
ancient  times,  but  which  time  has  worn  oft  either 
wholly  or  in  part.”  All  real  brafs  coins  have  the  s.  c. 
till  the  time  of  Gallienus;  as  the  fenate  alone  had  the 
power  of  ftriking  brafs,  while  the  emperor  himfelf  had 
that  of  gold  and  filver.  When  the  s.  c.  therefore,  is 
wanting,  the  coin  was  certainly  once  plated  ;  as,  in 
general,  the  different  type  and  fabric,  being  thofe  of 
gold  and  filver,  fufficiently  (how  themfelves.  With 
Pertinax,  A.  D.  192,  there  is  a  temporary  ceflation 
of  fmall  brafs;  nor  after  him  do  any  princes  occur  m 
that  feries  till  Valerian,  A.  D.  254*  excepting  Traja- 
nus  Decius,  A.  D.  250  only.  After  Valerian  the  fu¬ 
ries  is  continuous  and  common.  The  brafs  coinage 
gradually  declined  in  fize  from  the  time  of  Severus; 
fo  that  parts  ©f  the  as  could  not  be  ftruck,  or  at  leail 
it  was  held  unneceflary  to  ftrike  them.  Trajanus  De¬ 
cius  attempted  in  vain  to  reftore  the  coinage ;  and  Va¬ 
lerian  and  Gallienus  werfc  forced  to  iffue  denarii  amei 
and  fmall  affaria.  The  feries  of  large  and  of  middle 
brafs  are  of  two  fixed  and  known  fizes  ;  the  former  a- 
bout  that  of  our  crown,  the  latter  of  the  half  crown  : 
though  after  Severus  they  gradually  leffen.  But  the 
fmall  brafs  takes  in  all  parts  of  the  as;  and  every  brafs 
coin  not  larger  than  our  (hilling  belongs  to  this  feries. 
The  minimi ,  indeed,  or  very  fmalleft,  it  is  proper  to 
keep  apart.  The  coins  of  Julius  Crnfar  in  this  fize  are 
of  peculiarly  line  workman fli ip.  They  bear  his  por¬ 
trait  reverfe  of  Auguftus,  or  the  reverfe  has  a  croco¬ 
dile  Egypto  capta.  There  are  feveral  with  Mark 
Aathony,  and  fome  with  Cleopatra  ;  but  the  more 


common  pieces  are  thofe  with  only  numerals  on  the  Ancient 
obverfe,  which  go  the  length  of  XIII  ;  probably  tic-  Coins, 
kets  for  the  baths.  A  great  many  occur  in  the  time 
of  Nero  ;  of  which  Mi'  Pinkerton  particularizes  one 
which  has  “  on  the  reverfe  a  table  ornamented  with 
griffins  and  other  devices.  Upon  it  is  placed  a  wreath  s 
of  laurel,  and  a  beautiful  vafe,  of  which  the  emboffed 
human  figures  are  fo  minute,  and  finiffied  fo  furprifing- 
ly,  as  to  ftamp  thefe  coins  the  moil  exquifite  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  mint.”  From  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  V efpafian  no  fmall  brafs  occurs  :  but  there 
are  many  of  this  emperor  and  of  his  fon  Titus;  while 
Domitian  has  as  many  as,  Nero,  and  Domitia  his  wife 
has  aim  oft  as  many.  Succeeding  emperors  to  the  time 
of  Pertinax  have  alfo  many  brafs  coins  ;  but  from  his 
time  to  that  of  Valerian  there  are  no  real  fmall  brafs, 
excepting  thofe  of  Trajanus  Decius.  After  Gallienus 
there  are  a  great  many  coins  of  this  kind  ;  apd  Mr 
Pinkerton  mentions  one  in  Dr  Hunter's  cabinet,  of 
an  unknown  perfon  named  Nigrianus.  The  coin  feems 
to  have  been  ftruck  at  Carthage;  and  our  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  he  was  an  African  ufurper,  father  to  Ni- 
grinianus. 

2.  Silver. — This  feries  is  very  complete,  and  the 
cheapeft  of  any  ;  efpecially  as  the  fmall  brafs  be¬ 
comes  a  fine  fupplement  to  it:  the  latter  being  had  in 
plenty  when  the  filver  becomes  fcarce,  and  the  filver 
being  plentiful  when  the  brafs  is  fcarce. 

3.  Gold.— The  Roman  imperial  gold  coins  form  a 
feries  of  great  beauty  and  perfe&ion;  but  on  account 
of  their  great  price  are  beyond  the  purchafe  of  private 
perfons. 

4.  The  colonial  coins  occur  only  in  brafs,  none, 
excepting  that  of  Nemaufus,  having  a  right  to  com 
filver.  They  begin  in  Spain  with  Julius  Ctefar  and 
Anthony,  and  ceafe  with  Caligula,  who  took  away 
the  privilege  of  coinage  from  the  Spaniffi  colonies. 

The  moft  beautiful  are  thofe  of  Corinth,  The  other 
remarkable  colonial  coins  are  thofe  of  Emerita,  Ilice, 
Terraco,  Cafiandria,  Babba,  Berytus,  Csefarea,  Pa- 
tne,  Emifa,  Heliopolis  or  Balbec,  Ptolemais,  Sidon, 
Tyre,  Deulton,  Dium,  Troas,  Rhefaina,  Neapolis 
of  Samaria,  which  bears  a  reprefentation  of  Mount 
Gerizzim  with  the  temple  on  it,  Hippo  in  Africa, 

&c.  On  many  of  thefe  coins  we  meet  with  fine  re- 
prefentations  of  temples,  triumphal  arches,  gods,  god- 
deftes,  and  illullrious  perfcns.  But  coins  with  thofe 
reprefentations  are  by  no  means  common;  the  colonial 
coins  till  the  time  of  Trajan  bearing  only  a  plough, 
or  fome  othet  fimple  badge  of  a  colony.  Camelodu- 
num  is  the  only  colony  in  Britain  of  which  we  have 

any  coins.  .  c 

5.  The  minimi . — This  includes  the  fmalleft  coins  ot 
all  denominations,  moft  of  which  do  not  exceed  the 
fize  of  a  filver  penny.  They  are  the  moft  curious  of 
all;  but  no  feries  of  them  was  ever  formed  by  any  per¬ 
fon  except  the  Abbe  Rothelin,  whofe  colle&ion  form¬ 
ed  of  all  metals  pafied  to  the  queen  of  Spam.  The 
reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  fmall  coins  is  probably 
their  diminutive  fize ;  by  reafon  of  which  they  are 
moftly  loft. 

It  is  furprifing  that  numbers  of  Roman  coins  are 
found  through  all  countries  once  fubjed  to  that  power- 
ful  people.  Some  have  been  met  with  m  the  One- 
1  *  neys, 
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Ancient  neys,  ?md  many  in  the  moft  remote  parts  of  Europe, 
Coins.  Afia,  and  Africa,  known  to  the  ancients. 

Tab nE  III.  Coins  of  other  ancient  Nations . 

1.  The  Lydians  appear  to  have  invented  coinage  ; 
though,  perhaps,  this  honour  may  be  difputed  with 
them  by  the  Greeks. 

2.  The  AfFyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Egyptians,  had  no  coins.  In  the  mouths  of  the 
mummies  are  only  thin,  undamped,  and  round  pieces 
of  gold  to  pay  Charon’s  fare. 

3.  No  Indian  or  Chinefe  coins  are  to  be  met  with 
till  a  very  late  period  ;  and  even  then  fo  rude  as  fcarce 
to  be  worth  notice.  Voltaire  mentions  a  colle&ion  of 
ancient  Chinefe  and  Indian  coins  made  by  the  emperor 
of  China  in  1700  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  to 
have  confided  only  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  money 
which  had  been  introduced  into  thefe  countries. 

4.  The  Lydian  coins  have  no  legends  ;  fo  that  mere 
conje&ure  only  determines  the  ancient  coins  of  ele£lrum 
and  filver  found  in  Alia,  and  different  from  the  Per¬ 
fian,  to  belong  to  Lydia.  Crcefus  coined  gold  into 
a  form  which  he  called  Jiaters  ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton 
mentions  a  very  ancient  gold  coin  in  Dr  Hunter’s  ca¬ 
binet,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  one  of  thefe. 
It  has  a  globous  figure,  with  indented  marks  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  other  a  man  kneeling,  with  a  fifh  held  out 
in  the  left  hand,  and  a  fword  depending  in  the  right. 
It  weighs  four  drachms;  which  Jofephus  tells  us  was 
the  weight  of  the  Lydian  gold  coins.  In  the  fame  col¬ 
lection  are  other  gold  coins  little  inferior  in  antiqui¬ 
ty  ;  the  molt  ancient  of  which,  our  author  fuppofes, 
may  have  been  coined  by  the  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  as 
coinage  paffed  through  them  to  Greece.  They  are  of 
admirable  workmanlhip,  and  as  much  fuperior  to  the 
belt  Sicilian  coins,  as  the  latter  are  to  all  the  reft  in 
the  world.  Thefe  gold  coins  are  all  extremely  pale  ; 
owing  to  the  want  of  knowledge  in  refining  gold. 

5.  Perfian  coins. — Thefe  were  firft  ftruck  by  Darius 
Hyftafpes,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Darics . 
They  are  of  gold,  and  generally  have  the  figure  of  an 
archer  ;  they  weigh  about  four  drachms  ;  and  fome 
occur  with  the  indented  mark  on  one  fide,  while 
others  have  figures  upon  both.  The  filver  coins  have 
generally  a  king  in  a  chariot  of  two  horfes,  with  a 
charioteer,  and  fometimes  another  figure  on  foot  be¬ 
hind  bn  the  obverfe  :  while  the  reverfe  prefents  a  fhip, 
fometimes  a  ram,  bull,  or  other  animal.  The  gold 
coins,  which  only  had  the  title  of  Darks ,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce,  having  been  melted  down,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  and  recoined  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his 
conqueft  of  Afia. 

There  is  a  fecond  feries  of  Perfian  coins  beginning 
with  Artaxares,  or  Art'axerxes,  who  'overthrew  the 
Parthian  monarchy  about  the  year  210.  Thefe  are 
large  and  thin,  with  the  king’s  bull  on  one  fide  and 
the  altar  of  Mathras  on  the  other ;  generally  with  a 
human  figure  on  each  fide,  Thefe  coins  continue  till 
the  year  636,  when  Perfia  was  conquered  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens.  Thefe  have  only  Perfian  letters  upon  them, 
which  have  never  been  explained  by  any  antiquaries. 
Mr  Pinkerton  fays  that  they  feem  to  partake  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Alanic. 

&  The  Hebrew  fhekeis,  originally  didrachms,  but 
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after  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  {etradrachms,  are  pi-  Anchnt 
moft  all  forgeries  of  modern  Jews,  as  well  as  the  brafs,  ^°*ns* 
coins  with  Samaritan  characters  upon  them.  They 
have  all  a  fprig  upon  one  fide  and  a  vafe  on  the  other. 

Mr  Pinkerton  fays,  that  the  admifiion  of  one  of  them 
into  a  cabinet  would  alinoft  be  a  difgrace  to  it. 

7.  Phoenician ‘and  Punic  coins  are  very  interefting 
on  account  of  the  great  power  and  wealth  of  thefe  na-  * 
tions.  The  alphabets  have  been  cleared  by  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages. 

8.  The  coins  of  Palmyra  come  under  the  fame  de* 
nomination  with  the  former,  Palmyra  being  a  Syrian 
city. 

9.  The  Etrufcan  coins  have  the  chara&ers  of  that 
nation,  which  have  been  explained  by  their  affinity  to 
the  Pelafgic,  or  oldeft  Greek  and  Latin. 

10.  The  Spanilh  coins  are  inferibed  with  two  or  three 
alphabets  allied  to  the  old  Greek  or  Punic  ;  but  the 
inferiptions  have  not  been  fufficiently  explained.  . 

11.  Gaulifh  coins. — Thefe  are  numerous  ;  but  the 

moft  ancient  have  no  legends  ;  and  even  after  the 
Greek  letters  were  introduced  into  Gaul  by  a  colony 
at  Marfeilles,  the  legends  are  very  difficult  to  be  ex* 
plained.  * 

12.  Britifh  coins.  From  a  paffage  in  Caefar’s  Com-  , 
mentaries,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Britons  ufed 
fome  kind  of  coins  even  in  Iris  time.  Mr  Pinkerton  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  fome  rude  coins  of  copper  very  much 
mingled  with  tin  are  frequently  found  in  England  ; 
which,  he  fuppofes,  may  be  fome  of  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tifh  money.  They  are  of  the  fize  of  a  didrachm,  the 
common  form  of  the  nummus  aureus  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  After  the  time  of  Caefar,  coinage  increafed 
among  the  Britons ;  and  there  are  many  found  of  Cu- 
nobelinus  mentioned  in  the  Roman  hiftory.  Moft  of 
thefe  have  on  one  fide  cuno,  with  an  ear  of  wheat,  a 
horfe,  a  kind  of  head  of  Janus,  or  other  fymbol ;  and 

have  frequently  alfo  the  letters  camu  ;  fuppofed  to 
mean  Camelodunum.  Sometimes  the  word  Tascia 
occurs  ;  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

13.  Gothic  coins  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  Thefe  have  the  Ro¬ 
man  chara&ers  upon  them.  The  Italian  coins  are 
moftly  of  the  fize  of  fmall  brafs  ;  and  in  this  way  we 
meet  with  coins  of  Athalaric,  Theodahat,  Witigez, 
and  other  Gothic  princes.  Many  others  occur,  the 
inferiptions  of  which,  though  meant  for  Roman,  are 
fo  perverted  as  to  be  illegible. 

Table  IV.  Modern  Coins « 

1.  Of  Japan. — Thefe  are  thin  plates  of  gold  and 
filver,  of  an  oval  figure,  with  fmall  marks  or  figures 
ftamped  on  them. 

2.  China. — Thefe  are  only  copper,  about  the  fize 
of  a  farthing,  with  a  fquare  hole  in  the  middle  to 
put  them  on  firings.  The  inferiptions  on  them  do 
not  exprefs  the  name  of  the  fovereign,  but  the  year 
<of  his  reign;  as  the  happy  year ,  the  illujlrious  year ,  &c. 

3.  The  Tartarian  coins  are  rude,  having  only  in¬ 
feriptions  upon  them  ;  and  they  are  all  pofterior  to 
the  time  of  Jenghiz  kham 

4.  Coin$  of  Thibet,  Pegu,  and  Siam,  are  much  the 

E  Z  fame, 
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Modern  fame,*  preferring  only  inferiptions  without  any  figures. 

Corns.  'X'hey  are  alfo  of  late  date. 

- — v — r.  India. — Some  old  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  of  gold,  filver,  cop¬ 
per,  and  tin,  all  mixed  together.  Thefe  liave  com¬ 
monly  a  warrior  with  a  fword  on  one  fide  and  an  In¬ 
dian  female  idol  on  the  other,  of  the  fame  form  with 
the  celebrated  fculptures  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta; 
but  it  is  impofiible  to  tell  what  antiquity  they  are  of. 
The  modern  coins  are  the  pagoda  of  gold,  worth  little 
more  than  fix  (hillings;  the  roupee  of  filver  upwards 
of  two  (hillings ;  and  the  ca(h,  of  copper.  There  is 
a  remarkable  fet  of  roupees,  which  (how  the  twelve 
figns;  a  lion  on  one,  a  bull  on  another,  &c.  but  the 
occafion  on  which  they  were  (truck  is  unknown..  The 
other  coins  of  India  have  generally  Perfian  inferiptions 
upon  them. 

6.  Perfia. — The  Perfic  coins  fmee  its  conqueft  by 
the  Arabs  continue  on  the  Arabian  model. 

7.  Arabia. — Some  coins  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Arabia  are  met  with  as  old  as  the  imperial  ages  of 
Rome  ;  but  till  the  time  of  Haroun  Alrafliid,  no  re¬ 
gular  coinage  appears  in  the  vail  empire  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  Even  then  the  reverfe  has  only  an  infeription, 
and  the  obverfe  is  copied  from  any  Greek  or  Syrian 
coin  which  happened  to  fall  in  the  moneyer’s  way. 
The  later  Arabian  coins  are  modly  filver,  with  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  prince  on  one  fide,  and  fome 
infeription  from  the  Koran  on  the  other.  The  more 
modern  coins  of  this  country  are  in  the  (hape  of  a  fifli- 

x  hook,  with  Arabic  inferiptions. 

8.  Turkey. — No  regular  coinage  was  formed  by 
the  Turks  till  they  became  mailers  of  Conftantinople. 
They  refemble  thofe  of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  having 
merely  inferiptions  on  both  (ides. 

9.  The  coins  of  the  African  dates,  at  lead  fuch  as 
profefs  the  Mohammedan  religion,  have  merely  inferip¬ 
tions  without  any  figures:  thofe  of  the  internal  parts 
are  unknown  ;  and  no  coinage  was  ufed  among  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  only  civilized  nations  in 
America  ;  but  La  Hontan  mentions  an  American  fa- 
vage  who  had  a  fquare  medal  of  copper  depending  from 
hit  neck.  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  to  have  come 
from  Japan. 

10.  Modern  Italic  coins.  Befides  the  Gothic  prin¬ 
ces  mentioned  in  the  former  table,  the  exarchs  of  Ra¬ 
venna  coined  money  with  the  infeription  Eelix  Ra¬ 
venna,  See.  The  Lombards  iflued  no  coins,  but  there 
are  fome  dill  extant  of  Charlemagne.  The  follow¬ 
ing  lid  (hows  the  origin  of  the  coinage  in  various  Ita¬ 
lian  dates. 

Rome.  Papal  coinage  originates  with  Hadrian  I. 
Size- of -filver  pennies,  with  the  Pope's  name  on 
one  fide,  and  Scos  Petrus  on  the  other.  No  coins 
appear  from  975  to  1099,  excepting  of  Leo  IX.  In 
1303  appear  pennies  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome, 
with  Peter  on  the  one  fide  and  Paul  on  the  other. 
There  are  groats  of  Clement  V.  with  his  portrait 
three  quarters  length  ;  but  the  fide-head  begins  with 
Sixtus  V.  in  1470.  Gold  was  fird  coined  by  John 
XXII.  in  1316.  The  coins  of  Alexander  VI. 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
elegance.  . 

Milan .  Coinage  began  with  Charlemagne.  The 
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fird  coin  of  the  family  of  Vifconti  occurs  in  1330  un-  Modern  N 
der  Azo.  The  fet  finiflies  with  Louis  XII.  .  Corns.  B 

Naples.  Coinage  begins  in  840  and  880,  with  v  1 
Duke  Sergius  and  Bifliop  Athanafius.  The  next 
coins  are  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  Roger  II.  in  1 1 30, 

William  I.  II.  and  Tancred.  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
fubdued  in  1194  by  the  emperor  of  Germany;  in 
1255  Manfred  appears;  in  1266  Charles  of  Provence; 
and  others  till  Joan  in  1414  :  after  which  follow  the 
houfe  cf  Arragon,  and  later  kings. 

Venice  begins  in  the  10th  century.  The  fird  coins 
are  filver  pennies  marked  Veneci.  Then  follow  the 
coins  of  Henrico  Dandulo  in  1 192,  of  Ziani  in  1205, 

See.  Gold  was  fird  coined  at  Venice  in  1280,  and 
copper  in  1471  ;  but  the  filver  groats  are  as  old  as 
1 192. 

Florence .  Silver  was  coined  here  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  or  before;  but  in  1252  the  fird  gold  coins 
druck  in  Europe  after  the  8th  century  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  were  named Jlorins  from  the  flower  of 
the  lily  upon  them.  They  were  imitated  by  the 
popes,  by  France,  and  England.  They  have  on  one 
fide  St  John  the  Baptift  danding,  on  the  other  a  large 
Jleur  de  Us ,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  French  Jleurs 
de  Us  took  their  origin  from  thefe  coins.  They  weigh 
a  drachm,  and  are  no  lefs  than  24  carats  fine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Italian  writers,  and  are  worth  about  12  (hil¬ 
lings-  .  .  , 

Geneva  fird  began  to  coin  money  in  1129,  under 
the  government  of  Conrad.  Thofe  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  began  in  the  fame  century. 

Aquileia.  Coins  were  iflued  from  this  city  by  the 
patriarchs  from  1204  to  1440. 

Ferrara .  Coins  of  the  marquifes  from  1 340. 

11.  French  coins.  During  the  race  of  Clovis* 
from  490  till  751,  the  coins  are  chiefly  gold  trientes> 
w  ith  fome  folidi  and  femijfes.  The  former  are  of  good 
workman  (hip,  with  the  heads  of  kings.  The  reverfe 
has  a  crofs,  with  the  name  of  the  town  where  they 
were  druck. 

The  coins  of  the  fecond  race  begin  with  Pepin  in 
751,  and  continue  till  Hugh  Capet  in  987.  The 
coins  of  the  fird  race  are  elegant,  but  thofe  of  the  fe- 
ccnd  entirely  the  reverfe,  being  almod  all  filver  pen¬ 
nies,  and  feldom  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  king. 

Thofe  of  Charlemagne  have  only  Carolus  in  the 
field  ;  while  the  reverfe  bears  r.  f.  or  fome  fuch  in¬ 
feription  ;  though  one  piece  druck  at  Rome  has  a 
rude  bud  of  him.  The  coins  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
are  better  done. 

The  third  race  begins  with  Hugh  Capet  in  987, 
and  extends  to  this  time.  The  coinage  did  not  begin 
to  improve  till  1226  under  St  Louis,  when  the  groat 
appears.  Its  name  in  Italian  is gro/Jo,  in  French  grqffef 
in  Englifli  groat ,  or  great  coin  ;  fo  called  from  its  fize 
in  comparifon  writh  the  penny;  and  it  pafled  from  Ita¬ 
ly  to  France,  to  Germany,  and  to  England.  After 
the  conqued  of  France  by  the  Englifli,  bafe  coins  of 
many  kinds  were  introduced  ;  and  in  the  year  1374, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  copper  was  fird  introduced 
into  the  French  coinage.  Befides  thefe,  the  other  re¬ 
markable  coins  of  France  are,  the  blancs  or  billon, 
groats,  fird  ifTued  in  1348  ;  the  ecus  a  la  couronne ,  or 
crowns  of  gold,  fo  called  from  the  crown  on  one  fide, 
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Modem  and  begun  by  Charles  VI.  in  1384  ;  thofe  of  Ann  of 
Coins.  Bretagne  in  1498;  the  teflon ,  or  piece  with  the 
king’s  head,  of  Louis  XIL  ;  the  Henri  of  Henry  II. 
with  Gaul  fitting  in  armour,  and  a  Vidlory  in  her 
hand.  There  are  many  coins  of  Cardinal  Bourbon, 
elected  king  in  1589  >  an<^  Louis  XIV. 

takes  the  title  of  Catalonije  Princets.  The  firft 
Louis  d’ Or  made  its  appearance  in  1640;  but  fuch 
was  thepoverty-  of  France,  if  we  believe  certain  au¬ 
thors,  that  in  1719  the  duke  of  Orleans  regent  ftruck 
copper  for  filver. 

12.  Spanifh  coins.  The  moil  early  feries  of  thefe 
confifts  almoft  entirely  of  trientes,  finely  done.  On 
one  fide  they  have  the  head  of  the  king  with  his  name, 
and  on  the  other  a  crofs,  with  the  name  of  the  town,  , 
commonly  in  Bcetica,  or  the  fouth  part  of  Spain, 
where  there  were  a  great  many  Roman  colonies,  and 
which  was  fertile  to  a  proverb.  The  Morefque  coins 
of  Spain,  like  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  Mohammedan 
ftates,  prefent  us  only  with  inlipid  inferiptioiis  on  both 
fides.  Indeed  the  Mohammedan  religion,  by  its  abfo- 
lute  refufal  to  allow  the  reprefentation  of  any  living 
creature,  has  prevented  the  progrefs  of  coinage  in  any 
degree  throughout  thofe  regions  which  it  lias  over- 
fpread.  The  inferiptions  on  the  ancient  Spanilh 
coins  are  in  the  Cufic  or  old  Arabic  chara&ers. 

13.  Portugal.  No  defeription  of  the  coins  of  this 
kingdom  has  yet  appeared. 

14.  Germany.  No  account  of  the  German  coin3 
has  been  publifhed  ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  not 
only  the  emperors,  but  many  of  the  cities,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  called  Hanf e-towns ,  iffued  money  ;  and  many 
of  the  coins  ilfued  by  the  cities  were  fuperior  in  ele¬ 
gance  even  to  thofe  iffued  by  the  emperors. 

15.  Denmark.  Here  the  coinage  begins  with  Ca¬ 
nute  the  Great  in  1014.  The  pieces  are  at  firft  ex¬ 
tremely  rude,  ornamented  only  with  rings  and  runic 
characters.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  copper  pieces, 
fome  of  which  have  a  crofs,  others  a  paftoral  Half  on 
one  fide,  with  the  letter  A  on  the  other.  Later  coins 
have  llrokes  mi,  & c.  all  round  them  ;  but  thofe  of 
Harold,  Hardicanute,  and  Magnus  Bonus,  in  1041, 
are  of  neat  workmanfhip,  and  have  the  portraits  of  the 
princes  at  half  length.  The  coins  of  Nicolas  or  Niel, 
as  he  is  called  by  the  Danes,  are  rude,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Waldemar  I.  and  the  celebrated  Margaret.  In 
1376  Olaf  caufed  money  to  be  ftruck  with  a  grinning 
full  face,  with  a  crowned  O  upon  the  other  fide., 
«  The  Swedes  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  took  thefe  coin& 
extremely  ill,  as  they  thought  they  grinned  at  them.” 
Silver  was  firft  coined  in  Denmark  by  Philippa 
queen  of  Eric,  and  daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

1 6.  Sweden,  The  coinage  of  this  kingdom  began 
in  818  under  Biorno,  on  the  plan  of  Charlemagne. 
The  coins  are  marked  with  a  crofs.  Next  follow 
thofe  of  Olaf  in  1019  5  which  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes 
to  have  been  the  firft  true  Sv/edifh  coins  ;  and  that 
the  art  of  coinage  firft  palled  from  England  into  Den¬ 
mark  in  the  time  of  Canute  the  Great,  and  from  Den¬ 
mark  into  Sweden.  Thefe  coirs  were  ftruck  on  the 
Englifh  model.  During  the  time  that  Sweden  was 
fubjedt  to  Denmark,  or  miferably  haralfed  by  the 
Danes,  the  coins  of  both  kingdoms  were  the  fame  ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Guftayus  Vafa  many  elegant 
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pieces  appear.  In  1634,  dollars  were  coined  with  the 
portrait  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  who  was  killed  two 
years  before  :  on  the  reverfe  they  have  the  arms  of 
Sweden,  with  the  chemical  marks  of  mercury  and 
fulphur.  In  1716,  1717,  and  1718,  Charles  XII. 
being  in  extreme  want  of  money,  iffued  fmall  copper 
coins  with  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  See.  upon  them,  to 
go  for  dollars  ;  and  on  account  of  this  fcheme,  Ba¬ 
ron  Goertz,  the  fuggeftor  of  it,  was  brought  to  the 
block. 

17.  Norway.  The  coins  of  this  country  begin 
with  Olaf  in  1006  ;  after  which  time  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  coins  of  other  princes  ;  but  copper  was  not  coined 
till  the  year  1343. 

Befides  the  coins  already  mentioned,  there  are  ec- 
clefiaftic  coins  of  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  &c.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
are  numerous,  but  the  Norwegian  coins  of  this  deno¬ 
mination  are  rare.  Mr  Pinkerton  deferibes  a  filver 
one  in  his  poflefiion  as  having  arms  and  a  mitre,  ,  with 
the  infeription  on  one  fide  Sanctus  Olaws  Rex 
Norvey  ;  on  the  reverfe  Olaws  Dei  Gra.  Arcep. 
Nid’sen,  meaning  Nidrosiensis,  or  archbifhop  of 
Nidros ,  now  Drontheim* 

18.  Bohemia.  The  coinage  of  this  kingdom  ap¬ 
pears  at  a  very  early  date,  viz.  in  the  year  909,  under 
Duke  Bokhans  I.  Thefe  coins  are  followed  by  others 
of  Boleflaus  II.  and  Emma  his  wife  in  970  ;  of  Bo- 
leflaus  III.  in  1002  ;  Jaromir  in  1020  ;  Udalrich  in 
1030,  and  other  princes.  The  brableate  money  of  Ot- 
tocar  I.  was  coined  in  1197. 

19.  Poland.  The  coinage  of  this  country  is  nearly 
as  ancient  as  that  of  Bohemia.  The  coins  are  on  the 
German  model,  but  no  particular  account  of  them  has 
been  publifhed. 

20.  Ruflia.  None  of  the  Ruffian  money  appears 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  13th  century.  The  firft 
are  the  kopecks  or  filver  pennies,  which  have  upon  them 
rude  figures  of  animals  on  one  fide,  and  a  man  Hand¬ 
ing  with  a  bow  or  fpear  on  the  other.  There  are  like- 
wife  coins  of  Mofcow  ftruck  by  Ariftoteles  the  archi¬ 
tect  in  1482.  The  roubles  or  dollars  and  their  halfs. 
There  are  fome  of  the  impoftor  Demetrius  in  1605, 
which  are  very  fcarce, 

21.  Pruflia.  The  firft  Prufiian  coins  were  ftruck 
at  Culm,  by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1230.  They 
were  filver  pennies,  and  upon  the  German  plan.  In 
the  next  century  were  ftruck  (hillings,  groats,  and 
fchots ;  the  laft  were  the  largeft,  and  are  extremely 
rare.  They  have  the  Prufiian  fhield,  an  eagle  fur¬ 
mounting  a  crofs,  with  a  rofe-fhaped  border,  mo n eta 
dominorum  Prussia  :  on  the  reverfe  is  a  crofs  fleu- 
rie,  within  a  border  of  a  fimilar  kind,  having  the  in¬ 
feription  HONOR  MAG1STR1,  JUST1T1AM  DlLlGET. — —■ 

Gold  coins  were  ftruck  in  the  fame  century.  In  the 
time  of  Copernicus  the  money  was  fo  debafed, 
that,  12  or  13  marks  were  worth  but  one  of  pure 
filver. 

22.  England.  The  Englifh  coins  are  of  variouskinds. 

1  ft,  Heptarchic.  Thefe  are  only  of  two  forts,  viz. 

the  Jkecitta  or  penny  of  filver,  and  the  Jlycci  of  copper. 
Few  of  the  pennies  appear  till  after  the  year  700  ; 
though  fome  are  met  with  which  bear  the  name  of 
Ethelbert  I.  king  of  Kent,  as  old  as  560.  At  firft 
they  had  only  rude  figures  of  ferpents,  but  in  latter 

times 
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Modem  times  legends  were  likewife  added,  Moft  of  thefe 
Coins,  pennies  have  pagan  Tymbols  upon  them.  The  ftyca 
*-LL  “  *  was  only  coined  in  Northumberland,  -  and  was  a  very 
Email  piece  about  the  value  of  half  a  farthing, 

2d,  Coins  of  the  chief  monarchs  of  England,  Mr 
Pinkerton  denies  that  an  end  was  put  to  the  heptar¬ 
chy  by  Egbert  in  832,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ; 
though  he  owns  that  he  was  chief  monarch  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  feveral  others  had  been  before  him,  Edgar, 
who  reigned  in  959,  according  to  him,  was  the  firft 
king  of  England  ;  and  the  coins  of  the  chief  monarchs 
form  almoft  a  complete  feries  from  the  time  of  Eg¬ 
bert  to  Edgar.  The  only  chief  monarch  of  whom 
there  are  no  coins  is  Ethelbald,  who  reigned  in  857. 
Moll  of  thefe  coins  bear  rude  portraits  ;  but  the  re- 
verfes  are  fometimes  curious  and  interefting.  Some 
have  views  of  cathedrals  and  other  buildings  ;  particu¬ 
larly  one  of  Edward  the  Elder  in  900  ;  which  has  the 
cathedral  of  York  with  three  rows  of  window's,  round 
arched  as  the  other  Saxon  and  Norman  buildings ;  the 
Gothic  arch  being  quite  unknown  till  after  the  12th 
century.  Some  coins  of  Anlaf  king  of  Northumber¬ 
land  have  the  famous  raven,  the  Danifh  enfign  ;  and 
thofe  of  other  princes  have  frequently  very  curious  re- 
verfes. 

3d,  Ecclefiafic  coins  appear  of  the  archbifhops  of 
Canterbury,  Wulfred  in  804,  Ceolnoth  in  830,  and 
Plegmund  in  889. 

4th,  Coins  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  filver  pen¬ 
ny,  which  had  begun  during  the  heptarchy,  continued 
to  be  the  general  coin  after  the  kingdom  had  been 
united  under  one  head  ;  and  extends  in  a  continued 
feries  from  Egbert  almoft  to  the  prefent  reign.  The 
only  kings  wanting  are  Edmund  Ironfide,  Richard  I. 
and  John.  At  firft  the  penny  weighed  22 4  grains  ; 
but  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Edwrard  III.  it 
fell  to  18  grains  ;  and  in  that  of  Edward  IV.  to  12. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  diminifhed  to  8 
grains  ;  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  7Tr ;  at 
which  it  ftill  continues. 

Halfpennies  and  farthings  were  firft  ftruck  in  filver 
by  Edward  I.  in  1280  ;  the  former  continued  to  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  latter  ceafed  with 
Edward  VI.  The  groat  was  introduced  by  Edward 
III.  in  1354,  and  continues  to  this  day,  though  not 
in  common  circulation.  The  half-groat  or  two¬ 
pence  is  of  the  fame  date,  and  alfo  continues  to  the 
prefent  time. 

Shillings  were  firft  coined  by  Henry  VII.  in  1503. 
At  firft  it  was  called  tejloon ,  from  the  tejle ,  tete ,  or  head 
of  the  king  upon  it  *,  the  name  Jhilling  being  derived 
from  the  German  fchelling ;  under  which  appellation 
coins  had  been  ftruck  at  Hamburgh  in  1407.  The 
crown  was  firft  coined  in  its  prefent  form  by  Henry 
VIII.  Formerly  it  had  appeared  only  in  gold,  whence 
the  phrafe  of  crowns  of  gold  ;  though  thefe  indeed 
were  the  largeft  gold  coins  known  for  a  long  time  in 
France  and  other  countries  on  the  continent,  being 
worth  about  10s.  fterling.  They  had  their  name  from 
the  crown  ftamped  on  one  fide,  and  were  firft  coined 
by  Charles  VI.  in  13S4,  and  continued  till  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  half-crown,  fixpence,  and  three¬ 
pence,  were  coined  by  Edward  VI.  In  1558  Queen 
Elizabeth  coined  three  halfpenny,  and  in  1561  tKree 
farthing  pieces  ;  but  they  were  difcontinued  in  1582. 
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From  the  year  z6oi  to  the  prefent  time  the  cpins  of  Modern 
England  remain  the  fame.  Coins. 

Gold  was  coined  in  England  by  Henry  III.  in 
1257  ;  the  piece  was  called  a  gold  penny ,  and  was  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  filver  one  ;  and  the  execution  is  by  no 
means  bad  for  the  time.  The  feries  of  gold  coinage, 
however,  commences  properly  from  Edward  II I.  In 
1344,  this  monarch  firft  ftruck  florins,  in  imitation  of 
thofe  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  thefe 
coins  at  the  time  they  were  firft  iffued  bore  only  ijx 
{hillings  value,  they  are  now  intrinfically  worth  1 9s.  ; 
fo  much  has  the  value  of  gold  in'ereafed  fince  that 
time.  The  half  and  quarter  florin  were  ftruck  at  the 
fame  time,  but  only  the  laft  has  been  found.  The 
florin,  however,  being  found  inconvenient,  gave  place 
to  the  noble  of  6s.  8d.  value,  and  exactly  half  a  mark. 

The  latter  had  its  name  'from  being  a  limited  fum  in 
accounts  ;  and  was  eight  ounces  in-  weight,  two  thirds 
of  the  money  pound.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  felU 
bra ,  as  being  one  half  of  the  commercial  pound  of  16 
ounces.  The  noble  had  its  name  from  the  nobility  of 
the  metal  ;  the  gold  of  which  it  was  coined  being  of 
the  fineft  fort.  Sometimes  it  was  called  Rofe  Noble , 
from  both  fides  being  impaled  in  an  undulating  circle. 

It  continued  with  the  half  and  quarter  noble  to  be  the 
only  gold  coin  till  the  angels  of  Edward  IV.  appeared 
in  1465.  Thefe  had  their  name  from  being  ftamped 
with  the  image  of  Michael  and  the  dragon.  The  an- 
gelites  of  3s.  4d.  value  were  fubftituted  in  their  place. 

In  1527  Henry  VIII.  added  to  the  gold  coins  the 
crown  and  half-crown  at  their  prefent  value  ;  and  the 
fame  year  he  gave  fovereigns  of  22  s.  6d.  and  ryals  of 
ns.  3d.  angels  at  7s.  6d.  and  nobles  at  their  old  value 
of  6s.  8d.  In  1546  he  caufed  fovereigns  to  be  coined 
of  the  value  of  20s.  and  half-fovereigns  in  proportion. 

His  gold  crown  is  about  the  fize  of  our  {hilling,  and 
the  half-crown  of  fixpence,  but  thin.  All  his  coins, 
however,  gold  as  well  as  lilver,  are  much  debafed  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  much  labour  and  trouble  that  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  brought  it  back  to  its  former  ftandard.  On 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  James  gave  the  fovereign 
the  name  of  unite  ;  the  value  continuing  of  zos.  as 
before.  He  coined  alfo  rofe-ryals  of  30s.  value,  fpur- 
ryals  of  15s.  angels  of  10s.  and  angelets  of  5s.  Un¬ 
der  the  commonwealth,  the  fovereign  got  the  name  of 
the  iwenty-Jhilling  piece,  and  continued  current  till  the 
coinage  of  guineas.  Thefe  were  fo  called  from  their 
being  coined  of  Guinea  gold,  and  were  at  fifft  only 
to  go  for  20s.  though  by  an  univerfal  but  tacit  confent 
they  always  pafled  for  2 is.  Half-guineas,  double 
guineas,  and  five  guinea  pieces,  were  alfo  coined  dur¬ 
ing  the  fame  reign  ;  which  ftill  continue,  though  the 
two  latter  are  not  in  common  circulation.  Quarter 
guineas  were  coined  by  George  I.  and  likewife  by  his 
prefent  majefty  ;  but  they  were  found  fo  trouble- 
fome  on  account  of  their  fmall  fize,  that  they  were  flop¬ 
ped  within  a  year  or  two,  when  received  at  the  bank 
of  England  ;  and  thus  are  not  to  be  met  with  at  pre¬ 
fent.  A  few  pieces  of  7s.  value  have  likewife  been 
coined,  and  are  known  by  the  lion  above  the  helmet  ; 
but  none  have  been  iffued.  In  1688  the  guinea  rofe 
to  2 is.  6d.  and  continued  to  increafe  in  value  till 
1696,  when  it  was  as  high  as  30s.  ;  but  after  the  re¬ 
coinage  in  1697  and  1698  it  fell  by  degrees,  and  in  1717 
was  at  its  old  ftandard  of  21s.  and  at  that  time  filver 

was 
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Modern  was  fixed  at  its  prefent  ftandard  value,  viz.  as  i  to  15* 
Coins.  jn  weight.  ' 

Though  the  firfl  money  coined  in  Britain,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  was  copper,  yet,  excepting  the 
Northumbrian  ftycas,  no  copper  coin  was  found  in 
England  from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  conqueft  till  the 
year  1672.  An  averfion  to  a  copper  coinage  it  feems 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  nation  ;  and  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  without  hefitation  ufed  bafe  money  for 
Ireland,  yet  fcrupled  at  coining  copper  for  England. 
This  want  of  fmall  coin  occafioned  fuch  an  increafe  of 
private  tokens  for  halfpennies  and  farthings,  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  ferious  obje£l  to  government ;  and  in  1594  a  cop¬ 
per  coinage  was  ferioufly  thought  of.  This  year  a  fmall 
copper  coin  was  ftruck  about  the  fize  of  a  filver  two¬ 
pence,  with  the  queen’s  monogram  on  one  fide,  and  a 
rofe  on  the  other  ;  the  running  legend  on  both  lides 
being  the  pledge  of  a  halfpenny.  Of  this  there 
are  patterns  both  in  copper  and  filver,  but  both  of 

fthem  foon  fell  into  difufe.  On  the  19th  of  May  1613, 
King  James  by  royal  proclamation  iffued  farthing 
tokens.  They  are  generally  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
two  pence,  with  two  fceptres  in  faltier  furmounted 
with  a  crown,  and  the  harp  upon  the  other  ;  with  an 
intention,  as  it  would  feem,  that  if  they  were  refufed 
in  England  they  might  pafs  in  Ireland.  In  1635 
Charles  I.  coined  thofe  with  the  rofe  inftead  of  the 
harp  ;  but  the  circulation  of  thefe  was  entirely  flopped 
by  the  vail  number  of  counterfeits  which  appeared, 
and  by  the  king’s  death  in  1648.  After  this  the  pri¬ 
vate  tokens  began  again  to  circulate,  till  put  a  flop  to 
by  the  coinage  of  farthings  in  1672.  The  workman¬ 
fhip  of  the  tokens  is  quite  contemptible.  In  1672 
the  halfpence  as  well  as  the  farthings  which  had  been 
ftruck  two  years  before  began  to  circulate.  They 
were  of  pure  Swedifh  copper,  the  ‘dies  engraved  by 
Roettier  ;  and  they  continued  till  the  year  1684,  when 
fome  difputes  arofe  about  the  copper  lately  obtained 
from  the  Englifh  mines.  Tin  farthings  were  coined  with 
a  ftud  of  copper  in  the  centre,  and  infcribed  round  the 
edge  as  the  crown  pieces,  with  nummorum  famulus, 
1685  or  1686.  In  1685  halfpence  of  the  fame  kind 
were  coined  ;  and  the  tin  coinage  continued  till  the 
year  1692,  to  the  value  of  more  than  65,0001.  ;  but 
next  year  the  tin  was  all  called  in  by  government,  and 
the  copper  coinage  recommenced.  The  farthings  of 
Queen  Anne  are  all  trial  pieces  excepting  thofe  of 
1714,  the  laft  year  of  her  reign.  “  They  are  (fays 
Mr  Pinkerton)  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  exceeding 
moft  copper  coins  either  ancient  or  modern,  and  will 
do  honour  to  the  engraver  Mr  Croker  to  the  end  of 
time.”  The  one,  whofe  reveffe  is  Peace  in  a  car,  pax 
missa  per  orbem,  is  the  moft  efteemed  ;  and  next  to 
it  the  Britannia  under  a  portal.  The  other  half¬ 
pence  and  farthings  are  lefs  valuable. 

23.  Scotland.  Silver  pennies  of  Alexander  I.  who 
reigned  in  1107,  are  believed  to  exifl  ;  and  there  cer¬ 
tainly  are  fome  of  Alexander  II.  in  1214.  There  are 
likewife  coins  of  David  in  1124  ;  but  perhaps  none  of 
Malcolm  IV.  his  fucceffor,  whofe  reign  was  very 
fhort.  There  are  many  coins  of  William  I.  in  1165  ; 
and  a  large  hoard  of  his  pennies  was  found  at  Inver- 
nefs  in  1780. 

The  money  of  Scotland  continued  to  be  of  the  fame 
value  with  that  of  England  till  the  country  was  drain- 
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ed  by  the  vaft  ranfom  of  David  H.  after  which  it  be-  Modem 
came  neceffary  to  reduce  its  fize  ;  and  fo  much  did  this  ^oins< 
diminution  affedl  England,  that  Edward  III.  found  v  * 
himfelf  obliged  to  leffen  the  Englifh  coin  alfo.  The 
diminution  of  the  Scottifh  coin,  however,  continued 
ft  ill  to  go  on  until  it  became  impradlicable  to  keep 
par  with  that  of  England.  In  the  fir  ft  year  of  Ro¬ 
bert  III.  it  palled  only  for  one  half  its  nominal  value 
in  England  :  in  1393?  Richard  II.  ordered  it  only  to 
go  for  thte  weight  of  the  genuine  metal  it  contained. 

In  1600  it  had  funk  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  only 
for  a  twelfth  part  of  the  Englifh  money,  and  conti¬ 
nued  at  that  low  ebb  till  the  coinage  of  Scotland  was 
entirely  cancelled  by  the  union  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms. 

Of  filver  coins  we  have  only  pennies  till  the  year 
1293,  when  Edward  I.  having  coined  halfpence  and 
farthings,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  coined  alfo 
halfpence,  of  which  we  have  a  few,  but  no  farthings 
are  to  be  met  with  ;  but  there  are  filver  farthings  of 
Robert  I.  and  David  II.  The  latter  introduced  the 
groat  and  half-groat,  which  completed  the  fet  of  Scot¬ 
tifh  filver.  It  continued  unaltered  till  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  when  they  all  ceafed  to  be  coined  in 
filver,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  that  metal. 

In  1553  fhillings  were  firfl  coined,  with  the  bull  of 
the  queen  on  one  fide  and  the  arms  of  France  and 
Scotland  on  the  other.  The  filver  crown  was  firfl 
coined  in  1565,  which  went  for  30s.  Scots  ;  leffer 
pieces  of  20s.  and  10s.  having  likewife  been  ftruck, 
and  marks  of  filver,  worth  3s.  qd.  Englifh,  were  alfo 
coined  about  the  fame  time.  Thefe  coins  have  upon 
them  the  marks  xxx.  xx.  x.  to  denote  their  value. 

They  are  commonly  called  Cruickftone  dollars,  from 
the  palm-tree  upon  them,  miftaken  for  a  remarkable 
yew  at  Cruickftone  near  Glafgow,  where  Henry  Darn- 
ley  refided.  It  is  deferibed,  however,  in  the  a6l  as  a 
palm,  with  a  “  fhell-padoc”  (a  tortoife)  crawling  up. 

This  alludes  to  Darnley’s  marriage  with  the  queen,  as 
the  motto  from  Propertius  Dat  Gloria  Vires  alfo 
implies.  The  motto  Nemo  me  Impune  Lacesset 
firfl  appears  on  the  Scottifh  coins  in  1578,  and  the  in¬ 
vention  is  given  to  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  In  1582, 
the  crown  of  an  ounce  weight  went  for  40s.  Scots, 
and  was  accordingly  marked  XL.  ;  in  1597  the  mark 
was  L.  the  Scottifh  money  being  then  only  one-tenth 
of  the  Englifh  :  the  mark  was  LX  in  1601,  the  value 
being  then  reduced  to  one-twelfth,  at  which  it  has 
ever  fince  continued.  I11'  the  time  of  Charles  I.  half 
marks,  40  and  20  penny  pieces,  were  coined.  In  1675 
the  Scottifh  dollars  firfl  appeared,  in  value  56s.  Scots, 
with  halves  and  quarters  of  proportional  value.  In 
1686,  James  VII.  coined  60,  40,  20,  10,  and  5s. 
pieces  ;  but  only  thofe  of  40  and  10s.  are  known, 
with  thefe  numbers  under  the  bull.  At  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms,  all  the  Scottifh  coins  were  called  in, 
and  recoined  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  mark  e  under 
the  bull  to  diftinguifh  it ;  fince  which  there  has  been 
no  coinage  in  Scotland.  The  Scottifh  filver  coins  are 
in  general  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  the  workmanfhip 
to  the  Englifh. 

Gold  was  firfl  iffued  by  Robert  II.  about  30  years 
after  Edward  III.  of  England  had  coined  the  fame 
metal  in  that  country.  The  pieces  were  at  firfl  called 
St  Andrew’s,  from  the  figure  of  that  tutelar  faint 
1  upon 
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Modern  upon  the  crofs,  and  who  appears  on  the  obverfe  with 
t  Coins.  t£e  arms  Qf  Scotland,  and  on  the  reverfe  a  lion  in  a 
fhield.  The  lion  was  another  name  for  the  largell  gold 
coin  in  Scotland,  from  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  upon 
it.  The  next  was  the  unicorn,  under  James  III.  ; 
which  were  followed  by  the  bonnet-pieces  of  James  V. 
Thefe  lafl  are  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  being  almoft 
equal  to  the  ancient  coins  in  this  refpeCt.  In  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  French,  the  monarch  we  fpeak  of  dimi- 
nifhed  the  fize  of  the  coin  without  leflening  its  weight; 
an  improvement  not  adopted  by  the  Engliih  for  a 
whole  century.  The  laft  gold  coined  in  Scotland  was 
the  piftole  and  half  piflole,  of  twelve  and  fix  pounds 
Scots.  Thefe  coins  have  the  fun  under  the  head.  The 
gold  coins  of  Scotland  fell  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  the  iilver. 

The  copper  coinage  of  Scotland  is  of  more  early 
date  than  that  of  England.  It  was  preceded  by  mo¬ 
ney  of  billon,  or  copper  walked  with  fiver,  called  black 
money.  James  III.  firll  coined  black  farthings  in 
14 66  ;  and  this  is  recorded  by  hiilorians  as  one  of  his 
greatell  faults.  This  kind  of  coinage,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI.  In  his  time 
the  true  copper  coinage  began  ;  but  as  the  value  of 
Scottilh  money  was  now  declined  almofl  to  the  ut- 
moft,  the  pieces  fuddenly  afiumed  a  form  almofl  re- 
fembliiig  that  of  the  French  coins.  The  lodle  fo 
called  from  Bothwell  the  mintmafer,  being  equal  in 
fize  to  the  Hard ,  and  worth  two  pennies  Scottilh,  was 
llruck.  The  billon  coin,  formerly  called  bas-piece , 
and  worth  f  x  pennies  Scots,  was  now  coined  in  cop¬ 
per,  and  termed  the  baav-bee.  Thus  it  correfponded 
with  the  French  half  fol  and  Engliih  halfpenny,  the 
Scots  penny  being  now  equivalent  to  the  French  de¬ 
nier, .  Some  pieces  named  Atkinfons  were  coined  by 
James  VI.  in  1582,  when  the  Scottilh  money  was  to 
the  Engliih  as  I  to  8  ;  but  on  its  being  Hill  farther 
reduced,  they  went  for  8  pennies,  a  third  more  than 
the  value  of  the  baw  bee.  Befdes  thefe  there  were 
the  hardie  and  plack,  the  former  being  worth  three 
and  the  latter  four  pennies  Scots.  This  coinage  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  IT.  but 
Scott ilh  coins  of  the  former  are,  perhaps,  the  fcarceit 
of  any. 

24.  Ireland.  The  firll  coins  introduced  into  this  king¬ 
dom  feem  to  have  been  thofe  of  the  Danes,  and  which 
have  only  a  number  of  Urokes  around  them  inllead  of 
letters.  In  the  tenth  century,  however,  this  coinage 
had  been  confiderably  improved  ;  and  in  930  and  994 
there  are  pennies  llruck  in  Dublin,  with  the  inferip- 
tion  on  Dvfli  or  Dyfli,  Duflin  or  DyJHn  being  the 
Danilh  name  of  that  city.  There  are  likewife  coins 
of  the  Irifh  princes  themfelves,  and  of  the  Engliih 
monarchs,  llruck  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  it  is  allerted  by  fome,  that  Ireland  even  in 
thefe  days  had  been  conquered  by  England  ;  of  which 
indeed,  thefe  coins  feem  to  be  a  proof.  None  of  the 
Irifh  coins  of  Henry  II.  are  to  be  met  with,  but  we 
have  fome  of  the  coins  of  John  ;  and  from  his  time 
to  that  of  Ilenry  V.  the  Irifh  coins  are  known  by  a 
triangle  enclofing  the  king’s  head,  which  appears  alfo 
upon  the  coins  of  other  nations  at  this  period.  The 
harp  does  not  appear  upon  the  Irifh  coins  till  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  Till  the  time  of  this  monarch,  the 
Engliih  and  Irifh  coins  are  the  fame  ;  but  the  fame  de- 
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bafement  of  the  coin  which  at  that  time  took  place  in  Modern 
England  extended  alfo  to  Ireland  ;  but  in  1601  copper 
halfpence  and  farthings  were  coined  alfo  for  this  king-  v“~~J 
dom.  Thefe  circulated  in  Ireland  when  James  VI. 
ilfued  his  farthing-tokens  of  copper,  the  latter  being 
of  two  fizes,  that  if  they  failed  in  England  they  might 
be  fent  to  Ireland  as  pennies  and  halfpence.  In  1635 
a  mint  was  eltablilhed  in  Dublin  by  Charles  I.  but  it 
was  flopped  by  the  Iriin  maiTacre,  and  the  many  di- 
fturbances  which  followed;  fifsce  which  time  the  feheme 
has  not  been  refumed.  After  the  maiTacre,  St  Pa¬ 
trick’s  halfpence  and  farthings  were  coined  by  the  Pa- 
pills,  bearing  the  legends  Floreat  Rex,  and  on  the 
reverfe  Ecce  Grex  ;  on  the  farthing  Quiescat 
Plebs.  Copper  tokens  were  llruck  by  towns  and 
tradefmen,  as, in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1680,  half¬ 
pence  and  farthings  were  ilfued  by  authority,  with  the 
harp  and  date.  In  1689,  James  II.  having  invaded 
Ireland,  iulbituted  a  mint,  and  coined  (hillings  and 
half-crowns  of  all  the  refufe  metal  he  could  find,  par¬ 
ticularly  fome  brafs  guns  were  employed,  whence  the 
coinage  is  commonly  called  gun-money.  Even  this 
metal,  however,  foon  became  fo  fcarce,  that  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  its  fize  is  quite  apparent  from  June  1689  to 
July  1690;  and  as  the  month  of  their  mintage  is 
marked  upon  them,  this  decreafe  is  eafily  perceived. 

In  March  1690,  pennies  of  lead  mixed  with  tin  were 
ilfued  ;  and  011  the  15th  of  June  the  fame  year,  crowns 
of  white  metal  were  coined  ;  but  thefe  are  now  very 
fcarce.  In  1722,  the  patent  for  coining  halfpence  and 
farthings  was  given  to  William  Wood,  which  excited 
fuch  difeontent  in  Ireland.  From  the  fmall  fize  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  patent  to  thefe  pieces,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  patentee  would  have  gained  6o,oool.  but  as  he 
caufed  them  to  be  llruck  of  a  fize  Hill  fmailer,  his 
gains  were  eliimated  at  ioo,oool.  The  coins,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  and  very  fine 
copper,  bearing  the  bell  portrait  of  King  George  I. 
to  be  found  any  where.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  the  mint,  declared  that  they  were 
fuperior  to  the  Engliih  coins  in  every  thing  except  the 
fize.  In  1737  the  Irifh  halfpence  and  farthings,  with 
the  harp  on  the  reverfe,  were  coined,  and  continue  to 
the  prefent  time.  In  1760,  there  was  fuch  a  fcarcity 
of  copper  coin,  that  fome  private  perfons  applied  for 
leave  to  coin  halfpence,  which  appeared  with  a  very 
bad  portrait  of  George  II.  and  the  words  Voce  Po- 
pul!  around  it.  No  gold  or  filver  has  been  coined  in 
Ireland  fince  the  maiTacre  of  1641. 

Table  V.  Modern  Medals ,  properly  fo  called. 

1.  Scottilh  medals.  Thefe  take  the  lead  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  article, ‘the  firll  modern  medals  of  gold  being 
thofe  of  David  II.  llruck  between  the  years  1330  and 
1370.  Only  two  of  them  now  exill  ;  one  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr  Barker  of  Birmingham,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  Dr  Hunter.  In  1478,  there  is  a  medal  of 
James  III.  fent  to  the  fhrine  of  St  Amboife  in  France, 

It  is  deferibed  as  of  two  inches  and  a  third  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  the  weight  near  two  ounces  ;  having  on  the  ob¬ 
verfe  a  beardlefs  king,  with  long  hair,  fitting  on  a 
throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a  naked  fword  ;  in  the 
other  a  fhield,  with  the  Scottilh  arms.  On  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  canopy  above  the  throne  is  an  infeription 
in  Gothic  letters,  in  mi  deffeu,  being  corrupt 
2  French 
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French  for  In  my  defence ;  a  common  motto  in  the 
Scottifh  arms.  Above  the  .canopy  is  Villa  Ber- 
wici  :  the  reverfe  bears  St  Andrew  and  his  crofs, 
salvum  fac  populum  tuum  do  mine.  There  is 
alfo  a  medal  of  James  IV.  in  the  collar  of  St  Michael, 
having  on  the  reverfe  a  Doric  pillar  furmounted  by  a 
young  Janus,  ftanding  on  a  hill,  beyond  which  is  the 
fea,  and  land  on  either  fide.  This,  however,  is  by 
fome  fufpe&ed  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  mod  remarkable  Scottifh  medals  are  thofe  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary.  The  firft  is  properly  French, 
having  been  iffued  at  her  coronation  as  queen  of 
France,  along  with  her  hufband  King  Francis  II. 
On  the  obverfe  of  this  piece  there  are  portraits  of 
Francis  and  Mary,  face  to  faec,  with  three  legends 
around  them,  the  outermoft  containing  their  titles  ; 
the  middle  one  the  following  fentence  :  Hora  nona 

DOM1NUS  J.  H.  S.  EXPIRAVIT  HELL1  CLAMANS  ;  the 

innermoft  the  name  of  the  city  (Paris).  On  the  re¬ 
verfe  are  the  arms  of  France  and  Scotland.  Fine 
teftoons  were  alfo  coined  upon  the  fame  plan,  and  are 
now  fo  rare  that  Dr  Hunter  gave  ten  guineas  for  one 
he  has  in  his  colle&ion.  The  fame  portraits  appear 
on  the  line  crown  of  Mary  and  Henry,  in  1 565,  which 
is  fo  rare  as  to  be  efteemed  a  medal  of  the  highefl  va¬ 
lue  ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton  imagines,  that  if  brought  to 
a  fale  it  would  bring  40  or  50  guineas. 

Another  remarkable  medal  of  Mary  reprefents  her 
full  faced,  and  weeping,  with  the  infeription,  O  God 

GRANT  PATIENCE  IN  THAT  I  SUFFER  VRANG.  The 

reverfe  has  in  the  centre,  Quho  can  compare  with 

ME  IN  GRIEF,  I  DIE  AND  DAR  NOCHT  SEEK  RE¬ 
LIEF;  with  this  legend  around,  Hourt  not  the 
(figure  of  a  heart)  quhais  joy  thou  art.  There 
are  alfo  many  counters  of  this  unfortunate  princefs, 
being  thin  fdver  pieces  of  the  fizc  of  a  drilling .  “  They 
all  appear  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  to  have  been  done  in 
France  by  Mary’s  dire&ion,  who  was  fond  of  de¬ 
vices.  Her  cruel  captivity  could  not  debar  her  from 
intercourfe  with  her  friends  in  France,  who  mull  with' 
pleafure  have  executed  her  orders,  as  affording  her  a 
little  confolation.” 

The  coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  flruck  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  his  inauguration,  June  18.  1663,  is  remark¬ 
able  as  being  the  only  one  ever  coined  of  Scottifh  gold, 
and  the  firft  in  Britain  flruck  with  a  legend  on  the 
edge.  With  refpcCl  to. the  workmanfhip,  it  is  inferior 
to  Simon’s.  Of  thefe  medals  only  three  are  known  to 
cxill,  of  which  one  is  in  the  Mufeuin.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  filver  ;  in  which  cafe  it  fometimes  wants 
the  legend  on  the  edge. 

2.  Italian  medals.  Thefe  appear  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  from  that  time  fuccellively  in  molt  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Vittore  Pifano,  a  painter  of  Verona, 
is  celebrated  as  the  reftorer  of  the  art,  but  it  remains 
to  be  accounted  for  how  the  medals  of  King  David, 
already  mentioned,  came  to  cxift  fo  long  before.  Mr 
Pinkerton  conlidcrs  this  artift  rather  as  an  inventor 
than  a  reftorer,  liis  medals  having  no  refemblance  to 
the  ancient  coins,  as  being  large,  and  all  caft.  They 
were  firft  modelled  in  wax,  then  a  mould  taken  from 
the  model  in  fine  fand,  and  other  ingredients.  After 
a  good  caft  was  procured,  it  was  touched  up,  and 
made  a  model  for  the  reft.  Thefe  medals  of  Pifano 
zre  almoft  always  inferibed  Opus  Pifani  Pi  Her  is.  The 
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portraits  of  a  great  number  of  illuftrious  men  were 
done  by  him  in  this  manner  ;  and  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum  is  a  large  brafs  medal  of  Pifano  by  liimfelf. — 
Other  artifts  were  Boldu,  Marefcotto,  *  Matthseus  de 
Paftus,  Sperandes,  Mifaldone,  &c.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  century,  however,  the  medals  began  to  affume 
a  more  elegant  appearance  ;  and  the  papal  Dnes  are 
not  only  the  moft  elegant  but  the  moft  ancient  feries 
of  all  the  modern  jpedals.  The  improvement  began 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI.  fo  famous  for  his  own 
crimes,  and  thofe  of  his  nephew  Caefar  Borgia.  His 
fucceftbrs,  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  Hadrian  VI.  and  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  had  many  of  their  medals  defigned  by  Ra¬ 
phael,  Julio  Romano,  and  other  eminent  painters, 
and  the  engraving  executed  by  artifts  of  equal  merit. 
Among  thefe  were  the  celebrated  Cellini,  and  the  noted 
Paduan  forgers  of  Roman  coins,  Cavino  and  Bafilano. 
In  1644,  Cormanni,  a  medallic  artift,  was  imprifoned 
on  account  of  a  piece  which  reprefented  the  Pope  up¬ 
on  one  fide,  and  Olympia  Maidalchina,  the  relation  of 
his  holiuefs,  on  the  other.  The  unfortunate  Cor¬ 
manni  poifoned  himfelf.  About  this  time  the  family 
of  the  Plaijnerani,  originally  from  Germany,  began  to 
engrave  the  papal  medals ;  which  they  did  with  fur- 
priling  merit  for  feveral  generations.  Each  of  the 
daughters  did  a  fine  medal,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Venuti. 

Befides  the  papal  medals,  there  are  many  iffued  by 
the  various  ftates  of  Italy.  There  are  medals  of  Fre¬ 
deric  II.  of  Sicily  in  1501,  of  feveral  Venetian  gene¬ 
rals  in  1509,  of  Alfonfo  duke  of  Ferrara  in  1511, 
and  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Doria  in  1528. 

3.  French  medals.  Till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  medals  of  this  country  are  neither  fine  nor  nume¬ 
rous  ;  but  this  monarch  exceeds  all  modern  princes  in 
this  way.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  well  defigned  and 
executed,  though  objectionable  on  account  of  their 
falfeliood. 

4.  Daniih  medals.  Thefe  appear  of  Chriftian  II. 
in  1516,  of  Frederic  and  Sophia  in  1532,  of  Frede¬ 
ric  I.  and  Chriftian  III.  in  bonnets  worn  in  the  16th 
century.  The  elephant  of  the  lioufe  of  Oldenburg  is 
frequent  upon  Danifh  medals. 

5.  Swedifh  medals.  Thefe  begin  with  Guftavus 
Vafa  ;  and  feveral  of  Chriftina  are  likewife  to  be  met 
with.  There  are  alfo  fome  curious  ones  of  Charles  XII. 

6.  Dutch  medals.  Thefe  begin  in  1566;  and  many 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  maps  and  plans,  which  mull 
be  very  interefting  to  pofterity.  “  Had  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  given  us  maps  and  plans, 
what  a  fine  fyftem  of  ancient  geography  and  topo¬ 
graphy  a  cabinet  of  medals  miift  have  been  1” 

7.  Medals  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  The 
Spanifh  medals  began  with  Gonfalo  in  1503,  many  of 
which  are  curious  and  interefting.  Under  Charles  V. 
there  are  many  curious  Spanifh  medals  ;  but  thofe  of 
Germany  begin  with  Frederic  in  1453.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous  ;  as  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  from  the 
greatnefs  of  the  empire,  and  the  various  ftates  which 
compofe  it.  There  is  a  famous  medal  of  Sebaftian 
king  of  Portugal,  famous  for  his  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Africa  in  1578;  with  his  buft,  full  face,  and 
three  quarters  in  length.  On  the  reverfe  is  a  fhell-fifh. 
in  the  fea,  with  the  moon  and  feven  ftars,  bearing  the 
infeription  Serena  Calsa  favent.  There  is  alfo  a 

F  curious 
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Modern 

Medals. 


MED 
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Modern  curious  lozenge-ftiaped  coin  of  the  fame  with  the  arms 
Medals.  0f  Portugal,  and  the  king’s  name  and  title  :  On  the 
"Veverfe  is  a  crofs  with  the  infcription  In  hoc  signo 
VINCES,  1578. 

8.  Satiric  medals.  Thefe  began  almoft  as  foon  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coining  medals  was  revived. 
They  feem  to  have  been  almoft  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  One  indeed  of  the  emperor  Gallienus  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  fatiric.  It  has  on  the  front  the 
emperor’s  bull,  with  the  infcription  Gallien^e  aug. 
the  reverfe  is  Peace  in  a  car.  Pax  Ubique  ;  but  this 
has  been  proved  to  be  only  a  blundered  coin.  Some 
other  ancient  medals,  however,  are  not  liable  to  this 
objection.  The  firft  modern  fatiric  medal  publifiied 
was  that  of  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  in  150  L  againft 
his  antagonift  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain.  It  has  on 
one  fide  the  head  of  Ferdinand,  with  the  infcription 
Ferdinandus  r.  ar.  vetus  vulpes  orbis  ;  on  the 
reverfe  a  wolf  carrying  off  a  fheep,  Jvgym  mavm 
svave  est  et  onvs  mevm  leve.  Many  others  have 
been  ftruck,  of  which  the  wit  would  now  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  be  found  out :  but  of  all  nations  the  Dutch 
have  moft  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  this  way  ;  and 
paid  very  dear  for  their  conduit,  as  they  brought  upon 
themfelves  by  one  or  two  fatiric  medals  the  whole 
power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 

9.  Englifh  medals.  The  firfl  of  thefe  is  in  the  duke 
of  Devonfhire’s  colle&ion.  It  is  of  a  large  fize,  and 
done  on  the  plan  of  the  early  Italian  medals.  It  has 
on  the  reverfe  the  arms  of  Kendal,  with  the  infcrip¬ 
tion  TEMPORE  OBS1DION1S  TURCORUM,  MCCCCLXXX. 

On  the  other  fide  is  a  portrait  with  10.  kendal  rhodi 
tvrcvpellerivs.  It  was  found  laft  century  in  Knarel- 
borougli  forefl  ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  lias  no  doubt  of 
its  having  been  done  in  Italy.  The  next  is  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  1545,  and  is  of  gold,  larger  than  the 
crown-piece,  with  the  king’s  head  upon  the  obverfe, 
and  three  legends  within  each  other,  including  his 
titles,  &c.  The  reverfe  contains  two  infcriptions,  de¬ 
claring  him  to  be  the  head  of  the  church  ;  the  one  in 
Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek.  It  was  imitated  exa&ly 
by  Edward  VI.  whofe  coronation  medal  is  the  firft  we 
have.  There  are  two  medals  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
whofe  execution  is  tolerably  good  ;  but  thofe  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  are  very  poor.  There  are  good  medals  of 
James  I.  and  his  queen  ;  with  a  fine  one  of  Charles  I. 
and  Henrietta,  though  the  workmanfhip  is  much  in- 
ferior  to  the  antique.  There  are  many  good  medals 
of  Charles,  with  various  devices  upon  their  reverfes. 
Under  the  commonwealth  the  celebrated  Simon  pro¬ 
duced  medals  which  are  defervedly  reckoned  the  moil 
admirable  pieces  of  modern  workmanfhip.  There  are 
many  good  medals  of  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  Some  are  alfo  found  of  James  after  his  ab¬ 
dication.  Some  fine  gold,  filver,  and  copper  medals, 
were  iffued  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ;  the  two  laft 
affording  a  feries  of  all  the  great  allions  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  About  the  year  1740,  a  feries  of 
medals  was  engraved  in  London  by  Dallier,  a  native  of 
Geneva,  containing  all  the  kings  of  England  ;  being 
36  in  number.  They  are  done  upon  fine  copper,  and 
executed  with  great  tafte.  There  are  befides  many 
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medals  of  private  perfons  in  England  ;  fo  that  it  may  Abbrevia- 
juftly  be  faid,  that  this  country  for  medals  exceeds  al- .  tlons^ 
moft  every  other  in  Europe. 

To  this  account  of  modern  coins  and  medals  we 
fhall  add  that  of  another  fet  called  fiege-pieces ,  and 
which  were  iffued  during  the  time  of  a  fiege  in  cafes 
of  urgent  neceffity.  Thefe  were  formed  of  any  kind 
of  metal  ;  fometimes  of  no  metal ;  and  Patin  mentions 
a  remarkable  one  ftruck  at  Leyden  in  1574*  wh-en  the 
place  was  befieged  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  of  thick 
paper  or  pafteboard,  having  a  lion  rampant,  with  this- 
infcription,  pvgno  pro  patria,  1574;  and  on  the 
reverfe,  Lvgdvnum  Batavorvm.  There  are  various 
fiege-pieces  of  Charles  I.  both  in  gold  and  filver,  fome 
of  the  latter  being  of  the  value  of  20  {hillings. 

The  numnit  braEleati  are  a  fpecies  of  modern  coins 
fomewhat  between  counters  and  money  ;  and  have  their 
name  from  the  word  bractea,  a  fpangle  or  thin 
bit  of  metal.  They  are  commonly  little  thin  plates 
of  filver,  ftamped  as  would  feem  with  wooden  dies  up¬ 
on  one  fide  only,  with  the  rude  impreffion  of  various 
figures  and  infcriptions.  Moft  of  them  are  ecclefiaftic, 
and  were  ftruck  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  a  few  in  Poland.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  in  life  in  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  ;  and  fome  are  ftill  ufed  in  Switzerland  at  this 
day. 

Table  of  Abbreviations  nfed  in  the  Legends  of  Me¬ 
dals  ;  from  Mr  Pinkerton . 
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A. 


A.  Athens,  Argos,  Aldus,  A- 
Jylum ;  primi  or  firft  *,  as 
E<^£ <rtuv  A.  Aorta;  1  “  E-pllC- 
fians,  firft  people  of  Alia.” 
A.  Abaffus,  Abdera,  Abydus 
on  Hellefpont 
AB.  Abydus  in  Egypt 
ABT.  Abydus  on  Hellefpont 
A0.  A0E.  Athens 
Air.  iEgina 

AiroXnO.  Aigofpotamos 
AIA.  iSlius,  JEYid  Capitolina 
^AIN.  ALnos 

A  K.— A KPATAN.  Agrigentum 
AK1.  Acilium 
AKT.  Adtium 
AAE.  Alexandria 

AM.  Amyntas 

A  MB?.  Ambracia 
AM<tl.  Amphilochia 
AN0.  A v0uorarov,  Proconful 
ANTIS.  Antiffa 
ANA.  Anadtoria 
ANTI.  Antium 

AN.  Ancyra 

ANT.  Antoninus,  Antioch 
AS.  Axus  in  Crete 
AON.  Aonitai 
AOTE.  Avenio,  PelL 
An.  Appius 
AnA.  Apamea 
a  no.  Apollonia 
AnTA.  Aptara 
AP.  Aradus,  Harms 
APTE.  Argennos 
APT.  Argos 
An.  Aricanda 


high 


AP1M.  Anminum 
APS I.  Arfinoe 
APT.  Aryca 
APX.  A or  A(>xto\ 
prieft  or  magiftrate 
ASIAPX.  Afiarchae,  prefidents 
of  the  games  of  Afu  (b) 

AS.  Afylum 

A.  2.  n ^orot  lu^uit  Firft  of  Sy¬ 
ria 

ASK.  Afcalon 

AT.  Atabyrlum 
A  TAP.  Atarns 
ATT.  Auguftus 
ATPHA.  Aurelius 

AT.  ATT.  A uroKgaTog,  Empe¬ 
ror 

ATTON.  A  vrovipoi,  enjoying 

their  own  laws 
AT»I.  Aphyta 
A<?P.  Africanus 
AX.  Achaii 

B. 

B.  BNavu,  Council:  Berytus: 
Bithynia 

EAT  H  A  AO.  Bagadaonia 
BAA.  Valerius 
BH.  Berytus 
El  TON.  Bitcntum 
EOl.  Eceotia 
EPTN.  Brundufium 
BT.  Byzantium 
r. 

r.  TP.  TPAM.  Grammaticus,  or 
keeper  of  the  records 
r.  Gaius,  or  Caius 
TA.  Gallus,  Galerius,  Gallienus 
r.  Tvcoptfzov,  Illuftrious 

TEA. 


(b)  There  were  alfo  Syriarchse,  Lyciarchx,  Galatarch#,  Bithyniarch^,  Cappadcciarchte,  5cc.  Morel  ~pec» 
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TE A.  Gelas 
rEP.  Germanicus 
TN.  Gneius 
FOPTT.  Gortyna 
TPA,  Gravifca 

A- 

A.  Decimus,  Dynue 
AAK.  Dacicus 
A  AM.  Damafcus 
AAP.  Dardaniun 
AH.  A */*os,  the  people 
AHMAPX.  ESOTX.  with  Tri- 
bunitian  power 
AE.  Decelia 
AEK.  Decius 
AEP.  Derbe  in  Lycaonia 

AH.  Delos 

A I.  Diofpolis 
APE.  Drepanum 
ATP.  Dyrrachium 

E. 

E.  Eryce 
E.  EPEX.  Erefus 
EAET.  Eleufis 
EAET0.  EXwfow,  Free 
Em,  Epidaurus 
EPI.  Eriza  in  Caria 
EPX.  Erchia 
EPT.  Erythras 
ET.  ETO.  E rm,  Year 
ET.  Etenna  in  Pamphylia 
EX.  Elvina.)  Power 
ET.  ETBO.  Euboea 
ETX.  EvffiZn,  Pious 
ETT.  Eurvxr.Sy  Happy 
E<1>.  E4>E.  Ephefus 
Z. 

ZA.  Zacynthus 

ZANKA.  Zande,  Meflana  an- 
xiently  To  called 
H. 

H.  Elium 

Hr.  Hyt/tovog,  Prefident 
HPAK.  Heraclea 
©. 

0A.  Thafus 
0E.  Thefpias 
.©EX.  Thefialonica 
©E.  ©HB.  Thebx 

I.  IEP,  I egxgy  Sacred 
IEPAEET.  Hyerapytha 
IKAP.  Hiccara 

2AI.  Ilium 

IOT.  Julis  a  city,  or  Julius 
IOTA.  Julia 
in  A.  Hippana 
IP.  Irene  Inf.  PeHerin . 

IX.  Ifus,  lftiaea 

K. 

K.  Caius  ;  K ow/vraj,  Quintus 
K.  KAIX.  Csefar 
K.  K.  K oivov  Commu¬ 

nity  of  Cilicia 
KAIA.  Cselius 
KAA.  Chalcedon 
KAAAI.  Callipolis 
KAMA.  Camara 
KAN.  Canata 
KAII.  Capua 
KAnn-  Cappadocia 
KAP.  Carrhiu 
KAPT.  Carthago 
Kat.  Caulonia 

KE.  Ceos 

KEO.  Cephalredis 
KI.  Cianus,  Cibseum 
KIA.  Cilbiani 
KA.  Ckeonae,  Claudius 
Kaa.  Clazomene 
ANI,  Cnidus 
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KO.  Corinth 

KOIN.  Kotvov ,  Community 
KOA.  KoXovixsy  Colony,  Colo¬ 
phon 

KOM.  Commodus 
KOP.  Corcyra 

KP.  Cragus  in  Lycia 
KPA.  Cranos 

KPH.  Crete 

KTH.  Ctemenx,  Pell. 

KT.  Cuma,  Cydonium,  Cyon 
KT@.  Cythnus 

KTn.  Cyprus 
KTP.  Cyrene 

A. 

A.  or  L.  Avxu£tt.vrofy  Year 

A.  Lucius 

AA.  Lacedaemon 

AAM.  Lamea  •,  Lampfacus 

AAP.  Larifia 

AAPI.  Larinum 
AE.  AET.  Leucas 
AEON.  Leontium 
AHM.  Lemnos 
Ain.  Lipara 
AITI.  Liviopolis 
AO.  AUK.  Locri 
Aor.  Longone 

AT r.  ATK.  Lydus 
M- 

M  Marais,  Malea,  Megalopo¬ 
lis,  Mazaka 

MA.  Maronea,  Maflilia,  Mace¬ 
donia 

MAT.  Magnefia 
MAKro.  I'  acrocephali 
MAM.  Matnertini 
MAXX.  Maflilio 
MAZ.  Mazara 

ME.  Menelais,  on  Syrian  regal 
coins 

MENEK.  Menecrates 
ML  MET.  Megara,  Megalopo¬ 
lis,  JV1  elite 

MET.  MeyxXtf,  Great 
MEX.  Meffana 
META.  Metapontum 

M.  MHTPO.  Metropolis 
MI.  Miletus 

MK.  Malfaka  of  Cappadocia,  on 
coins  of  Mithridates  VI. 

MOT.  Morgantia 
MT.  Mycenae 
MTP.  Myrlea 
MTTI.  Mytilene 

N. 

N.  Naupatftos 
NAS.  Naxos 

NATAPX.  enjoying 

a  fea-poi  t 
NE.  Nemea 
N.  NEX1K.  Neoceri 
NEOn.  Neopolis 
NEP.  Nerva 

NIK.  Nicaeum,  Nicomedia 
NTE.  Nyfsei,  on  coins  of  Scy- 
thopolis,  Pell. 

O. 

OI.  CEthsei 
ON.  Ovrog,  being 
OI1EA.  Opelius 
on.  Opus 
OPT.  Orycus 
OPX.  Orchomenus 
OTn.  or  Tn  Qutfxros  or  Tsr«- 
ros,  Conful 
OTEP.  Verus 
OTH.  Verus 
OTEXn.  Vefpafianus 
OTITEA.  Viteliius 
0<J>PT.  Ophrynium 
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n. 

n.  flKPoty  Tl^oiy  upon 

n.  nonA.  Publius 

n.  riA.  Paphos  or  Paros 

riAIX.  Paeftum 

nAN.  Panormus 

nAP.  Paropinum 

ITaPI*  Paros 

nAP0.  Parthicus 

nE.  Perinthus 

nEA.  Pella 

IIEP.  Pergus 

nEPT.  Pertinax 

ITEXK.  Pefcennius 

n.  nH.  Pelufium 

niN.  Pinamyt® 

nAA.  Plateas 

ILO.  PontUs 

noAT.  Polyrrhenum 

IloX.  Pofidonia 

nPAX.  Praflus 

n.  nPT.  Praefed 

np.  riPEX.  Legate 

nPO.  Proconnefus 

npoAI.  n^iKOfy  Curator 

n.  nPUT.  Yl(>oTosy  Firft 

m.  Ptolemais 

nT.  Pylos 

P. 

PO.  Rhodes 

X- 

X.  XA.  Salamis,  Samos,  Syria 
XA.  Samofate 

XAAAn.  Salapia 
XAP.  Sardis 
XE.  Seriphus,  Segefte 
XEB.  Auguftus 

XEA.  Selinus,  Seleuaa 
XEnr.  Septimius 

XI.  Siphnos 
XIA.  Side 
XINU.  Sinope 
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X  M  T.  Smyrna  Abbrevia- 

XTP.  XTPA.  Pras-  tions. 

Xtb.  Sybaris 
’Xt.  Xt Pa.  Syracufe 
EtP.  Syria 
XXX.  Solae 

T- 

T.  Titus 
tabaA.  Tabala 
ta.  tana.  Tanagra 
tap.  Tareutum,  Tarfus 
TaTp.  Tauromenum 
TE.  Tementis 
tep.  Terina 

TH.  Tenus 

TI.  TIB.  Tiberius 
tpa.  Trallis 

t pi.  Tripolis 

tpo.  Troizene 

TTaN.  Tyana 

TT.  Tyndarus 

TTP.  Tyre  (monogram) 

T. 

TE.  TEA.  Vclia 

Tn.  THAT.  T Tarn,  Conful 

«4>. 

<t>.  Philip,  Phoeftus,  Philunti- 
um 

<t>A.  Phafelis 
Oap.  Pharfalus 
<X»i.  Vibius,  Philippopolis 
4>ine.  Phineium 
<t»A.  Flavius 
<I>OK.  Phocaeum 
<S>OTA.  Fulvia 
<t>T.  Phvcus  in  Cyrene 
X. 

X.  Chios 
x  a  a.  Chalcis 
xep.  Cherfonefus 
xi.  Chytri  in  Crete 


Greek  Numerals . 

A. 

I. 

I. 

10. 

P. 

■  ICO. 

B. 

2. 

K. 

20. 

X.orC  200. 

r. 

3- 

A.  30. 

T. 

300. 

A. 

4- 

M. 

40. 

T. 

400. 

E. 

5- 

N. 

50. 

50  0. 

r.  or 

6. 

S. 

60. 

X. 

600. 

z. 

7- 

O. 

70. 

N' 

700, 

H. 

8. 

n. 

Zo. 

a 

800. 

0. 

9- 

q  or  q  90. 

q- 

900. 

Examples.  I  is  10  t  add  A  to  I,  and  I A  makes  n  :  fo  IB» 
12  ;  ir,  13,  &c.  K  is  20,  KA,  21,  &c.  PIA  makes  in.  The 
Englifh  word  air  marks  the  grand  initial  numerals.  On  coins 
the  numerals  are  often  placed  in  retrograde  order  ;  which  makes 
no  difference  in  the  value,  as  every  letter  is  appropriated  to  its 
number.  Thus  TaT  or  Tat  imply  the  fame,  333.  But  this  ad¬ 
vantage  being  unknown  to  the  Roman  numerals  and  Arabic  cy¬ 
phers,  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  beginner. 


Homan  Coins . 


A 

A.  avlvs :  in  the  exergue 
it  implies  the  firft  mint, 
as  ant.  a.  coined  at  An¬ 
tioch  in  the  firft  mint 
A.  A.  A.  r.  f.  Auro,Argen- 
to,  iEre,  Flando,  Feri- 
undo 

A.  or  an.  Annus 
a.  a.  Apollo  Augufti 
a.  f.  a.  n.  Auli  filiusjAuli 
nepos 

abn.  Abnepos 

F  2 


act.  A&iacus,  or  A&ium 
ad.  frv.  emv.  Ad  fruges 
emundas 

Adi ab.  Adiabenicus 
adop.  Adoptatus 
adq.  Adquifita 
adv.  Adventus 
aed.  iEdes 

aed.  p.  -ZEdilitia  poteftatc 
aed.  s.  iEdes  facrae 
aed.  cvr.  iEdilis  Curulis 
aed.  pl.  iEdilis  Plebis 
AEL.  uEliuS 

AEMo 
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Abbrevia-  a  EM.  or  aimil.  JEmilius 
^  aet.  iEternitas 
afr.  Africa,  or  Africanus 
alb  in.  Albinus 
alim.  ital.  Alimenta  Ita- 
‘  lioe 

ann.  avg.  Annona  Au- 
gufti 

A.  n.  F.  f.  Annum  Novum 
Fauftum  Felicem 
anic.  Anicius 

ANN.  DCCCLXIIII.  NAT. 

vrb.  p.  cir.  con.  An¬ 
no  864  Natali  Urbis  Po- 
pulo  Circenfes  confti- 
tuti 

ANT.  AVG.  Ailtonius  Au- 
gur 

ant.  Antonius,  or  Anto¬ 
ninus 

ap.  Appius 

A.  p.  f.  Argento  Publico 
Feriundo 

A  POP.  FRVG.  AC.  A  Po- 
pulo  Fruges  Acceptae 
A Q.1  or  aq^l.  Aquilius 
aqva  mar.  Aqua  Martia 
arab.  adq^  Arabia  Ad- 
quifita 
arr.  Arrius 

avg.  Augur,  Auguftiis, 
Augufta 

avg.  d.  f.  Auguftus  Divi 
Filius 

A V G  G .  Two  Augufti 
avggg.  Three  Augufti 
avr.  or  avrel.  Aurelius 

B. 

b.  The  mark  of  the  fecond 
mint  in  any  city 
bon.  event.  Bonus  Even- 
tus 

b.  r.p.  nat.  Bono  Reipub- 
licae  Nato 

brit.  Britannicus 
Brvt.  Brutus 

C. 

c.  Caius,  Colonia 

c.  A.  Caefarea  Augufta 
C.  cae.  ci*  caes.  Caefar 
caess.  Csefares 
carth.  Carthage 
cen.  Cenfor 

cens.  p.  Cenfor  Perpetuus 
cest.  Ceftius,  or  Ceftia- 
nus 

cir.  con.  Circum  Condi- 
dit,  or  Circenfes  Con¬ 
cept 

CIVIB.  ET  SIGN.  M  I  LIT.  A. 

parth.  recvp.  Civibus 
et  Signis  Militaribus  a 
Parthis  Recuperatis 
ncN.  Cneius 
coel.  Coelius 


MED 

CON.  ob.  Coriftantinopoli 
Obfignata,  or  Conftan- 
tinopoli  OfHcina  fecun- 
da,  or  Conflata  Obryzo 
col.  Colonia 

con.  svo.Confervatori  fuo 
concord.  Concordia 
cl.  v.  Clypeus  Votivus 
comm.  Commodus 
clod.  Clodius 
cl.  or  clavd.  Claudius 
cos.  Conful 
coss.  Confides 
corn.  Cornelius 
cvr.  x.  f.  Curavit  Dena- 
rium  Faciendum 

D. 

d.  Decimus,  Divus,  De- 
fignatus 
dac.  Dacicus 
d.  F.  Dacia  felix 
d.  m.  Diis  Manibus 
des.  or  desig.  Defignatus 
dict.  Di&ator 
do  MiT.  Domitianus 
d.  n.  Dominus  nofter 
did.  Didius 
d.  p.  Dii  Penates 
dv.  Divus 

E. 

eid.  mar.  Idus  Martiae 
ex.  cons.  d.  Ex  Confenfu 
Decuriorum 

ex.  s.  c.  Ex  Senatus  Con- 
fulto 

eq^i  ordin.'  Equcftris  Or- 
dinis 

ex.  a.  pv.  Ex  Argento,  or 
Au&oritate  Publica 
exer.  Exercitus 
etr.  Etrufcus 

F. 

F.  Filius,  or  Filia,or  Felix, 
or  Faciundum,  or  Fecit 
fel.  Felix 
felic.  Felicitas 
fl.  Flavius 
flam.  Flamen 
fort.  red.  Fortunse  Re- 
duci 

fovri.  Fourius  for  Furius 
font.  Fonteius 
frvg if.  Frugiferae  (Cere- 
ri) 

fvl.  Fulvius 
fvlg.  Fulgerator 

G. 

g.  Gneius,  Genius,  Gau- 
dium 

ga.  Gaditanus 
g.  d.  Germanicus  Dacicus 
gen.  Genius 
germ.  Germanicus 
Gi.  e.  r.  Gloria  Exercitus 
Romani 


A  L  s. 


Tables, 


gl.  p.  r.  Gloria  Populi 
Romani 

goth.  Gothicus 
g.  p.  r.  Genio  Populi  Ro¬ 
mani 

g.  t.  a.  Genius  Tutelaris 
JEgypti,  or  Africa: 

H. 

hel.  Helvius 
hel.  Heliopolis 
her.  Herennius,  or  He- 
rennia 
ho.  Honos 
hs.  Seftertius 

I. 

1.  Imperator,  Jovi,  Julius 
ian.  clv.  Janum  clulit  for 
claufit 

imp.  Imperator 
impp.  Imperatores 
1.  s.  m.  r.  Juno  Sofpita, 
Mater  or  Magna  Re- 
gina 

it.  Italia,  Iterum 
ite.  Iterum 
ivl.  Julius  or  Julia 
ivst.  Juftus 
1-1.  s.  Seftertius 

I.  o.  m.  sacr.  Jovi  Opti¬ 
mo,  Maximo,  Sacrum 

II.  v  1  r.  Duumvir 

III.  vir.  r.  p.  c.  Triumvir 
Reipublicae  Conftituen- 
dae 

1111.  vir.  a.  p.  f.  Quatu- 
orvir,  or  Qiiatuorviri, 
Auro,  or  Argento,  or 
JE re,  Publico  Feriundo 
1  v n.  Junior 

L. 

L,  Lucius 
lat.  Latin  us 

leg.  propr.  LegatusPro- 
praetoris 

leg.  i.  & c.  Legio  Prima, 
&c. 

lep.  Lepidus 
lent.  cvr.  x.  f.  Lentu- 
lus  Curavit  Denarium 
Faciundum 

libero  p.  Libero  Patri 
lib.  pvb.  Libertas Publica 
Lie.  Licinius 
l.  s.  den.  Lucius  Sicinius 
Den  tat  us 

lvc.  Lucifera 

lvd.  cir.  Ludi  Circenfes 
lvd.  eq^  Ludi  Equeftres 
lvd.  saec.  f.  Ludos  Sse- 

culares  Fecit 

M 

M.  Marcus,  or  Marius 
mar.  cl.  Marcellus  Clo¬ 
dius 

n.  f.  Marci  Filius 


M.  OTACIL.  Marcia  Ota-  Abtrevia- 
cilia  tions* 

mag.  or  magn.  Magnus  'JJr  v  ^ 
mac.  Macellum 
max.  Maximus  j 
mar.  Martia  (aqua) 
mar.  vlt.  Marti  Ultori 
mes.  Mefiius 
metal.  Metallum 
min  at.  Minatius 
miner.  Minerva 

m.  m.  1.  v.  Municipes  Mu- 
nicipii  Julii  Uticenfis 

mon.  or  monet.  Moneta 

N. 

n.  Nepos  or  Nofter 

n.  c.  Nobiliflimus  Casfar 
nat.  vrb.  Natalis  Urbis 
nep.  Nepos 

nep.  red.  Neptuno  Re* 
duci 

O. 


o.  Optimo 

ob.  c.  s.  Ob  Cives  Serva- 
tos 

of.  Ofticina 
opel.  Opelius 
orb.  terr.  Orbis  Terra- 
rum 

P. 

p.  or  pot.  Poteftate 
pac.  orb.  ter.  Pacatori 

Orbis  Terrarum 
pa  pi.  Papius  or  Papirius 
parth.  Parthicus 
perp.  Perpetuus 
pert. or  pERTiN.Pertinax 
pesc.  Pefcennius 
p.  f.  Pius  Felix 
plaet.  Plaetonius 
p.  l.  n.  Pecunia  Londini 
Notata 

p.  lon. s.  PecuniaLondini 
Signata 

p.  m.  or  font.  max.  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus 
pomp.  Pompeius 
p.  p.  Pater  Patriae 
pr.  Praetor 

p.  r.  Populus  Romanus 

PRAEF.  CLAS.  ET.  OR.  MA¬ 
RI  T.  Proefe&us  Claffis 
et  Orae  Maritime 
princ.  iv vent.  Princeps 
Juventutis 
priv.  Privernum 
proc.  Proconful 
pr  on.  Pronepos 
prop.  Propraetor 
proq^  Proquaeftor 
prov.  deor.  Providentia 
Deorum 

pvpien.  Pupienus 


c* 
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Tables. 

Abbrevia-Q^  C.  M.  P.  l.  Quintus  Op¬ 
tions.  cilius  Metellus  Pius  Im- 
J  perator 

desig.  Quseflor  Defig- 
natus 

p.  Quosflor  Prxtorius 
PR.  Quaeflor  Provincia- 
lis 

R. 

r.  Roma,  Reflituit 
recep.  Receptis,  or  Re- 
ceptus 

rest.  Reflituit 
ROM.  et  avg.  Romse  et 
Augufto 
r.  p.  Refpublica 

S. 

SAEC.  AVR.  SasculumAu- 

Ireum 

saec.  FEL.SseculiFelicitas 
sal.  Salus 
sall.  Salluftia 
sarm.  Sarmaticus 
s.  c.  Senatus  Confulto 
scip.  asia.  Scipio  Afiati- 
cus 

*  sec.  orb.  Securitas  Orbis 
sec.  perp.  Securitas  Per- 
petua 

sec.  TEMP.SecuritasTem- 
porum 
sen.  Senior 
sept.  Septimius 
ser.  Servius 
sev.  Severus 
sex.  Sextus 

sic.  v.  sic  x.  Sicut  Qmn- 
quennalia,  fie  Decenna- 
lia 


MED 

siG.  Signis 

s.  m.  Signata  Moneta 

s.  p.  Q^.  R.  Senatus  Popu- 
lufque  Romanus 

stabil.  Stabilita  (terra) 
svl.  Sulla 

T. 

t.  Titus,  Tribunus 

ter.  Terentius,  or  Terti- 
um 

temp.  Temporum 
ti.  Tiberius 
tr.  or  tkev.  Treveris 
treb;  Trebonianus 
tr.  mil.  Tribunus  Milita- 
ris 

tr.  p.  or  trib.  pot.  Tri- 
bunicia  Poteflate 
V. 

v.  Quintum 
v.  c.  Vir  Clariffimus 
vesp.  Vefpafianus 
v  1 B.  Vibius 
vict.  Vi&oria 
vn.  vir.  epvl.  Septem- 
vir  Epulonum 
v i l.  pvb.  Villa  Publica 
virt.  Virtus 

vn.  mr.  Venerandae  Me¬ 
morise 

VOT.  X.  MVLT.  XX.  VotlS 
Decennalibus  Multipli- 
catis  Vicennalibus 

X. 

x.  Decern,  Denarius 
xv.  vir.  sacr.  fac.  Quin- 
decim  Vir  Sacris  Faci- 
undis. 


i 


Abbreviations  on  the  Exergue  ;  from  Banduri  and  Mo - 
naldini,  Pinkerton. 


A.  Officina  Prima 
ale.  Alexandria 
AMB.  Antiochenfis  Mono 
ta  Secundse  Officinae 
AN.  ant.  anti.  Antiochia 
Anb.  Antiochiae  Secunda 
Officina:  to  anh.  An* 
tiochioe  O&avia  Officina 
A.’p.l.  (In  officina)  Prima 
percufTa  Lugduni 
Aq^.  aqjl.  Aquileiae 
AQ^,  o.  b.  F.  Aquileioe  Of¬ 
ficinae  Secundse  Fabrica 
Aq^p.s.  Aquileiae  Pecunia 
Signata 

aq^s.  Aquileiae  Signata 

a.  ar.  arl.  Arclate 

A. sisc.  Prima  (in  officina) 
Sifcise 

B.  sirm.  Secunda  Sirmii 

b.  s.  l.  c.  Secunda  Signa¬ 
ta  Lugduni 


c.  ©.  Conflantinopoli  No¬ 
na 

comob.  Conflata  Moneta 
Obryzo.  Only  on  gold 
or  iilver  from  a  gold 
die 

con.  Conflantinopoli 
conob.  Conflata  Obryzo. 

Only  on  gold 
cons.  Conflantinopoli 
kart.  Carthago 

k.  o.  Carthaginenfis  Offi¬ 
cina 

L.  LC.  LVC.  LVG.  Lucdlt- 
ni,  Lugduni 
L.  lon.  Londini 

l.  p.  Lugdunehfis  vel  Lon- 
dineniis  Pecunia 

lvc.  p.  s.  Lugduni  Pecu¬ 
nia  Signata 

mbps.  Mediolani  Pecunia 
Signata 


A  L  S. 

m.  k.  v.  t.  Moneta  Kar- 
taginenfis  Urbis  (in  offi¬ 
cina)  Tertia 

m.  l.  Moneta  Lugdunen- 
fis  vel  Londinenfis 
mostt.  Moneta  Officinae 
Secundse  Treverorum 
MSTR.MonetaSignataTre- 
veris 

o.  Officina 

off.  hi.  const.  Officina 
Tertia  Conflantinopoli 
parl.  PercufTa  or  Pecunia 
Arelate 

p  lon.  Pecunia  Londinenfis 
plvg.  Pecunia Lugdunen- 
lis 

p.  r.  Pecunia  Romana,  or 
PercufTa  Romas 

p.  t.  Pecunia  Treverenfis 
q^ar.  Quin&aArelatenfis 
(officina) 

r.  ro.  rom.  Romae 
ra.  Ravennse 
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rops.  Romse  Pecunia  Sig-  Abbrevia- 
nata  tJions- 

s.  ar.  Signata  Arelate  f 

s.  const.  Signata  Con¬ 
flantinopoli 
sis.  Sifcise 

ss.  p.  Sifcienfis  Pecunia 
si  sc.  v.  Sifcia  Urbs 
sha.  Signata  Moneta  An- 
tiochix 

s.  m,  her.  Signata  Mone¬ 
ta  Heracleae 

s.  m.  n.  Signata  Moneta 
Nicomedise 

s.  m.  r*  Signata  Moneta 
Romse 

s.  t.  Signata  Treveris 
tesob.  TefTalonicse  Offi¬ 
cina  Secunda 
theopo.  Theopoli 
tr.  Treveris 
trob.  Treveris  Officina 
Secunda 


A  Lift  of  Roman  Colonies  vuhofe  Coins  remain  ;  and  Ab¬ 
breviations  on  thefe  Coins . 


Abdera  in  Spain  * 
Acci  in  Spain 
Achulla  in  Africa 
iElia  Capitolina  in  Judsea 
Agrippina  in  Germany 
Antiochia  in  Pifidia 

.  in  Syria 

Apamea  in  Bithynia 
Arna  in  ThefTaly 
Afligi  in  Spain 
Babba  in  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana 

Btfrytus  in  Phoenicia 
Bilbilis  in  Spain 
Boflra  in  Arabia 
Bracara  Augufla  in  Spain 
Buthrotum  in  Epirus 
Cabellio  iri  Gaul 
Cos  far- Augufla  in  Spain 
Caefarea  in  Palefline 
Calagurris  in  Spain 
Calpe  in  Spain 
Camalodunum  in  Britain 
Carrhae  in  Mefopotamia 
Carteia  in  Spain 
Carthago  in  Africa 
Carthago  Nova  in  Spain 
Cafcantum  in  Spain 
Caffandria  in  Macedon 
Celfa  in  Spain 
Clunia  in  Spain 
Coillu  in  Numidia 
Comana  in  Cappadocia 
Corinthus  in  Greece 
Cremna  in  Pifidia 
Culla  in  Thrace 


Damafcus  in  Ccelefyria 
Dertofa  in  Spain 
Deulton  in  Thrace 
Dium  in  Macedon 
Ebora  in  Spain 
Edeffa  in  Mefopotamia 
Emerita  in  Spain 
Emefa  in  Phoenicia 
Ergavica  in  Spain 
Germe  in  Galatia 
Graccuris  in  Spain 
Hadrumetum  in  Africa 
Ileliopolis  in  Ccelefyria 
Hippo  Regius  in  Africa 
Iconium  in  Lycaonia 
Ilerda  in  Spain 
Illergavonia  in  Spain 
Illeci  in  Spain 
Iol  in  Mauritania 
Italica  in  Spain 
Laelia  in  Spain 
Laodicea  in  Syria 
Leptis  in  Africa 
Lugdunum  in  Gaul 
Neapolisin  Palefline 
Nemaufus  in  Gaul 
Nelibis  in  Mefopotamia 
Norba  Caefarea  in  Mauri¬ 
tania 

Obulco  in  Spain 
Oea  in  Africa 
Olba  in  Pamphylia 
Ofca  in  Spain 
Oficarda  in  Spain 
Panormus  in  Sicily 
Parium  in  Myfia 


Parlais 
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Abbrevia-  Parlais  in  Lycaonia 
tions  Patricia  (Corduba)  in 
Spain 

Pella  in  Macedon 
Philippi  in  Macedon 
Philippopolis  in  Arabia 
Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia 
Rufcino  in  Gaul 
Romula  (Hifpalis)  in 
Spain 

.Rhefaena  in  Mefopotamia 
Sabaria  in  Hungary 
Saguntum  in  Spain 
Sebafte  in  Paleftine 
Segobriga  in  Spain 


MED 

Sidon  in  Phoenicia 
Singara  in  Mefopotamia 
Sinope  in  Pontus 
Stobi  in  Macedon 
Tarraco  in  Spain 
Thefialonica  in  Macedon 
Tradu<ftav(  Julia)  in  Spain 
Troas  in  Phrygia 
Turiafo  in  Spain 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia 
Tyrus  in  Phoenicia 
Valentia  in  Spain 
Vienna  in  Gaul 
Viminacium  in  Mcefia 
Utica  in  Africa 


Abbreviations  on  Colonial  Coins, 

A cci.  Accitana  Colonia,  Guadix  in  Spain 
adi.  Adjutrix  legio 

AEL.  mvn.  COEL.  iElium  Municipium  Coda,  near  Sef 
tos  on  the  Hellefpont 
ast.  Aftigitana,  Eceja  in  Andalufia 

b.  A.  Braccara  Augufti,  Brague  in  Portugal 

c.  A.  Csefarea  Antiochia: 

c.  a.  a.  p.  or  patr.  Colonia  Augufta  Aroe  Patrenfia 
cab.  Cabellio 

c.  a.  bvt.  Colonia  Augufti  Buthrotum,  in  Epirus 
c.  a.  c.  Colonia  Augufta  Csefarea 
c.  A.  i.  Colonia  Augufta  Julia,  Cadiz 
c.  A.  e.  Colonia  Aug.  Emerita,  Merida 
cal.  Calagurris,  Calahorra  in  Spain 
c.  A.  o.  a.  f.  Colonia  Antoniana  Oea  Aug.  Felix,  Tri¬ 
poli  in  Africa 

c.  a.  pi.  met.  sid.  Colonia  Amelia  Pia  Metropolis 
Sidon 

c.  a.  r.  Colonia  Augufta  Rauracorum,  or  Colonia 
Afta  Regia :  Augft  in  Switzerland,  or  Aft  near 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera  in  Spain 
c.  c.  A.  Colonia  Caefarea  Augufta,  Saragoffa  in  Spain 
c.  c.  col.  lug.  Claudia  Copia  Colonia  Lugdunenfts 
c.  c.  l.  b.  Colonia  Campeftris  Julia  Babba,  in  Mau¬ 
ritania 

c.  c.  i.  B.  d.  d.  Colonia  Campeftris  Julia  Babba,  De- 
creto  Decurionum 

c.  c.  i.  h.  p.  a.  Colonia  Concordia  Julia,  Hadrume- 
tina,  Pia  Augufta 

c.  civ.  Q.  d.  p.  Corona  Civica  data  Decreto  Publico 
c.  c.  n.  A.  Colonia  Carthago  Nova  Augufta 
c.  c.  n.  c.  d.  d.  Colonia  Concordia,  Norba  Caefarea- 
na,  Decreto  Decurionum 
c.  COR.  Colonia  Corinthus 
r.  c.  t.  Ducentefima  Remifla 
c.  c.  s.  Colonia  Claudia  Sabaria,  in  Hungary 
c.  f.  p.  d.  Colonia  Flavip  Pacenfts  Develtum,  Devel- 
turn  in  Thrace 

c.  o.  i.  h.  p.  A.  Colonia  Gemella  Julia  Hadriana,  Pa- 
riana,  Augufta 

r.  i.  c.  a.  Colonia  Julia  Concordia,  Apamea 

c.  i.  a.  d.  Colonia  Julia,  Augufta  Dertona,  Tortona 

near  Milan 

c.  I.  av.  Colonia  Julia  Aug.  Cadiz 

c.  i.  AVG.  f.  SIN.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta  Felix  Sinope 

c.  2.  B.  Colonia  Julia  Baiba,  in  Mauritania 


A  L  S.  Tables. 

c.  I.  c.  A.  p.  A.  Colonia  Julia  Carthago  Augufta  Pia  Abbrevia- 
Antiqua,  or  Corinth,  or  Carthago  Nova  tlons 

c.  l.  cal.  Colonia  Julia  Calpe,  Gibraltar 
c.  i.  F.  Colonia  Julia  Felix,  Cadiz 
c.  i.  G.  A.  Colonia  Julia  Gemella  (c)  Augufta 
c.  i.  i.  A.  Colonia  Immunis  Illici  Augufta,  Elche  in 
Spain 

c.  i.  N.  c.  Colonia  Julia  Norba  Csefareana,  or  Alcan¬ 
tara  :  fometimes  it  means  Col.  Julia  Nova  Carthago 
c.  i.  v.  Colonia  Julia  Valentia,  Valencia  in  Spain 
c.  v.  t.  Colonia  Vidtrix  Tarraco 
C.  l.  i.  cor.  Colonia  Laus  Julia  Corinthus 
c.  l.  i.  n.  avg.  Colonia  Laus  Julia  Nova  Augufta, 

Laus  or  Lodi  in  Lucania 

C.  m.  l.  Colonia  Metropolis  Laodicea,  in  Ccdefyria 
co.  dam.  metro.  Colonia  Damafcus  Metropolis 
cqbh.  pret.  vii.  p.  vi.  f.  Cohortes  Praetorianae  Sep- 
timum  Piae,  Sextum  Felices 
COH.  i.  CR.  Cohors  prima  Cretenfts 
coh.  pret.  phil.  Cohors  Prsetoriana  Philippenfium 
col.  ael.  a.  b.  met.  Colonia  iElia  Augufta  Hadru- 
metina  Metropolis,  in  Africa 
col.  ael.  cap.  comm.  p.  f.  Colonia  jElia  Capitolina 
Commodiana  Pia  Felix 

col.  alex.  troas.  Colonia  Alexandriana  Troas 
col.  am  as.  or  ams.  Colonia  Amaftriana,  in  P aphlagonia 
col.  ant.  Antioch  in  Pifidia 

col.  arelat.  sextan.  Colonia  Arelate  Sextanorum, 

Arles 

col.  ast.  avg.  Colonia  Aftigitana  Augufta,  Eceja  in 
Spain 

col.  avg.  fel.  ber.  Colonia  Augufta  Felix  Berytus 
col.  avg.  fir.  Colonia  Aug.  firma,  Eceja 
col.  avg.  ivl.  philiK  Colonia  Augufta  Julia  Phi- 
lippenfis 

col.  avg.  pat.  trevir.  Colonia  Augufta  Paterna 
Trevirorum,  Treves  in  Germany ,  fent  from  Pater - 
num  in  Italy 

col.  avr.  kar.  comm.  p.  f.  Colonia  Aurelia  Karrhie 
Commodiana  Pia  Felix,  or  Carneatum  Commagene, 
or  Carrha  in  Afta 

col.  b.  a.  Colonia  Braccara  Augufta,  Brague 
col.  bryt.  l.  v.  Colonia  Berytus  Legio  Quinta 
col.  cabe.  Colonia  Cabellio 

col.  caes  avg.  Colonia  Caefarea  Augufta,  in  Palejlhte 
col.  camalodvn.  Colonia  Camalodunum,  England 
col.  CAS i LIN.  Colonia  Cafilinum,  Cajlellazo  in  Italy 
col.  cl.  ptol.  Colonia  Claudia  Ptolemais,  Acre  in 
Phoenicia 

col.  damas.  metro.  Colonia  Damafcus  Metropolis 
col.  f.  i.  a.  p.  barcin.  Colonia  Flavia  Julia  Augufta 
Pia,  Barcino  or  Barcelona 

col.  fl.  pac.  devlt.  Colonia  Flavia  Pacenfts  Deul- 
tum,  Develtum  in  Thrace 

COL.  HA.  ME.  t.  Colonia  Hadriana  Mercurialis  Ths- 
nitana,  Mercuriali,  Fermo  in  Italy ,  and  Thenes  in 
Africa 

COL.  h.  (or  HEL.)  LEG.  h.  Colonia  Heliopolis  Legio 
Heliopolitana 

COL.  BEL.  i.  o.  m.  h.  Colonia  Heliopolis  Jovj  Optimo 
Maximo  Heliopolitano. 

col.  ivl.  avg.  c.  i.  f.  coman.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta 
Concordia  Invi&a  Felix  Comanorum,  drawn  from 
Concordia  in  Italy ,  and  fent  to  Comana  in  Cappadocia . 

COL. 


(c)  Gdmella  implies  a  colony  drawn  from  two  others. 
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Abbrevia-  col.  ivl.  a vg,  fel.  crfmna.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta 
ttons.  Felix  Cremna,  in  Pamphylia 

CQL<  ivl.  CER.  SAC.  AVG.  FEL.  CAP.  OECVM.  ISE.  HEL. 

Colonia  Julia  Certamen  Sacrum  Auguftum  Felix  Ca- 
pitolinum  Oecumenicum  Ifelafticum  Heliopolita- 
num 

col.  ivl.  conc.  apam.  avg.  d.  d.  Colonia  Julia  Con¬ 
cordia  Apamea  Augufta  Decreto  Decurionum 
col.  ivl.  pater,  nar.  Colonia  Julia  Paterna  Navbo- 
nenfis 

col.  nem.  Colonia  Nemaufus 

col.  niceph.  cond.  Colonia  Nicephorium  Condita,  in 
Mefopotamia 

col.  patr.  Colonia  Patrenfis  or  Patricia,  Patras  in 
Greece ,  or  Cordova  in  Spain 

col.  p.  f.  avg.  f.  caes.  met.  Colonia  Prima  Flavia 
Aug.  Felix  Csefarea  Metropolis,  in  Palejiine 
col.  p.  fl.  avg.  caes.  metrop.  p.  s.  p ,  fame  as  above , 
p.  s.  p.  is  Provincise  Syrios  Paleftinse. 
col.  pr.  f.  a.  caesar.  Colonia  Prima  Flavia  Augufta 
Csefarea,  in  Pa/e/line 

col.  r.  F.  avg.  fl.  c.  metrop.  Colonia  Romana  Fe¬ 
lix  Aug.  Flavia  CaefaEea  Metropolis.  The  fame 
col.  rom.  Colonia  Romulea,  or  Seville 
col.  rom.  lvg.  Colonia  Romana  Lugdunum 
col.  rvs.  leg.  vi.  Colonia  Rufcino  Legio  Sexta* 
Roujfillon  in  France 
col.  sabar.  Colonia  Saburis 
col.  sabas.  Sebafte,  in  Pal  fine 

col.  ser.  g.  neapol.  Colonia  Servii  Galbae  Neapolis, 
in  Palejiine 

COL.  V.  I.  CELSA,  Or  COL.  VIC.  IVL.  CELSA.  Coloilia 
Vidlrix  Julia  Celfa,  Kelfa  in  Spain . 
col.  vie.  ivl.  lep.  Colonia  Vi&rix  Julia  Leptis, 
in  Africa 

col.  vim.  an.  i.  or  n,  &c.  Colonia  Viminacium  Anno 
primo,  Widin  in  Servia 

col.  vlp.  tra.  Colonia  Ulpia  Trajana  :  Kellen ,  or 
Warhal  in  Tranfilvania 

co.  p.  F.  coe.  metro.  Colonia  Prima  Flavia  Caefarea 
Metropolis 

co.  p.  1.  a.  Colonia  Pacenfts  Julia  Augufta,  or  Col. 
0<ftaviana 

c.  r.  i.  f.  s.  Colonia  Romana  Julia  Felix  Sinope 
c.  t.  t.  Colonia  Togata  Tarraco 
c.  v.  il.  Colonia  Victrix  Illice,  Elche  in  Spain 
D.  Decuriones 
D.  c.  A.  Divus  Casf.  Aug. 
dert.  Dertofa 

gen.  col.  ner.  patr.  Genio  Colonise  Neronianae  Pa¬ 
trenfis 
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G.  L.  s.  Genio  Loci  Sacrum  Explana- 

m.  h.  illergavonia  dyrt.  Municipium  Hibera  Iller-  p^e°s 
gavonia  Dertofa,  Tcriofa  in  Catalonia  V 

m.  m.  i.  v.  Municipes  Municipii  Julii  Uticeafis 

m.  R.  Municipium  Ravennatium 

mvn.  cal.  ivl.  Municipium  Calagurris  Julia,  in  Spain 
mvn.  clvn.  Municipium  Clunia,  Crunna  in  Spain 
mvn.  fane  tel.  Municipium  Faneftre  Aelium,  Fano 
mvn.  stob.  Municipium  Stobenfe,  Soli  in  Macedon 
mv.  tv.  Municipium  Turiafo,  in  Spain 

n.  tr.  Alexandrian e  col.  bostr.  Nervioe  Trojanse 
Alexandrianae  Coloniae  Boftrae,  in  Palejiine 

sep.  col.  lavd.  Septimia  Colonia  Laudicea,  or  Lao- 
dicea 

sep.  tyr.  met.  Septima  Tyrus  Metropolis. 

Explanation  of  the  Plates . 

Fig.  I.  A  Perfian  Daric  Plates 

2.  A  drachm  of  Egina  CCXCIL 

3.  A  fiber  hemidrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great 

4.  Tigranes  the  younger  of  Armenia,  with  his 
filter 

5.  One  of  the  coins  of  the  Arfacidae  of  Parthia 

6.  A  coin  of  the  Saftanidce  of  Perlia.  Firft  pub- 
liflied  by  Mr  Pinkerton 

7.  Denarius  of  Cneius  Pompey  from  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton,  reverfe.  Received  by  Spain 

8.  A  brafs  coin  of  Cunobelinus 

9.  Pefcennius  Niger.  Struck  at  Antioch  ;  u- 
nique.  In  Dr  Hunter’s  cabinet ;  publifhed  by  Mr 
Pinkerton 

10.  A  filver  coin  of  Caraufius 

1 1.  Reverfe  of  Claudius  in  firft  brafs 

12.  Reverfe  of  Adrian 

13.  Of  Antoninus  Pius 

14.  Of  Commodus 

15.  Of  Severn s 

16.  A  Saxon  penny 

17.  A  Saxon  ltyca 

18.  19.  Ancient  pennies,  fuppofed  to  be  Scottish 

20.  A  penny  of  William  of  Scotland 

21.  A  penny  of  Robert  the  Great 

22.  An  Irilh  penny 

23.  The  gold  penny  of  Henry  III 

24.  The  large  noble  of  the  firft  coinage  of  Ed*- 
ward  III 

25.  The  gold  medal  of  David  II.  of  Scotland 

26.  The  ryal  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland 

27.  Letters  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins 

28.  Abbreviations  on  ditto 

29.  Monetarius 
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Medallion,  Imprejfions  of  Medals .  See  Casting. 

MEDALLION,  or  Medalion,  a  medal  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fize,  fuppofed  to  be  anciently  ftruck  by 
the  emperors  for  their  friends,  and  for  foreign  princes 
and  ambafiadors..  But,  that  the  fmallnefs  of  their  num¬ 
ber  might  not  endanger  the  lofs  of  the  devices  they 
bore,  the  Romans  generally  took  care  to  ftamp  the 
fubje&  of  them  upon  their  ordinary  coins. 

Medallions,  in  refpedt  of  the  other  coins,  were  the 
fame  as  modern  medals  in  refpedt  of  modern  money  : 
they  were  exempted  from  all  commerce,  and  had  no 


MED 

other  value  than  what  was  fet  upon  them  by  the  fancy 
of  the  owner.  Medallions  are  fo  fcarce,  that  there ' 
cannot  be  any  fet  made  of  them,  even  though  the  me¬ 
tals  and  lizes  Ihould  be  mixed  promifcuoufly. 

MEDE  (Jofeph),  a  very  learned  Englifh  divine  of 
the  17th  century,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
foon  diftinguiftied  himfelf  to  great  advantage  ;  for  by 
the  time  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in 
1610,  he  had  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  all  aca¬ 
demical  ftudies.  His  firft  appearance  as  a  writer  was 
by  an  addrefs  to  Dr  Andrews,  then  bilhop  of  Ely,  in 
1  a  Latin- 


Mede. 
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Mede.  a  Latin  tradl  De  SanSitate  Relaltva,  which  was  high- 
-~Y' — ~'ly  approved  of  by  that  prelate,  who  defired  him  to  be 
his  domeftic  chaplain.  This  Mr  Mede  very  civilly  re- 
fufed  ;  valuing  the  liberty  of  his  ftudies  above  any 
hopes  of  preferment,  and  efteeming  that  freedom  which 
he  enjoyed  in  his  cell,  fo  he  ufed  to  call  it,  as  the  ha¬ 
ven  of  all  his  wifhes.  And  indeed  thefe  thoughts  had 
pofiefled  him  betimes  ;  for  when  he  was  a  fchoolboy, 
he  was  fent  to  by  his  uncle,  Mr  Richard  Mede,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  who,  being  then  without  children,  offered  to 
adopt  him  for  his  fon  if  he  would  live  with  him  :  but 
he  refufed  the  offer,  preferring,  as  it  fhould  feem,  a 
life  of  ftudy  to  a  life  of  gain. 

He  was  not  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  till  after  he 
was  mailer  of  arts,  and  then  not  without  the  affiftance 
.of  his  friend  Bifhop  Andrews  :  for  he  had  been  paffed 
over  at  feveral  eleftions,  on  account  of  a  caufelefs  fuf- 
picion  which  Dr  Cary,  then  mailer  of  the  college,  af¬ 
terwards  bifhop  of  Exeter,  had  conceived  of  him,  that 
“  he  looked  too  much  towards  Geneva.”  Being  made 
fellow,  he  became  an  eminent  and  faithful  tutor.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  well  grounded  his  pupils  in  humanity,  lo¬ 
gic,  and  philofophy,  fo  that  they  were  able  to  walk 
as  it  were  alone,  he  ufed  to  fet  every  one  his  daily 
talk  ;  which  he  rather  cliofe,  than  to  confine  hinifelf 
and  them  to  precife  hours  for  ledlures.  In  the  evening 
they  all  came  to  his  chamber  ;  and  the  firft  queftion 
he  put  to  each  was,  Quid  dubitas  ?  €i  What  doubts 
have  you  met  with  in  your  ftudies  to-day  1”  For  he 
fuppoled,  that  to  doubt  nothing  and  to  underhand 
nothing  was  juft  the  fame  thing.  This  was  right,  and 
the  beft  method  to  make  young  men  exercife  their  ra¬ 
tional  powers,  and  not  acquiefce  in  what  they  learn 
mechanically,  and  by  rote,  with  an  indolence  of  fpirit 
which  prepares  them  to  receive  and  fvvallow  implicitly 
whatever  is  offered  to  them.  As  to  himfelf,  he  was  fo 
entirely  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  all  excellent  know¬ 
ledge,  that  he  made  even  the  time  he  fpent  in  his.  a- 
mufements  ferviceable  to  his  purpofe.  He  allowed  him¬ 
felf  little  or  no  exercife  but  walking  ;  and  often,  in  the 
fields  or  college  garden,  would  take  occalion  to  fpeak 
of  the  beauty,  iignatures,  virtues,  or  properties  of  the 
plants  then  in  view,  for  he  was  a  curious  florift,  an  ac¬ 
curate  herbalift,  and  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  book  of 
nature.  The  chief  delight  he  took  in  company  was 
to  difeourfe  with  learned  friends. 

Mr  Mede  was  a  curious  inquirer  into  the  moft  ab- 
ftrufe  parts  of  learning,  and  endeavoured  after  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  things  which  were  moft  remote 
from  the° vulgar  track.  Among  other  things,  he  fpent 
no  fmall  pains  and  time  in  founding  the  depths  of  a- 
ftrology,  and  blotted  much  paper  in  calculating  the 
nativities  of  his  near  relations  and  fellow-ftudents  :  but 
this  was  in  his  younger  years,  and  he  afterwards  dif- 
covered  the  vanity  and  weaknefs  of  this  fanciful  art. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  the  more  ufeful  ftudy  of  hiftory 
and  antiquities  ;  particularly  to  thofe  myfterious  fei- 
ences  which  made  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
and  other  nations,  fo  famous  ;  tracing. them  as  far  as 
he  could  have  any  light  to  guide  him  in  their  oriental 
fcliemes  and  figurative  expreftions,  as  likewife  in  their 
hieroglyphics,  not  forgetting  to  inquire  alfo  into  the 
oneirocritics  of  the  ancients  :  which  he  did  the  rather, 
becaufe  of  that  affinity  he  conceived  they  might  have 


with  the  language  of  the  prophets.  He  was  a  curious  Medea, 
and  laborious  fearcher  of  antiquities  relating  to  reli-  v— y— - 
gion,  ethnic,  Jewifh,  Chriftian,  and  Mahometan  :  to 
which  he  added  other  attendants,  neceffary  for  under- 
ftanding  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture. 

In  1620,  he  refufed  the  provoftfhip  of  Trinity-col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  into  which  he  had  been  eledled  at  the 
recommendation  of  Archbiftiop  Ulher,  who  was  his  par¬ 
ticular  friend  ;  as  lie  did  alfo  when  it  was  offered  to 
him  a  fecond  time,  in  1630.  The  height  of  his  am-, 
bition  was,  only  to  have  had  fome  fmall  donative  fine- 
cure  added  to  his  fellowfhip,  or  to  have  been  thrown 
into  fome  place  of  quiet  ;  where,  retired  from  the  nolle 
and  tumults  of  the  world,  and  poffeffed  of  a  compe¬ 
tency  of  fortune,  he  might  have  been  entirely  at  leilure 
for  ftudy  and  atts  of  piety.  In  the  mean  time,  al¬ 
though  his  circumftances  were  feanty,  for  he  had  no¬ 
thing  but  his  fellowfhip  and  a  college  le&ure,  his  cha-  ^ 
rity  was  diffufive  and  uncommon  ;  and,  ftrange  as  it 
may  now  feem,  he  devoted  the  tenth  of  his  income  to 
pious  and  charitable  ufes.  But  his  frugality  and  tempe¬ 
rance  always  afforded  him  plenty.  His  prudence  or 
moderation,  either  in  declaring  or  defending  his  pri¬ 
vate  opinions,  was  very  remarkable  ;  as  was  alfo  his  free* 
dom  from  partiality,  prejudice  or  prepoffeffion,  pride, 
anger,  felfifhnefs,  flattery,  and  ambition.  He  was  meek, 
patient,  equally  remote  from  fuperftition  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  thinking  ;  and,  in  ftiort  poffeffed  every  virtue. 

This  great  and  good  man  died  in  1638,  in  his  5  2d  year, 
having  fpent  above  two-thirds  of  his  time  in  college. 

MEDEA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  celebrated  forcerefs, 
daughter  of  jEetes  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother’s 
name,  according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  He¬ 
fted  and  Hyginus,  was  Idyia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Ephyre,  Hecate,  Afterodia,  Antiope,  and  Nesera.  She 
was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When  Jafon  came  to  Colchis 
in  queft  of  the  golden  fleece,  Medea  became  enamoured 
of  him,  and  it  was  to  her  well-dire£tcd  labours  that 
the  Argonauts  owed  their  prefervation.  Medea  had 
an  interview  with  her  lover  in  the  temple  of  Hecate  ; 
where  they  bound  themfelves  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths 
to  eternal  fidelity.  No  fooner  had  Jafon  overcome  all 
the  difficulties  which  iEetes  had  placed  in  his  way, 
than  Medea  embarked  with  the  conquerors  for 
Greece.  To  flop  the  purfuit  of  her  father,  fhe  tore 
t(3  pieces  her  brother  Abfyrtus,  and  left  his  mangled 
limbs  in  the  way  through  which  iEetes  was  to  pafs. 

This  a&  of  barbarity,  lome  have  attributed  to  Jafon, 
and  not  to  her.  When  Jafon  reached  Iolchos  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  the  return  and  viftories  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  were  celebrated  with  univerfal  rejoicings  ;  but 
iEfon  the  father  of  Jafon  was  unable  to  affift  at  the 
folemnity  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his  age. 

Medea,  at  her  hufband’s  requeft,  removed  the  weak¬ 
nefs  of  iEfon  ;  and  by  drawing  away  the  blood  from 
his  veins,  and  filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of  cer¬ 
tain  herbs,  file  reftored  him  to  the  vigour  and  fpright- 
linefs  of  youth.  This  fudden  change  in  jEfon  afto- 
ni fhed  the  inhabitants  of  Iolchos  ;  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias  were  alfo  deftrous  to  fee  their  father  reftored 
by  the  fame  power  to  the  vigour  of  youth.  Medea, 
willing  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  her  hufband  s  fa¬ 
mily  had  fuffered  from  Pelias,  increafed  their  curi- 
ofity  ;  and  betrayed  them  into  the  murder  of  their  fa- 

1  ther 
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ther  as  preparatory  to  his  rejuvenefccnce,  which  fhe 
afterwards  refufed  to  accompiifh.  This  action  great¬ 
ly  irritated  the  people  of  Iolchos  $  and  Medea  with 
her  hufband  fled  to  Corinth  to  avoid  their  refentment. 
Here  they  lived  for  io  years  with  mutual  attachment, 
when  the  love  of  Jafon  for  Glance  the  king’s  daugh¬ 
ter  interrupted  their  harmony,  and  Medea  was  divor¬ 
ced.  Medea  revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jafon,  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Glauce,  and  the  deilru&ion  of  her 
family.  She  alfo  killed  two  of  her  children  in  their 
father’s  prefence  ;  and  when  Jafon  attempted  to  punifh 
the  barbarity  of  the  mother,  fhe  fled  through  the  air 
upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  From  Co¬ 
rinth  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where,  after  fhe  had  un¬ 
dergone  the  neceflary  purification  of  her  murder,  file 
married  King  Atgeus,  or  (according  to  others)  lived 
in  an  adulterous  manner  with  him.  From  her  condu6l 
with  JEgeus,  Medea  had  a  fon  who  was  called  Medus . 
Soon  after,  when  Thefeus  wiflied  to  make  himfelf 
known  to  his  father,  Medea,  jealous  of  his  fame  and 
fearful  of  his  power,  attempted  to  poifon  him  at  a 
feafl  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  entertainment. 
Her  attempts,  however,  failed  of  fuccefs,  and  the  fight 
of  the  fword  which  Thefeus  wore  by  his  fide  convin¬ 
ced  jEgeus  that  the  ftranger  againfl  whofe  life  he  had 
fo  bafely  confpired  was  his  own  fon.  The  father  and 
the  fon  were  reconciled  ;  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the 
puni£hment  which  her  wickednefs  deferved,  mount¬ 
ed  her  fiery  chariot  and  difappeared  through  the  air. 
She  came  to  Colchis  ;  where,  according  to  fome,  fhe 
was  reconciled  to  Jafon,  who  had  fought  her  in  her  na¬ 
tive  country  after  her  fudden  departure  from  Corinth. 
She  died  at  Colchis,  as  Juflin  mentions,  when  fhe  had 
been  reftored  to  the  confidence  of  her  family.  After 
death  fhe  married  Achilles  in  the  Elylian  fields,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Simonides. 
The  murder  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  the  youngefl  of 
Jafon’s  children  by  Medea,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  mother,  according  to  iElian  ;  but  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  who  affaffinated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Acraea.  To  avoid  the  refentment  of  the  gods,  and 
to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  peflilence  which  vifited 
their  country  after  fo  horrid  a  maflacre,  they  engaged 
the  poet  Euripides  for  five  talents  to  write  a  tragedy, 
which  cleared  them  of  the  murder,  and  represented 
Medea  as  the  cruel  aflafiin  of  her  own  children.  And 
befides,  that  this  opinion  might  be  the  better  credit¬ 
ed,  feftivals  were  appointed,  in  which  the  mother  was 
reprefented  with  all  the  barbarity  of  a  fury  murdering 
her  own  Tons. 

MEDEOLA,  climbing  African  asparagus, 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  trigynia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  Sarmcntacea . 
There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  fexpartite  andrevolu- 
ted  ;  the  berry  trifpermous.  Its  characters  are  thefe  : 
The  flower  has  no  empalement  ;  it  has  fix  oblong  oval 
petals,  and  fix  awl-fliaped  ftamina  terminated  by  in¬ 
cumbent  fummits  ;  and  three  horned  germina  termi¬ 
nating  the  flyle  ;  the  germina  afterward  turn  to  a 
roundifh  trifid  berry  with  three  cells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  heart-fhaped  feed.  There  are  two  fpe- 
cies. 

MEDIA,  now  the  province  of  Ghilan  in  Perfia, 
once  the  feat  of  a  potent  empire,  was  bounded,  ac- 
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cording  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Perfis,  Sufiana,  and  Aflyria; 
on  the  eaft’by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  Armenia  Major.  It  was  anciently  divided  into  fe- 
veral  provinces,  viz.  Tropatene,  Charomitlirene,  Da- 
rites,  Marciane,  Amariace,  and  Syro-Media.  By  a 
later  divifion,  however,  all  thefe  were  reduced  to  two  ; 
the  one  called  Media  Magna ,  the  other  Media  Atro- 
patio,  or  fimply  Atropatene .  Media  Magna  was  bound¬ 
ed  by  Perfis,  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  the  Hyrcanian  fea, 
and  Atropatene,  and  contained  the  cities  of  Ecbatan, 
Laodicea,  Apamea,  Raga,  Rageia  or  Ragea,  &  c. 
Atropatene  lay  between  the  Cafpian  mountains  and 
the  Cafpian  fea. 

This  country  originally  took  its  name  from  Madai, 
the  third  fon  of  Japhet ;  as  is  plain  from  Scripture, 
where  the  Medes  are  conflantly  called  Madai .  Among 
profane  authors,  fome  derive  the  name  Media ,  from 
one  Medus  the  fon  of  Jafon  and  Medea  ;  others  from 
a  city  called  Media .  Sextus  Rufus  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was  called  Medena,  and  from  others  we  learn 
that  it  was  alfo  called  Aria.  The  moil  probable  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Medes  is  as  follows  : 

This  people  lived  in  fubjedtion  to  the  Affyrians  till 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  lived  for  fome  time  in  a  Rate  of  anarchy.  But  at 
laft,  rapine  and  violence,  the  natural  confequences  of 
fuch  a  fituation,  prevailed  fo  much  that  they  were  con¬ 
tained  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  kind  of  government, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  live  in  fafety.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  about  699  B.  C.  one  Dejoces  having  procured 
himfelf  to  be  chofen  king)  united  the  fcattered  tribes 
into  which  the  Meries  were  at  that  time  divided  ;  and 
having  applied  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  to  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  his  barbarous  fubje&s,  left  the  throne  to 
his  fon  Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of  53  years. 

The  new  king,  who  was  of  a  warlike  and  enterprif- 
ing  difpofition,  fubdued  almoft  all  the  Upper  Afia  ly¬ 
ing  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the  river  Halys  which 
runs  through  Cappadocia  into  the  Euxine  fea.  Elated 
with  this  good  fuccefs,  he  invaded  Aflyria,  the  empire 
of  which  was  now  much  declined,  and  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  revolt  of  many  nations  which  had  follow¬ 
ed  the  example  of  the  Medes.  Nebuchodonofor  or 
Chyniladan,  however,  the  reigning  prince,  having  af- 
fembled  what  forces  he  could,  engaged  Phraortes,  de¬ 
feated,  took  him  prifoner,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  lif¬ 
ter  which,  entering  Media,  he  laid  wafte  the  country, 
took  the  metropolis  Ecbatan  itfelf,  and  levelled  it 
with  the  ground. 

On  the  death  of  Phraortes,  his  fon  Cyaxares  was  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  throne.  He  was  no  lefs  valiant  and  enter- 
prifing  than  his  father,  and  had  better  fuccefs  againfl 
the  Affyrians.  With  the  remains  of  that  army  w  hich 
had  been  defeated  under  his  father,  he  not  only  drove 
the  conquerors  out  of  Media,  but  obliged  Chyniladan 
to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Nineveh.  To  this  place  he  im¬ 
mediately  laid  clofe  fiege  ;  but  was  obliged  to  give  over 
the  enterprife  on  account  of  an  irruption  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  into  his  own  country.  Cyaxares  engaged  thefe 
new  enemies  with  great  refolution  ;  but  was  utterly 
defeated  ;  and  the  conquerors  over-rail  not  only  ail  Me¬ 
dia,  but  the  greateft  part  of  Upper  Afia,  extending 
their  conquefls  into  Syria,  and  as  far  as  the  coniines 
of  Egypt.  They  continued  mailers  of  all  this  vail 
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track  of  country  for  28  years,  till  at  laft  Media  was 
delivered  from  their  yoke  by  a  general  maftacre  at  the 
inftigation  of  Cyaxares. 

After  this  deliverance,  the  Medes  foon  repoflefled 
themfelves  of  the  territories  they  had  loft  ;  and  once 
more  extended  their  frontiers  to  the  river  Halys,  their 
ancient  boundary  to  the  weftward.  After  this  we  find 
the  Medes  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Lydians ;  which, 
however,  ended  without  any  remarkable  tranfa&ion  : 
but  on  the  conclufion  of  it,  Cyaxares  having  entered 
into  a  ftridt  alliance  with  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  returned  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians 
before  Nineveh  ;  which  they  took  and  levelled  with 
the  ground,  putting  moft  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
fword. 

After  this  victory  the  Babylonian  and  Median  em¬ 
pires  feem  to  have  been  united:  however,  after  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  rather  in  his  lifetime, 
a  war  enfued,  which  was  not  extinguifhed  but  by  the 
diffolution  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The  Medes, 
under  Aftyages  the  fon  of  Cyaxares  I.  withftood  the 
power  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs  ;  and  under  Cyrus 
and  Cyaxares  II.  utterly  deftroyed  their  empire  by  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  as  is  related  under  that  article. 
After  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  the  kingdom  fell  to  Cy¬ 
rus,  by  whom  the  feat  of  the  empire  was  transferred 
to  Persia,  under  which  article  the  hiftory  of  Media 
now  falls  to  be  confidered,  as  alfo  the  manners,'  &c.  of 
the  inhabitants. 

MEDIANA,  the  name  of  a  vein  or  little  veffel, 
made  by  the  union  of  J.he  cephalic  and  balilic,  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow. 

MEDIASTINUM,  in  anatomy,  a  double  mem¬ 
brane,  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  pleura ;  ferving 


to  divide  the  thorax  and  the  lungs  into  two  parts,  and  Mediate 
to  fuftain  the  vifeera,  and  prevent  their  falling  from  H 
one  fide  of  the  thorax  to  the  other.  See  Anatomy,,  e  *C1  aj 
N°  1 1 7. 

MEDIATE,  or  Intermediate,  fomething  that 
ftands  betwixt  and  conne&s  two  or  more  terms  confi¬ 
dered  as  extremes;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to 
immediate . 

MEDIATOR,  a  perfon  that  manages  or  tranfa&s 
between  two  parties  at  variance  in  order  to  reconcile 
them.  The  word,  in  Scripture,  is  applied,  1.  To  Jefus 
Chrift,  who  is  the  only  interceffor  and  peace-maker 
between  God  and  man,  (1  Tim.  ii.  5*)  2.  To  Mofes, 

who  interpofed  between  the  Lord  and  his  people,  to 
declare  unto  them  his  word,  (Deut.  v.  5.  iii.  19.) 

MEDICAGO,  Snail-trefoil,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadel- 
phia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  32d  order,  Papilionace* .  The  legumen 
is  compreffed  and  ferewed  ;  the  carina  of  the.  corolla 
luring  down  from  the  vexillum.  There  are  nine  fpe- 
cies,  though  only  five  are  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
country.  They  are  low  trailing  plants,  adorned  with 
'  fmall  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall,  round,  fnail- 
fhaped  fruit,  which  are  downy,  and  armed  with  a  few 
fhort  fpines.  They  are  all  eafily  propagated  by  feeds. 

For  the  properties  and  culture  of  Luce rn,  a  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  fee  Agriculture,  N°  183. 

MEDICINAL,  any  thing  belonging  to  medi¬ 
cine. 

Medicinal  Springs ,  a  general  name  for  any  foun¬ 
tain,  the  waters  of  which  are  of  ufe  for  removing  cer¬ 
tain  diforders.  They  are  commonly  either  chalybeate, 
or  fulphureous-  See  Springs  and  Water. 


MEDICINE. 


MEDICINE  is  the  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or 
alleviating,  tliofe  difeafes  to  which  the  human 
fpecies  are  fubjedled. 

Hist  gey  of  Medicine. 

Origin  ef  The  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  ancients  derives  this  art 
medicine  immediately  from  their  gods  ;  and,  even  among  the 
among  the  m0(}erns,  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  juftly  be 
Jews;  confidered  as  of  divine  revelation.  But  without  adopt¬ 
ing  any  fuppofition  of  which  no  probable  evidence 
can  be  given,  we  may  conclude  that  mankind  were 
naturally  led  to  it  from  cafual  obfervations  on  the  dif¬ 
eafes  to  which  they  found  themfelves  fubjetted  ;  and 
that  therefore,  in  one  fenfe  at  leaft,  it  is  as  ancient  as 
the  human  race.  But  at  what  period  it  began  to  be 
pradlifed  as  an  art,  by  particular  individuals  following 
it  as  a  profeflion,  is  not  known.  The  moft  ancient 
phyficians  we  read  of  were  thofe  who  embalmed  the 
patriarch  Jacob  by  order  of  his  fon  Jofeph.  Ihe  fa- 
cred  writer  ftyles  thefe  phyficians  fervants  to  Jofeph  : 
whence  we  may  be  aflured  that  they  we^re  not  priejis , 
as  the  firft  phyficians  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ;  for  in  that  age  we  know  the  Egyptian  priefts 
were  in  fuch  high  favour,  that  they  retained  their  li¬ 


berty,  when,  through  a  public  calamity,  all  the  reft 
of  the  people  were  made  Haves  to  the  prince. 

It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  among  the  E- 
gyptians  religion  and  medicine  were  originally  con¬ 
joined  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  Jews  not  to  have,  in¬ 
vented  the  art,  but  received  it  from  fome  other  nation, 
it  is  as  little  probable  that  the  priefts  of  that  nation 
were  their  phyficians  as  tliofe  of  Egypt. 

That  the  Jewifh  phyficians  were  abfolutely  diftin& 
from  their  priefts,  is  very  certain.  Yet:  as  the  Jews  re- 
fided  for  fuch  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  it  is  probable 
they  would  retain  many  of  the  Egyptian  cuftoms, 
from  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  free  them. 
We  read,  however,  that  when  King  Afa  was  difeafed 
in  his  feet,  “  he  fought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
phyficians.”  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  among. 
the  Jews  the  medicinal  art  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
human  invention  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Deity 
never  cured  difeafes  by  making  people  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  this  or  that  herb,  but  only  by  his 
miraculous  power.  That  the  fame  opinion  prevail¬ 
ed  among  the  heathens  who  were  neighbours  to  the 
Jews,  is  alfo  probable  from  what  we  read  of  Ahaziah 
king  of  Judah,  who  having  fent  meffengers  to  inquire 
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)ngin  of  of  Baal-zebub  god  of  Ekron  concerning  his  difeafe,  he 
^Ie&cine.  jij  I10t  ^efire  any  remedy  from  him  or  his  priefts,  but 
fimply  to  know  whether  he  fhould  recover  or  not. 

What  feems  moft  probable  on  this  fubjedt  therefore 
is,  that  religion  and  medicine  came  to  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  only  in  confequence  of  that  degeneracy  into  ig¬ 
norance  and  fuperftition  which  took  place  among  all 
nations.  The  Egyptians,  we  know,  came  at  laft  to 
be  funk  in  the  molt  ridiculous  and  abfurd  fuperfti- 
tion  ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find 
their  prielts  commencing  phyficians,  and  mingling 
charms,  incantations,  &c.  with  their  remedies.  That 
this  was  the  cafe,  though  long  after  the  days  of  Jo- 
feph,  we  are  very  certain  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  as  na¬ 
tural  for  ignorance  and  barbarifm  to  combine  religion 
with  phyfic,  as  it  is  for  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
people  to  keep  them  feparate.  Hence  we  fee,  that 
among  all  modern  barbarians  their  priefts  or  conjurors 
a  are  their  only  phyficians. 

ivtong  the  We  are  fG  little  acquainted  with  the  Hate  of  phyfic 
gyptians;  among  the  Egyptians,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  much 
concerning  them.  They  attributed  the  invention  of 
medicine,  as  they  did  alfo  that  of  many  other  arts,  to 
Thoth,  the  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  the  Greeks.  He 
is  faid  to  have  written  many  things  in  hieroglyphic 
characters  upon  certain  pillars,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
his  knowledge,  and  render  it  ufeful  to  others.  Thefe 
were  tranferibed  by  Agathodemon,  or  the  fecond  Mer¬ 
cury,  the  father  of  Tat,  who  is  faid  to  have  compofed 
books  of  them,  that  were  kept  in  the  moft  facred 
places  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  The  exiltence  of 
inch  a  perfon,  however,  is  very  dubious,  and  many  of 
the  hooks  aferibed  to  him  were  accounted  forgeries  as 
long  ago  as  the  days  of  Galen  ;  there  is  alfo  great  rea¬ 
son  to  fufpedt  that  thofe  book's  were  written  many 
ages  after  Hermes,  and  when  phyfic  had  made  confi- 
dcrable  advances.  Many  of  thfc*  books  attributed  to 
him  are  trifling  and  ridiculous  ;  and  though  fometimes 
he- is  allowed  to  have  all  the  honour  of  inventing  the 
art,  he  is  on  other  occafions  obliged  to  fhare  it  with 
Ofiris,  Iris,  and  Apis  or  Serapis. 

After  aljj  the  Egyptian  phyfic  appears  to  have  been 
little  elfcthan  a  colle&ion  of  abfurd  fuperflitions.  Ori- 
gen -informs  us,  that  they  believed  there  were  36  de¬ 
mons,  or  gods  of  the  air,  who  divided  the  human  body 
among  them  ;  that  they  had  names  for  all  of  them  ;  and 

I  that,  by  invoking  them  according  to  the  part  affedled, 

the  patient  was  cured.  Of  natural  medicines  we  hear 
of  none  recommended  by  the  father  of  Egyptian  phy¬ 
fic  ;  except  the  herb  tno/y ,  which  lie  gave  to  Ulyftes  in 
order  to  fecure  him  from  the  enchantments  of  Circe  ; 
and  the  herb  mercury ,  of  which  lie  firft  difeovered  the 
ufe.  His  fucceftors  made  ufe  of  venefe&ion,  cathartics, 
emetics,  and  clyfters.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that 
this  practice  was  eftablifhed  by  Hermes  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Egyptians  themfelves  pretended  that  the 
firft  hint  of  thofe  remedies  was  taken  from  fome  ob¬ 
servations  on  brute  animals.  Venefedtion  was  taught 
them  by  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  faid  to  perform 
this  operation  upon  itfelf.  On  tliefe  occafions,  he 
comes  out  of  the  river,  and  ftrikes  his  leg  againft 
fharp-pointed  reed.  As  he  takes  care  to  direct  the 
ftroke  againft  a  vein,  the  confequence  muft  be  a  con- 
fiderable  effufion  of  blood  ;  and  this  being  fuffei*ed  to 
run  as  long  as  the  creature  thinks  proper,  he  at  laft 
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ftops  up  the  orifice  with  mud.  The  hint  of  clyfters  Origin  of 
was  taken  from  the  ibis,  a  bird  which  is  faid  to  give  Medicine, 
itfelf  clyfters  with  its  bill,  &c.  They  ufed  venefec- v— ^ 
tion,  however,  but  very  little,  probably  on  account 
of  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  remedies  above-mentioned,  joined  with  abftinence, 
formed  the  moft  of  their  pradtice.  3 

The  Greeks,  too,  had  feveral  perfons  to  whom  they  Among  the 
attributed  the  invention  of  phyfic,  particularly  Pro-^*ret^s* 
metheus,  Apollo,  or  Paean,  and  iEfculapius  ;  which 
lait  was  the  moft  celebrated  of  any.  But  here  we  muft 
obferve,  that  as  the  Greeks  were  a  very  warlike  people* 
their  phyfic  feems  to  have  been  little  elfe  than  what 
is  now  called  forgery,  or  the  cure  of  wounds,  frac¬ 
tures,  &c.  Hence  jEfculapius,  and  his  pupils  Chi¬ 
ron,  Machaon,  and  Podalirius,  are  celebrated  by  Ho¬ 
mer  only  for  their  (kill  in  curing  thefe,  without  any 
mention  of  their  attempting  the  cures  of  internal  dif- 
eafes.  We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe  that  they 
confined  themfelves  entirely  to  furgery.  They  no 
doubt  would  occafionally  preferibe  for  internal  difor- 
ders  ;  but  as  they  were  moft  frequently  converfant  with 
wounds,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  the  greateft  part  of 
their  fkill  to  have  confifted  in  knowing  how  to  cure 
thefe.  If  we  may  believe  the  poets,  indeed,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  medicine  feems  to  have  been  very  generally 
diffufed.  Almoft  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  phyficians  as  well  as  warriors. 

Moft  of  them  were  taught  phyfic  by  the  centaur  Chi¬ 
ron.  From  him  Hercules  received  inftrudtions  in  the 
medicinal  art,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  no  lefs 
expert  than  in  feats  of  arms.  Several  plants  were 
called  by  his  name  ;  whence  fome  think  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  found  out  their  virtues,  though  other* 
are  of  opinion  that  they  bore  the  name  of  this  re¬ 
nowned  hero  on  account  of  their  great  efficacy  in  re¬ 
moving  difeafes.  Ariftaeus  king  of  Arcadia  was  alfo 
one  of  Chiron’s  fcholars  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  dif¬ 
eovered  the  ufe  of  the  drug  called  ftlphium ,  by  fome 
thought  to  be  afafoetida.  Thefeus,  Telamon,  Jafon, 

Peleus,  and  his  fon  Achilles,  were  all  renowned  for 
their  knowledge  in  the  art  of  phyfic.  The-  laft  is 
faid  to  have  difeovered  the  ufe  of  verdegrife  iiV  cleanf- 
ing  foul  ulcers.  All  of  them,  however,  feem  to  have 
been  inferior  in  knowledge  to  Palamedes,  who  hinder¬ 
ed  the  plague  from  coming  into  the  Grecian  camp  af¬ 
ter  it  had  ravaged  moft  of  the  cities  of  the  Hellefpont, 
and  even  Troy  itfelf.  His  method  was  to  confine  his 
foldiers  to  a  fpare  diet,  and  to  oblige  them  to  ufe  much 
exercife. 

The  pradlice  of  thefe  ancient  Greek  phyficians,  not- 
withftanding  the  praifes  bellowed  on  them  by  their 
poets  feems  to  have  been  very  limited,  and  in  fome  cafes 
even  pernicious.  All  the  external  remedies  applied 
to  Homer’s  wounded  heroes  were  fomentations  ;  while 
inwardly  their  phyficians  gave  them  wine,  fometimes 
mingled  with  cheefe  feraped  down.  A  great  deal  of 
their  phyfic  alfo  confifted  in  charms,  incantations, 
amulets,  See.  of  which,  as  they  are  common  to  all  fu- 
perftitious  and  ignorant  nations,  it  is  fuperflnous  t<3 
take  any  farther  notice. 

In  this  way  the  art  of  medicine  continued  among 
the  Greeks  for  many  ages.  As  its  firft  profelfors  knew 
nothing  of  the  animal  economy,  and  as  little  of  the 
theory  of  difeafes,  it  is  plain,  that  whatever  they  did 
G  2  muft 
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4  mull  have  been  in  confequence  of  mere  random  trials, 
iEfculapms.  or  empiricifm,  in  the  moft  ftriCl  and  proper  fenfe  of  the 
4— v~ J  word.  Indeed,  it  is  evidently  impoffible  that  this  or 
almoft  any  other  art  could  originate  from  another 
fource  than  trials  of  this  kind.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
that  fome  ancient  nations  were  accuftomed  to  expofe 
their  fick  in  temples,  and  by  the  fid$s  of  highways, 
that  they  might  receive  the  advice  of  every  one  who 
paffed.  Among  the  Greeks,  however,  iEfculapius 
was  reckoned  the  moft  eminent  practitioner  of  his 
time,  and  his  name  continued  to  be  revered  after  his 
death.  He  was  ranked  amongft  the  gods;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  art  remained  with 
his  family  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  reckoned 
himfelf  the  feventeenth  in  a  lineal  defcent  from  iEfcu- 
lapius,  and  who  was  truly  the  firft  who  treated  of  me- 
5  dicine  in  a  regular  and  rational  manner. 

Hippo-  Hippocrates,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  400 
crates.  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  is  the  moft  ancient 
author  whofe  writings  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
medical  art  are  preferved;  and  he  is  therefore  juftly 
confidered  as  the  father  of  jxhyfic.  All  the  accounts 
which  we  have  prior  to  this  time,  if  not  evidently  fa¬ 
bulous,  are  at  the  utmoft  highly  conje£tural.  Even 
the  medical  knowledge  of  Pythagoras,  fo  much  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  philofopher,  can  hardly  be  confidered  as 
refting  on  any  other  foundation.  But  fiom  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  medicine,  feparated  from  philofophy 
and  religion,  feeins  to  have  affumed  the  form  of  a  fci- 
cnce,  and  to  have  been  pra&ifed  as  a  profefiion.  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  ftate  of  medical  knowledge  as  transmit¬ 
ted  to  us  in  his  writings.  The  writings  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  even  more 
than  preferved.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  attempts 
fhould  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  value  of  manu- 
fcripts,  by  attributing  them  to  a  name  of  fuch  emi- 
Hiswri-  nence.  But  although  what  are  tranfmitted  to  us  un- 
tw  der  the  title  of  his  works  may  have  been  written  by 
different  hands,  yet  the  prefumption  is,  that  moft,  if 
not  all  of  them,  are  of  nearly  as  early  a  date,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  prevailing  opinions  of  thofe  times. 

According  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts,  Hippo¬ 
crates  yvas  a  native  of  the  ifiand  of  Cos,  and  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  88th  Olympiad.  In  the  writings 
tranfmitted  to  us  as  his,  we  find  a  general  principle 
adopted,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Nature.  To 
this  principle  he  afcribes  a  mighty  power.  “  Nature 
(fays  he)  is  of  herfelf  fufiicient  to  every  animal.  She 
performs  every  tiling  that  is  neceffary  to  them,  with¬ 
out  needing  the  leaft  inftru&ion  from  any  one  how  to 
do  it.”  Upon  this  footing,  as  if  nature  had  been  a 
principle  endowed  with  knowledge,  he  gives  her  the 
title  of  juft ;  and  afcribes  virtues  or  powers  to  her, 
which  are  her  fervants,  and  by  means  of  which  file 
performs  all  her  operations  in  the  bodies  of  animals  : 
and  diftributea  the  blood,  fpirits,  and  heat,  through 
all  parts  of  the  body,  which  by  tliefe  means  receive  life 
and  fenfation.  And  in  other  places  he  tells  us,  that  it 
is  this  faculty  which  gives  nourilhment,  preservation, 
*  and  growth,  to  all  things. 

His  idea  The  manner  in  which  nature  afts,  or  commands  her 
of  nature,  fubfervient  power  to  a&,  is  by  attra&ing  what  is 
good  and  agreeable  to  each  fpecies,  and  by  retaining, 
preparing,  and  changing  it;  and  on  the  other  fide  in 
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reje&ing  whatever  is  fuperfiuous  or  hurtful,  after  fhe  Hippo-  Hi 
has  feparated  it  from  the  good.  This  is  the  foundation  t  cratgs,J  lcr< 
of  the  do&rine  of  depuration,  conco&ion,  and  crifis  in  ¥  Tf|  V*" 
fevers,  fo  much  infilled  upon  by  Hippocrates  and  moft 
other  phyfieians.  He  fuppofes  alfo,  that  every  thing 
has  an  inclination  to  be  joined  to  what  agrees  with  it, 
and  to  remove  from  every  thing  contrary  to  it  ;  and 
likewife  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  they  mutually  fympa- 
thize  with  each  other.  When  he  comes  to  explain 
what  this  principle  called  nature  is,  he  is  obliged  to 
refolve  it  into  heat ,  which,  he  fays,  appears  to  have 
fomething  immortal  in  it.  .  8 

As  far  as  he  attempts  to  explain  the  caufes  of  dif-  of  the  cau- 
eafe,  he  refers  much  to  the  humours  of  the  body,  par-fes  of  dif* 
ticulavly  to  the  blood  and  the  bile.  He  treats  alfo  ofeafe* 
the  effe&s  of  fleep,  watchings,  exercife,  and  reft,  and 
all  the  benefit  or  mifchief  we  may  receive  from  them. 

Of  all  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  however,  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  the  moft  general  are  diet  and  air.  On 
the  fubjed  of  diet  he  has  compofed  feveral  books,  and 
in  the  choice  of  this  he  was  exa&ly  careful ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  his  pra&ice  turned  almoft  wholly  upon  it.  f 

He  alfo  confidered  the  air  very  much  ;  he  examined 
what  winds  blew  ordinarily  or  extraordinarily  ;  lie  con¬ 
fidered  the  irregularity  of  the  feafons,  the  riling  and 
fetting  of  ftars,  or  the  time  of  certain  conftellations  ; 
alfo  the  time  of  the  folftices,  and  of  the  equinoxes  ; 
thofe  days,  in  his  opinion,  producing  great  alterations 
in  certain  diftempers.  #  9 

He  does  not,  however,  pretend  to  explain  ho\v,HU  divi* 
from  thefe  caufes,  that  variety  of  diftempers  arifes  fions  of 
which  is  daily  to  be  obferved.  All  that  can  be  dlleaies‘ 
thered  from  him  with  regard  to  this  is,  that  the  diffe¬ 
rent  caufes  above-mentioned,  when  applied  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  produce  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  diftempers.  Some  of  thefe  diftempers  he 
accounted  mortal ,  others  dangerous ,  and  the  reft  eafily 
curable ,  according  to  the  caufe  from  whence  they 
fpring,  and  the  parts  on  which  they  fall.  In  feveral 
places  alfo  he  diftinguiffies  difeafes,  from  the  time  of 
their  duration,  into  acute  or  Jhort ,  and  chronical  or 
long .  He  likewife  diftinguifhes  difeafes  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  places  where  they  prevail,  whether  ordi¬ 
nary  or  extraordinary.  The  firft,  that  is,  thofe 
that  are  frequent  and  familiar  to  certain  places* 
he  called  endemic  difeafes  ;  and  the  latter,  which 
ravaged  extraordinarily  fometimes  in  one  place, 
fometimes  in  another,  which  feized  great  numbers  at  # 
certain  times,  he  called  epidemic ,  that  is,  popular 
difeafes  ;  and  of  this  kind  the  moft  terrible  is  the 
plague.  He  likewife  mentions  a  third  kind,  the 
oppofite  of  the  former  ;  and  thefe  he  calls  fporaclic, 
or  ftraggling  difeafes  :  thefe  laft  include  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  diftempers  which  invade  at  any  one  feafon, 
which  are  fometimes  of  one  fort,  and  fometimes  cf 
another.  He  diftinguiffied  between  thofe  difeafes 
which  are  hereditary,  or  born  with  us,  and  thofe 
v/hich  are  contracted  afterwards  ;  and  likewife  be* 
tween  thofe  of  a  kindly  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  malignant 
nature,  the  former  of  which  are  eafily  and  frequently 
cured,  but  the  latter  give  the  phyfieians  a  great 
deal  cf  trouble,  and  are  feldom  overcome  by  all  their 

care.  •  . 

Hippocrates  remarked  four  ftages  m  diitempers; ; 

**  *  viz*. 
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Hippo-  viz.  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  its  augmentation, 
rates.  its  flate  or  height,  and  its  declination.  In  fuch 
difeafes  as  terminate  fatally,  death  comes  in  place  of 
the  declination.  In  the  third  ftage,  therefore,  the 
change  is  moft  confiderable,  as  it  determines  the  fate 
of  the  fick  perfon  ;  and  this  is  moll  commonly  done 
by  means  of  a  crifis .  By  this  word  he  underftood  any 
fudden  change  injicknefs,  whether  for  the  better  or 
for  the  worfe,  whether  health  or  death  fucceed  im¬ 
mediately.  Such  a  change,  he  fays,  is  made  at  that 
time  by  nature ,  either  abfolving  or  condemning  the 
patient.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  Hippocrates 
imagined  difeafes  to  be  only  a  diflurbance  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy,  with  which  nature  was  perpetually  ‘  at 
variance,  and  ufmg  her  utmofl  endeavours  to  expel  the 
offending  caufe.  Her  manner  of  adling  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  is  to  reduce  to  their  natural  flate  tliofe  humours 
whofe  difcord  occafions  the  diflurbance  of  the  whole . 
body,  whether  in  relation  to  their  quantity,  quality, 
mixture,  motion,  or  any  other  way  in  which  they 
become  offenfive.  The  principal  means  employed  by 
io  nature  for  this  end  is  what  Hippocrates  calls  conco^lton, 
is  opinion  By  this  he  underftood  the  bringing  the  morbific 
a  crifis.  matter  lodged  in  the  humours  to  fuch  a  flate  as  to 
be  eafily  fitted  for  expulfion  by  whatever  means  nature 
might  think  moft  proper.  When  matters  are  brought 
to  this  pafs,  whatever  is  fuperfluous  or  hurtful  imme¬ 
diately  empties  itfelf,  or  nature  points  out  to  phy- 
ficians  the  way  by  which  fuch  an  evacuation  is  to 
be  accomplifhed.  The  crifis  takes  place  either  by 
bleeding,  llool,  vomit,  fweat,  urine,  tumors  or  ab- 
feeffes,  fcabs,  pimples,  fpots,&c.  But  thefe  evacuations 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  effe&s  of  a  true  crifis, 
unlefs  they  are  in  confiderable  quantity  ;  fmall  difehar- 
ges  not  being  fufficient  to  make  a  crifis.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  fmall  difeharges  are  a  fign  that  nature  is  depreffed 
by  the  load  of  humours,  and  that  fhe  lets  them  go 
through  weaknefs  and  continual  irritation.  What 
comes  forth  in  this  manner  is  crude,  beoaufe  the  dif- 
temper  is  yet  too  ftrong  ;  and  while  matters  remain  in 
this  flate,  nothing  but  a  bad  or  imperfedl  crifis  is  to 
be  expedled.  This  fliows  that  the  diflemper  triumphs, 
or  at  leaft  is  equal  in  ftrength  to  nature,  which  prog- 
noflicates  death,  or  a  prolongation  of  the  difeafe.  In 
this  laft  cafe,  however,  nature  often  has  an  opportunity 
of  attempting  a  new  crifis  more  happy  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  after  having  made  frefh  efforts  to  advance  the 
conco6lion  of  the  humours.. — It  muft  here  be  obferved, 
however,  that,  according  to  Hippocrates,  concodlion 
cannot  be  made  but  in  a  ceitain  time,  as  every  fruit 
has  a  limited  time  to  ripen  ;  for  he  compares  the 
humours  which  nature  has  digefted  to  fruits  come  to 
maturity. 

The  time  required  for  concodlion  depends  on  the 
differences  among  diflempers  mentioned  above.  In 
tliofe  which  Hippocrates  calls  very  acute,  the  digeftion 
or  crifis  happens  by  the  fourth  day  ;  in  tliofe  which 
are  only  acute ,  it  happens  on  the  feventli,  iith,  or 
14th  day;  which  laft  is  the  longeft  period  generally 
allowed  by  Hippocrates  in  diflempers  that  are  truly 
acute  ;  though  in  fome  places  he  ftretches  it  to 
the  20th,  or  2 1  ft,  nay,  fometimes  to  the  40th 
©r.6oth  days.  All  difeafes  that  exceed  this  laft  term 
are  called  chronical.  And  while  in.thofe  difeafes  that 
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exceed  14  days,  he  confiders  every  fourth  day  as  cri-  Hippo- 
tical,  or  at  leaft  remarkable,  by  which  we  may  judge  ^ crates’ 
whether  the  crifis  on  the  following  fourth  day  will  be 
favourable  or  not  ;  fo  in  thofe  which  run  from  20  ter 
40  he  reckons  only  the  fevenths*,  aird  in  thofe  that  ex¬ 
ceed  40  he  begins  to  reckon  by  20.  Beyond  the  1 2oth- 
he  thinks  that  the  number  of  days  has  no  power  over' 
the  crifis.  They  are  then  referred  to  the  general 
changes  of  the  feafons  ;  fome  terminating  about  the 
equinoxes;  others  about  the  folfliees  ;  others  about 
the  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  ftars  of  certain  conftella- 
tions  ;  or  if  numbers  have  yet  any  place,  he  reckons 
by  months,  or  even  whole  years.  Thus  (he  fays), 
certain  difeafes  in  children  have  their  crifis  in  the  fe- 
venth  month  after  their  birth,  and  others  in  their  fe- 
venth  or  even  their  14th  year. 

Though  Hippocrates  mentions  the  2ift  as  one 
of  the  critical  days  in  acute  diflempers,  as  already 
noticed ;  yet,  in  other  places  of  his  works,  he 
mentions  alfo  the  20th.  The  reafon  he  gives  for' 
this  in  one  of  thofe  places  of  his  works  is,  that  the 
days  of  ficknefs  were  not  quite  entire.  In  general, 
however,  he  is  much  attached  to  the  odd  days : 
infomuch  that  in  one  of  his  aphorifms  he  tells 
us,  “  The  fweats  that  come  out  upon  the  3d,  5th, 

7th,  9th,  nth,  14th,  17th,  2  ill,  27th,  31ft,  or 
34th  days,  are  beneficial ;  but  thofe  that  come  out 
upon  other  days  fignify  that  the  fick  fhall  be  brought 
low,  that  his  difeafe  fhall  be  very  tedious,  and  that  he 
fhall  be  fubjedl  to  relapfes.”  He  further  fays,  “  That 
the  fever  which  leaves  the  fick  upon  any  but  an  odd’ 
day  is  ufually  apt  to  relapfe.”  Sometimes,  however, 
he  confeffes  that  it  is  otherwife  ;  and  he  gives  an  in- 
flance  of  a  falutary  crifis  happening  on  the  fixth 
day.  But  thefe  are  very  rare  inflances,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot,  in  his  opinion,  overthrow  the  general 
rule. 

Befides  the  crifis,  however,  or  the  change  which 
determines  the  fate  of  the  patient,  Hippocrates  often 
fpeaks  of  another,  which  only  changes  the  fpecies  of 
the  diflemper,  without  reftoring  the  patient  to  health  ; 
as  when  a  vertigo  is  turned  to  an  epilepfy,  a  tertian 
fever  to  a  quartan,  or  to  a  continual,  &c.  Ir 

But  what  has  chiefly  contributed  to  procure  the  His  accura- 
vaft  refpedl  generally  paid  to  Hippocrates,  is  his  in-^y  ip  prog- 
duftry  in  obferving  the  moft  minute  circumftances  of  n0^iCS  *5 
difeafes,  and  his  exa&nefs  in  nicely  deferibing  every 
thing  that  happened  before,  and  every  accident  that 
appeared  at  the  fame  time  with  them  ;  and  likewife 
what  appeared  to  give  eafe,  and  what  to  increafe  the  * 
malady  :  which  is  what  we  call  writing  the  hijlory  of  a 
difeafe, — Thus  he  not  Only  diflinguifhed  one  difeafe 
from  another  by  the  figns  which  properly  belonged  to 
each  ;  but  by  comparing  the  fame  fort  of  diflemper 
which  happened  to  feveral  perfons,  and  the  accidents 
which  ufually  appeared  before  and  after,  he  could 
often  foretel  a  difeafe  before  it  came,  and  afterwards 
give  a  right  judgment  of  the  event  of  it.  By  this 
way  of  prognofticating,  he  came  to  be  exceedingly 
admired  :  and  this  he  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that' 
it  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  his  mafterpiece ;  and  Cel- 
fus,  who  lived. after  him,  remarks,  that  fucceeding 
phyficians,  though  they  found  out  feveral  new  things* 
relating  to  the  management  of  difeafes,  yet  were  obli¬ 
ged*. 
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ged  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  for  all  that  they 
knew  of  iigns. 

The  firft  thing  Hippocrates  confidered,  when  called 
to  a  patient,  was  his  looks. — It. was  a  good  fign  with 
him  to  have  a  vifage  rcfembling  that  of  a  perfon  in 
health,  and  the  fame  with  what  the  Tick  man  had  be¬ 
fore  he  Avas  attacked  by  the  difeafe.  As  it  varied 
from  this,  fo  much  the  greater  danger  was  appre¬ 
hended.  The  following  is  the  defeription  which  he 
gives  of  the  looks  of  a  dying  man. — “  When  a  pa¬ 
tient  (fays  he)  has  his  nofe  (harp,  his  eyes  funk,  his 
temples  hollow,  his  ears  cold  and  contracted,  the  (kin 
of  his  forehead  tenfe  and  dry,  and  the  colour  of  his 
face  tending  to  a  pale  green,  or  lead  colour,  one  may 
give  out  for  certain  that  death  is  very  near  at  hand  ; 
unlefs  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  has  been  exhauiled 
all  at  once  by  long  watchings^  or  by  a  loofenefs,  or 
being  a  long  time  without  eating.”  This  obfervation 
has  been  confirmed  by  thofe  of  fucceeding  phyficians, 
who  have,  from  him,  denominated  it  the  Hippocratic 
face.  The  lips  hanging  relaxed  and  coldT  are  like- 
wife  looked  upon  by  this  author  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  prognoftic.  He  took  alfo  his  figns 
/from  the  difpofition  of  the  eyes  in  particular.  When 
a  patient  cannot  bear  the  light ;  when  he  (beds  tears 
involuntarily  ;  when,  in  deeping,  fome  part  of  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  feen,  unlefs  he  ufually  deeps  after 
that  manner,  or  has  a  loofenefs  upon  him;  thefe  figns, 
as  well  as  the  foregoing  ones,  prognofticate  danger. 
The  eyes  deadened,  as  it  were  with  a  mift  fpread  over 
them,  or  their  brightnefs  loft,  likewife  prefages  death, 
or  great  weaknefs.  The  eyes  fparkling,  fierce,  and 
fixed,  denote  the  patient  to  be  delirious,  or  that 
he  foon  will  be  feized  with  a  frenzy.  When  the 
patient  fees  any  thing  red,  and  like  fparks  of  fire 
and  lightning  pafs  before  his  eyes,  you  may  ex- 
pe£  an  haemorrhagy  ;  and  this  often  happens  before 
thofe  crifes  which  are  to  be  attended  by  a  lofs  of 


blood. 

From  the  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  alfo  fhown  by  his 
pofture  m  pofture  in  bed.  If  you  find  him  lying  on  one  fide, 
ied  *  his  body,  neck,  legs,  and  arms,  a  little  contra&ed, 
which  is  the  pofture  of  a  man  in  health,  it  is  a  good 
fign  :  on  the  contrary,  if  he  lies  on  his  back,  his  arms 
ftretched  out,  and  his  legs  hanging  down,  it  is  a  fign 
of  great  weaknefs;  and  particularly  when  the  patient 
Hides  or  lets  himfelf  fall  down  towards  the  feet,  it  de¬ 
notes  the  approach  of  death.  When  a  patient  in  a 
burning  fever  is  continually  feeling  about  with  his 
hands  and  fingers,  and  moves  them  up  before  his  face 
and  eyes  as  if  he  was  going  to  take  away  fomething 
that  puffed  before  them ;  or  on  his  bed-covering,  as  if 
he  was  picking  or  fearching  for  little  ftraws,  or  taking 
away  lome  filth,  or  drawing  out  little  flocks  of  wool ; 
all  this  is  a  fign  that  he  is  delirious,  and  that  he  will 
die.  Amongft  the  other  figns  of  a  prefent  or  ap¬ 
proaching  delirium,  he  alfo  adds  this  ;  When  a  patient 
who  naturally  fpeaks  little  begins  to  talk  more  than 
he  ufed  to  do,  or  when  one  that  talks  much  becomes 
Client,  this  change  is  to  be  reckoned  a  fort  of  delirium, 
or  is  a  fign  that  the  patient  will  foon  fall  into  one. 
The  frequent  trembling  or  darting  of  the  tendons  of 
the  wrift,  prefage  likewife  a  delirium.  As  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  delirium,  Hippocrates  is  much  more  afraid 
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of  thofe  that  run  upon  mournful  fubje&s,  than  fuch  Hippo- 
as  are  accompanied  with  mirth.  crates. 

When  a  patient  breathes  faft,  and  is  oppreffed,  it  is  ~~ 
a  fign  that  he  is  in  pain,  and  that  the  parts  above  the  re* 
diaphragm  are  inflamed.  Breathing  long,  or  when  *  \ 

the  patient  is  a  great  while  in  taking  his  breath, 

(hows  him  to  be  delirious  ;  but  eafy  and  natural  re- 
fpiration  is  always  a  good  fign  in  acute  difeafes.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  depended  much  on  refpiration  in  making  his 
prognoftics  ;  and  therefore  has  taken  care  in  feveral 
places  to  deferibe  the  different  manner  of  a  patient's 
breathing.  Continual  watchings  in  acute  difeafes, 
are  figns  of  prefent  pain,  or  a  delirium  near  At 
hand. 

Hippocrates  alfo  drew  figns  from  all  excrements,  From  er- 
whatever  they  are,  that  are  feparated  from  the  ^oc^youesn^^ 
of  man.  His  moil  remarkable  prognoftics,  however,  geg<  1C  a‘‘ 
were  from  the  urine.  The  patient's  urine,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  is  beft  when  the  fediment  is  white,  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  of  an  equal  confidence.  If  it  continue  fo 
during  the  courfe  of  the  diftemper,  and  till  the  time  of 
the  crifis,  the  patient  is  in  no  danger,  and  will  foon  be 
well.  This  is  what  Hippocrates  called  concofled  yritie,  Urine, 
or  what  denotes  the  concodlion  of  the  humours;  and 
he  obferved,  that  this  conco&ion  of  the  urine  feldom 
appeared  thoroughly,  but  on  the  days  of  the  crifis 
which  happily  put  an  end  to  the  diftemper.  “We 
ought  (faid  Hippocrates)  to  compare  the  urine  with 
the  purulent  matter  which  runs  from  ulcers.  As  the 
pus,  which  is  white,  and  of  the  fame  quality  with  the 
fediment  of  the  urine  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is  a 
fign  that  the  ulcer  is  on  the  point  of  doling  ;  fo  that 
which  is  clear,  and  of  another  colour  than  white, 
and  of  an  ill  fmell,  is  a  fign  that  the  ulcer  is  virulent, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  difficult  to  be  cured  :  the 
urines  that  are  like  this  we  have  deferibed  are  only 
thofe  which  may  be  named  good  ;  all  the  reft  are 
ill,  and  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  degrees  of 
more  and  lefs.  The  firft  never  appear  but  when  na¬ 
ture  has  overcome  the  difeafe  ;  and  are  a  fign  of  the 
conco&ion  of  humours,  without  which  you  cannot  hope 
for  a  certain  cure.  On  the  contrary,  the  laft  are  made 
as  long  as  the  crudity  remains,  and  the  humours  con¬ 
tinue  unconco&ed.  Among  the  urines  of  this  laft 
fort,  the  beft  are  reddilh,  with  a  fediment  that  is  foft, 
and  of  an  equal  confidence  ;  which  denotes,  that  the 
difeafe  will  be  fomewhat  tedious,  but  without  danger. 

The  word  are  thofe  which  are  very  red,  and  at  the 
fame  time  clear  and  without  fediment ;  or  that  are 
muddy  and  troubled  in  the  making.  In  urine  there  is 
often  a  fort  of  cloud  hanging  in  the  veffel  in  which  it 
is  received;  the  higher  this  rifes,  or  the  farther  diftant 
it  is  from  the  bottom,  or  the  more  different  from  the 
colour  of  the  laudable  fediment  above-mentioned,  the 
more  there  is  of  crudity.  That  which  is  yellow,  or  of 
a  fandy  colour,  denotes  abundance  of  bile ;  that  which 
is  black  is  the  word,  efpecially  if  it  has  an  ill  fmell, 
and  is  either  altogether  muddy  or  altogether  clear. 

That  whofe  fediment  is  like  large  ground  wheat,  or 
little  flakes  or  feales  fpread  one  upon  another,  or  bran, 
prefages  ill,  efpecially  the  laft.  The  fat  or  oil  that 
fometimes  fwims  upon  the  top  of  the  urine,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  form  fomething  like  a  fpider’s  web,  is  a  fign 
of  a  confumption  of  the  flefh  and  folid  parts.  The  ma* 
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i-Iippo-  king  of  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  the  fign  of  a  cri- 
:rates.  fis,  and  fometimes  the  quality  of  it  blows  how  the  blad- 
der  is  affe&ed.  We  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  compared  the  bate  of  the  tongue  with  the  urine; 
that  is  to  fay,  when  the  tongue  was  yellow,  and  char¬ 
ged  with  bile,  the  urine  he  knew  mull  of  courfe  be 
of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  when  the  tongue  was  red  and 
moib,  the  urine  was  of  its  natural  colour. 

Faces.  His  prognoses  from  the  excretions  by  bool  are  as 
follow.  Thofe  that  are  foft,  yellowifh,  of  fome  con¬ 
fidence,  and  not  of  an  extraordinary  ill  fmell,  that  an- 
fwer  to  the  quantity  of  what  is  taken  inwardly,  and 
that  are  voided  at  the  ufual  hours,  are  the  bell  of  all. 
They  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  thicker  confidence  when 
the  didemper  is  near  the  crifis  ;  and' it  ought  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  a  good  prognodic,  when  fome  worms,  round 
and  long,  are  evacuated  at  the  fame  time  with  them. 
The  prognofis,  however,  may  dill  be  favourable,  though 
the  matter  excreted  be  thin  and  liquid,  provided  it 
make  not  too  much  noife  in  coming  out,  and  the  eva¬ 
cuation  be  not  in  a  fmall  quantity  nor  too  often  ;  nor 
in  fo  great  abundance,  nor  fo  often,  as  to  make  the  pa¬ 
tient  faint.  All  matter  that  is  watery,  white,  of  a  pale 
green,  or  red,  or  frothy  and  vifeous,  is  bad.  That 
which  is  blackilh,  or  of  a  livid  hue,  is  the  mod 
pernicious.  That  which  is  pure  black,  and  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  difeharge  of  black  bile,  always 
prognodicates  very  ill  ;  this  humour,  from  what 
part  foever  it  comes,  fhowing  the  ill  difpofition  of  the 
intedines.  The  matter  that  is  of  feveral  different  co¬ 
lours,  denotes  the  length  of  the  didemper  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence. 
Hippocrates  places  in  the  fame  clafs  the  matter  that  is 
bilious  or  yellow,  and  mixed  with  blood,  or  green  and 
black,  or  like  the  dregs  or  ferapings  of  the  guts. 
The  dools  that  confid  of  pure  bile,  or  entirely  of 
phlegm,  he  alfo  looks  upon  to  be  very  bad. 

Matter  cad  up  by  vomiting  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
bile  and  phlegm  ;  where  one  of  thefe  humours  «nly 
is  obferved,  it  is  worfe.  That  which  is  black,  livid, 
green,  or  of  the  colour  of  a  leek,  indicates  alarming 
confequences.  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  that  which, 
fmells  very  ill  ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  it  be  livid*, 
death  is  not  far  off.  The  vomiting  of  blood  is  very 
often  mortal. 

: pe&ora—  The  fpittings  which  give  eafe  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
tn.  and  in  pleurifies,  are  thofe  that  come  up  readily  and 
without  difficulty;  and  it  is  good  if  they  be  mix¬ 
ed  at.  the  beginning  with  much  yellow  ;  but  if- 
they  appear  of  the  fame  colour;  or  are  red,  a  great 
while  after  the  beginning  of  the  didemper,  are  fait 
and  acrimonious,  and  caufe  violent  coughings,  they 
are  not  good..  Spittings  purely  yellow  are  bad;  and 
thofe  that  are  white,  vifeous,  and  frothy,  give  no  eafe. 
Whitenefs  is  a  good  fign  of  concodtion  in  regard 
to  fpittings  ;  but  they  ought  not  at  all  to  be  vif¬ 
eous,  nor  too  thick,  ner  too  clear.  We  may  make 
the  fame  judgment  of  the  excrements  of  the  nofe  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  conco&ion  and  crudity.  Spittings 
that,  are  black,  green,  and  red,  are  of  very  bad  confe¬ 
quence.  In  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  .thofe  that  are 
mixed  with  bile  and  blood  prefage  well  if  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  beginning,  but  are  bad  if  they  arife  not 
about  the  feventh  day.  But  the  word  fign  in  thefe 
dideinpers  is,  when  there  is  no  expectoration  at  all, 
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and  the  too  great  quantity  of  matter  that*  is  ready  to  Hippo- 
be  difeharged  this  way  makes  a  rattling  in  the  bread.  crates- 
After  fpitting  of  blood,  the  difeharge  of  purulent  mat- 
ter  often  follows,  which  brings  on  a  confumption,  and 
at  lad  death. 

A  kind  good  fweat  is  that  which  ariffis  on  the  day  Sweat, 
of  the  crifis,.  and  is  difeharged  in  abundance  all  over 
the  body,  and  at  the  fame  time  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  thus  carries  off  the  fever  r  A  cold  fweat  is 
alarming,  efpecially  in  acute  fevers,  for  in  others  it  is 
only  a  fign  of  long  continuance.  When  the  patient 
fweats  no  where  but  on  the  head  and  neck,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  difeafe  will  be  long  and  dangerous.  A 
gentle  fweat  in  fome  particular  part,  of  the  head  and 
bread,  for  indance,  gives  no  relief,  but  denotes  the 
feat  of  the  didemper,  or  the  weaknefs  of  the  part* 

This  kind  of  fweat  was  called  by  Hippocrates  ephU 
drojis . 

The  hypochondria,  or  the  abdomen  in  general, 
ought  always  to  be  foft  and  even,  as  well  on  the  right 
fide  as  on  the  left.  When  there  is  any  hardnefs  or  un- 
evennefs  in  thofe  parts,  or  heat  and  fvvellings,  or  when 
the  patient  cannot  endure  to  have  it  touched,  it  is  a 
fign  the  intedines  are  indifpofed. 

Hippocrates  alfo  inquired  into  the  date  of  the  pulfe,  From  tfct-* 
or  the  beating  of  the  arteries.  The  mod  ancient  phy-Pu^e’ 
ficians,  however,  and  even  Hippocrates  himfelf,  for  a 
long  time,  by  this  word  underdood  the  violent  pulfa- 
tion  that  is  felt  in  an  inflamed  part,  without  putting 
the  fingers  to  it.  It  is  obferved  by  Galen,  and  other 
phyficians,  that  Hippocrates  touches  on  the  fubjedl  of 
the  pulfe  more  (lightly  than  any  other  on  which  he 
treats.  But  that  our  celebrated  phyfician  underdood 
fomething  even  on  this  fnbjed,  is  eafily  gathered  from 
feveral  paffages  in  his  warnings  ;  as  when  he  obferves, 
that  in  acute  fevers  the  pulfe  is  very  quick:  and  very 
great  y and. when  he  makes  mention,  in  the  fame  place,, 
of  trembling  pulfes,  and  thofe  that  beat  (lowly  ;  when 
he  obferves,  that  in  fome  difeafes  incident  to  women, 
when. the  pulfe  bribes  the  finger  faintly,  and  in  a  lan- 
guifhing  manner,  it  is  a  fign  of  approaching  death. 

He  remarks  alfo,  in  the  Coaca  Pranotiones ,  that  he 
wliofe  vein,  that  is  to  fay,  whofe  artery  of  the  elbow, 
beats;  is  jub  going  to  run  mad,  or  elfe  that  the  per- 
fon  is  at  that  time  very  much  under  the  influence  o£ 
anger. 

From  this  account  of  Hippocrates,  it  will  appear,  > 
that  he  was  not  near  fo,much  taken  up  with  reasoning 
on  the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  as  with<reporting  them. 

He  was  content  to  obferve  thefe  phenomena  accurate¬ 
ly,  to  dibinguiffi  difeafes  by  them,  and  judged  of  the 
event  by  comparing  them  exa&ly  together.  For  his 
(kill  in  prognodics  he  was  indeed  very  remarkable,  as  ‘ 
we  have  already  mentioned,  infomuch  that  he  and  his  ■ 
pupils  were  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  as  prophets. 

What  adds  very  much  to  his  reputation  is,  .that  he  liv¬ 
ed  in  an  age  when  phyfic  was  altogether  buried  in  fu- 
perdition,  and  yet  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  carried 
away  by  it  5  on  the  contrary,  on  many  occafions,  he : 
expreffes  his  abhorrence  of  it. 

Having  thus  feen  in  what  Hippocrates  makes  the 
difference  between  health  and  ficknefs  to  confid,  and 
likewife  the  mod  remarkable  figns  from  whence  he 
drew  hivS  prognodics,  we  mud  now  confider  the  means  • 
he  preferibed  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the 
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cure  of  difeafes.  One  of  hi3  principal  maxims  was 
this,  That,  to  preferve  health,  we  ought  not  to  over- 
'  charge  ourfelves  with  too  much  eating,  nor  neglect 
the  ufe  of  exercife  and  labour.  In  the  next  place,  That 
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fc^the  pro-we  ought  by  no  means  to  accuftom  ourfelves  to  too 
fervation  nice  and  exadt  a  method  of  living  ;  becaufe  thofe  who 
have  once  begun  to  adt  by  this  rule,  if  they  vary  in  the 
lead  from  it,  find  themfelves  very  ill  ;  which  does  not 
Fappen  to  thofe  who  take  a  little  more  liberty,  and 
live  fomewhat  more  irregularly.  Notwithflanding  this, 
he  does  not  negledt  to  inquire  diligently  into  what 
thofe  who  were  in  health  ufed  for  food  in  his  time. 
Here  we  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  prodigious 
difparity  between  the  delicacy  of  the  people  in  our 
days,  and  in  thofe  of  Hippocrates  :  for  he  takes  great 
pains  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  flefh  of  a  dog, 
a  fox,  a  horfe,  and  an  afs  ;  which  he  would  not  have 
done  if  at  that  time  they  had  not  been  ufed  for  vic¬ 
tuals,  at  lead  by  the  common  people.  Befides  thefe, 
however,  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  all  other  kinds  of  pro- 
vifion  that  are  now  in  ufe  ;  for  example,  falads, 
milk,  whey,  cheefe,  flefh  as  well  of  birds  as  of  four- 
footed  beads,  frefh  and  fait,  fifh,  eggs,  all  kinds  of 
pulfe,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain  we  feed  on,  as 
well  as  the  different  forts  of  bread  that  are  made  of  it. 
He  alfo  fpeaks  very  often  of  a  fort  of  liquid  food,  or 
broth,  made  of  barley-meal,  or  fome  other  grain, 
which  they  deeped  for  fome  time,  and  then  boiled  in 
water.  With  regard  to  drink,  he  takes  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  didinguifh  the  good  waters  from  the  bad. 
The  bed,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  clear,  light, 
without  fmell  or  tade,  and  taken  out  of  the  fountains 
that  turn  towards  the  ead.  The  fait  waters,  thofe 
that  he  calls  hard,  and  thofe  that  rife  out  of  fenny 
oround,  are  the  word  of  all ;  he  condemns  ralfo  thofe 
that  come  from  melted  fnow.  But  though  Hippo¬ 
crates  makes  all  thofe  diftindtions,  he  advifes  thofe  who 
are  in  health  to  drink  of  the  firft  water  that  comes  in 
their  way.  ,  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  alum  waters,  and  thofe 
that  ^re  hot  ;  but  does  not  enlarge  upon  their  quali¬ 
ties.  He  advifes  to  mix  wine  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  :  and  this  (he  fays)  is  the  jud  pro¬ 
portion  :  by  ufing  which  the  wine  will  expel  what 
is  hurtful  to  the  body,  and  the  water  will  ferve  to 
temper  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 

For  thofe  that  are  in  health,  and  likewife  for  fuch 
as  are  fick,  Hippocrates  advifes  exercife.  The  books 
however,  which  treat  on  this  fubjedt,  M.  Le  Clerc 
conjedures  to  have  been  written  by  Herodicus,  who 
fird  introduced  gymnaftic  exercife  into  medicine,  and 
who  is  faid  by  Hippocrates  himfelf  to  have  killed  feve- 
ral  people  by  forcing  them  to  walk  while  they  were  af¬ 
flicted  with  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  -diforders. 
The  advices  given  in  them  confid  modly  in  diredions 
for  the  times  in  which  we  ought  to  walk,  and  tne  con¬ 
dition  we  ought  to  be  in  before  it;  when  we  ought  to 
walk  (lowly,  and  when  to  run,  &c. ;  and  all  this  with 
refped  to  different  ages  and  temperaments,  and  with 
defign  to  bring  the  body  down,  or  didipate  the  hu¬ 
mours.  Wredling,  allhough  a  violent  exercife,  is 
numbered  with  the  red.  In  the  fame  place  alfo 
mention  is  made  of  a  play  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
which  was  thought  good  for  health,  and  called  chi - 
ronomie;  and  of  another  diverfion  which  was  perform¬ 
ed  round  a  fort  of  ball  hung  up,  which  they  called 
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corycus,  and  which  they  ftruck  forward  with  both  their 
hands. 

With  regard  to  thofe  things  which  ought  to  be 
feparated  from,  or  retained  in  the  human  body, 
Hippocrates  obferves,  that  people  ought  to  take  great 
care  not  to  load  themfelves  with  excremeftts,  or 
keep  them  in  too  long ;  and  befides  the  exercife. 
above-mentioned,  which  carries  off  one  part  of  them, 
and  which  he  preferibed  chiefly  on  this  account,  he 
advifes  people  to  excite  and  roufe  up  nature  when 
fhe  flagged,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  expel  the  reft, 
or  take  care  of  the  impediments  by  which  fhe  was  re¬ 
filled.  For  this  reafon  he  preferibed  meats  proper  for 
loofening  the  belly  ;  and  when  thefe  were  not  fuf- 
ficient,  he  dire&ed  the  ufe  of  clyfters  and  fuppofi- 
tories.  For  thin  and  emaciated  perfons  he  direCted 
clyfters  compofed  only  of  milk  and  oily  unctuous  fub- 
ftances,  which  they  mixed  with  a  decoCtion  of  cliick- 
peafe;  but  for  fuch  as  were  plethoric,  they  only  made 
ufe  of  fait  or  fea  water. 

As  a  prefervative  againft  diftempers,  Hippocrates 
alfo  advifed  the  ufe  of  vomits,  which  he  direded  to  be 
taken  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the  time  of  winter 
and  fpring.  The  moft  Ample  of  thefe  were  made  of  a 
decodion  of  hyffop,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  vine¬ 
gar  and  fait.  He  made  thofe  that  were  of  a  ftrong  and 
vigorous  conftitution  take  this  liquor  in  a  morning  fad¬ 
ing  ;  but  fuch  as  were  tl\in  and  weakly  took  it  after 
flipper. — Venery,  in  liis  opinion,  is  wholefome,  pro¬ 
vided  people  confult  their  ftrength,  and  do  not  pur- 
fue  it  to  excefs  ;  which  he  finds  fault  with  on  all  occa- 
fions,  and  would  have  excefs  avoided  alfo  in  relation  to 
fleep  and  watching.  In  his  writings  are  likewife  to 
be  found  feveral  remarks  concerning  good  and  bad  air  ; 
and  he  makes  it  appear  that  the  good  or  bad  difpoii- 
tion  of  this  element  does  not  depend  folely  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  climate,  blit  on  the  fituation  of  every 
place  in  particular.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  good  and 
bad  effeCts  of  the  paffions,  and  recommends  moderation 
in  regard  to  them. 

From  what  we  have  already  related  concerning  the 
opinions  of  Hippocrates,  it  may  naturally  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that,  for  the  moft  part,  he  would  be  contented 
with  obferving  what  the  ftrength  of  nature  is  able  to 
accomplifh  without  being  *  afliiled  by  the  phyfician. 

That  this  was  really  the  cafe,  may  be  eaiily  perceived 
from  a  perufal  of  his  books  entitled,  “  Of  Epidemical 
Diftempers which  are,  as  it  were,  journals  of  the 
praClice  of  Hippocrates  :  for  there  we  find  him  often 
doing  nothing  more  than  deferibing  the  fymptoms  of  a 
diftemper,  and  informing  us  what  has  happened  to  the 
patient  day  after  day,  even  to  his  death  or  recovery, 
without  fpeaking  a  word  of  any  kind  of  remedy. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  did  indeed  make  ufe  of  re¬ 
medies  ;  but  thefe  were  exceedingly  Ample  and  few, 
in  comparifon  of  what  have  been  given  by  fucceed- 
ing  practitioners.  Thefe  remedies  we  (hall  pvefently 
confider,  after  we  have  given  an  abridgement  of 
the  principal  maxims  on  which  his  practice  is 
founded. 

Hippocrates  afferted,in  the  firft  place,  That  contra-  His  maxim* 
ries,  or  oppofites,  are  the  remedies  for  each  other  ;  for  the 
and  this  maxim  he  explains  by  an  aphorifm  ;  in  which  cu£e 
he  fays,  that  evacuations  cure  thofe  diftempers  which cae* 
come  from  repletion,  and  repletion  thofe  that  are  cauf- 
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Hippo-  fed  by  evacuation.  So  heat  is  destroyed  by  cold,  and 
cmes*  cold  by  heat,  &c.  In  the  fecond  place,  he  afferted, 
that  phyAc  is  an  addition  of  what  is  wanting,  and  a 
fubtra&ion  or  retrenchment  of  what  is  fuperfluous  :  an 
axiom  which  is  explained  by  this,  viz.  that  there  are 
fome  juices  or  humours,  which  in  particular  cafes 
ought  to  be  evacuated,  or  driven  out  of  the  body,  or 
dried  up  ;  and  fome  others  which  ought  to  be  reftored 
to  the  body,  or  caufed  to  be  produced  there  again.  As 
to  the  method  to  be  taken  for  this  addition  or  retrench¬ 
ment,  he  gives  this  general  caution,  That  you  ought 
to  be  careful  how  you  fill  up,  or  evacuate,  all  at  once, 
or  too  quickly,  or  too  much  ;  and  that  it  is  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  to  heat  or  cool  again  on  a  fudden  ;  or  rather, 
you  ought  not  to  do  it :  every  tiling  that  runs  to  an 
excefs  being  an  enemy  to  nature.  In  the  fourth  place, 
Hippocrates  allowed  that  we  ought  fomctimes  to  di¬ 
late,  and  fometimes  to  lock  up  :  to  dilate,  or  open  the 
paffages  by  which  the  humours  are  voided  naturally, 
when  they  are  not  fufflciently  opened,  or  when  they 
are  clofed  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lock  up  or  llraiten 
the  paffages  that  are  relaxed,  when  the  juices  that  paf3 
there  ought  not  to  pafs,  or  when  they  pafs  in  too 
great  quantity.  He  adds,  that  we  ought  fometimes 
to  fmooth,  and  fometimes  to  make  rough  ;  fometimes 
to  harden,  and  fometimes  to  foften  again  ;  fometimes 
to  make  more  fine  or  fupple  ;  fometimes  to  thicken  ; 
fometimes  to  roufe  up,  and  at  other  times  to  ftupify 
or  take  away  the  fcnfe  ;  all  in  relation  to  the  folid 
parts  of  the  body,  or  to  the  humours.  He  gives  alfo 
this  farther  lefloii,  That  we  ought  to  have  regard  to  the 
courfe  the  humours  take,  from  whence  they  come,  and 
whither  they  go  ;  and  in  confequence  of  that,  w  hen 
they  go  where  they  ought  not,  that  we  make  them 
take  a  turn  about,  or  carry  them  another  way,  almoft: 
like  the  turning  the  courfe  of  a  river  :  or,  upon  other 
oecaftons,  that  we  endeavour  if  poflible  to  recal,  or 
make  the  fame  humours  return  back  again  ;  drawing 
upward  fuch  as  have  a  tendency  downward,  and  drawl¬ 
ing  downward  fuch  as  tend  upwrard.  We  ought  alfo 
to  carry  off,  by  convenient  ways,  that  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  carried  off ;  and  not  let  the  humours  once 
evacuated  enter  into  the  veffels  again,  Hippocrates 
gives  alfo  the  following  inflru&ion,  That  When  we  do 
any  thing  according  to  reafon,  though  the  fuccefs  be 
not  anfwerable,  we  ought  not  too  eafily,  or  too  liaftily, 
to  alter.the  manner  of  a&ing,  as  long  as  the  reafons  for 
it  are  yet  good.  But  as  this  maxim  might  fometimes 
prove  deceitful,  he  gives  the  following  as  a  corre&or 
to  it  :  c<  We  ought  (fays  he)  to  mind  with  a  great 
deal  of  attention  what  gives  eafey  and  what  creates 
pain  ;  what  is  eafily  fupported,  and  what  cannot  be 
endured.”  We  ought  net  to  do  any  thing  raftdy  ;  but 
ought  often  to  paufe,  or  wait,  without  doing  any 
thing  :  by  this  way,  if  you  do  the  patient  rro  good, 
you  will  at  leaf!  do  him  no  hurt. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  and  molt  general  maxims 
of  the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  and  which  proceed  up¬ 
on  the  fuppofition  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  viz. 
that  nature  cures  difeafes.  We  next  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  particularly  the  remedies  employed  by  him,  which 
will  ferve  to  give  us  further  inftrudlions  concerning  his 
14  practice. 

|  i j max-  Diet  was  the  Arft,  the  principal,  and  often  the  only 

•!  F^  Pe^- remedy  made  ufe  of  by  this  great  phvfieian  to  anfwer 
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the  greatefl  part  of  the  intentions  above-mentioned  :  Hippo* 
by  means  of  it  he  oppofed  moifl  to  dry,  hot  to  cold,  Cjr^tcs>  ^ 
See.  ;  and  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  moil  con- 
fiderable  point  was,  that  thus  he  fupported  nature, 
and  aflifted  her  to  overcome  the  malady.  The  diete¬ 
tic  part  of  medicine  was  fo  much  the  invention  of 
Hippocrates  himfelf,  that  he  was  very  defirous  to  be 
accounted  the  author  of  it  ;  and  th‘e  better  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  a  new  remedy  in  his  days,  he  fays 
exprefsly,  that  the  ancients  had  wrote  almoft:  nothing 
concerning  the  diet  of  the  fick,  having  omitted  this 
point,  though  it  was  one  of  the  moil  effential  parts  of 
the  art.  15 

The  diet  preferibed  by  Hippocrates  for  patients  la-^k*  m 
bouring  under  acute  diflpnpers,  differed  from  that cn^  ^ 
which  he  ordered  for  thofe  affli&ed  with  chronical ea 
ones.  I11  the  former,  which  require  a  more  particular 
exa£lnefs  in  relation  to  diet,  he  preferred  liquid  food 
to  that  which  was  folid,  efpecially  in  fevers.  For  thefe 
he  ufed  a  fort  of  broth  made  of  clennfed  barley  ;  and 
to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  ptifan .  The  manner  in 

which  the  ancients  prepared  a  ptifan  was  as  follows  : 

They  firff  beeped  the  barley  in  water  till  it  was  plump¬ 
ed  up  ;  and  afterwards  they  dried  it  in  the  fun,  and  ✓ 
beat  it  to  take  off  the  hufle.  They  next  ground  it  ; 
and  having  let  the  flour  boil  a  long  time  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  they  put  it  out  into  the  fun,  and  when  it  was  dry 
they  preffed  it  clofe.  It  is  properly  this  flour  fo  pre¬ 
pared  that  is  called  ptlfan.  They  did  almoft  the  fame 
thing  with  wheat,  rice,  lentils,  and  other  grain  :  but 
they  gave  thefe  ptifans  the  name  of  the  grain  from 
whence  they  were  extra&ed,  as  ptifan  of  lentils ,  rice ,  &c> 
whereas  the  ptifan  of  barley  was  called  Amply  ptifan , 
on  account  of  the  excellency  of  it.  When  they  wanted 
to  ufe  it,  they  boiled  one  part  of  it  in  10  or  15  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  it  began  to  grow  plump  in  boiling, 
they  added  a  little  vinegar,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  anife  or  leek,  to  keep  it  from  clogging  or  filling 
the  flomach  with  wind.  Hippocrates  prescribes  this 
broth  for  women  that  have  pains  in  their  belly  after 
delivery.  “  Boil  fome  of  this  ptifan  (fays  he),  with 
fome  leek,  and  the  fat  of  a  goat,  and  give  it  to  the 
woman  in  bed.”  *This  will  not  be  thought  very 
Angular,  if  we  refleft  on  what  has  been  1  tinted  above 
concerning  the  indelicate  manner  of  living  in  thofe 
times.  Fie  preferred  the  ptifan  to  all  other  food  in 
fevers,  becaufe  it  foftened  and  moiftened  much,  and 
was  befides  of  eafy  digeftion*  If  he  was  concerned  in 
a  continual  fever,  he  would  have  the  patient  begin 
with  a  ptifan  of  a  pretty  thick  confidence,  and  go  on 
by  little  and  little,  leffeuing  the  quantity  of  barley- 
flour  as  the  height  of  the  diftemper  approached  ;  fo 
that  he  did  not  feed  the  patient  but  with  what  he 
called  the  juice  of  the  ptifan  ;  that  is,  the  ptifan  brained-, 
where  there  was  but  very  little  of  the  flour  remaining, 
in  order  that  nature  being  difeharged  in  part  from  * 
the  care  of  digelting  the  aliments,  fhe  might  the  more 
eafily  hold  out  to  the  end,  end  overcome  the  diftem-  r 
per,  or  the  caufe  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  quantity, 
he  caufed  the  ptifan  to  be  taken  twice  a-day  by  fuch 
patients  as  in  health  ufed  to  take  two  meals  a-day,  not 
thinking  it  convenient  that  thofe  who  were  Ack  flioukl 
eat  oftener  than  when  they  were  well.  He  alfo  would 
not  allow  eating  twice  a-day  to  thofe  who  eat  but  once 
in  that  time  when  in  health.  In ‘the  paroxyfm  of  a 
H  fever 
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fevtr  he  gave  nothing  at  all ;  and  in  all  diftempers 
wbei'  there  are  ex  hat  ions,  he  forbade  nourishment 
whil  -  the  exacerbations  continued.  He  let  cnildrcn 
eat  moi  ;  but  thofe  who  were  grown  up  to  man’s 
eftate,  o  were  of  an  advanced  age,  lefs  ;  making  al¬ 
lowance,  however,  for  the  cuftom  of  each  particular 
perfon,  or  for  that  of  the  country. 

Lut  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  too  much  food 
cv  glit  nor  to  be  allowed  to  the  fick,  he  was  not  of  the 
min  ’  of  fome  phyficians,  who  preferibed  long  abfbi- 
nence,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  fevers.  The  rea- 
fo:i  he  gave  for  this  was,  that  the  contrary  practice 
weakened  the  patients  too  much  during  the  firft  days 
of  the  diftemper,  by  which  means  their  phyficians  were 
obliged  to  allow  them  more  food  when  the  illnefs  was 
at  its  height,  which  in  his  opinion  was  improper.  Be- 
fules,  in  acute  diftempers,  and  particularly. in  fevers, 
Hippocrates  made  choice  of  refrefhing  and  moiftening 
nouri  fhment  ;  and  amongft  other  things  preferibed 
orange,  melon,  fpinach,  gourd,  and  dock.  This  fort 
of  food  he  gave  to  thofe  that  were  in  a  condition  to 
eat,  or  could  take  fomething  more  than  a  ptifan. 

The  drink  lie  commonly  gave  to  his  patients  was 
made  of  eight  parts  of  water  and  one  of  honey.  In 
fome  diftempers  they  added  a  little  vinegar  ;  but  be- 
fides  thefc,  they  had  another  fort  named  xvkwv,  or  mix¬ 
ture.  One  prefeription  of  this  fort  we  find  intended 
for  a  confumptive  perfon  ;  it  confifted  of  rue,  anife, 
celery,  coriander,  juice  of  pomegranate,  the  rougheft 
red  wine,  water,  flour  of  wheat  and  barley,  with  old 
cheefe  made  of  goats  milk.  Hippocrates  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  giving  plain  water  to  the  flek  ;  but  though 
he  generally  preferibed  the  drinks  above-mentioned, 
he  did  not  abfolutely  forbid  the  ufe  of  wine,  even  in 
acute  diftempers  <?.nd  fevers,  provided  the  patients  were 
not  delirious,  nor  had  pains  in  their  head.  Befides, 
he  took  care  to  diitinguifh  the  wines  proper  in  tliefe 
cafes  :  preferring  to  ah  other  forts  white  wine  that  is 
clear,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  water,  with  neither  fweet- 
nefs  nor  flavour. 

Di  tinchrc-  Thefe  are  the  moll  remarkable  particulars  concern- 
nic  difeafes.  ing  the  diet  preferibed  by  Hippocrates  in  acute  dif¬ 
tempers  ;  in  chronical  ones  he  made  very  much  ufe 
of  milk  and  whey  ;  though  we  are  not  certain  whe¬ 
ther  this  was  done  on  account,  of  the  nourishment 
expe&ed  from  them, '  or  that  he  accounted  them  me- 
17  dicines. 

His  maxims  There  were  many  difeafes  for  which  he  judged  the 
lefpc&'.ng  was  a  proper  remedy  ;  and  he  takes  notice  of 

all  the  eircumftances  that  are  neceffary  in  order  to 
caufe  the  patient  receive  benefit  from  it,  among  which 
the  following  are  The  principal..  The  patient  that 
bathes  himfelf  mail  remain  ftill  and  quiet  in  his  place 
without  fpeaking,  while  the  afiiftants  throw  water  over 
his  head,  or  are  wiping  him  dry  ;  for  which  laft  pur- 
pofe  he  deli  red  them  to  keep  fponges,  inftead  of  that 
inftrument  called  by  the  ancients  frigil,  which  ferved 
to  rub  off  from  the  fkin  the  dirt  and  naftinefsleft  upon 
it  by  the  unguents  and  oils  with  which  they  anointed 
themfelves.  He  muft  alfo  take  care  not  to  catch  cold  ; 
and  muft  not  bathe  immediately  after  eating  and 
drinking,  nor  eat  or  drink  immediately  after  coming 
out  of  the  bath.  Regard  muft  alfo  be  had  whether 
the  patient  has  been  aecuftomed  to  bathe  while  in 
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health,  and  whether  he  has  been  benefited  or  hurt  by  HlPP°- 
it.  Laftly,  He  muft  abftain  from  the  bath  when  the  cu‘ cs< 
body  is  too  open >  or  too  coftive,  or  when  he  is  too 
weak  ;  or  if  he  has  an  inclination  to  vomit,  a  great 
lofs  of  appetite,  or  bleeds  at  the  nofe.  The  advantage 
of  the  bath,  according  to  Hippocrates,  confifts  in  moi- 
ftening  and  refrelhing,  taking  away  wearinefs,  making 
the  Ik  in  foft  and  the  joints  pliant  ;  in -provoking  urmc, 
making  the  noftrils  open,  and  opening  the  other  ex- 
cretories.  He  allows  two  baths  in  a  day  to  thofe  who 
have  been  aecuftomed  to  it  in  health.  # 

In  chronical  diftempers  Hippocrates  approved  very  His  maxing 
much  of  exercife,  though  he  did  not  allow  it  in  acllte  exercife!^  | 
but  even  in  thefc  he  did  not  think  that  a  pa- 
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tient  ought  always  to  lie  a-bed  ;  but  tells  us,  that  “  we 
muft  fometimes  pufh  the  timorous  out  of  bed,  and  roufe 

up  the  lazy.”  .  *9  . 

When  he  found  that  diet  and  exercife  were  not  His  max. m 
fufficient  to  eafe  nature  of  a  burden  of  corrupted  hu-^F 
m'ours,  he  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  other  means,  of 
which  purgation  was  one.  By  this  word  he  underftood 
all  the  contrivances  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  difeharge 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  ;  though  it  commonly  fignifies 
only  the  evacuation  by  the  belly  by  ftool.  This  eva¬ 
cuation  he  imagined  to  be  occafioned  by  the  purgative 
medicines  attracting  the  humours  to  themfelves.  When 
firft  taken  into  the  body,  lie  thought  they  attracted 
that  humour  which  was  moft  fimilar  to  them,  and  then 
the  others,  one  after  another. — Moft  of  the  purgatives 
ufed  in  his  time  were  emetics  alfo,  or  at  leaft  were  very 
violent  in  their  operation -downwards.  Thefe  were 
the  white  and  black  hellebore  ;  the  firft  of  which  is 
now  reckoned  among  the  poifons.  He  ufed  alfo  the 
Cnidian  berries,  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  feeds 
ofthymelea  or  cliamielea  ;  cneorum  peplium,  which 
is  a  fort  of  milk-tfiiftle  ;  thapfia  5  the  juice  of  hippo- 
phae,  a  fort  of  rhamnus  ;  elaterium,  or  juice  of  the 
wild  cucumber  ;  flowers  of  brafs,  coloquintida,  fcam- 
mony,  the-  magnefian  ftone,  & c. 

As  thefe  purgatives  were  all  very  ftrong,  Hippo¬ 
crates  was  extremely  cautious  in  their  exhibition.  He 
did  not  preferibe  them  in  the  dog-days  ;  nor  did  lie 
ever  purge  women  with  child,  and  very  feldom  chil¬ 
dren  or  old  people.  He  principally  ufed  purgatives  in 
chronical  diftempers  ;  but  was  much  more  wary  m 
acute  ones.  In  his  books  entitled  “  Of  Epidemical 
Diftempers,”  there  are  very  few  patients  mentioned  to- 
whom  he  gave  purgative  medicines.  He  alfo  takes 
notice  exprefsly,that  thefe  medicines  having  been  given 
in  cafes  of  the  diftempers  of  which  he  was  treating, 
had  produced  very  bad  effe£¥s.  We  are  not,  however,, 
from  this  to  conclude,  that  Hippocrates  abfolutely  con¬ 
demned  purging  in  acute  diftempers  ;  for  in  fome  places 
he  exprefsly  mentions  his  Having  given  them  with  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  of  opinion,  for  inftance,  that  purging 
was  good  in  a  pleurify  when  the  pain  was  feated  be¬ 
low  the  diaphragm  ;  and  in  this  cafe  he  gave  black  . 
hellebore,  or  fome  peplium  mixed  with  the  juice  of  la- 
ferpit'tum ,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  our  afafoetida* 

The  principal  rule  Hippocrates  gives  with  relation 
to  purging  is,  that  we  ought  only  to  purge  off  the 
humours  that  are  conco6led,  and  not  thofe  that  are 
yet  crude,  taking  particular  care  not  to  do  it  at  the 
beo-mninq;  of  the  diftemper,  left  the  humours  fhould 
Q  a  be 
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iippo-  be  difturbed  or  ftirred  up,  which  happens  pretty  often. 

I  rates,  He  was  n0 1,  however,  the  firft  who  remarked  that 
f  it  would  be  of  ill  confequence  to  ftir  the  humours  in 

the  beginning  of  an  acute  diftemper.  The  Egyptian 
phyficians  had  before  obferved  the  fame  thing.  By 
the  beginning  of  a  diftemper,  Hippocrates  underftood  all 
the  time  from  the  firft  day  to  the  fourth  complete. 

Hippocrates  imagined  that  each  purgative  medicine 
was  adapted  to  the  carrying  off  fome  particular  hu¬ 
mour  ;  and  hence  the  diftindlion  of  purgatives  into  hy- 
dragogue,  cholagogue,  &c.  which  is  now  juftly  explo¬ 
ded.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  which  prevailed 
long  after  his  time,  he  pretended  that  we  knew  if  a  pur¬ 
gative  had  drawn  from  the  body  what  was  fit  to  be  eva¬ 
cuated  according  as  we  found  ourfelves  well  or  ill  upon 
it.  If  we  found  ourfelves  well,  it  was  a  fign  that  the 
medicine  had  effedlually  expelled  the  offending  humour. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  were  ill,  he  imagined,  whatever 
quantity  of  humour  came  away,  that  the  humour  which 
caufed  the  illnefs  ftill  remained  ;  not  judging  of  the 
goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  a  purge  by  the  quantity  of 
matters  that  were  voided  by  it,  but  by  their  quality 
and  the  effect  that  followed  after  it. 

Vomits  were  alfo  pretty  much  ufed  as  medicines  by 
Hippocrates.  We  have  already  feen  what  thofe  were 
which  he’  preferibed  to  people  in  health  by  way  of 
preventives.  With  regard  to  the  lick,  he  fometimes 
advifed  them  to  the  fame,  when  his  intentions  were 
only  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  But  when  lie  had  a  mind 
to  recal  the  humours,  as  he  termed  it,  from  the  inmoft 
receffes  of  the  body,  he  made  ufe  of  brifker  remedies. 
Among  thefe  was  white  hellebore  ;  and  this  indeed  he 
moft  frequently  ufed  to  excite  vomiting.  He  gave 
this  root  particularly  to  melancholy  and  mad  people  ; 
and  from  the  great  ufe  made  of  it  in  thefe  cafes  by 
Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  phyficians,  the  plirafe 
to  have  need  of  hellebore,  became  a  proverbial  exprefiion 
for  being  out  of  one’s  fenfes.  He  gave  it  alfo  in  de- 
fluxions,  which  come,  according  to  him,  from  the 
brain,  and  throw  themfelves  on  the  noftrils  or  ears,  or 
fill  the  mouth  with  faliva,  or  that  caufe  ftubborn  pains 
in  the  head,  and  a  wearinefs  or  an  extraordinary  hea- 
vinefs,  ora  weaknefs  of  the  knees,  or  a  fwelling  all  over 
the  body.  He  gave  it  to  confumptive  perfons  in  broth 
of  lentils,  to  fuch  as  were  aftli&ed  with  the  dropfy 
.  called  leucophlegmatia ,  and  in  other  chronical  diforders. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  he  made  ufe  of  it  in  acute  di- 
ftempers,  except  in  the  cholera  morbus,  where  he  fays 
he  preferibed  it  with  benefit.  Some  took  this  medi¬ 
cine  falling  :  but  moft  took  it  after  fupper,  as  was  com¬ 
monly  pradlifed  with  regard  to  vomits  taken  by  way 
of  prevention.  The  reafon  why  he  gave  this  medicine 
moft  commonly  after  eating  was,  that  by  mixing  with 
the  aliments,  its  acrimony  might  be  fomewliat  abated, 
and  it  might  operate  with  lefs  violence  on  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  ftomach.  With  the  fame  intention  alfo 
he  fometimes  gave  a  plant  called  fefamoldes ,  and  fome¬ 
times  mixed  it  with  hellebore.  Laftly,  In  certain 
cafes  he  gave  what  he  called  foft  or  /•we£t  hellebore. 
This  term  had  fome  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  hel¬ 
lebore,  or  perhaps  to  the  quantity  he  gave  of  it. 

When  Hippocrates  intended  only* to  keep  the  body 
open,  or  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  inteftines,  he 
made  ufe  of  fimples  ;  as,  for  example,  the  herb  mer¬ 
cury,  or  cabbage  ;  the  juice  or  decoction  of  which  he 
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ordered  to  be  drank.  For  the  fame  purpofe  he  ufed  Hippo- 
whey,  and  alfo  cows  and  afles  milk  ;  adding  a  little  fait  crate3, 
to  it,  and  fometimes  lettftig  it  boil  a  little.  If  he  gave 
afles  milk  alone,  he  caufed  a  great  quantity  of  it  to  be 
taken,  fo  that  it  mull  of  neceflity  loofen  the  body.  In 
one  place  he  preferibes  no  lefs  than  nine  pounds  of  it 
to  be  taken  as  a  laxative,  but  does  not  fpecify  the  m 

time  in  which’ it  was  to  be  taken.  With  the  fame  in¬ 
tention  he  made  ufe  of  fuppofitories  and  clyfters.  The 
former  were  compounded  of  honey,  the  juice  of  the 
herb  mercury,  of  nitre,  powder  of  colocynth,  and  other 
{harp  ingredients,  to  irritate  the  anus.  Thefe  they 
formed  into  a  ball,  or  into  a  long  cylindrical  mafs  like 
a  finger.  The  clyfters  he  made  ufe  for  Tick  people 
were  fometimes  the  fame  with  thofe  already  mention¬ 
ed  as  preventives  for  people  in  health.  At  other  times 
he  mixed  the  decodtion  of  herbs  with  nitre,  honey,  and 
oil,  or  other  ingredients,  according  as  he  imagined  he 
could  by  that  means  attradl,  wafh,  irritate,  or  foften. 

The  quantity  of  liquor  he  ordered  was  about  36  ounces ; 
from  which  it  is  probable  he  did  not  intend  that  it 
fhould  all  be  ufed  at  one  time.  . 

On  fome  occafions  Hippocrates  propofed  to  purge 
the  head  alone.  This  practice  he  employed,  after  pur¬ 
ging  the  reft  of  the  body,  in  an  apoplexy,  inveterate 
pains  of  the  head,  a  certain  fort  of  jaundice,  a  con- 
fumption,  and  the  greateft  part  of  chronical  diftem- 
pers.  For- that  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  the  juices  of 
feveral  plants,  as  celery  ;  to  which  he  fometimes  added 
aromatic  drugs,  making  the  patients  fnuff  up  this  mix¬ 
ture  into  their  noftrils.  He  ufed  alfo  powders  com¬ 
pounded  of  myrrh,  the  flowers  of  brafs,  and  white  hel¬ 
lebore,  which  lie  caufed  them  to  put  up  into  the  nofe, 
to  make  them  fneeze,  and  to  draw  the  phlegm  from  the 
brain.  For  the  fame  purpofe  alfo  he  ufed  what  he 
calls  tetragonon ,  that  is  “  fomething  having  four  angles 
but  what  this  was,  is  ’  now  altogether  unknown,  and 
was  fo  even  in  the  days  of  Galen.  The  latter 
phyfician,  however,  conjcdlures  it  to  be  antimony,  or 
certain  flakes  found  in  it. 

In  the  diftemper  called  empyema  (or  a  colledlion  of 
matter  in  the  breaft),  he  made  ufe  of  a  very  rough  me¬ 
dicine.  He  commanded  the  patient  to  draw  in  his 
tongue  as  much  as  lie  was  able  ;  and  when  that  was 
done,  he  endeavoured  to  put  into  the  hollow  of  the 
lungs  a  liquor  that  irritated  the  part,  which,  railing  a 
violent  cough,  forced  the  lungs  to  difeharge  the  puru¬ 
lent  matter  contained  in  them.  The  materials  that  he 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  were  of  different  forts  ;  fome¬ 
times  he  took  the  root  of  arum,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  boiled  with  a  little  fait,  in  a  fuflicient  quantity  of 
water  and  oil  ;  diffolving  a  little  honey  in  it.  At 
other  times,  when  he  intended  to  purge  more  ftrongly, 
he  took  the  flowers  of  copper  and  hellebore  ;  after 
that  he  fliook  the  patient  violently  by  the  flioulders, 
the  better  to  loofen  the  pus.  This  remedy,  according 
to  Galen,  he  received  from  the  Cnidian  phyficians  ; 
and -it  has  never 'been  ufed  by  the  fucceeding  ones, 
probably  becaufe  the  patients  could  not  fuffer  it. 

Blood-letting  was  another  method  of  evacuation  His  mlxitps 
pretty  much  uled  by  Hippocrates.  Another  aim  he  refpeaing 
had  in  this,  belides  the  mere  evacuation,  was  to  divert  bl°°d  let- 
or  recal  the  courfe  of  the  blood  when  he  imagined  it  tin&* 
was  going  where  it  ought  not.  A  third  end  of  bleed¬ 
ing  was  to  procure  a  free  motion  of  the  blood  and  fpi- 

rits, 
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rits,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  following  paffage  : 

«  When  any  one  becomes  fpeechlefs  of  a  fudden 
'  (fays  he),  it  is  caufed  by  the  {hutting  of  the  veins, 
efpeeially  when  it  happens  to  perfons  otherwife  in 
good  health,  without  any  outward  violence.  In  this 
cafe  the  inward  vein  of  the  right  arm  muft  be  opened, 
and  more  or  lefs  blood  taken  away,  according  to  the 
age  or  conftituton  of  the  patient.  Thofe  that  lofe 
their  fpeech  thus  have  great  flufliings  in  their  face, 
their  eyes  are  ftiff,  their  arms  are  diilended,  their  teeth 
gnalh,  they  have  palpitations  of  the  arteries,  cannot 
open  their  jaws,  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  fpi- 
rits  are  intercepted  in  the  veins.  If  pain  enfues,  it  is 
by  the  accefiion  of  the  black  bile  and  (harp  humours. 
For  the  internal  parts  being  vellicated  or  irritated  by 
thefe  humours,  f offer  very  much  ;  and  the  veins,  be¬ 
ing  alfo  irritated  and  dried,  diftend  themfelver.  extraor¬ 
dinarily,  and  are  inflamed,  and  draw  all  that  can  flow 
to  them  ;  fo  that  the  blood  corrupting,  and  the  fpirits 
not  being  able  to  pafs  through  the  blood  by  their  or¬ 
dinary  pafTages,  the  parts  grow  cold  by  reafon  of  this 
flagnation  of  the  fpirits.  Hence  come  giddinefs,  lofs. 
of  fpeech,  and  convulfions,  if  this  diforder  reaches  to 
the  heart,  the  liver,  or  to  the  great  veins.  From  hence 
arife  alfo  epilepfies  and  palfies,  if.  the  defluxions  fall 
upon  the  parts  lad  mentioned  ;  and  that  they  dry  up, 
becaufe  the  fpirits  are  ‘denied  a  paffage  through  them. 
In  this  cafe,  after  fomentation,  a  vein  mull  be  opened, 
while  the  fpirits  and  humours  are  yet  fufpended  and 
unfett!ed.,, 

Hippocrates  had  alfo  a  fourth  intention  for  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  this  was  refrefhinent.  So  in  the  iliac  paflion, 
he  orders  bleeding  in  tlie  arm  and  in  the  head  ;  to  the 
end,  fays  he,  that  the  fuperior  venter,  or  the  bread, 
may  ceafe  to  be  overheated.  With  regard  to  this  eva¬ 
cuation,  his  conduct  was  much  the  fame  as  to  purging, 
in  refpe6l  of  time  and  perfons.  Wc  ought ?  fays  he, 
to  let  blood  in  acute  difeafes,  when  they  are  violent, 
if  the  party  be  lufty  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  We 
ought  alfo  to  have  regard  to  the  time,  both  in  refpedt 
to  the  difeafe  and  to  the  feafon  in  which  we  let  blood. 
He  alfo  informs  us,  that  blood  ought  to  be  let  in  great 
pains,  and  particularly  in  inflammations.  Among  thefe 
he  reckons  fueh  as  fall  upon  the  principal  vifeera,  as 
the  liver*  lungs,  and  fplecn,  as  alfo  the  quinfy  and 
pleurify,  if  the  pain  of  the  latter  be  above  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  In  thefe  cafes  he  would  have  the  patients 
blooded  till  they  faint,  efpeeially  if  the  pain  he  very 
acute  ;  or  rather  he  advifes  that  the  orifice  fliould  not 
be  clofed  till  the  colour  of  the  blood  alters,  fo  that  from 
livid  it  turn  red,  or  from  red  livid.  In  a  quinfy  he 
blooded  in  both  arms  at  once.  Difficulty  of  breathing 
he  alfo  reckons  among  the  diftempers  that  acquire 
bleeding  ;  and  he  mentions  another  fort  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of^the  lungs,  which  he  calls  a  fuelling  or  tumor 
©f  the  lungs  arifing  from  heat  ;  in  which  cafe  he  ad¬ 
vifes  to  bleed  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  direds  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  arms,  tongue,  and  noftrils.  To  make 
bleeding  the  more  ufeful  in  all  pains,  he  direded  to 
open  the  vein  nearefl  the  part  affeded  \  in  a  pleurify 
be  direds  to  take  blood  from  the  arm  of  the  fide  afFcd- 
ed  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  pains  of  the  head*  he 
direds  the  veins  of  the  nofe  and  forehead  to  be  opened. 
When  the  pain  was  not  urgent,  and  bleeding  was  ad^ 
rifed  by  way  of  prevention,  he  dijeded  the  blood  to 
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divert  the  blood  infenfibly'from  the  feat  of  pain.  The  ^ 
higheft  burning  fevers,  which  (how  neither  figns  of  in¬ 
flammation  nor  pain,  he  does  not  rank  among  thofe 
diflempers  that  require  bleeding.  On  the  contrary, 
he  maintains  that  a  fever  itfelf  is  in  fome  cafes  a  reafon 
againfl  bleeding.  If  any  one,  fays  he,  has  an  ulcer  in 
the  head,  he  mull  bleed,  unlefs  he  has  a  fever.  lie  fays 
further,  thofe  that  lofe  their  fpeech  oi  a  fudden  muft 
be  blooded,  unlefs  they  have  a  fever.  Perhaps  he  was 
afraid  of  bleeding  in  fevers,  becaufe  he  fuppofed  that 
they  were  produced  by  the  bile  and  pituita,  which 
grew  hot,  and  afterwards  heated  the  whole  body, 
which  is,  fays  he,  what  we  call  fever,  and  which,  in* 
his  opinion,  cannot  well  be  evacuated  by  bleeding.  In 
other  places  alfo  he  looks  upon  the  prefence  or  abun* 
dance  of  bile  to  be  an  objection  to  bleeding  ;  and  he 
orders  to  forbear  venefedtion  even  in  a  pleurify,  if  there 
he  bile.  To  this  we  mull  add,  that  Hippocrates  di- 
flinguifhcd  very  particularly  between  a  fever  which 
followed  no  other  diflemper,  but  was  itfelf  the  original 
malady,  and  a  fever  which  caine  upon  inflammation* 
In  the  early  ages  of  phyfic,  the  firft  were  only  proper¬ 
ly  called  fevers:  the  others  took  their  names  from  the 
parts  affected  ;  as  pleurify ,  peripneumony,  hepatitis ,  ne~ 
phrilis,  & c.  which  names  fignify  that  the  pleura,  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  or  the  kidneys,  are  difeafed,  but  do 
not  intimate  the  fever  which  accompanies  the  difeafe* 
In  this  latter  fort  of  fever  Hippocrates  conftantly  or¬ 
dered  bleeding,  but  not  m  the  former.  Jrlence,  in  his- 
books  “  Of  Epidemic  Diftempers,”  we  find  but  few  di¬ 
rections  for  bleeding  in  the  acute  diftempers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  great  number  of  continual  and  burning 
fevers  there  treated  of.  In  the  firft  and  third  book 
we  find  but  one  Angle  inilance  of  bleeding,  and  that 
in  a  pleurify  ;  in  which,  too,  he  ftaid  till  the  eighth, 
day  of  the  diflemper.  Galen,  however,  and  moft 
other  commentators  on  Hippocrates,  are  of  opinion 
that  he  generally  blooded  his  patients  plentifully  irv-the 
beginning  of  acute  diforders,  though  he  takes  no  no¬ 
tice  of  it  in  his  writings.  But  had  this  been  the  cafe,  he 
would  not  perhaps  have  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing 
fo  many  fevers  terminate  by  crifes,  or  natural  evacua¬ 
tions,  which  happen  of  themfelves  on  certain  days. 
Hippocrates,  in  fad,  laid  fo  much  weight  upon  the 
affiflance  of  nature  and  the  method  of  diet,  which  was 
his  favourite  medicine,  that  he  thought  it  they  took 
care  to  diet  the  patients  before-mentioned,  according 
to  rule,  they  might  leave  the  reft  to  nature.  Thefe 
principles,  from  which  he  never  deviates  ;  fo 
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that  his  pieces  of  Epidemical  Difeafes  feem  to  have 
been  compofed  only  with  an  intention  to  leave  to  po- 
flerity  an  exa&  model  of  management  in  purfuance  of 
thefe  principles. 

With  regard  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hippocrates 
for  bleeding,  we  muft  further  take  notice,  that  in  all 
difeafes  which  had  their  feat  above  the  liver,  he  blood¬ 
ed  in  the  arm,  or  in  fome  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  ;  but  for  thofe  that  were  fituated  below  it  he 
opened  the  veins  of  the  foot,  ankle,  or  ham.  If  the 
belly  was  too  laxative,  and  bleeding  was  at  the  fame 
time  thought  neceffary,  he  ordered  the  loofenefs  to  be- 
flopped  before  bleeding, 

Almofl  ail  thefe  inftances,  however,  regard  fcarce 
any  thing  but  acute  diftempers ;  but  we  find  feveral 
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-lippo-  concerning  chronical  difeafcs.  “  A  young  man  tom- 
T^tes.  plained  of  great  pain  in  his  belly,  with  a  rumb  mg 
•— V— '  while  he  was  failing,  which  ceafed  after  eating  :  this 
pain  and  rumbling  continuing,  his  meat  did  him  no 
good  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  daily  wafted  and  grew 
lean.  Several  medicines,  as  well  purges  as  vomits, 
were  given  him  in  vain.  At  length  it  was  refolved  to 
bleed liim  by  intervals,  firft  in  one  arm  and  then  in  the 
other,  till  he  had  fcarce  any  blood  leit,  and  by  this 
method  he  was  perfe&ly  cured.” 

*  Hippocrates  let  blood  alfo  in  a  dropfy,  even  in  a 
tympany  ;  and  in  both  cafes  he  prefcribes  bleeding  in 
the  arm.  In  a  difeafe  occafioned  by  an  overgrown 
fpleen,  he  propofes  bleeding  feveral  times  repeated  at 
a  vein  of  the  arm  which  he  calls  the  fpleneiic;  and  in 
a  kind  of, jaundice,  lje  propofes  bleeding  under  the 
tongue.  On  fome  occafions  he  took  away  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  blood,  as  appears  from  what  we  have  already 
obferved.  Sometimes  he  continued  the  blooding  till 
the  patient  fainted  :  at  other  times  he  would  blood  in 
both  arms  at  once ;  at  others,  he  did  it  in  feveral 
places  of  the  body,  and  at  feveral  times.  The  veins  he 
opened  were  thofe  of  the  arm,  the  hands,  the  ankles 
on  both  fides,  the  hams,  the  forehead,  behind  the  head, 
the  tongue,  the  nofe,  behind  the  ears,  under  the  breads, 
and  thofe  of  the  arms  ;  befides  which,  he  burnt  others, 
and  opened  feveral  arteries.  He  likewife  ufed  cup- 
ping-veffels,  with  intent  to  recal  or  withdraw  the 
humours  which  fell  upon  any  part.  Sometimes  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  bare  attra&ion  made  by 
the  cupping-veflels,  but  fometimes  alfo  he  made  fcari- 
fications. 

is  maxima  When  bleeding  and  purging,  which  were  the  prin- 
pe&ing  cipal  and  mod  general  means  ufed  by  Hippocrates 
urctics  for  taking  off  a  plethora,  proved  infufficient  for  that 
dfudon-  plirp0fe?  he  ha(}  recourfe  to  diuretics  and  fudorifics. 
The  former  were  of  different  forts,  according  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  perfons  :  fometimes  baths,  and 
fometimes  fvveet  wine,  were  employed  to  provoke 
urine  ;  fometimes  the  nourifhment  which  we  take  con¬ 
tributes  to  it  :  and  ainongft  thofe  herbs  which  are 
commonly  eaten, Hippocrates  recommends  garlic,  leeks, 
onions,  cucumbers,  melons,  gourds,  fennel,  and  all  other 
things  which  have  a  biting  tafte  and  a  ftrong  fmell. 
With  thefe  he  numbers  honey,  mixed  with  water  or 
vinegar,  and  all  fait  meats.  But,  on  fome  occafions, 
he  took  four  cantharides,  and,  pulling  off  their  wings 
and  feet,  gave  them  in  wine  and  honey.-  Thefe  reme¬ 
dies  were  given  in  a  great  number  of  chronical  dif- 
teinperfr  after  purging,  when  he  thought  the  blood  * 
was  overcharged  with  a  fort  of  moifture  which  he  calls 
ichor ;  or  in  fupprefiions  of  urine,  and  when  it  was 
made  in  lefs  quantity  than  it  ought.  There  were  alfo 
fome  cafes  in  which  he  would  force  fweat  as  well  as 
urine  i  but  he  neither  mentions  the  difeafes  in  which 
fudorifics  are  proper,  nor  lets  us  know  what  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  except*  in  one  fmgie 
paflage,  where  he  mentions  fweating,  by  pouring  upon 
the  head  a  great  quantity  of  water  till  the  feet  fweat  ; 
that  is,  till  the  fweat  diffufes  itfelf  over  the  whole  body, 
running  from  head  to  foot.  After  this  he  would  have 
them  eat  boiled  meat,  and  drink  pure  wine,  and  being 
well  covered  with  clothes,  lay  themfelves  down  to  reft. 
The  difeafe  for  which  he  propofes  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  remedy  is  a  fever ;  which  is  not,  according  to  him, 
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produced  by  bile  or  pjtuita,  but  by  mere  latitude,  or  Hippos 
fome  other  fimilar  caufe  ;  from  whence  we  may  con-  craves;  ^ 
elude  that  he  did  not  approve  of  fweating  in  any  other  ,1  v 
kind  of  fever. 

Other  remedies  which  Hippocrates  tells  us  he  made 
ufe  of  were  thofe  that  purged  neither  bile  nor  phlegm, 
but  a&  by  cooling,  drying,  heating,  moiftening,  or  by 
clofmg  and  thickening,  revolving  and  diftipaiing.  Thefe 
medicines,  however,  he  does  not  particularly  mention ; 
and  it  is  probable  they  were  only  fome  particular  kinds 
of  food.  To  thefe  lie  joined  hypnotics,  or  fuch  things 
as  procure  fieep  ;  but  thefe  laft  were  ufed  very  feldom, 
and,  it  is  moft  probable,  were  only  different  prepara¬ 
tions  of  poppies.  2'2' 

Laftly,  Befides  the  medicines  already  mentioned, The  ufe  hs' 
which  a&ed  in  a  fenfible  manner,  Hippocrates  made™^0^* 
ufe  of  others  called  Specifics  ;  whofe  a£lion  he  did  not CI 
underftand,  and  for  the  ufe  of  which  he  could  give  no 
reafon  befides  his  own  experience,  or  that  of  other 
phyficians.  Thefe  he  had  learned  from  his  prede-- 
ceffors  the  defendants  of  ALfculapius,  who,  being 
empirics ,  did  not  trouble  themfelves  about  inquiring  ‘ 
into  the  operation  of  their  remedies,  provided  their 
patients  were  cured.  iy' 

Of  the  external  remedies  preferibed  by  Hippo-  His  exter- 
crates,  fomentations  were  the  chief.  Thefe  were  ofn.al  aPphca^ 
t\$o  kinds.  The  one  was  a  fort  of  bath,  in  which  the  10  s’ 
patient  fat  in  a  vefTel  full  of  a  decoftion  of  fimples 
appropriated  to  his  malady  ;  fo  that  the  part  affedted 
was  foaked  in  the  decodlion.  This  was  chiefly  ufed 
in  diftempers  of  the  womb,  of  the  arms,  the  bladder, 
the  reins,  and  generally  all  the  parts  below  the  dia-  2^ 
phragm.  The  fecond  way  of  fomenting  was,  to  take  Foment*** 
warm  water  and  put  it  into  a  Ikin  or  bladder,  or  eventlons* 
into  a  copper  or  earthen  vefTel,  and  to  apply  it  to  the 
part  affedted  ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  pleurify.  They 
ufed  likewife  a  large  fponge,  which  they  dipped  in 
the  water,  or  other  hot  liquor,  and  fqueezed  out  part 
of  the  liquor  before  they  applied  it.  The  fame  ufe 
they  made  of  barley,  vetches,  or  bran,  which  were 
boiled  in  fome  proper  liquor,  and  applied  in  a  linen 
bag-  Thefe  are  called  moijl  fomentations .  The  dry 
ones  were  made  of  fait  or  millet,  heated  confiderably, 
and  applied  to  the  part.  Another  kind  of  fomenta¬ 
tion  was  the  vapour  of  fome  hot  liquor  ;  an  inftance 
of  which  we  find  in  his  firft  book  of  Women’s  Diftem¬ 
pers.  He  caft,  at  feveral  times,  bits  of  red-hot  iron 
into  urine,  and,  covering  up  the  patient  clofe,  caufed 
her  to  receive  the  (team  below.  His  defign  in  thefe 
kinds  of  fomentations  was  to  warm  the  part,  to  re- 
folve  or  diflipate,  and  draw  out  the  peccant  matter,  to 
mollify  and  aftuage  pain,  to  open  the  paflages,  or  even 
to  fhut  them,  according  as  the  fomentations  were  emol- 

J  o 

lient  or  aftringent. 

Fumigations  were  likewife  very  often  ufed  by  Hip-Fumigar- 
pocrates.  In  the  qninfy,  he  burned  hyflop  withtlons*' 
fulphur  and  pitch,  and  caufed  the  fmoke  to  be-  drawn 
'  into  the  throat  by  a  funnel  ;  and  by  this  means  he 
brought  away  abundance  of  phlegm  through  the 
mouth  and  through  the  nofe.  For  this  purpofe  he 
took  nitre,  marjoram,  and  crefs  feeds,,  which  he  boiled 
in  water,  vinegar,  and  oil,  and,  while  it  Was  on  the 
fire,  caufed  the  patient  to  draw  in  the  fteam  by  a  pipe. 

In  his  works  we  find  a  great  number  of  fumigants  for 
the  diftempers  of  women,  to  promote  the  menftrual 
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Hippo-  flux,  to  check  it,  to  help  conception,  and  to  eafe  pains 
crates.  jn  t}ie  matrix,  or  the  .  fuffocation  of  it.  On  thefe  oc-  # 
cafions  he  ufed  fuch  aromatics  as  were  then  known, 
viz.  cinnamon,  caffia,  myrrh,  and  feveral  odoriferous 
plants  ;  likewife  fome  minerals,  fuch  as  nitre,  fulphur, 
and  pitch,  and  caufed  them  to  receive  the  vapours 
through  a  funnel  into  the  uterus. 

Gargles.  Gargles,  a  kind  of  fomentations  for  the  mouth, 
were  alfo  known  to  Hippocrates.  In  the  quinfy  he 
ufed  a  gargle  made  of  marjoram,  favory,  celery,  mint, 
and  nitre,  boiled  with  water  and  a  little  vinegar. 
When  this  was  drained,  they  added  honey  to  it,  and 
27  waffied  their  mouths  frequently  with  it. 

Oils  and  Oils  and  ointments  were  likewife  much  ufed  by 

Ointments.  Hippocrates,  with  a  view  to  mollify  and  abate  pain, 
to  ripen  boils,  refolve  tumors,  refrefh  after  wearinefs, 
make  the  body  fnpple,  &c.  For  this  purpofe,  fome- 
times  pure  oil  of  olives  was  ufed  ;  fometimes  certain 
dimples  were  infufed  in  it,  as  the  leaves  of  myrtle  and 
rofes  *,  and  the  latter  kind  of  oil  was  in  much  requed 
among  the  ancients.  There  were  other  forts  of  oils 
fometimes  in  ufe,  however,  which  were  much  more 
compounded.  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  one  called  fufi- 
tium ,  which  was  made  of  the  dowers  of  the  iris,  of  fome 
aromatics,  and  of  an  ointment  of  narciflus  made  with 
the  dowers  of  narcidus  and  aromatics  infufed  in  oil. 
But  the  mod  compounded  of  all  his  ointments- was 
that  called  netopum ,  which  he  made  particularly  for 
women  ;  and  confided,  according  to  Hefychius,  of  a 
great  number  of  ingredients.  Another  ointment,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  ceratum ,  was  compofed  of 
oil  and  wax.  An  ointment  which  he  recommends  for 
the  foftening  of  a  tumor,  and  the  cleanfing  of  a 
wound,  was  made  by  the  following  receipt  :  “  Take 
the  quantity  of  a  nut  of  the  marrow  or  fat  of  a  fheep, 
of  madic  or  turpentine  the  quantity  of  a  bean,  and  as 
much  wax;  melt  thefe  over  a  lire,  with  oil  of  rofes,  for 
a  ceratum. ”  Sometimes  he  added  pitch  and  wax, 

and,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oil,  made  a  compo- 
fition  fomewhat  more  confident  than  the  former,  which 
*8  lie  called  cerapijfus . 

Cataplafms.  Cataplafms  were  a  fort  of  remedies  lefs  confident 
than  the  two  former.  They  were  made  of  powders 
of  herbs  deeped  or  boiled  in  water  or  fome  other  li¬ 
quor,  to  which  fometimes  they  added  oil.  They  were 
ufed  with  a  view  to .  foften  or  refolve  tumors,  ripen 
abfceffes,  & c.  though  they  had  alfo  cooling  cataplafms 
made  of  the  leaves  of  beets  or  oak,  fig  or  olive  trees, 
*9  boiled  in  water. 

Collyria.  Ladly,  To  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  external 
remedies  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  we  fhall  mention  a  fort 
of  medicine  called  collyrium.  It  was- compounded  of 
powders,  to  which  were  added  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fome  ointment,  or  juice  of  a  plant,  to  make  a  folid  or 
dry  mafs  ;  the  form  of  which  was  long  and  round, 
which  was  kept  for  ufe.  Another  compolition  of 
much  the  fame  nature  was  a  fort  of  lozenge  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  fmall  piece  of  money,  which  was  burnt 
upon  coals  for  a  perfume,  and  powdered  for  par¬ 
ticular  ufes.  In  his  works  we  find  likewife  defcrip- 
tions  of  powders  for  feveral  ufes,  to  take  off  fungous 
fiefh,  and  to  blow  into  the  eyes  in  ophthahnies,  &c.  ■ 
Thefe  were  almod  all  the  medicines  ufed  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  for  external  purpofes.  The  compound  me¬ 
dicines  given  inwardly  were  either  liquid,  folid,  dr 
hmbative.  The  liquid  ones  were  prepared  either  by 
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deco&ion  or  infufion  in  a  proper  liquor,  which,  when  Hippo.  i^.Sl 
{trained,  was  kept  for  ufe  ;  or  by  macerating  certain  cratc*1 
powders  in  fuch  liquors,  and  fo.  taking  them  toge- 
ther,  or  by  mixing  different  kinds  of  liquors  toge¬ 
ther.  The  folid  medicines  confided  of  juices  infpif- 
fated  ;  of  gums,  refins,  or  powders,  made  up  with 
them  or  with  honey,  or  fomething  proper  to  give  the 
neceffary  confidence  to  the  medicine.  Thefe  were 
made  up  in  a  form  and  quantity  fit  to  be  fwallowed 
with  eafe.  The  lambative  was  of  a  confidence  be¬ 
tween  folid  and  fluid  ;  and  the  patients  were  obliged 
to  keep  it  for  fome  time  to  diffolve  in  the  mouth,  that 
they  might  fwallow  it  leifurely.  This  remedy  was 
ufed  to  take  off  the  aorimony  of  thofe  humours  which 
fometimes  fall  upon  this  part,  and  provoke  coughing 
and  other  inconveniences.  The  bafis  of  this  lad  com- 
pofition  was  honey.  It  is  worth  our  obfervation,  that 
the  compound  medicines  of  Hippocrates  were  but  very 
few,  and  compofed  only  of  four  or  five  ingredients  at 
mod  ;  and  that  he  not  only  underdood  pharmacy,  or 
the  art  of  compounding  medicines,  but  prepared  fuch 
as  he  ufed  himfelf,  or  caufed  his  fervants  prepare  them 
in  his  houfe  by  his  dire&ions. 

-  We  have  thus  given  fome  account  of  the  date  of 
medicine  as  pra&ifed  and  taught  by  Hippocrates,  who, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  has  for  many  ages  been 
judly  confidered  as  the  father  of  phyfic.  For  when 
we  attend  to  the  date  in  which  he  found  medicine,  and  - 
the  condition  in  which  he  left  it,  we  can  hardly  be- 
ftow  fufficient  admiration  on  the  judgment  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  obfervations.  After  a  life  fpent  in  un¬ 
wearied  indudry,  he  is  faid  to  have  died  at  Lariffa, 
a  city  in  Theffaly,  in  the  ioid  year  of  his  age,  361 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrid. 

After  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  medicine  in  ancient 
Greece  gradually  derived  improvement  from  the  la¬ 
bour  of  other  phyficians  of  eminence.  And  we  may 
particularly  mention  three  to  whom  its  future  progrefs 
feems  to  have  been  not  a,  little  indebted,  viz.  Praxa- 
goras,  Erafidratus,  and  Herophilus.  30 

The  fird  phyfician  of  eminence  who  differed  confi-  Praxagorasp 
derably  in  his  pra&ice  from  Hippocrates  was  Praxa- 
goras.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  acquaints  us,  that  he 
made  great  ufe  of  vomits  in  his  pra&ice,  infomuch 
as  to  exhibit  them  in  the  iliac  paffion  till  the  ex¬ 
crements  were  difeharged  by  the  mouth.  In  this  dif-  *  I 
temper  he  alfo  advifed,  when  all  other  means  failed, 
to  open  the  belly,  cut  the  intedine,  take  out  the  in¬ 
durated  faeces,  and  then  to  few  up  all  again;  but  this 
•  pra&ice  has  not  probably  been  followed  by  any  fub- 
fequent  phyfician.  .  31 

Erafidratus  was  a  phyfician  of  great  eminence,  Erafiilratui 
and  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Seleucus,  one  of.  the 
fucceffors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  According  to 
Galen,  he  entirely  banifhed  venefe&ion  from  medi¬ 
cine  ;  though  fome  affirm  that*  he  did  not  totally  dif— 
card  it,  but  only  ufed  it  lefs  frequently  than  other 
phyficians.  His  reafons  for  difapproving  of  venefec- 
tion  are  as  follow  :  It  is  difficult  to  fucceed  in  vene- 
feftion,  becaufe  we  cannot  always  fee  the  vein  we  in¬ 
tend  to  open,  and  becaufe  we  are  not  fure  but  we 
may  open  an  artery  indeed  of  a  vein.  We  cannot 
afeertain  the  true  quantity,  to  be  taken.  If  we  take 
too  little,  the  intention  is  by  no  means  anfwered  :  if 
we  take  too.  much,  we  run  a  rifk  of  deftroying  the 
patient.  The  evacuation  of  the  venous  blood  alfo  is 

fucceeded 
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*  ififtratus.  fucceeded  by  that  of  the  fpiritsy  which  on  that  oc- 
'  11  '  cafiori  pafs  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  It  muft 

>  ‘  likewife  be  obferved,  that  as  the  inflammation  is 

formed  in  the  arteries  by  the  blood  coagulated  in  their 
.  orifices,  venefe&ion  mull  of  courfe  be  flifelefs  and  of 
no  effe£ti 

As  Erafiflratus  did  not  approve  of  venefe&ion,  fo 
neither  did  he  of  purgatives,  excepting  very,  rarely, 
but  exhibited  clyfters  and  vomits  ;  as  did  alfo  his  mar 
{ter  Chryfippus.  Ke  was  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  clyilers  fhould  be  mild  ;  and  condemned  the  large 
quantity  and  acrid  quality  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  reafon  why  purgatives  were  not  much 
ufed  by  him  was,  that  he  imagined  purging  and  vene- 
fe&ion  could  anfwer  no  other  purpofe(  than  diminifli- 
ing  the  fulnefs  of  the  veflels  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he 
aflerted  that  there  were  more  effedlual  means  than  ei¬ 
ther  phlebotomy  or  purging.  He  aflerted  that  the 
humours  difcharged  by  cathartics  were  not  the  fame  in 
the  body  that  they  appeared  after  the  difcharge  ;  »but 
that  the  medicines  changed  their  nature,  and  produced 
•  a  kind  of  corruption  in  them.  This  opinion  has  fince 
been  embraced  by  a  great  number  of  phyflcians.  He 
did  not  believe  that  purgatives  a£fed  by  attraction  ; 
but  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  this  principle  what  Mr 
Le  Clerc  imagines  to  be  the  fame  with  Ariftotle’s 
fug  a  vacui.  The  principal  remedy  fubflituted  by  him 
in  place  of  purging  and  venefedtion  was  abftinence. 
When  this,  in  conjunction  with  clyfters  and  vomits, 
was  not  fufficient  to  eradicate  the  difeafe,  he  then  had 
recourfe  to  exercife.  All  this  was  done  with  a  view 
to  diminifli  the  plenitude,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  all  difeafes.  Galen 
alfo  informs  us,  that  Erafiflratus  had  fo  great  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  virtues  of  fuccory  in  difeafes  of  the  vifcera 
and  lower  belly,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  liver, 
that  he  took  particular  pains  to  defcribe  the  method 
of  boiling  it,  which  was,  to  boil  it  in  water  till  it 
was  tender  ;  then  to  put  it  into  boiling  water  a  fecond 
time,  in  order  to  deftroy  its  bitternefs  ;  afterwards  to 
take  it  out  of  the  water,  and  preferve  it  in  a  veflel  with 
oil ;  and  laftly,  when  it  is  to  be  ufed,  add  a  little  weak 
vinegar  to  it.  Nay,  fo  minute  and  circumftantial  was 
Erafiflratus  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  fuccory,  that  he  gave  orders  to  tic  feveral  of 
the  plants  together,  becaufe  that  was  the  more  com¬ 
modious  method  of  boiling  them.  The  reft  of  Era- 
flftratus’s  medicines  confifted  almoft  entirely  of  regi¬ 
men  ;  to  which  he  added  fome  topical  remedies,  fuch 
as  cataplafms,  fomentations,  and  unCIions.  ‘In  fliort, 
as  he  could  neither  endure  compounded  medicines, 
nor  fuperftitious  and  fine-fpun.reafonings,  he  reduced 
medicine  to  a  very  Ample  and  compendious  art. 

With  regard  to  furgery,  Erafiflratus  appears  to 
have  been  very  bold;  and  as  an  anatomift  he  is  faid  to 
have  been,  exceedingly  cruel,  infomuch  that  he  is  re- 
prefented  by  fome  a3  having  difleCted  criminals  while 
See  Ana- yet  alive  *.  In  a  fchirrous  liver,  or  in  tumors  of 
.  ny,  Hijt,  that  organ,  Ccelius  Aurelianus  obferves,  that  Erafiflra¬ 
tus  made  an  incifion  through  the  {kin  and  integu¬ 
ments,  and  having  opened  the  abdomen  he  applied  me¬ 
dicines' immediately  to  the  part  affeCled.  But  though 
he  was  thus  bold  in  performing  operations  on  the  liver, 
yet  he  did  not  approve  of 'the  paracentefis  or  tapping 
in  the  dr.opfy;  becaufe  (faid  he)  the  waters  being  eva- 
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cuated,  the  liver,  which  is  inflamed  and  become  hard  Erafiflratus. 
like  a  ftone,  is  more  prefled  by  the  adjacent  parts '  \ 

which  the  waters  kept  at  a  diftance  from  it,  fo  that 
by  this  means  the  patient  dies.  He  declared  alfo- 
againft  drawing*  teeth  which  were  not  loofe;  and  ufed 
to  tell  thofe  who  talked  with  him  on  this  operation. 

That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  there  was  to  be  fcen  an 
inftrument  of  lead  for  drawing  teeth  ;  in  order  to  in- 
iinuate  that  we  mnft  not  attempt  the  extirpation  of 
any  but  fuch  as  are  loofe,  and  call  for  no  greater  force 
for  their  extirpation  than  what  may  be  fuppofed  in  an 
inftrument  of  lead.  «z 

Herophilus,  the  difciple  of  Praxagoras,  and  cotem- Herophi- 
porary  of  Erafiflratus,  followed  a  lefs  Ample  practice:  lus. 
he  made  fo  great  ufe  of  medicines  both  Ample  and 
compound,  that  neither  he  nor  his  difciples  would 
undertake  the  cure  of  any  diforder  without  them.  He 
feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  Arft  who  treated  accurate¬ 
ly  of  the  do&rine  of  pulfes,  of  which  Hippocrates 
had  but  a  fuperAcial  knowledge.  Galen,  however, 
affirms,  that  on .  this  fubjedl  he  involved  himfelf 
in  difficulties,  and  advanced  abfurdities  ;  which  in¬ 
deed  we  are  not  greatly  to  wonder  at,  confidering 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  took  notice  of  a 
difeafe  at  that  time,  pretty  rare,  and  to  which  he  a- 
feribes  certain  fudden  deaths.  He  calls  it  a  palfy  of 
the  heart  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  the  fame  difeafe  with 
what  is  now  termed  the  angina  peEloris* 

According  to  Celfus,  it  was  about  this  time  that 
medicine  was  Arft  divided  into  three  blanches,  viz.  the 
dietetic,  the  pharmaceutical,  and  the  chirurgical  medi¬ 
cine.  The  Arft  of  thefe  employed  a  proper  regimen 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ;  the  fecond,  medicines  ;  and 
the  third,  the  operation  of  the  hands  :  and  the  fame 
author  informs  us,  that  thefe  three  branches  became 
now  the  bufinefs  of  as  many  diftindl  claftes  of  men  r 
fo  that  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  origin  of  the 
three  profeffions,  of  phyflcians,  apothecaries,  and  fur- 
geons. — Before  this  diviAon,  thofe  called  phyflcians 
difcharged  all  the  feveral  offices  belonging  to  the  three 
profeffions  ;  and  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  them,, 
viz.  one  called  cc^itixtoukoi,  who  only  gave  their  advice 
to  the  patients,  and  directions  to  tliofe  of  an  inferior 
clafs,  who  were  called  ^miov^ya,  and  worked  with  their 
hands  either  in  the  performing  operations,  or  in  the 
compofltion  and  application  of  remedies.  ^ 

The  Arft  grand  revolution  which  happened  in  the  The  Empi- 
medicinal  art  after  the  days  of  Herophilus  and  Era-  rics. 
flftratus  was  occafloned  by  the  founding  of  the  empiric 
fe6t  by  Serapion  of.  Alexandria  about  287  years  before 
Chrift.  The  diviAon  into  dogmatifts  and  empirics 
had  indeed  fubflfted  before  ;  but  about  this  time  the 
latter  party  began  to  grow  ftrong,  and  to  have  chain- Serapion, 
pions  publicly  aflerting  its  caufe.  Galen  informs  us, 
that  Serapion  ufed  Hippocrates  very  -ill  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  in  which  he  difeovered  an  excefs.  of  pride,  feli> 
fufficiency,  and  contempt  for  all  the  phyflcians  that 
went  before  him.  We  have  fome  Iketches  cf  his 
practice  in  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  from  which  we  may* 
infer  that  he  retained  the  medicines  of  Hippocrates 
and  the  other  phyflcians  who  went  before  him,  though 
he  reje&ed  their  reafoning.  We  know  not  what  ar¬ 
guments  he  advanced  for  the  fupport  of  his  fentiments,. 
flnee  his  works  are  loft,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  other. 


empirics  ;  and  we  ihould  know  nothing  at  all 
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of  them,  if  their  adverfaries  had  not  quoted  tliem-in 
order  to,  confute  them. 

The  empirics  admitted  only  one  general  method  of 
obtaining  (kill  in  the  medical  art,  which  was  by  ex¬ 
perience,  called  by  the  Greeks  tpvru’ix.  From  this 
word  they  took  their  name,  and  refufed  to  be  called 
after  the  founder  or  any  champion  of  their  fe£t. 
They  defined  experience  a  knowledge  derived  from 
the  evidence  of  fenfe.  It  was  either  fortuitous,  or 
acquired  by  delign.  For  acquiring  practical  fkill  they 
recommended  what  they  called  or  one’s  own 

obfervation,  and  the  reading  of  hiftories  or  cafes  faith¬ 
fully  related  by  others.  Hence  they  thought  that 
we  are  enabled  to  know  a  difeafe  by  its  refemblance 
to  others  ;  and,  when  new  difeafes  occured,  to  con¬ 
clude  what  was  proper  to  be  done  from  the  fymptoms 
they  had  in  common  with  others  that  were  before 
known.  They  afferted,  that  obfervation  ought  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  employed  in  two  different  ways  ;  firft  in 
difeovering  what  tilings  are  falutary,  and  what  are  of 
an  indifferent  nature  ;  and,  fecondly,  what  particular 
difeafe  is  produced  by  a  certain  concurrence  of  fymp¬ 
toms  ;  for  they  did  not  call  every  fymptom  a  difeafe, 
but  only  fucli  a  combination  of  them  as  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  they  found  to  accompany  each  other,  and 
produced  fuch  diforders  as  began  and  terminated  in 
the  fame  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dogmatift  affirmed,  that 
there  was  a  neceflity  for  knowing  the  latent  as  well 
as  the  evident  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  that  the  phyii- 
cian  ought  to  underftand  the  natural  a&ions  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body,  which  neceflarily  prefup- 
pofes  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts.  By  fecret 
or  latent  caufes  they  meant  fuch  as  related  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are  compofed, 
and  which  are  the  origin  of  a  good  or  bad  ftate  of 
health.  They  afferted  that  it  was  impoflible  to  know 
how  to  cure  a  difeafe  without  knowing  the-  caufc 
whence  it  proceeded  ;  becaufe  undoubtedly  it  behoved 
them  to  vary  prodigioufly  in  themfelves  according  to 
the  different  caufes  by  which  they  were  produced. 

The  next  remarkable  perfon  in  the  hiffory  of  phyfic 
is  Afclepiades,  who  flourifhed  in  the  century  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  birth  of  Chriff.  He  introduced 
the  philofophy  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  into  me¬ 
dicine,  and  ridiculed  the  do&rines  of  Hippocrates. 
He  afferted,  that  matter,  confidered  in  itfelf,  was  of  an 
unchangeable  nature  ;  and  that  all  perceptible  bodies 
were  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmaller.  ones,  between 
which  there  were  interfperfed  an  infinity  of  fmall  fpaCes 
totally  void  of  all  matter.  He  thought  that  the  foul 
Itfelf  was  compofed  of  thefe  fmall  bodies.  He  laughed 
at  the  principle  called  Nature  by  Hippocrates,  and 
alfo  at  the  imaginary  faculties  faid  by  him  to  be  fub- 
fervient  to  her  ;  and  itill  more  at  what  he  called  At - 
traction*  This  laft  principle  Afclepiades  denied  in 
every  niffance,  even  in  that  of  the  loadftone  and  Reel, 
imagining  that  this  phenomenon  proceeded  from  a 
concourie  of  corpufcles,  and  a  particular  difpofition  or 
modification  of  their  pores.  He  alfo  maintained,  that 
nothing  happened  or  was  produced  without  fome  caufe  \ 
and  that  what  was  called  nature  was  in  reality  no 
more  than  matter  and  motion .  From  this  laff  prin¬ 
ciple  he  inferred  that  Hippocrates  knew  not  what  he 
faid  when  he  fpoke  of  nature  as  an  intelligent  being, 
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and  aferibed  qualities  of  different  kinds  to  her.  For  Afclepi- 
the  fame  reafon  be  ridiculed  the  dodrine  of  Hippo-  ade5‘ 
crates  with  regard  to  crifes  ;  and  afferted  that  the  ' 
termination  of  difeafes  might  be  as  well  accounted  for 
from  mere  matter  and  motion.  He  maintained,  that 
we  were  deceived  if  we  imagined  that  nature  always 
did  good  ;  lince  it  was  evident  that  file  often  did  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  As  for  the  days  particularly 

fixed  upon  by  Hippocrates  for  crifes,  or  thofe  on 
which  we  ufually  obferve  a  change  either  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  or  the  worfe,  Afclepiades  denied  that  fuch  altera¬ 
tions  happened  on  thofe  days  rather  than  on  others. 

Nay,  he  afi’erted  that  the  crifis  did  not  happen-  at  any 
time  of  its  own  accord,  or  by  the  particular  determi¬ 
nation  of  nature  for  the  cure  of  the  diforder,  but  that 
it  depended  rather  on  the  addrefs  and  dexterity  of  the 
phyfieian  ;  that  we  ought  never  to  wait  till  a  diftem- 
per  terminates  of  its  own  accord,  but  that  the  pliyfi- 
cian  by  his  care  and  medicines  muff  haften  on  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  cure. — According  to  him,'  Hippocrates  and 
other  ancient  phyncians  attended  their  patients  rather 
with  a  view  to  obferve  in  what  manner  they  died  than  • 
in  order  to  cure  them  ;  and  this  under  pretence  that 
nature  ought  to  do  all  herfelf,  without  any  affiftance. 

According  to  Afclepiades,  the  particular  affemblage 
of  the  various  corpufcles  above-mentioned,  and  repre- 
fented  as  of  different  figures,^  is  the  reafon  why  there 
are  feveral  pores  or  interfaces  within  the  common 
mafs,  formed  by  tliefe  corpufcles  ;  and  why  tliefe  pores 
are  of  a  different  fize.  rI  his  being  taken  for  granted, 
as  thefe  pores  are  in  all  the  bodies  we  obferve,  it  muff 
of  courfe  follow  that  the  human  body  has  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf,  which,  as  well  as  thofe  .  of  all  other  bo¬ 
dies,  contain  other  minute  bodies,  which  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  by  thofe  pores  that  communicate  with  ea/i  other  ; 
and  as  thefe  pores  or  interftices  are  larger  or  fmaller., 
fo  the  corpufcles  which  pafs  through  them  differ  pro- 
portionably  as  to  largenefs  and  minutenefs.  The 
blood  conliffs  of  the  largeft  of  thefe  corpufcles,  and 
the  fpirits,  or  the  heat,  of  the  fmalleff. 

From  thefe  principles  he  infers,  that  as  long  as  the 
corpufcles  are  freely  received  by  the  pores,  the  body 
remains  in  its  natural  ftate  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  it  be¬ 
gins  to  recede  from  that  ftate,  when  the  corpufcles  find 
any  obftacle  to  their  palfage.  Health  therefore  de¬ 
pends  on  the  juft  proportion  between  the  pores  and  the 
corpufcles  they  arc  deftmed-to  receive  and  tranfmit  ; 
as  difeafes,  on  the  contrary,  proceed  from  a  difpropor- 
tion  between  tliefe  pores  and  the  corpufcles.  I  he 
moft  ufual  obftacle  on  this  occafion  proceeds  from  the 
corpufcles  embracing  each  other,  and  being  retained 
in  fome  of  their  ordinary  paffages,  whether  thefe  cor¬ 
pufcles  arrive  in  too  large  a  number,  are  of  irregular 
figures,  move  too  faff  or  too  fiov*7,  &c. 

Among  the  diforders  produced  by  the  corpufcles 
Hopping  of  their  own  accord,  Afclepiades  reckoned 
phrenfies,  lethargies,  pleurifies  and  burning  fevers. 

Pains,  in  particular,  are  claffed  among  the  accidents 
which  derive  tlieir  origin  from  a  ftagnation  of  the 
largeft  of  all  the  corpufcles  of  which  the  blood  con- 
fifts.  Among  the  diforders  produced  by  the  bad  ftate 
and  difpefition  of  the  pores,  he  placed  deli quiums,  lan¬ 
guors,  extenuations,  leannefs,  and  dropfies.  Thefe 
laft  diforders  he  thought  proceeded  from  the  pores 
beinsr  too  much  relaxed  and  opened :  the  dropiy  in 
b  particular, 
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/illepiudes*particular,  he  thinks,  proceeds  from  the  flefh  being 
— ■  perforated  with  various  fmall  holes,  which  convert  the 
nourifhment  received  into  them  into  water.  Hunger, 
and  efpecially  that  fpecies  of  it  called  fames  camna , 
proceeds  from  an  opening  of  the  large  pores  of  the 
ftomach  and  belly  ;  and  thirft  from  an  opening  of 
their  fmall  ones.  Upon  the  fame  principles  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  intermittent  fevers.  Quotidian  fevers  are 
caufed  by  a  retention  of  the  largeft  corpufcles,  thofe 
of  the  tertian  kind  by  a  retention  of  corpufcles  fome- 
what  fmaller,  and  quartan  fevers  are  produced  by  a  re¬ 
tention  of  the  fmalleft  corpufcles  of  all. 

The  pradlice  of  Afclepiades  was  fuited  to  remove 
thefe  imaginary  caufes  of  diforders.  He  compofed  a 
book  concerning  common  remedies,  which  he  prin¬ 
cipally  reduced  to  three,  viz.  geftation,  fri&ion,  and 
the  ufe  of  wine.  By  various  exercifes  he  propofed  to 
render  the  pores  more  open,  and  to  make  the  juices 
and  fmall  bodies,  which  caufe  difeafes  by  their  reten¬ 
tion,  pafs  more  freely  ;  and  while  the  former  phy- 
ficians  had  not  recourfe  to  geftation  till  towards  the 
end  of  long-continued  diforders,  and  when  the  patients, 
though  entirely  free  from  fever,  were  yet  too  weak 
to  take  fufficient  exercife  by  walking,  Afclepiades  ufed 
geftation  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  moft  burn¬ 
ing  fevers.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  one  fever 
was  to  be  cured  by  another  ;  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  was  to  be  exhauftedby  making  him  watch  and 
endure  thirft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  for  the  two  firft 
days  of  the  diforder,  he  would  not  allow  them  to  cool 
their  mouths  with  a  drop  of  water.  Celfus  alfo  obferves, 
that  though  Afclepiades  treated  his  patients  like  a 
butcher  during  the  firft  days  of  the  diforder,  he  indul¬ 
ged  them  fo  far  afterwards  as  even  to  give  directions 
for  making  their  beds  in  the  fofteft  manner.  On  fe- 
veral  occalions  Afclepiades  ufed  frictions  to  open  the 
pores.  The  dropfy  was  one  of  the  diftempers  in  which 
this  remedy  was  ufed  ;  but  the  moft  fingular  attempt 
was,  'by  this  means,  to  lull  phrenetic  patients  afleep. 
But  though  he  enjoined  exercife  fo  much  to  the  fick, 
he  denied  it  to  thofe  in  health  ;  a  piece  of  conduCt  not 
a  little  furpriling  and  extraordinary.  He  allowed  wine 
freely  to  patients  in  fevers,  provided  the  violence  of  the 
diftemper  was  fomewhat  abated.  Nor  did  he  forbid 
it  to  thofe  who  were  affli&ed  with  a  phrenzy  :  nay, 
he  ordered  them  to  drink  it  till  they  were  intoxicated, 
pretending  by  that  means  to  make  them  fleep ;  becaufe, 
he  faid,  wine  had  a  narcotic  quality,  and  procured  fleep, 
which  he  thought  abfolutely  neceflary  for  thofe  who 
laboured  under  that  diforder.  To  lethargic  patients 
lie  ufed  it  on  purpofe  to  excite  them,  and  roufe  their 
fenfes  :  he  alfo  made  them  fmell  ftrong-fcented  fub- 
ftances,  fuch  as  vinegar,  caftor,  and  rue,  in  order  to 
make  them  fneeze  ;  and  applied  to  their  heads  cata- 
plafins  of  muftard  made  up  with  vinegar. 

Befides  thefe  remedies,  Afclepiades  enjoined  his  pa¬ 
tients  abftinence  to  an  extreme  degree.  For  the  firft 
three  days,  according  to  Celfus,  he  allowed  them  no 
aliment  whatever  ;  but  on  the  fourth  began  to  give 
them  viCfuals.  According  to  Caelius  Aurelianus,  how¬ 
ever,  he  began  to  nourifh  his  patients  as  foon  as  the 
fccceflion  of  the  difeafe  was  diminished,  not  waiting 
till  an  entire  remiflion  ;  giving  to  fome  aliments  on 
the  firft,  to  others  on  the  fecond,  to  others  on  the 
third,  and  fo  on  to  the  feventh  day.  It  feems  almoft 
incredible  to  us,  that  people  fliould  be  able  to  faft  till 
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this  laft  mentioned  term  ;  but  Celfus  affures  us,  that  Afclpeiade* 
abftinence  till  the  feventh  day  was  enjoined  by  the 
predeceflors  of  Afclepiades,  and  by  Heraclides  Ta- 
rentinus. 

The  next  great  revolution  which  happened  in  the 
medicinal  art,  was  brought  about  by  Themifon,  the 
difciple  of  Afclepiades,  who  lived  not  long  before  the 
time  of  Celfus,  during  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Auguf-  ^ 

tus,  or  beginning  of  that  of  Tiberius.  The  fe<ft  Methodic 
founded  by  him  was  called  methodic ,  becaufe  he  endea-feft. 
voured  to  find  a  method  of  rendering  medicine  more 
eafy  than  formerly.  ^ 

He  maintained,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  Themifon. 
difeafes  was  not  neceflary,  provided  we  have  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  what  difeafes  have  in  common  and  analogous 
cafes  to  one  another.  In  confequence  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  divided  all  difeafes  into  two,  or  at  moft  three, 
kinds.  The  firft  included  difeafes  ariling  from  ftridlure; 
the  fecond,  thofe  arifing  from  relaxation ;  and  the 
third,  thofe  of  a  mixed  nature,  or  fuch  as  partook 
both  of  ftridlure  and  relaxation. 

Themifon  alfo  aflerted,  that  difeafes  are  fometimes 
cute,  and  fometimes  chronical ;  that  for  a  certain  time 
they  increafe  ;  that  at  a  certain  time  they  are  at  their 
height ;  and  that  at  laft  they  are  obferved  to  dimi- 
nifli.  Acute  difeafes,  therefore,  according  to  him, 
muft  be  treated  in  one  way,  and  chronical  ones  in  ano¬ 
ther  ;  one  method  muft  be  followed  with  fuch  as  are 
in  their  augmentation,  another  with  fuch  as  are  at 
their  height,  and  a  third  with  fuch  as  are  in  their  de- 
clenfion.  He  aflerted,  that  the  whole  of  medicine  con- 
fifted  in  the  obfervation  of  that  fmall  number  of  rules 
which  are  founded  upon  things  altogether  evident.  He 
faid,  that  all  diforders,  whatever  their  nature  was,  if 
included  under  any  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned, 
ought  to  be  treated  precifely  in  the  fame  way,  in  what¬ 
ever  country  and  with  whatever  fymptoms  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  arife.  Upon  thefe  principles,  he  defined  me¬ 
dicine  to  be  a  method  of  conducing  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  difeafes  have  in  common  with  each  other,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  is  evident. 

Themifon  was  old  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Methodic  fed!  ;  and  it  was  only  brought  to  perfec-  g 
tion  by  Theflalus,  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Nero.  Theflalus. 
Galen  and  Pliny  accufe  this  phyfician  of  intolerable  in- 
folence  and  vanity,  and  report  that  he  gave  himfelf 
the  air  of  defpiling  all  other  phyficians  ;  and  fo  intoler¬ 
able  was  his  vanity,  that  he  affuined  the  title  of  the 
conqueror  of  phyficians ,  which  he  caufed  to  be  put  up¬ 
on  his  tomb  in  the  Appian  way.  Never  was  moun¬ 
tebank  (fays  Pliny),  attended  by  a  greater  number  of 
fpe&ators  than  Theflalus  had  generally  about  him  ; 
and  this  circumftance  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  confider  that  he  promifed  to  teach  the  whole  art  of 
medicine  in  lefs  than  fix  months.  In  reality,  the  art 
might  be  learned  much  fooner  if  it  comprehended  no 
more  than  what  the  methodifts  thought  neceflary:  for 
they  cut  off  the  examination  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes 
followed  by  the  dogmatics;  and  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  the  laborious  obfervations  of  the  empirics,  indica¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  difeafes,  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  refemblance  they  bear  to  each  other.  The  moft 
fkilful  of  all  the  methodic  fe<ft,  and  he  who  put  the  laft 
hahd  to  it,  was  Soranus.  He  lived  under  the  emperors  Soranus. 
Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  was  a  native  of  Ephefus.  4Q 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  medical  writers  of  an-  Celfus, 

I  tiquity 
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tiquity  was  Celfus,  whom  we  have  already  had  oc- 
eafion  to  mention.  Moft  writers  agree  that  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  but  his  country  is  uncertain. 

It  is  even  difputed  whether  or  not  he  was  a  profeffed 
phyfician.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  his  books  on 
medicine  are  the  moil  valuable  of  all  the  ancients  next 
to  thofe  of  Hippocrates.  From  the  latter,  indeed,  he 
has  taken  fo  much,  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  the  La¬ 
tin  Hippocrates  ;  but  he  has  not  attached  himfelf  to 
him  fo  clofely  as  to  rejed  the  affiftance  of  other  au¬ 
thors.  In  many  particulars  he  has  preferred  Afcle- 
piades.  With  him  he  laughs  at  the  critical  days  of 
Hippocrates,  and  afcribes  the  invention  of  them  to 
a  foolifh  and  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  Pythago¬ 
rean  doctrine  of  numbers.  He  alfo  reje&ed  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Hippocrates  with  regard  to  venefedion,  of 
which  he  made  a  much  more  general  ufe  ;  but  did  not 
take  away  fo  much  at  a  time,  thinking  it  much  better 
to  repeat  the  operation  than  weaken  the  patient  by  too 
great  an  evacuation  at  one  time.  He  ufed  cupping 
alfo  much  more  frequently,  and  differed  from  him 
with  regard  to  purgatives.  In  the  beginning  of  dif- 
orders,  he  faid,  the  patients  ought  to  endure  hunger 
and  thirft  :  but  afterwards  they  were  to  be  nounlhed 
with  good  aliments;  of  which,  however,  they  were  not 
to  take  too  much,  nor  fill  themfelves  all  of  a  fudden, 
after  having  faffed.  He  does  not  fpecify  how  long 
the  patient  ought  to  pra&ife  abftinence  ;  but  affirms, 
that  in  this  particular  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  regard 
to  the  difeafe,  the  patient,  the  feafon,  the  climate,  and 
other  circumftances  of  a  like  nature.  The  fignsdrawn 
from  the  pulfe  he  looked  upon  to  be  very  precarious 
and  uncertain.  «  Some  (fays  he),  lay  great  ffrefs  up¬ 
on  the  beating  of  the  veins  or  the  arteries  ;  which  is  a 
deceitful  circumftance,  lince  that  beating  is  flow  pr 
quick,  and  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  age,  fex, 
and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  It  even  fometimes 
happens  that  the  pulfe  is  weak  and  languid  when  the 
ffomach  is  difordered,  or  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever, 
though  in  other  rtfpeds  the  body  be  in  a  good  ftate  ; 
fo  that  we  might,  in  this  latter  cafe,  be  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  man  is  very  weak,  when  he  is  juff  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  violent  paroxyfm,  lias  ftrength  enough  left, 
and  may  be  eafily  recovered  from  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  pulfe  is  often  high,  and  in  a  violent  com¬ 
motion,  when  one  has  been  expofed  to  the  fun,  or 
comes  out  of  a  bath,  or  from  uling  exercife  ;  or  when 
one  is  under  the  influence  of  anger,  fear,  or  any  other 
paffion.  Bcfides,  the  pulfe  is  eafily  changed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  phyfician,  in  confequence  of  the  patient  a 
anxiety  to  know  what  judgment  he  will  pafs  upon  his 
cafe.  To  prevent  this,  the  phyfician  muff  not  feel  the 
patient’s  pulfe  on  his  firft  arrival  :  he  muff  firft  fit  down 
by  him,  affume  a  cheerful  air,  inform  himfelf  of  his  con¬ 
dition;  and  if  he  is  under  any  dread,  endeavour  to  re¬ 
move  it  by  encouraging  difcourfe  ;  after  which  he  may 
examine  the  beating  of  the  artery.  This,  nevertiielefs, 
does  riot  hinder  us  from  concluding,  that  if  the  light 
©f  the  phyfician  alone  can  produce  fo  remarkable  a 
change  in  the  pulfe,  a  thoufand  other  caufes  may  pro- 
.  duce  the  fame  effed.”  But  although  Celfus  thought 
for  himfelf,  and  in  not  a  few  particulars  differed  from 
his  predeceffovs,  yet  in  his  writings,  which  are  not  only 
ffill  preferved,  but  have  gone  through  almoft  innu¬ 
merable  editions,  we  have  a  compendious  view  of  the 
praaice  of  almoft  all  his  predeceffors ;  and  he  treats 
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of  the  healing  art  in  ail  its  branches,  whether  per-^  Celfus. 
formed  manu>  viciu,  <vel  medicamentis .  His  writings,'  v 
therefore,  will  naturally  be  had  recourfe  to  by  every 
one  who  wiffies  either  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
praaice  of  the  ancients  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  or  to  read  medical  Latin  in  its  gre&teft  pu- 

rity.  f  .  4* 

About  the  131ft  year  after  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of  Galen, 
the  emperor  Adrian,  lived  the  celebrated  Galen,  a  na* 
tive  of  Pergamus,  wliofe  name  makes  fuch  a  confpicu- 
ous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  phyfic.  At  this  time  the 
dogmatic,  empiric,  methodic,  and  other  fedts,  had 
each  their  abettors.  The  methodics  were  held  in 
great  efteem,  and  looked  upon  to  be  fuperior  to  the 
dogmatics,  who  were  ftrangely  divided  among  them- 
felves,  fome  of  them  following  .  Hippocrates,  others 
lirafiffratns,  and  others  Afclepiades.  The  empirics 
made  the  leaft  considerable  figure  of  any.  Galen  un¬ 
dertook  the  reformation  of  medicine,  and  reftored 
dogmatifm.  He  feems  to  have  been  of  that  fedt 
which  was  called  eclcSic ,  from  their  choofing  out  of 
different  authors  what  they  efteemed  good  in  them* 
without  being  particularly  attached  to  any  one  more 
than  the  reft.  This  declaration  he  indeed  fets  out 
with  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  he  follows  Hippo¬ 
crates  much  more  than  any  of  the  reft,  or  rather  fol¬ 
lows  nobody  elfc  but  him.  Though  before  his  time 
feveral  phyficians  had  commented  on  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  yet  Galen  pretends  that  none  of  them 
had  underftood  his  meaning.  His  firft  attempt  there¬ 
fore  was  to  explain  the  works  ot  Hippocrates  ;  with 
which  view  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  aftei  this  fet 
about  compofiiig  a  fyftem  of  his  own.  In  one  of  his 
books,  entitled,  “  Of  the  Eftablifhment  of  Medicine,” 
he  defines  the  art  to  be  one  which  teaches  to  pre- 
ferve  health  and  cure  difeafes.  In  another  book* 
however,  he  propofes  the  following  definition  :  “  Me¬ 
dicine  (fays  he),  is  a  fcience  which  teaches  what  is 
found,  and  what  is  not  fo  ;  and  what  is  of  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  nature,  or  holds  a  medium  between  what  is  found 
and  what  is  the  reverfe.”  He  affirmed,  that  theie  are 
three  things  which  conftitute  the  ohjedi  of  medicine, 
and  which  the  phyfician  ought  to  confider  as  found, 
as  not  found,  or  of  a  neutral  and  indifferent  nature. 

Thefe  are  the  body  itfelf,  the  figns,  and  the  caufes. 

He  efteems  the  human  body  found,  when  it  is  in  a 
good  ft  ate  or  habit  with  regard  to  the  iirnple  parts  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  and  when  belides  there  is  a  juft 
proportion  between  the  organs  formed  of  thefe  iimple 
parts.  On  the  contrary,  the  body  is  reckoned  to  be 
unfound,  when  it  recedes  from  this  ftate,  and  the  juft 
proportion  above  mentioned.  It  is  in  a  ftate  of  neiK 
trality  or  indifference,  when  it  is  in  a  medium  between 
'  foundnefs  and  its  oppofite  ftate.  The  falutary -ligna 
are  fuch  as  indicate  prefent  health,  and  prognofticate 
that  the  man  may  remain  in  that  ftate  for  fome  time 
to  come.  The  infalubrious  figns,  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
dicate  a  prefent  diforder,  or  lay  a  foundation  for  fu- 
fpe&ing  the  approach  of  one.  The  neutral  figns,  or 
fuch  as  are  of  an  indifferent  nature,  denote  neither 
health  nor  indifpofition,  either  for  the  prefent,  or  for 
the  time  to  come.  In  like  manner  lie  fpeaks  of  cauies 
falutary,  unfalutary,  and  indifferent. 

Thefe  three  difpofitions  of  the  human  body ,  that  is, 
foundnefs,  its  reverfe,  and  a  neutral  ftate,  comprehend 
all  the  differences  between  health  and  diforder  or  m- 

difpofition: 
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Galen.  Jifpofition ;  and  each  of  thefe  three  ftateg  or  difpofi- 
‘  tions  has  a  certain  extent  peculiar  to  itfelf.  A  found 
habit  of  body,  according  to  the  definition  of  it  already 
given,  is  very  rare,  and  perhaps  never  to  be  met  with  $ 
but  this  does  not  hinder  us  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  model  for 
regulating  our  judgment  with  refpeft  to  different  con- 
flitutions.  On  this  principle  Galen  eftablilhes  eight 
other  principal  conftitutions,  all  of  which  differ  more 
or  lefs  from  the  perfect  model  above  mentioned.  The 
four  firit  are  fuch  as  have  one  of  the  four  qualities  of 
hot,  cold,  moift,  or  dry,  prevailing  in  too  great  a 
degree ;  and  accordingly  receive  their  denomination 
from  that  quality  which  prevails  over  the  reft.  The 
four  other  fpccies  of  conftitutions  receive  their  deno¬ 
minations  from  a  combination  of  the  above  mentioned  ; 
fo  that,  according  to  his  definition,  there  may  be  a  hot 
and  dry,  a  hot  and  moift,  a  cold  and  moiit,  and  a 
cold  and  dry,  conijitutioru  Befides  thefe  differences, 
there  are  certain  others  which  refult  from  occult  and 
latent  caufes,  and  which,  by  Galen,  are  laid  to  arife 
from  an  ulwfynerafy  of  conllitution.  It  is  owing  to  this 
idiofynerafy  that  fome  have  an  averfion  to  one  kind 
of  aliment  and  fome  to  another  ;  that  fome  cannot  en¬ 
dure  particular  fmells,  &c.  But  though  thefe  eight 
lad-mentioned  conftitutions  fall  Ihort  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  firft,  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  tliofe 
to  whom  they  belong  are  to  be  claffed  among  the  va¬ 
letudinary  and  difeafed.  A  difeafe  only  begins  when 
the  deviation  becomes  fo  great  as  to  hinder  the  adtion 
of  the  parts. 

Galen  deferibes  at  great  length  the  figns  of  a  good 
or  bad  conllitution,  as  well  as  thofe  of  what  he  calls  a 
neutral  habit .  Thefe  figns  are  drawn  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  qualities  of  cold,  hot,  moid,  and  dry,  and  from 
their  juft  proportion  or  difproportion  with  refpedl  to 
the  bulk,  figure,  and  fituation,  of  the  organical  parts. 
With  Hippocrates  he  eftablilhes  three  principles  of  an 
animal  body ;  the  parts,  the  humours,  and  the  fpirits. 
By  the  parts  he  properly  meant  no  more  than  the  fo- 
1  id  parts  ;  and  thefe  he  divided  into  iimilar  and  orga- 
ifical.  Like  Hippocrates,  he  alfo  acknowledged  four 
humours  ;  the  blood,  the  phlegm,  the  yellow  bile  and 
black  bile.  He  eftablilhed  three  different  kinds  of 
fpirits  ;  the  vital,  the  animal,  and  the  natural.  The 
firft  of  thefe  are,  according  to  him,  nothing  elfe  but 
a  fubtile  vapour  arifing  from  the  blood,  which  draws  its 
origin  from  the  liver,  the  organ  or  inftrument  of  fan- 
guification.  After  thefe  fpirits  are  conveyed  to  the 
heart,  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  air  we  draw  into 
the  lungs,  become  the  matter  of  the  fecond  fpecies, 
that  is,  of  the  vital  fpirits,  which  are  again  changed 
into  thofe  of  the  animal  kind  in  the  brain.  He  fuppof- 
ed  that  tliefe  three  fpecies  of  fpirits  ferved  as  inftru- 
ments  to  three  kinds  of  faculties,  which  refide  in  the 
•refpcClive  parts  where  thefe  faculties  are  formed*  The 
natural  faculty  is  the  firft  of  thefe,  which  lie  placed  in 
the  liver,  and  imagined  to  prefide  over  the  nutrition, 
growth,  and  generation,  of  the  animal.  The  vital  fa¬ 
culty  he  lodged  in  the  heart,  and  fuppofed  that  by 
means  of  the  arteries  it  communicated  warmth  and  life 
to  all  the  body.  The  animal  faculty,  the  nobleft  of 
all  the  three,  and  with  which  the  reafoning  or  go¬ 
verning  faculty  was  joined,  according  to  him,  lias  its 
feat  in  the  brain  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  dif- 
tributes  a  power  of  motion  and  fenfation  to  all  the 
parts,  and  prefides  over  all  the  other  faculties.  The 
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original  fource  or  principle  of  mot  ion  in  all  thefe  fa¬ 
culties,  Galen,  as  well  as  Hippocrates,  defines  to  he 
Nature . 

Upon  thefe  principles  Galen  defined  a  difeafe  to  be 
“  fuch  a  preternatural  difpolition  or  affe&ion  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  as  primarily,  and  of  itfelf,  binders 
their  natural  and  proper  adion.”  He  eftablifhed  three 
principal  kinds  of  difeafes  :  the  firft  relates  to  the  fi- 
inilar  parts  :  the  fecond,  to  the  organical  ;  and  the 
third  is  common  to  both  thefe  parts,  r  The  firft  kind 
of  difeafes  confifts  in  the  intemperature  of  the  fimilar 
parts  ;  and  this  is  divided  into  an  intemperature  with* 
mt  matter,  and  an  intemperature  with  matter .  The 
firft  difeovers  itfelf  when  a  part  has  more  or  lefs  heat 
or  cold  than  it  ought  to  have  without  that  change  of 
quality  in  the  part  being  fupported  and  maintained  by 
any  matter.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  perfon’s  head  may 
be  overheated  and  indifpofed  by  being  expofed  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  without  that  heat  being  maintained  by 
the  continuance  or  congeftion  of  any  hot  humour  in 
the  part.  The  fecond  fort  of  intemperature  is  when 
any  part  is  not  only  rendered  hot  or  cold,  but  alfo  fill¬ 
ed  with  a  hot  or  cold  humour,  which  are  the  caufes 
of  the  heat  or  cold  felt  in  the  part.  Galen  alfo  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  fimple  intemperature  ;  that  is,  when  one 
of  the  original  qualities,  fuch  as  heat  or  cold,  exceeds 
alone  and  feparately  ;  and  a  compound  intemperature, 
when  two  qualities  are  joined  together,  fuch  as  heat 
and  drynefs,  or  coldnefs  and  humidity.  He  alfo  efta¬ 
blifhed  an  equal  and  unequal  temperature.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  that  which  is  equally  in  all  the  body,  or  in  any 
particular  part  of  it,  and  which  creates  no  pain,  be- 
caufe  it  is  become  habitual,  fuch  as  drynefs  in  the  hec¬ 
tic  conftitution.  The  latter  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
former,  in  that  it  does  not  equally  fubiift  in  the  whole 
of  the  body,  or  in  the  whole  of  a  part.  Of  this  kind 
of  intemperature  we  have  examples  in  certain  fevers, 
where  heat  and  cold,  equally,  and  almoft  at  the  fame 
time,  attack  the  fame  part  ;  or  in  other  fevers,  which 
render  the  furface  of  the  body  cold  as  ice,  while  the 
internal  parts  burn  with  heat  ;  or  laftly,  in  cafes  where 
the  ftomach  is  cold  and  the  liver  hot. 

The  fecond  kind  of  diforders,  relating  to  the  orga¬ 
nical  parts,  refults  from  irregularities  of  thefe  parts, 
with  refpedl  to  the  number,  bulk,  figure,  fituation, 
Sec.  ;  as  when  one  has  fix  fingers,  or  only  four ;  when 
one  lias  any  part  larger  or  fmaller  than  it  ought  to  be, 
Sc c.  The  third  kind,  which  is  common  both  to  the 
fimilar  and  the  organical  parts,  is  a  folution  of  conti¬ 
nuity,  which  happens  when  any  fimilar  or  compound 
part  is  cut,  bruifed,  or  corroded. 

Like  Hippocrates,  Galen  diftinguifhed  difeafes  into 
acute  and  chronical ;  and,  with  refpedl  to  their  nature 
and  genius,  into  benign  and  malignant  ;  alfo  into  epi¬ 
demic,  endemic,  and  fporadic. 

After  having  diftinguifhed  the  kinds  of  difeafes,  Ga¬ 
len  comes  to  explain  the  caufes  ;  which  he  divides  into 
external  and  internal.  The  external  caufes  of  difeafes, 
according  to  him,  are  fix  things,  which  contribute  to 
the  prefervation  of  health  when  they  are  well  difpofed 
and  properly  ufed,  but  produce  a  contrary  effedl 
when  they  are  imprudently  ufed  or  ill  difpofed.  Thefe 
fix  things  are,  the  air,  aliments  and  drink,  motion 
and  reft,  fleeping  and  watching,  retention  and  excre¬ 
tion,  and  laftly,  the  paflions.  All  thefe  are  called 
the  procatarftic  or  beginning  caufes,  becaufe  they  put 
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Galen,  hi  motion  the  internal  caufes  ;  which  are  of  two  kinds, 

t - the  antecedent  and  the  conjunct.  The  former  is  dif- 

covered  only  by  reafoning  ;  and  confifts  for  the  moil 
part  in  a  peccancy  of  tlie  humours,  either  by  pleni¬ 
tude  or  cacochymy,  /.  e.  a  bad  hate  of  them.  When 
the  humours  are  in  too  large  a  quantity,  the  cafe  is 
called  a  plethora;  but  we  mull  obferve,  that  this  word 
equally  denotes  too  large  a  quantity  of  all  the  humours 
together,  Or  a  redundance  of  one  particular  humour 
which  prevails  over  the  reh.  According  to  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  there  may  be  a  fanguine,  a  bilious,  a  pituitous, 
or  a  melancholy  plenitude:  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  fanguine  and  the  three  other  plenitudes, 
that  the  blood,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  former,  may 
far  furpafs  the  reft  :  whereas,  if  any  of  the  three  laft 
mentioned  ones  do  fo,  the  cafe  is  no  longer  called  pie - 
nitude,  but  cacochymy;  becaufe  thefe  humours,  abound¬ 
ing  more  than  they  ought,  corrupt  the  blood.  The 
caufes  he  alfo  divides  into  fucli  as  are  manifeft  and  evi¬ 
dent,  and  fuch  as  are  latent  and  obfcure.  The  firft  are 
fuch  as  fpontaneoufly  come^under  the  cognizance  of 
our  fenfes  when  they  aft  o/produce  their  effedls  :  the 
fecond  are  not  of  themfelves  perceptible,  but  may  be 
difcovered  by  reafoning  ;  the  third  fort,  /.  e .  fuch  as 
he  calls  occult  or  concealed ,  cannot  be  difcovered  at  all. 
Among  this  laft  he  places  the  caufe  of  the  hydro¬ 
phobia. 

Ke  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  fymptoms  of  dif- 
eafcs.  A  fymptom  he  defines  to  be  “  a  preternatural 
affedion  depending  upon  a  difeafe,  or  which  follows  it 
as  a  fhadow  does  a  body.”  He  acknowledged  three 
kinds  of  fymptoms  :  the  firft  and  moft  confiderable  of 
thefe  conlifted  in  the  adion  of  the  parts  being  injured 
or  hindered  ;  the  fecond  in  a  change  of  the  quality  of 
the  parts,  their  adions  in  the  mean  time  remaining 
entire  ;  the  third  related  to  defeds-  in  point  of  excre¬ 
tion  and  retention. 

After  having  treated  of  fymptoms,  Galen  treats  of 
the  figns  of  difeafes.  Thefe  are  divided  into  diag- 
nojlic  and  prognofic.  The  firft  are  fo  called. becaufe 
they  enable  us  to  know  difeafes,  and  diftinguifh  them 
from  each  other.  They  are  of  two  forts, pathognomonic 
and  adjunB .  The  firft  are  peculiar  to  every  difeafe, 
make  known  its  precife  fpecies,  and  always  accom¬ 
pany  it,  fo  that  they  begin  and  end  with  it.  The 
fecond  are  common  to  feveral  difeafes,  and  only  ferve 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  difeafes  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  In  a  pleurify,  for  inftance,  the  pathog¬ 
nomonic  figns  are  a  cough,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  a 
pain  of  the  fide,  and  a  continued  fever ;  the  adjund 
figns  are  the  various  forts  of  matter  expedorated, 
which  are  fometimes  bloody,  fometimes  bilious,  &c. 

_ The  diagnoftic  figns  were  drawn  from  the  defedive 

or  difordered  difpoiition  of  the  parts,  or  from  the 
difeafes  themfelves ;  fecondly,  from  the  caufes  of  dif¬ 
eafes  ;  thirdly,  from  their  fymptoms  ;  and  laftly,  from 
the  particular  difpofitions  of  each  body,  from  things 
which  prove  prejudicial,  and  thofe  that  do  fervice-, 
and  from  epidemical  difeafes.— The  prognoftic  figns 
he  gathered  from  the  fpecies,  virulence,  and  peculiar 
genius  of  the  difeafe  :  but  as  we  have  already  fpoken  fo 
largely  concerning  the  prognoftics  of  Hippocrates, 
it  is  fuperfluous  to  be  particular  on  thofe  of  Galen.- — 
His  method  of  cure  differed  little  from  that  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  :  but  from  the  ipecimen  already  given 
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Galen’s  method  of  teaching  the  medical  art,  it  is  evi-  Galen, 
dent  that  his  fyftem  was  little  elfe  than  a  collection  of ''—-*—** 
fpeculations,  diftin&ions,  and  reafonings ;  whereas  that 
of  Hippocrates  was  founded  immediately  upon  fa&s, 
which  he  had  either  obferved  himfelf,  or  had  learned 
from  the  obfervation  of  others. 

The  fyftem  of  Galen,  however,  not withftan ding  its 
defeats  and  abfurdities,  remained  almoft  uncontradift- 
ed  for  a  very  long  period.  Indeed  it  may  be  conhder- 
ed  as  having  been  the  prevailing  fyftem  till  the  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  put  an  almoft  entire 
flop  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  in  Europe.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  general  prevalence  of  the  fyftem  of  Galen, 
there  appeared  fome  writers  to  whom  medicine  was  in¬ 
debted  for  improvements,  at  leaft  in  certain  particulars. 

Among  the  moft  diftinguiihed  of  thefe  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Oribafius,  .Etius,  Alexander,  and  Paulus.  .  4* 

Oribaiius  fiouriihed  about  the  year  360,  and  wasOribafe,  j 
phyfician  to  the  emperor  Julian.  He  fpeaks  very 
fully  of  the  effe&s  of  bleeding  by  way  of  fcarification, 
a  thing  little  taken  notice  of  by  former  writers  ;  'from 
his  own  experience  he  affures  us  that  he  had  found  it 
fuccefsful  in  a  fupprefiion  of  the  menfes,  defluxions 
of  the  eyes,  lieadach,  and  ftraitnefs  of  breathing,  even 
when  the  perfon  was  extremely  old.  He  tells. his  own. 
cafe  particularly,  when  the  plague  raged  in  Alia, 
and  he  himfelf  was  taken  ill  ;  that  the  fecond  day  he 
fcariiied  his  leg,  and  took  away  two  pounds  of  blood; 
by  which  means  he  entirely  recovered,  as  did  feveral 
others  who  ufed  it.  In  this  author  alfo  we  find  the 
firft  defeription  of  a  furprifing  and  terrible  diftemper, 
which  he  termed  XvkcivQpi&'xoii  u  fpecies  of  melancholy 
and  madnefs,  which  he  describes  thus  :  “  The  per- 
fons  affedled  get  out  of  their  houfes  in  the  night-time, 
and  in  every  thing  imitate  wolves,  and  wander  among 
the  fepulchres  of  the  dead  till  day-break.  You  may 
know  them  by  thefe  fymptoms:  Their  looks  are  pale  ; 
their  eyes  heavy,  hollow,  dry,  without  the  leaft  moif- 
ture  of  a  tear;  their  tongue  exceedingly  parched  and 
dry,  no  fpittle  in  their  mouth,  extreme  thirft  ;  their 
legs,  from  the  falls  and  the  bruifes  they  receive,  full 
of  incurable  fores  and  ulcers.”  43- 

jEtius  lived  very  near  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  in  theiEtius. 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  Many  paffages  in 
his  writings  ferve  to  ftiow  us  how  much  the  aCtual  and 
potential  cautery  were  ufed  by  the  phyficians  of  that 
age.  In  a  palfy,  lie  fays,  that  he  fhould  not  at  ad 
he  fit  ate  to  make  an  efehar  either  way,  and  this  in  fe¬ 
veral  places  ;  one  in  the  nape,  where  the.  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  takes  its  rife,  two  on  each  fide  of  it ;  three  or 
four  on  the  top  of  the  head,  one  juft  in  the  middle* 
and  three  others  round  it.  He  adds,  that  in  this 
cafe,  if  the  ulcers  continue  running  a  good,  while,  he 
fhould  not  doubt  of  a  perfea  recovery.  He  is  ftill 
more  particular  when  he  comes  to  order  this  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  inveterate  afthma,  after  all  other  remedies 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  One,,  be  fays,  fhould  be  made 
on  each  fide  near  the  middle  of  the  joining  of  the  cla¬ 
vicle,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  windpipe:*  two 
other  little  ones  are  then  to  be  made  near  the  carotins 
under  the  cliin,  one  on  each  fide,  fo  that  the  cauftic 
may  penetrate  no  further  than  the  flan  5  two  others 
under  tlie  breafts,  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  ; 
and  again,  two  more  backwards  towards  the  fifth  and 
fixth  ribs.  Befides  thefe  there  ought  to  be  one  in  the 

middle 
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^tius.  middle  of  the  thorax  near  the  beginning  of  the  xi- 
phoid  cartilage  over  the  orifice  of  the  flomach  ;  one 
on  each  fide  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  ;  and 
three  others  in  the  back,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the 
two  others  juft  below  it,  on  each  fide  of  the  veitebrss. 
Thofe  below  the  neck  ought  to'  be  pretty  large,  not 
very  fuperficial,  not  very  deep  :  and  all  thefe  ulcers 
ftiould  be  kept  open  for  a  very  long  time. 

JEtius ‘takes  notice  of  the  worms  bred  in  different 
Darts  of  the  body  called  dracuncuh ,  which  weie  un* 
known  to  Galen.  He  feems  alfo  to  be  the  firft  Greek 
writer  among  the  Chriftians,  who  gives  ns  any  fpeci- 
nien  of  medicinal  fpells  and  charms  ;  fuch  as  that  of 
a  finger  of  St  Blafius  for  removing  a  bone  which  flicks 
in  the  throat,  and  another  in  relation  to  a  fiftula. 
He  gives  a  remedy  for  the  gout,  which  he  calls  the 
grand  drier  j  the  patient  is  to  ufe  it  ior  a  whole  year, 
and  obferve  the  following  diet  each  month.  “  In 
September,  he  muft  eat  and  drink  milk  :  In  October, 
he  muft  eat  garlic  ;  in  November,  abltain  from  bath¬ 
ing  ;  in  December,  he  muft  eat  no  cabbage  ;  in 
January,  lie  is  to  take  a  glafs  of  pure  wine  in  the 
morning  ;  in  February,  to  eat  no  beet  ;  in  March,  to 
mix  fweet  things  both  in  eatables  and  drinkables  ;  in 
April,  not  to  eat  horferadifh,  nor  in  May  the  fifti 
called  polypus  ;  in  June,  he  is  to  drink  cold  water  in 
a  morning  ;  in  July,  to  avoid  venery  ;  and  laftly,  in 
Auguft,  to  eat  no  mallows.”  This  may  fuffi- 
ciently  fliow  the  quackery  of  thofe  times,  and 
how  flip  er  Hit  ion  was  beginning  to  mix  itfelf  with 
the  art. 

Alexander.  Alexander,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian, 
is  a  more  original  author  than  either  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer.  He  confines  himfelf  diredly  to  the  deferibing 
the  figns  of  'difeafes,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  with¬ 
out  meddling  with  anatomy,  the  materia  medica,  or 
furgery,  as  all  the  reft  did.  He  employs  a  whole 
book  in  treating  of  the  gout.  One  method  he  takes 
of  relieving  this  difeafe  is  by  purging  ;  and  in  moft  of 
the  purges  he  recommends  hermoda&yls,  of  which  he 
has  a  great  opinion.  In  a  caufus,  or  burning  fever, 
where  the  bile  is  predominant,  the  matter  fit  for  eva¬ 
cuation,  and  the  fever  not  violent,  lie  prefers  purging 
to  bleeding,  and  fays  that  he  has  often  ordered  purging 
in  acute  fevers  with  furprifing  fuccefs.  In  the  caufus 
alfo,  if  a  fyncope  happens  from  crude  and  redundant 
humours,  he  recommends  bleeding.  In  a  fyncope  fuc- 
ceeaing  the  fupprefiion  of  any  ufual  evacuation,  he  re¬ 
commends  bleeding,  with  friCtions.  '  The  diagnoftics 
upon  which  he  founds  this  practice  are  the  following  : 
viz.  a  face  paler  and  more  fwelled  than  ufual,  a  bloated 
habit  of  body,  with  a  little  fluggifh  pulfe,  having  long 
intervals  between  the  ftrokes.  In  tertian,  and  much 
more  in  quartan  fevers,  he  recommends  vomits  above 
all  other  remedies,  and  affirms  that  by  this  remedy 
alone  he  has  cured  the  moft  inveterate  quartans.  On 
the  bulimus,  or  canine  appetite,  he  makes  a  new  ob- 
fervation,  viz.  that  it  is  fometimes  caufed  by  worms. 
He  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  woman  who  laboured  un¬ 
der  this  ravenous  appetite,  and  had  a  perpetual  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  her  flomach,  and  pain  in  her  head  :  after  taking 
hiera ,  (he  voided  a  worm  above  a  dozen  of  cubits 
long,  and  was  entirely  cured  of  lier  complaints — He 
is  alfo  the  firft  author  who  takes  notice  of  rhubarb  ; 
which  he  recommends  in  a-weaknefs  of  the  liver  and 
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dyfentery. — Alexander  is  recommended  by  Dr  Freind  Alexander. 
as  one  of  the  beft  practical  writers  among  the  ancients,  v " rn '  ^ 
and  well  worthy  the  perufal  of  any  modern.  .  #  45 

Fa  ulus  was  born  in  the  ifland  -/Egina,  and  lived  in  Paulus. 
the  7  th  century.  He  tranferibes  a  great  deal  from 
Alexander  and  other  phyficians.  His  defcriptions 
are  fhort  and  accurate.  He  treats  particularly  of  wo¬ 
men’s  diforders  ;  and  feems  to  be  the  firft  inftance  up¬ 
on  record  of  a  profefied  man-midwife ,  for  fo  he  was 
called  by  the  Arabians  :  and  accordingly  lie  begins 
his  book  with  the  diforders  incident  to  pregnant  wo¬ 
men.  He  treats  alfo  very  fully  of  furgery  ;  and  gives 
fome  directions,  according  to  Dr  Freind,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  ancient  writers-  46 

After  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  AraLian  ^ 
the  inundation  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  aim  oft  L  Ac*‘ 
completely  exterminated  literature  of  every  kind  in 
Europe,  medicine,  though  a  practical  art,  lhared 
the  fame  fate  with  more  abftraCl  fciences.  Learning 
in  general,  banilhed  from  the  feat  of  arms,  took  refuge 
among  the  eaftern  nations,  where  the  arts  of  peace 
ftill  continued  to  be  cultivated.  To  the  Arabian  phy¬ 
ficians,  as  they  have  been  called,  we  are  indebted  both' 
for  the  prefervation  of  medical  fcience,  as  it  fubfifted 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  like  wife  for  the 
defeription  of  fome  new  difeafes,  particularly  the 
fmallpox.  Among  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Arabians, 
we  may  mention  Rhafes,  Avicenna,  Albucafis,  and 
Avenzoar.  But  of  their  writings  it  would  be  tedious, 
and  is  unneceflary  to  give  any  particular  account. —  47 

They  were  for  the  moft  part,  indeed,  only  copiers  ofR*^*5- 
the  Greeks  ;  we  are,  however,  indebted  to  them  for 
fome  improvements.  They  were  the  firft  who  intro¬ 
duced  chemical  remedies,  though  of  thefe  they  ufed 
but  few,,  nor  did  they  make  any  confiderable  progrefs 
in  the  chemical  art.  Anatomy  was  not  in  the  leaft  im¬ 
proved  by  them,  nor  did  furgery  receive  any  advance¬ 
ment  till  the  time  of  Albucafis,  who  lived  probably  in 
the  1 2th  century.  They  added  a  great  deal  to  botany 
and  the  materia  medica,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
drugs,  of  the  aromatic  kind  efpecially,  from  the  eaft, 
many  of  which  are  of  confiderable  ufe.  They  alfo 
found  out  the  way  of  making  fngar ;  and  by  help  of 
that,  fyrups  ;  which  two  new  materials  are  of  great 
ufe  in  mixing  up  compound  medicines. 

With  regard  to  their  practice,'  in  fome  few  particu¬ 
lars  they  deviated  from  the  Greeks.  Their  purging 
medicines  were  much  milder  than  thofe  formerly  in 
ufe  ;  and  even  when  they  did  preferibe  the  old  ones, 
they  gave  them  in  a  much  leis  dofe  than  formerly. 

The  fame  reflection  may  be  made  concerning  their 
maimer  of  bleeding,  which  was  never  to  that  exceffive 
degree  praCtifed  by  the  Greeks.  They  deviated  from 
Hippocrates,  however,  in  one  very  trivial  circum- 
ftance,  which  produced  a  violent  controverfy.  The 
queftion  was,  Whether  blood  in  a  pleurify  ought  to 
be  drawn  from  the  arm  of  the  afFeCled.  fide  or  the 
oppofite  ?  Hippocrates  had  dire&ed  it  to  be  drawn 
from  the  arm  of  the  afFeCled  fide  ;  but  the  Arabians, 
following  fome  other  ancient  phyficians,  ordered  it  to 
be  drawn  from  the  oppofite  one.  Such  was  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  thofe  ages,  that  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca 
in  Spain  made  a  decree,  that  no  one  fhould  dare  to 
let  blood  but  in  the  contrary  arm  ;  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  an  ediCl  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  feccmd 
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it  ;  alleging  that  the  other  method  was  of  no  lefs  per¬ 
nicious  confequence  to  medicine,  than  Luther’s  herefy 
had  been  to  religion. 

In  confequence  of  the  general  decay  of  learning  in 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  world,  the  Greek  writers  be¬ 
came  totally  forgot,  becaufe  nobody  could  read  the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  Arabians,  though  moftly  copiers  from 
them,  enjoyed  all  the  reputation  that  was  due  to  the 
others.  The  Arabian  pliyfic  was  introduced  into 
Europe  very  early,  with  the  moil  extravagant  ap- 
plaufe  :  and  not  only  this,  but  other  branches  of  their 
learning,  came  into  repute  in  the  weft  ;  infomuch  that 
in  the  1  ith  century,  the  ftudies  of  natural  philofophy 
and  the  liberal  arts  were  called  the  Jludics  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  crufades  under¬ 
taken  againft  them  by  the  European  princes  ;  and 
partly  to  the  fettlement  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and 
the  intcrcourfe  they  and  other  Arabians  had  with  the 
Italians.  For,  long  before  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
probably  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  there  were 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Latin  profeifors  of  phyfic  fettled 
at  Salernum  :  which  place  foon  grew  into  fuch  credit, 
that  Charles  the  Great  thought  proper  to  found  a 
college  there  in  the  year  802  ;  the  only  one  at  that 
time  in  Europe.  Conftantine  the  African  flourifhed 
here  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  nth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Carthage  ;  but  travelled  into  the  eaft, 
and  fpent  30  years  in  Babylon  and  Bagdad,  by  which  . 
means  he  became  mailer  of  the  oriental  languages  and 
learning.  He  returned  to  Carthage  ;  but  being  in¬ 
formed  of  an  attempt  againft  his  life,  made  his 
efcape  into  Apulia,  where  he  was  recommended  to 
Robert  Guifcard,  created  in  ic6o  duke  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  who  made  him  his  fecretary.  He  was  reputed  to 
be  very  well  verfed  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  eaftern 
tongues  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  intro¬ 
duced  either  the  Greek  or  Arabian  phyfic  into  Italy. 
His  works,  however,  contain  nothing  that  is  new  or 
material  ;  though  he  was  then  counted  a  very  learned 
man,  and  for  that  age  no  doubt  was  fo. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  1 5th  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  liiftory  of  phyfic  fur- 
nifties  us  with  no  intereftmg  particulars.  This  period, 
however,  is  famous  for  the  introduction  of  chemiftry 
into  medicine,  and  the  defeription  of  three  new  di- 
flempers,  the  fweating  ficknefs,  the  venereal  difeafe, 
and  the  feurvy.  The  fweating  ficknefs  began  in  1483, 
in  the  army  of  Henry  VII.  upon  his  landing  at  Mil- 
fordhaven,  and  fpread  itfelf  at  London  from  the  2 ill 
of  September  to  the  end  of  OClober.  It  returned  here 
five  times,  and  always  in  fiunmer  ;  firft  in  1485,  then 
in  1506,  afterwards  in  1517,  when  it  was  fo  violent 
that  it  killed  many  in  the  fpace  of  three  hours,  fo  that 
numbers  of  the  nobility  died,  and  of  the  commonalty 
in  feveral  towns  often  the  one-half  perifticd.  It  ap¬ 
peared  the  fourth  time  in  1528,  and  then  proved  mor¬ 
tal  in  fix  hours  ;  many  of  the  courtiers  died  of  it,  and 
Henry  VIII.  himfelf  was  in  danger.  In  1529,  and 
only  then,  it  infefted  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
in  which  lafl  country  it  did  much  mifehief.  1  he  laft 
return  of  it  was  in  1 551,  and  in  Weftminfter  it  carried 
off  1 20  in  a  day.  Hr  Caius  defenbes  it  as  a  peflilent 
contagious  fever,  of  the  duration  of  one  natural  day  ; 
the  fwcat  he  reckoned  to  be  only  a  natural  fymptom, 
or  crilis  of  the  diftemper.  It  firft  affe&ed  fome  par- 
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ticular  part,  attended  with  inward  heat  and  burning,  Moderns 
unquenchable  thirft,  reftleffnefs,  ficknefs  at  ftomach, v  v — 

but  feldom  vomiting,  lieadach,  delirium,  then  faint- 
nefs,  and  excefiive  drowfinefs.  The  pulfe  was  quick 
and  vehement,  and  the  breath  ftiort  and  laborious.— 

Children,  poor  and  old  people,  were  lefs  fubjeCl  to  it. 

Of  others,  fcaree  any  efcaped  the  attack,  and  moft  of 
them  died.  Even  by  travelling  into  France  or  I4 lan¬ 
ders  they  did  not  efcape  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  flrange, 
the  Scots  were  faid  not  to  be  afte&ed  :  abroad  the 
Englifh  only  were  feized,  and  foreigners  in  England 
were  free.  At  firft  the  phyficians  were  much  puzjzded 
how  to  treat  this  difeafe.  The  only  cure  they  ever 
found,  however,  was  to  carry  on  the  fvveat  for  f  long 
time  ;  for,  if  flopped,  it  was  dangerous  or  fatal.  The 
way,  therefore,  was  for  the  patient  to  lie  ftill,  and  not 
^xpofe  himfelf  to  cold.  If  nature  was  not  flrong 
enough  to  force  out  the  fweat,  it  was  neceflary  to  af- 
fift  her  by  art,  with  clothes,  wine,  &c.  The  violence 
of  the  diftemper  was  over  in  1 5  hours  ;  but  there  was 
no  fecurity  for  the  patient  till  24  were  palled.  In 
foitie  ftrong  conftitutions  there  was  a  neceffity  to  re¬ 
peat  the  fweating,  even  to  12  times.  The  removing 
out  of  bed  was  attended  with  great  danger ;  fome 
who  had  not  fvveated  enough  fell  into  very  ill  fevers.— 

No  flefh  meat  was  to  be  allowed  in  all  the  time  of  the 
diftemper  ;  nor  drink  for  the  firft  five  hours.  In  the 
feventh,  the  diftemper  increafed  ;  in  the  ninth  the 
delirium  came  on,  and  fleep  was  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided.  However  terrible  this  diftemper  appeared  at 
firft,  it  feldom  proved  obflinate,  if  treated  in  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  manner. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  famous  Paracelfus. 
cliemift  Paracelfns  introduced  a  new  fvftem  into  me¬ 
dicine,  founded  on  the  principles  of  his  art.  The 
Galenical  fyftem  had  prevailed  till  his  time  ;  but  the 
practice  had  greatly  degenerated,  and  was  become 
quite  trifling  and  frivolous.  The  phyficians  rejedled 
the  ufe  of  opium,  mercury,  and  other  efficacious  re¬ 
medies.  Paracelfus,  who  made  ufe  of  tliefe,  had 
therefore  greatly  the  advantage  over  them  ;  and  now 
all  things  relating  to  medicine  were  explained  on  ima¬ 
ginary  chemical  principles.  It  will  cafily  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  a  practice  founded  in  this  manner  could 
be  no  other  than  the  moft  dangerous  quackery.  At 
this  time,  however,  it  was  neceflary  ;  for  now  a  new 
difeafe  overran  the  world,  and  threatened  greater  de- 
ftru£tion  than  almoft  all  the  old  ones  put.  together, 
both  by  the  violence  of  its  fymptoms,  and  its  balHing 
the  moft  powerful  remedies  at  that  time  known.— 

This  was  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  Weft  Indies  by  the  companions  of 
Chriftopher  Columbus.  Its  firfl  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance  was  at  the  fiege  of  Naples  in  1494*  ^rom  whence 
it  was  foon  after  propagated  through  Europe,  Alia,  53 
and  Africa.  The  fymptoms  with  which  it  made  theAppear- 
attack  at  that  time  were  exceedingly  violent,  much ^  ot  the 
more  fo  than  they  are  at  prefent  ;  and  confequently  ^afe> 
were  utterly  unconquerable  by  the  Galenifts.  llie 
quacks  and  cherniils,  who  boldly  ventured  on  mer¬ 
cury,  though  they  no  doubt  deftroyed  numbers  by 
their  excefiive  ufe  of  it,  yet  fliowed  that  a  remedy  for 
this  terrible  diftemper  was  at  laft  found  out,  and  that 
a  proper  method  of  treating  it  might  foon  be  fallen 
upon.  Shortly  after,  the  Weft  Indian  fpecific,  guaia- 

cum, 
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Moderns,  cum,  was  difcovered  :  the  materia  medica  wa3  enriched 
u— v-*~'  with  that  and  many  other  valuable  medicines,  both 
from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  :  which  contributed 
ccnliderably  to  the  improvement  of  the  practice  of 
phyfic.  At  this  period,  as  fea  voyages  of  confider- 
able  duration  became  more  frequent,  the  fcurvy  be¬ 
came  a  more  frequent  diftemper,  and  was  of  courfe 
more  accurately  defcribed.  But  probably,  from  flip- 
pofed  analogy  to  the  contagions  which  at  that  time 
were  new  in  Europe^  very  erroneous  ideas  were  enter¬ 
tained  with  regard  to  its  being  of  an  infectious  nature: 

I  And  it  is  not  impoflible,  that  from  its  being  attended 

alfo  with  ulcers,  it  was  on  fome  occaiions  confounded 
with  fiphylitic  complaints. 

Progrefs  cf  The  revival  of  learning,  which  now  took  place 
medicine  in  throughout  Europe,  the  appearance  of  thefe  new  di- 
the  17th  ftempers,  and  the  natural  fondnefs  of  mankind  for 
and  1 8th  noveityy  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  medicine  as  well  as  other  lciences.  While 
at  the  fame  time,  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  rendered  the  communication  of  new  opinions  as 
well  as  new  pradtiees  fo  eafy  a  matter,  that  to  enume¬ 
rate  even  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  been  juftly  ren¬ 
dered  eminent  for  medical  knowledge  would  be  a  very 
tedious  talk.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1628  that  Dr 
William  Harvey  of  London  demonftrated  and  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  public  one  of  the  moil  important  dif- 
Coveries  refpedting  the  animal  economy,  the  circula- 
Difcovery  tion  of  the  blood.  This  difccvery,  more  effectually 
of  the  cir-  than  any  reafoning,  overturned  all  the  fyftems  which 
culation.  had  fubfifted  prior  to  that  time.  It  may  juftly  be  rec¬ 
koned  the  moft  important  difcovery  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  healing  art :  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  puts  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena- 
of  the  animal  body,  both  in  a  ftate  of  health  and  dif¬ 
eafe,  on  a  more  folid  and  rational  footing  than  for¬ 
merly.  It  has  not,  however,  prevented  the  rife  of 
numerous  fanciful  and  abfurd  fyftems.  Thefe,  though 
fafhionable  for  a  fhort  time,  and  ftrenuoufty  fupported 
by  blind  adherents,  have  yet  in  no  long  period  fallen 
into  deferved  contempt.  And  notwithstanding  the 
abilities  and  induftry  of  Stahl,  Hoffman,  Boerhaave, 
and  Cullen,  we  may  eafiiy  venture  to  affeit  that  no 
general  fyftem  has  yet  been  propofed  which  is  not 
liable  to  innumerable  and  unfurmountable  objcdtioqs. 
Very  great  progrefs  has  indeed  been  made  in  explain- 
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ing  the  philofophy  of  the  human  body,  from  alcer-  Moderns, 
taining  by  decifive  experiment  the  influence  of  the 
circulating,  the  nervous,  and  the  lymphatic  fyftems  in 
the  animal  economy.  But  every  attempt  hitherto 
made  to  eftablifh  any  general  theory  in  medicine,  that 
is  to  condudt  the  cure  of  every  difeafe  on  a  few  ge¬ 
neral  principles,  has  equally  deviated  from  truth  with 
thofe  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  and  has  equally 
tended  to  miflead  thofe  who  have  adopted  it.  Indeed 
we  may  with  confidence  venture  to  aflert,  that  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  fubjedt  itfelf,  medicine  does  not 
admit  of  fuch  fimplicity.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
human  body  confifts  of  a  very  great  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts,  both  folids  and  fluids.  It  is,  however, 
equally  certain,  that  each  of  thefe  is  from  many  differ¬ 
ent  caufes  liable  to  deviations  from  the  found  ftate*. 

And  although  fome  flight  changes  may  take  place 
without  what  can  be  called  a  morbid  affedtion,  yet  we 
well  know,  that  every  change  taking  place  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  in  any  one  part  will  neceftarily  and  una¬ 
voidably  produce  an  affedtion  of  the  whole.  Hence  we 
may  without  hefitation  venture  to  affirm,  that  every 
general  theory  which  can  be  propofed,  attempting  to 
explain  the  phenomena,  and  condudt  the  cure  of  all 
difeafes  on  a  few  general  principles,  though  for  fome 
time  it  may  have  ftrenuous  advocates,  will  yet  in  the 
end  be  found  to  be  both  ill-grounded  and  pernicious. 

The  art  of  medicine  has  been  much  more  ufefully 
improved  by  careful  attention  to  the  hiftory,  theory, 
and  pradtice  of  particular  difeafes,  and  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  afeertain  from  cautious  obfervation  the  fymp- 
toms  by  which  they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed,  the  caufes 
by  which  they  are  induced,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  prevented,  alleviated,  or  cured.  On 
this  footing,  therefore,  we  {hall  endeavour  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  at  leaft  the  moft  important  affections 
to  which  the  human  body  is  fubjedted,  delivering  what 
appear  to  11s  to  be  the  beft  eftablifhed  fadts  and  obfer¬ 
vation  s  refpedting  each. 

But  before  entering  on  the  confideration  of  parti¬ 
cular  difeafes,  or  what  has  commonly  been  ftyled  the 
practice  of  medicine,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  moft  important  functions  of  the  animal 
body,  and  of  the  chief  morbid  affedtions  to  which  they 
arc  fubjedted  ;  a  branch  which  has  ufually  been  named 
the  Theory  or  I njiii nitons  of  Medicine . 


Theory  of  Medicine,  or  an  Account  of  the  principal  Functions  of  the 

Animal"  Body, 


WHILE  the  functions  of  living  animals,  but  par- 
ticularly  of  the  human  fpecies,  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  the  accounts  given  of  thefe  both  in  a  ftate  of  health 
and  difeafe  are  very  various.  Without,  therefore,  pre¬ 
tending  to  enumerate  the  contradictory  opinions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  we  fhall  here  prefent  the  reader  with  a 
view  of  this  fubjedt,  extra  died  from  one  of  the  lateft 
and  beft  publications  refpedting  it,  the  ConfpeEtns  Me- 
dicina  Theoretic £  of  Dr  James  Gregory,  formerly  pro- 
feffor  of  the  inftitutions  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  now  profeftbr  of  pradtice. 

In  this  work,  which  was  ftrft  publifhed  in  1780, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  under  an  enlarged  form  in 


1782,  Dr  Gregory  introduces  his  fubjedt  by  obferv- Divif10n  0r 
ing,  that  fome  fundlions  of  the  human  body  relate  the  func- 
to  itfelf  only,  and  others  to  external  things.  To  the  ti°ris  intoa- 
latter  clafs  belong  thofe  which  by  phyftcians  are  call-  ViUk 
cd  the  animal  fun  8  ions ;  to  which  are  to  be  referred  all  tural. 
our  fenfes,  as  well  as  the  power  of  voluntary  motion, 
by  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  univerfe, 
and  enjoy  this  earth.  Among  the  functions  which 
relate  to  the  body,  only  fome  have  been  named  *vital> 
fuch  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  refpiration  ; 
becaufe,  without  the  conftant  continuance  of  thefe 
life  cannot  fubfift.  Others,  intended  for  repairing  the 
wafte  of  the  fyftem,  have  been  termed  the  natural  func¬ 
tion:  : 
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and  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  we 
Hand  in  need  of  nourifhment  to  fupply  this  wafte  ; 
after  which  the  putrid  and  excrementitious  parts 
muft  be  thrown  out  by  the  proper  paffages.  The 
digeftion  of  the  food,  fecretion  of  the  humours,  and 
excretion  of  the  putrid  parts  of  the  food,  are  referred 
to  this  clafs  ;  which,  though  neceffary  to  life,  may 
yet  be  interrupted  for  a  confiderable  time  without 
danger. 

A  d'lfcafc  takes  place,  when  the  body  has  fo  far 
declined  from  a  found  ftate,  that  its  fun&ions  are 
mt°  **in^*e  either  quite  impeded,  or  performed  with  difficulty. 

A  difeafe  therefore  may  happen  to  any  part  of  the 
body  either  folid  or  fluid,  or  to  any  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  :  and  thofe  may  occur  either  lingle,  or  feveral  of 
them  joined  together  ;  whence  the  diftindlion  of  dif¬ 
eafes  into  fimple  and  compound . 

We  have  examples  of  the  moil  fimple  kinds  of 
difeafes,  in  the  rupture  or  other  injury  of  any  of  the 
corporeal  organs,  by  which  means  they  become  lefs 
fit  for  performing  their  offices  ;  or,  though  the  organs 
themfelves  fhould  remain  found,  if  the  folids  or  fluids 
have  degenerated  from  a  healthy  ftate  ;  or  if,  having 
loft  their  proper  qualities,  they  have  acquired  others 
of  a  different,  perhaps  of  a  noxious  nature  ;  or  laftly, 
if  the  moving  powers  (hall  become  too  weak  or  too 
ftrong,  or  direft  their  force  in  a  way  contrary  to  what 
nature  requires. 

The  moft  fimple  difeafes  are  either  productive  of 
Symptoms,  others,  or  of  fymptoms ,  by  which  alone  they  become 
known  to  us. — Every  thing  in  which  a  lick  per- 
fon  is  obferved  to  differ  from  one  in  health  is  called 
a  fymptom ;  and  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms,  and  which  moft  conftantly  appear,  define  and 
conftitute  the  difeafe. 

The  caufes  of  difeafes  are  various  ;  often  obfcure, 
and  fometimes  totally  unknown.  The  moft  full  and 
perfect  proximate  caufe  is  that  which,  when  pre¬ 
sent,  produces  a  difeafe,  when  taken  away  removes 
it,  and  when  changed  alfo  changes  it. — There  are 
Predfi^o-  a^°  remote  caufes,  which  phyfieians  have  been  ac- 
nent  caufe.  cuftomed  to  divide  into  the  predifponent  and  exciting 
ones.  The  former  are  thofe  whieh  only  render  the 
body  fit  for  a  difeafe,  or  which  put  it  into  fuch  a 
ftate  that  it  will  readily'  receive  one.  The  exciting 
caufe  is  that  which  immediately  produces  the  difeafe 
in  a  body  already  difpofed  to  receive  it. 

The  predifponent  caufe  is  always  inherent  in  the 
body  itfelf,  though  perhaps  it  originally  came  from 
without ;  but  the  exciting  caufe  may  either  come  from 
within  or  from  without. 

From  the  combined  action  of  the  predifponent  and 
Proximate  exciting  caufes  comes  the  proximate  caufe,  which  nei- 
caufe.  tlier  of  the  two  taken  fmgly  is  able  to  produce ;  feeing 
neither  every  exciting  caufe  will  produce  a  difeafe  in 
every  perfon,  nor  will  every  one  predifpofed  to  a 
difeafe  fall  into  it  without  an  exciting  caufe. — A 
body  predifpofed  to  difeafe  therefore  has  already 
declined  fomewhat  from  a  ftate  of  perfedl  health, 
although  none  of  its  functions  are  impeded  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  we  can  truly  fay  the  perfon  is  difeafed. 
Yet  fometimes  the  predifponent  caufe,  by  continuing 
long,  may  arrive  at  fuch  a  height,  that  it  alone, 
xviihout  the  addition  of  any  exciting  caufe,  may  pro- 
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duce  a  real  difeafe. — Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  Origin  of 
debility  of  the  fimple  folids,  the  mobility  of  the  Dlfeafcs-  ^ 
living  folids,  and  in  plethora. — The  exciting  caufe  ' 
alfo,  though  it  fhould  not  be  able  immediately  to 
bring  on-  a  difeafe  ;  yet  if  it  continues  long,  will  by 
degrees  deftroy  the  ftrongeft  conftitution,  and  render 
it  liable  to  various  difeafes  ;  becaufe  it  either  pro¬ 
duces  a  predifponent  caufe,  or  is  converted  into  it, 
fo  that  the  fame  thing  may  fometimes  be  an  exciting 
caufe,  fometimes  a  predifponent  one  ;  of  which  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  floth,  luxury,  &c.  are 
examples.  _  fa 

Difeafes,  however,  feem  undoubtedly  to  have  their  Hereditary 
origin  from  the  very  conftitution  of  the  animal  ma-  difeafes. 
chine  ;  and  hence  many  difeafes  are  common  to  every 
body  when  a  proper  exciting  caufe  oecurs,  though 
fome  people  are  much  more  liable  to  certain  difeafes 
than  others.  Some  are  hereditary  ;  for  as  healthy  pa¬ 
rents  naturally  produce  healthy  children,  fo  difeafed 
parents  as  naturally  produce  a  difeafed  offspring.  Some 
of  the  difeafes  appear  in  the  earlieft  infancy  ;  others 
occur  equally  at  all  ages  ;  nor  are  there  wanting  fome 
which  lurk  unfufpe&ed  even  to  the  lateft  old  age,  at 
laft  breaking  out  with  the  utmofl  violence  on  a  proper 
occafion.  Some  difeafes  are  born  with  us,  even  though 
they  have  no  proper  foundation  in  our  conftitution,  as 
when  a  foetus  receives  fome  hurt  by  an  injury  done  to 
the  mother  ;  while  others,  neither  born  with  us  nor 
having  any  foundation  in  the  conftitution,  are  fucked 
in  with  the  nurfe’s  milk.  Many  difeafes  accompany  Difeafes 
the  different  ftages  of  life  ;  and  hence  fome  are  proper  from  age 
to  infancy,  youth,  and  old  age.  Some  alfo  are  proper  atl(i  fex‘ 
to  each  of  the  fexes,  efpecially  the  weaker  fex  ;  pro¬ 
ceeding,  no  doubt,  from  the  general  conftitution  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  from  the  ftate  of  the  parts  fub- 
fervient  to  generation.  Hence  the  difeafes  peculiar 
to  virgins,  to  menftruating  women,  to  women  with 
child,  to  lying-in  women,  to  nurfes,  and  to  old  wo-  ^ 
men.  The  climate  itfelf,  under  which  people  live, Difeafes 
produces  fome  difeafes  ;  and  every  climate  hath  a  ten- from  cli- 
dency  to  produce  a  particular  difeafe,  either  from  its  mate, 
excefs  of  heat  or  cold,  or  from  the  mutability  of  the 
weather.  An  immenfe  number  of  difeafes  alfo  may  be 
produced  by  impure  air,  or  fuch  as  is  loaded  with  pu¬ 
trid,  marlhy,  and  other  noxious  vapours.  The  fame 
thing  may  happen  likewife  from  corrupted  aliment, 
whether  meat  or  drink;  though  even  the  beft  and  moft 
nutritious  aliment  will  hurt  if  taken  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tity;  not  to  mention  poifons,  which  are  endowed  with 
fuch  pernicious  qualities,  that  even  when  taken  in  a 
very  fmall  quantity  they  produce  the  moft  grievous 
difeafes,  or  perhaps  even  death  itfelf.  Laftly,  From  65 
innumerable  accidents  and  dangers  to  which  mankind 
are  expofed,  they  frequently  come  off  with  broken 
limbs,  wounds,  and  contufions,  fometimes  quite  incu¬ 
rable  ;  and  thefe  misfortunes,  though  proceeding  from 
an  external  caufe  at  firft,  often  terminate  in  internal 
difeafes. 

Hitherto  we  have  mentioned  only  the  dangers  which 
come  from  without;  but  thofe  are  not  lefs,  nor  fewer 
in  number,  which  come  from  within.  At  every  breath, 
man  pours  forth  a  deadly  poifon  both  to  himfelf  and 
others.  Neither  are  the  effluvia  of  the  lungs  alone  hurt¬ 
ful  :  there  flows  out  from  every  pore  of  the  body  a 
moft  fubtile  and  poifonous  matter,  perhaps  of  a  putref- 

cent 
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Origin  of  fent  nature,  which  being  long  accumulated,  and  not 
Ddcafes.  allowed  to  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  air,  infers  the 
body  with  moft  grievous  difeafes  ;  nor  does  it  flop 
here,  but  produces  a  contagion  which  fprcads  devalla- 
tion  far  and  wide  among  mankind.  From  too  much 
or  Uoo  little  exercife  of  our  animal-powers  alfo  no 
fmall  danger  cnfues.  By  inactivity  either  of  body  or 
mind,  the  vigour  of  both  is  impaired  ;  nor  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  much  lefs  from  too  great  employment.  By  mode¬ 
rate  ufe,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  all  the 
parts  of  the  body,  are  improved  and  llrenglhened  ; 
and  here  nature  has  appointed  certain  limits,  fo  that 
exercife  can  neither,  be  too  much  negleClcd,  nor  too 
much  increafed,  with  impunity.  Hence  thofe  who  ufe 
violent  exercife,  as  well  as  thofe  who  fpend  their  time 
in  floth  and  idlenefs,  are  equally  liable  to  difeafes  ;  but 
each  to  difeafes  of  a  different  kind  :  and  hence  alfo  the 
bad  effe&s  of  too  great  or  too  little  employ  ment  of  the 
mental  powers. 

Difeafes  Befides  the  dangers  arifmg  from  thofe  aCtions  of  the 
from  paf-  body  and  mind  which  are  in  our  own  power,  there  are 
rn’nd^  t^C°t^ers  ar^ng  from  thofe  which  are  quite  involuntary. 

Thus,  paffions  of  the  mind,  either  when  carried  to  too 
great  cxcefs,  or  when  long  continued,  equally  deflroy 
the  health  ;  nay,  will  even  fometimes  bring  on  fudden 
death.  Sleep  alfo,  which  is  of  the  greateil  fervice  in 
reftoring  the  exhaufted  flrength  of  the  body,  proves 
noxious  either  by  its  too  great  or  too  little  quantity. 
In  the  mofl  healthy  body,  alfo,  many  things  always 
require  to  be  evacuated.  The  retention  of  thefe  is 
hurtful,  as  well  as  too  profufe  an  evacaution,  or  the  ex¬ 
cretion  of  thofe  things  either  fpontaneoufly  or  artifi¬ 
cially  which  nature  dire&s  to  be  retained.  As  the 
folid  parts  fometimes  become  flabby,  foft,  almoft  dif- 
folved,  and  unfit  for  their  proper  offices  ;  fo  the  fluids 
are  fometimes  infpifl'ated,  and  formed  even  into  the 
hardefl  folid  mafles.  Hence  impeded  aCtions  of  the 
organs,  vehement  pain,  various  and  grievous  difeafes. 
Laflly,  Some  animals  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
caufes  of  difeafes:  namely,  fuch  as  fupport  their  life  at 
the  expence  of  others  :  and  thefe  either  invade  us 
from  without,  or  take  up  their  refldence  within 
the  body,  gnawing  the  bowels  while  the  perfon 
is  yet  alive,  not  only  with  great  danger  and  diflrefs 
to  the  patient,  but  fometimes7  even  producing  death 
67  itfelf. 

P  mdlca -  Man,  however,  is  not  left  without  defence  againfl 
nx  nature  f0  many  anc[  fQ  great  dangers.  The  human  body  is  pof- 
feffed  of  a  moil  wonderful  power*  by  which  it  preferves 
itfelf  from  difeafes,  keeps  off  many,  and  in  a  very  fhort 
time  cures  fome  already  begun,  while  others  are  by 
the  fame  means  more  flowly  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clufion.  This  power,  called  the  autocrateia ,  or  vis  me- 
dicatrix  nature ,  is  well  known  both  to  phyficians  and 
philofophcrs,  by  whom  it  is  moil  juftly  celebrated  ; 
this  alone  is  fuffieient  for  curing  many  difeafes,  and 
is  of  fervice  in  all.  Nay,  even  the  bell  medicines  ope¬ 
rate  only  by  exciting  and  properly  directing  this  force ; 
for  no  medicine  will  aCl  on  a  dead  carcafs.  But  though 
phyficians  juftly  put  confidence  in  this  power,  and 
though  it  generally  cures  difeafes  of  a  (lighter  nature, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  thofe  of  the  more  grievous 
kind  are  to  be  left  to  the  unaffiiled  efforts  of  the  vis 
tnedicaJrix,  Phyficians  therefore  have  a  twofold  error 
to  avoid,  namely,  either  defpiiing  the  powers  of  na- 
V  ol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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ture  too  much,  or  putting  too  great  confidence  in  Origin  of 
them  ;  becaufe  in  many  difeafes  thefe  efforts  are  either Dliea^es* 
too  feeble  or  too  violent,  infomuch  that  fometimes  they 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  even  the  difeafe  itfelf.’  So 
far  therefore  is  it  from  being  the  duty  of  a  phyiician 
always  to  follow  the  footfteps  of  nature,  that  it  is  of¬ 
ten  neceffary  for  him  to  take  a  directly  contrary  courfe, 
and  oppofe  her  efforts  .with  all  his  might.  68 

After  this  general  view  of  the  functions  of  the  ani-  Chemical 
mal  body,  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  difeafe,  and 
the  powers  by  which  thefe  are  to  be  combated,  Dr  f0pjs 
Gregory  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  folid  materials  of 
which  the  body  is  formed.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
animal  folid,  when  chemically  examined,  yields  earth, 
oil,  fait,  water,  plilogifton  or  inflammable  air,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  mephitic  air.  Thefe  elements  are 
found  in  various  proportions  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  ;  and  hence  thefe  parts  are  endowed  with 
very  different  mechanical  powers,  from  the  hardefl 
and  moil  folid  bone  to  the  foft  and’  almoft  fluid 
retina.  Nay,  it  is  principally  in  this  difference  of 
proportion  between  the  quantities  of  the  different 
elements,  that  the  difference  between  the  folid  and 
fluid  parts  of  the  animal  confift,  the  former  having 
much  more  earth  and  lefs  water  in  their  composition 
than  the  latter.  The  cohefion,  he  thinks,  is  owing 
to  fomething  like  a  chemical  attra&ion  of  the  elements 
for  one  another  ;  and  its  caufe  is  neither  to  be  fought 
for  in  the  gluten,  fixed  air,  nor  earth.  This  attrac¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  fo  ftrong  but  that  even  during 
life  the  body  ‘  tends  to  diffolution  ;  and  immediately 
after  death  putrefaCtion  commences,  provided  only 
there  be  as  much  moifture  in  it  as  will  allow  an  in- 
teftine  motion  to  go  on.  The  greater  the  heat,  the 
fooner  does  putrefaction  take  place,  and  with  the 
greater  rapidity  does  it  proceed  ;  the  mephitic  air  flies 
off,  and  together  with  it  certain  faline  particles  ;  after 
which,  the  cohefion  of  the  body  being  totally  deftroyed, 
the  whole  falls  into  a  putrid  colluvies,  of  which  at 
length  all  the  volatile  parts  being  difftpated,  nothing 
but  the  earth  is  left  behind. 

This  analyfis,  he  ovens,  is  far  from  being  perfcCl  ; 
becaufe  nobody  has  ever  been  able,  by  combining  the 
chemical  principles  of  flefh,  to  reproduce  a  compound 
any  thing  like  what  the  flefh  originally  was  :  but,  how¬ 
ever  imperfeCt  the  analyfis  may  be,  it  fiill  has  fhe  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fhowing,  in  fomc  meafure,  the  nature  and 
caufes  of  certain  difeafes,  and  thus  leads  phyficians  to 
the  knowledge  of  proper  remedies.  *  ^ 

The  folid  parts  are  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  life  in  Quai^g, 
three  feveral  ways  ;  namely  ,  by  their  cohefion,  their cf  the  in¬ 
flexibility,  and  their  elaftieity,  -all  of  which  are  various  mal  ftiids. 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  Mofl  of  the  functions 
of  life  confift  in  various  motions.  In  fome  the  moil 
violent  and  powerful  motions  are  required  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fuch  a  degree  of  cohefion  is  neceffary  in  thefe 
parts  as  will  be  fuffieient  for  allowing  them  to  perform 
their  offices  without  any  danger  of  laceration.  It  is 
therefore  neceffary  that  fome  of  the  folid  parts  ffiould 
be  more  flexible  than  others  ;  and  it  is  likewife  necef¬ 
fary  that  thefe  parts,  along  with  their  flexibility,  ffiould 
have  a  power  of  recovering  their  former  fhape  and 
fituation,  after  the  removal  of  the  force  by  which  they 
were  altered. 

Thefe  variations  in  flexibility,  within  certain  H- 
K  mitSj 
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Qualities  mits,  feldom  produce  any  material  confluence  with 
of  the  Ani- regard  to  the  health  :  though  fometimes,  by  exceed- 
mal  Solids.  *n^.  the  proper  bounds,  they  may  bring  on  real  and 
v.j.nn-vy  very  dangerous  difeafes  ;  and  this  either  by  an  excefs  or 
diminution  of  their  cohefion,  flexibility,  or  elallicity. 

By  augmenting  the  cohefion,  the  elallicity  is  alfo  for 
the  moft  part  augmented,  but  the  flexibility  diminifh- 
ed  ;  by  diminilhing  the  cohefion,  the  flexibility  be¬ 
comes  greater,  but  the  elallicity  is  diminilhed. 

The  caufes  pf  tliefe  affe&ions,  though  various,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  heads  :  Either  the  che¬ 
mical  compofition  of  the  matter  itfelf  is  changed  ;  or, 
the  compofition  remaining  the  fame,  the  particles  of 
the  folid  may  be  fo  difpofed,  that  they  fhall  more  or  lefs 
drongly  attradl  one  another.  As  to  the  compofition, 
almoll  all  the  elements  may  exifl  in  the  body  in  an  un¬ 
due  proportion,  and  thus  each  contribute  its  fhare  to 
the  general  diforder.  But  of  many  of  thefe  things  we 
know  very  little  ;  only  it  is  apparent,  that  the  fluid 
parts,  which  confill  chiefly  of  water,  and  the  folid, 
which  are  made  up  of  various  elements,  are  often  in 
very  different  proportions  :  the  more  water,  the  lefs  is 
the  cohefion  or  elaflicity,  but  the  greater  the  flexibi¬ 
lity  ;  and  the  reverfe  happens,  if  the  folid  or  earthy 
*0  part  predominates. 

Caufes  af-  The  remote  caufes  of  thefe  different  dates,  whether 
fe&ing  the  predifponent  or  exciting,  are  very  various.  In  the  fird 
folids.  place,  idiofyncrafy  itfelf,  or  the  innate  conditution  of 
the  body’,  contributes  very  much  to  produce  the  above- 
mentioned  erTeas.  Some  have  naturally  a  much  harder 
and  drier  temperament  of  the  body  than  others  ;  men, 
for  inflance,  more  than  women  ;  which  can  with  the 
utmod  difficulty,  indeed  fcarce  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever,  admit  of  an  alteration.  The  fame  thing  takes 
place  at  different  periods  of  life  ;  for,  from  fird  to  lad, 
the  human  body  becomes  always  drier  and  more  rigid. 
Much  alfo  depends  on  the  diet  made  ufe  of,  which  al¬ 
ways  produces  a  ccrrefponding  date  of  the  folids  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  being  more  or  lefs  watery.  Neither  are 
there  wanting  drong  reafons  for  believing,  that  not 
only  the  habit  of  the  body,  but  even  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  mind,  depends  very  much  on  the  diet  we 
make  ufe  of.  The  good  or  bad  conco&ion  of  the  ali¬ 
ment  alfo,  the  application  of  the  nourifhment  prepared 
from  it,  and  likewife  the  date  of  the  air  with  regard  to 
moidure  or  drynefs,  affeft  the  temperament  of  the 
body  not  a  little  ;  and  hence  thofe  who  inhabit 
mountains  or  dry  countries,  are  very  different  from 
the  inhabitants  of  low  marffiy  places.  Laftly,  The 
manner  of  living  contributes  fomewhat  to  this  eff eft  : 
exercife  preffes  out  and  exhales  the  moidure  of  the 
body,  if  in  too  great  quantity  ;  on  the  contrary,  floth 
and  lazinefs  produce  an  effeft  diredlly  oppofite,  and 
caufe  a  redundancy  of  humour.  > 

Bri,  putting  the  chemical  compofition  of  the  folid 
parts  out  of  the  quedion  altogether,  they  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  many  other  caufes.  The  condenfation,  for 
indance,  or  compredion  of  the  particles,  whether  by 
mechanical  caufes  or  by  means  of  cold  or  heat,  makes 
a  confiderable  alteration  in  the  drength  and  eladicity 
of  every  folid  body.  How  much  mechanical  preffure 
contributes  to  this  may  be  underdood  from  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  :  and  hence  alfo 
are  we  to  deduce  the  reafon  of  many  fa&s  of  the  high- 
eft  importance  in  the  animal  economy  >  namely,  the 
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growth,  Rate,  decreafe  of  the  body  j  its  rigidity 
daily  increafing;  and  at  laft  the  unavoidable  death 
incident  to  old  age  from  a  continuance  of  the  fame . 
c&ufcs# 

Perhaps  the  different  denfity  of  the  folids  is  in  feme 
meafure  owing  to  nature  herfelf ;  but  it  feems  rather^  to 
depend  more  on  the  powers  of  exercife  or  inadlivity  in 
changing  the  date  of  the  folids,  the  effedts  of  which 
on  the  body,  whether  good  ox  bad,  may  hence  be  ca- 
fily  underdood. 

Heat  relaxes  and  expands  all  bodies,  but  cold  ren¬ 
ders  them  more  denfe  and  hard  ;  the  effedts  of  which 
on  the  human  body  are  well  known  to  mod  people. 

Though  the  body  is  found  to  prefer^  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  almod  in  every  fituation,  it  is  impoffible 
but  that  its  furface  mud  be  affeded  by  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  ambient  atmofphere  ;  and  we  have  not  the  . 
lead  reafon  to  doubt  that  every  part  of  the  body  may 
thus  feel  the  effedts  of  that  temperature.  What  a  dif¬ 
ference  is  there  between  one  who,  expofed  to  the  fouth- 
wind,  becomes  lazy  and  languid,  fcarce  able  to  drag 
along  his  limbs  ;  and  one  who  feels  the  force  of  the 
cold  north-wind,  which  renders  the  whole  ,body  alert, 
drong,  and  lit  for  a&ion  !  .  . 

That  thefe  various  caufes,  each  of  winch  is  capable 
of  affedling  the  conditution  of  the  body  when  taken 
fingly,  will  produce  much  greater  effects  when  com¬ 
bined,  is  diffidently  evident.  The  experiments  or 
Bryan  Robinfon,  the  effeds  of  the  warm  bath,  and  in¬ 
deed  daily  experience,  ffiow  it  fully. 

It  is  not  yet  certainly  known  what  is  the  ultimate 
drudlure  of  the  minuted  parts  of  the  animal  folid  ; 
whether  it  confids  of  draight  fibres  or  threads,  whofe 
length  is  very  confiderable  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  varioufly  interwoven  with  one  another,  as 
Boerhaave  fuppofes  ;  or  of  fpiral  ones,  admirably  con¬ 
voluted  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  as  fome  mi- 
crofcopical  experiments  feem  to  ffiow  ;  or  whether  the 
cellular  texture  be  formed  of  fibres  and  laming  and 
from  thence  the  greated  part  of  the  body,  as  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Haller  hath  endeavoured  to  prove.  ,7* 

t  The  cellular  texture  is  obferved  throughout  the  CelluLr 
whole  body  :  it  furrounds  and  connects  the  fibres 
themfelves,  which  are  diffidently  apparent  in  many  of 
the  organs  ;  and  flightly  joins  the  different  parts  which 
omffit  to  have  any  kind  of  motion  upon  the  neighbour¬ 
ing0  ones.  By  a  condenfation  of  the  fame  fubftance 
alfo  the  dronged,  and  what  feem  the  thinned,  mem¬ 
branes  are  formed  ;  the  mod  fimple  of  which,  being 
accurately  examined,  difeover  the  cellular  ftructure. 

This  cellular  fubdance  fometimes  increafes  to  a  furpri- 
fing  degree,  and  all  parts  formed  of  it,  membranes, 
veffels,  &c.  efpecially  by  a  gentle  didention  ;  for  a 
fudden  and  violent  didention  either  breaks  it  altoge¬ 
ther,  or  renders  it  thinner.  Sometimes  alfo  it  grows 
between  neighbouring  parts,  and  joins  thofe  which  na¬ 
ture  has  left  free.  Preternatural  concretions  of  this 
kind  are  often  obferved  after  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  of  the  abdominal  vifeera  ;  and  thefe  new 
membranes  ar£  found  to  be  truly  cellular.  This  fub¬ 
dance,  when  cut,  or  by  any  other  means  divided,  grows 
together  of  its  own  accord  ;  but  if,  by  reafon  of  very 
great  indammation  and  fuppuration,  a  large  portion  ot 
the  cellular  texture  has  been  dedroyed,  it  is  never 
again  renewed,  and  an  ugly  fear  is  left.  It  is  eve* 
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I  Cellular  faicl,  that  this  fubftance,  in  certain  cafes,  is  capable 
Texture.  of  jpining  the  parts  either  of  the  fame  body  with  one 
another,  or  6f  a  foreign  body  with  them  ;  and  upon 
this,  if  on  any  foundation,  refts  the  art  of  Taliacotius, 
and  that  of  tranfplanting  teeth,  lately  fo  much  talked 
fef. 

The  cellular  texture  is  in  fome  places  merely  a  kind 
of  net-work,  in  others  filled  with  fat.  Wherever  too 
great  bulk  or  compreflion  would  have  been  inconve¬ 
nient  or  dangerous,  as  in  the  head,  lungs,  eyes,  eye* 
brows,  penis,  ferotum,  &c.  there  it  colle&s  no  fat, 
but  is  -  lax,  and  purely  reticulated  ;  but  between  the 
rnufcles  of  the  body  and  limbs  below  the  (kin,  in 
the  abdomen,  efpecially  in  the  omentum  and  about 
the  kidneys,  very  much  fat  is  fecreted  and  collect¬ 
ed. 

Animal  fat.  The  fat  is  a  pure  animal  oil,  not  very  different  from 
the  expreffed  and  mild  vegetable  ones  ;  during  life  it 
is  fluid,  but  of  different  degrees  of  thicknefs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  fecreted  from  the  blood, 
and  is  often  fuddenly  reabforbed  into  it,  though  pure 
oil  is  very  rarely  obferved  in  the  blood.  It  is  indeed 
■very  probable,  that  oil,  by  digeftion,  partly  in.  the 
primx  vise,  and  partly  in  the  lungs,  is  converted  into 
gluten,  and  this  again  into  oil  by  means  of  fecretion  ; 
though  no  organs  fecreting  the  fat  can  be  fliown  by 
anatomifts.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  there  are 
fuch  organs  ;  and  that  the  cellular  texture  has  fome 
peculiar  ltrufture  in  thofe  parts  which  are  deftined  to 
contain  the  fat  already  fecreted,  without  fuffering  it 
to  pafs  intoother  places;  for  it  never pafles  into  thofe 
parts  which  are  purely  reticulated,  although  the  cel¬ 
lular  texture  is  eafily  permeable  by  air  6r  water  over 
the  whole  body  from  head  to  foot. 

The  fat  is  augmented  by  the  ufe  of  much  animal 
food,  or  of  any  other  that  is  oily  and  nourifhing,  pro¬ 
vided  the  digeftion  be  good  ;  by  the  life  of  ftrong 
drink,  efpecially  malt  liquor ;  by  much  reft  of  body 
and  mind,  much  fleep  and  inaftivity,  caftration,  cold, 
repeated  blood-letting,  and  in  general  by  whatever  di- 
minifhes  the  vital  and  animal  powers.  Much,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  conftitution  of  the  body  itfelf ; 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  fatten  a  human  creature  at  pleafure 
like  an  ox.  A  certain  degree  of  fatnefs,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  perfon,  is  a  fign  and  effeft  of  good 
health  ;  but  when  too  great,  it  becomes  a  difeafe  of 
itfelf,  and  the  caufe  of  other  difeafes.  It  may  al¬ 
ways  be  very  certainly  removed  by  ftrong  exercife, 
little  fleep,  and  a  fpare  and  folid  diet.  The  fat  al¬ 
ways  makes  Up  a  confiderable  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
hotly,  and  very  often  by  far  the  greateft  part.  Its  ufe 
feems  to  be  to  make  the  motion  of  the  body  more  Cafy 
and  free  by  leflening  the  friftion  of  the  moving  parts, 
and  thus  preventing  the  abrafion  of  the  folids,  which 
would  other  wife  happen.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  to  hinder 
the  parts  from  growing  together,  which  fometimes 
happens,  when  by  an  ulcer  or  any  other  accident  a 
part  of  the  cellular  texture  containing  the  fat  is  de- 
ftroyed.  Befides  all  this,  the  fat  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  beauty  of  the  body,  by  filling  up  the 
large  interfticea  between  the  rnufcles,  which .  would 
otherwife  give  the  perfon  a  deformed  and  (booking  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  thought  to  be  nutritious,  when  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  its  cells  by  the  blood  ;  but  of  this  we 
have  no  gres*  certainty.  It  feems  to  have  fome  power 
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of  defending  from  the  cold,  feeing  nature  has  beftow-  Animal 
ed  it  in  very  great  quantity  on  thofe  animals  which  in- f 
habit  the  colder  regions, 

Thofe  parts  of  the  body  which  enjoy  fenfe  and  mo-  Vital  f0- 
bility,  are  called  living  or  vital  folids.  They  are  the  pjs, 
brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  fpinal  marrow, 
the  nerves  arifing  from  thefe  and  difFnfed  throughout 
the  whole  body,  and  which  are  diftributed  through  the 
various  organs  of  fenfe  and  through  the  rnufcles,  and 
laftly,  the  rnufcles  themfelves.  Senfation  is  much  more 
general  than  mobility,  as  being  common  to  ail  the 
parts  already  mentioned.  Mobility  is  proper  to  the 
mnfcular  fibres  alone :  wherever  there  is  fenfation, 
therefore,  we  may  believe  that  there  are  nerves  ;  and 
Wherever  there  is  mobility,  we  may  believe  that  muf¬ 
cular  fibres  exift.  Nay,  even  mobility  itfelf  feems  to 
Originate  from  the  Connexion  which  the  rnufcles  have 
with  the  nerves ;  for  foon  after  the  nerves  are  com* 
prefled,  or  tied,  or  cut,  the  rnufcles  to  which  they  are 
diftributed  lofe  their  faculties  ;  which  happens,  too, 
when  the  brain  itfelf,  or  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  is 
affefted.  Some  reckon  that  the  rnufcles  are  produced 
from  the  nerves,  and  confift  of  the  fame  kind  of  mat¬ 
ter.  Both  indeed  have  a  fimilar  frrufture,  as  being 
fibrous  and  of  a  white  colour :  for  the  rnufcles  when  well 
freed  from  the  blood,  of  which  they  contain  a  great 
abundance,  are  of  this  colour  as  well  as  the  nerves ;  nei¬ 
ther  can  the  nervous  fibres  by  any  means  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  mufcular  fibres  themfelves.  Both  have 
alfo  fenfation ;  and  both  fiimulants  and  fedatives  aft  i A 
the  fame  manner,  whether  they  be  applied  to  the 
rnufcles  themfelves  or  to  the  nerves. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  difeover  the  origin  of  many 
parts  of  the  body,  or  to  afeertain  whether  they  are 
produced  all  at  the  fame  time  or  one  after  another  * 
yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  many  of  the  mufcular  parts 
are  obferved  to  have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of 
ftrength,  while  the  brain  is  ftill  foft  and  almoft  fluid  5 
and  that  the  afticn  of  thefe  mufcular  parts  is  required 
for  the  aftion  and  growth  of  the  brain.  The  rnufcles 
are  alfo  of  a  much  firmer  contextute  than  the  nerves  ; 
and  enjoy  a  po.wer  of  their  own,  namely,  that  Of  irri¬ 
tability,  of  which  the  nerves  never  participate.  Of  ne- 
Cefiity,  therefore,  either  the  rnufcles  muft  be  conftruft- 
ed  of  fome  kind  of  matter  different  from  that  of  the 
nerves  ;  or  if  both  are  made  of  the  fame  materials, 
their  organization  muft  be  exceedingly  different.  But 
if  the  fubftance  of  the  rnufcles  and  nerves  be  totally  dif¬ 
ferent,  we  may  eafily  be  convinced  that  much  of t  the 
one  is  always  mixed  with  the  other ;  for  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  prick  a  mufcle  even  with  the  fmalleft  needle, 
without  wounding  or  lacerating  many  nervous  fibres 
at  the  fame  time.  Since,  therefore,  there  is  fuch  a 
clofe  connexion  between  the  rnufcles  and  nerves  both 
as  to  their  funftions  and  ftrufture,  tli£y  are  deferv-  s 
edly  reckoned  by  phyfiologifts  to  be  parts  of  the 
fame  genus,  called  the  genus  nervofum>  or  nervous 
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After  treating  of  fenfe  in  general,  'Dr  Gregory  senfe  of 
proceeds  to  confider  particularly  each  of  the  fenfes,  feeling, 
both  external  and  internal.  He  begins  with  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  as  being  the  mod  fimple,  and  a £  * 

the  fame  time  in  common  to  every  part  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem.  In  fome  places,  however,  it  is  much 
more  acute  than  in  others ;  in  the  (kin,  for  in- 
K  2  franco* 
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fiance,  and  efpecially  in  the  points  of  the  fingers. 
Thefe  are  reckoned  to  have  nervous  papilla,  which 
by  the  influx  of  the  blood  arc  fomewliat  ere&ed  in 
the  aflion  cf  contad,  in  order  to  give  a  more  acute 
fenfation  ;  though  indeed  this  opinion  feems  rather  to 
be  founded  on  a  conjedure  derived  from  the  flrudure 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  not  only  the  organ  of  tafte,  but 
alfo  a  molt  delicate  organ  of  touch,  than  upon  any 
cert  ain  obfervations. 

From  the  fenfeof  feeling,  as  well  as  all  the  other  fen  fes, 
either  pain  or  pleafure  may  arife ;  nay,  to  this  fenfe  we 
commonly  refer  both  pain  and  almofl  all  other  trouble- 
fome  fenfatioris,  tho’  in  truth  pain  may  arife  from  every 
vehement  fenfation.  It  is  brought  on  by  any  great 
force  applied  to  the  fentient  part  ;  whether  this  force 
comes  from  within  or  from  without.  Whatever, 
therefore,  pricks,  cuts,  lacerates,  diftends,  comprefles, 
bruifes,  flrikes,  gnaws,  burns,  or  in  any  manner  of 
way  ltimulates,  may  create  pain.  Hence  it  is  fo  fie- 
quently  conjoined  with  fo  many  difeafes,  and  is  often 
more  intolerable  even  than  the  difeafe  itfelf.  A  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  pain  humiliates  the  afteded  part,  and 
by  degrees  the  whole  body;  produces  a  greater  flux  of 
blood. and  nervous  power  to  the  part  affected;  and  of¬ 
ten  ilimulates  to  fuch  motions  as  are  both  neceiTary 
and  healthful.  Hence,  pain  is  fometimes  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  among  tliofe  things  which  guard  our  life.  When 
very  violent,  however,  it  produces  too  great  irritation, 
inflammation  and  its  confequences,  fever,  and  all  thofe 
evils  which  flow  from  too  great  force  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;.  it  diforders  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  and  pro¬ 
duces  fpafms,  watching,  convulfions,  delinum,  debb 
lity,  and  fainting.  Neither  the  mind  nor  body  can 
long  bear  very  vehement  pain;  and  indeed  nature  has 
appointed  certain  limits,  beyond  which  (he  will  not 
permit  pain  to  be  carried,  without  bringing  on  deliri¬ 
um,  convulfions,  fyncope,  or  even  death,  to  refeue  the 
miferable  fufferer  from  his  torments. 

Long  continued  pain,  even  though  in  a  more  gentle 
degree,  often  brings  on  debility,  torpor,  palfy,  and 
rigidity  of  the  afteded  part.  But  if  not  too  violent, 
nor  accompanied  with  fever,  ficknefs,  or  anxiety,  it 
fometimes  feems  to  contribute  to  the  clearnefa  and 
acutenefs  of  the  judgment,  as  fome  people  teflify  who 
have  been  affiided  with  the  gout. 

Anxiety  is  another  difagreeable  fenfation,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  pain,  as  being  more  obtufe  and  lefs  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  referred  to  any  particular  part,  though 
frequently  more  intolerable  than  any  pain.  But  we 
mull  take  care  to  diflinguifh  between  this  anxiety  of 
which  we  treat  in  a  medical  fenfe,  and  that  which  is 
fpoken  of  in  common  difeourfe.  The  latter  does  not 
at  all  depend  on  the  Hate  of  the  body,  but  belongs  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  mind  ;  and  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  danger, 
or  a  forefight  of  any  misfortune.  The  former  is  truly 
corporeal  ;°and  derives,  no  lefs  than  pain,  its  origin  from 
a  certain  Hate  of  the  body.  Notwithflanding  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  however,  it  is  very  pofiible  for  both  thefe  kinds 
of  anxiety  to  be  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  or  for  the 
one  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  other.  A  very  great  bodily 
anxiety  will  flrike  fear  and  defpondency  into  the 
moil  refolute  mind;  and  mental  anxiety,  on  the 
contrary,  if  very  violent  and  long-continued,  may  in¬ 
duce  the  former,  by  deilroying  the  powers  of  the 
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of  the  blood.  .  .  J“*f, 

Anxiety,  in  the  medical  fenfe  of  the  word,  arifes,  in  v 
trie  firil  place,  from  every  caufe  difturbing  or  impeding 
the  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  large 
veffels  near  it.  Anxiety,  the'refore,  may  arife  from 
many  difeafes  of  the  heart  and  its  vefiels,  fuch  as  its 
enlargement,  too  great  conflriction,  olfification,  poly¬ 
pus,  palpitation,  fyncope,  inflammation,  debility,  and 
alfo  fome  afFedions  of  the  mind.  It  is  likewife  produced 
by  every  difficulty  of  breathing,  from  whatever  caufe 
it  may  arife  ;  becaufe  then  the  blood  pafies  lefs  freely 
through  the  lungs  :  anxiety  of  this  kind  is  felt  deep  in 
the  bread.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  arife  from  the  difficult 
pafiage  of  the  blood  through  the  liver  or  other  abdo¬ 
minal  vifeera. 

A  certain  kind  of  anxiety  is  very  common  and 
troublefome  to  hypochondriacal  people  ;  and  arifes 
from  the  flomach  and  inteflines  being  either  loaded 
with  indigefled  and  corrupted  food,  or  diftended  with 
air  produced  by  fermentation  and  extricated  from  the 
aliments.  By  fuch  a  load,  or  diflention,  tne  flomach, 
which  is  a  very  delicate  organ,  becomes  greatly  af- 
fe&ed.  Befides,  the  free  defeent  of  the  diaphragm  is 
thus  hindered,  and  r&piration  obflrtided.  Anxiety 
of  this  kind  is  ufually  very  much  and  fuddenly  relieved 
by  the  expulfion  of  the  air;  by  which,  as  well  as  by 
other  figns  of  a  bad  digeftion,  it  is  eafily  known.  In 
thefe  cafes  the  anxiety  is  ufually,  though  with  little 
accuracy,  referred  to  the  flomach. 

Anxiety  alfo  frequently  accompanies  fevers  of  every 
kind,  fometimes  in  a  greater,  and  fometimes  in  a  lefF- 
er  degree.  In  this  cafe  it  arifes  as  well  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  debility  as  from  the  blood  being  driven  from 
the  furface  of  the  body  and  accumulated  in  the  large 
vefiels  ;  as  in  the  beginning  of  an  intermittent  fever. 

Or  it  may  arife  from  an  aflcdion  of  the  flomach, 
when  overloaded  with  crude,  corrupted  aliment;  or  di- 
dlended  and  naufeated  with  too  much  drink,  efpe¬ 
cially  medicated  drink.  As  the  fever  ircreafes,  the 
anxiety  of  the  patient  becomes  greater  and  greatei  ; 
remarkably  fo,  according  to  the  teflimony  of  phyfi- 
cians,  either  immediately  before  the  crifis,  or  on  the 
night  preceding  it;  as  before  the  breaking  out  of  ex¬ 
anthemata,  hsemorrhagy,  fweat,  or  diarrhoea,  which 
fometimes  remove  fevers.  The  patient  feels  likewife  an 
anxiety  from  the  finking  in  of  any  eruption  or  critical 
metaflafis.  This  fenfation  alfo  accompanies  fevers  and 
moll" other  difeafes,  when  the  vital  power  is  exhaufled, 
and  death  approaches,  of  which  it  is  the  forerunner 
and  the  fign.  It  happens  at  that  time,  becaufe  the 
vital  powers,  unable  to  perform  their  fundions,  cannot 
make  the  blood  circulate.  But  what  kind  of  anxiety 
this  is,  the  other  figns  of  approaching  death  fhow  very 
evidently.  Moreover,  even  in  the  time  01  fleep,  anxie¬ 
ty  may  arife  from  the  fame  caufes  :  hence  flightful 
dreams,  which  frequently  <hflurl)  our  repofe  with  fur- 

prife  and  terror.  ..  7? 

Itching,  an  uneafy  fenfation,  with  a  defire  of  fcratch- Itching, 
ingthe  place  affeded,  is  often,  very  troublefome,  al- 
-  though  it  feems  to  be  more  akin  to  pleafure  than  to  pain. 

As  pain  proceeds  from  too  great  an  irritation,  either 
chemical  or  mechanical,  fo  does  itching  proceed  from 


a  flight  one. 


Titillationj  or  fri&ion,  of  a  woollen  fhirt. 
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External  for  inftance,  upon  the  ikm  of  a  perfon  unaccuftomed 
Senfes.  to  it,  and  of  a  delicate  conilitution,  excites  itching  ; 
*~v  ■  *  J  as  do  alfo  many  acrid  foffils,  vegetables,  and  animals. 
Hence  an  itching  is  the  firfl  fen  fat  ion  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cantharides,  although  the  fame,  when  aug¬ 
mented,  becomes  painful.  The  fame  effedt  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  any  thing  acrid  thrown  out  upon  the  fkin;  as  in 
exanthematic  fevers,  the  difeafe  called  the  Itch ,  &c.  Lice, 
worms,  efpecially  afearides,  irritating  cither  the  Ikin 
or  the  inteflines,* excite  a  troublefome  itching.  Cer¬ 
tain  fpecies  of  internal  itching  excite  people  to  many 
neceiTary  actions  both  in  a  difeafed  and  healthy  ftate  ; 
fuch  as  the  excretion  of  the  faxes  and  urine,  cough¬ 
ing,  fneezing,  and  the  like. 

Too  acute  a  fenfation  over  the  whole  body  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  obferved.  In  a  particular  part  the  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  often  more  acute  than  it  ought  to  be, 
either  from  the  cuticle  itfelf  being  too  thin  and  foft, 
or  being  removed  ;  or  from  the  part  itfelf  being  inflam¬ 
ed,  or  expofed  to  too  great  heat.  It  becomes  obtnfe, 
or  is  even  quite  deilroyed  over  the  whole  body,  or  in 
great  part  of  it,  from  various  affections  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  ;  as  when  they  are  wounded,  compreffed,  or  de¬ 
fective  in  vital  power.  This  is  called  anaefthejia ,  and 
fometimes  accompanies  palfy. 

This  fenfe  may  be  deficient  in  a  particular  part,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  nerve  being  difeafed,  or  from  its  being 
compreffed  or  wounded,  or  from  the  part  itfelf  being 
expofed  to  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  ; — or  from  the 
fcarf-ikin  which  covers  it  being  vitiated,  cither  becom¬ 
ing  too  thick  or  hard,  by  the  handling  of  too  rough, 
or  hard,  or  hot  bodies,  as  is  the  cafe  with  glaflmakers 
and  fmiths ;  or  from  the  elevation  of  the  cuticle  from 
the  fubjacent  cutis,  or  true  fkin  itfelf,  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  blood,  ferum,  or  pus  ;  or  from  the  cutis  be¬ 
ing  macerated,  relaxed,  or  become  torpid,  which  feme*- 
times  happens  to  hydropic  perfons  ;  orjaflly,  from  the 
whole  organ  being  corrupted  by  gangrene,  burning, 
cold,  or  contufion.  This  fenfe  is  very  rarely  depraved, 
unlefs  perhaps  in  the  cafe  of  delirium,  when  all  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  diiturbed  in  a  furprifing 
manner. 

Tufte.  The  ^en^*e  next  to  be  confldered  is  that  of  taile,  the 
principal  organ  of  which  is  the  tongue  ;  the  nearer  the 
tip  of  it,  the  more  acute  is  the  fenfe  *  and  the  nearer 
the  glottis  fo .  much  the  more  obtufe.  It  mult  be 
owned,  however,  that  fome  kind  of  acrid  fubitances* 
the  tafle  of  which  is  fcarce  perceived  upon  the  tip  of 
the  tongne,  excite  a  molt  vehement  fenfation  about  its 
roots,  or  even  in  the  throat  Itfelf.  The  tongue  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  many,  large  and  beautiful  nervous  papillae, 
which  feem  to  be  the  chief  feat  of  this  fenfe,  and  in 
the  a£l  of  tailing  are  elevated  and  eredled,  in  order  to 
give  the  more  acute  fenfation. 

Nothing  can  be  tailed  which  isnotfoluble  in  the  fa- 
liva,  that,  being  applied  in  a  fluid  form,  it  may  per¬ 
vade  the  involucra  of  the  tongue,  and  afiedl  its  nervous 
pulp  ;  and  hence  infoluble  earths  are  quite  infipid. 
Neither  is  it  fuflicient  for,  a  body  to.be  fallible  that  it 
may  be  tailed :  it  mnfl  alfo  have  fomething  in,  it 
faline,  or  at  leail  acrid,  in  order  to  ilimulate  the  nervous 
fubilance  ;  and  hence,  whatever  has  lefs  fait  than  the 
faliva  is  totally  infipid. 

The  taile  is  rarely  found  to  be  too  acute,  unlefs 
through  a  fault  in  the  epidermis  which  covers  the 
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tongue.  If  this  be  removed  or  wounded,  or  covered  External 
with  ulcers,  aphthae,  &c.  then  the  taile,  becoming  too  (  Sen^es“ 
acute,  is  painful :  or  fometimes  no  other  fenfation  /— w 

than  that  of  pain  is  felt.  It  may  be  impaired,  as  well 
as  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  from  various  difeafes  of  the 
brain  and  nerves  ;  of  which,  however,  the  inilances  are 
but  rare.  In  fomc  people  it  is  much  more  dull  than 
in  others ;  and  in  fuch  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  ufually 
deficient  alfo.  The  taile  is  moil  commonly  deficient 
on  account  of  the  want  of  faliva  ;  for  a  dry  tongue  can¬ 
not  perceive  any  taile  :  hence  this  fenfe  is  very  dull  in 
many  difeafes,  efpecially  in  fevers,  catarrhs,  &c.  as  well 
on  account  of  the  defedl  of  faliva  as  of  appetite,  which 
is  of  fo  much  fervice  in  a  ilate  of  health  ;  or  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  tongue  being  covered  with  a  vifeid  mucus. 

The  tafle  is  frequently  depraved  ;  when,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  a  perception  of  taile  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  thing  to  the  tongue  ;  or,  if  any  thing 
be  applied  to  it,  when  we  perceive  a  taile  different 
from  what  it  ought  to  be..  This  happens  for  the  moil 
part  from  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  faliva,  which  is 
itfelf  tailed  in  the  mouth.  Hence  we  may  perceive  a 
fweet,  faline,  bitter,  putrid,  or  rancid  take,  according 
to  the  ilate  of  the  faliva  :  which  may  be  corrupted  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  general  vitiated  condition  of  the  mafs  of 
humours,  or  the  glands  which  fecrete  it  ;  of  the  mouth 
itfelf  ;  or  even  of  the  ilomach,  the  vapours  and  eruc¬ 
tations  of  which  rife  into  the  month,  efpecially  when 
the  ilomach  is  difeafed. 

Beiides  the  faults  of  the  faliva,  however,  the  taile 
may  be  vitiated  from  other  caufes  ;  as,  for  inilance, 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  papillae.  This,  however, 
is  as  yet  but  little  known  to  us  :  for  the  taile  is 
fometimes  plainly  vitiated  when  at  the  fame  time 
the  faliva  appears  quite  infipid  when  tailed  by  other 
people. 

PhyiiclanSj  in  almoit  every  difeafe,  but  efpecially  in 
fevers,  inquire  into  the  ilate  of  the  tongue  ;  not,  indeed, 
without  the  greateil  reafon  :  for  from  this  they  can 
judge  of  the  condition  of  the  ilomach  ;  of  the  thirft,  or 
rather  the  occafion  the  patient  has  for  drink,  when,  on 
account  of  his  delirium  or  ilupor,  he  neither  feels  his 
thirft  nor  is  able  to  call  for  drink.  And,  lailly,  from 
an  infpe&ion  of  the  tongue,  phyficians  endeavour  to 
form  fome  judgment  concerning  the  nature,  increafe, 
and  remifiion  of  the  fever.  79 

After  the  fenfe  of  taile,  Dr  Gregory  next  treats  of  Smelt' 
that  of  fmell.  Its  feat  is  in  that  very  foft  and  delicate 
membrane,  filled  with  nerves  and  blood-veflels,  which 
covers  the  internal  parts  of  the  nofe,  and  the  various 
fmufes-  and  cavities  proceeding  from  thence.  This 
fenfe  is  more  acute  about  the  middle  of  the  fieptum, 
and  the  ojfa  fpongiofa ,  where  the  membrane  is  thicker 
and  fofter,  than  in  the  deeper  cavities,  where  the 
membrane  is  thinner,  lefs  nervous,  and  lefs  filled  with 
blood-vefiels  ;  although  even  thefe  do.  not  feem  to  be 
altogether  deilitute  of  the  fenfe.  of  fmelling. 

As  by  our  taile  we  judge  of  the  folublc  parts  of  bo¬ 
dies,  fo  by  our  fmell  we  judge  of  tliofe  very  volatile 
and  fubtile  parts  which  -fly  off  into  the  air  ;  and  like 
the  organ,  of  taile,  that  of.  fmell  is  kept  moift,  that 
it  may  have  the  more  exquifite  fenfation,  partly  by  its 
proper  mucus,  and  partly  by  the  tears  which  defeend 
from  the  eyes. 

Some  kinds  of  odours  greatly  affedl  the  nervous  fy- 
2  fturu 
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ftem,  and  produce  the  moil  furprifirig  effetts.  Some 
gratefully  excite  it,  and  immediately  recruit  the  fpirits 
when  almoft  finking  ;  while  fome  produce  fainting, 
hay,  as  it  is  alleged,  even  fudden  death.  To  this  head 
alfo  are  we  to  refer  thofe  antipathies,  which,  though 
truly  ridiculous*  are  often  not  to  be  fubdued  by  any 
force  of  mind. 

This  fenfe  is  fometimes  too  acute,  as  well  from 
fome  difeafe  in  the  organ  itfelf,  which  happens  more 
rarely,  as  from  the  too  great  fenfibility  of  the  nervou3 
fyftem  in  general,  as  is  fometimes  obferved  in  nervous 
Fevers,  phrenitis,  and  hyfteria.  It  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  however,  too  dull,  either  front  difeafes  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  as  from  fome  violence  done  to  the  head,  or 
from  fome  internal  caufe  ;  or  it  may  proceed  from  a 
drynefs  of  the  organ  itfelf,  either  on  account  of  the 
cuftotnaiy  humours  being  fuppreffed  or  turned  another 
way,  or  from  the  membranes  being  oppreffed  with  too 
£reat  a  quantity  of  mucus  or  of  tears.  Of  both  there 
cafes  we  have  inftances  in  the  catarrh,  where  at  hid: 
the  noftrils  are  dry,  but  afterwards  are  deluged  with  a 
thin  humour,  or  flopped  up  with  a  thick  one.  But 
in  thefe,  and  many  other  examples,  the  membrane  of 
the  nofe  itfelf  is  affe&ed  with  inflammation,  relaxation, 
or  too  great  tenfion,  by  wl^ch  it  is  impoflible  but  the 
nerves,  which  Conftitute  a  great  part  of  it,  muft  be  vi- 
tiated.  It  is  evident  alfo,  that  whatever  obftnnfts  the 
free  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  noftrils,  or  impedes  its 
paffage  through  them,  muft  prove  detrimental  to  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling. 

The  fenfe  of  hearing  is  more  frequently  vitiated  than 
almoft  any  of  the  reft,  as  having  a  moil  delicate  or* 
gan,  and  one  compofed  of  many  and  very  fmall  parts, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Ana¬ 
tomy.— It  frequently  becomes  too  acute  ;  either  from 
the  general  habit  of  the  body  being  too  irritable,  fuch 
as  often  happens  to  hyfterical  and  lying-in  women  :  or 
from  too  great  a  fenfibility  of  the  brain  itfelf,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  obferved  in  fevers,  as  well  as  in  phre- 
tiitis,  and  fometimes  in  the  true  mania  $  or  it  may  be 
from  a  difeafe  of  the  ear  itfelf*  as  when  it  is  affe&ed 
with  inflammation,  pain,  or  too  great  tenlion.- — It  may 
be  rendered  dull,  or  even  be  altogether  deftroyed,  fo 
that  the  perfon  fhall  become  totally  deaf  from  the  fame 
caufes  adting  with  different  degrees  of  force.  This 
happens  efpecially  from  the  want  of  the  external  ear  \ 
or  from  the  meatus  auditorius  being  flopped  up  with 
mucus,  wax,  or  other  matters  ;  or  from  the  fides  of 
the  canal  growing  together,  as  fometimes  happens  af¬ 
ter  fuppuration  or  the  fmall-pox  ;  or  by  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  becoming  rigid  or  relaxed,  or  being 
eroded  or  ruptured  ;  or  the  tympanum  itfelf,  or  the 
Tuftachian  tube,  may  from  certain  caufes  be  obltrudled ; 
or  fome  of  the  little  bones  or  membranes,  or  fome  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  labyrinth  itfelf,  may  be  affe&ed 
with  concretion,  fpafm,  palfy,  or  torpor  ;  or  laftly, 
it  may  happen  from  difeafes  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
all  the  organs  of  hearing  remaining  found.  Hence 
deafnefs  is  often  a  nervous  difeafe,  coming  fuddenly 
on,  and  going  off  of  its  own  accord.  lienee  alfo  it 
is  common  in  old  people,  all  of  whofe  folid  parts  ar£ 
too  rigid,  while  their  nervous  parts  have  too  little  fen¬ 
fibility. 

Perfons  labouring  under  fevers,  efpecially  of  the 
typhous  kind,  often  become  deaf.  When  this  comes  on 
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along  with  other  ligns  of  an  oppreffed  brain,  and  a  External 
great  proftration  of  flrength,  it  may  be  a  very  bad 
lign  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  it  is  a  very  good  one,  even 
though  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  torpor  or 
fleepinefs. 

A  very  common  difeafe  in  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is 
when  certain  founds,  like  thofe  of  a  drum,  a  bell,  the 
falling  of  water,  &c.  are  heard  without  any  tremor 
in  the  air,  or  without  a  found  perfon’s  hearing  any 
thing.  This  difeafe  is  called  tinnitus  aurium ,  of  which 
various  kinds  have  been  obferved.  For  the  moft  part 
it  is  a  very  flight  tranfient  diforder  ;  but  fometimes  it 
is  moft  obftinate,  long-continued,  and  troublefome.  It 
fometimes  arifes  from  the  flighted  caufe,  fuch  as  any 
thing  partially  flopping  up  the  meatus  auditorius  or 
Euftachian  tube  itfelf,  fo  that  accefs  is  in  part  denied 
to  the  air  ;  whence  it  happens  that  the  latter  ftrikes 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or  perhaps  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts,  unequally,  and  with  too  much  force.  Hence 
bomhi ,  a  kind  of  tinnitus,  are  heard  even  by  the  moft 
healthy  when  they  yawn. 

A  much  more  frequent  and  troublefome  fpecies  of 
tinnitus  accompanies  many  difeafes  both  of  the  febrile 
and  nervous  kind.  This  is  occafioned  partly  by  the 
increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  with 
an  insreafe  of  fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fyftem  itfelf, 
fo  that  the  very  beatings  of  the  arteries  are  heard  ; 
and  partly  from  the  increafed  fenfation  and  mobility 
of  the  nerves  and  mufcles  of  the  labyrinth  :  whence  it 
happens,  that  the  parts  which  ought  to  be  at  reft  un¬ 
til  excited  by  the  tremor  of  the  air,  begin  to  move  of 
their  own  accord,  and  impart  their  motion  to  other 
parts  which  are  already  in  a  morbid  ftate  of  too  great 
fenfibility. 

A  tinnitus  fometimes  arifes  from  any  vehement  af- 
•fe&ion  of  the  mind  ;  fometimes  from  a  diforder  -in  the 
ftomach  ;  fometimes  from  a  rheumatic  diforder  affe<ft> 
ing  the  ears  and  head  5  or  from  a  catarrh,  which  com¬ 
monly  affe&s  the  tube^.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
tinnitus  alone  affe<fts  the  patient ;  and  even  this  is 
a  difeafe  of  no  fmall  confequence.  Thefe  various 
caufes,  however,  both  of  this  and  other  disorders  of 
the  hearing,  are  often  very  difficult  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  inacceffible  fltuation  of 
the  organ,  as  on  account  of  the  little  knowledge 
We  have  of  its  a&ion.  But  from  whatever  caufe 
it  arifes,  both  this  and  the  other  various  affe&ions 
of  the  hearing  can  neither  be  cured  certainly  nor  ea- 
fily.  St 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  fenfe  of  light,  the  Si^ht. 
reader  may  confult  the  articles  Anatomy  and  Optics* 

Of  this  fenfe  fome  flight  diforders,  or  rather  varieties, 
are  often  obferved.  Thofe  perfons  are  called  Jhort - 
Jighted  who  cannot  fee  diftin&ly  unlefs  the  objed  bfc 
very  near  them.  This  diforder  arifes  from  too  great 
a  refra&ion  of  the  rays,  by  reafon  of  their  being  too 
foon  collected  into  a  focus  by  the  cryfialline  lens,  and 
diverging  again  before  they  fall  upon  the  retina,  by 
which  means  they  make  an  indiftind  picture  upon  it. 

Xhe  moft  ufnal  caufe  is  too  great  a  convexity  of  the 
eye  or  fome  of  its  humours,  as  too  prominent  a  cor¬ 
nea.  It  is  a  diforder  common  to  young  people,  which 
is  fometimes  removed  when  they  grow  older.  As  foon 
as  the  firft  approaches  of  fhort-fightednefs  are  obfer¬ 
ved,  it  is  fuppofed  it  may  be  obviated  by  the  perfon,$.~ 

accuiloming 
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External  accuftoming  himfelf  to  view  remote  obje&s,  and  keep- 
jng  his  eyes  off  very  fmall  and  near  ones  ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  brought  on  by  the  oppofite  cu- 
ftom  5  tecaufe  the  eye  accommodates  itfelf  fomewhat 
to  the  diflances  of  thofe  obje&s  which  it  is  accuftomed 
to  view.  But  a  concave  glafs,  which  caufes  the  rays 
of  light  to  diverge  more  than  naturally  they  would  be* 
fore  falling  upon  the  cornea,  is  the  moil  Ample  and 
certain  remedy. 

Long-Jighted  people  are  thofe  who  cannot  fee  an 
object  diftin£lly  unlefs  it  be  at  a  conliderable  diftance 
$rom  them.  This  arifes  from  caufes  contrary  to  the 
former  ;  namely,  the  eye  being  too  flat,  fo  that  there 
is  no  room  for  refra&ing  the  rays  and  bringing  them 
into  a  focus.  Hence  this  defed  is  common  in  old 
people,  and  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  convex  glaffes. 

Thofe  arc  called  nyttalopes  who  fee  better  with  a  very 
Weak  than  with  a  ftrong  light.  It  is  a  defed  very 
feldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  human  race,  though 
every  perfon  is  fenfible  of  it  who  hath  been  long  kept 
in  the  dark  and  is  then  fudderily  brought  into  the 
light.  The  difeafe  arifes  from  too  great  a  fenfibility 
of  the  retina,  and  the  pupil  being  too  open. 

The  light  is  liable  to  many  and  grievous  diforders. 
It  is  (harpened  beyond  meafure,  fo  that  the  perfon 
either  perceives  nothing  diftindly,  or  with  great  pain, 
from  the  fame  caufes  that  induce  a  fimilar  diforder 
in  the  other  fenfes  ;  namely,  exceflive  fenfibility  in 
the  general  habit  of  body  ;  or  a  particular  ftate  of  the 
brain  common  in  phrenitis,  or  even  in  thofe  afflided 
with  fevers  arifing  from  inflammation  or  too  great  ex¬ 
citement  ;  though  more  frequently  from  the  condition 
of  the  eye  itfelf,  one  becomes  unable  to  bear  the  light. 
The  inflammation  of  the  tunica  adnata,  and  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  fchlerotica,  is  communicated  to  the  back 
parts  of  it,  and  from  thence  to  the  choroides  and  re¬ 
tina  itfelf.  Hence  the  light  becomes  intolerable,  and 
vifion  is  attended  with  pain  and  great  irritation,  fome- 
times  inducing  or  augmenting  a  delirium. 

The  fenfe  of  feeing  is  made  dull,  or  even  totally 
abolifhed,  by  age  ;  the  aqueous  humour  not  being 
fupplied  in  fufficient  quantity,  and  tlie  cornea  and 
lens,  or  the  vitreous  humour,  becoming  fhrivelled  or 
decayed.  It  may  likewife  happen  from  the  cornea 
becoming  dry  and  opaque  ;  which  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  languid  motion  of  the  blood,  and  to  great  numbers 
of  the  fmall  veffels  being  obftru£led  or  having  tlieir 
fides  concreted  ; — or  from  the  cryftalline  lens  becoming 
yellow  like  amber,  and  the  retina  itfelf  lefs  fenfible, 
for  old  age  diminiihes  every  fenfation.  It  is  totally 
abolifhed  by  injuries  of  the  brain,  the  optic  nerve,  or 
the  retina,  even  though  the  ftru&ure  of  the  organ 
fhould  remain  found.  This  difeafe  is  called  an  amau» 
rdjis *;  and  is  eafily  known  by  the  dilatation-  and  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  pupil,  the  humours  of  the  eye  remain¬ 
ing  clear.  It  is  commonly  owing  to  congeftion  of 
blood ;  and  fometimes,  where  no  congeftion  of  blood 
can  be  fhown,  to  mere  torpor  of  the  nerves.  If  it  be 
only  a  torpor  of  part  of  the  retina,  we  fee  black  fpots 
in  thofe  things  at  which  we  look;  or  flies  feem  to 
pafs  before  our  eyes,  a  very  bad  fign  in  fevers,  and 
almoft  always  mortal.  The  fight  is  aboliihed  alfo  by 
the  obfeurity  or  opacity  of  any  of  the  parts  through 
which  the  rays  ought  to  pafs  and  be  refradted ;  as  if 
the  cornea  lofe  its  tranfparency  by  being  covered  with 
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fpots  ;  or  the  aqueous  humours  become  corrupted  with  External 
blood,  ferum,  or  pus;  or  the  lens  (which  often  hap-  Sgr*e&>  f 
pens  and  which  is  called  a  catarafi)  becomes  of  a  * 
gray  or  brown  colour,  or  the  vitreous  humour  be  in 
like  manner  corrupted  ;  or  laftly,  when  all  the  humours 
being  diffolved,  confuted,  and  mixed  together,  by  in¬ 
flammation  and  fuppuration,  either  do  not  fuffer  the 
light  to  pafs  at  all,  or  to  pafs  imperfe&ly  and  un¬ 
equally  ;  whence  either  no  image  is  formed  on  the 
retina,  or  it  appears  obfeure,  diftorted,  imperfect,  and 
ill-coloured. 

The  fight  is  alfo  depraved,  when  things  appear  to 
it  of  a  colour  different  from  their  own,  or  even  in  an- 
other  fituation  and  of  another  fhape  than  they  ought 
to  have.  This  happens  from  the  humours  being  tinc¬ 
tured  with  any  unufual  colour,  as  is  faid  to  happen  in 
fome  inftances  of  jaundice  ;  or  from  an  extravafation 
and  mixture  of  the  blood  with  the  aqueous  humour. 

A  furprifing  depravation  alfo,  or  conitant  and  perpe¬ 
tual  defedl  of  vifion,  is  not  unfrequently  obferved  in 
men  otherwife  very  healthy,  and  who  fee  quite  clear¬ 
ly  ;  namely,  that  they  cannot  diftinguifh  certain  co¬ 
lours,  green,  for  example,  from  red  *.  Another  de-*  See  the' 
pravation  is,  when,  without  any  light  being  admitted  article  Go¬ 
to  the  eyes,  fparks,  fmall  drops  of  a  flame  or  gold  co-LOURS 
lour,  and  various  other  colours,  are  obferved  to  float 
before  us.  This  is  generally  a  very  flight  and  tran -\ng.j 
fient  diforder,  common  to  thofe  whole  conftitutions 
are  very  irritable  ;  and  arifes  from  the  flight  impulfe, 
as  it  would  feem,  on  the  retina,  by  the  veffels  beating 
more  vehemently  than  ufual.  A  fiery  circle  is  ob¬ 
ferved  by  prefiing  the  eye  with  the  finger  after  the 
eye-lids  are  fliut.  The  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  may  be 
given  for  thofe  fparks  which  are  feen  by  perfons  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  falling-ficknefs,  and  increasing  to 
the  fize  of  an  immenfe  and  luminous  beam  before  they 
fall  down  in  convulfions.  A  limilar  beam  thofe  who 
have  recovered  from  hanging  or  drowning  teftify  that 
they  have  obferved  :  for  by  reafon  of  the  refpiration 
being  fuppreffed,  the  veffels  of  the  head  fwell  and  com- 
prefs  the  whole  brain  and  nervous  parts  of  the  head. 

Sparks  of  the  fame  kind,  and  thefe  too  of  no  good 
omen,  are  obferved  in  patients  labouring  under  a  fever* 
where  a  phrenitis  or  fierce  delirium  is  at  hand-:  and 
likewife  in  thofe  who  are  threatened  with  palfy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  or  epilepfy.— .-A  diftin£t  but  falfe  perception, 
namely  of  vifible  things  which  do  not  exift,  is  to  be 
imputed  to  fome  injury  of  the  brain,  to  madnefs  or  a 
delirium,  not  to  any  difeafe  of  the  eye,  - 

A  very  frequent  defedl  of  vifion  remains  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  ;  namely,  Squinting.  A  perfon  is  faid  to  fquint 
who  has  the  axes  of  the  eyes  more  oblique  than  ufual*, 
and  diredled  to  different  points.  Hence  a  great  de¬ 
formity,  and  often  an  imperfedl  and  confufed  vifion  by 
which  the  objedls  are  fometimes  feen  double.  It  is  an 
evil  for  the  moft  part  born  with  the  perfon,  and  often 
corredled  by  thofe  attempts  which  an  infant  makes  to 
fee  more  pleafantly  and  diftindlly  ;  and  this  even  with¬ 
out  being  confcious  of  its  own  defers.  It  is  alfo  eafi¬ 
ly  learned,  efpecially  in  infants,  even  without  their  own 
knowledge,  by  that  kind  of  imitation  which  has  a 
great  influence  over  the  human  race,  efpecially  in  their 
tender  years. — It  is  by  no  means,  however,  fo  eafily 
unlearned. 

Squinting  is  frequently  occafioned  by  a  fpafm,  palfy, 

rigidity. 
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External  rigidity,  Sec,  of  the  mufelea  which  manage  the  eye;  by 
Senfes.  epilepfy  ;  by  certain  difeafes  of  the  head,  the  hydro- 
cephahis  efpecially  ;  or  by  any  great  injury  done  to 
the  head.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,-  it  comes 
on  fuddenly  without  any  known  caufc.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  however,  that  fquinting  often  arifes  from  a  fault 
of  the  retinre,  when  tlieir  central  points,  for  inftance, 
and  tliofe  iimilarly  placed  with  refpe&  to  the  centre, 
do  not  agree.  In  this  cafe  there  rauft  be  a  contortion 
of  the  eye,  that  the  objedt  may  not  be  feen  double. 
This  feems  alfo  to  be  the  reafon  why  fquinting  is  hor¬ 
ribly  increafed  when  the  perfon  brings  the  o.bjedt  near 
his  eye  in  order  to  view 'it  more  peife&ly.  Or  if  the 
central  point  of  either,  or  both,  of  the  retinae  be  in- 
•fenfiblc,  or  nearly  fo,  it  is  neceflary  for  the  perfon 
to  difliort  his  eyes  that  he  may  have  any  diftinft 
vifion  of  objedts.  If  Jibe  optic  nerve  had  not  enter¬ 
ed  the  retina  obliquely,  but  palled  dirc&ly  through 
its  centre,  we  would  ail  either  have  f quin  ted  or  feen 
Sa  double. 

’Vertigo.  Phyficians  have  referred  to  the  fenfe  of  vifion  that 
moil  troublefomc  fenfation  which  we  call  a  vertigo  : 
though  it  feems  rather  to  belong  to  that  of  feeling,  or 
of  coiifcionfnefs  ;  for  in  many  inftances  the  diforder  is 
not  removed  either  in  the  dark  or  by  (hutting  the  eye¬ 
lids.  The  vertigo  takes  place  when  external  obje&s 
really  at  reft  feem  to  reel,  to  whirl  round,  to  tremble, 
or  to  move  in  any  manner  of  way.  If  the  diforder 
be  very  violent,  the  perfon  is  neither  able  to  fee,  on 
account  of  a  dimnefs  of  fight ;  nor  can  he  ftand,  as 
the  powers  fail  which  ought  to  govern  tlie  limbs.  A 
naufea  alfo  ufually  accompanies  the  vertigo,  and  the 
one  generally  produces  the  other. 

Thig  diforder  is  obferved  to  be  both  the  fymptom 
and  forerunner  of  fome  dangerous  difeafes  ;  fuch  as 
apoplexy,  epilepfy,  hyfteria  ;  haemorrhages  from  the 
nofe  and  other  parts  ;  fuppreftions  of  the  menfes  ; 
plethora.;  fevers,  as  well  fucli  as  are  accompanied  with 
debility  as  thofe  in  which  there  is  an  increafed  impe¬ 
tus  of  the  blood  towards  the  head.  An  injury  done  to 
the  head  alfo,  but  rarely  one  done  to  the  eyes  unlefs 
in  fo  far  as  it  afiedts  the  whole  head,  brings  on  a  ver¬ 
tigo.  A  vertigo  may  be  likewife  produced  by  a  very 
great  and  fudden  lofs  of  blood  or  other  fluid  ;  by  de¬ 
bility  ;  fyncope  ;  various  difeafes  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  of  the  ftomach  efpecially  ;  poifons  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  body,  particularly  of  the  narcotic  kind,  as 
opium,  wine,  &c.  and  hence  vertigo  is  a  fymptom  of 
every  kind  of  drunkennefs.  Various  motions  alfo, 
either  of  the  head  or  the  whole  body,  being  toffed  in 
a  (hip,  efpecially  if  the  veffel  be  fmall  and  the  fea  runs 
high,  produce  a  vertigo.  In  tliefe  and  flmilar  ex¬ 
amples,  the  unufual  and  inordinate  motions  of  the 
blood  are  communicated  to  the  nervous  parts  which 
are  in  the  head  ;  or  thefe  being  afFedted  by  fympathy 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  produce  a  confufed  fen¬ 
fation  as  if  of  a  rotatory  motion.  Nay,  it  is  often  pro¬ 
duced  from  an  affection  of  the  mind  itfelf,  as  from  be¬ 
holding  any  thing  turned  fwiftly  round,  or  a  great  ca- 
taradl,  or  looking  down  a  precipice,  or  even  by  intenfe 
thought  without  looking  at  any  thing. 

Though  a  vertigo  be  for  the  moft  part  a  fymptom 
and  concomitant  of  other  difeafes,  yet  it  is  fometimes 
a  primary  difeafe,  returning  at  intervals,  increafmg 
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gradually,  and  equally  impeding  and  cleftroying  the  Internal 
functions  of  the  body  and  mind.  Senie8’ 

After  having  treated  of  the  external  fenfes,  Dr ' 
Gregory  next  proceeds  to  confider  thefe  properly  call-  Iv^en^ 
ed  internal ;  which  are,  the  memory the  imagination , 
and  the  judgment .  The  fir  ft  is  leffened,  difturbed,  or 
even  totally  deftroyed,  in  many  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe 
which  affedf  the  brain  ;  as  the  apoplexy,  paify,  inter¬ 
nal  tumors  of  the  head,  external  violence  applied,  fe¬ 
vers,  efpecially  thofe  in  which  there  is  an  increafed 
motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  or  where  the 
brain  is  any  other  way  very  much  afFedted.  It  is  very 
rarely,  however,  depraved  in  fuch  a  manner  that  ideas 
are  not  reprefented  to  the  mind  in  tlieir  proper  order ; 
or  if  at  any  time  fuch  a  diforder  occurs,  it  is  confider- 
ed  rather  avS  a  diforder  of  the  imagination,  or  as  a  de¬ 
lirium,  than  a  failure  of  the  memory.  The  mind  is  faid 
to  be  difordered  when  the  perceptions  of  memory  or 
imagination  are  confounded  with  thofe  of  fenfe,  and 
of  confequence  thofe  things  believed  to  be  now  pre¬ 
fen  t  which  arc  really  pall,  or  which  never  cxifted  ;  or 
when  the  fenfe  eF  the  perfon  concerning  ordinary  things 
is  different  from  that  of  other  people.  The  general 
name  for  fuch  diforders  is  vefania  :  if  from  fever,  it  is 
called  dtlmum .  A  general  fury  without  a  fever,  is 
called  mania ,  or  madnefs  :  but  a  partial  madnefs,  on 
one  or  two  points,  the  judgment  remaining  found  in 
ail  other  refpedts,  is  called  melancholia .  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  exadt  and  accurate  limits  between  a  found 
mind  and  madnefs.  All  immoderate  vivacity  borders 
upon  madnefs  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  forrowful  and 
gloomy  difpofition  approaches  to  melancholy.  S4 

Delirium  accompanies  fevers  of  many  different  kinds,  DeliriimL 
Sometimes  it  is  flight,  eafily  removed,  and  icaree  to 
be  accounted  a  bad  fign.  Often,  however,  it  is  very 
violent,  and  one  of  the  very  worft  of  figns,  requiring 
the  utmoft  care  and  attention. 

A  delirium  is  either  fierce  or  mild.  The  fierce  de¬ 
lirium  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  rednefs  of 
the  countenance,  a  pain  of  the  head,  a  great  beating 
of  the  arteries,  and  noife  in  the  ears  ;  the  eves  in  the 
mean  time  looking  red,  inflamed,  fierce,  lhining,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  light ;  there  is  either  no  fleep  at 
all,  or  fleep  troubled  with  horrid  dreams  ;  thf  wonted 
manners  are  changed  ;  au  ufiufual  peevifhnefs  and  ill- 
nature  prevail.  The  depravation  of  judgment  is  firft 
obferved  between  fleep  and  waking,  and  by  the  per- 
fon’s  crediting  his  imagination,  while  the  perceptions 
of  fenfe  are  negledted,  and  the  ideas  of  memory  occur 
in  an  irregular  manner.  Fury  at.laft  takes  place,  and 
fometimes  an  unufual  and  incredible  degree  of  bodily 
flrength,  fo  that  feveral  people  can  fcarce  keep  a  Angle 
patient  in  his  bed. 

The  mild  delirium,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  weak  pulfe,  a  pale  collapfed  counte¬ 
nance,  and  a  vertigo  when  the  patient  fits  in  an  erect 
pofture  ;  he  is  feldom  angry,  but  oiten  ftupid,  and 
fometimes  remarkably  grieved  and  fearful.  The  lofs  of 
judgment,  as  in  the  former  kind,  is  firft  perceived  when 
the  patient  is  half  awake  ;  but  a  temporary  recovery 
enfues  upon  the  admiflion  of  the  light  and  the  con- 
verfation  of  his  friends.  The.  patient  mutters  much  to 
himfelf,  and  attends  little  to  the  things  around  him  ; 
at  laft,  becoming  quite  ftupid,  he  neither  feels  the 
-  fienfation3 
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Delirium,  fenfatlons  of  hungs?  Qt  third,  not  apy  of  the  other 
u— Y-~propenfities  of  nature,  by  which  means  the  urine 
and  excrements  are  voided  involuntarily.  As  the 
diferder  increafes,  it  terminates  in  fubfultus  tendi- 
num,  tremors,  convulfions,  fainting,  and  death.  The 
other  fpecies  of  delirium  alfo  frequently  terminates  in 
this,  when  the  fpirits  and  ftrength  of  the  patient  be¬ 
gin  to  fail. 

The  fymptoms  accompanying  either  of  thefe  kinds 
of  delirium  (how  an  unufual,  inordinate,  and  unequal 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  brain,  and  a  great 
change  in  that  ftate  of  it  which  is  neceflary  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  mental  powers.  It  is  fufficiently  pro¬ 
bable,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  more  or  lefs 
violent  and  general,  fometimes  takes  place,  although 
the  figns  of  univerfal  inflammation  are  frequently 
flight.  This  we  learn  from  the  diffedfion  of  dead 
bodies,  which  often  fhow  an  ^  unufual  rednefs  of  the 
brain  or  of  fome  of  its  parts,  or  fometimes  an  effufion  or 
fuppuration. 

The  Hate  of  the  brain,  however,  may  be  much  af- 
feded,  and  delirium  induced,  by  many  other  caufes  be- 
Tides  the  motion  of  the  blood.  In  many  fevers,  typhus, 
for  inflance,  the  nervous  fyftem  itfelf  is  much  fooner 
and  more  affeded  than  the  blood  5  and  though  the 
morbid  affedions  bi  the  nervous  fyftem  are  as  invifible 
to  the  fenfes  as  the  healthy  ftate  of  it,  the  fymptoms 
of  its  injuries  plainly  fhow  that  its  adion,  or  excitement , 
as  fome  call  it,  is  unequal  and  inordinate*  In  this 
way,  too,  a  delirium  is  produced  by  feveral  poifons. 

The  pathology  of  melancholy  and  mania  is  much 
more  obfeure  ;  as  coming  on  without  any  fever,  or  di- 
flurbance  in  the  blood’s  motion.  Often  alfo  they  are 
hereditary,  dc  #  mding  on  the  original  ftrrdure  of  the 
body,  efpecially  of  the  brain  ;  the  fault  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  deteded  by  the  niceft  anatomift.  But 
it  is  well  known,  that  various  difeafes  of  the  brain, 
obftrudions,  tumors,  either  of  the  brain  itfelf,  or  of 
the  cranium  prefling  upon  it,  any  injury  done  to  the 
head,  and,  as  fome  phyficians  relate,  the  hardnefs  and 
drynefs  of  the  brain,  and  fome  peculiar  irritations  af¬ 
fecting  the  nervous  fyftem,  are  capable  of  bringing  on 
this  malady.  And  indeed  fo  great  are  the  irritations 
afFeding  the  nervous  fyftem  in  mad  people,  that  they 
often  fleep  little  or  none  for  a  long  time. — Yet  even 
this  fo  defedive  and  imperfed  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulties.  For  though  we  know  that  the  brain,  or 
a  certain  part  of  it,  is  hurt,  or  that  it  is  irritated  by  a 
fwelling,  or  a  pointqd  bone  growing  into  it,  nobody 
can  foretel  how  great,  or  what  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  malady  from  fuch  a  hurt :  for  examples  are  not 
wanting  of  people  who,  after  lofing  a  large  part  of 
the  brain,  have  recovered  and  lived  a  long  time  ; 
or  of  thofe  who  have  perceived  no  inconvenience  from 
a  large  portion  of  that  vifeus  being  corrupted,  until 
at  length  they  have  fallen  fuddenly  down  and  died  in 
convulflons. 

Another  difeafe  of  the  internal  fenfes,  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thefe,  is  fatuity  or  idiotifm.  Thofe  are  call¬ 
ed  idiots  who  are  deftitute  either  of  judgment  or  me¬ 
mory,  or  elfe  have  thefe  faculties  unequal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  offices  of  life.  A  kinderf  idiotifm  is  natural  and 
common  to  all  infants  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  accounted  a 
difeafe  ;•  but  if  it  laft  beyond  the  ftate  of  infancy, 
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it  is  a  real  difeafe,  and  for  the  moil  part -incurable.  Idiotifm. 
It  has  the  fame  caufes  with  the  other  difeafes  of  the  *l" 
internal  fenfes  ;  although  thefe  can  fcarcely  be  dete<ft> 
ed  by  the  eye  or  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomift.  It 
frequently  accompanies,  or  is  the  effect  of,  epilepfy. 

Hence,  if  the  epilepfy  derives  its  origin  from  caufes 
not  feated  in  the  head,  as  from  worms  lodging  in  the 
inteftines,  the  fatuity  may  be  cured  by  diflodging  thefe, 
and  removing  the  epilepfy.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
fatuity  of  children,  and  the  dotage  of  old  men,  may 
arife  from  the  brain  being  in  the  former  too  foft,  and  in 
the  latter  too  hard.  8; 

The  mufcular  power  may  be  difeafed  in  a  great  num-pif°rders 
ber  of  ways.  The  mobility  itfelf  may  be  too  great 
but  this  muft  be  carefully  diftinguiffied  from  vigour.1 
By  mobility  is  meant  the  eafe  with  which  the  muf-* 
cular  fibres  are  excited  into  contraction.  The  vigour, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  power  with  which  the  con¬ 
traction  is  performed.  They  are  fometimes  joined, 
but  more  frequently  feparate, .  and  for  the  molt  part 
the  excelTes  of  each  are  owing  to  contrary  caufes.  gg 

Too  great  mobility  is  when  motions  are  excited  by  Mobility, 
too  flight  a  ftimulus,  or  when  too  violent  motions  are 
produced  by  the  cuftomary  ftimulus.  A  certain  ha¬ 
bit  of  body,  fometimea  hereditary,  renders  people 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  Women  have  a  greater  fhare  of 
mobility  than  men  have.  Infants  have  a  great  deal  of 
mobility,  oftqn  too  great ;  youth  has  lefs  than  infancy, 
but  more  than  man’s  eftate  ;  though  old  age  has 
commonly  too  little.  A  lazy,  fedentary  life,  full  diet, 
a  fuppreffion  of  the  ufual  evacuations,  fulnefs  of  the 
blood-vefiels,  and  fometimes  their  being  fuddenly 
emptied,  laxity,  flaccidity  of  the  folids  in  general,  but 
fometimes  too  great  a  tenfion  of  the  moving  fibres,  the 
ufe  of  diluents,  efpecially  when  warm,  or  heat  applied 
in  any  manner,  produce  too  great  mobility.  And  this 
may  be  either  general  or  particular,  according  as  the 
caufes  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  body,  or  only  to 
a  part  of  it. 

Vigour  in  general  is  rarely  morbid  ;  although  fome¬ 
times  certain  mufcillar:  parts  appear  to  have  too  great 
.ftrength.  In  maniacs  and  phrenitics,  an  immenfe 
ftrength  is  obferved  in  all  the  mufcles,  efpecially  in  thofe 
that  ferve  for  voluntary  motion  ;  which  is  not  unjuftly 
reckoned  morbid.  The  reafon  of  this  excefs  is  very 
obfeure  ;  however,  it  is  plainly  to  be  referred  to  a  dif¬ 
eafed  ftate  of  the  brain. 

A  more  frequent  and  more  important  cxcefs  of  vi¬ 
gour  is  obferved  in  thofe  mufcular  fibres  that  do  not 
obey  the  will,  fuch  as  thofe  which  move  the  blood.  Its 
circulation  is  thus  often  iqcreafed,  not  without  greai^ 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  the  patient.  But  a  (lighter 
excefs  of  this  kind,  peryading  the  whole  body,  renders 
people  apt  to  receive  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  is 
ufually  called  a  phhgijllc  dlathejis .  But  this  is  better  ob¬ 
ferved  when  local,  as  in  inflammation  itfelf. 

Too  great  vigour  of  the  mufcular  fibres  may  arife 
from  the  nervous  power  increafed  beyond  meafure, 
as  in  mania,  phrenitis,  or  violent  affe&ions  of  the 
mind  ;  from  too  great  a  tenfion  of  the  fibres,  by 
which  they  more  eafily  and  vehemently  conceive  mo¬ 
tions,,  as  of  the  arteries  when  filled  with  too  much 
blood  ;  from  catching  cold,  by  being  expofed  either  to 
cold  or  heat,  as  ufually  happens  in  the  fpring  ;  or  laft- 
ly,  though, the  nervous  power  and  tenfion  of  the  fibrqs 
L  (hould 
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ffiould  not  at  all  be  changed,  their  adion  may  be¬ 
come  too  great,  from  a  ftimulus  more  violerft  than  ufual 
being  applied,  or  from  the  ufual  ftimulus,  if  the  fibres 
themfelves  have  already  acquired  too  great  a  fhare  of 
mobility. 

The  oppofite  to  too  great  mobility  is  torpor,  and 
to  too  great  vigour  is  debility.  Torpor  is  fuch  a  di¬ 
minution  of  mobility  as  renders  the  parts  unequal  to 
their  functions.  It  arifes  from  caufes  dire&ly  oppo¬ 
fite  to  mobility ;  fuch  as,  in  the  firft  place,  a  hai  der 
and  more  rigid  contexture  of  the  parts  themfelves,  or 
even  fometimes  from  one  too  lax  and  flaccid  ;  from  old 
age  ;  from  fome  peculiar  temperament  of  body,  fuch 
as  one  phlegmatic,  frigid,  or  infenfible  ;  too  great  and 
inceffant  labour,  cold,  fpare  diet,  and  an  exhaufted 
body.  This  evil  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  became, 
the  powers  of  the  body  being  deficient,  natuie  is  nei¬ 
ther  able  to  make  any  effort  of  herfelf,  nor  are  the  re¬ 
medies,  in  other  cafes  the  moft  efficacious,  capable  of 
affording  her  any  afiiftance. 

Debility  takes  place,  when  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles,  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  is  not  per¬ 
formed  with  fufficient  ftrength.  A  greater  or  leffer 
fhare  of  debility,  either  general  or  of  fome  particular 
part,  accompanies  almoft  all  difeafes,  and  is  indeed  no 
fmall  part  of  them  :  for  it  is  hardly  poffible  that  a 
difeafe  can  fubfift  for  any  length  of  time  without  in¬ 
ducing  fome  degree  of  debility.  When  a  ftate  of  de¬ 
bility  is  induced,  it  renders  a  man  obnoxious  to  innu¬ 
merable  diforders,  and  throws  him  as  it  were  defence- 
lefs  in  their  way.  It  often  depends  on  the  original 
ftru&ure  of  the  body,  fo  that  it  can  be  correaed 
neither  by  regimen  nor  medicines  of  any  kind.  A 
different  degree  of  ftrength  alfo  accompanies  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  of  mankind  ;  and  thus,  in  fome  cafes,  de¬ 
bility  cannot  be  reckoned  morbid.  Tut  a  truly  mor¬ 
bid  and  unwonted  debility  arifes  from  the  nervous 
force  being  diminiflied  ;  from  difeafes  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  or  of  the  mufcles  through  which  they  are  di- 
ftributed  ;  from  a  decay  of  the  jierves  themfelves  ;  from 
a  want  of  the  due  tennoti  of  the  fibres,  or  the  fibres 
themfelves  becoming  torpid  ;  from  the  body  exhaufted 
by  fpare  diet,  want,  evacuations  ;  or  laftly,  from  dif¬ 
eafes  affedting  the  whole  body,  or  fome  particular 

parts  of  it.  , 

The  higheft  degree  of  debility,  namely,  when  the 
ftrength  of  the  mufcles  is  altogether  or  nearly  deftroy- 
-ed,  is  called  paralyfs  or  palfy  ;  and  is  either  univerfal, 
or  belonging  only  to  fome  particular  mufcles.  An 
univerfal  palfy  arifes  from  difeafes  of  the  brain  and 
Uerves,  fometimes  very  obfeure,  and  not  to  be  difeo- 
vered  by  the  anatomift  ;  for  the  nervous  power  itfelf 
is  often  deficient,  even  when  the  ftru&ure  of  the  nerves 
remains  unhurt;  yet  often  a  compreffion,  obftruc.- 
tion,  or  injury  of  the  veffels,  extravafation  of  blood,  or 
ferum,  colleaions  of  pus,  fwellings^&c.  are  dii cover¬ 
ed.  It  frequently  arifes  from  certain  poifons  a&ing 
iGn  the  nerves  ;  from  the  fumes  of  metals  ;  from  the 
difeafes  of  parts,  and  affedions  of  the  mufcles,  very 
Yemote  from  the  brain,  as  in  the  colic  of  Poidou.  A 
palfy  of  Angle  mufcles,  but  lefs  perfedf,  often  arifes 
without  any  defeft  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  from  any 
violent  and  continued  pain,  inflammation,  too  great 
tenfion,  relaxation,  reft,  or  deftruftion  of  the  contex¬ 
ture  of  the  parts,  fuch  as  commonly  happens  after  the 
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An  univerfal  palfy,  however,  a3  it  is  called,  feldom  __  —  y 
affe&s  the  whole  body,  even  though  it  ffiould  origi¬ 
nate  from  a  difeafe  of  the  brain.  We  moft  common¬ 
ly  fee  thofe  who  are  paralytic  affe&ed  only  on  one 
fide,  which  is  called  an  hemiplegia .  It  is  faid  that 
the  fide  of  the  body  oppofite  to  the  difeafed  fide  of 
the  brain  is  moft  commonly  affe&ed.  If  all  the  parts 
below  the  head  become  paralytic,  it  is  called  a  para¬ 
plegia.  In  thefe  difeafes  the  fenfes  for  the  moft  part 
remain  ;  though  fometimes  they  are  abolifhed,  and  at 
others  rendered  dull.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  and 
which  is  an  exceeding  bad  fymptom,  the  motion,  fen- 
fation,  pulfe,  and  heat  of  the  paralytic  limbs  are  loft; 
in  which  cafe  the  arteries  themfelves  become  paralytic. 

A  palfy  of  the  whole  body,  as  far  as  regards  the  vo¬ 
luntary  motions,  with  anaefthefia  and  fleep,  is  called 
an  apoplexy.  This  proceeds  from  fome  injury  of  the 
brain  ;  though  a  ftate  very  fimilar  to  it  is  induced  by 
narcotics,  opium,  wine  itfelf,  or  any  generous  liquor 
taken  to  excefs ;  and  laftlyj  by  breathing  in  air  cor¬ 
rupted  by  noxious  impregnations,  fuch  as  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogenous  gas,  or  any  fi¬ 
milar  active  aeriform  fluid.  # 

Another  difeafe  to  which  mufcular  motion  is  liable, 
and  that  neither  flight  nor  unfrequent,  is  called  fpafm. 

This  is  a  violent  and  irregular  motion  of  the  mufcles. 

*  Of  fpafms  there  are  two  kinds,  the  tonic  and  clonic. 

The  latter  is  frequently  called  a  convuljjon  ;  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other,  which  is  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  called  fpafm. 

Spafm  therefore  is  a  violent,  conftant,  and  preterna¬ 
tural  contraction  of  the  mufcular  fibre's  ;  but  a  con- 
vulfion  is  an  unufual  and  violent  contraction  alternated 
with  relaxation.  People  are  rendered  liable  to  fpafm 
by  too  fenfible  an  habit  of  body,  or  too  great  mobi¬ 
lity  ;  and  hence  it  is  a  difeafe  common  in  women,  in 
infants,  and  in  weak,  luxurious,  lazy,  and  plethoric 
people.  It  is  brought  on  thofe  already  predifpofed  to 
by  any  kind  of  ftimulus  applied  to  the  brain,  or  to 
any  nerve,  mufcle,  or  nervous  part  connected  with  it : 
of  which  we  have  examples  in  dentition  ;  worms  lodged 
in  the  inteftines,  and  irritating  them;  any  acrid  matter 
infeaing  the  blood,  or  much  affeCting  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines  ;  the  irritation  of  any  nerve,  or  of  the  brain 
itfelf,  by  an  exoftofis,  fwelling,  too  great  fulnefs  of  the 
veffels,  pain,  vehement  affeaions  of  the  mind,  fudden 
evacuation,  or  poifons  admitted  into  the  body.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  the  malady  originates  from  flight 
caufes,  little  known,  and  not  eafily  obferved. 

Spafm  is  both  the  caufe  and  effea,  and  frequently 
conftitutes  the  greateft  part,  of  moft  difeafes.  It  is 
often  very  difficult  either  to  be  known  or  cured  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  fo  multiform,  and  produces  as  many  diffe¬ 
rent  fymptoms  as  there  are  organs  affeaed  ;  of  which 
it  furprifingly  difturbs,  impedes,  or  increafes  the  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  difeafe  feated  in  the  original  ftamina  of 
the  conftitution  ;  and  neither  to  be  removed  by  flight 
remedies,  nor  in  a  fhort  time. 

With  regard  to  fleep,  Dr  Gregory  obferves,  that  its 
ufe  is  fufficiently  apparent  from  thb  effeas  which  it 
produces  in  the  body.  It  reftores  the  powers  both  of 
mind  and  body  when  exhaufted  by  exercife,  giving  vi¬ 
gour  to  the  one,  and  reftoring  its  wonted  alacrity  to 
&  the 
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piforders  th<?  other.  It  renders  the  mufclea  again  a&ive  and 
Sleep .  m0yeable,  after  they  have  become  wearied,  rigid,  pain- 
ful,  and  trembling  by  hard  labour.  It  moderates  the 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  which  ufually  increafes  at  night, 
and  brings  it  back  to  its  morning  ftandard.  It  feems 
alfo  t q  affift  the  digeftion  of  the  aliment  ;  lcffens  both 
the  fecretions  and  excretions  ;  and  renders  the  fluids 
thicker  than  otherwife  they  would  be,  efpecially  in  a 
body  endowed  with  little  fenfibilityor  mobility.  Hence 
deep  is  not  only  ufeful,  but  abfolutely  neceflary  for  pre¬ 
ferring  life  and  health  ;  and  is  a  molt  excellent  remedy 
both  for  alleviating,  and  totally  removing,  a  great 
many  difeafes. 

Want  of  deep  is  hurtful  in  a  great  many  different 
ways,  efpecially  to  the  nervous  fyftem.  It  renders 
the  organs  of  fenfe  both  external  and  internal,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  every  kind  of  motion,  unfit  for  performing 
their  offices.  Hence  the  fenfations  are  either  aboliffi- 
ed,  or  become  imperfect  or  depraved  ;  and  hence  im¬ 
becility  of  mind,  defeft  of  memory,  a  kind  of  deli¬ 
rium,  mania  itfelf,  pain  of  the  head,  weaknefs  of  the 
joints,  an  imperfect  or  inordinate  a£lion  of  the  vital 
organs,  quicknefs  of  pulfe,  heat,  fever,  depraved  dige- 
flion,  atrophy,  leannefs,  and  an  increafe  or  perturba¬ 
tion  of  the  fecretions  and  excretions. 

Sleep  may  be  prevented  both  in  healthy  and  Tick 
people  from  various  caufes  ;  iuch  as  ftrong  light, 
noife,  pain,  anger,  joy,  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  hunger, 
thirft,  vehement  defire,  motion  of  the  body,  memory, 
imagination,  intenfe  thought,  See •  On  the  other  hand, 
(leep  is  brought  on  by  a  flight  impreffion  on  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  or  none  at  all;  by  the  humming  of  bees, 
the  noife  of  falling  water,  cold  and  infipid  difeourfe  ; 
or  laftly,  by  fuch  an  exercife  of  the  memory  as  is 
neither  too  laborious  nor  diflurbing  to  the  mind. — 
Too  great  an  impulfe  of  the  blood  towards  the  head, 
fuch  as  often  happens  in  fevers,  prevents  fleep  ;  but  a 
free  and  equal  diftribution  of  the  blood  through  the 
whole  body,  efpecially  the  extreme  parts,  frequently 
brings  it  on.  Whatever  weakens  the  body  alfo  fa¬ 
vours  fleep  ;  and  hence  various  kinds  of  evacuations, 
the  warm  batli,  fomentations,  fometimes  heat  itfelf,  are 
ufeful  for  promoting  it.  It  alfo  comes  on  eafily  after 
taking  food,  or  indulging  venery  ;  the  violent  fen- 
fation  being  then  quieted,  and  the  body  itfelf  fome- 
what  weakened.  Cold  produces  a  deep  fleep  of  long 
continuance,  not  eafily  difturbed,  and  often  termina¬ 
ting  in  death.  Laftly,  There  are  certain  fubftances 
which,  when  applied  to  the  body,  not  only  do  not  ex¬ 
cite  the  nervous  fyftem,  but  plainly  lay  us  afleep,  and 
render  us  unfit  for  fenfation  :  of  this  kind  are  thofe 
called  narcotics ,  as  opium  and  the  like  ;  among  which 
alfo  we  may  reckon  wine  taken  in  too  great  quantity. 
Laftly,  Watching  itfelf  is  often  the  caufe  of  deep  ; 
becaufe  while  a  man  is  awake  he  always  more  or  lefs 
cxercifes  the  organs  of  his  body,  by  which  the  nervous 
influence  is  diminiftied,  and  thus  the  more  violently 
the  body  is  exercifed,  in  the  fame  proportion  is  the 
perfon  under  a  neceffity  of  fleeping. 

Sleep  is  deficient  in  many  difeafes ;  for  there  are 
few  which  do  no*  excite  pain,  anxiety,  or  uneafinefs, 
fufficient  to  prevent  the  approach  of  fleep,  or  to 
difturb  it.  Fevers  generally  caufe  thofe  wlio  labour 
under  them  tq  fleep  ill ;  as  well  on  account  ;  of  the 
uneafinefs  which  accompanies  this  kind  of  difeafes, 
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as  by  reafon  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  towards 
the  head  being  frequently  increafed  ;  and  likewife  n  $  CCP*  ^ 
from  the  flomach  being  difordered,  loaded  with  meat,  /”c^ 
or  diftended  with  drink.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  the 
reafon  why  many  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  patients 
fleep  fo  ill ;  becaufe  they  have  a  bad  digeftion,  and 
their  ftomach  is  difpofed  to  receive  many  though  fre¬ 
quently  flight  diforders  ;  the  flighteft  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  fufficient  to  deprive  the  patient  of  *, reft,  pro¬ 
vided  the  body  be  already  irritable,  and  endowed  with 
too  great  a  fhare  of  mobility. 

Want  of  fleep  will  hurt  in  difeafes  as  well  as  in  health  5 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  but  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  more  quickly,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  ; 
and  is  therefore  not  only  a  very  troublefome  fymptom 
of  itfelf,  but  often  produces  other  very  dangerous 
ones. 

Too  much  fleep,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  many 
mifehiefs,  rendering  the  whole  body  weak,  torpid,  and 
lazy  ;  and  it  even  almoft  takes  away  the  judgment.  It 
alfo  difturbs  the  circulation,  and  diminifhes  moft  of 
the  fecretions  and  excretions.  Hence  plethora,  fat? 
nefs,  flaccidity,  and  an  inability  for  the  common  of¬ 
fices  of  life. — The  caufea  of  this  excefs  are,  either  the 
ufual  caufes  of  fleep  above-mentioned  increafed  beyond 
meafure,  or  fome  fault  in  the  braiu,  or  a  compreffion 
of  it  by  an  extravafation  of  the  humours  ;  or  fome¬ 
times,  as  it  would  feem,  from  great  debility  produced 
by  an  unufual  caufe,  as  in  thofe  who  are  recovering 
from  typhous  fevers  and  other  difeafes.  In  thefe  ex¬ 
amples,  however,  this  excefs  of  fleep  isby^no  means 
hurtful  ;  nor  even,  perhaps,  in  thofe  cafe^,  where  an 
excefs  of  grief  continued  for  a  long  time,  or  a  gre;*t 
fright,  have  produced  a  furprifing  and  unexpe&ed  xom- 
nolency.  Laftly,  Many  people  have  accuftomed  them- 
felves,  and  that  not  without  a  great  deal  of  hurt  to 
their  conftitutions,  to  fleep  too  much.  Nor  are  there 
examples  wanting  of  fome  who  have  pafled  whole  days, 
and  even  months,  in  fleep  almoft  uninterrupted.  .  95 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  circulation  Circu!*- 
of  the  blood  is  performed,  and  the  various  principles  tIons 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  fee  the  articles  BloOd,  and 
Anatomy.  As  for  the  diforders  to  which  the  blood 
and  its  circulation  are  fubjeft,  Dr  Gregory  obferves, 
that  in  our  younger  years  the  veins  are  much  more 
denfe,  firm,  and  ftrong,  than  the  arteries  ;  but  the 
latter,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  preffure  upon  them, 
and  the  ftrength  which  they  exert,  become  daily  more 
firm,  hard,  and  ftrong,  until  at  laft  they  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  the  veins  themfelves  in  ftrength  ;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  old  men  to  find  fome  part  of  the  arteries 
converted  into  an  horny  fubftance,  or  even  into  a  folid 
bone.-  Hence  in  the  ftate  of  infancy  the  greateft  part 
of  the  blood  is  contained  in  the  arteries,  and  in  old 
age  in  the  veins  ;  an  affair  indeed  of  no  fmall  moment, 
as  it  fhows  the  reafon,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  ftate  of 
increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  body.  Befides,  if  any 
difeafe  happens  from  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood,  it 
thence  appears,  that  it  muft  ffiow  itfelf  in  young  fub- 
je6ls  in  the  arteries,  and  in  old  ones  in  the  veins  ;  and 
this  is  the  reafon  of  many  difeafes  which  accompany 
certain  periods  of  life. 

In  moft,  if  not  in  all  fpecies  of  animals,  the  arteries 
of  the  females  are  much  more  lax  and  capacious  when 
compared  with  the  veins,  and  theweins  much  lefs,  than 
L  z  in 
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Diforders  in  the  males  of  the  fame  genus.  The  defign  of  na- 
of  Circula-  ture  [u  this  conformation,  is  probably  that  they  may 
tlon*  be  the  better  able  to  nourifh  the  foetus  in.their  womb. 

' - * - '  The  feme  likewife  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  women 

are  more  inclined  to  plethora  than  men  ;  and  to  this 
greater  capacity  of  the  arteries  and  fmallnefs  of  the 
veins  are  we  to  afcribe  that  beauty  and  elegant  fhape 
of  the  arms  in  women,  not  disligured  or  livid  with 
'  veins  as  in  men. 

The  blood  is  alfo  diftributed  in  various  proportions 
'to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  proportion 
too  differs  at  different  periods  of  our  lives.  At  firfl 
an  immenfe  quantity  is  fent  to  the  head,  becaufe  that 
part  of  the  body  is  firfl  to  be  evolved  and  fitted  for  its 
offices  :  but  as  foon  as  the  parts  begin  to  make  a  confi- 
derable  refiflance  to  the  efforts  of  the  blood,  and  the 
veffels  cannot  eafily  be  further  dilated,  it  is  neceffarily 
fent  off  to  other  parts  ;  by  which  means  the  reft  of  the 
body  increafes  in  bulk,  and  becomes  fitted  for  per¬ 
forming  its  proper  fun&ions.  The  effe6l  of  this  change 
is  alfo  very  foon  obferved,  namely,  when  none  of  the 
blood  paffes  through  the  navel,  and  of  confequence  a 
greater  quantity  is  fent  by  the  iliac  arteries  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  extremities.  Thefe,  though  fo  fmall  and  flen- 
der  in  the  foetus,  increafe  very  fuddenly  ;  fo  that  of¬ 
ten  in  not  many  months  the  child  can  not  only  ftand 
on  its  feet,  but  even  walk  tolerably  well. 

Pulfation  of  Phyficians  are  wont  to  judge  of  the  ftate  of  the  cir- 
the  arteries.. culation  by  the  pulfe  ;  which  indeed  is  very  various, 
as  well  with  regard  to  its  frequency,  as  to  the  ftrength 
and  equality  of  its  ftrokes  and  intervals. — Its  common 
quicknefs  in  a  healthy  grown-up  perfon  is  about  70 
ftrofces’ia  a  minute.  In  a  foetus,  perhaps,  it  is  more 
than  double  ;  and  in  an  infant  a  few  months  old, 
hardly  lefs  than  120.  As  we  grow  up,  this  quicknefs 
gradually  diminifhes  ;  fo  that  in  extreme  old  age  it 
fometimes  does  not  exceed  50,  or  is  even  flower.  This 
rule,  however,  is  not  without  exceptions  :  for  many, 
efpecially  thofe  of  an  irritable  habit,  have  the  pulfe 
much  quicker  ;  while  others,  even  in  the  vigour  of 
their  age,  have  their  pulfe  remarkably  flow.  It  is  for  the 
moft  part  fomewhat  quicker  in  Women  than  in  men. 

The  pulfe  is  alfo  rendered  quicker,  both  in  a  healthy 
and  difeafed  body,  by  the  application  of  ftimuli  of 
many  different  kinds.  Exercife  efpecially,  by  acce¬ 
lerating  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins, 
increafes  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  to  a  furprifing  de¬ 
gree.  Various  kinds  of  irritations  affe&ing  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  as  intenfe  thinking,  paffions  of  the  mind, 
pain,  heat,  ftimulating  medicines,  wine,  fpices,  &c . 
likewife  produce  the  fame  effeft.  The  acrimony 
*  of  the  blood  itfelf  alfo  is  thought  to  quicken  the 
pulfe. 

When  a  perfon  firft  awakes  in  the  morning,  the 
pulfe  is  flow,  but  becomes  quicker  by  degrees  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  irritating  matters  applied  to  the 
body.  Its  quicknefs  is  increafed  after  taking  food, 
efpecially  of  the  animal  kind,  or  fuch  as  is  hot  pr  fea- 
foned  with  fpices.  In  the  evening  a  flight  fever  comes 
on,  for  which,  reft  and  fleep  are  the  remedy.  Thefe 
things,  however,  are  fcarce  to  be  obferved  in  a  healthy 
perfon,  but  are  very  evident  in  one  that  is  feverifti, 
’efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  a  hedlic. — Again,  even 
debility  itfelf  often  renders  the  pulfe  quicker  than 
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ufiial ;  becaufe  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  not  being  Disorders 
quite  emptied,  it  is  the  fooner  dilated  again,  and  of0*  C!rcula‘ 
confequence  contra&s  the  fooner.  For  this  reafon  a  J 

phyfleian  can  never  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  from  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

tLaftly,  In  all  fevers,  however  different  from* one  an¬ 
other,  the  pulfe  is  found  to  be  too  quick,  partly  per¬ 
haps  from  debility,  partly  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
fluids,  and  partly  from  the  repulfion  of  the  blood  from 
the  furface  of  the  body,  and  the  accumulation  of  it  in 
the  large  veffels  where  it  a6ls  as  a  ftimulus  ;  though 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  is.  obfeure, 
if  not  totally  unknown  ;  nor  in  truth  are  we  able  to 
underftand  in  what  manner  the  autocratc'ia  adls  with 
regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

The  pulfe  is  feldom  obferved  too  flow,  unlefs  when 
the  mobility  of  the  body  is  much  diminiffied,  as  in 
decrepid  old  age,  or  from  a  compreffion  or  difeafe  of 
the  brain  ;  but#  a  greater  compreffion  of  the  brain 
ufually  produces  a  ftill  more  remarkable  flownefs  of 
the  pulfe,  as  in  the  hydrocephalus,  apoplexy,  &c. — 
Sometimes  alfo  the  pulfe  is>  too  flow  in  thofe  who  are 
recovering  from  tedious  fevers.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  and  feems  to  be  owing  to  fome  kind 
of  torpor.  Indeed  it  has  generally  been  confldered  as 
a  mark  of  a  thorough  and  complete  folution  of  the 
fever  ;  for  it  is  commonly  obferved,  that  when  this 
ftate  of  the  pulfe  takes  place,  the  patient  feldom  fuffers 
a  relap fe. 

While  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  continues  the  fame,  , 
its  ftrokes  may  be  either  full,  great,  ftrong,  and  hard ; 
or  foft,  fmall,  and  weak.  A  full,  great,  and  ftrong 
pulfe  takes  place  when  the  ventricle  ftrongly  and  com¬ 
pletely  empties  itfelf ;  throwing  out  a  great  quantity 
of  blood  into  the  arteries,  which  fully  diftends  them 
and  ftimulates  them  to  a  ftrong  contra&ion.  A  pulfe 
of  this  kind  is  common  in  ftrong  healthy  men,  and  is 
feldom  to  be  accounted  a  fymptom  of  difeafe.  But  if 
it  be  too  ftrong,  and  ftrike  the  finger  of  the  perfon 
who  feels  it  violently  and  fharply,  it  is  called  a  hard 
pulfe .  This  hardnefs  is  produced  by  a  fudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  contradlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  diftends 
even  the  remote  branches,  as  thofe  <^f  the-  wrift,  too 
fuddenly  and  fmartly,  and  excites  them^alfo  to  fudden 
and  violent  contra&ions. 

A  hard  pulfe  therefore  denotes  too  great  an  a&ion* 
of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  may  arife  from  various, 
caufes  :  in  the  firft  place,  from  too  great  a  tenfion  of 
the  veffels  ;  for  inftance,  from  their  being  too  full,  and* 
by  that  means  more  prone  to  motion,  and  the  more 
fit  for  receiving  violent  motions.  It  may  arife  alfo 
from  too  great  a  denfity  and  firmnefs  of  the  folids  ; 
and  hence  it  is  moft  frequent  in  cold  countries,  among 
ftrong  robuft  people,  and  fuch  as  are  accuftomed  to 
hard  labour.  It  may  likewife  arife  from  various  caufes 
irritating  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  or  only  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Laftly,  It  accompanies  many  fevers,  as 
well  as  moft  inflammatory  diforders,  whether  the  in¬ 
flammation  arifes  from  a  general  ftimulus  applied  to 
the  whole  body,  or  from  the  irritation  of  particular 
parts,  by  degrees  extended  over  the  whole  body.  In 
fuch  a  ftate  of  the  circulation,  the  patient  frequently 
Hands  in  need  of  blood-letting,  and  almoft  always  bears 
it  well. 
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Ciforders  A  fmall,  weak,  and  foft  pulfe -is  generally  owing 

if.Circula- t0  caufes  oppofite  to  the  foregoing,  and  indicates  a 
tlon*  contrary  date  of  the  circulation  and  nervous  fyftem. 

'J"  v  It  frequently  requires  Aimulants;  nor  does  it  generally 
require  blood-letting,  or  eafily  bear  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  pulfe  of  this  kind  is  obferved  even  in  the 
cafe  of  a  dangerous  inflammation,  of  the  Aomacli  for 
indanee,  or  intedines;  But  in  thefe  Vmd  the  like  ex¬ 
amples  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
lady,  much  more  than  to  the  date  of  the  pulfe. 

The  pulfe  is-  faid  to  intermit,  when  the  Aroke  does 
not  return  after  the  ufual  interval,  and  perhaps  not 
till  after  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  the  ufual  fpace. 
A  pulfe  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  almoft  natural  and 
conflant  in  fome  animals,  and  is  common  to  fome  men 
even  in  the  molt  perfedl  health ;  and  if  thefe  happen 
to  be  feized  with  a  fever,  the  pulfe  fometimes  becomes 
equal,  nor  can  the  difeafe  be  removed  before  the  inter- 
miflion  has  returned. 

Moreover,  in  fome  people,  though  their  pulfe  beats 
equally  while  in  health,  yet  the  flighted  illnefs  makes 
it  intermit ;  and  in  others,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  mobility  in  their  conflitution,  fuch  as  hy¬ 
pochondriac  and  hyderie  people,  the  intermilfion  of 
the  pulfe  is  felt,  without  applying  the  finger  to  the  ar¬ 
tery,  merely  by  the  uneafmefs  which  they  perceive  in 
their  breads  during  thofe  intervals  in  which  the  pulfe 
is  deficient.  An  intermittent  pulfe  likewife  occurs  in 
•many  difeafes  of  the  bread,  efpecially  when  water  is 
colle&ed  in  it ;  and  the  like  happens  in  the  end  of  all 
difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  when  the  flrength  is  nearly 
exhauded,  and  death  approaches,  of  which  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  forerunner. 

An  intermitting  pulfe  therefore  feems  to  arife  from 
an  unequal  influx  of  the  nervous  power  into  the  heart, 
or  from  the  decay  and  exhaudion  of  the  nervous  power, 
by  which  means  the  heart  is  not  able  to  contract  till 
it  has  been  didended  beyond  its  due  pitch.  Or  laflly, 
It  may  arife  from  difeafes  of  the  organ  itfelf,  or  the 
neighbouring  parts  ;  from  fwellings,  water,  &c.  prefs- 
ing  upon  them,  and  impeding  the  a&ion  of  the  heart : 
which  indeed  is  a# very  dangerous  diforder,  and  almad 
always  mortal. 

Many  other  variations  of  the  pulfe  are  enumerated 
by  phyficians,  but  mod  of  them  uncertain,  and  not 
confirmed  by  experience.  We  fhall  therefore  now  con- 
fider  the  motion  of  the  blood,  which  may  be  either 
too  great,  too  fmall,  or  irregular. 

A  quick  pulfe  cateris  paribus ,  produces  a  more  ra¬ 
pid  circulation,  becaufe  the  fooner  that  the  ventricle 
of  the  heart  is  emptied,  the  more  quickly  is  the  blood 
thrown  into  the  arteries  ;  and  their  actions  mud  an- 
fwer  to  this  flronger  flimulus.  Hence  exercife,  heat, 
flimulants,  plethora,  every  kind  of  irritation,  paflions 
of  the  mind*,  and  fever,  increafe  the  circulation.  The 
effect  of  this  increafe  is  a  didention  of  the  veflels,  a  fli¬ 
mulus  applied  to  the  whole  body,  an  increafe  of  heat, 
and  often  a  debility.  The  fecretion  of  fweat  is  increaf- 
ed  while  the  other  fecrctions  are  diminifhed,  and  the 
various  fun&ions  of  the  body  impeded;  third  comes 
on,  the  appetite  is  loA,  the  fat  confumed,  and  a  difpo- 
fition  to  putrefcency  introduced.  Sometimes  the  fmaller 
veflels  are  burft  ;  whence  effufions  of  blood  and  hae¬ 
morrhages.  But  wc  arc  by  no  means  to  forget,  that 
'this  violent  motion  of  the  blood,  however  hurtful  it 
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may  feem,  is  among  the  bed  remedies  made  ufe  ot  by  pdbHers 
nature  in  curing  many  diieaies.  ^on 

The  motion  of  the  blood  is  diminifhed,  efpecially  ,  _  ^ _ i 

by  debility,  torpor,  the  want  of  irritation  or  of  exer¬ 
cife  :  the  fame  thing  happens  to  all  the  humours,  if 
there  be  any  obdrudlion  in  the  veflels,  or  any  caufe  by 
which  their  return  is  hindered  or  rendered  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Thus,  from  the  very  weight  of  the  blood  itfelf, 
if  a  perfon  has  dood  long  on  his  feet,  the  humours 
return  more  flowly  from  the  inferior  extremities.  Any 
difeafe  of  the  heart  and  arteries  alfo,  as  an  aneurifm, 
contra&ion,  ofiification,  mud  neceffarily  obdrudt  the 
circulation.  The  fame  thing  happens  from  obftrn&ions 
of  the  veins,  or  interrupted  refpiration,  by  which  tbe 
paflage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  fide 
of  the  heart  is  impeded. 

But,  from  whatever  caufes  this  diminution  of  the 
circulation  takes  place,  the  bad  confequences  are  per* 
ceived  chiefly  in  the  veins,  becaufe  in  them  the  blood 
always  moves  more  flowly  than  in  the  arteries.  Hence 
varices,  and  congeflions  of  blood,  efpecially  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  veins  are  deditute  of 
valves,  and  of  confequence  where  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles  cannot  aflid  the  circulation.  Hence  alfo  arife  ' 
dropfies  from  an  impeded  or  languid  motion  of  the 
blood  ;  becaufe  the  refldance  of  the  veins  being  increaf- 
ed,  the  blood  is  received  into  them  with  the  greater 
difficulty,  and  more  of  the  thin  humour  is  driven  into 
the  exhaling  veflels,  and  by  them  depofited  in  fuch 
quantities  as  cannot  be  reabforbed  by  the  lymphatics.. 

Thefe  difeafes,  as  well  as  all  others  proceeding  from 
defers  of  the  circulation,  are  alfo  more  difficult  of  cure 
than  others,  becaufe  all.  the  vital  powers  are.  weakened 
at  the  fame  time. 

Another  diforder  of  the  circulation  is  where  the 
blood  is  carried*  to  one  part  of  the  tiody  in  too  great 
quantity,  by  which  means  the  other  parts  are  depri¬ 
ved  of  their  due  proportion.  This  irregular  didribution 
of  the  vital  fluid  frequently  arifes  f%m  a  dimulus  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part  itfelf,  or  to  the  brain,  or  at  length 
adling  on. the  mind,  which, .  according  to  the  laws  of 
fympathy,.  produces  a  certain  definite  didribution  of 
the  blood.  It  arifes  alfo  not  unfrequently  from  a  fpafm 
taking  place  in  fome  other  parts,  which  drives  the 
blood  out  of  its  ordinary  courfe. 

In  proportion  to  this  irregularity  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  are  the  confequences  ;  heat,  fwelling,  rednefs,  in¬ 
flammation,  rupture  of  veflels,  haemorrhages,  effufions, 
deflru&ion,  corruption,  and  fuppuration  of  the.  cellular 
texture  and  adjoining  parts,  &c.  Even  this  evil, 
however,  nature  often  converts  into  an  excellent  reme¬ 
dy  ;  and  phyficians,  following  her  ileps,  frequently 
attempt  to  diredl  the  didribution  of  the  blood  in  par¬ 
ticular  difeafes,  well  knowing  that  a  change  in  the  di¬ 
dribution  of  the  blood  is  frequently  efficacious  either 
for  radically  curing  fome  difeafes,  or  relieving  their 
mod  urgent  fymptoms*  ,97 

Ladly,  Some  diforders  in  the  motion  of  the  heart  Palpitations 
itfelf,  and  thofe  of  no  fmall  confequence,  remain  yet 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  namely,  palpitation  and  fyncope. 

A  palpitation  is  a  violent  and  irregular  a&ion  of  the 
heart,  fuch  as  for  the  mod  part  is  perceived  by  the  pa¬ 
tient  himfelf,  and  that  not  without  a  great  deal  of  un- 
eafinefs  and' oppreflion  at  his  bread  ;  and  fis  alfo  ma- 
nifed  to  the  by-danders,  if  they  apply  their  hands,  or 
2.  look. 
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Diforders  l0ok  at  his  naked  breaft  ;  the  pulfe  of  the  arteries  in 
of  Circuit- the  mean  time  being  weak,  unequal,  and  intermit- 
t:on*  ting.  This  is  a  fpafmodic  diforder  ;  and  is  induced  by 
J  various  caufes  affe&ing  either  the  nervous  fyftem  in 
general,  or  the  heart  in  particular.  Every  difeafe  of  the 
organ  itfelf,  fuch  as  a  conftri&ion  of  its  valves  and 
blood-velfels,  an  offification,  enlargement,  or  polypus, 
hindering  the  free  a&ion  of  the  heart,  and  evacuation 
of  blood  from  it,  are  capable  of  exciting  it  to,violent 
and  unufual  contractions.  The  fame  effeCt  will  alfo 
follow  plethora,  or  too  violent  an  impulfe  of  the  blood, 
&c.  The  heart  will  likewife  frequently  palpitate  from 
a  violent  excitement  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  efpecially 
•  where  the  conftitution  is  endowed  with  a  great  deal  of 
mobility.  Hence  palpitations  from  any  affe&ion  of 
the  mind,  and  in  hyfteric  women.  Palpitation  may 
likewife  arife  from  an  affeCtion  of  the  flomach,  occa- 
fioned  by  worms,  a  furfeit,  flatus,  or  ftimulation  by 
various  acrid  fubftances.  It  frequently  alfo  accompa¬ 
nies  the  gout  when  driven  back,  or  even  when  a  fit  is 
Coming  on.  Sometimes  it  arifes  from  debility,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  caufe  ;  frequently  from  any  difficulty 
in,  breathing  ;  and  many  of  thefe  caufes  may  be  joined 
at  the  fame  time,  or  fome  of  them  produce  others. 

Hence  we  may  fee  why  the  evil  is  fometimes  flight 
and  of  fhort  continuance  ;  at  other  times  altogether 
incurable,  and  certainly  mortal  in  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time  ;  why  it  fometimes  returns  at  intervals,  often 
Coming  on  and  being  increafed  by  every  kind  of  irri¬ 
tation  and  exercife,  and  fometimes  relieved  or  totally 
removed  by  ftimulants  or  exercife. 

A  fyncope  is  when  the  a£lion  of  the  heart,  and 
along  with  it  that  of  the  arteries,  is  fuddenly  and 
very  much  leffened  ;  whence  the  animal  powers,  the 
fenfes,  and  voluntary  motions,  immediately  ceafe.  This 
♦may  be  produced  by  almofl  all  the  caufes  of  palpita¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  whatever  can  diflurb  and  diforder  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  may  alfo  weaken  or  fufpend  it. 
The  vitiated  fWlure  of  the  heart  itfelf  therefore,  vio¬ 
lent  pafiions  of  the  mind,  whether  of  the  deprefijng 
kind,  or  thofe  which  fuddenly  and  vehemently  excite, 
various  kinds  of  nervous  difeafes,  thofe  of  the  ftomach, 
every  kind  of  debility  and  evacuation,  efpecially  a 
great  lofs  of  blood,  exceffive  and  unremitting  labour, 
long  watching,  heat,  pain,  many  kinds  of  poifons,  &c. 
produce  fainting. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  whatever  weakens  the  motion 
of  the  blood  through  the  brain  tends  to  produce  faint¬ 
ing  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  tends  to  aug¬ 
ment  that  motion,  alfo  tends  to  refreffi,  and  prevent 
the  perfon  from  fainting.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  how  the 
mere  pofture  of  the  body  may  either  bring  on  or  keep 
off  fainting,  or  remove  it  after  it  has  already  come  on. 
We  likewife  fee  how  this  diforder  may  fometimes  be 
of  little  confequence  and  eafily  removed  ;  at  others 
very  dangerous,  not  only  as  a  fymptom,  but  even  in  it¬ 
felf,  as  fometimes  terminating  in  death  ;  and  laftly, 
how  it  may  be  ufed  as  a  remedy  by  a  fkilful  phyfician, 
and  artificially  induced,  either  to  free  the  patient  from 
violent  pain,  or  fo  flop  an  immoderate  effufion  of  blood 
fcarce  to  be  reftrained  by  any  other  method, 
iiun-co-  With  regard  to  the  diforders  of  the  blood  itfelf,  Dr 
loured  cruft  Gregory  obferves,  that  the  glutinous  part  of  it  produces 
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drawn  from  people  affii&ed  with  inflammatory  dif-  Diforder# 
orders,  and  even  fometimes  when  no  fuch  difeafes  are  t^e 
prefent.  This  cruft  indeed  is  nothing  elfe  than  the 
pure  gluten  of  the  blood  taking  longer  time  than  ufual 
to  coagulate,  by  which  means  the  red  particles  have 
an  opportunity  of  falling  to  the  bottom.  This  indi¬ 
cates  no  lentor,  denfity,  thicknefs,  or  tenacity  of  the 
blood,  as  was  formerly  thought  j  but  rather  its  thin- 
nefs,  or  at  leaft  a  lefs  tendency  in  it  to  coagulate.  It 
arifes  for  the  moft  part  from  a  violent  agitation  and 
conquaffation  of  the  blood  within  the  body;  and  hence 
it  accompanies  many  fevers,  all  inflammations,  fome¬ 
times  haemorrhages,  exanthemata,  plethora,  pain,  and 
many  irritations.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that 
in  feveral  of  thefe  difeafes  it  is  rendered  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  at  leaft  from  experiments  apparently  accurate, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  gluten  of  the  bloodjs  really 
increafed  in  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  other 
parts.  This  cruft,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  morbid,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  moft  heal¬ 
thy  ;  and  may  even  be  produced  or  deftroyed  by  the 
flightefi  caufes  while  the  blood  is  running  from  the 
vein,  fo  that  frequently  we  (hall  fee  a  very  thick  and 
tenacious  cruft  on  the  blood  flowing  into  one  cup, 
while  that  which  runs  into  another  has  little  or  none 
at  all.  In  general,  however,  the  appearance  of  this 
cruft  fhows,  that  the  patient  will  bear  blood-letting  well* 
though  thofe  have  been  in  a  great  miftake  who  direct¬ 
ed  this  operation  to  be  repeated  till  no  more  cruft  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  blood. 

The  glutinous  part  of  the  blood  alfo  frequently  pro¬ 
duces  thofe  malffes  called  polypi,  which  fometimes  take 
place  during  life,  but  more  frequently  after  death,  in 
the  large  veflels  near  the  heart,  or  even  in  the  cavities 
of  that  organ.  Similar  mattes  alfo  are  frequently 
formed  in  the  uterus,  and  are  catted  moles . 

The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  a  healthy  body 
is  very  various,  and  difficult  to  be  afeertained.  Many 
difeafes,  however,  may  arife  from  its  being  either  too 
f canty  or  too  abundant.  Too  great  a 'quantity  of 
blood  is  produced  by  the  ufe  of  rich,  nourifhing  diet, 
ilrong  drink,  accompanied  with  a  good  digeftion  ; 
from  a  lazy,  fedentary  life,  or  much  fleep,  efpecially 
in  thofe  who  have  been  formerly  accuftomed  to  much 
exercife  ;  with  many  other  caufes  of  the  fame  kind. 

It  renders  the  perfon  dull,  weak,  and  languid,  and 
fometimes  almoft  totally  oppreffes  him ;  nor  are  thofe 
organs  deftined  for  moving  the  blood  fufficient  for 
driving  forward  fuch  a  load.  The  pulfe  finks  ;  and 
fometimes  a  fyncope,  vertigo,  or  palpitation  takes 
place.  More  frequently,  however,  the  veflels  are  too 
much  diftended,  and  ready  to  be  thrown  into  violent 
and  irregular  motions.  Hence  a  difpofition  to  fevers, 
inflammations,  an  unequal  diftriburion  of  the  blood, 
unufual  congeftions,  rupture  of  the  veflels,  and  hae¬ 
morrhages.  Moreover,  by  reafon  of  the  clofe  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  fanguiferous  and  the  nervous  fyftem, 
a  fulnefs  of  blood  produces  a  difpofition  to  fpafm  and 
other  difeafes  ot  that  kind. 

Hence  we  may  underftand  why  a  plethora  is  fome¬ 
times  accompanied  with  a  weak  and  fometimes  with  a 
ftrong  and  hard  pulfe,  why  it  is  the  caufe  as  well  as 
a  part  of  fo  many  diftempers,  why  it  is  the  dfe&  of 
a  high  ftate  of  health,  &c. 
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The  want  of  a  due  quantity  of  blood  is  no  lefs  per¬ 
nicious  than  too  great  an  abundance  of  it.  It  debili¬ 
tates  the  perfon,  and  renders  him  unable  to  perform  the 
proper  offices  of  life;  produces  a  languid  circulation, 
fyncope,  fpafms,  and  at  lafl  death  itfelf.  In  a  flighter 
degree  of  the  difeafe  the  body  is  emaciated  through 
want  of  nourifhment,  and  its  fun&ions  are  vitiated  in 
various  ways.  It  may  arife  from  want,  bad  food,  or 
fuch  as  affords  little  nourifhment:  from  bad  digeftion, 
or  the  chyle  being  hindered  from  palling  into  the 
blood  :  from  fevers,  or  other  difeafes  which  exhaufl 
the  body  and  hinder  nutrition  :  or  laftly,  from  various 
evacuations,  particularly  of  blood  ;  and  that  the  more 
efpecially  if  they  are  fudden,  for  in  flow  evacuations 
the  veffels  accommodate  themfelves  furprifingly  to  the 
quantity  left  in  them.  Befides,  if  the  body  be  flowly 
exliaufted,  the  excretions  are  leffened  by  reafon  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  vital  power  ;  fo  that  the  unufual  ex¬ 
pence  is  eafily  compenfated  by  the  unufual  retention. 
But  if  the  evacuation  happens  to  be  very  fudden  and 
great,  it  may  either  prove  mortal  in  a  fhort  time,  or 
break  the  conftitution  to  a  degree  beyond  recovery. 

By  a  great  and  long-continued  deficiency  of  blood 
hinnefs  of  the  quality  of  it  alfo  is  impaired;  becaufe  the  thin  part 
ne  blood.  0f  ea{ijy  ancJ  foon  made  up ;  but  the  glutinous, 
thick,  and  red  part,  not  fo  eafily.  Hence  the  blood 
becomes  thin,  pale,  fcarcely  capable  of  coagulation,  or 
of  affording  a  proper  fupport  to  the  body.  Too  great 
thinnefs  of  the  blood  alfo  proceeds  from  ufing  much 
drink,  efpecially  of  the  aqueous  kind,  fender  and 
little  nourifhing  diet,  a  bad  digeftion  in  the  ftomach  ; 
from  difeafes  of  the  lungs  and  thofe  organs  which  ela¬ 
borate  the  red  part ;  or  from  fuppreffions  of  the  ufual 
evacuations  of  thin  humours,  as  fweat  or  urine,  indu¬ 
ced  by  cold,  a  fault  of  the  fecreting  organs,  or  by 
putrefcency.  But  along  with  this,  other  diforders  of 
the  blood  concur. 

A  too  thin  and  watery  blood  makes  the  face  pale, 
die  body  weak,  languid,  and  torpid;  the  folid  parts  be¬ 
come  flaccid  from  want  of  nourifhment,  and  having  too 
great  a  quantity  of  water  in  their  compofition.  It 
brings  on  hydropic  effufions  of  water  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  by  reafon  of  the  increafed  exhalation  of 
that  thin  fluid  which  moiftens  all  the  inward  parts  ; 
partly  by  reafon  of  the  blood  itfelf  being  in  fome  mea- 
l’ure  diffolved,  fo  that  it  palTes  out  of  the  veffels  more 
eafily  and  plentifully  than  it  ought  to  do ;  and  partly 
by  reafon  of  the  veffels  being  relaxed  beyond  their 
ufual  pitch,  and  not  making  a  proper  refiftance.  Be¬ 
fides,  in  this  cafe,  the  lymphatics  are  fo  far  from  ab- 
forbing  more  than  ufual,  that,  partaking  likewife  of  the 
general  debility,  they  are  fcarce  fufficient  for  perform¬ 
ing  their  proper  offices. 

Nature,  however,  has  taken  care,  by  the  moft  Ample 
means,  to  provide  againft  fo  many  and  fo  great  evils  ; 
f6r  neither  does  the  blood  fo  eafily  become  thin  as  fome 
have  imagined,  nor  when  this  quality  takes  place  does 
it  want  a  proper  remedy.  For  almoft  inftantly,  if  the 
perfon  be  otherwife  in  health,  the  excretions  of  the 
thinner  matters  are  greatly  augmented,  and  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  in  a  ihort  time  becomes  as  thick  as  for¬ 
merly. 

The  oppofite  to  this,  namely,  too  great  a  thicknefs 
h^blood.01  blood,  though  often  fpoken  of  by  phyficiansris 
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very  rarely  if  ever  obferved  ;  and ’thofe  fevers  and  in-  Difordera 
flammations  which  ha\e  been  thought  to  arife  from 
thence,  are  now  found  to  originate  from  other  caufes. ,  ^  . .,» 

The  following  would  feem  to  be  the  law  of  the  human 
conftitution.  As  foon  as  the  blood  has  attained  the 
due  degree  of  thicknefs,  or  gone  in  the  leaft  beyond  it, 
the  excretions  are  either  fuppreffed  or  diminifhed,  the 
body  attradls  more  moifture  from  the  air,  the  perfon 
is  thirfty,  and  drinks  as  much  as  is  neceffary  for  dilu¬ 
ting  the  blood.  But  if  water  be  wanting,  and  the  per¬ 
fon  cannot  fatisfy  his  thirft,  then  the  blood  is  fo  far 
from  being  thickened,  that  by  reafon  of  a  putrefcency 
begun  or  augmented,  it  is  much  diffolved,  becomes 
acrid,  and  is  with  difficulty  contained  in  the  veffels.  103 
The  acrimony  of  the  fluids  has  afforded  a  large  Acrimony 
held  for  declamation  to  the  fpec illative  phyficians,  and°^^e 
upon  this  flender  foundation  many  perplexed  and  in¬ 
tricate  theories  have  been  built.  It  is  certain  indeed, 
that  the  blood  in  a  ftate  of  health  has  fome  fmall  (hare 
of  acrimony  ;  and  this  acrimony,  from  certain  caufes, 
may  be  a  little  increafed  fo  as  to  produce  various  dif¬ 
eafes  of  a  dangerous  nature.  This  we  are  affured  of 
from  the  increafe  of  motion  in  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  the  fimilar  augmentation  of  the  a&ion  of  the  fe- 
cretory  organs,  from  acrid  fubftances  taken  inwardly. 

The  fame  thing  alfo  appears  from  the  unufual  acri¬ 
mony  of  thefecreted  fluids  in  fuch  cafes,  by  which  the'* 
veffels  are  fometimes  greatly  ftimulated,  and-fometimes 
even  quite  eroded.  Very  many  acrid  fubftances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  daily  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  fo  that  thefe 
mult  either  be  corre£led  in  the  prima  via,  or  changed 
by  digeftion  before  they  pafs  into  the  blood;  or  at 
leaft  by  dilution  with  much  water,  or  being  blunted  by 
an  admixture  with  gluten,  oil,  or  inflammable  air,  they 
mull  depofite  much  of  their  acrimony,  and  at  laft  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body  as  noxious  fubftances.  Thus 
a  vaft  quantity  of  falts,  acid;  alkaline,  and  neutral,  may 
pafs  through  the  body,  without  in  the  leaft  affecting 
the  health  ;.  though  thefg  falts,  if  taken  in  very  large 
quantity,  undiluted,  or  not  thrown  out  of  the  body, 
will  do  much  hurt. 

Moreover,  even  while  life  continues,  putrefa&ion  is 
going  on,  and  produces  much  of  that  fubftance  called 
animal  fait-;  for  into  this  a  great  part  of  our  food  is 
converted,  and  paffes  off  by  the  urine.  .  But  if  this  pu- 
trefcent  difpofition  be  too  great,  it  will  produce  too  * 
large  a  quantity  of  animal  fait  ;  efpecially  if  much  of 
any  faline  fubftance  is  otherwife  thrown  into  the  body 
without  proper  dilution  :  .and  this  kind  of  difeafe  is 
well  known  to  failors  who  have  been  long  at  fea  with-  - 
out  having  an  opportunity  of  getting  frefh  provifions. 

For  this  fpontaneous  putrefcency,  nature  has  fug- 
gefted  a  proper  remedy,  namely,  frelh  meat,  efpecially 
of  the  vegetable  and  acefcent  kind,  and  fuch  as  is  well 
impregnated  with  aerial  acid,  which  it  may  impart  to  » 
the  body.  -  But  where  this  kind  of  food  is  wanting,  , 
the  putrefadlion  goes  on  apace,  and  a  very  great  thin¬ 
nefs  and  acrimony  of  the  juices  take  place  ;  efpecially 
if  there  be  alfo  a  fcarcity  of  water,  or  the  excretions 
which  ought  to  carry  the  putrid  matters  out  of  the  * 
body  languilh,  either  from  cold,  floth,  torpor,  depref- 
fing  paffions  of  the  mind,  or  from  the  conftitution  be¬ 
ing  broken  by  difeafes;  or  laftly,  from  too  great  heat,  * 
which  always  favours  putrefa&ion.  - 
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Diforders  Befidee,  it  would  feem,  that  fometimes  a  difpofi- 
°f  the  t[Qn  to  putrefadlion  is  much  i  *treafed  by  the  reception 
,  of  a  putrid  ferment  into  the  body  ;  of  which  we  have 

examples  in  fome  infe&ious  fevers,  where  the  conta¬ 
gion  is  very  much  affifled  by  heat,  animal  diet,  certain 
kinds  of  falts,  debility  and  naftinefs. 

Laflly,  Any  fingle  part  of  the  body  may  putrefy 
from  various  caufes,  as  from  inflammation,  gangrene, 

*  cold,  See.  and  thus  may  the  whole  body  be  infe&ed  $ 
although  for  the  moft  part  the  difeafe  proves  fatal  be¬ 
fore  the  corruption  has  fpread  over  the  whole  body. 

But  when  the  mafs  of  blood  begins  to  putrefy  great¬ 
ly,  it  not  only  becomes  very  acrid,  but  thin  alfo,  fo 
that  it  either  will  not  coagulate  at  all,  or  {hows  only 
a  flight  and  very  loofe  craflamentum.  Nay,  even  the 
red  globules' are  broke  down  and  deftroyed  ;  in  which 
cafe  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  the  blood  mull  be¬ 
come  very  acrid,  as  well  on  account  of  the  evolution 
of  the  ’fait,  as  by  reafon  of  the  rancid  and  putrid  glu¬ 
ten,  which  ftimulates,  and  frequently  even  erodes,  the 
velTels  ;  producing  fpots,  firfl  red,  then  livid  and  black, 
tumors,  and  ulcers  fcarce  poflible  to  be  cured,  without 
firfl  removing  the  putrefeent  difpofltion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours.  From  the  fame  caufes  proceed  haemorrhages 
from  every  part  of  the  body,  hardly  to  be  reftrained; 
a  moil  intolerable  fetor  of  the  breath  and  all  the  ex¬ 
crements  ;  the  highelt  debility  and  laxity  of  the  folids; 
the  putrefa&ion  a&ing  as  a  poifon  to  the  nervous 
fyilem,  and  at  length  bringing  on  death. 

An  acrimony  of  the  acid  kind  never  takes1  place  in 
'the  human  blood,  nor  in  any  of  the  humours  fecreted 
from  it. ;  though  one  of  them,  namely  the  milk,  turn8 
acid  fpontaneoufly  in  a  very  fhort  time  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  breaft.  Neither,  indeed,  does  an  alkaline 
acrimony  feem  ever  to  take  place  in  fthe  blood.  Pu- 
trefcency  indeed  tends  this  way,  and  at  lafl  terminates 
in  it  ;  but  fcarcely  while  the  perfon  lives,  though  the 
nature  of  the  urine,  even  while  recent,  feems  to  be  but 
little  diftant  from  that  of  an  ^alkali. 

Many  kinds  of  acrimony  indeed  may  exift  in  the 
blood  from  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  fpices,  wine,  & c.  but 
.of  thefe  we  know  nothing  certain.  We  well  know, 
however,  that  the  body  is  often  infeded  with  various 
kinds  of  morbid  acrimony,  which  bring  on  many  and 
dangerous  difeafes,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  cancers, 
lues  venerea,  Sc c.  of  which  the  origin  and  manner  of 
riling  are  very  little  underflood,  though  the  effeds  are 
abundantly  evident.  In  moil  cafes,  nature  lias  taken 
no  lefs  care  to  provide  againft  the  acrimony  than  againil 
the  too  great  thicknefs  of  the  blood.  Sometimes  an 
antidote  is  afforded,  either  by  the  excitement  of  tliirft, 
that  the  acrid  fubftance  may  be  diluted  with  plenty  of 
drink  ;  or  by  increafmg  the  evacuations,  that  it  may 
be  thrown  out  of  the  body  ;  or  lailly,  by  exciting  va¬ 
rious  motions  and  adions  of  the  vital  powers,  by 
which  it  may  be  either  fubdned,  changed,  rendered  in¬ 
nocent,  or  expelled  from  the  body  by  new  and  un- 
I0  wonted  paflages. 

Kefpira-  With  regard  to  refpiration,  Dr  Gregory  obferves, 
tion.  that  it  may  be  obftructed  from  various  caufes  feated 
either  in  the  lungs  themfelves  or  the  furrounding  parts. 
But  from  whatever  caufe  this  obftru&ion  may  arife,  it 
jundoubtedly  produces  all  thofe  difeafes  which  proceed 
from  an  interrupted  circulation.  The  lungs  them- 
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felves  alfo  being  at  length  compreffed,  and  not  fuffer-  Diforder* 
ed  to  dilate  fufficiently,  cannot  throw  off  the  vapour fcefpla- 
which  arifes  from  them  ;  and  hence  they  are  frequent-  tlon‘ 
ly  opprefled  with  moiffure.  At  the  fame  time  they  are 
irritated,  fo  that  a  greater  quantity  of  mucus,  and  that 
of  a  thicker  kind  than  ufual,  is  fecreted  ;  by  which 
means  the  paflages  through  which  the  air  enters  them 
are  flopped  up,  and  a  violent  cough  at  length  throws 
off  the  load. 

The  refpiration  is  alfo  fubjed  to  fome  other  difor- 
ders,  as  a  cough  and  fneezing  ;  which,  though  at  firfl 
fight  they  may  feem  very  dangerous,  are  not  deftituter 
of  ufe,  and  may  even  be  reckoned  among  the  mofl  fa- 
lutary  attempts  of  nature  to  relieve  the  patient.  Of¬ 
ten,  however,  they  are  attended  with  danger,  or 
very  great  uneafinefs  ;  namely,  when  they  are  either 
too  violent  or  exerted  in  vain.  At  any  rate,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  a  phyfician  to  know  the  nature,  caufes,  and 
effeds,  of  thefe,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  promote 
them  when  neceffary,  to  moderate  them  when  too 
violent,  and  to  flop  them  when  noxious  or  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  .  105 

A  cough  is  a  violent,  frequently  involuntary,  and  Cough, 
fonorous  exfpiration,  fuddenly  expelling  the  air  with 
great  force  through  the  glottis  fomewhat  contraded. 

The  convulfion  of  the  mufcles  ferving  for  exfpiration, 
gives  a  great  force  to  the  air,  while  the_  contradion  of 
the  glottis  produces  the  found.  It  is  often  long  conti¬ 
nued,  being  repeated  at  certain  intervals,  during  each 
of  which  the  infpiration  is  imperfed  and  obftruded 
by  reafon  of  the  contradion  of  the  glottis.  It  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  any  kind  of  acrid  fubftance,  either  chemically 
or  mechanically  applied  to  thofe  paflages  through 
which  the  air  enters.  Thefe  are  lined  with  a  mem¬ 
brane  fo  exceedingly  delicate  and  impatient  of  ftimu- 
lus,  that  it  cannot  even  bear  the  touch  of  the  mildefl 
fubftance,  f u ch  as  a  fmal!  drop  of  water,  without  throw-, 
ing  the  mufcles  ferving  for  exfpiration  into  a  violent 
convulfion;  the  glottis  at  the  fame  time  contrading 
by  means  of  the  fympathy  between  it  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  par^s.  Thus  the  air  is  thrown  out  with  fuch 
violence,  that  it  drives  the  irritating  fubftance  along 
with  it  ;  and  thus  a  cough  becomes  not  only  ufeful, 
but  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  life,  as 
being  able  to  free  the  lungs  from  every  kind  of  irrita¬ 
ting  fubftance  or  foulnefs,  which  might  foon  bring  on 
a  fuffocation.  Hence  a  cough  is  almoft  an  infeparable 
companion  of  every  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  as  well 
as  every  difficulty  in  refpiration  ;  and  even  frequently 
accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  pureft  air  when  the 
trachea  and  bronchiae  are  excoriated,  or  become  too 
fenfible.  Examples  alfo  are  not  wanting,  where  a  vio¬ 
lent  and  troublefome  coUgh  has  arifen  from  an  irrita^ 
tion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  even  of  fome  particular 
part,  of  the  ear,  for  inftance,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
by  worms,  the  liver  by  inflammation,  See. 

Coughing  may  alfo  be  voluntarily  excited,  and  may 
then  be  managed  at  pleasure.  Even  when  involuntary, 
it  may  be  moderated,  or  fuppreffed,  by  a  contrary  ef¬ 
fort  :  though  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  cannot  by  any 
means  be  refilled.  When  it  is  once  excited,  the  cough 
goes  on  till  the  irritatfflg  fubftance  be  expelled,  ot  the 
fenfe  of  irritation  aboliihed,  or  perhaps  overcome  by  a 
more  uneafy  fenfation  than  even  the  cough  itfelf ;  af¬ 
ter. 
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IDiforders  ter  which,  the  irritation  again  returning  at  a  certain 
ifRefpira-  interval,  the  cough  alfo  comes  on.  Hence  we  are 
tlon>  taught  a  method  of  allaying  and  quieting  this  moft 
n  '  troublefome  malady,  though  frequently  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  remove  the  caufe  of  it  altogether. 

A  very  violent  cough  is  often  dangerous  :  For  by 
the  retention  of  the  breath,  and  the  ftrong  efforts  made 
in  coughing,  a  great  quantity  of  blood  is  collected  in 
the  lungs,  of  which  the  veffels  are  diflended,  and  fre¬ 
quently  broken  ;  and  hence  there  fometimes  happens  a 
violent  and  even  fatal  haemorrhage.  More  frequently, 
however,  it  is  the  caufe  of  a  flower,  though  equally  fa¬ 
tal,  difeafe.  Nay,  a  frequent  and  troublefome  cough, 
without  any  great  haemorrhage,  or  even  without  any 
haemorrhage  at  all,  may  damage  the  lungs  to  fuch  a 
degree,  efpecially  if  they  be  of  a  more  tender  ftruc- 
ture  than  ufual,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  phthifis 
almoft  always  incurable. 

Again,  by  a  long-continued  and  violent  cough,  the 
pafTage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  being  impeded, 
it  muft  neceftarily  flow  through  the  veins-  towards  the 
head  :  hence  rednefs  and  lividnefs  in  rifle  countenance, 
haemorrhages,  palfies,  apoplexies,  and  fometimes  mor¬ 
tal  convuliions.  Laftly,  By  a  violent  cough  the  abdo¬ 
minal  vifcera  are  perpetually  compreffed  with  remark¬ 
able  violence  ;  and  if  any  part  happens  to  be  weaker 
than  ufual,  a  hernia,  prolapfus  uteri,  abortion,  or  limi- 
lar  accidents,  may  happen. 

Even  when  the  cough  is  more  gentle,  if  it  happens 
to  be  importunate  and  frequent,  although  we  have  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  to  fear,  yet  the  patient  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger ;  as  he  is  thereby  agitated,  fa¬ 
tigued,  has  his  conftitution  broken,  is  deprived  of  reft, 
has  a  fever  brought  upon  him,  his  lungs  are  fhaken 
and  irritated,  digeftion  and  all  the  other  functions  are 
impeded,  till  at  lull  he  finks  under  a  complication  of 
maladies. 

Sneezing  is  fomewhat  akin  to  cough,  as  confifting 
of  a  very  full  infpiration,  to  which  fucceeds  a  moft 
violent  exfpiration,  by  which  the  air  is  driven  out 
through  the  noftrils  with  immenfe  violence,  and  fweeps 
the  pafTage  through  them  as  it  goes  out.  It  is  a  con- 
vulfion  much  more  violent  than  a  cough,  and  is  befides 
very  difficult  to  be  flopped  when  once  a  propenfity  to 
it  has  taken  place.  As  a  cough  proceeds  from  an  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  glottis,  trachea,  bronchia,  and  lungs,  fo 
fneezing  arifes  from  an  irritation  of  the  membrane  of 
the  nofiriU,  but  rarely  from  fympathy  with  any  diftant 
part.  It  is  fometimes  of  fervice,  as  well  as  a  cough  ; 
though  it  is  alfo  fometimes  prejudicial,  for  the  reafons 
which  have  been  already  affigned. 

The  laft  part  of  Dr  Gregory’s  treatife  neceffary  to 
be  taken  notice  of  here,  is  that  which  confrders  dif- 
eaTes  ariftng  from  a  bad  digeftion,  difordered  motion 
of  the  inteflines,  and  fome  of  the  principal  fecretions. 
The  firft  of  thefe,  he  fays,  are  fometimes  very  trouble¬ 
fome,  though  feldom  dangerous.  The  principal  fymp- 
toms  are  oppreflion,  anxiety,  pain  at  the  flomach  ; 
eru&ations,  by  reafon  of  air  extricated  from  the  fer¬ 
menting  aliments,  and  irritating  the  flomach  ;  naufea 
and  vomiting,  from  the  irritation  and  diftention  of  the 
fame  organ  ;  the  belly  fometimes  too  coftive,  and  fome¬ 
times  too  loofe  j  a  defe£l  of  nourifliment  ;  a  general 
’debility ;  relaxation  of  the  folid  parts  \  too  great  thin* 
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nefs  of  the  fluids  ;  all  the  fun^lions  impeded  \  pain  of  D’ferJsr* 
the  head  ;  vertigo,  fyncope,  althma,  palpitation  ;  great  oi 
finking  of  the  fpirits,  efpecially  if  the  patient  has  t1^  f 
been  of  a  peculiar  conftitution  ;  fometimes  the  gout, 
fometimes  a  dropfy,  or  a  flow  fever  which  may  prove 
mortal.  ...  10* 

The  motion  of  the  inteflines  may  be  either  too  great  Coftivenefs*. 
or  too  little  ;  and  lienee  proceeds  either  coftivenefs  or 
loofenefs.  The  former  is  frequently  not  to  be  account¬ 
ed  morbid  ;  but,  when  it  is,  it  may  arife  from  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  inteflines  being  injured,  or  from  their 
being  fhut  up  or  obftrudted  by  fpafrn  or  otherwife,  of 
from  a  deficiency  of  thofe  humours  which  moiften  the 
inteflines  ;  or  it  may  arife  from  mere  debility,  from  A 
palfy  of  the  fibres,  perhaps,  or  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
ufual  ftimulus,  of  the  bile,  for  inftance,  or  from  too 
dry  or  (lender  a  diet. 

The  confequences  of  long-continued  coftivenefs,  are, 
firft,  an  affe6lion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  then  of 
the  whole  body.  The  flomach  is  difeafed,  and  does 
not  digefl  the  aliments  properly  ;  the  whole  body  is 
left  deftitute  of  its  ufual  ftimulus  ;  the  blood  is  cor¬ 
rupted,  perhaps  from  the  reforption  of  the  putrid  mat¬ 
ter  into  it.  The  circulation  through  the  abdominal 
vifcera  is  impeded  ;  hence  frequent  and  irregular  con- 
geftions,  varices  of  the  veins,  haemorrhoids,  & c.  Nay, 
the  inteflines  tliemfelves  being  overloaded,  diflended 
and  irritated  by  an  heavy,  acrid,  and  putrid  load  of 
aliment  or  other  matters,  are  excited  to  new  and  un- 
ufual  contractions,  which,  if  they  do  not  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  obftruClion,  bring  on  tormina,  colic,  or  a:* 
iliac  paflion,  inflammation  and  gangrene,  fatal  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  fhort  time.  \  IQi? 

Loofenefs,  or  diarrhoea,  is  a  malady  extremely  com-  Loofenefs. 
mon  ;  being  fometimes  a  primary  difeafe,  and  fome¬ 
times  only  a  fymptom  or  an  cfFeCl  of  others.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  falutary  effort  of  nature,  fnch  as  the 
phyfician  ought  to  imitate  and  bring  on  by  art.  It 
is  alfo  familiar  to  infants,  and  to  people  of  a  certain 
conftitution  ;  and  to  them  coftivenefs  is  very  prejudi¬ 
cial.  It  may  arife,  in  the  firft  place,  from  fomething 
taken  into  the  body,  or  generated  in  tlie  inteflines  } 
from  a  fermentation  and  corruption  of  the  mafs  of  ali¬ 
ments  ;  from  the  bile  being  too  abundant  and  acrid,  or 
from  blood  or  pus  poured  into  the  inteflines  ;  from  the 
inteflines  tliemfelves  being  eroded,  or  deprived  of  their 
natural  mucus  ;  from  the  humours  being  driven  from 
the  furface  of  the  body  towards  the  inward  parts,  as 
by  cold,  efpecially  when  applied  to  the  feet  ;  or  from 
a  general  corruption  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  the 
phthifis,  heClic,  or  putrid  fever,  efpecially  towards  the 
end  of  thefe  diforders.  In  fevers  it  is  fometimes  falu¬ 
tary,  or  even  puts  an  end  to  the  difeafe  altogether,  or 
at  leaft  renders  it  milder  :  more  frequently,  however, 
deriving  its  origin  from  putrefcency,  it  is  of  no  fer¬ 
vice,  but  rather  exhaufts  the  flrength  of  the  patient. 

A  diarrhoea  likewife,  almoll  incurable,  and  often  mor¬ 
tal  in  a  fhort  time,  frequently  arifes  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  fiftula  in  ano.  Some  have  their  inteflines 
fo  extremely  weak  and  moveable,  that  from  the  flighteft 
caufe,  fuch  as  catching  cold,  any  violent  commotion 
of  the  mind,  &c.  they  are  fubjeCl  to  a  violent  diarrhoea. 

Laftly,  Whatever  be  its  origin,  if  it  hath  continued  for 
a  long  time,  the  vifcera  are  rendered  fo  weak  and  ir- 
M  ritable, 
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Diforders  of  ritable,  that  the  difeafe,  though  often  removed,  Hill 
the  Alimen- returns  from  the  flighted  caufcs,  and  even  fuch  as  are 
tary  Canal.  nQt  eafjy  difcovered. 

diarrhoea  proves  very  pernicious,  by  hindering 
digeition  and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body;  for  the 
ftomach  is  commonly  affe&ed,  and  the  aliments  pafs 
through  the  inteflines  fo  quickly,  that  they  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  properly  digefted,  nor  are  the  la&eals  able  to 
abforb  the  chyle  from  them  as  they  go  along.  Such  a 
violent  evacuation  is  alfo  hurtful  by  exhaufting  the 
body,  and  carrying  off  a  great  quantity  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  matter  from  the  blood.  Neither,  indeed,  is  it 
only  the  alimentary  mafs  which  is  thrown  out  fooner 
than  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  fluids  fecreted  in  the  inteflines,  fo  that 
the  whole  body  quickly  partakes  of  the  debility. 

Sometimes  a  violent  and  long-continued  diarrhoea 
rifes  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  aliment  is  difcharged 
with  little  or  no  alteration.  Sometimes  alfo,  though 
rarely,  from  a  fimilar  caufe,  or  from  the  obftru&ion 
of  the  mefenteric  glands,  and  its  other  paffages  into 
the  blood,  the  chyle  itfelf  is  thrown  out  like  milk 
along  with  the  excrements ;  and  this  difeafe  is  called 
the  Jluxus  cdriiacus. 

A  dyfentery  is  attended  with  very  fevere  gripes  in 
the  belly,  a  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool,  and 
vain  efforts  which  excrete  nothing  befides  the  mucus 
of  the  inteftines  mixed  with  a  little  blood ;  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  excefiive  debility,  and  frequently  with 
putrefcency  and  lever.  It  is  thought  to  arife  from 
the  conftri&ion  of  fome  part  of  the  inteflines,  of  the 
colon  efpecially :  by  which  means  the  bowels,  though 
ever  fo  much  irritated,  can  pafs  nothing  ;  neither  can 
the  difeafe  be  removed  until  the  belly  has  been  well 
purged  by  proper  medicines. 

A  tenefmus  is  a  frequent  and  infatiable  propenfity 
to  ftool,  without  being  able  to  pafs  any  thing,  not- 
withflanding  the  moft  violent  efforts.  It  may  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  any  kind  of  irritation,  either  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  itfelf  or  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  by  acrid 
fubflances  taken  into  the  body ;  by  fome  of  the  ftrong- 
er  purges,  efpecially  aloes,  which  is  very  difficult  of 
folution,  and  will  pafs  even  to  the  reftum  with  very 
little  alteration  ;  by  a  violent  and  obftinate  diarrhoea, 
dyfentery,  haemorrhoids,  worms,  fiflula,  calculus,  ulcer 
in  the  bladder,  urethra,  &c.  It  is  often  very  perni¬ 
cious,  both  from  the  exceflive  uneafmefs  it  occafions  to 
the  patient,  and  from  its  exhaufting  his  ftrength,  by  the 
frequent  and  vain  efforts  bringing  on  a  prolapfus  ani, 
and  communicating  the  violent  irritation  to  the  neigh- 
Yia  bouring  parts,  as  the  bladder,  &c. 

Naufea  and  A  naufea  and  vomiting  are  diforders  very  common, 
•vomiting.  ^nd  owinp  to  almoft  innumerable  caufes  ;  not  only  to 
affe&ions of  the  ilomach  itfelf,  but  alfo  to  affeaions  and 
irritations  of  the  remoteil  parts  of  the  body  which 
may  a&  upon  the  ftomach  by  fympathy.  Every  irri¬ 
tation  and  diflention  of  that  vifcus  therefore,  a  load 
of  crude  aliment,  an  obftru&ion  about  the  pylorus, 
all  acrid  fubflances  taken  into  it,  difeafes  of  the  liver, 
inteftines,  kidneys,  uterus,  the  head,  the  feet,  the  flan, 
or  indeed  the  whole  body,  inflammation,  the  flone, 
king’s  evil,  fchirrus,  apoplexy,  compreflion  of  the 
brain,  fra&ure  of  the  fkull,  vertigo,  fyncope,  violent 
pain,  the  gout,  efpecially  when  repelled,  fevers,  paf- 
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fions  of  the  mind,  difagreeable  imaginations  or  dif-  Diforders  of 
courfes,  frequently  induce  naufea  and  vomiting.  tarv^cIS' 

Thefe  affe&ions  are  often  ferviceable  by  freeing  the  \ 

ftomach  from  fomething  with  which  it  was  overloaded; 
promoting  fpitting  in  fome  cafes  where  the  lungs  are 
overcharged  with  mucus,  blood,  pus,  or  water  ;  pro¬ 
ducing  fweat,  and  a  free  and  proper  diftribution  of 
blood  to  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  partly,  perhaps,  by 
the  great  draining  which  accompanies  vomiting,  but 
rather  by  that  wonderful  fympathy  which  takes  place 
between  the  ftomach  and  fkin :  and  hence,  in  many 
difeafes,  vomiting  is  a  moft  excellent  remedy.  It  is 
however  in  fome  cafes  hurtful,  if  too  violent  or  too  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  partly  by  debilitating  and  making 
the  ftomach  more  eafily  moved ;  and  partly  by  fa¬ 
tiguing  the  patient  with  violent  {framings,  which  oc¬ 
casion  hernias,  abortions,  &c.  JI3 

Sometimes  we  find  the  motion  of  the  inteftines  Iliac  paf- 

~  -  .  i  lion. 


totally  inverted,  from  the  anus  to  the  mouth;  aflon« 
moft  dangerous  diftemper,  which  hath  obtained  the 
name  of  the  iliac  pajjion.  It  moft  frequently  arifes 
from  fome  obftfu&ion  in  the  alimentary  canal  hinder¬ 
ing  the  defeent  of  the  excrements,  as  fchirrus, .  fpaftn, 
inflammation,  &c.:  though  the  moft  perfect  iliac  paf- 
fion  takes  ‘place  without  any  obftru&ion,  fo  that  clyf- 
ters  will  be  vomited  ;  and  even  after  this  has  conti¬ 
nued  for  feveral  days,  the  patients  have  at  length  re¬ 
covered. 

A  {lighter  degree  of  the  iliac  pafiion,  namely  the 
inverfion  of  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  duodenum, 
always  takes  place  in  long-continued  and  violent  vo¬ 
miting,  as  in  fea-ficknefs,  or  when  a  perfon  has  taken 
too  large  a  dofe  of  an  emetic  ;  by  which  means  a  vaft 
quantity  of  bile  frequently  afeends  into  the  ftomach, 
and  is  difcharged  by  vomiting.  .  114 

An  exceflive  vomiting  with  loofenefs  is  called  a  cho- Cholera, 
lera ,  when  the  matter  difcharged  has  a  bilious  appear¬ 
ance.  It  arifes  from  a  very  great  irritation  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  without  any  obftru&ion  ;  and  is  for  the 
moft  part  occafioned  by  too  great  a  quantity,  or 
frofn  an  acrimony  of  the  bile,  from  whence  it  takes 
its  name.  It  may  originate  from  feveral  caufes,  as 
too  ftrong  a  dofe  of  an  emetic  and  cathartic  medicine, 
eating  too  great  a  quantity  of  fummer-fruits,  &c. 
and  is  a  very  violent  malady,  often  killing  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  a  few  hours,  unlefs  proper  remedies  be  applied 

in  time.  - 

From  a  fupprefiion  of  any  of  the  fecretions,  or  aObftraetcd 
diforder  of  any  of  the  fecretory  organs,  many  mif-FrTira‘ 
chiefs  may  arife.  A  diminution  of  perfpiration  pro¬ 
duces  plethora,  lafiitude,  languor,  depreflion  of  mind, 
bad  digeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  even  a  general  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  humours  from  the  retention  of  fuch  a 
quantity  of  putrefeent  matter. — The  more  fuddenly  the 
diminution  or  fupprefiion  of  the  perfpiration  takes 
place,  the  fooner  the  mifehief  is  produced,  and  the 
greater  it  is  ;  not  only  by  retaining  the  matter  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  out,  but  by  repelling  the  humours 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  dire&ing  them  to 
other  parts  ;  whence  fevers,  inflammations,  congeftions 
of  the  blood,  &c.  frequently  take  place. 

Thus  fupprefiion  of  perfpiration  may  arife  from  many 
different  caufes  ;  as  from  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the 
body  when  very  hot  5  fometimes  from  very  violent 
1  paflions- 
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"Diforders  of  paflions  of  the  mind  ;  or  from  fpafmodic  difeafes,  as  the 
Secretion,  hyfterics,  &c.  It  may  be  fupprefTed  alfo  by  that 
kind  of  conftri£lion  of  the  veffels  of  the  fkin  which  is 
produced  by  various  kinds  of  fevers,  the  nature  of 
tl£  which  has  hitherto  been  but  little  known. 

Exceflive  Exceffive  perfpiration  or  fweating  is  injurious  by  de- 
perfpira-  bilitating  the  body,  relaxing  the  fkin,  and  expofing  the 
ion.  patient  to  all  the  evils  which  arife  from  catching  cold. 

It  may  even  be  carried  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  produce 
fainting  and  death  ;  though  it  mull  be  owned  that  we 

(cannot  eafily  bring  examples  of  people  having,  from 
this  caufe,  their  blood  inipiffated*  corrupted,  or  being 
thence  made  liable  to  inflammations  and  fevers. 

Suppreffion  A  fuppreffion  of  urine  is  hill  more  dangerous  than 
of  urine.  that  of  perfpiration,  and  unlefs  relieved  in  a  fhort 
time  will  certainly  prove  fatal.  This  diforder,  which 
is  called  ifchuria ,  may  arife  from  various  difeafes  of  the 
kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  urethra,  &c.  Thus  any 
obftruclion  or  irritation  of  one  or  other  of  the  kidneys 
or  ureters,  by  a  hone,  gravel,  mucus,  blood,  inflam¬ 
mations,  fpafm,  fuppuration,  fchirrus,  fwellings  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  Sc c.  may  either  prevent  the  urine 
from  being  fecreted,  or  may  give  rife  to  a  fcanty  or  de¬ 
praved  fecretion,  or,  finally,  may  obftrud  its,  palfage 
into  the  bladder  after  it  is  fecreted. 

The  urine  alfo,  after  it  has  entered  the  bladder, 
is  there  frequently  fupprefled,  by  reafon  of  various 
-  diforders  to  which  that  organ  is  liable,  as  an  irritation 
or  inflammation,  fpafm,  acrid  fubllances  inje&ed,  or 
fympathy  with  the  neighbouring  parts  ;  or  by  reafon 
of  the  texture  of  the  bladder  itfelf  being  deftroyed,  or 
from  a  palfy,  fchirrus,  ulcer,  &c.  in  the  bladder. 
Or,  laftly,  the  urine  may  be  retained  in  the  blad¬ 
der  from  a  general  ftupor,  as  from  a  difeafe  of  the 
brain,  which  happens  in  fome  fevers,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  neither  fenfible  of  the  ufual  ftimulus,  nor  even 
of  one  much  greater,  fo  that  the  fibres  can  fcarcely 
be  excited  to  contraction  by  any  means  whatever. 
This,  in  fevers,  is  always  a  bad  fign,  and  fometimes 
even  proves  fatal. 

A  fuppreffion  of  urine  for  any  length  of  time 
produces  an  immenfe  diftention  of  the  bladder,  op- 
preffion,  uneafinefs,  and  pain,  not  only  of  the  part 
itfelf,  but  of  the  furrounding  ones,  and  even  of  the 
whole  body  ;  a  fpafm,  or  infuperable  conftriclion  of 
the  ipliin&er  ;  an  inflammation,  gangrene,  or  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder  itfelf ;  a  violent  irritation  of  the 
whole  habit  ;  then  a  naufea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  ge¬ 
neral  ftupor,  and  an  impregnation  of  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  with  a  humour  of  an  urinous  nature,  whieh  at 
laft  being  poured  out  .into  various  cavities  of  the  body, 
efpecially  of  the  head,  foon  brings  on  a  deep  fleep, 
lxg  convulfions,  and  death. 

Dyfuria.  From  the  fame  caufes,  but  aCIing  with  lefs  force, 
proceeds  that  difeafe  called  a  dyfuria,  when  the  urine 
pafles  with  difficulty  and  pain,  and  is  frequently 
red,  black,  bloody,  purulent,  mucous,  and  fandy ; 
the  reafon  of  all  which  appearances  is  very  much  un¬ 
known. — The  moft  frequent  complaint,  however,  in 
119  making  water,  is  where  the  patient  has  a  continual  and 
Strangury,  violent  defire  of  palling  his  urine,  while  at  the  fame 
time  only  two  or  three  drops  can  be  pafled  at  once, 
and  that  not  without  fome  pain.  This  is  occafioned, 
even  in  healthy  people,  by  fome  acrid  fubftance  taken 
into  the  llomach  ;  and  is  very  common  to  old  people, 
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who  are  generally  fubjeCl  to  diforders  of  the  kidneys  Diforders  of 
and  bladder.  It  arifes  alfo  frequently  from  a  ftone  Secretion^  ^ 
irritating  the  bladder,  or  from  an  inflammation  of  it, 
or  its  being  deprived  of  its  mucus,  or  this  lalt  being 
fomehow  or  other  corrupted  ;  or  laftly,  from  certain 
difeafes,  or  fome  particular  ftate  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  as  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  urethra,  proftrate 
gland,  Sc c.  120 

Akin  to  the  ftrangury  is  an  incontinence  of  urine,  Inconti- 
wlien  the  patient’s  water  either  comes  away  agai nil  ne?ce  ot 
his  will,  or  altogether  without  his  knowledge.  This11  1 
diforder  may  arife  from  debility,  palfy,  an  ulcer  or 
wound,  or  any  long-continued  and  violent  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  efpecially  of  its  fphin&er,  as  from* 
ftone,  a  general  palfy,  or  in  females,  .difficult  labou* 
injuring  the  neighbouring  parts. — This  fymptom  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  great  number  of  difeafes,  efpeeially  in  the 
hydrocephalus. — Sometimes  the  urine  is  expelled  with 
violence,  either  by  reafon  of  univerfal  fpafms,  or  by 
violent  contractions  of  the  mufclesof  refpiration,  as  in 
freezing,  laughter.  Sc c.  .  I2t 

Among  the  diforders  incident,  to  the  urine  we  urinary 
may  reckon  the  production  of  calculi,  which  frequently  calculi, 
bring  on  the  moft  excruciating  and  dangerous  difeafes. 

— The  urine,  befides  the  water  and  falts,  contains  no 
fmall  fliare  of  the  glutinous  part  of  the  blood  already 
fomewliat  corrupted,  and  (till  inclined  to  farther  cor¬ 
ruption.  Hence  the  urine  even  of  the  moft  healthy 
people  depofites  a  fediment  after  it  has  flood  for  fome 
time  ;  and  though  none  of  this  fediment  be  formed  in 
an  healthy  body,  yet  if  the  fmalleft  particle  of  foreign 
matter  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  a  cruft  foon 
gathers  round  it,  and  it  is  fure  to  become  the  bafts  of 
a  ftone,  which  by  degrees  grows  to  a  very  great 
fize.  It  is  not  unlikely,  alfo,  that  fome  unknown 
fault  of  the  fluids  may  contribute  to  the  production 
of  thofe  calculi,  as  the  ftone  is  well  known  to  be  an 
hereditary  difeafe,  and  to  be  born  with  the  patient. 

Calculous  perfons  alfo  are  commonly  fubjeCt  to  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  ftomach,  efpecially  to  an  acidity  of  it  ; 
and  many  have  received  no  little  relief  from  alkalefcent 
or  alkaline  medicines. — From  the  fame  caufes  may 
calculi  be  formed  in  the  kidneys  ;  from  whieh  proceed 
a  horrid  train  of  fymptoms  deferibed  in  the  fubfequent 
part  of  this  treatife. 

It  is  now  found,  by  accurate  experiments  of  the 
moft  able  chemifts,  that  urinary  calculi  do  not,  as  was 
once  fuppofed,  confift  almoft  entirely  of  an  earthy  mat¬ 
ter.  Their  principal  conftituent  is  a  peculiar  acid 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  phofphoric  found  in 
the  bones  than  to  any  other.  But  the  aeid  of  cal¬ 
culus  being  in  fome  refpeCls  peculiar  in  its  nature,  has 
among  modern  chemifts  obtained  a  peculiar  name,  and 
been  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  lithic  acid 1 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  acid  prefent  in  the  cir¬ 
culating  rnafs,  is  precipitated  and  difengaged/hy  the 
introduction  of  other  acids,  and  thus  thrown  off  in 
greater  quantities  by  the  kidneys.  Thus,  then,  we  can 
underftand  the  influence  of  acids  as  tending  to  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  calculus,  and  of  alkalis  as  tending  to  pre- 
vent  it.  .  #  1 

The  laft  diforder  here  to  be  taken  notice  of  is  a Sc]lirr^ 
diforder  of  the  glands  tliernfelves,  owing  to  fome  kind 
of  obftru&ion,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  dif¬ 
eafes  incident  to  huinan  nature.  lienee  happens  a 
M  2  '  great 
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Schirrus.  great  {welling  and  furp riling  hardnefs,  not  only 
“•““"V— '  without  pain,  but  fometimes  even  with  a  diminution 
of  fenfation  in  the  part  affe&cd ;  and  when  the 
gland  is  thus  affccled,  it  is  called  a  fchirrus.  Some¬ 
times  it  remains  in  this  Hate  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
fooner  or  later  produces  the  moll  excruciating  tor¬ 
ment.  By  degrees  it  is  infe&ed  with  a  flow  and  ma¬ 
lignant  fuppuration,  degenerating  into  an  horrid  ulcer, 
confuming  not  only  the  part  itfclf,  but  eating  away 
the  neighbouring  ones,  and  corrupting  the  whole  body 
with  the  moll  acrid  and  incurable  poifon.  This  difeafe 
is  called  a  cancer ,  of  which  the  caufes  are  very  little 
known. 


CINE.  .Theory. 

Of  the  organs  in  both  fexes  concerned  in  the  fun&ion  Verfatility 
of  generation,  and  of  that  fun&ion  as  far  as  we  yet  of  the  Hu- 
know  any  thing  refpe&ing  it,  an  account  has  already 
been  given  in  Anatomy  ;  and  after  what  has  already ,  lvU  J 
been  faid  of  the  different  fun&ions,  and  of  the  morbid 
affe&ions,  to  which  thefe  are  fubje&cd,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  our  remarks  on  the  theory  of  medicine,  with 
mentioning  the  remarkable  verfatijity  of  the  human 
conftitution  ;  which,  more  than  that  of  any  other  ani¬ 
mal,  is  capable  of  accommodating  itfelf  to  every  climate 
and  to  all  kinds  of  diet.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  difeafes  to  which  we  are  fub- 
je&ed  are  produced  by  ourfelves. 
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General  "tT7E  have  already  defined  medicine  to  be  the  art  of 

"men^of*  *  *  preventing,  curing,  and  alleviating,  thofe  dif- 

Difeafes.  ea^es  to  which  mankind  are  fubje&ed.  While  thefe  af- 
fe&ions,  however,  are  in  number  almolt  infinite,  each 
in  its  progrefs  is  fubje&ed  to  almofl  endlefs  varieties 
from  differences  in  climate,  conflitution,  treatment, 
and  a  variety  of  other  particulars.  Hence  we  may 
readily  explain  both  the  difficulty  of  diflinguifhing 
morbid  affections  from  each  other  in  a&ual  practice, 
and  the  diverfity  of  names  which  have  been  affixed  to 
them  in  the  writings  of  ancient  phyficians.  It  may 
readily  be  fuppofed,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  other  fub- 
je£ls,  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  from  the 
progrelfive  labours  of  induftrious  and  ingenious  men. 
And  although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
proper  arrangement  and  diflin&ion  of  difeafes,  or 
what  has  been  called  methodical  nofology ,  yet  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  doubt,  that  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century,  this  fubjeCl  has  received  very  great  improve¬ 
ments.  For  thefe,  we  are,  in  the  firfl  place,  highly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  labours  of  Francifcus  Boiffier  de  Sau- 
vages,  an  eminent  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Montpel¬ 
lier,  who,  following  out  an  idea  fuggefled  by  the  fa- 
gacious  Dr  Sydenham  of  England,  firll  fuccefsfully 
attempted  to  arrange  difeafes,  as  botanifls  had  done 
plants,  into  claffes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  No/ologia  Methodica  of  Sauva- 
ges,  this  fubjebt  has  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  fe- 
veral  ingenious  men,  particularly  by  Sir  Charles  Lin* 
uasiis  of  Upfal,  to  whofe  genius  for  arrangement  every 
branch  of  natural  hiftory,  but  hot  my,  in  particular, 
has  been  fo  highly  indebted  ;  by  Rudolphus  Augus¬ 
tus  Vogel,  an  eminent  profeflbr  at  Gottingen  ;  and  by 
John  Bap  till  Sagar,  a  diflinguifhed  phylician  at  Ig- 
law  in  Moravia :  But  of  all  the  fyflems  of  arrange¬ 
ment  yet  presented  to  the  medical  world,  that  pu- 
blifhed  by  the  late  illuflrious  Dr  William  Cullen  of 
Edinburgh,  may  juflly  be  confidered  as  the  bell.  In 
treating,  therefore,  of  the  principal  difeafes  to  which 
the  human  body  is  fubje&ed,  we  fhall  follow  his  plan, 
endeavouring  to  deliver  the  befl  eflablifhed  obferva- 
tions  refpeCting  the  hiflory,  theory,  and  practice  of 
each.  And  in  treating  of  particular  genera  of  difeafe, 
although  we  follow  the  arrangement  of  Dr  Cullen, 
yet  for  the  fatisfa&ien  of  the  reader,  we  fhall  point 
out  the  claffes  to  which  the  fame  affection  is  referred 


by  the  other  eminent  writers  whom  we  have  mention¬ 
ed.  And  on  this  account,  it  may  not  be  improper 
briefly  to  enumerate  the  general  claffes  to  which  each 
of  them  have  referred  the  affections  of  the  human 


body 

• 

The  Claffes  of 

Sauvages  are, 

i. 

Vitia. 

6.  Debilitates. 

2. 

Febres. 

7.  Dolores. 

3- 

Phlegmafia?. 

8.  Vefaniae, 

4* 

Spafmi. 

9.  Fluxus. 

5- 

Anhelationcs. 

10.  Cachexia?. 

The  Claffes  of  Linnaeus  are. 

i. 

Exanthematici. 

7.  Motorii. 

2. 

Critici. 

8.  Supprefforii. 

3- 

Phlogiltici. 

9.  Evacuatorii. 

4* 

Dolovofi. 

10.  Deformes. 

5- 

Mentales. 

11.  Vitia. 

6. 

Quietales. 

The  Claffes  of  Vogel  are, 

i. 

Febres. 

7.  Hypeneflliefes. 

2. 

Profluvia. 

8.  Cachexia?. 

Epifchefes. 

9.  Paranoias. 

4- 

Dolores. 

10.  Vitia. 

5- 

Spafmi. 

11.  Deformitates. 

6. 

Adynamia?. 

The  Claffes  of  Sagar  are, 

i. 

Vitia. 

■8.  Anhelationes. 

2. 

Palgae. 

9.  Debilitates. 

3* 

Cachexiae. 

10.  Exanthemata. 

4* 

Dolores. 

1  x .  Phlegmaliae. 

5- 

Flux  us. 

12.  Febres. 

6. 

Supprefliones. 

13.  Vefania?, 

7- 

Spafmi. 

After  this  fhort  view  of  different  claffifications,  we 
fhall  next  prefent  to  our  readers  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  arrangement  of  Dr  Cullen  ;  which,  al¬ 
though  it  can  by  no  means  be  reprefen  ted  as  free  from 
errors  or  imperfeClions,  is  yet  in  many  refpe&s  the 
befl  that  has  hitherto  been  publiflied. 

Cullen’s  Arrangement. 

CLASS  I.  Pyrexia.  A  frequent  pulfe  coming  on 
after  an  horror ;  confiderable  heat;  many  of  the  func¬ 
tions 
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General  tions  injured  ;  the  ftrength  o£  the  limbs  efpecially  di- 
Arrange-  miniflied. 
ment  of 

Difeafes.  Order  I.  Febres.  Pyrexia  without  any  primary 
— v— '  local  affe&ion,  following  languor,  lafiitude,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  debility. 

S eft.  I.  Intermittentes.  Fevers  arifing  from  the  mi- 
afma  of  marfhes  ;  with  an  apyrexia,  or  at  lead  a  very 
evident  remifiion ;  but  the  difeafe  returns  conftantly, 
and  for  the  molt  part  with  a  horror  or  trembling. 
There  is  only  one  paroxyfm  in  a  day. 

Genus  I.  Tertiana.  Similar  paroxyfms  at  an  inter¬ 
val  of  about  48  hours,  coming  on  moft  commonly  at 
mid-day.  A  tertian  hath  either  ; 

I.  An  apyrexia  interpofed. 

1.  Varying  the  duration  of  the  paroxyfms. 

A,  The  tertian  whofe  paroxyfms  are  not  extended 
beyond  12  hours. 

B,  The  tertian  with  paroxyfms  extended  beyond 
12  hours. 

2.  Varying  in  the  return  of  the  paroxyfms. 

C,  The  tertian  returning  every  day  with  unequal 
paroxyfms  alternately  fimilar  to  one  another. 

D,  The  tertian  returning  every  third  day  with  two 
paroxyfms  on  the  fame  day. 

E,  The  tertian  returning  every  day,  with  two  pa¬ 
roxyfms  on  every  third  day,  and  only  one  on  the  in¬ 
termediate  ones. 

F,  The  tertian  returning  every  day,  with  a  notable 
remifiion  interpofed  between  the  odd  and  the  even 
days,  but  a  lefs  remarkable  one  between  the  even  and 
the  odd  one. 

3.  Varying  in  its  fymptoms. 

G,  The  tertian  accompanied  with  a  difpofition  to 
deep. 

H,  Accompanied  with  fpafms  and  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions. 

I,  Accompanied  with  an  effiorefcence  on  the  fkin. 

K,  With  phlegm  all  a. 

4.  Varying  in  being  complicated  with  other  dif¬ 
eafes. 

5.  Varying  as  to  its  origin. 

II.  With  the  interpofition  only  of  a  remifiion  be¬ 
tween  the  paroxyfms. 

Genus  II.  Quartana.  Similar  paroxyfms,  with  an 
Interval  of  about  72  hours,  coming  on  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

I.  With  the  interpofition  of  an  apyrexia. 

I.  Varying  in  the  type. 

A,  The  quartan  with  Tingle  paroxyfms,  returning 
every  fourth  day,  none  on  the  other  days. 

B,  With  two  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day,  and 
none  on  the  other  days. 

1C,  With  three  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day,  and 
none  on  the  intermediate  days. 

D,  Of  the  four  days  having  only  the  third  free 
from  fever,  with  fimilar  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day. 

E,  The  quartan  coming  on  every  day,  with  fimilar 
paroxyfms  every  fourth  day. 

2.  Varying  in  its  fymptoms. 

3.  Varying  in  being  complicated  with  other  dif- 
eafes. 

II.  With  a  remifiion  only  between  the  paroxyfms. 
Genus  III.  Quotidiana.  Similar  paroxyfms  with 
tin  interval  of  about  24  hours,  coming  on  in  the 
morning. 
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I.  With  the  interpofition  of  an  apyrexia. 

1.  Varies  in  being  folitary. 

A,  Univerfal. 

B,  Partial. 

2.  Complicated  with  other  difeafes. 

II.  With  a  remifiion  only  between  the  paroxyfms. 

Se&.  II.  Continue.  Fevers  without  any  intermif- 

fion,  and  not  occafioned  by  marfh  miafmata  ;  attend¬ 
ed  with  exacerbations  and  remifiions,  though  not  very 
remarkable. 

Genus  IV.  Synocha.  Great  heat ;  a  frequent, 
ftrong,  and  hard  pulfe  ;  high-coloured  urine ;  the 
fun&ions  of  the  fenforium  a  little  difturbed. 

Genus  V.  Typhus.  A  contagious  difeafe  ;  the 
heat  not  greatly  above  the  natural ;  the  pulfe  fmall, 
weak,  and  for  the  moll  part  frequent ;  the  urine  little 
changed  ;  the  fun&ions  of  the  fenforium  very  much 
difturbed,  and  the  ftrength  greatly  diminiftied. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Typhus  petechialts .  Typhus  for  the  mofl  part 
with  petechiae. 

Varying  in  degree,  r.  Mild  typhus.  2.  Malignant 
typhus. 

II.  Typhus  ifterodeu  Typhus  with  a  yellownefs 
of  the  (kin. 

Genus  VI.  Synochus.  A  contagious  difeafe.  A 
fever  compofed  of  a  fynocha  and  typhus  ;  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  fynocha,  but  towards  the  end  a  typhus. 

Order  II.  Phlegmafne.  A  fynocha  fever,  with  in¬ 
flammation  or  topical  pain,  the  internal  function  of  the 
part  being  at  the  fame  time  injured  ;  the  blood  cover¬ 
ed  with fize. 

Genus  VII.  Phlogofis.  Pyrexia  ;  rednefs,  heat* 
and  painful  tenfion,  of  fome  external  part. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Phlogofis  ( phlegmone )  of  a  vivid  red  colour  ;  a 
fwelling  well  defined,  for  the  moil  part  elevated  to  a 
point,  and  frequently  degenerating  into  an  abfeefs, 
with  a  beating  or  throbbing  pain. 

The  variations  are,  1.  In  the  form.  2.  In  the  fi- 
tuation. 

II.  Phlogofis  ( erythema }  of  a  reddifh  colour,  va- 
nifhing^by  prefiure  ;  of  an  unequal  and  creeping  cir¬ 
cumference,  with  fcarce  any  fwelling  ;  ending  in  the 
fealing  off  of  the  cuticle,  in  phly&ense,  or  blitters. 

The  variations  are,  1.  In  the  degree  of  violence. 
2.  In  the  remote  caufe.  3.  In  being  complicated 
with  other  difeafes.. 

The  confequences  of  a  phlogofis  are,  an  impott- 
hume,  gangrene,  fphacelus. 

Genus  VIII.  Ophthalmia.  A  rednefs  and  pain  of 
the  eye,  with  an  inability  to  bear  the  light ;  for  the 
moft  part  with  an  effufion  of  tears. 

The  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the  ophthalmia  are, 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Ophthalmia  {membranarum),  in  the  tunica  adnata, 
and  the  membranes  lying  under  it,  or  the  coats  of  the 
eye. 

A,  Varying  in  the  degree  of  the  external  inflam¬ 
mation. 

B,  In  the  internal  coats  affe6led. 

2.  Ophthalmia  ( tarfi )  of  the  eye-lids,,  with  fweF 
ling,  erofion,  and  glutinous  exfudation. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

i.  From  a  difeafe  of  the  eye  itfelf* 

2.  From 
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2.  From  difeafes  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  whole 
body. 

Genus  IX.  Phrenitis.  Violent  pyrexia ;  pain  of 
the  head  ;  rednefs  of  the  face  and  eyes  ;  inability  to 
endure  the  light  or  any  noife  :  watchfulnefs  ;  a  fierce 
delirium,  or  typhomania. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  X.  Cynanche.  Pyrexia  fometimes  inclining 
to  a  typhus  ;  difficulty  of  fwallowing  and  breathing  ; 
with  a  fenfation  of  narrownefs  in  the  fauces. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Cynanche  ( tonfillaris )  affe&ing  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  fauces,  but  efpecially  the  tonfils,  with  red¬ 
nefs  and  fwelling,  accompanied  with  a  fynocha. 

II.  Cynanche  [maligna)  affedling  the  tonfils  and  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  fauces  with  fwelling,  rednefs, 
and  mucous  crufts  of  a  whitiffi  or  affi-colour,  creeping, 
and  covering  ulcers  ;  with  a  typhous  fever  and  exanthe¬ 
mata. 

III.  Cynanche  ( trachealis )  attended  with  difficult  re- 
fpiration,  noify  and  hoarfe  infpiration,  loud  cough, 
without  any  apparent  tumor  in  the  fauces,  fomewhat 
difficult  deglutition,  and  a  fynocha. 

IV.  Cynanche  ( pharingaa )  attended  witlTrednefs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  fauces,  very  difficult  and  painful 
deglutition,  refpiration  fufficiently  free,  and  a  fy¬ 
nocha. 

V.  Cynanche  ( parotidaa )  with  great  fwelling  in  the 
parotids  and  maxillary  glands  appearing  on  the  out- 
fide  :  the  refpiration  and  deglutition  but  little  injured ; 
a  fynocha,  for  the  moft  part  mild. 

Difeafes  of  this  genus  are  fymptomatic,  either  from 
external  or  internal  caufes. 

Genus  XI.  Pneumonia.  Pyrexia,  with  a  pain  in 
fome  part  of  the  thorax,  difficult  refpiration,  and 
cough.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Peripneumony,  with  a  pulfe  not  always  hard,  but 
fometimes  foft  ;  an  obtufe  pain  of  the  breaft  ;  the  re¬ 
fpiration  always  difficult  ;  fometimes  the  patient  can¬ 
not  breathe  unlefs  in  an  upright  pofture;  the  face  fwell- 
ed,  and  of  a  livid  colour;  the  cough  for  the  moft  part 
moift,  frequently  bloody. 

1.  Simple  idiopathic  peripneumonies. 

Varying  in  degree. 

2.  Idiopathic  peripneumonies  complicated  with  fever. 

3.  Symptomatic  peripneumonies. 

II.  Pleurify,  with  a  hard  pulfe  ;  for  the  moft  part 
attended  with  a  pungent  pain  of  one  fide,  augmented 
chiefly  during  the  time  of  infpiration  ;  an  uneafmefs 
when  lying  on  the  fide ;  a  moft  painful  cough,  dry  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  afterwards  moift,  and 
frequently  bloody. 

1.  Simple  idiopathic  pleurifies. 

2.  Pleurifies,  complicated,  (1.)  With  fever,  (2.) 
With  catarrh. 

3.  Symptomatic  pleurifies. 

4.  Falfe  pleurifies. 

The  confequences  of  pleurify  are  a  vomica  or  em¬ 


pyema. 

Genus  XIII.  Carditis.  Pyrexia  ;  pain  about  the 
hfeart  ;  anxiety  ;  difficulty  of  breathing  cough  ;  un¬ 
equal  pulfe  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  fainting. 
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I.  Idiopathic.  General 

II.  Symptomatic.  ArranS^ 

Genus  XIV.  Peritonitis.  Pyrexia  ;  pain  of  the  ^Yfeafes. 

belly,  exafperated  by  an  upright  pofture,  without  t  ^ 
the  proper  figns  of  other  abdominal  phlegmafias.  If 
the  diagnoftics  of  the  following  difeafes  are  given, 
they  may  be  reckoned  as  fo  many  fpecies  of  this 
genus. 

I.  Peritonitis  [propria) ,  fituated  in  the  peritonaeum, 
properly  fo  called,  furrounding  the  infide  of  the  abdo¬ 


men. 

II.  Peritonitis  ( omentalis ),  in  the  peritonaeum  ex¬ 
tended  tl  *jugh  the  omentum. 

III.  Peritonitis  [me/ enteric  a) ,  in  the  peritonaeum 
fpread  through  the  mefentery. 

Genus  XV.  Gaftritis.  Pyrexia  inclining  to  a  ty¬ 
phus  ;  anxiety  ;  pain  and  heat  of  the  epigaftrium,  aug¬ 
mented  when  any  thing  is  taken  into  the  llomach  ;  an 
inclination  to  vomit,  and  an  immediate  rejection  of 
every  thing  fwallowed  ;  an  hickup. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  From  internal  caufes. 

A,  Gaftritis  [phlegmonodaa) ,  attended  with  acute 
pain  and  violent  pyrexia. 

2.  From  external  caufes. 

B,  Gaftritis  ( eryfipelatofa. ),  with  a  lefs  violent  fever 
and  pain  :  an  eryfipelatous  rednefs  appearing  on  the 
fauces. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XVI.  Enteritis.  Pyrexia  of  a  typhous  na¬ 
ture  ;  pungent  pain  of  the  belly,  ftretching  and  twill¬ 
ing  round  the  navel ;  vomiting  ;  the  belly  oblbnately 
bound. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Enteritis  [phlegmonodaa) ,  with  acute  pain,  violent 
fever,  vomiting,  and  conftipation  of  the  belly. 

2.  Enteritis  [eryfipelatofa) ,  with  lefs  acute  fever  and 
pain,  without  vomiting ;  but  accompanied  with  a 
diarrhoea. 

II.  Symptomatic.  t 

Genus  XVII.  Hepatitis.  Pyrexia;  tenfion  and  pain 
of  the  right  hypochondrium  ;  fometimes  pungent  like 
that  of  a  pleurify,  but  more  frequently  obtufe  ;  a  pain 
reaching  to  the  clavicle  and  top  of  the  right  (boulder; 
a  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide  ;  dyfpnoea  ;  dry 
cough,  vomiting,  and  hickup. 

Genus  XVIII.  Splenitis.  Pyrexia  ;  tenfion,  heat, 
and  fwelling  of  the  left  hypochondrium,  the  pain  in- 
creaiing  by  prelfure  ;  without  the  figns  of  nephritis. 

Genus  XIX.  Nephritis.  Pyrexia  ;  pain  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  kidney,  often  following  the  courfe  of  the 
ureter ;  frequent  making  of  water,  either  thin  and  co- 
lourlefs,  or  very  red  ;  vomiting  ;  ftupor  of  the  thigh  ; 
with  a  retradlion  or  pain  of  the  tefticle  of  the  fame 
fide.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Idiopathic.  Spontaneous. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XX.  Cyftitis.  Pyrexia;  pain  and  fwell¬ 
ing  of  the  hypogaftrium  ;  frequent  aiffi  painful  making 
of  water,  or  ifehuria  ;  and  tenefmus.  The  fpecies  are, 
r  I.  Thofe  arifing  from  internal  caufes. 

II.  Thofe  from  external  caufes. 

'  Genus  XXL  Hyfteritis.  Pyrexia ;  heat,  tenfion, 

fwelling, 
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General  fwelling,  and  pain  of  the  hypogaftrium  ;  the  os  uteri 
i Arrange-  painful  when  touched  ;  vomiting. 

'D*Sfesf  GenUS  XXIL  Rheumatifmus-  A  difeafe  arifmS 
i  e  tS> ,  from  an  external  and  frequently  very  evident  caufe  ; 

pyrexia  ;  pain  about  the  joints,  frequently  purfuing 
t  the  courfe  of  the  mufcles;  infefting  the  knees  and  other 
large  joints  rather  than  thofe  of  the  feet  or  hands;  in- 
creafed  by  external  heat. 

The  fpecies  are  either  idiopathic  or  fymptomatic. 
The  former  varies  in  fituation. 

A,  In  the  mufcles  of  the  loins. 

B,  In  the  mufcles  of  the  coxendix. 

C,  In  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft. 


Genus  XXIII.  Odontalgia  ;  a  rheumatifm  of  the 
jaws  from  a  caries  of  the  teeth. 

Genus  XXIV.  Podagra.  An  hereditary  difeafe, 
arifmg  without  any  evident  external  caufe,  but  for  the 
moft  part  preceded  by  an  unufual  affe£lion  of  the  fto- 
mach  ;  pyrexia  ;  pain  of  a  joint  for  the  moft  part  of 
the  great  toe  of  the  foot,  at  leaf!  infefting  chiefly  the 
wrifts  and  ankles  ;  returning  by  intervals  ;  and  often 
alternated  with  affe&ions  of  the  ftomach  and  other 
internal  parts. 

L  Podagra  ( regularis ) ,  with  a  pretty  violent  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  joints  remaining  for  fome  days,  and 
by  degrees  going  off  with  fwelling,  itching,  and  de- 
fquamation  of  the  affected  part. 

II.  Podagra  ( atonica ),  with  an  atony  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  or  fome  other  internal  part  ;  and  either  with¬ 
out  the  ufual  inflammation  of  the  joints,  or  only  with 
flight  and  wandering  pains;  and  frequently  alternated 
with  dyfpepfia,  or  other  fyinptoms  of  atony. 

III.  Podagra  ( retrograda ),  with  the  inflammation 
of  the  joints  fuddenly  receding,  and  an  atony  of  the 
ftomach  and  other  parts  immediately  following. 

IV.  Podagra  ( aberrans ),  with  the  inflammation  of 
an  internal  part  either  preceding  or  not,  and  fuddenly 
receding;  with  an  inflammation  of  the  joints. 

Genus  XXV.  Arthropuofis.  Deep,  obtufe,  and 
long-continued  pains  of  the  joints  or  mufcular  parts, 
frequently  following  contufions;  with  either  no- fwell¬ 
ing,  or  a  moderate  and  diffufed  one  ;  no  phlogofis  ; 
pyrexia,  at  lirft  gentle,  afterwards  he£tic,  and  at  length 
an  impofthume. 


Order.  III.  Exanthemata.  Contagious  difeafes  ; 
affe&ing  a  perfon  only  once  in  his  life  ;  beginning 
with  fever  ;  after  a  certain  time  appear  phlogofes,  for 
the  moft  part  fmall  and  in  confiderable  number,  and 
difperfed  over  the  fkin. 

Genus  XXVI.  Eryftpelas.  A  fynocha  of  two  or 
three  days,  for  the  moft  part  attended  with  drowfinefs> 
often  with  a  delirium.  In  fome  part  of  the  fkin,  moft 
frequently  the  face,  appears  a  phlogofis  erythema . 
(G.  VII.  Sp.  2.)  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Eryftpelas  ( ve/iculo/um ),  with  erythema,  rednefs 
creeping,  occupying  a  large  fpace,  and  in  fome  parts 
ending  in  large  blifters. 

II.  Eryftpelas  (phly  ft  anodes),  with  an  erythema 
formed  of  a  number  of  papulae,  chiefly  occupying  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  ending  in  phlycfenae  or  fmall 
blifters. 

The  difeafe  is  alfo  fymptomatic. 

Genus  XXVII.  Peftis.  An  exceedingly  contagious 
typhus,  with  the  higheft  debility.  On  an  uncertain 
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day  of  the  difeafe  buboes  and  carbuncles  break  forth.  General 
It  is  various  in  degree,  but  the  fpecies  are  uncertain, 

Genus  XXVIII.  Variola  ;  a  contagious  fynocha,  j>ifeafes. 
with  vomiting,  and  pain  on  prefling  the  epigaftrium.  t  ^ ^ 
On  the  third  day  begins,  and  on  the  fifth  is  ftnifhed, 
the  eruption  of  inflammatory  puftules,  which  fuppu- 
rate  in  the  fpace  of  eight  days,  and  at  laft  go  off  in 
crufts;  frequently  leaving  depreffed  cicatrices  or  pock- 
pits  in  the  fkin.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Variola  ( difereta ),  with  few,  diftinft,  turgid  puf- 
tules,  having  circular  bafes  ;  the  fever  ccafing  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  eruption. 

II.  Variola  ( confluent ),  with  numerous,  confluent, 
irregularly  fhaped  puftules,  flaccid,  and  little  eleva¬ 
ted  ;  the  fever  remaining  after  the  eruption. 

Genus  XXIX.  Varicella.  Synocha  ;  papulae 
breaking  out  after  a  fhort  fever,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
fmall-pox,  but  hardly  ever  coming  to  fuppuration ;  af¬ 
ter  a  few  days  going  off  in  fmall  feales,  but  never  leav¬ 
ing  any  mark. 

Genus  XXX.  Rubeola.  A  contagious  fynocha, 
with  fneezing,  epiphora,  and  dry  hoarfe  cough.  On 
the  fourth  day,  or  a  little  later,  break  forth  fmall, 
cluftered,  and  fcarce  elevated  papulae;  after  three  days 
going  off  in  very  fmall  branny  feales. 

I.  Rubeola  (vulgaris),  with  very  fmall  confluent, 
corymbofe  papulae,  fcarce  rifing  above  the  fkin. 

Varying,  . 

1.  In  the  fymptoms  being  more  fevere,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe  lefs  regular. 

2.  In  being  accompanied  with  a  quinfy. 

3.  With  a  putrid  diathefis. 

II.  Rubeola  ( variolodes ),  with  diftindl  papulae,  rail¬ 
ed*  above  the  flcin. 

Genus  XXXI.  Miliaria.  Synochus  with  anxiety, 
frequent  fighing,  fetid  fweat,  and  points  on  the  flcin. 

On  an  uncertain  day  of  the  difeafe,  break  out  red, 
fmall,  diflinft  papulae,  fpread  over  the  whole  body  as' 
well  as  the  face  ;  the  apices  of  which,  after  one  or 
two  days,  become  very  fmall  white  puftules,  remaining 
for  a  fhort  time. 

Genus  XXXII.  Scarlatina.  A  contagious  fynocha. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  difeafe  the  face  fwells  a  little; 
at  the  fame  time  an  univerfal  rednefs  occupies  the  fkin 
in  large  fpots,  at  length  running  together;  after  three 
days  going  off  in  branny  feales  ;  frequently  fucceeded 
by  an  anafarca.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Scarlatina  (/implex),  not  accompanied  with  cy- 
nanche. 

II.  Scarlatina  ( cynanchlca ),  with  an  ulcerous  cy- 
nanche. 

Genus  XXXIII.  Urticaria.  An  amphemerina  fever. 

On  the  fecond  day  of  the  difeafe,  red  fpots  refembling  * 
the  flinging  of  nettles,  almofl  vanifhing  during  the 
day,  but  returning  in  the  evening  with  the  fever* 
and  after  a  few  days  going  off  altogether  in  very  fmall 
feales. 

Genus  XXXIV.  Pemphigus.  A  contagious  ty¬ 
phus.  On  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  day  of  the  difeafe, 
blifters  break  out  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  bean,  remaining  for  many  days,  and  at 
lafl  pouring  out  a  thin  ichor. 

Genus  XXXV.  Aphtha.  Synochus  ;  the  tongue 
fomewhat  fwelled  and  of  a  livid  colour,  as  well  as  the 
fauces ;  efehars  firft  appearing  in  the  fauces,  but  a# 

length  > 
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General  lengtli  occupying  the  whole  internal  part  of  the  mouth, 
Arrange-  cf  a  white  colour,  fometimes  diftinft,  often  running 
DTeVs**  toSet^er  >  quickly  growing  again  when  taken  off  j  and 
t  1  ea  e  *  ,  remaining  for  an  uncertain  time. 

r  'r~m  The  fpecies  are,  I,  Idiopathic.  2.  Symptomatic. 

Order  IV.  Hxmorrhagix.  Pyrexia,  with  a  profu¬ 
fion  of  blood,  without  any  external  violence  :  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein  hath  the  fame  appearance  as  in 
phlegmafix. 

Genus  XXXVI.  Epiffaxis.  Pain  or  weight  of  the 
head,  rednefs  of  the  face  ;  a  profufion  of  blood  from 
the  nofe. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

Varying  according  to  the  time  of  life. 

1.  Epiffaxis  of  young  people,  with  fymptoms  of  an 
arterious  plethora. 

2.  Epiffaxis  of  old  people,  with  fymptoms  of  a  ve¬ 
nous  plethora. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  Internal  caufes. 

2.  From  external  caufes. 

Genus  XXXVII.  Hxmoptyfis.  Rednefs  of  the 
cheeks  ;  a  fenfation  of  uneafinefs,  or  pain,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  heat  in  the  breaft  ;  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
tickling  of  the  fauces  ;  either  a  fevere  or  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  cough,  bringing  up  florid  and  frequently  frothy 
blood. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Hxmoptyfis  (plethoric a),  without  any  external 
violence,  and  without  being  preceded  by  any  cough  or 
fupprefiion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation. 

2.  Hxmoptyfis  { violent  a),  from  external  violence 
applied. 

3.  Hxmoptyfis  ( pbthiflca ),  after  a  long-continued 
cough,  with  a  leannefs  and  debility. 

4.  Hxmoptyfis  ( calculofa ),  in  which  fome  calculous 
molecules,  for  the  moft  part  of  a  calcareous  nature,  are 
thrown  up. 

5.  Haemoptyfis  ( vicaria ),  after  the  fupprefiion  of  a 
cuftomary  evacuation. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  fymptomatic 
fpecies  mentioned  by  different  authors.  The  confe- 
quence  of  an  haemoptyfis  is,  a 

Phthifis .  A  wafting  and  debility  of  the  body,  with 
a  cough,  he&ic  fever,  and  for  the  moft  part  a  purulent 
expectoration.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  An  incipient  phthifis,  without  any  expectoration 
of  pus. 

II.  A  confirmed  phthifis,  with  an  expe&oration  of 
pus. 

Both  fpecies  vary,  1.  As  to  their  remote  caufe. 
2.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  purulent  matter. 

Genus  XXXVIII.  Hxmorrhois.  Weight  and 
pain  of  the  head  ;  vertigo  ;  pain  of  the  loins  ;  pain  of 
the  anus  ;  livid  painful  tubercles,  from  which  for  the 
moft  part  blood  flows  out ;  which  fometimes  alfo  drops 
out  of  the  anus,  without  any  apparent  tumor.  The 
fpecies  are, 

1.  Hxmorrhois  ( lumens ),  external  from  marifcx. 

Varying, 

A,  Bloody. 

B,  Mucous. 

2.  Hxmorrhois  ( procidcns ),  external  from  proci¬ 
dentia  anu 
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3.  Hxmorrhois  (fluent ),  internal,  without  any  Gencrd 

fwelling,  or  procidentia  ant .  ^  irent  of" 

4.  Hxmorrhois  (caca),  with  pain  and  fwelling  of 

the  anus,  without  any  profufion  of  blood.  <  ^  j 

Genus  XXXIX.  Menorrhagia.  Pains  of  the  back, 
belly,  and  loins,  like  tliofe  of  child-birth  ;  an  unufual- 
ly  copious  flux  of  the  menfes  or  blood  from  the  vagina. 

The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Menorrhagia  ( rubra },  bloody  in  women  neither 
with  child  nor  in  child-birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  (abortus),  bloody  in  women  with 
child. 

3.  Menorrhagia  ( lochialis ),  bloody  in  women  af¬ 
ter  delivery. 

4.  Menorrhagia  (vitiorum),  bloody  from  fome  local 
difeafe. 

5.  Menorrhagia  (alba),  ferous,  without  any  local 
difeafe,  in  women  not  with  child. 

6.  Menorrhagia  ( Nabothi ),  ferous  in  women  with 
child. 

Order  V.  Profluvia.  Pyrexia,  with  an  increafedfe- 
cretion,  naturally  not  bloody. 

Genus  XL.  Catarrhus.  Pyrexia  frequently  conta¬ 
gious  *,  an  increafed  excretion  of  mucus,  at  leaft  efforts 
to  excrete  it. 

The  fpecies  are  for  the  moft  part  fymptomatic. 

1.  From  cold. 

2.  From  contagion. 

Genus  XLI.  Dyfenteria.  Contagious  pyrexia  ; 
frequent  mucous  or  bloody  ftools,  while  the  alvintf 
fxces  are  for  the  moft  part  retained  ;  gripes  ;  tenefmus. 
Varying, 

1.  Accompanied  with  worms. 

2.  With  the  excretion  of  fmall  fiefhy  or  febaceoui 
bodies. 

3.  With  an  intermittent  fever. 

4.  Without  blood. 

5.  With  a  miliary  fever, 

CLASS  II.  Neuroses.  An  injury  of  the  fenfe 
and  motion,  without  an  idiopathic  pyrexia  or  any 
local  affe&ion. 

Order  I.  Comata.  A  diminution  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  with  fleep,  or  a  deprivation  of  the  fenfes. 

Genus  XLII.  Apoplexia.  Almoft  all  voluntary 
motion  diminifhed,  with  fleep  more  or  lefs  profound  ; 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  remaining. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Apoplexia  (fanguinea),  with  fymptoms  of  unU 
verfal  plethora,  efpecially  of  the  head. 

2.  Apoplexia  (ferofa),  with  a  leucophlegmatia  over 
the  whole  body,  efpecially  in  old  people. 

3.  Apoplexia  (hydrocephalica),  coming  on  by  de¬ 
grees  •,  affe&ing  infants,  or  thofe  below  the  age  of 
puberty,  firft  with  lafiitude,  a  flight  fever  and  pain  of 
the  head,  then  with  flownefs  of  the  pulfe,  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  drowfinefs. 

4.  Apoplexia  ( atrabiliaria ),  taking  place  in  thofe  of 
a  melancholic  conftitution. 

5.  Apoplexia  ( traumatica ),  from  fome  external  in- 
jury  mechanically  applied  to  the  head. 

6.  Apoplexia  (venenata),  from  powerful  fedatives 
taken  internally  or  applied  externally. 


x 


7.  Apoplexia 
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1  General  7.  Apoplexia  ( mentals )  from  a  paflion  of  the  mind. 
Arrange-  8.  Apoplexia  {cataleptic a)  the  mufcles  remaining 
Difeafes  contra(^e>  hy  external  motion  of  the  limbs. 

9.  Apoplexia  (fujfocata')  from  fome  external  fuffo- 
cating  power. 

The  apoplexia  is  frequently  fymptomatic. 

1  Of  an  intermitting  fever.  2  Continued  fever. 
3  Phlegmafia.  4  Exanthema.  5  Hyfteria.  6  Epilepfy. 
7  Podagra.  8  Worms.  9  Ifchuria.  10  Scurvy. 

Genus  XL  I II.  Paralyfis.  Only  fome  of  the  vo¬ 
luntary  motions  diminifhed,  frequently  with  fleep. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

i.  Paralyfis  ( partialis )  of  fome  particular  mufcles 
only. 

2.  Paralyfis  {hemiplegic a)  of  one  fide  of  the  body. 
Varying  according  to  the  conflitution  of  the  body, 
a,  Hemiplegia  in  a  plethoric  habit, 
b,  In  a  leucophlegmatic  habit. 

3.  Paralyfis  ( paraplegica)  of  one  half  of  the  body 
taken  tranfverfely. 

4.  Paralyfis  ( venenata )  from  fedative  powers  applied 
.either  internally  or  externally. 

A  fymptom  either  of  an  Afthenia  or  Palfy  is, 
Tremor;  an  alternate  motion  of  a  limb  by  frequent 

Rftrokes  and  intervals. 

The  fpecies  are,  1  Afthenic.  2  Paralytic.  3  Con- 
vullive. 


Order  II.  Adynamia?.  A  diminution  of  the  invo¬ 
luntary  motions  whether  vital  or  natural. 

Genus  XLIV.  Syncope  ;  a  diminution,  or  even  a 
total  floppage,  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  for  a  little. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Syncope  ( cardiaca ),  returning  frequently  with¬ 
out  any  manifeft  caufe,  with  violent  palpitations  of 
the  heart  during  the  intervals. — From  a  fault  of  the 
heart  or  neighbouring  veflels. 

2.  Syncope-  {occafionalis)  ariling  from  fome  evident 
caufe. — From  an  affedlion  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

II.  Symptomatic  ;  or  fymptoms  of  difeafes  either 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  or  of  other  parts  befides  the 
heart. 

Genus  XLV.  Dyfpepfia.  Anorexia,  naufea,  vo¬ 
miting,  inflation,  belching,  rumination,  cardialgia, 
gaftrodynia,  more  or  fewer  of  thofe  fymptoms  at  leaft 
concurring  ;  for  the  inoft  part  with  a  conftipation  of 
the  belly,  and  without  any  other  difeafe  either  of  the 
ftomach  itfelf  or  of  other  parts. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  a  difeafe  of  the  ftomach  itfelf. 

2.  From  a  difeafe  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  whole 
body. 

Genus  XLVI.  Hypochondriafis.  Dyfpepfia,  with 
languor,  fadnefs  and  fear,  without  any  adequate  caufes, 
in  a  melancholy  temperament. 

Genus  XLV II.  Chlorofis.  Dyfpepfia',  or  a  defire 
of  fomething  not  ufed  as  food  ;  a  pale  or  difcoloured 
complexion;  the  veins  not  well  filled:  a  foft  tumor 
of  the  whole  body  ;  afthenia  ;  palpitation  ;  fuppreflion 
of  the  menfes. 

Order  III.  Spafmi.  Irregular  motions  of  the  muf¬ 
cles  or  mufcular  fibres. 

Se£l.  I.  In  the  animal  functions . 

.  Vou  XI.  Part  I. 
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Genus  XLVIII.  Tetanus  ; — a  fpaftic  rigidity  of 
almoft  the  whole  body. 

.  Varying  according  to  the  remote  caufe,  as  it  arifes 
either  from  fomething  internal,  from  cold,  or  from  a 
wound.  It  varies  likewife  from  whatever  caufe  it 
may  arife,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  affe&ed. 

Genus  XL IX.  Trifmus.  A  fpaftic  rigidity  of  the 
lower  jaw. — The  fpecies  arc, 

1.  Trifmus  ( nafeentimn ),  feizing  infants  under  two 
months  old. 

2.  Trifmus  ( traamaticus ),  feizing  people  of  ail  ages 
either  from  a  wound  or  cold. 

Genus  L.  Convulfio. — An  irregular  clonic  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  mufcles  without  fleep. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LI.  Chorea,  attacking  thofe  who  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  puberty,  moll  commonly  within  the  10th 
or  14th  year,  with  convulfive  motions  for  the  moll 
part  of  one  fide  in  attempting  the  voluntary  motion  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  refembling  the  gefticulations  of 
mountebanks  ;  in  walking,  rather  dragging  one  of  their 
feet  after  them  than  lifting  it. 

Genus  LII.  Raphania.  A  fpaftic  contraction  of  the 
joints,  with  a  convulfive  agitation,  and  moll  violent  pe¬ 
riodical  pain. 

Genus  LIII.  Epileplia.  A  convullion  of  the  muf¬ 
cles,  with  fleep. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  arc, 

1.  Epilepfia  {cerebrals),  fuddenly  attacking  without 
any  manifeft  caufe,  without  any  fenfe  of  uneafinefs 
preceding,  excepting  perhaps  a  flight  vertigo  or  fco- 
tomia. 

2.  Epilepfia  (fympathica ) ,  without  any  manifeft 
caufe,  but  preceded  by  the  fenfation  of  a  kind  of  air 
rifing  from  a  certain  part  of  the  body  towards  the 
head. 
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3.  Epilepfia  {occaJiGtialis) ,  ariling  from  a  manifeft 
irritation,  and  cealing  on  the  removal  of  that  irrita¬ 
tion. 

Varying  according  to  the  difference  of  the  irritating 
matter.  And  thus  it  may  arife, 

From  injuries  of  the  head  ;  pain  ;  worms  ;  poifon  ; 
from  the  repulfion  of  the  itch,  or  an  elfulion  of  any 
other  acrid  humour  ;  from  crudities  in  the  ftomach  5 
from  paffions  of  the  mind  ;  from  an  immoderate  hce- 
morrhagy  ;  or  from  debility. 

Sett.  II.  In  the  vital  functions. 

In  the  adtion  of  the  heart.  • 

Genus  LIV.  Palpitatio.  A  violent  and  irregular 
motion  of  the  heart. 

In  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

Genus  LV.  Afthma.  A  difficulty  of  breathing  re¬ 
turning  by  intervals,  with  a  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs  iri  the 
breaft,  and  a  noify  refpiration  with  hiding.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  paroxyfm  there  is  either  no  cough  at 
all,  or  coughing  is  difficult ;  but  towards  the  end  the 
cough  becomes  free,  frequently  with  a  copious  fpitting 
of  mucus. — The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, .  : 

1.  Afthma  (fpontanei^m),  without  any  manifeft  caufe 
or  other  concomitant  difeafe. 

2.  Afthma  ( exanthematicum ),  from  the  repulfion  of 
the  itch  or  other,  acrid  effufion. 

3.  Afthma  (plethoricum),  from. the  fuppreflion  of 

N  feme 
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fome  cuftomary  fanguineous  evacuation,  or  from  a 
fpontaneous  plethora. 

Genus  LVI.  Dyfpncea.  A  continual  difficulty  of 
breathing,  without  any  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs,  but  rather 
of  fullnefs  and  infarction  in  the  breaft ;  a  frequent 
cough  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

x.  Dyfpncea  ( ccitarrhalis ),  with  a  frequent  cough, 
bringing  up  plenty  of  vifeid  mucus. 

2.  Dyfpncea  (ficca ),  with  a  cough  for  the  molt  part 
dry. 

3.  Dyfpncea  ( a'erea ),  increafed  by  the  leaft  change 
cf  weather. 

4.  Dyfpncea  (terrea),  bringing  up  with  the  cough 
an  earthy  or  calculous  matter. 

Dyfpncea  iquojh ),  with  fcanty  urine  and  cede- 
matous  feet  ;  without  any  fluctuation  in  the  breaft,  or 
ether  figns  of  an  hydrothorax.  . 

6.  Dyfpncea  (pinguedmofa) ,  in  very  fat  people. 

7.  Dyfpncea  (ihoradca),  from  an  injury  done  to  the 
parts  furrounding  the  thorax,  or  from  fome  bad  con¬ 
formation  of  them. 

8.  Dyfpncea  ( extrinfeca ),  from  evident  external 
•caufes. 

The  fymptomatic  fpecies  of  dyfpncea  are  fymp- 
toms, 

X.  Of  difeafes  of  the  heart  or  large  veflels. 

2.  Of  a  fwelling  in  the  abdomen. 

3.  Of  various  difeafes. 

Genus  LVII.  Pertuffis.  A  contagious  difeafe;  con- 
vulfive  ftrangulating  cough  reiterated  with  noify  infpi* 
ration  ;  frequent  vomiting. 

Seft.  III.  In  the  natural  functions. 

Genus  LVIII.  Pyrofis.  A  burning  pain  in  the  rpi- 
<raftrium,  with  plenty  of  aqueous  humour,  for  the  moil 
part  inlipid,  but  fometimes  acrid,  belched  up. 

Genus  LIX.  Colica.  Pain  of  the  belly,  efpecially 
twilling  round  the  navel;  vomiting;  a  conftipation. 
The  idiopathic  fpecies  arc, 

1.  Colica  (fpafmodica),  with  retraction  of  the  navel, 
and  fpafms  of  the  abdominal  mitfcles. 

Varying,  by  reafon  of  fome  fymptoms  fuperadded. 
Hence, 

a,  Colica,  with  vomiting  of  excrements,  or  of  mat¬ 
ters  injected  by  the  anus. 

b,  Colica,  with  inflammation  fupervening. 

2.  Colica  ( piBonum ),  preceded  by  a  fenfe  of  weight 
or  uneafinefs  in  the  belly,  efpecially  about  the  navel ; 
then  -comes  on  the  colic  pain,  at  firft  flight  and  inter¬ 
rupted,  chiefly  augmented  after  meals:  at  length  more 
fevere  and  almoft  continual,  with  pains  of  the  arms  and 
back,  at  laft  ending  in  a  palfy. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  caufe; 
and  hence, 

a,  From  metallic  poifon. 

b,  From  acids  taken  inwardly. 

c,  From  cold. 

d,  From  a  contuflon  of  the  back. 

3.  Colica  (preorea ),  in  people  fubjeft  to  coflive- 
nefs. 

4.  Colica  ( accidentals ),  from  acrid  matter  taken  in¬ 
wardly. 

5.  Colica  ( meconialts ),  in  new-born  children  from  a 
retention  of  the  meconium. 
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6.  Colica  ( callofa ),  with  a  fenfation  of  ftrifture  in  General 
fome  part  of  the  inteftinCs,  and  frequently  of  a  collec- 

tion  of  flatus  with  fome  pain  before  the  conftri&ed  Difeaf^ 
part ;  which  flatus  alfo  palling  through  the  part  where  i  .  ^ 

the  ftriCture  is  felt,  gradually  vanifhes  ;  the  belly  flow, 
and  at  laft  paffing  only  a  few  liquid  faeces. 

7.  Colica  ( calculcfa ),  with  a  fixed  hardnefs  in  feme 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  calculi  fometime3  paffing  by 
the  anus. 

Genus  LX.  Cholera.  A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
and  likewife  a  frequent  excretion  of  the  fame  by  ftool; 
anxiety  ;  gripes  ;  fpafms  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Cholera  (fpontanea ),  arifmg  in  a  warm  feafon,- 
without  any  manifeft  caufe. 

2.  Cholera  ( accidentals ),  from  acrid  matters  taken 
inwardly. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LXI.  Diarrhoea.  Frequent  ftools  ;  the  dif¬ 
eafe  not  infectious  ;  no  primary  pyrexia. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Diarrhoea  ( crapulofa ),  in  which  the  excrements 
are  voided  in  greater  quantity  than  naturally. 

2.  Diarrhoea  ( hiliofa ),  in  which  yellow  faeces  are 
voided  in  great  quantity. 

3.  Diarrhoea  ( mucofa ),  in  which  either  from  acrid 
fubftances  taken  inwardly,  or  from  cold,  efpecially 
applied* to  ’the  feet,  a  great  quantity  of  mucus  is 
voided. 

4.  Diarrhoea  ( ceeliaca ),  in  which  a  milky  humour  of 
the  nature  of  chyle  is  paffed. 

Diarrhoea  ( lienteria ),  in  which  the  aliments  are 
difeharged  with  little  alteration  foon  after  eating. 

6.  Diarrhoea  ( hepatirrhtta) ,  in  which  a  bloody  fe~ 
rous  matter  is  difeharged  without  pain. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LXII.  Diabetes.  A  chronical  profusion  of 
urine,  for  the  mod  part  preternatural,  and  in  immo¬ 
derate  quantity. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Diabetes  ( tnellitus ),  with  urine  of  the  fmell,  co-* 
lour,  and  tafte  of  honey. 

2.  Diabetes  ( rnjipidus ),  with  limpid,  but  not  fvveet, 
urine. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LXII I.  Hyfteria.  Rumbling  of  the  bowels; 
a  fenfation  as  of  a  globe  turning  itfelf  in  the  belly, 
frfeending  to  the  ftomach  and  fauces,  and  there  threat¬ 
ening  fuffocation  ;  fleep  ;  convulfions  ;  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  limpid  urine  ;  the  mind  involuntarily  fickle  and 
mutable. 

The  following  are  by  Sauvages  reckoned  diftm-ct 
idiopathic  fpecies  ;  but,  by  Dr  Cullen,  only  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies. 

A,  From  a  retention  of  the  menfes. 

B,  From  a  menorrhagia  cruenta.  • 

C,  From  a  menorrhagia  ferofa,  or  fluor  aIbu$»H 

D,  From  an  obftru&ion  of  the  vifeera. 

E,  From  a  fault  of  the  ftomach. 

F,  From  too  great  falacity. 

Genus  LXIV.  Hydrophobia.  A  diflike  and  hor¬ 
ror  at  any  kind  of  drink,  as  occafioning  a  convulfton 
of  the  pharynx  ;  induced,  for  the  mod  part,  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  animal.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Hydrophobia 
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General  I.  Hydrophobia  ( ralnofa ),  with  a  defire  of  biting 

I  arrange*  the  byftanders,  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  ani- 
fff  mal. 

II.  Hydrophobia  ( ftmplex ),  without  madnefs,  or  any 
1  defire  of  biting. 

Order  IV.  Vcfanise.  Diforders  of  the  judgment* 
without  any  pyrexia  or  coma. 

Genus  LXV.  Amentia  ;  an  imbecility  of  judge¬ 
ment,  by  which  people  either  do  not  perceive,  or  do 
not  remember,  the  relations  of  things.  The  fpecies 
are, 

I.  Amentia  {congenita)*  continuing  from  a  perfon's 
birth. 

II.  Amentia  (fenilis),  from  the  diminution  of  the 
perceptions  and  memory  through  extreme  old  age. 

III.  Amentia  (acquijita),  occuring  in  people  for¬ 
merly  of  a  found  mind,  from  evident  external  caufes* 
Genus  LXVI.  Melancholia;  a  partial  madnefs,  with¬ 
out  dyfpepfia. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  fubjedls  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  perfon  raves;  and  thus  it  is, 

i.  With  an  imagination  in  the  patient  concerning  his 
body  being  in  a  dangerous  condition,  from  flight  caufes; 
or  that  his  affairs  are  in  a  defperate  ftate. 

2.  With  an  imagination  concerning  a  profperous 

I  {late  of  affairs. 

3.  With  violent  love,  without  fatyriafis  or  nympho¬ 
mania. 

4.  With  a  fuperflitious  fear  of  a  future  flate. 

5.  With  an  averfion  from  motion  and  all  the  offices 
of  life. 

6.  With  refllefinefs,  and  an  impatience  of  any  fixa¬ 
tion  whatever. 

7.  With  a  wearinefs  of  life. 

8.  With  a  deception  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
patient’s  fpecies. 

Dr  Cullen  thinks  that  there  is  no  fuch  difeafe  as 
that  called  damonamania ,  and  that  the  difeafes  mention¬ 
ed  by  Sau.vages  under  that  title  are  either, 

1 .  Species  of  melancholy  or  mania  ;  or 

2.  Of  fome  difeafe  by  the  fpe£lators  falfely  afcribed 
to  the  influence  of  an  evil  fpirit  ;  or 

3.  Of  a  difeafe  entirely  feigned  ;  or 

4.  Of  a  difeafe  partly  true  and  partly  feigned. 

Genus  LXVII.  Mania  ;  univerfal  madnefs. 

1.  Mania  ( mentalis ),  arifing  entirely  from  paffions 
■of  the  mind. 

2.  Jdania  ( corporea ),  from  an  evident  difeafe  of  the 
body. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  difeafe  of  the 
body. 

3.  Mania  ( ohfcura),  without  any  pafiion  of  mind  or 
Evident  difeafe  of  the  body  preceding. 

The  fymptomatie  fpecies  of  mania  are* 

1.  Paraphrcfyne  from  poifons. 

2.  Paraphrofyne  from  paflion. 

3.  Paraphrofyne  febrilis. 

Genus  LXVIII.  Oneirodynia.  A  violent  and  trou- 
blefome  imagination  in  time  of  fleep. 

1.  Oneirodynia  (aEtiva),  exciting  to  walking  and 
various  motions. 

2.  Oneirodynia  ( gravans ),  from  a  fenfe  of  fome 
weight  incumbent,  and  preffing  on  the  breafl  efpe- 
cially. 
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CLASS  III.  Cachexia  ;  a  depraved  habit  of  the 
whole  or  greateft  part  of  the  body,  without  primary 
pyrexia  or  neurofis. 

Order  I.  Marc  ores ;  a  wafling  of  the  whole  body,  u 

Genus  LXIX.  Tabes.  Leannefs,  aflhenia,  he6lic 
pyrexia.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Tabes  ( purulenta ),  from  an  external  or  internal 
ulcer,  or  from  a  vomica. 

Varying  in  its  fituation  :  hence, 

2.  Tabes  (ferophuiofa ),  in  fcrophuloit3  conflitutions* 

3.  Tabes  ( venenata ),  from  poifon  taken  inwardly. 

Genus  LXX.  Atrophia.  Leannefs  and  aflhenia, 

without  he6lic  pyrexia.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Atrophia  ( inanitorum ),  from  too  great  evacua¬ 
tion. 

2.  Atrophia  (famdicorum ),  from  a  deficiency  of 
nourifliment. 

3.  Atrophia  ( cac&ehymtca ),  from  corrupted  nourifh- 
ment. 

4.  Atrophia  ( debilium ),  from  the  function  of  nutri- 
tition  being  depraved,  without  any  extraordinary  eva- 
cution  or  cacochymia  having  preceded. 

Order  II.  Intumefcentiae.  An  external  tumor  of 
the  whole  or  greatefl  part  of  the  body. 

Se£l.  I.  Adipofe, 

Genus  LXXI.  Polyfarcia  ;  a  troublefome  fwelling 
of  the  body  from  fat. 

Sedl.  II.  Flatuofr . 

Genus  LXXII.  Pneumatofis  ;  a  tenfe  elaflic  fwew 
ling  of  the  body,  crackling  under  the  hand.  The 
fpecies  are, 

1.  Pneumatofis  (fpontanea),  without  any  manifeft. 
caufe. 

2.  Pneumatofis  ( traumatica ),  from  a  wound  in  the 
breafl. 

3.  Pneumatofis  (venenata),  from  poifon  injedled  Or 
applied. 

4.  Pneumatofis  ( hyjlerica ),  with  hyfleria. 

Genus  LXXIII.  Tympanites;  a  tenfe,  elaflic,  fo- 
norous  fwelling  of  the  abdomen  ;  coilivenefs  ;  a  decay 
of  the  other  parts.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Tympanites  ( intejlinalis ),  with  a  tumor  of  the 
abdomen  frequently  unequal,  and  with  a  frequent  eva¬ 
cuation  of  air  relieving  the  tenflon  and  pain. 

2.  Tympanites  ( abdominalis ),  with  a  more  evident 
noife,  a  more  equable  tumor,  and  a  lefs  frequent  emif- 
fion  of  flatus,  which  alfo  gives  lefs  relief. 

Genus  LXXIV.  Phyfometra  ;  a  flight  elaflic  fwel¬ 
ling  in  the  epigaflrium,  having  the  figure  and  fituatio* 
of  the  uterus. 

Se£l.  III.  Aquofe  or  Hydropes , 

Genus  LXXV.  Anafarca.  A  foft,  inelaftic  fwel- 
ling  of  the  whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it.  The  fpe¬ 
cies  are* 

1.  Anafarca  (frofa),  from  a  retention  of  ferum  on 
account  of  the  fuppreffion  of  the  ufual  evacuations, 
or  from  an  increafe  of  the  ferum  on  account  of  too  great 
a  quantity  of  water  taken  inwardly. 

2.  Anafarca  ( oppilata ),  from  a  compreffion  of  the 
veins. 

3.  Anafarca  ( exanthematica ),  arifing  after  exanthe¬ 
mata,  efpecially  after  the  eryfipelas, 

N  2  4.  Anafarc* 
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4.  Anafarca  (, andmia ),  from  the  thinnefs  of  the 
blood  produced  by  hsemorrhagy. 

5.  Anafarca  ( dehilium ),  in  weak  people  after  long 
difeafes,  or  from  other  caufes. 

Genus  LXXVI.  Hydrocephalus.  A  foft  inelaftic 
fwelling  of  the  head,  with  the  futures  of  the  cranium 


opened. 

Genus  LXXVII.  Hydrorachitis.  A  foft,  llender 
tumor  above  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins ;  the  vertebrae 
gaping  from  each  other. 

Genus  LXXVIII.  Hydrothorax.  Dyfpnoea;  pale- 
nefs  of  the  face  ;  oedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet  ; 
fcanty  urine ;  lying  down  difficult ;  a  fudden  and  fpon- 
taneous  waking  out  of  deep,  with  palpitation  ;  water 
fludluating  in  the  breafl. 

Genus  LXXIX.  Afcites.  A  tenfe,  fcarce  elaflic, 
but  fluctuating  fwelling  of  the  abdomen.  The  fpe- 
cies  are, 

1.  Afcites  ( abdominalis ),  with  an  fcqual  fwelling  of 
the  whole  abdomen,  and  with  a  flu&uation  Efficiently 
evident. 

Varying  according  to  the  caufe. 

A,  From  an  obflruction  of  the  vifeera. 

B,  From  debility. 

C,  From  a  tliinnefs  of  the  blood. 

2.  Afcites  (faccatus),  with  a  fwelling  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  in  the  beginning  at  leaft,  partial,  and  with  a  lefs 
evident  fluctuation. 

Genus  LXXX.  Hydrometra.  A  fwelliiig  of  the  hy- 
pogaflrium  in  women,  gradually  increafing,  keeping 
the  fhape  of  the  uterus,  yielding  to  preffiire,  and  fluc¬ 
tuating  ;  without  ifehuria  or  pregnancy. 

Genus  L^CXXI.  Hydrocele.  A  fwelling  of  the 
ferotum,  not  painful ;  increafing  by  degrees,  foft,  fluc¬ 
tuating,  and  pellucid. 

Seft.  IV.  Solid*. 

Genus  LXXXII.  Phyfconia.  A  fwelling  chiefly 
occupying  a  certain  part  of  the  abdomen,  gradually 
increafing,  and  neither  fonorous  nor  fluctuating.  The 
fpecies  are, 

Phyfconia  hepatica. 

Phyfconia  fplenica, 

Phyfconia  renalis. 

Phyfconia  uterina. 

Phyfconia  ab  ovario. 

Phyfconia  mefent erica. 

Phyfconia  inteflinalis. 

Phyfconia  omentalis. 

Phyfconia  polyfplachna. 

Phyfconia  vifceralis. 

Phyfconia  externa  lupialis. 

Phyfconia  externa  fchirrodea. 

Phyfconia  externa  hydatidofa. 

Phyfconia  ab  adipe  fubcutaneo. 

Phyfconia  ab  excrefcentia. 

Genus  LXXXIII.  Rachitis.  A  large  head,  fwel¬ 
ling  moll  in  the  fore  part,  the  ribs  depreffed;  abdomen 
fwclled,  with  a  decay  of  the  other  parts. 

Varying, 

1.  Simple,  without  any  other  difeafe.. 

2.  Joined  with  other  difeafes. 


Order  III.  Impetigines.  Cachexies  chiefly  de¬ 
forming  the  fkin  and  external  parts  of  the  body. 
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Genus  LXXXIV.  Scrophula.  Swellings  of  the  General 
conglobate  glands,  efpecially  in  the  neck  ;  fwelling  Arra^ge- 
of  the  upper  lip  and  fupport  of  the  nofe  ;  the  face  flo-  difeafes 
rid,  lkin  thin,  abdomen  fwelled.  The  fpecies  are,  < - — 

1.  Scrophula  (vulgaris),  fimple,  external,  and  per¬ 
manent. 

2.  Scrophula  (mefent  eric  a),  fimple,  internal,  with 
palenefs  of  the  face,  want  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the 
abdomen,  and  unufual  fetor  of  the  excrements. 

3.  Scrophula  (fugax ),  moll  fimple,  appearing  on¬ 
ly  about  the  neck  ;  for  the  moll  part  proceeding  from 
the  reforption  of  the  matter  of  ulcers  in  the  head. 

4.  Scrophula  (Americana),  joined  with  the  yaws. 

Genus  LXXXV.  Syphilis.  A  contagious  difeafe, 

after  impure  vencry,  and  a  diforder  of  the  genitals  ; 
ulcers  of  the  tonfils ;  of  the  fkin,  efpecially  about  the 
margin  of  the  hair;  corymbofe  papulae,  ending  in 
cr ults  and  crufty  ulcers  ;  pains  of  the  bones  ;  exo- 
ftofes. 

Genus  LXXXVI.  Scorbutus  ;  in  cold  countries, 
attacking  after  putrefeent  diet,  efpecially  fuch  as  is 
fait  and  of  the  animal  kind,  where  no  fupply  of  frefh 
vegetables  is  to  be  had  ;  aflhenia  ;  ftomacace  ;  fpots 
of  different  colours  on  the  fkin,  for  the  moft  part  li¬ 
vid,  and  appearing  chiefly  among  the  roots  of  the 
hair. 

Varying  in  degree. 

a,  Scorbutus  incipiens. 

b,  Scorbutus  crefcens. 

c,  Scorbutus  inveteratus. 

Varying  alfo  in  fymptoms. 

d,  Scorbutus  lividus. 

e,  Scorbutus  petechialis. 

f,  Scorbutus  pallidus. 

g,  Scorbutus  ruber. 

h,  Scorbutus  calidus. 

Genus  LXXXVII.  Elephantiafis ;  a  contagious 
difeafe  ;  thick,  wrinkled,  rough,  unCtuous  fkin,  de- 
flitute  of  hairs,  anseflhefia  in  the  extremities,  the  face 
deformed  with  pimples,  the  voice  hoarfe  and  nafal. 

Genus  LXXXVII I.  Lepra  ;  the  fkin  rough,  with 
white,  branny,  and  chopped  efehars,  fometimes  moift. 
beneath,  with  itching. 

Genus  LXXXIX.  Frambcefia;  fwellings  refemb- 
ling  fungi,  or  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  or  rafpbenyy 
growing  on  various  parts  of  the  fkin. 

Genus  XC.  Trichoma  ;  a  contagious  difeafe;  the 
hairs  thicker  than  ufual,  and  twilled  into  inextricable 
knots  and  cords. 

Genus  XCI.  ICterus ;  yellownefs  of  the  fkin  and 
eyes  ;  white  faeces ;  urine  of  a  dark  red,  tinging  what 
is  put  into  it  of  a  clay  colour. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  ICterus  (calculofus),  with  acute  pain  in  the  epi- 
gaflric  region,  increafing  after  meals  ;  biliary  concre¬ 
tions  voided  by  flool. 

2.  ICterus  (fpafmodicus ),  without  pain  after  fpafmo- 
die  difeafes  and  paffions  of  the  mind. 

3.  ICterus  (hepaticus),  without  pain,  after  difeafes 
of  the  liver. 

4.  ICterus  ( gravidarum ),  arifmg  during  the  time  of 
pregnancy,  and  going  off  after  delivery. 

5.  ICterus  (infantum),  coming  on  in  infants  a  few 
days  after  birth. 

CLASS 
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General  CLASS  IV.  Locales.  An  affe&ion  of  fome  part, 

Arrange-  but  not  0f  t}ie  wbole  body., 

ment  of 

Difeafes.  Order  I.  Dyfethefise.  The  fenfes  depraved  or  de- 
’V"'— ^  ftroyed,  from  a  difeafe  of  the  external  organs. 

Genus  XCII.  Caligo.  The  fight  impaired  or  to¬ 
tally  deftroyed,  on  account  of  fome  opaque  fubftance 
interpofed  between  the  objects  and  the  retina,  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  eye  itielf  or  the  eye-lids.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Caligo  (tenth),  occafioned  by  an  opaque  fpot 
behind  the  pupil. 

2.  Caligo  (cornea),  from  an  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Caligo  (papilla),  from  an  obflru&ion  of  the 
pupil. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which 
it  proceeds. 

4.  Caligo  (humorum),  from  a  difeafe  or  defeat  of  the 
aqueous  humour. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  flate  of  the  hu¬ 
mour. 

5.  Caligo  (palpebrarum)  from  a  difeafe  inherent  in 
the  eye-lids. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  in 
the  eye-lids. 

Genus  XCIII.  Amaurofis.  The  fight  diminiftied, 
or  totally  abolifhed,  without  any  evident  difeafe  of  the 
eye  ',  the  pupil  for  the  raoft  part  remaining  dilated  and 
immoveable.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Amaurofis  ( comprejfionis ),  after  the  caufes  and 
attended  with  the  fymptoms  of  congeftion  in  the  brain. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
caufe. 

2.  Amaurofis  ( atonica ),  after  the  caufes  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  fymptoms  of  debility. 

3.  Amaurofis  (fpafmodica ),  after  the  caufes  and 
with  the  figns  of  fpafm. 

4.  Amaurofis  (evenetiata) ,  from  poifon  taken  into 
the  body  or  applied  outwardly  to  it. 

Genus  XCIV.  Dyfopia.  A  depravation  of  the 
fight,  fo  that  obje&s  cannot  be  diliin&ly  perceived* 
except  at  a  certain  diftance,  and  in  a  certain  fituation. 

The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfopia  ( tenebrarum ),  in  which  objedls  are  not 
feen  unlefs  they  be  placed  in  a  ftrong  light. 

2.  Dyfopia  (Juminis),  in  which  obje£ts  are  not  di- 
ftin&ly  feen  unlefs  by  a  weak  light. 

3.  Dyfopia  (dijfitorum),  in  which  diftant  obje&s 
are  not  perceived. 

4.  Dyfopia  (proximorum),  in  which  the  neareft  ob¬ 
jects  are  not  perceived. 

5.  Dyfopia  ( lateralis ),  in  which  obje&s  are  not 
perceived  unlefs  placed  in  an  oblique  pofture. 

Genus  XCV.  Pfeudoblepfis  ;  when  the  fight  is  dif- 
eafed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  perfon  imagines  he 
fees  things  which  really  do  not  exift,  or  fees  things 
which  do  exift  after  fome  other  manner  than  they  real- 
s  ly  are.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Pfeudoblepfis  (imaginaria),  in  which  the  perfon 
imagines  he  fees  things  which  really  do  not  exift. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

2.  Pfeudoblepfis  (mutans),  in  which  obje£ls  really 
exifting  appear  fomehow  changed. 

Varying  according  to  the  change  perceived  in  the 
objects,  and  according  to  the  remote  caufe. 
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Genus  XCVI.  Dyfecoea.  A  diminution  or  total  General 
abolition  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  The  fpecies  are,  ^ent  of* 

1.  Dyfecoea  ( organica ),  from  a  difeafe  in  the  or-  j)ifeafeg> 
gans  tranfmitting  founds  to  the  internal  ear. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  and 
of  the  part  affected. 

2.  Dyfecoea  (atonica),  without  any  evident  difeafe 
of  the  organs  tranfmitting  the  founds. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe. 

Genus  XCVII.  Paraculis  ;  a  depravation  of  the 
hearing.  The  fpecies  are, 

1,  Paracufis  ( imperfect  a ),  in  which  though  founds 
coming  from  external  objects  are  heard,  yet  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  diftincftly  nor  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Varying, 

a,  With  a  dulnefs  of  hearing. 

1,  With  an  hearing  too  acute  and  fenfible. 

c.  When  a  fingle  external  found  is  doubled  by  fome 
internal  caufes. 

d,  When  the  founds  which  a  perfon  defires  to  hear 
are  not  perceived,  unlefs  fome  other  violent  found  is 
raifed  at  the  fame  time. 

2.  Paracufis  ( imaginaria ),  in  which  founds  not  ex¬ 
ifting  externally  are  excited  from  internal  caufes. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  found  per¬ 
ceived,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
caufe. 

Genus  XCVIII.  Anofmia  ;  a  diminution  or  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfe  of  fmell.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Anofmia  (organica),  from  a  difeafe  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  lining  the  internal  parts  of  the  noftrils. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

2.  Anofmia  (atonica),  without  any  evident  difeafe 
of  the  membrane  of  the  nofe. 

Genus  XCIX.  Agheuftia  ;  a  diminution  or  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfe  of  tafte. 

1.  Agheuftia  (organica),  from  a  difeafe  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  tongue,  keeping  off  Trom  the  nerves  thofe 
fubftances  which  ought  to  produce  taile. 

2.  Agheuftia  (atonica),  without  any  evident  difeafe 
of  the  tongue. 

Genus  C.  Anaefthefia  ;  a  diminution  or  abolition  of 
the  fenfe  of  feeling.  The  fpecies  from  Sauvages,  a- 
dopted  by  Dr  Cullen,  are, 

1.  Anaefthefia  a  fpina  bifida. 

2.  Anaefthefia  plethorica. 

3.  Anaefthefia  nafeentium. 

4.  Anaefthefia  melancliolica. 

Order  II.  Dyforexia  ;  error  or  defeat  of  appetite, 

Se£t.  I.  Appetitus  erronei . 

Genus  Cl.  Bulimia  ;  a  defire  for  food  in  greater 
quantities  than  can  be  digefted. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Bulimia  ( helluonum  ),  an  unufual  appetite  for  food, 
without  any  difeafe  of  the  ftomach. 

2.  Bulimia  (fyncopalis),  a  frequent  defire  of  meat, 
on  account  of  a  fenfation  of  hunger  threatening  fy  11- 
cope. 

3.  Bulimia  ( emetica ),  an  appetite  for  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  meat,  which  is  thrown  up  immediately  after  it 
is  taken. 

Genus  CII.  Polydipfia  ;  an  appetite  for  an  unufual 
quantity  of  drink. 

The  polydipfia  is  almoft  always  fymptomatic,  and 

varies 
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varies  only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
which  accompanies  it. 

Genus  CIII.  Pica  ;  a  defire  gf  fwallowing  fubftan- 
r  ces  not  ufed  as  food. 

Genus  CIV.  Satyriafis ;  an  unbounded  defire  of 
venery  in  men.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Satyriafis  (juvenilis),  an  unbounded  defire  of 
venery,  the  body  at  the  fame  time  being  little  difor- 
dered. 

2.  Satyriafis  (furens),  a  vehement  defire  of  venery 
with  a  great  diforder  of  the  body  at  the  fame  time. 

Genus  CV.  Nymphomania  ;  an  unbounded  defire 
of  venery  in  women. 

Varying  in  degree. 

Genus  CVI.  Noflalgia  ;  a  violent  defire  in  thofe 
who  are  abfent  from  their  country  of  revifiting  it. 

1.  Noflalgia  (Jimplex ),  without -any  other  difeafe. 

2.  Noflalgia  {complic ata),  accompanied  with  other 
difeafes. 

Se£l.  II.  Jppetitus  dejieientes . 

Genus  CVII.  Anorexia.  Want  of  appetite  for 
food.  Always  fymptomatic. 

j.  Anorexia  ( humoralis ),  from  fome  humour  load* 
Ing  the  flomach. 

2.  Anorexia  {atonic a),  from  the  tone  of  the  fibres 
of  the  flomach  being  loft. 

Genus  CVIIL  Adipfia  ;  a  want  of  thirft.  Always 
a  fymptom  of  fome  difeafe  affixing  the  fenforium 
commune. 

Genus  CIX.  Anaphrodifia  5  want  of  defire  for,  or 
impotence  to,  venery. 

The  true  fpecies  are, 

1.  Anaphrodifia  paralytica. 

2.  Anaphrodifia  gonorrhoica. 

The  falfe  ones  are, 

1 .  Anaphrodifia  a  marifeis. 

2.  Anaphrodifia  ab  urethrae  vitio. 

Order  III.  Dyfcinefiae.  An  impediment,  or  de¬ 
pravation  of  motion  from  a  diforder  of  the  organs.  ^ 
Genus  CX.  Aphonia  ;  a  total  fupprefiion  of  voice 
without  coma  or  fyncope.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Aphonia  ( gutturalis ),  from  the  fauces  or  glottis 
being  fwelled. 

2.  Aphonia  ( trachealis ),  from  a  compreflion  of  the 
trachea. 

3.  Aphonia  (at'onica),  from  the  nerves  of  the  larynx 
being  cut. 

Genus  CXI.  Mutitas  ;  a  want  of  power  to  pro¬ 
nounce  words.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Mutitas  ( organica ),  from  the  tongue  being  cut 
out  or  deftroyed. 

2.  Mutitas  {atonica),  from  the  injuries  done  to  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue. 

3.  Mutitas  ( furdorum ),  from  people  being  bom 
deaf,  or  the  hearing  being  deftroyed  during  child¬ 
hood. 

Genus  CXII.  Paraphoma  ;  a  depraved  found  gf  th$ 
voice.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Paraphonia  ( puberum )  in  which,  about  the  time 
of  puberty,  the  voice  from  being  acute  and  fweet,  be¬ 
comes  more  grave  and  harfii. 

2.  Paraphonia  (rauca),  in  which  by  reafon  of  the 
drynefs  or  flaccid  tumor  of  the  fauces,  the  voice  be¬ 
comes  rough  and  hcarfe* 
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2.  Paraphonia  {nejonans)  in  which,  by  reafon  of  General 
an  obftru&ion  in  the  noftrils,  the  voice  becomes  hoarfe, 
with  a  found  hilling  through  the  noftrils. 

4.  Paraphonia  (palatina),  in  which,  on  account  of _ 

a  defeft  or  divifion  of  the  uvula,  for  the  moft  part  with 
an  hare-lip,  the  voice  becomes  obfeure,  hoarfe,  and 
unpleafant. 

5.  Paraphonia  ( clangens ),  in  which  the  voice  is 
changed  to  one  acute,  fhrill,  and  fmall. 

6.  Paraphonia  ( comatofa ),  in  which,  from  a  relaxa-^ 
tion  of  the  velum  palati  and  glottis,  a  found  is  pro¬ 
duced  during  infpiration. 

Genus  CXIII.  Pfellifmns ;  a  defe&  in  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  words.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Pfellifmus  ( htfitans ),  in  which  the  words,  efpe- 
cally  the  firft  ones  of  a  difeourfe,  are  not  eafily  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  not  without  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
firft  fyllable. 

2.  Pfellifmus  ( ringens ),  in  which  the  found  of 

the  letter  R  is  always  afpirated,  and,  as  it  were, 
doubled.  * 

3.  Pfellifmus  ( lallans ),  in  which  the  found  of  the 
letter  I,  becomes  more  liquid,  or  is  pronounced  in* 

Head  of  R. 

4.  Pfellifmus  ( emollient ),  in  which  the  hard  letters 
are  changed  into  the  fofter  ones,  and  thus  the  letter  S 
is  much  ufed. 

5.  Pfellifmus  ( balbutiens ),  in  which,  by  reafon  of 
the  tongue  being  large,  or  fwelled,  the  labial  let¬ 
ters  are  better  heard,  and  often  pronounced  inilead  of 
others. 

6.  Pfellifmus  {acheilos),  in  'which  the  labial  letters 
Cannot  be  pronounced  at  all,  or  with  difficulty. 

7.  Pfellifmus  ( logojlomatum ),  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  divifion  of  the  palate,  the  guttural  letters  are 
lefs  perfedlly  pronounced. 

,  Genus  CXIV.  Strabifmus ;  the  optic  axes  of  the 
eyes  not  converging.  The  fpecies  are,  \ 

1.  Strabifmus  ( habitualis ),  from  a  bad  cuftom  of 
ufing  only  one  eye. 

2.  Strabifmus  ( commodus ,)  from  the  greater  debility 
or  mobility  of  one  eye  above  the  other ;  fo  that  both 
eyes  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed. 

3.  Strabifmus  ( necejfarius ,)  from  a  change  in  the 
fituation  or  fhape  of  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

Genus  CXV.  Contradura;  a  long-continued  and 
rigid  contra&ion  of  one  or  more  limbs.  The  fpecies 
are, 

1.  Contra&ura  ( primaria),  from  the  mufcles becom¬ 
ing  contra&ed  ana  rigid. 

a,  From  the  mufcles  becoming  rigid  by  inflamma- 
tion. 

b,  From  mufcles  becoming  rigid  by  fpafm. 

c,  From  mufcles  contra&ed  by  reafon  of  their  anta- 
gonifts  having  become  paralytic. 

d,  From  mufcles  contra&ed  by  an  irritating  acri- 
mony. 

2.  Contra&itra  {arlicularis ) ,  from  ftiff  joints. 

Order  IV.  Apocenofes.  A  flux  either  of  blood  or 
fome  other  humour  flowing  more  plentifully  than  ufual> 
without  pyrexia,  or  an  increafed  impulfe  of  fluids. 

Genus  CXVI.  Profufio  ;  a  flux  of  blood. 

Genus  CXVIL  Ephidrofis  ;  a  preternatural  evacua* 
tion  of  fweat. 

Symptomatic 
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General  Symptomatic  ephidrofes  vary  according  to  the  na- 
ture  of  the  difeafes  which  they  accompany,  the  dif- 
Difeafes  ^*erent  nature  of  the  fweat  itfelf,  and  fometimes  the  dif- 
.  ^  »  ferent  parts  of  the  body  which  fweat  moil. 

Genus  CXVIII.  Epiphora  ;  a  flux  of  the  lachrymal 
humour. 

Genus  CXIX.  Ptyalifmus  ;  a  flux  of  faliva. 

Genus  CXX.  EnurefiS  ;  an  involuntary  flux  of  urine 
without  pain.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Enurefis  ( atonica ),  after  difeafes  injuring  the 
fphin&er  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Enurefis  ( irritafa ) ,  from  a  compreflion  or  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  bladder. 

Genus  GXXI.  Gonorrhoea  ;  a  preternatural  flux  of 
humour  from  the  urethra  in  men,  with  or  without  a 
defire  of  venery.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Gonorrhoea  f pura ),  in  which,  without  any  im¬ 
pure  venery  having  preceded,  a  humour  refembling 
pus,  without  dyfuria  or  propenfity  to  venery,  flows 
from  the  urethra. 

2.  Gonorrhoea  ( hnbura ),  in  which,  after  impure 
venery,  an  humour  like  pus  flows  from  the  urethra 
with  dyfuria.  The  confequence  of  this  is, 

Gonorrhoea  { tnacoffi ),  in  which,  after  an  impure 
gonorrhoea,  a  mucou3  humour  flows  from  the  urethra 
with  little  or  no  dyfuria. 

3.  Gonorrhoea  ( laxorum ),  in  which  an  humour  for 
the  moft  part  pellucid,  without  any  erection  of  the 
penis,  but  with  a  propenfity  to  venery,  flow's  from  the 
urethra  while  the  perfon  i3  awake. 

4.  Gonorrhoea  ( dcrmientium)>  in  which  the  feminal 
liquor  is  thrown  out,  with  ere6tion  and  defire  of  venery, 
in  thofe  who  are  afleep  and  have  lufcivious  dreams. 

Order  V.  Epifchefes  ;  fuppreflions  of  evacuations. 

Genus  CXXII.  Obftipatio  ;  the  (tools  either  fup- 
prefTed,  or  flower  than  ufual.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Obftipatio  ( delilium ),  in  lax,  weak,  and  for  the 
mofl  part  dyfpeptic  perfons. 

2.  Obftipatio  {rigidoruvi) ,  in  people  whofe  fibres  are 
rigid,  and  frequently  of  an  hypochondriac  difpofition. 

3.  Obftipatio  ( olJIni'3o?'um) y  with  fymptoms  of  the 
colica  1  ft,  2d,  4th,  and  7th,  above-mentioned. 

Genus  CXXIII.  Ifchuria  ;  an  abfolute  fupprefliom 
of  urine.  The  fpecies  are, 

1*  Ifchuria  ( renalls ),  coming  after  a  difeafe  of  the 
kidneys,  with  pain,  or  troublefome  fenfe  of  weight  in 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  without  any  fwelling 
of  the  hypogaftrium,  or  defire  of  making  water. 

2.  Ifchuria  (ureterica),  coming  after  a.  difeafe  of  the 
kidneys,  with  a  fenfe  of  pain-  or  uneafinefs  in  fome  part 
of  the  ureter,  and  without  any  tumor  of  the  hypoga¬ 
ftrium,  or  defire  of  making  water. 

3.  Ifchuria  ( vejt calls ) ,  with  a  fwelling  of  the  hypo- 
gaftrium,  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  ftimulus  to  make  water. 

4.  Ifchuria  {ureth rctlis),  with  a  fwelling  of  the  hy¬ 
pogaftrium,  frequent  ftimulus  to  make  water,  and  pain 
in  fome  part  of  the  urethra. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  fubdivided  into  many  varieties, 
according  to  their  different  caufes. 

Genus  CXXIV.  Dyfuria;  a  painful,  and  fomehow 
impeded  emiflion  of  urine.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfuria  gardens) ,  with  heat  of  water,  without 
any  manifcit  diforder  of  the  bladder. 
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2.  Dyfuria  (fpcifnmlica)>  from  a  fpafm  eommuni-  General 

cated  from  the  other  parts  to  the  bladder.  ^nent^f* 

3.  Dyfuria  ( comprejjtonis ),  from  the  neighbouring  £)tfeafeSi( 

parts  prefling  upon  the  bladder.  ,  *  , 

4.  Dyfuria  ( phlogijlica ),  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

5.  Dyfuria  ( irritata ),  with  figns  of  a  (tone  in  the 
bladder. 

6.  Dyfuria  ( mucofa ),  with  a  copious  excretion  OF 
mucus. 

Genus  CXXV.  Dyfpermatifmus ;  a  flow,  impeded, 
and  inefficient  emiflion  of  femen  in  the  venereal  a£D 
The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( urethralis),  from  difeafes  oF 
the  urethra. 

2.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( nodofus),  from  knots  on  the 
cavernous  bodies. 

3.  Dyfpermatifmus  (praputialis ),  from  too  narrow^ 
an  orifice  of  the  prepuce. 

4.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( mucofus ),  from  mucus  infardt- 
ing  the  urethra. 

5.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( hypertonicus),  from  too  ftrong 
an  erection  of  the  penis. 

6.  Dyfpermatifmus  (epileptkus) ,  from  a  fpafmodic 
epilepfy  happening  during  the  time  of  coition. 

7.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( apra3odes')\i  from  an  imbecili¬ 
ty  of  the  parts  of  generation.* 

8.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( rejluus ),  in  which  there  is  no 
emiflion  of  femen,  becaufe  it  returns  from  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder. 

Genus  CXXVI.  Amenorrhoea.  The  menfes  either 
flowing  more  fparingly  than  ufual,  or  not  at  all,  at  their 
ufual  time,  without  pregnancy.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Amenorrhoea  (emcmfionis') ,  in  thofe  arrived  at 
puberty,  in  whom,  after  the  ufual  time,  the  menfes 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  many  differ¬ 
ent  morbid  affe6tions  have  taken  place. 

2.  Amenorrhoea  (fupprejjionis ),  in  adults,  in  whom* 
the  menfes  which  had  already  begun  to  flow  are  fup- 
p  re  (Ted. 

3.  Amenorrhoea  ( dfficilis ),  in  which  the  menfes  flow" 
fparingly,  and  with  difficulty. 

Order  VI.  Tumores  ;  an  increafed  magnitude  o£ 
any  part  without  phlogolis.* 

Genus  CXXVI I.  Aneurifma  ;  a  foft  tumor,  with 
pulfation,  above  an  artery. 

Genus  CXXVIII.  Varix  ;  a  foft  tumor,  without 
pulfation,  above  a  vein. 

Genus  CXXIX.  Eechymoma  ;  a  diffufed,  and  fcarce 
eminent,  livid  tumor. 

Genus  CXXX.  Schirrus  ;  an  hard  tumor  of  fome 
part,  generally  of  a  gland,  without  pain,  and  difficult¬ 
ly  brought  to  fuppuration. 

Genus  CXXXI.  Cancer  ;  a  painful  tumor  of  a 
fchirrous  nature,  and  degenerating  into  an  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  ulcer. 

Genus  CXXXII.  Bubo  ;  a  fuppurating  tumor  o£ 
a  conglobate  gland. 

Genus  CXXXI II.  Sarcoma  ;  a  foft  fwelling,  with¬ 
out  pain. 

Genus  CXXXIV.  Verruca  ;  a  harder  fcabrous 
fwelling. 

Genus  CXXXV.  Clavus ;  a  hard,  lamellated  thick- 
nefs  of  the  firing  9 
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Genus  CXXXVI.  Lupia.  A  moveable,  foft  tumor 
below  the  Ikin,  without  pain. 

Genus  CXXXVII.  Ganglion.  An  harder  move- 
able  fwelling,  adhering  to  a  tendon. 

Genus  CXXXVIII.  Hydatis;  a  cuticular  veficle 
filled  with  aqueous  humour. 

Genus  CXXXIX.  Hydarthrus ;  a  moft  painful  fwell¬ 
ing  of  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  knee,  at  firll  fcarce 
elevated,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  Ikin,  diminifhing 
the  mobility. 

Genus  CXL.  Exoftofis ;  a  hard  tumor  adhering 
to  a  bone. 

Order  VII.  E&opiae  ;  tumors  occafioned  by  the 
removal  of  fome  part  out  of  its  proper  fituation. 

Genus  CXLI.  Hernia  ;  an  e&opia  of  a  foft  part  as 
yet  covered  with  the  Ikin  and  other  integuments. 

Genus  CXLII.  Prolapfus  ;  a  bare  e&opia  of  fome 
foft  part. 

Genus  CXLIII.  Luxatio ;  the  removal  of  a  bone 
from  its  place  in  the  joints. 

Order  VIII.  Dialyfes.  Afolution  of  continuity  ; 
manifeft  to  the  fight  or  touch. 

Genus  CXLIV.  Vulnus  ;  a  recent  and  bloody  fo- 
lution  of  the  unity  of  fome  foft  part  by  the  motion  of 
fome  hard  body. 

Genus  CXLV.  Ulcus.  A  purulent  or  ichorous  fo- 
lution  of  a  foft  part. 

Genus  CXLV I.  Herpes  ;  a  great  number  of  phlyc- 
tense  or  fmall  ulcers,  gathering  in  clufters,  creeping, 
and  obftinate. 

Genus  CXLVII.  Tinea;  fmall  ulcers  among  the 
roots  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  pouring  out  a  humour 
which  changes  to  a  white  friable  feurf. 

Genus  CXLVIII.  Pfora.  Itchy  puftules  and  little 
ulcers  of  an  infedious  nature,  chiefly  infefting  the  hands. 

Genus  CXLIX.  Fradura ;  bones  broken  into 
large  fragments. 

Genus  CL.  Caries ;  an  exulceration  of  a  bone. 

Having  thus  prefented  to  our  readers  Dr  Cullen’s 
general  fyftematic  view  of  all  the  difeafes  to  .which  the 
human  body  is  fubjeded,  we  come  next  to  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  more  important  afFedions, 
treating  of  them  in  the  order  which  Dr  Cullen  has 
arranged  them. 

Class  I.  PYREXLZE,  or  the  Febrile 

Difeafes. 

Order  I.  FEBRES, 

Or  Fevers  {Irictly  fo  called. 

Sauvag.  Clafs  II.  Fog-  Clafs  I.  Sagar.  Oafs  XII. 

Morbi  Febriles  Critici,  Lin.  Clafs  II. 

Sect.  I.  INTE  RMITTENTS. 

Intennittentes  of  fome  authors  ;  Sauv.  Clafs  II.  Or¬ 
der  III.  Lin .  Clafs  II.  Order  II.  Fog.  Clafs  I.  Or¬ 
der  I.  Sag.  Clafs  XII.  Order  III. 

The  remittentes  of  others,  Sauv.  Clafs  II.  Order  II. 
Sag.  Clafs  XII.  Order  II. 

Exacerbantes,  Lin.  Clafs  II.  Order  III. 

Continue,  Vcg.  Clafs  I.  Order  II. 
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Genus  I.  TERTIANA  ;  the  Tertia  Fever.  Tertiana, 

(' Tertiana ,  Sauv.  G.  88.  Lin.  1 6.  Hoffm.  Stahl. 
Cleghorn.  Senac.) 

The  Genuine  Tertian. 

(Tertiana  legitima,  Senert.  HoJ'm.  Cleghorn,  Minorc. 

Sauv.  Sp.  I.) 

i.  Defcription.  This  difeafe,  in  its  moft  regular 
form,  confifts  of  repeated  paroxyfms,  returning  every 
fecond  day,  the  patient  during  the  intermediate  period 
enjoying  apparently  a  ftate  of  good  health.  This  is  the 
moft  common  form  of  ague,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in 
Britain.  Each  paroxyfm  confifts  of  three  parts,  the 
cold,  the  hot,  and  the  fweating  ftages.  The  paroxyfm 
commonly  begins  with  a  remarkable  fliivering,  increaf- 
ing  frequently  to  a  convulfive  fhaking  of  the  limbs. 

The  extremities  are  always  cold,  fometimes  remarkably 
fo.  The  cold  for  the  moft  part  is  firft  perceived  about 
the  lumbar  regions,  from  thence  afeending  along  the 
fpine  turns  towards  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  Sometimes 
it  begins  in  the  firft  joint  of  the  fingers  and  tip  of  the 
nofe.  Sometimes  it  attacks  only  a  particular  part  of 
the  body,  as  one  of  the  arms,  the  fide  of  the  head. 

See.  This  cold  is  often  preceded  by  a  heavy  and  fleepy 
torpor,  languor,  and  lafiitude,  which  we  are  partly  to 
aferibe  to  real  wcaknefs  and  partly  to  mere  lazinefs. 

To  thefe  fymptoms  fucceed  yawning  and  ftretching  ; 
after  which  the  cold  comes  on  as  above  deferibed,  not 
unfrequently  with  a  pain  of  the  back,  and  a  trouble- 
fomc  fenfation  of  teniion  in  the  precordia  and  hypo¬ 
chondria.  To  this  fucceed  naufea  and  vomiting:  and 
the  more  genuine  the  difeafe,  the  more  certainly  docs 
the  vomiting  come  on  ;  by  which  a  great  deal  of  tough 
mucous  matter,  and  fometimes  bilious  ftuff  or  indi- 
gefted  food  is  evacuated  during  the  firft  paroxyfms. 

In  fome  ther^e  is  only  a  violent  ftraining  to  vomit, 
without  bringing  up  any  thing  fometimes,  inftead  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  a  diarrhoea  occurs  ;  and  this  chiefly 
in  weak,  phlegmatic,  and  aged  people,  or  where  an  in- 
digefted  mucous  faburra  has  long  remained  in  the  pri¬ 
mes  vise. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  an  hour 
or  two,  the  cold  begins  to  go  off,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
a  lafiitude,  languor,  and  flaccidity  of  the  whole  body, 
but  chiefly  in  the  limbs,  with  an  uneafy  forenefs  as  if 
the  parts  had  been  bruifed  ;  excepting  in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  naufea  continues  for  a  longer  time.  After 
this  languor,  a  heat  comes  on,  the  increafe  of  which  is 
generally  flow,  but  fometimes  otherwife,  with  pain  of 
the  head,  thirft,  and  bitternefs  in  the  mouth.  The 
pulfe  is  quick  and  unequal;  fometimes  beating  130 
ftrokes  in  a  minute.  As  foon  as  this  heat  has  abat¬ 
ed,  a  little  moifture  or  fwcat  is  obferved  to  break 
forth ;  not  always  indeed  in  the  firft,  but  always  in  the 
fucceeding  paroxyfms,  and  the  urine  lets  fall  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lateritious  fediment.  The  whole  paroxyfm  is 
fcarce  ever  over  in  lefs  than  fix  hours,  more  frequent¬ 
ly  eight,  and  in  violent  cafes  extends  to  12  hours  ;  but 
that  which  exceeds  12  hours  is  to  be  reckoned  a  fpuri- 
ous  kind,  and  approaching  to  the  nature  of  continued 
fevers.  All  thefe  fymptoms,  however,  are  repeated 
every  fecond  day,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  patient 
is  quite  free  from  fever  for  at  leaft  24  hours.  The  pa¬ 
roxyfms  return  much  about  the  fame  time,  though 
fometimes  a  little  fooner  or  later. 

3.  Caufss 
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Febres.  3.  Caufes  of  this  difeafe,  and  perfons  fubjsft  to  it.  The 
il— genuine  tertian  attacks  men  rather  than  women, young 
people  rather  than  old  ;  the  latter  being  more  fub- 
je£t  to  anomalous  tertians.  It  likewife  feizes  the 
lufty  and  a£live,  rather  than  the  lazy  and  indolent. 
Thofe,  however,  who  are  apt  to  naufeate  their  meat, 
fall  eafily  into  a  tertian  fever.  The.caufe,  according 
to  Dr  Cullen,  is  the  miafma  of  marrties,  and  that 
only.  Other  phyficians  have  taken  in  many  more 
caufes,  almoft  every  thing  indeed  which  debilitates 
the  body  :  but  the  Do&or  denies  that  any  of  thefe, 
though  they  may  difpofe  the  body  for  receiving  the 
difeafe,  or  may  augment  it,  can  by  any  means  produce 
it  without  the  concurrence  of  the  marfh  miafma  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  a  difeafe  almoft  pe¬ 
culiar  to  marfhy  fituations.  Thus  we  find  it  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  fenny  counties  of  Britain,  although  in 
other  parts  of  this  iftand  it  may  be  confidered  as  a 
rare  difeafe. 

3.  Prognojis.  The  genuine  fimple  tertian,  unlefs 
improper  medicines  be  adminiftered,  is  generally  very 
eafily  cured;  nay,  the  vulgar  reckon  it  of  fuch  afalu- 
tary  nature,  that  after  it  they  imagine  a  perfon  be¬ 
comes  more  ftrong  and  healthy  than  before.  Hippo¬ 
crates  has  obferved,  that  thefe  fevers  terminate  of 
their  own  accord  after  feven  or  nine  paroxyfms. 
Juncker  tells  us,  that  it  frequently  terminates  before 
the  feventh  paroxyfm,  but  rarely  before  the  fourth. 
He  alfo  denies  that  any  thing  critical  is  to  be  obferved 
in  its  going  off ;  but  in  this  he  differs  from  Vogel, 
who  tells  us,  that  the  urine,  for  fome  days  after  the 
fever  is  quite  gone  off,  appears  flimy,  and  lets  fall  much 
fediment.  The  latter  alfo  informs  us,  that  belides  the 
common  crifis  by  fweat  and  urine,  the  tertian  hath  one 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  namely,  dry  fcabby  ulcers  breaking 
out  upon  the  lips.  Thefe  fometimes  appear  about  the 
third  or  fourth  paroxyfm  ;  and  then  we  may  venture 
to  foretel  that  the  difeafe  will  go  off  fpontaneoufly 
after  the  feventh.  But  though  the  difeafe  be  never 
dangerous,  in  cold  climates  at  leaft,  when  properly 
treated  ;  yet  the  improper  ufe  of  hot  and  ftimulating 
medicines  may  change  it  into  a  continued  fever,  more 
or  lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  quantity  of  medi¬ 
cines  taken  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  prognofis  muft  be  regulated  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  fymptoms  which  occur.  In  warm  climates, 
however,  the  tertian  fever  may  be  confidered  as  a 
much  more  dangerous  difeafe  ;  and  unlefs  the  moft 
powerful  remedies  be  employed,  the  patient  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  a  vi&im  to  every  paroxyfm. 

A  variety  of  theories  have  been  propofed  for  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  this  affection  ;  but  we  may 
eafily  affert,  that  every  thing  hitherto  faid  upon  the  fub- 
je6l  is  highly  unfatisfa&ory.  For  although  it  be  now 
almoft  univerfally  admitted,  that  this  fever  does  arife 
from  the  effluvia  of  marfhes,  yet  in  what  manner  the 
a&ion  of  thofe  effluvia  induces  fever,  and  particularly 
why  this  fever  returns  in  regular  paroxyfms,  are  quef- 
tious  with  regard  to  which  we  are  ftill  totally  in  the 
dark.  Dr  Cullen,  with  much  ingenuity,  attempted 
to  prove,  that  the  remote  caufes  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
other  fevers,  operated  by  inducing  a  ftate  of  debility  ; 
that  this  debility  gives  rife  to  fpafm,  induces  increased 
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a£lion,  from  which  the  phenomena  are  to  be  explain¬ 
ed.  But  this  theory  is  liable  to  no  lefs  numerous  and ' 
unfurmountable  objections  than  the  exploded  hypo- 
thefes  which  had  before  been  propofed  by  others.  For 
it  is  an  undeniable  truth,  that  debility  often  exifts,  even 
to  the  higheft  imaginable  degree,  without  any  fever  ; 
nay,  that  when  fever  has  taken  place,  the  debility  is 
often  much  greater  after  it  is  entirely  gone  than  at 
any  period  during  its  courfe.  When  fpafm  and  in- 
creafed  adlion  do  take  place,  we  have  no  reafon  to  view 
them  in  any  other  light  than  merely  as  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe  ;  and  while  they  are  often  abfent  in  this 
affedlion,  they  frequently  occur  in  others  where  the 
ficknefs,  anxiety,  and  other  chara&erizing  fymptoms 
of  fever  are  entirely  abfent  :  and,  upon  the  whole,  a 
probable  or  rational  theory  of  intermittents,  as  well  as 
of  other  fevers,  ftill  remains  to  be  difcovered. 

Cure*  The  treatment  of  all  genuine  intermittents, 
whether  tertians',  quotidians,  or  quartans,  being  almoft 
precifely  the  fame,  the  general  method  of  cure  appli¬ 
cable  to  them  all  may  be  here  given,  to  which  it  will 
be  eafy  to  refer  when  we  come  to  defcribe  the  others. 

In  treating  intermittent  fevers,  phyficians  have 
formed  indications  of  cure  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  theories.  The  followers  of  Boerhaave,  Stahl, 
&c.  who  imagined  that  the  difeafe  proceeded  from  a 
lentor  or  other  diforders  in  the  blood,  always  thought 
it  necefl'ary  to  correA  and  evacuate  thefe  peccant  hu¬ 
mours  by  emetics  and  purgatives,  before  they  attempt¬ 
ed  to  flop  the  difeafe  by  the  Peruvian  bark  or  any 
other  medicine.  The  bark,  indeed,  among  fome, 
feems  to  be  held  in  very  little  eftimation  by  them  ; 
fince  Vogel  affirms,  that  this  medicine,  inftead  of  de- 
ferving  to  have  the  preference  of  all  other  febrifuge 
medicines,  ought  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  low- 
eft  of  the  whole  ;  and  for  this  reafon  he  afcribes  the 
cures,  faid  to  be  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  entirely  to  nature. 

According  to  Dr  Cullen,  the  indications  of  cure  in 
intermitting  fevers  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  : 

1.  In  the  time  of  intermifiion,  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  paroxyfms. 

2.  In  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  to  condudl  thefe  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  final  folution  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe. 
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3.  To  take  off  certain  circumftances  which  might 
prevent  the  fullfiling  of  the  two  firft  indications. 

The  firft  indication  may  be  anfwered  in  two  ways  : 
1.  By  increasing  the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
fome  time  before  the  period  of  acceflion,  and  fupport- 
ing  that  increafed  adlion  till  the  period  of  acceftion  be 
over,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  that  atony 
and  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels,  which  he  thinks  give 
occafion  to  the  recurrence  of  paroxyfms.  2.  By  fup- 
porting  the  tone  of  the  veffels,  and  thereby  preventing 
atony  and  the  confequent  fpafm,  without  increafing- 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  recurrence  of 
paroxyfms  may  be  prevented. 

The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  increaf¬ 
ed,  1.  By  various  ftimulant  remedies  internally  given 
or  externally  applied,  and  that  without  exciting  fweat. 
3.  By  the  fame  remedies,  or  others,  managed  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  excite  fweating,  and  to  fupport  that 
O  fweating 
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Febres.  f  .veating  till  the  period  of  accefiion  be  for  fome  time 
paft.'  3.  By  emetics,  fupporting  for  the  fame  time 
the  tone  and  a&ion  of  the  extreme  vefiels. 

The  tone  of  the  extreme  vefiels  may  be  fupported 
without  increafing  the  aClion  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
by  various  tonic  medicines  ;  as,  1.  Aftringents  alone. 

1.  Bitters  alone.  3.  Aftringents  and  bitters  conjoin¬ 
ed.  4.  Aftringents  and  aromatics  conjoined.  5.  Cer¬ 
tain  metallic  tonics  ;  and,  6.  Opiates.  A  good  deal 
of  exercife,  and  as  full  a  diet  as  the  condition  of  the 
patient’s  appetite  and  digeftion  allow  of,  will  be  pro¬ 
per  during  the  time  of  intermifiion,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  belonging  to  this  head.  Although  many 
particulars  in  this  plan  of  cure  are  deduced  from  Dr 
Cullen’s  theory,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
objeCl  chiefiy  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  employ  fuch  reme¬ 
dies  during  the  intermiftions  as  will  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  paroxyfm.  Of  all  the  remedies  hitherto 
employed  with  this  intention,  the  moft  celebrated, 
perhaps  the  moft  certainly  effeClual,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  bark  of  the 
Cinchona  officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  But  it  mult  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  good  efte&s  are  only  to  be  expe&ed  from 
this  medicine  when  given  in  fubftance  and  in  large 
quantity  ;  and  for  its  ufe  the  following  rules  or  obfer- 
vations  have  been  given  : 

1.  The  bark  may  with  fafety  be  employed  at  any 
period  of  intermitting  fevers,  providing  that  at  the 
fame  time  there  be  neither  a  phlogiftic  diathefis  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  fyftem,  nor  any  confiderable  or  fixed 
congeftion  prefent  in  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

2.  The  proper  time  for  exhibiting  the  bark  in  in¬ 
termittent  fevers  is  during  the  time  of  intermifiion,  and 
it  is  to  be  abftained  from  in  the  time  of  paroxyfms. 

3.  In  the  cafe  of  genuine  intermittents,  while  a  due 
quantity  of  bark  is  employed,  the  exhibition  of  it 
ought  to  be  brought  as  near  to  the  time  of  accefiion 
as  the  condition  of  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  allow. 

4.  In  all  cafes  of  intermittents,  it  is  not  fufiicient 
that  the  recurrence  of  paroxyfms  be  flopped  for  once 
by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  ;  a  relapfe  is  commonly  to  be 
expeded,  and  fhould  be  prevented  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  bark  repeated  at  proper  intervals. 

The  advantage  of  adminiftering  the  bark  as  early  as 
pofiible,  was  fully  afcertained  by  Dr  Lind  in  the  years 
1765,  66,  and  67,  during  an  uncommon  prevalence 
of  intermittents.  When  the  difeafe  was  flopped  by  the 
bark  immediately  after  the  firft  or  fecond  fit,  which 
was  the  cafe  with  200  of  the  Dodor’s  patients  as  well 
as  himfelf,  neither  a  jaundice  nor  dropfy  enfued  ; 
whereas,  when  the  bark  could  not  be  adminiftered,  on 
account  of  the  imperfed  remifiion  of  the  fever,  or 
when  the  patient  had  negleded  to  take  it,  either  a 
dropfy,  jaundice,  or  conftant  headach,  were  the  certain 
confequences  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  was  in 
proportion  to.  the  number  of  the  preceding  fits,  or  to 
the  continuance  of  the  fever.  By  every  paroxyfm  the 
dropfical  fwellings  were  vifibly  increafed,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  fkin  rendered  of  a  deeper  yellow.  When 
the  fever  continued  a  few  days  without  remifiion,  the 
belly  and  legs  generally  fwelled  ;  a  violent  *  headach, 
likewifc,  and  vertigo,  for  the  moft  part  diftreffed  the 
patient ;  fo  that  fome,  even  after  the  fever  had  left 
them,  were  not  able  to  walk  acrofs  their  chamber  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  When  the  returns  of  the 
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fever  were  regular  and  even,  but  flight,  four  or  five  fits  Tertiana. 
of  a  fimple  tertian  were  fometimes  followed  by  the 
moft  dangerous  fymptoms  ;  efpecially  in  the  year  1 7^5> 
when  thefe  fevers  raged  with  the  greateil  violence.  If, 
as  frequently  happened,  a  dropfical  patient  relapfed  in¬ 
to  the  ague,  there  was  an  abfolute  necefiity  for  putting 
an  immediate  flop  to  it  by  the  bark  ;  and  in  upwards 
of  70  fuch  patients,  Dr  Lind  obferved  the  moft  bene¬ 
ficial  effeds  to  accrue  from  this  practice.  He  never 
preferibed  the  bark  until  the  patient  was  free  from  all 
fymptoms  of  the  fever  ;  but  in  that  cafe,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  a  cough,  or  any  other  chronical  indifpofition, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  given  in  large  dofes. 

The  bark  has  been  often  obferved  to  fail  in  remov¬ 
ing  intermittents,  from  not  continuing  the  ufe  of  it 
for  a  fufiicient  length  of  time,  from  adminiftering  it  in 
too  fmall  a  dofe,  or  from  giving  it  in  an  improper 
form.  It  was  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce  and  an  half,  of  the  bark,  taken  during  one  in¬ 
termifiion,  is  fufiicient  to  prevent  the  return  of  another 
paroxyfm.  But  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  for  a  fe- 
verc  fit  will  often  attack  a  patient  who  has  taken  fuch 
a  quantity.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  ought 
to  perfevere  during  the  following  intermiftions,  with 
an  increafe  of  the  dofe,  till  five  or  fix  ounces  at  leaft 
have  been  taken.  The  medicine  alfo  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  as  foon  as  one  fit  is  flopped,  but  fhould  be 
continued  in  a  fmaller  dofe,  and  after  longer  intervals,, 
for  at  leaft  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Even  for  feveral 
months  after  the  difeafe  is  entirely  removed,  it  would 
be  advifable  to  take  a  little  bark  occafionally  in  damp 
weather,  or  during  an  eafterly  wind,  to  prevent  a  re-  % 
l'apfe.  Where  the  intervals  between  the  fits  are  fhort, 
as  in  quotidians  and  double  tertians,  from  one  to  two 
drachms  of  it  ought  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

The  form  in  which  this  medicine  is  adminiftered  is 
of  fome  confequcnce.  Mucilages  and  fyrups  have 
been  recommended  to  conceal  the  tafte  of  it ;  but, 
from  various  experiments,  Dr  Lind  found  nothing 
more  effedual  for  this  purpofe  than  fmall  beer  or 
milk,  efpecially  the  latter.  A  drachm  of  bark  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  milk,  and  quickly  drank,  may 
eafily  be  taken  by  a  perfon  of  the  moft  delicate  tafte, 
and  by  wafiiing  the  mouth  afterwards  with  milk  there 
will  not  remain  the  leaft:  flavour  of  the  bark  ;  but  if 
the  mixture  be  not  drank  immediately,  the  bark  will 
impart  a  bitter  tafte  to  the  milk.  This  medicine  is 
commonly  given  in  electuaries  or  bolufes  ;  but  Dr 
Lind  obferves,  that  in  thefe  forms  it  proves  much  lefs 
efficacious  than  when  adminiftered  in  juleps  or  draughts, 
with  the  plentiful  addition  of  wine  or  fpirits.  He  has 
remarked,  that  fix  drachms  of  powdered  bark,  given 
in  a  julep,  confifting  of  one  fourth  or  one  third  of 
brandy,  is  as  effedual  as  an  ounce  of  the  powder  in 
the  form  of  an  eleduary,  and  proves  lefs  difagreeable 
to  the  ftomach.  For  patients  unaccuftomed  to  wine 
or  fpirits,  each  draught  fhould  be  warmed  with  fpiritus 
falis  ammoniaci,  or  tind.  myrrh,  by  both  of  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  bark  is  increafed.  Dr  Lind  is  alfo 
fully  convinced  that  wine  or  fpirits  improve  the  virtues 
of  the  bark  much  more  than  elixir  vitriol!,  tind.  rofar. 
or  fuch  other  medicines  as  have  been  recommended  by 
different  phyficians. 

For  thofe  who  naufeate  the  bark  from  a  weakness 
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Fibres,  of  tlie  ftomach  or  other  eaufe,  he  advifes  it  to  be 
y— ^  given  in  clyfters,  in  which  form  it  is  as  efficacious 
as  when  taken  by  the  mouth.  For  this  purpofe  the 
extract  is  moft  proper  with  the  addition  of  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  tlie  tin&ura  thebaica,  in  order  to  its  being 
longer  retained.  For  children  labouring  under  in¬ 
termitting  fevers,  Dr  Lind  orders  the  fpine  of  the 
back  to  be  anointed,  at  the  approach  of  the  fit,  with 
a  liniment  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  tin&ura  the¬ 
baica  and  liniment,  fapon.  which  has  often  prevent¬ 
ed  it.  If  this  ffiould  not  produce  the  defired  effeft, 
he  informs  us  that  two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of 
fyrup.  e  meeoq.  given  in  the  hot  fit,  will  generally 
mitigate  the  fymptoms.  But  for  the  entire  removal 
of  the  difeafe,  after  purging  with  magnefia  alba, .  he 
prefcribes  a  drachm  of  the  extract.  cort.  Peruvian, 
with  a  few  drops  of  tin6L  thebaic,  in  a  clyfter,  to  be 
repeated  every  three  hours  for  a  child  of  about  a  year 
old.  When  the  llomach  is  oppreffed  with  phlegm, 
the  magnefia  frequently  occafions  vomiting,  which 
(hould  be  promoted  with  warm  water.  The  conftant 
heavinefs  of  the  head  occafioned  by  thofe  fevers  in 
fuch  tender  conftitutions  is  bell  relieved  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  blifter  to  the  back. 

The  bark  has  alfo  proved  veffe£lual  for  the  cure  of 
intermittents  in  children,  even  when  externally  applied, 
by  putting  the  powder  of  it  into  a  quilted  waiftcoat. 
Of  its  efficacy  in  this  way  feveral  inftances  are  related 
by  Dr  Samuel  Pye  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Obfervations  and  Inquiries.  In  fhort,  fo  effec¬ 
tual  was  the  bark  found  in  removing  thefe  fevers 
when  properly  applied,  that  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  affli&ed  with  them  in  the  year  17 65,  Dr 
Lind  loft  only  two,  neither  of  whom  had  taken  this 
medicine. 

In  all  thefe  fevers,  a  vomit  was  adminiftered  when¬ 
ever  tlie  patient  complained  of  a  ficknefs  and  retching 
to  vomit,  or  was  feized  with  a  fpontaneous  vomiting  ; 
and  the  bark  was  never  given  till  this  ficknefs  was 
removed,  or  a  purgative  taken  to  clear  more  perfectly 
the  whole  alimentary  canal.  In  thofe  patients  who 
were  troubled  with  a  cough,  attended  with  a  pain 
in  the  fide  affe&ing  the  breathing,  when  the  pain 
was  not  relieved  by  warm  fomentations,  the  balfa- 
mum  anodynum,  or  by  a  blifter,  tlie  Dodlor  gene¬ 
rally  ordered  a  few  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken 
away,  and  endeavoured  to  flop  the  fever  as  foon  as 
poffible  by  the  adminiftration  of  the  bark  ;  having 
found  that  every  return  of  the  fever  increafed  all  fuch 
pains. — -When  the  headach  was  very*  violent,  and 
harafted  the  patient  during  the  intermiffions,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  bark  was  rendered  more  complete  by  the 
application  of  a  blifter  to  the  back. — A  giddinefs  of 
the  head,  which  is  the  fymptom  moft  commonly  re¬ 
maining  after  even  a  flight  intermitting  fever,  was  ge¬ 
nerally  relieved  by  the  fal  C.  C.  and  the  bark  in  wine. 
The  former  of  thefe  was  adminiftered  in  the  following 
manner. 

R.  Aq.  Alex.  Simp.  Jvii. 

Sal  C.  C.  3fs. 

Syr.  e  Cort.  Aurant.  fi.  M.  f.  julep.  Cap. 
cochlear,  ij.  fubinde. 

If  from  the  continuance  of  the  fever  the  patient  was 
diflreffed  with  flatulence,  a  diftention  of  the  abdomen, 
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and  a  fwelling  of  the  legs,  a  fpoonful  of  timftura  fa- 
cra,  with  the  addition  of  30  drops  of  the  fpirit.  lavend,  s 
compof.  was  ordered  to  be  taken  every  night. — A 
continuance  of  the  bark,  a  change  of  air,  and  the  cold 
bath,  were  often  found  requilite  to  prevent  a  relapfe. 

Such  is  the  method  of  cure  recommended  by  this 
experienced  author,  who  has  alfo  difeovered  the  effica¬ 
cy  and  fuccefs  of  opium  in  intermitting  fevers.  He 
informs  us,  that  he  has  preferibed  an  opiate  to  up¬ 
wards  of  300  patients  labouring  under  this  difeafe  ; 
and  he  obferved,  that,  if  taken  during  the  interiniffion, 
it  had  not  the  leaft  effedt  either  in  preventing  or  mi¬ 
tigating  the  fucceeding  paroxyfm  :  when  given  in  the 
cold  fit,  it  once  or  twice  feemed  to  remove  it  ;  but 
when  given  half  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of 
the  hot  fit,  it  generally  gave  immediate  relief. — 
When  given  in  the  hot  fit,  the  effe&s  of  opium  arc 
as  follow  :  1.  It  fhortens  and  abates  the  fit  ;  and 

this  with  more  certainty  than  an  ounce  of  the  bark 
i3  found  to  remove  the  difeafe.  2.  It  generally  gives  a 
fenfible  relief  to  the  head,  takes  off  the  burning  heat 
of  the  fever,  and  occafions  a  profufe  fweat.  This 
fweat  is  attended  with  an  agreeable  foftnefs  of  the 
ikin,  inftead  of  the  burning  fenfation  which  affe&s 
patients  fweating  in  the  hot  fit,  and  is  always  much 
more  copious  than  in  thofe  who  have  not  taken  opium. 
3.  It  often  produces  a  foft  and  refrefhing  fleep  to  a 
patient  tortured  in  the  agonies  of  the  fever,  from  which 
he  awakes  bathed  in  fweat,  and  in  a  great  meafure  free 
from  all  complaints. 

The  Dodtor  has  always  obferved,  that  the  effedls  of 
opium  are  more  uniform  and  conftant  in  intermitting 
fevers  than  in  any  other  difeafe,  and  are  then  more 
quick  and  fenfible  than  thofe  of  any  other  medicine. 
An  opiate  thus  given  foon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  hot  fit,  by  abating  the  violence  and  leffeqing  the 
duration  of  the  fever,  preferves  the  conftitution  10  en¬ 
tirely  uninjured,  that,  fince  he  ufed  opium  in  agues,  a 
dropfy  or  jaundice  has  feldom  attacked  any  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  in  thofe  difeafes.  When  opium  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  abate  the  fymptoms  of  the  fever,  it  never  in¬ 
creafed  their  violence.  On  the  contrary,  moft  pa¬ 
tients  reaped  fome  benefit  from  an  opiate  given  in  the 
hot  fit,  and  many  of  them  bore  a  larger  dofe  at  that 
time  than  they  could  do  at  any  other.  The  Dodlor 
affures  us,  that  even  a  delirium  in  the  hot  fit  is  not 
increafed  by  opium,  though  opium  will  not  remove  it. 
Hence  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  many  fymptoms 
attending  thefe  fevers  are  fpafmodic  ;  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  headach.  However,  if  the  patient  be  deli¬ 
rious  in  the  fif,  the  adminiftration  of  the  opiate  ought 
to  be  delayed  until  he  recovers  his  fenfes,  when  it  will 
be  found  greatly  .to  relieve  the  weaknefs  and  faintnefs 
which  commonly  fucceed  the  delirium.  Dr  Lind  is 
of  opinion,  that  opium  in  this  difeafe  is  the  beft  pre¬ 
parative  for  the  bark  ;  as  it  not  only  produces  a  com¬ 
plete  intermiffion,  in  which  cafe  alone  that  remedy  can 
be  fafely  adminiftered  ;  but  occafions  fuch  a  falutary 
and  copious  evacuation  by  fweat,  as  generally  to  render 
a  much  lefs  quantity  of  bark  requifite.  He  commonly 
prefcribes  the  opiate  in  about  two  ounces  of  tin&ura 
facra,  when  the  patient  is  coftive,  who  is  to  take  the 
bark  immediately  after  the  fit.  By  thefe  means  the 
paroxyfm  is  fnortened,  and  the  inteftines  are  cleanfed, 
O  z  previous 
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previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  bark ;  as  the 
opiate  doth  not  prevent,  but  only  fomewhat  retards, 
the  operation  of  the  purgative.  When  a  vomit  is 
given  immediately  before  the  paroxyfm,  the  admini- 
il  ration  of  the  opiate  fhould  be  poftponed  till  the  hot 
fit  is  begun. 

In  the  adminiftration  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  it  be  of  a  good  quality.  And 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  refpe£l 
to  the  choice,  even  where  there  is  no  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  been  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of 
other  articles.  For  a  long  time,  the  preference  was 
given  to  fmall  quilled  pieces  of  a  pale-coloured  bark  ; 
but  of  late  the  red  bark,  which  is  generally  in  larger 
maffes,  of  an  apparently  coarfer  texture,  and  evidently 
of  a  more  refinous  nature,  has  been  highly  celebrated 
by  Dr  Saunders  and  others.  And  in  cafes  where  it 
does  not  difagree  with  the  ftomach  or  excite  loofenefs, 
it  -is  admitted  by  the  moft  accurate  obfervers  to  be 
more  powerful  in  preventing  the  return  of  intermit- 
tents.  Whether  the  red  bark  be  the  product  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  the  cinchona,  or  be  obtained  as  well 
as  the  pale  quilled  bark  from  the  cinchona  officinalis, 
is  not  yet  afcertained  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
cinchona  J amaicenfis ,  has  been  difcovered  in  Jamaica  and 
other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Avery  accurate  de- 
fcription  of  it  has  been  given  by  Dr  W right  of  Jamaica 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  of  London.  The 
bark  of  this  fpecies  alfo  has  been  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents  ;  but  the  advantages  of  it  have 
not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  confirmed  by  experience. 
See  Cinchona  and  Jesuits  Bark. 

The  barks  of  various  trees  readily  cultivated  in 
Britain,  particularly  different  fpecies  of  the  falix,  the 
prunus,  the  fraxinus,  and  the  quercus,  have  by  fome 
been  reprefented  as  no  lefs  efficacious  than  the  Peruvian 
bark.  But  we  may  fafely  venture  to  affert,  that  al¬ 
though  feveral  of  them  may  poffefs  fome  power  in 
flopping  intermittents,  yet  that  none  hitherto  tried 
can  be  confidered  as  in  any  degree  approaching  to  the 
cinchona  in  point  of  efficacy. 

But  although  the  Peruvian  bark  be  the  beft  cure 
for  intermittents  hitherto  difcovered,  yet  while  it  can  by 
no  means  be  reprefented  as  the  only  cure,  it  is  very 
certain  that  other  remedies  have  in  different  cafes  fuc- 
ceeded  after  the  cinchona  has  failed.  Cures  have  of¬ 
ten  been  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  different  aromatics, 
bitters,  and  aftringents.  Many  articles  from  the  mir 
neral  kingdom  alfo  have  been  employed  with  advanr 
tage.  And  intermittents  have  unqueftionably  been  in 
certain  cafes  flopped  by  different,  preparations  of  iron, 
zinc,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury.  But  of  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  nature,  arfenic  has  of  Iat£  been  the  moft 
celebrated.  Arfenic  is  on  good  grounds  conjectured 
to  be  the  bafis  of  an  article  much  employed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents  in  fome  of  the  countries  where 
they  are  moft  prevalent,  and  fold  under  the  title  of 
the  tajlekfs  ague  drop.  The  great  fuccefs  attending 
the  ufe  of  this  article,  led  Dr  Fowler,  an  ingenious  phy- 
fician  of  Stafford,  to  examine  it  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  And  in  a  treatife  which  he  has  lately  publifhed, 
entitled  Medical  Reports  on  the  effects  of  arfenic  in  the 
cure  of  agues,  he  has  given  a  formula  for  an  arfenical 
Jolution,  which  he  has  found  very  fuccefsful  in  affec- 
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tions  of  this  kind,  and  which  is  probably  very  nearly  Tertiana. 
the  fame  with  the  taftelefs  ague  drop.  Dr  Fowler's 
mineral  folution,  as  he  ftyles  it,  is  found  by  diffolving 
64  grains  of  arfenic  and  as  much  fixed  vegetable  al¬ 
kaline  fait  in  a  pound  of  diftilled  water.  This  folu¬ 
tion  is  given  in  dofes  from  three  to  12  drops,  varied 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  a-day.  And  where  tfie 
Peruvian  bark  has  failed  in  flopping  intermittents,  it 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  moft  powerful  remedies  yet  dif¬ 
covered.  But  after  all  remedies  prove  ineffectual,  in¬ 
termittents  are  often  flopped  by  change  of  feafon  and 
of  fituation. 

But  befides  the  remedies  employed  in  tertian  fevers 
and  other  intermittents,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  return  of  paroxyfms,  it  is  often  alfo  neceffary  to 
employ  powerful  articles  with  other  intentions, particu¬ 
larly  to  mitigate  and  fhorten  the  paroxyfm  when  pre- 
fent ;  to  obviate  urgent  fymptoms,  efpecially  th'ofe  of 
an  inflammatory  or  putrid  nature ;  and  to  obtain  a 
complete. apyrexia  or  intermiffion  from  fever  after  the 
paroxyfm  has  ceafed.  With  thefe  intentions,  rccourfe 
is  not  infrequently  had  to  emetics,  laxatives,  blood¬ 
letting,  blifters,  opium,  diluents,  or  fudorifics,  as  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  may  require. 

The  Irregular  or  Spurious  Tertian.  WT 

Sp.  I.  var.  1.  B. 

Tertiana  notha  five  fpuria,  Sauv .  fp.  2.  Sennert. 

Cleghorn .  Hoffman . 

The  charaderiftic^marks  of  this  fever  are,  that  its 
paroxyfms  laft  longer  than  1 2  hours,  and  confequently 
it  inclines  more  to  the  quotidian  or  continued  fever  than 
the  former.  Its  paroxyfms  have  no  ftated  hour  of 
attacking.  The  cure,  however,  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  above  deferibed,  obferving  the  proper  cau¬ 
tions  already  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the 
bark. 

The  Double  Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  2.  C.  128' 

Tertiana  duplex,  Sauv .  fp.  13.  Vog .  G.  12.  Sennert . 

Cleghorn . 

Duplicata,  Lin..  18. 

The  double  tertian  comes  on  every  day  ;  but  differs 
from  the  quotidian  in  fo  far,  that  its  paroxyfms  do  not 
anfwer  to  each  other  fingly,  but  alternately.  The 
firft  day,  for  inftance,  the  fit  will  come  on  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  the  fecond  in  the  afternoon,  the  third  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  fourth  in  the  afternoon. 

Of  thefe  fevers  we  fliall  give  the  following  deferip- 
tion  from  Cleghorn’s  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  Mi¬ 
norca  :  “  They  are  called  double  tertians  when  there 
are  two  fits  and  two  intervals  within  the  time  of  each 
period.  But  commonly  there  is  fome  difference  between 
the  two  fits,  either  in  refpe£l  of  the  hour  they  come 
at,  the  time  of  their  duration,  or  the  nature  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  their  concomitant  fymptoms.  Some  double 
tertians  begin  in  this  manner. — On  the  evening  of 
Monday,  for  example,  a  flight  fit  comes  on,  and  goes 
off  early  next  morning ;  but  on  Tucfday,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day,  a  more  fevere  paroxyfm  begins, 
and  continues  till  night.  Then  there  is  an  interval  to  ' 
Wednefday  evening,  when  a  flight  fit  commences  a 
new  period  of  the  fever,  which  proceeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft;  fo  that  (according  to  the  way 
phyficians  calculate  the  days  of  difeafes,  by  beginning 
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Febres.  to  reckon  from  the  firft  hour  of  their  invafion),  both 
-V'-""-'  paroxyfms  happen  on  the  odd  days,  while  the  greateft 
part  of  the  even  days  is  calm  and  undifturbed.  But 
in  moft  double  tertians  the  patient  has  a  fit  every  day 
of  the  difeafe  ;  the  fevere  one  commonly  appearing  at 
noon  upon  the  odd  days,  the  flight  one  towards  even¬ 
ing  on  the  even  days  ;  though  fometimes  the  worft  of 
the  two  fits  happen  on  the  even  days. 

“  There  is  a  tertian  fever  fometimes  to  be  met  with, 
during  each  period  of  which  there  are  three  different 
fits,  and  as  many  intervals.  For  example,  towards 
Monday  noon  the  patient  is  feized  with  a  paroxyfm, 
which  declines  about  five  or  fix  o’clock  the  fame  even¬ 
ing  :  a  few  hours  after,  another  fit  begins,  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  morning  :  from  which  time  there  is  an  in¬ 
terval  to  Tuefday  evening,  when  a  third  fit  comes  on, 
and  lafls  moft  part  of  the  night.  On  Wednefday 
there  are  again  two  paroxyfms,  as  on  Monday,  and  on 
Thurfday,  like  that  of  Tuefday  ;  and  thus  the  fever 
goes  on  with  a  double  fit  on  each  of  the  odd  days, 
and  a  Angle  fit  on  the  even  days. 

“  In  double  tertians,  that  interval  is  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  which  follows  the  fevere  fit ;  for  the  flight  fit 
oftener  ends  in  a  remiffion  than  intermiflion,  and  fre¬ 
quently  lingers  till  the  other  approaches  :  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  night  preceding  the  vehement  fit  is  much 
more  reftlefs  than  that  which  comes  after  it,  as  has 
been  obferved  by  Hippocrates.  In  double  tertians, 
the  vehement  fit  often  comes  on  a  little  earlier  in  each 
period,  while  the  flight  fit  returns  at  the  fame  hour, 
or  perhaps  later  and  later  every  other  day  :  fo  that  the 
motions  of  one  have  no  influence  on  thofe  of  the  other; 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  each  of  tliefe  fits  hath 
its  own  proper  independent  caufes.” 

^9  Duplicated  Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  2.  D. 

Tertiana  duplicata,  Sauv.  fp.  14.  Joties.  River. 

This  hath  two  fits  t>n  the  fame  day,  with  an  inter¬ 
mediate  day  on  which  there  are  none.  This  alfo  does 
not  differ  in  any  remarkable  particular  from  thofe  al¬ 
ready  deferibed. 

130  The  Triple  Tertian'.  Sp.  I.  var.  2.  E. 

Tertiana  triplex,  Sauv.  fp.  15.  Cleghorn. 
Semitertiana,  Hoffman. 

Semitertiana  primi  ordinis,  Spig. 

This  differs  from  the  former  in  having  a  Angle  and 
double  fit  alternately  :  thus,  for  inftance,  if  there  are 
two  fits  the  firft  day,  there  is  only  one  the  fecond, 
two  the  third,  one  the  fourth,  &c.  Its  cure  the  fame  as 
before. 

r3i  The  *SW-Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  2.  F. 

Hemitritteus,  Celf. 

Semitertiana,  Cleghorn. 

Semitertiana  fecundi  ordinis,  Spig. 

Amphimerina  hemitritaeus,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 
Amphimerina-pfeudo  hemitritaeus,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

The  femitertian  is  deferibed  by  Dr  Cullen  as  having 
only  an  evident  remiffion  between  its  paroxyfms  ;  more 
remarkable  between  the  odd  and  even  day,  but  lefs 
fo  between  the  even  and  odd  one.  For  this  reafon, 
he  adds,  that  poffibly  fome  femitertian s  ought  rather 
to  be  claffed  among  the  remittents  ;  and  owns  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fettle  the  boundaries  between  them.  But 
Cleghorn,  whom  he  quotes,  deferibes  it  in  the  follow- 
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ing  manner.  “  A  fit  begins  on  Monday  noon,  for 
example,  and  goes  off  the  fame  night.  On  Tuefday 
afternoon  a  fecond  fit  comes  on,  and  gradually  in- 
creafes  till  Wednefday  night,  when  it  terminates.  On 
Thurfday  morning  there  is  fuch  another  interval  as 
happened  on  Tuefday  morning  :  But  on  Thurfday 
afternoon  another  long  fit  like  the  preceding  com¬ 
mences  ;  and  returning  regularly  every  other  day,  leaves 
only  a  fhort  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  during  the 
eight  and  forty. 

Concerning  the  cure  of  thefe  fevers  Dr  Cullen  ob- 
ferves,  that  though  110  entire  apyrexia  occurs,  the  bark 
may  be  given  during  the  remiffions  ;  and  it  fhould  be 
given  even  though  the  remiffions  be  inconfiderable  ;  if, 
from  the  known  nature  of  the  epidemic,  intermiffions 
or  confiderable  remiffions  are  not  to  be  expelled,  and 
that  great  danger  is  apprehended  from  repeated  exa¬ 
cerbations. 
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The  Sleepy  Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  3.  G. 

Tertiana  carotica,  Sauv.  fp.  10.  IVerlhof. 

Tertiana  hemiplegica,  Sauv.  fp.  20.  Werlhof, 

Quotidiana  foporofa,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  Car.  Pif. 

Febris  caput  impetens,  Sydenham ,  ep.  ad.  R.  Brady. 

^  This,  according  to  Vogel,  is  a  moft  dangerous  fpe- 
cies,  and  very  commonly  fatal ;  for  which  reafon  he 
ranks  it  among  thofe  intermittents  which  he  calls  ma - 
lignant.  Sometimes  he  tells  us  the  alarming  fymptom 
of  a  fleepinefs  comes  on,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  but  will  unexpectedly  occur  during  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth  paroxyfm.  It  commonly  begins 
with  the  cold  fit,  and  continues  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  paroxyfm,  and,  becoming  ftronger  at  every  fuc- 
ceeding  one,  at  laft  terminates  in  a  mortal  apoplexy. 
Sometimes  fevers  of  this  kind  rage  epidemically.  Vo¬ 
gel  relates,  that  he  faw  a  Ample  tertian  changed  into 
one  of  thefe  dangerous  fevers.  The  patient  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  and  the  fymptom  ap¬ 
peared  in  confequence  of  her  being  put  in  a  violent 
paffion  :  however,  it  occurred  but  once,  and  ffie  reco¬ 
vered.  Hoffman  mentions  a  earns  in  a  double  ter¬ 
tian  occuring  feven  times  without  proving  mortal ;  tho* 
Vogel  fays,  that  the  powers  of  nature  are  very  feldom 
fufficient  to  conquer  the  difeafe. 

In  1678,  Dr  Sydenham  tells  us  that  intermittents 
raged  epidemically  at ‘London,  where  none  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  from  1664.  Of  them  “  it  is  to  be  noted 
(fays  he),  that  though  quartans  were  moft  frequent 
formerly,  yet  now  tertians  or  quotidians  were' moft 
common,  unlefs  the  latter  be  entitled  double  tertians  ; 
and  likewife,  that  though  thefe  tertians  fometimes 
began  with  chilnefs  and  fhivering,  which  were  fuc- 
ceeded  firft  by  heat,  and  foon  after  by  fweat,  and  end¬ 
ed  at  length  in  a  perfedl  intermiffion,  returning  again 
after  a  fixed  time,  yet  they  did  not  keep  this  order  * 
after  the  third  or  fourth  fit,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
was  confined  to  his  bed  and  ufed  hot  cardiacs,  which 
increafe  the  difeafe.  But  afterwards  this  fever  be* 
came  fo  unufually  violent,  that  only  a  remiffion  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  place  of  an  intermiffion  ;  and  approach¬ 
ing  every  day  nearer  the  fpecies  of  continued  fevers, 
it  feized  the  head,  and  proved  fatal  to  abundance  of 
perfons.” 

From  this  defeription  of  Sydenham’s  we  may  have 
an.  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  As  to  its  cure, 

he: 
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he  ftrongly  recommends  the  bark  ;  telling  us,  that, 

'  even  in  the, mojl  continued  kind  of  intermittents,  “  the 
nearer  the  intermittent  approaches  to  a  continued  fe¬ 
ver,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  from  ufmg  too  hot  a  re¬ 
gimen,  fo  much  the  more  neceftary  is  it  to  exhibit  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  bark  ;  and  that  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  remiflion,  though  ever  fo  fmall.” 

The  Spafmodic  or  Convulftve  Tertian.  Sp.  I. 
var.  3.  H. 

Tertiana  afthmatica,  Sauv .  fp.  6.  Bonet . 

Tertiana  hyfterica,  Sauv .  fp.  8.  WedeL  A.  N.  C. 
Dec.  I.  A.  II.  obf.  193. 

Hyfteria  febricofa,  Sauv .  G.  135.  fp«  8.  A.  N.  C. 
Dec.  I.  Ann.  II. 

Tertiana  epileptics,  Sauv .  fp.  16.  Calder .  Lautter . 

Quotidians  epileptics,  Sauv .  fp.  3*  Edinb.  Effays, 
Vol.  V.  art.  49. 

Ecclampfia  febricofa,  Sauv.  G.  133-  17* 

Epilepfia  febricofa,  Sauv.  G.  1 34.  fp.  9* 

Tertiana  tetanodes  Medici  Beobacht  I.  Band. 

Tetanus  febricofus,  Sauv.  G.  122.  fp.  IO.  Stork , 
Ann.  Med.  II. 

Tertians  of  this  kind  occur  with  very  different 
fymptoms  from  thofe  of  the  true  ohes,  and  fometimes 
even  with  thofe  which  are  very  extraordinary.  In 
fome  they  are  attended  with  fymptoms  of  aflhma, 
in  others  with  thofe  of  hyfterics,  in  others  with  con- 
vulfions.  Where  the  fymptoms  of  afthma  occur,  the 
difeafe  muff  be  treated  with  diuretics  and  antifpafmo- 
dics  joined  with  the  bark.  In  the  hyfteric  afthma  the 
fit  comes  on  with  cold,  yawning,  cardialgia,  terror 
and  deje&ion  of  mind.  The  difeafe  is  to  be  remov¬ 
ed  by  mild  aperients  and  antihyfterics  joined  with  the 
Bark. 

Of  the  convulfive  tertian  we  have  a  moft  remarkable 
inftance  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  Vol.  V. 
The  patient  was  a  farmer’s  fon  about  26  years  of  age, 
of  a  ftrong  plethoric  habit  of  body.  He  had  labour¬ 
ed  under  an  ague  half-a-year,  and  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  bark.  While  he  was  telling  his  cafe  to  the 
furgeon  (Mr  Baine  of  Pembroke),  he  was  fuddenly 
taken  with  a  violent  ftamping  of  his  feet;  and  the 
convulfions  gradually  afcended  from  the  foies  of  the 
Teet  to  his  legs,  thighs,  belly,  back,  and  fhoulders. 
His  head  was  then  moft  violently  convulfed,  with  a 
total  deprivation  of  fpeech  ;  but  he  had  a  moft  difmal 
vociferation,  that  might  have  been  heard  at  a  con- 
fid  er  able  diftance,  his  abdomen  and  thorax  working 
and  heaving  violently  and  unufually  in  the  mean  time. 
This  lit  having  lafted  half  an  hour,  a  profufe  fweat 
broke  out  over  all  his  body,  which  relieved  him  ;  and 
he  then  became  capable  of  anfwering  fuch  queftions 
as  were  put.  Tlicfe  extraordinary  fits,  he  faid,  had 
been  occafioned  by  a  fright,  and  his  neighbours  had 
concluded  that  he  wds  bewitched.  They  returned 
fometimes  twice  a-day,  and  always  at  the  times  the 
ague  ufed  to  return.  During  the  paroxyfm  his  pulfe 
was  very  high  and  quick,  his  face  much  inflamed, 
and  his  eyes  ready  to  ftart  out  of  his  head.  After 
the  fit  was  over,  lie\complained  of  a  moft  torturing 
pain  of  the  bowels.  His  tongue  was  generally  moift, 
and  he  had  a  fupprefiion  of  urine. — This  formidable 
difeafe,  however,  was  totally  fubdued  by  the  ufe  of 
the  bark,  mercurials,  antifpafmodics,  opiates,  and  fa- 
line  draughts. 
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The  Eruptive  Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  3.  I.  Tertian*, 

Tertiana  petechialis,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Donat.  Jjautter . 

Tertiana  fcorbutica,  WedeL  A.  N.  C.  Dec.  I.  A. 

II.  obf.  193. 

Tertiana  urticata,  Sauv.  fp.  2  2.  Planchon.  Journ.  de 
Med.  1765.  Cleghorn. 

Tertiana  miliaris,  Sauv .  fp.  21.  Walthier . 

This  fpecies  of  tertian  is  accompanied  with  red  or 
livid  blotches  on  the  fkin,  or  an  eruption  like  that  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  flinging  of  nettles.  In  the  latter  cafe 
Dr  Cleghorn  fays  the  difeafe  is  very  dangerous  ;  and 
as  the  former  indicates  an  incipient  diffolution  and 
putrefa&ion  of  the  blood,  it  muft  alfo  be  reckoned  of 
very  dangerous  tendency. 

The  Inflammatory  Tertian.  Sp.  I.  var.  3.  K.  *35 

Tertiana  pleuritica,  Sauv.  fp.  4.  Valef.  Lautt . 

Pleuritis  periodica,  Sauv.  G.  103.  fp.  14. 

Tertiana  arthritica,  Sauv.  fp.  5.  Morton.  Lautt. 

Sauvages  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  true  and 
genuine  pleurify  having  all  the  pathognomic  ligns  of 
the  difeafe,  but  affuming  the  form  of  an  intermittent ; 
that  is,  the  patient  is  one  day  affe&ed  with  the  pleuri¬ 
fy,  and  the  next  feemingly  in  perfe£l  health.  He  alfo 
tells  us,  that  in  the  month  of  May  1760  a  tertian 
raged  epidemically,  which  after  the  third  fit  imitated 
a  pleurify,  the  pain  of  the  fide  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  coming  regularly  on,  and  the  fever  from 
an  intermittent  becoming  remittent ;  the  blood  had 
alfo  the  fame  appearance  with  that  of  pleuritic  per- 
fons,  and  the  diftemper  yielded  to  bleeding  and  gentle 

cathartics _ Morton  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  has  ob- 

ferved  fimilar  diforders  an  hundred  times  over,  which 
were  always  certainly  and  fafely  cured  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark. 

The  Tertian  complicated  with  other  Diforders.  13& 

Sp.  I.  var.  4. 

Tertiana  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  9.  Etmuller  Ti~ 
mans. 

Tertiana  fyphilitica,  Sauv.  fp.  17*  Deidter. 

Tertiana  verminofa,  Sauv.  fp.  18.  Stiffer.  in  'aft. 
Helmftad.  Land/,  de  noxis  palud.  Pringle. 
Pamazzini.  V an  den  Bofch.  de  conft.  vermin. 

The  fcorbutic  tertian,  according  to  Sauvages,  is 
exceedingly  anomalous,  its  periods  being  fometimes 
much  anticipated,  and  fometimes  much  poftponed.  It 
is  exceedingly  obftinate,  and  will  return  if  the  body 
be  not  cleared  of  its  fcorbutic  taint.  The  patient 
is  affe&ed  with  lancinating  pains  of  a  wandering  na¬ 
ture.  The  urine  lets  fall  a  duiky  red  fediment,  or 
a  thick  branny  matter  is  copioufly  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  it,  feemingly  tinged  with  blood.  The 
ufual  fymptoms  of  feurvy,  viz.  livid  fpots,  and  rotten 
fetid  gums,  alfo  frequently  occur.  For  this  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  is  very  ufeful,  both  as  a  febrifuge  and  an- 
tifcorbutic. 

A  tertian  accompanied  with  worms  is  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Sir  John  Pringle  in  his  treatife  on  the  dif-  * 
eafes  of  the  army.  The  worms,  he  tells  us,  were  of 
the  round  kind  ;  and  though  we  are  by  no  means  to 
reckon  them  the  caufe  of  the  fever,  they  never  failed 
to  make  it  worfe,  occafioning  obftinate  gripings  or 
ficknefs  at  ftomach.  In  thefe  cafes  Hitches  were  fre¬ 
quent;  but,  being  flatulent,  were  not  often  relieved  by 
bleeding.  The  worms  were  difeharged  by  vomiting 
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Febres.  as  well  as  by  {tool.  For  difcharging  thefe  worms,  he 
y— commonly  gave  half  a  drachm  of  rhubarb  with  12 
grains  of  calomel ;  without  obferving  any  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  fuch  a  large  dofe  of  mercury.  Anthelmin¬ 
tics,  which  a&  llowly,  had  little  chance  of  doing  good  ; 
for  though  worms  will  fometimes  lie  long  in  the 
bowels  without  giving  much  uneafmefs  to  a  perfon 
otherwife  well,  yet  in  a  fever,  efpecially  one  of  a  pu¬ 
trid  kind  (to  which  his  intermittents  always  feemed 
to  incline),  the  worms  being  difturbed  by  theincreafe 
of  heat,  and  the  corruption  of  the  humours  in  the 
prima  via,  begin  to  move  about,  and  druggie  to  get 
out.  Lancifius,  who  makes  this  remark,  adds,  that 
upon  opening  the  bodies  of  fome  who  had  died  at 
Rome  of  fevers  of  this  kind,  wounds  were  found  in 
the  inteftines  made  by  the  biting  of  the  worms  ;  nay, 
that  fome  of  them  had  even  pierced  through  the  coats 
of  the  guts,  and  lay  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.- 
Pringle  never  had  any  inftance  of  this  ;  but  knew 
many  cafes  in  which  the  worms  efcaped  by  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  mouth,  though  there  had  been  no  previous 
retching  to  bring  them  up.  One  foldier  was  thrown 
into,  violent  convullions,  but  was  cured  by  the  above- 
mentioned  powder. 

137  The  Tertian  varied  from  its  Origin.  Sp.  I. 
var.  5. 

Tertiana  accidentalis,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Sydenham. 

Tertiana  a  fcabie,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Juncker ,  tab.  80. 
Hoffman,  II.  p.  12. 

The  exiflence  of  fevers  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  is  denied  by  Dr  Cullen;  the  acci¬ 
dental  fever  of  Sauvages  was  faid  to  arife  from  any 
(light  error  in  the  non-naturals,  and  confequently  was 
very  eafily  cured.  That  which  arofe  from  the  repul- 
fion  of  the  itch,  was  cured  as  foon  as  the  eruption  re- 
A  turned. 

13* 

Remittent  The  Tertian  with  only  a  remiffon  between  the 
Tertian-  fits.  Sp.  II. 

Tritaeophya;  Sauv.  Gen.  85.  Sag.  p.  695. 

Tritaeus,  Lin .  2I» 

Hemitritaea,  Lin.  23. 

Tertians  remittentes  et  continue  Au&ornm. 

Tertianae  fubintrantes,  proportionate,  fubcontinuse, 
Torti. 

Tertiana  fubcontinua,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Quotidiana  deceptiva*  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Amphimerina  femiquintana,  Sauv.  fp.  24. 

Tritaeophya  deceptiva,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Caufus  Hippocratis . 

Tritaeophya  caufus,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Febris  ardens  Boerhaavii,  aph.  738. 

Tertiana  perniciofa,  quae  fimulata  tertiani  circuitus  . 
effigie  lethalis,  et  mille  accidentibus  periculofifli- 
mis  implicata,  exiilit.  Lud.  Mercatus. 

Tertiana  peftilens,  P.  Sal.  D'tverfus. 

Tertiana  maligna  peililens,  Riverii. 

Morbus  Hungaricus.  Lang.  Lemb.  Sennert.  Jor - 
dan. 

Languor  Pannonicus,  Cober. 

Amphimerina  Hungarica,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Hemitritaeus  peflilens,  Schenck.  ex  Corn .  Gamma.' 

F ebres  peililentes  .ZEgyptiorum,  Alpin. 

Febris  tertiana  epidemica,  Bartholin . 
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Febres  epidemicae,  autumni  1657  et  1658,  Willis.  Tertiana. 
Febris  fyneches  epidemica,  ab  apno  1658  ad  1664.  v—* ^ 

et  poftea  ab  anno  1673  1691,  Morton. 

Febres  autumnales  incipientes,  Sydenham. 

Affe&us  epidemicus  Leidenfis,  Fr.  Sylvii. 

Morbus  epidemicus  Leidenfis,  1669,.  Fanois. 

Tertianae  perniciofae  et  peililentes,  et  febres  caftren- 
fes  epidemicae,  Lancifi . 

Febres  intermittentes  anomalae  et  mali  moris,  Hoff¬ 
man. 

Febris  cholerica  minus  acuta,  Hoffman. 

Febris  epidemica  Leidenfis,  anno  1719,  Koker^nd 
Haller ,  Difp.  Tom.  V. 

Amphimerina  paludofa,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Febris  paludum,  Pringle. 

Bononienfis  conilitutio  hiemalis  1729,  Beccari  in 

A.  N.  C.  Vol.  III. 

Amphimerina  biliofa,  Sauv.  fp.  22. 

Febris  caftrenfis,  Pringle. 

Febris  putrida  epidemica,  Huxham  de  aere  ad  ann* 

I7.29*.  . 

Febris  biliofa  Laufanenlis,  Tiffot. 

Tritaeophya  Wratiilavienfis,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Hahn.. 

Epidemia  verna  Wratiflav.  in  App*  ad  A.  N* 

Vol.  X. 

Tritaeophya  Americana,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Febris  anomala  Batava,  Grainger. 

Morbus  Naronianus,  Pujati. 

Febris  continua  remittens,  Hillary' s  difeafes  of  Ban 
badoes. 

Febris  remittens  Indiae  Orientalis,  Lind.  diff.  inaug 
1768. 

Febris  critica  et  febr.  biliofa  seflatis,  Rouppe. 

Febris  remittens  regionum  calidarum,  Lind  on  the 
difeafes  of  hot  climates.- 

A.  Tertiana  cholerica  five  dyfenterica,  Tort.  Therap. 

Special,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  Lautter.  Hill.  Med. 
caf.  6.  16.  17.  20.  Morton,  App.  ad  Exerc.  II. 

B.  Tertiana  fuberuenta  live  atrabiliaris,  Tort,  ibid*- 

Never  feen  by  Cleghorn. 

C.  Tertiana  cardiaca,  Tort.  ibid.  Lautter.  Hiih* 

Med.  caf.  15.  15.  23. 

Amphimerina  cardiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  5.. 

Tritaeophya  affodes,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Febris  continua  affodes,  Fog.  27. 

D.  Tertiana  diaphoretica,  Tort.  ibid. 

Tritaeophya  typhodes,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Tritaeophya  elodes,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Febris  continua  elodes,  Vog.  21. 

E.  Tertiana  lyncopalis,  Tort.-  ibid.  Lautter.  caf.  ix;- 

12.  13.  15.  16. 

Tritaeophya  fyncopalis,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Amphimerina*  fyncopalis,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Amphimerina  humorofa,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Febris  continua  fyncopalis,  Fog.  29. 

F.  Tertiana  algida,  Tort.  ibid.  Lautter^  caf..  1 3. 

Amphimerina  epiala,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Amphimerina  phricodes,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Tritaeophya  leipyria,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Tertiana  leipyria,  Sauv.  fp.  23.  Falcarenghi  Medf 
Ration,  p.  18. 

Febris  continua  epiala  et  leipyria,  Fog.  19.  et  24. 

G.  Tertiana  lethargica,  Tort.  ib. 

Tritaeophya  carotica,.&wz;.  fp.  .7.  Lautter ,  1.  7.  14. 

Tertianae 
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Febres.  Tertiana  apoplectics,  Morion .  Exerc.  I.  cap.  ix. 

Tcrtiana  foporofa,  Werlhof.  de  febr.  p.  6. 

Fcbris  epidemics  Urbevetana,  Lancif.  de  noxis  pal. 
effluv.  I.  II.  c.  3. 

The  remittent  fevers  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
■the  true  intermittents,  as  being  generally  attended  with 
much  greater  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  putrefcency  in  the  fluids  than  the  latter. 
Sauvages  divides  liis  tritoe opliy a,  a  remittent  tertian, 
into  the  following  fpecies  : 

139  1.  T ritaophya  fyncopalis ,  or  that  attended  with  faint¬ 
ing.  It  begins  like  a  tertian,  with  cold  fucceeded  by 
heat  and  profufe  fweating  ;  but  attended  with  much 
more  dangerous  fymptoms,  fiich  as  cardialgia,  enor¬ 
mous  vomiting,  great  weaknefs,  fma.ll  contracted 
pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and,  unlefs  time¬ 
ly  aftiftance  be  given,  kills  during  the  fecond  or  third 
paroxyfm. 

140  2.  The  caufits ,  or  burning  fever  of  Hippocrates, 
returns  every  third  day  without  any  new  fenfation 
of  cold;  and  is  attended  with  great  thirft,  heat, 
but  without  diarrhoea  or  fweat,  and  continues  only 
for  one  week  or  two  at  the  utmoft.  It  attacks  chief¬ 
ly  young  people  of  a  robuft  and  bilious  habit  of  body, 
who  have  been  accitftomcd  to  much  exercife,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  during  the  heats  of  fummer,  and  have 
alfo  ufed  a  phlogiftic  regimen.  The  tongue  is  dry, 
fometimes  black  ;  the  urine  of  a  red  or  flame  colour  ; 
together  with  pain  of  the  head,  anxiety,  and  fome¬ 
times  other  fymptoms  flill  more  dangerous. 

141  3.  Tritaophya  Vratijlavienfis ,  was  a  peflilential  difeafe 
occafioned  by  famine,  during  which  the  people  fed  on 
putrid  aliments:  the  air  was  infe&ed  by  the  vafl  num¬ 
bers  of  bodies  of  thofe  flain  in  battle,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  alfo  deje&ed  by  reafon  of  being  deprived  of  their 
harveft,  and  other  calamities  ;  to  all  winch  was  added 
the  continuance  of  a  calm  in  the  atmofphere  for  a  long 
time.  It  began  with  an  acute  fever,  leipyria  or  cold¬ 
nefs  of  the  external  parts  and  fenfation  of  burning  heat 
inwardly  ;  general  weaknefs  ;  pain  of  the  head  and  prae- 
cordia ;  ferous  or  bilious  diarrhoea  ;  a  delirium,  in 
fome  furious,  and  accompanied  with  a  dread  of  be- 

.  ing  expofed  to  the  air ;  on  the  fecond  day  the  third: 

was  violent,  attended  with  a  bilious  vomiting,  as  well 
as  diarrhoea,  tough  vifeid  fpitting,  fainting,  burning 
heat  in  the  bowels,  the  tongue  dry  and  feeming  as  if 
burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  a  fuppreflion  of  the  voice,  anxi- 
■  ety,  ftupor;  after  which  quickly  followed  convulfions 
and  death.  In  fome  fevers  a  leipyria  came  on  with  an 
exceeding  great  cold  of  the  extremities,  prefently  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  intolerable  heat  of  the  vifeera,  with  fymp- 
tomatic  fweats,  violent  diarrhoea,  followed  by  a  very 
itchy  miliary  eruption.  On  the  fourth  day  came  on 
copious  fweats,  fpafms  of  the  lower  jaw,  naufea,  invo¬ 
luntary  paffing  of  urine,  flight  delirium,  a  dux  of  ichor¬ 
ous  matter  from  the  noftrils,  ,an  exceeding  tough  fpit¬ 
ting,  an  epilepfy,  and  death.  Profeffor  Hahn,  who 
gives  the  hiflory  of  this  difeafe,  was  himfelf  attacked 
by  it,  and  fuffered  in  the  following  manner  :  On  the 
firft  day  was  a  violent  feverifh  paroxyfm  without  rigor, 
a  fharp  pain  in  the  occiput,  and  immediately  an  i nil: in¬ 
mate  ry  pain  over  the  whole  head  ;  the  feet  were  ex¬ 
tremely  cold,  and  the  extremities  rigid  with  fpafms. 
The  pain  continued  to  increafe  daily  to  fueh  a  degree, 
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that  the  contafl  of  the  air  itfelf  became  at  lafl  intoler-  Tertiana. 
able.;  a  deje&ion  of  mind  and  incredible  weaknefs  fol- 
lowed  ;  he  pafled  reftlefs  nights  with  continual  fweat¬ 
ing,  heavy  and  pained  eyes,  and  an  univerfal  fenfation 
of  rheumatifm  over  the  whole  body.  On  the  third 
day  the  pains  were  affuaged,  but  lie  had  a  very  bad 
night.  On  the  fourth  day  all  the  fymptoms  were  worfe, 
the  feet  quite  chilled,  tlie  hands  very  red  and  agitated 
with  convulfive  motions  ;  he  was  terrified  with  appre- 
henfions  of  death,  and  had  a  vomiting  every  now  and 
then  :  this  day  fponges  dipped  in  cold  water  were  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  whole  body,  and  he  ufed  cold  water  for 
his  drink.  On  the  eighth  day  the  pulfe  was  convul¬ 
five  ;  and  the  pains  were  fo  violent  that  they  made  him 
cry  out  almoft  continually.  On  the  ninth  day  he  was 
delirious,  and  threw  up  fome  grumous  blood.  On  the 
1  ith  his  pulfe  was  more  quiet,  and  he  had  a  fweat ;  a 
deco&ion  of  the  bark  was  given  :  his  voice  was  bro¬ 
ken,  his  fpeecli  interrupted,  and  his  teeth  chattered  up¬ 
on  one  another.  On  the  12th  his  jaw  was  convulfed, 
he  had  a  rifus  fardonicus,  and  deafnefs ;  after  which 
the  paroxyfins  returned  lefs  frequently,  and  only  to¬ 
wards  night.  On  the  14th  he  had  a  chilling  cold  over 
the  whole  body,  a  cold  fweat  ;  frequent  lotions  were 
applied,  and  all  the  fymptoms  became  milder.  On  the 
1 8th  he  had  a  quick  delirium,  but  fainted  as  foon  as 
taken  out  of  bed  ;  a  fenfation  of  hunger,  followed  by 
copious  fweats  ;  profound  fleep  ;  an  averfion  from 
noife  ;  every  tiling  appeared  new  and  extraordinary. 

On  the  36th  a  cholera  ;  on  the  4.8th  a  fealing  off  of  the 
ikin,  and  falling  off  of  the  nails.  This  epidemic  car¬ 
ried  off  above  3000  people  at  Warfaw.  Frequent  lo¬ 
tion  of  the  body  either  cold  or  tepid,  watery  glyfters, 
and  the  copious  introdu&ion  of  watery  fluids  under 
the  form  of  drink,  were  of  fervice.  But  the  moll  fa¬ 
vourable  crifis  was  under  the  form  of  fome  cutaneous 
eruption. 

4.  Trltaophya  typhodes .  The  principal  fymptom  of  x4» 
this  fever  was  a  continual  fweat  with  which  the  pa- 
tients  were  almoft  always  wet  ;  with  paroxyfms  re¬ 
turning  every  third  day.  Sauvages  tells  us,  that  he 

had  twice  an  opportunity  of  obferving  this  fever  ;  one 
was  in  the  teacher  of  an  academy,  about  40  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  melancholic  temperament.  He  fweated 
every  other  night  fo  plentifully,  that  lie  was  obliged 
to  change  his  linen  nine  times  ;  and  even  on  the  inter¬ 
mediate  days  was  never  perfectly  free  of  fever,  and  had 
his  fkin  moiftened  with  fweat.  The  other  was  of  a 
woman  who  went  about  in  man’s  clothes,  and  was  dis¬ 
covered  only  after  her  death.  The  difeafe  began  with 
a  flight  fenfation  of  cold,  after  which  fhe  fweated  for 
eight  hours.  It  was  attended  with  the  higheft  de¬ 
bility,  anxiety,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  infatiable 
hunger. 

5.  Trltaophya  el  odes,  was  an  inflammatory  epide-  143 
mic,  but  not  contagious,  terminating  about  the  14th 

or  2 1  ft  day.  The  difeafe  came  on  in  the  night-time, 
with  difturbed  reft,  univerfal  weaknefs,  watchings, 
great  heat  and  fweat,  rednefs  of  the  face  and  almoft 
of  the  whole  body,  fparkiing  eyes,  the  tongue  dry 
and  white  ;  a  hard,  tenfe,  and  turgid  pulfe  :  aoout  the 
third  day  a  kind  of  frenzy  frequently  came  on  with  the, 
feverifh  paroxyfm,  the  forerunner  of  an  univerfal  mi¬ 
liary  eruption  ;  or  what  was  worfe,  with  purple  ipots 
fo  clofe  together,  that  they  looked  like  an  eryfipelas 
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bres.  of  ta£  whole  body.  Sometime*  blifters  of  the  fize 

~v - 1  of  fmall  pearls,  filled  with  acrid  ferum,  appeared  on 

the  neck,  armpits,  and  trunk  of  the  body,  which 
were  of  all  others  the  mod:  dangerous.  There  was  a 
variety  of  the  difeafe,  which  our  author  calls  ihehumo- 
ralis ,  and  in  which  the  pulfe  was  foft  and  feeble,  with 
greater  weaknefs  over  the  whole  body,  and  the  difpo- 
fition  to  deep  more  frequent  than  in  the  other ;  the 
eyes  languid  ;  the  tongue  very  white,  but  not  dry  ;  and 
worms  were  difcharged. 

144  6.  Tnfacphya  ajjodes .  This  fpecie3  arofe  from  a 

foulnefs  of  the  primoe  vice,  and  the  effluvia  of  waters  in 
which  hemp  had  been  fteeped.  It  began  with  rigor, 
followed  by  great  heats,  reftleffnefs,  tolling  of  the 
limbs,  terrible  faintings,  immoderate  third,  arynefs  of 
tongue,  delirium,  and  at  length  exceffive  watchings  ; 
thefe  lad,  however,  were  lefs  dangerous  than  vertigos 
or  comatofe  difpofitions,  which  brought  on  convulfions 
or  apoplexies. 

*45  7.  Tritaophya  carotica .  This  had  exacerbations 

every  other  evening ;  and  its  didinguidiing  fymptom 
was  an  excellive  inclination  to  deep,  preceded  by  a  fe- 
vere  headach,  and  followed  by  delirium,  and  fometimes 
convulfions  ;  the  tongue  was  black,  and  the  patient 
infenfible  of  third  after  the  delirium  came  on.  In 
thofe  cafes  where  the  difeafe  proved  fatal,  a  fubful- 
tus  tendinum  and  other  grievous  fymptoms  came  on. 

*46  8.  Trlteophya  letpyria  is  only  a  variety  of  the  tritae- 

ophya  caufus,  already  defcribed. 

*47  9.  T ritaophya  dcceptlva .  This  fpecies  at  fird 

affumes  the  appearance  of  a  continued  fever ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  degenerates  into  a  remittent,  or  even  an  in¬ 
termittent.  It  is  defcribed  by  Sydenham,  but  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  remarkable  fymptoms. 

148  10.  The  lad  of  Sauvages’s  fpecies  of  Tritaeophya 

belonging  to  the  remitting  tertian  is  the  Americana . 
This,  according  to  Sauvages,  is  the  ardent  fever  with 
which  the  Europeans  are  ufually  feized  on  their  fird 
coming  to  America,  and  generally  carries  off  one  half 
of  them.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  the  very 
acute  and  the  acute .  The  very  acute  ends  before  the 
feventh  day.  It  comes  on  a  few  days  after  the  per- 
fon’s  arrival,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  with  dyfpnoea  and 
fighing  from  weaknefs,  headach,  laffitude,  pain  of  the 
loins  :  a  pyrexia  fucceeds,  with  great  third,  fvvcat,  and 
heat  ;  the  ficknefs  increafes,  naufea  comes  on,  with  vo¬ 
miting  of  porraceous  bile  ;  the  tongue  rough,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  often  cold ;  watching,  furious  delirium  5  and 
the  patient  frequently  dies  on  the  third  day.  Copious 
fweats,  and  a  plentiful  hacmorrhagy  from  the  note  on 
the  fifth  day,  but  not  fooner,  are  ferviceablc  ;  but  a 
bilious  diarrhoea  is  the  bed  crifis  of  all. 

The  acute  kind  terminates  mod  frequently  on  the 
ninth,  but  very  rarely  goes  beyond  the  fifteenth  day. 
Death  frequently  comes  on  between  the  fourth  and  fe- 
venth  days.  It  begins  with  headach,  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  fometimes  fhivering  ;  great  lafiitude,  dyf¬ 
pnoea,  third  ;  burning  fever,  increasing  every  third  .day ; 
inflation  of  the  abdomen,  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  do- 
mach,  naufea,  and  bilious  vomiting.  Such  is  the  date 
■of  the  difeafe  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  eyes  are 
red,  and  full  of  tears  ;  the  urine  pellucid  ;  there  is  a 
low  delirium,  and  continual  anxiety  ;  the  tongue  is  dry 
and  red,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  black,  which 
is  a  dill  worfe  fign  ;  the  pulfe,  formerly  drong  and 
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full,  finks  about  the  fourth  day,  and  becomes  tenfe  Tertians, 
and  fpafmodic  :  if  a  cams  then  comes  on,  the  patient  ~ — J 
dies  the  fifth  or  fixth  day  ;  but  if  the  pulfe  keeps  up, 
and  no  earns  comes  on,  a  crifis  is  to  be  expe&ed  by 
fweat,  by  a  copious  hsemorrhagy  from  the  nofe,  or, 
which  is  dill  more  fafe,  by  a  bilious  diarrhoea,  which  is 
never  falutary  if  it  comes  on  before  the  fifth  day. 

To  the  remitting  tertian  alfo  belong  the  following 
fpecies  mentioned  by  Sauvages,  viz. 

1.  Tertiana fubconllnua.  This  begins  like  a  genuine  *4$ 
tertian,  and  at  fird  hath  didindt  paroxyfms  ;  but  thefe 
grow  gradually  more  and  more  obfeure,  the  difeafe  ac¬ 
quiring  daily  more  of  the  appearance  of  continued 
fever,  by  which  it  is  to  be  didinguiflied  from  the 
other  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
joined  with  thofe  fymptoms  which  attend  the  fatal  fe¬ 
ver  already  mentioned  ;  as  cardialgia,  cholera,  fyncope. 

&c.  but  in  a  much  lefs  degree.  The  difeafe  commonly 
begins  with  little  or  no  fenfe  of  cold,  but  rather  a  fen- 
fation  of  heat ;  when  the  tertian  is  doubled,  it  has  fird 
a  ilighter  and  then  a  more  fevere  fit  ;  and  thus  goes 
on  with  an  exacerbation  on  the  even  days  :  and  though 
it  fhould  change  from  a  double  into  a  iingle  tertian, 
we  are  dill  to  fufpedi  it,  if  a  weak  lit  is  the  forerunner 
of  a  very  drong  one.  This  change  of  the  tertian  in¬ 
to  a  continued  fever  is  alfo  to  be  prognodicated  if  a  heat 
remarkable  to  the  touch  is  perceived  on  the  day  of  in- 
termiffion,  together  with  fome  didurbance  of  the  pulfe, 
third,  and  drynefs  of  the  tongue  ;  all  bf  which  fhow 
an  univerfal  tendency  to  inflammation  :  the  fame  is 
foretold  by  the  urine  being  in  fmall  quantity,  and  very 
red,  or  of  a  faffron  colour  ;  alfo  an  ulcerous  or  aph¬ 
thous  inflammation  of  the  throat,  with  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  or  any  very  fevere  fymptom  coming  on  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  excepting  only  a  delirium, 
which  is  ealily  removed. 

2.  Quotidiana  deceptiva .  This  is  a  diforder  of  an  xjo 
inflammatory  kind,  with  a  drong  tendency  to  putref- 
cency,  and  fometimes  affumes  the  form  of  a  quotidian. 

In  it  the  patient  frequently  complains  of  cold  when  he 
really  is  hot,  and  the  remiffion  is  very  indiilinft  ;  and 
the  difeafe  is  known  by  the  great  languor  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  the  foulnefs  of  his  tongue. 

3.  Amphimcrina  cardiaca  is  an  acute  malignant  fever,  15  s 

with  daily  exacerbations,  attended  with  fainting  and 
vomiting  of  green  bile.  Afterwards,  the  weaknefs  in- 
creafing,  the  patients  extremities  grow  cold,  and  a 
profufe  fweat  comes  on,  which  is  frequently  fucceeded 

by  death  on  the  fourth  day.  Another  fpecies  refemb- 
ling  this  Sauvages  calls  the  fyncopalis  ;  but  the  cardiaca 
differs  from  it  in  being  attended  with  cardialgia. 

4.  Amphimerina  paludofa .  This  is  the  fever  de-  xyz 
feribed  by  the  Britiffl  phyficians  under  many  different 
names,  and  appearing  under  various  forms,  according 

to  the  different  conilitutions  of  the  patients.  This 
fever  in  the  Eaff  Indies,  according  to  Dr  Lind  of 
Windfor,  generally  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  begins 
with  a  fenfe  of  debility  and  a  very  great  lownefs  of 
fpirits.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  attended  with  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  chillinefs,  a  dizzinefs,  a  naufea,  very 
acute  pains  in  the  head  and  loins,  and  a  trembling  of 
the  hands  ;  the  countenance  is  pale,  the  flrin  commonly 
very  dry  and  corrugated,  the  eyes  dull  and  heavy,  the 
pulfe  quick  and  fmall,  the  breath  generally  difficult, 
and  interrupted  with  hiccough. 
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As  the  paroxyfm  increafes,  the  chillinefs  now  and 
then  gives  way  to  irregular  heats,  which  foon  become 
violent  and  permanent  ;  the  naufea  likewife  increafes  ; 
and  in  fome  there  comes  on  a  vomiting,  in  which  they 
throw  up  a  great  deal  of  bile.  Sometimes  bile  is 
likewife  voided  by  flool.  The  fkin  grows  red  ;  the 
eyes  fmall,  and  fometimes  not  a  little  inflamed.  The 
pulfe  becomes  fuller,  and  the  breath  more  difficult, 
attended  with  great  reftleffnefs,  and  a  troublefome 
third  ;  notwithftanding  which  (fo  great  is  the  naufea) 
the  patient  cannot  endure  any  kind  of  liquids.  The 
tongue  becomes  foul,  and  the  pain  of  the  head  and 
loins  more  violent  ;  a  delirium  then  follows  ;  a  flight 
moidure  appears  on  the  face,  and  from  thence  fpreads 
to  the  other  parts  ;  whild  the  violence  of  the  other 
fymptoms '  abates,  and  (hows  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
miffion,  which  is  completed  by  plentiful  fweats. 

On  the  fever’s  remitting,  the  pulfe  returns  almod  to 
its  natural  date  ;  the  pains  of  the  head  and  loins  dill 
continue,  though  fomewhat  lefs  violent,  as  likewife 
the  naufea  and  want  of  appetite.  When  the  difeafe 
gains  drength,  the  remifiion  is  fcarcely  obvious,  and 
is  immediately  followed  by  another  paroxyfm  ;  which 
begins,  not  indeed  with  fo  great  a  fhivering,  but  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  greater  pain  of  the  head,  the  greateft 
anxiety,  a  heartburn,  naufea,  vomiting,  and  bilious 
dools.  The  matter  mod  commonly  evacuated  by  vo¬ 
mit  and  dool,  is  whitifh  like  chalk  and  water,  or  curd¬ 
led  milk  which  is  vomited  by  fucking  children,  when 
the  curd  is  much  broke  down.  A  heat,  immoderate 
third,  and  delirium,  now  come  on.  The  tongue  be¬ 
comes  more  foql  ;  the  teeth  and  iniide  of  the  lips  are 
covered  with  a  black  crud;  the  breath  grows  hot  and 
fetid  :  another  remifiion  enfues,  attended  with  a  fweat  ; 
but  this  remifiion  is  both  fhorter  and  lefs  obvious  than 
the  fird. 

This  fecond  remifiion  is  fucceeded  by  a  paroxyfm, 
in  which  the  fymptoms  are  far  more  violent  than  in 
the  former  ;  that  which  the  patient  difcharges  by  vo¬ 
miting  and  purging  is  more  fetid  ;  the  mouth,  teeth, 
and  infide  of  the  lips,  are  not  only  covered  with  a 
black  cruft,  but  the  tongue  becomes  fo  dry  and  did, 
that  the  patient’s  voice  can  fcarce  be  heard.  Vio¬ 
lent  delirium,  with  reftleffnefs  and  anxiety,  come  on 
chiefly  during  the  paroxyfm  ;  nor  do  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms  abate  till  the  fever  remits,  and  the  patient 
fweats. 

When  the  fever  becomes  fo  violent,  during  the 
third  fit,  as  to  end  in  death,  which  is  generally  •  the 
cafe,  fome  of  the  Tick  have  a  coma  ;  in  others  the  de¬ 
lirium  becomes  more  violent.  The  difcharges  now 
become  more  fetid,  and  have  a  cadaverous  fmell  ;  the 
dools  are  involuntary  j  the  pulfe  is  fo  quick,  fmall,  and 
irregular,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  counted,  or  even  felt  ; 
a  cold  fweat  is  diffufed  over  the  whole  body,  efpecially 
the  head  and  neck  :  the  face  becomes  Hippocratic 
and  convulfed  ;  the  patient  picks  the  bedclothes  ;  a 
fubfultus  tendinnm  comes  on  ;  the  fick  lie  condantly 
on  their  backs,  and  infenfibly  Aide  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed  ;  their  extremities  grow  cold  ;  they  are  then 
feized  with  convulfions,  with  which  the  fcene  clofes. 

In  this  fever,  the  urine,  which  at  the  beginning  is 
pale,. becomes  of  a  deeper  colour  by  degrees,  but 
without  depositing  any  fediment.  There  feldom  or 
never  appear  any  petechia,  and  the  prickly  heat 
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which  was  before  on  the  fkin  vanifhes  on  the  fird  Tertiana. 

appearance  of  the  fever.  But  though  thefe  were  the  - Y— ' 

general  fymptoms  of  this  diforder,  they  varied  in  the 
different  fubjeds,  and  at  different  feafons  of  the  _  fame 
year.  The  pulfe,  for  example,  in  fome,  was  quick  in 
the  beginning  of  the  diforder  ;  in  others,  it  varied 
with  the  other  fymptoms.  The  fkin  was  generally 
dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit  ;  but  in  fome  it  was 
moiff,  and  covered  with # fweat  from  the  very  fird 
beginning  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  diforder  raged  mod,  the  remidions  were 
very  imperfed  and  obfeure  ;  but,  on  the  return  of 
winter  and  the  healthy  feafon,  they  became  more  re¬ 
gular,  and  the  difeafe 'affumed  the  appearance  of  an 
intermitting  fever,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  at  length  not 
to  be  didinguifhed  from  it.  In  fome  the  remidions 
could  fcarce  be  perceived,  and  the  fever  continued  for 
two  weeks  without  any  material  change  for  the  better 
or  the  worfe.  At  this  time  numbers  were  feized  with 
it.  When  the  diforder  continued  for  any  time  with¬ 
out  a  change,  it  generally  ended  in  death  ;  while  the 
weather  grew  better,  it  fometimes,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  days,  from  a  common  fever  became  an  intermit¬ 
ting  one,  and  the  patient  recovered,  unlefs  his  liver, 
which  was  fometimes  the  cafe,  happened  to  be  affeded. 

The  cure  of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver  proved  un¬ 
certain  and  tedious  ;  as  it  was  commonly  followed  by 
a  colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  generally  endangered 
the  patient’s  life.— Every  fucceeding  paroxyfm  was 
obferved  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  preceding  ; 
the  third  generally  proved  fatal  ;  fome  died  dining 
the  firft.  When  this  happened,  the  fever,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  was  called  a pucciy  that  is,  a  ftiong 
fever. 

This  difeafe,  according  to  Dr  Lind  of  Haflar  hof- 
pital,  is  the  autumnal  fever  of  all  hot  countries,  the 
epidemic  difeafe  between  the  tropics,  and  the  difeafe 
moft  fatal  to  Europeans  in  all  hot  and  unhealthy  cli¬ 
mates.  All  authors  agree  th,at  intermittents  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  particularly  this  dangerous  kind  of  them,  are 
produced  by  heat  and  moifture.  Dr  Lind  of  Wind- 
for  remarks,  that  the  European  feamen  are  veiy  fub- 
jed  to  the  fever  above-mentioned  when  they  happen 
to  arrive  at  Bengal  in  autumn.  They  are  predifpof- 
ed  to  it  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  their  confine¬ 
ment  on  board,  the  very  great  heats  to  which  they  are 
expofed  during  the  voyage,  and  their  lying  for  hours 
together  expofed  to  the  night  colds* 

Moft  of  the  meat  ufed  by  the  crews  of  thofe  flups 
is  falted,  and  often  in  a  putrid  date,  without  any  frefli 
vegetables,  they  having  only  bifeuits,  and  fome  other 
farinaceous  matters.  The  quantity  of  the  vinous  or 
fpirituous  liquors  allowed  them  is  by  far  too  fmall  to 
fubdue  the  putrefeent  difpofition  of  their  animal  food* 

Their  fluids  confequently  become,  from  day  to  day, 
more  and  more  putrefeent,  and  of  courfe  the  more  apt 
to  breed  and  contrad  this  diforder.  This  difpofition 
is  likewife  induced  by  their  being  flowed  very  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  and 
in  a  foul  air,  efpecially  when  the  weather  happens  to- 
be  too  ftormy  to  permit  the  hatches  and  port-holes  to 

be  kept  open.  ,  .  ,  T 

Though  the  heats  they  endure  in  the  voyage  to  In¬ 
dia  are  lefs  confiderable  than  thofe  of  the  country  it- 
felf,  yet  they  are  too  much  for  tin  European  conftitution 
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Febres.  to  bear.  The  general  heat  at  fea  within  the  tropics  is 
about  84°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  relax  them,  and  promote  a  corruption  of  their 
humours,  efpecially  when  it  coincides  with  the  above 
caufes.  It  likewife  creates  a  languor  and  indolence, 
which  alone  are  fufficient  to  increafe  that  putrefcence. 
Thefe  caufes  are  apt  to  be  confiderably  aggravated  by 
the  men’s  being  often  expofed,  when  on  duty,  for  hours 
together,  to  rain,  damp?  and  cold  air  ;  a  circumftance 
which  frequently  happens  to  them  when  working  their 
{hips  up  the  river  Ganges  in  the  night-time,  Hence 
-the  perfpiration  is  checked,  and  the  excrementitious 
fluid  which  ufed  to  be  difeharged  by  the  fkin  being 
retained  in  the  body,  contributes,  he  thinks,  very  much 
towards  the  predifpofition  to  this  difeafe. 

But  the  moll  powerful  of  all  the  remote  caufes  is 
juftly  thought  to  be  the  effluvia  of  marfhes  replete  with 
putrid  animal  fubllances.  We  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  determine  from  what  kind  of  putrid  ani¬ 
mal  fubllances  thefe  effluvia  derive  their  virus.  For 
that  every  kind  of  putrefaction  has  not  fuch  an  effedl 
appears  from  this,  that  neither  pradlical  anatomills,  nor 
thofe  who  by  their  trades  are  expofed  to  the  putrid  ef¬ 
fluvia  of  animals,  for  inllance,  fuch  tanners  and  butchers 
as  keep  their  Ihops  and  Halls  iery  dirty,  are  more 
fubjedl  than  others  to  putrid  difeafes.  Nor  are  the 
fhip-Hewards  and  their  fervants,  whole  bufinefs  it  is 
to  deliver  out  their  provifions  to  the  Ihips  crews,  and 
who  fpend  the  moll  of  their  time  amongft  the  putrid 
and  rancid  effluvia  of  the  places  in  which  thofe  pro¬ 
vifions  are  kept,  more  fubjeft  to  putrid  fevers  than 
their  fhipmates.  But  whatever  be  in  this,,  we  are  well 
allured  that  fome  particular  putrid  fermentations  pro¬ 
duce  noxious  vapours,  which,  united  with  thofe  of 
marfhes,  render  them  more  pernicious.  Hence  evi¬ 
dently  proceeds  the  extreme  mihealthfulnefs  of  a  place 
called  Culpi ,  on  the  eallern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Ihores  about  it  are  full  of  mud,  and  the  banks  co¬ 
vered  with  trees.  Oppofite  to  the  place  where  the  Ihips 
lie  there  is  a  creek,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  entrance 
Hands  the  town  of  Culpi  :  the  Ihips  lie  about  a  mile 
from  the  Ihore.  None  of  the  failors  on  board  the 
fliips  Hationed  at  this  place  enjoyed  their  health.  The 
buryingground  alfo  contributed  not  a  little  to  fpread 
the  infection.  The  ground  being  marlhy,  the  putrid 
water  flowed  from  the  old  graves  into  the  new  ones, 
which  infedled  the  gravediggers  and  thofe  that  at¬ 
tended  the  funerals  ;  and  from  this  caufe  many  were 
fuddenly  feized  while  they  were  performing  the  lalt 
duty  to  their  companions.  This  place  has  ever  been 
remarkable  for  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  its  air.  It  was 
once  cutlomary  to  fend  fome  of  the  Company’s  fer¬ 
vants  here  to  receive  the  cargoes  of  the  fhips,  and  fend 
them  to  Calcutta  ;  but  fo  many  of  them  died  on  this 
duty,  that  the  Company  was  at  length  obliged  to  dif- 
penfe  with  it. 

Hence  it  plainly  appears,  how  apt  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  fubllances  are  to  render  the  effluvia  of 
fenny  places  more  pernicious  than  they  would  other- 
wife  be.  The  reafon  why  great  inundations  of  the 
Nile  and  Ganges  are  followed  by  a  healthy  feafon  is, 
that  by  this  means  the  putrid  animal  and  vegetable 
fubllances  difperfed  over  the  contiguous  countries  are 
Carried  off  into  the  fea. — The  noxious  vapours  arifing 
from  fens  fpread  but  a  little  way.  Dr  Lind  has  often 
known  fhips  crews  at  a  very  little  diilance  from  the 
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fliore  quite  free  from  this  diforder.  But  although  ^Tertiana.^ 
thefe  marlh  miafmata  lirff  bring  on  the  difeafe,  yet 
contagion  particularly  fpreads  it,  and  renders  it  more 
epidemic;  Thus  the  Drake  Eaff  Indiaman  continued 
free  from  the  diforder  for  two  weeks  together,  when 
Ihe  had  no  communication  with  the  other  fnips  ; 
whereas,  as  foon  as  the  diforder  was  brought  on  board, 
many  were  feized  with  it  within  a  few  days  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  room  to  entertain  the  leaff  doubt 
concerning  its  peftilential  nature. 

Dr  Lind  of  Hallar  hofpital  has  given  a  very  curious 
and  learned  account  of  the  appearance  of  this  fever 
throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  ve¬ 
ry  common  in  England  in  the  years  1765  and  1766, 
one  obvious  caufe  of  which  was  the  prevalence  of  the 
eallern  wind.  This  wind  in  England  is  often  faid  to 
bring  with  it  a  fog  from  the  fea  ;  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  in  many  places  of  this  illand  the  eall 
wind  frequently  raifes  a  copious  vapour  from  water, 
mud,  and  all  marlhy  or  damp  places.  To  this  exhal¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  eaffern  wind  Dr  Lind  has  often 
been  an  eye-witnefs.  When  the  wind  changes  to  the 
eaff,  the  mud  fometimes  fends  up  a  vapour  as  thick  as 
fmoke  ;  and  the  Dodlor  has  obferved  two  fifli-ponds  in 
his  neighbourhood,  one  of  frelh  and  the  other  of  fait 
water,  which  on  the  approach  of  an  eafferly  wind 
fometimes  alfo  emit  a  denfe  vapour,  as  from  a  pot  of 
boiling  writer.  In  order  to  view  this  phenomenon  di* 
ffin&ly,  the  perfon  Ihould  Hand  at  about  100  yards 
diilance  from  the  mud  or  ponds.  If  the  fun  fhines 
wdien  the  wind  changes  to  the  eaff,  he  will  obferve  a 
conffant  Hearn  of  vapours  arifing  out  of  the  ponds, 
from  about  five  to  ten  yards  in  height,  while  the  air 
about  him  remains  ferene.  As  the  vapour  or  fog  arif¬ 
ing  from  other  bodies  glides  along  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  brought  by  the  eafferly  wind  to  the 
ponds,  he  will  Hill  be  able,  for  fome  time,  to  diffin- 
guilh  the  vapours  afeending  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
ponds  from  thofe  which  are  carried  in  an  horizontal  di- 
redlion  by  the  wrind  ;  efpecially  if  the  fun  continues  to 
Ihine,  though  faintly. 

This  evaporating  quality  of  the  eaff  wind  feems  to 
manifeff  itfelf  alfo  by  its  effedls  both  on  the  thermo¬ 
meter  and  the  human  body  ;  for  a  thermometer  hung 
over  a  damp  piece  of  ground  during  the  fogs  or  ex¬ 
halations  arifing  from  it,  will  often  indicate  a  degree  of 
cold  below  the  freezing  point.  The  chillinefs  of  the 
body,  fo  fenfibly  perceived  wdien  in  this  fituation,  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  to  produce  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  fenfations,  which  the  damp  arifing  from 
the  wet  floor  in  a  chamber  communicates  to  thofe  who 
happen  to  be  in  it. 

Winds  are  not  conffant  in  their  effe&s.  As  wre  have 
fometimes  warm  weather  w  ith  a  north  wind,  and  fome-' 
times  very  little  heat  writh  one  blowing  from  the  fouth  ; 
fo  the  fogs  attending  an  eaff  wind  are  not, conffant, 
neither  is  the  evaporation  above-mentioned  at  all  times 
to  be  perceived.  It  is  poffihle,  however,  that  in  all- 
this  there  may  be  a  deception  ;  and  that  inftead  of 
fuppofing  the  quantity  of  vapours  exhaled  to  be  in- 
creafed  by  an  eafferly  wdnd,  the  coldnefs  of  that  wind 
may  only  condenfe  and  render  4  viiihle  the  vapours 
in  the  air  at  that  time.  But  even  this  fuppofitlon  is 
liable  to  great  obje<ffion8,‘as  our  coldeft  north  winds 
feldom  or  never  produce,  fuch  an  effeft,  but  on  the, 
contrary  are  attended  with  dry  and  ferene  wrcather. 
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Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  an  eaft  wind  is  ufually 
J  accompanied  with  a  cold,  damp,  and  unwholefome 
vapour,  which  is  obfcrved  to  affeCt  the  health  both  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  in  many  places  to  produce 
obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  and  alfo  to  occaiion  fre¬ 
quent  relapfes.  In  particular  fpots  of  the  low  damp 
ifland  of  Portfea,  the  ague  frequently  prevails  during 
the  autumnal  feafon,  and  in  fome  years  is  much  more 
frequent  and  violent  than  in  others.  It  is  alfo  obferv- 
able,  that  this  difeafe  always  attacks  llrangers,  or 
tliofe  who  have  formerly  lived  on  a  drier  foil,  and  in  a 
more  elevated  fituation,  with  greater  feverity  than  thofe 
who  are  natives  of  the  ifland. 

The  year  1765  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the 
long  continuance  of  the  eafterly  winds,  but  for  an  ex- 
eeflive  degree  of  heat,  which  produced  a  more  violent 
and  general  rage  of  thofe  difeafes  than  had  been  known 
for  many  years  before.  In  the  month  of  Auguft  the 
quickfilver  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  often  rofe  to 
82°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  confiderable  ad¬ 
dition  of  heat,  together  with  the  want  of  refrefliing 
rains,  greatly  fpread  the  fever,  increafed  its  violence, 
and  even  changed  its  form  in  many  places.  At  Portf- 
mouth,  and  throughout  almofl  the  whole  ifland  of 
Portfea,  an  alarming  continual  or  remitting  fever  ra¬ 
ged,  which  extended  itfelf  as  far  as  Chichefter.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  town  of  Gofport,  though  diftant  only 
one  mile  from  Portfmoutli,  enjoyed  an  almoit  total  ex¬ 
emption  from  ficknefs  of  every  kind;  whereas  in  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  farm-houfes,  a  mild  regular 
tertian  ague  diftrefted  whole  families.  The  violence  of 
the  fever,  with  its  appearances  in  a  continued, remitting, 
or  intermitting  form,  marked  in  fome  meafure  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil.  In  Portfmoutli  the  fymptoms  were 
bad,  worfe  at  Kingfton,  and  ilill  more  dangerous  and 
violent  at  a  place  called  Half-way  IJoufes  ;  a  ftreet  fo 
named,  about  half  a  mile  from  Portfmoutli,  where 
fcarcely  one  in  a  family  efcaped  this  lever,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  made  its  firit  attack  with  a  delirium.  In  the 
large  fuburb  of  Portfmoutli  called  the  Com  men  >  it  feem- 
ed  to  rage  with  more  violence  than  in  the  town,  fome 
parts  excepted  ;  but  even  whole  ftreets  of  this  fuburb, 
together  with  the  liouies  in  the  dock-yard,  efcaped  its 
attack. 

The  marines,  who  were  three  times  a -week  exercif- 
ed  early  in  the  morning  on  South  Sea  beach,  fuffered 
much  from  the  effeCt  of  the  ftagnant  water  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  morafs.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  were  frequent¬ 
ly  taken  ill  in  tlitir  ranks  when  under  arms  ;  fome  be¬ 
ing  feized  with  fucli  a  giddinefs  of  their  head,  that 
they  could  fcarcely  Hand ;  while  others  fell  down 
fpeechlefs,  and  upon  recovering  their  fenfes  complain¬ 
ed  of  a  violent  headach.  When  fuch  patients  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  hofpilal,  it  was  obferved  that  fome  few 
had  a  regular  ague,  but  that  far  the  greater  number 
laboured  under  a  remitting  fever,  in  which  fometimes 
indeed  there  was  no  perceptible  remilfion  for  feveral 
days.  A  conftant  pain  and  giddinefs  of  the  head  were 
the  moft  infeparable  and  diitreftmg  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe.  Some  were  delirious,  and  a  few  vomited  up 
a  quantity  of  bile;  but  in  all  the  countenance  was  yel¬ 
low.  A  long  continuance  of  the  fever  produced  a  drop- 
fy  or  jaundice,  or  both.  Even  a  flight  attack  reduced 
the  moft  robuft  conftitution  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  de¬ 
bility  ;  and  this  weaknefs,  together  with  the  giddi¬ 


nefs,  continued  for  a  long  time  after  the  fever.  A  Tertian*, 
fcabby  eruption  now  and  then  made  its  appearance  on''—*— 
the  lips  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  :  but  dry  itchy 
fpots  over  the  whole  body,  refembling  much  the  com¬ 
mon  itch,  and  feeming  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  that 
difeafe,  were  more  frequently  obferved  in  the  patients 
at  Portfmouth,  where  there  was  not  the  leaft  reafoa 
to  fufpeCt  any  infection. 

Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  remitting  fever  ccca- 
fioned  by  marfh  miafmatain  England.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands  its  fymptoms  are  not  much  different.  Dr  Wind 
informs  us,  that  at  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Welt 
Zealand,  a  ficknefs  generally  reigns  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  which 
is  always  moft  violent  after  hot  fummers.  It  commences 
after  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  end  of  July  ;  the  fo  on¬ 
er  it  begins  the  longer  it  continues,  and  it  is  only  check¬ 
ed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  weather.  Towards  the  end' 
of  Auguft  and  the  beginning  of  September  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  burning  fever,  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  bile, 
which  is  called  the  gall ficknefs .  This  fever,  after  con¬ 
tinuing  three  or  four  days,  intermits,  and  aifumes  the 
form  of  a  double  tertian  ;  leaving  the  patient  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  ©r  perhaps  fooner.  Strangers  that  have  been 
accuftomed  to  breathe  a  dry  pure  air  do  not  recover  fo 
quickly.  Foreigners  in  indigent  circumftances,  fuch 
as  the  Scots  and  German  foldiers,  who  are  garrifoned 
in  the  adjacent  places,  are  apt  after  thofe  fevers  to  have 
a  fwelling  in  their  legs  and  a  dropfy  ;  of  which  many 
die. 

Thefe  difeafes,  the  DoCtor  obferves,  are  the  fame 
with  the  double  tertians  common  within  the  tropics. 

Snch  as  are  feized  with  the  gall  ficknefs  have  at  fir  it 
fome  fiufhes  of  heat  over  the  body,  a  lof-3  of  appetite, 
a  white  foul  tongue,  a  yellow  tinCt  in  the  eyes,  and  a 
pale  colour  in  the  lips.  Such  as  live  well,  drink  wine, 
and  have  warm  clothes  and  good  lodgings,  do  not  fut- 
fer  fo  much  during  the  iiekly  feafon  as  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  ;  however,  thefe  difeafes  are  not  infectious,  and  fel- 
dom  prove  mortal  to  the  natives. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  the  prevailing  epi¬ 
demic  of  autumn  in  all  marfhy  countries,  is  a  fever  of 
an  intermitting  nature,  commonly  of  a  tertian  form, 
but  of  a  bad  kind  \  which,  in  the  damped  places  and 
worft  feafons,  appears  as  a  double  tertian,  a  remitting, 
or  even  an  ardent  fever.  But  however  thefe  fevers  may 
vary  in  their  appearance  according  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient  and  other  circumftances,  they  are  allfof 
a  fimilar  nature.  For  though,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epidemic,  when  the  heat  or  rather  the  putrefaction  in 
the  air  is  the  greateft,  they  affume  a  continued  or  a 
remitting  iorm,  yet  by  the  end  of  autumn  they  ufually 
terminate  in  regular  intermittents. 

In  Zealand,  where  the  air  is  mere  corrupted  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  this  diftemper,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  is  called  the  gall ficknefs  ;  and 
indeed  both  the  redundance  and  depravation  of  the 
gall  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  has  been  generally 
aferibed  to  the  corruption  and  overflowing  oi  that  hu¬ 
mour.  But  though  it  cannot  with  jultice  be  faid  to 
originate  from  corrupted  gall  or  bile,  it  is  certain  that 
the  difeafe  may  be  continued,  and  the  fymptoms  ag¬ 
gravated,  by  an  increafed  fecretion  and  putrefaction  of 
the  bile  occafionedby  the  fever.  In  proportion  to  the 
coolnefs  of  the  feafon,  to  the  height  and  drynefs  of  the 

ground. 
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Febres.  ground,  this  diflemper  is  milder,  remits  or  intermits 

- - - - more  freely,  and  removes  further  from  the  nature  of  a 

continued  ft^cr.  The  higher  ranks  of  people  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  lead  liable  to  the  difeafes  of  the  marfhes;.  for 
fuch  countries  require  dry  houfes,  apartments  railed 
above  the  ground,  moderate  exerciie,  without  labour 
%  in  the-  fun  or  evening  damps,  a  jud  quantity  of  fer- 
mented  liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables,  and  frefh  meats. 
Without  fuch  helps,  not  only  flrangers,  but  the  natives 
thexnfelves  are  fickly,  efpecially  after  hot  and  clofe  fum- 
mers.  The  hardieft  conditions  are  very  little  ex¬ 
empted  more  than  others;  and  hence  the  Britifh  in  the 
Netherlands  have  always  been  fubjedl  to  fevers. 

By  this  dillemper  the  Britifli  troops  were  haraffed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  from  1743  *-°  I747* 
It  appeared  in  the  month  of  Augud  1743  >  the 
roxyfms  came  on  in  the  evening,  with  great  heat,  third;, 
a  violent  headach,  and  often  a  delirium.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms  laded  moll  of  the  night,  but  abated  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  an  imperfeft  fweat,  fometimes  with  an  hae- 
morrhagy  of  the  nofe  or  a  loofenefs.  The  ftomach 
from  the  beginning  was  difordered  with  a  naufea  and 
fenfc  of  oppreflion,  frequently  with  a  bilious  and  of¬ 
fensive  vomiting.  If  evacuations  were  either  negleft- 
ed,  or  too  fparingly  ufed,  the  patient  fell  into  a  conti¬ 
nued  fever,  and  fometimes  grew  yellow  as  in  a  jaundice* 
When  the  feafon  was  further  advanced,  this  fever  was 
attended  with  a  cough,  rheumatic  pains,  and  fizy  blood. 
The  officers  being  better  accommodated  than  the  com¬ 
mon  men,  and  the  cavalry  who  had  cloaks  to  keep  them 
warm,  were  not  fo  fubjedl  to  it :  and  others  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  army,  but  lay  in  quarters,  were  lead  of 
all  affe&ed  ;  and  the  lefs  in  proportion  to  their  being 
little  expofed  to  heats,  night-damps,  and  the  other  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  fervice. 

In  this  manner  did  the  remitting  fever  infed  the 
army  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  war;  and  that  ex¬ 
actly  in  proportion  to  their  dillanee  from  the  marfhy 
places,  of  which  we  have  feveral  notable  indances  in 
Pringle’s  oblervations.  In  Hungary  the  fame  difeafe 
appears  with  ftill  more  violence,  and  is  readily  compli¬ 
cated  with  fevers  of  a  truly  peftileiitial  nature,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  extremely  dangerous..  Hun¬ 
gary  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  mod  fickly  climate  in 
Europe,  and  indeed  as  bad  as  any  in  the  world.  Here 
it  was  where  the  crufaders,  in  only  marching  through 
the  country  to  invade  Alla,  often  iod  half  their  num¬ 
ber  by,  licknefs  ;  and  where  the  Auftrians  not  long 
fince  buried,  in  a  few  years,  above  40,000  of  their  bed 
troops,  who  fell  a  facrilice  to  the  malignant  difpoiition 
of  the  Hungarian  air.  The  reafon  oi  this  uncommon 
malignity  is,  that  Hungary  abounds  with  rivers,  which, 
by  often  overflowing,  leave  that  low  flat  country  over- 
fpread  with  lakes  and  ponds  of  ftagnating  water,  and 
with  large  nnwholefome  marfhes.  So  great  is  the  im¬ 
purity  of  thefe  ftaguated  waters,  that  by  them  the  ri¬ 
vers,  even  the  Danube,  whofe  courfe  is  flow,  become 
in  fome  places  corrupted  and  offenfive.  The  air  is 
moift,  and  in  fummer  quite  fultry.  In  the  nights  of 
harved,  Kramer  tells  us,, it  was  fo  very  damp,  that  the 
Audrian  foldiers  could  not  fecurc  themfelves  from  the 
moidure  even  by  a  triple  tent-covering.  Here  epide¬ 
mical  didempers  begin  condantly  to  rage  during  the 
hotted  months  of  the  year;  which  are  July,  Augud, 
and  September  :  and  thefe  complaints,  according  to 
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the  obfervations  of  the  phyfician  above-mentioned,  are  Tertian&v 
the  fame  with  thofe  which  are  epidemic  upon  the  coad  <*- 

of  Guinea,  and  in  the  fickly  climates  of  the  Ead  and 
Wed  Indies,  of  which  malignant  fevers  of  the  remit¬ 
ting  and  intermitting  kind  are  the  mod  common  and 
dangerous. 

The  heat  of  the  fun  in  Hungary,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  is  more  intenfe  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  heat  is  the  pedi- 
lential  quality  of  the  marlhy  exhalations.  It  is  con- 
ftantly  obferved,  that  the  nearer  any  city  or  fort  is  to 
a  morafs  or  a  large  river  with  foul  and  oozy  banks, 
the  more  unhealthy  are  the  inhabitants.  At  fuch 
feafons  and  places,  the  air  fwarms  with  numberlefs 
infe&s  and  animalcules,  a  fure  fign  of  its  malignant 
difpoiition  ;  and  the  hotter  the  fummer,  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  mortal  are  the  difeafes*  In  fhort,  this 
country,  on  account  of  its  unhealthinefs,  has  been 
termed  the  grave  of  the  Germans ;  and  in  Italy,  tne 
Campania  of  Rome  is  almod  equally  unhealthy.  Lan- 
cifius,  phyfician  to  Pope  Clement  XI.  furniffies  us  with 
a  very  ftriking  indance  of  the  malignant  quality  of  the 
air  of  Campania.  Thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
fird  rank  in  Rome  having  made  an  excurfion,  upon  a 
party  of  pleafure,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber, 
the  wind  fuddenly  ihifting,  blew  from  the  fouth  over 
the  putrid  marfhes,  when  29  were  immediately  feized 
with  a  tertian  fever,  only  one  efcaping. 

The  ifland  of  Sardinia  is  annually  vifited  with  an 
epidemical  ficknefs,  which  rages  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  intemperies . 

In  fome  years  there  is  a  want  of  rain  for  four  or  five 
months  ;  and  then  it  is  that  this  ficknefs  exerts  its 
utmod  violence,  being  always  more  fatal  in  fome 
places  than  in  others,  and  in  particular  to  drangers. 

Of  this  the  Britifh  had  a  fevere  proof  in  1758. — Ad¬ 
miral  Broderick,  in  the  Prince  fhip  of  war,  anchored 
in  the.bay  of  Oridagni,  where  27  of  his  men,  fent  a- 
fliore  on  duty, were  feized  with  the  epidemical  didem- 
per  of  this  ifland;  twelve  of  them  in  particular,  who 
had  flept  on  fhore,  were  brought  on  board  delirious. 

All  of  them  in  general  laboured  under  a  low  fever,, 
attended  with  great  oppreflion  at  the  bread  and  at 
tile  pit  of  the  domach,  a  condant  retching,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  vomiting  of  bile ;  upon  which  a  delirium  oftem 
enfued.  Thefe  fevers  changed  into  double  tertians, 
and  terminated  in  obdinate  quartan  agues.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  in  this  fhip,  which  lay  only  two 
miles  from  the  land,  none  were  taken  ill  but  fuch  as 
had  been  on  fnore,  of  whom  feven  died*  The  prior 
of  a  convent,  making  a  vifit  to  the  Engliffi  officers, 
informed  them,  that  the  intemperies  of  the  ifland  was 
a  remitting  or  intermitting  fever,  and  that  he  himielt 
had  differed  feveral  attacks  of  it.  Sardinia  was  for¬ 
merly  fo  remarkable  for  its  unwholefome  air,  that  the 
Romans  ufed  to  banifh  their  criminals  thither  ;  and  it 
is  at  prefent  but  thinly  peopled,  owing  to  the  morta¬ 
lity  occafioned  by  this  annual  ficknefs.  For  although 
it  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  in  feveral  places  75 
miles  broad,  yet  it  is  computed  that  the  whole  number 
of  its  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  250,000:  an  incon- 
fiderable  number,  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  leffer,  but  comparatively  more  healthful,  ifland 
of  Corfica;  though  even  there  the  French  lod  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  troops  by  intermitting  and  remitting  fe¬ 
vers,.  - 
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,<  Febres.  vers.  In  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  too,  Dr  Clegliorn  in- 
forms  us,  that  fevers  of  this  kind  prevail  exceedingly  ; 
that  their  types  are  various,  their  fymptoms  violent, 
the  intermiffions  fallacious,  and  that  they  frequently 
and  fuddenly  prove  fatal.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
he  adds,  from  the  accounts  of  feveral  phylicians  and 
travellers,  that  epidemical  tertians  are  not  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  coafts  and  i Hands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  that  they  are  equally  frequent  and  deftruflive  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  perhaps  may  be 
.  deemed  the  anniverfary  autumnal  diflempers  of  moil 
hot  countries  in  the  world.  And  though  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Britain,  a  tertian  may  always  eafily  be 
cured  when  once  it  is  difcovered  ;  yet  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  fuch  is  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  diftemper, 
that  it  is  necefiary  to  know  it  in  the  very  beginning, 
which  is  very  difficult  for  thofe  who  have  never  feen 
any  but  the  tertians  ufually  met  with  in  Britain. 

From  Dr  Cleghorn’s  account  o'f  Minorca,  how¬ 
ever,  it  doth  not  appear  why  that  ifland  fhould  be  fo 
much  infefted  with  fevers  of  this  kind,  fince  it  is  far 
from  being  a  marfliy  country  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
is  very  dry.  The  foutli  wind,  he  obferves,  is  very 
unhealthy  ;  and  it  is  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  which 
brings  on  the  fever  :  but  hill  the  difficulty  is  not  re¬ 
moved,  becaufe  the  fea  air  is  fo  far  from  bringing  on 
fuch  dangerous  difeafes,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greateft 
prefervatives  againft  them  when  it  can  be  had.  As 
to  the  moifture  which  mull  neceflarily  accompany  an 
infular  fituation,  that  cannot  reafonably  be  admitted 
as  a  caufe  of  this  or  any  other  difeafe.  In  the  Lon¬ 
don  Medical  Obfervations  we  find  a  paper  on  a  fubjedf 
very  fimilar  to  the  prefent,  namely,  the  mifchiefs  pro¬ 
duced  by  lying  in  damp  fheets,  or  being  expofed  to 
moifl  vapour.  The  author  tells  us,  that  he  hardly  knows 
a  diftemper  the  origin  of  which  hath  not  by  fome  been 
afcribed  to  lying  in  a  damp  bed,  or  fitting  in  a  wet 
room  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  know  any  one  which  will 
certainly  be  produced  by  thefe  caufes,  and  people 
frequently  expofe  themfelves  to  fuch  caufes  without 
fuffering  any  ill  effedts.  “  It  muft  be  owned  indeed, 
(fays  he),  that  the  vapours  arifingfrom  the  bilge  water 
of  fttips  tend  to  produce  a  fcurvy.  .  The  fwampy 
plains  alfo  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  which  are 
often  overflowed,  and  low  grounds  which  cannot  rea¬ 
dily  be  drained,  and  thofe  tradls  of  land  where  the 
thicknefs  and  extent  of  the  woods  keep  the  ground 
moift  and  half  putrid  for  want  of  ventilation,  are  de¬ 
finitive  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  by  occa- 
iioning  obftinate  intermittents  in  the  colder  climates, 
and  peftilential  fevers  in  the  hotter  regions.  But  all 
this  mifchief  arifes  not  merely  from  moifture,  but  from 
an  unventilated  and  putrid  'moifture  ;  for  the  inoffen- 
fivenefs  of  mere  wetnefs,  untainted  with  putridity,  may 
be  reafonably  inferred  from  the  follovtfng  confidera- 
tions.  The  air  is  often  fully  faturated  with  moifture, 
and  could  not  be  more  filled  by  the  vapours  ariflng 
from  a  chamber  covered  with  water  ;  and  yet  nei¬ 
ther  is  any  epidemical  diftemper  produced  by  it,  nor 
are  thofe  remarkably  aggravated  with  which  the  lick 
happen  at  that  time  to  fie  afflidted.  The  air  from 
rivers  and  from  the  fea  is  probably  more  replenifhed 
with  vapours  than  inland  countries  cleared  of  their 
woods  :  yet  the  moll  celebrated  of  the  ancient  phyli- 
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cians  recommended  the  bank  of  a  running  river  for  the 
fituation  of  a  houfe,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  healtli- 
fulnefs  ;  and  many  invalids  are  fent  by  the  modern 
phylicians  to  the  fea  fide,  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fea  air. 

“  Where  the  failors  are  cleanly,  and  not  too  much 
crowded,  they  are  often  as  healthy  during  long  voy¬ 
ages  at  fea,  as  they  would  have  been  upon  any  part 
of  the  land.  Venice  is  not  obferved  to  be  lefs  healthy 
than  London  or  Paris. 

“  Thofe  who  are  much  difpofed  to  fweat,  lie  many 
hours  in  bed  clothes  impregnated  probably  with  a  lefs 
wholefome  moifture  than  would  have  been  left  in  the 
fheets  half  dried  after  walking ;  and  I  have  not  yet 
had  reafon  to  think  that  any  remarkable  injury  was 
done  to  the  health  by  the  continuance  of  fuch  fvveats 
almoft  every  night  for  weeks,  and  for  months,  except 
what  arofe  from  the  too  great  copioufnefs  of  this  eva¬ 
cuation. 

“  Children,  and  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  ftone, 
and  thofe  who,  from  other  infirmities  or  age,  con- 
ftantly  wet  their  beds  with  their  urine,  do  not  appear 
to  fuffer  in  their  health  on  this  account. 

“  It  is  a  common  practice,  in  fome  diforders,  to  go 
to  bed  wdth  the  legs  or  arms  wrapped  in  linen  cloths 
thoroughly  foaked  in  Malvern  water,  fo  that  the  fheets 
will  be  in  many  places  as  wet  as  they  can  be  ;  and  I 
have  known  thefe  patients  and  their  bedfellows  receive 
no  harm  from  a  continuance  of  this  pra&iee  for  many 
months.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  the  Malvern  water 


is  more  innocent  than  any  other  wrater  might  be,  on 
account  of  any  ingredients  with  wdiich  it  is  impregnat¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  Malvern  w-ater  is  purer  than  that  of  any 
other  fpring  in  England  which  I  ever  examined  or 
heard  of. 


“  The  greateft  valetudinarians  do  not  fcruple  to 
fpr inkle  lavender  water  upon  their  fheets  ;  and  yet, 
when  the  fpirit  is  flown  of,  there  is  left  what  is  as 
truly  w'ater  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  the  rivfer. 

“  Is  it  obferved,  that  laundrefles  are  peculiarly  un¬ 
healthy  above  other  women,  though  they  live  half 
their  time  in  the  midfl  of  wet  linen,  in  an  air  fully  fa¬ 
turated  wdth  vapours  ?  Many  other  employments  might 
be  mentioned,  the  perfons  occupied  in  which  are 
conftantly  expofed  to  wet  floors  or  pavements,  or  to 
be  furrounded  with  wratery  vapours,  or  to  have  their 
clothes  often  wret  for  many  hours  together. 

“  Is  it  the  coldnefs  of  wet  linen  which  is  to  be  feared? 
But  ftiirts  and  flieets,  colder  than  any  unfrozen  water 
can  be,  are  fafely  worn  and  lain  in  by  many  perfons, 
who,  during  a  hard  froft,  neither  w^arm  their  fhirts 
nor  their  fheets. — Or  docs  the  danger  lie  in  the  damp- 
nefs  ?  But  then  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  a  w^arm  or 
cold  bath,  and  long  continued  fomentations,  can  be 
ufed,  without  the  definition  of  thofe  who  ufe  them  ? 
Or  is  it  from  both  together  ?  Yet  we  have  long  heard 
of  the  thicknefs  and  continuance  of  the  cold  fogs  in 
the  feas  north-weft  of  England,  but  have  never  yet 
been  told  of  any  certain  ill  effet  wdiich  they  have  upon 
thofe  that  live  in  thefe  countries.” 

With  regard  to  the  caufes  of  fevers,  however,  Dr 
Lind  is  of  opinion,  that  noxious  vapours  arifing  from 
the  earth  are  for  the  moft  part  to  be  blamed.  Even 
in  countries  feemingly  dry,  and  where  violent  rains  are 
-  •  -  not 
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Febres.  not  frequent,  he  thinks  that  the  air  may  load  itfelf 
w— y with  putrid  exhalations  from  the  ground ;  and  that, 
except  in  the  burning  deferts  of  Arabia  or  Africa, 
people  are  nowhere  exempt  from  difeafes  occafioned 
by  putrid  moiflure.  In  mofl  of  the  hot  countries, 
however,  the  pernicious  effe&s  of  the  putrid  vapours 
are  by  no  means  equivocal.  In  Guinea,  they  feem  to 
be  more  extraordinary  than  anywhere  clfe  in  the 
world  ;  neither  indeed  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  hot 
and  rnoift  atmofphere  can  be  without  putrefcency.  It 
may  in  general  be  remarked,  that  in  fultry  climates, 
or  during  hot  weather,  in  ail  places  fubjed  to  great 
rains,  where  the  country  is  not  cleared  and  cultivated, 
but  is  overrun  with  thickets,  fhrubs,  or  woods,  Spe¬ 
cially  if  there  are  marfhes  or  flagnating  waters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ficknefs  may  be  dreaded,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  remitting  fever  of  which  we  now  treat.  The 
fens,  even  in  different  counties  of  England,  areknown  to 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  thofe  who  live  near 
them,  and  flill  more  fo  to  ftrangers  ;  but  the  woody 
and  marfhy  lands  in  hot  countries  are  much  more  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  health  of  Europeans.  In  all  thofe  un¬ 
healthy  places,  particularly  during  fogs  or  rains,  a  raw 
vapour,  difagreeable  to  the  fmell,  arifes  from  the  earth, 
and  efpecially  in  the  huts  or  lioufes.  But  of  all  the 
vapours  which  infeft  the  torrid  zone,  the  molt  malig¬ 
nant  and  fatal  are  the  harmattcins  :  They  are  faid  to 
arife  from  the  conflux  of  feveral  rivers  in  the  king  of 
JDormeo’s  dominions  at  Benin  (the  moll  unwholefome 
part  of  Guinea),  where  travellers  are  obliged  to  be 
carried  on  men’s  backs  for  feveral  days  journey,  through 
fwampy  grounds,  and  over  marfhes,  amidft  flunking 
ooze,  and  thickets  of  mangrove  trees  which  are  an¬ 
nually  overflown.  Thefe  vapours  come  up  the  coafl 
to  a  furprifmg  diftance,  with  the  fouth-eafl:  and  north- 
eaft  winds  :  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  in  their 
progrefs  they  have  often  changed  both  the  courfe  of 
the  winds  and  of  the  fea  currents.  The  times  of  their 
appearance  at  Cape  Coafl:  are  the  months  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  or  February.  The  north-eafl  and  fouth- 
eafl  winds  are  always  unhealthy,  but  particularly  fo 
during  the  harmattan  feafon.  Some  years  this  vapour 
is  fcarcely  perceptible ;  but  in  others  it  is  thick,  noxi¬ 
ous,  and  definitive  to  the  blacks  as  well  as  whites. — 
The  mortality  is  in  proportion  to  the  denfity  and  du¬ 
ration  of  the  fog.  It  has  a  raw  putrid  fmell  ;  and  is 
fometimes  fo  thick,  that  a  perfon  or  houfe  cannot  be 
difcerned  through  it,  at  the  diflance  of  15  or  20  yards: 
and  it  continues  fo  for  10  or  14  days  ;  during  which 
it  opens  the  feams  ci*  fhips,  fplits  or  opens  the  crevices 
of  wood  as  if  fhrunk  or  dried  with  a  great  fire,  and 
deftro-ys  both  man  and  beaft. — In  the  year  1754  or 
1755,  the  mortality  occafioned  in  Guinea  by  this 
flunking  fog  was  fo  great,  that  in  feveral  negro  towns 
the  living  were  fcarce  fufficient  to  bury  the  dead. — 
Twenty  women  brought  over  from  Holland  by  a  iiew 
governor  to  the  Callle  del  Mina ,  perifhed,  together 
with  mofl  of  the  men  in  the  garrifon.  The  gates  of 
Cape  Coafl:  caffle  were  fhut  up  for  want  of  centinelg 
to  do  duty  ;  the  blacks  dying  at  this  time  as  well  as 
the  white  people.  It  is  lucky  that  it  is  only  in  fome 
years  that  harmattans  are  fo  very  thick  and  noxious, 
otherwife  that  part  of  the  country  would  be  depopu¬ 
lated.  It  is  obferved  that  all  fogs  are  extremely  un¬ 
healthy  in  thofe  parts,  particularly  before  and  after  the 
tainy  feafonS  y  but  the  above  account  of  the  harmaU 
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tans  appeared  fo  very  extraordinary  and  incredible  to 
fome  of  Dr  Lind’s  readers,  that  he  thought  proper 
to  publifh  a  further  corroboration  of  the  fats  above- 
mentioned.  “  A  gentleman  (fays  he),  who  had  long 
rcfided  at  Cape  Coafl  caftle,  informed  me,  that  during 
the  time  of  this  fog,  being  in  the  upper  chambers  of 
the  fort,  the  boards  of  the  floor  fhrunk  fo  much,  that 
he  could  difeern  the  candles  burning  in  the  apartments 
below  him  (there  are  no  plafler  ceilings  ufed  in  thofe 
hot  countries),  and  that  he  could  then  even  diftin- 
guifh  what  people  were  doing  in  the  apartments 
below  ;  the  feams  of  the  floor  having  opened  above 
half  an  inch,  while  the  fog  lulled,  which  afterwards* 
upon  its  being  difpelied,  became  clofe  and  tight  as 
before.” 

In  this  country  the  rains  and  dews  feem  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  qualities  almofl  equally  pernicious  with  the 
fogs.  This  much  is  certain,  that  in  Guinea,  many 
of  the  principal  negroes,  and  efpecially  of  the  mulatto 
Portuguefe,  take  the  utmofl  precaution  to  avoid  being 
wet  with  thofe  rains,  efpecially  fuch  as  fall  firft.  vAt 
the  fetting  in  of  the  rainy  feafon,  they  generally  fhut 
themfelves  up  in  a  clofe  well-thatched  hut,  where  they 
keep  a  conflant  fire,  fmoke  tobacco,  and  drink  brandy, 
as  prefervatives  againft  the  noxious  quality  of  the  air 
at  that  time.  When  wet  by  accident  with  the  rain, 
they  immediately  plunge  themfelves  into  fait  water,  if 
near  it.  Thofe  natives  generally  bathe  once  a-day, 
but  never  in  the  frefh  water  rivers  when  they  are  over¬ 
flown  with  the  rains  :  at  fuch  times  they  prefer  for 
that  purpofe  the  water  of  fprings.  The  flrfl:  rains 
which  fall  in  Guinea  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  mofl  unhealthy.  They  have  been  known,  in  48 
hours,  to  render  the  leather  of  the  fhoes  quite  mouldy 
and  rotten  ;  they  ftain  clothes  more  than  any  other 
rain  ;  and  foon  after  their  commencement,  even  places 
formerly  *  dry  and  parched  fwarm  with  frogs.  At  this 
time  fkins,  part  of  the  traffic  of  Senegal,  quickly  ge¬ 
nerate  large  worms ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  the 
fowls,  which  greedily  prey  on  other  infers,  refufe  to 
feed  on  thefe.  It  has  been  farther  obferved,  that 
woollen  cloths  wet  in  thofe  rains,  and  afterwards  hung 
up  to  dry  in  the  fun,  have  fometimes  become  full  of 
maggots  in  a  few  hours. — It  is  alfo  probable,  that  as 
in  fome  of  thofe  countries  the  earth,  for  fix  or  eight 
months  of  the  year,  receives  no  moillure  from  the 
heavens  but  what  falls  in  dews,  which  every  night  re¬ 
new  the  vegetation,  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  many 
places  becomes  hard  and  incruftated  with  a  dry  feurf, 
which  pens  up  the  vapours  below  :  until  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  rains  for  fome  time,  thus  cruft  is 
foftened,  and  the  long  pent-up  vapours  fet  free.  That 
thefe  dews  do  not  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  conflant  drynefs  and  hardnefs  of  fuch 
fpots  of  ground  in  thofe*  countries  as  are  not  covered 
with  grafs  and  other  vegetables.  Thus  the  large  rivers 
in  the  dry  feafon  being  confined  within  narrow  bounds, 
leave  a  great  part  of  their  channel  uncovered,  which 
having  its  moiflure  totally  exhaled,  becomes  a  folid 
hard  crufl  ;  but  no  fooncr  the  rains  fall,  than  by  de¬ 
grees  this  long  parched-up  cruft  of  earth  and  clay  gra¬ 
dually  foftens,  and  the  ground,  which  before  had  not 
the  leafl  fmell,  begins  to  emit  a  flench,  which  in  four 
or  five  weeks  becomes  exceedingly  noifome,  at  which 
time  the  ficknefs  is  generally  mofl  violent. 

This  ficknefs,  however,  is  not  different  from  the 
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remitting  Fever  which  has  been  defcribed  under  fo 
many  various  forms  and  names.  An  inflammatory 
fever  is  feldom  obferved,  during  the  feafon  of  ficknefs 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  we  fliall  conclude  our 
description  of  the  amphimerina  paludofi  with  fome  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  furgeon’s  journal  of  a  (hip  that  failed 
up  the  rivers  of  Guinea. 

“  On  the  5th  of  April  we  failed  up  the  river  of 
Gambia,  and  found  all  the  Englifh  in  the  fort  in 
perfeCl  health.  The  furgeons  of  the  faCtory  informed 
me,  that  a  relaxation  of  the  (lomach,  and  confequent- 
ly  a  weakened  digellion,  feemed  to  bring  on  moll  of 
the  difeafes  fo  fatal  to  Europeans  in  the  iickly  feafon. 
They  were  generally  of  a  bilious  nature,  attended 
with  a  low  fever,  fometimes  of  a  malignant,  at  other 
times  of  a  remitting  kind. — On  the  12th  of  April, 
after  failing  30  miles  up  the  river  St  Domingo,  we 
came  to  Catchou,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe, 
in  Lat.  20°  N.  In  this  town  were  only  four  white 
people,  the  governor  and  three  friars.  The  number 
of  whites  ill  the  trading  (hips  were  51.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  a  little  rain  fell. 
On  the  1 3th  of  May  there  was  a  fecond  fhower,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  tornado.  On  the  1 8th  of  May  it 
rained  the  whole  day;  and  the  rain  continued,  with  but 
Ihort  intervals,  until  the  beginning  of  October. 

u  In  the  month  of  June,  almolt  two -thirds  of  the 
white  people  were  taken  ill.  Their  ficknefs  could  not 
be  well  characterized  by  any  denomination  commonly 
applied  to  fevers ;  it  however  approached  neareit  to 
what  is  called  a  nervous  fever ,  as  the  pulfe  was  always 
low,  and  the  brain  and  nerves  feemed  principally 
affedted.  It  had  alfo  a  tendency  to  frequent  remif- 
lions.  It  began  fometimes  with  a  vomiting,  but 
oftener  with  a  delirium.  Its  attack  was  commonly  in 
the  night;  and  the  patients,  being  then  delirious,  were 
apt  to  run  into  the  open  air.  I  obferved  them  fre¬ 
quently  recover  their  fenfes  for  a  Ihort  time,  by  means 
of  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  upon  their  naked  bodies. 
Tut  the  delirium  foon  returned  :  they  afterwards  be¬ 
came  comatofe,  their  pulfe  funk,  and  a  train  of  ner¬ 
vous  fymptoms  followed  ;  their  fkin  often  became 
yellow  :  bilious  vomitings  and  (tools  were  frequent 
fymptoms.  The  fever  reduced  the  patient’s  llrength 
fo  much,  that  it  was  generally  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  before  he  was  able  to  walk  abroad.  A  con- 
fuming  flux,  a  jaundice,  a  dropfy,  or  obitruCtions  in 
the  bowels,  were  the  confequences  of  it.  Of  51 
white  men,  being  the  companies  of  four  (hips  which 
were  at  Catchou,  one-third  died  of  the  fever,  and 
one-third  more  of  the  flux,  and  other  difeafes  confe- 
quent  upon  it  ;  and  of  thefe  not  one  was  taken  ill  till 
the  rains  began. 

u  I  believe,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  there 
is  fcarce  to  be  found  a  more  unhealthy  country  than 
this  during  the  rainy  feafon  :  and  the  idea  I  then  con¬ 
ceived  of  our  white  people  was  by  making  a  compa¬ 
nion  of  their  breathing  fuch  a  noxious  air,  with  a 
number  of  river-fiffi  put  into  ftagnating  water  ;  where, 
as  the  water  corrupts,  the  fifh  grow  lefs  lively,  they 
droop,  pine  away,  and  many  die. 

“  Thus  fome  perfons  became  dull,  inaCtive,  or  (light¬ 
ly  delirious,  at  intervals ;  and,  without  being  fo  much 
'as  confined  to  their  beds,  they  expired  in  that  delirious 
and  comatofe  (late  in  lefs  than  48  hours  after  being 
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in  apparent  good  health.  The  white  people  in  general  Tertiana. 
became  yellow  ;  their  (tomach  could  not  receive  much 
food  without  loathing  and  retchings.  Indeed  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  ficknefs  proved  fo  fatal,  that  recove¬ 
ries  from  it  were  fo  tedious,  and  that  they  were  at¬ 
tended  with  fluxes,  dropiies,  the  jaundice,  ague-cakes, 
and  other  dangerous  chronical  diftempers.  It  feemed 
more  wonderful  to  me  that  any  white  people  ever  reco¬ 
ver,  while  they  continue  to  breathe  fo  peiliferous  an  air 
as  that  at  Catchou  during  the  rainy  feafon.  We  were, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  30  miles  from  the  fca, 
in  a  country  altogether  uncultivated,  overflowed  with 
water,  furrounded  with  thick  impenetrable  woods,  and 
overrun  with  (lime.  The  air  was  vitiated,  noifome, 
and  thick  ;  infomuch  that  the  lighted  torches  or  candles 
burnt  'dim,  and  feemed  ready  to  be  extinguifhed  :  even 
the  human  voice  loft  its  natural  tone.  The  fmell  of  the 
ground  and  of  thehoufes  was  raw  and  offenfive;  but  the 
vapour  arifing  from  putrid  water  in  the  ditches  was  much 
worfe.  All  this,  however,  feemed  tolerable,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  infinite  numbers  of  infects  f warming 
everywhere,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  5 
which,  as  they  feemed  to  be  produced  and  cherifhed  by 
the  putrefaction  of  the  atmofphere,  fo  they  contributed 
greatly  to  increafe  its  impurity.  The  wild  bees  from 
the  woods,  together  with  millions  of  ants,  overran 
and  deftroyed  the  furniture  of  the  houfes  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  fwarms  of  cockroaches  often  darkened  the  air, 
and  extinguifhed  even  candles  in  their  flight  ;  but  the 
greateft  plague  was  the  mofehettos  and  iand-flies, 
whofe  incelfant  buzz  and  painful  (tings  were  more 
infupportable  than  any  fymptom  of  the  fever.  Be- 
fides  all  thefe,  an  incredible  number  of  frogs  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  made  fuch  a  conftant  and  dif- 
agreeable  croaking,  that  nothing  but  being  accuflom- 
ed  to  fuch  an  hideous  noife  could  permit  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  natural  (leep.  In  the  beginning  of  Odtober, 
as  the  rains  abated,  the  weather  became  very  hot ;  the 
woods  were  covered  with  abundance  of  dead  frogs, 
and  other  vermine,  left  by  the  recefs  of  the  river  ;  all 
the  mangroves  and  fhrubs  were  likevvife  overfpread 
with  (linking  (lime.” 

After  fo  particular  a  defeription  of  the  remitting  fe¬ 
ver  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  prefume 
it  will  be  needlefs  to  take  notice  of  any  little  varieties 
which  may  occur  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  as 
both  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  diftemper  are  radically 
the  fame  :  neither  (hall  we  lengthen  out  this  article 
with  further  deferiptions  of  remitting  fevers  from  the 
works  of  foreign  authors,  as,  from  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  faid,  their  nature  cannot  well  be  miftaken. 

Cure .  The  great  difficulty  in  the  cure  of  remitting 
fevers  arifes  from  their  not  being  (imple  difeafes,  but  a 
complication  of  feveral  others.  Fevers,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  have  but  three  or  four  different  appearances  which 
they  can  affume  without  a  complication.  One  is,  when 
they  are  attended  with  a  phlogiftic  diathefis  ;  another 
is,  when  they  affume  the  form  of  genuine  intennit- 
tents  ;  a  third  is,  when  they  produce  a  great  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  ;  and  the  fourth  is,  when  along 
with  this  debility  there  is  alfo  a  rapid  tendency  to  pu- 
trefadtion.  If,  therefore,  all  thefe  fpccies  happen  to 
make  an  attack  at  once,  the  mod  dangerous  fever  we 
can  imagine  will  be  produced ;  and  however  contrary 
it  may  be  to  our  theories  to  admit  the  poffibility  of 
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Febres.-  fuch  art  attack,  the  truth  of  the  faCt*  is  too  often  con- 
firmed  by  fatal  experience.  In  the  beginning  of  remit¬ 
tent  fevers,  for  inftance,  the  fymptoms  indicate  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation  :  but  if  the  practitioner  at* 
v  tempts  to  remove  this  inflammation  by  bloodletting  or 
other  evacuations,  the  pulfe  finks  irrecoverably,  and 
the  perfon  dies  with  fuch  fymptoms  as  fhow  that  the 
nervous  fyftem  has  been  from  the  beginning  greatly 
affe&ed  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  high  ftimnlants  and 
cordials,  or  *the  bark,  which  would  have  conquered 
the  nervous  part  of  the  difeafe,  increafe  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  part  of  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  by  a  too  early 
exhibition  of  them  the  patieht  alfo  dies,  but  after  ano¬ 
ther  manner. 

In  the  remitting  fever  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Dr  Lind 
of  Windfor  formed  the  following  indications  of  cure, 
i.  To  allay  the  violence  of  the  fever.  2.  To  evacuate 
the  putrid  humours,  and  take  great  care  to  prevent  the 
body  from  inclining  to  putrefaCtion.  ,  3.  To  keep  up 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  as  much  as  poffible  during 
the  diforder.  4.  To  lofe  no  time  in  preventing  the 
return  of  the  paroxyfms. 

To  allay  the  violence  of  the  fever,  every  thing  that 
can  contribute  to  increafe  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided  or  removed  ;  fuch  as  great  heat,  too  ftrong  a 
light  falling' on  the  eyes,  noife,  and  motion.  If,  du¬ 
ring  the  paroxyfm,  the  head  and  loins  be  affeCted  with 
violent  pains,  the  pulfe  be  full  and  hard,  and  the  heat 
intenfe,  bleeding  may  be  ufed,  but  with  the  greatest 
caution  :  for,  however  ufeful  this  operation  may  be  in 
cold  climates,  the  fuccefs  of  it  in  warm  ones  is  fo  far 
from  being  certain,  that  the  lives  of  the  patients  have 
been  often  very  much  endangered,  nay,  even  deftroyed 
by  it.  Dr  Badenoch,  and  the  furgeon  of  the  Ponfborne, 
endeavoured  each  of  them  to  relieve  two  patients  by 
bloodletting ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  each  of 
them  loll  one  patient.  Dr  Lind  bled  two'  patients  ; 
one  of  whom  was  Mr  Richardfon,  the  firft  mate  of 
the  ftiip,  who  conlplained  of  a  moft  violent  pain  in  his 
head,  with  a  full  hard  pulfe.  About  four  or  hve  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  .him,  by  which  he  was 
greatly  relieved  :  nor  was  the  cure  retarded  by  it  ; 
nay,  the  fever  afterwards  became  lefs  irregular.  At 
the  time  the  other  patient  wa$  bled,  the  difeafe  was 
exceedingly  frequent  and  violent.  He  was  fo  earned, 
for  bleeding,  that  he  fired  all  the  reft  with  the  fame 
deiire,  fwearing,  that  by  refufing  them  this  only  reme¬ 
dy,  every  one  of  them  would  be  fent  to  their  graves. 
To  quiet  them,  therefore,  and  get  quit  of  their  impor¬ 
tunities,  the  Doctor  complied  with  their  requeft,  and 
took  about  five  or  fix  ounces  from  him  who  had  been 
the  firft  to  require  it.  The*confequence  was,  that  he 
immediately  loft  his  ftrength  ;  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour, 
during  which  time  he  made  his  will,  was  carried  off  by 
the  next  fit.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  obferve,  and 
indeed  the  DoCtor  himfelf  makes  the  obfervation,  with 
regard  to  this  patient,  that  he  was  bled  at  an  improper 
time,  namely,  between  the  fits  ;  whereas,  had  he  been 
bled  in  the  hot  fit,  it  is  poffible  he  might  have  been 
relieved. 

In  fupport  of  the  adyantages  to  be  derived  from 
bleeding,  under  proper  circumftances,  we  have  the 
authority  both  of  Cleghorn  and  Pringle.  As  Dr 
Cleghorn  praCtifed  in  a  very  hot  country,  his  ob- 
fervations  muft  in  the  prefent  cafe  have  greater  weight 
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than  thofe  of  Pringle,  who  pra&ifed  in  a  colder 
one.  The  former  acquaints  us,  that  if  he  was  ca^Jed 
in  early  enough,  unlefs  there  was  a  ftrong  contraindi¬ 
cation,  he  always  ufed  to  take  away  fome  blood  from 
people  of  all  ages  $  namely,  from  robuft  adults,  10 
or  12  ounces  ;  from  others  a  fmaller  quantity,  in 
proportion  to  their  ftrength  and  years.  And  further,  if 
a  violent  headach,  obftinate  delirium,  and  great  heat  or 
pains  of  the  bowels,  were  urgent,  the  bleeding  was  re¬ 
peated  within  a  day  or  two.  By  this  feafonable  evacua¬ 
tion,  he  found  the  vehemence  of  all  the  paroxyfms 
fomewhat  diminifhedj  the  apyrexies  became  more  com¬ 
plete  ;  the  operation  of  emetics  and  cathartics  was  ren¬ 
dered  fafer  and  more  fuccefsful  ;  and  the  terrible  fymp¬ 
toms  which  happened  about  the  height  of  the  diftem- 
per,  fuch  as  raving  fopor ,  difficulty  of  breathing,  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  &c.  were  either 
prevented  or  mitigated.  But  if  the  fever  had  conti¬ 
nued  for  fome  time  before  he  was  called,  and  the  mafs 
of  blood  appeared  to  be  too  much  melted  down,  or  in¬ 
clined  to  a  putrid  diflolufton,  he  either  abftained  from 
bleeding  entirely,  or  took  away  a  very  fmall  quantity, 
though  fome  importunate  fymptoms  might  feem  to  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  evacuation.  As  to  the  time  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  operation,  he  acquaints  us,  that  it  is  fafe 
enough,  except  when  the  cold  fit  lafts,  or  is  foon  ex¬ 
pected,  or  while  the  fkin  is  covered  with  critical 
fweats  ;  and  that  he  ufually  opened  a  vein  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hot  fit  ;  by  which  means  the  fick  were 
relieved,  the  immoderate  heat  of  the  body,  which  is 
often  productive  of  fatal  effeCts,  was  dtminifhed,  and 
the  critical  fweats  brought  on  fooner,  and  in  greater 
abundance. 

But  though  Dr  Lind  found  venefeCtion  to  be  of  fuch 
pernicious  tendency  in  his  patients,  cooling  acidulated 
liquors  were  of  the  utmoft  fervice,  as  they  corrected 
the  putrid  humours,  leflened  the  heat  and  thirft,  and 
of  courfe  prevented  the  fever  from  arriving  at  fo  great 
a  height  as  it  would  otherwife  have  done.  Thofe 
cooling  liquors  are  the  beft  which  are  made  up  with 
fome  farinaceous  fubftance,  as  they  moft  eafily  unite 
with  our  fluids.  Foffile  acids,  too,  and  cryftals  of  tar¬ 
tar,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  of  confiderable  ufe, 
not  only  in  this  but  in  other  fevers.  The  neutral  falts, 
prepared  with  the  juice  of  lemons,  wore  likewife  given 
with  fuccefs  during  the  heat  of  the  fewir.  They  leflen 
the  naufea,  the  fits  become  more  regular,  and  the  re- 
miffions  more  full  ;  and  they  are  particularly  grateful 
when  given  in  a  ftate  of  effervefcence.  The  good  ef- 
feCls  of  thefe  draughts  we  are  in  a  great  meafure  to 
aferibe  to  the  antifeptic  quality  of  the  fixed  air,  extri¬ 
cated  from  them  during  the  effervefcence  ;  of  which 
we  ftiall  fpeak  more  fully  when  treating  of  the  typhous 
fevers. 

During  the  remiffion,  it  is  proper  to  evacuate  the 
putrid  humours  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  ra¬ 
ther  tartar  emetic.  The  tartar  emetic  indeed  appears 
to  be  endowed  with  fome  kind  of  febrifuge  virtue, 
which  Dr  Cullen  thinks  is  owing  to  its  relaxing  the 
febrile  fpafin  taking  place  in  the  capillary  veflels. 
But  fhould  there  appear  any  fymptoms  of  a  topi¬ 
cal  inflammation  in  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifeera, 
a  thing  wffiich  never  happens  unlefs  the  diforder 
has  been  of  fome  Handing,  vomiting  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  we  are  to  depend  upon  purgatives  alone  for  the 

evacuation 
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evacuation-  of  the  putrid  bile,  which  are  always  ufe- 
ful  in  the  cure  of  this  diforder.  But  all  acrid  and 
ftrong  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  only 
the  mild  antifeptic  ones  made  ufe  of,  fuch  as  cryftals 
of  tartar,  or  tamarinds  made  up  with  manna  or  witfy 
Glauber’s  fait.  '  ' 

Under  the  article  Gall,  we  have  obferved,  from 
Dr  Percival,  the  effect  which  vegetable4  acids  have  in 
fweetening  putrid  bile  ;  whence  it  feems  probable,  that 
a  liberal  ufe  of  thefe  acids  would  be  much  more  fer- 
viceable  than 'a  repetition  of  any  kind  of'  purgatives. 
Though  in  thefe  difeafes  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
putrefcent  bile  colle&ed  in  the  body,  yet  it  fe^ms 
much  more^probable  that  this  is  the  rffeH  rather  than  the 
raufe  of  the  diforder;  and  therefore,  though  we  carry  oft 
the  quantity  collected  ever  fo  often,  more  of  the  fame 
kind  will  fiill  be  produced  by  the  putrefcent  diipofition 
of  the  other  fluids,  at  the  fame  time  thatrthe  ftrength 
of  the  patient  muft  necefkrily  be  diminifhed  by  re¬ 
peated  evacuations,  when  it  ought  father  to  be  kept 
up  by  all  pofiible  means.  We  ought  well  to’Ob'fcrve, 
however,  that  the  mineral  ;acids  have  not  that  property 
of  fweetening  putrid' bile  which  the  vegetable  ;one6 
have  4  and  therefore  the  fame  relief  will  not  be  given 
by  them  which  might  reafonably  be  expected  from  vi¬ 
negar  or  lemon  juice.  '  •  ’  * 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  flrehgth  of  the  patient, 
good  food  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  Dr  Lind  allowed 
the  lick  fmall  meffes  of  panada  made  with  boiled 
rice  and  barley  mixed  with  currants  or  raifins  and 
prunes,  feaioned  with  fugar  and  a  little  wine,  efpecial- 
ly  claret.  During  the  paroxyfms,  they  had  gruel 
made  of  Hour  and  rice,  with  fngar  and  the  juice  of 
acid  fruit ;  and  when  the  .  fit  went  off;-  a-  little  wine  was 
added  to  this  mixture. 

The  fhirtsand  bedding  muft  be  very  often  changed 
and  well  aired  ;  their  ftools,  and  all  filth  and  naftinefs, 
are  to  -be  immediately  removed  ;  the  places  where  they 
are  lodged  fhould  be  well  aired,  and  frequently  fprink- 
led  with  vinegar  ;  and,  in  the  lall  place,  the  tick  muft 
be  exceedingly  well  nurfed.  Blifters,  according  to 
Dr  Lind,  fhould  never  be  ufed  till  the  fever  has  been 
of  long  continuance,  or  the  fpirits  and  pulfe  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  have  begun  to  flag.  But  here  our  author  has  im¬ 
plicitly  followed  Dr  Huxham,  whofe  theory  concern¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  blifters  is  now  found  to  be 'erroneous. 
According  to  that  celebrated  author,  blifters  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  confiderable  hurt  in  ail  cafes  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  by  increafing  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  and  the  ofcillatory  power  of  the 
veffels,  both  of  which  are  already  too  great.  They 
are  alfo  improper,  according  to  him,  where  there  is  a 
confiderable  tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putrefa&ion  ; 
becaufe  he  fuppofes  the  falts  of  thefe  flies  to  operate 
in  the  fame  manner  with  volatile  alkalis,  that  is,  by 
difTolving  and  putrefying  the  blood  ftill  farther.  But 
Sir  John  Pringle  has  fhown,  thdt,  in  inflammatory 
fevers  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  putrid  kind,  both  blifters 
and  volatile  falts  may  be  of  fervice  ;  the  latter,  parti¬ 
cularly,  he  hath  experimentally  proved  to  be  fo  far  from 
promoting  putrefaction,  that  they  are  exceedingly 
ftrong  antifeptics. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  Dr  Lind  found  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  exhibit  the  bark  in  large  quantities,  and 
as  early  as  poflibie.  By  this  method  he  not  only  fe- 
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cured  the  patient  from  the  imminent  danger  of  death  Tertians, 
to  which  he  was  expofed  *at  every  fit,  but  likewife  con-  ^ 

quered  t'hofe  obftru&ions  which  were  apt  to  enfue 
in  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  which  are  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  fo  the  continuance  of  the  diforder,  and  not  to 
the  bark  employed  to  ;cure  it.  He  always  gave  the 
bark  during  the  fecond  remifiion,  as  all  his  care  was 
during  the  fir  ft  to  cleanfe  the  primse  vise.  He  obfervesr, 
however,  that  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  give  the  bark  till 
the  neceffary  purgations  are  over;  but  affures  us,  that 
it  never  fails,  unlefs  from  the  coming  on  of  a  vomiting 
of  diarrhoea  it1  cannot  be  taken  in  fufficient  quantities 
before  the  return  of  a  paroxyfrn.  To  prevent  the  me¬ 
dicine  from  vomiting  or  purging,  he  mixed  a  few  dr6p£ 
of  liquid  laudailum  with  every  dofe  of  it.  Half  a 
drachm  was  given  every  half  hour'in  fome  convenient 
vehicle,  beginning  as  foon  as  the  fever  had  conftder- 
ably  abated,  and  the  pulfe  was  returned  nearly  to  its 
natural  ftate  ;  both  which  gentfally  happened  before 
the  fiveats  were  oVer.  ■  An  ounce  ' of  the  bark  was 
fometimes  found  too  little  to  check  the  fever,  but  art 
ounce  and  a  half  never  failed.  It  muft  be  continued 
daily  in  fmall  dozes  till  the  patient  has  recovered  his 
ftrength,  and  then  a  greater  quantity  muft  be  given, 
efpecially  at  the  feafon  when  the  rivers  overflow  the 
country. 

Dr  Pringle  found  the  autumnal  remittents  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  complicated  with  a  great  many  inflammatory 
fymptoms  ;  for  which  reafon  it  Was  generally  found 
neceffary  to  open  a  vein  in  the  beginning.  The  ver¬ 
nal  and  later  autumnal  remitting  fevers  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  pleuritic  and  rheumatic  pains  from 'the 
coldnefs  of  the  weather,-  and  on  that  account  require 
more  bleeding.  A  phylician,  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  pa¬ 
roxyfms  and  remiffions,  would  be  apt  to  omit  this  eva¬ 
cuation  entirely,  and  give  the  bark  too  foon,  which 
would  bring  cm-  a  continued  inflammatory  fever.  Tn 
thefe  countries  a  vein  may  be  fafely  opened  either  du¬ 
ring  the  remifiion,  or  in  the  height  of  a'paroxyfm  ;  and 
our  author  alfo  found  good  effects  refulting  from  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  hot  fits  of  the  mar fh  fever,  even  after  it  had 
almoft  come  to  regular  intermiffions.  After  bleeding,  a 
purgative  was  itfually  exhibited,  of  which  he  gives  us’ 
the  following  formula. 

3$,.  Infuii  feme  commuu*  ^iij. 

Ele&.  Lnitiv.  §fs. 

Nitivpur.  Jk 

Tind.  fen.  5yk  M.  ' 

Of  this  only  one  half  was  taken  at  once  ;  and  if  it 
did  not  operate  twice  in  four  hours,  the  remainder 
was  then  taken.  This  potion  agreed  with  the  fto- 
mach,  purged  plentifully,  and  therefore  was  a  very” 
ufeful  compolition.  Next  morning,  when  there  was 
almoft  always  fome  remiftion,  he  gave  one  grain  of  eme¬ 
tic  tartar  rubbed  with  12  grains  of  crabs  eyes,  and 
repeated  the  dofe  in  two  hours,  if  the  lirft  had  little 
or  no  effed  ;  or  at  any  rate  in  four  hours.  This  me¬ 
dicine  was!  intended  not  only  to  vomit,  but  alfo  to 
operate  by  ftool,  and  excite  a  fweat.  If  thefe  evacua¬ 
tions  were  procured,  the  fever  generally  became  eafier, 
and  was  even  fometimes-  cured.  This  he  prefers  to  the 
ipecacuanha,  and  therefore  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
pradice  difufed  that  root  entirely.  The  fame  medi¬ 
cine  was  repeated  next  day  or  the  day  following  ;  or  if 
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.  Jtebres.  not,  ,A  Usa.ti.ve  ctyfter  was  thrown  in;  and  this  me- 
tliod  was  continued  till  the  fever  either  went  off  altoge¬ 
ther,.  or  intermitted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  cured 
by  the  bark. 

A  fimilar  method  was  followed  by  Dr  Huck  in  the 
remitting;  fevers  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  In  the  beginning  he  let  blood  ;  and  in  the  firft, 
reiniftion  gave  four  or  five  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  with 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  emetic  tartar.  ThU 
powder  he  repeated  in  two  hour,s,  taking  care  that  the 
patient  fhould  not -drink  before  the  fe.cond  dofe ;  for 
then  the  medicine  more  readily  palfed  into  the  bowels 
after  it  had  operated  by  vomiting.  If  after  two  hours 
more  the.  operation  either  way  was  fmall,  lie  gave  a 
third  dofe,  which  commonly  had  a  good  effect  in 
opening  the  firft  paftages  ;  and  then  the  fever  either 
%vent  quite  off,  or  intermitted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
yield  to  the  bark.  On  the  continent,  he  found  little 
difficulty  after  the  intermiffion  ;  hut  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  unlefs  he  gave  the  bark  upon  the  very  firft  inter-; 
rnifiion,  ^though  imperfeft,  the  fever  was  apt  to  aftume 
a  continued  and  dangerous  form..  , 

•  In  the  remitting  fevers  ,of  hot  countries,  however, 
it  muff  be  obierved,  that  the  lancet  muft  in  all  cafes  be 
much  more  fparingly  ufed  than  in  fimilar  difeafes  of 
the  colder  regions ;  and  we  muft  alfo  be  fparing  of  vene- 
fedtion  in  thofe  countries  where  the  marfh  effluvia  are 
very  ftrong  and  prevail  much.  For  this  reafon  Dr 
Lind  of  Haflar  greatly  condemns  the  pradlice  of  in- 
diferiminate  bleeding  when  people  firft  arrive  In  hot 
climates.  .The  firlt  difeafes  indeed  which  occur  in  a 
voyage  to  the  fouthward  are  for  the  moil  part  ;of  an 
inflammatory  nature*  and  owing  to  a  fudden  tranfition 
from  cold  to.  hot.  weather.  This  occafions  a  fullnefs 
and  .diflention  of  the  vefiels  ;  whence  all  Europeans, 
on  their  fir.lt  arrival  under  the  tropic,  bear  evacuations 
much- better  than  afterwards.  The  practice  of  indif- 
crimiiiately  bleeding,  however,  a  number  of  the  fhip’s 
company  when  they  firft  come  into  a  warm  latitude,  is 
by  no  means,  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  preven¬ 
tive...  In  fuch  cafce,  indeed,  as  plainly  indicate  a  ple¬ 
thoric  difpofition  .brought  on  by  the  heat,  bloodlet¬ 
ting  is  certainly  ufeful.  The  figns  of  this  are  a  pain 
andegiddinefs  in  the  head.;  a  heavinefs  and  dulnefs  of 
the  eyes,  which  fometimes  appear  flightly  inflamed ; 
there  is  alfo  commonly  a  fenfe.  of  weight  and  fulnefs 
in  the  breaft,  the  pulleat.the  fame  time  being  quick 
and  opprefled.  , 

.But  the'eafe  is  quite  different  after  a  longer,  conti¬ 
nuance. of  fultry  weather,  and  when  the  constitution  is 
in  feme  meafure. habituated  to  the  hot  climate.  For 
it  ia  then  obferved, ;  that  the.  fymptorns .  of  inflamma¬ 
tions  in  the  bowels,  even  the  molt  dangerous,  are  not 
near;fo  fievere  in  fuch  climates,  as.  in  cold  coimtries  ; 
nor  can  the  patients  bear  fuch.large  evacuations.  The 
phyiician,.  however,.- muft  take  care,  not  to.be  milled 
by  the  apparent- mild nefs  of  theiymptoms  ;  for  he  will 
find,  notwithftanding  fuch  deceitful  appearances,  that 
the  inflammation -makes  a  more. rapid  progrefs  in  hot 
cppntries  than  in  cold,  fuppurations  and  mortifications 
being  much  more  fuddenly  formed  ;  and  that  in  general 
all  acute  diftempers  come'4  uoner  to  a  crifis  in  the  Warm 
fouthern  than  in  colder  regions.  Hence  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  rule  .of  practice  In  thofe  climates,  to  feize  the 
moft  early  opportunity,  in  the  commencement.. of  all 
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threatening  inflammations,  to  make  frequent, though  Tertians, 
not  copious  evacuations  by  bloodletting.  For  by  der 
lay  the  inflammation  quickly  palfes  from. its  firft  to  it  § 
lait  or  fatal  ftage  ;  at  lea  ft  an  imperfect  crifis  in  fuch 
inflammatory  fevers  enfues,  which  fixes  an  obftrueftion 
in  the  vjfcera  extremely  difficult  to  remove. 

It  is  indeed  a  general  maxim  with  fome  phyficians 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  in  moft  agute  diftempers  bleed¬ 
ing  in  that  country  is  prejudicial.  This  is  founded 
Upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  craflamentum  of  the  blood 
is  thinned,  and  the  folids  greatly  weakened,  by  the 
heat,  of  the  climate.  It  is  therefore  objected,  that 
bleeding  in  fuch  a  habit  of  body  weakens  the  ppwers 
of  nature,  and  withdrav/s  the  ftrength  which  is  rt- 
quifite  to  fupport  the  patient  until  the  crifis  of  the 
fever. .  .  . 

This,  rcafoning  k  partly  juft  t  but,  like  all  general 
maxims,  ,will  admit  of  exceptions.,  Firft,  with  regard 
to  failors,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  they,  are  more 
expofed  to  quick  viciflitudes  of  heat,  cold,  damps,  and 
to  various.. changes  of  the  air  and  weather,  titan  ipoft  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  Add  to 
this,  that  their  intemperance,  and  the  exceffes  they 
are  apt  to  fall  into  whenever  it  is  in  their  power  to 
commit  them,,  render  them  more  liable  to  inflamma¬ 
tions  than  any  other  fet  of  people.  Hence  their  dif¬ 
eafes  require  more  plentiful  evacuations  than  the  land 
inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  and  generally 
they  bear  them  better.  But  with  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country,  or  thofe,  who  have  remained  long 
there,  It  muft  be  proper  to  bleed  them  very  fparingly, 
making  a  fmall  allowance  for  the  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  the  temperature .  of  the  air,  and  the  fitua- 
4ion  of  the  places  where  they  refide.  Thus,  in  fome 
parts,  even  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  at  particular  fea- 
fons,  the  weather  is  cool  ;  wherefore,  in  theft?  places, 
and  at  fuch  feafons,  the  inhabitants  having  their  fi¬ 
bres  more  rigid,  and  a  firmer  crafts  of  their  blood,  bear 
venefedlion  much  better. 

In  cold  countries  the  ftate  of  the  air  greatly  affifts 
in  reftoring  the  impaired  fpring  of  the  fibres  ;  where¬ 
as  every  thing  almoft  in  warm  weather,  fuch  as  heat, 
moifture,  &e.  concur  to  relax  and  weaken  the  habit  ^ 
of  body.  Thus  we  may  daily  fee  perfons  in  Britain, 
after  having  fuflered  a  jnoft  fevere  fit  of  licknefs,  re¬ 
cover  ,  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  in  a  few  days,  and  in 
a  very  fhort  time  their  natural  conftitution.  But  the 
cafe  is  very  different  in  the  fultry  regions  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  the 
heat  of  the  feafon  caufes  the  mercury  to  Hand  for  any 
length  of  time  at  the  77th  degree  ,  and  upwards  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  During  fuch  an  excefs  of 
heat,  debility  after  fevers  is  apt  to  remain  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  cpnftjtutions  for  .feveral  months.  In  Jamaica, 
the  convalefcents  are  fent  to  the  cool  funimits  of  the 
mountains  ;  .but  a  retreat  to  a  more  northern  climate 
is  often  abfolutely  neceftary  to  recover^  their  wonted 
tone  and  vigour,  of  body.  It  is  a  well-eft ablifhed 
obfervation,  that  the  negroes  and.  aborigines  of  the 
Tqrrid  Zone,  cannot  bear  plentiful  evacuations  by  the 
lancet.  They,  commonly  mix  the  moft  ftimulating 
poignant  .fpices  with  their  ordinary  light  food,  and  * 
this  is  found,  by  experience  fuitable  to  their  conftitu- 
tjona.  v  . 

As  proper  preventives  for  the  dangerous  fevers  of 
Q_2  which 
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Febres.  which  w e  are  treating,  Dr  Dind  on  all  occafions  re- 

— v - >  commends  the  avoiding  of  ftagnant  water,  or  putrid 

marfhes  ;  the  ufe  of  proper  food,  cleanhnefs,  and  fo- 
brietv.  Of  the  propriety  of  removing  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  thofe  places  whofe  peftilential  effluvia  pro¬ 
duce  tliefe  diforders,  we  cannot  poffibly  entertain  a 
doubt  ;  and  of  the  efficacy  of  proper  food  in  prevent¬ 
ing  putrid  diforders  he  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  in 
the  Shetrnefs  man  of  war,  bound  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
As  they  went  out,  the  men  being  appreheniive  of 
ficknefs  in  fo  long  a  voyage,  petitioned  the  captain 
not  to  oblige  them  th  take  up  their  fait  provifions, 
but  rather  to  permit  them  to  live  upon  the  other  fpe- 
cies  of  their  allowance.  It  was  therefore  ordered,  that 
they  fflould  be  ferved  with  fait  meat  only  once  a-week  ; 
and  the  confequence  was,  that,  jifter  a  paflage  of  five 
months  and  one  day,  the  (hip  arrived  at  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope  without  having  a  Angle  perfon  lick  on 
board.  As  the  ufe  of  Sutton’s  pipes  had  been  then 
newly  introduced  into  the  king’s  (hips,  the  captain 
was  willing  to  afcribe  part  of  fuch  an  uncommon 
healthfulnefs  to  their  beneficial  effects  ;  but  it  was  foon 
difcovered,  that,  by  the  neglect  of  the  carpenter,  the 
cock  of  the  pipes  had  been  all  this  while  kept  (hut. 
This  fhip  remained  in  India  fome  months,  where  none 
of  the  men,  except  the  boat’s  crew,  had  the  benefit  of 
going  on  fhore  ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  crew  con- 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  moll  perfect  Hate  of  health  ;  they 
were,  however,  well  fupplied  with  frefh  meat.  On 
leaving  India,  knowing  they  were  to  flop  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  trulling  to  a  quick  pafTage,  and 
the  abundance  of  refrefhments  to  be  had  there,  they 
ate  their  full  allowance  of  fait  meats,  during  a  pafTage 
of  only  i  o  weeks  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  the  air  pipes 
were  now  open.  The  effe&  of  this  was,  that  when  they 
were  arrived  at  the  Cape,  20  of  them  were  affii&ed  in 
a  moft  miferable  manner  with  fcorbutic  and  other  dif¬ 
orders.  Thefe,  however,  were  fpeedily  recovered  by 
the  refrefhments  they  met  with  on  fhore.  Being  now 
thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  beneficial  effe&s  of  eating, 
in  thefe  fouthern  climates,  as  little  fait  meat  as  pof- 
fible  when  at  fea,  they  unanimoufly  agreed,  in  their 
voyage  home  from  the  Cape,  to  refrain  from  their 
too  plentiful  allowance  of  fait  ftefh.  And  thus  the 
Sheernefs  arrived  at  Spithead,  with  her  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  160  men  in  perfed  health  and  with  unbrok¬ 
en  conflitutions ;  having  in  this  voyage  of  14  months 
and  15  days  buried  but  one  man,  who  died  in  a  mer- 
cuVial  falivation.  _ 

Thus  we  fee,  that  a  free  and  pure  air  is  not  a  fuffi- 
cient  prefervative  againfl  a  putrefeent  hate  of  the 
fluids,  without  proper  food  ;  -and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  the  ineffi¬ 
cacy  of  the  moft  falutary  food  to  prevent  putrid  dif- 
eafes,  in  a  very  noxious  flate  of  the  atmofphere.  In 
the  year  1717,  at  the  fiege  of  Belgrade  in  Hungary, 
the  fever  of  the  country,  and  the  flux,  occasioned  a 
moft  extraordinary  mortality  among  the  troops.  The 
dread  of  thefe  difeafes  caufed  every  one,  as  may  na¬ 
turally  be  fuppofed,  to  have  recouiie  to  different  pre¬ 
cautions  for  felf-prefervation.  Prince  Eugene,  the 
commander  in  chief,  had  water  and  the  provifions  for 
his  table  fent  him  twice  a-week  from  Vienna.  The 
pure  ftream  of  the  river  Kahlenberg  was  regularly 
brought  to  him  :  he  avoided  all  exceffej,  and  lived  re- 
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Pra&ice, 


gularly,  or  rather  abftemioufiy  ;  refreihed  himfelf  often  Q^artana. 
by  eating  a  cool  melon;  and  mixed  his  ufual  wine, 
which  was  Burgundy,  with  water.  Yet,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  his  utmoft  care,  he  was  feized  with  a  dyfentery  ; 
which  would  have  quickly  put  an  end  to  his  life,  had 
not  the  fpeedy  conclulion  of  that  campaign  permitted 
him  to  make  a  quick  retreat. 

At  this  unhealthy  feafon,  when  hardly  one  imperial 
officer,  much  lefs  their  feveral  domeftics,  efcaped  thofe 
malignant  difeafes,  the  renowned  Count  Bonneval  and 
his  numerous  retinue  continued  in  perfed  health,  to  the 
furprife,  or,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr  Kramer,  to  the 
envy ,  of  all  who  beheld  him.  The  only  precaution  he 
ufed  was  to  take,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  brandy  in  which  the  bark  was  infufed  ;  and 
he  obliged  all  his  attendants  and  domeftics  to  follow 
his  example.  It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  that  the  count, 
placing  his  certain  prefervation  in  the  ufe  of  this 
Tingle  medicine,  lived  for  many  years  afterwards  in  the 
moft  unhealthy  fpots  of  Hungary,  without  any  attack 
or  apprehenlion  of  difeafe  ;  and  continued  to  enjoy  a 
perfect  ftate  of  health  during  the  hottefl  and  moft 
lickly  feafons.  And  thus,  with  an  unbroken  and 
found  conftitution,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  of  thofe 
who  refide  long  in  fuch  climates,  he  lived  to  a  great 
age.  There  is  an  inftance  produced  by  the  fafne  au¬ 
thor  of  a  whole  regiment  in  Italy  having  been  pre- 
ferved  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  from  the  attack  of  thefe 
malignant  difeafes,  viz.  the  flux,  and  bilious  fever  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  when  the  reft  of  the  Auftrian 
army,  not  purfuing  that  method,  became  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  with  them. 

The  intemperance  and  irregular  living  of  thofe  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  vifit  the  hot  climates  is  frequently  accufed 
as  the  caufe  of  their  deftru&ion  ;  but,  our  author 
thinks,  without  fufficient  reafon  :  for  though  intem¬ 
perance  will  make  the  body  more  liable  to  receive  fuch 
difeafes,  it  will  not  bring  them  on.  It  muft  by  no 
means,  however,  be  imagined,  that  in  thefe  climates 
Europeans  may  with  impunity  be  guilty  of  excefies  in 
eating  or  drinking  ;  for  the  leaft  error  in  that  way  wiH 
often  prove  fatal  by  debilitating  the  body,  whofe  ut- 
rnoft  ftrength  in  time  of  full  health  was  perhaps 
fcarce  fufficient  to  refill  the  peftilential  miafmata  of 
the  atmofphere. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  concurrent  teftimony 
of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians,  that  the  moft  proper 
medicine  to  be  ufed,  either  as  a  preventive  or  cure  for 
remitting  and  intermitting  diforders  is  the  Peruvian 
bark,  adminiftered  with  proper  precautions,  and  after 
the  prima  via  have  been  evacuated  of  the  putrid  bi¬ 
lious  matter  collefted  in  them.  In  thofe  fpecies  of 
tritaophya,  Sc c.  belonging  to  this  clafs,  enumerated 
by  Sauvages,  the  fame  remedies  only  were  u/eful ;  but 
in  that  peftilential  diflemper  which  he  calls  tritaophya 
Vrat'iJlavierifiS')  he  tells  us,  that  waftiing  the  body  with 
water,  fometimes  hot,  fometimes  cold,  watery  clyfters, 
and  plenty  of  aqueous  drink,,  were  likewife  of  ufe. 

Genus  II.  QUARTxYNA  ;  the  Quartan  Fever.  *53 

Quartana  au£torum,  Sauv .  gen.  89.  Lin.  17* 

Fog.  3.  $4.  711.  Hofq.  II.  p.  23.  tab.  8 1. 


The  Genuine  Quartan.  Sp.  I.  var.  1.  A. 
Quartana  legitima,  Sauv .  fp.  I.  Sydenham  de  morb. 
acut.  cap.  v. 

Dejcription *. 


'radice. 
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Febres. 
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Defcriplion The  genuine  quartan,  according  to 
Juncker,  keeps  its  form  more  exactly  than  other  inter- 
mittents  ;  fcarcely  comihg  on  at  any  other  time  than 
four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  cold  is  lefs  violent 
than  in  the  tertian  ;  but  is  very  perceptible,  though  it 
doth  not  proceed  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  make  the 
limbs  (hake  ;  and  continues  for  about  two  houis.  It  is 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  languor  both  of  body 
and  mind.  There  is  feldom  any  vomiting  unlefs  when 
the  ftomach  is  manifeftly  overloaded  with  aliment  :  nei¬ 
ther  is  there  any  diarrhoea,  but  the  belly  ip  general  is 
rather  bound,  not  only  on  the  days  on  which  the  pa- 
roxyfm  takes  place,  but  alfo  on  the  intermediate  ones. 
The  heat,  which  flowly  fucceeds  the  cold,  is  lefs 
troublefome  to  the  patient  by  its  violence  than  by  the 
uneafy  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  which,  is  fcarce  ever  moift- 
ened  with  fweat.  This  heat  rarely  continues  longer 
than  four  or  fix  hours,  unlefs  perhaps  at  the  firft  or  fe- 
cond  paroxyfm.  It  is  accompanied  alfo  with  a  giddi- 
nefs  and  dull  pain  of  the  head.  On  the  termination 
of  the  paroxyfm,  the  patient  returns  to  a  middling 
ftate  of  health,  and  continues  in  the  fame  for  the  reft 
of  the  intermediate  days  ;  only  there^  remains  fome- 
what  of  a  loathing,  and  a  deep-feated  pain  as  if  the  per- 
fon  was  all  over  bruifed  or  broken,  which  kind  of 
fenfation  the  phyficians  are  wont  to  call  ojleocopus. 
The  fit  returns  every  fourth  day,  and  that  precifely  at 
the  fame  hours,  being  rarely  poflponed. 

Caufes  of,  and  perfons  fubjed  to,  this  diforder .  The 
fame  general  caufes  concur  in  producing  this  as  in  other 
intermittents,  namely  marfh  miafmata,  and  whatever 
can  difpofe  the  body  to  be  eafily  affe&ed  by  them. 
Studious  people,  and  thofe  of  a  melancholic  turn,  are 
faid  to  be  particularly  fubjea  to  quartans  ;  but  what 
are  the  immediate  caufes  which  produce  a  return  of  the 
fits  every  fourth  day,  inftead  of  every  day,  or  every 
third  day,  muft  probably  lie  for  ever  concealed,  as  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  fecret  and  inexplicable  mechanifm  of 
the  human  body. 

Prognofis.  A  fimple  quartan,  where  there  is  no 
reafon  tc  dread  any  induration  of  the  vifeera,  may  very 
certainly  admit  of  a  cure  ;  and  the  prognofis  can 
never  be  unfavourable,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  extreme 
weaknefs,  or  where  the  diftemper  hath  been  unikilful- 
ly  treated. 

Cure .  This  does  not  in  the  leaf!  differ  from  that 
which  hath  been  fully  laid  down  for  the  fimple  tertian, 
and  which  it  is  therefore  needlefs  to  repeat  here. 

The  Duplicated  Quartan.  Sp.  I.  var.  1.  B. 

Quartana  duplicata,  Sauv,  fp.  4.  Bonet. 

This  is  entirely  fimilar  to  the  duplicated  tertian  al¬ 
ready  mentioned;,  proper  allowance  being,  made  for  the 
difference  between  the  type  of  a  tertian  and  quartan. 

The  Triplicated  Quartan.  Sp.  I.  var..  1.  C. 

Quartana  triplicata,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

This  hath  three  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day,  while 
the  intermediate  days  are  entirely  free  from  fever. 

The  Double  Quartan. - Sp..  I.  var.  1.  £). 

Quartana  duplex,  Sauv .  fp.  3.  V og .  fp.  13. 

In  the  double  quartan,  the  fits  come  on  every  day 
except  the  third  ;  but  fo  that  the  firft  paroxyfm  an- 
fwers  to  the  third,  the  fecond  to  the  fourth,  and  fo  ©n. 
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The  Triple  Quartan.  Sp.  I.  var.  1.  E. 

Quartana  triplex,  Sauv.  fp.  5.  Fog*  fp.  14*  Bar¬ 
tholin,  H.  anat.  c.  i.  p.  95. 

This  comes  on  every  day,  but  the  quartan  type  is 
ftill  preferved  by  the  times  of  acceffion  ;  that  is,  the 
time  of  the  fourth  paroxyfm’s  coming  on  anfwers  to 
that  of  the  firft,  the  fifth  to  the  fecond,  the  fixth  to  the 
third,  &c. 

The  Quartan,  accompanied  with  Symptoms  of  other 
difeafes.  Sp.  I.  var.  2. 

Quartana  cataleptica,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  Bonet  polyalth. 
Vol.  I.  p.  805. 

Quartana  comatofa,  Sauv.  fp.  15.  Werlholj .  de  febr. 
C .  Pifotiis  Obferv.  de  morbis  a  colluvie  ferof.  obf. 
166 — 169,  171 — 174. 

Quartana  epileptica,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  Scholzii  Conf.  379, 
38°. 

Quartana  hyfterica,  Sauv.  fp.  10.  Morton ,  Pyret. 

exerc.  1.  cap.  ix.  H.  10.  n. 

Quartana  nephralgica,  Sauv,  fp.  9. 

Quartana  metaftatica  Sauv.  fp.  17. 

Quartana  amens,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Sydenham  de  morb. 
acut.  cap.  v. 

Quartana  fplenetica,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Etmuller,  Coll, 
confult.  caf.  25. 

The  Quartan  complicated  with  other  Difeafes*  Sp.  L 
var.  3. 

Quartana  fyphilitica,  Sauv.  fp.  6.  Plateri,  obferv. 

1.  iii.  p.  676.  Edin.  Eft.  art.  xlvii.  obf.  8. 
Quartana  arthritica,  Sauv.  fp.  II.  Mufgr.  de  Arthr, 
fympt.  cap.  ix.  H.  4.  et  5. 

Arthritis  febrifequa,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Arthritis  febricofa,  Sauv .  fp.  10.  JVerlholf.  de  febr, 
Cochburn  de  morbis  navigantium,  obf.  19. 
Quartana  fcorbutica,  Sauv .  fp.  14.  Barthol  de  med. 
Dan.  dift.  iv.  Tim .  1.  iii.  caf.  18, 

The  Remitting  Quartan.  Sp.  II. 
Tetartophya,  Sauv .  gen.  85.  Sag.  699.  Lin.  21, 
Quartana  remittens  audtorum. 

Var.  1.  Tertartophya  fimplex,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

2.  Amphimerina  femiquartana,  Sauv .  fp.  23. 

3.  Tetartophya  femitertiana,  Sauv.  fp.  5.  * 

4.  Tetartophya  maligna,  Sauv.  fp.  6.  Lautter. 
Hift.  med.  caf.  21.  M.  Donat.  1.  iii. 
cap.  14.  ex  M.  Gatenaria  Horfl.  1.  i.  obf. 
15- 

5.  Tetartophya  carotica,  Sauv.  fp.  4.  IVerU 
holf.  de  febr.  Bianchi .  Hift.  hep.  pars  iif 
conft.  ann.  1718,  p.  751. 

6.  Tetartophya  fplenalgica,  Sauv.  fp.  2, 

7.  Tetartophya  hepatalgica,,  Sauv.  3.  Car . 
Pif  in  prefat.  p.  33. 

8.  Amphimerina  fpafmodica,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

To  the  tertian  or  quartan  fevers  alfo  belong  the  Er¬ 
ratic*  of  authors.  As  all  thofe  above-mentioned  dif¬ 
fer  only  in  the  flight  circumftance  of  the  type  from 
the  intermitting  and  remitting  tertians  already  deferih- 
ed  at  length,  it  is  urinecefiary  here  to  take  up  time 
in  deferibing  every  minute  circumftance  related  by 
phyficians  concerning  them,  efpecially  as  it  could  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  towards  the  laying  down  a  better  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  than  what  hath  been  already  fuggefted. 

Genu.* 
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? Febm:  Genus  III.-  QUOTIDIANA ;  the  Quotidian 
<— y——*  Fever. 

Quotidiana  au&orum,  Sauv.  gen.  86.  Lin.  ty. 

Vog.  I.  Hojfm.  II.  33.  Junck.  tab.  79. 

The  Genuiue  Quotidian.  Sp.  1.  var.  1.  A. 
Quotidiana  fnnplex,  I. 

Quotidiana  legitima,  Sennert.  de  febr.  cap.  18. 

Defcription .  This  kind  of  fever  generally  comes  on 
about  fix  ot*  feven  o’clock  ii>  the  morning,  beginning 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  cold  and  fhivering,  which 
lads  for  about  an  hour;  and  is' often  accompanied  with 
vomiting,  or  fpontaneous  diarrhoea,  or  both.  It  is  fuo 
ceeded  by  a  pretty  flrong  heat,  accompanied  with 
'third,  reftleffnefs  and  pain  of  the  head.  When  the  heat 
abates  a  little,  a  fpontaneous  fweat  commonly  follows, 
and  the  whole  paroxyfm  rarely  exceeds  fix  hours.  It 
returns,  however,  every-  day  almod  always  at  the  fame 
hour,  unlefs  it  be  evidently  didurbed. 

Caufes  of  and  per  Jons  fubjed  to,  the  difeafe.  The  fame 
general  caufes  are  to  be  afligned  for  the  quotidian  as 
for  other  intermittents.  This  kind  occurs  but  rarely ; 
andKis  faid  to  attack  people  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera¬ 
ment  rather  than  any  other  ;  alfo  old  people  rather 
than  young,  and  women  rather  than  men. 

The  prognofis  and  method  of  cure  are  not  different 
from  thofe  of  tertians  and  quartans.  r 

The  Partial  Quotidian.  Sp.  1.  var.  1.  B.v 

161  Quotidiana  partialis,  Sauv .  fp.  16.  Cnojfel,  E.  N.C. 

jD.  I.  A.  III.  obf.  205.  Edin.  Med.  Ed'.  Vol.  I. 
art.  31.  Vol.  II.  art.  16. 

Quotidiana  cephalalgica,  Stum.  fp.  6.  Mort .  pyretol. 

’  eXerc.  i.  hid.  27.  Van  Svoieten  in  Boerh .  p.  534. 

Cephalalgia  intermittens,  Sauv .  fp.  7. 

Cephalaea  febricofa,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Quotidiana  ophthalinica,  Morton ,  ibid,  hid*  17. 
Van  Svuieten ,  ibid. 

Ophthalmia  febricofa,  Sauv.  fp.  23. 

Thefe  didempers  attack  only  foine  particular  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  head,  the  eye,  arm,  See.  producing 
periodical  affedlions  of  thofe  parts,  returning  once  in 
24  hours  ;  and  are  to  be  cured  by  the  bark,  as  other 
intermittents.  They  are  known  to  belong  to  this  clafs, 
by  the  evident  intermifiion  of  the  pain  or  other  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  part.  The  quotidiana  hyjlerica,  Sauv. 
fp.  3.  quotidiana  c  a  tar  r  halts ,  Sauv.  fp.  9.  and  quotidi¬ 
ana  Jlranguriof  a,  Sauv.  fp.  11.  feem  to  be  fymptoma- 
tic  diforders. 

The  Remitting  Quotidian.  Sp.  II. 

*63  Amphimerina,  Sauv.  gen.  84.  Lin.  20. 

Quotidiana  cbntinua,  Vog.  15. 

Quotidians  remittentes  et  continuse  au&orum. 

Amphimerina  latica,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Febris  continua  lymphatica,  Etmuller ,  Coll,  conf, 
caf.  32.  River.  Obf.  cent.  1.  obf.  57. 

Amphimerina  fmgultuofa,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Febris  continua  Lyngodes,  Vog .  26. 

Concerning  thefe  alfo  nothing  remains  neceffary  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  place,  having  already  fo  fully  dif- 
cuffed  the  remitting  fevers  in  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Many  other  varieties  of  thefe  fevers  men¬ 
tioned  by  different  authors  are  to  be  accounted  merely 
iymp  to  malic* 
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Sect.  II,  CONTINUED  FEVERS. 


Pra&ice: 


Synopha,. 


Continue,  Sauv.  clafs. ii.  ord;  1.  Vog.  clafs  i.  ord.  2. 
Sag.  666.  Boerh.  727. 

Continents,  Am.  clafs  ii.  ord.  1.  Stahl.  Caf.  mag. 
35.  Caf.  min.  87.  Junck.  58.  Sennert.  de  febr. 
1.  ii.  cap.  2.  et  10. 


Genus  IV.  SYNOCHA.  ! 


Synocha,  Sauv.  gen.  80.  Lin.  12.  .  Junck.  58. 
Synocha,  five  febris  acuta  fanguinea,  Hcjfm.  II.  105 
Synochus,  Vog.  16. 

Continua  non  putris^Aoer/?.  .720. 
t  Ephemera,  Sauv.  gen.  79.  Boe^h.  728.  Junck.  $ 7. 
Diaria,  Lin.  it.  * 

Febris  inflammatoria  au&orum. 

Defcription.’  The  mofl  fimple  kind  of  fynocha  is 
the  ephemera  Cr  diary  fever.  It  begins*  without  any 
fenfation  of  cold  or  fhivering,  unlefs  there  be  fome  in¬ 
ternal  inflammation,  or  the  fmallpox  or  meafles  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  prefent.  A  continual,  heat  without  any  in¬ 
termifiion  conflitutes  the  effence  of  this  difeafe*  The 
heat,  however,  is  more  tolerable  than  in  the  fynocha 
properly  fo  called.  In  fome  the  pains  of  the  head  are 
pungent  and  throbbing,  anfwering  to  the  pulfations 
of  the  arteries  ;  but  in  others  they  are  dull  and  heavy. 
The  face  is  red  and  bloated;  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
laflitude  of  the  limbs,  with  a  flrong,  full,  and  frequent 
pulfe.  'The  urine  is  red,  and  depofites  a  fediment  almoft 
of  the  colour  of  orange-peel ;  and  in  the  very  firfl  day 
of  the  difeafe,  figns  of  conception  (according  to  the 
Hippocratic  phrafe),  appear.  The  fever  commonly 
goes  off  with  a  gentle  fweat,  but  fometimes,  though  ' 
more  rarely,  with  an  hemorrhage  of  the  nofe.  Its 
fhortefl  period  is  24  hours  ;-but  if  it  goes  beyond  the 
fourth  day,  it  is  then-  a  fynocha ,  properly  fo  called. 

The  fimple  fynocha,  according  to  Vogel,  begins 
with  cold  and- fhivering,  fucceeded  by  vehement  heat, 
rednefs,  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin.  The  face,’  efpecial- 
ly,  is  very  red,  and  the  thirfl  intenfe.  The  head  is 
either  pained  or  heavy.  The  patient  .either  doth  not 
fieep  at  all,  or  is  didurbed  .with  dreams.  A  moifl 
fweat  then  breaks  out  all  over  the  fkin.  The  pulfe  i3 
full,  quick,  and  frequent ;  the  judgment  is  fometimes 
a  little  diflurbed  :  young  people  are  apt  to  be  terri¬ 
fied  with  imaginations ;  .and  they  for 'the  mofl  part 
incline  to  fieep-:  the  refpiration  is  difficult,  and  the 
belly  coflive  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  tenfive  kind  of 
lafiitude  is  perceived  over  the  whole  body.  A  com¬ 
plete  crifis  takes- place  either' on. the  fourth  or  at  the 
farthefl  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  charaPleriflic  marks 
of  the  fimple  fynochus,  therefore,  are,  a  rednefs  of  the 
face,  moifture  of  the  fkin,  a  flrong  and  frequent  pulfe. 

Caufes  of  and perfons  fubjeR  to,  this  difeafe.  As  we  havA 
already  remarked  of  intermittents,  fo  mull  we  alfo  now 
remark  of  continued  fevers,  that  it  is  impofiible"  to  dif- 
cover  thofe  minute  caufes  which  occafion  the  difference 
of  type  betwixt  one  inflammatory  fever  and  another, 
though  mofl  authors  pretend  to  enumerate  thefe  with 
great  certainty.  Thus  Juncker  tells  us,  that  the'eaufe 
of  the  fimple  ephemera  is  plethora,  together  with  any 
immoderate  agitation  and  commotion  of  the  fluids 
While  in  that  date.  Vogel  reckons  among  the  caufes 
of  his  febris  diaria ,  paflions  of  the  mind,  pain,  want, 
expofure  to  the  fun,  &c. ;  a  repulfion  or  abforption 
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FeLres.  -  of  certain  humesrs  wounds,  fractures,  luxations,  &c. 
f0  that  in  general  we  may  reckon  every  thing  tending 
to  increase  the  a&ion  of  the  arterial  fyllem  to  be  in 
certain  circumftances  a  caufe  of  inflammatory  fever. — 
Hence  we  find  thofe:  are  molt  fubjedl  to  the  fynoclia 
whofe  conftitution  is  either  naturally  robuft,  or  who 
are  expofed  to  thofe  caufes  which  tend  to  produce  an 
increased  action  of  the  arterial  fyitem  ;  fuch  as  hard 
labour,  high  livings  &c. 

Prognofis.  The  moll  Ample  kind  of  fynocha,  that 
is,  the  ephemera  or  diary  fever,  is  commonly  cured 
without  the  afiiftance  of  medicine,  and  therefore. the 
prognofis  is  for  the  moll  part  favourable  :  yet,  if  it  be 
improperly  treated  by  heating  medicines,  it  may  eafily 
be  converted  into  the  other  kind  ;  or,  if  there  be  a  pu¬ 
trid  difpofition  of  the  fluids,  into  a  fever  of  a  very 
-  dangerous  nature.  The  fame  thing  is  to  be  underftood 
even  of  the.  moll  violent  kind  ?  for  fimple  inflamma¬ 
tory  *fevers  are  not  dangerous  unlefs  complicated  with 
an  affe&ion  of  fome  particular  part,  as  the  pleura,  flo- 
mach,  &c. 

Cure .  Dr  Gullen  objedls  to  the  plan'  of  thofe 
who  are  for  leaving-  the  cure  of  continued  fevers  to  the 
operations  of  nature  ;  becaufe  thefe  operations  are  nei¬ 
ther  certain  in  themfelves,  nor  are  they  fo  well  under- 
Hood  as  to  enable  us  to  regulate  them  properly  ;  and 
jt  is  likewife  polTible  to  fuperfede  them  by  art.  The 
plan,  therefore,  on  which  he  proceeds  is»  to  form-  his 
indications  of  cure  upon  the  means  of  obviating  the 
tendency  to  death  in  fevers  ;  and  thefe  he  reduces  to 
three,  I.  To  moderate  the  violence  •  of  readlion^— 

2.  To  remove  or  obviate  the  caufes  of  debility  ;  and, 

3.  To  obviate  or  correct  the  tendency  of  the  fluids  to 

putrefaclion.  ■  -  , 

The  ?  flrll  indication  may  be  anfwered,  1 .  By  all 
thofe  means  which  dimjuiih  the  adlion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  2.  By  thofe  which  take  off  the  fpafm  of 
the  extreme  veflels,  which,  according  to  his  theory, 
is  the  chief  caufe  of  violent  reaction. 

I.  The  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  dimi¬ 
nished,  1.  By  avoiding  or  moderating  thofe  irritations 
which,  in  one  degree  or  other,  are  almoll  conltantly 
applied  to  the  body.  2.  By  the  ufe  of  certain  feda- 
tive  powers.  3.  By  diminilhing  the  tenfion  or  tone 
of  the  arterial  fyllem. 

[1.]  The  irritations  above-mentioned  are  the  im- 
preflions  made  upon  our  fenfes,  the  exercife  of  the  body 
and  mind,  and  the  taking  in  of  aliments.  The  avoid¬ 
ing  of  thefe  as  much  as  poflible,  or  the  moderating 
their  force,  makes  what  -  is  properly  called  the  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen ,  proper  to  be  employed  in  almojl, 
every  continued  fever.  This  regimen  is  to  behiredl- 
ed  in  the  following  manner  :  , 

r,  Impreflions  on  the  external  fenfes,  as  ftimvlant 
to  the  fyflenj,  and  a  chief  fupport  of. its  a&ivity, 
fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as  polftble  ;  efpecially  fuch. 
as  are  of  a  *  flronger  kind,  and  .which  give  pain  and 
uneafinefs.  No  impreflion  is  to  be  more  carefully 
guarded  againft  than  that  of  external  heat  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  every  other  means  of  increafmg  the  heat, 
of  the  body  is  to  be  fliunned.  Both  thefe  precautions 
are  to  he  taken  as  foon  as  a  hot  ftage  is  fully  formed, 
and  to  be  attended  to  during  its  ■  continuance,  except 
in  certain  cafes,  where  a  determination  to  fweating  is 
neceflary,  or  where  the  ftimulant  :efects  of  heat  may 
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be  compenfated  by  circumfbmces  which  determine  it 
to  produce  a  relaxation  and  revuifion.  ' 

2.  All  motion  of  the  body  is  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  that  pofture  only  chofen  which  em¬ 
ploys  the  fewefl  mufcles,  and  keeps  none  of  them  long 
in  a  Hate  of  contraction.  Speaking,,  as  it  accelerates 
refpiration,  is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  '  It  mull  al- 
fo  be  obferved,  that  every  motion  of  the  body  is  more 
ftimulant  in  proportion  as  the  patient  is  weaker. 

3.  The  exercife  of  the  mind  is  alfo  to  be  avoided, 

as  being  a  ftimulus  to  the  body;  but  here  an  exception 
is  to  be  made  in  the .  cafe  of  a  delirium  coming  on* 
when  the  prefenting  of  accuftomed  objects,  may  di¬ 
vert  the  irregular  train  of  ideas  then  arifing  in  the 
mind.  » 

4.  The  prefence  of  recent  aliment  in  the  ftomacb 
proves  always  a  ftimulus  -  to  the  fyflem,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  as  moderate  as  poflible.  A  total  ab- 
llinence  for  fome  time  may  be  of  fervice  ;  but  as  this 
cannot  be  long  continued  with  fafety,.  we  muft  avoid 
the  ftimulus  of  aliment  by  choofxng  that  kind  which 
gives,  the  leaft.  Alimentary  matters  are  alfo  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  more  ftimulant  in  proportion  to  their  alkalef- 
cent  qualities  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  avoid  all  animal, 
and  ufe  only  vegetable  food.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
aromatic  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  in  anfwering  the  prefent  indication,  we  muft  ab-* 
ftain  from  all  fermented  liquors  except  thofe  of  the 
loweft  quality.  Other  ftiinuli  are,  the  fenfation  of 
thirft,  crudities,  or  corrupted  humours  in  the  ftomach, 
a  preternatural  retention  of  the  faeces  in  the  inteftines, 
and  a  general  acrimony  of  all  the  humours,  which  is 
in  moft  fevers  to  be  fufpecled.  Thefe  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  fuch  methods  as  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms  require,  by  diluting  liquors,  vomiting,  the  ufe  of’ 
acids,  laxative  clyfters,  and  large  quantities  of  antifep- 
tic  drinks. 

[2.3  The  fecond  method  of  moderating  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  reaction  is  by  the  employment  of  certain  fe- 
dative  powers,  with  a  view  to  diminifh  the  activity  of 
the  whole  body,  and  particularly  that  of  the  fangui-. 
ferous  fyllem.  The  flrll  of  thefe  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  application  of  cold.  Heat  is  the  chief  fupport  of 
the  activity  of  the  animal  fyflem  ;  and  the  fyitem  is 
therefpre  provided  with  a  power  of  generating  heat  in 
itfelf  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  may  obferve,  that  this 
would  go  to  excefs,  were  it  not  conflantly  moderated 
by  a  cooler  temperature  in  the  furrounding  atmofphere. 
When,  therefore,. the  generating  power  of  heat  in  the 
fyllem  is  increafed,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  fevers,, 
it  is  necefiary  not  only  to  avoid  all  further  means  of 
increafmg  it,-  but  alfo  to  apply,  air  of  a  cooler  tempe¬ 
rature  ;  or  at  leaft  to  apply  it  more  entirely  and  freely* 
than  in  a  Hate  of  health.  This  is  fhown,  from  fome- 
late  obfervations,.  to  be  a  very  powerful  means  of  mo¬ 
derating  the  violence  of  reaction  ;  but  what  is  the 
made  of  its-  operation, 1  to.  what  circumftances  of  fever 
it  particularly  applies,  or  what  limitations  it  requires* 
are  not  yet  fully  afeertained. 

Another  fedative  power  very  frequently  employed 
in  fevers,  is  that  of  certain  medicines  known  in  the 
materia  medica  by  the  name  of  refrigerants .  The, 
chief  .of  .thefe  are  acids  of  all  kinds  when  fulFiciently 
diluted,  and  which,  are,  in  feveral  refpedls,  remedied 
adapted  to.  continued  fevers.  Thofe  efpecially  in  ufe 
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Fcbres.  are  the  vitriolic  and  vegetable  ;  and  on  many  accounts 
the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  Another  fet  of  refrige¬ 
rants  are  the  neutral  falts  formed  of  the  vitriolic,  ni¬ 
trous,  or  vegetable  acids,  wfith  alkalis  either  fixed  or 
volatile.  All  tliefe  neutrals,  while  they  are  diffolved 
in  water,  generate  cold  ;  hut  as  that  cold  ceafes  foon 
after  the  diffolution  is  finiflied,  and  as  the  falts  are  ge¬ 
nerally  exhibited  in  a  diffolved  Hate,  their  refrigerant 
>  power  in  the  animal  body  does  not  all  depend  upon 

their  power  of  generating  cold  with  water.  Nitre  is 
the  refrigerant  chiefly  employed  ;  but  all  the  others, 
compounded  as  above-mentioned,  partake  more  or  lefs 
of  the  fame  quality.  Beiides  thefe  neutrals,  fome  me¬ 
tallic  falts  have  alfo  been  employed  in  fevers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fugar  of  lead  :  but  tjie  refrigerant  powers  of 
this  fait  are  by  no  means  afcertained,  and  its  deleteri¬ 
ous  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  its  being 
freely  ufed. 

[3.]  The  third  general  method  of  diminifhing  the 
rea&ion  of  the  fyflem,  is  by  leffening  the  tenfion,  tone, 
and  activity  of  the  fanguiferous  fyflem.  As  the  a£li- 
vity  of  the  fyflem  in  a  great  meafure  depends  upon  the 
tone,  and  this  again  upon  the  teniion,  of  the  veflels, 
given  to  them  by  the  quantity  of  fluids  they  contain, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
thefe  muft  diminifh  the  a&ivity  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyflem.  The  moft  efficacious  means  of  diminifhing 
the  quantity  of  fluids  is  by  the  evacuations  of  blood¬ 
letting  and  purging.  The  former  is  evidently  one  of 
the  moil  powerful  means  of  diminifhing  the  activity  of 
the  whole  body,  and  efpecially  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyflem  ;  and  it  muft  therefore  be  the  moft  effe&ual 
means  of  moderating  the  reaction  in  fevers.  When 
the  violence  of  rea&ion,  and  its  conftant  attendant 
a  phlogiftic  diathefis,  are  fufficiently  evident  ;  when 
thefe  conflitute  the  principal  part  of  the  difeafe,  and 
may  be  expected  to  continue  through  the  whole  of  it* 
as  in  the  cafes  of  fynocha  ;  then  bloodletting  is  the 
principal  remedy,  and  may  be'  employed  as  far  as  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  require,  and  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient  will  bear.  It  muft,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remarked,  that  a  greater  evacuation  than  is 
neceffary  may  occafion  a  flower  recovery,  and  render 
the  perfon  more  liable  to  a  relapfe,  or  bring  on  other 
difeafes.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  evacua¬ 
tion  is  the  more  effeCluai,  as  the  blood  is  more  fud- 
denly  drawn  off,  and  as  the  body  is  at  the  fame  time 
more  free  from  all  irritaiion,  and  therefore  when 
it  is  in  a  pofture  in  which  the  feweft  mufcles  are  in 
aCtion. 

With  regard  to  purging,  when  we  confider  the 
quantity  of  fluids  conftantly  prefent  in  the  cavity  of 
the  inteftines,  and  the  quantity  which  may  be  drawn 
off  from  the  innumerable  excretories  that  open  into 
this  cavity,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  a  very  great  eva¬ 
cuation  may  be  made  in  this  way  ;  and  if  this  be  done 
by  a  itimulus  that  is  not  at  the  fame  time  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  may,  by  emptying 
both  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines  and  the  arteries  which 
furnifh  the  excretions  poured  into  it,  induce  a  conii- 
derable  relaxation  in  the  whole  fyflem  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  fuited  to  moderate  the  violence  of  reaction  in  fe¬ 
vers.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  fluid  drawn 
from  the  excretories  opening  into  the  inteftines  is  not 
all  drawn  immediately  from  the  arteries,  and  as  what 
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is  even  more  immediately  drawn  from  thefe  is  drawn  Synocha. 
off  flowiy  ;  fo  the  evacuation  will  not,  in  proportion  v  """v 
to  its  quantity,  Occafion  fuch  a  fudden  depletion  of 
the  red  veflels  as  bloodletting  does  ;  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  a&  fo  powerfully  in  taking  off  the  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefts  of  the  fyflem. 

At  the  fame  time  the  evacuation  may  induce  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  debility  ;  and  therefore,  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  a  dangerous  ftate  of  debility  is  likely  to 
occur,  purgingvis  to  be  employed  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  ;  and  this  caution  is  more  difficult  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  than  in  the  cafe  of  bloodletting  :  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  to  be  noticed,  that  as  purging  takes  off  in  fome 
meafure  the  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  veflels 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  it  feems  to  be  an  evacua¬ 
tion  not  well  adapted  to  the  cure  of  fevers. 

II.  The  other  method  of  moderating  the  violence 
of  rea&ion  in  fevers  is  by  the  exhibition  of  thofe  re¬ 
medies  fuited  to  take  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fels,  fuppofed  to  be  the  irritation  which  chiefly  fup- 
ports  the  reaction.  The  means  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpofe  are  either  internal  or  external. 

Fir/ly  The  internal  means  are,  1.  Thofe  which  de¬ 
termine  the  force  of  the  circulation  to  the  extreme  vef- 
fels  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and,  by  reftoring  the 
tone  and  activity  of  thefe  veflels,  overcome  the  fpafm 
on  their  extremities.  2.  Thofe  medicines  which  have 
the  power  of  taking  off  fpafm  in  any  part  of  the  fy- 
ftein,  and  which  are  known  under  the  title  of  Anti* 
spasmodics. 

(i.)  Thofe  remedies  which  are  fit  to  determine  to 
the  furface  of  the  body  are,  1.  Diluents.  2.  Neutral 
falts.  3.  Sudorifics.  4*  Emetics. 

1.  Water  enters,  in  a  large  proportion,  into  the 
compofition  of  all  the  animal  fluids,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  is  always  diffufed  through  the  whole  of  the 
common  mafs.  In  a  found  ftate,  the  fluidity  of  the 
whole  mafs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  pre¬ 
fent  in  it.  Water  therefore  is  the  proper  diluent  of 
our  mafs  of  blood,  and  other  fluids  are  diluent  only  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain. 

In  a  healthy  ftate,  alfo,  the  fulnefs  of  the  extreme 
veflels  and  the  quantity  of  excretions  are  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  water  prefent  in  the  body.  But  in 
fever,  though  the  excretions  be  in  fome  meafure  inter¬ 
rupted,  they  continue  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  exhale 
the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood ;  and,  while  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them  is  at  the  fame  time  neceffarily  retained  in 
the  larger  veflels,  the  fmaller,  and  the  extreme  vef- 
fels,  both  from  the  deficiency  of  fluid  and  their  own 
contracted  ftate,  are  lefs  filled,  and  therefore  allowed 
to  remain  in  that  condition.  To  remedy  this  con¬ 
tracted  ftate,  nothing  is  more  neceffary  than  a  large 
fupply  of  water  or  watery  fluids  taken  in  by  drinking, 
or  otherwife  ;  for  as  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  wa-  „ 

ter  is  forced  off  by  thq  feveral  excretories,  fuch  a  force 
applied  may  be  a  means  of  dilating  the  extreme  veflels, 
and  of  overcoming  the  fpafm  affe&ing  their  extremi¬ 
ties.  Accordingly,  the  throwing  in  of  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  watery  fluids  has  been,  at  all  times,  a  remedy 
much  employed  in  fevers  ;  and  in  no  inftance  more  re¬ 
markably  than  by  the  Spaniffi  and  Italian  phyficians, 
in  the  ufe  of  what,  they  call  the  dixta  aquea .  .  This 
praClice  confifts  in  taking  away  every  other  kind  of 
aliment  and  drink,  and  in  giving,  in  divided  portions, 

every 
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Feb  res.  every  day  for  feveral  days  together,,  fix  or  eight  pound* 
•*— of  plain  water,  generally  cold,  but  fometimes  warm. 

All  this,  however,  is  to  be  done  only  after  the  dif- 
eafe  has  continued  for  fome  time,  and  at  lead  for  a 
week. 

2.  A  fecond  mean  of  determining  to  the  furface 
of  the  body,  is  by  the  ufe  of  neutral  falts.  Thefe 
neutrals,  iti  a  certain  dofe,  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
produce  loon  after  a  fenfe  of  heat  upon  the  furface  of 
the  body  ;•  and,  if  the  body  be  covered  clofe  and  kept 
warm,  a-  fweat  is-  readily  brought  out.  The  fame  me¬ 
dicines  taken  during  the  cold  ftage  of  a  fever,  very 
often  put  an  end  to  it,  and  bring  on  the  hot  one;  and 
they  are  alfo  remarkable  for  Hopping'  the  vomiting 
which  fo  frequently  attends  the  cold  ftage  of  fevers. 
All  thisfhows,  that  neutral  falts  have  a  power  of  de¬ 
termining  the  blood  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
may  therefore  be  of  ufe  in  taking  off  the  fpafm  which 
fubfifts  there  in  fevers.  The  neutral  moll  commonly 
employed- in  fevers,  is  that  formed  of  an  alkali  with 
the  native  acid  of  vegetables.  Biit  all  the  other  neu¬ 
trals  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  virtue  ;  and  perhaps 
fome  of  them,  particularly  the  ammoniacal  falts,  pof- 
fefs  it  in  a  ftronger  degree.  As  cold  water  taken  in¬ 
to  the  ftomach  often  (hews  the  fame  diaphoretic  effe&s 
with  the  neutral  falts,  it  is  probable' that  the  effe&  of 
the  latter  depends  upon  their  refrigerant  powers. 

3.  A  third' method  of  determining  to  the’furface  of 
the  body,  and  taking  off  the  fpafm  fubfifting  there,  is 
by  the  ufe  of  fiidbrifics  and  of'fweating.  The  propriety 
of-  this  remedy  has  been  much  difputed ;  and  many 
fpecious  arguments  may'  be  adduced  both  for  and 
agaiuft  the  practice.  In  its  favour  may  be  urged, 
1.  That  in -healthy  perfons,  in  every  cafe  of  increafed 
adtionof  the  heart  and-arteries,  a  fweating  takes  place, 
and  is,  feemingly-,  the  means- of  preventing  the  bad 
effedts  of  fiich  increafed  adlion.  2.  That,  in  fevers,  - 
their  moil  ufual  foliation  and’ termination  is  by  fponta- 
neous  fweating.  3.  That,  even  when  excited  by  art, 
it  has  been  found  ufHul  at  certain  periods,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  fpecies  of  fever. — On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
urged  againft  the  pradlice  of  fweating,  1.  That  in  fe¬ 
vers,  as  a  fpontaneons  fweating  does  not  immediately 
come  on,  there  are  fome  circumftanees  different  from 
thofe  in  the  ftate  of  health,  and  which  may  render  it' 
doubtful  whether  the  fweating  can  be  fafely  excited 
by  art.  2.  That  in  many  cafes  the  pradlice  has  been 
attended  with  bad*  confequences.  The  means  com¬ 
monly  employed  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  in¬ 
flammatory  diathefis  ;  which,  if  not  taken  off  by  the 
fweat  fucceeding,  muff  be  increafed  with  much  dan¬ 
ger.  Thus  fweating.employed  to  prevent  the  acceffions 
of  intermitting  fevers  has  often  changed  them  into  a 
continued-form,  which  is  always  dangerous.  3.  The 
utility^oT  the  practice  is  doubtful,  as  fweating,  when 
it'  happens,  dbe3  not  always  give  a  final  determination, 
asmuil  be  manifefl  in  the  cafe  of  intermittents,  and 
in  many  continued  fevers  which  are  fometimes  in  the 
beginning  attended  with  fweatings  which  do  not  prove 
final  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  whether  they  be  fponta- 
neous  or  excited  by  art;  they  feem  often  to  aggravate 
the  difeafe. 

From  thefe  cbnfiderations,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fweating  can  be  admitted  very  generally  ;  but, 
at*  the  fame  time,  it  is  alfo  very  doubtful  if  the  failure 
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of  the  pradlice,  or  the  mffehiefs  faid  to  arife  from  it',  Synodic 
have  not  been  owing  to  the  improper  conduct  of  the  u““ -v-— ' 
pradlitioner.  With  refpedl  to  the  lad,-  it  is  almofl 
agreed  among  phyficiaiis,'  1.  That  fweating  has  been 
generally  hurtful  when  excited-  by  flimulant,  heating, 
and  inflammatory  medicines.  2.  That  it  lias  been 
hurtful  wheiY  excited  by  much  external  heat,  and  con^ 
tmued-  with  a  great  incrcafe  of  the' heat  of  the  body. 

3.  That  it  is  always  hurtful  when  it  does  not  relieve  ; 
and  rather  increafes  the  frequency  and  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe,*  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
headach,  ahd  delirium.  4.  That  it  is  always  hurtful 
if  it  be  urged  when  the  fweat  is  not'  fluid,  a'nd  when- 
it  is  partial  and  on  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  body 
only; 

In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  probable,  that  either  an  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefis  isvprodilced,-  which  increafes  the  fpafm 
011  tile  extreme  veffels  ;  or  that,  from  other  caufes,  the 
fpafm  is  too  much  fixed  to  yield  eafily  to  the  increafed 
adlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  and  upon  either  fup- 
pofition  it  muff  be  obvious,  that  urging  the  fweat  may 
produce  determinations  to  fome  of  the  internal  parts, 
with  very  great  danger. 

bTotwithftanding  thefe  doubts,  however,  it  (till  re¬ 
mains  true,  1.  That  fweating  has  been  often  ufeful  in 
preventing  the  acceffions  of  fevers  when  they  have 
been  certainly  forefeen,  and  a  proper  condudl  em¬ 
ployed.  2.  That  even  after  fevers  have  in  fome  mea- 
fure  come  011,  fweating  has  interrupted  their  progrefs 
when  properly  employed,  either  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  difeafe,  or  during  its  approach  and  gradual  for¬ 
mation.  3.  That  even  after  pyrexise  have  continued 
for  fome  time,  fweating  has  been  fuccefsfully  employ¬ 
ed  in  curing  them,  as  is  particularly  exemplified  in 
the  cafe  of  a  rlieumatifm.  4*  That  certain  fevers  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  very  powerful  fedative  contagion,  have  been 
generally  treated  mod  fuccefsfully'  by  fweating. 

Thefe  inflances  are  in  favour  of  fweating,  but  give 
no  general  rule  ;  and  it  muff  be  left  to  farther  experi¬ 
ence  to  determine  how  far  any  general  rule  can  be  efta- 
bliffied  in  this  matter.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fweating  is  to  be  attempted,  the  following  rules 
may  be-  laid  down  for  the  condudl  of  it  :  1.  That  a 

fweat  (hould  be  excited  without  the  ufe  of  ftimulant 
inflammatory  medicines.  2.  That  it  lliould  be  excit¬ 
ed  with  as  little  external  heat,  and  with  as  little  in- 
creafe  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  poffible.  3.  That, 
when  excited,  it  (hould  be  continued  for  a  due  length 
of  time  ;  not  lefs  than  12  hours,  and  fometimes  for  24 
or  48  hours  ;  always,  however,  fuppofing  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  without  the  dangerous  circumftanees  already 
mentioned.  4.  That  for  fome  part  of  the  time,  and 
as  long  as  the  perfon  can  eafily  bear,  it  fhould  be 
carried  on  without'  admitting  of  deep.  5.  That  it 
ftiould  be  rendered  univerfal  over  the  whole  body  ;  and 
therefore  particularly  that  care  (hould  be  taken  to 
brifig  the  fweating  to  the  lower  extremities.  6.  That 
the  practice  (hould  be  rendered  fafer  by  moderate  purg¬ 
ing  excited  at  the  fame  time.  7.  That  it  fhould  not 
be  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  anyhow  applied  to  the 
body. 

When  attention  is  to  be  given  to  thefe  rules,  the 
fweating  may  be  excited,  1.  By  warm  bathing,  or  a 
fomentation  of  the  lower  extremities.  2.  By  frequent 
draughts  of  tepid  liquors,  chiefly  water,  rendered  more 
«R  grateful 
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grateful  by  the  addition  of  a  light  aromatic,  or  more 
powerful  by  that  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine.  3.  By 
giving  fome  dofes  of  neutral  falts.  4.  Moft  effectually, 
and  perhaps  moft  fafely,  by  a  large  dofe  of  an  opiate, 
joined  with  a  portion  of  neutral  falts,  and  of  an  eme¬ 
tic. 

The  fourth  mean  of  determining  to  the  furface  of 
the  body,  and  thereby  taking  off  the  fpafm  affeding 
the  extreme  veffels,  is  by  the  ufe  of  emetics.  Thefe, 
particularly  of  the  antimonial  kind,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cure  of  fevers  ever  fmce  the  introduction 
of  chemical  medicines  ;  and  though  of  late  their  ufe 
has  become  very  general,  their  efficacy  is  ftill  difputed, 
and  their  manner  of  operating  is  differently  explained. 

Vomiting  is  in  many  refpeCts  ufeful  in  fevers  ;  as  it 
evacuates  the  contents  of  the  ftomacli,  as  it  emulges 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  duCts,  mid  evacuates  the 
contents  of  the  duodenum,  and  perhaps  alfo  of  a  lar¬ 
ger  portion  of  the  inteftines  ;  as  it  agitates  the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  it  expedes  the  circulation  in 
them,  and  promotes  their  feveral  fecretions  ;  and,  laft- 
ly,  as  it  agitates  alfo  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax,  it  has 
like  effeCts  there. 

It  is  not  to  this  caufe,  however,  that  we  are  to  im¬ 
pute  the  effeCt  vomiting  has  in  determining  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body.  This  muff  be  attributed  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  operation  of  emetics  upon  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  ffomach,  whereby  they  excite  the  aaion  of  the 
extreme  arteries  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  by  this 
means  effectually  determine  the  blood  to  thefe  veffels, 
remove  the  atony,  and  take  off  the  fpafm  affeaing 
them.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  exhibited  in  two 
different  ways  ;  that  is,  either  in  fuch  dofes  as  may 
excite  full  and  repeated  vomitings,  or  in  fuch  dofes  as 
may  excite  iicknefs  and  naufea  only,  with  little  or  no 
vomiting  at  all. 

Full  vomiting  is  well  fuited  to  determine  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  and  thereby  to  obviate  the  atony  and 
fpafm  which  lay  the  foundation  of  fever.  Thus,  vo¬ 
miting'  excited  a  little  before  the  expeaed  acceffion  of 
the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  has  been  found  to 
prevent  the  paroxyfm  altogether.  It  lias  been  obferv- 
cd  alfo,  that  when  contagion  has  been  applied  to  a 
perfon,  and  firff  difcovers  its  operation,  a  vomit  given 
has  prevented  the  fever  which  might  otlierwife  have 
been  expeCled. 

Thefe  are  the  advantages,  to  be.  obtained  by  exciting 
vomiting  at  the  firff  approach  of  fevers,  or  of  the  pa¬ 
roxyfm  of  fevers  ;  and  they  may  alfo  be  applied  after 
fevers  are  formed,  to  take  off,  perhaps  entirely,  the 
atony  and  fpafm,  or  at  leaft  to  moderate  thefe,  fo  that 
the  fever  may  proceed  more  gently  and  fafely.  It  is 
feldom,  however,  that  vomiting  is  found  to  produce  a 
final  folution  of  fevers  ;  and  after  they  are  once  form¬ 
ed,  it  is  commonly  neceffary  to  repeat  the  vomiting  fe¬ 
veral  times ;  but  this  is  attended  with  inconveniency, 
and  fometimes  with  difad  vantage.  The  operation  of 
full  vomiting  is  tranfitory,  and  the  exercife  of  vomit¬ 
ing  is  a  debilitating  power  ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
vomiting  does  not  remove  the  atony  and  fpafm  very 
entirely,  it  may  give  occafion  to  their  recurrence  with 
greater  force.  For  thefe  reafons,  after  fevers  are  fully 
formed,  fome  phyficians  have  thought  proper  to  em¬ 
ploy  emetics  in  naufeating  dofes  only.  Thefe  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  extreme  veffels, 
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and  their  operation  is  more  permanent.  At  the  fame  Synocha. 
time  they  often  fhow  their  power  by  exciting  fome  de-  — *> 

gree  of  fweat,  and  their  operation  is  rendered  more 
fafe  by  their  commonly  producing  fome  evacuation  by 
ffool.  But  naufea  continued  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  is  to  moft  patients  a  fenfation  highly  diftreffing, 
and  almoft  infufferable. 

The  emetics  chiefly  in  ufe  at  prefent  are,  ipecacu¬ 
anha  and  antimony.  The  former  may  be  employed  for 
determining  to  the  furface  of  the  body  :  but,  even  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  it  fo  readily  excites  vomiting,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  naufeat¬ 
ing  only  ;  and  in  whatever  manner  employed,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeft  that  its  effe&s  are  lefs  permanent, 
and  lefs  powerfully  communicated  from  the  ffomach  to 
the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  than  thofe  of  antimony.  This 
laft  is  therefore  generally  preferred  ;  and  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  feemingly  various,  may  all  be  reduced  to  two 
heads;  one  comprehending  thofe  in  which  the  regu- 
line  part  is  in  a  condition  to  be  a£ted  upon  by  acids, 
and  therefore  on  meeting  with  acids  in  the  ffomach  it 
becomes  a<ftive ;  and  another,  comprehending  thofe 
preparations  in  which  the  reguline  part  is  already  join¬ 
ed  with  an  acid,  rendering  it  adlive.  Of  each  kind 
there  are  great  numbers,  but  not  differing  effentially 
from  one  another  ;  the  twro  moft  worthy  of  notice  are, 
the  calx  nitrata  antimonii,  and  emetic  tartar ,  or  antimonium 
tartarifatum ,  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory.  Both  thefe 
are  very  efficacious  medicines  ;  but  the  latter  feems 
preferable,  becaufe  its  dofe  is  capable  of  being  better  as¬ 
certained  ;  though  the  former,  on  account  of  its  flower 
operation,  may  have  fome  advantages,  and  in  certain 
cafes  be  more  efficacious  as  a  purgative  and  fudorific. 

The  calx  nitrata  antimonii ,  when  firff  introduced  in-~ 
to  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  was. 
fuppofed  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  precifely,  the  fame 
with  a  medicine  which  has  of  late  been  highly  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  Dr  James’s  powder.  But 
from  later  and  more  accurate  obfervations,  there  is 
now  reafon  to  believe  that  the  pul  vis  antimonialis  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  formed  by  the  calcination 
of  antimony  with  hartfhorn,  approaches  more  nearly 
to  that  celebrated  arcanum.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
calx  antimonii  nitrata,  the  pul  vis  antimonialis,  and 
James’s  powder,  are  probably  not  effentially  different 
from  each  other..  The  two  latter,  however,  have  the 
moft  near  refemblance  ;  and  accordingly  the  Edinburgh 
college  in  the  laft  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia  have 
introduced  an  article  under  the  title  of  antimonium  cal - 
careo-phofphorotum ,  which  they  confider  as  fo  much  fi- 
milar  to  James’s  powder,  that  they  have  ufed  as  a  fy- 
nonyme  for  it,  the  title  of  pulvis  Jacobi . 

The  time  moft  proper  for  exhibiting  thefe  medicines*, 
is-  a  little  before  the  acceffion,  when  that  can  be  cer-  » 
tainly  known.  In  continued  fevers  the  exacerbations 
are  not  always  very  obfervable  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  one  commonly  happens  about  noon  or 
foon  after  it ;  and  that  thefe,  therefore,  are  the  moft 
proper  times  for  exhibiting  emetics. 

With  refpedl  to,  the  manner  of  adminiftration,  that 
of  the  calx  nitrata  is  fimple,.  as  the  whole  of  what  is 
thought  a  proper  dofe  may  be  given  at  once  ;  and  no„ 
more  can  be  properly  given  till  the  next  acceffion. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  emetic  tartar  is  different.  It 
is  to  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  not  fufficient  to  excite  vo-  , 

miting ; 
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I  ebres.  miting ;  and  thefe  dofes  are  to  be  repeated  after  fhort 
— <■'  intervals  for  feveral  times,  till  ficknefs,  naufea,  and 
feme,  though  not  much,  vomiting  come  on.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  adminiftration  mull  depend  upon  the  dofe, 
and  the  length  of  the  interval  at  which  it  is  given.  If 
it  be  intended  that  the  medicine  (hould  certainly  ope¬ 
rate  by  {tool,  the  dofes  are  made  fmall,  and  the  inter¬ 
vals  long.  On  the  contrary,  when  vomiting  is  proper, 
or  when  much  purging  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  there¬ 
fore  fome  vomiting  mult  be  admitted,  the  dofes  are 
made  larger,  and  the  intervals  ffiorter.  With  refpedt 
to  both  kinds  of  preparations,  the  repetition  is  to  be 
made  at  the  times  of  accefiion,  but  not  very  often  :  for 
if  the  firft  exhibitions,  duly  managed,  have  little  effedl, 
it  is  feldom  that  the  after  exhibitions  have  much  ;  and 
it  fometimes  happens  that  the  repeated  vomiting,  and 
especially  repeated  purging,  does  harm  by  weakening 
the  patient. 

(2.)  The  other  fet  of  internal  medicines  which  are 
fuppofed  ufeful  in  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veffels,  are  tliofe  named  antifpafmodic •  But  whatever 
may  be  the  virtues  of  fome  of  them  in  this  way,  fuch 
is  their  power  of  ilimulating  at  the  fame  time,  that 
very  few  of  them  can  with  fafety  be  adminiftered  in 
fevers  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Almoft  the  only 
one  which  can  with  fafety  be  exhibited  in  thefe  cafes 
is  camphor  ;  and  the  operations  of  this  are  by  no  means 
well  ascertained,  Dr  Huxham  mentions  it  as  a  cor¬ 
rector  of  the  acrimony  of  cantliarides  ;  and  allures  us, 
that  it  very  effectually  promotes  a  diaphorefis.  But 
from  the  remarks  of  other  practitioners,  we  have  no 
juft  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  aCts  perceptibly  in  a  dofe 
of  five  or  fix  grains,  though  in  15  or  20  it  produces  a 
particular  kind  of  intoxication. 

Secondly ,  The  external  means  fuited  to  take  off  the 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels,  are  blillering  and  warm 
bathing. 

1.  What  are  the  effedls  of  blillering  fo  frequently 
employed  in  fevers,  is  not  yet  agreed  upon  among  phy- 
ficians.  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  cantharides  abforbed  from  a  blillering  plaller, 
is  not  fuflicient  to  change  -the  confillence  of  the  mafs 
of  blood  ;  and  therefore,  that  fuch  a  quantity  can  nei¬ 
ther  do  good  by  refolving  phlogillic  lentor  if  it  exills, 
nor  do  harm  by  increafing  the  dilfolution  of  the  blood 
arifing  from  a  putrid  tendency  in  it.  The  elfeCls  of 
cantharides  upon  the  fluids,  therefore,  may  be  entirely 
negleCled.  The  inflammation  produced  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cantharides  to  the  fkin,  affords  a  certain  proof 
of  their  ftimulant  power  :  but  in  many  perfons  the  ef- 
feCl  of  that  llimulus  is  not  confiderable  ;  in  many  it  is 
not  communicated  to  the  whole  fyllem;  and  even  when 
it  does  take  place  in  the  whole  fyllem,  it  feems  to  be 
taken  off  very  entirely  by  the  effufion  and  evacuation  of 
ferum  from  the  blillered  part.  It  may  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  neither  much  good  is  to  be  expeCled, 
nor  much  harm  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  ftimulant 
power  of  blillering ;  and  the  certainty  of  this  conclu- 
iion  is  eftablilhed  by  the  great  benefit  arifing  from  the 
proper  praClice  of  blillering  in  inflammatory  difeafes. 
Much  has  been  imputed  to  the  evacuation  made  by 
blillering  ;  but  it  is  never  fo  confiderable  as  to  affedl 
the  whole  fyllem  ;  and  therefore  can  neither,  by  a  hid¬ 
den  depletion,  relax  the  fanguiferous  fyllem,  nor  by  any 
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revulfion  affedl  the  general  diftribution  of  the  fluids.  Typhus. 
The  evacuation,  howe\er,  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  affedl  — 
the  neighbouring  veffels  ;  and  the  manifeft  utility  of 
blillering  near  the  part  affedled  in  inflammatory  difeafes 
leads  us  to  think,  that  bliftcring,  by  deriving  to  the 
fkin,  and  producing  an  effufion  there,  relaxes  the  fpafm 
of  the  deeper  feated  veffels.  It  is  in  this  manner,  moll 
probably,  that  the  tumor  of  a  joint,  from  an  effufion 
into  the  cellular  texture  under  the  Hein,  takes  off  the. 
rheumatic  pain  formerly  affedling  that  joint.  Analo¬ 
gous  to  this,  probably,  is  the  good  effedl  of  blillering 
in  continued  fevers  ;  and  arifes  from  the  relaxation  ot 
the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels  by  a  communication 
of  the  blillered  part  with  the  reft  of  the  fkin.  A  blifter 
may  be  employed  at  any  period  in  continued  fevers  ; 
but  it  will  be  of  moll  advantage  in  the  advanced  Hate 
of  fuch  fevers,  when,  the  readlion  being  weaker,  till 
ambiguity  from  the  ilimulating  power  oi  blillering  is 
removed,  and  when  it  may  bell  concur  with  other  cir- 
cumftances  tending  to  a  final  folution  of  the  fpafm. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  part  of  the  body  to  which  blifters  ought  to  be  ap-. 
plied  is  indifferent,  except  upon  the  fufpicion  of  topical 
affedlion,  when  the  blillering  is  to  be  made  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  part  affedled.  Whether  finapifms  and 
other  rubefacientia  adl  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what 
has  been  fuppofed  of  blillering  may  be  doubtful  ;  but 
their  effedls  in  rheumatifm  and  other  inflammatory 
difeafes  render  it  probable. 

2.  The  other  external  means  of  taking  off  the  fpafm 
of  the  extreme  veffels  is  warm  bathing.  This  was 
frequently,  and  in  different  circumftances,  employed 
by  the  ancients  ;  but  has,  till  very  lately,  been  ne- 
gledled  by  modern  phyficians.  As  the  heat  of  the 
bath  ftimulates  the  extreme  veffels,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  moifture,  alfo  relaxes  them,  it  feems  to 
be  a  fafe  llimulus,  and  well  fuited  to  take  off  the 
fpafm  affedling  thefe  veffels.  It  may  be  applied  to 
the  whole  body  by  immerfion  ;  but  this  is  in  many 
refpedls  inconvenient  ;  and  whether  fome  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  immerfion  might  not  be  avoided  by 
a  vapour  bath,  is  not  yet  determined  by  experience  ; 
but  from  extenfive  experience  it  appears,  that  moll  of 
the  purpofes  of  warm  bathing  can  be  obtained  by  a  fo¬ 
mentation  of  the  legs  and  feet,  if  properly  admini- 
ftered,  and  continued  for  a  due  length  of  time,  not 
lefs  than  an  hour.  The  marks  of  the  good  effedls  of 
fuch  a  fomentation  are,  the  patient’s  bearing  it  eafily, 
its  relieving  delirium,  and  inducing  lleep. 

Genus  V.  TYPHUS  ;  the  Typhous  Fever.'  165 

Typhus,  Sauv.  gen.  82.  Sag.  677. 

I.  Typhus  mitior,  or  the  Slow  Nervous  Fever .  Sp.  I.  iCO 

var.  1. 

Febris  maligna  hedlica  convuliiva,  five  lues 
Willis ,  de  morb.  convulliv.  cap.  -8. 

Febris  peftilens,  Fracajlor .  de  morb.  contag.  1.  if. 
cap.  4. 

Febris  peftilens  fine  charadlere  veneni,  ForeJL,  1.  vi. 
obf.  26. 

Febris  hedlica  peftilens,  Forejl ,  1?  vi.  obf.  32.. 

Febris  nova  ann.  1685,  Sydenham ,  Sched.  monitor. 

Febris  putrida  nervofa,  Wintringh .  Com.  Nofolog. 
ad  ann.  1720,  1721. 

R  2  Febris 
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Febres.  Febris  lent  a  nervofa,  Huxham  on  fevers,  chap.  8. 
v— — y— /  Febris  contagiofa,  Lind  on  fevers  and  infe&ion* 

pajjim . 

Typhus  nervofus,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Typhus  comatofus,  'Sauv .  fp.  3. 

Tritceopliya  typhodes  Mangeti,  Sauv.  fp.  i  1.  Rdfm. 
Fort .  de  febribus. 

befcription .  Of  all  the  defcriptions  we  have  of  the 
nervous  fever,  that  of  Dr  HuXham  is  perhaps  the  beft. 
According  to  him,  the  patient  at  firft  grows  fomewhat 
liftlefs,  and  feels  flight  chills  and  fhudders,  with  un¬ 
certain  flufhes  of  hea't,  and  a  kind  of  wearin'efs  all 
Over,  like  what  is  felt  after  great  fatigue.  This  i‘s  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  a  fort  of  heavinefs  and  dejection 
of  fpirit,  and  Wore  or  lefs  of  in  load,  pain,  oY  giddi- 
nefs  of  the  head  ;  a  natifea  and  difrelifh  of  every  thing 
foon  follows,  without  any  confiderable  thirft,  but  fre¬ 
quently  with  urging  to  vomit,  though  little  but  in- 
fipid  phlegm  is  brought  up.  Though  a  kind  of  lucid 
interval  of  feveral  hours  fometimes  intervenes,  yet  the 
fymptoms  return  with  aggravation,  efpecially  towards 
night  ;  the  head  grows  more  giddy  or  heavy  ;  the  heat 
greater  ;  the  pulfe  'quicker*  but  Weak  ;  with  an  op- 
prefiive  kind  of  breathing.  A  great  torpor,  or  ob'tufe 
pain  and  coldnefs,  affe&s  the  hinder  part  of  the  head 
frequently,  and  oftentimes  a  heavy  pain  is  felt  on  the 
top  all  along  the  coronary  future ;  this,  and  that  of 
the  back  part  of  the  h'ead,  generally  attend  nervous 
fevers,  and  are  commonly  fucceeded  by  feme  degree 
of  a  delirium.  In  this  condition  the  patient  often 
continues  for  five  or  fix  days,  with  a  heavy,  pale,  funk 
countenance  ;  feemingly  not  very  fick,  and  yet  far 
from  being  Well;  rcfUefs,  anxious,  and  commonly 
quite  void  of  deep,  though  fometimes  very  d’rowfy  and 
heavy  ;  but  although  he  appears  to  thofe  about  him 
£&ually  to  deep,  he  is  utterly  infenfible  of  it,  and 
denies  that  -he  doth  fo.  The  pulfe  during  all  this 
time  is  quick,  weak,  and  unequal ;  fometimes  flutter¬ 
ing,  and  fometimes  for  a  few  moments  flow  ;  nay,  even 
intermitting*  and  then,  with  a  fudden  flufh  in  the  face, 
imiriedialdy  Very  quick,  and  perhaps  foon  after  fur- 
prifingly  calm  and  equal  ;  and  thus  alternately.  The 
heats  and  chills  aVe  as  uncertain  and  unequal ;  fome¬ 
times  a  fudden  colour  and  glow  arife  in  the  cheeks,  while 
the  tip  of  the  nofe  and  ears  is  cold,  and  the  forehead 
at  ‘the  fame  time  in  a  cold  dewy  fWeat.  Nay,  it  is 
very  common,  that  a  high  colour  and  heat  appear  in 
the  face,  when  the  extremities  are  quite  cold.  The 
urine  is  commonly  pale,  and  often  limpid  ;  frequently 
of  a  whey  colour,  or  like  vapid  fimal!  beer,  in  which 
there  is  either  no  manner  of  fediment,  or  a  kind  of 
loofe  matter  like  bran  irregularly  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  ft.  The  tongue  at  the  beginning  is  feldom 
©r  never  dry  or  chfcoloured,  but  fometimes  covered 
with  a 'thin  whitifh  mucus  :  at  length,  indeed,  1V often 
appears  very  dry,  red,  and  chapped,  or  of  the  -colour 
of  pomegranate  rind  ;  but  'this  -moflly  at  the  Xdofe 
of  the  difeafe  :  yet,  however  dry  the  tongife  and 
lips  Teem,  the  patient  fcarce  ev'er  complains  of  thiYft, 
though  fometimes  of  a  heat  in  the  tongue.  About 
the  feventh  or  eighth  day,  the  giddinefs,  pain,  or  hea¬ 
vinefs  of  'the  head  become  much  greater,  with  t  4con- 
ftant  noife  in  it,  or  tinnitus  mtrium ;  which  is  Very 
difturbing  to  the  fick,  and  frequently  brings  oh  a  de¬ 
lirium.  The  load  on  the  prW£ordia,  anxiety  and  faint- 
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n'efs,  grow  much  more  urgent;  and  they  often  fall  into  Typhus, 
an  actual  deliquium*  efpecially  if  they  attempt  to  fit  up ; 
cold  fweats  fuddenly  come  out  on  the  forehead,  and 
on  the  backs  of  the  hands  (though  at  the  fame  time 
there  is  too  much  heat  in  the  cheeks  and  palms),  and 
as  fuddenly  go  off.  If  the  urine  now  grows  morfc 
pale  and  limpid,  a  delirium  is  certainly  to  be  expefted, 
with  ’univerfal  tremors  and  fubfultus  tendimirh ;  the 
delirium  is  feldom  violent,  but  as  it  Were  k  confufion 
of  thought  and  action,  'muttering  continually  to  them¬ 
felves,  and  faltering  in  their  fpetch.  Sometimes 
tliey  awake  only  in  a  hurry  and  Confufion,  and  pre-^ 
fently  recoiled,  ’themfelves,  hut  forthwith  fall  into  k 
muttering  dozy  {late  again.  The  tongue  grows  often 
v'e'ry  dry  at  the  height,  efpecially  in  its  middle  part, 
with  a  yellowilh  lift  on  each  Tide,  and  trembles  greatly 
when  the  Tick  attempts  to  pUt  it  out.  Frequently  pro- 
fufe  fweats  pour  forth  all  at  once,  about  the  ninth, 
tenth,  of  twelfth  day,  commonly  coldifh  and  clammy 
on  the  extremities  ;  oftentimes  very  thin  ftools  are 
difeharged,  and  then  nature  finks  apace  ;  the  extremi¬ 
ties  grow  cold,  the  nails  pale  of  livid  ;  th'e  pulfe  may 
be  faid  to  tremble  and  fluttef,  father  than  to  beat,  the 
vibrations  being  fo  exceedingly  Weak  and  quick  that 
they  can  fcarce  be  diftinguifhed  ;  though  fometimes 
they  creep  on  furprifingly  flow,  and  very  frequently 
intermit.  The  fick  become  quite  infenfible  and  ftupid, 
fcarce  affe&ed  with  the  loudeft  noife  or  the  ftrongeft 
light ;  though,  at  the  beginning,  ilrangely  fufceptible 
of  the  impreffions  of  either.  The  delirium  now  ends 
in  a  profound  coma,  and  that  foon  in  eternal  fleep. 

The  ftools,  urine,  and  tears,  run  off  involuntarily,  and 
denounce  a  fpeedy  diffolution,  as  the  vaft  tremblings 
and  tvritchings  of  the  nerves  and  tendons  are  preludes 
to  a  general  convulfion,  which  at  once  fnaps  off  the 
thread  of  life.  In  one  or  other  of  thefe  ways  are  the 
fick  Carried  off,  after  having  languifhed  for  14,  18,  of 
20  days  ;  nay,  fometimes  much  longer.  Moft  patients 
grow  deaf  and  ftupid  towards  the  'end  of  this  dii- 
eafe  (fome  'extremely  deaf),  though  too  quick  and 
apptehenfive  at  the  beginning  ;  infomuch  that  the 
leaft  noife  or  light  greatly  offended  them.  Many 
from  their  immoderate  fears  Teem  to  hurry  themfelves 
out  of  life,  where  little  danger  fs  apparent  at  the 
beginning  :  nay,  Tome  will  not  allow  themfelves  to 
fleep,  'from  a  vain  fear  of  dozing  quite  away;  and 
other^ from  th'e  vaft  hurry,  anxiety,  and  confufion 
they  are  fenfible  of  either  during  fleep  or  at  their 
Waking. 

'C-aufes  of  and  ferfons  fubjefi  to ,  this  dif order.  The 
nervous  'fever  is  moft  frequently  the  confluence  of 
contagion.  It  moft  commonly  attacks  perfons  of 
Weak  rfefves,  a  laX  habit  of  body,  and  a  poor  thin 
blood ;  thofe  who  have  differed  great  evacuations,  a 
long  deje&ion  of  Tp  frits,  immoderate  watchings,  flu- 
dies,  Tati  g  tie,  &c. ;  alfo  thofe  who  have  ufed  much 
crude  tin  whole  fome  food,  'Vapid  impu're  drinks*  o'r 
who  haVe  been  confiried  long  iti  damp  foul  air  ;  who 
have  broken  the  vigour  of  then*  conflitutions  by  fali- 
vations,  too  frequent  purging,  immoderate  venery. 

Zee.  HenCe  We  fee  how  the  difeafe  is  conne&ed 
With  an  extreme  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  Tor 
when  people  ate  prepared  Tor  this  fever  by  having 
their  nerves  aheady  Weakened,  the  contagious  par¬ 
ticles  immediately  attack  the  nervous  fyfteiti,  with¬ 
out 
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Febres.  but  f<3  much  affeding  the  Hate  of  the  blood  or  juices, 

1  though  the  latter  are  greatly  affe ded  in  the  putrid 
malignant  fever3. 

Prognojis.  In  nervous  fevers,  the  prognofis  is  very 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  putrid  malignant 
kind.  And  although  death  be  not  fo  frequent  as  irt 
that  modification  of  fever,  yet  it  may  juftly  be  confi* 
dered  a&  a  very  fatal  difeafe. 

Cure.  As  this  fever  is  produced  by  a  contagion 
affeding  the  nervous  fyftem  of  a  perfori  already  debi- 
litated,  and  thus  producing  weaknefs  in  an  extreme 
degfee,  we  have  now  occalion  to  confider  Dr  Cullen’s 
t<wo  indications  of  cure  omitted  under  the  Sy'nocha  ; 
namely,  to  remove  the  caufe  and  obviate  the  die  As  of 
debility,  and  to  corred  the  putrefeent  tendency  of 
the  fluids  ;  for  though,  in  the  beginning  of  nervous 
fevers,  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  be  not  remark¬ 
able,  it  becomes  exceedingly  great  towards  their  con- 
clufion. 

£ i.^  In  anfwering  the  firft  indication,  Dr  Cullen  ob- 
ferves,  that  moil  of  the  fedative  powers  inducing  de¬ 
bility  ceafe  to  jid  foon  after  they  have  been  firft  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  therefore  the  removing  them  is  not  an 
objeCt  of  the  prefent  indication.  There  is  only  one 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  continue  to  aCt  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  is  the  contagion  applied  ;  but  we  know 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  contagion  that  can  lead  us  to 
any  meafures  for  removing  or  correcting  it.  We  know 
only  its  effeds  as*  a  fedative  power  -inducing  debility, 
or  as  a  ferment  inducing  a  tendency  to  putrefadion  in 
the  fluids,  the  former  of  which  at  prefent  falls  under 
our  confideration. — The  debility  induced  in  fevers  by 
contagion,  or  other  caufes,  appears  efpecially  in  the 
weaker  energy  of  the  brain  y  but  in  what  this  confifts, 
or  how  it  may  be  reftored,  we  do  not  well  khow  ; 
but  as  nature,  feemingly  for  this  purpofe,  excites  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  we  muft  aferibe  the 
continuance  of  the  debility  to  the  weaker  readon  of 
the  fanguiferous  fyftem  :  the  means,  therefore,  which 
we  employ  for  obviating  debility,  are  immediately 
directed  to  flip  port  and  increafe  the  aCtion  of  the 
heart  a'nd  arteries  ;  and  the  remedies^  employed  are 
tonics  or  ftimulahts. 

In  contagious  difeafes  we  know,  both  from  the 
effeCts  which  appear,  and  from  diffeCtions,  that  the 
tone  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  conliderably  dimi- 
niflied  ;  and  that  tonic  remedies  are  therefore  pro¬ 
perly  indicated.  We  ate  to  confider  thefe  remedies 
as  of  two  kinds  y  i.  The  power  of.  cold  ;  z.  That. of 
tonic  medicines. 

The  power  of  cold' as  a  tonic  in  fevers  may  be  em* 
ployed  in  two  ways  :  either  as  thrown  into  the  ftomach, 
or  as  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  body.  As  we  have 
already  obferved  that  the  pfower  of  cold  may  be  com¬ 
municated  from  any  one  part  to 'every  other  part  of  the. 
fyftem,  fo  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the  ftomach 
is  a  part  as  fit  as  any  other  for  this  communication,  and 
that  cold  drink  taken  into  the  ftomach  may  prove  an 
tifefiil’tonic  in  fevers.  This  the  experience  of  all  agtfs 
has  confirmed  ;  but  at 'the  fame  time  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  obferved,  tha*t,  in  certain  'circumftances,  cold 
drink  taken  into  the  ftomach  has  proved  very  hurtful ; 
and  therefore  that  its  ufe  in  fevers  requires  fome  limi¬ 
tations.  What  thefe  limitations  fhould  be,  and  what 
are  all  the  circumftances  which  may  forbid  the  .ufe  of 
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cold  drink,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  it  feems  Typhus, 
clearly  forbidden  in  all  cafes  where  a  phlogiftic  dia- v 
thefts  prevails  in  the  fyftem,  and  more  eipecially 
when  there  are  topical  affedions  of  an  inflammatory 
nature. 

The  other  method  of  employing  cold  as  a  tonic, 
is  by  applying  it  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  as  a  re¬ 
frigerant  power  fit  to  moderate  the  violence  of  re- 
adion  ;  but  probably  it  may  here  alfo  be  confidered 
properly  as  a  tonic,  and  ufeful  in  cafes  of  debility.— 

Not  only  cool  air,  but  cold  water  alfo  may  be  applied 
to  the  furface  of  the  body  as  a  tonic.  The  ancients 
frequently  applied  it  with  advantage  to  particular 
parts  as  a  lohiC;  but  it  is  a  difcOvery  of  modern 
times,  that,  ift  the  cafe  of  putrid  fevers  attended  with' 
much  debility,  the  body  may  be  waffied  all  over  with 
cold  water.  This  was  firft  pra&ifed  at  Brefiaw^  in. 

Silefia,  as  appears  frofn  a  diflertation  under  the  title 
of  Epidemia  Verb  by  qinz  Wrkujlavtiim  afino  1737  eif- 
Jltxiiy  to  be  found  in  the  ABa  Nat.  Curiof.  Vol.  X— 

And  from  other  writers  it  appears,  that  the  pradice 
has  paffed  into  fome  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
but  in  this  ifland  it  does  not  appear  that  we  have  yet 


had  any  experience  of  it. 

The  medicines  which  have  been  employed  in  fevers 
as  tonics  are  Various.  If  the  faccharutn  foturni  hath 
been  found  ufeful,  it  is  probably  as  a  tonic  -rather 
than  as  a  refrigerant  ;  and  the  ens  veneris,  or  other 
preparations  o?  iron  which  have  been  employed,  can 
ad  as  tonics  only.  Thfc  preparations  of  copper,  from, 
their  effeds  in  epilepfy,  are  prefumed .  to  poffefs  a 
tonic  power  $  but  whether  their  ufe  in«  fevers  be 
founded  on  their  tonic  or  emetic  powers,  is  uncertain. 
And  upon  the  whole  there  may  no  doubt  occur  fome  • 
inftances  of  fevers  being  cured  by  tonics  taken  from* 
the  fioffil  kingdom  ;  but  the  vegetable  tonics  are  the 
moft  efficacious,  -and  among  thefe  the  Peruvian  bark 
certainly  holds  the  firft  place. 

The  bark  has  commonly  been  confidered  as  a  fpe?- 
cific,  or  a  remedy  of  which  the  operation  was  not 
underftood.  We  muft  obferve,  however,  that,  as  in 
many  cafes  the  effeds  of  the  bark  are  percei  ved  To om 
after  its  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  before  it 
can  poffibly  be  conveyed  to  themafs  of  blood,  we  may 
conclude,  that  its  effeds  do  not  arife  from  its  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  fluids  ;  and  muft  therefore  depend  upoiu 
its  Operating  on  ‘die  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  being, 
thereby  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  nervous 
fyftem.  This  operation  feems  to  be  a  tonic  power, 
the  bark  being  a  remedy  in  many  cafes  of  debility, 
particularly  in  gangrene  :  and  if  its  operation  may  be 
explained  from  its  pofiefling  a  tonic  power, .  we  may 
eafily  perceive  why  it  is  improper  when  a  phlogiftic 
diathefis  prevails  ,*  and  from  the  fame  new  we  can 
afeertain  in  what  cafes  of  continued  fever  it  may  be 
admitted.  Thefe  cafes  aVe  either  where  confiderable 


remiffions  have  appeared,  when  it  may  be  employed 
to  prevent  the  return  of  exacerbations,  on  the  fame 
footing  as  it  is  ufed  in  intermitting  fevers  ;  or  in  the 
advanced'ftate  of  fevers,  when  all  {tifpicion  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  ftate  is  removed,  and  a  general  debility 
prevails  in  the  fyftem  ; .  and  its  being  then  employed 
is  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the  prefent  pradice. 

Another  fet  of  medicines  to  be  employed  for  ob¬ 
viating  debility  and  its  effeds,  are  the  dired  ilimu- 
1  lants* 
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lants.  Thefe,  in  fome  meafure,  increafe  the  tone  of 
the  moving  fibres  ;  but  are  different  from  the  tonics, 
as  they  more  diredlly  excite  and  increafe  the  .a&ion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries.  This  mode  of  their  operation 
renders  their  ufe  ambiguous  ;  and  when  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  diathefis  is  prefent,  the  effects  of  the  flimulants 
may  be  very  hurtful  ;  but  it  is  ft  ill  probable,  that  in 
the  advanced  ftate  of  thefe  fevers,  when  debility  pre¬ 
vails,  they  may  be  ufeful. 

Of  all  the  flimulants  which  maybe  properly  em¬ 
ployed,  wine  feems  to  be  the  moll  eligible.  It  has 
.the  advantage  of  being  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  and  of  having  its  flimulant  parts  fo  much  di¬ 
luted,  that  it  can  be  conveniently  given  in  fmall  dofes; 
and  therefore  it  may  be  employed  with  fufficient  cau¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  of  little  fervice  unlef#  taken  pretty 
largely. — It  may  be  fufpe&ed  that  wine  has  an  opera¬ 
tion  analogous  to  that  of  opium;  and  on  good  grounds. 
But  we  can  diftindlly  remark  its  flimulant  power  on¬ 
ly  ;  which  renders  its  effe&s  in  the  phrenetic  delirium 
m an ifcflly  hurtful ;  and  in  the  mild  delirium  depending 
on  debility,  as  remarkably,  ufeful. 

[2.]  We  mu  ft  now.  proceed  to  the  other  indication 
of  cure,  namely,  to  corredt  or  obviate  the  tendency  in 
the  fiuids  to  putrefadlion.  This  may  be  done,  1.  By 
avoiding  any  new  application  of  putrid  or  putrefeent 
matter.  2.  By  evacuating  the  putrid  or  putrefeent 
matter  already  prefect  in  the  body.  3.  By  corrcdl- 
ing  the  putrid  or  putrefeent  matter  remaining  in  the 
body  by  diluents  and  antifeptics.  4.  By  fupporting 
the  tone  of  the  veffels,  and  thereby  refilling  further 
putrefadlion,  or  obviating  its  effcdls.  5.  By  moderat¬ 
ing  the  violence  of  readlion,  confidered  as  a  means  of 
increafing  putrefadlion. 

The  further  application  of  putrid  or  putrefeent 
matter  may  be  avoided,  1.  By  removing  the  patient 
from  places  filled  with  corrupted  air.  2.  By  prevent¬ 
ing  the  accumulation  of  the  patient’s  own  effluvia,  by 
a  conflant  ventilation,  and  by  a  frequent  change  of 
bedclothes  and  body  linen.  3.  By  the  careful  and 
fpeedy  removal  of  all  excremental  matters  from  the 
patient’s  chamber.  4.  By  avoiding  animal  food. 

The  putrid  or  putrefeent  matter  already  prefent  in 
the  body,  may  be  evacuated  partly  by  frequent  evacu¬ 
ations  of  the  contents  of  the  intellines  ;  and  more 
effedlually  ft  ill  by  fupporting  the  excretions  of  perfpi- 
ration  and  urine  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  diluents.  That 
which  remains  in  the  body  may  be  rendered  more 
mild  and  innocent  by  the  ufe  of  diluents,  or  may  be 
corredled  by  the  ufe  of  antifeptics.-  Thefe  lafl  are  of 
many  and  various  kinds  ;  but  which  of  them  are  con¬ 
veniently  applicable,  or  more  particularly  fuited  to  the 
cafe  of  fevers,  is  not  well  afeertained.  Thofe  moil 
certainly  applicable  and  ufeful  are  acefcent  aliments, 
acids  of  all  kinds,  and  neutral  falts. 

The  progrefs  of  putrefadlion  may  be  confiderably 
retarded,  and  its  eftedls  obviated,  by  fupporting 
the  tone  of  the  veffels  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by 
tonic  medicines,  of  which  the  chief  . are  cold,  and  the 
Peruvian  bark,  as  already  mentioned.  The  violence 
of  readlion  increafing  the  tendency  to  putrefadlion, 
.may  be  moderated  by  the  means  already  mentioned 
under  Synocha • 

Thefe  are  the  proper  indications  to  be  obferved  in 
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the  cure  of  the  flow  nervous  fever.  Dr  Huxham  Typhus, 
obferves,  that  evacuations  (especially  bleeding),  are'-— - 
improper  even  at  the  beginning.  Even  a  common 
purgative  given  at  this  time  hath  been  followed  by 
furpriiing  languors,  fyncopc,  and  a  train  of  other  ill 
fymptoms.  However,  it  may  fometimes  be  neceffary 
to  cleanfe  the  ffomach  and  prima;  vise  by  a  gentle  eme¬ 
tic,  or  a  mild  laxative.  Indeed,  where  naufea,  fick- 
nefs,  and  load  at  ftomach  are  urgent,  as  is  frequently 
the  cafe  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever,  a  vomit  is  ne¬ 
ceffary.  Clyfters  of  milk,  fugar,  and  fait,  may  be 
injedled  with  fufety  and  advantage  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  if  nature  wants  to  be  prompted  to  ftool. 

The  temperate,  cordial,  diaphoretic  medicines,  are 
certainly,  according  to  our  author,  moff  proper  in 
thefe  fevers ;  and  a  well-regulated,  fupporting,  di¬ 
luting  diet  is  neceffary.  The  latter  of  itfelf,  ju- 
dicioufly  managed,  will  go  a  great  way  in  the  cure, 
efpecially  affiflcd  by  well-timed  and  well-applied 
blifters,  and  a  due  care  to  keep  the  patient  as  quiet 
as  poffible  both  in  body  and  mind.  But  it  fhould 
be  noted, .  that  any  flrong  opiates  are  commonly 
very  pernicious,  however  much  the  want  of  fleep  and 
reftleffnefs  may  feem  to  demand  them.  Mild  dia¬ 
phoretics,  fuch  as  neutral  draughts  or  elixir  paregori- 
cum,  having  much  better  effe&s  ;  which,  by  raifing  a 
gentle  eafy  fweat,  or  at  lead  a  plentiful  perfpiration, 
calm  the  hurry  of  the  fpirits,  and  a  refrefhing  fleep  en- 
fues.  Where  the  confufion  and  dejedlion  of  fpirits 
are  very  confiderable,  blifters  have  been  advifed  to  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  occiput,  or  behind  the  ears  ; 
and  during  all  this  a  free  ufe  of  thin  wine  whey, 
fome  pleafant  ptifan  or  gruel,  with  a  little  foft  wine, 
muft  be  indulged.  Indeed  the  patients,  in  this  cafe, 
fhould  drink  frequently  :  though  fuch  quantities  may 
not  be  neceffary  as  in  the  ardent,  or  even  putrid  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers  ;  yet  they  fhould  be  fufficient  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  dilution,  fupport  the  fvveats,  and 
fupply  the  blood  with  frefh  and  wliolefome  fluids,  in 
place  of  that  noxious  matter  which  is  continually 
paffing  off.  In  this  view  alfo  a  thin  chicken-broth  is 
of  fervice,  both  as  food  and  phyfic,  efpecially  towards 
the  decline  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
thin  jellies  of  hartfhorn,  fago,  panada,  are  ufeful,  add¬ 
ing  a  little  wine  to  them,  and  the  juice  of  Seville 
orange  or  lemon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fick  are  never  fo  eafy  as 
when  they  are  in  a  gentle  fweat;  for  this  foon  removes 
the  hurry  of  fpirits,  exacerbations  of  heat,  &c.  But 
profufe  fweats  fhould  never  be  encouraged,  much  lefs 
attempted,  by  very  flrong  heating  medicines,  efpecial¬ 
ly  in  the  beginning  or  advance  of  the  fever ;  for  they, 
too  much  exhauft  the  vital  powers,  and  are  followed 
by  a  vaft  dejection  of  fpirits,  tremors,  flirtings  of  the 
tendons,  and  fometimes  end  in  rigors,  cold  clammy 
fweats,  fyncope,  or  a  comatofc  aifpofition.  Some¬ 
times  irregular  partial  heats  and  flufhes  fucceed,  with 
great  anxiety,  reftleffnefs,  delirium,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  and  a  vaft  load  and  oppreffion  in  the  prascor- 
dia,  fo  as  to  incline  the  lefs  cautious  obferver  to  think 
there  may  be  fomething  peripneumonic  in  it ;  but  even 
here  we  muft  beware  of  bleeding,  as  the  pulfe  will  be 
found  very  fmall  and  unequal,  though  very  quick.  Nor 
is  bleeding  contraindicated  only  by  the  wcaknefs  and 

fluttering 


rac'd  ce. 

Tebres.  fluttering  of  the  pulfe,  but  alfo  by  the  pale,  limpid, 
‘—'Y"—”'  and  watery  urine  which  is  commonly  attendant.  Thefe 
fymptoms  denote  the  load,  anxiety,  and  opprefiion  on 
the  prsecOrdia  to  proceed  from  an  affection  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fy fie m,  and  not  from  a  peripneumonic  obftruc- 
tion  or  inflammation.  The  breathing  in  this  cafe, 
though  thick  and  laborious,  is  not  hot,  but  a  kind  of 
fighing  or  fobbing  refpiration,  nor  is  there  often  any 
kind  of  cough  concomitant  ;  fo  that  it  has  been  con- 
je&ured  to  proceed  from  fome  fpafm  on  the  vitals. 
Here  therefore  the  nervous  cordial  medicines  are  in¬ 
dicated,  and  blifters  to  the  thighs,  legs,  or  arms. 
Dr  Huxham  commonly  ufed  the  following  bolus  and 
f aline  draught. 

I£j  Pulv.  contrayerv.  comp.  gr.  xv. 

CrOc.  Arigl.  gr.  iij. 

Confedf.  Ralegh, 

Syr.  Croci  q.  f.  M.  /.  Bolus. 

5,  Sal.  C.  C.  9fs. 

Succ.  limon.  ^iij. 

Aq.  alexit.  fimpl.  ^ifs.  M.  Perafid  e/ferve/cen- 
tid,  adde  Sp.  lavetid.  c.  Syr .  croc,  ana  Jifs.  M.  f. 
Haujl . 

If  great  tremors  and  fubfultus  tendinum  came  on,  he 
fubftituted  half  a  fcruple  of  muilc  inftead  of  the  con- 
trayerva  in  the  bolus,  with  advantage.  One  or  other 
of  thefe,  or  fimilar  preferiptions,  are  to  be  taken  every 
fifth,  lixth,  or  eighth  hour,  and  a  temperate  cordial 
julap  may  be  now  and  then  given  out  of'  thin 
wine  or  cyder  whey,  or,  which  is  in  many  cafes 
better,  out  of  muftard  whey  ;  which  laft  is  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  medicine..  The  faline  draught 
made  as  above,  is  much  more  apt  to  pafs  through 
the  pores  of  the  fkin  than  when  made  with  fait  of 
wormwood,  which  rather  moves  through  the  urinary 
paflages. 

The  above-mentioned  difficulty  of  breathing,  anxie¬ 
ty,  and  opprefiion,  many  times  precede  a  miliary 
eruption,  which  often  appears  on  the  feventh,  ninth, 
or  eleventh  day  of  the  fever,,  and  fometimes  later.  In¬ 
deed  great  anxiety  and  opprefiion  on  the  prsecordia  al-* 
ways  precede  puftular  eruptions  of  any  kind  in  all 
forts  of  fevers.  This  eruption  fhould  be  promoted  by 
foft  eafy  cordials  and  proper  diluents  ;  to  which  fliould 
be  fometimes  added  fome  gentle  aromatics.  '  Thefe 
tend  to  calm  the  univerfal  unealinefs  commonly  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  alfo  very  effe&ually  promote  a  dia- 
phorefis,  or  breathing  kindly  fweats,  with  which  the 
miliary  eruptions  freely  and  eafily  advance.  But 
however  advantageous  thefe  commcmly  are,  profufe 
fweats  are  feldom  or  never  fo,  even  though  attend-* 
ed  with  a  very  large  eruption.  Two  or  three  crops 
of  thefe  miliary  puftules  have  been  known  to  fuc* 
ceed  one^  another,  following  profufe  fweats,  not  only 
without  advantage,  but  with  great  detriment  to  the 
patients,  as  they  were  thereby  reduced  to  an  extreme 
degree  of  weaknefs  ;  fo  that  they  may  juftly  be  rec¬ 
koned  fymptomatical  rather  than  any  thing  elfe,  and 
the  confequent  eruption  is  often  merely  the  fymptom 
of  a  fymptom  ;  for  the  miliary  glands  of  the  fkin  ap¬ 
pear  very  turgid,  and  mimic  a  rafli,  after  profufe 
fweating,  even  in  the  moft  healthy. 

In  thefe  profufe  colliquative  fweatings  a  little  gener¬ 
ous  red  wine  (diluted  fomewhat,.  if  neceflary)  may  be 
given  with  the  greateft  advantage  \  as  it  prefently  mo- 
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derates  the  fweats,  fupports  the  patient,  and  keeps  up  Typhus, 
the  miliary  papulae  if  they  happen  to  attend.  Towards 
the  decline  of  the  fever  alfo,  where  the  fweats  are  a- 
bundant  and  weakening,  fmall  dofes  of  the  tindlure  of 
the  bark  with  faffron  and  fnakeroot  were  given  with 
the  greateft  advantage,  frequently  interpofmg  a  dofe 
of  rhubarb  to  carry  off  the  putrid  collnvies  in  the  firft 
paflages  ;  which  withal  makes  the  remifiions  or  inter- 
mifiions  that  often  .happen  in  the  decline  of  nervous 
difeafes  more  diftinft  and  manifeft,  and  gives  a  fairer 
opportunity  of  throwing  in  the  bark  ;  for  in  the  pro¬ 
per  exhibition  of  this  medicine  we  are  to  place  our 
chief  hope  of  curing  both  the  nervous  and  putrid  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers., 

II.  Typhus  gravior,  or  the  putrid,  pejlihntial ,  or  ma-  iGy 
lignant  Fever.  Sp.  I.  var.  2. 

Febris  peftilens,  P .  Sal.  Diver/,  de  febre  pefti- 
lenti.  • 

Febris  peftilens  JEgyptiorum,  Alpin.  de  med.  JE- 
gypt.  1.  i.  cap.  14. 

Typhus  iEgyptiacus,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Febris  peftilens  maligna,  Sennert .  de  febribus,  1.  iv« 
cajf.  10. 

Febris  maligna  peftilens,  River ,  1.  xviir  fe<ft.  iii. 
cap.  1. 

Febris  peftilens  maligna*  ann.  1643,  Willis ,  de  fe¬ 
bribus,  cap.  14. 

Typhus  carcerum,  Sauv .  fp.  1. 

Febris  nautica  peftilentialis,  Huxham  de  aere  ad 
ann.  1740. 

Miliaris  nautica,  Sauv .  fp.  g. 

Febris  putrida  contagiofa  in  carceribus  genita,  Hux»~ 
ham  de  aere  ad  ann.  1742. 

Miliaris  purpurata,  Sauv.  fp.  h. 

Febris  carcerum  et  nofocomiorum.  Pringle ,  Dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  army,  p.  294.  Van  Swieten,  Mala¬ 
dies  des  armes,  p.  136. 

Typhus  caftrenfis,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Febris  caftrenfis,  quam  vulgb  cephalalgiam  epide-* 
micam  vocant,  Henr.  Mali  et  A<  Ph.  Koph.  DifL 
apud  Hallerumr  Tom.  V. 

Febris  Hungarica  five  caftrenfis,  Juncker ,  74.  et- 
plurium  auBorum. 

Febris  caftrenfis  Gallorum  in  Bohemia,  ann.  1742, 

Scrinci.  Diff.  apud  Haller.  Tom.  V. 

Febris  petechialis,  Sennert .  1.  iv.  cap.  13.  River. 
prax.  1.  xvii.  fed.  iii.  cap.  1.  Hojfm.  ii.  p.  84. 

Juncker ,  73.  Huxham  on  fevers,  chap.  8.  Lud¬ 
wig.  Inft.  med.  clin.  N°  146.  Schreiber  von  er- 
kentnefs,  und  cur  der  Krank  heiten.  p.  126. 

Monro ,  Difeafes  of  military  hofpitals,  p.  1. 

Febris  catarrhalis  maligna  petechizans,  Juncker ,  72. 

Hoj/m.  ii.  75.  Eller  de  cogii.  et  cur.  xnorb. 
fed!.  vi. 

Febris  quae  lenticulas,  pun&icula,  aut  peticulas 
vocant,  Fraca/lorius  de  morb.  contag.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  6. 

Febris  peticularis.  Tridenti,  ann.  1591.  Roloretus  de 
febr.  peticul. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Colonise,  ' ann.  1672. 

Donckers ,  Idia  febris  petechialis. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Pofonii,  1683,  C.  F. 

Lg&u  in  App.  ad  A.  N.  C.  Vol.  II. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Mutinse,  1692.  Ra 
mazzini .  Conft.  Mutinenfis,  oper.  p.  177. 

Febris 
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Fibres.  Febris  maligna  petcehizans,  ann.  1698.  liofm,  II. 

Febris  petechialis  Wfatiflaviae,  ann.  1699.  HeU 
<iyich>  Ephem.  Germ.  D.  III.  A.  VII.  et  VIII. 
obf.  132.  p.  6*6. 

•Febris  epidemica  Lipfiae,  1718.  M.  Adolph.  A. 
N.  C*  HI.  obf.  13*.  p.  296. 

Febris  endemica  et  epidemica  Corcagienfis,  ann. 
1708,  17*8,.  et  feq.  Roger*,  Effay  on  epidemic 
difeafe  s. 

Febris  eoptinua  epidemica  Corcagienfis,  ann.  17 19. 
et  feq.  M.  O'Connel,  Obi.  de  morbis. 

Febria  petechialis  epidemica  Cremona,  1734*  V a?~j 
charenghi  Med.  ration.  fe£t.  3v 

Febris  petechizans  Petropoli,  1735*  IVeitbrecht . 
Diff.  apud  Haller.  Tom.  V. 

Febris  petechialis,  ann.  *740,  *74*  >  *n  Kafiia, 
Ritter.  A.  N.  C.  Yol.  VII.  obf.  4. 

Tebris  maligna  petechialis  Rintelli,  1741.  Furjlc- 
tiau,  A.  N.  C.  Vol.  VII.  obf.  5. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Silefise,  174IJ  et  feq. 
Bandhorjl .  Diff.  apud  Haller.  Tom.  V. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  Vienna;,  1757.  Hafe- 
nohrl.  Hifl.  med.  cap.  2. 

Febria  petechialip  epidemica  Lipfiae,  1757*  Litdu- 
<vig.  Adverfar.  Tom.  I.  pars  1. 

Febris  petechialis  epidemica  variis  Germanias  locis 
ab  ann.  1755  ad  1761.  Strapk  de  morbo  cum 
petechiis. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  former  in  degree  only  ;  and  there  are 
many  circumftances  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  both  frequently  originate  from  a  contagion  pre- 
cifely  of  the  fame  nature.  In  the  fame  manner  we 
fee,  during  different  feafons,  and  in  different  circum¬ 
ftances,  various  degrees  of  malignity  in  fmailpox. 
Though  every  inflance  of  the  difeafe  depends  on  the 
introduction  of  a  peculiar  and  fpecific  contagion  into 
the  body,  yet  this  contagion  in  particular  epidemics 
evidently  poffeffes  peculiar  malignancy.  The  fame  is 
probably  the  cafe  with  the  typhoid  fever  :  But  whe¬ 
ther  this  obfervation  be  well  founded  or  not,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  typhus  gravior  or  putrid 
fever  is  a.  difeafe  of  the  mo  ft  dangerous  nature,  as, 
befides  the  extreme  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
there  is  a.  rapid  tendency,  of  the  fluids  to  putreiac- 
tion,  which  fometimes  cuts  off  the  patient  in  a 
'  few  days,  nay,  in  the  warm  climates,  in  12  or  14 
hours  ;  or  if  the  patient  recovers,  lie  is  for  a  long 
time,  even  in  this  country,  in  an  exceedingly,  weak 
Hate,  and  requires  many  weeks  to  recover  his  for¬ 
mer  health. 

The  putrid  fevers,  according  to  Huxham,  make 
their  attack  with  much  more  violence  than  th&  flow 
nervous  ones  ;  the  rigors  are  fometimes  very,  great, 
though  fometimes  fcarce  felt ;  the  heats  much  fharper 
and  permanent  \  yet,  at  firfl,  fudden,  tranfient,  and  re¬ 
mittent  :  the  pulfe  more  tenfe  and  hard,  but  common¬ 
ly  quick  and  fmall ;  though  fometimes  How,  andfeem- 
ingly  regular  for  a  time,  and  then  fluttering  and  une¬ 
qual.  The  headach,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  are  much 
more  confiderable  even  from  the  beginning*  Some¬ 
times  a  fevere  fixed  pain  is  felt  in  one  or  both  temples, 
or  oyer  one  or  both  eyebrows;  frequently  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes  always  Typhus, 
appear  very  dull,  heavy,  yellowifh,  and  very  often  a  v— V 

little  inflamed.  The  countenance  feems  bloated,  and 
more  dead-coloured  than  ufual.  Commonly  the  tem¬ 
poral  arteries  throb  much,  and  a  tinnitus  aurium  isr 
very  troublefome  :  a  flrong  vibration  alfo  of  the  caro* 
tid  arteries  frequently  takes  place  in  the  advance  of  the 
fever,  though  the  pulfe  at  the  wrifl  may  be  final!,  nay 
even  flow  :  this  is  a  certain  fign  of  an  impending  de-. 
lirium,  and  generally  proceeds  from  fome  confiderable 
obftr u&ions  in  ^he  brain. 

The  proHration  of  fpirits,  weaknefs,  and  faintnefs, 
are  often  furprifingly  great  and  fudden,  though  no  in¬ 
ordinate  evacuation  happens  ;  and  this  too  fometimes 
when  the  pulfe  feems  tolerably  flrong.  The  refpira- 
tion  is  moft  commonly  laborious,  and  interrupted  with 
a  kind  of  fighing  or  fobbing,  and  the  breath  is  hot 
and  offenfive. 

Few  or  none  of  thefe  fevers  are  without  a  fort  o* 
lumbago,  or  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  ;  always  an  uni- 
verfal  wearinefs  or  forenefs  is  felt,  and  often  much 
pain  in  the  limbs.  Sometimes  a  great  heat,  load,  and 
pain,  affed  the  pit  of  the  rfomach,  with  perpetual  vo¬ 
miting  of  porraceous  or  black  choler,  and  a  mofb 
troublefome  fmgukus  ;  the  matter  difeharged.  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  very  naufeous  fmell.  The  tongue,  thought 
only  white  at  the  beginning,  grows  daily  more  dark 
and  dry  ;  fometimes  of  a  Alining  livid  colour,,  with  a 
kind  of  dark  bubble  at  top  ;  fometimes  exceeding 
black  ;  and  fo  continues,  for  many  days  together  pnor 
is  the  tind  to  be  got  off  many  times  for  feveraldays, 
even  after  a  favourable  crifis  :  at  the  height  of  the 
difeafe,  it  generally  becomes  very  dry,  fliff,  and 
black,  or  of  a  dark  pomegranate  colour.  .  Hence  the 
fpeech  is  very  inarticulate,  and  fcarce  intelligible.  The 
tliirfb  in  the  increafe  of  the  fever  is  commonly  very- 
great,  fometimes  unquenchable  ;  and  yet  no  kind  of 
drink  pleafes,  but  all  feem  bitter  and  mawkifh  ;  at 
other  times,  however,  no  thirfl  is  complained  of,, 
though  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  exceedingly  foul 
and  dry  ;  this  is  always  a  dangerous  fymptom,  and 
ends  in  a  frenzy  or  coma.  The  lips  and  teeth,  efpe- 
cially  near  the  height,  are  furred  up  with  a  very  black 
tenacious  fordes.  At  the  onfet  of  the  fever,'  the 
urine  is  often  crude,  pale,  and  vapid,  but  grows  much 
higher  coloured  in  the  advance,  and  frequently;  refem- 
bles  a  ftrong  lixivium,  or  citrine  urine,  tinged  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  blood ;  it  is  without  the  leaf!  fedi- 
m-ent  or  cloud,  and  fo  continues  for-  many  days  toge¬ 
ther  :  by  degrees  it  grows  darker,  like  dead  flrong 
high-coloured  beer,  and  fmells  very  rank  and  offenfive. 

In  petechial  fevers,  the  urine  hath  often*  been  feen  al- 
mofl  black  and  very  fetid.  The  ftools,  efpecially  near 
the  height,  or  in  the  decline  of  the  fever,  are  for  the 
mofl  part  intolerably  fetid,  green,  livid,  or  blacky  fre¬ 
quently  with  fevere  gripes  and  blood.  When  they  are 
more  yellow  or  brown,  the  lefs  the  danger  ;  but  the 
higheft  when  they,  run  off  infenfibly,  whatever  their 
colour, -may  be.  It  is  likewife  a  very  bud  fymptom 
when  the  belly  continues  tenfe,  fwollen,  and  hard,  af¬ 
ter,  profufe  ftools  ;  for  this  is  generally  the  confequence 
of  an  inflammation  or ;  mortification  of  the  inteihnes. 

A  gentle  diarrhoea  is  often  very  beneficial,  and  fome¬ 
times  feems  to  be  the  only  way  which  nature  takes  to 
carry  off  the  morbific  matter# 

Sometimes 
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Febrcs.  Sometimes  black,  livid,  dun,  or  greenifii  fpots  ap- 

"v - v  pear,  which  always  indicate  a  high  degree  of  malig¬ 

nity  ;  however,  the  more  florid  the  fpots  are,  the  lefs 
danger  is  to  be  feared.  It  is  alfo  a  good  fign  when 
the  black  or  violet  petechiae  become  of  a  brighter  co¬ 
lour.  The  large,  black,  or  livid  fpots,  are  almoft  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  profufe  haemorrhages  ;  and  the 
fmall,  dufky,  brown  fpots,  like  freckles,  are  not  much 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  livid  or  black  ;  though  they 
are  fcldom  accompanied  with  fluxes  of  blood  :  ex- 
cefiively  profufe,  cold,  elammy  fweats  are  often  con¬ 
comitant,  by  which  alfo  they  fometimes  vanifh,  though 
without  any  advantage  to  the  patient.  The  eruption 
of  the  petechias  is  uncertain  ;  fometimes  they  appear 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  though  fometimes  not  till 
the  eleventh,  or  even  later.  The  vibtces,  or  large 
dark,  blue,  or  greenifli  marks,  feldom  appear  till  very 
near  the  fatal  period.  Frequently  alfo  we  meet 
with  an  efflorefcence  like  the  mealies  in  malignant 
fevers,  but  of  a  much  more  dull  and  livid  hue  ;  in 
which  the  ikin,  efpecially  on  the  bread,  appears  as 
it  were  marbled  or  variegated.  This  in  general  is 
an  ill  fymptom,  and  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
confequences. 

Sometimes  about  the  nth  or  14th  day,  on  the 
occurrence  of  profufe  fweats,  the  petechias  difappear, 
and  vaft  quantities  of  white  miliary  puftules  break  out. 
This  is  feldom  found  of  any  confiderable  advantage;  but 
an  itching,  fmarting,  red  rafli,  commonly  gives  great 
relief ;  and  fo  do  the  large,  fretting,  watery  bladders, 
which  many  times  rife  upon  the  back,  bread,  flioul- 
ders,  See.  A  fcabby  eruption  likewife  about  the  lips 
and  nofe  is  certainly  one  of  the  falutary  fymptoms  ; 
and  the  more  hot  and  angry  it  is,  fo  much  the  better. 
But  ol  much  more  uncertain  and  dangerous  event  are 
the  brown -coloured  aphthae  ;  nor  are  thofe  that  are 
exceeding  white  and  thick,  like  lard,  of  a  very  pro- 
mijing  aipeCt.  They  are  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
difficulty  of  fwallowing,  pain  and  ulceration  of  the 
fauces,  oefophagus,  See.  and  with  an  inceffant  fingul- 
tus  :  the  whole  prim a  via  become  at  lad  affe&ed  ;  a 
bloody  dyfentery  comes  on,  followed  by  a  fphacela- 
tion  of  the  intedines  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  black, 
famous,  and  bloody  dools,  extremely  fetid  and  infec¬ 
tious.  Vibices,  or  large,  black,  anclbluiih  marks  re- 
fembling  bruifes,  are  frequently  feen  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fever  ;  and,  when  attended  with  lividity  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  certain  tokens  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death.  In  fome  cafes,  the  blacknefs  hath 
been  known  to  reach  almod  to  the  elbows,  and  the 
hands  have  been  dead-cold  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

Such  are  the  general  appearances  of  the  putrid  ma¬ 
lignant  fever  in  this  country,  among  thofe  who  enjoy 
a  free  air,  and  are  not  crowded  together,  or  expofed 
to  the  caufes  of  infe&ion  :  but  in  jails,  hofpitals,  or 
other  places  w  here  the  fick  are  crowded,  and  in  fome 
meafure  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  free  air,  the 
fymptoms  are,  if  pofiible,  more  terrible.  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  obferving  it, 
tells  us,  that  the  jail  or  hofpital  fever,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  is  not  eafy  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  common 
fever.  The  firft  fymptoms  are  flight  interchanges  of 
heat  and  cold,  a  trembling  of  the  hands,  fometimes  a 
fenfe  of  numbnefs  in  the  arms,  weaknefs  of  the  limbs, 
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lofs  of  appetite  ;  and  the  difcrdei*  inereafing  towards 
mght,  the  body  grows  hot,  the  deep  is  interrupted, 
and  not  refre filing.  With  thefe  fymptoms,  for  the 
molt  part,  there  is  fome  pain  or  confufion  in  the  head  ; 
the  pulfe  at  firft  is  a  little  quicker  than  natural,  and 
the  patients  find  themfelves  too  much  indifpofed  to  go 
about  bufinefs,  though  too  well  to  be  wholly  confined. 
When  the  fever  advances,  the  above-mentioned  fymp¬ 
toms  are  in  a  higher  degree  ;  and  in  particular  the 
patient  complains  of  a  laflitude,  naufea,  pains  in  his 
back,  a  more  conftant  pain  and  confufion  in  his  head, 
attended  with  an  uncommon  dejection  of  fpirits.  At 
this  time  the  pulfe  is  never  funk,  but  beats  quick,  and 
often  varies  in  the  fame  day  both  as  to  ftrength  and 
fulnefs.  It  is  little  affedted  by  bleeding  once,  if  a 
moderate  quantity  of  blood  be  taken  away  ;  but  if  the 
evacuation  be  large,  and  efpecially  if  it  be  repeated,  to 
anfwer  a  falfe  indication  of  inflammation,  the  pulfe, 
inereafing  in  frequency,  is  apt  to  fink  in  force, 
and  often  irrecoverably,  whilft  the  patient  becomes 
delirious.  But  withal  we  muft  obferve,  that,  in  every 
cafe,  independent  of  evacuations,  the  pulfe  fooner  or 
later  finks,  and  then  gives  certain  intelligence^of  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe.  The  appearance  of  the  blood 
is  various  5  for  though  it  be  commonly  little  altered, 
yet  fometimes  it  will  be  fizy,  not  only  on  the  firft  at¬ 
tack,  but  after  the  fever  is  formed.  The  werft  ap¬ 
pearance  is  when  the  craffamentum  is  diffolved  ;  though 
this  does  not  happen  till  the  advanced  Hate  of  the 
fever;  though  indeed  this  feems  not  eafy  to  be  afeer- 
tained,  as  blood  has  been  fo  feldom  taken  away  at 
that  time.  The  urine  is  alfo  various.  Sometimes  it 
is  of  a  reddifh  or  flame  colour,  which  it  preferves  a 
long  time  ;  but  it  is  oftener  pale,  and  changes  from 
time  to  time  in  colour  as  well  as  crudity,  being  forne- 
times  clear,  fometimes  clouded  ;  towards  the  end, 
upon  a  favourable  crifis,  it  becomes  thick,  but  does 
not  always  depofite  a  fediment.  If  the  fick  lie  warm, 
and  have  had  no  preceding  flux,  the  belly  is  generally 
bound  ;  but  when  they  lie  cold,  as  they  often  do  in 
field-hofpitals,  the  pores  of  the  flrin  being  fnut,  a  di¬ 
arrhoea  is  a  common  fymptom,  but  is  net  critical. 
In  the  worft  cafes,  a  flux  appears  in  the  laft  ftage  ; 
then  the  ftools  are  involuntary,  colliquative,  ichorous, 
or  bloody,  and  have  a  cadaverous  fmell ;  the  effedls  of 
a  mortification  of  the  bowels,  and  the  figns  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death.  When  the  hofpitals  are  filled  with 
dyfenteric  patients,  fome  of  the  nurfes  will  be  infedted 
with  the  flux  only,  and  others  with  this  fever,  ending 
in  thefe  bloody  and  gangrenous  ftools. 

In  the  beginning  the  heat  is  moderate  ;  and  even  in 
the  advanced  ftate,  on  firft  touching  the  fldn,  it  feems 
inconfiderable  ;  but  upon  feeling  the  pulfe  for  fome 
time,  we  are  fenfible  of  an  uncommon  ardour  (the  co¬ 
lor  morclicans,  as  it  has  been  called),  leaving  an  un- 
pleafant  fenfation  on  the  fingers  for  a  few  minutes 
after.  A  day  or  two  before  death,  if  care  be  not 
taken,  the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  pulfe 
is  then  hardly  to  be  felt.  The  fkin  is  generally  dry 
and  parched  ;  though  fometimes  there  are  longer  or 
ftiorter  fweats,  efpecially  in  the  beginning.  Such  as 
are  produced  by  medicine  are  of  no  ufe,  except  on  the 
firft  attack,  at  which  time  they  will  often  remove  the 
fever  ;  and  natural  fweats  are  never  critical  till  the 
diftemper  begins  to  decline.  Thefe  laft  are  rarely 
S  profufe* 
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orofufe,  but  gentle,  continued,  and  equally  diffufed 
over  the  body  :  fometimes  the  difeafe  will  terminate 
bv  an  almoft  imperceptible  moifture  of  the  ton  ;  the 
fweats  are  ufually  fetid,  and  offenfive  even  to  the  pa- 

tient  himfelf.  „ 

The  tongue  is  commonly  dry  ;  and,  without  conftant 
tare  of  the  nurfe,  becomes  hard  and  brown,  with  deep 
chops  :  but  this  fymptom  is  common  to  molt  fevers. 

At  other  times,  though  rarely,  the  tongue  is  toil  and 
moift  to  the  laft,  but  with  a  mixture  of  a  greemih  or 
yellowilh  colour.  The  thirft  is  fometimes  great,  but 
more  frequently  moderate.  In  the  advanced  Hate,  the 
breath  is  offenfive,  and  a  blackifh  furring  gathers  about 

the  roots  of  the  teeth.  „ 

Some  are  never  delirious,  but  all  lie  under  a  ftupor 
or  confufion  ;  few  retain  their  fenfes  till  death  :  many 
lofe  them  early,  and  from  two  caufes  ;  either  from  im¬ 
moderate  bleeding,  or  the  premature  ufe  of  warm  and 
fpirituous  medicines.  They  rarely  fleep  ;  and,  unlefs 
delirious,  have  more  of  a  dejeaed  and  thoughtful  look 
than  what  is  commonly  feen  in  other  fevers.  X  he  ac 
is  late  in  acquiring  either  a  ghaftly  or  a  very  morbid 
appearance  ;  yet  the  eyes  are  always  muddy,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  the  white  is  of  a  reddilh  call,  as  if  inflamed. 
The  confufion  of  the  head  generally  rifes  to  a  delirium 
efpecially  at  night  ;  but,  unlefs  by  an  unfeafonable  hot 
regimen,  it  feldom  turns  to  rage,  or  to  t  o 
flights  of  imagination  common  in  other  fevers.  en 
the  delirium  comes  to  that  height,  the  face  is  flufhed, 
the  eyes  red,  the  voice  is  quick,  and  the  patient  ftruggles 
to  get  up.  But  when  that  fymptom  is  owing  to  large 
evacuations,  or  only  to  the  advanced  tote  of  the  d‘f' 
eafe,  the  face  appears  meagre  ;  the  eyelids  in  Uumbeis 
are  only  half-lhut  ;  and  the  voice,  which  is  commonly 
low  and  flow,  finks  to  a  degree  fcarce  to  be  heard. 
From  the  beginning  there  is  generally  a  great  dejec¬ 
tion  and  failure  of  ftrengtli.  A  tremor  of  the  hands  is 
more  common  than  a  ftarting  of  the  tendons  ;  or  it  the 
fubfultus  occurs,  it  is  in  a  lelTer  degree  than  in  many 
other  fevers.  In  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  as  the  pulie 

finks,  the  delirium  and  tremor  increafe  r  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  pulfe  rifes,  the  head  and  fpints  are  re¬ 
lieved.  Sometimes  in  the  beginning,  but  for  the  molt 
part  in  the  advanced  Hate,  the  patient  grows  dull  oi 
hearing,  and  at  laft  almoft  deaf.  When  the  fever  is 
protracted,  with  a  flow  and  low  voice,  the  fick  have  a 
particular  craving  for  fometliing  cordial,  and  nothing 
is  fo  cordial  or  fo  acceptable  as  wine.  They  long  for 
no  food,  yet  willingly  take  a  little  panada,  if  wine  be 
added.  But  fuch  as  are  delirious,  with  a  quick  voice, 
wild  looks,  a  fubfultus  teudinum,  or  violent  aftions, 
though  their  pulfe  be  funk,  yet  bear  neither  hot  medi- 
cines,  wine,  nor  the  common  cordials. 

Vomiting,  and  complaints  of  a  load  and  ficknels  at 
ftomach,  though  ufual  fymptoms,  are  not  effential  to 
the  difeafe  ;  nor  are  pleuritic  flitches,  difficulty  m 
breathing,  or  flying  pains,  to  be  referred  fo  much  to 
it  as  to  the  conftitution  of  die  patient,  or  to  a  preced- 

llgAC  petechial  efflorefcence  is  a  frequent,  though  not 
an  infeparable  attendant  of  this  fever-  It  fometimes 
appears  of  a  brighter  or  paler  red,  at  other  times  of  a 
iiyid  colour,  but  never  rifes  above  the  fkm.  The  fpots 
are  fmall ;  but  generally  fo  confluent,  that  at  a  little  di- 
ftance  the  ton  appears  only  fomewhat  redder  than  or- 
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dinary,  as  if  the  colour  was  uniform  ;  but  upon  a  nearer .  Typhus, 
infpedion  there  are  interftices  feen.  For  the  moft  part  r- 
this  eruption  is  fo  little  confpicuous,  that  unlefs  it  be 
looked  for  attentively,  it  may  efcape  notice.  The  fpots 
appear  thickeft  on  the  back  and  breaft,  lefs  on  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  Sir  John  Pringle  never  remembers  to 
have  feen  any  on  the  face.  As  to  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  he  agrees  entirely  with  Dr  Huxham. 

Thefe  fpots  are  never  critical,  nor  are  they  reckoned 
among  the  mortal  fymptoms  ;  but  only  concur  with 
other  figns  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  The 
nearer  they  approach  to  purple,  the  more  they  are  to 
be  dreaded.  In  a  few  cafes,  inftead  of  fpots,  purp  e 
ftreaks  and  blotches  were  obferved.  Sometimes  the 
petechiae  did  not  appear  till  after  death  ;  and  there  was 
one  cafe  in  which,  after  bleeding,  the  petech.m  were 
feen  only  on  the  arm  below  the  ligature,  and  nowhere 

elfe  on  the  flein.  f4i 

The  hofpital  fever,  though  accounted  one  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  kind,  yet  has  generally  fome  exacerbation  at 
night,  with  a  remiflion  and  often  partial  fweats  in  tl  e 
day  ;  and  after  a  long  continuance  it  is  apt  to  change 
into  a  heftic,  or  an  intermitting  form.  The  length 
of  the  difeafe  is  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  terminated, 
either  in  death  or  recovery,  in  feven  days  after  the  pa¬ 
tient  took  to  his  bed  ;  but  in  the  hofpital*  it  generally 
continued  from  14  to  20,  and  feme  died  or  recovered 
after  four  weeks.  From  the  time  of  the  linking  of  the 
pulfe,  until  death  or  a  favourable  cnfis,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  lefs  change  to  be  feen  from  day  to  day  in  this 
than  in  moft  other  fevers.  When  its  courfe  is  long,  it 
fometimes  terminates  in  fuppurations  of  the  parotid 
or  axillary  glands  ;  and  when  thefe  do  not  appear,  it 
is  probable  that  the  fever  is  kept  up  by  the  formation 
of  fome  internal  abfeefs.  The  parotid  glands  themfelves 
do  not  fuppurate,  but  onlyfome  of  the  lympathm  glands 
that  lie  over  them.  Sir  John  Pringle  obferved  one  m- 
ftance  of  a  fwelling  of  this  kind  on  both  fide.,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  indifpofition,  when  the  perfon,  not 
fufpefting  the  caufe,  and  applying  d.fcutient  cata- 
plafms,  was,  upon  the  tumor  fubiiding,  fei zed  with 
the  hofpital  fever.  Many  patients,  after  the  cnfis 
this  fever,  complain  of  a  pain  in  the  limbs  and  want 
reft;  and  almoft  all  of  them  mention  great  weakneis, 
confufion  in  their  head,  vertigo,  and  a  noife  in  their 


ears. 


Ten  of  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died  of  this  diftem- 
per  in  Houghton’s  regiment  were  opened.  In  tome, 
all  the  cavities  were  examined  ;  in  others,  only  the 
brain  or  the  bowels.  In  fome  of  them,  the  brain  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fuppurated.  The  firft  of  this  kind  Sir  John 
Pringle  met  with  at  Ghent ;  but  the  man  being  brought 
into  the  hofpital  from  the  barracks  no  earlier  than  two 
davs  before  he  died,  he  could  only  conjefture  from  the 
fymptoms,  and  the  imperfed  accounts  he  had  of  him, 
that  his  death  was  owing  to  a  fever  of  this  kind,  after 
lingering  near  a  month  in  it.  About  three  ounces,  of 
purulent  matter  were  found  111  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  and  the  whole  cortical  and  medullary  fubftance 
was  uncommonly  flaccid  and  tender  5  naT ;  ^ome 
the  fame  kind  of  matter  was  found  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  cerebellum  :  yet  this  perfon,  with 
fome  ftupor  and  deafnefs,  had  his  fenfes  till  the  nig 
before  lie  died  ;  fo  far,  at  leaft,  that  he  an  wered  d  - 
ftinaiy  when  roufed  and  fpoken  to  ;  but  about  t 
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Fcbrw.  time  the  mufcles  of  his  face  began  to  be  convulfed.  Of 
two  other  inftances  of  men  who  undoubtedly  died  of 
this  fever,  in  one  the  cerebrum  was  fuppurated,  in  the 
other  the  cerebellum.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  patient 
was  under  a  ftupor,  with  deafnefs  from  the  beginning; 
but  was  never  delirious,  nor  altogether  infenfible.  His 
pulfe  funk  early  ;  and  about  ten  days  before  his  death 
his  head  began  to  fwell,  and  continued  very  large  till 
within  two  days  before  he  died,  when  it  fublided  a  little. 
For  feveral  days  before  his  end,  he  would  taile  nothing 
but  cold  water,  and  during  his  illnefs  he  lay  conftantly 
upon  one  fide.  The  head  being  opened,  an  abfcefs  as 
large  as  an  egg  was  found  in  the  fubftance  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  right  hemifphere  of  the  brain,  full  of  thin 
matter  like  whey.  At  that  time  five  more,  ill  of  the 
fame  fever,  had  the  like  dwelling  of  their  heads,  but 
recovered.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  abfcefs  in  the  cere¬ 
bellum  was  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pigeon’s  egg,  and 
contained  alfo  a  thin  ichorous  matter  :  nor  had  this 
patient  ever  been  fo  thoroughly  infenfible  as  not  to  an¬ 
swer  reafonably  when  fpoken  to.  Two  days  before  he 
died  his  urine  turned  pale. 

Thefe  fuppurations,  however,  were  not  conftant  ; 
for  another  who  died  about  the  fame  time,  and  had 
been  ill  about  the  fame  number  of  days,  with  the  like 
fymptoms,  the  pale  water  excepted,  had  no  abfcefs  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  brain  or  cerebellum.  And  two  were  open¬ 
ed  afterwards,  in  whom  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the 
brain  had  an  inflammatory  appearance,  but  no  fuppu- 
ration.  In  one  of  them  the  large  inteftines  were  cor¬ 
rupted  :  that  man  went  off  with  a  loofenefs  ;  and  juft 
before  he  died,  an  ichorous  matter  was  difeharged  from 
his  nofe.  In  the  military  hofpital  at  Ipfwich,  one 
who  unexpectedly  died  of  this  fever  after  having  been 
feemingly  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  had  no  fuppura- 
tion  in  his  brain  ;  but  in  another,  who  died  after  an 
abfcefs  in  both  orbits,  the  brain  was  found  flaccid,  and 
about  two  ounces  of  a  thin  ferum  in  the  ventricles. 

Caufes  of  and  perfons  fubjetl  to ,  this  diforder .  The 
caufe  of  this  fever,  as  well  as  that  of  the  flow  nervous 
fever,  is  an  infection  or  contagion  from  fome  difeafed 
animal  body,  or  from  corrupted  vegetables  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  thofe  pefti- 
lential  diforders  which  have  arifen  after  battles,  when 
great  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  allowed  to  lie  above 
ground,  and  infeCt  the  air  with  their  effluvia.  This  is 
confirmed  by  an  obfervation  of  Foreftus,  who  was  eye- 
witnefs  to  a  diftemper  of  this  kind  (which  indeed  he 
calls  a  plague),  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  attended  with 
buboes  and  a  high  degree  of  contagion.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  alfo  gives  an  account  of  a  malignant  fever  break¬ 
ing  out  at  Egmont  in  North  Holland,  occafioned  by 
the  rotting  of  a  whale  which  had  been  left  on  the  fliore. 
We  have  a  like  obfervation  of  a  fever  affedling  the 
crew  of  a  French  fhip,  by  the  putrefa&ion  of  fome 
cattle  which  they  had  killed  on  the  ifland  of  Nevis  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe  men  were  feized  with  a  pain 
in  their  head  and  loins,  great  weaknefs,  arid  a  difor¬ 
der  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with  fever.  Some 
had  carbuncles  ;  and  on  others  purple  fpots  appeared 
after  death. 

Galen  alflgns  two  caufes  for  peftilential  fevers  : 

1.  The  great  heat  of  the  weather,  when  the  humours 
happen  to  be  in  a  more  putrefeent  ftate  than  ufual. 

2.  A  putrid  ftate  of  the  air,  ariling  either  from  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  dead  bodies  left  unburied,  as  after  a  battle, 
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or  from  the  evaporation  of  corrupted  lakes  and  Typhus, 
marfties.  y— -J 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  difeafes  incident  to  an 
army  is  related  by  Diodorus,  as  breaking  out  among 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe.  That  au¬ 
thor  not  only  relates  fome  of  its  moft  diftinguifhing 
fymptoms,  but  reafons  well  about  its  caufe.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  pains  in  the  back  and  eruptions  ($Xvkt nivai) 
were  common  ;  that  fo^ie  had  bloody  ftools  ;  that 
others  were  feized  with  a  delirium,  fo  as  to  run  about 
and  beat  all  that  came  'in  their  way  ;  that  the  phyfi- 
cians  knew  no  cure  ;  and  that  it  was  the  more  fatal  as 
the  lick  were  abandoned  by  every  body  on  account  of 
the  contagion.  As  to  the  caufe,  the  author  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  the  multitude  of  people  confined  within  a  nar¬ 
row  compafs  ;  of  the  fituation  of  the  camp  in  a  low 
and  wet  ground  ;  of  the  fcorching  heats  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  fucceeded  by  the  cold  and  damp  air  from 
the  marfties  in  the  night  time  ;  to  thefe  he  adds,  the 
putrid  fteams  ariling  firft  from  the  marfties,  and  after¬ 
wards  from  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  lay  unburied. — 

This  diftemper  feems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  the 
marlh  and  peftilential  fever. 

Foreftus  remarks,  that,  from  the  putrefaction  of 
the  water  only,  the  city  of  Delft,  where  he  pra&ifed, 
was  fcarce  ten  years  together  free  from  the  plague  or 
fome  peftilential  diftemper.  He  adds,  that  the  ma- 
giftrates,  upon  his  reprefentation  of  the  caufe,  erect¬ 
ed  a  windmill  for  moving  and  refrefhing  the  water. 

At  that  time  Holland  was  much  more  fubjedl  to  inun¬ 
dations  and  the  ftagnation  of  water  than  at  prefent. 

In  1694,  a  fever  broke  out  at  Rochfort  in  France, 
which,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  fymptoms  and 
great  mortality,  was  at  firft  believed  to  be  the  plague. 

But  M.  Chirac,  who  was  fent  by  the  court  to  inquire 
into  its  nature,  found  the  caufe  to  arife  from  fome 
marfties  that  had  been  made  by  an  inundation  of  the 
fea ;  and  obferved,  that  the  corrupted  fteams,  which 
fmelled  like  gunpowder,  were  carried  to  the  town  by 
the  wind,  which  had  long  blown  from  that  quarter. 

About  two-thirds  of  thofe  who  were  taken  ill  died. 

In  fuch  as  were  opened,  the  brain  was  found  either  in¬ 
flamed  or  loaded  with  blood  ;  the  fibres  of  the  body 
were  uncommonly  tender ;  and  the  bowels  had  either 
fuppurated  or  were  mortified. 

:  It  is  needlefs  to  mention  more  inftances  of  peftilen¬ 
tial  fevers  being  brought  on  by  the  fteams  of  corrupt¬ 
ed  fubftances,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  In  ge¬ 
neral  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  putrefaction  of 
thefe  fubftances  in  a  dry  air  is  more  apt  to  bring  on  a 
fever  of  the  continued  form  ;  but  in  a  moift  air  hath 
a  greater  tendency  to  produce  remitting  fevers.  But 
it  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  even  in  cafes  where  the 
moft  malignant  fevers  prevail,  all  perfons  are  not 
equally  difpofed  to  receive  the  infection,  through 
equally  expofed  to  it  with  others.  Some,  though 
mere  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  cannot  be  infe&ed 
with  the  moft  contagious  difeafes  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  thofe  whofe  bodies  are  debilitated  by  a  former 
difeafe,  by  ftudy,  low  diet,  or  want,  or  thofe  who 
have  laboured  under  any  of  the  deprefiing  pafiions  of 
the  mind  for  fome  time,  feldom  or  never  efcape.  Men, 
therefore,  who  have  been  weakened  by  accidents  (as 
thofe  who  have  undergone  a  mercurial  falivation)  are 
very  apt  to  fall  into  this  diftemper.  Thofe  who  are 
taken  into  crowded  hofpitals,  ill  of  the  fmallpox, 

S  2  however 
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Febrrs.  however  good  the  fort  may  be,  fall  readily  into  this 
fever,  and  run  a  greater  rifle  of  dying  of  it  than  others. 
The  fecond  fever  is  attended  with  double  danger,  fee¬ 
ing  the  patient  has  been  fo  much  weakened  by  the  firft. 
A  fure  fign  of  the  corruption  of  the  air  in  an  hofpital 
is  when  many  of  the  nurfes  fall  lick. 

Prognojis .  In  thefe  fevers  we  cannot  draw  a  p$og- 
noftic  from  any  fymptom  by  itfelf  ;  and  perhaps  all  of 
them  together  are  more  fallible  than  in  others.  Ge¬ 
nerally  the  following  are  good  ;  To  have  little  deli¬ 
rium  ;  the  llrength  little  impaired  ;  turbid  urine  in  the 
decline  of  the  clifeafe  ;  and  at  that  time  a  gentle  fweat 
or  moifture  diffufed  over  the  body,  or  even  the  Ikin 
foft  and  the  tongue  moilt  ;  or  to  have  feme  loofe  llools 
fucceeded  by  a  diaphorefis  ;  the  pulfe  to  rife  by  wine 
or  cordials,  with  an  abatement  of  the  llupor,  tremor, 
and  other  affedions  of  the  brain.  Deafnefs  is  rather 
a  good  fign.  A  fediment  in  the  urine,  without  other 
changes  to  the  better,  is  no  fure  fign  of  recovery;  and 
fome  have  recovered  in  whofe  water  there  was  no  fedi¬ 
ment. — The  bad  figns  are,  a  fubfultus  tendinum  ;  the 
eyes  much  inflamed  and  flaring  $  the  fpeech  quick,  and 
the  found  of  the  voice  altered  ;  a  high  delirium ;  per¬ 
petual  watchfulnefs  ;  conflant  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach, 
and  vomitings  ;  frequent  llools,  with  a  finking  pulfe, 
and  the  diforder  of  the  head  increased  ;  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  and  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  tongue* 
It  is  obferved  to  be  among  the  worft  figns  when  the 
patient  complains  of  blindnefs  ;  when  he  fwallows  with 
difficulty,  or  cannot  put  out  his  tongue  when  defired 
to  do  it  ;  when  he  can  lie  on  his  back  only,  and  pulls 
up  his  knees  ;  or  when  infenfible  he  endeavours  to 
uncover  his  breall,  or  makes  frequent  attempts  to  get 
out  of  bed  without  affigning  any  reafon.  If  to  any 
of  thefe  are  added  ichorous,  cadaverous,  and  involun¬ 
tary  llools,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels 
and  approaching  death.  It  will  not  feem  llrange  to 
find  meft  of  thefe  prognollics  common  to  the  advanced 
Hate  of  other  fevers,  when  we  confider,  that  from 
whatever  caufe  fevers  begin,  by  a  long  continuance 
the  humours  are  corrupted,  and  the  brain  and  nerves 
affc&ed  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thofe  which 
arife  from  infedion. 

Prevention  and  cure.  As  diftempers  of  the  putrid 
kind  never  arile  without  an  infection  received  from 
fome  quarter  or  other,  the  methods  of  prevention  mufl 
evidently  be  reduced  to  two  general  heads.  1.  To 
avoid  receiving  the  infedion  into  the  body  ;  and, 

2.  To  put  the  body  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  may  enable 
it  to  refill  the  infedion  when  received.  On  both  thefe 
methods  fcarce  any  writer  hath  equalled  Dr  Lind  of 
Haflar,  whofe  opinions  and  directions  therefore  we 
(hall  give  pretty  fully. 

As  putrid  difeafes  are  very  common  and  violent  in 
the  hot  countries,  it  is  very  needfinry  for  Europeans 
•who  vifit  thefe  climates  to  be  well  informed,  in  the  firfl 
place,  of  the  figns  of  an  unhealthy  country,  that  they 
may  be  upon  their  guard  as  foon  as  they  enter  any  fo¬ 
reign  region.  Thefe  figns  are  by  our  author  enume¬ 
rated  as  follows  : 

1 .  A  fudden  and  great  alteration  in  the  air,  at  fun- 
fet,  from  intolerable  heat  to  a  chilling  cold.  This  is 
perceived  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  down,  and  is  for  the  moll 
part  accompanied  with  a  very  heavy  dew:  it  fnows  an 
unhealthy  fwampy  foil,  the  nature  of  which  is  fufch, 
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that  no  fooner  the  funbeams  are  withdrawn,  than  the  Typhus, 
vapours  emitted  from  it  render  the  air  damp,  raw,  and  y— J 

chilling,  in  the  moll  fultry  climates  ;  fo  that  even  un¬ 
der  the  equator,  in  fome  unhealthy  places,  the  night 
air  is  very  cold  to  an  European  conllitution. 

2.  Thick  noifome  fogs,  chiefly  after  funfet,  arifing 
from  the  valleys,  and  particularly  from  the  mud,  flime, 
or  other  impurities.  In  hot  countries,  the  fmell  of 
thefe  fogs  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  new  cleaned 
ditch.  Difeafes  therefore,  arifing  from  this  caufe,  ge¬ 
nerally  take  place  in  the  night,  or  before  funriiing. 

3.  Numerous  fwarms  of  flies,  gnats,  and  other  in- 
feds  which  attend  ftagnated  air  and  Unhealthy  places 
covered  with  wood. 

4.  When  all  butchers  meat  foon  corrupts,  and  in  a 
few  hours  becomes  full  of  maggots  ;  when  metals  are 
quickly  corroded  on  being  expofed  to  the  air  ;  and 
when  a  corpfe  becomes  intolerably  offenlive  in  lefs  than 
fix  hours  ;  thefe  are  proofs  of  a  clofe,  hot,  and  un- 
wholefome  country.  And  in  fuch  places,  during  ex- 
ceffive  heats  and  great  calms,  it  is  not  altogether  un¬ 
common  for  Europeans,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a 
grofs  habit  of  body,  to  be  feized  at  once  with  the 
moll  alarming  and  fatal  fymptoms  of  what  is  called 
th z  yellow  fever ,  without  even  any  previous  complaint 
of  ficknefs  or  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  There 
has  firft  been  perceived  an  uiieafy  itching  fenfation, 
commonly  in  the  legs  ;  and  upon  pulling  down  the 
ftockings,  dreams  of  thin  difiolved  blood  followed,  a 
ghaftly  yellow  colour  quickly  diffufed  itfelf  over  the 
whole  body,  and  the  patient  has  been  carried  off  in 
lefs  than  forty-eight  hours. 

5.  A  fort  of  fandy  foil,  commonly  a  fmall,  loofe, 
white  fand,  as  that  at  Penfacola,  Wliydah,  and  the 
ifland  of  Bonaviffa,  which  is  found  by  experience  to 
be  injurious  to  health.  The  peftiferous  vapour  arif¬ 
ing,  during  the  fummer  months  and  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  from  fuch  a  fandy’  foil,  is  bell  characterized 
by’  its  effeCls  in  the  extenfive  deferts  of  Alia  and  Africa. 

It  there  conftitutes  what  is  called  the  Samiel  wind ;  a 
blaft  which,  in  the  parched  defert,  proves  inftantly  fa¬ 
tal  both  to  man  and  head  :  but  when  it  paffes  over 
a  foil  well  covered  with  grafs  and  Vegetables,  has  its 
effeds  greatly  mitigated  ;  it  is,  however,  even  then, 
productive  of  ficknefs  :  thus  the  foutlierly  winds,  while 
they  blow  from  the  deferts  of  Libya  during  the  fum¬ 
mer,  at  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  produce  an  un¬ 
healthy  feafon  ;  and  at  Madras  the  winds,  which,  in 
the  months  of  April. and  May,  pafs  over  a  large  trad 
of  fand,  are  always  hot,  difagreeable,  and  unwhole- 
fome. 

During  thefe  land  winds,  fudden  guffs  of  a  more 
hot  and  fuftocating  nature  are  often  obferved  to  come 
from  thefe  fands  once  or  twice,  or  even  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  in  a  day,  which  feem  to  be  this  vapour  in  a  purer 
form.  Thefe  guffs  pafs  very  quickly,  and  affed  per- 
fons  who  happen  to  ftand  with  their  faces  towards 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hot  air  which  iffues 
from  a  burning  furnace,  or  from  a  heated  oven,  and 
obliges  them  immediately  to  turn  away  from  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  breath.  The  effed  of  this  hot  fuffocat- 
ing  blaff  or  vapour  on  the  human  body,  even  when 
mitigated  by  palling  through  a  moift  atmofphere,  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  intenfe  cold  ;  it  fhuts  up  every  pore 
of  the  Ikin,  and  entirely  Hops  the  perfpiration  of  fuch 
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Febres.  ag  are  expo  fed  to  it.  Thefe  blafts  come  only  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  always  from  the  deferts.  Water  is  the  only 
known  corrector  or  antidote  again  ft  them  :  hence, 
coarfe  thick  clothes,  kept  conftantly  wet,  and  hung 
up  at  the  windows  or  doors,  greatly  mitigate  their 
violence.  A  houfe  fo  built  as  to  have  no  windows 
or  doors  towards  the  deferts,  is  an  excellent  protedlion 
againft  their  pernicious  effedts.  The  hot  land  winds 
conftantly  blow  at  Madras  and  other  places  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  at  that  feafon,  from  midnight 
till  noon  :  the  fea-breezcs  then  begin,  which  relieve 
the  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  the  obftru&ed  perfpi- 
ration  which  the  former  occafioned. 

That  the  heat  of  tliefe  land  winds,  as  alfo  of  the 
fudden  gulls  which  accompany  them,  proceed  from 
large  trails  of  fand  heated  by  the  fun,  is  evident  from 
the  increafed  heat  and  fuffocating  quality  of  thofe 
winds,  in  proportion  as  the  day  advances,  and  as  the 
heat  of  the  feafon  is  increafed.  The  oppoiite  winds, 
blowing  from  each  fide  of  the  Bnlagate  mountains, 
are  a  farther  proof  of  this.  Thefe  mountains,  run¬ 
ning  from  north  to  fouth,  divide  the  hither  penin- 
fula  of  India  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  feparate 
what  is  called  the  Malabar  from  the  Coromandel  coaft. 
To  the  former  they  are  very  near,  but  at  a  great  di- 
ftance  from  the  latter.  The  winds  blowing  from  thofe 
hills  are  on  the  Malabar  coaft  always  remarkably 
cool  ;  but  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  are  extremely  hot 
and  fuffocating,  as  they  pafs  over  a  large  trafl  of  in¬ 
termediate  fand,  heated  during  thofe  months  by  an  al- 
moft  vertical  fun.  Hence  the  Malabar  coaft  is  always 
covered  with  an  agreeable  verdure  ;  whereas  the  Co¬ 
romandel  coaft,  during  the  continuance  of  thefe  hot 
winds,  feems  a  barren  wildernefs,  nothing  appearing 
green  except  the  trees.  On  the  contrary,  the  winds 
that  pafs  over  thefe  fands,  after  being  wet  with  the 
rains,  are  the  coldeft  which  blow  at  Madras.  Bottles 
of  liquor  enclofed  in  bags  of  coarfe  cloth,  kept  con¬ 
ftantly  wet,  and  fufpended  in  the  fhade,  where  thofe 
hot  winds  may  have  accefs  to  them,  become  as  cold 
as  if  they  had  been  immerfed  in  a  folution  of  nitre  ; 
an  effe&  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  conllant  evapora¬ 
tion  of  water  from  the  furface. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  natives  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
many  Europeans,  that  the  longer  the  hot  land  winds 
blow,  the  healthier  are  the  enfuing  months  ;  thefe 
winds,  as  they  exprefs  it,  purifying  the  air.  Are  not 
the  winds  therefore  the  caufe  why  the  air  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  except  during  their  continuance,  is 
more  healthy  than  in  other  parts  of  India  where  thefe 
winds  do  not  blow  ?  Does  not  this  alfo  fugg.eft  a  very 
probable  reafon,  why  the  plague  in  Egypt  generally 
ceafes  in  the  beginning  of  June  ;  the  periodical  hot 
winds  which  come  from  the  deferts  of  Nubia  and 
Ethiopia  having  then  rendered  the  air  of  Egypt  pure 
and  wholefome  ?  Many  have  aferibed  that  effect  to 
the  north  winds  ;  as  the  plague  not  only  ceafes  when 
they  blow,  but  all  infected  goods,  houfehold  furni¬ 
ture,  and  wearing  apparel,  are  then  faid  to  become  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  contagion  :  thefe,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  the  caufe,  as  the  moil  definitive  plague  is 
abated  in  its  violence,  if  not  wholly  eradicated,  before 
they  fet  in.  With  equal  propriety  we  may  rejet  the 
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opinion  that  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  productive 
of  that  falutary  effeCt,  as  the  plague  generally  ceafes 
before  the  increafe  of  that  river  is  perceptible. 

Thus  the  plague,  the  greateft  calamity  which  can 
afflict  mankind,  feems  to  be  deftroyed  by  thofe  hot 
winds,  which  arc  otherwife  fo  pernicious  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  And  although,  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  thefe  winds,  the  moil  fruitful  fields  wear 
the  afpeCt  of  a  parched  defert,  yet  no  fooner  the  rains 
fall,  but  vegetation  is  reftored,  the  plants  revive,  and  a 
beautiful  verdure  is  again  fpread  over  the  face  of  the 
country. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  figns  of  an  un¬ 
healthy  country,  Dr  Lind  next  proceeds  to  mention 
fuch  employments  as  are  particularly  dangerous  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans  on  their  firlt  arrival.  One  of  thefe  is  the  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  trees,  fhrubs,  &c.  or  charing  the  ground, 
as  it  is  called.  Of  the  unhealthinefs  of  this  employ¬ 
ment  he  gives  two  inftances.  At  the  cOnclulion  of  the 
late  peace,  the  captain  of  a  fhip  of  war  went  on  fhore 
at'the  ifland  of  Dominica,  with  12  of  his  men,  to  cut 
down  the  wood,  and  to  clear  a  piece  of  ground  which 
he  intended  to  have  purchafed  :  but,  in  a  few5  days, 
ficknefs  obliged  him  to  defift  from  this  dangerous 
work  ;  the  captain  and  1 1  of  liis  men  being  feized 
with  violent  fevers,  which  terminated  in  obftinate  in- 
termittents,  and  of  which  feveral  died.  The  furvivors 
fuffered  fo  much  in  their  conftitutions,  that,  even  after 
they  came  to  England,  the  return  of  an  eaft  wind  was 
apt  to  bring  on  a  violent  lit  of  the  ague.  The  Lud- 
low-Caftle,  a  fhip  of  war  of  40  guns,  in  a  voyage  to 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  alfo  loft  25  of  her  men  at  Sierra 
Leona,  who  were  employed  in  cutting  down  wood  for 
the  fhip.  This  is  an  occupation  which  has  often  prov¬ 
ed  deftrudlive  to  Europeans  in  thofe  climates,  and  in 
which  they  ought  never  to  be  employed,  efpecially  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  feafon  ;  there  being  numberlefs  inftan- 
ces  of  white  perfons,  when  cutting  down  the  woods  at 
that  feafon,  who  have  been  taken  ill  in  the  morning, 
and  dead  before  night. 

Another  evil,  lefs  known,  and  lefs  fufpe&ed,  but 
no  lefs  dangerous,  is  the  fending  of  Europeans  in  open 
boats  after  funfet,  where  the  foil  is  fwampy,  or  where 
there  are  great  night  fogs.  The  fingle  duty  alone  of 
fetching  frefh-killed  butchers  meat  at  night  for  the  ufe 
of  our  fhips  companies  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
has  deftroyed  every  year  feveral  thoufand  feamen.  In 
thofe  parts  of  the  vrorld,  butchers  meat  muft  be  brought 
on  board  at  night  immediately  after  it  is  killed,  otlier- 
wife  it  will  not  be  fit  for  ufe  the  next  day  ;  but  a  con¬ 
tract  made  wTith  the  natives  to  fend  it  on  board  at  that 
time,  which  might  be  done  for  a  trifling  fum,  would 
be  the  means  of  preferving  many  ufeful  lives.  During 
the  lickly  feafon  at  Batavia,  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
Medway,  which  attended  on  fhore  every  night,  was 
three  times  fucceffively  manned,  not  one  having  furviv- 
ed  that  fervice.  They  were  all  taken  ill  in  the  night, 
when  on  fhore,  or  when  returning  on  board  ;  fo  that 
at  length  the  officers  were  obliged  to  employ  none  but' 
the  natives  on  that  bufinefs.  Great  numbers  of.  men 
have  perifhed  from  being  employed  in  this  manner  at 
Bengal,  where  the  European  fhips  often  anchor  in  the 
moft  unhealthy  fpots  of  the  river ;  and  even  when  the 
great  night  fogs  arife,  after  the  rainy  feafon,  the  men 
are  often  obliged  to  perform  fuch  night  fervices  in 
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boats.  Now  fincc  it  is  fo  dangerous  for  Europeans  in 
unhealthy  countries,  particularly  during  a  feafon  of 
ficknefs,  to  be  expofed  in  an  open  boat  to  the  foggy 
night  air,  it  mail  appear,  that  fending  them  unfhel- 
tered,  in  open  boats,  far  up  rivers,  in  unhealthy  fouth- 
ern  climates,  for  the  fake  of  wood,  water,  trade,  or 
other  purpofes,  mu  ft  be  attended  with  the  molt  de¬ 
ft  ru£live  and  fatal  confequences. 

Burying  the  dead  in'  fwampy  countries  is  another 
occupation  which  has  proved  fatal  to  many,  and  which 
ought  to  be  intrufted  to  negroes  or  the  natives  of  the 
country.  The  effluvia  from  the  ground  when  newly 
opened,  whether  from  graves  or  ditches,  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  from  the  fame  fwampy  foil  when  the 
furface  is  undiilurbed ;  nay,  in  fome  places,  it  has  been 
found  aim  oft  certain  death  for  an  European  to  dig  a 
grave,  unlefs  long  feafoned  to  the  country.  In  fuch  a 
place,  the  attendance  of  friends  at  funerals  ought  to  be 
difpenfed  with. 

In  all  cafes  where  it  is  pradlicable,  the  fhips  which 
vifit  thefe  unhealthy  countries  fhould  anchor  at  as  great 
a  diftance  as  pofiible  from  fhore  ;  or  if  obliged  to  an¬ 
chor  near  marfhy  grounds  or  fwamps,  efpecially  during 
fummer  or  in  hot  weather,  and  when  the  wind  blows 
dire&ly  from  thence,  the  gunports  which  would  ad¬ 
mit  the  noxious  land  breeze  ought  to  be  kept  fhut, 
efpecially  at  night.  Or  if  the  ftiip  rides  with  her  head 
to  the  wind,  a  thick  fail  ought  to  be  put  upon  the 
foremaft,  along  which  the  fmoke  from  the  fireplace 
might  be  made  conftantly  to  play  and  afeend.  If  the 
fail  fhould  occafion  a  little  fmoke  between  decks,  this 
inconvenience  will  be  fufficiently  compenfated  by  its 
keeping  oft  the  dire£l  ftream  of  the  fwampy  fhore  efflu¬ 
via  ;  which  now  being  obliged  to  form  a  curve  before 
they  reach  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  veftel,  muft 
needs  be  greatly  diverted  and  fcattered. 

The  beft  prefervative  againft  the  mifehievous  im- 
prefiions  of  a  putrid  fog,  or  of  a  marfhy  exhalation, 
is  a  clofe,  fheltered,  and  covered  place  ;  fuch  as  the 
lower  apartments  in  a  fhip,  or  a  houfe  in  which  there 
are  no  doors  or  windows  facing  the  fwamps.  If  in 
fuch  places  a  fire  be  kept  either  at  the  doors  and  other 
inlets  to  a  houfe,  or  in  the  chambers,  as  is  pradlifed 
in  fome  unhealthy  countries  during  the  rainy  or  foggy 
feafon,  it  will  prove  an  excellent  and  effe&ual  protec¬ 
tion  againft  the  injuries  of  a  bad  air.  On  board  of 
fhips  alfo  fires  may  be  made  at  the  hatchways ;  and  of 
the  good  effe&s  of  this  we  have  the  following  exam¬ 
ple.  When  the  Edgar,  a  fhip  of  war  of  60  guns,  was 
upon  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  the  year  1768,  her  men 
were  very  fickly,  and  many  of  them  died:  however,  it 
was  obferved,  that  in  a  floop  of  war,  which  was  con¬ 
ftantly  in  company  with  her,  few  were  taken  ill,  and 
not  one  died  during  the  whole  voyage.  This  could  be 
aferibed  to  no  other  caufe,  but  that  in  the  floop  the 
fireplace  for  cooking  vidtuals  was  on  the  fame  level 
with  the  deck  where  the  men  lay  ;  and  every  morning 
when  the  fire  was  lighted,  efpeeially  when  there  was 
but  little  wind,  the  fmoke  from  the  cook-room  fpread 
itfelf  all  over  the  fhip,  and  particularly  over  thofe 
parts  where  the  men  lay ;  but  from  the  conftru&ion  of 
the  fireplace  of  the  Edgar,  no  fmoke  from  it  ever 
came  between  her  decks. 

Perfons  on  board  any  fhip  whatever,  are  much  more 
fafe,  and  their  fituation  is  much  preferable  to  that  of 
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thofe  who  make  diftant  inland  excurfiens  in  fmall  Typhus, 
boats  upon  the  rivers,  and  who  are  for  the  moll  part ( j 
ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  thofe  maladies  which  deilroy 
them.  The  intolerable  heat  at  noon  often  obliges 
fuch  perfons  to  go  in  a  manner  half-naked  ;  while  a 
free  and  plentiful  perfpiratioa  i flues  from  every  pore. 

A  near  approach  to  putrid  fwamps  at  this  time  is  apt 
to  produce  an  immediate  fickiieis,  vomiting,  and  af¬ 
terwards  a  low  nervous  or  malignant  fe\cr.  But  if 
they  happen  to  pafs  them  at  night,  or  lie  near  them 
in  an  open  boat,  the  air  from  thofe  fwamps  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  quite  chill  and  cold  ;  iufomuch  that 
warm  thick  clothing  becomes  abfolutely  requuite  to 
guard  the  body  againft  the  impreflions  of  fo  great  an 
alteration  in  the  air,  and  againft  its  cold  and  incle¬ 
ment  quality  :  for  the  effedt  of  it  then,  even  on  the 
moft  healthy  and  vigorous  conftitution,  is  frequently 
a  chilling  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  terminating  in  a  fever 
with  delirium,  bilious  vomitings,  a  flux,  or  even  death 
itfelf. 

But  where  fuch  expofure  beeomes  unavoidable,  the 
only  method  is  then  to  defend  the  body  as  much  as 
pofiible  againft  the  pernicious  miafmata  with  which 
the  air  abounds. — All  thofe  who  are  employed  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  woods,  or  in  other  laborious  and  danger¬ 
ous  fervices  in  hot  climates,  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
ought  to  have  their  heads  covered  with  a  bladder  dipt 
in  vinegar,  and  to  wafh  tlieir  mouths  often  with  the 
fame  liquor  ;  never  to  fwallow  their  fpittle,  but  ra¬ 
ther  to  chew  a  little  rhubarb  or  fome  other  bitter,  and 
fpit  it  out  frequently ;  to  ftop  their  noftrils  with  a  fmall 
bit  of  linen  or  tow  dipped  in  camphorated  vinegar  ; 
and  to  infufe  fome  bark,  garlic,  and  rhubarb,  in  brandy, 
of  which  a  dram  is  to  be  taken,  either  by  itfelf  or  di¬ 
luted  with  water  morning  and  evening. 

In  the  evening  before  funfet  they  fhould  leave  off 
work,  and  not  return  to  their  labour  in  the  morning 
till  the  fun  has  difperfed  the  unwholefome  dews  and 
vapours.  Thofe  who  muft  of  necefiity  remain  on  fhore, 
and  deep  in  dangerous  places,  muft  take  care  not  to 
fleep  upon  the  ground  expofed  to  the  dews,  but  in 
hammocks  in  a  clofe  tent,  Handing  upon  a  dry  fand, 
gravel,  or  chalk,  near  the  fea  fhore,  and  where  there  is 
no  fubterraneous  water  for  at  leaft  four  feet  below  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  The  door  of  this  tent  fhould 
be  made  to  open  towards  the  fea  ;  and  the  back  part 
of  it,  which  receives  the  land  breeze,  muft  be  well 
fecured  by  double  canvas,  or  covered  with  branches 
of  trees.  But  in  fuch.  circumftanc.es,  a  hut,  when  it 
can  be  procured,  is  preferable  to  a  tent,  efpecially  if 
it  be  well  thatched,  fo  as  to  prove  a  defence  both 
againft  the  exceftive  heat  of  the  fun  by  day,  and  the 
noxious  dews  which  fall  at  night.  Here  the  men  may 
be  enjoined  to  fmoke  tobacco.  When  the  air  is 
thick,  moift,  and  chill,  the  earth  being  overfpread 
with  cold  dew,  a  conftant  fire  muft  be  kept  in  and 
about  the  tent  or  hut,  as  the  moft  excellent  means  of 
purifying  fuch  unwholefome  air,  and  of  preferving  the 
health  df  thofe  who,  either  fleepingor  waking,  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  its  influence.  The  centinels  who  guard  the 
water-cafks,  ought  likewife  at  fuch  a  time  to  have  a 
fire  burning  near  them.  All  old  and  forfaken  habi¬ 
tations,  natural  caves  and  grottos  in  the  earth,  where 
the  men  may  be  induced  to  take  up  tlieir  abode,  mult 
before  their  admiflion  be  perfe&ly  dried  and  purified 
2  with 
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Febres.  with  fufficient  fires.  Fire  and  fmoke  are  undoubtedly 
'■"—■v*— the  great  pursers  of  all  tainted  and  uriwliclefome  air, 
and  the  mod  excellent  prefervatives  againit  its  noxious 
influence.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  negroes  in  Guinea, 
and  alfo  of  fome  Indians  (who  both  deep  for  the  moll 
part  on  the  ground),  to  have  a  fire,  producing  a  little 
fmoke,  conftantly  burning  in  their  huts  where  they 
deep.  This  not  only  corre&s  the  moifture  of  the 
night,  but  alfo,  by  occafioning  more  fmoke  than  heat, 
renders  the  damp  from  the  earth  lefs  noxious  ;  of  which 
Dr  Lind  gives  the  following  remarkable  inllance. 
A  Guinea  (hip  being  up  one  of  the  rivers  for  the  fake 
of  trade,  it  was  found  to  be  very  dangerous  to  fleep 
on  fliore  ;  without  which  their  trade  could  not  be  fo 
conveniently  carried  on.  Firft  the  captain,  then  the 
mate,  and  two  or  three  of  the  feamen,  were  taken  ill  ; 
each  of  them  the  morning  after  they  had  lain  on  fliore. 
By  thefe  accidents  the  men  were  greatly  intimidated 
from  lying  afhore  ;  till  the  furgeon  boldly  offered  to 
try  the  experiment  on  himfelf.  Next  morning  when 
he  waked,  he  found  himfelf  feized  as  the  reft,  with  a 
giddinefs  and  pain  in  the  head,  See.  He  immediately 
acquainted  one  of  the  negroes  with  his  condition,  who 
carried  him  to  his  hut,  and  fet  him  down  in  the  fmoke 
of  it  ;  when  his  fiiiverings  and  giddinefs  foon  left  him. 
He  then  took  a  dram  of  the  bark  bitter  ;  and  found 
himfelf  greatly  relieved,  efpecially  by  breathing  fome 
time  in  the  fmoke. — Thus  inftru&ed  by  the  negro,  he 
ordered  a  large  fire  to  dry  the  hut  he  flept  in  ;  and 
afterwards  had  every  night  a  fmall  fire  fufficient  to 
raife  a  gentle  fmoke,  without  occafioning  a  trouble- 
fome  heat :  and  by  this  means  he  and  feveral  others, 
ufing  the  fame  precautions,  flept  many  nights  on  fliore 
without  any  inconvenience. 

Fire  and  fmoke  indeed  are  found  to  be  certain  cor¬ 
rectors,  or  rather  deftroyers,  of  infeCtion  in  all  cafes, 
whether  arifing  from  the  noxious  effluvia  of  marlhes, 
or  from  the  contagion  of  difeafed  bodies.  Even  tliofe 
moil  extraordinary  and  fatal  damps  called  hannattans , 
are  unable  to  refill  the  falutary  effe&s  of  fmoke.  In 
other  cafes,  Dr  Lind  remarks,  that,  under  fome  cir- 
cumftances,  the  fource  of  an  infe&ion  in  a-  fick  cham¬ 
ber  or  any  other  place,  may  be  removed  or  deftroyed 
by  accidental  means,  for  which  we  cannot  account, 
and  which  we  often  cannot  afeertain.  But  it  oftener 
happens,  that  it  is  very  difficultly  rooted  out ;  and 
that  exaCl  cleanlinefs,  with  the  benefit  of  a  pure  air, 
often  proves  insufficient  to  remove  the  evil.  Smoke, 
however,  has  never  been -known  to  fail.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that,  excepting  the  true  plague,  there 
has  been  an  infection  fully  as  peftilential  and  as  mortal 
in  fome  fliips  as  in  any  other  place  whatever  ;  yet 
it  has  never  been  heard,  that  any  fliip,  after  having 
been  carefully  fmoked,  did  not  immediately  become 
healthy  :  and'  if  afterwards  they  turned  fickly,  it  was 
eafy  to  trace  that  ficknefs  from  other  infeCled  fliips, 
jails,  and  the  like  places. 

There  are  three  methods  pra&ifed  for  purifying 
veffels  after  the  men  have  been  removed  out  of  them. 
The  fir  ft  is  by  burning  of  tobacco.  A  quantity  of 
tobacco  is  fpread  on  feveral  fires,  made  with  fuch  old 
pieces  of  rope  as  are  called  junk.  Thefe  are  difperfed 
into  different  places  of  the  fliip,  and  their  heat  and 
fmoke  afterwards  clofely  confined  below  for  a  confider- 
abje  time.— -The  fecond  method  is  by  charcoal  fires 
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ftrewed  with  brimftone.  The  heat  and  fleam  of  thefe  Typh 
burning  materials  mull  alfo  be  long  and  ciofe  (hut  up  :  ,'T“ 
but,  although  this  fume,  properly  applied,  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  purify  moil  effectually  tainted 
apartments,  fliips,  clothes,  &c.  yet  there  are  fome  kinds 
of  vermine  which  it  will  not  deftroy,  particularly  lice. 

The  third  method  of  purification  is  performed  by  the 
addition  of  arfenie  to  the  materials  of  the  fecond  pro- 
cefs,  in  the  following  manner.  After  carefully  flop¬ 
ping  up  all  the  openings  and  every  fmall  crevice  of  the 
(hip  (as  was  alfo  neceffary  in  the  preceding  proceffes), 
a  number  of  iron  pots,  properly  feeured,  are  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  hold ,  orlop ,  gun-deck,  Sc c.  Each  of  thefe 
is  to  contain  a  layer  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom,  then 
a  layer  of  brimftone,  and  fo  alternately  three  or  four 
layers  of  each,  upon  which  the  arfenie  is  to  be  fprink- 
led,  and  on  the  top  of  it  fome  oakum  dipped  in  tar  is 
to  be  laid  to  ferve  as  a  match.  The  men,  upon  fet- 
ting  fire  to  the  oakum,  muft  fpeedily  leave  the  place, 
(hutting  ciofe  the  hatchway  by  which  they  came  up. 

From  the  known  and  experienced  efficacy  of  thefe 
proceffes,  it  appears,  that  fire  and  fmoke  are  the  mofl 
powerful  agents  for  annihilating  infe&ion  ;  and,  it  may 
be  prefumed,  even  the  plague  itfelf.  This  is  in  fome 
meafure  agreeable  to  what  we  learn  from  the  ancient 
records  of  phylic.  But  the  prepofterous  ufe,  or  rather 
abufe,  of  fire  on  fuch  occafions,  has  caufed  its  effects  to 
be  difregarded  by  fome,  and  to  be  fufpedted  of  mif- 
chief  by  others.  The  modern  practice  of  burning 
large  fires  in  the  open  air,  in  the  ftreets,  and  about  the 
walls  of  towns  infe&ed  with  the  plague  or  other  conta¬ 
gion,  is  founded  on  principles  groundlefs  and  erroneous 
and  has  therefore  been  found  by  experience  not  only 
unfuccefsful,  but  hurtful.  But  though  this  muft  be 
allowed,  it  doth  not  thence  by  any  means  follow,  that 
when  once  a  houfe  hath  been  infeCled,  and  the  patients 
removed  from  it,  the  doors  and  windows  at  the  fame 
time  being  (hut,  that  fuch  fires  will  then  prove  hurtful  ; 
or  that,  by  this  method  of  purification,  all  the  feeds  of 
contagion  will  not  be  effedlually  deftroyed.  Whenever, 
therefore,  perfons  die  of  a  fpotted  fever,  a  malignant 
fore  throat,  the  fmallpox,  or  any  diftemper  found  to 
be  communicable  from  the  lick  to  others,  the  corpfe 
ought  quickly  after  death  to  be  removed  into  another 
room  ;  that  in  which  the  perfon  died  (hould  be  well 
aired,  by  having  the  windows  opened,  till  a  charcoal 
fire  be  kindled,  with  fome  rolls  of  fulphur  upon  it  ; 
after  which,  both  doors,  and  windows  (hould  be  kept 
(hut  for  a  confiderable  time,  not  lefs  than  eight  or  tea 
hours,  till  the  room  be  thoroughly  fmoked.  In  feveral 
(hips,  where  there  are  the  faired  opportunities  of  try¬ 
ing  and  judging  things  of  this  nature,  the  contagion 
of  the  fmallpox  has  been  entirely  flopped  by  wood- 
fires,  fprinkled  with  brimftone,  kept  burning  and  clofe¬ 
ly  confined  in  the  infected  place.  In  a  word,  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  proper  application  of  fire  and  fmoke  is  the 
bed  means  for  the  deftru&ion  and  utter  extinction  of 
the  moft  malignant  fources  of  difeafe  ;  and  they  are  be- 
fides  the  greateft  purifiers  of  all  bad  and  tainted  air. 

Next  to  the  fmoke  of  wood  for  purifying  a  tainted 
air,  that  of  gunpowder  is  to  be  efteemed  the  bed  ;  and 
it  has  this  farther  good  property,  that  it  is  entirely  in- 
offenfive  to  the  lungs.  The  cafcarilla  bark,  when  burn- 
ing,  gives  a  moft  agreeable  feent  to  the  chamber  of  the 
fick  j  fo  is  at  lead  an  elegant  prefervative,  and  may 

prevent 
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Febres.  prevent  bad  fmells  from  taking  effect.  The  .fleam  of 
^  camphorated  vineger  warmed,  is  flill  more  powerful  for 
this  purpofe.  But,  befides  correcting  the  ill  quality 
of  the  air,  and  purifying  the  chamber,  another  good 
effect  is  produced  from  fuch  fleams  and  fmoke  as  are 
inoffenfive  to  the  lungs.  As  foon  as  the  vapour  be¬ 
comes  denfe,  the  nurfes  and  patients  become  defirous 
of  the  admiffion  of  frefh  air  by  the  door  or  windows. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  air  in  the  chambers  of  the 
fick  cannot  be  too  often  changed,  provided  the  patient 
be  well  covered,  and  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  if  necef- 
fary,  be  drawn  clofe.  No  argument  is  fo  forcible  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  foul  air  in  a  room  or  ward  (oc- 
cafioned  by  the  obflinacyof  nurfes  or  relations),  as  or¬ 
dering  it  to  be  frequently  fumigated  or  fmoked  :  A 
praCtice  more  frequent  in  other  countries  than  in  this, 
but  of  great  benefit  to  the  fick. 

Laflly,  With  regard  to  the  method  of  purifying 
goods,  moveables,  clothes,  &c.  which  are  fuppofed  to 
harbour  infeCtion,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  the  ufual 
cuftom  of  only  unpacking  and  expofmg  fuch  materials 
to  the  open  air,  is  in  many  inflances  infufficient  to  de- 
flroy  the  latent  feeds  of  difeafe.  It  is  certain  indeed, 
that  in  mofl  cafes  the  contagious  particles  are  more 
^readily  and  fatally  communicated  from  the  clothes  of 
a  fick  perfon  than  from  his  body.  The  fpreading 
abroad,  therefore,  of  contaminated  clothes  to  dry  or  to 
be  aired,  without  a  previous  fumigation  of  them,  may 
be  of  dangerous  and  fatal  confequence.  All  fuch  fuf- 
peCted  fubilances  fhould  be  firfl  fumigated  in  a  clofe 
place,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  infeCted  chamber, 
after  which  they  may  be  fpread  abroad  and  expofed  to 
the  air.  In  infectious  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  the 
linen  of  the  lick,  or  fuch  clothes  about  them  as  will 
admit  of  being  wafhed,  ought  never  at  firfl  to  be  put 
in  warm  water,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  receive  the  {team 
that  may  hence  arife.  It  is  neceflary  to  keep  them 
frit  either  in  cold  water  or.  in  cold  foap-lees  for  feve- 
ral  hours,  that  the  filth  may  be  walhed  off. 

W e  muff  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  after  thefe  methods  of  preventing  the  in¬ 
fection  from  being  received  into  the  body  have  either 
been  negleCted  or  proved  ineffectual.  Here  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  take  the  difeafe  in  the  very 
beginning,  before  it  hath  time  to  corrupt  the  fluids  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  endanger  life.  In  thefe  flight  de¬ 
grees  of  infeCtion,  a  vomit  properly  adminiftered, 
efpecially  if  fucceeded  by  a  blitter,  never  fails  to  re¬ 
move  the  diforder,  and  prevent  the  fever  which  would 
otherwife  unavoidably  follow.  Of  this  Dr  Lind 
gives  the  following  inflances.  A  lady  affiiCted  with 
the  bilious  colic,  had  intolerably  fetid  difeharges  of 
corrupted  matters  upwards  and  downwards.  A  gentle¬ 
woman,  only  in  paffmg  the  room,  was  immediately 
feized  with  a  retching  and  ficknefs,  which  continued 
24  hours.  The  nurfe  who  attended  was  fuddenly  feiz¬ 
ed  with  a  giddinefs  and  vomiting  from  the  bad  fmell, 
which,  as  the  expreffed  it,  reached  into  her  ftomach. 
The  vomiting  became  more  fevere  at  night,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  purging  and  frequent  fhiverings.  By 
means  of  an  emetic  both  evacuations  were  flopped  : 
notwithflanding  which,  for  fome  days  afterwards,  fhe 
continued  to  have  frequent  tremors,  and  a  violent  head¬ 
ach,  with  a  low  irregular  pulfe  ;  and  did  not  recover 
fo  foon  as  the  patient. 
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Such  flight  degrees  cf  infeCtion  have  been  often  ob-  Typhus, 
ferved  to  be  derived  from  patients  of  a  grol's  habit  of 
body,  when  labouring  under  inflammatory  diflempers, 
and  even  other  complaints.  A  man  was  lent  to  Haf- 
lar  hofpital,  fuppofed  to  have  a  fever.  He  was  fu- 
rioufly  delirious,  with  a  quick  full  pulfe.  Notwith¬ 
flanding  plentiful  evacuations,  this  delirium  continued 
for  two  months  with  fhort  intervals  ;  when  the  cafe 
was  found  to  be  plainly  maniacal.  A  nurfe,  upon  rail¬ 
ing  this  perfon  up  in  her  arms,  perceived  an  intoler¬ 
ably  bad  fmell,  and  was  inflantly  feized  with  fhiver¬ 
ings,  ficknefs,  and  headach.  Finding  herftlf  very  ill, 
flie  took  a  vomit  in  fix  hours  afterwards,  and  palled  the 
night  in  profufe  fweats  by  means  of  a  fudorific  draught. 

Next  morning  the  violence  of  the  headach  was  but 
little  abated ;  upon  every  attempt  to  move,  flie  com¬ 
plained  of  a  burning  heat  and  pain  in  her  forehead, 
and  became  giddy.  Her  inclination  to  drink  was  fre¬ 
quent,  and  her  pulfe  low  and  quick.  A  blifler  was  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  the  back  ;  as  foon  as  the  blifler 
took  effeCt,  the  headach  and  third:  entirely  left  her, 
and  the  pulfe  was  calm.  Next  day  flie  arofe  and  was 
well. 

Many  fimilar  inflances  of  infeCtion  have  been  obferv¬ 
ed  from  putting  the  dead  into  their  coffins.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  one  man,  who,  from  performing  that  duty  to 
his  meffmate,  wasfo  ill,  even  after  the  operation  of  the 
vomit,  as  to  require  a  blifler.  In  the  courfe  of  one 
week  two  nurfes  were  infeCted  by  a  perfon  in  the  fmall- 
pox.  Both  were  feized  in  like  manner  with  fhiverings, 
ficknefs,  and  headach  ;  the  one  upon  receiving  the 
patient’s  breath,  the  other  upon  making  his  bed.  In 
one,  a  pain  darted  into  her  breaft ;  in  the  other,  into 
the  breaft  and  in  the  fmall  of  the  back.  The  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  former  were  fpeedily  removed  by  a  vo¬ 
mit,  though  flie  continued  to  have  irregular  returns  of 
fhiverings  for  three  days  afterwards.  But  in  the  latter, 
though  the  headach,  ficknefs,  and  rigors,  were  great¬ 
ly  abated  by  the  vomit,  yet  a  conflant  heat  and  thirll, 
with  a  low  pulfe,  and  a  violent  pain  in  the  breaft,  in¬ 
dicated  the  neceffity  of  applying  a  blifler  to  the  affeCt- 
ed  parts,  which  next  morning  removed  all  her  com¬ 
plaints. 

A  perfon  is  often  immediately  fenfible  of  his  having 
received  an'  infeClion  from  the  firfl  attack  ;  they  gene¬ 
rally  compare  the  firfl  impreffion  to  an  earthy,  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  reaching  down,  as  they  exprefs  it,  into 
their  ftomach,  as  from  a  grave  newly  opened,  but  not 
quite  fp  raw  as  the  cadaverous  flench ;  and  the  effeCls 
of  it,  {hivering  and  ficknefs,  are  inflantaneous.  It  is 
a  fmell  difficult  to  deferibo  5  but  is  well  known  to  the 
nurfes  and  attendants  about  the  fick,  as  it  ufually  ac¬ 
companies  fevers  of  extreme  malignity,  and,  with  the 
peculiar  difeharges  from  the  bliflered  parts,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  mofl  cohflant  fymptoms  of  a  bad 
fever.  Some  compare  the  fmell  to  that  of  rotten  flraw. 

It  often  refembles  the  difagreeable  fmell  of  a  perfon 
labouring  under  the  confluent  fmallpox  at  their  turn, 
though  not  fo  flrong.  One  perfon,  on  receiving  the  in¬ 
fection,  was  fenfible  of  fomething  like  an  eleCtric  fhock 
through  his  body.  But  many  are  not  fenfible  of  any 
effect  from,  an  infection  at  firfl ;  and  an  infection  from 
a  fever  will  fometimes  continue  for  many  days,  nay 
weeks,  difeovering  itfelf  chiefly  by  irregular  fhiverings, 
fometimes  fo  fevere  as  to  oblige  the  patients  to  have 

recourfe 
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Febres.  recourfe  to  their  beds  once  or  twice  a-day  ;  fometimes 
"‘"“’’v every  other  day.  Among  a  number  thus  affected,  it 
alfo  appears,  that  fuch  as  are  put  into  unfeafoned  cham¬ 
bers,  or  have  fat  down  on  the  cold  ground,  lain  in  raw 
damp  apartments,  &c .  are  immediately  feized  with  a 
fieknefs  at  ftomach,  fometimes  with  a  dangerous  purg¬ 
ing,  and  often  with  fevers  accompanied  with  bad  fymp- 
toms,  which  others  have  entirely  efcaped. 

It  now  remains  to  confider  the  proper  method  of 
curing  putrid  fevers,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  has  been  allowed  to  operate  till  the  blood  be¬ 
comes  radically  tainted,  and  of  confequence  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  affe&ed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  its  power 
cannot  be  reftored  by  any  of  the  fimple  medicines 
above-mentioned.  Here  all  authors  agree,  that  a 
change  of  air,  when  it  can  be  effected,  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  and  often  contributes  more  towards  the  remov¬ 
ing  of  the  difeafe  than  all  the  medicines  that  can  be 
exhibited.  The  utility  of  this  change  will  appear  from 
what  hath  been  formerly  faid  ;  and  we  (hall  only  fur-J 
ther  allege  one  infiance  from  Dr  Lind,  in  which  the 
effe&s  of  bad  air  appear  to  a  degree  almoft  incredible. 
“  It  is  remarkable  (fays  he),  that,  in  the  lafl  war,  the 
Englifh  fhips  which  touched  at  Batavia  fuffered  more 
by  the  malignant  and  fatal  difeafes  of  that  climate, 
than  they  did  in  any  other  part  of  India,  if  we  except 
a  fatal  feurvy  which  once  raged  in  that  fleet  at  fea. 
Soon  after  the  capture  of  Manilla,  the  Falmouth,  a  fhip 
of  50  guns,  went  to  Batavia,  where  fhe  remained  from 
the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of  January  ; 
during  which  time  fhe  buried  100  foldiers  of  the  79th 
regiment  and  75“  of  the  fhip’s  company  ;  not  one  per- 
fon  in  the  fhip  having  efcaped  a  fit  of  fieknefs,  except 
her  commander  Captain  Brereton.  The  Panther,  a 
fhip  of  60  guns,  was  there  in  the  years  1762  and  1 764; 
and  both  times  during  the  rainy  feafon.  In  the  former 
of  thefe  years,  fhe  buried  70  of  her  men  ;  and  92  of 
them  were  very  ill  when  fhe  left  the  place.  In  the 
year  1764,  during  a  fhort  flay,  25  of  her  men  died. 
The  Medway,  which  was  in  company  with  her,  loft 
alfo  a  great  number  of  men.  Nor  was  the  fieknefs  at 
that  time  confined  to  the  fhips  ;  the  whole  city  afford¬ 
ed  a  feene  of  difeafe  and  death  :  ftreets  crowded  with 
funerals,  bells  tolling  from  morning  to  night,  and 
horfes  jaded  with  dragging  the  dead  in  herfes  to  their 
graves.  At  that  time  a  flight  cut  of  the  fkin,  the  leaft 
fcratch  of  a  nail,  or  the  moft  inconfiderable  wound, 
turned  quickly  to  a  fpreading  putrid  ulcer,  which  in 
24  hours  confumed  the  flefh  even  to  the  bone.  This 
fa&  is  fo  extraordinary,  that,  upon  a  Angle  teftimony, 
credit  would  hardly  be  given  to  it  ;  yet  on  board  the 
Medway  and  Panther  they  had  the  moft  fatal  experi¬ 
ence  of  it,  and  fuffered  much  from  it.” 

But  where  a  change  of  air  is  impra&icable  or  in- 
effe&ual,  and  where  the  fever  hath  already  made  fomc 
progrefs,  Sir  John  Pringle  generally  took  away  fome 
blood  if  the  pulfe  was  full.  When  the  fymptoms  run 
high,  a  plentiful  evacuation  of  that  kind  feemed  indi¬ 
cated  ;  yet  it  was  obferved  that  large  bleedings  gene¬ 
rally  did  harm,  by  finking  the  pulfe,  and  affedling  the 
head.  Nor  was  a  moderate  bleeding  to  be  repeated 
without  caution  ;  even  thofe  whofe  blood  was  fizy,  un- 
lefs  their  lungs  were  inflamed,  were  the  worfe  for  a  fe- 
cond  bleeding.  If  the  head  only  fuffered,  it  was  much 
fafer  to  ufe  leeches  than  to  open  a  vein  in  the  arm  : 
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but  in  the  delirium  with  a  funk  pulfe,  even  leeches  Typh 
were  hurtful.  Many  recovered  without  letting  blood,  ’  "v"* 

but  few  Who  loft  much  of  it. 

Vomits  alfo  muft  be  ufed  with  caution  ;  for  though 
they  may  be  of  ufe  by  way  of  prevention,  yet  in  the 
advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  patient  has  all 
along  complained  of  a  fieknefs  at  ftomach,  they  are 
evidently  unfafe.  Here  the  antifeptic  quality  of  fixed 
air  is  of  much  ufe,  and  the  neutral  draughts  given  in 
the  a£l  of  effervefcence  are  generally  attended  with 
happy  effe&s.  Nay,  clyllers  of  fixed  air  itfelf  have 
been  found  very  ferviceable.  Even  in  very  bad  ftages 
of  the  diftemper,  where  a  putrid  and  colliquative  loofe- 
nefs  has  taken  place,  clyfters  of  fixed  air  have  been 
known  to  alleviate  the  fymptoms.  We  muft  not,  how¬ 
ever,  put  too  much  confidence  in  medicines  of  this 
kind.  Mild  aftringent  cordials,  efpecially  wine  and 
Peruvian  bark,  are  the  only  resources  in  thefe  difor- 
ders.  Concerning  the  former,  Sir  John  Pringle  oh- 
ferves,  in  the  low  ftate  of  thefe  fevers,  and  in  great  link¬ 
ings,  which  either  come  after  unfeafonable  bleedings 
or  long  want  of  nourifliment,  it  was  a  moft  grateful 
and  efficacious  cordial,  to  which  nothing  was  compa¬ 
rable.  The  common  men  had  an  allowance,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  pint  in  a  day,  of  a  ltrong  kind,  made 
into  whey,  or  added  to  the  panada  which  was  their  or¬ 
dinary  food.  But  to  others  out  of  the  hofpital,  he 
ufually  preferibed  Rhenilh  or  a  fmall  French  wine, 
whereof  fome  confumed  near  a  quart  per  day,  and  part 
of  that  undiluted.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the  virtue  of 
wine  in  this  ftage  of  the  fever,  that  feveral  were  known 
to  recover  from  the  lowed  condition,  when,  refufing  the 
bark  on  account  of  its  tafte,  they  took  nothing  but  a 
little  panada  with  wine,  and  a  volatile  diaphoretic  mix¬ 
ture  every  two  or  three  hours  by  turns.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  rule  more  neceflary  in  this  ftate,  than  not  to  let 
the  patient  when  low  remain  long  without  taking  fomc- 
thing  cordial  and  nourilhing  ;  as  many  have  been  ob¬ 
ferved  pad  recovery,  by  being  fuffered  to  pafs  a  whole 
night  without  any  fupport  about  the  time  of  the  crifis. 

In  the  advanced  ftate  of  this  fever  the  lick  are  remark¬ 
ably  low  ;  and  therefore  Hoffman  advifes  in  fuch  cafes, 
that  they  fhould.  be  conftantly  kept  in  bed,  and  not 
permitted  even  to  fit  up  in  it.  In  the  laft  ftage  of  this 
fever,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  fea-feurvy,  it  would 
feem  that  the  force  of  the  heart  was  too  fmall  to  con¬ 
vey  the  blood  to  the  brain,  except  when  the  body  is 
in  a  horizontal  pofture. 

But,  however  neceflary  wine  and  the  bark  may  be 
in  the  low  ftage  of  this  fever,  we  muft  remember,  that 
thefe  remedies  are  to  be  adminiftered  only  as  antifep- 
tics  and  fupporters  of  the  vis  vita,  without  aiming  at 
thoroughly  railing  the  pulfe  or  relieving  the  head,  or 
at  forcing  a  fweat  by  them,  before  nature  points  that 
way,  and  which  Sir  John  Pringle  feldom  obferved  be¬ 
fore  the  14th  day.  For  though  the  patient  may  die 
before  that  time,  if  he  has  been  largely  bled,  or  if  the 
cordial  medicines  have  been  given  him  too  freely,  yet 
fuch  means  as  he  made  ufe  of  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  bring  on  a  crifis  fooner. 

In  the'  low  date  of  the  hofpital  fever,  a  ft  up  or  was 
a  conftant  attendant,  which  was  very  apt,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  to  change  to  a  flight  delirium.  If  this  was  all, 
as  being  in  the  common  courfe,  nothing  was  done. 

But  if  the  delirium  inereafed  upon  ufuig  wine,  if  the 
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eves  looked  wild,  or  the  voice  became  quick,  there 
was  reafon  to  apprehend  a  phrenitis  ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  obferved,  that  at  fuch  times  all  internal  heatiiig 
medicines  aggravated  the  fymptoms ;  and  in  thefe  cafes 
blifters  were  of  the  greateft  fervice.  Fomentations  of 
vinegar  and  warm  water  for  the  feet,  our  author  is  of 
opinion,  would  anfwer  better  than  either  finapifms  or 
blifters,  provided  they  were  long  enough  and  often 
enough  applied.  In  tlie  inflammatory  fevers,  he  has 
known  thefe  fomentations  have  little  effeft  for  the  nrlt 
hour,  and  yet  fucceed  afterwards.  For  internal  me¬ 
dicine,  the  bark  was  omitted  for  fome  time,  but  the 
patient  was  continued  with  an  acidulated  drink,  viz. 
barley-water  and  vinegar  ;  and  treated  alfo  with  cam- 
phire,  pulvis  contrayerv a  compofdus ,  and  nitre,  as  was 
ufual  in  the  beginning  of  the  fever.  If  the  delirium 
was  of  the  low  kind,  a  decodion  of  the  bark  and  wine 
were  the  only  remedies  ;  for  in  no  inftance  was  the  de? 
lirium  perfectly  removed  till  the  time  of  the  crifis,  It 
mull  alfo  be  obferved,  that  a  delirium  may  arife  in  pu¬ 
trid  fevers  from  two  oppolite  errors  ;  one  from  large 
and  repeated  bleedings,  and  the  other  from  wine  and 
the  cordial  medicines  being  taken  too  early.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  therefore,  how  nice  the  principlesnre  that  regard 
the  cure;  as  neither  a  hot  nor  a  cool  regimen  will  an¬ 
fwer  with  every  patient,  or  in  every  ftate  of  the  difeafe. 

If  a  diarrhoea  came  on  in  the  decline  of  the  fever,  it 
was  moderated,  but  not  fuppreffed,  by  adding  an  opiate 
to  the  ufual  medicines.  For  though  the  loofeneis 
may  be  coniidered  as  critical ;  yet  as  the  Tick  were 
too  low  to  bear  evacuations,  there  was  a  ueceffity  for 
veftraining  it  in  fome  meafure  ;  and  it  has  often  been 
obferved,  that  when  it  has  been  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  about  the  ufual  time  of  the  crifis,  the  patient  lias 
fallen  into  a  gentle  lweat,  which  has  carried  off  the 
difeafe.  In  the  worft  cafes  of  this  fever,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  it  coincides  with  the  dyfentery,  the  flools 
are  frequently  bloody  ;  in  which  dangerous  ftate,  if 
any  thing  could  be  done,  it  was  attempted  by  medi¬ 
cines  of  the  fame  kind.  In  proportion  to  the  putrid 
nature  of  the  ftools,  opiates  and  aftringents  were  ufed 
with  the  greater  caution. 

If  the  difeafe  terminate  in  a  fuppuration  upon  one 
of  the  parotid  glands  (for  tlie  gland  itfclf  does  not 
fuppurate),  the  abfeefs  was  opened  without  waiting 
for  a  fluftuation,  which  might  never  happen  ;  the  pus 
being  often  here  fo  vifeid,  that  after  it  was  ripe  the  part 
felt  nearly  as  hard  as  if  the  fuppuration  had  not  begun. 

Alrnoit  every  patient,  after  the  fever,  complained 
of  want  of  reft,  frequently  of  a  vertigo  or  confulion 
the  head,  of  a  continuation  of  the  deafnefs,  or  of 
other  fymptoms  commonly  called  nervous.  An  opi¬ 
ate  was  then  given  at  night  ;  and  in  the  day  fome 
ftrengthening  medicines,  fuch  as  the  bark  and  the 
elixir  of  vitriol.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  bark  was  found 
not  only  to  be  the  beft  ftrengthener,  but  the  fureft 
prefervative  againft  a  return  of  the  difeafe.  For  this 
laft  intention  the  convalefcent  was  ordered  about  three 
drachms  a-day  for  fix  or  feven  days  together  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards,  if  he  remained  longer  in  the  hofpital,  fome 
frn aller  quantity  daily.  But  if  there  was  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  he  tlie  fever  from  an  inward  abfeefs,  the  cafe^ 
was  treated  accordingly.  Upon  comparing  fome  of 
the  remaining  fymptoms  of  tliofe  who  recovered,  with 
the  condition  of  the  brain.  i;i  thofe  who  died  and  were 
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opened,  Sir  John  Pringle  was  induced  to  think,  that  Typhus. 

fome  part  even  of  that  fubftance  might  fuppurate,  and v - v — - 

yet  the  perfon  recover. 

Sometimes  tlie  patient  falls  into  an  irregular  inter,, 
mittent  ;  which,  if  not  of  a  heaic  nature  from  an 
internal  abfeefs,  may  proceed  from  negle&ing  to  clear 
the  prim a  via.  For  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  after  a 
long  fever  of  fucli  a  putrid  nature,  often  attended 
with  languor  of  the  bowels,  .the  faeces  may  be  fo  much 
accumulated,  and  fo  corrupted,  as  to  occafton  new 
diforders.  In  fuch  cafes,  after  proper  evacuation  by 
a  purge,  the  bark  was  almoft  an  infallible  remedy. 

The  Yellow  Fevf.r. 

Typhus  cum  ftavedine  cutis. 

Typhus  i&eroides,  Sauv.  fp.  7* 

Fcbris  flava  India  Occidentals,  JVarren.  Malignant 
Fever  of  Barbadoes,  Hillary's  Qifeafes  of  Bar- 
badoes.  Lining  qn  the  Yellow  Fever  of  South 
Carolina,  Edin.  Phyf.  and  Liter.  Effays,  Vol.  II. 

Mi  Kit  trick  de  Febre  Flava  Indiae  Occidentals, 

Edin.  1766. 

Defcription.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  Fatal  difeaks 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  are  fubjecr, 
and  is  the  fame  with  that  called,  from  one  of  its  worlt 
fymptoms,  the  black  vomit ,  which  is  fo  terribly  deft  mo¬ 
tive  in  fome  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Carthagena.  According  to  Dr  Hillary,  the  yel¬ 
low  or  putrid  bilious  fever  moft  commonly  feizes  the  pa¬ 
tient  at  firft  with  a  faintnefs,  then  with  a  licknefs  at  fto- 
mach,  accompanied  moftly  with  a  giddinefs  of  the  head; 
foon  after  with  a  flight  chihiefs  and  horror,  very  rarely 
with  a  rigor,  which  is  foon  followed  by  a  violent  heat 
and  high  fever,  attended  with  acute  darting  pains  111 
the  head  and  back.  A  flufhing  in  the  face,  with  an 
inflamed  rednefs  and  a  burning  beat  in  the  eyes,  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  about  the  proecordia,  are  the 
pathognomonic  iigns  of  the  diftemper,  efpecially  when 
attended  with  ficknefa  at  ftomacK,  violent  retchings, 
and  bilious  yellow  vomitings,  with  frequent  fighing. 

The  pulfe  is  now  generally  very  quick,  high,  fo  ft,  and 
fometimes  throbbing,  but  never  hard  :  in  fome  it  is 
very  quick,  foft,  low,  and  oppreffed  ;  the  reflation 
quick,  full,  and  fometimes  difficult  ;  the  flan  very 
hot,  and  fometimes  dry,  though  more  frequently 
moift.  Blood  taken  from  the  patient,  even  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  dileafe,  is  often  of  an  exceeding 
florid  red  colour  ;  much  rarefied  and  thin,  and  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  appearance  of  iize  ;  and  the  craftamen- 
tum,  when  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  will  fcarce  co¬ 
here,  but  fluctuates  ;  the  ferum  is  very  yellow. . 

Moft  of  the  above-mentioned  fymptoms  continually 
increafc,  and  are  much  aggravated  :  the  retching  and 
vomiting  become  almoft  inceffant  ;  the  anxiety  great, 
and  fighing  frequent  ;  great  reftleffnefs  ;  eontmua 
tolling  ;  no  eafe  in  any  pofture  ;  little  fleep,  and  that 
difturbed  and  uneafy,  and  without  any  refrefhment  to 
the  iict  :  and  when  they  are  fainting,  they  turn  yel¬ 
low  about  the  face  and  neck,  inftead  of  turning  pale  ; 
and  as  the  fainting  goes  off,  they  recover  their  natu¬ 
ral  colour.  Thefe  fymptoms  generally  continue  to  the 
third  day,  though  fometimes  not  longer  than  the  hrft 
or  fecond,  in  others  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  :  the  hilt 
ffiows  the  greater  difTolution  of  the  blood,  and  the 
greater  malignity  of  the  difeafe;  the  laft,  the  contrary; 
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Febres.  which  the  improper  manner  of  treating  the  difeafe 
— v*"'  fometimes'  lindens  and  increafes,  or  the  proper  method 
retards.  This  may  be  called  the  firft  lladium  of  the 
difeafe,  $rtd  generally  ends  on  the  third  day. 

Blood  taken  from  the  lick  on  the  fecond  or  third 
day,  is  much  more  diflblved,  the  ferum  more  yellow, 
and  the  craiTa  men  turn  florid,  loofe,  fcarce  cohering 
but  undulates  like  fizy  water  when  fliaken,  and  fome- 
times  has  dark  blackilh  fpots  on  its  furface,  fliowing  a 
drong  gangrenefeent  diatheiis. 

About  the  third  day,  the  pulfe,  which  was  quick 
and  full  before,  now  generally  links  greatly,  and  be¬ 
comes  very  low :  though  fometimes  it  remains  very 
quick,  yet  in  others  it  is  not  much  quicker  than  when 
the  patient  is  in  health,  but  is  always  low  ;  the  vo¬ 
miting  becomes  almod  inceflant  if  not  fo  before,  and 
the  matter  thrown  up  is  black  ;  the  patient  then  be¬ 
comes  comatofe,  with  interrupted  deliria.  The  third 
in  fome  is  very  great,  in  others  but  little  ;  the  pulfe 
If  ill  low  and  quick,  attended  with  cold  clammy  fweats, 
and  fometimes  with  deliquia.  The  eyes,  which  were 
inflamed  and  red  before,  and  began  to  be  of  a  more 
dufkifh  colour,  now  turn  yellow ;  and  this  yellownefs 
alfo  foon  after  appears  round  the  mouth,  eyes,  temples, 
and  neck,  and  in  a  fliort  time  diffufes  itfelf  all  over  the 
body.  But  this  yellownefs  is  fo  far  from  being  always 
an  encouraging  prognoftic,  as  fome  would  have  it, 
that  it  mod  commonly  proves  a  mortal  fymptom. 
Sometimes  indeed,  though  feldom,  this  fuffulion  of 
bile  upon  the  furface  has  proved  critical  ;  but  then  it 
did  not  come  on  till  the  eight  or  ninth  day,  nor  ap¬ 
pear  till  the  coma  and  all  the  other  bad  fymptoms  be¬ 
gan  to  abate  ;  and  then  in  proportion  as  the  yellownefs 
increafes,  all  the  bad  fymptoms  decreafe.  But  the 
cafe  is  mod  commonly  quite  the  reverfe  ;  efpecially' 
when  the  yellownefs  comes  foon  on  :  and  then  it  is  not 
only  fymptomatical,  but  ufkers  in  the  mod  fatal  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  difeafe,  viz.  a  deep  coma,  a  low,  vermi¬ 
cular,  and  intermitting  pulfe,  great  hemorrhages  from 
various  parts  of  the  body,  a  delirium  with  laborious 
and  interrupted  refpiration,  great  anxiety,  deep  figh- 
ing,  rcdleffhefs,  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  coldnefs  of  the 
extreme  parts  bird,  ‘and  then  all  over  the  body,  a  fal¬ 
tering  of  the  fpeech,  tremors,  and  convulfions,  which 
are  foon  after  followed  by  death.  So  that  from  the 
bird  appearance  of  the  yellownefs  we  may  fay  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  in  the  lad  dage  of  the  difeafe,  whether  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  death  or  recovery. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that,  in  fome  drong  fanguine 
londitutions,  when  the  patients  have  not  been  bled  to 
a  fufficicnt  quantity  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
the  pulfe  has  continued  full,  drong,  and  rapid,  but  ne¬ 
ver  hard  ;  the  face  fluflied,  eyes  inflamed  ;  the  tongue 
dry,  with  great  third  and  heat,  till  the  fecond  or 
lad  dage  of  the  fever  is  come  on,  when  the  pulfe  has 
fuddenly  funk-,  and  death  foon  after  enfued.  Yet  in 
others,  who  feemed  to  be  of  a  plethoric  habit,  the 
tongue  has  been  moid  all  along,  though  they  have 
been  delirious  mod-  of  the  time,  and  the  heat  of  their 
fkin  and  the  drength  and  quicknefs  of  their  pulfe  have 
continued,  after  the  fird  dage  of  the  difeafe  was  over, 
pretty  near  to  that  of  their  natural  date  in  health,  till 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  deatii ;  and  when  they 
have  had  a  coma  on  them,  one  who  is  not  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  nature  of  this  difeafe  would,  from  Typhus, 
their  pulfe,  heat,  breathing,  and  other  fymptoms,  — ~y— — ^ 
have  taken  them  to  be  in  a  natural  deep.  Others,  when 
the  pulfe  has  begun  to  fmk,  and  the  fatal  period  feem¬ 
ed  to  be  juft  approaching,  to  the  great  furprife  of  all 
prefen t  have  recovered  their  fenfes,  fat  up  and  talk¬ 
ed  pretty  cheerfully  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  in  the 
midd  of  this  Teeming  fecnrity  have  been  fuddenly 
feized  with  convulfions  which-  carried  them  off  imme¬ 
diately. 

In  the  latter  dage  of  this  fever,  the  blood  is  fo  atte¬ 
nuated  and  diflblved,  that  we  frequently  fee  it  flowing 
not  only  out  of  the  nofe  and  mouth,  but  from  the 
eyes,  and  even  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin  ;  alfo 
great  quantities  of  black,  half-baked,  or  half-mortified 
blood,  are  frequently  voided  both  by  vomiting  and  by 
dool,  with  great  quantities  of  yellow  and  blackifh  pu¬ 
trid  bile  by  the  fame  paflages  ;  and  the  urine,  which  was 
before  of  a  high  i&eritious  colour,  is  now  aimed  black, 
arid  is  frequently  mixed  with  a  conliderable  quantity 
of  half-diflolved  blood.  The  pulfe,  which  was  much 
funk  before,  now  becomes  very  low,  unequal,  and  in¬ 
termitting  ;  the  breathing  difficult  and  laborious  ;  and 
the  anxiety  inexpreffible  :  an  opprefiion  -with  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat  about  the  proecordia  comes  on,  though  the 
extremities  are  cold,  and  often  covered  with  cold  clam¬ 
my  fweats  :  a  condant  delirium  follows  ;  and  then  a 
total  lofs  of  the  outward  fenfes  as  well  as  the  judg¬ 
ment,  with  livid  fpots  in  many  parts  of  the  body, 
efpecially  about  the  prascordia  ;  and  fometimes  gan¬ 
grenes  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  very  foon 
fucceeded  by  death. 

In  a  fliort  time  after  death,  the  body  appears  much 
more  full  of  livid,  large,  mortified  fpots,  particularly 
about  the  pnecordia  and  hypoekondres,  efpecially  the 
right ;  which  parts  feem,  even  from  the  fir  A  feizure, 
to  be  the  principal  feat  of  this  terrible  difeafe  ;  and, 
upon  opening  the  bodies  of  thole  who  die  of  it,  we 
generally  find  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duels  tur¬ 
gid,  and  filled  with  a  putrid  blackilh  bile  ;  and  the  li¬ 
ver,  domach,  and  adjoining  parts,  full  of  livid  or 
blackilh  mortified  fpots  ;  and  the  whole  corpfe  foon 
putrefies  after  death,  and  can  be  kept  but  a  few  hours 
above  ground. 

Dr  Lind  is  of  opinion,  that  the  remarkable  diflo- 
lution  of  the  blood,  the  violent  haemorrhages,  black 
vomit,  and  the  other  fymptoms  which  characterize 
the  yellow  fever,  are  only  accidental  appearances  in  the 
common  fever  of  the  Wed  Indies;  that  they  are  to  be 
edeemed  merely  as  adventitious,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  purple  fpots  and  bloody  urine  are  in  the  fmallpox, 
or  as  an  hiccough  in  the  dyfentery :  like  tliefe  they  only 
appear  when  the  difeafe  is  attended  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  malignity,  and  therefore  always  indicate  great 
danger.  This  opinion,  he  thinks,  is  confirmed  by  an' 
obfervation  of  Dr  Wind’s,  that  in  1750  the  crew  of 
a  Dutch  fhip  of  war  were  didrclfed  by  the  yellow 
fever,  accompanied  with  the  black  vomit ;  but  when 
the  fnip  left  the  harbour,  and  changed  the  noxious 
land  air  for  one  more  healthy,  the  fever  continued,  but 
was  not  accompanied  with  the  black  vomit. 

Difeafes  fimilar  to  this  fever,  Dr  Lind  informs  us, 
may  arife  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  air 
is  intenfely  hot  and  unwholefome  ;  and  therefore  he 
T  2  treats- 
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treats  as  chimerical  the  notion  of  its  being  imported 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  An  example 
of  this  happened  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  in  the  months  of 
September  and  O&ober  1764,  when  cxceflive  heat, 
and  want  of  rain  for  fome  months,  gave  rife  to  vio¬ 
lent,  epidemic,  bilious  diforders,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  of  which  100  perfons .  often  died  in 
a  day.  At  this  time  the  winds  blew  principally  from 
the  fouth,  and  after  funfet  there  fell  an  unufual  and 
very  heavy  dew. 

This  difeafe  began  commonly  with  alternate  ilignt 
chills  and  heats,  naufea,  pains  of  the  head,  back,  loins, 
and  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  Thefe  fymptoms  were 
often  followed,  in  lefs  than  24  hours,  with  violent 
retchings,  and  vomiting  of  a  green  or  yellow  bile,  the 
fmell  of  which  was  very  offenfive.  Some  threw  up  an 
humour  as  black  as  ink,  and  died  foon  after  in  violent 
convulfions  and  in  a  cold  fweat.  The  pulfe  was 
times  funk,  fometimes  quick,  but  often  varying.  Al¬ 
ter  the  firft  day,  the  furface  of  the  body  was  generally 
either  cold,  or  dry  and  parched.  The  headach  and 
ftuppr  often  ended  in  a  furious  delirium,  which  quick¬ 
ly  proved  fatal.  The  dead  bodies  having  been  examin¬ 
ed  by  order  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  ftomach,  me- 
fentery,  and  inteftines,  were  found  covered  with  gan¬ 
grenous  fpots.  The  orifice  of  the  ftomach  appeared 
to  have  been  greatly  affe&ed,  the  fpots  upon  it  being 
ulcerated.  The  liver  and  lungs  feemed  to  be  putrid, 
both  from  their  texture  and  colour.  The  ftomach 
contained  a  quantity  of  an  atrabilious  liquor,  which, 
when  poured  on  the  ground,  produced  a  ienfible  effer- 
vefcence  ;  and,  when  mixed  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a 
violent  ebullition  enfued.  The  dead  bodies  fo  quick¬ 
ly  turned  putrid,  that  at  the  end  of  fix  hours  their 
fetor  was  intolerable  ;  and,  in  fome  of  them,  worms 
were  found  already  lodged  in  the  ftomach.  His  Ma- 
iefty’s  fhip  the  Tweed  being  at  that  time  in  Cadiz 
bay,  feveral  of  her  men  were  taken  ill  when  on  fhore, 
but  by  being  carried  on  board  all  of  them  recovered. 
Neither  did  the  black  vomit,  or  any  other  deadly 
fymptom  of  that  fever,  make  its  appearance  in  any  of 

the  fhips-  . 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  difpute,  whether  the 
yellow  fever  is  of  an  infe&ious  nature  or  not.  Some 
time  ago  it  became  an  ob}e£l  of  confideration  before 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commifiioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  where  it  was  urged  among  other  reafons, 
for  not  removing  the  feat  of  government  and  juftice 
in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  from  Spanifh  Town  to  King- 
fton,  that  there  was  danger  from  Greenwich  liofpital, 
fituated  near  Kingfton,  of  an  infection  from  the  yellow 
fever  being  frequently  communicated  to  that  town. 
On  this  affair  a  phyfician  was  confulted,  who  had  long 
praftifed  in  that  iffand,  and  who  gave  it  as  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  from  the  yellow  fever  in  that  iffand  there 
was  no  infeftion.  This  was  the  opinion  not  only  of 
that  gentleman,  but  of  many  others  who  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  this  fever  in 
Jamaica.  Dr  Lind,  however,  gives  a  remarkable  m- 
ftance  of  its  being  of  an  infedious  nature, — A  gen¬ 
tleman  dying  at  Barbadoes  of  a  yellow  fever,  his 
wearing  apparel  and  linen,  packed  up  in  a  cheft,  were 
fent  to  Iris  friends  at  Philadelphia ;  where,  upon  open¬ 
ing  the  cheft,  the  family  was  taken. ill;  and  the  clothes 
being  unluckily  hung  abroad  to  be  aired,  they  pre- 
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fently  diffufed  the  contagion  of  the  yellow  fever  over  Typhus, 
the  whole  town,  by  which  200  perfons  died.  Thefe  '  r— ' 

contradiftions,  Dr  Lind  thinks,  can  only  be  reconciled, 

by  fuppofing  the  yellow  fever  in  the  Weft  Indies  to  be 
fometimes  of  an  infeaious  nature  and  fometimes  not. 

In  the  defcription  of  the  fame  fever  by  Dr  Lining, 
as  it  appears  in  South  Carolina,  there  are  fe\eral 
particulars  confiderably  different  from  that  by  Dr 
Hillary.  According  to  the  former,  people  complained 
for  a  day  or  two  before  the  attack,  of  a  headach,  pain 
in  the  loins  and  extremities,  efpecially  in  the  knees 
and  calves  of  the  legs,  lofs  of  appetite,  debility,  and  a 
fpontaneous  lafiitude.  Some,  however,  were  feized 
fuddenly,  without  any  fuch  previous  fymptoms.  After 
a  chillinefs  and  horror,  with  which  this  difeafe  gene¬ 
rally  invades,  a  fever  fucceeded.  The  pulfe  was  very 
frequent,  till  near  the  termination  of  the  fever,  and 
was  generally  full,  hard,  and  confequently  ftrong  :  in 
fome,  it  was  fmall  and  hard;  in  others,  foft  and  1  mall ; 
but  in  all  thofe  cafes,  it  frequently  varied  in  its  ful- 
nefs  and  hardnefs.  Towards  the  termination  of  the 
fever,  the  pulfe  became  fmaller,  harder,  and  lefs  fre¬ 
quent.'  In  fome  there  was  a  remarkable  throbbing 
in  the  carotids  and  in  the  hypochondria  ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  it  was  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  earned  a 
conftant  tremulous  motion  of  the  abdomen.  The  heat 
generally  did  not  exceed  102  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  s 
thermometer;  in  fome  it  was  lefs;  it  varied  frequent  y, 
and  was  commonly  nearly  equal  in  all  parts,  the  heat 
about  the  prcecordia  being  feldom  more  intenfe  than* 
in  the  extremities  when  thefe  were  kept  covered.  In- 
the  firft  day  of  the  difeafe,  fome  had  frequent  returns 
of  a  fenfe  of  chillinefs,  though  there  was  not  any  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  heat.  In  a  few,  there  happened  fo  great 
a  remiflion  of  the  heat  for  fome  hours,  when  at  the 
fame  time  the  pulfe  was  foft  and  lefs  frequent,  and 
the  fkin  fo  moift,  that  one  from  thefe  circumftances. 
might  reafonably  have  hoped  that  the  fever  would  only 
prove  a  remittent  or  intermittent.  About  the  end  o_, 
the  fecond  day,  the  heat  began  to  abate.  The  fkin  was 
fometimes  (though  rarely)  dry;  but  oftener,  and  in¬ 
deed  generally,  it  was  moift,  and  difpofed  to  fweat. 

On  the  firft  day,  the  fweating  was  commonly  profule. 
and  general ;  on  the  fecond  day,  it  was  more  mode¬ 
rate  :  but  on  both  thefe,  there  happened  frequent  and 
fhort  remifiions  of  the  fweatings  ;  at  which  times  the 
febrile  heat  increafed,  and  the  patient  became  more 
uneafy.  On  the  third  day,  the  difpofition  to  fweat 
was  fo  much  abated,  that  the  fkin  was  generally  diy; 
only  the  forehead  and  backs  of  the  hands  continued 
moift.  The  refpiration  was  by  no  means  frequent  or 
difficult  ;  but  was  foon  accelerated  by  motion,  or  the 
fatigue  of  drinking  a  cup  of  any  liquid.  The  tongue 
was  moift,  rough,  and  white,  even  to  its  tip  and  edges. 

On  the  fecond  day,  its  middle  in  fome  was  brown. 

On  the  third  day,  the  whitenefs  and  roughnels  ot  the 
tongue  began  to  abate.  The  thirft  in  very  few  was 
great.  A  naufea,  vomiting,  or  frequent  retchings  to 
vomit,  efpecially  after  the  exhibition  of  either  medi¬ 
cines  or  food,  came  on  generally  the  third  day,  as  the 
fever  began  to  leffen  ;  or  rather  as  the  fulnefs  of  the 
pulfe,  heat,  and  difpofition  to  fweat,.  began  to  abate. 

Some  indeed*  but  very  few,,  on  the  firft  day,  had  a 
vomiting,  either  bilious  or  phlegmatic.  Very  few 
complained  of  anxiety  or  oppreflion  about  the  praecoiv 
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i  Febres.  dia  or  hypochondria,  nor  was  there  any  tendon  or 
_ i  hardnefs  about  the  latter.  On  the  firft  day  they  ge¬ 
nerally  dozed  much,  but  were  afterwards  very  watch¬ 
ful.  Reftleffnefs  and  aimed:  continual  ja&ations  came 
on  the  fecond  day.  A  great  defpondency  attended 
the  fick,  and  tlie  llrength  was  greatly  proftrated  from 
the  firft  attack.  The  pain  in  the  head,  loins,  &c.  of 
which  they  had  complained  before  the  attack,  was 
greatly  inertafed,  and  in  foine  the  pain  in  the  fore¬ 
head  was  very  acute  and  darting;  but  thofe  pains 
went  generally  off  the  fecond  day.  The  face  was 
<flu(hed  ;  and  the  eyes  were  hot,  inflamed,  and  unable 
to  bear  much  light.  On  the  firfl  day,  many  of  them 
at  times  were  a  little  delirious,  but  afterwards  not 
until  the  recefs  of  the  fever.  The  blood  faved  at  ve- 
nefeilion  had  not  any  inflammatory  cruft  ;  in  warm 
weather,  it  was  florid  like  arterial  blood,  and  conti¬ 
nued  (in  one  foft  homogeneous-like  mafs,  without  any 
feparation  of  the  ferum  after  it  was  cold.  -  When 
there  was  any  feparation,  the  craffamentum  was  of  a 
very  lax  texture.  The  ftools,  after  the  firft  day,  were 
fetid,  inclined  to  a  black  colour,  and  were  very  rarely 
bilious,  foft,  or  liquid,  excepting  when  forced  by  art  ; 
for  an  obftinate  coftivenefs  attended  the  febrile  ftate. 
The  urine  was  difeharged  in  a  large  quantity,  was- 
pale,  fometimes  limpid,  and  rarely  of  a  higher  than  a 
ftraw  colour,  except  when  the  weather  was  very  warm, 
and  then  it  was  more  faturated,  of  a  deep  colour,  and 
difeharged  in  fmaller  quantities.  It  had  a  large  cloud, 
except  when  it  was  very  pale  or  limpid  ;  but  more  ge¬ 
nerally  it  had  a  copious  white  fediment,  even  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  fever.  On  the  fecond  day,  the  urine 
continued  to  be  difeharged  very  copioufly  ;  in  fome 
it  was  then  turbid,  and  depofited  a  more  copious  fedi¬ 
ment  than  on  the  ftrft  day :  this  fediment  was  fome- 
times  of  a  brownifli  colour  ;  in  which  cafe  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  followed  by  bloody  urine,  either  about  the 
end  of  the  fecond  or  beginning  of  the  third  day. — 
The  colour  and  quantity  of  the  urine,  difeharged  in 
equal  times,  were  remarkably  variable,  being  now 
limpid,  then  of  a  deeper  colour,  now  difeharged  in  a 
larger,  then  in  a  fmaller  quantity  ;  which  could  not 
be  aferibed  to  any  change  made  either  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  .the  drink,  &c. 

The  fever  accompanied  with  thofe  fymptoms  ter¬ 
minated  on  the  third  day,  or  generally  in  lefs  than  72 
hours  from  the  firft  attack,  not  by  any  affimilation  or 
co£lion  and  excretion  of  the  morbid  matter  :  for  if  by 
the  latter,  there  would  have  been  fome  critical  dif- 
charge  by  fweat,  urbie,  ftool,  or  otherwife,  none  of 
which  happened  ;  and  if  by  the  former,  nothing  then 
would  have  remained  but  great  debility.  This  fever. 
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however,  did  not  terminate  in  either  of  thefe  falutary  Typhus, 
ways,  excepting  in  fome,  who  were  happy  enough  tb  v— — / 

have  the  difeafe  conquered  in  the  beginning  by  proper 
evacuations,  and  by  keeping  up  a  plentiful  fweat,  till 
the  total  folution  of  the  fever,  by  proper  mild  dia¬ 
phoretics  and  diluents.  Rut  thofe  who  had  not  that 
good  fortune,  however  tranquil  things  might  appear 
at  this  period  (as  great  debility,  and  a  little  yellow- 
nefs  in  the  white  of  eyes,  feemed  then  to  be  the 
chief  complaint,  excepting  when  the  vomiting  conti¬ 
nued),  yet  the  face  of  affairs  was  quickly  changed:  for 
this  period  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  fecond Jladium  ; 
a  ftate,  though  without  any  fever,  much  more  terrible 
than  the  ftrft:  the  fymptoms  in  which  were  the  follow¬ 
ing.  The  pulfc,  immediately  after  the  recefs  of  the  fever, 
was  very  little  more  frequent  than  in  health,  but  hard 
and  final  1.  However,  though  it  continued  fmall,  it 
became,  foon  afterwards,  flower  and  very  foft  ;  and 
this  foftnefs  of  the  pulfe  remained  as  long  as  the  pulfe 
could  be  felt.  In  many,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe, 
the  pulfe  gradually  fubftded,  until  it  became  fear ce 
perceptible  ;  and  this,  notwithftanding  all  the  means- 
ufed  to  fupport  and  fill  it  ;  and  when  this  was  the 
cafe,  the  i<fteritious-like  fuffufion,  the  vomiting,  de¬ 
lirium,  reftleffncfs,  &c.  increafed  to  a  great  degree.- 
In  fome,  the  pulfe,  after  being  exceedingly  fmall  and 
fcarce.  perceptible,  recovered  conftderably  its  fulntfs  ; 
but  that  favourable  appearance  was  generally  of  but 
fliort  continuance.  The  heat  did  not  exceed  the  na¬ 
tural  animal  heat  ;  and  when  the  pulfe  fubftded,  the 
(kin  became  cold,  and  the  face,  breaft,  and  extremi¬ 
ties  acquired  fomewhat  of  a  livid  colour.  The  Rein 
was  dry  when  the  weather  was  cold,  but  was  moifl  and 
clammy  when  the  weather  was  hot.  The  refpiration 
was  natural,  or  rather  flow.  The  tongue  was  moift, 
and  much  cleaner  than  in  the  former  ftage  ;  its  tip  and 
edges,  as  alfo  the  gums  and  lips,  were  of  a  more  florid 
red  colour  than  ufual.  Very  few  complained  of  thirft, 
though  they  had  a  great  deiire  for  cold  liquors.  The 
vomiting  or  retching  to  vomit  increafed,  and  in  fome 
was  fo  conftant  that  neither  medicines  nor  aliment?  of 
any  kind  were  retained.  Some  vomited  blood;  others 
only  what  was  laft  exhibited  mixed  with  phlegm  ; 
and  others  again  had  what  is  called  the  black  vomit  (a). 

The  retelling  to  vomit  continued  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  ;  for  as  that 
became  fuller,  and  the  heat  greater,  the  retelling  to  vo¬ 
mit  abated,  and  e  contra .  The  inquietude  was  very  ob- 
ftinate  ;  and  when  they  dozed,  their  (lumbers  were  but 
fhort  and  unrefrefliing.  There  were  fome  who  were 
drowfy  ;  but  thefe  always  awaked,  after  the  (horteft 
(lumbers,  with  a  great  deje&ion  of  fpirits  and  ftrength. 

The 


(a)  That  which  is  called  the  black  vomit  at-fe[l  light  appears  to  be  black  ;  but  on  a  more  careful  examination, 
it  was  obferved  that  this  colour  proceeded  from  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  flaky  black,  fnbftances  which  floated 
in  the  liquor  thrown  up  by  vomiting  ;  but  the  colour  of  this  liquor  was  much  the  fame  with  that  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  had  laft  drank,  and  was  by  no  means  black.  Thofe  black  flaky  fubftances  are  the  bile  mixed  with,  or 
adhering  to  the  mucus  which  lined  the  ftomach.  For,  upon  diffedlion  of  thofe  who  died  of* this  diieafe,  it 
was  always  obferved  that  the  mucus  of  the  ftomach  was  abraded,  and  the  bile  in  its  cyftis  was  black  and  iome- 
times  very  vifeid.  In  a  lad  who  died  of  this  difeafe  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day,  and  who  was  immedi¬ 
ately  opened,  the  bile  was  not  only  black,  blit  had  the  confidence  of  thick  Venice  turpentine,  and  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  tough.  On  the  inftde  of  the  ftomaeh,  there  were  feveral  carbuncles  or  gangrenous  fpecks.  And  in  all 
thofe  who  were  differed,  and  had  died  of  this  difeafe,  the  fame  appearances  were  not  only  always  obferved,  but 
fikewife  the  blood  was  very  fluid,  and  the  veffels  of  the  vifeera  were  much  diftended. 
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The  jactations  or  reflleffnefs  were  furprifing  :  it  was 
*  frequently  fcarce  poffihle  to  keep  the  patients  in  bed  ; 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  did  not  complain  of 
any  anxiety  or  uneafmefs  ;  but  if  afked  how  they  did  ? 
the  reply  was,  Very  well.  The  debility  was  fo  great, 
that,  if  the  patient  was  raifed  ereCl  in  the  bed,  or,  ip 
fome,  if  the.  head  was  only  raifed  from  the  pillow* 
while  a  cup  of  drink  was  given,  the  pulfe  funk  imme¬ 
diately,  and  became  fometimes  fo  fmail,  that  it  could 
fcarce  be  felt  ;  at  this  time,  they  became  cold,  as  in  a 
horripilatio,  but  without  the  anferine-like  (kin  :  their 
lips  and  fkin,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  face,  and  ex¬ 
tremities,  together  with  their  nails,  acquired  a  livid 
colour.  The  delirium  returned  and  increafed  ;  it  was 
generally  condant  in  thofe  whofe  pulfe  was  fmail  and 
fubfiding.  The  inflammation  of  the  tunica  conjun&iva 
or  white  of  the  eyes  increafed  much,  but  without 
pain.  A  yellownefs  in  the  white  of  the  eyes,  if  it  did 
not  appear  before  in  the  febrile  (late,  became  now 
very  obfervable,  and  that  i£leritious-like  colour  was 
foon  diffufed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  and 
was  continually  acquiring  a  deeper  faffron-like  colour. 
In  fome,  indeed,  no  yellownefs  was  obfervable,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  white  of  the  eyes,  until  a  little  before  death, 
when  it  increafed  very  quickly,  efpecially  about  the 
bread  and  neck.  There  were  many  fmail  fpecks,  not 
raifed  above  the  fkin,  which  appeared  very  thick  in 
the  breafl  and  neck,  but  lefs  fo  in  the  extremities, 
and  were  of  a  fcarlet,  purple,  or  livid  colour.  In  wo¬ 
men  the  mendrua  flowed,  and  fometimes  exceffively, 
though  not  at  their  regular  period. 

There  was  fuch  a  putrid  diffolution  of  the  blood  in 
this  fladium  of  the  difeafe,  that,  belides  the  vomiting 
of  blood  formerly  mentioned,  and  the  bloody  urine 
foon  to  be  taken  notice  of,  there  were  haemorrhages 
from  the  nofe,  mouth,  ears,  eyes,  and  from  the  parts 
which  were  bliflered  with  cantharides.  Nay,  in  the' 
years  1739  and  1745,  there  were  one  or  two  inflances 
of  an  haemorrhage  from  the  fkin,  without  any  apparent 
pun&ure  or  lofs  of  any  part  of  the  fcarf-fkin. 

An  obflinate  coflivenefs  continued  in  fome  ;  in 
■others,  the  flools  were  frequent  and  loofe  ;  in  fome 
they  were  black,  liquid,  large,  and  greatly  fatiguing  ; 
in  others,  when  the  flools  were  moderate,  even  though 
they  were  black,  they  gave  great  relief;  in  others, 
again,  the  flools  nearly  refembled  tar  in  fmoothnefs, 
tenacity,  colour,  and  confidence. 

The  urine  was  difeharged  in  a  large  quantity,  in 
proportion  to  the  drink  retained  by  the  patient :  it 
was  pale  if  the  patient  was  not  yellow  ;  but  if  yellow, 
then  it  was  of  a  deep  faffron -colour :  in  either  cafe, 
it  had  a  fediment,  or  at  lead  a  large  cloud,  which 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  ;  in  fome,  it  was 
very  turbid  ;  in  others  it  was  bloody  :  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  difeharged  with  the  urine  bore  always 
fome  proportion  to  the  date  of  the  pulfe  ;  when  that 
became  fuller,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  urine  was 
diminifhed ;  when  the  pulfe  fubflded,  the  bloody 
urine  increafed,  and  even  returned  after  it  had  ceafed 
fome  days,  foon  after  the  pulfe  became  fmaller.  This 
dage  of  the  difeafe  continued  fometimes  feven  or  eight 
days  before  the  patient  died. 

When  this  dadium  of  the  difeafe  terminated  in 
-health,  it  was  by  a  recefs  or  abatement  of  the  vomit- 
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ing,  hemorrhages,  delirium,  inquietude,  ja&aticns,  Typhae. 
and  i&eritious-like  fuffufion  of  the  fkin  and  white  of v 
the  eyes  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pulfe  became 
fuller,  and  the  patient  gained  ftrength,  which,  after 
this  difeafe,  was  very  (lowly.  But  when  it  termi¬ 
nated  in  death,  thofe  fymptoms  not  only  continued, 
but  fooner  or  later  increafed  in  violence,  and  were  fuc^ 
ceeded  with  the  following,  which  may  be  termed  the 
third  JI ctdium  of  the  difeafe,  which  quickly  ended  in 
death.  The  pulfe,  thdugh  foft,  became  exceedingly 
fmail  and  unequal  ;  the  extremities  grew  cold,  clam¬ 
my,  and  livid  ;  the  face  and  lips,  in  fome,  were  flufh- 
ed  ;  in  others,  they  were  of  a  livid  colour  ;  the  livid 
fpecks  increafed  fo  fad,  that  in  fome  the  whole 
bread  and  neck  appeared  livid  ;  the  heart  palpitated 
drongly  ;  the  heat  about  the  proecordia  increafed 
much  ;  the  reflation  became  didicult,  with  frequent 
fighing  ;  the  patient  now  became  anxious,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  redlefs  ;  the  fvveat  flowed  from  the  face,  neck, 
and  bread  ;  blood  flowed  from  the  mouth,  or  nofe, 
or  ears,  and  in  fome  from  all  thofe  parts  at  once  ;  the 
deglutition  became  difficult  ;  the  hiccoughs  and  fub- 
fultus  of  the  tendons  came  on,  and  were  frequent  ; 
the  patients  trifled  with  their  fingers,  and*  picked  the 
naps  of  the  bedclothes  ;  they  grew  comatofe,  or 
were  condantly  delirious.  In  this  terrible  date,  feme 
continued  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  before  they  died, 
even  after  they  had  been  fo  long  fpeeclilefs,  and 
without  any  perceptible  pulfation  of  the  arteries  in 
the  wrids  ;  whereas,  in  all  other  acute  difeafes,  after 
the  pulfe  in  the  wrids  ceafes,  death  follows  immedi¬ 
ately.  When  the  difeafe  was  very  acute,  violent  con-' 
vulfions  feized  the  unhappy  patient,  and  quickly 
brought  this  dadium  to  its  fatal  end.  After  death, 
the  livid  blotches  increafed  fad,  efpecially  about  the 
face,  bread,  and  neck,  and  the  putrefa&ion  began  ve¬ 
ry  early,  or  rather  increafed  very  quickly. 

This  was  the  progrefs  of  this  terrible  difeafe  through 
its  feveral  dadia.  But  in  hot  weather,  and  when  the 
fymptoms  in  the  fird  dage  were  very  violent,  it  paffed 
through  thofe  dages  with  fuch  precipitation  that  there 
was  but  little  opportunity  of  didinguiihing  its  different 
dadia,  the  whole  tragedy  having  been  finifhed  in  lefs 
than  48  hours.  It  was  remarkable,  that,  I.  The  in¬ 
fection  was  increafed  by  warm  and  leffened  by  cold 
weather.  2.  The  fymptoms  in  the  feveral  dadia  were1 
more  or  lefs  violent,  according  to  the  heat  or  coolnefs 
of  the  weather.  In  hot  days,  the  fymptoms  were  not 
only  more  violent,  but  in  thofe  who  feemed'  in  mode¬ 
rate  weather  to  be  on  the  recovery4,  or  at  lead  in  no 
danger,  the  fymptoms  were  all  fo  greatly  heightened, 
when  the  weather  grew  condderably  warmer,  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  become  fatal.  In  cool  days,  the  fymptoms 
-were  not  only  milder,  but  many  who  were  apparently 
in  grfc&*3jkmger  in  hot  days  were  faved  from  the  very 
jaws  or  death  by  the  weather  becoming  happily  cooler. 

3.  The  difeafe  was  generally  more  fatal  to  thofe  who 
lay  in  fmail  chambers  not  conveniently  fltuated  for  the 
admiffion  of  frefh  air,  to  thofe  of  an  athletic  and  full 
habit,  to  drangers  who  were  natives  of  a.  cold  cli¬ 
mate,  to  thofe  who  had  the  greated  dread  of  it,  and 
to  thofe  who  before  the  attack  of  tne  difeafe  had 
overheated  themfelves  by  exercife  in  the  fun,  or  by 
exceffive  drinking  of  drong  liquors  ;  either  cf  which 

indeed 
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Febres.  indeed  feemed  to  render  the  body  more  fufceptible  of 
the  infe£lion.  Laftly,  The  difeafe  proved  moil  certain¬ 
ly  fatal  to  valetudinarians,  or  to  thofe  who  had  been 
weakened  by  any  previous  difeafe. 

Although  from  the  defcription  which  has  now  been 
given  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  may  appear  to  be  in  many 
particulars  veiy  different  from  the  remittent  fever  of 
warm  climates  ;  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  late 
writers  of  great  accuracy,  particularly  of  Dr  John 
Hunter  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Army  in  Jamaica,  that  it  is  to  be  conlidered  only  as 
a  more  dangerous  form  of  the  fame  difeafe.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remittent  fever  not  only  ap¬ 
pears  in  different  feafons  and  fituations  with  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  feverity;  but  alfo  that  while  the  re¬ 
mittent  fever  prevails  in  its  ufual  form  in  the  Wed 
India  iflands,  fome  individuals,  particularly  thofe  who 
are  newly  arrived,  will  be  a  Hefted  with  very  remark¬ 
able  yellowmefs,  as  well  as  bilious  and  black  vomit¬ 
ing8;  >  / 

Caufes  of,  and  perfons  fubjeB  to,  this  difeafe.  The 
yellow  fever  attacks  principally  Europeans,  efpecially 
thofe  who  have  but  lately  arrived  in  the  hot  climates. 
Negroes  are  entirely  exempt  from  it,  though  the  mu- 
lattoes  and  tawnies  are  as  liable  to  be  feized  with  it  as 
the  whites  themfelves.  The  caufe  of  the  difeafe  feems 
to  be  a  particular  kind  of  contagion  ;  but  Dr  Lind 
feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  fymptoms  is  a  difpofition  in  the  glutinous  part  of 
the  blood  to  feparate  from  the  others,  and  to  become 
purulent.  In  fome  perfons  who  have  been  bled  in  the 
yellow  fever,  the  blood  hath  been  obferved  prodigioufly 
vifeid;  the  craffamentum  covered  with  a  yellow  gluten 
half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  impenetrable  to  the  fin¬ 
ger  unlefs  cut  by  the  nail;  the  ferum  being  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  confidence  of  a  thin  fyrnp,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  tinge.  This  ferum  tafted  bitter,  and  was  taken 
for  a  compofition  of  foot.  The  appearances  on  diffec- 
tion,  with  his  conclufions  from  them,  we  ft  all  give  in 
his  own  words:  “  In  a  man  who  died  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  a  yellow  fever,  wliofe  body  emitted  no  bad 
fmell  36  hours  after  death,  and  was  dill  yellow',  I 
found  all  the  bowels  of  the  abdomen  found  ;  the  liver 
and  fpleen  were  remarkably  fo  ;  as  alfo  the  flomach 
and  intedines.  There  was  no  fuffufion  of  the  bile  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  intedines  or  flomach.  The  gall-bladder,, 
of  the  natural  fize,  contained  the  ufual  quantity 
of  bile,  fomewhat  thicker  than  common,  and  gru- 
mous  (b). 

44  Upon  examining  further,  this  difeafe  was  found 
to  have  lain  wholly  on  the  left  fide,  where,  within  the 
bread,  was  found  near  a  quart  of  yellow i ft  water,  in 
which  were  many  large  flakes  of  yellowift  gluten,  ap¬ 
pearing,  by  companion,  prccifely  the  fame  with  the 
thick  pellicle  which  had  covered  the  blood  taken  from 
his  arm.  Thefe  flakes  bore  in  feveral  places  a  refem- 
blance  to  a  membranous  fubdance  beginning  to  be 
converted  into  a  purulent  jelly.  The  pleura,  both  on 
its  infide  and  outfide,  as  alfo  its  continuation,  the  in- 
vefling  membrane  of  the  lungs  (which  in  fome  parts 
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was  greatly  thickened),  were  covered  with  cakes  of  Typhus, 
this  gluten,  hanging  in  fome  places  loofely,  in  others 
adhering  more  drongly:  and  all  in  different  dates  of 
yellow  or  purulent  corruption.  The  right  cavity  of 
the  bread,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  his  body,  were 
found  entirely  free  from  difeafe. 

“  His  complaints  had  been  chiefly  in  his  bread  ; 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  taken  from  him  two 
days  before  his  death,  was  covered  with  an  impene¬ 
trable,  yellow,  thick  gluten  ;  the  red  portion  below  it 
being  quite  loofe. 

“  In  thofe  fevers,  I  have  alfo  feen  the  difeafe  entire¬ 
ly  confined  to  the  heart  and  pericardium.  In  one  who 
died  the  tenth  day  of  the  fever,  without  having  been 
yellow7,  a  quantity  of  pus  and  purulent  cruds  were 
found  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  pericardium.  The 
heart  in  different  places  were  excoriated  ;  and,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  infide  of  the  pericardium,  wuis  lined  witlrv 
a  thick  membranous  cake,  fimilar  to  that  already  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  lungs  and  pleura.  In  fome  places  this 
cake  had  a  purulent,  in  others  a  gelatinous  appearance,, 
exactly  refembling  the  coagulum  of  the  blood.  His 
complaints  had  been,  a  great  oppreffion  on  the  bread,, 
and  an  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  a  third 
perfon,  who  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  fever, 
above  two  quarts  of  pus  and  purulent  jelly  were  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  fource  of  fuch  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  quantity  of  matter  was  not  from  any  pre¬ 
ceding  inflammation,  nor  any  impodhume,  that  w~ 
could  difeover  ;  but  from  innumerable  ulcerations  on 
the  furface  of  the  intedines,  omentum,  mefentery,  and 
peritoneum,  r Neither  did  thofe  ulcerations  (or  exco* 
riations,  as  they  rather  appeared  in  feveral  places) 
feem  to  be  the  primary  fountains  of  the  matter,  but 
to  have  been  occafioned  by  its  acrimony. 

“  This  purulent  appearance  feems  to  arife  merely" 
from  an  extravafation  of  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  blood,  the  gluten  or  coagulable  lymph.  Blood 
taken  from  perfons  in  a  fever,  and  frequently  even 
from  perfons  in  perfeft  health,  after  danding  in  a  clean 
veffel  for  a  ffiort  time,  commonly  feparates  into  three 
didinft  portions;  viz.  the  ferum,  or  water  of  thc‘ 
blood,  the  red  concreted  mafs,  and  a  vifeid  pellicle 
termed  thejize,  which  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  top  of  the 
red  concretion.  Some  time  ago,  when  making  expe¬ 
riments  with  the  blood  taken  from  perfons  in  the 
feurvy,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  it  often  covered  with 
that  fr/y  crud.  This  induced  me  to  extend  my  expe¬ 
riments  to  large  quantities  of  blood  from  different 
fubjefts,  which  I  had  opportunities  of  infpefting  at 
once  in  fo  large  an  hofpital.  For  this  purpofe  I  one 
morning  ordered  ten  patients  in  the  feurvy  to  be  bled, 
taking  two  ounces  from  each.  A  larger  quantity  was 
taken,  for  its  infpeftion,  from  two  men  in  health. 

That  day  I  had  occafion  to  preferibe  bleeding  to  a 
woman  in  labour,  two  hours  before  her  delivery;  to  a 
girl  of  fixteen  years  of  age  afflifted  with  a  lunacy  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  chlorofis ;  to  three  patients  in  the 
rheumatifm  ;  and  to  a  perfon  labouring  under  an  ob- 
ftruftion  of  the  liver. 

u  From 


(B)  *n  others  who  died  in  this  yellow  date,  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  was  found  of  a  thick  ropy  confidence 
like  pitch,  but  the  liver  never  appeared  in  the  lead  affefted.  Dr  Lind  at  fird  in  feveral  bodies  opened  the 
head  only  ;  but  afterwards  judged  that  all  the  cavities  ought  to  be  infpefted. 
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a  pr0in  a  nice  companion,  and  an  examination  of 
the  different  blood,  I  found  in  general,  that  the  more 
fize  there  was  on  the  top,  and  the  thicker  and  more 
vifcid  this  white  pellicle  fhowed  itfelf,  the  concretion 
below  it  was  of  a  more  loofe  coherence.  1  his  was  not 
fo  obfervable  when  only  fome  flight  white  ftreaks  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  top.  But  when  much  fize  had  fepanated 
itfelf,  the  red  mafs  became  very  foft  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel,  and  lefs  compa&  in  its  different  parts,  in 
proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  furface,  towards 
which  this  whitifh  portion  had  afcended. 

«  From  this  and  from  other  experiments  it  appears, 
that  this  cruft  or  pellicle  is  the  natural  gluten  or  ce¬ 
ment  of  the  blood  (called  by  fome  the  coagulabh  lymph), 
which  becomes  ftrongly  difpofed,  in  certain  circum- 
ftances  and  difeafes,  to  feparate  itfelf.  And  whereas 
the  ferum  and  red  concretion  are  eafily  incorporated 
together,  it  will  be  found,  that  this  glue,  after  its  fe- 
paration,  becomes  immifcible  with  either.  We  have, 
by  gentle  drying,  converted  it  into  a  perfe&ly  tough 
elailic  membrane  ;  and,  by  the  means  of  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  red  mafs  being  left  adhering  to  it,  into  a 
fub fiance  refembling  mufcular  flefh  ;  and  it  is  capable 
of  undergoing  various  changes  into  corruption,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  either  of  thefe.  ^  #  t 

<<  Now,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  this  gluten,  in  its 
morbid  ftate,  may  not  feparate  itfelf  from  the  circu^ 
lating  blood,  and  be  depofited  in  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  readily  as  the  ferum  does  in  dropfies  ;  the 
former  having  always  a  lefs  difpofition  than  the  latter 
to  incorporate  with  the  mafs. 

«  In  differing  perfons  whp  died  of  fevers  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Minorca,  and  where  no  infe&ion  was  fufpeft- 
ed,  appearances  iimilar  to  thefe  have  alfo  fallen  under 
the  infpe&ion  of  thofe  accurate  anatomifts  Drs  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Cleghorn.  Hence  it  may  be  prefumed  very 
difficult  to  dillinguifh  fevers  that  are  produced  by 
infection,  from  fome  others.  I  cannot,  however,  be 
induced  to  think,  as  thofe  gentlemen  feem  to  do,  that 
thefe  preternatural  fub  fiances  which  were  found  in  the 
cavities  of  the  body  are  the  confequence,.  but  rather 
that  they  are  the  caufe,  of  the  inflammation  and  ex¬ 
coriations.  I  believe  thefe  fubftances  to  be  at  firft  dif- 
eafed  extravafated  gluten,  and  conje&ure  their  differ¬ 
ent  ftates  greatly  to  depend  upon  the  different  times 
at  which  they  were  depofited. 

“  I  have  remarked,  in  a  variety  of  dead  bodies, 
three  different  kinds  of  extravafation  ;  thefe  occurred 
in  fuch  as  had  died  of  the  feurvy,  of  confumption, 
and  of  fevers.  In  the  former  of  thofe  difeafes,  red 
coagulated  blood  is  found  extravafated  in  almoft  all 
parts  of  the  body,  not  only  into  the  tela  cellulofa, 
but  into  the  bellies  of  the  mufcles,  particularly  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  which  often  become  quite  fluffed  and 
even  diflorted  with  large  grumous  maff&s.  The  in- 
teftines  and  mefentery  are  often  fpotted  alfo  with  ex¬ 
travafated  blood  ;  and  I  have  feen  large  ecchymofes  on 
the  ftomach.  Thofe  appearances  at  firft  fight  refem- 
bled  fo  many  diftin&  mortifications  ;  and  by  this  ap¬ 
pearance  fome  anatomifts  have  been  deceived  ;  but, 
upon  a  nice  examination,  the  texture  of  the  parts  is 
found  to  be  found  and  firm.  There  is  likewife,  in 
that  difeafe,  fometimes,  an  extravafation  of  water, 
chiefly  collected  in,  and  always  when  in  the  legs  con¬ 
fined  to,  the  tela  cellulofa. 
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“  But  whereas,  in  the  limbs  of  feorbutic  perfons,  Typhus, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  good  diffe&ion  by  v~"-« 
reafon  of  fqch  quantities  of  extravafated  blood  that 
everywhere  obftrutt  the  operator;  fo,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  lower  extremities  of  thofe  who  have  died 
confumptive,  with  fwelled  legs,  are,  of  all  other  fub- 
je&s,  in  the  bell  ftate  to  afford  a  fatisfadory  view  of 
the  mufcles.  The  water  enclofed  in  their  legs  having 
infinuated  itfelf,  by  palling  the  tela  cellulofa,  into  the 
fpaces  between  the  mufcles,  the  mufcles  are  eafily  fe- 
parated  from  each  other  ;  and  their  feveral  origins  and 
infertions  may  be  diftindlly  traced  by  means  of  their 
having  been  cleanfed  and  walked  by  the  water  in  the 
invefting  cellular  membrane.  Thu3  there  are  extrava- 
fations  of  three  forts  ;  viz.  Firft,  The  grumous  mafs  in 
the  feurvy  ;  and  this  I  have  often  remarked  where  no 
ferum  was  obferved.  Secondly,  The  ferum  alone  in 
anafarcous  fwellings.  The  third  and  laft  is  what  was 
taken  notice  of  in  thofe  who  died  of  fevers,  being  the 
gluten  of  the  blood,  accompanied  for  the  moll  part 
with  fome  ferum  ;  both  of  them  altogether  confined 
in  the  large  cavities  of  the  body. 

«  I  conje&ure,  that  in  thofe  fevers  there  is  always 
an  ulcerous  or  purulent  difpofition  in  the  blood  ;  and 
that  this  gluten  or  coagulable  lymph  is  greatly  dif- 
eafed.  I  have  frequently  feen  it  have  a  true  purulent 
appearance  foon  after  it  was  drawn  off,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  feemed  not  very  ill. 

«  And  I  further  conje&ure,  that  the  mifehief  often 
lies  within  the  breaft  ;  as  alfo  that  the  great  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  very  early  application  of  blifters,  in  a 
great  meafure  flows  from  fo  many  ulcerations  and  vents 
being  timely  provided  for  the  free  difeharge  of  thofe 
purulent  and  tainted  particles  from  the  body. 

“  If  an  infe&ion  depends,  as  many  have  imagined, 
on  the  admiffion  of  certain  foreign  particles  into  the 
blood,  this  gluten  feems  to  be  its  more  immediate 
feat,  and  to  be  primarily  affe&ed  by  it ;  and  a  dif¬ 
eharge  of  this,  as  though  by  waffling  thofe  particles 
out  of  the  body,  tends  in  a  great  meafure  to  remove 
the  difeafe. 

«  It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  beft  pra&ical  writers, 
that  iffues  and  fetons  are  mod  excellent  prefervatives 
againft  receiving  an  infe&ion,  nay,  even  that  of  the 
plague  itfelf.  And  indeed  a  fuppuration  and  plentiful 
difeharge  from  a  proper  ulcer,  whether  produced  by 
nature  or  by  art,  feems  to  open  a  channel  the  beft  ap¬ 
propriated  for  an  exit  out  of  the  body  to  fome  of  the 
moft  malignant  poifons;  Thus  the  nioft  favourable 
crifis  in  the  plague,  and  in  moft  peililential  fevers,  hap¬ 
pens  when  nature  excites  tumors  kindly  fuppurating 
in  the  groin  or  armpits,  by  whofe  beneficial  and  plenti¬ 
ful  difeharge  the  deadly  poifon  is  expelled  from  the 

conftitution.  rt 

“  I  have  obferved  it  to  be  amongfl  the  moft  certain 
chara&eri  flics  of  the  worft  fevers,  that  the  blifters  ei¬ 
ther  do  not  rife  and  fill,  or  difeharge  fuch  yellow, 
greenifh,  fetid,  and  highly  offenfive  fluff,  that  even 
experienced  nurfes  could  give  a  pretty  certain  conjec¬ 
ture  from  the  blifters,  of  the  different  degrees  of  ma¬ 
lignity  in  the  fever.  We  have  more  than  once  endea¬ 
voured  to  conceal  the  bad  ftate  of  fome  patients  m  the 
hofpital  ;  but  a  difeovery  was  always  made  of  their 
condition  in  the  wafhhoufe,  from  the  linen  fent  there 
ftained  with  the  difeharges  from  the  ohftered  parts. 
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Ffcbres.  And  indeed  a  careful  infpeftion  of  the  date  and  dif- 
r— — •/— — '  charge  from  the  billers,  together  with  their  effedfs, 
furniihes  us,  in  thofe  difeafes,  with  fome  of  the  mod 
certain  diagnoitics  of  their  nature,  and  prognodics  of 
their  event. ” 

Prognojis .  This  didemper,  where  it  attacks  with 
violence,  is  generally  fatal ;  the  prognofis  therefore 
mud  be  commonly  unfavourable,  and  always  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  neither  can  any  thing  more  be  faid  on  this  fub- 
je61,  than  that  an  abatement  of  the  fymptoms  already 
enumerated  affords  a  favourable  prognodic,  and  an  in- 
ereafe  of  them  the  contrary. 

Cure .  The  cure  of  this  terrible  difeafe,  according 
to  Dr  Hillary,  is  very  eafy  and  fimple.  His  indica¬ 
tions  are,  I.  To  moderate  the  too  great  and  rapid 
motion  of  the  fluids,  and  abate  the  too  great  heat  and 
violence  of  the  fever  in  the  two  flrd  days  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  as  much  and  as  fafely  as  we  can.  2.  To  evacu¬ 
ate  and  carry  out  of  the  body  as  much  of  the  putrid 
bile  and  other  humours,  and  as  expeditioufly  and  fafe¬ 
ly  as  poflible.  3.  To  put  aftop  to  the  putrefeent  dif- 
pofition  of  the  fluids,  and  to  prevent  the  gangrenes 
from  coming  on,  by  fuitable  antifeptics. 

The  fird  indication  is  anfwered  by  bleeding,  which, 
in  the  fird  dage  of  this  fever,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
fome  degree  :  the  quantity  to  be  taken  away  muft  be 
determined  by  the  age  and  drength  of  the  patients, 
the  degree  of  plethora,  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe,  &c. 
When  called  in  at  the  beginning,  he  orders  12,  14, 
16}  18,  or  20  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  on 
the  fird  or  iecocid  day  ;  and  if  the  patient’s  pulfe  rife 
after  the  fird  bleeding,  or  if  the  fever  dill  continue 
high  and  the  pulfe  full,  he  repeats  the  bleeding  once 
on  the. days  above  mentioned.  But  bleeding  a  third 
time  is  feldom  or  never  required  ;  neither  is  bleeding 
on  the  third  day  almod  ever  ncceffarv  ;  and  when  it  is 
performed  on  that  day,  it  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
greated  caution  and  judgment  :  neither  lhould  a  vein 
be  opened  after  the  third  day  in  this  fever,  unlefs  fome 
very  extraordinary  fymptoms  and  circumdances  re¬ 
quire  it ;  which  feldom  or  never  happen.  On  that 
day,  indeed,  the  pulfe  generally  finks,  and  the  blood 
is  in  fuch  a  diffolved  date,  that  bleeding  mud  be  ac¬ 
counted  highly  pernicious.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  the  didem¬ 
per  ;  and  if  omitted  at  that  time,  the  violent  heat  and 
motion  of  the  blood  increafe  the  putrefcence  of  the 
humours  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  bring  on  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  much  fooner  than  would  otherwife  have  hap¬ 
pened. 

After  bleeding,  we  come  to  the  fecond  indication 
of  cure,  namely,  to  evacuate  as  much  of  the  bilious 
and  putrid  humours  as  foon  and  as  fafely  as  we  can. 
The  great  irritation  of  the  domach,  by  the  putrid  bi¬ 
lious  humours  condantly  attending  this  fever,  with 
almod  continual  retchings  and  violent  vomitings,  feem- 
to  indicate  the  giving  of  an  emetic  :  but  the  domach 
is  always  obferved  to  be  fo  violently  dimulated  and  ir¬ 
ritated,  and  mod  commonly  inflamed,  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  putrefeent  bile,  that  any  emetic,  even  the  mod 
mild  and  gentle,  given  in  the  fmalled  dofe,  brings  on 
an  inceffant  vomiting,  which  continues,  in  fpite  of  all 
remedies,  till  a  mortification  and  death  enfue.  Indead 
of  this,  it  is  proper  to  give  large  draughts  of  warm 
water,  which,  without  any  additional  dimulus  to  the 
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coats  of  the  domach,  evacuates  its  acrid  and  putrid  Typhus, 
contents,  commonly  with  great  relief  to  the  patient  : ■y“" 
the  warm  water  alfo  a&s  as  an  emollient  fotus  to  the 
inflamed  coats  of  the  domach  ;  and  thus  abates  the 
inflammation,  and  prevents  the  gangrene  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  from  coming  on. 

After  the  patient  has  by  this  means  vomited  feven 
or  eight  times,  or  oftener,  and  difeharged  a  great 
quantity  of  yellow  and  blackifh  bilious  matter,  as  they 
often  do,  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  thebaic 
extra 61  is  given,  in  order  to  procure  fome  refpite  from 
the  violent  retching,  vomiting,  and  anxiety.  The  per- 
fon  is  defired  to  take  nothing  into  his  domach  for  two 
hours  after  this,  by  which  means  it  is  feldom  or  never 
rejedled  ;  and  thus  all  the  fymptoms  are  conliderably 
abated,  the  retching  and  vomiting  either  totally  ceafe 
or  are  very  much  leffened,  fo  that  medicines  may  now 
be  exhibited  which  the  domach  would  not  have  retain¬ 
ed  before.  Thefe  are  cooling  acidjulnps,  or  other  an- 
tifeptic  remedies  ;  but  neither  nitre  no*  any  of  its  pre¬ 
parations  will  commonly  be  found  to  day  on  the  do¬ 
mach,  nor  are  the  nitrous  medicines,  or  even 'the  com¬ 
mon  antiemetic  draughts,  proper  to  be  given  in  this 
difeafe,  even  though  they  lhould  agree  with  the  do¬ 
mach,  on  account  of  their  attenuating  property. 

If  the  patient  has  not  a  dool  or  two  after  drinking 
the  warm  water  and  vomiting,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  a 
gentle  purging  clyfter ;  and  when  fix  or  eight  hours 
red  have  been  obtained,  a  gentle  antiphlogidic  and  an- 
tifeptic  purge,  in  order  to  evacuate  by  dool  as  much  of 
the  bilious  matter  as  we  poffibly  can.  Or  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  a  purging  before,  which  fometimes  though 
very  rarely  happens,  a  dofe  of  toaded  rhubarb  is  given, 
and  an  antifcptic  anodyne  after  it  has  operated,  to 
abate  and  check  the  too  great  purging,  but  not  to  dop 
it,  as  this  evacuation  has  been  always  obferved  to  be 
of  fervice,  provided  it  be  not  too  violent* 

After  this  indication  is  completely  anfwered,  the 
next  is  to  exhibit  fuch  proper  antifeptic  medicines  as 
may  dop  the  putrefceift  difpofition  of  the  fluids.  Here 
the  Peruvian  bark  would  feem  to  be  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  remedy  ;  but  unluckily  the  flomachs  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  in  this  difeafe  are  fo  much  irritated,  and  fo  apt 
to  reje£t  every  thing,  that  the  bark  cannot  be  retain¬ 
ed  in  any  form  whatever.  In  this  cafe  Dr  Percival  re¬ 
commends  columbo  root,  the  infufion  of  which  is  found 
to  be  a  powerful  antiemetic  and  antiputrefeent  medi¬ 
cine,  and  might  perhaps  fo  far  alter  the  date  of  the 
domach  as  to  make  it  bear  the  bark.  Dr  Hillary, 
however,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  columbo, 
fubdituted  the  radix  ferpentarix  Virginians  with  fuc- 
cefs.  A  flight  infufion  of  this  root  not  only  fat  eafily 
on  the  domach  of  the  patients,  but  moderately  raifed 
the  pulfe  and  fever,  both  of  which  are  now  too  low. 

The  following  receipt  was  found  the  mod  agreeable 
and  efficacious. 

Rad.  ferpent.  Virginian.  Sjij. 

Croc.  Ang.  3  fs.  M.  et  infunde  vafe  claufo  in  aq.  bul. 
q.  per  horam  unam  ut  col.  §vj.  Adde  aq.  menth* 
fimp.  i$ij.  Vin.  Maderienf.  ^iv.  Syr.  croc,  vel  fyr. 
e  mecon.  §i.  Elix.  vitriol,  acid.  q.  f.  ad  grat.  aci- 
dior.  fapor.  Exhibe  coChlearia  duo  vel  tria  fingulis 
horis  vel  bihoris,  vel  faspius  pro  re  nata. 

By  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  foft  light  nourifh- 
ment  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  the  pulfe  is  ufually  kept 
U  up 
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up  and  the  diftemper  goes  off.  But  if,  after  taking 
this  a  little  while,  we  find  that  the  pulfe  does  not  rife, 
but  on  the  contrary  that  a  coldnefs  of  the  extreme 
parts  comes  on,  the  medicines  muff  be  made  more 
warming,  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  fnakeroot 
and  faffron,  or  by  adding  vinum  croceum ,  confedio  car - 
Jiaca,  or  the  like,  but  not  by  the  ufe  of  volatile  fpirits 
and  falts,  which  hurt  by  their  ftimulating  and  diffolving 
qualities.  Blifters  our  author  reprobates  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  terms,  and  affirms  that  he  has  feen  the  place  where 
a  blifter  was  applied  turned  perfe&ly  black  and  fpha- 
celated ;  fo  that  if  the  fpine  and  end  of  the  ribs  had 
not  hindered,  a  large  fquare  paffage  would  have  been 
opened  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  had  the  patient 
lived  a  few  hours  after  it* 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is 
kept  up  by  the  medicines  above  mentioned,  or  by 
others  fimilar,  lie  gave  repeated  gentle  purgatives  every 
fecond  or  third  day  ,  and  fometimes,  when  the  fymp¬ 
toms  were  very  urgent,  every  day,  for  four  or  five 
days  fucceffively.  But  if  proper  methods  be  taken  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  feldom  that  fuch  a 
repetition  of  purging  is  neceffary  ;  and  the  Do£lor  gives 
the  following  remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  method  of  treating  the  difeafe  :  “  A  young  man 
about  24  years  of  age,  furgeon  to  a  Guinea  (hip,,  was 
brought  into  a  houfe  where  I  was  vifiting  a  patient  ; 
he  was  of  a  fanguine  robuft  conftitution,  and  a  lover 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  had  been  drunk  three  days 
and  nights  fucceffively,  and  in  that  condition  had  run 
feveral  races,  on  the  hot  feafhore,  near  noon,  with  the 
failors,  in  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  to  complete  his  fol¬ 
ly,  lay  the  laft  night,  after  that  exercife,  in  the  open 
air  under  a  tamarind  tree  all  the  night,  where  he  was 
feized  in  tlie  morning  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  this  fe¬ 
ver,  in  the  moll  violent  manner  that  I  have  ever  feen. 
any  one.  In  this  condition  he  was  brought  to  the  houfe 
where  I  was  :  his  retching  and  vomiting  were  fo  in- 
ceffant,  that  he  could  not  get  time  to  fay  yes,  or  no, 
to  the  queftions  which  I  afked,  without  waiting  fome 
time  for  it,  each  time  ;  his  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed, 
attended  with  a  burning  heat,  as  ufual  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  fever  ;  and  he  had  all  the.  other  fymp¬ 
toms  which  attend  the  firft  attack  of  this  fever  in  the 
moft  violent  manner,  which  I  need  not  repeat..  I  or¬ 
dered  gxvi.  of  blood  to  be  taken  from  him,  which  was- 
very  florid,  thin,  and  much  diffolved  ;  and  then  dire£led 
him  to  drink  warm  water  freely,  and  to  vomit  eight  or 
ten  times ;  and  after  that  to  take  extrad.  thebaic . 
gr.  jfs.  and  take  nothing  for  two  hours  after  it.  But  I 
being  gone,,  and  he  finding  that  he  vomited  with  more 
eafe,  lefs  ficknefs  and  retching,  with  the  warm  water, 
than  he  did  before,  and  being  much,  alarmed  at  his  hav¬ 
ing  this  fever,  he  drank  three  gallons  of  the  water, 
and  brought  up  great  quantities  of  yellow  and  blackifh 
bilious  matter  with  it,  and  wafhed  his  ftomach  effec¬ 
tually.  He  then  took  the  extrad *  thebaic .  and  flept 
three  or  four  hours  after  it  ;  and  the  vomiting  ceafed  ; 
he  took  fome  panada,  and  four  hours  after  that  the 
purge  of  manna  and  tamarinds,  &c.  which  gave  him 
eight  ftools,  and  carried  a  good  deal  more  of  the  pu¬ 
trid  bilious  matter  off  downwards  ;  and  got  fome  reff 
after  it  :  he  then  took  of  an  antifeptic  julap  often,  and 
light  nourifliment,  a  little  acid,  at  the  intervals  ;  and 
repeated  the  purge  on  the  third  day,  as  directed* 
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Being  called  out  of  the  town,  I  did  not  fee  him  till  Typhus, 
the  fourth  morning  after  ;  he  faid  that  he  had  follow-'  v — 1 

ed  my  directions  ;  and  I  found  him  free  from  the  fever 
and  all  its  fymptoms,  but  weak  and  low,  and  his  flan 
a  little  yellow,  but  much  lefs  fo  than  ufual,  unlefs  when 
the  bilious  matter  is  thus  carried  off.  I  ordered  him 
to  take  elix.  vitrioli  acid .  gut .  lx.  three  or  four  times, 
a-day  for  a  few  days,  in  an  infufion  of  mint  leaves  with 
a  little  fnakeroot,  made  as  tea  ;  which  he.  did,  and 
foon  recovered  perfectly  well  in  feven  or.  eight  days 

time.  . 

“  This  patient  being  feized  in  fo  violent  a  manner, 
and  recovering  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  and  fo  near  to  the 
rule  which  the  elegant  Celfus  recommends,  Ctto,  tuto, 
et  jucunde ,  not  only  confirmed  the  above  manner  of 
reafoning  on  the  caufe  and  nature  of  this  difeafe  to  be 
right,  but  made  me  determine  to  follow  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  as  near  as  I  poffibly  could  ever  fince,  and  I  mult 
add,  with  the  fame  good  fuccefs  alfo,  when  I  am 
called  fo  early  in  the  difeafe  that  I  can  ftnaiy  pur- 
fue  it :  which  is  too  feldom  the  cafe  *  for  m  general. 
the  phyfician  is  not  called  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  or  after,  when  the  putrid  acrid  bilious  matter  is 
a  great  part  of  it  carried  into  the  blood,  which  it  has 
fo  diffolved  and  brought  its  whole  mafs  into  a  colliquat- 
ed,  putrid,  gangrenefcent  ftate,  that  the  bell  ol  me¬ 
thods,  and  the  moft  efficacious  medicines,  however  ju- 
dicioufly  timed  and  applied,  are  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  or  fometimes  it  is  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  ablett 
phyfician  can  do  no  more  than  tell  the  relations  of  the 
fick  that  it  is  too  late,  and  that  they  can  live  but  a 
few  hours  :  for  I  know  no  difeafe  in  which  the.  reco¬ 
very  of  the  patient  fo  much  depends  upon  the  right  or 
wrong  method  of  treating  it,  at  the  very  firft  attack  or, 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  as  this  fever  does  :  tor  by 
thus  difcharging  and  carrying  the  putrid,  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  bilious  matter,  out  of  the  body,  before  much  ot  it 
is-  carried  into  the  blood,,  not  only  moft  of  the  bad 
fymptoms  which  attend  the  fecond  ftate  of  the  fever  are 
prevented  from  coming  on,  but  the  haemorrhages,  and 
the  yellownefs  of  the  fkin,  &c*.alfo,  and  the  fever  foon.. 
taken  off  too  ;  for  I  have  never  feen  any  hemorrhage, 
come  on,  and  but  little  yellownefs,. or  in  fome  none,., 
when  they  were  thus  treated. 

“  And  when  the  laft  ftage  of  this  fever  is  come  on> 
before  we  are  called  in,  provided  that  it  is  not  at  the - 
very  latter  end  of  it,  I  have  always  found  that  this  me¬ 
thod  of  gentle  purging,  whenever' the  before-mention¬ 
ed  fymptoms  indicate  it,  and  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  anti¬ 
feptic  medicines  in  the  intervals,  has  been  fo  fucceis tul, 
that  I  have  feen  but  two  patients  that  have  died  m  this 
fever  during  the  eight  years  paft  in  which  I  treated 
it  in  this  manner  ;  and  one  of  them  was  fo  weak  that 
he  could  not  take  a  fpoonful  of  any  thing,  and  fo  near 
his  end  that  he  died  about  two  hours,  after  without 
taking  any  medicine  ; ,  and  the  other  killed  himfelf  by 
drinking  a  gallon  of  cold  water  in  lefs  than  three  hours' 
time  (after  taking  half  an  ounce  of  manna  in  the  morn¬ 
ing),  which  ftruck  fuch  a  coldnefs  into,  his  whole  body 
that  he  died  ;  though  I  have  vifited  feveral  every  year, 
and  in  fome  years  a  great  many  .-  therefore  I  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  this  method  to  others,  and 
wifli  it  to  be  as  fuccefsful  to  all.”  f  - 

To  the  genus  of  typhus  alfo  belong  all  thofe  fevers 
attended  with  very  profufe  and  debilitating  fweats^nd 
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Fibres,  which  have  fometimes,  not  without  good  reafon,  been 
t  accounted  plagues ;  fuch  as  the  Englifh  fweating  fick- 
nefs,  ?®iliaris  fudatoria,  Sauv .  fp.  5.  Ephemera  fu- 
datoria,  Sauv,  fp.  7.  Ephemera  Britannica,  Cams  de 
ephem.  Britan . 
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Genus  VI.  SYNOCIiUS. 


Synochus,  Sauv,  gen,  81.  Lin,  13. 

Lenta,  Lin,  14. 

Phrenitis,  Fog,  18. 

Febris  continua  putrida,  Boerh.  730. 

This  is  a  contagious  diftemper,  being  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  a  fynocha  and  typhus  ;  for  the  defcription  and 
cure  of  which,  we  muft  of  confequence  refer  to  what 
hath  been  already  faid  concerning  thefe  difeafes. 

The  Heftic  Fever. 

He&ica,  Sauv,  gen.  83.  Lin,  24.  Fog.  80.  Sag.  684. 

This  difeafe  is  reckoned  by  Dr  Cullen  to  be  merely 
fymptomatic  ;  as  indeed  feems  very  probable,  fince  it 
very  generally  accompanies  abforptions  of  pus  into  the 
blood  from  internal  fuppurations,  or  indeed  from  fuch 
as  are  external,  provided  they  be  very  large  or  of  a 
bad  kind. 

Defcription.  The  beft,  indeed  the  only  proper,  de¬ 
fcription  of  this  diforder  we  have  is  that  by  Dr  Heber- 
den.  According  to  him,  the  appearance  of  the  hectic 
fever  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  genuine  intermittent  5 
from  which,  however,  the  difeafe  is  very  different  in 
its  nature,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  much  more 
dangerous.  In  the  true  intermittent,  the  three  flages 
of  cold,  heat,  and  fweat,  are  far  more  diftin&ly  mark¬ 
ed,  the  whole  fit  is  much  longer,  the  period  which  it 
obferves  is  more  conftant  and  regular,  and  the  inter- 
mifiions  are  more  perfedf,  than  in  the  he&ic  fe¬ 
ver.  For  in  the  latter,  even  in  the  cleared  remif- 
fion,  there  is  ufually  a  feverifh  quicknefs  perceptible 
in  the  pulfe,  which  feldom  fails  to  exceed  the  ut- 
moft  limit  of  a  healthy  one  by  at  lead:  10  flrokes  in 
a  minute. 

The  chilnefs  of  the  he£ic  fever  is  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  by  heat,  and  fometimes  immediately  by  a  fweat 
without  any  intermediate  date  of  heat.  The  heat  will 
fometimes  come  on  without  any  remarkable  chilnefs 
preceding  ;  and  the  chilnefs  has  been  obferved  to  go 
off  without  being  followed  either  by  heat  or  fweat. 
The  duration  of  thefe  flages  is  feldom  the  fame  for 
three  fits  together  ;  and  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one 
of  them  to  be  wanting,  the  length  of  the  whole  fit 
muft  vary  much  more  than  in  the  true  intermittent  ; 
but  in  general  it  is  much  fhorter. 

A  patient  fubjedted  to  hedtic  fever  is  little  or  no¬ 
thing  relieved  by  the  coming  on  of  the  fweat ;  but  is 
often  as  anxious  and  reftlefs  under  it  as  during  the 
chilnefs  or  heat.  When  the  fweat  is  over,  the  fever 
will  fometimes  continue  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  the  chilnefs  will  return  ;  which  is  a  moft  certain 
mark  of  this  difeafe. 

The  he&ic  fever  will  return  with  great  exa&nefs, 
like  an  intermittent,  for  two  or  perhaps  three  fits;  but 
Dr  Heberden  informs  us,  that  he  does  not  remember 
ever  to  have  known  it  keep  the  fame  period  for  four 
fits  fucceflively.  The  paroxyfm  will  now  and  then  keep 
off  for  10  or  12  days ;  and  at  other  times,  efpecially 
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when  the  patient  is  very  ill,  it  will  return  fo  frequent-  He&ka. 
ly  on  the  fame  day,  that  the  chilnefs  of  a  new  fit  will 
follow  immediately  the  fweat  of  the  former.  It  is  not 
unufual  to  have  many  threatenings  of  a  ihivering  in 
the  fame  day ;  and  fome  degree  of  drowfinefs  is  apt 
to  attend  the  ceffation  of  a  fit. 

The  urine  in  a  true  intermittent  is  clear  in  the  fits 
and  turbid  in  the  intervals  ;  but  in  the  hedtic  fever  it 
is  liable  to  all  kinds  of  irregularityr.  It  will  be  equally 
clear  or  turbid  in  both  flages  ;  or  turbid  in  the  fits 
and  clear  in  the  intervals  ;  and  fometimes  it  will  be,  as 
in  a  true  intermittent,  clear  during  the  fever,  and  thick 
at  the  going  off. 

Hedlic  patients  often  complain  of  pains  like  thofe 
of  the  rheumatifm,  which  either  affedl  by  turns  almofl 
every  part  of  the  body,  orelfe  return  conftantly  to  the 
fame  part  ;  which  is  often  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
feat  of  the  principal  diforder,  and,  as  far  as  is  known, 
without  any  peculiar  connexion  with  it.  Thofe  pains 
are  fo  violent  in  fome  patients,  as  to  require  a  large 
quantity  of  opium.  As  far  as  Dr  Heberden  has  ob¬ 
ferved,  they  are  moft  common  where  the  hedlic  arifes 
from  fome  ulcer  open  to  the  external  air,  as  in  cancers 
of  the  face,  breaft,  &c.  Joined  with  this  fever,  and 
arifing  probably  from  one  common  caufe,  he  has  been 
furprifed  to  fee  fwellings  of  the  limbs,  neck,  or  trunk 
of  the  body,  rife  up  almofl  in  an  inftant,  as  if  the  part 
was  all  at  once  grown  fatter.  Thefe  fwellings  are  not 
painful,  hard,  or  difcoloured,  and  they  continue  for 
feveral  hours. 

Dr  Heberden  has  feen  this  fever  attack  thofe  who 
feemed  in  tolerable  health,  in  a  fudden  and  violent 
manner,  like  a  common  inflammatory  one  ;  and  like 
that,  alfo,  in  a  very  fhort  time  bring  them  into  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  their  lives  ;  after  which  it  has  be¬ 
gun  to  abate,  and  to  afford  hopes  of  a  perfedl  reco¬ 
very.  But  though  the  danger  might  be  over  for  the 
prefent,  and  but  little  of  a  fever  remain  ;  yet  that  little 
has  foondemonftrated,  that  it  was  kept  up  by  fome  great 
mifehief  within,  and,  proving  unconquerable  by  any 
remedies,  has  gradually  undermined  the  health  of  the 
patient,  and  never  ceafed  except  with  his  life.  This 
manner  of  its  beginning,  however,  is  extraordinary. 

It  much  oftener  diffembles  its  ftrength  at  firft  ;  and 
creeps  on  fo  (lowly,  that  the  fubjedls  of  it,  though  they 
be  not  perfe&ly  well,  yet  for  fome  months  hardly 
think  themfelves  ill  ;  complaining  only  of  being  fooner 
tired  with  exercife  than  ufual,  of  want  of  appetite, 
and  of  falling  away.  But  gentle  as  the  fymptoms 
may  feem,  if  the  pulfe  be  quicker  than  ordinary,  fo  as 
to  have  the  artery  to  beat  90  times  and  perhaps  120 
times  in  a  minute,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  be 
apprehenfive  of  the  event.  In  no  diforder,  perhaps, 
is  the  pulfe  of  more  ufe  to  guide  our  judgment  than  in 
the  he&ic  fever  :  yet  even  here  we  muft  be  upon  our 
guard,  and  not  truft  entirely  to  this  criterion  ;  for 
one  in  about  20  patients,  with  all  the  wrorit  figns  of 
decay  from  fome  incurable  caufe,  which  irrefiflibly 
goes  on  to  deftroy  his  life,  will  fhow  not  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  quicknefs,  nor  any  other  irregularity  of  the 
pulfe,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Caufes ,  Sec.  This  fever  will  fupervene  whenever 
there  is  a  great  collection  of  n  atter  formed  in  any  part 
of  the  body  ;  but  it  more  particularly  attends  upon  the 
inflammation  of  a  feirrhous  gland,  and  even  upon  one 
U  2  that 
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that  is  flight  and  only  juft  beginning  ;  the  fever  grow- 
ing  worfe  in  proportion  as  the  gland  becomes  more 
inflamed,  ulcered,  or  gangrenous.  And  fueh  is  the 
lingering  nature  of  thole  glandular  diforders,  that  the 
firft  of  thofe  ftages  will  continue  for  many  months, 
and  the  fecond  for  fome  years. 

If  this  fcirrhous  inflammation  be  external,  or  in  the 
lungs,  or  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  where  the 
difturbance  of  their  fundions  plainly  points  out  the 
feat  of  the  diforder,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  the  fever.  But  if  the  part  affed- 
ed  be  not  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  and  its  precife  func¬ 
tions  be  not  known,  the  hedic,  which  is  there  only 
part  of  the  train  o*f  another  difeafe,  may  be  miftaken 
for  the  primary  or  only  one.  / 

Lying-in  women,  on  account  of  the  violence  fu- 
ftained  in  delivery,  generally  die  when  afteded  with 
this  fever.  Women  of  the  age  of  near  50  and  up¬ 
wards  are  particularly  liable  to  it.  For,  upon  the 
ceflation  of  their  natural  difcharge,  the  glands  of 
the  breafts,  ovaries,  or  womb,  too  commonly  begin 
to  or  row  icirrhovts,  and  proeeed  to  be  cancerous. 
Not° only  thefe,  but  the  glandular  parts  of  all  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  are  difpofed  to  be  affeded  at  this 
particular  time,  and  to  become  the  feats  of  incurable 
diforders. 

The  injuries  done  to  the  ftomacli  and  liver  by  hard 
drinking  are  attended  with  fimilar  fymptoms,  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  fame  manner. 

Dr  Heberden  obferves,  that  the  flighted:  wound  by 
a  fine  pointed  inftrument  is  known  upon  fome  occa- 
fions  to  bring  on  the  greateft  difturbances,  and  the 
mofl:  alarming  fymptoms,  nay  even  death  itfelf.  For 
not  only  the  wounded  part  will  fwell  and  be  painful, 
but  by  turns  almofl  every  part  of  the  body  ;  and  very 
dillant  parts  have  been  known  to  come  even  to  fuppu- 
ration.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  conflantly  accompanied 
with  this  irregular  intermittent,  which  lafts  as  long  as 
any  of  them  remain. 

Prognojis.  This  anomalous  fever  is  never  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  than  when  it  belongs  to  a  Kindly  fuppuration, 
into  which  all  the  difeafed  parts  are  melted  down,  and 
for  which  there  is  a  proper  outlet.  £ 

The  fymptoms  and  danger  from  fome  fmall  punc¬ 
tures,  with  their  concomitant  fever,  moil  frequently 
give  way  in  a  few  days  ;  though  in  fome  perfons  they 
have  continued' for  two  or  three  months,  and  in  others 
have  proved  fatal. 

The  indammation  of  internal  fcirrhous  glands,  or  of 
thofe  in  the  breafts,  fometimes  goes  off,  and  the  fever, 
which  depended  upon  it,  ceafes  ;  but  it  much  oftener 
happens,  that  it  proceeds  to  cancerous  and  gangrenous 
ulcers,  and  terminates  only  in  death.  Death  is  alfo, 
almofl  univerfally,  tfie  confequence  of  he&ic  fever 
from  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  which  have  m  general  at 
lead:  been  confidered  as  glandular  bodies  in  a  fcirrhous 
ftate. 

Cure.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  fame  re¬ 
medies  will  in  every  cafe  be  adapted  to  a  fever 
which,  arifmg  from  very  different  caufes,  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  fuch  a  variety  of  fymptoms.  A  mixture 
of  afafcetida  and  opium  has  in  fome  perfons  feemed 
Angularly  ferviceable  in  this  fever,  when  brought  on 
by  a  fmall  wound  ;  but  in  moll  other  cafes  the  princi¬ 
pal  if  not  the  foie  attention  of  the  phyflcian  mufl  be 
employed  in  relieving  the  fymptoms,  by  tempering  the 


heat,  by  preventing  both  ccftivenefs  and  purging,  by  He&ica. 

procuring  fleep,  and  by  checking  the  fweats.  If,  at  the  - - 

fame  time,  continues  Dr  Heberden,  he  put  the  body 
into  as  good  general  health  as  may  be,  by  air,  exer- 
cife,  and  a  proper  courfe  of  mild  diet,  he  can  perhaps 
do  nothing  better  than  to  leave  all  the  red:  to  nature. 

In  fome  few  fortunate  patients,  nature  appears  to  have 
fuch  refources,  as  may  afford  reafon  for  entertaining 
hopes  of  cure,  even  in  very  bad  cafes.  For  fome  have 
recovered  from  this  fever  attended  with  every  fymptom 
of  an  abdominal  vifeus  incurably  difeafed,  after  all 
probable  methods  of  relief  from  art  had  been  tried  in 
vain,  and  after  the  flelh  and  ftrength  were  fo  ex- 
haufted  as  to  leave  fcarce  any  hopes  from  nature.  In 
thofe  deplorable  circumftances,  there  has  arifen  a  fwel- 
ling  not  far  from  the  probable  feaf  of  the  diforder,  and 
yet  without  any  difcoverable  communication  with  it. 

This  fwelling  has  come  to  an  abfeefs  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  the  pulfe  has  foon  returned  to  its  natural 
ftate,  as  have  alfo  the  appetite,  flelh,  and  ftrength- - 
What  nature  has  performed  in  thofe  rare  cafes,  Dr 
Heberden  acquaints  11s,  he  has  often  endeavoured  to 
imitate,  by  making  iffues  or  applying  blifters  near 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  he  cannot  fay  with  the 
fame  fuccefs. 

It  feems  at  prefent,  Dr  Heberden  obferves,  the 
opinion  of  many  praditioners,  that  the  gangrenes  will 
be  flopped,  and  fuppuration  become  more  kindly,  by 
the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  therefore  this  remedy 
is  always  either  advifed  or  permitted  in  the  irregular 
fever  joined  with  fuppurations  and  gangrenes.  But 
he  affirms  lie  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  any 
good  effed  from  the  bark  in  this  fever  unattended 
with  an  apparent  ulcer  ;  and  even  in  gangrenes  it  fo 
often  fails,  that  in  fuccefsful  cafes,  where  it  has  been 
adminiftered,  there  mufl  be  room  for  fufpieion  that 
the  fuccefs  was  owing  to  another  caufe.  Dr  Heber- 
den  acknowledges  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  never  faw 
any  harm  from  the  bark,  in  thefe,  or  indeed  in  any 
other  cafes,  except  a  flight  temporary  purging  or 
ficknefs,  where  it  has  happened  to  difagree  with  the 
ftomach,  or  where  the  latter  has  been  loaded /by  ta¬ 
king  the  medicine  too  fall,  efpecially  in  dry  bolufes 
wrapped  in  wafer-paper. 

In  hedic  dinettes,  where  all  other  means  have  proved 
inerfedual,  a  journey  to  Bath  is  ufually  propofed  by 
the  friends,  and  wifhed  for  by  the  iick  ;  but  Dr  He¬ 
berden  juftly  obferves,  that,  belides  the  fatigue  and 
many  inconveniences  of  a  journey  to  a  dying  peifon, 
the  Bath  waters  are  peculiarly  hurtful  in  this  fever, 
which  they  never  fail  to  increafe,  and  thereby  aggra¬ 
vate  the  fufferings  and  haflen  the  death  of  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

Order  II.  PHLEGMASIiE; 

Phlegmafiae  membranofae  et  parenchymatofx,  Sauv.  I?J 
Clafs  III.  Ord.  I.  II.  Sag.  605. 

Morbi  febriles  phlogiftici,  Lin.  Clafs  III. 

Febres  continue  compofitx  inflammatoiix,  W- 
Morbi  acuti  febriles,  Boerh.  770. 

Febres  inflammatorix,  Hqffm.  II.  105.  Junck .  61. 

The  phlegm  a  fix,  or  topical  inflammations,  are  a 
very  numerous  affemblage  of  difeafes.  Their  great 
charaderiitics  are,  the  general  fymptoms  of  fever,  and 
a  topical  inflammation,  attended  with  the  lefion  of  lome 
*  important 
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.Phlegma-  important  funCtion.  And  in  mod  inflances,  when 
blood  is  drawn,  it  is  found  upon  coagulation  to  be  co- 
1  vered  with  a  buffy  coat.  Under  this  order,  many  im¬ 
portant  genera  are  comprehended,  each  requiring  a 
feparate  confideration. 
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Genus  VII.  PHLOGOSIS. 
Sp.  I.  Phlogosis  phlegmone. 


Phlegmone  au&orum,  Sauv.  gen.  15.  Lin.  39.  Fog. 

35 1. 

Inflammatio,  Lin.  231.  Boerh.  370.  Junck.  20. 

This  difeafe  is  a  fynocha  fever,  accompanied  with  an 
inflammation  of  fome  particular  part  either  external  or 
internal,  and  confequently  it  varies  very  much  in  its 
form  and  the  degree  of  danger  attending  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fituation  and  functions  of  the  part  affeCted 
with  topical  inflammation.  To  this  fpecies,  therefore, 
belong  the  following  difeafes  : 

Furunculus,  Sauv.  gen.  18.  Fog.- 352. 

Terminthus,  Fog.  381. 

Pupula,  Lin.  275.  Sauv.  p.  6. 

Varus,  Fog.  436.  Lin.  269.  Sauv.  p.  7. 

Bacchia,  Lin.  270. 

Gutta  rofea,  Sauv.  gen.  4. 

Gutta  rofacea,  Fog.  437. 

Hordeolum,  Sauv.  gen.  27.  Lin.  276.  Fog.  434. 

Otalgia,  Sauv.  gen.  197.  Lin.  44.  Fog .  148. 

Dolor  otalgicus,  Ilojfm.  II.  336. 

Parulis,  Fog.  362. 

Maftodynia,  Sauv.  gen.  210.  Fog.  153. 

Paronychia,  Sauv.  gen.  21.  Lin.  258.  Fog.  345. 

Arthrocace,  Sauv.  gen.  78.  Lin.  2 56. 

Pasdarthrocace,  Fog.  419* 

Spina  ventofa,  Boerh.  52 6. 

Phimofis,  Sauv.  gen.  22.  Lin.  297.  Fog.  348. 

Paraphimpfis,  Fog.  349. 

For  the  cure  of  inflammations,  Dr  Cullen  lays  down 
the  following  indications.  1.  To  remove  the  remote 
caufes  when  they  are  evident  and  continue  to  operate. 
2.  To  take  off  the  phlogiftic  diatliefls  affeCting  the 
whole  fyftem,  or  the  particular  part.  3.  To  take  off 
the  fpafm  of  the  particular  part,  by  remedies  applied  to 
the  whole  fyftem,  or  to  the  part  itfelf. 

The  means  of  removing  the  remote  caufes  will  readi¬ 
ly  occur,  from  confidering  the  particular  nature  and 
circumftances  of  the  different  kinds.  Acrid  matters 
muft  be  removed,  or  their  aCtion  muft  be  prevented, 
by  the  application  of  demulcents.  Comprefling  and 
overftretching  powers  muft  be  taken  away  ;  and  from 
their  feveral  circumftances,  the  means  of  doing  fo  will 
be  obvious. 

The  means  of  taking  off  the  phlogiftic  diathefls  of 
the  fyftem  are  the  fame  with  thofe  already  mentioned 
under  the  cure  for  fynocha.  The  means  of  taking  off 
the  fpafm  alfo  from  the  particular  part,  are  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  already  mentioned.  Only  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  topical  bleedings,  fucli  as  cupping 
with  fcarilications,  applying  leeches,  &c.  are  in  this 
cafe  much  more  indicated  ;  and  that  fome  of  the  other 
remedies  are  to  be  direCted  more  particularly  to  the 
part  affeCted,  as  fhall  be  more  fully  confidered  when 
we  treat  of  thofe  difeafes  attended  with  particular  in¬ 
flammations. 
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When  a  tendency  to  fuppuration  is  perceived,  the  Phlegofi^ 
proper  indication  is  to  promote  the  production  of  per-  ^  “* 

feCt  pus  as  much  as  pofiible.  For  this  purpofe  various 
remedies,  fuppofed  to  poffefs  a  fpeciflc  power,  have 
been  propofed:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
are  poffeffed  of  a  virtue  of  this  kind  ;  and,  in  D.r  Cul¬ 
len’s  opinion,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  favour  the 
fuppuration  by  fuch  applications  as  may  fupport  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat  in  the  part,  by  fome  tenacity  confine  the 
perfpiration,  and  by  an  emollient  quality  may  weaken 
the  cohefion  of  the  teguments,  and  favour  their  eroflon. 

As  all  abfeeffes  are  occafioned  by  the  effufion  of  fluids, 
and  as  in  the  cafe  of  certain  effufions  a  fuppuration  be¬ 
comes  not  only  unavoidable  but  defirable,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  moft  of  the  means  of  procuring  a  refo- 
lution,  by  diminifhing  the  force  of  circulation,  See. 
ought  to  be  avoided.  But  as  we  obferve  on  the  one 
hand,  that  a  certain  degree  of  increafed  impetus,  or  of 
the  original  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  is  neceffary  to 
produce  a  proper  fuppuration  ;  fo  it  is  then  efpecialiy 
neceffary  to  avoid  thofe  means  of  refolution  which  may 
diminifh  too  much  the  force  of  circulation.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  when  vio¬ 
lent,  is  found  to  prevent  the  proper  fuppuration ;  fo,  in 
fuch  cafes,  though  a  tendency  to  fuppuration  may  have 
begun,  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  tliofe  means  of 
refolution  which  moderate  the  force  of  the  circulation. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  opening  of  abfeeffes  when  com¬ 
pletely  formed.  See  the  article  Surgery. 

When  an  inflammation  has  taken  a  tendency  to  gan¬ 
grene,  that  event  is  to  be  prevented  by  every  pofiible 
means  ;  and  thefe  muft  be  different  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  feveral  caufes  :  but  after  a  gangrene  has 
in  fome  degree  taken  place,  it  can  be  cured  only  by 
the  feparation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts.  This 
in  certain  circumftances  can  be  performed,  and  moft 
properly,  by  the  knife.  In  other  cafes  it  can  be  done 
by  exciting  a  fuppuratory  inflammation  on  the  verge 
of  the  living  part,  whereby  its  cohefion  with  the  dead 
part  may  be  everywhere  broken  off,  fo  that  the  latter 
may  fall  off  by  itfelf.  While  this  is  doing,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  prevent  the  further  putrefaction  of  the  part,  and 
its  fpreading  wider.  For  this  purpofe  various  antifep- 
tic  applications  have  been  propofed  :  but  Dr  Cullen  is 
of  opinion,  that  while  the  teguments  are  entire,  thefe 
applications  can  hardly  have  any  effeCt;  and  therefore, 
that  the  fundamental  procedure  muft  be  to  fcarify  the 
part  fo  as  to  reach  the  living  fubftance,  and,  by  the 
wounds  made  there,  to  excite  the  fuppuration  required. 

By  the  fame  incifions  alfo  we  give  accefs  to  anti- 
feptics,  which  may  both  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the 
putrefaction  in  the  dead,  and  excite  the  inflammation 
neceffary  on  the  verge  of  the  living  parts. 

When  the  gangrene  proceeds  from  the  lofs  of  tone, 
and  when  this,  communicated  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
prevents  that  inflammation  which,  as  we  have  faid,  is 
requifite  to  the  feparation  of  the  dead  parts  from  the 
living,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obviate  this  lofs  of  tone 
by  tonic  medicines  given  internally  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  found  to  be  moft  ef¬ 
fectual.  But  when  the  gangrene  arifes  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  inflammation,  the  bark  may  not  only  fail  of 
proving  a  remedy,  but  may  do  harm  :  for  its  power 
as  a  tonic  is  efpecialiy  fuited  to  thofe  cafes  of  gangrene 
which  proceed  from  an  original  lofs  of  tone,  as  in  the 
x  cafe 
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gma-  cafe  of  palfy  and  oedema  ;  or  in  thofe  cafes  where  a 
lofs  ot  tone  takes  place  while  the  original  inflammatory 
fymptoms  are  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Bell  is  of  opinion,  that  in- 
cifi  .  ns  made  with  a  view  to  admit  the  operation  of  an- 
tifeptic  remedies  in  gangrenes,  as  well  as  the  remedies 
themfelves,  mull  be  pernicious  from  the  irritation  they 
occafion,  and  from  the  danger  of  wounding  blood- 
velfels,  nerves,  or  tendons,  and  alfo  by  allowing  a  free 
paffage  for  the  putrefeent  fluids  into  the  parts  not 
yet  affedled.  And  unlefs  they  be  carried  fo  deep  as 
to  reach  the  found  parts,  applications  of  the  antifeptic 
kind  can  never  have  any  effedl  in  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  fame  author 
alfo  remarks,  that  all  the  advantages  commonly  obferved 
from  the  great  number  of  applications  recommended  for 
gangrene,  are  obtained  with  more  eafe,  and  generally 
too  with  more  certainty,  from  the  ufe  of  fome  gentle 
flimulating  embrocation  ;  which,  by  exciting  a  flight 
irritation  upon  the  furface,  efpecially  when  afiifled  by 
a  free  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  produces  for  the  moil 
part  fuch  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  is  wifhed  for. 
With  this  view  he  has  frequently  known  a  weak  folu- 
tion  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  drachm  of  the  fait  to  two 
ounces  of  vinegar  and  fix  of  water,  form  a  mixture  of 
a  very  proper  ftrength  for  every  purpofe  of  this  kind. 
But  the  degree  of  flimulus  can  eafily  be  either  increaf- 
ed  or  diminifhed  according  to  circumflances,  by  ufing 
■a  larger  or  fmaller  proportion  of  the  fait. 

Whenever,  either  by  the  means  recommended,  or  by 
a  natural  exertion  of  the  fyflem,  a  flight  inflammation 
appears  between  the  difeafed  and  found  parts,  we  may 
in  general,  with  tolerable  certainty,  expert,  that  in  due 
time  the  parts  will  be  feparated  ;  and  when  a  full  fup- 
puration  is  once  fairly  ellablifhed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  mortified  parts  will  be  foon  and  eafily 
removed. 

A  complete  feparation  being  effe£led,  the  remaining 
fore  is  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  deferibed  under  the 
article  Surgery  ;  with  a  proper  attention,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  the  fupport  of  the  general  fyflem  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  nourifhing  diet,  and  the  bark  with  fuch 
quantities  of  wine  as  may  feem  neceffary. 

With  regard  to  the  bark,  however,  it  is  proper  to 
take  notice  of  another  cafe  of  mortification  in  which  it 
is  likewife  unfuccefsful,  as  well  as  in  that  attended  with 
a  high  degree  of  inflammation  ;  and  that  is,  in  thofe 
mortifications  of  the  toes  and  feet,  common  in  old 
people,  or  which  arife  from  any  caufe  increafmg  the 
rigidity  of  the  veflels  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  motion  of  the  fluids  through  them.  In  this  cafe 
Mr  Pott  has  difeovered,  that  all  kinds  of  warm  appli¬ 
cations  are  very  unfuccefsful ;  but  that  by  the  free  ufe 
of  opium,  together  with  fedatives  and  relaxants  exter¬ 
nally  applied,  he  has  frequently  feen  the  tumefa&ion 
of  the  feet  and  ankles  fubfide,  the  fkin  recover  its  na¬ 
tural  colour,  and  all  the  mortified  parts  feparate  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  leaving  a  clean  fore.  Blit  as  to  fca- 
rifications,  or  any  other  attempt  to  feparate  artificially 
the  mortified  from  the  found  parts,  he  thinks  them 
very  prejudicial,  by  giving  pain  ;  which  is  generally  of 
itfelf  violent  in  this  difeafe,  and  which  feems  to  have  a 
great  fhare  in  producing  the  other  evils. 

The  other  terminations  of  inflammation  either  do 
.not  admit  of  any  treatment  except  that  of  preventing 
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them  by  refolution,  or  properly  belong  to  the  article  Phiogofis. 
Surgery. 

Sp.  II.  Phlogosis  erythema.  x?4 

Erythema,  Sauv .  gen.  n. 

Eryfipelas  auCtorum,  Vog .  343. 

Hieropyr.  Vog .  344. 

Anthrax,  Sauv.  gen.  19.  Lin .  272.  Vog .  353. 

Carbo  et  carbuuculus  audlorum. 

Erythema  gangreenofum,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Erythema  a  frigore. 

Erythema  pernio,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Pernio,  Lin.  259.  Vog .  350. 

Erythema  ambuflio,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Eryfipelas  ambuflio,  Sauv .  fp.  4. 

Combuflura,  Lin .  245. 

Combuflio,  Boerh .  476. 

Encaufis,  Vog .  347. 

Erythema  ab  aeri  alieno  applicato. 

Eryfipelas  Chinenfe,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Erythema  ab  acri  inquilino. 

Erythema  intertrigo,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Intertrigo,  Lin.  247.  Vog .  502. 

Erythema  a  comprefuone. 

Erythema  paratrima,  Sauv .  fp.  6. 

Erythema  a  pun&ura,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Eryfipelas  a  vefpis,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Pfydracia  a  vefpis,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Erythema  cum  phlegmone. 

Eryfipelas  phlegmonodes  au&orum. 

Erythema  cum  oedemate. 

Eryfipelas  fymptomaticum,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

The  word  erythema  doth  not  apply  to  any  primary 
difeafe,  but  to  a  great  number  of  thofe  cutaneous  in¬ 
flammations  denominated  by  another  general  term,  viz * 
th it  eryfipelas y  or  “  St  Anthony’s  fire;”  and  which  being 
commonly  fymptomatic  of  fome  other  inflammation  or 
diforder,  are  to  be  removed  only  by  removing  the  pri¬ 
mary  difeafe :  the  erythema  is  found  fcarcely  to  bear 
any  kind  of  warm  application  to  itfelf  ;  and  is  very  apt, 
if  treated  as  a  primary  difeafe,  to  terminate  in  a  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  part  affe&ed,  or  fome  other  diforder  flill 
more  dangerous.  The  difference  between  the  phlegmon 
or  preceding  fpecies,  and  erythema ,  according  to  Dr 
Cullen,  is,  that,  in  the  former,  the  inflammation  feems 
particularly  to  affedl  the  veffels  on  the  internal  furface 
of  the  fkin,  communicating  with  the  lax  adjacent  cel¬ 
lular  texture  ;  whence  a  more  copious  effufion,  and  that 
too  of  ferum  convertible  into  pus,  takes  place.  In 
the  erythema  the  affedlion  is  of  the  veffels  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  furface  of  the  fkin  communicating  with  the  rete 
mucofum ,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  effufion  but 
what  feparates  the  cuticle,  and  gives  occafion  to  the 
formation  of  a  blifter,  while  the  fmaller  ’fize  of  the 
veflels  admits  only  of  the  effufion  of  a  thin  fluid  very 
feldom  convertible  into  pus.  For  the  cure  of  the  fever 
attended  with  erythema  or  eryfipelas ,  fee  below  ;  and 
for  the  external  treatment  of  erythema,  fee  Surgery. 

Genus  VIII.  OPHTHALMIA. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

Ophthalmia,  Sauv.  gen.  196.  Lin.  43.  Vog.  341. 

Sa f.  231.  Junck.  24. 

Chemofis,  Vog.  4 6. 

OphthalmiteSj 
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Ophthalmites,  Vog .  47. 

Inflammatio  oculorum,  Hoffm .  II.  1 65. 

Ophthalmia  taraxis,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Ophthalmia  humida,  Stfa'u.  fp.  8. 

Ophthalmia  cliemofis,  Sauv .  fp.  12. 

Ophthalmia  eryfipelatofa,  Sauv,  fp.  7. 

Ophthalmia  puftulofa,  Sauv .  fp.  6. 

Ophthalmia  phly&aenodes,  fp.  21. 

Ophthalmia  clioroeidea,  Sauv .  fp.  13. 

Ophthalmia  tenebricofa,  fp.  10. 

Ophthalmia  trachoma,  Sauv .  fp.  4. 

Ophthalmia  ficca,  Sauv,  fp.  5. 

Ophthalmia  angularis,  Sauv,  fp.  14. 

Ophthalmia  tuberculofa,  Sauv,  fp.  3. 

Ophthalmia  trichiafis,.  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Ophthalmia  cancrofa,  *9^^.  fp.  15. 

Ophthalmia  a  fynechia,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

Ophthalmia  a  lagophthalmo,  Sauv.  fp.  17.. 
Ophthalmia  ab  elcomate,  Sauv.  fp.  18. 

Ophthalmia  ab  ungue,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Ophthalmia  a  corner  fiftula,  Sauv.  fp.  20 
Ophthalmia  uveas,  Sauv.  fp.  22. 

Ophthalmia  metaftatica,  Sauv.  fp.  24. 

Ophthalmia  fcrophulofa,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Ophthalmia  fiphylitica,  Sauv.  fp.  11., 

Ophthalmia  febricofa,  Sauv.  fp.  23. 

From  reading  this  long  lift  of  diftin&ions  which 
authors  have  invented  in  the  opththalmia,  it  is  evident, 
that  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  fymptomatic, 

!or  merely  the  confequences  of  other  diforders  prefent 
in  the  habit ;  and  therefore  the  remedies  muib  be 
directed  towards  the  removal  of  thefe  primary  difor¬ 
ders  ;  and  when  they  are  gone  the  ophthalmia  will  be 
removed  of  courfe.  Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye  may  be  confidered  as  of  two 
kinds  ;  according  as  it  is  feated  in  the  membranes  of 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  named  ophthalmia  mem - 
Iranarum ;  or  as  it  is  feated  in  the  febaceous  glands 
placed  in  the  tarfus,  or  edges  of  the  eyelids,  in  which 
cafe  it  may  be  termed  ophthalmia  tarfi.  Thefe  two 
kinds  are  very  frequently  conne&ed  together,  as  the 
one  may  excite  the  other  ;  but  they  are  flill  to  be  di- 
ftinguiihed  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  the  primary  affe&ion. 

1.  The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  af- 
fe&s  efpecially,  and  moft  frequentlyj  the  adnata,  and 
appears  in  a  turgefcence  of  its  veffels ;  fa  that  the  red 
veffels  which  are  naturally  there,,  become  not  only  in- 
creafed  in  fize,  but  many  more  appear  than  in  a  na¬ 
tural  ftate.  This  turgefcence  of  the  veffels  is  attend-* 
ed  with  pain,  efpecially  upon  the  motion  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye;  and  this  irritation,,  like  every  other,  applied 
to  the  furface  of  the  eye,  produces  an  effufion  of  tears 
from  the  lachrymal  gland; 

The  inflammation  commonly,  and  chiefly,  affe&s 
the  adnata  fpread  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb  of 
the  eye  ;  but  ufually  fpread s  alfo  along  the  continual 
tion  of  the  adnata  on  the  infide  of  the  palpebrae;  and 
as  that  is  extended  on  the  tarfus  palpebrarum,  the  ex- 
cretories  of  the  febaceous  glands  opening  there  are 
alfo  frequently  affefted.  When  the  affe&ion  of  the 
adnata  is  confiderable,  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
fubjacent  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  reti¬ 
na  itfdf ;  which  thereby  acquires  fo  great  fenftbility, 
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that  every  impreflion  of  light  becomes  painful.  The  Ophthal- 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  is  in  differ- *nia- 
ent  degrees,  according  as  the  adnata  is  more  or  lefs  1  ■'  i  1  * 
affedted,  or  according  as  the  inflammation  is  either  of 
the  adnata  alone,  or  of  the  fubjacent  membranes  alfo ; 
and  upon  thefe  differences,  different  fpecies  have  been 
eftablifhed;  but  they  feem  all  to  differ  only  in  degree, 
and  are  to  be  cured  by  the  fame  remedies  more  or  lefs 
employed. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  ophthalmia  is  not  different 
from  that  of  inflammation  in  general  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances  of  ophthalmia  may  be  explained 
by  the  difference  of  its  remote  caufes,  and  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  eye  which  it  happens  to  affedl  ;  as 
may  be  underftood  from  what  has  been  already  faid. 

We  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
method  of  cure. 

The  great  objefts  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  treatment 
of  ophthalmia,  are,  in  the  firft  place,  the  refolution 
of  the  inflammation  which  lias  already  taken  place  ; 
and,  fecondly,  the  removal  of  thofe  confequences  which* 
frequently  arife  from  the  inflammation,  efpecially  if  it 
have  been  of  long  Handing.  But  befides  thefe,  while 
it  has  appeared  from  former  obfervation,  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  difpofition  to  the  difeafe,  practices  may  often 
be  fuccefsfully  employed  to  combat  this  difpofition^ 
and  thus  prevent  the  return  of  the  affeftion. 

The  ophthalmia  membranarum  requires  the  reme¬ 
dies  proper  for  inflammation  in  general;  and  when  the 
deeper-feated  membranes  are  affedted,  and  efpecially- 
when  a  pyrexia  is  prefent,  large  general  bleedings  may 
be  neceffary.  But  this  laft  is  feldom  the  cafe  ;  and, 
for  the  molt  part,  the  ophthalmia  is  an  affection  mere¬ 
ly  local,  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pyrexia.  Ge-^ 
neral  bleedings  therefore  have  little  effedt  upon  it,  and 
the  cure  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  topical  bleedings* 
that  is,  blood  drawn  from  the  veffels  near  the  inflamed 
part  ;  and  opening  the  jugular  vein,  or  the  temporal 
artery,  may  be  confidered  *as  in  fome  meafure  of  this 
kind.  It  is  commonly  fufficient,to  apply  a  number  of 
leeches  round  the  eye  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  ftill  better 
to  draw  blood  by  cupping  and  fcarifying  upon  the 
temples.  In  many  cafes,  the  moft  effedtual  remedy 
is  to  fcarify  the  internal  furface  of  the  inferior  eye¬ 
lid,  and  to  cut  the  turgid  veffels  upon  the  adnata  it- 
felf.. 

Befides  bloodletting,  purging,  as  a  remedy  fuited 
to  inflammation  in  general,  has  been  confidered  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the 
head,  and  therefore  to  ophthalmia ;  and  it  is  fometimes 
ufeful :  but,  for  the  reafons  given  before  with  refpedi 
to  general  bleeding,  purging  in  the  cafe  of  ophthal¬ 
mia  does  not  prove  ufeful  in  any  proportion  to  the  eva¬ 
cuation  excited. — For  relaxing  the  fpafm  in  the  part* 
and  taking  off  the  determination  of  the  fluids  to  it,, 
bliftering  near  the  part  lias  commonly  been  found  ufe¬ 
ful.  When  the  inflammation  does' not  yield  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  blifters  after  topical  bleeding,  great  bene¬ 
fit  is  often  obtained  by  fupporting  a  difcharge  from* 
the  bliftered  part,  under  the  form  of  an  iffue,  by  which 
means  a  more  permanent  determination  of  blood  from, 
the  part  is  obtained. 

It  is  probably  alfo  on  the  fame  principle  that  the- 
good  effedls  obtained  from  the  ufe  of  errhine  medicines' 
in  obftinate  cafes  of  ophthalmia  are  to  be  accounted 

for. 
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Phlegma-  for.  By  thefe  errhines,  in  particular,  which  occafion 
fire.  and  fuppprt  for  fome  time  a  great  difcharge  from  the 
nofe,  great  benefit  has  often  been  obtained.  The 
powder  of  afarabacca,  or  the  infufioil  of  hippocafta- 
num,  fnuffed  up  the' nofe  at  bedtime  in  proper  dofes, 
are  often  produ&ive  of  the  beft  effe£ls,  when  many 
other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain. 

Ophthalmia,  as  an  external  inflammation,  admits  of 
topical  applications.  All  thofe,  however,  which  in- 
creafe  the  heat  and  relax  the  veffels  of  the  part,  prove 
hurtful  ;  and  the  admiflion  of  cool  air  to  the  eye,  and 
the  application  of  cooling  and  aftringent  medicines, 
which  at  the  fame  time  do  not  produce  irritation, 
prove  ufeful.  Of  all  thefe  the  folution  of  acetated 
lead,  afiiduoufly  applied,  is  perhaps  the  befk  In  the 
cure  of  this  diftemper,  indeed,  all  irritation  mull 
carefully  be  avoided,  particularly  that  of  light ;  and 
the  only  certain  means  of  doing  this  is  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  a  very  dark  chamber. 

2.  In  the  ophthalmia  tarfi ,  the  fame  medicines  may  be 
meceffary,  as  have  been  already  recommended  for  tlie 
ophthalmia  membranarum.  However,  as  the  ophthal¬ 
mia  tarfi  may  often  depend  upon  an  acrimony  depofit- 
cd  in  the  febaceous  glands  of  the  part,  fo  it  may  re¬ 
quire  various  internal  remedies  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  acrimony  in  fault  ;  for  which  we  muft  refer  to 
the  confideration  of  fcrophula,  fiphylis,  or  other  dif- 
eafes  with  which  this  ophthalmia  may  be  connedted  ; 
and  where  thefe  fhall  not  be  evident,  certain  remedied 
more  generally  adapted  to  the  evacuation  6f  acrimony, 
fuch  as  mercury,  may  be  employed.  In  the  ophthal¬ 
mia  tarfi,  it  almoft  conftantly  happens  that  fome  ul¬ 
cerations  are  formed  on  the  tarfus.  Thefe  require  the 
application  of  mercury  and  copper,  which  alone  may 
fometimes  cure  the  whole  affection  ;  and  they  may  be 
ufeful  even  when  the  difeafe  depends  upon  a  fault  of 
the  whole  fyftem. 

Both  in  the  ophthalmia  membranarum,  and  in  the 
ophthalmia  tarfi,  it  is  neceffary  to  obviate  that  gluing 
together  of  the  eyelids  which  commonly  happens  in 
ileep  ;  and  which  may  he  done  by  infinuating  a  little 
of  any  mild  un&uous  medicine  between  the  eyelids  be¬ 
fore  the  patient  fhall  go  to  deep. 

The  (lighter  kinds  of  inflammations  from  the  duff 
or  the  fun,  may  be  removed  by  fomenting  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  adding  a  fmall  portion  of  brandy  ; 
and  by  anointing  the  borders  of  the  eyelids  with  un- 
guentum  tutia ,  or  the  like,  at  night,  efpecially  when 
thofe  parts  are  excoriated  and  fore.  But  in  had  cafes, 
after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a  little  to  evacua¬ 
tions,  the  cataplafma  aluminis  of  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  fpread  on  lint,  and  applied  at.  bedtime,  has  been 
found  the  bell  external  remedy.  Before  the  ufe  of 
the  latter,  the  folution  of  white  vitriol  is  prefcribed 
with  advantage  ;  and  in  violent  pains  it  is  of  fervice 
to  foment  frequently  with  a  deco&ion  of  white  poppy- 
heads.  One  of  the  mofl  common  and  mo  ft  difagree- 
able  confequences  of  ophthalmia,  is  an  offufeation  of 
the  cornea,  fo  far  obftruding  the  paflage  of  light  as 
to  diniinifh  or  prevent  vifion.  This  is  fometimes  fo 
confiderable  as  to  admit  of  removal  by  operation  : 
but  in'flighter  cafes  it  may  often  be  removed  by  the 
application  of  different  gentle  efcharotics  ;  and  in  this 
way,  without  the  leaft  danger  of  any  inconvenience, 
-good  effeds  are  often  obtained,  from  gently  introdu- 
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cing  into  the  eye  at  bedtime  a  powder  confiding  of  Ophthal- 
equal  parts  of  cryftals  of  tartar  and  fugar.  m,a* 

Where  there  is  a  difpofition  to  frequen\t  returns  of 
this  affedion,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often  employed 
with  fuccefs  in  combating  it  :  But  nothing  in  general 
anfwers  better  than  frequent  and  regular  cold  bathing 
of  the  eye^. 

Genus  IX.  PHRENITIS.  176 

Phrensy ,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 

Phrenitis,  Sauv .  gei*.  101.  Lin.  25.  Sag.  gen.  301, 

Bocrh.  771.  II off m.  II.  131.  Junck.  63. 

Phrenifmus,  Vog.  45. 

Cephalitis,  Sauv.  gen.  109.  Sag .  gen.  310. 

Sphacelifmus,  Lin.  32. 

Phrenitis  vera,  Sauv.  fp.  I.  Botrh .  771* 

Phrenitis  idiopathica,  Junck.  63. 

Cephalalgia  infiammatoria,  Sauv.  fp.  9* 

Cephalitis  fpontanea,  Sauv .  fp.  3. 

Cephalitis  firiafis,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Siriafis,  Vog.  34. 

Cephalitis  Littriana,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that  the  true  phrenitis,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membranes  or  fubftaiice  of  the  brain, 
is  very  rare  as  an  original  difeafe  :  but,  as  a  fymptorn 
of  others,  much  more  frequent  ;  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds  are  enumerated  by  different  authors  : 

Phrenitis  fy nochi  pleuriticse,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Phrenitis  fynochi  ianguineas,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Phrenitis  calentura,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1. 

Phrenitis  Indica,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Cephalitis  iEgyptiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Cephalitis  epidemica  anno  1510,  Sauv.  fp.  6 . 

Cephalitis  verminofa,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Cephalitis  cerebelli,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Phrenitis  miliaris,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Phrenitis  variolofa,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Phrenitis  morbillofa,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Phrenitis  a  plica,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Phrenitis  aphrodifiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Phrenitis  a  tarantifmo,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Phrenitis  hydrophobica,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

Phrenitis  a  dolore,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Cephalitis  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Defcription.  The  figns  of  an  impending  phrenitis 
are,  immoderate  and  continual  watchings  ;  or  if  any 
deep  he  obtained,  it  is  difturbed  with  dreams,  and 
gives  no  refrefhment ;  acute  and  laftiilg  pains,  efpe-* 
cially  in  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  ;  little 
thirft  ;•  a  great  and  flow'  refpiration,  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  bottom  of  the  breaft  ;  the  pulfe  fometimes 
fmall  and  flow,  fometimes  quick  and  frequent  ;  a  fup- 
prefiion  of  urine  ;  and  forge tfulnefs.  The  diftemper 
when  prefent  may  be  known  by  the  following  figns  : 

The  veins  of  the  head  fwell,  and  the  temporal  arteries 
throb  much  ;  the  eyes  are  fixed,  fparkle,  and  have  a 
fierce  afpeft  ;  the  fpeech  is  incoherent,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  behaves  vt#ry  roughly  to  the  byftanders,  with 
furious  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed,  not  indeed  conti¬ 
nually,  hut  returning  as  it  were  by  paroxyfms  ;  the 
tongue  is  dry,  rough,  yellow,  or  black  ;  there  is  a 
coldnefs  of  the  external  parts  ;  a  pronenefs  to  anger  ; 
chattering  of  the  teeth  ;  trembling  of  the  hands, 

with 
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Phlegma-  with  which  the  Tick  feem  to  be  gathering  fomething, 
fi®*  and  actually  do  gather  the  naps  off  the  bedclothes. 

Caufes  of,  and  perfons  f ubj e El  to,  this  dif order.  People 
of  a  hot  and  bilious  habit  of  body*  and  fuch  as  are  of 
a  pafflonate  difpofition,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with 
phrenitis.  In  the  fame  danger  are  thofe  who  ufe  much 
fpices,  or  are  given  to  hot  and  fpirituous  liquors  ; 
who  have  been  expofed  more  than  ufual  to  the  fun, 
or  obliged  to  undergo  immoderate  ftudies  or  watchings ; 
who  are  fubjeCt  to  headachs,  or  in  whom  fome  cu- 
ftomary  haemorrhages  have  been  flopped  ;  or  the  dif- 
eafe  may  arife  from  fome  injury  offered  to  the  head 
externally.  Dr  Pringle  obferves,  that  the  phrenitis, 
when  confidered  as  an  original  difeafe,  is  apt  to  attack 
foldiers  in  the  fummer  feafon,  when  they  are  expofed 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  efpecially  when  affeep  and 
in  liquor.  A  fymptomatic  phrenitis  is  alfo  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  army  than  elfewhere,  on  account  of  the 
violence  done  to  all  fevers  when  the  lick  are  carried  in 
waggons  from  the  camp  to  an  hofpital,  where  the  very 
noife  or  light  alone  would  be  fufficient,  with  more  de¬ 
licate  natures,  to  raife  a  phrenzy.  From  thefe  and  fi- 
milar  caufes,  a  flate  of  aCtive  inflammation,  affeCting 
fome  parts  within  the  cranium,  is  produced  :  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  this  all  the  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe  arife,  and  particularly  that  peculiar  delirium 
which  characterizes  it.  But  in  what  manner  local 
difeafes,  even  of  the  brain  itfelf,  produce  affeCtions  of 
the  mind,  we  are  flill  totally  in  the  dark. 

Prognofs.  Every  kind  of  phrenitis,  whether  idio¬ 
pathic  or  fymptomatic,  is  attended  with  a  high  degree 
of  danger  ;  and,  unlefs  removed  before  the  fourth  day, 
a  gangrene  or  fphacelus  of  the  meninges  readily  takes 
place,  and  the  patient  dies  delirious.  The  following 
are  the  moil  fatal  fymptoms  :  A  continual  and  furious 
delirium,  with  watching  ;  thin  watery  urine,  white 
faeces,  the  urine  and  ftools  running  off  •  involuntarily, 
or  a  total  fuppreflion  of  thefe  excretions  ;  a  ready  dif¬ 
pofition  to  become  ftupid,  or  to  faint  ;  trembling,  ri¬ 
gor,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  convulfions,  hiccough, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  trembling  of  the  tongue, 
(hrill  voice,  a  fudden  ceflation  of  pain,  with  apparent 
tranquillity.  The  following  are  favourable  :  Sweats, 
apparently  critical,  breaking  out ;  a  feeming  effort  of 
nature  to  terminate  the  difeafe  by  a  diarrhoea  ;  a  large 
haemorrhage  from  the  nofe  ♦,  fwellings  of  the  glands 
behind  the  ears  ;  haemorrhoids. 

Cure .  From  what  has  been  faid  of-  the  theory  of 
this  difeafe,  the  cure  muff  entirely  depend  on  obtaining 
a  refolution  of  the  inflammation.  The  objeCts  chiefly 
to  be  aimed  at  with  this  view  are,  I.  The  removal  of 
fuch  exciting  caufes  as  continue  to  operate.  2.  The 
diminution  of  the  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  cir¬ 
culating  fyftem  in  general.  3.  The  diminution  of 
impetus  at  the  brain  in  particular  :  and,  4.  The  avoid¬ 
ing  circumftances  which  tend  either  to  accelerate  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  or  to  give  determination  to  the 
head. 

Different  practices  may  be  ufed  with  thefe  inten¬ 
tions  ;  but  here  the  moll  powerful  remedies  are  to  be 
immediately  employed.  Large  and  repeated  bleedings 
are  efpecially  neceffary  ;  and  thefe  too  taken  from 
veffels  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part  affeCted.  The 
opening  the  temporal  artery  has  been  recommended, 
and  with  fome  reafon  :  but  as  the  practice  is  attended 
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with  fome  inconveniences,  perhaps  the  opening  of  the  Phrenitis. 
jugular  veins  may  prove  more  effectual  ;  with  which,  <m~~ v'™-' 
however,  may  be  joined  the  drawing  of  blood  from  the 
temples  by  cupping  and  fcarifying.  It  is  alfo  pro¬ 
bable,  that  purging  may  be  of  more  ufe  in  this  than 
in  fome  other  inflammatory  affeCtions,  as  it  may  ope¬ 
rate  by  rcvulfion.  For  the  fame  purpofe  of  revulfion, ' 
warm  pediluvia  are  a  remedy,  but  rather  ambiguous. 

The  taking  off  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the  veffels  of 
the  head  by  an  ereCt  pofture,  is  generally  ufeful.  Blif- 
tering  is  alfo  ufeful,  but  chiefly  when  applied  near  to 
the  part  affeCted.  In  fhort,  every  part  of  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  regimen  is  here  neceffary,  and  particularly  the 
admiffion  of  cold  air.  Even  cold  fubffances  applied 
to  the  head  have  been  found  ufeful ;  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fuch  refrigerants  as  vinegar  is  certainly  proper. 

Opiates  are  thought  to  be  hurtful  in  every  inflammatory 
ftate  of  the  brain.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  muff  be 
remarked,  that  practitioners  are  very  uncertain  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  meins  proper  to  be  ufed  in  this  difeafe  ;  and 
the  more  fo,  that  the  fymptoms  by  which  the  difeafe 
is  commonly  judged  to  be  prefent,  appear  fometimes 
without  any  internal  inflammation  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  diffeCtions  have  fhown  that  the  brain  has  been 
inflamed,  where  few  of  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  in¬ 
flammation  had  appeared  before. 

Genus  X.  CYNANCHE.  i?7 

Cynanche,  Sauv.  gen.  no.  Lin.  33.  Sag .  gen.  300. 

Angina,  Vog.  49.  Hojfm.  II.  125.  Junck.  30. 

Angina  inflammatoria,  Boerh.  798. 

Sp.  I.  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  178 

The  Inflammatory  Quinsy. 

Cynanche  tonfillaris,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Anginas  inflammatoria,  fp.  5.  Boerh.  805. 

Defcription.  This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  affeCting  principally  that  con¬ 
geries  of  mucous  follicles  which  forms  the  tonfils  ;  and 
from  thence  fpreading  along  the  velum  and  uvula,  fo 
as  frequently  to  affeCt  every  part  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  The  difeafe  appears  by  fome  tumor  and  rednefs 
of  the  parts  ;  is  attended  with  a  painful  and  difficult 
deglutition  ;  a  troublefome  clamminefs  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  ;  a  frequent  but  difficult  excretion  of  mu¬ 
cus  ;  and  the  whole  is  accompanied  with  pyrexia.  The 
inflammation  and  tumor  are  commonly  at  iirft  moff 
conliderable  in  one  tonfil  ;  and  afterwards,  abating  in 
that,  increafe  in  the  other.  This  difeafe  is  not  conta¬ 
gious. 

Caufes  of,  and  perfons  fubjeft  to,  this  diforder .  This 
difeafe  is  commonly  occafioned  by  cold  externally  ap¬ 
plied,  particularly  about  the  neck.  It  affeCts  efpecially 
the  young  and  fanguine  ;  and  a  difpofition  to  it  is  often 
acquired  by  habit.  It  occurs  efpecially  in  the  fpring 
and  autumn,  when  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold  fre¬ 
quently  take  place. 

Prognofs.  This  fpecies  of  quinfy  terminates  fre¬ 
quently  by  refolution,  fometimes  by  fuppuration,  but 
hardly  ever  by  gangrene  ;  though  in  fome  cafes  floughy 
fpots  appear  on. the  fauces  ;  the  prognoffs  therefore  is 
generally  favourable. 

Cure.  As  the  principal  morbid  affeCtion  in  this 
difeafe,  on  which  all  its  characterizing  fymptoms  im- 
X  mediately 
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Phlegma-  mediately  depend,  is  the  afttve  inflammation  in  the 
fix.  tonfils  and  neighbouring  parts,  the  object  firft  and 

u - v - -  principally  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure  is  to  obtain  a 

refolution  of  this  inflammation.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  pra&ice,  with  the 
view  of  obviating  urgent  fymptoms  before  a  refolution 
can  be  effe&ed  :  and  in  other  cafes,  where  a  refolution 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  mult  be  the  aim  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner  to  promote  a  fpeedy  and  favourable  fuppuration. 
After  fuppuration  has  taken  place,  the  proper  means 
of  promoting  a  difcharge  of  the  purulent  matter  will 
conclude  the  cure.  Here  fome  bleeding  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  ;  but  large  and  general  evacuations  are  feldom 
beneficial.  The  opening  of  the  ranular  veins  feems  to 
be  an  infignificant  remedy,  according  to  Dr  Cullen, 
but  is  recommended  as  efficacious  by  Sir  John. Pringle  : 
more  benefit,  however,  may  in  general  be  derived  from 
leeches  applied  to  the  external  fauces.  The  inflamma¬ 
tion  may  be  often  relieved  by  moderate  aflringents, 
and  particularly  by  acids  applied  to  the'  parts  affeded. 
In  many  cafes,  nothing  has  been  found  to  give  more 
relief  than  the  vapour  of  warm  water  received  into 
the  fauces. 

Befides  theft,  bliflering,  and  flill  more  frequently 
rubefacient  medicines,  are  applied  with  fuccefs,  as  well 
as  antiphlogiftic  purgatives  ;  and  every  part  of  the  an¬ 
tiphlogiftic  regimen  is  to  be  obferved,  except  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  cold.  Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  a 
thick  piece  of  flannel  moiftened  with  two  parts  of 
common  fweet  oil,  and  one  of  fpirit  of  h.artfhom  (or 
in  a  larger  proportion,  if  the  fkin  will  bear  it),  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  throat,  and  renewed  once  every  four  or  five 
hours.  By  this  means  the  neck,  and  fome  times  the 
whole  body,  is  put  intoafweat,  which,  after  bleeding, 
cither  carries  oft  or  leffens  the  inflammation.  When 
the  difeafe  takes  a  tendency  to  fuppuration,  nothing 
will  be  more  ufeful  than  the  taking  into  the  fauces  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  Benefit  is  alfo  obtained  from 
poultices  applied  to  the  external  fauces.  When  the 
abfcefs  is  attended  with  much  fwelling,  if  it  break  not 
fpontanepufly,  it  ought  to  be  opened  by  a  lancet ;  and 
this  does  not  require  much  caution,  as  even  . the  in¬ 
flammatory  bate  may  be  relieved  by  fome  fcarification 
of  the  tonfils.  When  this  difeafe  runs  very  rapidly  to 
fuch  a  height  as  to  threaten  fuffocation,  it  is  fometimes 
neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  bronchotomy  as  the  only 
mean  of  faving  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation  has  fometimes  been 
employed  where  it  was  not  neceffary  ;  and  we  may 
fafely  venture  to  fay,  that  it  is  but  feldom  requifite  ; 
infomuch  that  Dr  Cullen  tells  us,  he  has  never  in 
his  practice  feen  any  cafe  requiring  bronchotomy. 

Sp.  II.  Cynanche  maligna. 

The  malignant,  putrid,  or  ulcerous  Sore  Throat. 


Cynanche  maligna,  Sauv .  fp.  3. 

Cynanche  ulcerofa,  Sauv.  var.  a.  Journ.de  Med.  1 758. 
Cynanche  gangraenofa,  Sauv .  var.  b.  Journ.  de 
Med.  1756. 

TJlcera  faucium  et  guttuns  anginofa  et  lethalia,  Hif- 
panis  Garrotillo ,  Lud .  Mercat.  confult.  24. 

Angina  ulcerofa,  Fothergill's  Account  of  the  ulce¬ 
rous  Sore  Throat,  edit.  1 7 5 1  -  Huxham  on  the  ma¬ 
lignant  ulcerous  Sore  Throat,  from  1751  to  1753* 
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pebris  epidemica  cum  angina  ulcufculofa,  Douglas  s  C)nanchc. 

Practical  Hiftory,  Bofton  1 73 6*  ' 

Angina  epidemica,  Rujfel ,  CEcon.  Natur.  p.  1 0$. 

Angina  -gangraenofa,  Withering' s  Differt.  Jnaug.  E>r 
dinb.  17  66. 

Angina  fuffocativa,  Bard's  Inquiry,  New-York, 


1771.  .  .  . 

Angina  maligna,  JohnJlone  on  the  malignant  Angina, 
Worcefter,  1 779. 

Hi/lory  and  defeription.  This  diftemper  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  deferibed  by  the  ancient  phyficians  ;  though 
perhaps  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ulcers  mentioned  by 
Aretaeus  Cappadox,  and  the  peftilent  ulcerated  tonfils 
we  read  of  in  Aetius  Amideus,  were  of  this  nature* 
Some  of  the  fcarlet  fevers  mentioned  by  Morton  feem 
alfo  to  have  approached  near  to  it.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  lab  century,  a  difeafe  exadly  fimilar  to  this, 
deferibed  by  the  phyficians  of  that  time,  as  raging 
with  great  violence  and  mortality  in  Spain  and  fome 
parts  of  Italy  ;  but  no  account  of  it  was  publifhed  ip 
this  country  till  the  year  1748*  when  a  very  accurate 
one  was  drawn  up  by  Dr  I othej’gill,  and  in  175^  ky 
Dr  Huxham.  The  latter  obferves,  that  this  difeafe 
was  preceded  by  long  cold,  and  wet  feafons  ;  by  which 
probably  the  bodies  of  people  were  debilitated,  and 
more  apt  to  receive  contagion,  which  poffibly  alfo  might 
be  produced  by  the  ftagnant  and  putrid  . waters. 

The  attack  of  this  difeafe  was  very  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons.  Sometimes  a  rigor,  with  fnlnefs  and 
forepefs  of  the  throat,  and  painful  ftiffnefs  of  the  neck, 
were  the  firft  fymptoms  complained  pf.  Sometimes 
alternate  chills  and  heats,  with  fome  degree  of  giddi- 
nefs,  drowfiiiefs,  or  headach,  uftiered  in  the  diftemper* 
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great  pain  of  the  head,  back,  and  limbs  ;  a  valt  Qp«r 
prefiion  of  the  praecordia,  and  continual  fighing.  Some 
grown  perfons  went  about  for  fome  days  in  a  drooping 
bate,  with  much  uneafinefs  and  anxiety,  till  at  lab  they 
were  obliged  to  take  to  their  beds. — Thus  various  was 
the  difeafe,  fays  Dr  Huxham,  at  the  onfet.  But  it  com¬ 
monly  began  with  chills  and  heats,  load  and  pain  of 
the  head,  forenefs  of  throat,  and  hoarfenefs;  fome 
cough,  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  frequent  vomiting  and 
purging,  in  children  efpecially,  which  were  fometimes 
very  fevere  ;  though  a  contrary  bate  was  more  com¬ 
mon  to  the  adult.  There  was  in  all  a  very  great  de- 
je&ion  of  fpirits,  very  fudden  weak  nefs,  great  heavi- 
nefs  on  the  brcait,  and  faintnefs,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  The  pulfe  in  general  was  quick,  fmall,  and 
fluttering,  though  fometimes  heavy  and  undulating* 
The  urine  was  commonly  pale,  thin,  and  crude  ;  how¬ 
ever,  in  many  grown  perfons,  it  was  paffed  in  fmall 
quantities  and  liigh-colpured,  or  like  turbid  whey* 
The  eyes  were  heavy,  reddilh,  and  as  it  were  weeping  ; 
the  countenance  very  often  full,  fluftied,  and  bloated, 
though  fometimes  pale,  and  funk. 

How  flight  foever  the  diforder  might  appear  in  the 
day-time,  at  night  the  fymptoms  became  greatly  ag-r 
gravated,  and  the  feverilh  habit  very  much  increafed, 
nay,  fometimes  a  delirium  occurred  on  the  very  firft 
night  ;  and  this  exacerbation  copftantly  returned  thro* 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Indeed,  when  it  was 
confiderably  on  the  decline,  our  author  fays  he  has 
been  often  pretty  much  furprifed  to  find  his  patient 
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had  puffed  the  whole  night  in  a  phrenzy,  whom  he  had 
left  tolerably  cool  and  fedate  in  the  day. 

Some  few  hours  after  the  feizure,  and  fometimes 
cotemporary  with  it,  a  fwelling  and  forenefs  of  the 
throat  was  perceived,  and  the  tonfils  became  very 
tumid  and  inflamed,  and  many  times  the  parotid  and 
maxillary  glands  fvvelled  very  much,  and  very  fud- 
denly,  even  at  the  very  beginning ;  fometimes  fo 
much  as  even  to  threaten  drangulation.  The  fauces 
alfo  very  foon  appeared  of  a  high  florid  red,  or  rather 
of  a  bright  crimfon  colour,  very  finning  and  gloffy  ; 
and  mod  commonly  on  the  uvula,  tonfils,  velum  pa- 
latinum,  and  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  feveral  whitifh 
or  afh-coloured  fpots  appeared  fcattered  up  and  down, 
which  oftentimes  increafed  very  fad,  and  foon  covered 
one  or  both  of  the  tonfils,  uvula,  &c.  thofe  in  the  event 
proved  floiighs  of  fuperficial  ulcers  (which  fometimes, 
however,  ate  very  deep  into  the  parts).  The  tongue 
at  this  time,  though  only  white  and  moid  at  the  top, 
was  very  foul  at  the  root,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
yellowilh  or  brown  coat.  The  breath  alfo  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  very  naufeous  ;  which  ofienfive  fmell  in¬ 
creafed  hourly,  and  in  fome  became  at  length  intoler¬ 
able,  and  that  too  fometimes  even  to  the  patients 
themfelves. 

The  fecond  or  third  day  every  fymptom  became 
much  more  aggravated,  and  the  fever  much  more  con- 
fiderable  ;  and  thofe  that  had  druggled  with  it  toler¬ 
ably  well  for  30  or  40  hours,  were  forced  to  fubmit. 
The  redlefiiiefs  and  anxiety  greatly  increafed,  as  well 
as  the  difficulty  in  fwallowing.  The  head  was  very 
giddy,  pained,  and  loaded ;  there  was  generally  more 
or  lefs  of  a  delirium  ;  fometimes  a  pervigilium  and  per¬ 
petual  phrenzy,  though  others  lay  very  dupid,  but 
often  darting  and  muttering  to  themfelves.  The  fkin 
was  very  hot,  dry,  and  rough  ;  there  was  very  rarely 
any  difpofition  to  fweat.  The  urine  was  pale,  thin, 
crude  ;  often  yellowifh  and  turbid.  Sometimes  a  vo¬ 
miting  was  urgent,  and  fometimes  a  very  great  loofe- 
nefs,  in  children  particularly.  The  floughs  were  now 
much  enlarged,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  and  the  fur¬ 
rounding  parts  tended  much  more  to  a  livid  hue.  The 
breathing  became  much  more  difficult  ;  with  a  kind 
of  a  rattling  dertor,  as  if  the  patient  was  actually 
drangling,  the  voice  being  exceedingly  hoarfe  and  hol¬ 
low,  exa&Iy  refembling  that  from  venereal  ulcers  in 
the  fauces  :  this  node  in  fpeaking  and  breathing  was 
fo  peculiar,  that  any  perfon  in  the  lead  converfant  with 
the  difeafe  might  eafily  know  it  by  this  odd  noife  $ 
from  whence  indeed  the  Spanifh  phyficians  gave  it  the 
name  of  garotillo ,  exprefling  the  noife  made  by  perfons 
when  they  are  ftrangled  with  a  rope.  Our  author  ne¬ 
ver  obferved  in  one  of  them  the  fhrill  barking  noife 
that  we  frequently  hear  in  inflammatory  quinfies.  The 
breath  of  all  the  difeafed  was  very  naufeous  ;  of  fome 
infufferably  fetid,  ef^ecially  in  the  advance  of  the  di- 
demper  to  a  crifis  ;  and  many  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  fpit  off  a  vad  quantity  of  dinking  purulent  mucus 
tinged  fometimes  with  blood,  and  fometimes  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  quite  livid,  and  of  an  abominable  fmell.  The 
nodrils  likewife  in  many  were  greatly  inflamed  and  ex¬ 
coriated,  continually  dripping  down  a  mod  fharp  ichor 
or  famous  matter,  fo  excefiively  acrid,  that  it  not  only 
Corroded  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  hands  of  the  children 
that  laboured  under  the  difeafe,  but  even  the  fingers 
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and  arms  of  the  very  nurfes  that  attended  them :  as  Cynanche, 

this  ulceration  of  the  nodrils  came  on,  it  commonly  — v - ; 

caufed  an  almod  inceffant  fneezing  in  the  children  ; 
but  few  adults  were  affe&ed  with  it,  at  lead  to  any 
conliderable  degree.  It  was  furprifing  what  quantities 
of  matter  fome  children  difeharged  this  way,  which 
they  would  often  rub  on  their  face,  hands,  and  arms, 
and  blider  them  all  over.  A  fudden  doppage  of  this 
rheum  from  the  mouth  and  nodrils  adiually  choked 
feveral  children  ;  and  fome  fwallowed  fuch  quantities 
of  it,  as  occafioned  excoriations  of  the  intedines,  vio¬ 
lent  gripings,  dyfentery,  &c,  nay,  even  excoriations 
of  the  anus  and  buttocks.  Not  only  the  nodrils,  fau¬ 
ces,  &c,  were  greatly  affected  by  this  extremely  fharp 
matter,  but  the  windpipe  itfelf  was  fometimes  much 
corroded  by  it,  and  pieces  of  its  internal  membrane 
were  fpit  up,  with  much  blood  and  corruption  ;  and 
the  patients  lingered  on  for  a  conliderable  time,  and 
at  length  died  tabid  ;  though  there  were  more  frequent 
indances  of  its  falling  fuddenly  and  violently  on  the 
dungs,  and  killing  in  a  peripneumonic  manner. 

Dr  Huxham  was  adonifhed  fometimes  to  fee  feveral 
fwallow  with  tolerable  eafe,  though  the  tumour  of  t\\6 
tonfils  and  throat,  the  quantity  of  thick  mucus,  and  the 
rattling  noife  in  breathing,  were  very  terrible  ;  which 
he  thinks  pretty  clearly  ihows,  that  this  malignant 
quinfy  was  more  from  the  acrimony  and  abundance  of 
the  humours  than  the  violence  of  the  inflammation. 

Mod  commonly  the  angina  came  on  before  the  ex¬ 
anthemata  ;  but  many  times  the  cuticular  eruption 
appeared  before  the  fore  throat,  and  was  fometimes 
very  confiderable,  though  there  was  little  or  no  pain 
in  the  fauces  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  very  fevere  angina 
feized  fome  patients  that  had  no  manner  of  eruption  ; 
and  yet,  even  in  tliefe  cafes,  a  very  great  itching  and 
defquamation  of  the  fkin  fometimes  enfued  ;  but  this 
was  chiefly  in  grown  perfons,  very  rarely  in  children. 

In  general,  however,  a  very  conliderable  efflorefcence 
broke  out  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  particularly  in 
children  ;  and  it  mod  commonly  happened  the  fecond, 
third,  or  fourth  day  :  fometimes  it  was  partial,  fome¬ 
times  it  covered  almod  the  whole  body,  though  veiy 
feldom  the  face  ;  fometimes  it  was  of  an  erylipela- 
tous  kind  ;  fometimes  more  pudular ;  the  pudules 
frequently  eminent,  and  of  a  deep  fiery  red  co¬ 
lour,  particularly  on  the  bread  and  arms  ;  but  often¬ 
times  they  were  very  fmall,  and  might  be  better  felt 
than  feen,  and  gave  a  very  odd  kind  of  rouglmefs  to 
the  fkin.  The  colour  of  the  efflorefcence  was  com¬ 
monly  of  a  crimfon  hue,  or  as  if  the  fkin  had  been 
fmeared  over  with  juice  of  rafpberries,  and  this  even  to 
the  fingers  ends  ;  and  the  fkin  appeared  inflamed  and 
fwoln,  as  it  were  ;  the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  were 
often  evidently  fo,  and  very  diff,  and  fome  what  pain¬ 
ful.  This  crimfon  colour  of  the  fkin  feemed  indeed 
peculiar  to  this  difeafe.  Though  the  eruption  feldom 
failed  of  giving  fome  manifeft  relief  to  the  patient,  as 
to  anxiety,  fieknefs  at  domacli,  vomiting,  purging. 

See.  yet  there  was  obferved  an  univerfal  fiery  eruption 
on  fome  perfons  without  the  lead  abatement  of  the 
fymptomfc,  nay,  almod  every  fymptom  feemed  more  ag¬ 
gravated,  particularly  the  fever,  load  at  bread,  anxiety, 
delirium  ;  and  our  author  knew  more  than  one  or  tw6 
patients  die  in  the  mod  raging  phrenzy,  covered  with 
the  mod  univerfal  fiery  rafli  lie  ever  faw  ;  fo  that,  as  in 
X  2  /  the 
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Phlegma-  the  highly  confluent  fmallpox,  it  feemed  only  to  de- 
fias.  note  t}ie  quantity  of  the  difeafe,  as  he  terms  it 


He  had  under  his  care  a  young  gentleman,  about 
12  years  of  age,  whofe  tongue,  fauces,  and  ton- 
fils  were  as  black  as  ink,  and  he  fwallowed  with  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  ;  he  continually  fpit  off  immenfe 
quantities  of  a  black,  fanious,  and  very  fetid  matter, 
for  at  leaft  eight  or  ten  days  : — about  the  feventh  day, 
his  fever  being  fomewhat  abated,  he  fell  into  a  bloody 
dyfentery,  though  the  bloody,  fanious,  fetid  expec¬ 
toration  {fill  continued,  with  a  moft  violent  cough. 
He  at  length  indeed  got  over  it,  to  the  very  great 
furprife  of  every  one  that  faw  him.  Now,  in  this 
patient,  a  fevere  and  univerfal  rafh  broke  out  upon 
the  fecond  and  third  day  ;  and  the  itching  of  his 
fkin  was  fo  intolerable,  that  he  tore  it  all  over  his 
body  in  a  moft  ffiocking  manner:  yet  this  very  great 
and  timely  eruption  very  little  relieved  his  fever  and 
phrenzy,  or  prevented  the  other  dreadful  fymptoms 
mentioned. 

An  early  and  kindly  eruption,  however,  was  moft 
commonly  a  very  good  omen  ;  and,  when  fucceeded 
by  a  very  copious  defquamation  of  the  cuticle,  one  of 
the  moft  favourable  fymptoms  that  occurred ;  but 
when  the  eruption  turned  of  a  dufky  or  livid  colour, 
or  prematurely  or  fuddenly  receded,  every  fymptom 
grew  worfe,  and  the  utmoft  danger  impended,  efpeci- 
ally  if  purple  or  black  fpots  appeared  up  and  down, 
as  fometimes  happened ;  the  urine  grew  limpid,  and 
convulfions  came  on,  or  a  fatal  fuffocation  foon  clofed 
the  tragedy. 

The  difeafe  was  generally  at  the  height  about  the 
fifth  or  fixth  day  in  young  perfons,  in  the  elder  not 
fo  foon  ;  and  the  crifis  many  times  was  not  till  the 
nth  or  1 2th,  and  then  very  imperfeCt  :  fome  adults, 
however,  were  carried  ofF  in  two  or  three  days  ; 
the  diftemper  either  falling  on  the  lungs,  and  killing 
in  a  peripneumonic  manner;  or  on  the  brain,  and  the 
patient  either  died  raving  or  comatofe.  In  fome,  the 
difeafe  brought  on  a  very  troublefome  cough,  puru¬ 
lent  expectoration,  haemoptoe,  and  heCtic  ;  in  which 
they  lingered  on  for  feveral  weeks,  and  then  died 
tabid. 

If  a  gentle  eafy  fweat  came  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day;  if  the  pulfe  became  more  flow,  firm,  and  equal ; 
if  the  Houghs  of  the  fauces  caftofF  in  a  kindly  manner, 
and  appeared  at  the  bottom  tolerably  clean  and  florid ; 
if  the  breathing  was  more  foft  and  free,  and  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  vigour  and  quicknefs  returned  in  the  eyes,  all 
was  well ;  and  a  falutary  crifis  followed  foon  by  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fweat,  and  a  turbid,  fubfiding  farina¬ 
ceous  urine,  a  plentiful  expectoration,  and  a  very  large 
defquamation  of  the  cuticle.  But  if  a  rigor  came  on, 
and  the  exanthemata  fuddenly  difappeared  or  turned 
livid  ;  if  the  pulfe  grew  very  fmall  and  quick,  and  the 
{kin  remained  hot  and  parched  as  it  were,  the  breath¬ 
ing  more  difficult,  the  eyes  dead  and  glaffy,  the  urine 
pale  and  limpid,  a  phrenzy  or  coma  fucceeded,  with  a 
coldifli  clammy  fweat  on  the  face  or  extremities  ;  life 
was  defpaired  of ;  efpecially  if  a  fingultus .  and  chok¬ 
ing  or  gulping  in  the  throat  attended,  with  fudden, 
liquid,  involuntary,  livid  ftools,  intolerably  fetid.  In 
fome  few  patients  Dr  Huxham  obferved,  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  the  fatal  period,  not  only  the  face  bloated,  fallow, 
{hining,  and  greafy  as  it  were,  but  the  whole  neck  very 
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much  fwoln,  and  of  a  cadaverous  look  ;  and  even  the  Cynanche. 
whole  body  became’  in  fome  degree  cedematous  ;  and 
the  impreffion  of  a  finger  would  remain  fixed  in  a  part, 
the  {kin  not  riling  again  as  ufual  ;  an  indication  that 
the  blood  ftagnated  in  the  capillaries,  and  that  the 
elafticity  of  the  fibres  was  quite  loft. 

Medical  writers  are  ftill  much  divided  in  opinion, 
whether  the  cynanche  maligna  is  to  be  conlidered  as 
the  fame  difeafe  with  the  fcarlatina  anginofa,  after¬ 
wards  to  be  treated  of,  or  not.  This  queftion  will 
afterwards  come  to  be  more  fully  difcufled.  At  pre- 
fent  we  may  only  obferve,  that  although  ulcerous  fore 
throats  of  a  malignant  nature  often  appear  fporadical- 
ly,  yet  that  the  difeafe  above  defcribed  appears  only 
as  an  epidemic,  and  is  always  the  confequence  of  con¬ 
tagion. 

Prognofis.  This  may  be  eafily  gathered  from  the 
above  defcription.  The  malignant  and  putrid  tendency 
of  the  difeafe  is  evident,  and  an  incyeafe  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms  which  arife  from  that  putrefcent  difpofition  of  the 
body  muft  give  an  unfavourable  prognoftic  ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  a  decreafe  of  thefe,  and  an  apparent  increafe 
of  the  vis  vita,  are  favourable  :  in  general,  what  is 
obferved  to  be  favourable  in  the  nervous  and  putrid 
malignant  fevers,  is  alfo  favourable  in  this,  and  vice 
verfa . 

Caufes .  Since  the  accurate  accounts  given  by  Dr 
Fothergill  and  Huxham  of  the  epidemics  which  pre¬ 
vailed  about  50  years  ago,  this  difeafe  has  frequently 
been  obferved  at  times  epidemic  in  almoft  every  differ¬ 
ent  part  of  Britain.  Like  fmallpox,  mealies,  and  chin- 
cough,  it  feems  in  every  cafe  to  be  the  effeCt  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  fpecific  contagion.  It  has  been  obferved  to  pre¬ 
vail  equally  generally  in  every  fituation,  and  at  every 
feafon  ;  and  on  expofure  to  the  contagion,  no  age,  fex, 
or  condition,  is  exempted  from  it.  But  the  having  once' 
had  the  difeafe,  feems  in  this  affeCtion  to  afford  the  fame 
fecurity  againft  future  contagion  as  in  the  fmallpox  : 
at  leaft  inftances,  where  it  can  be  faid  that  the  fame 
individual  has  been  twice  affected  with  it,  are  both 
very  rare  and  very  doubtful,  as  well  as  in  fmallpox. 

Cure .  Like  other  febrile  contagions,  the  malig¬ 
nant  ulcerous  fore  throat  is  terminated  only  by  a  na¬ 
tural  courfe  ;  and  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner  is  to  combat  unfavourable  occurrences.  In 
this  the  feptic  tendency  of  the  difeafe  is  chiefly  to 
be  kept  in  view.  The  debility  with  which  it  is  at¬ 
tended  renders  all  evacuations  by  bleeding  and  purg¬ 
ing  improper,  except  in  a  few  inftances  where  the' 
debility  is  lefs,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  more 
confiderable.  The  fauces  are  to  be  preferved  from  the 
effeCts  of  the  acrid  matter  poured  out  upon  them,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  frequently  waffied  out  by  antifeptic 
gargles  or  injeCtions  ;  and  the  putrefcent  ftate  of  the 
whole  fyftem  fhould  be  guarded  againft  and  corrected 
by  internal  antifeptics,  efpecially  by  the  Peruvian  bark 
given  in  the  beginning  and  continued  through  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Great  benefit  is  alfo  often  derived 
from  the  liberal  ufeof  the  mineral  acids.  Both  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  and  muriatic,  in  a  ftate  of  proper  dilution,  have  been 
highly  extolled  by  different  medical  writers,  and  are 
productive  of  the  beft  effeCts  in  aCtual  praCtice,  when 
they  can  be  introduced  to  a  fufficient  extent.  Eme¬ 
tics,  both  by  vomiting  and  liaufeating,  prove  ufeful. 

When  any  confiderable  tumor  occurs,,  blifters  applied 

externally 
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phlegma-  externally  will  be  of  fervice,  and  in  any  cafe  may  be 
fias.  proper  to  moderate  the  inflammation. 
v— Very  lately,  the  internal  ufe  of  the  capficum  annu- 
urn,  or  Cayenne  pepper  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has 
been  highly  celebrated  in  this  affe£lion  ;  and  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  faid  to  have  been  employed  with  lingular 
fuccefs  in  the  Well  Indies. 

180  Sp.  III.  Cynanche  trachealis. 

The  Croup . 

Cynanche  trachealis,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Cynanche  laryngea  auddorum,  Eller  de  cogn.  et  cu- 
rand.  morb.  fedl.  7. 

Anginse  inflammatorise,  fp.  1.  Boerh .  801. 

Angina  latens  et  difficilis,  Dodon.  obf.  18. 

Angina  interna,  Tulp.  1.  i.  obf.  51. 

Angina  perniciofa,  Greg.  Horjl .  Obf.  1.  iii.  obf.  1 . 

Suffocatio  llridula,  Home  on  the  Croup. 

Allhma  infantum,  Millar  on  the  Allhma  and  Chin- 
cough. 

Allhma  infantum  fpafmodicum,  Rnjh ,  Differtation, 
Lond.  1770. 

Cynanche  llridula,  Crawford  Differt.  Inaug.  Edin. 
1 7  7 1  • 

Angina  epidemica,  anno  1743.  Molloy  apud  Rutty9 s 
Hiftory  of  the  Weather. 

Morbus  llrangulatorius,  Starr ,  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  495. 
Morbustruculentusinfantum,  Franco/,  ad  Viadrum 
et  in  vicinia  graffans,  ann.  1758.  C.  a  Bergen. 
A  nova.  N.  C.  Tom.  II/ p.  157. 

CatarrliUs  fuffocativus  Barbadenfis,  ann.. 1 758.  Hil¬ 
lary's  Difeafes  of  Barbadoes. 

Angina  inflammatoria  infantum,  RuffeU  CEcon.  Nat. 
P-7°*  / 

Angina  polypofa  five  membranacea  Michealis .  Ar- 
gentorati  1778,  et  audlores  ab  eo  allegati. 

The  bell  defcription  of  this  difeafe  we  have  in  Dr 
Cullen’s  Pradlice  of  Phyfic.  He  informs  us,  that  it 
confills  in  an  inflammation  of  the  glottis,  larynx,  or 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  whether  it  affedl  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  thefe  parts  or  the  mufcles  adjoining.  It 
may  arife  firfl  in  thefe  parts,  and  continue  to  fublill  in 
them  alone  ;  or  it  may  come  to  affedl  thefe  parts  from 
the  cynanche  tonfillaris,  or  maligna,  fpreading  into 
them. 

In  either  way  it  has  been  a  rare  occurrence,  and  few 
inllances  of  it  have  been  marked  and  recorded  by  phy- 
licians.  It  is  to  be  known  by  a  peculiar  croaking  found 
of  the  voice,  by  difficult  refpiration,  with  a  fenfe  of 
llraitening  about  the  larynx,  and  by  a  pyrexia  attend¬ 
ing  it. 

From  the  nature  of  thefe  fymptoms,  and  from  the 
difledlion  of  the  bodies  of  perfons  who  died  of  this 
difeafe,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  kind.  It  does  not,  however,  always  run  the 
courfe  of  inflammatory  affedlions  ;  but  frequently  pro¬ 
duces  fuch  an  obltrudlion  of  the  paflage  of  the.  air,,  as 
fuffocates,  and  thereby  proves  fuddenly  fatal. 

It  particularly  proves  fatal,  in  confequence  of  the 
trachea  being  obllrudled  by  a  membranous  fubflance 
lining  the  inlide  of  it,  and  very  nearly  approaching  in 
appearance  to  the  inflammatory  exfudation  often  dif- 
covered  on  the  intellinal  canal  inVhofe  dying  of  ente¬ 
ritis,. 
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If  we  judge  rightly  of  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  it  Cynanche. 
will  be  obvious,  that  the  cure  of  it  requires  the  moil  — “ * 
powerful  remedies  of  inflammation  to  be  employed  up¬ 
on  the  very  firll  appearance  of  the  fymptoms.  When 
a  fuffocation  is  threatened,  whether  any  remedies  can 
be  employed  to  prevent  it,  is  not  yet  determined  by 
fufficient  experience  :  but  it  is  evident,  that  in  certain 
cafes  the  life  of  the  patient  can  be  preferved  only  by 
the  removal  of  that  matter  which  obllru&s  the  paflage 
of  air  through  the  trachea. 

The  accounts  which  books  have  hitherto  given  us 
of  inflammations  of  the  larynx,  and  the  parts  conne<5l- 
ed  with  it,  amount  to  what  we  have  now  faid  ;  and 
many  inllances  are  recorded  of  the  difeafe  happening 
in  adult  perfons  :  but  there  is  a  peculiar  affection  of 
this  kind  happening  to  infants,  which  has  been  little 
taken  notice  of  till  lately.  Dr  Home  is  the  firll  who 
has  given  any  diftinft  account  of  this  difeafe  ;  but, 
fmee  he  wrote,  feveral  other  authors  have  taken  no-' 
tice  of  it,  and  have  given  different  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  **. 

This  difeafe  feldom  attacks  infants  till  after  they 
have  been,  weaned.  After  this  period,  the  younger 
they  are,  the  more  they  are  liable  to  the  difeafe.  The 
frequency  of  it  becomes  lefs  as  children  become  more 
advanced  ;  and  there  are  few  inllances  of  children  a~ 
bove  12  years  of  age  being  affe&ed  with  it.  It  attacks 
children  of  the  midland  countries,  as  well  as  tliofe 
who  live  near  the  fea ;  but  it  occurs  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  at  certain  places,  than  at  others.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  contagious  ;  and  its  attacks  are  frequent* 
ly  repeated  in  the  fame  child.  It  is  often  manifellly 
the  effe£l  of  cold  applied  to  the  body  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  appears  moll  frequently  in  the  winter  and  fpring 
feafons.  It  very  commonly  comes  on  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fymptoms  of  a  catarrh  ;  but  fometimes  the  pe¬ 
culiar  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  Ihow  themfelves  at  the 
very  firll. 

Thefe  peculiar  fymptoms  are  the  following  :  A. 
hoarfenefs,  with  fome  fhrilnefs  and  ringing  found, 
both  in  fpeaking  and  coughing,  as  if  the  noife  came 
from  a  brazen  tube.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  a 
fenfe  of  pain  about  the  larynx,  fome  difficulty  of  re¬ 
fpiration,  with  a  whizzing  found  in  infpiration,  as  if, 
the  paflage  of  the  air  were  llraitened.  The  cough 
which  attends  it  is  commonly  dry  ;  and  if  any  thing 
be  fpit  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  purulent  appearance,  and 
fometimes  films  refembling  portions  of  a  membrane. 

With  all  thefe  fymptoms  there  is  a  frequency  of 
pulfe,  a  reftleffnefs,  and  an  uneafy  fenfe  of  heat. 

When  the  internal  fauces  are  viewed,  they  are  fome¬ 
times  without  any  appearance  of  inflammation  ;  but 
frequently  a  rednefs,  and  even  fwelling,  appears  ;  and 
fometimes  there  is  an  appearance  of  matter  like  to 
that  rejected  by  coughing,  together  with  the  fymp¬ 
toms  now  deferibed,  and  particularly  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  fenfe  of  llrangling  in  the 
fauces,  by  which  the  patient  is.  fometimes  fuddenly 
taken  off. 

Many  diffe£lions  have  been  made  of  infants  who 
had  died  of  this  difeafe,  and  almoll  conllantly  there 
has  appeared  a  preternatural  fubllance,  apparently 
membranous,  lining  the  whole  internal  furface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  extending  in  the  fame 
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Phlegm**  manner  downwards  into  fome  of  its  ramifications. 
fix.  This  preternatural  membrane  may  be  eafily  feparated, 

'  and  fometimes  has  been  found  feparated  in  part,  from 
the  fnbjacent  proper  membrane  of  the  trachea.  This 
laft  is  commonly  found  entire,  that  is,  without  any 
appearance  of  erolion  or  ulceration  ;  but  it  frequent¬ 
ly  fhows  the  veftiges  of  inflammation,  and  is  covered 
By  a  matter  refembling  pus,  like  to  that  rejedled  by 
coughing  ;  and  very  often  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind 
is  found  in  the  bronchiae,  fometimes  in  confiderable 

-quantity,  r 

From  the  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe  ;  from  the 
Catarrhal  fymptoms  commonly  attending  it  ;  from  the 
pyrexia  conftantly  prefent  with  it  ;  from  the  fame 
kind  of  preternatural  membrane  being  found  in  the 
trachea  when  the  cynanche  maligna  is  communicated 
to  it ;  and  from  the  veftiges  of  inflammation  on  the 
trachea  difcovefed  upon  diffedlion  ;  we  muft  conclude, 
that  this  difeafe  conlifts  in  an  inflammatory  affedlion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
producing  an  exfudation  analagous  to  that  found  on 
the  furface  of  inflamed  vifceta,  and  appearing  parti) 
in  a  membranous  cruft,  and  partly  ih  a  fluid  form  re¬ 
fembling  pus,  >  t 

Though  this  difeafe  confifts  in  an  inflammatory  af- 
fedlion,  it  does  not  commonly'  end  either  in  fuppuration 
or  gangrene.  The  troublefome  circumftance  of  it 
feems  to  confift  in  a  fpafm  of  the  mufcles  of  the  glot* 
tis,  threatening  fuffocation. 

When  this  difeafe  terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  re* 
folution  of  the  inflammation,  by  ceafing  of  the  fpafm 
of  the  glottis,  by  an  expe&oration  of  the  matter  ex- 
fndlng  from  the  trachea,  and  of  the  crufts  formed 
there,  and  frequently  it  ends  without-  any  expe&ora- 
tion,  or  at  leaft  with  fuch  only  as  attends  an  ordinary 
catarrh.  But  in  fome  inftances,  a  falutary  termina¬ 
tion  has  very  fpeedily  taken  place,  in  confequence 
of  the  dif charge  of  the  membranous  fubftance  from 
the  trachea,  even  undet  its  proper  tubular  form. 

When  the  difeafe  ends  fatally,  it  is  by  a  fuffocation 
feemingly  depending  upon  a  fpafm  affecting  the  glot¬ 
tis  ;  but  fometimes,  probably,  depending  upon  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  filling  the  bronchiae,  or  obftru&ing  the 
trachea. 

As  we  fuppofe  the  difeafe  to  be  an  inflammatory1 
affe&ion,  fo  we  attempt  the  cure  of  it  by  the  ufual 
remedies  of  inflammation.  Bleeding,  both  general  and 
topical,  has  often  given  immediate  relief,  and,  by  be¬ 
ing  repeated,  has  entirely  cured  the  difeafe.  Blifter* 
ing  alfo,  near  to  the  part  affe&ed,  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful.  Upon  the  firft  attack  of  the  difeafe,  vomiting, 
immediately  after  bleeding,  feems  to  be  of  confider- 
able  ufe,  and  fometimes  fuddenly  removes  the  difeafe. 
But  emetics  are  ftill  more  ufeful  in  advanced  periods. 
By  the  employment  of  thefe,  the  matter  obftru&ing 
the  trachea,  and’  inducing  fpafmodic  affe&ions,  has 
often  been  fnccefsfully  removed,  when  the  fituation  of 
the  patient  feemed  to  be  almoft  defperate.  And  as 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  frefh  effufions  of  this 
matter  are  very  apt  to  take  place,  the  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  of  emetics  becomes  neceffary.  It  is  often  ne- 
Ceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  operating  the  moft 
fexpeditioufly,  fuch  as  vitriolated  zinc  even  in  large 
dofes.  In  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  the  antiphlogif- 
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tic  regimen  is  neceffary,  and  particularly  the  frequent  Cynanche. 

ufe  of  laxative  glyfters.  Though  we  fuppofe  that  a  - v— ^ 

fpafm  affe&ing  the  glottis  is  often  fatal  in  this  difeafe, 
antifpafmodic  medicines  have  not  in  general  been 
found  of  great  fervice.  Some,  however,  have  ftrong- 
ly  recommended  the  ufe  of  afafoctida  under  the  form 
of  injection  ;  others  place  great  confidence  in  oil,  or 
oily  mixtures,  taken  by  the  mouth:  but  more  immediate 
benefit  is  derived  from  tepid  bathing,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  vitriolic  ether,  both  externally  and  internally. 

Sp.  IV.  Cynanche  pharyngea.  i8r 

Cynanche  pharyngea,  Sauv.  fp.  6.  Eller  de  cogn. 
et  cur.  fedl.  7. 

Angifiae  iiiflammatoriae,  fp.  4.  Boerh.  804. 

This  is  not  materially  different  from  the  cynanche 
tonfillaris  ;  only  that  the  inflammation  is  faid  to  begin 
in  the  pharynx,'  though  Dr  Cullen  fays  he  never  knew 
an  inftance  of  it.  The  iymptoms  are  almoft  the  fame, 
and  the  cure  is  precifely  fo  with  that  of  the  cynanche 
tonfillaris. 

Sp.  V.  Cynanche  parotid/ea.  18* 

Cynanche  parotidcea,  Sauv.  fp.  14.  GciITis  Oreie- 
lons  et  OurleS,  Tijfot  Avis  au  peuple,  N°  116. 
Encyclopedic ,  au  mot  Or  ell  Ions. 

Angina  externa,  Anglis  the  Mumps,  RuJ/el  CEcOn.  ^ 

Natur.  p.  1 14.  Scotls  the  Branks. 

Catafrhus  Bellinfulanus,  Sauv .  fp.  4. 

Offervazioni  di  GirbL  Gafpar'ty  Venez.  1 7 3 1  * 

Offervazioni  di  Targ.  <To%ettiy  Racolta  ima,  p.  176. 

This  is  a  difeafe  well  known  to  the  vulgar,  but 
little  taken  notice  of  by  medical  writers.  It  is  often 
epidemic,  and  manifeftly  contagious.  It  comes  on 
with  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  which  is  foon  af¬ 
ter  attended  with  a  confiderable  tumof  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  fauces  anck  neck.  The  fwelling  appears  firft  as 
a  glandular  moveable  tumor  at  the  corner  of  th<* 
lower  jaw  ;  but  it  foon  becomes  uniformly  diffufed 
over  a  great  part  of  the  neck,  fometimes  ort  one  fide 
only,  but  more  Commonly  on  both.  The  fwelling 
continues  to  increafe  till  the  fourth  day;  but  from 
that  period  it  declines,  and  in  a  few  days  mo te  goes 
off  entirely.  As  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces  recedes, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  fome  tumor  af» 
fe<fts  the  tefticles  in  the  male  fex,  or  the  breafts  in 
the  female.  Thefe  tumors  are  fometimes  large, 
hard,  and  fomewhat  painful ;  but  are  feldom  either 
very  painful  or  of  long  continuance.  The  pyrexia 
attending  this  difeafe  is  commonly  flight,  and  goe$ 
off  with  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces  ;  but  fometimes, 
when  the  fwelling  of  the  tefticles  does  not  fucceed  to 
that  of  the  fauces,  or  when  the  one  or  the  other  has 
been  fuddenly  repreffed,  the  pyrexia  becomes  more 
confiderable,  is  often  attended  with  delirium,  and  has 
fometimes  proved  fatal.  .  . 

As  this  difeafe  commonly  runs  itscourfe  without  ei* 
ther  dangerous  or  troublefome  fymptoms,  fo  it  hardly 
requires  any  remedies.  An  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and 
avoiding  cold,  are  all  that  will  be  commonly  neceffary. 

But  when,  upon  the  receding  of  the  fwellings,  the  py¬ 
rexia  comes  to  be  confiderable,  and  threatens  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  proper,  by  warn  fo¬ 
mentations# 
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Phlegma-  mentations,  to  bring  beck  the  fwelling  ;  and  by  vomit- 

iix.  ing,  bleeding,  or  bliftering,  to  obviate  the  confequen- 
ces  q£  its  abfence. 

183  Genus  XI.  PNEUMONIA. 

Febris  pneumonica,  Hojfm .  II.  136. 

x^4  Sp.  I.  Peripneumonia. 

Peripneumony>  or  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs* 

Peripneumonia,  Sauv.  gen.  112.  Lin .  34.  Vog. 
51.  &7£.  gelt.  3 1 1 .  820.  Juncker  67. 

Peripneumonia  pura  five  vera  Audlgrum, 

fp- r- 

Peripneumonia  gaftrica,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1 .  Morgagni 
de  cauf.  et  fed.  Epift.  xx.  art.  30,  31. 

Peripneumonia  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Peripneumonia  notha,  Sydenh.  fe&.  6.  cap.  4. 
Boerb.  867.  Morgagni  de  cauf.  et  fed.  Epift. 
xxi.  1 1 — 15. 

.  Peripneumonia  putrida,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Peripneumonia  ardens,  Sauv.  fp.  3* 

Peripneumonia  maligna,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Peripneumonia' typhoAes,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Amphimerina  peripneumonica,  Sauv.  fp.  15* 

185  Sp.  II.  Pleuritis.- 

The  Pleurify,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura . 

Pleuritis,  Sauv.  gen.  103.  Lin.  27.  Vog.  56.  Sag. 
gen.  303.  Boerb,.  875*  Junch.  67. 

Paraph renelis,  Sauv.  gen.  102.  Lin.  26. 

Paraphrepitis,  Vog .  55.  Boerb.  907. 

Diaphragmitis,  &z§-.  gen.  304. 

Pleuritis  vera,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Boerb.  875.  Verna 
princeps  morb.  acut;.  pleuritis,  1.  1.  cap.  2,  3. 
Zeviani  della  parapleuritide,  cap.  3..  Morgagni 
de  fed.  et  cauf.  morb.  Epift.  xx.  art.  56.  xxi.  45* 
Wendt  de  pleuritide,  apud  Sandifort,  theft  ii. 

Pleuritis  pulmonis,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Zevian.  dell,  para- 
pleur.  iii.  28,  &c. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  pleuro-peripneumonia,  peripneu- 
mo-pleuritis  Audlorum.  Baronins  de  pleuri-pneu- 
monia.  Ill.  Halleri  opufcul.  patholog.  obf.  13. 
Morgagni  de  fed.  et  cauf.  Epift.  xx.  et  xxi.  paf- 
iim.  Cleghorn,  Minorca,  p.  247.  Friller  de  pleuri¬ 
tide,  aph.  1,  2,  3.  cap.  i.  8.  Huxhaniy  Differt.  on 
pleurjfles,  See.  chap.  i.  Ill.  Pvingler  Dif.  of  the 
army. 

Pleuritis  convulfiva,  Sauv.  fp.  13.  Biancb.  Hift.  hep. 
Vol.  I.  p.  234. 

Pleuritis  hydrothoracica,  Sauv.  fp.  15.  Morgagni  de 
cauf.  et  fed.,  xx.  34. 

Pleuritis  dorfalis,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Verna ,  p.  3.  cap.  8. 

Pleuritis  mediaftini,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  P.  Sal.  Div.  de 
affec.  part.  cap.  6.  Friend ,  Hift*  Med.  de  Aven- 
zoare. 

Mediaftina,  Vog.  52. 

Pleuritis  pericardii,  Sauv.  fp.  5..  Verna ,  p.  iii. 
cap.  9. 

Parapleuritis,  Zeviani  della  parapleuritide. 

Pleurodyne  parapleuritis,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Paraphrenefis  diaphragmatica,  Sauv,  fp.  I.  De  Haen 
Rat.  med.  i.  7.  iii.  31. 

Paraphrenefis  pleuritica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Paraphrenefis  hepaticu,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 
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Under  the  general  head  of  Pneumonia ,  Dr  Cullen 
comprehends  all  inflammations  of  the  thoracic  yifeera, 
or  rnembrane  lining  the  infide  of  that  cavity  ;  as  the  v 
fymptoms  do  not  fufficiently  difbmguifh  the  feat  of  the 
affe&ion,  nor  does  a  difference  in  the  fituation  of  the 
affeded  place  make  any  difference  in  the  cure. 

Defcription.  Pneumonic  inflammation,  however  va¬ 
rious  in  the  feat,  always  difeovers  itfelf  by  pyrexia, 
difficult  breathing,  cough,  and  pain  in  fome  part  of 
the  thorax.  It  almoft  always  comes  on  with  a  cold 
ftage,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  other  fymptoms  of 
pyrexia  *,  though  in  fome  few  inftances  the  pulfe  may 
not  be  more  frequent,  nor  the  heat  of  the  body  increas¬ 
ed  beyond  what  *is  natural.  Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is~' 
from  the  beginning  accompanied  with  the  dther  fymp¬ 
toms  ;  but  frequently  it  is  formed  fome  hours  before 
them,  and  particularly  before  the  ‘pain  be  felt.  The 
pulfe  for  the  moft  part  is  frequent,  full,  ftrong,  hard, 
and  quick  ;  blit,  in  a  few  inftances,  efpecially  in  the 
advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  weak,  foft,  and  at 
the  fame  time  irregular.  The  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  moft  confiderable  in  infpiration,  both  becaufe  tlie. 
lungs  do  not  eafily  admit  of  a  full  dilatation,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  dilatation  increafes  the  pain  attending  the 
difeafe.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  alfo  greater' 
when  the  patient  is  in  one  poftqre  of  the  body  rather 
than  another.  It  is  generally  greater  when  h<e  lies  on 
the  fide  affedted  ;  though  fometimes  the  contrary  hap¬ 
pens.  Very  often  the  patient  cannot  lie  eafy  upon  ei¬ 
ther  fide,,  and  can  find  eafe  only  when  lying  on  the 
back  ;  and  fometimes  he  cannot  breathe  eafily,  except 
when  in  fomewhat  of  an  eredl  pofture.  The  cough,  in 
different  cafes,  is  more  or  lefs  urgent  or  painful.  It 
is  fometimes  dry,  or  without  any  expedloration,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  more  com¬ 
monly  it  is,  even  from  the  beginning,  moift,  and  the 
matter  fpit  up  various  both  in  confidence  and  colour, 
and  frequently  it  is  ftreaked  with  blood.  The  pain  is 
alfo  different  in  different  cafes,  and  felt  in  different  parts 
of  the  thorax,  but  moft  frequently  in  one  fide.  It  has 
been  laid  to  affedl  the  right  fide  more  frequently  than 
the  left ;  but  this  is  uncertain,  and  we  are  fure  that  the 
left  fide  has  been  very  often  affedled.  Sometimes  it  is 
felt  as  if  it  was  under  the  fternum  ;  fometimes  in  the 
back  between  the  fhoulders  ;  and  when  in  the  Tides,  its 
place  has  been  higher  or  lower,  more  forward  or  back¬ 
ward  ;  but  the  place  of  all  moft  frequently  affedled  is 
about  the  fixth  or  feventh  rib,  near  the  middle  of  its 
length,  or  a  little  more  forward.  The  pain  is  often 
fevere  and  pungent  ;  but  fometimes  more  dull  and  ob- 
tufe,  with  a  fenfe  of  weight  rather  than  of  pain.  It 
is  moft  efpecially  fevere  and  pungent  when  occupy¬ 
ing  the  place  laft  mentioned.  For  the  moft  part  it 
continues  fixed  in  one  part,  but  fometimes  fhoots  from 
the  fide  to  the  fcapula  on  one  hand,  or  to  the  fternum 
and  clavicle  on  the  other*. 

Dr  Cullen  fuppofes  that  the  difeafe  is  always  feat- 
ed,  or  at  leaft  begins,  in  fome  part  of  the  pleura,  ta¬ 
king  that  membrane  in  its  greateft  extent,  as  now 
commonly  underftood  ;  that  is,  as  covering  not  only 
the  internal  furface  of  the  cavity  ,of  the  thorax,  but  al¬ 
fo  as  forming  the  mediaftinum,  and  as  extended  over 
the  pericardium,  and  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
lungs#  But  as  the  fymptoms  never  clearly  indicate 
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where  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is,  there  is  but  little  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  different  names  by  which  it  has  been 
'  diftinguifhed.  The  term  pleurify  is  improperly  limited 
to  that  inflammation  which  begins  in  and  chiefly  af- 
fe&s  the  pleura  coftalis.  This  our  author  thinks  is  a 
rare  occurrence  ;  and  that  the  pneumonia  much  more 
frequently  begins  in  the  pleura  invefling  the  lungs, 
producing  all  the  fymptoms  which  belong  to  what 
hath  been  called  the  pleurith  vera.  The  word  peri* 
pneumony  has  been  applied  to  an  inflammation  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  parenchyma,  or  cellular  texture  of  the 
lungs,  and  having  its  feat  chiefly  there.  But  to  Dr 
Cullen  it  feems  very  doubtful  if  any  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  or  any  difeafe  which  has  been  call¬ 
ed  peripneumony ,  be  of  that  kind.  It  feems  probable, 
that  every  acute  inflammation  begins  in  membranous 
parts  ;  and  in  every  diffe&ion  of  perfons  who  have  died 
of  peripneumony,  the  external  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
or  fome  part  of  the  pleura,  has  appeared  to  have  been 
confiderably  affe&ed.  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  upper  furface  of  the  diaphragm,  has  been 
diflinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  p araphr emits ,  as  fup- 
pofed  to  be  attended  with  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of 
delirium,  rlfus  fardomcusy  and  other  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  an  inflammation  of  that 
portion  of  the  pleura,  and  affe&ing  alfo  even  the  muf- 
cular  fubflance  of  the  diaphragm,  has  often  taken 
place  without  any  of  the  fymptoms  above-mentioned  ; 
and  neither  the  difl'edions  which  have  fallen  under  Dr 
Cullen’s  obfervation,  nor  any  accounts  of  diffe&ions, 
fupport  the  opinion  that  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  diaphragm  is  attended  with  delirium  more 
commonly  than  any  other  pneumonic  inflammation. — 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  the  inflam¬ 
mation  may  begin  in  one  particular  part  of  the  pleura, 
the  morbid  affedion  is  commonly  communicated  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  membrane. 

The  pneumonic  inflammation,  like  others,  may  ter¬ 
minate  by  refolution,  fuppuration,  or  gangrene  :  but 
it  has  alfo  a  termination  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  namely, 
when  it  is  attended  with  an  effulion  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  which,  foon  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  vifcus, 
produces  a  fatal  fuffocation.  This  indeed  appears  to 
be  the  mofl  common  termination  of  pneumonic  inflam¬ 
mation  wrhen  it  ends  fatally  ;  for  upon  the  diffedion 
of  almofl  every  perfon  who  has  died  of  this  difeafe,  it 
appears  that  fuch  an  effufion  had  happened.  .  From 
the  fame  difledions  wre  learn,  that  pneumonic  inflam¬ 
mation  commonly  produces  an  exfudation  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  furface  of  the  pleura,  which  appears  partly  as  a 
foft  vifcid  cruft,  often  of  a  compad  membranous  form, 
covering  everywhere  the  furface  of  the  pleura,  and 
particularly  thofe  parts  where  the  lungs  adhere  to  the 
pleura  coftalis,  of  mediaftinum  ;  and  this  cruft  feems 
always  td  be  the  cement  of  fuch  adhefion.  The  fame 
exfudation  Ihows  itfelf  alfo  by  a  quantity  of  a  ferous 
fluid  commonly  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  and 
fome  exfudation  or  effufion  is  ufually  found  to  have 
been  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium.  .  It 
feems  likewife  probable,  that  an  effufion  of  this  kind 
is  fometimes  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  bronchiae  ; 
for  in  fome  perfons  who  have  died  after  labouring 
under  a  pneumonic  inflammation  for  a  few  days  only, 
the  bronchiae  have  been  found  filled  with  a  conlider- 
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able  quantity  of  ferous  and  thickilh  fluid,  whidh  muff  Pneumo- 

be  confidered  rather  as  the  effufion  above-mentioned,  ( _ 

having  had  its  thinner  parts  taken  off  by  refpiration, 
than  as  a  pusTo  fuddenly  formed  in  the  inflamed  pait. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  this  effufion,  as 
well  as  that  made  into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and 
pericardium,  may  be  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which  in  other  inflammations  is  poured  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  parts  inflamed,  and  there  con¬ 
verted  into  pus  ;  but  in  the  thorax  and  pericardium  it 
does  not  always  put  on  this  appearance,  becaufe  the 
cruft  covering  the  furface  prevents  the  abforption  of 
the  thinner  part.  This  abforption,  however,  may  be 
compenfated  in  the  bronchiae,  by  the  drying  power  of 
the  air ;  and  therefore  the  effufion  into  them  may  af- 
fume  a  more  purulent  appearance.  In  many  cafes  of 
pneumonic  inflammation,  when  the  expe&oration  is 
very  copious,  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole 
proceeds  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  bronchiae  ; 
and  it  feems  probable  that  a  great  part  of  it  may  come 
from  the  effufed  ferous  fluid  juft  mentioned  ;  and  this 
too  will  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  expe&ora- 
tion  being  fo  often  purulent.  Perhaps  the  fame  thing 
will  account  for  that  purulent  matter  found  in  the 
bronchiae,  which  Mr  de  Haen  fays  he  had  often  ob¬ 
ferved  when  there  was  no  ulceration  in  the  lungs, 
and  which  he  accounts  for  in  a  very  ftrange  manner, 
namely,  by  fuppofing  a  pus  formed  in  the  circulating 
blood. 

Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  the  effufion  into  the 
bronchiae  above-mentioned  often  concurs  with  the  ef¬ 
fufion  of  red  blood  into  the  cellular  fubflance  of  the 
lungs  to  occafion  the  fatal  fuffocation  which  frequent¬ 
ly  terminates  peripneumony  ;  that  the  effufion  of  ferum 
alone  may  have  this  effe&  :  and  that  the  ferum  poured 
out  in  a  certain  quantity,  rather  than  any  debility  in 
the  powers  of  expe&oration,  is  the  caufe  of  that  ceffa- 
tion  of  fpitting  which  precedes  the  fatal  event ;  for  in 
many  cafes  the  expe&oration  has  ceafed,  when  no  other 
4  fymptoms  of  debility  have  appeared,  and  when,  upon 
diffe&ion,  the  bronchiae  have  been  full  of  liquid  matter. 

Nay,  it  is  even  probable,  that  in  fome  cafes  fuch  an 
effufion  may  take  place  without  any  fymptoms  of  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation  ;  and  in  other  cafes  the  effufion  tak¬ 
ing  place  may  feem  to  remove  the  fymptoms  of  in¬ 
flammation  which  had  appeared,  before,  and  thus  ac¬ 
count  for  thofe  unexpe&ed  fatal  terminations  which 
have  fometimes  happened. 

Pneumonic  inflammation  feldom  terminates  by  refo¬ 
lution,  without  being  attended  with  fome  evident  eva¬ 
cuation.  An  haemorrhage  from  the  nofe  happening  on 
fome  of  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe  has  fometimes  put 
an  end  to  it  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  an  evacuation  from 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  bilious  evacuation  by.ftool, 
and  an  evacuation  of  urine  with  a  copious  fediment, 
have  feverally  had  the  fame  effe&  ;  but  fuch  occur¬ 
rences  have  been  rare.  The  evacuation  moft  frequent¬ 
ly  attending,  and  feeming  to  have  the  greateft  effe&  in 
promoting  refolution,  is  an  expe&oration  of  a  thick, 
white,  or  yellowifh  matter,  a  little  ftreaked  with  blood, 
copious,  and  brought  up  without  much  or  violent 
coughing.  Very  frequently  the  refolution  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  is  attended  with,  and  perhaps  produced  by,  a  fweat, 
which  is  warm,  fluid,  copious,  over  the  whole  body, 
and  attended  with  an  abatement  of  the  frequency  of 
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Pblegma-  the  pulfe,  heat  of  the  bod)*,  and  other  febrile  fymp- 
f3*'  toms.  Although,  from  the  hillory  now  given,  it  ap- 
pears  that  pleurify  and  peripneumony  cannot  with 
propriety  be  confidered  as  different  difeafes,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  in  different  cafes  this  affection  occurs 
with  an  affemblage  of  fymptoms  feparate  and  diftindl. 
Thus  even  Dr  Cullen  himfelf,  in  his  Nofology,  has 
defined  pleuritis  to  confill  in  pyrexia,  attended  with 
pungent  pain  of  the  fide,  painful  refpiration,  difficulty 
of  lying  down,  particularly  on  the  affedled  fide,  and 
diilreffing  cough,  in  the  beginning  dry,  but  afterwards 
humid,  and  often  with  bloody  expedfo ration.  While 
again  he  has  defined  peripneumony  to  confift  in  pyrexia, 
attended  with  a  dull  pain  under  the  fternum  and  between 
the  fhoulders,  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing,  humid 
cough,  expedtoration  generally  bloody,  a  foft  pulfe,  and 
ft  tumid  livid  appearance  of  the  countenance.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  fets  of  fymp¬ 
toms  chiefly  arifes  from  a  date  of  adlive  inflammation, 
and  the  fecond  from  effufion.  Thus,  in  certain  cafes, 
the  fymptoms  may  appear  perfe&ly  feparate  and  di- 
ftindl  ,•  but  more  frequently  both  inflammation  and  ef- 
fufion  are  united ;  and  thus  the  fymptoms  in  both  defi¬ 
nitions  are  inr  general  combined  in  the  fame  patient. 

Canfes  of,  and perfons  fuljefl  to ,  this  dif order .  The 
remote  caufe  of  pneumonic  inflammation  is  commonly 
cold  applied  to  the  body,  obftru&ing  perfpiration,  and 
determining  to  the  lungs,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
lungs  themfclves  are  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  cold. 
Thefe  circumftances  operate  chiefly  when  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  diathefis  prevails  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  therefore 
thofe  principally  affected  with  this  difeafe  are  perfons 
of  the  greateft  vigour,  in  cold  climates,  in  the  winter 
feafon,  and  particularly  in  the  fpring,  when  viciffitudes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  frequent.  This  difeafe,  however, 
may  arife  in  any  feafon  when  fuch  varieties  take  place. 
Other  remote  caufes  alfo  may  have  a  fhare  in  produ¬ 
cing  this  di {temper  ;  fuch  as  every  means  of  obftrudt- 
ing,  {training,  or  otherwife  injuring,  the  pneumonic 
organs.  The  pneumonic  inflammation  has  fometimes 
been  fo  much  an  epidemic,  that  it  hath  been  fufpe£t- 
ed  of  depending  on  a  fpecitic  contagion  ;  but  Dr 
Cullen  never  met  with  an  inftance  of  its  being  conta¬ 
gious. 

Prognofis .  In  pneumonic  inflammations,  a  violent 
pyrexia  is  always  dangerous.  The  danger,  however, 
is  chiefly  denoted  by  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  When 
the  patient  can  lie  on  one  fide  only  ;  when  he  can  lie 
on  neither  fide,  but  only  on  his  back  ;  when  he  cannot 
breathe  with  tolerable  eafe,  except  when  the  trunk 
of  his  body  is  ereft  ;  when  even  in  this  poflure  the 
breatning  is  very  difficult,  and  attended  with  a  turgef- 
cence  and  fluihing  of  the  face,  with  partial  fweats 
about  the  head  and  neck,  and  an  irregular  pulfe  ;  thefe 
circumftances  mark  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  ;  and  confequently,  in  proportion,  the 
danger  of  the  difeafe.  A  frequent  violent  cough,  ag¬ 
gravating  the  pain,  is  always  the  fymptom  of  an  obfti- 
nate  difeafe;  and  as  the  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  re- 
folved  without  fome  expe&oration,  fo  a  dry  cough 
muft  always  be  an  unfavourable  fymptom. 

I  he  proper  chara&eriftics  of  the  expe&oration  have 
been  already  laid  down  ;  and  though  an  expe&oration 
wnich  has  not  thefe  marks  muft  indicate  a  doubtful 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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ftate  of  the  difeafe,  yet  the  colour  alone  can  give 
certain  progr.oftic.  An  acute  pain,  very  much  inter¬ 
rupting  infpiration,  is  always  the  mark  of  a  violent  dif¬ 
eafe  ;  but  not  of  a  more  dangerous  difeafe  than  an  ob- 
tufe  pain  attended  with  very  difficult  refpiration. 

When  the  pains,  which  had  at  firft  afle&ed  one  fide 
only,  (hall  afterwards  fpread  into  the  other ;  or  when, 
leaving  the  fide  firft  affefted,  they  pais  entirely  into  the 
other ;  thefe  are  always  marks  of  a  dangerous  difeafe. 
A  delirium  coming  on  during  a  pneumonic  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  always  a  fymptom  denoting  much  danger. 

When  pneumonic  diforders  terminate  fatally,  it  is 
on  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  the  firft  week,  from  the 
third  to  the  feventh.  This  is  the  moft  common  cafe  ; 
but,  in  a  few  inllances,  death  has  happened  at  a  later 
period.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  but  admitting  of 
refolution,  this  alfo  happens  frequently  in  the  conrfeof 
the  firft  week  ;  but  in  a  more  moderate  difeafe  the  re- 
folution  is  often  put  off  to  the  fecond  week.  The  dif¬ 
eafe  generally  fuffers  a  remiffion  on  fome  of  the  days 
from  the  third  to  the  feventh  :  which,  however,  may 
be  often  fallacious,  as  the  difeafe  fometimes  returns 
again  with  as  much  violence  as  before  ;  and  in  fuch  a 
cafe  with  great  danger.  Sometimes  it  difappears  on 
the  third  day,  while  an  eryfipelas  makes  its  appearance 
on  fome  external  part  ;  and  if  this  continue  fixed,  the 
pneumonic  inflammation  does  not  recur.  If  the  difeafe 
continue  beyond  the  14th  day,  it  will  terminate  in  a 
fuppuration,  or  Phthisis.  The  termination  by  gan- 
grene  js  much  more  rare  than  has  been  imagined  ;  and 
when  it  does  occur,  it  is  ufually  joined  with  the  termi¬ 
nation  by  effufion  ;  the  fymptoms  of  the  one  being 
hardly  diftinguifhable  from  thole  of  the  other. 

Cure.  This  muft  proceed  upon  the  general  plan 
mentioned  under  Synocha  ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  part  affe<fted,  the  remedies  muft  be 
employed  early,  and  as  fully  as  poffible  :  and  thefe  are 
chiefly  dire&ed  with  one  of  three  views,  viz.  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  refolution  of  the  inflammation  in  the  tho¬ 
rax,  for  mitigating  the  urgent  fymptoms  before  a  re¬ 
folution  can  be  effe&ed,  and  for  countera&ing  or  ob^ 
viating  the  confequences  of  the  difeafe.  Venefedion  is 
the  remedy  chiefly  to  be  depended*  on  ;  and  may  be 
done  in  either  arm,  as  the  furgeon  finds  moft  conve¬ 
nient  ;  and  the  quantity  taken  away  ought  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  be  as  large  as  the  patient's  ftrength  will  allow. 
Phe  remiffion  of  pain,  and  the  relief  of  refpiration, 
during  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  may  limit  the  quanti¬ 
ty  to  be  then  drawn  ;  but  if  thefe  fymptoms  of  relief 
do  not  appear,  the  bleeding  fliould  be  continued  to  ?» 
confiderable  extent,  unlefs  fymptoms  of  a  beginning 
fyncope  come  on.  It  is  feldom  that  one  bleeding 
however  large,  will  cure  this  difeafe  ;  and  though  the 
pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  much  relieved 
by  the  firft  bleeding,  thefe  fymptoms  commonly  and 
after  no  long  interval  recur,  often  with  as  much  vio¬ 
lence  as  before.  In  this  cafe  the  bleeding  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  even  on  the  fame  day,  and  perhaps  to  the  fame 
quantity  as  before.  Sometimes  the  fecond  bleeding 
may  be  larger  than  the  firft.  There  are  perfons  who, 
by  their  conftitution,  are  ready  to  faint  even  upon  a 
fmall  bleeding  ;  and  in  fuch  perfons  this  may  prevent 
the  drawing  fo  much  blood  at  firft  as  a  pneumonic  in¬ 
flammation  may  require :  but  as  the  fame  perfons  are 
^  found 
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Phlefrma.  found  to  bear  after-bleedings  better  than  the  firft,  this 
fii.  allows  the  i'econd  and  fubfequent  bleedings  to  be  lar- 

-v - '  ger,  and  to  fuch  a  quantity  as  the  fymptoms  of  the  dit- 

eafe  may  feem  to  require.  t 

Bleedings  are  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  itate 
of  the  fymptoms,  and  they  will  be  more  efFe&ual  when 
praftifed  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  three  days  than  af- 
1  erwards  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  omitted  though  four 
davs  of  the  difeafe  may  already  have  elapfed.  If  the 
phvfician  has  not  been  called  in  time,  or  the  firft  bleed¬ 
ings  have  not  been  fufficiently  large,  or  even  though 
they  fttould  have  procured  fome  remiffion,  yet  upon  the 
return  of  the  urgent  fymptoms,  bleeding  may  be  re¬ 
peated  at  any  time  within  the  firft  fortnight,  or  even 
after  that  period,  if  a  fuppuration  be  not  evident,  or  it 
afterafeeming  folution  the  difeafe  (hall  have  returned. 

With  refpetl  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may 
be  taken  away  with  fafety,  no  general  rules  can  be  gi¬ 
ven  ;  as  it  muft  be  very  different'according  to  the  itate 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  In 
an  adult  male  of  tolerable  ftrengtli,  a  pound  avoirdu¬ 
pois  of  blood  is  a  full  bleeding.  Any  quantity  above 
20  ounces  is  a  large,  and  any  quantity  below  12  is  a 
fmall,  bleeding.  An  evacuation  of  four  or  five  pounds, 
in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days,  is  generally  as  much 
as  moft  patients  will  bear;  but  if  the  intervals  between 
the  bleedings,  and  the  whole  of  the  time  during  which 
the  bleedings  have  been  employed,  have  been  long,  the 
quantity  taken  upon  the  whole  may  be  greater. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  hath  been  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  can  be  taken 
in  that  manner  with  fafety,  fome  blood  may  ftill  be 
taken  by  cupping  and  fcarifying.  Tins  will  especially 
be  proper,  when  the  recurrence  of  the  pain,  rather  than 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  becomes,  the  urgent  fymp- 
tom ;  and  then  the  cupping  and  fcarihcation  (hould  he 
made  as  near  as  poftible  to  the  pained  pait. 

.An  exploration  fometimes  takes  place  very  early 
in  this  difeafe  ;  but  if  the  fymptoms  continue  urgent, 
the  bleedings  muft  be  repeated  notwitliftanding  the  ex- 
peftoration  :  but  in  a  more  advanced  ftate,  and  when 
the  fymptoms  have  fuffered  a  confiderable  remiffion,  we 
may  then  truft  the  cure  to, the  expectoration  alone.  It 
is  not  obferved  that  bleeding,  during  the  firft  days  ot 
the  difeafe,  (tops  expectoration  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
hath  been  often  found  to.  promote  it ;  and  it  is  only  in 
a  more  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  patient 
has  been  already  exhaufted  by  large  evacuations  and  a 
continuance  of  his  illnefs,  that  bleeding  feems  to  put 
a  ftop  to  expectoration;  and  even  then,  this  ftoppage 
feems  not  to  take  place  fo  much  from  the  powers  of 
expectoration  being  weakened  by  bleeding,  as  by  its 
favouring  tlie  ferous  eflvdion  in  the  bronc.ua;,  alieady 

taken  notice  of.  ...  ,  .  . ■ 

Befides  bleeding,  every  part  of  tlie  antipUogiftic  re- 
eimen  ought  here  to  be  carefully  employed  :  the  pa¬ 
tient  muft  keep  out  of  bed  as  much  as  he  can  bear  ; 
muft  have  plenty  of  warm  diluting  drinks,  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  vegetable  acids,  accompanied  with  nitre  or 
fome  other  cooling  neutral  fait;  and  the  belly  alfo 
ought  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters  or  cool¬ 
ing  laxative  medicines.  Vomiting  m  the  beginning 
is  dangerous;  but  in  a  fomewhat  advanced  itate  ot  the 
difeafe  emetics  have  been  found  the  beft  means  01  pro¬ 
moting  expeftoration.  Fomentation?  and  poultices 
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to  the  pained  part  have  been  found  ufcful ;  but  blifter-  Pne’!“°- 
is  found  to  be  much  more  effectual.  A  blifter, 


however, "ought  not  to  be  applied  till  at  lead  one  bleed- 
ing  hath  been  premifed,  as  venefe&ion  is  lets  effectual 
when  the  irritation  of  a  blifter  is  prefent.  .  If  the  du- 
eafe  be  moderate,  a  blifter  may  be  applied  immediately 
after  the  firft  bleeding  ;  but  in  violent  cafes,  where  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  a  fecond  bleeding  may  foon  be 
neceffary  after  the  firft,  it  will  be  proper  to  delay 
the  blifter  till  after  the  fecond  bleeding,  when  it  may 
be  fuppofed  that  the  irritation  occafioned  by  the  blitter 
will  be  over  before  another  bleeding  becomes  neceilary. 

It  may  frequently  be  of  ufe  in  this  difeafe  to  repeat 
the  bliftering;  and  in  that  cafe  the  plafters  (hould  al¬ 
ways  be  applied  fomewhere  on  the  thorax,  for  when 
applied  to  more  diftant  parts  they  have  little  effect. 
The  keeping  the  bliftered  parts  open,  and  making  what 
is  called  a  perpetual  blijkr,  has  much  lefs  effeCt  than  a 

repeated  bliftering.  c 

Many  methods  have  been  propofed  for  promoting 
expeftoration,  but  none  appear  to  be  Efficiently ■  et- 
feftual ;  and  fome  of  them,  being  acrid  ftimulant  iub- 
ftances,  are  not  very  fafe.  The  gums  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  feem  to  be  too  heating  ;  the  fquills  lefs  fo ;  but 
they  are  not  very  powerful,  and  fometimes  inconve¬ 
nient,  by  the  conftant  naufea  they  occafion.  I  he  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  may  be  of  fervice  as  an  expectorant,  but 
it  ought  to  be  referved  for  an  advanced  itate  ot  the 
difeafe.  Mucilaginous  and  oily  demulcents  appear  to 
be  ufeful,  by  allaying  that  acrimony  of  the  mucus 
which  occafions  too  frequent  coughing  ;  and  which 
coughing  prevents  the  ftagnation  and  -thickening  o 
the  mucus,  and  thereby  its  becoming  mild,  i  he  re¬ 
ceiving  into  the  lungs  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  vinegar,  has  often  proved  tifetul  in 
promoting  expeftoration  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  the 
machine  called  the  Inhaler,  lately  invented  by  Dr 

Mudge  of  Plymouth,  promifes  to  be  of  great  iervice. 
But  of  all  others,  the  antimonial  emetics,  given  in 
naufeating  dofes,  promife  to  be  the  moft  powerful  for 
promoting  expectoration.  The  kermes  mineral  hath 
been  greatly  recommended  ;  but  doth  not  feem  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  emetic  tartar  or  antimonial  wine; 
and  the  dofe  of  the  kermes  is  much  more  uncertain 

than  that  of  the  others.  .  ,  - 

Though  this  difeafe  often  terminates  by  a  (ponta- 
neons  fweating,  this  evacuation  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  art,  unlefs  with  much  caution.  When,  alter 
fome  remiffion  of  the  fymptoms,  fpontaneous  fweats 
arife,  they  may  be  encouraged  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
without  much  heat,  and  without  ftimulant  medicines. 
If  however,  the  fweats  be  partial  and  clammy  only,, 
and  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing  ftill  remain,  it  will 
be  very  dangerous  to  encourage  them. 

Phyficians  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
ufe  of  opiates  in  pneumonic  affeaions.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and 
before  bleeding  and  bliftering  have  produced  lome 
remiffion  of  the  pain,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  opiates  have  a  bad  tendency,  by  their  increaf- 
ing  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  other  inflamma¬ 
tory  fymptoms.  But  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of 
the  difeafe,  when  the  difficulty  of  breathing  has  abated, 
and  when  the  urgent  fymptom  is  a  cough,  proving  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  continuance  of  pain  and  want 
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Phlegma-  reft,  opiates  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage 

fias.  and  fafety.  The  interruption  of  the  expectoration 

^ ""’V  "  which  they  feem  to  occafion,  is  for  a  (hort  time  only  ; 

and  they  feem  often  to  promote  it,  as  they  occafion  a 
ftagnation  of  what  was  by  frequent  coughing  diffi- 
pated  infenfibly  :  and  therefore  give  the  appearance  of 
what  phyficians  have  called  concotted  matter . 

Opium  combined  with  calomel  has  of  late  been 
highly  extolled  in  this  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes 
by  Dr  Hamilton  of  Lynn-Regis;  who  has  given  a  full 
account  of  the  fuccefs  attending  his  pra&ice  with  this 
remedy,  for  the  fpace  of  1 6  years,  in  the  9th  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries.  And  fince 
his  recommendation,  the  fame  remedy  has  often  been 
employed  by  others  with  great  benefit. 

*g6  Vomica ,  or  Abfcefs  of  the  Lungs . 

Vomica,  Boerh.  835,  Junck .  35. 

Pleurodyne  vomica,  Sauv.  fp.  21. 

This  fometimes  follows  pneumonia,  though  the  cafe 
is  not  frequent.  The  fymptoms  of  it  fo  much  refemble 
the  phthifis,  that  it  can  mod  properly  be  treated  of 
under  that  head. 

187  Empyema. 

This  is  another  confequence  of  a  pneumonia  termi¬ 
nating  unfavourably,  and  is  occafioned  by  the  effufion 
of  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  producing  a  lingering  and  painful  diforder, 
very  often  incurable. 

Defcriptio/i.  The  firfl  fign  of  an  empyema  is  a 
ceffation  of  the  pain  in  the  breafl,  which  before  was 
continual  :  this  is  followed  by  a  fenfation  of  weight 
on  the  diaphragm  ;  and  a  fluctuation  of  matter,  fome¬ 
times  making  a  noife  that  may  be  heard  by  the  by¬ 
danders  :  the  acute  fever  is  changed  into  a  heCtic,  with 
an  exacerbation  at  night :  a  continual  and  troublefome 
dry  cough  remains.  The  refpiration  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  becaufe  the  lungs  are  prevented  by  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  fully  expanding  themfelves.  The  patient 
can  lie  eafily  on  that  fide  where  the  matter  is  effufed, 
but  not  on  the  other,  becaufe  then  the  weight  of  the 
matter  on  the  mediadinum  produces  uneafinefs.  The 
more  the  he&ic  heat  is  augmented,  the  more  is  the 
body  emaciated,  and  its  ftrength  decayed.  In  fome 
there  is  danger  of  fuffocation  when  they  (loop  down, 
which  goes  off  when  they  alter  that  poflure  of  the 
body;  and  in  fome  there  is  a  purulent  fpitting. — 
Thefe  fymptoms  are  accompanied  with  great  anxiety, 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  faflitings.  Sometimes 
the  patients  have  a  fenfation  like  a  hot  vapour  afcend- 
ing  from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  to  their  mouth. 
Others,  in  a  more  advanced  date  of  the  difeafe,have  a 
putrid  tade  in  the  mouth.  At  the  fame  time,  profufe 
night  fweats  wafle  the  body,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  The  face  at  firfl:  grows  red  on  that  fide  where 
the  matter  lies,  at  lad  the  Hippocratic  face  comes  on, 
and  the  eyes  become  hollow.  The  pulfe,  efpecially 
on  the  affeaed  fide,  is  quick,  but  more  frequently  in¬ 
termitting.  Sometimes  the  nails  are  crooked,  and 
pudules  appear  on  the  thorax  ;  and  frequently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tedimony  of  Hippocrates,  the  feet  fwell, 
and,  on  the  affeaed  fide  of  the  bread*  there  is  an  in¬ 
flation  and  fwelling  of  the  fkin. 
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Caufes ,  &c.  An  empyema  may  arife  either  from  Empyema, 
the  burding  of  a  vomica  of  the  lungs,  or  from  a  fup-  J 

puration  taking  place  after  the  inflammatory  Aage  of 
the  pneumonia  ;  or  fometimes  from  a  fuppuration  in 
the  cafe  of  a  quinfy,  when  the  inflammation  had  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  afpera  arteria,  from  whence  arifes  a 
kind  of  bloody  fpittle,  and  the  patients  are  affli&ed 
with  an  empyema,  unlefs  they  die  on  the  7th  day  of 
the  difeafe,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Hippo¬ 
crates.  It  may  arife  alfo  from  external  violence,  as 
wounds  of  the  thorax,  &c.  blood  extravafated,  cor¬ 
rupted,  or  changed  into  pus.  Like  the  vomica,  it  is 
a  rare  didemper,  but  may  attack  all  thofe  fubjeft  to 


pneumonia. 

Prognofis.  Very  few  recover  after  an  empyema 
has  been  once  formed,  efpecially  if  the  operation  of 
paracentefis  be  negleaed.  .  After  this  operation  is 
performed,  if  a  great  quantity  of  bloody  fetid  pus  be 
difcharged,  if  the  fever  continue,  and  if  the  patient  fpit 
up  a  purulent,  pale,  frothy,  livid,  or  green  matter, 
with  a  decay  of  drength,  there  is  no  hope  :  But 
when  a  fmall  quantity  of  pus,  of  a  white  colour,  not 
very  fetid,  is  difcharged  ;  when  the  fever  and  third 
prefently  ceafe,  the  appetite  returns,  and  feces  of  a 
good  confidence  are  difcharged,  the  drength  alfo  re¬ 
turning  in  fome  degree  ;  there  is  then  hope  of  a  per- 
fea  recovery.  If  the  matter  be  not  dried  up  in  feven 
weeks  time,  the  difeafe  readily  changes  to  a  fidulous 
ulcer,  which  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  An  empyema 
affeaing  both  fides  of  the  thorax  is  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  affeas  only  one. 

Cure.  This  confids  in  evacuating  the  purulent 
matter  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which  is 
bed  done  by  the  operation  of  paracentefis.  See 
Surgery.  Afterwards  the  ulcer  is  to  be  treated  with 
abdergent  and  confolidating  medicines,  and  the  fame 
internal  ones  are  to  be  given  as  in  a  Phthisis. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Heart.  188 

Carditis,  Sauv.  gen.  III.  Fog.  54- 

Pericarditis,  Fog.  , 

Carditis  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Senac.  Traite  de 
Cceur,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  Meckel ,  Mem.  de  Berlin,  1756. 

Eryfipelas  pulmonis,  Lomm.  Obferv.  lib.  ii. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  is  attended  with  all  the 
fymptoms  of  pneumonia,  but  in  a  higher  degree  ;  it 
is  befides  faid  to  be  accompanied  with  hydrophobic 
fymptoms,  fainting,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  feem- 
ing  madnefs,  a  funk  and  irregular  pulfe,  watery  eyes,, 
and  a  dejected  countenance,  with  a  dry  and  black 
tongue.  On  diffeftion,  the  heart  and  pericardium  are 
found  very  much  inflamed,  and  even  ulcerated,  with 
many  polypous  concretions. 

Caufes,  See.  The  fame  as  in  the  pneumonia. 

Prognofis.  In  the  carditis  the  prognofis  is  more 
unfavourable  than  in  the  pneumonia  ;  and  indeed,  un- 
lefs  the  difeafe  very  quickly  terminates,  it  mud  prove 
fatal,  on  account  of  the  condant  and  violent  motion  of 
the  heart,  which  exafperates  the  inflammation,  and  in- 
creafes  all  the  fymptoms. 

Cure.  Here  bleeding  is  neceffary  in  as  great  :t 
degree  as  the  patient  can  poffibly  bear,  together  with 
Y  2  bli dering, 
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Phlegma-  bliftering,  and  the  antiphlogidic  regimen  likewife  car- 

fuE#  ried  to  a  greater  height  than  in  the  pneumonia  ;  but 
the  general  method  is  the  fame  as  in  other  inflamma¬ 
tory  difeafes. 

Genus  XIV.  PERITONITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum. 

Sp.  I.  Inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum  properly  fo 
called. 

Peritonitis,  V og.  62.  Lieutad .  Hid.  anat.  med. 
lib.  i.  obf.  3.  Raygerus  apud  eund.  lib.  i.  obf.  341. 
Morgagn .  de  fed.  LVII.  20. 

190  Sp.  II.  Inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum  extended 

over  the  Omentum. 

Epiploitis,  Sativ.  gen.  106.  Sag.  gen.  308. 

Omentitis,  Vog .  6 1 . 

Omenti  inflammatio,  Boerh.  958.  et  Ill.  Van  Sw'te - 
teriy  Comm.  Stork .  An.  Med.  I.  132.  Ilulme  on 
the  puerperal  fever. 

1 91  Sp.  III.  Inflammation  of  the  Peritonaeum  flretched 

over  the  Mefentery . 

Mefenteritis,  Vog.  60. 

Enteritis  mefenterica,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Genus  XV.  GASTRITIS. 

19'2>  Inf  animation  of  the  Stomach . 

193  A.  Gastritis  Phlegmonodaea,  cr  the  genuine  Gafritis. 

Gaftritis  legitima,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Eller,  dc  cogn.  et 
cur.  morb.  fe£t.  xii.  Haller .  obf.  14.  hid.  3. 
Lieut .  Hid.  anat.  Med.  lib.  i.  74. 

Gadritis  eryfipelatofa,  Sauv .  fp.  4. 

Cardialgia  inflammatoria,  Sauv.  fp.  13.  Tralles ,  de 
opio,  feed.  ii.  p.  231. 

Thefe  difeafes  Dr  Cullen  has  thought  proper  to 
confider  all  under  the  general  head  of  Gastritis,  as 
there  are  no  certain  ligns  by  which  they  can  be  didin- 
guifhed  from  each  other,  and  the  method  of  cure  mud 
be  the  fame  in  all. 

Defcription.  The  inflammation  of  the  domach  is 
attended  with  great  heat  and  pain  in  the  epigadric 
region,  extreme  anxiety,  an  almod  continual  and  pain¬ 
ful  hiccough,  with  a  mod  painful  vomiting  of  every 
thing  taken  into  the  domach.  Sometimes  a  temporary 
madnefs  enfues  ;  and  there  is  an  indance  in  the  E- 
dinburgh  Medical  EfTays  of  the  diforder  being  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  hydrophobia.  The  pulfe  is  generally  more 
funk  than  in  other  inflammations,  and  the  fever  in¬ 
clines  to  the  nature  of  a  typhus.  The  diforder  is 
commonly  of  the  remitting  kind,  and  during  the  re¬ 
midions  the  pulfe  frequently  intermits.  During  the 
height  of  the  difeafe,  a  mortal  phrenfy  frequently 
fupervenes.  The  difeafe  terminates  on  the  fourth, 
feventh,  or  ninth  day,  or  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  ;  and  is  more  apt  to  end  in  a  gangrene  than 
pneumonic  inflammations,  and  more  frequently  in  a 
feirrhus  than  in  an  abfeefs. 

Caufes ,  & c.  The  inflammation  of  the  domach 
may  arife  from  any  acrid  fubdance  taken  into  it  ;  from 
a  vehement  pafiion,  too  large  draughts  of  cold  liquor, 
efpecially  when  the  perfon  is  very  hot ;  from  a  furfeit ; 
a  doppage  of  perfpiration  ;  repulfion  of  the  gout ; 
inflammations  of  the  neighbouring  vifeera  $  or  from 
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external  injuries,  fuch  as  wounds,  contunons,  See _ Guflritis. 

It  afFe&s  chiedy  thofe  of  a  plethoric  habit  and  hot  - — v — -j 
bilious  conditution. 

Prcgnofts.  This  difeafe  is  always  very  dangerous, 
and  the  prognolis  doubtful,  which  alfo  mud  always  be 
in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  fymptoms.  A 
cedation  of  pain,  coldnefs  about  the  prcecordia,  great 
debility,  with  a  languid  and  intermitting  pulfe,  with 
an  abatement  of  the  hiccough,  denote  a  gangrene  and 
fpeedy  death.  From  the  fenfibility  of  the  domach 
alfo,  and  its  great  connexion  with  the  red  of  the 
fydem,  it  mud  be  obvious,  that  an  inflammation  of 
it,  by  whatever  caufes  produced,  may  be  attended  with 
fatal  confequences  ;  particularly,  by  the  great  debility 
it  produces,  it  may  prove  fuddenly  fatal,  without  run¬ 
ning  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  inflammations. — Its' 
tendency  to  admit  of  refolution  may  be  known  by  its 
having  arifen  from  no  violent  caufe,  by  the  moderate 
date  of  the  fymptoms,  and  by  a  gradual  remiflion  of 
thefe  fymptoms  in  the  courfe  of  the  fird  or  at  mod  of 
the  fecond  week  of  the  difeafe.  The  tendency  to 
gangrene  may  be  fufpedled  from  the  fymptoms  con¬ 
tinuing  with  unremitting  violence,  notwithdanding  the 
ufe  of  proper  remedies  ;  and  a  gangrene  already  begun 
may  be  known  by  the  fymptoms  above  mentioned, 
particularly  great  debility  and  fudden  ceffation  of  pain. 

The  tendency  to  fuppuration  may  be  known  by  the 
fymptoms  continuing  but  in  a  moderate  degree  for 
more  than  one  or  two  weeks,  and  by  a  conliderable 
rerniflion  of  the  pain  while  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  anxi¬ 
ety  dill  remain.  When  an  abfeefs  has  been  formed, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  fird  abated  :  but  foon 
after  it  increafes,  with  frequent  cold  fiiivering,  and  an 
exacerbation  in  the  afternoon  and  evening ;  followed 
by  night  fweats,  and  other  fymptoms  of  hedlic  fever, 

Thefe  at  length  prove  fatal,  unlefs  the  abfeefs  open 
into  the  cavity  of  the  domach,  the  pus  be  evacuated 
by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  foon  healed. 

Cure.  It  appears  from  difle&ions,  that  the  domach 
may  very  often  be  inflamed  when  the  charadteridic 
marks  of  it  have  not  appeared  ;  and  therefore  we  are 
often  expofed  to  much  uncertainty  in  the  cure.  But 
when  we  have  fufTicient  evidence  that  a  date  of  adlive 
inflammation  has  taken  place  in  the  domach,  the 
principal  ohjedl  to  he  aimed  at  is  to  obtain  a  refolu¬ 
tion.  Before,  however,  this  can  be  accomplifhed,  it 
will  often  be  rmceflary  to  employ  meafures  with  the 
view  of  obviating  urgent  fymptoms.  When  the  fymp¬ 
toms  appear  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  the  cure 
is  to  be  attempted  by  large  and  repeated  bleedings  em¬ 
ployed  early'  in  the  difeafe  ;  and  from  thefe  wc  are 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe,  for 
it  will  commonly  become  fuller  and  fofter  after  the 
operation.  A  blider  ought  alfo  to  be  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  domach  ;  and  the  cure  will  be  aflided 
by  fomentations  of  the  whole  abdomen,  and  by  fre¬ 
quent  emollient  and  laxative  clyders.  The  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  the  domach  in  this  difeafe  will  admit  of  no  me¬ 
dicines  being  thrown  into  it  ;  and  if  any  can  be  fup- 
pofed  necefiary,  they  mud  be  exhibited  in  clyders. 

Diluting  drinks  may  be  tried  ;  but  they  mud  be  of 
the  very  milded  kind,  and  given  in  very  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  time.  Opiates,  in  whatever  manner  exhi¬ 
bited,  cannot  be  retained  in  the  domach  during  the 
fird  day's  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  when  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe  fhall  have  abated,  and  when  the  pain  and 

vomiting 
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hlegma-  vomiting  recur  at  intervals  only,  opiates  given  in 
fi*-  clyfters  may  frequently  be  employed  with  advantage  ; 
— v - and  after  bleeding  and  blifters  no  remedy  is  more  ef¬ 

fectual  either  in  allaying  the  pain  or  vomiting.  As 
foon  as  the  ftomach  will  retain  any  laxative,  gentle 
refrigerant  cathartics,  taken  by  the  mouth,  fuch  as 
the  foda  phofphorata,  foda  tartarifata,  or  the  like, 
are  productive  of  great  benefit.  A  tendency  to  gan¬ 
grene  in  this  difeafe  is  to  be  obviated  only  by  the 
means  juft  now  mentioned  ;  and  when  it  does  aCtually 
fupervene,  it  admits  of  no  remedy,  A  tendency  to 
fuppuration  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  fame  means  em¬ 
ployed  early  in  the  difeafe.  After  a  certain  period  it 
cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means  whatever  ;  and, 
when  aCtually  begun,  mull  be  left  to  nature  ;  the  only 
tiling  that  can  be  done  by  art  being  to  avoid  all  irri¬ 
tation. 

*94  B.  Gastritis  Erysitelatosa,  or  the  Eryfipelatous 

Gajlritls . 

Defcription .  This  fpecies  of  inflammation  takes 
place  in  the  ftomach  much  more  frequently  than  the 
former.  From  diffeCtions  it  appears  that  the  ftomach 
has  been  often  affeCted  with  inflammation,  when 
neither  pain  nor  fever  had  given  any  notice  of  it;  aiid 
fucli  is  juftly  looked  upon  to  have  been  of  the  eryfipe- 
latous  kind.  This  kind  of  inflammation  alfo  is  efpe- 
cially  to  be  expected  from  acrimony  of  any  kind  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ftomach  ;  and  would  certainly  occur  much 
more  frequently,  were  not  the  interior  furface  of  this 
organ  commonly  defended  by  mucus  exfuding  in  large 
quantity  from  the  numerous  follicles  placed  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  villous  coat.  On  many  oecafions, 
however,  the  exfudation  of  mucus  is  prevented,  or  the 
liquid  poured  out  is  of  a  lefs  vifeid  kind,  fo  as  to  be 
lefs  fitted  to  defend  the  fubjacent  nerves  ;  and  it  is  in 
fuch  cafes  that  acrid  matters  may  readily  produce  an 
eryfipelatous  affeClion  of  the  ftomach. 

In  many  cafes,  however,  this  kind  cf  inflammation 
cannot  be  difeovered,  as  it  takes  place  without  pain, 
pyrexia,  or  vomiting  :  but  in  fome  cafes  it  may  ; 
namely,  when  it  fpreads  into  the  cefophagus,  and  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  pharynx  and  on  the  whcle  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  mouth.  When  therefore  an  eryf  pelatbus 
inflammation  aftedfs  the  mouth  and  farces,  and  there 
iliall  be  at  the  fame  time  in  the  ftomach  an  unufual 
fenfibility  to  all  aerids,  and  alfo  a  frequent  vomiting, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  ftomach’s  being  affect¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner.  Even  when  no  inflammation 
appears  in  the  fauces,  if  fome  degree  of  pain  be  felt 
in  the  ftomach,  if  there  be  a  want  cf  appetite,  an 
anxiety  and  frequent  vomiting,  an  unufual  fenfibility 
with  regard  to  aerids,  fome  thirft,  and  frequency  of 
pulfe,  there  will  then  be  room  to  fufpedt  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  ftomaeh  ;  and  fuch  fymptoms,  after  fome 
time,  have  been  known  to  difeover  their  caufe  by  the 
inflammation  rifing  to  the  fauces  or  mouth.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  this  kind  is  often  difpofed  to  pafs  from  one 
place  to  another  on  the  fame  furface,  and,  in  doing  fo, 
to  leave  the  place  it  had  at  firft  occupied.  Such  an 
inflammation  has  been  known  to  fpread  fucceflively 
along  the  whole  trad!  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  occa- 
fioning,  when  in  the  inteftines,  diarrhoea,  and  in  the 
ftomach  vomitings  ;  the  diarrhoea  ceaftng  when  the 
vomitings  came  on,  and  the  vomitings  on  the  coming 
on  of  the  diarrhoea. 

Caufes ,  &c .  An  eryfipelatous  inflammation  may 
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arife  from  acrid  matters  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  or  Caftntis. 
from  fome  internal  caufes  not  yet  well  known.  It 
frequently  occurs  in  putrid  difeafes,  and  in  thofe  re¬ 
covering  from  fevers. 

Cure.  When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  acrid 
matters  taken  internally,  and  tliefe  may  be  fnppofed 
ft  ill  prefent  in  the  ftomach,  they  are  to  be  wafhed  out 
by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  warm  and  mild  medi¬ 
cines,  and  exciting  vomiting.  At  the  fame  time,  if 
the  nature  of  the  acrimony  and  its  proper  corre&or 
be  known,  this  fhould  be  thrown  in  ;  or  if  a  fpecific 
corre&or  be  not  known,  fome  general  demulcents 
fhould  be  employed. 

Tliefe  mealures,  however,  are  more  fuited  to  pre¬ 
vent  than  to  cure  inflammation  after  it  has  taken 
place.  When  this  laft  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  hap¬ 
pened,  if  it  be  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  heat,  with 
pain  and  pyrexia,  according  to  the  degree  of  tliefe 
fymptoms,  the  rr.eafures  propofed  for  the  cure  of  the 
other  kind  are  to  be  more  or  lefs  employed.  When 
an  eryfipelatous  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  has  arifen 
from  internal  caufes,  if  pain  and  pyrexia  occur,  bleed¬ 
ing  may  be  employed  in  perfons  not  otherwife  weak¬ 
ened  ;  but  in  cafe  of  its  occurring  in  putrid  difeafes, 
or  where  the  patients  are  already  debilitated,  bleed¬ 
ing  is  inadmifiible  ;  all  that  can  be  done  being  to 
avoid  irritation,  and  only  throwing  into  the  ftomach 
what  quantity  of  acids  and  acefcent  aliments  it  {ball 
be  found  able  to  bear.  In  fome  conditions  cf  the 
body  in  which  this  difeafe  is  apt  to  occur,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  and  bitters  may  feem  to  be  indicated  ;  but 
an  eryfipelatous  ftate  of  the  ftomach  will  feldom  allow 
them  to  be  ufed. 

Genus  XVI.  ENTERITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Intestines 

Enteritis,  Sauv.  gen.  105.  Lin.  29.  Fog.  57.  Sag . 
gen.  307. 

Inteftinorum  inffammatio,  Boerk .  959. 

Febris  inteftinorum  inflammatoria  ex  mefenterio, 

Hojf'm.  II.  170. 

Sp.  I.  Enteritis  Phlegmonodje ,  or  the  Acute  Enteritis.  I0$ 

Enteritis  iliaca,  Sauv.  fp..  1. 

Enteritis  colica,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Bcerh.  963. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  fhows  itfelf  by  a  fixed  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  fever,  vomiting,  and  co- 
ftivenefs.  The  pain  is  often  felt  in  different  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  but  more  frequently  fpreads  over  the 
whole,  and  is  particularly  violent  about  the  navel. 

CaufdSy  See.  Inflammations  of  the  inteftines  may 
arife  from  the  fame  caufes  as  thofe  of  the  ftomach  5 
though  commonly  the  former  will  more  readily  occur 
from  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  the 
belly  itfelf.  It  is  alfo  found  fuptrvening  on  the  fpaf- 
modic  colic,  incarcerated  hernia,  and  volvulus. 

Prognofs.  Inflammations  of  the  inteftines  have  the 
fame  terminations  with  thofe  of  the  ftomach,  and  the 
progpofis  in  both  cafes  is  much  the  fame. 

Cure.  The  cure  of  enteritis  is  in  general  the  fame 
with  that  of  gaftritis;  but  in  this  difeafe  there  is  com¬ 
monly  more  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  li¬ 
quids,  of  acid,  acefcent,  and’ other  cooling  remedies, 
and  even  of  laxatives  ;  but  as  a  vomiting  frequently 
attends  the  enteritis,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  excite 
that  vomiting  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  any  thing 

throwa 
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Phlegma-  thrown  into  the  ftomacli.  With  regard  to  the  fuppu- 
fi«.  ration  and  gangrene  of  the  inteftines  following  the  en- 
- — w-— '  teritis,  the  obfervations  made  refpefting  thefe  termi¬ 
nations  of  gaftritis  are  equally  applicable  in  this  difeafe. 

j97  Sp.  II.  Enteritis  Erysivf.latosa ,  or  Eryfpelatous 

Enteritis. 

Concerning  this  nothing  farther  can  be  faid,  than 
what  hath  been  already  delivered  concerning  the  gaf- 
tritis 

Genus  XVII.  HEPATITIS. 
j98  Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 

Hepatitis,  Sauv.  gen.  113.  Lin .  35.  Vog.  58.  Sag. 
gen.  312.  Boerh.  914*  Hojfm.  II.  14*  junck. 

66. 

Defcription.  The  inflammation  of  the  liver  is 
thought  to  be  of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic  ;  but 
the  latter  very  often  does  not  difcover  itfelf  except  by 
an  abfcefs  found  in  the  liver  after  death,  and  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  fome  degree  of 
inflammation  \  for  this  reafon  the  chronic  inflammation 
often  efcapes  obfervation,  and  we  fliall  here  only  treat 
of  the  acute  hepatitis. 

The  acute  hepatitis  is  attended  with  confiderable  fe¬ 
ver  ;  a  frequent,  ftrong,  and  hard  pulfe  ;  high  coloui- 
ed  urine  ;  an  acute  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
increafed  by  prefiing  upon  the  part.  The  pain  is  very 
often  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  fide  as  to  make  it  appear 
like  a  pleurify  ;  and  frequently,  like  that,  is  increafed 
on  infpiration.  The  difeafe  is  alfo  commonly  attended 
with  a  cough,  which  is  generally  dry,  but  fometimes 
moifl  ;  and  when  the  pain  thus  refembles  a  pleurify,  the 
patient  cannot  lie  eafily  except  upon  the  fide  affedled. 

'  The  pain  is  frequently  extended  to  the  clavicle,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  fhoulder  ;  and  is  attended,  fometimes 
with  hiccough,  and  fometimes  with  vomiting.  Some 
have  added  jaundice,  or  a  yellownefs  of  the  eyes,  to 
the  fymptoms  of  this  diftemper  ;  but  experience  (hows 
that  it  has  often  occurred  without  any  fuch  fymptom. 

When  hepatitis  is  of  the  chronic  kind,  depending 
more  on  an  accumulation  and  effuiion  in  the  liver, 
than  in  an  increafed  adion  of  its  fmall  veffels,  the  pa¬ 
tient  complains  rather  of  a  fenfe  of  weight  than 
of  pain  ;  and  the  fever  is  by  no  means  either  acute  or 
conftant  :  but  it  often  returns  in  paroxyfms  fome- 
what  refembling  the  attacks  of  an  intermittent.  This 
difeafe  is  very  flow  in  its  progrefs,  frequently  conti¬ 
nuing  for  many  months,  and  at  laft  terminating  in  a 
very  confiderable  fuppuration.  In  moll  cafes,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  difcovered  by  careful  examination  of 
the  region  of  the  liver  externally.  By  this  means,  a 
confiderable  enlargement  of  that  vifcus  may  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  difcovered. 

Caufes,  &c.  The  remote  caufes  of  hepatitis  are  not 
always  to  be  difcerned,  and  many  have  been  affigned 
on  a  very  uncertain  foundation.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
that  the  difeafe  may  be  an  affedion  either  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  hepatic  artery,  or  thofe  of  tlie  vena 
portarum  ;  and  the  fuppoiition  is  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable.  The  opinion,  however,  moil  commonly  adopted 
is,  that  the  acute  hepatitis  is  an  affedion  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  membrane  of  the  liver,  and  tlie  chronic  kind  an  af¬ 
fedion  of  the  parenchyma  of  that  vifcus.  The  acute 
difeafe  may  be  feated  either  on  the  convex  or  concave 
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furface  of  the  liver  ;  and  in  the  former  cafe  a  more  Hepatitis! 

pungent  pain  and  hiccough  may  be  produced,  and  the  - 

refpiration  is  more  coniiderably  afieded.  In  the 
latter  there  occurs  lefs  pain  ;  and  a  vomiting  is  pro¬ 
duced,  commonly  by-  lome  inflammation  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  ftomach.  The  inflammation  on  the  con- 
cave  furface  of  the  liver  may  be  readily  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duds  :  .  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  only  cafe  of  idiopathic  hepatitis  attend¬ 
ed  with  jaundice. 

Prognojis.  The  inflammation  of  tli£  liver,  like 
others,  may  end  by  refolution,  fuppuration,  or  gan¬ 
grene  ;  and  the  tendency  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of 
thofe  events  may  be  known  from  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  concerning  the  prognoiis  in  gaftritis* 

The  refolution  of  hepatitis  is  often  the  confequence  of, 
or  is  attended  with,  evacuations  of  different  kinds..  A 
haemorrhage,  fometimes  from  the  nofe,  and  fometimes 
from  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels,  gives  a  folution  of  the 
difeafe.  Sometimes  the  fame  thing  is  accomplifhed  by 
a  bilious  diarrhoea  ;  and  fometimes  the  refolution  is 
attended  with  fweating,  and  an  evacuation  of  urine 
depofiting  a  copious  fediment.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
cured  by  an  eryiipelas  appearing  in  fome  external  part. 

When  the  difeafe  has  ended  in  fuppuration,  the  pu3 
colletted  may  be  difcharged  by  the  biliary  duds  ;  or, 
if  the  fuppurated  part  does  not  adhere  anywhere 
clofely  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  may  be  dif¬ 
charged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  :  but  if, 
during  the  firft  ftate  of  inflammation,  the  affe&ed 
part  of  the  liver  (hall  have  formed  a  clofe  adhe- 
fion  to  fome  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  dif- 
charge  after  fuppuration  may  be  various,  according 
to  the  different  feat  of  the  abfcefs.  When  feated  on 
the  convex  part  of  the  liver,  if  the  adhefion  be  to  the 
peritonaeum  lining  the  common  teguments,,  the  pus 
may  make  its  way  through  thefe,  and  be  difcharged 
outwardly  :  or  if  the  adhefion  fhall  have  been  to  the 
diaphragm,  the  pus  may  penetrate  through  this,  and 
into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs  ;  from  whence  it  may  be 
difcharged  by  coughing.  When  the  abfcefs  is  feated 
on  the  concave  part  of  the  liver,  in  confequence  of  ad- 
hefions,  the  pus  may  be  difcharged  into  the  ftomach 
or  inteftines  ;  and  into  thefe  laft,  .either  directly,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  the  biliary  du&s.  Upon  a 
confideration  of  all  thefe  different  circumftances,  there¬ 
fore,  together  with  the  general  principles  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  muft  the  prognoiis  of  this  difeafe  be  efta- 

blifhed.  *  ,  . 

Cure.  For  the  cure  of  hepatitis,  we  muit  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  general  means  of  removing  other  inflam¬ 
matory  diforders.  Bleeding  is  to  be  ufed  according 
to  the  degree  of  fever  and  pain.  Blifters  are  to  be 
applied  :  fomentations  of  the  external  parts,  emollient 
clyfters,  gentle  laxatives,  diluents  and  refrigerants, 
are  alfo  ufeful.  The  cure,  however,  particularly  in 
warm  climates,  where  the  difeafe  is  much  more  common 
than  it  is  in  Britain,  is  chiefly  trufted  to  mercury. 

Not  only  in  cafes  of  the  chronic  kind,  but  in  acute 
hepatitis  alfo,  after  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  urgent  fymptoms  by  bleeding  and  blnter- 
incr,  recourfe  is  immediately  had  to  this  powerful  mi¬ 
neral.  It  is  employed  by  different  praftitioners,  and 
in  different  cafes,  under  various  forms.  Some  are 
very  fond  of  the  ufe  of  calomel.  But  the  preference 
is  in  general  given,  and  perhaps  with  juftice,  to  fric¬ 
tion  with  mercurial  ointment  over  the  region  of  the 
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"hlegma-  liver.  But  under  whatever  form  it  may  be  employed, 
it  is  necefiary  that  it  fliould  be  introduced  to  fuch  an 
extent  as  to  keep  the  patient  on  the  verge  of  falivation 
for  fome  length  of  time  ;  the  duration  being  regulated 
by  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

From  the  liberal  ufe  of  mercury,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  fuccefsful  refolution  has  been  obtained 
in  many  cafes,  which  would  otherwife  have  infallibly 
terminated  in  fuppuration.  But  notwithftanding  the 
moil  careful  employment  of  it  in  fome  cafes,  fuppura¬ 
tion  will  enfue  ;  and  then  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  continuance  of  it. 
But  when  a  fuppuration  lias  been  formed,  and  the 
abfeefs  points  outwardly,  the  part  mud  be  opened,  the 
pus  evacuated,  and  the  ulcer  healed  according  to  the 
ordinary  methods  ig  ufe  for  healing  abfceffoB  and  ul¬ 
cers  in  other  parts. 

Genus  XVIII.  SPLENITIS. 

199  Inflammation  of  the  Spleen . 

Splenitis,  Sauv.  gen.  114.  Lin .  36.  Vog .  59. 

Junck.  67.  Sag.  gen.  313. 

Lienis  inflammatio,  Boerh .  958.  et  Van  Sweeten, 
Comm. 

Splenitis  phlegmonodsea,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Foreflfl.  xx. 
obf.  5,  6.  Be  Haen ,  apud  Van  Swieten ,  p.  958. 

Pleuritis  fplenica,  Sauv .  fp.  19. 

Splenalgia  fuppgratoria,  Sauv .  fp.  3. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe,  according  to  Juncker, 
comes  on  with  a  remarkable  (hivering  lucceeded  by  a 
moft  intenfe  heat  and  very  great  third: ;  a  pain  and 
tumor  are  perceived  in  the  left  hypocliondrium,  and 
the  paroxyfms  for  the  moft  part  aflame  a  quartan  form. 
When  the  patients  expofe  themfelves  for  a  little  to 
the  free  air,  their  extremities  immediately  grow  very 
cold.  If  an  hemorrhage  happens,  the  blood  flows  out 
of  the  left  noftril.  The  other  fymptoms  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  hepatitis.  Like  the  liver,  the  fpleen 
often  is  alfo  fubjedl  to  a  chronic  inflammation,  which 
often  happens  after  agues,  and  is  called  the  ague  cake , 
though  that  name  is  alfo  frequently  given  to  a  feir- 
rhous  tumor  of  the  liver  fucceeding  intermittents. 

!Caufes ,  &c.  The  caufes  of  this  diftemper  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  inflammatory  difor- 
ders  ;  but  thofe  which  determine  the  inflammation  to 
that  particular  part  more  than  another,  are  very  much 
unknown.  It  attacks  perfons  of  a  very  plethoric  and 
fanguine  habit  of  body  rather  than  others. 

Prognofls .  What  has  been  faid  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  liver  applies  alfo  to  that  of  the  fpleen,  though 
the  latter  is  lefs  dangerous  than  the  former.  Here  alfo 
a  vomiting  of  black  matter,  which  in  other  acute  dif- 
eafes  is  fuch  a  fatal  omen,  fometimes  proves  critical, 
according  to  the  teftimony  of  Juncker.  Sometimes  the 
haemorrhoids  prove  critical ;  but  very  often  the  inflam¬ 
mation  terminates  by  feirrhus. 

Cure.  This  is  not  at  all  different  from  what  has 
been  already  laid  down  concerning  the  hepatitis. 

Genus  XIX.  NEPHRITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys. 

Nephritis,  Sauv.  gen.  1 15.  Lin.  37.  Vog .  65. 
Sag.  gen.  314. 
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Nephritis  vera,  Sauv.  fp.  I.  *  Nephritis.^ 

Defcription.  The  nephritis  has  the  fame  fymptoms 
in  common  with  other  inflammations  ;  but  its  diftin- 
guifhing  mark  is  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,, 
which  is  fometimes  obtufe,  but  more  frequently  pun¬ 
gent.  The  pain  is  not  increafed  by  the  motion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body  fo  much  as  a  pain  of  the  rheumatic 
kind  affecting  the  fame  region.  It  may  alfo  frequently 
be  diftinguifhed  by  its  (hooting  along  the  courfe  of 
the  ureter,  and  it  is  often  attended  with  a  drawing  up 
of  the  tefticle,  and  a  numbnefs  of  the  limb  on  the  fide 
affedled  ;  though  indeed  thefe  fymptoms  moft  com¬ 
monly  attend  the  inflammation  arifing  from  a  calculus 
in  the  kidney  or  ureter.  The  difeafe  is  alfo  attended 
with  frequent  vomiting,  and  often  with  coftivenefs  and 
colic  pains.  The  urine  is  moft  commonly  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  is  voided  frequently  and  in  a  fmall 
quantity  at  a  time.  In  more  violent  cafes  the  urine  is 
commonly  colourlefs. 

Caufes ,  &c.  The  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe 
may  be  various ;  as  external  contufion,  violent  or  long- 
continued  riding  ;  drains  of  the  mufcles  of  the  back 
incumbent  on  the  kidneys  ;  various  acrids  in  the  courfe 
of  circulation  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  ;  and  perhaps 
fome  other  internal  caufes  not  yet  well  known  :  the 
moft  frequent  is  that  of  calculous  matter  obftrudting 
the  tubuli  uriniferi,  or  calculi  formed  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidneys,  and  either  (licking  there  or  falling  into 
the  ureter. 

Prognofls.  This  is  not  different  from  that  of  other 
inflammatory  difeafes. 

Cure.  When  any  of  thofe  caufes  operating  as  in¬ 
ducing  the  inflammation  dill  continue  to  a£t,  the  firft 
objedl  in  the  cure  mud  be  the  removal  of  thefe  ;  but 
the  principal  intention  to  be  had  in  view,  is  the  re¬ 
folution  of  the  inflammation  which  has  already  taken 
place.  But  when,  notwithftanding  efforts  for  this 
purpofe,  the  difeafe  terminates  in  fuppuration,  it  mufti 
be  the  endeavour  of  the  pra&itioner  to  promote  the 
difeharge  of  purulent  matter,  and  the  healing  of  the 
ulceration  in  the  kidney. 

Thefe  different  objedls  are  principally  accomplifhed 
by  bleeding,  external  fomentation,  frequent  emollient 
clyfters,  antiphlogiftic  purgatives,  and  by  the  free  ufe 
of  mild  and  demulcent  liquids.  The  ufe  of  blifters  is 
fcarce  admiffible,  or  at  lead  will  require  great  care  to 
avoid  any  considerable  abforption  of  the  cantharides. 

The  other  fpecies  of  nephritis  enumerated  by  au¬ 
thors  are  only  fymptomatic.. 

Genus  XX.  CYSTITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder . 

Cyftitis,  Sauv.  gen.  108.  Lin. .31.  Vog.  66. 
gen.  309. 

Inflammatio  veficse,  Hojfm.  II.  157-. 

The  Cystitis  from  Internal  Caufes. 

Cyftitis  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

The  Cystitis  from  External  Caufes.. 

Cyftitis  a  cantharidibus,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Cyftitis  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  from  internal  caufes. 

is 
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Phlegm  a-  Js  a  very  rare  diftcmper  ;  and  when  it  does  at  any  time 
f1£E*  occur,  is  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner  with  other 
inflammations,  avoiding  only  the  ufe  of  cantharides. 
When  the  difeafe  arifes  from  the  internal  ufe  of  thefe 
flies,  camphor  is  recommended,  befides  other  cool¬ 
ing  medicines,  and  particularly  cooling  and  emollient 
glyflers. 

Genus  XXI.  HYSTERITIS. 


CINE.  Pradicej 

Dolores  rheumatici  et  arthritic!,  tiojfuu  II.  3 1-7-  Rheumatlf. 
Myofitis,  S 'ag.  gen.  301. 

The  Acute  Rheumatism. 

Rheumatifmus  acutus,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Rheumatifmus  vulgaris,  Sauv*  fp.  2. 

A.  The  Lumbago,  or  Rheumatlf m  in  the  Mufcles  of  206 
the  Loins . 


204  Inf  animation  of  the  Uterus. 

Hyfleritis,  Lin.  38.  Vog*  63. 

Metritis,  Sauv.  gen.  107.  Sag*  gen.  315* 

Inflammatio  et  febris  uterina,  Hojfm *  II.  156. 

Defcription .  This  difeafe  is  often  confounded  with 
that  called  the  puerperal  or  child-bed  fever ;  but  is 
c  fiend  ally  diftinft  from  it,  as  wall  be  fhowm  in  its 
proper  place.  The  inflammation  of  the  uterus  is  of¬ 
ten  apt  to  terminate  by  gangrene  :  there  is  a  pain 
in  the  head,  with  delirium  ;  and  the  uterine  re* 
gion  is  fo  exceedingly  tender,  that  it  cannot  bear  the 
moft  gentle  preflure  without  intolerable  pain.  When 
the  fundus  uteri  is  inflamed,  there  is  great  heat,  throb¬ 
bing,  and  pain,  above  the  pubes  ;  if  its  poflerior  part, 
the  pain  is  more  confined  to  the  loins  and  redlum,  with 
a  tenefmus  ;  if  its  anterior  part,  it  fhoots  from  thence 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  attended  with 
a  frequent  irritation  to  make  water,  which  is  voided 
with  difficulty  *,  and  if  its  fides  or  the  ovaria  are  affect¬ 
ed,  the  pains  will  then  dart  into  the  infide  of  the  thighs. 

Caufesy  &c.  Inflammations  of  the  uterus,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  reft  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  are  very  apt 
to  take  place  in  child-bed  women  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
feems  to  be  the  fudden  change  produced  in  the  habit, 
and  an  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulating 
blood  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery. 
The  preflure  of  the  gravid  uterus  being  fnddenly  taken 
off  from  the  aorta  defenders  after  delivery,  the  refin¬ 
ance  to  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  palling  through  all 
the  veffels  derived  from  it,  and  diftributed  to  the  con¬ 
tiguous  vifeera,  will  be  confiderably  leffened  :  it  will 
therefore  rufh  into  thofe  veffels  with  a  force  fuperior 
to  their  refiflance ;  and,  by  putting  them  violently  on 
the  flretch,  may  occafion  pain,  inflammation,  and  fe¬ 
ver.  This  contraClion  of  the  uterus  alfo  renders  its  vef¬ 
fels  impervious  to  the  blood  which  had  freely  palled 
through  them  for  the  fer'vice  of  the  child  during 
pregnancy  ;  and  confequently  a  much  larger  quantity 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  contiguous  parts,  which  will 
llill  add  to  their  diftention,  and  increafe  their  tenden¬ 
cy  to  inflammation. 

Prognofis.  An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  general¬ 
ly  may  be  expeCted  to  produce  an  obftruCtion  of  the  lo¬ 
chia  ;  but  the  fever  produced  feldom  proves  fatal,  unlefs 
the  inflammation  be  violent,  and  end  in  a  gangrene. 

Cure .  This  is  to  be  attempted  by  the  fame  general 
means  already  recommended,  and  the  management  of 
this  diforder  entirely  coincides  with  that^of  the  puerpe¬ 
ral  fever. 

Genus  XXII.  RHEUMATISMUS. 

5^5  The  Rheumatism. 

Rheumatifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  185.  Lin.  62.  Vog. 

138.  Bocrh .  f^co.  Jnnck.  19. 

I 


Lumbago  rheumatica,  Sauv.  gen.  212.  Sag.  p.  1. 
Nephralgia  rheumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

B.  The  Sciatic.A,  Ifchiasy  or  Hip-Gout.  20} 

Ifchias  rheumaticurn,  Sauv.  213.  fp.  10. 

0.  The  Bafard  Pleurisy,  or  Rheumatlf m  in  the  Mufcles  208 
of  the  "Thorax. 

Pleurodyne  rheumatica,  Sauv.  gen.  148.  fp.  3. 

Pleuritis  fpuria,  Boerh.  878. 

The  other  fpecies,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  all 
fymptomatic  ;  as, 

Lumbago  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Ifchias  fanguineum,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Pleurodyne  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  I . 

Rheumatifmus  hyflericus,  Sauv .  fp.  7. 

Ifchias  hyftericum,  Sauv*  fp.  3. 

Pleurodyne  hyllerica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Rheumatifmus  faltatorius,  Sauv .  fp.  8. 

Pleurodyne  flatulenta,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Pleurodyne  a  fpafmate,  Sauv .  fp.  9. 

Rheumatifmus  fcorbuticus,  Sauv .  fp.  4. 

Lumbago  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Pleurodyne  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1 . 

Ifchias  fyphiliticum,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Pleurodyne  venerea,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Lumbago  fympathica,  Sauv.  p.  13. 
a  mef enter'd  glandulis  inauratis 
a  pancreate  tumidoy  purulentof fchirrhofoy  putri 
ab  induratis  pyloroy  vend  cava ,  pancreate 
a  rene  feirrhofoy  putrefaSo 
ab  abfceffu  circa  vena  cava  bifurcationem 
a  vermilus  intra  rencs. 

Lumbago  a  faburra,  Sauv .  fp.  8. 

Pleurodyne  a  cocochylia,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Rheumatifmus  faltatorius  verminofus,  Sauv *  fp.  8. 

Ifchias  verminofum,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Pleurodyne  verminofa,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Rheumatifmus  metallicus,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Lumbago  a  hydrothorace,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Lumbago  pfeudoifehuria,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

Pleurodyne  a  rupto  oefophago,  Sauv.  fp.  20. 

Pleurodyne  rachitica,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Ifchias  a  fpargar*ofi,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Pleurodyne  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  14* 

Rheumatifmus  necrofeos,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Rheumatifmus  dorfalis,  Sauv .  fp.  1 1 . 

Lumbago  a  fatyriafi,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

Rheumatifmus  febricofus,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Lumbago  febrilis,  Sauv.  fp.  4^ 

&c.  See. 

Defcription .  The  rheumatifm  is  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  pains  affe&ing  the  joints,  and  for  the  moft 
part  the  joints  alone ;  but  fometimes  alfo  the  mufcular 
parts.  Very  often  they  (hoot  along  the  courfe  of  the 
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l3hlegma-  mufcles  from  one  joint  to  another,  and  are  always  much 
increafed  by  the  a&ion  of  the  mufcles  belonging  to  the 
4JB— y— w j0jn^  or  0f  j0int9  affe&ed.  The  larger  joints  are  thofe 
moft  frequently  affe&ed,  fnch  as  the  hip-joint  and 
knees,  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  fhoulders  and 
elbows  of  the  upper  ones.  The  ancles  and  wrifts  are 
rj.fo  frequently  affe&ed  ;  but  the  fmaller  joints,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  feldom  fuffer,  Sometimes 
the  difeafe  is  confined  to  one  part  of  the  body,  yet 
very  frequently  it  affefts  many  parts  of  it  ;  and  then  it 
begins  with  a  cold  ftage,  which  is  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulfe.  Some¬ 
times  the  pyrexia  is  formed  before  any  pains  are  per¬ 
ceived  ;  but  more  commonly  pains  are  felt  in  particu¬ 
lar  parts  before  any  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  occur. 
When  no  pyrexia  is  prefent,  the  pain  maybe  confined 
to  one  joint  only  ;  but  when  any  confiderable  pyrexia 
takes  place,  though  the  pain  may  chiefly  be  felt  in 
one  joint,  yet  it  feldom  happens  that  the  pains  do  not 
affeft  feveral  joints,  often  at  the  very  fame  time,  but 
for  the  moft  part  fliifting  their  place,  and  having  aba¬ 
ted  in  one  joint  they  become  more  violent  in  another. 
They  do  not  commonly  remain  long  in  the  fame  joint, 
but  frequently  fhift  from  one  to  another,  and  fome- 
times  return  to  joints  formerly  affe6led  ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  difeafe  often  continues  for  a  long  time. 
The  fever  attending  thefe  pains  has  an  exacerbation 
every  evening,  and  is  moft  confiderable  during  the 
night,  when  the  pains  alfo  become  more  violent ;  and 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pains  fhift  their  place 
from  one  joint  to  another.  Thefe  feem  to  be  alfo  in¬ 
creafed  during  the  night  by  the  body  being  covered 
more  clofely,  and  kept  warmer. 

A  joint,  after  having  been  for  fome  time  affefted 
with  pain,  commonly  becomes  alfo  affe&ed  with  fome 
fwelling  and  rednefs,  which  is  painful  to  the  touch.  It 
feldom  happens  that  a  fwelling  coming  on  does  not 
take  oft'  the  pain  entirely,  or  fecure  the  joint  againft 
a  return  of  it.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  attended 
with  more  or  lefs  fweating,  which  occurs  early,  but  is 
feldom  free  or  copious,  and  feldom  either  relieves  from 
the  pains  or  proves  critical.  The  urine  is  high-co¬ 
loured,  and  in  the  beginning  without  fediment.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  entirely  critical,  for  the  dif¬ 
eafe  often  continues  long  after  iuch  a  fediment  lias  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  urine.  The  blood  is  always  fizy.  The 
acute  rheumatifm  differs  from  all  other  inflammatory 
difeafes,  in  not  being  liable  to  terminate  in  fuppura- 
tion  :  this  almoft  never  happens  ;  but  the  difeafe 
fometimes  produces  effufions  of  a  tranfparent  gelati¬ 
nous  fluid  into  the  (heaths  of  the  tendons  :  but  if 
thefe  effufions  be  frequent,  it  is  certain  that  the  liquor 
muft  very  frequently  be  abforbed  ;  for  it  very  feldom 
happens,  that  confiderable  or  permanent  tumors  have 
been  produced,  or  fuch  as  required  to  be  opened  and 
to  have  the  contained  fluid  evacuated.  Such  tumors, 
however,  have  fometimes  occurred,  and  the  opening 
made  in  them  has  produced  ulcers  very  difficult  to 
heal. 

Sometimes  the  rheumatifm  will  continue  for  feveral 
weeks  ;  but  it  feldom  proves  fatal,  and  it  is  rare  that 
the  pyrexia  continues  to  be  confiderable  for  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks.  While  the  pyrexia  abates  in 
its  violence,  if  the  pains  of  the  joints  continue,  they 
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are  lefs  violent ;  more  limited  in  their  place,  being  Rhenmatii- 
confined  commonly  to  one  or  a  few  joints  only  ;  and 
are  lefs  ready  to  change  their  place.  'r 

It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  diftinguifh 
rheumatifm  from  gout :  but  in  rheumatifm  there  in 
general  occurs  much  lefs  affeftion  of  the  ftomach  ;  it 
affe&s  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  and  feveral  of  thefe 
are  often  affe&ed  with  fevere  pain  at  the  fame  time  : 
it  occurs  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  gout ;  it  is 
not  obferved  to  be  hereditary  ;  and  it  can  in  general 
be  traced  to  fome  obvious  exciting  caufe,  particularly 
to  the  a£lion  of  cold. 

Caufes ,  &c.  This  difeafe  is  frequent  in  cold,  and 
more  uncommon  in  warm  climates.  It  appears  moft 
frequently  in  autumn  and  fpring  ;  lefs  frequently  in 
winter,  while  the  froft  is  conftant  ;  and  very  feldom 
during  the  h’eat  of  fummer.  It  may,  however,  occur 
at  any  feafon,  if  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold  be  for  the 
time  frequent.  For  the  moft  part,  the  acute  rheuma¬ 
tifm  arifes  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body 
when  unufually  warm  ;  or  when  the  cold  is  applied 
to  one  part  of  the  body,  whilft  the  other  parts  are 
kept  warm  ;  or  laftly,  when  the  application  of  the 
cold  is  long  continued,  as  when  moift  or  wet  clothes 
are  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body. — Thefe  caufes 
may  affedf  perfons  of  all  ages  ;  but  the  rheumatifm 
feldom  appears  either  in  very  young  or  in  elderly 
perfons,  and  moft  commonly  occurs  from  the  age  ot 
puberty  to  that  of  35.  Thefe  caufes  may  alfo  affeft 
perfons  of  any  conftitution,  but  they  moft  commonly 
affetft  thofe  of  a  fanguine  temperament. 

With  refpedl  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm, 
there  have  been  various  opinions.  It  has  been  im¬ 
puted  to  a  peculiar  acrimony  ;  of  which,  however, 
there  is  no  evidence  ;  and  the  conffderation  of  the  re¬ 
mote  caufes,  the  fymptoms,  and  cure,  render  it  very 
improbable.  A  difeafe  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  occafloned  by  an  acrid  matter  applied  to 
the  nerves,  as  is  evident  from  the  toothach,  a  rheu¬ 
matic  affe&ion  generally  arifing  from  a  carious  tooth.  . 

Pains  arifing  from  deep-feated  fuppurations  may  alfo 
refemble  the  rheumatifm  ;  and  many  cafes  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  which  fuch  fuppurations  occafloned  pains 
refembling  the  lumbago  and  ifehias  ;  but  from  what 
hath  been  already  faid,  it  feems  improbable  that  ever 
any  rheumatic  cafe  fhould  end  in  fuppuration. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm  hath  by  many 
been  fuppofed  to  be  a  lentor  in  the  fluids  obftru&ing 
the  vefl’els  of  the  part  ;  but  in  the  former  part  of  this 
treatife,  fufficient  reafons  have  been  already  laid  down 
for  rejecting  the  do&rine  of  lentor.  While  we  cannot 
therefore  find  either  evidence  or  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  the  rheumatifm  depends  on  any  change  in  the 
ftate  of  the  fluids,  we  muft  conclude  that  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of  other  inflam¬ 
mations  not  depending  upon  a  direft  ftimulus. 

In  the  cafe  of  rheumatifm,  it  is  fup'pofed  that  the 
moft  common  remote  caufe  of  it,  that  is,  cold  applied, 
operates  especially  on  the  veffels  of  the  joints,  thefe 
being  lefs  covered  by  a  cellular  texture  than  thofe  of 
the  intermediate  parts  of  the  limbs.  It  is  farther 
fuppofed,  that  the  application  of  cold  produces  a  con- 
ftri&ion  of  the  extreme  veffels,  and  at  the  fame  time 
an  increafe  of  tone  or  phlogiftic  diathefis  in  the  courfe 
of  them,  from  which  arifes  an  increafed  impetus  of 
Z  the 
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Phlcgma-  the  blood,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  refiftance  to  the 
free  paflage  of  it,  and  confequently  inflammation  and 
pain.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed,  that  the  refinance  formed 
excites  the  vis  medicairix  to  a  further  increafe  of  the 
impetus  of  the  blood  ;  and  to  fupport  this,  a  cold 
flage  arifes,  a  fpafm  is  formed,  and  a  pyrexia  and  phlo¬ 
giftic  diathefis  are  produced  in  the  whole  fyitem. 

Hence  the  caufe  of  rheumatifm  appears  to  be  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  inflammations  depending  on  an 
increafed  afflux  of  blood  to  a  part  while  it  is  expofed 
to  the  action  of  cold.  But  there  feems  to  be  further 
in  this  difeafe  fome  peculiar  affection  of  the  mufcular 
fibres.  Thefe  feem  to  be  under  fome  degree  of  rigi¬ 
dity  ;  and  therefore  lefs  eafily  admit  of  motion,  and 
are  pained  upon  the  exertions  of  it.  This  alfo  feems 
to  be  the  affection  which  gives  opportunity  to  the 
propagation  of  pains  from  one  joint  to  another,  and 
which  are  moft  feverely  felt  in  the  extrem  ties  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  joints,  becaufe  beyond  thefe  the  ofcilla- 
tions  are  not  propagated.  This  affection  of  the  muf¬ 
cular  fibres  explains  the  manner  in  which  ftrains  and 
fpafms  produce  rheumatic  affections ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  fhows,  that  with  an  inflammatory  affe&ion  of 
the  fanguiferous  fyffem,  there  is  alfo  in  rheumatifm  a 
peculiar  affedlion  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  has  a 
conilderable  fhare  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe.  And  it  would  even  appear,  that  in  what  has 
commonly  been  called  acute  rheumatifm ,  in  contradi- 
ftin&ion  to  the  chronic,  of  which  we  are  next  to 
treat,  there  exifts  not  only  a  ftate  of  a  drive  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  affedled  parts,  but  alfo  of  peculiar  irrita¬ 
bility  ;  and  that  this  often  remains  after  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  very  much  diminifhed  or  has  even  entirely 
ceafed.  Hence  a  renewal  of  the  inflammation  and  re¬ 
currence  of  the  pain  take  place  from  very  flight  caufes ; 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  both  the  ftate  of 
inflammation  and  irritability  muff  be  had  in  view. 

Cure.  For  counteracting  the  ftate  of  adriive  inflam¬ 
mation,  the  chief  aim  of  the  pradritioner  mult  be  to 
diminiffl  the  general  impetus  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  impetus  at  the  part  particularly  affedled.  For 
counteracting  the  ftate  of  irritability,  he  muff  endea¬ 
vour  to  remove  the  difpofition  to  increafed  adlion  in 
the  veffels  ;  to  prevent  the  action  of  caufes  exciting 
painful  fenfations  ;  and  to  obviate  their  influence  on 
the  part.  The  cure  therefore  requires,  in  the  flrft 
place,  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and  particularly  a  to¬ 
tal  abflinencc  from  animal  food,  and  from  all  fermented 
or  fpirituous  liquors  ;  fubftituting  a  mild  vegetable  or 
milk  diet,  and  the  plentiful  ufe  of  foft  diluting  liquors. 
On  this  principle  alfo,  bloodletting  is  the  chief  remedy 
of  acute  rheumatifm.  The  blood  is  to  be  drawn  in  large 
quantity  ;  and  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  frequency,  fulnefs,  and  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe,  and  the  violence  of  the  pain.  For  the  moft 
part,  large  and  repeated  bleedings  during  the  firft 
days  of  the  difeafe  feem  to  be  necefiary,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  have  been  very  much  employed  :  but  to  this 
fome  bounds  are  to  be  fet  ;  for  very  profufe  bleedings 
occafion  a  flow  recovery,  and  if  not  abfolutely  effec¬ 
tual,  are  ready  to  produce  a  chronic  rheumatifm. 

To  avoid  that  debility  of  the  fyftein  which  general 
bleedings  are  apt  to  occafion,  the  urgent  fymptom  of 
pain  may  be  often  relieved  by  topical  bleedings ;  and 
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when  any  fwelling  or  rednefs  have  come  upon  a  joint,  Rheumatif. 
the  pain  may  very  certainly  be  relieved  by  topical  ™us- 
bleedings  :  but  as  the  pain  and  continuance  of  the  V~",J 
difeafe  feem  to  depend  more  upon  the  phlogiftic  dia¬ 
thefis  of  the  whole  fyftem  than  upon  the  affe&ion  of 
particular  parts,  fo  topical  bleedings  will  not  fupply 
the  place  of  the  general  bleedings  propofed  above. 

To  take  off  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  prevailing  in  this 
difeafe,  purging  may  be  ufeful,  if  procured  by  medi¬ 
cines  which  do  not  ftimulate  the  whole  fyftem,  as  neu¬ 
tral  falts,  and  other  medicines  which  have  a  refrigerant 
power.  Purging,  however,  is  not  fo  ufeful  as  bleed¬ 
ing  in  removing  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  ;  and  when  the 
difeafe  has  become  general  and  violent,  frequent  ftools 
are  inconvenient,  and  even  hurtful,  by  the  motion  and 
pain  which  they  occafion. 

Next  to  bloodletting,  nothing  is  of  fo  much  fervice, 
both  in  alleviating  the  pains  in  this  difeafe  and  in  re¬ 
moving  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  as  the  ufe  of  fudo- 
rifics  :  and  of  all  the  medicines  belonging  to  this  clafs, 
what  has  commonly  been  known  by  the  name  of  Do¬ 
ver’s  powder,  a  combination  of  powder  of  ipecacuan 
and  opium,  is  the  moft  convenient  and  the  moft  ef-' 
fe&ual.  Copious  fweating,  excited  by  this  medicine, 
and  fupport ed  for  10  or  12  hours  by  tepid  diluents, 
fuch  as  deco&ion  of  the  woods,  or  the  like,  will  in 
moft  inftances  produce  a  complete  remiffion  of  the 
pain  :  and  by  this  practice,  combined  with  blood¬ 
letting  and  proper  regimen,  the  difeafe  may  often  be 
entirely  removed. 

If,  however,  after  complete  intermifiions  from  pain 
for  fome  length  of  time  have  been  obtained  by  thefe 
means,  it  be  found  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  a 
return  of  the  pains  without  any  obvious  caufe,  recourfe 
may  be  had  with  very  great  benefit  to  the  ufe  of  the 
Peruvian  bark.  By  the  early  ufe  of  this,  where  a 
complete  intermiflion  from  pain  is  obtained,  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  repeated  bloodletting  and  fweating  is  often 
fuperfeded  ;  but  where  a  complete  remiffion  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  has  been  fufpe&ed  by  fome  to  be  hurtful : 
and  in  thefe  cafes,  when  bloodletting  and  fudorifics 
have  been  puffied  as  far  as  may  be  thought  prudent 
without  being  produdrive  of  the  delired  effedl,  very 
great  benefit  is  often  obtained  from  the  ufe  of  calomel 
combined  with  opium,  as  recommended  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Medical  Commentaries,  by  Dr  Hamilton  of 
Lynn-Regis. 

In  this  difeafe,  external  applications  are  of  little 
fervice.  Fomentations  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe 
rather  aggravate  than  relieve  the  pains.  The  rubefa¬ 
cients  and  camphire  are  more  cffe&ual :  but  they 
commonly  only  fhift  them  from  one  part  to  another, 
and  do  not  prove  any  cure  of  the  general  affedlion. 
Bliftering  may  alfo  be  very  effedlual  in  removing,  the 
pain  from  a  particular  part  ;  but  will  be  of  little 
ufe,  except  where  the  pains  are  much  confined  to  one 
place. 

ARTHRODYNIA,  or  Chronic  Rheumatism.  209 
Rheumatifmus  chronicus  Audlorum. 

Defcription.  When  the  pyrexia  attending  the  acute 
rheumatifm  has  ceafed ;  when  the  fwelling  and  rednefs 
of  the  joints  are  entirely  gone,  but  pains  ftill  continue 
to  affedi  certain  joints,  which  remain  ftiffy  feel  uneafy 
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Phlegma-  upon  motion,  changes  of  weather,  or  in  the  night-time 
only,  the  difeafe  is  then  called  the  chronic  rheumatifm , 
as  it  often  continues  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  limits  between  the  acute  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tifms  are  not  always  exa&ly  marked.  When  the 
pains  are  dill  ready  to  fhift  their  place  ;  when  they 
are  efpecially  fevere  in  the  night-time  ;  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  are  attended  with  fome  degree  of  py¬ 
rexia,  and  with  fome  fwelling,  and  efpecially  fome 
rednefs  of  the  joints;  the  difeafe  is  to  be  confidered  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  acute  rheumatifm.  But 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  degree  of  pyrexia  remain¬ 
ing  ;  when  the  pained  joints  are  without  rednefs  ; 
when  they  are  cold  and  ftifF ;  when  they  cannot  eafily 
be  made  to  fweat ;  or  when,  while  a  free  and  warm 
fvveat  is  brought  out  on  the  red  of  the  body,  it  is  only 
clammy  and  cold  on  the  pained  joints;  and  when,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  pains  of  thefe  are  increafed  by  cold,  and  re¬ 
lieved  by  heat,  applied  to  them  ;  the  cafe  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  that  of  a  purely  chronic  rheumatifm  :  or 
perhaps  more  properly  the  firft  of  the  conditions  now 
defcribed  may  be  termed  the  date  of  irritability,  and 
the  fecond  the  date  of  atony. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm,  or  rather  the  atonic,  may 
affe&  different  joints  ;  but  is  efpecially  apt  to  affeft 
thofe’  which  are  furrounded  with  many  mufcles,  and 
thofe  of  which  the  mufcles  are  employed  in  the  mod 
conftant  and  vigorous  exertions.  Such  is  the  cafe  of 
the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  affe&ion  of  which  is 
named  lumbago ;  or  of  the  hip-joint,  when  the  difeafe 
is  named  ifchias  or  fciatica . 

Violent  ftrains  and  fpafins  occurring  on  fudden  and 
fomewhat  violent  exertions,  bring  on  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions,  which  at  firft  partake  of  the  acute,  but  very  foon 
change  into  the  nature  of  the  chronic,  rheumatifm.— 
Such  are  frequently  the  lumbago,  and  other  affections, 
which  feem  to  be  more  feated  in  the  mufcles  than  in 
the  joints.  The  didinction  of  the  rheumatic  pains 
from  thofe  refembling  them  which  occur  in  the  fiphy- 
lis  and  fcurvy  muft  be  obvious,  either  from  the  feat  of 
the  pains,  or  from  the  concomitant  fymptoms  peculiar 
to  thofe  difeafes.  The  diftinCtion  of  the  rheumatifm 
from  the  gout  will  be  more  fully  underftood  from  what 
is  laid  down  under  the  genus  Podagra. 

Caufes,  8c c.  The  phenomena  of  the  purely  chronic 
rheumatifm  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  its  proximate 
caufe  is  an  atony  both  of  the  blood-veffels  and  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  part  affe&ed,  together  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  rigidity  and  contraction  in  the  latter 
as  frequently  attend  them  in  a  flate  of  atony  :  and  in¬ 
deed  this  atony,  carried  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  rife 
to  a  fiate  of  paralylis,  with  an  almod  total  lofs  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  aiTeCled  limbs.  The  paralytic  {late  of 
rheumatifm  therefore  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  fourth 
condition  of  the  difeafe,  often  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  pra&itioner. 

Cure.  From  the  view  juft  now  given  of  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  the  chief  indication 
of  cure  muft  be,  to  redore  the  aCtivity  and  vigour  of 
the  part,  which  is  principally  to  be  done  by  increafing 
the  tone  of  the  moving  fibres,  but  which  may  fome- 
times  alfo  be  aided  by  giving  condenfation  to  the 
fimple  folid.  When,  however,  the  difeafe  has  dege¬ 
nerated  into  the  (late  of  paralylis,  the  obje&s  to  be 
aimed  at  are,  the  relloration  of  a  due  condition  to  the 
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nervous  energy  in  the  part  atfe&ed j  the  obtaining  Rheumatif- 
free  circulation  of  blood  through  the  veflels  of  the 
part ;  and  the  removal  of  rigidity  in  membranes  and  ' 
ligaments. 

For  anfwering  thefe  purpofes,  a  great  variety  of  rc- 
medics,  both  external  and  internal,  are  had  recourfe 
to.  The  chief  of  the  external  are,  the  fupporting  the 
heat  of  the  part,  by  keeping  it  conftantly  covered  with 
flannel  y  the  increafing  the  heat  of  the  part  b /  exter¬ 
nal  heat,  applied  either  in  a  dry  or  humid  form  ;  the 
diligent  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufh,  or  other  means  of  fric¬ 
tion  ;  the  application  of  ele&ricity  in  fparks  or  {hocks  ; 
the  application  of  cold  water  by  affufion  or  immerfion  ; 
the  application  of  efiential  oils  of  the  mod  warm  and 
penetrating  kind  ;  the  application  of  fait  brine  ;  the 
employment  of  the  warm  bath  or  of  the  vapour  baths, 
either  to  the  body  in  general  or  to  particular  parts ; 
and,  ladly,  the  employment  either  of  exercife  of  the 
part  itfelf  as  far  as  it  can  eafily  bear,  or  by  riding  or 
other  modes  of  geftation. 

The  internal  remedies  are,  large  dofes  of  effen- 
tial  oils  drawn  from  refinous  fubllances,  fuch  as  tur¬ 
pentine  ;  fubllances  containing  fuch  oils,  as  guaiac.  ; 
volatile  alkaline  falts.  Thefe  or  other  medicines 
are  directed  to  procure  fweat ;  and  calomel,  or  fome 
other  preparation  of  mercury,  in  fmall  dofes,  may  be 
continued  for  fome  time.  Befldes  thefe,  there  are  fe- 
veral  others  recommended.  The  cicuta,  aconitum,  and 
hyofeiamus,  have  in  particular  been  highly  extolled  ; 
and  an  infufion  of  the  rhododendron  chryfanthum  is 
faid  to  be  employed  by  the  Siberians  with  very  great 
fuccefs.  An  account  of  the  Siberian  mode  of  pra&ice 
is  given  by  Dr  Matthew  Guthrie  of  Peter&urgh,  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commen¬ 
taries,  and  has  been  followed  with  fuccefs  at  other 
places. 

GenusXXIII.  ODONTALGIA,  theTooTHACH.  axo 

Odontalgia,  Sauv.  gen.  198.  Lin .  45.  Vog.  145. 

Sag.  gen.  157.  Junck.  25. 

Odontalgia  five  rheumatifmus  odontalgicus,  Hojfm . 
n.  330. 

Odontalgia  cariofa,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Odontalgia  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Odontalgia  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Odontalgia  arthritica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Odontalgia  gravidarum,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Odontalgia  hyderica,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Odontalgia  domachica,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Dcfcription.  This  well-known  difeafe  makes  its  at¬ 
tack  by  a  mod  violent  pain  in  the  teeth,  mod  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  molar es ,  more  rarely  in  the  inci/orii ,  reaching 
-fometimes  up  to  the  eyes,  and  fometimes  backward 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  At  the  fame  time  there  is 
a  manifed  determination  to  the  head  ;  and  a  remarkable 
tenfion  and  inflation  of  the  veflels  takes  place,  not  only 
in  the  parts  next  to  that  where  the  pain  is  feated,  but 
over  the  whole  head. 

Caufesy  See.  The  toothach  is  fometimes  merely  a 
rheumatic  affeClion,  arifing  from  cold,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  from  a  carious  tooth.  It  is  alfo  a  fyrqptom  of 
pregnancy,  and  takes  place  in  fome  nervous  diforders  ; 
it  may  attack  perfons  at  any  time  of  life,  though  it  is 
mod  frequent  in  the  young  and  pletfioric. 
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Cure .  Many  empirical  remedies  have  been  propofed 
for  the  cure  of  the  tootliach,  but  none  have  in  any 
degree  anfwered  the  purpofe.  When  the  affection  is 
purely  rheumatic,  bliilering  behind  the  ear  will  almoft 
always  remove  it  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a  cari¬ 
ous  tooth,  the  pain  is  much  more  obftinate.  In  this 
cafe  it  has  been  recommended  to  touch  the  pained 
part  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to 
deftroy  the  aching  nerve;  to  hold  llrong  fpirits  in  the 
mouth  ;  to  put  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves  into  the  hollow 
of  the  tooth*  or  a  pill  of  equal  parts  of  opium  and 
camphire  :  but  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  applications  of 
this  kind  is  llrong  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  v^ine,  and  introduced 
into  the  hollow  of  a  tooth  from  which  great  pain  anfes, 
either  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil  or  a  little  cotton. 
The  Peruvian  bark  has  alfo  been  recommended,  and 
perhaps  with  more  juilice,  on  account  of  its  tonic  and 
antifeptic  powers  ;  but  very  often  all  thefe  remedies 
will  fail,  and  the  only  infallible  cure  is  to  draw  the 
tooth.  See  Surgery. 

Genus  XXIV.  PODAGRA,  the  Gout. 

Podagra,  Fog.  1 75'.  Boerh.  1254. 

Febris  podagrica,  V og.  69. 

Arthritis,  Sauv.  gen.  183.  Lin.  60.  Fog .  1 39*  Sag. 

Dolor  podagncus  et  arthnticus  verus,  Hoffm.  II. 
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immediately  preceding  it,  the  appetite  becomes  keener.  Podagra^ 
than  ufual. 

The  circumllances  of  paroxyfms  are  chiefly  the  tol- 
lowing.  They  come  on  mod  commonly  in  the  fpring, 
and  fooner  or  later  according  as  the  vernal  heat  fuc- 
ceeds  fooner  or  later  to  the  winter's  cold ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  fooner  or  later  alfo,  according  as  the  body  may 
happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  viciffitudes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

The  attacks  are  fometimes  felt  firfl  in  the  evening, 
but  more  commonly  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  paroxyfm  begins  with  a  pain  affe<fting 
one  foot,  mod  commonly  in  the  ball  or  fird  joint  of 
the  great  toe,  but  fometimes  in  other  parts,  of  the 
foot.  With  the  attack  of  this  pain,  there  is  com¬ 
monly  more  or  lefs  of  a  cold  fhivering  ;  which,  as 
the  pain  increafes,  gradually  ceafes  ;  and  is  fucceeded 
by  a  hot  dage  of  pyrexia,  which  continues  for  the 
fame  time  with  the  pain  itfelf.  From  the  fird  attack, 
the  pain  becomes,  by  degrees,  more  violent,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  date  with  great  reftleffnefs  of  the  whole 
body  till  next  midnight,  after  which  it  gradually  re¬ 
mits  ;  and,  after  it  has  continued  for  24  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fird  attack,  it.  common  y 
ceafes  almoft  entirely  ;  and,  with  the  coming  on  of  a 
gentle  fweat,  allows  the  patient  to  fall  afleep.  The.  pa¬ 
tient,  upon  coming  out  of  this  fleep  in  the  morning, 
finds  the  pained  part  affe&ed  with  fome  rednefs  and 
fwelling,  which,  after  having  continued  for  fome  days. 
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Dolores  arthritici,  Hoffni.  il.  317. 

Affe&us  fpadico-arthritici,  Junck.  46. 

Sp.  I.  The  Regular  Gout. 

Arthritis  podagrica,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Arthritis  rachialgica,  Sauv.  fp.  II. 

Arthritis  asdiva,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Sp.  II.  The  Atonic  Gout. 

Arthritis  melancholica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Arthritis  hiemalis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Arthritis  clilorotica,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Arthritis  adhmatica,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Sp.  III.  The  Retrocedent  Gout. 

Sp.  IV.  The  Mlfplaced  Gout. 

Defcrlptlon.  What  we  call  a  paroxySm  oS  the  gout  is 
principally  condituted  by  an  inflammatory  affedion  ot 
fome  of  the  joints.  This  fometimes  comes  on  fudden- 
ly,  \vithout  any  warning,  but  is  generally  preceded.by 
feveral  fymptoms  ;  fuch  as  the  ceafing  of  a  fweating 
which  the  feet  had  been  commonly  affe&ed  with  be¬ 
fore  ;  an  unufual  coldnefs  of  the  feet  and  legs  ;  a  fre¬ 
quent  numbnefs,  alternating  with  a  fenfe  of  prickling 
along  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities;  frequent 
cramps  of  the  mufcles  of  the  legs  ;  and  an  unufual 
turgefcence  of  the  veins. 

While  thefe  fymptoms  take  place  in  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  body  is  affe&ed  with  fome  degree  of 
torpor  and  languor,  and  the  fun&ions  of  the  domach 
in  particular  are  more  or  lefs  didurbed.  The  appe¬ 
tite  is  diminilhed  ;  and  flatulency,  or  other  fymptoms 
of  indigeflion,  are  felt.  Thefe  fymptoms  taxe  place 
for  feveral  days,  fometimes  for  a  week  or  two,  before 
a  paroxyfm  comes  on  5  but  commonly,  upon  the  day 


gradually  abate. 

When  a  paroxyfm  has  thus  come  on,  although  the 
violent  pain  after  24  hours  be  confidently  abated* 
the  patient  is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it.  For  fome 
days  he  has  every  evening  a  return  of.  more  coniider- 
able  pain  and  pyrexia,  and  thefe  continue  with,  more 
or  lefs  violence  till  morning.  After  going  on  in  this 
manner  for  feveral  days,  the  difeafe  fometimes  goes 
entirely  off,  not  to  return  till  after  a  long  interval. 

When  the  difeafe,  after  having  thus  remained  tor 
fome  time  in  a  joint,  ceafes  entirely,  it  generally 
leaves  the  perfon  in  very  perfed  health,  enjoying 
greater  eafe  and  alacrity  in  the  fun&ions  of  both  bo¬ 
dy  and  mind  than  he  had  for  a  long  time  before  expe¬ 
rienced.  „  ,  r  • 

At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,.  the  returns  ot  it 
are  fometimes  only  once  in  three  or  four  years :  but  as 
it  advances,  the  intervals  become  fhorter,  and  at  length 
the  attacks  are  annual;  afterwards  they  come  twice 
each  year  ;  and  at  length  recur  feveral  times  during 
the  courfe  of  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring;  and  as, 
when  the  fits  are  frequent,  the  paroxyfms  become  alio 
longer,  fo,  in  the  advanced  Hate  of  the  difeafe,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  hardly  ever  tolerably  free  from  it,  except  per¬ 
haps  for  two  or  three  months  in  fummer. 

The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is  alfo  marked  by  the 
parts  which  it  affe&s.  At  firft,  it  commonly  affefts 
one  foot  only;  afterwards  every  paroxyfm  affects  both 
feet,  the  one  after  the  other;  and  as  the  difeafe  pro¬ 
ceeds,  it  not  only  affects  both  feet  at  once,  but,  alter 
having  ceafed  in  the  foot  which  was  fecondly  attacked, 
returns  again  into  the  firft,  and  peihaps  a  econ  time 
alfo  into  the  other.  Its  changes  of  places  are  not  only 
from  one  foot  to  another,  but  from  the  feet  into  other 
joints,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  upper  and  lower  extre¬ 
mities  ;  fo  that  there  is  hardly  a  joint  of  the  body 
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phlegms-  which,  on  one  occafion  or  other,  is  not  affected.  It 
fiae.  foinetimes  affeds  two  different  joints  at  the  very  fame 

u— v - -  time;  but  more  commonly  it  is  at  any  one  time  fevere 

in  a  fingle  joint  only,  and  paffes  in  fuccefiion  from  one 
joint  to  another  ;  fo  that  the  patient’s  afilidion  is  of¬ 
ten  protraded  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  difeafe  has  often  returned,  and  the  pa- 
roxyfms  have  become  very  frequent,  the  pains  are  com¬ 
monly  lefs  violent  than  they  were  at  firft  ;  but  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  more  affeded  with  ficknefs,  and  the  other 
fymptoms  of  the  atonic  gout,  which  fhall  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

After  the  firft  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe,  the  joints 
which  have  been  affeded  are  entirely  reftored  to  their 
former  fupplenefs  and  ftrength  :  but  after  the  difeafe 
has  recurred  very  often,  the  joints  affeded  do  neither 
fo  fuddenly  nor  entirely  recover  their  former  flate,  but 
continue  weak  and  ftiff;  and  thefe  effeds  at  length  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  joints  lofe  their  mo¬ 
tion  entirely. 

In  many  perfons,  but  not  in  all,  after  the  difeafe  has 
frequently  recurred,  concretions  of  a  chalky  nature  are 
formed  upon  the  outfide  of  the  joints,  and  for  the  mpft 
part  immediately  under  the  Ikin.  The  matter  feems 
to  be  depofited  at  firft  in  a  fluid  form,  afterwards 
becoming  dry  and  firm.  In  their  firm  ftate,  thefe  con¬ 
cretions  are  a  hard  earthy  fubftance,  very  entirely  fo- 
luble  in  acids.  After  they  have  been  formed,  they 
contribute,  with  other  circumftances,  to  deftroy  the 
motion  of  the  joint. 

In  moft  perfons  who  have  laboured  under  the  gout 
for  many  years,  a  nephritic  affedion  comes  on,  and 
difcovers  itfelf  by  all  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  at¬ 
tend  calculous  concretions  in  the  kidneys,  and  which 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  defcribe  in  another  place. 
All  that  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  here  is,  that  the 
nephritic  affedion  alternates  with  paroxyfms  of  the 
gout ;  and  that  the  two  affedions.  the  nephritic  and 
the  gouty,  are  hardly  ever  prefent  at  the'  fame  time. 
This  alfo  may  be  obferved,  that  children  of  gouty  or 
nephritic  parents  commonly  inherit  one  or  other  of 
thefe  difeafes  ;  but  whether  the  principal  difeafe  of 
the  parent  may  have  been  either  gout  or  nephritis 
alone,  fome  of  the  children  have  the  one  and  fome 
the  other.  In  fome  of  them,  the  nephritic  affedion 
occurs  alone,  without  any  gout  fupervening;  and  this 
happens  to  be  frequently  the  cafe  with  the  female  chil¬ 
dren  of  gouty  parents. 

In  the  whole  of  the  hiftory  already  given,  we  have 
deferibed  the  moil  common  form  of  the  difeafe,  and 
which  therefore,  however  diverfified  in  the  progrefs  of 
it,  may  be  ftill  called  the  regular  ftate  of  the  gout. — 
Upon  fome  occafions,  however,  the  difeafe  affumes 
different  appearances  :  but  as  we  fuppofe  the  difeafe 
to  depend  always  upon  a  certain  diathefis,  or  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  fyftem  ;  fo  every  appearance  which  we  can 
perceive  to  depend  upon  that  fame  difpofition,  we  ftill 
confider  as  a  fymptoin  and  cafe  of  the  gout.  The 
principal  circumftance,  in  what  v/e  term  the  regular 
gout9  is  the  inflammatory  affedion  of  the  joints  ;  and 
whatever  fymptoms  we  can  perceive  to  be  conneded 
with,  or  to  depend  upon,  the  difpohtion  which  pro¬ 
duces  that  inflammatory  affedion,  but  without  its  tak¬ 
ing  place  or  being  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  we  name 
the  irregular  gout.. 

.  .  'y 
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Of  fuch  irregular  gout  there  are  three  different  Podagra.^ 
flates,  which  may  be  named  the  atonic ,  the  retrocedent 
and  the  mifplaced  gout. 

The  firft  is,  when  the  gouty  diathefis  prevails  in  the 
fyftem ;  but,  from  certain  caufes,  does  not  produce  the 
inflammatory  affedion  of  the  joints.  In  this  cafe,  the 
morbid  fymptoms  which  appear,  are  chiefly  affedions 
of  the  ftomach,  fuch  as  lofs  of  appetite,  indigeftion, 
and  its  various  attendants  of  ficknefs,  naufea,  vo¬ 
miting,  flatulency,  acid  erudations,  and  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  ftomach.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  frequent¬ 
ly  accompanied  with  pains  and  cramps  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  trunk  and  the  upper  extremities  of  the  body, 
which  are  relieved  by  the  difeharge  of  wind  from  the 
ftomach.  Together  with  thefe  affedions  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  there  commonly  occurs  a  coftivenefs  ;  but 
fometimes  a  loofenefs,  with  colic  pains.  Thefe  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  often  attended  with 
all  the  fymptoms  of  hypochondriafis,  fuch  as  dejedion 
of  mind,  a  conftant  and  anxious  attention  to  the 
flighted:  feelings,  an  imaginary  aggravation  of  thefe, 
and  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  them. 

In  the  fame  atonic  gout,  the  vifeera  of  the  thorax 
alfo  are  fometimes  affeded,  and  palpitations,  faintings, 
and  afthma,  occur* 

In  the  head  alfo  occur  headachs,  giddinefs,  apo~ 
pledic  and  paralytic  affedions. 

When,  the  feveral  fymptoms  now  mentioned  occur 
in  habits  having  the  marks  of  a  gouty  difpofition, 
this  may  be  fufpeded  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
them  ;  and  efpecially  when  either,  in  fuch  habits,  a 
manifeft  tendency  to  the  inflammatory  affedion  has 
formerly  appeared,  or  when  the  fymptoms  mentioned 
are  intermixed  with,  and  are  relieved  by  fome  degree 
of  the  inflammatory  gout.  In  fuch  cafes  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  considering  the  whole  as  a  ftate  of  the 
gout. 

Another  ftate  of  the  difeafe  we  name  the  retrocedent 
gout..  This  occurs  when  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
joints  has,  in  the  ufual  manner,  come  on,  but  without 
arifing  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  pain  and  inflammation ; 
or  at  leaft  without  thefe  continuing  for  the  ufual  time, 
or  without  their  receding,  gradually  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner;  thefe  affedions  of  the  joints  fuddenly  and  entirely 
ceafe,  while  fome  internal  part  becomes  affeded.  The 
internal  part  moft  commonly  attacked  is  the  ftomach  ; 
which  then  is  affeded  with  anxiety,  ficknefs,  vomit¬ 
ing,  or  violent  pain  :  but  fometimes  the  internal  part 
is  the  heart,  which  gives  occafion  to  a  fyncope;  fome¬ 
times  it  is  the  lungs,  which  are  affeded  with  afthma  ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  tlie  head,  giving  occafion  to  apo- 
'  plexy  or  palfy.  In  all  thefe  cafes  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fymptoms  are  all  a  part  of  the  fame  dif¬ 
eafe,  however  different  the  affedion  may  feem  to  be  in 
the  parts  which  it  attacks. 

Tlie  third  ftate  of  irregular  gout,  which  we  name 
the  mifplaced y  is  when  the  gouty  diathefis,  inftead  of 
producing  the-  inflammatory  affedion  of  the  joints,, 
produces  an  inflammatory  affedion  of  fome  internal, 
part,  and  which  appears  from  the  fame  fymptoms  that 
attend  the  inflammations  of  thofe  parts  arifing  from 
other  caufes. 

Whether  the  gouty  diathefis  does  ever  produce  fuch 
inflammation  of  the  internal  parts  without  having  firft. 
produced  it  in  the  joints,  or  whether  the  inflammation 

of 
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Phlegma*  of  the  Internal  part  be  always  a  tranflation  from  £he 
fiae*  joints  previoufiy  affe&ed,  we  dare  not  determine  ;  but, 
"  Cven  fuppofing  the  latter  to  be  always  the  cafe,  we 
think  the  difference  of  the  affedlion  of  the  internal  part 
mufl  ftill  diftinguifh  the  mifplaced  from  what  we  have 
named  the  retrocedent  gout . 

With  regard  to  the  mifplaced  gout,  Dr  Cullen, 
whom  we  here  follow,  tells  us,  that  he  never  met  with 
any  cafes  of  it  in  his  pra&ice,  nor  does  he  find  any  di- 
ftin&ly  marked  by  pra&ical  writers,  except  that  of  a 
pneumonic  inflammation. 

There  are  two  cafes  of  a  tranflated  gout ;  the  one 
of  which  is  an  affe&ion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
producing  pain,  flrangury,  and  a  catarrhus  vefica : 
the  other  is  an  affe&ion  of  the  redfum,  fometimes  in¬ 
dicated  by  pain  alone  in  that  part,  and  fometimes  by 
hosmorrhoidal  fymptoms.  In  gouty  perfons  fuch  af- 
fedfions  have  been  known  to  alternate  with  inflamma¬ 
tory  affedlions  of  the  joints  ;  but  whether  thefe  belong 
to  the  retrocedent  or  to  the  mifplaced  gout,  our  au¬ 
thor  pretends  not  to  determine. 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  there  are  fome  cafes 
of  rheumatifm  which  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguilhed 
from  the  gout  :  but  thefe,  Dr  Cullen  thinks,  are  but 
few  ;  and  that  the  two  difeafes  may  be  for  the  moft 
part  diflinguifhed  with  great  certainty,  by  obferving 
the  predifpofition,  the  antecedent  circumftances,  the 
parts  affedfed,  the  recurrences  of  the  difeafe,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  fyftem  ;  which  circumflances, 
for  the  moft  part,  appear  very  differently  in  the  two 
difeafes. 

Coufesy  &c.  The  gout  is  generally  an  hereditary 
difeafe :  but  fome  perfons,  without  any  hereditary  dif- 
pofition,  feem  to  acquire  it;  and  in  fome  an  hereditary 
difpofition  may  be  counteradled  from  various  caufes.  It 
attacks  the  male  fex  efpecially;  but  it  fometimes,  tho* 
more  rarely,  attacks  alfo  the  female.  The  females 
liable  to  it  are  tliofe  of  the  more  robuft  and  full  habits ; 
und  it  very  often  happens  to  thofe  before  the  menftrual 
evacuation  hath  ceaied.  Dr  Cullen  hath  alfo  found  it 
occuring  in  feveral  females  whofe  menftrual  evacua- 
tions  were  more  abundant  than  ufual. 

The  gout  feldom  attacks  eunuchs;  and  when  it  docs, 
feems  to  fall  upon  thofe  who  happen  to  be  of  a  robuft 
habit,  to  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  to  live  very  full.  It 
attacks  efpecially  men  of  robuft  and  large  bodies,  who 
have  large  heads,  are  of  full  and  corpulent  habits,  and 
whofe  Heins  are  covered  with  a  thicker  rete  mucofumy 
which  gives  a  coarfer  furface.  Tofpeak  in  the  ftyle  of 
the  ancient  phyficians,  the  gout  will  feldom  be  found  to 
attack  thofe  of  a  fanguine,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a  purely 
inelacholic  temperament ;  but  very  readily  thofe  of  a 
c holer ico •fanguine  temperament.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  treat  this  matter  with  precifion.  The  gout 
feldom  attacks  perfons  employed  in  conftant  bodily 
labour,'  or  thofe  who  live  much  upon  vegetable  ali¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  commonly  attack  men  till  after 
the  age  of  35  ;  and  generally  not  till  a  ftill  later  pe¬ 
riod.  There  are  indeed  inftances  of  the  gout  appear¬ 
ing  more  early;  but  thefe  are  few  in  companion  of 
the  others.  When  the  difeafe  does  appear  early  in  life, 
it  feems  to  be  in  thofe  who  have  the  hereditary  difpo¬ 
fition  very  ftrong,  and  to  whom  the  remote  caufes  here¬ 
after  mentioned  have  been  applied  in  a  very  confider- 
able  degree. 
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As  the  gout  is  an  hereditary  difeafe,  and  affefls  Podagra. 

men  particularly  of  a  certain  habit,  its  remote  caafes  - 

may  be  conlidered  as  predifponent  and  occafional. 

The  predifponent  caufe,  as  far  as  expreffed  by  exter¬ 
nal  appearances,  has  been  already  marked  ;  and  phy¬ 
ficians  have  been  very  confident  in  affigning  the  oeca- 
fional  caufes  :  but  in  a  difeafe  depending  fo  much  up¬ 
on  a  predifpofition,  the  affigning  occafional  caufes 
inuft  be  uncertain  ;  as  in  the  predifpofed  the  occa¬ 
fional  caufes  may  not  always  appear,  and  in  perfons 
not  predifpofed  they  may  appear  without  effe&  ;  and 
this  uncertainty  muft  particularly  affedt  the  cafe  of  the 


gout. 

The  occafional  caufes  of  the  difeafe  feem  to  be  of 
two  kinds.  Firft,  Thofe  which  induce  a  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body.  Secondly,  Thofe  which  in  ple¬ 
thoric  habits,  induce  a  ftate  of  debility.  Of  the  ftrft 
kind  are  a  fedentary,  indolent  manner  of  life,  and  a 
full  diet  of  animal  food.  Of  the  fecond  kind  of  occa¬ 
fional  caufes  which  induce  debility  are  excels  in  venery ; 
intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  indi- 
geftion,  produced  either  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  aliments  ;  much  application  to  ftudy  or  buiinefs, 
night  watching,  excefiive  evacuations  ;  the  ceafing  of 
ufual  labour;  a  fudden  change  from  a  very  full  to  a 
very  fpare  diet  ;  the  large  ufe  of  acids  and  acefcents  ; 
and  lailly,  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities. 
The  former  feem  to  a6l  by  increafmg  the  predifpofi¬ 
tion  ;  the  latter  are  commonly  the  exciting  caufe?, 
both  of  the  firft  attacks,  and  of  the  repetitions  of  the 


difeafe. 

With  refpeft  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  gout,  it 
has  generally  been  thought  that  it  depends  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  morbific  matter  always  prefent  in  the  body  ;  and 
that  this  matter,  by  certain  caufes,  thrown  upon  the 
joints  or  other  paits,  produces  the  feveral  phenomena 
of  the  difeafe. 

This  do&rine,  however  ancient  and  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  appears  to  Dr  Cullen  to  be  very  doubtful. 
For, 

Firft,  There  is  no  dire&  evidence  of  any  morbific 
matter  Ring  prefent  in  perfons  difpofed  to  the  gout. 
There  are  no  experiments  or  obfervations  which  fhow 
that  the  blood  or  other  humours  of  gouty  perfons  are 
in  any  refpe&  different  from  thofe  of  others.  Previous 
to  attacks  of  the  gout,  there  appear  no  marks  of  any 
morbid  ftate  of  the  fluids;  for  the  difeafe  generally  at¬ 
tacks  thofe  perfons  who  have  enjoyed  the  moft  perfeft 
health,  and  appear  to  be  in  that  ftate  when  the  difeafe 
comes  on.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  difeafe,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  matter  indeed  appears  in  gouty  perfons  ;  but  this, 
which  does  not  appear  in  every  inftance,  and  which 
appears  only  after  the  difeafe  has  fubfifted  for  a  long 
time,  feems  manifeftly  to  be  the  effedl,  not  the  caufe, 
of  the  difeafe.  Further,  Though  there  be  certain  acrids 
which,  taken  into  the  body,  feem  to  excite  the  gout, 
it  is  probable  that  thefe  acrids  operate  otherwife  in 
exciting  the  difeafe,  than  by  affording  the  material 
caufe  of  it.  In  general,  therefore,  Dr  Cullen  thinks 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  morbific  matter  being  the 
caufe  of  the  gout. 

Secondly,  The  fuppefitions  concerning  the  particu¬ 
lar  nature  of  the  matter  producing  the  gout,  have  been 
fo  various,  and  fo  contradi&ory,  as  to  allow  us  to 
conclude,  that  there  is  truly  no  proof  of  the  exiftence 
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Phlegma-  of  any  of  them.  With  refpedl  to  many  of  thefe  fup- 
pofitions,  they  are  fo  inconfiftent  with  chemical  philo- 
v— ^  fophy,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  that 
they  muft  be  entirely  rejedled. 

Thirdly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  as  the 
caufe,  is  not  confiftcnt  with  the  phenomena  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  particularly  with  its  frequent  and  fudden  tranfla- 
tions  from  one  part  to  another. 

Fourthly,  The  fuppofition  is  further  rendered  im¬ 
probable  by  this,  that,  if  a  morbific  matter  did  exift, 
its  operation  fhould  be  fimilar  in  the  feveral  parts  which 
it  attacks  ;  whereas  it  feems  to  be  very  different,  be¬ 
ing  ftimulant,  and  exciting  inflammation,  in  the  joints  ; 
but  fedative  and  deftroying  the  tone  in  the  ftomach  ; 
which,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  fame  particular 
matter  adding  in  both  cafes,  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  difference  in  the  part  affedled. 

Fifthly,  Some  fadls  alleged  in  proof  of  a  morbific 
matter,  are  not  fufliciently  confirmed ;  fuch  as  thofe 
which  would  prove  the  difeafe  to  be  contagious.  There 
is,  however,  no  proper  evidence  of  this,  the  fadls  given 
being  not  only  few,  but  exceptionable,  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  obfervations  innumerable. 

Sixthly,  Some  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  a 
morbific  matter  are  founded  upon  a  miflaken  explana¬ 
tion.  The  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  upon 
a  morbific  matter,  becaufe  it  is  hereditary.  But  the  in¬ 
ference  is  not  juft  :  for  moft  hereditary  difeafes  do  not 
depend  upon  any  morbific  matter,  but  upon  a  parti¬ 
cular  conformation  of  the  ftrudlurc  of  the  body  tranf- 
mitted  from  the  parent  to  the  offspring  ;  and  this  laft 
appears  to  be  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  gout.  It 
may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  hereditary,  difeafes  depend- 
iug  upon  a  morbific  matter,  appear  always  much  more 
early  in  life  than  the  gout  commonly  does. 

Seventhly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  be¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  has  been  hitherto  ufelefs,  as 
it  has  not  fuggefted  any  fuccefsful  method  of  cure. 
Particular  theories  of  gout  have  often  corrupted  the 
pradlice,  and  have  frequently  led  from  thofe  views 
which  might  have  been  ufeful,  and  from  that  pradlice 
which  experience  had  approved.  Further,  Though 
the  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  has  been  generally 
received,  it  has  been  as  generally  negledled  in  prac¬ 
tice.  When  the  gout  has  affedled  the  flomach,  no¬ 
body  thinks  of  correcting  the  matter  fuppoied  to  be 
prefent  there,  but  merely  of  reftoring  the  tone  of  the 
moving  fibres. 

Eighthly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  is 
quite  fuperfluous  :  for  it  explains  nothing,,  without  fup- 
pofing  that  matter  to  produce  a  change  in  the  ftate  of 
the  moving  powers  ;  and  a  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
moving  powers,  produced  by  other  caufes,  explains 
every  circumftance  without  the  fuppofition  of  a  morbi¬ 
fic  matter  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the 
caufes  exciting  the  gout,  do  not  operate  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  fluids,  but  diredlly  and  folely  upon  that 
of  the  moving  powers. 

Laftly,  Dr  Cullen  contends  that  the  fuppofition  of 
a  morbific  matter  is  fuperfluous  ;  becaufe,  without 
that,  the  difeafe  can  be  explained,  he  thinks,  in  a 
manner  more  confiftent  with  its  phenomena,  with  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  with  the  method 
of  cure  which  experience  has  approved.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  this  explanation  ;  but,  before  enter- 
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ing  upon  it,  we  muft  premife  feme  general  obfervations  Podag 
which  Dr  Cullen  ftates.  V" 

The  firft  obfervation  is,  That  the  gorl  is  a  difeafe  of 
the  whole  fyftem,  or  depends  upon  a  certain  general 
conformation  and  ftate  of  the  body,  which  manifeftly 
appears  from  the  fadts  above-mentioned.  But  the  ge¬ 
neral  ftate  of  the  fyftem  depends  chiefly  upon  the  ftate 
of  its  primary  moving  powers  ;  and  therefore  the  gout 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  an  affedlion  of  thefe  chiefly. 

The  fecond  obfervation  is,  That  the  gout  is  mani¬ 
feftly  an  affedlion  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  in  which  the 
primary  moving  powers  of  the  whole  fyftem  are  lodged. 

The  occafional  or  exciting  caufes  are  almoft  all  fuch 
as  adl  diredlly  upon  the  nerves  and  nervous  fyftem  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  or 
retrocedent  gout  are  manifeftly  affedlions  of  the  fame- 
fyftem.  This  leads  us  to  feek  for  an  explanation  o£ 
the  whole  of  the  difeafe,  in  the  laws  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  particularly  in  the  changes  which  may 
happen  in  the  balance  of  its  feveral  parts. 

The  third  obfervation  is,  That  the  flomach,  which 
has  fo  univerfal  a  confent  with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem, 
is  the  internal  part  that  is  the  moft  frequently,  and 
often  very  confiderably,  affedled  by  the  gout.  The  pa- 
roxyfms  of  the  difeafe  are  commonly  preceded  by  an 
affedlion  of  the  ftomach  ;  many  of  the  exciting  caufes 
adl  firft  upon  the  ftomach  ;  and  the  fymptoms  of  the 
atonic  and  retrocedent  gout  are  moft  commonly  and 
chiefly  affedlions  of  the  fame  organ.  This  obfervation 
leads  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  balance  fubfifting 
between  the  ftate  of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach  is  connedled  with  that  of  the  external  parts, 
fo  that  the  ftate  of  tone  in  the  one  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  other. 

Thefe  obfervations  being  premifed,  Dr  Cullen  offers 
the  following  pathology  of  the  gout. 

In  fome  perfons  there  is  a  certain  vigorous  and  ple¬ 
thoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  which*  at  a  certain  period  of 
life  is  liable  to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  extremities.  This 
is  in  fome  meafure  communicated  to  the  whole  fyftem, 
but  appears  more  efpecially  in  the  fundlions  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  When.,  this  lofs  of  tone  occurs  while  the  energy 
of  the  brain  ftill  retains  its  vigour,  the  vis  medicatrisc 
nature  is  excited  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  parts;  and 
accomplices  it,  by  exciting  an  inflammatory  affedlion 
in  fome  part  of  the  extremities.  When  this  has  fub- 
fifted  for  fome  days,  the  tone  of  the  extremities  and 
of  the  whole  fyftem  is  reftored,  and  the  patient  returns 
to  his  ordinary  ftate  of  health. 

This  is  the  courfe  of  things  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  difeafe,  which  we  name  the  regidar  gout;  but  there 
are  circumftances  of  the  body,  in  which  this  courfe  is 
interrupted  or  varied.  Thus,  when  the  atony  has 
taken  place,  if  the  readlion  do  not  fucceed,  the  atony 
continues  in  the  ftomach,  or  perhaps  in  other  internal 
parts ;  and  produces  that  ftate  which  Dr  Cullen,  for 
reafons  now  obvious,  named  the  atonic  gout. 

A  fecond  cafe  of  variation  in  the  courfe  of  the  gout 
is,  when  to  the  atony  the  readlion  and  inflammation 
have  to  a  certain  degree  fucceeded,  but  from  caufes 
either  internal  or  external  the  tone  of  the  extremities 
and  perhaps  of  the  whole  fyftem  is  weakened;  fo  that 
the  inflammatory  ftate,  before  it  had  either  proceeded 
to  the'  degree,  or  continued  for  the  time,.requifite  for 
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reftoring  tlie  tone  of  the  fyftem,  fuddenly  and  entirely 
ceafes :  whence  the  ftomach,  and  other  internal  parts, 

'  relapfe  into  th  ;  ftate  of  atony  ;  and  perhaps  have  that 
increafed  by  the  atony  communicated  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  :  all  which  appears  in  what  has  been  termed 
tlie  retrocedent  jlate  cf  the  gout , 

A  third  cafe  of  variation  from  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  the  gout,  is,  when  to  the  atony,  ufually  preceding, 
an  inflammatory  rea&ion  fully  fucceeds,  but  has  its 
ufual  determination  to  the  joints  by  fome  circumftanccs 
prevented  ;  and  is  therefore  dire&ed  to  fome  internal 
part,  where  it  produces  an  inflammatory  affe&ion,  and 
that  (late  of  things  which  we  have  named  the  mifplaced 
gout . 

Though  this  theory  of  Dr  Cullen’s  be  fupported 
with  much  ingenuity,  yet  we  may  confidently  venture 
to  affert,  that  on  this  fubjeft  he  has  been  lefs  fuccefs- 
ful  in  eftablifhing  his  own  opinions,  than  in  combating 
thofe  of  others  ;  and  this  theory,  as  well  as  others 
formerly  propofed,  is  liable  to  numerous  and  unfur- 
niOuntable  objedtions.  According  to  the  hypothefis, 
a  vigorous  and  plethoric  habit  fhould  in  every  cafe 
exift  prior  to  the  appearance  of  gout  ;  which  is  by  no 
means  confident  with  fadl  :  nor  is  it  true  that  a  vi¬ 
gorous  and  plethoric  habit  is  liable  at  a  certain  age 
to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  extremities ;  which  is  another 
neceffary  condition  in  the  hypothefis.  Lofs  of  tone 
often  occurs  in  the  extremities  without  exerting  any 
peculiar  influence  on  the  ftomach  ;  and  why  a  lofs  of 
tone  in  the  ftomach  fliould  excite  the  vis  medicatrix  na¬ 
ture  to  reftore  it,  by  exciting  an  ^  inflammatory ^ affec¬ 
tion  in  fome  part  of  the  extremities,  is  very  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Were  the  hypothefis  true,  every  dyfpeptic 
patient  ftiould  infallibly  be  affedled  with  gout  ;  which 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  In  fhort,  every  ftep 
in  the  theory  is  liable  to  unfurmountable  objections;  and 
it  by  no  means,  any  more  than  former  liypothefes,  ex¬ 
plains  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe,  particularly  what 
Dr  Cullen  has  himfelf  fo  accurately  pointed  out,  the 
connexion  of  gouty  with  calculous  complaints. 

A  very  ingenious  work  has  lately  been  publiftied  by 
an  anonymous  author,  entitled  “  a  Treatife  on  Gravel 
and  upon  Gout  ;”  in  which  the  fources  of  each  are  in- 
veftigated,  and  effedlual  means  of  preventing  or  re¬ 
moving  thefe  difeafes  recommended.  In  this  treatife 
an  attempt  is  made  to  prove,  that  both  difeafes  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  peculiar  concreting  acid,  the  acid  of 
calculi,  or  the  Uthic  acid ,  as  it  has  been  ftyled  by  fome. 
He  fuppofes  this  acid,  conftantly  prefent  to  a  certain 
degree  in  the  circulating  fluids,  to  be  precipitated  by 
tlie  introduction  of  other  acids  ;  and  in  this  manner 
he  explains  the  influence  of  acid  wines  and  other  li¬ 
quors,  as  claret,  cyder,  &c.  inducing  gout  ;  for  he  con- 
fiders  the  circumftance  chiefly  conftituting  the  dif¬ 
eafe  as  being  an  inflammation  in  parts  of  which  the 
functions  have  been  interrupted  by  the  redundant 
acid  precipitated.  Although  this  theory  be  fupport¬ 
ed  with  much  ingenuity,  yet  it  is  alfo  liable  to  many 
objections.  The  fudden  attack  of  the  affe&ion  ;  its 
fudden  tranfition  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  inftant  relief  of  one  part  when  another  comes 
to  be  affeCted  ;  and  the  various  anomalous  forms  which 
tlie  difeafe  puts  on,  having  an  exaCt  refemblance  to 
different  affeCtions ;  are  altogether  irreconcilable  to 
the  idea  of  its  depending  on  any  fixed  obftruCtiDn  at 
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a  particular  part  arifing  from  concveting  acid.  Nor  Podagra, 
does  the  plan  of  prevention  and  cure  which  he  pro-^-— ’Y— — 1 
pofes,  and  which  confifls  chiefly  in  abftinence  from 
acid,  and  in  the  definition  of  acid,  by  any  means  cor- 
refpond  in  every  particular  to  the  beft  eftabliflied  faCts 
refpe&ing  the  treatment  of  gout  ;  to  which  we  next 
proceed. 

Cure .  In  entering  upon  this,  we  muft  obferve,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  a  cure  has  been  commonly  thought  im- 
poffible  ;  and  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  probable, 
that  the  gout,  as  a  difeafe  of  the  whole  habit,  and 
very  often  depending  upon  original  conformation,  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  medicines,  tlie  efteCls  of  which  are  al¬ 
ways  very  traniitory,  and  feldom  extend  to  tlie  pro¬ 
ducing  any  confiderable  change  of  the  whole  habit. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  happy  for  gouty  per- 
fons  if  this  opinion  liad  been  implicitly  received  by 
tliem  ;  as  it  would  have  prevented  their  having  been 
fo  often  tlie  -dupes  of  felf-interefted  pretenders,  who 
have  either  amufed  them  with  inert  medicihes,  or  have 
rafhly  employed  thofe  of  the  molt  pernicious  tendency. 

Dr  Cullen,  who  lias  treated  of  the  cure  of  the  difeafe 
with  great  judgment,  as  lie  has  done  the  theory  with 
much  ingenuity,  is  much  difpofed  to  believe  the  impofli- 
bility  of  a  cure  of  the  gout  by  medicines  ;  and  more 
certainly  ftill  inclined  to  think,  that,  whatever  ma}  be 
the  pofiible  power  of  medicines,  yet  no  medicine  for 
curing  the  gout  has  hitherto  been  found.  Although 
almoft  every  age  has  prefented  a  new  remedy,  all 
hitherto  offered  have,  very  foon  after,  been  either  ne- 
gledted  as  ufelefs,  or  condemned  as  pernicious. 

But,  though  unwilling  to  admit  tlie  power  of  medi¬ 
cines,  yet  lie  contends,  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
towards  the  cure  of  tlie  gout  by  a  regimen  :  and  he 
is  firmly  perfuaded,  that  any  man  who,  early  in  life, 
will  enter  upon  tlie  conftant  pradiice  of  bodily  labour, 
and  of  abftinence  from  animal  food,  will  be  preferred 
entirely  from  tlie  difeafe. 

Whether  there  be  any  other  means  of  radically  cur¬ 
ing  the  gout,  the  Dodlor  is  not  ready  to  determine. 

There  are  hiftories  of  cafes  of  tlie  gout,  in  which 
it  is  faid,  that  by  great  emotions  of  mind,  by  wounds, 
and  by  other  accidents,  tlie  fymptoms  have  been  fud¬ 
denly  relieved,  and  never  again  returned  ;  but  how 
far  thefe  accidental  cures  might  be  imitated  by  art, 
or  would  fucceed  in  other  cafes,  is  at  leall  extremely 
uncertain. 

The  pratices  proper  and  neceffary  in  tlie  treatment 
of  the  gout,  are  to  be  confidered  under  two  heads. 

Firjl ,  As  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  intervals  of 
paroxyfms  ;  or,  fecotidly,  As  during  tlie  time  of  thefe. 

In  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms,  the  indications  are,  to 
prevent  altogether  the  return  of  paroxyfms;  or  at  leaft 
to  render  them  lefs  frequent  and  more  moderate.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  the  indications  are,  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  violence  and  ftiorten  tlie  duration  of  them 
as  much  as  can  be  done  with  fafety. 

It  lias  been  already  obferved,  that  the  gout  may  be 
entirely  prevented  by  conftant  bodily  exercife,  and  by 
a  low  diet;  and  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  this  pre¬ 
vention  may  take  place  even  in  perfons  who  have  a  he¬ 
reditary  difpofition  to  the  difeafe.  Even  when  tlie  dif- 
pofition  has  difeovered  itfelf  by  feveral  paroxyfms  of 
inflammatory  gout,  he  is  perfuaded  that  labour  and 
abftinence  will  abfolutely  prevent  any  returns  o t  it  for 
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Phlegma-  the  reft  of  life.  Thefe,  therefore,  arc  the  means  of  an- 
flic.  fwering  the  firit  indication  to  be  purfued  in  the  inter- 
'  vals  of  paroxyfms. 

Exercife  in  perfons  expofed  to  the  gout,  in  Dr  Cul¬ 
len’s  opinion,  has  effect  by  anfwering  two  purpofes : 
One  of  thefe  is  the  flrengthening  of  the  tone  of  the 
extreme  veffels  ;  and  the  other,  the  guarding  againft  a 
plethoric  ftate.  For  the  former,  if  exercife  be  em¬ 
ployed  early  in  life,  and  before  intemperance  has  weak¬ 
ened  the  body,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  it  will  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  ;  and,  for  the  latter,  if  abflinence  be 
at  the  fame  time  obferved,  little  exercife  will  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

With  refpe&  to  exercife,  this  in  general  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  it  fhould  never  be  violent  ;  for  if  violent, 
it  cannot  be  long  continued,  and  muft  always  endan¬ 
ger  the  bringing  on  an  atony  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  preceding  exercife. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  exercife  of  gefta- 
tion,  though  confkkrable  and  conftant,  will  not,  if  it 
be  entirely  without  bodily  exercife,  anfwer  the  purpofe 
in  preventing  the  gout.  For  this  end,  therefore,  the 
exercife  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  that  of  the  body ;  and 
mud  be  moderate,  but  at  the  fame  time  conftant  and 
continued  through  life. 

In  every  cafe  and  circumftance  of  the  gout  in  which 
the  patient  retains  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  bodily  exer¬ 
cife,  in  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms,  will' be  always  ufe- 
ful ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  when  the 
cifpofition  to  it  is  not  yet  ftrong,  exercife  may  prevent 
a  paroxyfm  which  otherwife  might  have  come  on.  In 
more  advanced  ftates  of  the  difeafe,  however,  when 
there  is  fome  difpolition  to  a  paroxyfm,  much  walking 
will  bring  it  on  ;  either  as  it  weakens  the  tone  of  the 
lower  extremities,  or  as  it  excites  an  inflammatory  dif- 
pofition  in  them;  and  thus  it  feems  to  be  that  ftrains 
or  contufions  often  bring  on  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout. 

Abftinence,  the  other  part  of  the  proper  regimen 
for  preventing  the  gout,  is  of  more  difficult  applica¬ 
tion.  If  an  abftinence  from  animal  food  be  entered 
upon  early  in  life,  while  the  vigour  of  the  fyftem  is 
yet  entire,  Dr  Cullen  has  no  doubt  of  its  being  both 
fafe  and  effectual :  but  if  the  motive  for  this  diet  ffiall 
uot  have  occurred  till  the  conftitution  has  been  broken 
by  intemperance,  or  by  the  decline  of  life,  a  low  diet 
may  then  endanger  the  bringing  on  an  atonic  ftate. 

Further,  If  a  low  diet  be  entered  upon  only  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  be  at  the  fame  time  a  very  great 
change  from  the  former  manner  of'  living,  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  an  accuftomed  ftimulus  of  the  fyftem  may 
readily  throw  this  into  an  atonic  ftate. 

The  fafety  of  an  abftemious  courfe  may  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  management  of  it.  It  is  ani¬ 
mal  food  which  efpecially  difpofes  to  the  plethoric  and 
inflammatory  ftate,  and  that  food  is  to  be  therefore 
efpecially  avoided  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  vegetable 
aliment  of  the  loweft  quality  is  in  danger  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  fyftem  too  much  by  not  affording  fufficient 
nouriffiment,  and  more  particularly  of  weakening  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach  by  its  acefcency.  It  is  therefore 
a  diet  of  a  middle  nature  that  is  to  be  cliofen  ;  and 
'milk  is  precifely  of  this  kind,  as  containing  both  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  matter. 

As  approaching  to  the  nature  of  milk,  and  as  being 
a  vegetable  matter  containing  the  greateft  portion  of 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I.  B  '* 
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nouriffiment,  the  farinaceous  feeds  are  next  to  be  cho- 1  P°dag 
fen,  and  are  the  food  moft  proper  to  be  joined  with  ^ 
milk. 

With  refpedl  to  drink,  fermented  liquors  are  ufeful 
only  when  they  are  joined  with  animal  food,  and  that 
by  their  acefcency  ;  and  their  ftimulus  is  only  necef- 
fary  from  cuftom.  When,  therefore,  animal  food  is 
to  be  avoided,  fermented  liquors  are  unneceflary  ;  and 
by  increaling  the  acefcency  of  vegetables,  thefe  liquors 
may  be  hurtful.  The  ftimulus  of  fermented  or  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  is  not  neceflary  to  the  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  when  much  employed  impairs  the  tone  of 
the  fyftem.  Thefe  liquors,  therefore,  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  except  fo  far  as  cuftom  and  the  declining  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  may  have  rendered  them  neceflary.  For 
preventing  or  moderating  the  regular  gout,  water  is 
the  only  proper  drink. 

With  refpeeft  to  an  abftemious  courfe,  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  that  an  abftinence  from  animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors,  or  the  living  upon  milk  and  fari- 
nacea  alone  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  might  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  a  radical  cure  of  the  gout :  and  it  is  poffible 
that,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  in  certain  circumftance-8 
of  the  conftitution,  fuch  a  meafure  might  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  But  this  is  very  doubtful  :  and  it  is  more 
probable,  that  the  abftinence  muft,  in  a  great  meafure, 
be  continued,  and  the  milk  diet  be  perfifted  in,  for  the 
remainder  of  life.  It  is  well  known,  that  feveral  per¬ 
fons  who  had  entered  on  an  abftemious  courfe,  and 
had  been  thereby  delivered  from  the  gout,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  returning  to  their  former  manner  of  full 
living,  had  the  difeafe  return  upon  them  with  as  much 
violence  as  before,  or  in  a  more  irregular  and  more 
dangerous  form. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that,  for  preventing  the  return 
of  the  gout,  bloodletting  or  fcarifications  of  the  feet* 
frequently  repeated,  and  at  ftated  times,  may  be  prac- 
tifed  with  advantage  ;  but  of  this  Dr  Cullen  tells  us 
he  has  had  no  experience  ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  prac* 
tice  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  confirmed  by  the  obfer- 
vation  of  any  other  pra&itioner. 

Exercife  and  abftinence  are  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  plethoric  ftate  which  gives  the  difpolition  to  the 
gout  ;  and  are  therefore  the  means  propofed  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  paroxyfms,  or  at  lead  for  rendering  them 
lefs  frequent  and  more  moderate.  But  many  circum- 
ftances  prevent  the  iteadinefs  neceflary  in  purfuing 
thefe  meafures  :  and  therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  unlefs 
great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting  caufes,  the 
difeafe  may  frequently  return,  and,  in  many  cafe?, 
the  preventing  of  paroxyfms  is  chiefly  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  avoiding  tliofe  exciting  cauies  already  enume¬ 
rated. 

A  due  attention  in  avoiding  thefe  different  caufes  ' 
will  certainly  prevent  fits  of  the  gout  ;  and  the  taking 
care  that  the  exciting  caufes  be  never  applied  in  a 
great  degree,  will  certainly  render  fits  more  moderate 
when  they  do  come  on.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  will 
’appear,  that  a  ftri&  attention  to  the  general  conduct 
of  life,  is  in  this  matter  neceflary;  and  therefore,  when 
the  predifpofition  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  the  difeafe. 

Dr  Cullen  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  by  obviating 
the  predifpofition,  and  by  avoiding  the  exciting  caufes, 
the  gout  may  be  entirely  prevented  :  but,  as  the  mea- 
A  a  lure* 
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Phlegma-  fares  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  will,  in  moil  cafes,  be 
lire.  purfued  with  difficulty,  and  even  with  relu&ance,  men 
have  been  very  defirous  to  find  a  medicine  which  might 
anfwer  the  purpofe  without  any  reftraint  on  their  man¬ 
ner  of  living.  To  gratify  this  defire,  phyficians  have 
propofed,  and,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  empirics  have 
feigned,  many  remedies.  Of  what  nature  feveral  of 
thefe  remedies  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  :  but  of 
thofe  which  are  unknown,  we  conclude,  from  their 
having  been  only  of  temporary  fame,  and  from  their 
having  foon  fallen  into  negledl,  that  they  have  been 
either  inert  or  pernicious,  and  therefere  {hall  make  no 
inquiry  after  them  ;  and  {hall  now  remark  only  upon 
one  or  two  known  remedies  for  the  gout  which  have 
been  lately  in  vogue. 

One  of  thefe  is  what  has  been  named  in  England 
the  Portland  powder*  This  is  not  a  new  medicine, 
but  is  mentioned  by  Galen,  and,  with  fome  little  va¬ 
riation  in  its  compofition,  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  almoft  every  age  fince  that  time.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  at  times  in  fafhion,  and  to  have  a- 
gain  fallen  into  negleft  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  thinks  that 
this  laft  has  been  owing  to  its  having  been  found  to 
be,  in  many  inllances,  pernicious.  .  In  every  inftance 
which  he  has  known  of  its  exhibition  for  the  length 
of  time  prefcnbed,  the  perfons  who  had  taken  it  were 
indeed  afterwards  free  from  any  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  joints  ;  but  they  were  affe&ed  with  many 
fymptoms  of  the  atonic  gout  ;  and  all,  foon  aftei  fi- 
nifhing  their  courfe  of  the  medicine,  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  apoplexy,  afthma,  or  dropfy,  which  proved 
fatal. 

Another  remedy  which  has  had  the  appearance  of 
preventing  the  gout,  is  an  alkali  in  various  forms;  fuch 
as  the  fixed  alkali,  both  mild  and  cauilic,  lime  water, 
foap,  and  abforbent  earths  ;  and  of  late  the  alkaline 
aerated  water  has  been  more  fafhionable  than  any 
other.  Since  it  became  common  to  exhibit  thefe  me¬ 
dicines  in  nephritic  and  calculous  cafes,  it  has  often 
happened  that  they  were  given  to  thofe  who  were  at 
the  fame  time  fubjed  to  the  gout ;  and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  under  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  gouty 
perfons  have  been  longer  free  from  the  fits  of  their 
difeafe.  That,  however,  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines 
has  entirely  prevented  the  returns  of  gout,  Dr  Cullen 
does  not  know  ;  becaufe  he  never  pulhed  the  ufe  of 
thofe  medicines  for  a  long  time,  being  apprehenfive 
that  the  long-continued  ufe  of  them  might  produce  a 
hurtful  change  in  the  ffate  of  the  fluids. 

As  the  preventing  the  gout  depends  very  much  on 
fupporting  the  tone  of  the  flomach,  and  avoiding  in- 
digeftion  ;  fo  coffivenefs,  by  occafioning  this,  is  very 
hurtful  to  gouty  perfons.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  for 
fuch  perfons  to  prevent  or  remove  coffivenefs,.  and  by 
a  laxative  medicine,  when  needful ;  but  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  proper,  that  the  medicine  employed  fhould 
be  fuch  as  may  keep  the  belly  regular,  without  much 
purging.  Aloetics,  rhubarb,  magnefia  alba,  oleum 
ricini,  or  flowers  of  fulphur,  may  be  employed,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  may  happen  to  be  beft  fuited  to  par¬ 
ticular  perfons. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  meafures  to  be  purfued  in  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxyfms  ;  and  we  are  next  to  men¬ 
tion  the  meafures  proper  during  the  time  of  them. 

As  during  the  time  of  paroxyfms  the  body  is  in  a 
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feveriffi  ffate,  no  irritation  fhould  then  be  added  to  it ;  Podagra. 

every  part,  therefore,  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  ' - 

except  the  application  of  cold,  ought  to  be  ftridtly  ob¬ 
ferved. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule  may  occur 
when  the  tone  of  the  ffomach  is  weak,  and  when  the 
patient  has  been  before  much  accuffomed  to  the  ufe 
of  ftrong  drink  ;  for  then  it  may  be  allowable,  and 
even  neceffary,  to  give  fome  animal  food  and  a  little 
wine. 

That  no  irritation  is  to  be  added  to  the  fyffem  du¬ 
ring  the  paroxyfms  of  gout,  except  in  the  cafes,  men¬ 
tioned,  is  agreed  upon  among  phyficians  :  but  it  is  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  determine,  whether,  during 
the  time  of  paroxyfms  any  meafures  may  be  purfued 
to  moderate  the  violence  of  reaction  and  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Dr  Sydenham  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  more  violent  the  inflammation  and  pain,  the  pa- 
roxyfin  will  be  the  fhorter,  as  well  as  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  prefent  and  the  next  paroxyfm  longer  ; 
and,  if  this  opinion  be  admitted  as  juft,  it  will  forbid 
the  ufe  of  any  remedies  which  might  moderate  the 
inflammation  ;  which  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  undoubt¬ 
edly  neceffary  for  the  health  of  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  acute  pain  preffes  for  relief;  and  although 
a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  may  feem  abfolutely 
neceffary,  it  is  not  certain  but  that  a  moderate  degree 
of  it  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  and  it  is  even  pro¬ 
bable,  that  in  many  cafes  the  violence  of  inflammation 
may  weaken  the  tone  of  the  parts,  and  thereby  in\ite 
a  return  of  paroxyfms*  It  feems  to  be  in  this  way* 
that,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  the  paroxyfms  become 
more  frequent. 

From  thefe  laft  confiderations,  it  feems  probable, 
that,  during  the  time  of  paroxyfms  fome  meafures 
may  be  taken  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  pain,  and  particularly,  that  in  firft  pa¬ 
roxyfms,  and  in  the  young  and  vigorous,  bloodletting 
at  the  arm  may  be  pra£tifed  with  advantage  :  but  this 
practice  cannot  be  repeated  often  with  fafety  ;  becaufe 
bloodletting  not  only  weakens  the  tone  of  the  fyffem, 
but  may  alfo  contribute  to  produce  plethora.  How¬ 
ever,  bleeding  by  leeches  on  the  foot,  and  upon  the 
inflamed  part,  may  be  pra&ifed  and  repeated  with 
greater  fafety ;  and  inllances  have  been  known  of  its 
having  been  employed  with  fafety  to  moderate  and 
fhorten  paroxyfms;  but  how  far  it  may  be  carried,  we 
have  not  had  experience  enough  to  determine.. 

Befides  bloodletting  and  the  antiphlogiftic  regi¬ 
men,  it  has  been  propofed  ta  employ  remedies  for  mo¬ 
derating  the  inflammatory  fpafm  of  the  part  affe&ed, 
fuch  as  wrarm  bathing  and  emollient  poultices.  Ihefe 
have  fometimes  been  employed  writh  advantage  and 
fafety ;  but,  at  other  times,  have  been  found  to  give 
occafion  to  a  retroceffion  of  the  gout. 

Bliftering  is  a  very  effe&ual  means  of  relieving  and 
difcuffing  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout  ;  but  has  alfo  fre~ 
quently  had  the  effed  of.  rendering  it  retrocedent. 

The  flinging  with  nettles  is  analogous  to  bliftering  ; 
and  probably  would  be  attended  with  the  fame  danger; 

The  burning  with  moxa,  or  other  fubftanees,  is  a  re¬ 
medy  of  the  fame  kind ;  but  though’  not  found  hurtful, 
there  is  no  fufficient  evidence  of  its  proving  a  radi¬ 
cal  cure. 

Camphire,  and  feme  aromatic  oils,  have  the  power 
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Phlegma-  of  allaying  the  pain,  and  of  removing  the  inflammation 


fire, 


from  the  part  affedled  :  but  thefe  remedies  commonly 
i  make  the  inflammation  only  Ihift  from  one  part  to  an¬ 
other,  and  therefore  with  the  hazard  of  its  falling  up¬ 
on  a  part  where  it  may  be  more  dangerous  ;  and  they 
have  fometimes  rendered  the  gout  retrocedent. 

From  thefe  refledlions  it  will  appear,  that  fome  dan¬ 
ger  mull  attend  every  external  application  to  the  parts 
affedled  during  a  paroxyfm  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
common  pradlice  of  committing  the  perfon  to  patience 
and  flannel  alone,  is  eflablilhed  upon  the  bell  founda¬ 
tion.  Opiates  give  the  moll  certain  relief  from  pain  ; 
but,  when  given  in  the  beginning  of  gouty  paroxyfms, 
it  has  by  fome  been  thought  that  they  occaflon  thefe 
to  return  with  greater  violence.  When,  however,  the 
paroxyfms  lhall  have  abated  in  their  violence,  but  Hill 
continue  to  return,  fo  as  to  occaflon  painful  and  rell- 
lefs  nights,  opiates  may  be  given  with  fafety  and  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  perfons  advanced  in 
life,  and  who  have  been  often  affedled  with  the  dif- 
eafe.  When,  after  paroxyfms  have  ceafed,  fome  fwel- 
ling  and  IlifFnefs  llill  remain  in  the  joints,  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  to  be  difcufled  by  the  diligent  ufe  of  the 
flelh-brulh.  Purging  immediately  after  a  paroxyfm 
will  be  always  employed  with  the  hazard  of  bringing 
it  on  again. 

Thus  far  of  the  regular  gout.  We  now  proceed 
to  conflder  the  management  of  the  difeafe  when  it  has 
become  irregular. 

In  the  atonic  gout,  the  cure  is  to  be  accomplifhed 
by  carefully  avoiding  all  debilitating  caufes  ;  and  by 
employing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  means  of  llrengthen- 
ing  the  fyllem  in  general,  and  the  llomach  in  particu¬ 
lar. 

For  llrengthening  the  fyllem  in  general,  Dr  Cullen 
recommends  frequent  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  mo¬ 
derate  walking.  Cold  bathing  alfo  may  anfwer  the 
purpofe  ;  and  may  be  fafely  employed,  if  it  appear  to 
be  powerful  in  llimulating  the  fyllem,  and  be  not  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  extremities  are  threatened  with  any 
pain. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fyllem  in  general, 
when  threatened  with  atonic  gout,  fome  animal  food 
ought  to  be  employed,  and  the  more  acefcent  vege¬ 
tables  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  fame  cafe,  fome 
wine  alfo  may  he  neceflary;  but  it  Ihould  be  in  mo¬ 
derate  quantity,  and  of  the  leall  acefcent  kinds,  and  if 
every  kind  of  wine  lhall  be  found  to  increafe  the  aci¬ 
dity  of  the  llomach,  ardent  fpirits  and  water  mull  be 
employed. 

For  llrengthening  the  llomach,  bitters  and  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  may  be  employed  ;  but  care  mull  be  taken 
that  they  be  not  conllantly  employed  for  any  great 
length  of  time* 

The  moll  efledlual  medicine  for  llrengthening  the 
llomach  is  iron,  which  may  be  employed  under  various 
preparations  ;  but  the  bell  appears  to  be  the  rull  in 
fine  powder,  which  may  be  given  in  large  dofes. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  llomach,  aromatics 
may  be  employed  ;  but  Ihould  be  ufed  with  caution, 
as  the  frequent  and  copious  ufe  of  them  have  an  op- 
pofite  efFedl ;  and  they  Ihould  therefore  be  given  only 
in  compliance  with  former  habits,  or  for  palliating  pre- 
fent  fymptoms. 

W  hen  the  llomach  happens  to  be  liable  to  indigef- 
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tion,  gentle  vomits  may  be  frequently  given,  and  pro-  Podagra, 
per  laxatives  Ihould  be  always  employed  to  obviate  or  ~— 
to  remove  collivenefs. 


In  the  atonic  gout,  or  in  perfons  liable  to  it,  to 
guard  againll  cold  is  efpecially  neceflary ;  and  the  moll 
certain  means  of  doing  this,  is  by  repairing  to  a  warm 
climate  during  the  winter  feafon.  In  the  more  violent 
cafes,  bliltering  the  lower  extremities  may  be  ufeful; 
but  that  remedy  Ihould  be  avoided  when  any  pain 
threatens  the  extremities.  In  perfons  liable  to  the 
atonic  gout,  iflues  may  be  eflablilhed  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties  as  in  fome  meafure  a  fupplement  to  the  difeafe. 

A  fecond  cafe  of  the  irregular  gout,  is  the  retro- 
cedent . 

When  this  affedls  the  llomach  and  intellines,  relief 
is  to  be  inllantly  attempted  by  the  free  ufe  of  llrong 
wines,  joined  with  aromatics,  and  given  warm  ;  or,  if 
thefe  lhall  not  prove  powerful  enough,  ardent  fpirits 
mull  be  employed,  and  are  to  be  given  in  a  large  dofe. 
In  moderate  attacks,  ardent  fpirits,  impregnated  with 
garlic  or  with  afafcetida,  may  be  employed  ;  or,  even 
without  the  ardent  fpirits,  a  folution  of  afafcetida, 
witli  the  volatile  alkali,  may  anfwer  the  purpofe.  O- 
piates  are  often  an  efFedlual  remedy  ;  and  may  be 
joined  with  aromatics,  as  in  the  eledluarium  opiatum; 
or  they  may  be  ufefully  joined  with  volatile  alkali  and 
camphire.  Mulk  has  likewife  proved  ufeful  in  this 
difeafe. 


When  the  afFedlion  of  the  llomach  is  accompanied 
with  vomiting,  this  may  be  encouraged,  by  taking 
draughts  of  warm  wine,  at  firfl:  with  water,  and  af¬ 
terwards  without  it  ;  having  at  length  recourfe,  if  ne¬ 
ceflary,  to  fome  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  and 
particularly  the  opiates. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  intellines  be  affedled  with 
diarrhoea,  this  is  to  be  at  firfl:  encouraged  by  taking 
plentifully  of  weak  broth ;  and  when  this  lhall  have 
been  done  fufficiently,  the  tumult  is  to  be  quieted  by 
opiates. 

When  the  retrocedent  gout  fhall  affedl  the  lungs, 
and  produce  allhma,  this  is  to  be  cured  by  opiates,  by 
antifpafmodics,  and  perhaps  by  blillering  on  the  back 
or  brealt. 

When  the  gout,  leaving  the  extremities,  lhall  affedl 
the  head,  and  produce  pain,  vertigo,  apoplexy,  or  palfy, 
our  refources  are  very  precarious.  The  mort  probable 
means  of  relief  is,  bliftering  the  head;  and,  if  the  gout 
lhall  have^  receded  very  entirely  from  the  extremities, 
blifters  may  be  applied  to  thefe  alfo.  Together  with 
thefe  blillerings,  aromatics,  and  the  volatile  alkali, 
may  be  thrown  into  the  llomach. 

The  third  cafe  of  the  irregular  gout  is  the  mifpktced ; 
that  is,  when  the  inflammatory  affedlion  of  the  gout, 
inllead  of  falling  upon  the  extremities,  falls  upon  fome 
internal  part.  In  this  cafe,  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  by  bloodletting,  and  by  fuch  other  remedies  as 
would  be  proper  in  an  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the 
fame  parts. 

Whether  the  tranflation  fo  frequently  made  from  the 
extremities  to  the  kidneys,  is  to  be  confidered  as  an 
inllance  of  the  mifplaced  gout,  feems  uncertain  :  but 
Dr  Cullen  is  difpofed  to  think  it  fomcthing  different  ; 
and  therefore  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  nephralgia  cal - 
cidofa  produced  upon  this  occaflon,  the  remedies  of  in¬ 
flammation  are  to  be  employed  no  farther  than  they 
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Phieprai-  rnaybe  otherwise  fometlmes  neceffary  in  that  difeafe, 
fx.  arifing  from  other  caufes  than  the  gout. 

1  Xo  this  difiertation  on  the  gout,  taken  from  the 
works  of  our  late  learned  profeffor,  we  cannot  help 
fubioining  a  very  uncommon  cafe  publHhed  by  Dr  Sa¬ 
muel  Pye  in  the  London  Medical  Tranfa&ions,  where 
th£  gout  would  feem  to  have  been  occahoned  by  a 
morbific  matter,  and  to  have  been  cured  by  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  it.  . 

“  Mr  Major  Rook,  furgeon  and  apothecary  m  Up- 
per  Shadwell,  of  about  45  years  of  age,  a  fober,  tem¬ 
perate  man,  of  a  good  habit  of  body,  accuftomed  to 
no  difeafe  but  the  gout,  the  returns  of  the  fits  where¬ 
of  had  never  been  more  frequent  than  once  in  12  or 
14  months;  about  the  month  of  June  1752  was 
feized  with  a  very  fevere  paroxyfm  of  the  gout.  As  1 
had  known  fome  extraordinary  effects  proceeding  from 
a  vegetable  diet  in  that  diffemper,  particularly  in  one 
o-entleman,  who,  by  a  total  abtlinence  from  all  manner 
of  food  except  cow’s  milk,  and  that  without  bread, 
had  cured-  liimfelf  of  this  difeafe  ;  and  who,  at  the 
time  1  mentioned  the  cafe  to  my  friend,  was  111  the 
1  ith  year  of  his  milkdiet  ;  I  perfuaded  Mr  Rook  to 
try  what  vegetables  would  do  for  him  :  he  readily 
complied,  and  entered  upon  it  immediately,  with  a  re- 
folution,  that,  if  it  anfwered  his  expeftation,  he  would 
renounce  fifh  and  flefli  for  ever. 

“  But  after  the  moft  religious  abftinence  from  ani¬ 
mal  food  of  every  kind  for  eleven  weeks,  being  vifited 
by  a  gentle  attack  in  both  feet,  he  returned  immedi¬ 
ately  *to  liis  animal  food.  This  paroxyfm  continued 
but  48  hours  ;  but  in  March  1753  was  fucceeded  by 
a  very  fevere  one  in  both  feet. 

«  The  pain  in  liis  feet,  heels,  and  ankles,  increaied 
with  great  violence  for  about  10  or  12  days  ;  till  at 
length  he  was  in  the  moft  extreme  agonies  ;  fuch  as 
he  had  never  felt  before,  and  fuch  as  almoft  made  him 
mad.  In  the  height  of  this  extremity,  the  pains  (it 
is  his  own  expreffion)  from  the  feet,  heels,  and  ankles, 
flew  as  quick  as  lightning  dire&ly  to  the  calves  of  Ins 
legs  ;  but  remaining  there  not  half  a  minute,  and  not 
111  the  leaft  abating  of  their  extreme  violence  (though 
the  feet,  heels,  and  ankles,  were  left  entirely  free  from 
pain),  from  the  calves,  after  a  fnort  flay  of  about  hall 
a  minute,  the  pains  afeended  with  the  fame  velocity 
as  before  to  both  the  thighs,  at  the  fame  time  leaving 
the  calves  of  the  legs  free  from  pain  :  from  the  thighs, 
in  lefs  than  the  fpace  of  one  minute,  and  as  quick  as 
before,  they  arrived  at  the  abdomen  ;  and  after  giving 
the  patient  one  moft  fevere  twitch  in  the  bowels,  they 
reached  the  ftomach  :  here  the  pains  and  here  the.fit 
ended,  upon  the  patient’s  vomiting  up  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  a  green  aqueous  liquor,  but  fo  extremely 
corrofive,  that  he  compared  it  to  the  ftrongeft  mineral 

«  This  extraordinary  crifis  happened  at  about  two 
in  the  morning  :  immediately  after  this  difeharge  he 
fell  afleep,  and  flept  till  feven  or  eight,  and  waked 
perfeftly  eafy  in  every  part,  no  hgns  of  the  diftemper 
remaining  but  the  fwelling  and  tendernefs  of  Ins  feet ; 
both  of  which  went  off  gradually,  fo  that;  in  t\so  days 
he  was  able  to  walk  about  his  bnfinefs- 

«  The  next  fit  feized  him  in  February  1754’ m  ^ie 
common  way  ;  but  was  lefs  violent  than  the  former, 
and  continued  for  about  fix  w<tfks ;  during  which  time 
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he  had  three  increafed  paroxyfms,  or  diftinft  fmart  Podagn. 
fits,  which  held  him  about  two  hours  each  ;  in  the  v— v— 1 
laft  of  which  he  had  the  fame  critical  difcliarge,  by  vo¬ 
miting  of  the  fame  corrofive  matter,  preceded  by  the 
fame  uncommon  fymptoms  as  in  tlie  fit  of  1753* 
mending  every  hour,  lie  was  able  the  very  next  day  to 
walk,  and  attend  his  patients,  with  more  eafe  than  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  mentioned  fit;  for  the  fwelling  abated  much 
fooner,  and  in  three  days  difappeared. 

«  I  have  faid,  that  this  laft  fit  was  attended  with 
three  diftinft  paroxyfms,  the  laft  of  which  ended  as  • 
above  :  yet  to  ftiow  tlie  difpolition  of  nature,  in  this 
cafe,  to  throw  off  the  offending  humour  in  this  her 
new  way,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  two  fiift  of 
thefe  increafed  paroxyfms  of  pain,  the  patient  declared 
to  me  that  he  never  had  the  leaft  eafe  till  he  had  vo¬ 
mited  ;  but  as  there  was  no  tranflation  of  the  pain  be¬ 
fore  thefe  vomitings,  there  was  none  of  that  corrofive 
matter  to  be  difeharged  ;  nothing  but  the  common 
contents  of  the  ftomach  was  to  be  feen.  Thefe  vo- 
mitings,  however,  procured  the  patient  fome  eafe  ;  but 
the  fit  of  the  gout  went  on  till  the  third  paroxyfm  was 
over,  which  ended  as  has  been  related. 

“  As  the  crifis  in  this  cafe  is  uncommon,  I  mult 
take  notice  of  a  fymptom  or  two,  which  were  no  lefs 
extraordinary,  in  both  thefe  fits  of  the  gout. 

“  A  moft  profufe  fv/eat  attended  the  patient  every 
morning  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fits  ;  which 
was  fo  very  offenlive,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  breath 
fo  uncommonly  {linking,  that  neither  the  patient  him- 
felf,  nor  thofe  who  waited  on  him,  were  ever  fenfible 
of  the  like. 

“  His  linen  was  tinged  as  with  faffron  ;  and  his  urine 
very  high  coloured,  ot  almoft  as  deep  a  red  as  claret  * 
but,  upon  the  critical  vomitings,  every  one  of  thefe 
fymptoms  difappeared  with  the  difeafe. 

“  On  the  9th  of  December  1755,  he  was  attacked 
again  in  one  foot.  The  fymptoms,  however,  were  fo 
very  mild,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  them  to  his  fa¬ 
mily  till  the  1 2th  :  from  that  day  the  pain  was  aggra¬ 
vated,  and  the  fwelling  greatly  increafed,  by  walking 
and  riding  in  a  coach.  On  the  17th  it  became  ex¬ 
tremely  violent,  particularly  in  the  heel  ;  when  it  in- 
ftantaneoufly  left  the  parts  affe&ed,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  and  with  equal  velocity  (as  in  the  two  former 
fits),  it  fle&  into  the  calves  of  his  legs,  thigh's,  and 
abdomen;  and  when  it  had  reached  the  ftomach,  it 
caufed  him  to  vomit  the  fame  kind  of  corrofive  acid  as 
in  the  two  former  fits  ;  and  though  the  quantity  was 
no  more  than  a  tea  fpoonful,  he  became  perfectly  well . 

in  two  days.  #  ,  -  r  . 

<<  The  fame  fymptoms  of  fetid  urine,  and  oneniive 

fweats,  attended  the  patient  in  this  ftiort  paroxyfm  as, 
in  thofe  of  1753  and  1754  ;  tlie  fweat  continued  but, 
two  nights,  and  the  urine  fetid,  only  48  hours. 

«  As  Mr  Rook  had  experienced  fo  great  and  hap¬ 
py  effects  from  tlie  former  critical  vomitings,  he  was, 
greatly  difappointed  upon  finding  the  quantity  evacuat- 
ed  fo  very  fmall  ;  for  which  reafon  he  immediately  at¬ 
tempted  to  increafe  it,  by  drinking  three  pints  of  warm 
water  (which  was  at  hand),  but  in  vain  ;  for  neither 
that,  nor  the  ufe.of  his  finger,  could  provoke  to  an 
evacuation,  which  was  begun  and  finithed  by  nature: 
for  though  the  quantity  evacuated  was  fo  very  fmall, 
yet  as  it  was  equally  corrofive,  and  produced  the  fame 

efteetj 
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phlegma-  effed,  the  difcharge  muff  be  accounted  as  truly  criti- 
cal  as  the  others  were. 

'-""V-''*  u  During  the  firft  of  thefe  fits,  in  the  year  I75^> 
a  hard  tumor  had  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  meta- 
tarfus  near  the  middle  of  the  right  foot,  which  conti¬ 
nued  till  after  the  third  critical  vomiting  ;  when  it  was 
refolved,  and  totally  difappeared,  upon  the  difcharge 
of  a  vifcid  matter  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  a 
few  fmall  chalk  ftones,  from  the  end  of  the  middle  toe 
of  the  fame  foot.  This  difcharge  happened  about  four 
or  five  days  before  the  patient  was  feized  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  fit  in  April  1755.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  laft  fit  continued  three  or  four  weeks,  and  went 
off  in  the  common  way,  without  any  of  the  critical 
difcharges  of  vomiting,  urine,  or  fweat  ;  but  left  on 
one  hand  three,  and  on  the  other  two,  fingers  loaded 
with  chalk  ftones  ;  with  this  peculiar  fymptom,  that 
when  the  weather  was  cold,  thofe  fingers  were  affeded 
with  a  mofl  exquifite  pain,  which  was  always  removed 
by  heat. 

“  But  not  .long  after  this  laft-mentioned  fit,  a  large 
quantity  of  chalk  ftones  were  extracted  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  left  foot,  near  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and 
'  that  from  time  to  time  for  about  three  or  four  months. 
On  the  19th  of  January  1756  (the  wound  occafioned 
by  the  chalk  (tones  being  (till  open),  he  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  without  any  fymptom  of  the  gout  :  the 
fever  went  off  on  the  third  day,  with  the  fame  kind  of 
critical  fweat  and  urine  as  always  accompanied  the 
acid  vomitings  in  the  fore-mentioned  fits.  On  the 
fourth  day  from  the  attack  of  the  fever,  a  fit  of  the 
gout  came  on,  with  the  common  fymptoms,  in  both 
feet ;  which  continued  with  violence  for  about  a  week, 
with  frequent  retelling  and  vomiting,  but  without 
bringing  up  more  than  the  common  contents  of  the 
flomach.  At  this  time  an  uncommon  itching  in  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  and  ball  of  the  great  toe  from 
whence  the  chalk  ftones  had  been  extraded,  torment¬ 
ed  the  patient  for  five  or  fix  hours  ;  upon  his  gently 
nibbing  the  part,  lie  was  very  fenfible  of  a  fluduation 
of  fome  matter,  which  foon  appeared  to  flow  at  firft 
in  fmall  quantities  from  the  open  orifice  in .  the  ball 
of  the  toe.:  upon  prefling' the  part,  about  a  tea  cupful 
of  a  liquid  chalky  matter  was  colleded.  The  next 
morning  the  patient  made  a  large  opening  with  an  im- 
po  film  me  knife*  which  produced  more  tlian  half  a  pint 
of  a  bloody  ferous  matter,  full  of  chalk  (tones,  which 
proved  as  truly  critical  as  the  vomitings  of  the  corro- 
five  acid  did  in  the  cafes  above  mentioned  ;  for  the 
orifice  from  whence  the  chalk  ftones  firft  iftiied,  was 
very  foon  healed,  and  the  gentleman  continues  in  per* 
fed  health. V 

5,6  Genus  XXV.  ARTHROPUOSIS. 

Lumbago,  pfoadica,  Sauv .  fp.  6.  Fordyce ,  Pradice 
of  Phyfic,  Part  II.  p.  70. 

1  Lumbago  apoftematofa,  Sauv .  fp*  12. 

;  Lumbago  ab  arthrocace,  Sauv .  fp.  17. 

Ifchias  ex  abfceflii,  Sauv.  .fp.  6. 

Morbus  coxarius,  De  Haeny  Rat.  Med.  Vol.  I. 
c.  xxxii. 

This  is  a  difeafe  very  much  refembling  the  rheuma- 
tifm  ;  but  differing  both  from  it  and  the  gout,  in  that 
it  occafions  fuppurations,  which  they  feldom  or  never 
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do.  It  frequently,  according  to  Sauvages,  attacks  the  Arthropuo- 

pfoas  mufcle  ;  and  occafions  excruciating  pains,  and  _ ls’ 

then  colledions  of  matter.  v 

The  only  cure  is,  if  fuppuration  cannot  be  prevented, 
to  lay  open  the  part  where  the  matter  is  contained, 
which  would  otherwife  be  abforbed,  and  occafion  a 
fatal  he  die. 
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Exanthemata,  Sag.  Clafs  X. 

Phlegmaftae  exanthematicae,  Sauv.  Clafs  III.  Ord.  I. 

Morbi  exanthematici,  Lin.  Clafs  I.  Qrd.  II. 

Febres  exanthematicae,  Vog.  Clafs  I.  Ord.  II. 

Genus  XXVI.  ERYSIPELAS. 

St  Anthony's  Fire. 

Eryfipelas,  Sauv.  gen.  97.  Lin.  10.  Sag.  gen.  296. 

Febris  eryfipelacea,  Vog.  68.  Hojfm.  II.  98. 
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Eryfipelas  rofeum,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Sennert.  de  felr.  lib. 
ii.  c.  15. 

Febris  eryfipelatofa,,  Sydenham ,  fed.  vi.  cap.  5 
Eryfipelas  typhodes,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Eryfipelas  peftilens,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Eryfipelas  contagiofum,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Defcription.  The  eryfipelas  of  the  face,  where  this 
affedion  very  frequently  appears,  comes  on  with  a 
cold  fhivering,  and  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia.  The 
hot  ftage  of  this  is  frequently  attended  with  a  confu- 
lion  of  the  head,  and  fome  degree  of  delirium  ;  and 
almoft  always  with  drowfinefs,  and  perhaps  coma. 

The  pulfe  is  always  frequent,  and  commonly  full  and 
hard. — When  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  one, 
two,  or  at  moft  three  days,  an  erythema  appears  on 
fome  part  of  the  face.  This  at  firft  is  of  no  great 
extent;  but  gradually  fpreads  from  the  part' it  firft 
occupied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  till  it  has^ 
affeded  the  whole*;,  and  frequently  from  the  face  it 
fpreads  over  the  hairy  fcalp,  or  defeends  on  fome 
part  of  the  cheek.  As  the  rednefs  fpreads,  it  com¬ 
monly  leaves,  or  at  leaft  is  abated  in  the  parts  it  had 
before  occupied.  All  the  parts  which  the  rednefs 
affeds  are  alfo  affeded  with  fome  fwelling,  which  l. 
continues  for  fome  time  after  the  rednefs  has  abated. 

The  whole  face  becomes  conliderably  turgid  ;  and 
the  eyelids  are  often  fo  much  fwelled  as  entirely  to 
fhut  up  the  eyes.  When  the  rednefs  and  fwelling 
have  continued  for  fome  time,  there  commonly  arife, 
fooner  or  later,  blifters  of  a  larger  or  fmaller  fize  on 
feveral  parts  of  the  face.  Thefe  contain  a  thin  .colour- 
lefs  liquor,  which  fooner  or  later  runs  out-  The  fur- 
face  of  the  Ikin,  in  the  bliftered  places,  fometimes  . 
becomes  livid,  and  blackifh ;  but  this  feldom  goes 
deeper,  or  difeovers  any  degree  of  gangrene  affeding 
the  (kin.  On  the  parts  of  the  face  not  affeded  with 
blifters,  the  cuticle  fuffers,  towards  the  end  of  the 
difeafe,  a  confiderable  defquamation.  Sometimes  the 
tumor  of  the  eyelids  ends  in  a  fuppuration. 

The  inflammation  coming  upon  the  face  does  not 
produce  any  remiflion  of  the  fever  which  had  before 
prevailed  ;  and  fometimes  the  fever  increafes  with  the 
fpreading  and  increafing  inflammation-.  The  inflamma¬ 
tion 
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Iixanthe-  tion  commonly  continues  for  eight  or  ten  clays  ;  and, 
mata.  for  the  fame  time,  the  fever  and  fymptoms  attending 

a}f0  continue.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the 
delirium  and  coma  attending  it  fometimes  go  on  in- 
crcafing,and  the  patient  dies  apoplectic  on  the  feventh, 
ninth,  or  eleventh  day  of  the  difeafe.  In  fuch  cafes 
it  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the  difeafe  is 
tranflated  from  the  external  to  the  internal  parts. 
But  Dr  Cullen  thinks  that  the  affeCtion  of  the  brain 
is  merely  a  communication  from  the  external  affection, 
as  this  continues  increafing  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
internal.  When  the  fatal  event  does  not  take  place, 
the  inflammation,  after  having  affeCted  the  whole  face, 
and  perhaps  the  other  external  parts  of  the  head, 
ceafes,  and  with  that  the  fever  alfo  ;  and,  without 
any  other  crifis,  the  patient  returns  to  his  ordinary 
health.  This  difeafe  is  not  commonly  contagious  ; 
but  as  it  may  arife  from  an  acrid  matter  externally 
applied,  fo  it  is  poflible  that  the  difeafe  may  fome¬ 
times  be  communicated  from  one  perfon  to  another. 
Perfons  who  have  once  laboured  under  this  difeafe  are 
liable  to  returns  of  it. 

Prognofis.  The  event  of  this  difeafe  may  be  fore- 
fcen  from  the  ftate  of  the  fymptoms  which  denote 
more  or  lefs  the  affeClion  of  the  brain.  If  neither 
delirium  nor  coma  come  on,  the  difeafe  is  feldom 
attended  with  any  danger ;  but  when  tliefe  fymp¬ 
toms  appear  early  in  the  difeafe,  and  are  in  a  conft- 
dcrable  degree,  the  utmoft  danger  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended. 

Cure .  The  eryflpelas  of  the  face  is  to  be  cured, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  moil  pra&itioners,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  phlegmonic  inflammations  ;  by 
bloodletting,  cooling  purgatives,  and  by  employing 
every  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen.  Many  ob- 
fervations,  however,  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
in  not  a  few  cafes  the  concomitant  fever  has  here  a 
tendency  to  the  typhoid  type  ;  and  therefore  evacua¬ 
tions,  apparently  ferviceable  in  the  firft  inftance,  have 
afterwards  a  bad  effecft.  The  evacuations  of  blood¬ 
letting  and  purging  are  to  be  employed  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  urgency  of  fymptoms  ;  particularly 
thofe  which  mark  an  affe&ion  of  the  brain.  As  the 
pyrexia  continues,  and  often  increafes  with  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  face,  fo  the  evacuations  above  mention¬ 
ed  are  to  be  employed  at  anytime  of  the  difeafe. 
When,  however,  the  fever,  in  place  of  marks  of  the 
phlogiftic  diathelis,  particularly  a  full,  hard,  and  flrong 
pulfe,  is  attended  with  fymptoms  of  great  debility, 
and  vvdth  a  fmall  pulfe  ealily  comprefftble  ;  evacua¬ 
tions,  particularly  under  the  form  of  bloodletting, 
muft  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  Even  in  fuch 
cafes,  however,  the  ufe  of  refrigerant  cathartics  may 
ft  i’ll  be  perfifted  in  with  more  fafety  and  greater  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  whether  evacuants  have  been  employed 
or  not,  when  fymptoms  of  debility  run  to  a  great 
height,  and  marks  of  a  putrefcent  tendency  appear, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  wine  and  the  Peruvian  bark. 
In  cafes  which  at  the  commencement  require  evacua¬ 
tion,  tliefe  are  often  in  the  after  periods  employed 
with  very  great  benefit. 

In  this,  as  in  other  difeafes  of  the  head,  when  that 
part  happens  to  be  the  feat  of  erylipelas,  it  is  proper 
to  put  the  patient,  as  often  as  he  can  ealily  bear 
it,  into  fomcwhat  of  an  crcdi  pofture  ;  and  as  in 
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this  difeafe  there  is  always  an  external  affe&ion,  fo  Eryflpelas. 
various  external  applications  have  been  propofed  to  be  v— w 
made  to  the  part  affedled  ;  but  almoft  all  of  them  are 
of  doubtful  efTeifl. 

An  eryflpelas  frequently  appears  on  other  parts  of 
the  body  befldes  the  face,  and  fuch  other  eryflpelatous 
inflammations  frequently  end  in  fuppuration  ;  but 
thefc  cafes  are  feldom  dangerous.  At  coming  on  they 
are  fometimes  attended  with  drowftnefs,  and  even 
with  fome  delirium  ;  but  this  feldom  happens,  and 
thefe  fymptoms  do  not  continue  after  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  formed  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  does  not  remember  to 
have  feen  an  inftance  of  the  tranflation  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  from  the  limbs  to  an  internal  part ;  and  though 
thefe  inflammations  of  the  limbs  be  attended  with 
pyrexia,  they  feldom  require  the  fame  evacuations  as 
the  eryflpelas  of  the  face. 
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Eryflpelas  zofter,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Zona  ;  Anglis,  The  Shingles,  Rujfel  de  tab.  gland, 
p.  124.  Hilt.  35. 

Herpes  zofter,  Sauv.  fp.  9* 

This  differs  from  the  former  in  no  other  way  than 
in  being  attended  with  an  eruption  of  phlydtenae  or 
fmall  watery  bladders  011  feveral  parts  of  the  body.— 

The  method  of  cure  is  the  fame. 

Genus  XXVII.  PESTIS,  the  Plague.  %u 

Peftis,  Sauv.  gen.  91.  Lin.  2.  Junch.  78. 

Fcbris  peftilentialis,  Vog.  33.  ffqffm.  II.  93.  . 

Peftis  benigna,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Peftis  Maflilienfts, 

Clafs  III.  Traite  de  la  pefte,  p.  41.  Ejufdem 
peftis,  Cl.  5ta,  Traite,  p.  228. 

Peftis  remittens,  Sauv .  fp.  9. 

Peftis  vulgaris,  Sauv.  fp.  I.  Peftis  Maflil.  Cl.  II. 

Traite,  p.  38.  Ejufd.  Cl.  III.  et  IV.  Traite, 
p.  225,  &c.  Waldfchmidt.  de  pefte  Holfatica, 
apud  Haller l,  Diff.  Pra&.  Tom.  V.  Chenot .  de 
pefte  Tranfylvanica,  1755,  1759,  De  Haen ,  Rat. 

Med.  pars  xiv. 

Peftis  Egyptiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  11.  Alpln.  de  Med. 

Egypt. 

Peftis  interna,  Sauv.  fp.  3.  Peft.  Maflil.  Cl.  I. 

Traite,  p.  37-— 224. 

Hi/lory.  Of  this  diftemper  Dr  Cullen  declines  giv¬ 
ing  any  particular  hiftory,  becaufe  he  never  faw  it  ; 
from  the  accounts  of  other  authors,  however,  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  circumftances  peculiarly  charac- 
teriftic  of  it,  efpecially  of  its  more  violent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  Hates,  are,  1.  The  great  lofs  of  ftrength  in 
the  animal  functions,  which  often  appears  early  in  the 
difeafe.  2.  The  ftupor,  giddinefs,  and  confequent 
ftaggering,  which  refembles  drunkennefs,  or  the  head- 
ach  and  various  delirium,  all  of  them  denoting  a  great 
diforder  in  the  fundlions  of  the  brain.  3.  Anxiety, 
palpitation,  fyncope,  and  efpecially  the  weaknefs  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulfe,  denoting  a  conftderable  di- 
fturbance  in  the  a&ion  of  the  heart.  4.  Naufea  and 
vomiting,  particularly  the  vomiting  of  bile,  which  ftiowrs 
an  accumulation  of  vitiated  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  and 
biliary  du&s,  and  from  thence  derived  into  the  in- 
teftines  and  ftomach  ;  and  which  denote  a  conftderable 
fpafm,  and  lofs  of  tone  in  the  extreme  veffels  on  the 
1  furface 
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Ejanthe-  furface  of  the  body.  5.  The  buboes  and  carbuncles, 
mata.  which  denote  an  acrimony  prevailing  in  the  fluids  ; 
and;  laftly,  The  petechias,  hemorrhages,  and  colli¬ 
quative  diarrhoea,  which  denote  a  putrefccnt  ten¬ 
dency  prevailing  in  a  great  degree  in  the  mafs  of 
blood. 

To  thefc  chara&eriftics  of  the  plague  enumerated 
by  Dr  Cullen,  we  fhall  add  one  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  which,  though  perhaps  lefs  frequent  than 
the  others,  yet  feems  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  this, 
That  in  the  plague  there  is  an  extraordinary  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  heart  and  liver.  In  nine  di  fled  ions  of 
bodies  dead  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  taken  notice  of  in 
all  of  them,  and  of  the  liver  in  feven  of  them.  The 
account  was  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  by  M.  Didier, 
one  of  the  phyficians  to  the  king  of  France,  and  has 
been  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  In 
the  firft  cafe,  the  author  takes  notice,  that  “  the  heart 
was  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs  ;  and  the  liver  was  of 
double  the  natural  fize. — Cafe  2.  The  heart  was  of  a 
prodigious  bignefs,  and  the  liver  much  enlarged. — 
Cafe  3.  The  heart  double  the  natural  bignefs. — Cafe  4. 
The  heart  was  very  large,  and  the  liver  was  bigger 
and  harder  than  ordinary. — Cafe  5.  The  heart  was  of 
a  prodigious  bignefs. — Cafe  6.  The  heart  was  larger 
than  in  its  natural  date  ;  the  liver  alio  was  very  large. 

_ Cafe  7.  The  heart  was  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and 

the  liver  was  very  large. — Cafe  8.  The  heart  was 
much  larger  than*  natural,  and  the  liver  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fize. — Cafe  9.  The  heart  was  double  the  natural 
bignefs,  and  the  liver  was  larger  than  ordinary.” — 
This  preternatural  enlargement,  Dr  Pringle  thinks,  is 
owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  folid  parts,  by  which 
means  they  become  unable  to  refill  the  impetus  of 
blood,  and  therefore  are  cafily  extended  ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  infancy,  where  the  growth  is  remarkably  quick. 
And  a  fimilar  enlargement  lie  takes  notice  of  in  the 
feurvy,  and  other  putrid  difeafes. 

A  very  elaborate  work  has  lately  been  publifhed  on 
the  fubje&  of  the  plague  by  Dr  Patrick  Ruflel,  for¬ 
merly  phyfician  to  the  Britifh  fa&ory  at  Aleppo.  In 
this  work,  a  very  full  hiftory  is  given  of  the  various 
forms  and  varieties  of  the  difeafe.  He  makes  particular 
obfervations  on  the  following  fymptoms,  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  peflilential  eruptions,  he  confiders  as  the 
moft  important  concomitants  of  plague,  viz.  fever,  deli¬ 
rium,  coma,  impediment  or  lofs  of  fpeech,  deafnefs, 
muddinefs  of  the  eyes,  white  tongue,  flate  of  the  pulfe, 
refpiration,  anxiety,  pain  at  the  heart,  inquietude,  de¬ 
bility,  fainting,  convulfion,  appearances  of  the  urine, 
perfpiration,  vomiting,  loofenefs,  and  haemorrhage  ; 
and  h-e  concludes  thefe  remarks  with  fome  obferva¬ 
tions  on  the  occurrence  of  the  plague  with  pregnant 
women.  To  point  out  more  diftin&ly  the  liable  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  difeafe,  he  arranges  the  peflilential  cafes 
which  fell  under  his  obfervation  at  Aleppo  under 
fix  dalles  :  and  he  concludes  his  defeription  with  a 
very  minute  and  particular  account  cf  the  peflilential 
eruptions,  appearing  under  the  form  either  of  buboes, 
carbuncles,  or  other  exanthemata.  The  prefence  of 
the  two  firil,  he  obferves,  either  feparately  or  con- 
jun&ly,  leaves  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  unequivo¬ 
cal.  But  fatal  has  been  the  error  of  ralhly  pronoun¬ 
cing  a  diflemper  not  to  be  a  plague  from  their  ah- 
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fence.  Buboes  affeCled  the  inguinal,  axillary,  paro-  Pelhs. 
tid,  maxillary,  and  cervical  glands.  But  the  firft  were 
the  mod  commonly  affeCted,  and  the  two  latter  feldoin 
obferved  to  fwell,  without  either  the  parotid  fwell- 
ing  at  the  time,  or  foon  after.  Of  the  carbuncles,  Dr 
Ruflel  deferibes  five  different  varieties.  The  other 
exanthemata,  which  he  obferved  fometimes,  though 
lefs  frequently,  attending  the  plague,  were  petechise,  a 
marbled  appearance  of  the  fkin,  an  erylipelatous  red- 
nefs,  ftreaks  of  a  reddilh  purple  or  livid  colour,  vi- 
bices  or  weals,  and  large  blue  or  purple  fpots,  the 
macula  magna  of  authors.  In  fome  cafes,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  concurrence  of  eruptions  took  place,  which 
was  chiefly  obferved  among  children  under  10  years 
of  age. 

Caufes ,  See.  From  a  consideration  of  the  lymptoms 
above  mentioned,  Dr  Cullen  concludes,  that  the  plague 
is  owing  to  a  fpeciflc  contagion,  often  fuddenly  pro¬ 
ducing  the  moll  confiderable  debility  in  the  nervou3 
fyftem,  or  moving  powers,  and  a  general  putrefcency 
in  the  fluids.  Dr  Ruflel  alfo  conliders  the  difeafe  as 
being  univerfally  the  confequcnce  of  what  may  be  call¬ 
ed  peflilential  contagion  ;  and  has  judicioufly  repelled  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  againfl  this  doc¬ 
trine. 

Prevention .  Here  we  muft  refer  to  all  thofe  me¬ 
thods  of  preventing  and  removing  the  incipient  con¬ 
tagion  of  putrid  fevers,  which  have  been  fo  fully  enu¬ 
merated.  Dr  Cullen,  is  perfuaded  that  the  difeafe  ne¬ 
ver  arifes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Euiope,  but  in  con- 
fequence  of  being  imported  from  fome  other  country. 

The  magiftrate’s  firft  care,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  to 
prevent  the  importation  ;  and  this  may  generally  be 
done  by  a  due  attention  to  bills  of  health,  and  to  the 

proper  performance  of  quarantines - With  refpecl  to 

the  latter,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  quarantines  of 
perfons  may  with  fafety  be  much  lefs  than  40  days  5 
and  if  this  were  allowed,  the  execution  of  the  quaran¬ 
tine  would  be  more  exaCl  and  certain,  as  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  break  it  would  be  in  a  great  meafure  avoided. 

With  refpeft  to  the  quarantine  of  goods,  it  cannot  be 
perfed  unlcfs  the  fufpeCled  goods  be  unpacked,  duly 
ventilated,  and  other  means  be  employed  for  cor¬ 
recting  the  infeClion  they  may  carry  ;  and  if  all  this 
be  properly  done,  it  is  probable  that  the  time  com¬ 
monly  preferibed  for  quarantine  may  be  alfo  fhort- 
ened. 

A  fecond  meafure  in  the  way  of  prevention  is  re¬ 
quired,  when  an  infe&ion  has  reached  and  prevailed  in 
any  place,  to  prevent  that  infeClion  from  fpreading  in¬ 
to  others.  This  can  only  be  done  by  preventing  the 
inhabitants  or  the  goods  of  any  infeCted  place  from 
going  out  of  it  till  they  have  undergone  a  proper 
quarantine. 

The  third  meafure,  and  which  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  care,  is,  to  prevent  the  infeClion 
from  fpreading  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  in 
which  it  has  arifen.  And  in  this  cafe,  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  the  magiftrate  :  1 .  By  allowing  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  free  from  infeclion,  and 
are  not  neceffary  to  the  fervice  of  the  place,  to  go  out 
of  it.  2.  By  difeharging  all  affemblies,  or  unnecef- 
fary  intercourfe  of  the  people.  3.  By  ordering  fome 
neceffary  communications  to  be  performed  without 
contact.  4*  By  making  fuch  arrangements  and  prev 
2  villous 
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Exanthe-  viflons  as  may  render  it  eafy  For  the  families  remaining 
mata.  fout  themfelves  up  in  tlieir  own  houfes.  5.  By  ah 
lowing  perfons  to  quit  houfes  where  an  infection  ap¬ 
pears,  upon  condition  that  they  go  into  lazarettos. 

6.  By  ventilating  and  purifying,  or  deftroying,  at  the 
public  expence,  all  infected  goods.  7.  By  avoid¬ 
ing  hofpitals,  and  providing  feparate  apartments  for 
infeded  perfons. 

The  fourth  and  lad  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  preven¬ 
tion  refpeds  the  conduct  of  perfons  neceffarily  remain¬ 
ing  in  infeded  places,  efpecially  thofe  obliged  to  have 
fome  communication  with  perfons  infeded.  Thofe 
obliged  to  remain  in  places  infeded,  but  not  to  have 
any  near  communication  with  the  lick,  muft  avoid  all 
near  communication  with  other  perfons  or  their  goods  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  a  fmall  diftance  will  ferve,  if, 
at  the  fame  time,  there  be  no  flream  of  air  to  carry 
the  effluvia  of  perfons  or  goods  to  fome  dillancc.  *1  hofe 
who  are  obliged  to  have  a  near  communication  with ' 
the  Tick  ought  to  avoid  any  of  the  debilitating  caufes 
which  render  the  body  fufceptible  of  infedion,  as  a 
fpare  diet,  intemperance  in  drinking,  excefs  in  venery, 
cold,  fear,  or  other  depreffing  paffion3  of  the  mind. 

A  full  diet  of  animal  food  is  alfo  to  be  avoided,  be- 
caufe  it  increafes  the  irritability  of  the  body,  and  fa¬ 
vours  the  operation  of  contagion  ;  and  indigeftion, 
whether  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  con¬ 
tributes  very  much  to  the  fame. 

Befides  thefe,  it  is  probable  that  the  moderate  ufe 
of  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors,  moderate  exercife,  and 
the  cold  bath,  may  be  of  ufe  ;  tonic  medicines  alio,  of 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  is  defervedly  accounted  the 
chief,  may  likewife  be  ufed  with  fome  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  expeded  from  antifeptics, 
Dr  Cullen  thinks  camphor  preferable  to  any  other.  In 
general,  however,  every  one  is  to  be  indulged  in  the 
medicine  of  which  lie  has  the  bell  opinion,  provided 
it  is  not  evidently  hurtful.  Whether  iffues  be  ufeful  in 
preferving  from  the  effeds  of  contagion,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Dr  Ruffel  in  his  treatife  enters  very  fully 
into  the  confideration  of  the  means  of  prevention, 
Both  with  refped  to  quarantines,  lazarettos,  and  bills 
of  health.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  laws  on 
thefe  fubjeds  are  in  many  refpeds  defective  :  and  he 
thinks,  that  a  fet  of  new  regulations  would  have  the 
belt  chance  of  a  deliberate  and  impartial  difeuffion  in 
the  fenate,  if  the  inquiry  were  taken  at  a  time  free 
from  all  apprehenfion  of  immediate  danger. 

Cure .  Here,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  the  fame  as  in  fever  in  general,  but  are  not 
all  equally  important.  The  meaiures  for  moderating 
the  violence  of  readion,  which  operate  by  diminifning 
the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  have  feldom,  he 
thinks,  any  place  here,  excepting  that  the  antiphlogif- 
tic  regimen  is  generally  proper.  Some  phyficians 
have  recommended  bleeding,  and  Sydenham  even  feems 
*0  think  it  an  effedual  cure  ;  but  Dr  Cullen  fuppofes, 
that  for  the  moll  part  it  is  unnecelfary,  and  in  many 
cafes  might  .do  much  hurt.  Dr  Ruflel,  however, 
who  on  this  fubjed  fpeaks  from  experience  and  adu- 
al  obfervation,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  With  moll 
of  his  patients,  a  Angle  bleeding  was  employed  with 
advantage  ;  and  even  where  the  fiek  under  his  infpec- 
tion  were  bled  oftener  than  once,  he  did  not  find  that* 
the  low  itate  was  thereby  hurried  on.  Purging  has 
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alfo  been  recommended  ;  and  in  fome  degree  it  may  Peftls. 

be  ufeful  in  drawing  off  the  putrefeent  matter  fre- 1 - v— 

quently  prefent  in  the  inteftines  ;  but  a  large  evacua¬ 
tion  this  way  may  certainly  be  hurtful. 

The  moderating  the  violence  of  readion,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  by  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  veflels,  is  a  meafure,  in  Dr  Cullen’s  opinion, 
of  the  ut moll  neceflity  in  the  cure  of  the  plague  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  means  formerly  mentioned,  as  fuited 
to  this  indication,  are  extremely  proper.  .  The  giving 
an  emetic,  at  the  firft  approach  of  the  difeafe,  would 
probably  be  of  great  fervice  ;  and  it  13  probable,  that, 
at  fome  other  periods  of  the  difeafe,  emetics  might  be 
ufeful,  both  by  evacuating  bile  abounding  in  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  and  by  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  veflels.  Indeed  Baron  Alh,  and  fome  other 
of  the  Ruffian  praditioners,  reprefent  the  early  and 
repeated  ufe  of  emetics  as  the  only  effedual  mode  of 
cure. 

From  fome  principles  with  refped  to  fever  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  with  refped  to  the  plague  in  particular,  Dr 
Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
firft.  vomit,  the  body  Ihould  be  difpoled  to  fweat  ;  but 
this  fweat  Ihould  be  raifed  only  to  a  moderate  degree, 
though  it  mull  be  continued  for  24  hours  or  more  if 
the  patient  bears  it  eafily.  The  fweating  ,is  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  and  conduded  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
under  Synocha  ;  and  mull  be  promoted  by  the  plen¬ 
tiful  ufe  of  diluents  rendered  more  grateful  by  vege¬ 
table  acids,  or  more  powerful  by  being  impregnated 
with  fome  portion  of  neutral  falts.  To  fupport  the 
patient  under  the  continuance  of  the  fweat,  a  little 
weak  broth,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons,  may 
be  given  frequently,  and  fometimes  a  little  wine  if 
the  heat  of  the  body  be  not  confiderable.  If  fudorilic 
medicines  are  judged  neceffary,  opiates  will  be  found 
moll  effedual  and  fafe  ;  but  they  ihould  not  be  com¬ 
bined  with  aromatics,  and  probably  may  be  more  ef¬ 
fedual  if  joined  with  a  portion  of  emetics  and  of  neu¬ 
tral  falts.  But  if,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  emetics 
and  fudorifics  in  the  beginning,  the  difeafe  Ihould  ftill 
continue,  the  cure  mull  turn  upon  the  ufe  of  means 
for  obviating  debility  and  putrefcency  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  tonic  medicines,  efpecially  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  cold  drink,  are  the  moll  proper.  For  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  buboes  and  carbuncles,  fee  Surgery. 

Genus  XXVIII.  VARIOLA. 

The  Smallpox. 

Variola,  Sauv.  gen.  92.  Lin.  3.  Sag. -gen.  290. 

Febris  variolofa,  Vog.  35*  Hoffm.  II.  49. 

Variola,  Boerh .  1371.  Junc 7^* 
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Variola  difereta  benigna,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Variola  regulares  difereta,  Sydenb .  fed.  lii.  cap.  2. 

Variola  difereta  fimplices,  Helvet.  Ob.  fp.  1. 

Variola  difereta  complicata,  Sauv .  fp.  2.  Helvet. 
fp.  2.  . 

Variola  anomala,  Sydenh .  fed.  iv.  cap.  6. 

Variola  difereta  dyfenteriodes,  Sauv.  fp.  4.  Sy¬ 
denh.  fed.  iv.  cap.  1. 

Variola  difereta  velicularis,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Variola  difereta  c^ftallina.  Mead .  de  variol.  cap.  2. 

,  Variola 
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lExanthe-  Variola  difcreta  verrucofa,  Sauv .  fp.  6.  Mead , 

mata.  ibid, 

u**^/*~'  Variola  difcreta  filiquofa,  Sauv .  fp.  7.  Freind, 

Oper.  p.  358, 

Variola  difcreta  miliaris,  Sauv .  fp.  8.  Helvet.  Obf. 
fp.  3. 

224  Sp.  II.  The  Confuent  Smallpox . 

Variola  confluens,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Variolae  regulares  confluents,  ann.  1667.  Sydenham , 
fe&.  iii.  cap.  2. 

Variolas  confluentes  fimplices,  Helvet.  Obf.  fp.  I. 

Variola  confluens  cryftallina,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Variola  japonica,  Kempfer . 

Veficulae  divae  Barbaras,  C .  Pif.  Obf.  149. 

Variola  confluens  maligna,  Helvet.  Obf.  fp.  I. 

Variola  confluens  cohasrens,  Sauv.  fp.  11. 

Variola  confluens  maligna,  Helvet.  fp.  2. 

Variola  confluens  nigra,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Sydenham , 
feft.  v.  cap.  4. 

Variola  confluens  maligna,  Helvet.  fp.  3. 

Variola  fanguinea.  Mead ,  de  variolis,  cap.  ii. 

Variola  confluens  corymbofa,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Variola  confluens  maligna,  Helvet .  fp.  4. 

Defcription.  In  the  diftinfl  fmallpox,  the  difeafe 
begins  with  a  fynocha  or  inflammatory  fever.  It 
generally  comes  on  about  mid-day,  with  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  a  cold  ftage,  and  commonly  with  a  confi- 
derable  languor  and  drowfinefs.  A  hot  ftage  is  foon 
formed,  and  becomes  more  confiderable  on  the  fecond 
and  third  day.  During  this  courfe  children  are  liable 
to  frequent  ftartings  from  their  flumbers  ;  and  adults, 
if  they  are  kept  in  bed,  are  difpofed  to  much  fweat- 
ing.  On  the  third  day,  children  are  fometimes  af- 
fe<fted  with  one  or  two  epileptic  fits.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  day  the  eruption  commonly  appears, 
and  gradually  increafes  during  the  fourth  ;  appearing 
firft  on  the  face,  and  fucceffively  on  the  inferior 
parts,  fo  as  to  be  completed  over  the  whole  body  on 
the  fifth  day.  From  the  third  day  the  fever  abates, 
and  againft  the  fifth  it  entirely  ceafes.  The  eruption 
appears  firft  in  fmall  red  fpots  hardly  eminent,  but  by 
degrees  rifmg  into  pimples.  There  are  generally  but 
few  on  the  face  ;  but,  even  when  more  numerous,  they 
are  feparate  and  diftinCl  from  one  another.  On  the 
fifth  or  fixth  day,  a  fmall  veficle,  containing  an  alrnoit 
colourlefs  fluid,  appears  on  the  top  of  each  pimple. 
For  two  days  thefe  veficles  increafe  in  breadth  only, 
and  there  is  a  fmall  hollow  pit  in  their  middle,  fo  that 
they  are  not  raifed  into  fpheroidical  puftules  till  the 
eighth  day.  Thefe  puftules  from  their  firft  formation 
continue  to  be  furrounded  with  an  exactly  circular  in¬ 
flamed  margin,  which  when  they  are  numerous  diffufes 
fome  inflammation  over  the  neighbouring  fkin,  fo  as  to 
give  fomewhat  of  a  damafk-rofe  colour  to  the  fpaces 
between  the  puftules.  As  the  puftules  increafe  in  fize, 
the  face  fwells  confiderably  if  they  are  numerous 
on  it ;  and  the  eyelids  particularly  are  fo  much 
fwelled,  that  the  eyes  are  entirely  fhut.  As  the  difeafe 
proceeds,  the  matter  in  the  puftules  becomes  by  degrees 
more  opaque  and  white,  and  at  length  afl umes  a 
yellowifh  colour.  On  the  nth  day  the  fwelling  of 
the  face  is  abated,  and  the  puftules  feem  quite  full. 
On  the  top  of  each  a  darker  fpot  appears  3  and  at  this 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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place  the  puftule,  on  the  11th  day,  or  foon  after,  is  Variola. 

fpontaneoufly  broken,  and  a  portion  of  the  matter  V*~J 

oozes  out ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  puftule  is 

fhrivelled,  and  fubfides  j  while  the  matter  oozing  out 

dries,  and  forms  a  cruft  upon  its  furface.  Sometimes 

only  a  little  of  the  matter  oozes  out,  and  what  remains 

in  the  puftule  becomes  thick  and  even  hard.  After 

fome  days,  both  the  crufts  and  the  hardened  puftules 

fall  off,  leaving  the  Ikin  which  they  covered  of  a 

brownifh  red  colour  ;  nor  doth  it  refume  its  natural 

colour  till  many  days  after.  In  fome  cafes,  where 

the  matter  of  the  puftules  has  been  more  liquid,  the 

crufts  formed  from  it  are  later  in  falling  off,  and  the  part 

they  covered  fuffers  fome  defquamation,  which  occa- 

fions  a  fmall  hollow  or  pit  in  it. 

On  the  legs  and  hands  the  matter  is  frequently 
abforbed  ;  fo  that  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  thefe 
puftules  appear  as  empty  as  veficles.  On  the  10th 
and  nth  days,  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face  fubfides, 
a  fwelling  arifes  in  the  hands  and  feet ;  but  which 
again  fubfides  as  the  puftules  come  to  maturity. 

When  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  numerous,  fome 
degree  of  pyrexia  appears  on  the  iotli  and  nth 
days  ;  but  difappears  again  after  the  puftules  are  fully 
ripened,  or  perhaps  remains  in  a  very  flight  degree 
till  the  puftules  on  the  feet  have  finilhed  their  courfe ; 
and  it  is  feldom  that  any  fever  continues  longer  in  the 
diftinCt  fmallpox.  When  the  puftules  are  numerous 
on  the  face,  upon  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  fome  uneafi- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  with  a  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice,  comes 
on,  and  a  thin  liquid  is  poured  out  from  the  mouth. 

Thefe  fymptoms  increafe  with  the  fwelling  of  the 
face  ;  and  the  liquids  of  the  mouth  and  throat  be¬ 
coming  thicker  are  with  difficulty  thrown  out ;  and 
there  is  at  the  fame  time  fome  difficulty  in  fwallowing, 
fo  that  liquids  taken  in  to  be  fwallowed  are  frequently 
reje&ed  or  thrown  out  by  the  nofe.  But  all  thefe 
affections  of  the  fauces  are  abated  as  the  fwelling  of 
the  face  fubfides. 

In  the  confluent  fmallpox  all  the  fymptoms  above 
mentioned  are  much  more  fevere.  The  eruptive  fever 
particularly  is  more  violent ;  the  pulfe  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  more  contracted,  approaching  to  that  ftate 
of  pulfe  which  is  obferved  in  typhus.  The  coma  is 
more  confiderable,  and  there  is  frequently  a  delirium. 

Vomiting  alfo  frequently  attends,  efpecially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe.  In  very  young  infants 
epileptic  fits  are  fometimes  frequent  on  the  firft  days 
of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  prove  fatal  before  any 
eruption  appears,  or  they  ufher  in  a  very  confluent 
and  putrid  fmallpox.  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  has 
been  juftly  remarked  by  Dr  Sydenham,  and  other  accu¬ 
rate  obfervers,  that  epileptic  attacks  more  frequently 
precede  diftinCt  and  mild  than  malignant  and  confluent 
fmallpox.  The  eruption  appears  in  the  confluent  more 
early  on  the  third  day,  and  it  is  frequently  preceded  or 
accompanied  with  an  eryfipelatous  efflorefcence.  Some¬ 
times  the  eruption  appears  in  clufters,  like  the  meafles. 

When  the  eruption  is  completed,  the  pimples  are  al¬ 
ways  more  numerous  upon  the  face,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fmaller  and  lefs  eminent.  Upon  the  eruption  the 
fever  fuffers  fome  remiffion,  but  never  goes  off  entire¬ 
ly  5  and  after  the  fifth  or  fixth  day  it  increafes  again, 
and  continues  to  be  confiderable  throughout  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  difeafe.  The  veficles  formed  on 
B  b  the 
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Exanthe-  the  top  of  the  pimples  appear  fooner  ;  and  while  they 
mat  a.  increafe  in  breadth,  they  do  not  retain  a  circular,  but 

'  are  every  way  of  an  irregular  figure.  Many  of  them 
run  into  one  another,  infomuch  that  very  often  the 
face  is  covered  with  one  veficle  rather  than  with  a 
number  of  puftuh*.  The  veficles,  as  far  as  they  are 
any  way  feparated,  do  not  arife  to  a  fpheroidical  form, 
but  remain  flat,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of  the  face 
is  of  an  even  furface.  When  the  puftules  are  in  any 
meafure  feparated,  they  are  not  bounded  by  an  in¬ 
flamed  margin,  but  the  part  of  the  fkin  that^is  free 
from  puftules  is  commonly  pale  and  flaccid.  The  li¬ 
quor  that  is  in  the  puftules  changes  from  a  clear  to  an 
opaque  appearance,  ana  becomes  whitifh  or  brownifh, 
but  never  acquires  the  yellow  colour  and  thick  con- 
fiftence  that  appear  in  the  diftina  fmallpox.  The 
fwelling  of  the  face,  which  only  fometimes  attends 
the  diftina  fmallpox,  always  attends  the  confluent 
kind  ;  it  alfo  comes  on  more  early,  and  arifes  to  a 
greater  height,  but  abates  confiderably  on  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  day.  At  this  time  the  puftules  or  veficles 
break  and  fhrivel ;  pouring  out  at  the  fame  time  a 
liquor,  which  is  formed  into  brown  or  black  crufts, 
which  do  not  fall  off  for  a  long  time  after.  Thofe 
of  the  face,  in  falling  off,  leave  the  fkin  fubjea  to 
a  defquamation,  which  pretty  certainly  produces  pit- 
tings.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  body  the  puftules 
of  the  confluent  fmallpox  are  more  diftina  than  on 
the  face  ;  but  never  acquire  the  fame  maturity  and 
confiftence  of  pus  as  in  the  properly  diftina  kind.— 
The  falivation,  which  fometimes  only  attends  the  di¬ 
ftina  fmallpox,  very  conftantly  attends  the  confluent ; 
and  both  the  falivation  and  the  affection  of  the  fauces 
above  mentioned  are,  efpecially  in  adults,  in  a  higher 
degree.  In  infants  a  diarrhoea  comes  frequently  in 
place  of  a  falivation. 

In  this  kind  of  fmallpox  there  is  often  a  very  con- 
fiderable  putrefcency  of  the  fluids,  as  appears  from 
petechiae,  from  ferous  veficles,  under  which  the  fkin 
fliows  a  difpofltion  to  gangrene,  and  from  bloody  urine 
or  other  haemorrhages  ;  all  of  which  fymptoms  fre¬ 
quently  attend  this  difeafe.  In  the  confluent  fmall¬ 
pox  alfo,  the  fever,  which  had  only  fuffered  a  remiftion 
from  the  eruption  to  the  maturation,  at  or  immediate¬ 
ly  after  this  period  is  frequently  renewed  again  with 
coniiderable  violence.  This  is  what  has  been  called 
the  fecondary  fever9  and  is  of  various  duration  and 
event. 

Caufes ,  &c.  It  is  evident  that  the  fmallpox  is 

originally  produced  by  a  contagion  ;  and  that  this 
contagion  is  a  ferment  with  refpe<5!  to  the  fluids  of  the 
human  body,  which  Mfimilates  a  great  part  of  them  to 
its  own  nature  ;  or,  at  leaft,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  contagious  matter  in¬ 
troduced,  is  fomehow  multiplied  and  increafed  in  the 
circulating  fluids  of  the  animal  body.  This  quantity 
paffes  again  out  of  the  body,  partly  by  infenfible  per- 
fpiration,  and  partly  by  being  depolited  in  puftules 
The  caufes  which  determine  more  of  the  variolous 
matter  to  pafs  by  perfpiration,  or  to  form  puftules,  are 
probably  certain  circumftances  of  the  fkin,  which  de¬ 
termine  more  or  lefs  of  the  variolous  matter  to  flick  in 
it,  or  to  pafs  freely  through  it.  The  circumftance  of 
the  fkin,  which  feems  to  determine  the  variolous  matter 
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to  flick  in  it,  is  a  certain  ftate  of  inflammation  de-  Variola, 
pending  much  on  the  heat  of  it :  thus  we  have  many  '—y—J 
inftances  of  parts  of  the  body,  from  being  more  heated, 
having  a  greater  number  of  puftules  than  other  parts. 

Thus  parts  covered  with  plafters,.  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  ftimulant  kind,  have  more  puftules  than  others. 

— Certain  circumftances  alfo,  fucli  as  adult  age, 
and  full  living,  determining  to  a  phlogiftic  diathefis, 
feem  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  puftules,  and 
vice  verfa.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  ftate  of  the  whole  fyitem,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  fkin,  gives  occafion  to  a  greater  number  of  puf¬ 
tules  ;  and  the  caufes  of  this  may  produce  moft  of  the 
other  circumftances  of  the  confluent  fmallpox,  fuch  as 
the  time  of  eruption,  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  the 
effufion  of  a  more  putrefeent  matter,  and  lefs  fit  to  be 
converted  into  pus,  together  with  the  form  and  other 
circumftances  of  the  puftules. 

Prognofis.  The  more  exaflly  the  difeafe  retains 
the  form  of  the  diftina  kind,  it  is  the  fafer;  and  the 
more  completely  the  difeafe  takes  the  form  of  the 
confluent  kind,  it  is  the  more  dangerous.  It  is  only 
when  the  diflind  kind  fhows  a  great  number  of  puf¬ 
tules  on  the  face  or  otherwife,  by  fever  or  putref¬ 
cency,  approaching  to  the  circumftances  of  the  con¬ 
fluent,  that  the  diftind  kind  is  attended  with  any 
danger. 

In  the  confluent  kind  the  danger  is  always  very 
conftderable  ;  and  the  more  violent  and  permanent 
the  fever  is,  the  greater  the  danger  ;  and  efpecially 
in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  fymptoms  of  pu¬ 
trefcency.  When  the  putrid  difpofltion  is  very  great, 
the  difeafe  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  the  eighth 
day  ;  but  in  moft  cafes  death  happens  on  the  ele¬ 
venth,  and  fometimes  not  till  the  fourteenth  or  feven- 
teenth  day. 

Though  the  fmallpox  may  not  prove  immediately 
fatal,  the  more  violent  kinds  are  ofteq  followed  by 
a  morbid  ftate  of  the  body,  fometimes  of  very  dan¬ 
gerous  event.  Thefe  confequences,  accordmg  to  Dr 
Cullen,  may  be  imputed  fometimes  to  an  acrid  matter 
produced  by  tlie  preceding  difeafe,  and  depolited  in 
different  parts  ;  and  fometimes  to  an  inflammatory 
diathefis  produced  and  determined  to  particular  parts 
of  the  body. 

Cure .  The  art  of  medicine  hath  never  yet  afforded 
a  method  of  preventing  the  eruption  of  the  fmallpox 
after  the  contagion  is  received;  all  that  can  be  done  is, 
to  render  the  difeafe  more  mild,  which  is  generally  ef¬ 
fected  by  Inoculation.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  tlie  mere  giving  of  the  infection  artificially  could 
make  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  was 
it  not  that  certain  precautions  are  commonly  ufed  in 
the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are  inoculated,  which  cannot  be 
ufed  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  receive  them  naturally. 

_ Thefe  meafures,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  are  chief¬ 
ly  the  following. 

1.  The  chooiing  for  the  fubje&  of  inoculation  per- 
fons  otherwife  free  from  difeafe,  and  not. liable  from 
their  age  or  otherwife  to, any -incidental  difeafe. 

2.  The  chooiing  that  time  of  life  which  is  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  to  a  mild  difeafe. 

3.  The  choofing  for  the  pra&ice  a  feafon  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  to  a.  mild  difeafe^- 

4.  The 
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;gxcntbc-  4.  The  preparing  the  perfon  to  be  inoculated,  by 
mata.  enjoining  abftinence  from  animal  food  for  fome  time 
before  inoculation. 

5.  The  preparing  the  perfon  by  courfes  of  mercu- 
rial  and  antimonial  medicines. 

6.  The  taking  care  at  the  time  of  inoculation  to 
avoid  cold,  intemperance,  fear,  or  other  circumftances 
which  might  aggravate  the  future  difeafe.  « 

7.  After  thefe  preparations  and  precautions,  the 
cnoofing  a  fit  matter  to  be  employed  in  inoculation, 
by  taking  it  from  a  perfon  of  a  found  conftitution, 
and  free  from  any  difeafe,  or  fufpicion  of  it';  by  tak¬ 
ing  it  from  a  perfon  who  lias  had  the  fmallpox  of  the 
mofl  benign  kind  ;  and,  laftly,  by  taking  the  matter 
from  fuch  perfon  as  foon  as  it  has  appeared  in  the 
pultules,  either  on  the  part  inoculated,  or  on  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

8.  The  introducing,  by  inoculation,  but  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  contagions  matter. 

9.  After  inoculation,  the  continuing  of  vegetable 
diet,  and  the  employment  of  mercurial  and  antimonial 
medicines,  and  at  the  fame  time  employing  frequent 
purging. 

xo.  Both  before  and  after  inoculation,  taking  care 
to  avoid  external  heat,  either  from  the  fun,  artificial 
fires,  warm  chambers,  much  clothing,  or  being  much 
in  bed  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  expoling  the  perfon  tq 
a  free  and  cool  air, 

1 1.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruptive  fever,  the 
rendering  that  moderate  by  the  employment  of  pur¬ 
gatives  ;  by  the  ufe  of  cooling  and  antifeptie  acids  ; 
and  efpecially  by  expofing  the  perfon  frequently  to  a 
cool,  and  even  a  cold  air,  at  the  fame  time  giving  free¬ 
ly  of  cold  drink. 

12.  After  the  eruption,  the  continuing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  cold  air,  and  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  till  the  puftules  are  fully 
ripened. 

On  thefe  meafures  Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that,  as  the 
common  infe&ion  may  often  feize  perfons  under  a  dif- 
eafed  ftate,  which  may  render  the  fmallpox  more  vio¬ 
lent,  it  is  evident  that  inoculation  mufl  have  a  great 
advantage  by  avoiding  fuch  concurrence.  But  as  the 
avoiding  of  this  may  in  the  mean  time  frequently 
leave  perfons  expofed  to  the  common  infe&ion,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  inquire  what  are  the  difeafed  Hates 
which  ffiould  reftrain  from  the  pra&ice  of  inoculation. 
This  is  not  yet  fufficiently  afeertained  :  for  it  hath 
been  obferved,  that  the  fmallpox  has  often  occurred 
with  a  difeafed  Hate  of  the  body,  without  being  there¬ 
by  rendered  more  violent  ;  and  it  hath  alfo  been  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  fome  difeafes  of  the  fkin  are  equally  inno¬ 
cent.  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  difeafes 
of  the  febrile  kind,  or  fuch  ailments  as  induce  or  ag¬ 
gravate  a  febrile  ftate,  that  efpecially  give  the  concur¬ 
rence  which  is  moft  dangerous  with  the  fmallpox.  He 
is  alfo  of  opinioif,  that  though  a  perfon  be  in  a  dif¬ 
eafed  ftate,  if ’that  ftate  be  of  uncertain  nature  and 
effect,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fmallpox  are  very 
common  in  the  neighbourhood,  fo  that  it  muft  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  guard  againil  the  common  infec¬ 
tion,  it  will  always  be  fafer  to  give  the  fmallpox  by 
inoculation  than  to  leave  the  perfon  to  take  them  by 
the  common  infection. 
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Though  inoculation  has  been  pra&ifed  with  fafety  Variola, 
upon  perions  of  all  ages,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  con-  w~ v~“ *■ 
elude,  that  adults  arc  more  liable  to  a  violent  difeafe 
than  perfons  of  younger  years.  At  the  fame  time  it 
is  obferved,  that  children,  in  the  time  of  their  firft 
dentition,  are  liable,' from  the  irritation  of  that,  to 
have  the  fmallpox  rendered  more  violent  ;  and  that  in¬ 
fants,  before  the  time  of  dentition,  upon  receiving  the 
contagion  of  the  fmallpox,  are  liable  to  be  affii&ed 
with  epileptic  fits,  which  frequently  prove  fatal.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  though  circumftances  may  admit 
and  approve  of  inoculation  at  any  age,  yet  for  the 
moft  part  it  will  be  advantageous  to  clioofe  perfons  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  dentition  is  over,  and  before  the  time  of 
puberty.  But,  in  large  cities  in  particular,  if  the  ope¬ 
ration  be  delayed  till  after  dentition,  the  patient  muft 
run  many  rides  of  accidental  infection,  and  thus  many 
will  be  cut  off  by  the  natural  fmallpox  who  might 
have  been  faved  by  more  early  inoculation.  Accord-  ‘ 
ingly,  in  towns  efpecially,  it  is  now  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  inoculate  infants  when  only  three  or  four  months 
old ;  and  indeed  accidents  fo  rarely  happen,  that  it  is 
almoft  impoflible  to  conceive  that  greater  fuccefs  can 
be  obtained  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

The  operation  of  inoculation  may  be  performed  at 
any  feafon  of  the  year ;  yet  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
cold  of  winter  may  increafe  the  inflammatory,  and  the 
heats  of  fummer  increafe  the  putrefeent,  ftate  of  the 
fmallpox,  it  is  highly  probable  that  inoculation  may 
have  fome  advantage  from  avoiding  the  extremes  ei¬ 
ther  of  cold  or  heat. 

As  the  ufe  of  animal  food  may  increafe  both  the 
inflammatory  and  putrefeent  ftate  of  the  human  body, 
fo  it  muft  render  perfons,  in  receiving  the  contagion  of 
the  fmallpox,  lefs  fecure  againft  a  violent  difeafe  ; 
and  therefore  inoculation  may  derive  fome  advantage 
by  enjoining  abftinence  from  animal  food  for  fome 
time  before  the  operation  is  performed ;  but  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  is  of  opinion,  that  a  longer  time  is  neceffary  than 
what  is  commonly  preferibed. 

Mercurial  and  antimonial  preparations  may  have 
fome  effeeft  in  determining  to  a  more  free  perfpiration, 
and  therefore  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  preparing  a  per¬ 
fon  for  the  fmallpox  ;  but  there  are  many  obferva- 
tions  which  render  their  ufe  doubtful.  The  quantity 
of  both  thefe  medicines,  particularly  the  antimony, 
commonly  employed,  is  too  inconfiderable  to  have  any 
effects.  Mercurials  indeed  have  been  often  employed 
more  freely  ;  but  even  their  falutary  efFe&s  have  not 
been  evident,  and  they  have  fometimes  been  manifeft- 
ly  productive  of  mifehief.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
doubted,  whether  inoculation  really  derives  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  thefe  preparatory  courfes  or  not. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  in  the  cafe  of  almoft  all 
contagions,  that  cold,  intemperance,  fear,  and  fome 
other  circumftances,  concurring  with  the  application 
of  the  contagion,  have  greatly  aggravated  the  future 
difeafe  ;  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  the  fame  in  the  cafe 
of  the  fmallpox  :  and  it  is  certain  that  inoculation 
muft  derive  a  great  advantage,  perhaps  its  principal 
one,  from  avoiding  the  concurrences  above’mentioned. 

It  has  commonly  been  fuppofed,  that  inoculation 
derives  fome  advantage  from  the  choice  of  the  matter 
employed  in  it ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  choice 
B  b  2  be 
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be  here  neceffary,  or  can  be  of  any  benefit  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  Hate  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  indeed  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  is  any  difference  of  contagion  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fmallpox  ;  for  there  are  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  of  the  contagion  ariling  from  a  perfon  who  la¬ 
bours  under  the  diftinft  fmallpox  ;  producing  the  con¬ 
fluent  kind,  and  the  contrary.  Since  the  pradhce  of 
inoculation  hath  been  introduced,  it  has  alio  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  variolous  matter  would  in  one 
perfon  produce  the  diftin<ft  and  in  another  the  confluent 
fmallpox.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the 
difference  of  the  fmallpox  does  not  much  depend  upon 
any  difference  of  the  contagion,  but  upon  fome  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Hate  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
or  in  the  ftate  of  certain  circumftances  concurring  with 
the  application  of  the  contagion. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  inoculation  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  natural  infedlion,  by  introducing  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  contagious  matter  into  the  body ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  well  afeertained.  It  is  not  known 
what  quantity  of  contagion  is  introduced  into  the 
body  by  the  common  infedlion  of  the  fmallpox  ;  and 
it  is-  pjobable  the  quantity  is  not  great  :  nor,  though  it 
were  larger  than  that  thrown  in  by  inoculation,  is  it 
certain  what  the  effedts  would  be.  A  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  ferment  may  be  neceffary  to  excite  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  a  given  mafs  ;  but  when  that  quantity  is  given, 
the  fermentation  and  aflimilation  are  extended  to  the 
whole  mafs  ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  is  juft  neceffary,  either  increafes  the  aaivity 
of  the  fermentation,  or  more  certainly  fecures  the 
aflimilation  of  the  whole.  In  the  cafe  of  the  fmall¬ 
pox,  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the 
contagion  introduced  hath  not  fhown  any  effects  in 
modifying  the  difeafe.  . 

Purging  has  the  effea  of  diminifhing  the  aaivity 
of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  and  of  obviating  the  in¬ 
flammatory  ftate  of  it  ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable, 
that  the  frequent  ufe  of  cooling  purgatives  gives  a 
confiderable  advantage  to  the  pra6tice  of  inoculation  , 
and  probably  this  is  alfo  obtained  by  diminifhing  the 
determination  to  the  fkin.  It  feems  alfo  probable, 
that  mercurials  and  antimomals  are  ufeful  only  as  they 
make  part  of  the  purging  courfe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ftate  of  the  fmallpox  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the  eruptive  fever* 
and  particularly  in  avoiding  the  inflammatory  ftate  of 
the  fkin  ;  and  therefore  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the 
meafures  taken  for  moderating  the  eruptive  fever, 
and  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  fkin,  are  the  greateft 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  pradlice  of 
inoculation.  The  tendency  of  purging,  and,  the  ufe 
of  acids  to  this  purpofe,  is  fufficiently  obvious  :  and 
upon  the  fame  grounds  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  blood¬ 
letting  might  be  ufeful  ;  but  probably  this  has  been 
omitted,  and  perhaps  other  remedies  might  be  fo,  fince 
we  have  found  a  more  powerful  and  effedfual  one  in 
the  application  of  cold  air  and  the  ufe  of  cold  drink. 

It  hath  been  the  pra&ice  of  inoc.ulators  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  purgatives  and  the  application  of  cold  air 
after  the  eruption  ;  but  it  cannot  be  faid  to  give 
any  particular  advantages  to  inoculation,,  and  the 
employment  of  purgatives;  feems  often  to  have  led  to 
an  abufe.  When  the  ftate  of  the  eruption  is  deter¬ 
mined,  when  the  number  of  puftules  is  very  fmall, 
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and  the  fever  has  entirely  ceafed,  the  fafety  of  the  Variola. 

difeafe  may  be  faid  to  be  afeertained,  and  further - 

remedies  abfolutely  fuperfluous  :  in  fuch  cafes  there* 
fore  the  ufe  of  purgatives  is  unneceffary,  and  may  be 
hurtful. 

It  remains  now  only  to  confider  the  treatment  of 
the  fmallpox,  when  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  as  may 
fometimes  happen,  even  after  inoculation  and  every 
remedy  and  precaution  have  been  ufed.  The  caufe 
of  this  is  not  afeertained,  but  it  feems  to  be  a  putref- 
cent  tendency  of  the  fluids.  When  therefore,  from 
the  prevailing  of  fmallpox  as  an  epidemic,  and  more 
efpecially  when  it  is  known  that  a  perfon  not  former¬ 
ly  affedled  with  the  difeafe  has  been  expofed  to  the 
infection,  if  fuch  perfon  fhould  be  attacked  with  the 
fymptoms  of  fever,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  the  fever  of  the  fmallpox,  and  therefore  he  is  to 
be  treated  in  every  refpedt  as  if  lie  had  received  the 
difeafe  by  inoculation.  He  is  to  be  freely  expofed  to 
cool  air,  to  be  purged,  and  to  have  cooling  acids  given 
liberally.  If  thefe  meafures  moderate  the  fever,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  neceffary  :  but  if  the  nature  of  the 
fever  be  uncertain  *,  or  if,  with  fufpicions  of  the  fmall¬ 
pox,  the  fever  be  violent  ;  or  even  if,  knowing  the 
diftemper  to  be  the  fmallpox,  the  meafures  above 
mentioned  do  not  moderate  the  fever  fufficiently  ; 
venefe&ion  will  be  proper  ;  and  more  efpecially  if  the 
perfon  be  an  adult,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  full  living.  In  the  fame  circumftances  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  give  a  vomit;  which  is  ufeful 
in  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  and  efpecially  in  this, 
where  a  determination  to  the  ftomach  appears  by  pain 
and  fpontaneous  vomiting. 

It  frequently  happens,  efpecially  in  infants,  that, 
during  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmallpox,  convulfions 
occur.  Of  thefe,  if  only  one  or  two  fits  appear  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  eruption,  they  give  a 
prognoftic  of  a  mild  difeafe,  and  require  no  remedy 
but  if  they  occur  more  early,  are  violent,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  fpeedy  remedy  ;  and  here  bleeding  and  blis¬ 
tering  are  of  no  fervice,  the  only  effectual  medicine  is 
an  opiate  given  in  a  large  dole. 

Thefe  are  the  remedies  neceffary  during  the  erup¬ 
tive  fever  ;  and  if,  upon  the  eruption,  the  puftules  on 
the  face  are  diftinft,  and  their  number  few,  the  difeafe 
requires  no  further  remedies.  But  when,  upon  the 
eruption,  the  number  of  pimples  on  the  face  is  con¬ 
fiderable,  when  they  are  not  diftina  ;  and  efpecially. 
if,  upon  the  fifth  day,  the  fever  does  not  fuffer  a  con¬ 
fiderable  remiflion  ;  the  difeafe  ftill  requires  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

If,  after  the  eruption,  the  fever  fhall  ftill  continue, 
the  avoiding  of  heat  and  the  continuing  to  expofe  the- 
body  to  a  cool  air  will  ftill  be  proper.  If  the  fever 
be  confiderable,  with  a  full  hard  pulfe,.  in  an  adult: 
perfon,  a  bleeding  will  be  neceffary,?  and  more  cer¬ 
tainly  a  cooling  purgative  :  but  it  will  "be  feldom  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  repeat  the  bleedmgy  as  a  lofs  of  ftrength 
very  foon  comes  on  ;  but  the  repetition  of  a  purga¬ 
tive,  or  the  frequent  ufe  of  laxative  clyfters,  is  com¬ 
monly  advantageous. 

When  a  lofs  of  ftrength,  with  other  marks  oi  a 
putrefeent  tendency  of  the  fluids,  appears,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  muft  be  given  in  fubftance,  and  in  large 

quantity  > 
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[Exantlie-  quantity.  In  the  fame  cafe,  the  ufe  of  acids  and  of 

mata.  nitre  is  advantageous,  and  commonly  it  is  proper  alio 

— ■v’—" '  to  give  wine  very  freely.  From  the  fifth  day  of  the 
difeafe  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  it  is  proper 
to  give  an  opiate  once  or  twice  a-day  ;  taking  care  at 
the  fame  time  to  obviate  coftivenefs,  by  purgatives  or 
by  laxative  clyfters.  From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
day  of  a  violent  difeafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  on 
blifters  fucceflively  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
that  without  regard  to  the  parts  being  covered  with 
puftules.  Blifters  are  alfo  to  be  applied  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  fauces,  in  cafe  of  difficult  deglutition,  and  vifcid 
faliva  and  mucus,  which  are  thrown  out  with  difficul¬ 
ty,  at  the  fame  time  that  detergent  gargles  are  to  be 
diligently  ufed.  During  the  whole  courfe  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  when  a  confiderable  fever  is  prefent,  antimonial 
medicines,  in  naufeating  dofes,  have  by  fome  been  al¬ 
leged  to  be  employed  with  advantage ;  and  in  this  way 
they  have  often  the  effeft  of  moving  the  belly.  But 
the  great  diftrefs  which  patients  fuffer  from  a  ftate  of 
conftant  naufea  is  hardly  to  be  borne  ;  and  every  ad¬ 
vantage  which  can  be  had  from  this  practice  may  be 
obtained  by  eafier  means. 

The  remedies  above  mentioned  are  frequently  pro¬ 
per  from  the  fifth  day  till  the  fuppuration  be  finifhed. 
But  after  that  period  the  fever  is  fometimes  continued 
and  increafed  ;  or  fometimes,  when  there  was  little  or 
no  fever  before,  a  fever  now  arifes  and  continues  with 
confiderable  danger  ;  this  is  c?iled  the  fecondary  fever, 
and  requires  a  particular  treatment. 

When  the  fecondary  fever  follows  the  diftiinft  fmall¬ 
pox,  and  the  pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  the  cafe  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  inflammatory  affe&ion,  by  bleeding  and 
purging ;  but  the  fecondary  fever  which  follows  the 
confluent  kind  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  putrid  difeafe, 
and  bleeding  is  improper.  Some  purging  may  be  ne- 
ceffary,  but  the  remedies  to  be  chiefly  depended  upon 
are  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids.  When  the  fecondary 
fever  firft  appears,  whether  after  a  diftin^l  or  confluent 
fmallpox,  it  is  ufeful  to  exhibit  an  antimonial  emetic 
in  naufeating  dofes,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  fome  vomiting.  For  avoiding  the  pits  which  fre¬ 
quently  follow  the  fmallpox,  no  method  hitherto  pro- 
pofed  feems  to  be  fufficiently  certain. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  inoculation,  *Baron  Dimfdale,  a 
very  celebrated  writer,  informs  us,  that  were  it  left  to. 
his  choice,  he  would  decline  inoculating  children  under 
two  years  old;  becaufe  within  that  period  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  dangers  of  dentition,  fevers,-  fluxes, 
convulfions,  and  other  accidents,  fufficiently  difficult 
in  theinfelves  to  manage  in  fuch  tender  fubje&s. 

In  regard  to  conftitution,  Baron  Dimfdale  obferves 
that  greater  liberties  may  be  taken  than  were  formerly 
judged  admiflible.  Perfons  affli&ed  with  various  chro¬ 
nic  complaints,  of  fcropliulous,  fcorbutic,  and  arthritic 
habits  ;  perfons  of  unwieldy  corpulency,  and  of  in¬ 
temperate,  irregular  lives  ;  have  all  paffed  through  this 
difeafe  with  as  much  facility  as  the  moft  temperate, 
healthy,  and  regular.  But  thofe  who  labour  under 
any  acute  or  critical  difeafe,  or  its  effects,  are  ob- 
vioufly  unfit  and  improper  fubje£ts»  So  likewife  are 
thofe  in.  whom  are  evident  marks  of  corrofive  acrimo¬ 
nious  humours,  or  who  have  an  evident  debility  of  the 
whole  frame  from  inanition  or  any  other  caufe.  All 
fuch  require  to  be  treated  in  a  particular  manner  pre- 
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vious  to  the  introduction  of  tins  difeafe.  Conftitutions  Variola.  ^ 
difpofed  to  frequent  returns  of  intermittents,  feem  like- 
wife  juftly  exceptionable  ;  efpecially  as  the  prepara¬ 
tory  regimen  may  in  fome  habits  increafe  this  tenden¬ 
cy.  Baron  Dimfdale,  however,  has  known  inftances 
of  fevere  ague  fits  attacking  perfons  between  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  matter  and  the  eruption  of  the  fmallpox, 
and  even  during  maturation,  when  the  Peruvian  bark 
has  been  given  liberally  and  with  much  fuccefs  ;  the 
principal  bufinefs,  in  the  mean  time,  fuffering  no  in¬ 
jury  or  interruption. 

Among  the  circumftances  generally  confidered  as 
more  or  lefs  propitious  to  inoculation,  the  feafon  of 
the  year  has  been  reckoned  a  matter  of  fome  import¬ 
ance.  Spring  and  autumn  have  been  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  as  being  the  moft  temperate  feafons ;  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  fummer  heats  having  been 
judged  unfavourable  for  this  purpofe.  But  Baron  Dimf¬ 
dale  remarks,  that  experience  does  not  juftify  thofe 
opinions;  for,  according  to  the  beft  obfervation  he  has 
been  able  to  make,  inoculated  perfons  have  generally 
had  more  puftules  in  fpring  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year ;  and  epidemic  difeafes  being  commonly 
moft  frequent  in  autumn,  efpecially  fluxes,  intermit¬ 
tents,  and  ulcerated  fore  throats  (all  which  are  liable’ 
to  mix  more  or  lefs  with  the  fmallpox),  the  autumn, 
upon  this  account,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  feafon  in  general. 

Baron  Dimfdale’s  opinion  is,  that  c^nfidering  the 
furprifing  and  indifputable  benefits  arifing  at  all  times 
to  patients  in  the  fmallpox,  from  the  free  admiflion  of 
frefh  cool  air  and  evacuations,  we  may  fafely  inoculate 
at  all  feafons,  provided  care  be  taken  to  fcreen  the 
patients  as  much  as  poffible  from  heat  in  fummer,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  keeping  themfelves  too  warm 
and  too  mueh  fhut  up,  as  they  are  naturally  difpofed 
to  do,  from  the  weather  in  winter.  When  feafons, 
however,  are  marked  with  any  peculiar  epidemics,  of 
fuch,  a  kind  efpecially  as  may  render  a  mild  difeafe 
more  untraftable,  it  may  perhaps  be  moft  prudent  not 
to  inoculate  while  fuch  difeafes  are  prevalent.. 

In  directing  the  preparatory  regimen,  Baron  Dimf¬ 
dale  principally  aims  at  the  following  points,  viz.  To 
reduce  the  patient,  if  in  high  health,  to  a  lower  and 
more  fecure  ftate ;  to  ftrengthen  the  conftitution,  if 
too  low  ;  to  corre&  what  appears  vitiated  ;  and  to 
clear  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  as  much  as  may  be, 
from  all  crudities  and  their  effects.  With  this  view 
he  orders  fuch  of  his  patients  as  conftitute  the  firft: 
clafs  above  mentioned,  and  who  are  by  much  the  majo¬ 
rity,  to  live  in  the  following  manner:  To  abftain  from 
all  animal  food,  including  broths,  and  likewife  butter 
and  clieefe ;  from  all  fermented  liquors,  excepting 
fmall  beer,  which  is  allowed  fparingly ;  and  from  all 
fpices,-  and  whatever  is  endued  with  a  manifeft  heat¬ 
ing  quality.  The  diet  is  to  confift  of  pudding,  gruel^ 
fago,  milk,  rice-milk,  fruit-pies,  greens,  roots,  and 
vegetables  of  any  of  the  kinds  in  feafon,  prepared  or 
raw.  Eggs,  though  not  to  be  eaten  alone,  areal- 
lowed  in  puddings,  and  butter  in  pie-cruft.  The 
patients  are  to  be  careful  that  they  do  not.  eat  fuch  a 
quantity  as  to  overload  their  ftomachs,  even  of  th  is¬ 
land  of  food.  Tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  are  permit¬ 
ted  for  breakfaft,  to  thofe  who  choofe  or  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  them. 
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Exanthe-  In  this  manner  they  are  to  proceed  about  nine  or 

onata.  ten  jayS  before  the  operation  ;  during  which  period, 
at  nearly  equal  didances,  they  are  dire&ed  to  take 
three  dofes  of  the  following  powder,  either  made  into 
pills  or  mi'xed  with  a  little  fyrup  or  jelly,  at  bedtime, 
and  a  dofe  of  Glauber’s  falts  diffolved  in  thin  water- 
gruel,  each  fucceeding  morning. 

The  powder  is  compofed  of  eight  grains  of  calomel* 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  compound  powder  of  crab’s- 
claws,  and  one-eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar. 
Indead  of  the  latter,  Baron  Dimfdale  has  fometimes 
fubdituted  two  grains  of  precipitated  fulphur  of  anti¬ 
mony.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  dividon  of  the  dofes, 
a  large  quantity  is  prepared  at  once,  and  great  care 
taken  that  the  feveral  ingredients  be  well  mixed. 

This  quantity  is  ufually  fufficient  for  a  healthy  ftrong 
man  ;  and  the  dofe  mud  be  leffened  for  women  or 
children,  according  to  their  age  and  flrength,  as  well 
as  for  perfons  advanced  in  years. 

The  firit  dofe  is  generally  ordered  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  courfe ;  the  fecond,  three  or  four  days  af¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  third  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 
The  Baron  choofes  to  inoculate  the  day  after  the  lad 
dofe  has  been  taken.  On  the  days  of  purging,  broths 
are  allowed,  and  the  patients  are  defired  to  abftain 
from  unprepared  vegetables. 

What  has  been  faid  concerning  the  preparation, 
mud  be  confidered  as  proper  only  for  the  young  or 
middle-aged,  m  a  good  date  of  health:  but  among 
thofe  who  are  defirous  of  inoculation,  are  often  found 
tender,  delicate,  and  weakly  women  ;  men  of  bad  fta- 
mina,  valetudinarians  by  conditution,  by  illnefs,  or 
intemperance  ;  alfo  aged  perfons,  and  children  ;  and 
for  all  fuch  a  very  different  treatment  mud  be  diredf- 
ed.  Here  a  milder  courfe  of  medicine,  rather  of  the 
alterative  than  purgative  kind,  is  preferable  ;  and  in 
many  indances,  an  indulgence  in  fome  light  animal- 
food,  with  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine  in  cafe  of  lownefs,  is 
not  only  allowable,  but  neceffary  to  fupport  a  proper 
degree  of  drength,  efpecially  in  advanced  age. 

Children,  whofe  bowels  are  often  tender,  and  ought 
not  be  ruffled  by  drong  purges,  yet  require  a  mild 
mercurial,  and  bear  it  well.  Beiides  emptying  the 
Towels  of  crudities,  it  is  a  good  fecurity  againd  worms 
and  their  effe&s,  which  fometimes  produce  very  alarm¬ 
ing  and  even  fatal  diforders. 

Inattention  to  the  particular  date  of  health  of  thofe 
who  are  entering  upon  the  preparatory  courfe,  has 
been  productive  of  great  mifehief.  This  is  chiefly 
obfervable  refpe&ing  the  indifereet  ufe  of  mercurials, 
by  which  a  falivation  has  often  been  raifed,  to  the  rifk 
of  impairing  good  conditutions,  and  the  ruin  of  fuch 
as  were  previoufly  weak  and  infirm.  The  didinc- 
tions  and  treatment  neceffary,  will  be  obvious  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  animal  economy  and  me¬ 
dical  praClice. 

The  time  of  mendruation  has  generally  been  the 
guide  in  refpeft  to  the  inoculation  of  women,  that  the 
whole  of  the  difeafe  may  be  over  within  the  mendrual 
period.  Baron  Dimfdale  informs  us,  that  he  obferves 
this  rule,  when  he  can  choofe  his  time  without  any 
inconvenience,  and  he  inoculates  foon  after  the  evacua¬ 
tion  ceafes  ;  though  he  has  no  reafon  to  decline  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  at  any  time. 
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Women  with  child  have  likewife  been  moeukted,  Variola, 
and  done  well  :  but  the  date  of  pregnancy  feems  un-u*^r^J 
favourable  to  the  procefs,  which  ought  therefore  not 
to  be  hazarded  without  fome  urgent  reafon.  Baron 
Dimfdale  has  not  inoculated  any  woman  whom  he 
knew  to  be  pregnant  ;  but  on  fome  who  concealed 
their  pregnancy  he  has  performed  the  operation,  with¬ 
out  producing  a  mifearriage*;  the  hope  of  which  event, 
he  fufpe&s,  had  rendered  them  defirous  of  the  procefs. 

One  of  thofe  had  a  child  born  nine  weeks  after  ino¬ 
culation,  at  the  full  time,  with  didindl  marks  of  the 
difeafe,  though  the  mother  had  very  few  pudules. 

The  manner  mod  commonly  pra&ifed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  communicating  the  fmalipox  by  inoculation* 
has  of  late  been  the  following  :  A  thread  was  drawn 
through  a  ripe  pudule,  and  well  moidened  with  mat¬ 
ter.  A  piece  of  this  thread  was  infinuated  into  a  fiu- 
perficial  incifion  made  in  owe  or  both  arms,  near  the 
part  where  iffues  are  ufually  fixed  ;  and  being  covered 
with  a  plader,  was  there  left  for  a  day  or  two. 

Very  different  methods  of  inoculation,  however,  are 
purfued  ;  two  of  which  Baron  Dimfdale  has  frequent¬ 
ly  praftifed,  and  deferibes  ;  but  he  informs  us,  that  the 
following  has  proved  fo  invariably  fuccefsful,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  give  it  the  preference. 

The  patient  to  be  infe&ed  being  in  the  fame  heufe, 
and,  if  no  objeftion  be  made  to  it,  in  the  fame  room, 
with  one  who  has  the  difeafe,  a  little  of  the  variolous 
matter  is  taken  from  the  place  of  infertion,  if  the  fub- 
je£l  be  under  inoculation  ;  or  a  pudule,  if  in  the  na¬ 
tural  way,  on  the  point  of  a  lancet,  fo  that  both  Tides 
of  the  point  are  moidened. 

With  this  lancet  an  incifion  is  made  in  that  part  of 
the  arm  where  iffues  are  ufually  placed,  deep  enough 
to  pafs  through  the  fcarfikin,  and  jud  to  touch  the 
fkin  itfelf ;  and  in  length  as  fflort  as  poflible,  not  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

The  little  wound  being  then  dretched  open  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  operator,  the  incifion  is 
moidened  with  the  matter,  by  gently  touching  it  with 
the  flat  fide  of  the  infe&ed  lancet.  This  operation  is 
generally  performed  in  both  arms,  and  fometimes  in 
two  places  in  one  arm,  a  little  didant  from  each  other. 

For  as  Baron  Dimfdale  has  not  obferved  any  inconve¬ 
nience  from  two  or  three  incifions,  he  feldom  trads  to 
one  ;  that  neither  he  nor  his  patient  may  be  under  any 
doubt  about  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  from  its  be¬ 
ing  performed  in  one  place  only. 

Baron  Dimfdale  has  alfo  tried  the  following  me¬ 
thod,  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  that  above  deferibed  ; 
but  he  does  not  fo  much  approve  of  it,  beeaufe  he  has 
been  credibly  informed  that  it  has  fometimes  failed  in 
the  pra&iee  of  others.  A  lancet  being  moidened  with 
the  variolous  fluid  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  other, 
is  gently  introduced,  in  an  oblique  manner,  between 
the  fcarf  and  true  fkin,  and  the  finger  of  the  operator 
is  applied  on  the  point,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  infec¬ 
tion  from  the  lancet,  when  it  is  withdrawn.  In  this 
method,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  a  little  blood  will 
fometimes  appear ;  but  Baron  Dimfdale  neither  draws 
blood  with  defign,  nor  does  he  think  there  is.  any  ne- 
cefiity  of  wiping  it  off  before  the  matter  is  intro* 
duced. 

In  both  tliefe  ways  of  inoculating,  neither  plader, 

bandage, 
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Exanthe-  bandage,  nor  covering  is  applied,  nor  in  any  refpedl 
mata#  neceffary. 

i  Baron  Dimfdale  informs  us,  that  thofe  methods  of 

producing  this  difeafe  have  never  once  failed  him ;  and 
experience  has  fufficiently  proved  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  additional  infection  by  the  natural  difeafe  at 
the  fame  time.  He  therefore  makes  no  fcruple  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  perfon  to  be  inoculated,  and  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  infe&ion  is  to  be  taken,  in  the  fame  room  ; 
nor  has  he  ever  obferved  any  ill  confequence  attend¬ 
ing  this  pradtice.  But  he  advifes  the  inoculated  pa¬ 
tients  (though  perhaps  there  be  no  necellity  for  that 
precaution)  to  be  afterwards  feparated  from  places  of 
infection  till  certain,  figns  of  fuccefs  appear,  when  all 
reftraint  is  removed,  there  being  then  no  danger  from 
accumulation. 

Baron  Dimfdale  remarks,  that  it  feems  to  be  of  no 
confequence  whether  the  infedting  matter  be  taken 
from  the  natural  or  inoculated  finallpox.  He  has 
ufed  both,  and  never  has  been  able  to  difcover  the 
lead;  difference,  either  refpedting  the  certainty  of  in¬ 
fection,  the  progrefs,  or  the  event.  He  therefore  takes 
the  infection  from  either,  as  opportunity  offers,  or  at 
the  option  of  the  patients  or  their  friends. 

Neither  is  it  of  any  confequence  whether  the  mat¬ 
ter  be  taken  before,  or  at  the  crifis  of  the  dillemper. 
It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  finallpox  is  not  in¬ 
fectious  till  after  the  matter  has  acquired  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity  ;  and  in  the  common  method  of  ino¬ 
culation  this  is  fo  much  attended  to,  that  when  the 
operation  lias  proved  ineffectual,  the  failure  has  been 
afcribed  to  the  unripenefs  of  the  matter. 

But,  as  the  author  remarks,  it  appears  very  clearly 
from  the  prefent  practice  of  inoculation,  that  fo  foon 
as  any  moiflure  can  be  taken  from  the  infeted  part  of 
an  inoculated  patient,  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
any  puflules,  and  even  previous  to  the  eruptive  fever, 
this  moiflure  is  capable  of  communicating  the  fmall- 
pox  with  the  utmofl  certainty.  Baron  Dimfdale  lias 
taken  a  little  clear  fluid  from  the  elevated  pellicle  on 
the  incifed  part,  even  fo  early  as  the  fourth  day  after 
the  operation  ;  and  has  at  other  times  ufcd  matter  ful¬ 
ly  digefted  at  the  crifis,  with  equal  fuccefs.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  he  prefers  taking  the  matter  for  infec¬ 
tion  during  the  eruptive  fever,  as  he  fuppofes  it  at  that 
time  to  have  its  utmofl  activity. 

In  all  cafes,  when  he  takes  matter  from  an  inoculat¬ 
ed  perfon,  it  is  from  the  place  where  it  was  inferted  ; 
as  he  is  always  fure  to  find  infection  there  if  the  dif* 
eafe  fucceeds,  and  always  of  fufficient  energy. 

It  may  appear  flrange  that  no  bandage,  drefiing,  or 
application  whatfoever,  is  ufed  to  the  part  infected; 
but  that  the  moil  fimple  incifion  being  made,  and 
moiflened  with*  the  fmallefl  particle  of  the  recent  fluid 
matter,  the  whole  is  committed  to  nature.  This  me¬ 
thod,  however,  the  Baron  obferves,  is  perfectly  right: 
Becaufe  the  application  of  either  plaller  or  unguent,  as 
is  the  ufual  pradlice,  will  occafion  an  inflammation  on 
fome  fkins  ;  and,  in  all,  tend  to  disfigure  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  incifion,  and  prevent  our  forming  a 
proper  judgment  of  the  progrefs  of  the  infedlion. 

If  neither  an  inoculated  patient  be  at  hand,  nor  any 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  has  a  diilinct  kind  of  the 
natural  difeafe,  a  thread  may  be  ufed  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  manner,  provided  it  be  very  recently  infedled  $  but 
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Baron  Dimfdale  is  of  opinion,  that  the  thread  ought  to 
be  ufed  as  foon  as  poffible  after  being  charged  with  L 
the  infedling  matter. 

The  method  of  inoculation  recommended  by  Baron 
Dimfdale  is  now  almofl  univerfally  adopted ;  or  at 
lead  if  any  change  has  taken  place,  the  operation  is, 
if  poffible,  flill  more  Amplified.  Without  the  trouble 
of  bringing  to  the  fame  houfe  both  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  contagion  is  to  be  taken  and  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  given,  the  operator  in  general  car¬ 
ries  the  matter  about  with  him  on  what  is  called  a 
refervoir  lancet .  For  this  purpofe  a  common  lancet 
may  be  employed  ;  but  one,  the  blade  of  which  is  ac¬ 
curately  enelo  fed  in  a  metallic  cafe,  fo  conftructed  as 
to  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  air,  and  at  the  fame  time 
not  to  rub  off  the  matter,  is  certainly  preferable.  The 
infectious  matter  on  this  lancet  is  gently  moiflened  by 
holding  it  for  a  few  feconds  over  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  ;  and  by  rubbing  on  it  the  point  of  another 
lancet,  as  much  is  taken  off  as  is  fufficient  for  giving 
the  difeafe,  which  is  done  by  introducing  this  infected 
point  under  the  fcarflkin,  in  the  manner  Baron  Dimf¬ 
dale  has  recommended.  Where  frefh  matter  can  be 
had,  it  is  always  preferable  :  but  where  this  cannot  be 
obtained,  a  lancet  may  be  infedled  from  a  dry  puflule, 
though  kept  for  many  months,  by  moiflening  it  in 
warm  water  ;  particularly  if  care  has  been  taken  to 
preferve  it  from  the  action  of  external  air  by  keeping 
it  in  a  clofe  phial. 

A  due  attention  to  the  progrefs  of  infedlion,  difco~ 
verable  by  the  part  where  the  operation  was  perform¬ 
ed,  is  a  neceffary  circumflance  ;  becaufe  a  juft  progno- 
flic  may  thence  be  fometimes  formed  of  the  future  flate 
of  the  diflemper,  and  indications  may  be  taken  from 
the  different  appearances  on  the  arm,  that  will  enable 
us  to  prevent  inconveniences. 

Baron  Dimfdale  obferves,  that  the  former  method 
of  covering  the  place  of  incifion  with  a  plafler,  and 
continuing  upon  it  dreffings  of  one  fort  or  other,  pre¬ 
vented  much  ufeful  information  of  this  kind.  They 
precluded  any  judgment  by  the  touch,  and  fometimes 
rendered  that  by  the  eye  equivocal. 

The  day  after  the  operation  is  performed,  though 
it  takes  effect,  little  alteration  is  difeoverable.  On  the 
fecond  day,  if  the  part  be  viewed  with  a  lens,  there 
generally  appears  a  kind  of  orange-coloured  flain  . 
about  the  incifion,  and  the  furrounding  fkin  feems  to 
contrail.  At  this  time  Baron  Dimfdale  ufually  gives 
the  following  medicine  at  going  to  bed,  either  mixed 
with  a  little  of  any  kind  of  jelly,  or  more  frequently  1 
made  into  a  pill. 

Calomel,  and  compound  powder  of  crab?s-c!aws,  of 
each  three  grains ;  emetic  tartar,  one-tenth  of  a 
grain. 

A  quantity  of  this  medicine  fhould  be  carefully 
prepared  at  once,  in  order  to  make  the  divifion  more 
exact. 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  upon  applying  the  fin¬ 
ger,  a  hardnefs  is  perceptible  to  the  touch.  The  pa¬ 
tient  feels  an  itching  on  the  part,  which  appears  (light¬ 
ly  inflamed  ;  and  under  a  kind  of  vefication  is  feen  a 
little  clear  fluid,  the  part  refemhling  a  fuperficial  burn. 
About  the  lixth,  moil  commonly  fome  pain  and  ftiff- 
nefs  is  felt  in  the  axilla  ;  a  circumflance  which  not  only 
foretels  the  near  approach  of  the  eruptive  fymptoms, , 
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but  is  a  fign  of  a  favourable  progvefs  of  the  difeafe. 
Sometimes  on  the  fevcnth,  oftener  on  the  eighth  day, 

J  fymptoms  of  the  eruptive  fever  appear;  fuch  as  flight 
remitting  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  fucceeded  by 
tranfient  fhiverings  and  alternate  heats,  which  conti¬ 
nue  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  till  the  eruption  be  per- 
fe&ed.  At  this  time  alfo  it  is  ufual  for  the  patient  to 
complain  of  a  very  difagreeable  tafte  in  his  mouth,  the 
breath  is  always  fetid,  and  there  enfues  a  fmell  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  variolous  eruptive  fever. 

The  inflammation  in  the  arms  at  this  time  fpreads 
faff;  and,  upon  viewing  it  with  a  good  glafs,  the  mci- 
fion  for  the  mofl  part  appears  furrounded  vvith  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  fmall  confluent  puftules,  which  increafe 
in  fize  and  extent  as  the  difeafe  advances.  On  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  day,  a  circular  or  oval  efflorefcence  is  ufual- 
ly  difeovered  furrounding  the  incifion,  and  extending 
fometimes  near  half  round  the  arm,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  to  about  the  fize  of  a  fhilling;  and  being  under  the 
cuticle,  is  fmooth  to  the  touch  and  not  painful.  This 
appearance  alfo  is  favourable.  It  accompanies  erup¬ 
tion  ;  every  difagreeable  fymptom  ceafes  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  certainly  indicates  the  whole  affair  to  be 
over,  the  pain  and  fliffnefs  in  the  axilla  alfo  going 
off 

The  feverifh  fymptoms  are  for  the  mofl  part  fo  mild, 
as  feldom  to  require  any  afliflance,  except  a  repetition 
of  the  fame  medicine  that  was  dire&ed  on  the  fecond 
night  after  the  operation  ;  and  next  morning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laxative  draught  fhould  be  given,  to  procure 
three  or  four  (tools. 

Infufion  of  fenna,  two  ounces  ;  manna,  half  an  ounce ; 

tin&ure  of  jalap,  two  drachms. 

Thefe  are  given  as  foon  as  the  eruptive  fymptoms 
arc  perceivable,  if  they  feem  to  indicate  any  uncom¬ 
mon  degree  of  vehemence. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  by  attending  to  the 
progrefs  of  rofe&ion,  we  may  in  general  be  able  to 
prognoflicate  with  fome  degree  of  certainty  the  iffue 
of  the  diflemper.  Particular  incidents  will  ever  hap¬ 
pen,  but  not  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  propriety  of 

general  rules.  , 

If  the  appearances  already  defenbed  are  obiervea 
early,  a.  very  favourable  event  may  be  expected  ;  but 
it  happens  in  fome  cafes,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  ino¬ 
culation  is  barely  perceptible,  the  colour  about  the 
wound  remaining  pale,  inftead  of  changing  to  red  or 
inflamed ;  the  edges  of  the  incifion  fpread  but  little, 
they  remain  almoff  entirely  flat,  and  are  attended  nei¬ 
ther  with  itching  nor  uneafinefs  of  any  kind.  Nay, 
fometimes  on  the  fifth,  and  even  the  fixth  day,  the  al¬ 
teration  is  fo  little  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the 
infection  has  taken  place. 

When  matters  are  in  this  flate,  Baron  Dimfdale  ob- 
ferves  the  appearance  is  unfavourable,  implying  a  late 
and  more  untoward  difeafe:  To  prevent  which,  he 
directs  the  powder  or  pill  to  be  taken  every  night  ; 
and  in  cafe  it  fails  to  operate  by  ftool,  or  there  be  the 
lead  difpofition  to  coftivenefs,  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s 
falts,  or  more  commonly  the  laxative  draught  already 
mentioned,  is  given  in  the  morning,  once  or  twice,  as 
the  cafe  may  require.  This  courfe  forwards  the  in¬ 
flammation,  which  k  always  a  defirable  circumftance  ; 
it  being  in  general  obferved,  that  an  early  progrefs  on 
the  arm,  and  an  early  commencement  of  the  eruptive 
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complaints,  portend  that  the  diftemper  will  be  mild  Variola. 

and  favourable  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  both  are' - v — ^ 

late,  the  fymptoms  lie  tells  us  are  ufually  more  irre¬ 
gular  and  unfavourable. 

Further  experience,  however,  has  by  no  means  fully 
confirmed  his  opinion  in  this  particular.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  even  where  the  progrefs  of  infe&ion  in  the  arm 
lias  been  uncommonly  flow,  a  difeafe  in  the  mildeft 
poffible  form  has  fucceeded-  There  is  therefore  no  good 
reafon  why  a  practitioner  fhould  be  alarmed  at  an 
uncommonly  flow  progrefs,  or  fhould  in  fuch  in  fiances 
employ  more  internal  remedies  than  he  would  do  in 
other  cafes.  And  fome,  whofe  praaice  in  inoculation 
has  been  very  extenfive,  have  even  remarked,  that 
when  infants  are  inoculated,  they  have  never  obferved 
epileptic  accelfions,  the  mofl  alarming  forerunners  of 
the  difeafe,  in  tliofe  cafes  where  the  progrefs  of  the 

arm  has  been  flow.  _  ' 

The  management  recommended  by  Baron  Dimi- 
dale  at  the  period  of  eruption  differing  effentially  from 
that  of  former  praaitioners,  and  being  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  he  gives  the  following  explicit  di- 
reaions  on  this  head,  advifing  that  they  may  be  pui- 
fued  with  firmnefs  and  moderation. 

Inftead  of  the  patient  being  confined  to  his  bed  or 
his  room,  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  eruptive  fever 
come  on,  he  is  direaed,  as  foon  as  the  purging  me¬ 
dicine  lias  operated,  to  keep  abroad,  as  much  as  he 
can  bear,  in  the  open  air,  be  it  ever  fo  colil  -,  always 
taking  care  not  to  Hand  Hill,  but  to  walk  about  mode- 
rately  while  abroad.  He  is  alfo  directed,  if  thiill) , 
to  drink  cold  water. 

Baron  Dimfdale  obferves,  that  this  treatment  feems 
as  hard  at  firfl  to  the  patients  as  it  muff  appear  fin - 
o-ular  to  thofc  who  arc  unacquainted  with  fuch  prac¬ 
tice;  but  the  effeds  are  fo  falutary,  fo  conflantly  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience,  and  an  eafy  progrefs  through 
every  flage  of  the  difeafe  depends  fo  much  upon  it, 
that  he  admits  of  no  exception,  unlefs  the  weather  be 
extremely  fevere  and  the  conflitution  very  delicate. 

He  adds,  it  is  indifputably  true,  that,  in  the  few  in- 
fiances  where  the  fymptoms  of  eruption  have  run  very 
hio-h,  the  patients  being  averfe  to  any  motion,  and 
fearing  the  cold  as  the  greatefl  evil  ;  yet  when,  under 
thofe  circumflances,  he  has  perfuaded  them  to  rife  out 
of  bed,  and  go  out  of  doors,  though  led  fometimes 
by  two  affiftants,  and  has  allowed  them  to  drink  as 
much  cold  water  as  they  cliofe,  they  have  not  fuflered 
the  lead  unfavourable  accident  :  on  the  contrary,  al¬ 
ter  they  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with 
thofe  directions,  they  find  their  fpirits  revived;  an  in¬ 
clination  for  nourifhment  returns  ;  they  reft  well  ;  a 
gentle  fweat  fucceeds,  accompanied  with  a  favourable 
eruption  ;  and  the  fever  feems  to  be  entirely  extin- 

gUCoot regimen  during  the  eruptive  fever  is  now  almoft 
univerfally  adopted  ;  but  like  other  ufeful  remedies 
it  has  not  unfrequently  been  abufed  :  And  practition¬ 
ers  ought  never  to  forget,  that  inoculated  patients 
are  not,  more  than  the  reft  of  the  human  pecies,  ex¬ 
empted  from  injuries  from  cold,  which  is  unqueftion- 
ably  a  powerful  caufe  of  difeafe.  Unlefs,  therefore, 
in  cafes  where  very  coniiderable  morbid  heat  is  indu¬ 
ced  by  the  eruptive  fever,  by  which  a  temporary  de¬ 
fence  is  unqueftionably  afforded  agamft  the  afcuontf 
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Exanthe-  externa!  cold,  the  bad  effe&s  which  may  refult  from 
mata.  it  are  never  to  be  overlooked.  And  there  is  even  rea- 
r  fon  to  believe,  as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  Baron 
Dimfdale’s  obfervations,  that  the  difeafe  is  more  mo¬ 
derated  by  the  action  of  pure  and  free  air  than  by 
cold.  Accordingly  inoculation  is  performed  with 
very  great  fuccefs  even  in  the  warmeft  feafons  and  fi- 
tuations  of  warm  climates. 

In  general,  the  complaints  in  this  ftate  are  very  mo¬ 
derate,  and  attended  with  fo  little  illnefs  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  eats  and  deeps  well  the  whole  time.  A  few  puf¬ 
tules  appear,  fometimes  equally  difpofed  ;  fometimes 
the  inflammations  on  the  arms  fpread,  and  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a  few  puftules  which  gradually  advance 
to  maturity  ;  during  which  time,  for  the  moft  part, 
the  eruption  proceeds  kindly,  and  there  is  much  more 
difficulty  to  reftrain  the  patients  within  due  bounds, 
and  prevent  their  mixing  with  the  public,  thereby 
fpreading  the  infe&ion,  than  there  was  at  firft  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  them  to  go  abroad.  During  this  time  me¬ 
dicine  is  feldom  wanted  ,♦  the  cooleft  air  feems  the  beft 
cordial ;  and  if  any  uncommon  languor  happens,  a 
bafon  of  fmall  broth,  or  a  glafs  of  wine,  is  allowed 
in  the  day,  or  fome  white-wine  whey  at  bedtime  ; 
which  are  indeed  at  any  time  allowed  to  tender,  aged, 
or  weakly  perfons. 

With  thefe  exceptions,  the  patients  are  hitherto 
kept  very  fcrupuloufiy  to  the  diet  at  firft  directed. 
But  after  the  eruption  is  completed,  they  are,  if  oc- 
cafion  requires,  indulged  in  a  little  well-boiled  meat 
of  the  lighted:  kind,  as  chicken,  veal,  or  mutton. 

#  The  above-mentioned  regimen,  the  cooling  altera¬ 
tive  purges,  and  the  free  ufe  of  cool  air  at  the  feafon 
of  eruption,  almoll  univerfally  prevent  either  alarming 
fymptoms  or  a  large  crop  of  puftules.  Baron  Dimf- 
dale  has  feen  a  few  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  puftules, 
though  diftin<ft,  that  he  has  neither  advifed  nor  allow¬ 
ed  them  to  go  out  of  the  houfe.  But  the  generality 
of  his  patients,  when  the  eruptions  are  few,  amufe 
themfelves  abroad,  within  proper  limits,  with  the  puf¬ 
tules  upon  them. 

This  practice,  however,  the  Baron  neither  enjoins 
nor  maintains  to  be  neceffary  ;  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  obferve  that  any  inconvenience  has  arifen  from 
it.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that,  how  ftrange  fo^ver  it 
may  appear,  thofe  who  are  moft  adventurous,  ieem  to 
enjoy  better  fpirits,  and  are  more  free  from  com¬ 
plaints,  than  others  who  are  inclined  to  keep  within 
doors. 

Thofe  who  have  the  difeafe  in  the  llighteft  manner 
firft  deferibed,  viz.  without  any  appearance  of  erup¬ 
tion  but  on  the  inoculated  part,  are  foon  permitted  to 
go  about  their  ufual  affairs  :  and  many  inftances  have 
happened  of  very  induftrious  poor  men,  who  have  im¬ 
mediately  returned  to  their  daily  labour,  with  a  cau¬ 
tion  not  to  intermix  with  thofe  who  have  not  had  the 
diftemper,  for  fear  of  fpreading  it  ;  and  with  injunc¬ 
tions  to  take,  two  or  three  times,  of  the  purge  already 
dire&ed,  or  as  many  dofes  of  Glauber’s  falts.  Thofe 
who  have  the  difeafe  in  a  greater  degree,  are  confined 
fomewhat  longer;  and,  if  there  be  the  leaft  difpofition 
to  coftivenefs,  a  very  mild  laxative  is  now  and  then  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  as  the  progrefs  to  maturation  appears  rather 
to  be  advanced  than  retarded  by  fuch  means. 

When  the  maturation  is  completed,  and  there  is 
Vo  l,  XL  Part  I. 
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nothing  farther  to  fear  from  the  diftemper,  Baron  Variola. 
Dimfdale  allows  his  patients  gradually  to  change  their 
courfe  of  diet,  from  the  perfeaiy  cooling  kind,  to  one 
a  little  more  generous  ;  recommending  ftri&ly  to  all  a 
return  to  their  ordinary  animal  diet,  with  much  cau¬ 
tion  and  reftraint  upon  their  appetites,  both  in  refpedt 
of  food  and  fermented  liquors. 

He  obferves  it  is  not  often  that  we  are  under  the 
neceflity  of  making  any  application  to  the  part  where 
the  infertion  of  the  variolous  matter  was  made.  It  moft 
commonly  heals  up,  and  is  covered  with  a  fcab,  about 
the  time  when,  in  a  natural  way,  all  the  fmallpox: 
would  have  been  dried  up.  But  in  fome  cafes  the  in- 
cifions  continue  to  difeharge  a  purulent  matter  a  long¬ 
er  time.  In  thefe  inftances  it  is  fufficient  to  cover  the 
part  with  the  white  cerate,  or  any  other  mild  emplaf- 
tic  fubftance,  which  may  at  once  prevent  the  linen 
from  adhering  to  the  fore,  and  defend  it  from  the  air. 

As  in  thefe  cafes  the  part  remains  unhealed  from  fome 
peculiar  caufe  in  the  habit,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give 
gentle  purgatives,  and  proper  alteratives,  as  particular 
exigencies  may  require. 

After  deferibing  the  ufual  progrefs  of  the  fmallpox 
from  inoculation,  Baron  Dimfdale  remarks  that  there 
are  frequent  deviations  from  this  courfe,  which  may 
embarrafs  an  unexperienced  pradlitioner,  and  create  a 
real  difficulty,  as  well  as  apprehenfions  of  danger. 

He  therefore  proceeds  to  relate  the  means  for  remov¬ 
ing  thofe  fymptoms,  and  the  doubts  refpe&ing  the 
event. 

The  fymptom  he  firft  notices,  and  which,  though 
it  very  rarely  happens,  fometimes  gives  much  trouble, 
is  great  ficknefs,  accompanied  with  vomiting,  in  the 
eruptive  ftate  of  the  difeafe.  For  this  complaint  it  is 
always  neceffary  in  the  firft  place  to  clear  the  ftomach; 
which  may  be  effefted,  either  by  ordering  the  patient 
to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  liquids  to  promote  vo¬ 
miting  ;  or  perhaps  more  properly,  by  giving  to  an 
adult  one  grain  of  tartarized  antimony,  mixed  with  ten 
grains  of  compound  powder  of  crab’s-claws  ;  taking 
care  to  diminifti  the  dole  for  very  young  and  weak 
fubje&s. 

This  ufually  throws  off  fome  bilious  matter  by  vo¬ 
mit,  fometimes  procures  ftools,  or  occafions  a  mode¬ 
rate  fweat,  and  generally  adminifters  relief.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  no  ftools  ftiould  follow  from  this  medicine,  and 
the  ficknefs  fhould  remain,  a  gentle  laxative  almoft 
certainly  procures  a  refpite,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  entirely  removes  the  complaint. 

Another  deviation,  of  yet  greater  confequence, 
which  fometimes  happens  towards  the  time  of  the  erup¬ 
tion,  and  is  often,  though  not  always,  accompanied 
with  great  ficknefs,  is  an  eryfipelatous  efflorefcence. 

If  this  fhows  itfelf  on  the  fkin  partially,  and  here  and 
there  in  patches,  it  is  not  very  alarming,  and  foon 
wears  off.  But  fometimes  the  whole  furface  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  covered  with  a  rafh  intimately  mixed  with  the 
variolous  eruption,  and  fo  much  refembling  the  moft 
malignant  kind  of  confluent  fmallpox  as  fcarcely  to 
be  diftinguiihed  from  it.  In  fome  fuch  cafes,  accom¬ 
panied  with  petechiae  and  livid  fpots,  Baron  Dimfdale 
has  been  much  alarmed  ;  not  being  able  by  infpe&ion 
only,  though  affifted  by  glaffes,  to  determine  whether 
what  he  faw  was  an  inoffenfive  raffi,  or  tokens  of  the 
greateft  malignity.  Very  ftri&  attention,  however,  has 
C  c  enabled 
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Exan.be-  enabled  him  to  diftinguifti  the  difference  clearly  ;  and 
mata.  for  affifting  others  in  fuch  a  diicrimmation,  he  makes 

' - » - -  the  following  remarks.  ,  , 

The  real  and  effendal  difference  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  concomitant  fymptoms.  In  the  eryfipelatous  or 
variolous  rafh,  there  is  not  fo  much  fever,  nor  is  the 
reftleffnefs  or  pain  of  the  head  or  loins  fo  conhderable, 
neither  is  there  that  general  proftration  of  itrcngth  ; 
all  which  are  ufual  attendants  on  a  confluent  fmallpox, 
efpecially  when  accompanied  with  fucli  putrid  appear¬ 
ances.  Befides,  upon  a  careful  examination,  there 
may  fometimes  be  difcerned  a  few  diftinft  puftules, 
Jarger  than  the  reft,  mixed  with  the  rafti,  which  are 
the  real  fmallpox.  In  tliofe  cafes  the  patients  are 
ordered  to  refrain  from  cold  water,  or  any  thing  cold; 
and  to  keep  within  doors,  but  not  in  bed.  It  any 

ficknefsyet  remains,  a  little  white-wine  whey,  or  other 
temperate  cordial,  is  advifed  ;  and  this  method  has 
been  fo  generally  fuccefsful,  as  to  prevent  any  alarm¬ 
ing  complaint.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  (km 
changes  from  a  florid  to  a  dulky  colour,  a  few  diftintt 
puftules  remain,  and  advance  properly  to  maturation, 
without  any  farther  trouble  enfuing  from  this  fornud- 

This  rafh  has  often  been  miftaken  for  the  confluence 
it  fo  much  refembles  ;  and  has  afforded  occaf.on  for 
fome  praaitioners,  cither  ignorantly  or  dihngenuoufly, 
to  pretend,  that,  after  a  very  copious  eruption  oi  the 
confluent  pox,  they  can  by  a  fpecihc  medicine  dii- 
charge  the  greater  part  of  the  puftules,  leaving  only 
as  many  diitina  ones  as  may  fatisfy  the  patient  that 

he  has  the  difeafe.  .  . 

Baron  Dimfdale  informs  us,  that  rallies  of  the  kind 
above  deferibed  frequently  happen  during  the  prepa¬ 
ration  (whether  owing  to  the  regimen,  or  medicine, 
or  both,  he  does  not  determine),  and  caufe  the  opera- 
tion  to  be  poftponed.  But  he  has  obferved,  that  in 
fuch  cafes  they  are  apt  to  return  at  the  time  ol  the 
eruption  of  the  fmallpox. 

In  general,  as  has  been  already  faid,  the  fymptoms 
which  precede  eruption,  commence  at  the  end  ol  the 
feventh  or  on  the  eighth  day  inclufive  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  they  appear  much 
fooner,  and  fometimes  much  later  than  this  period. 
Baron  Dimfdale  has  feen  fome  cafes  in  which  the  dii- 
eafe  has  come  on  fo  fuddenly  after  infeaion,  and  with 
fo  little  complaint  or  unealinefs,  that  the  whole  aftan 
has  been  terminated,  purges  taken,  and  the  patient 
returned  home  perfectly  well,  in  a  week;  betore  others, 
inoculated  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  fame  patient, 
and  under  the  fame  circumftances,  have  begun  to  com- 

5  In  tlfts  cafe,  the  inoculated  part  fhows  early  certain 
marks  of  infeftion,  fometimes  on  the  very  next  day, 
or  the  day  after,  when  the  incifion  will  often  appear 
considerably  inflamed  and  elevated  The  patient  about 
this  time  frequently  makes  fome  of  the  following  com¬ 
plaints,  viz.  chilnefs,  itcliings,  and  flight  pricking 
pains  in  the  part,  and  fometimes  on  the  (houlder;  gid- 
dinefs,  drowfmefs,  and  a  flight  headach,  fometimes 
attended  with  a  feverifh  heat,  but  often  without  any. 
The  account  which  patients  themfelves  give  oi  their 
feelings  is,  in  fome,  as  if  they  had  drank  too  much, 
and  in  others,  as  if  they  had  caught  a  cold.  Thofe 
complaints  feldom  laft  24  hours,  often  not  lo  long, 
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and  with  frequent  intermiflions  ;  never,  fo  far  as  our  Variola, 
author  remembers,  riling  to  a  degree  that  requires  >  J 
confinement.  During  the  continuance  of  thofe  com¬ 
plaints,  the  inflammation  of  the  arm  advances  apace, 
and  feels  hard  to  the  touch  :  but  upon  their  wearing 
off,  the  inflamed  appearances  gradually  diminifh,  and 
the  part  dries  to  a  common  fmall  fcab  ;  the  (kin,  that 
was  before  red,  turns  livid,  and  the  difeafe  entirely 
vanifties.  In  fome  inftances,  thofe  fymptoms  attack 
much  later,  even  on  the  feventh  or  eighth  day,  when 
an  eruption  might  be  expected  in  confequence  of  them  j 
yet  none  appears  ;  but  the  arm  gets  well  very  foon, 
and  the  difeafe  is  at  an  end. 

In  this  irregular  fort  of  the  diforder  there  have, 
however,  been  fome  examples  where  a  few  eruption* 
have  appeared,  and  probably  in  confequence  ot  the  in¬ 
oculation  :  yet  the  puftules  have  not  looked  like  the 
true  fmallpox,  neither  have  they  maturated  like  them, 
nor  lafted  longer  than  three  days ;  about  wluch  time, 
for  the  moft  part,  they  have  dried  away. 

When  this  irregular  kind  of  the  difeafe  firft  occur¬ 
red  in  Baron  Dimfdale’s  pra&ice,  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  the  patients  were  quite  fecure  from  any  future 
attacks  of  the  diftemper.  In  order  to  be  fatislied  of 
this  point,  he  inoculated  them  a  fecond  time,  cauhng 
them  to  affociate  with  perfons  in  every  ftage  ot  the 
difeafe,  and  to  try  all  other  means  o,  catching  the  m- 
feftion.  This  method  has  been  praftifed  with  the 
generality  of  fuch  patients  ever  ft  nee,  yet  without  a 
Angle  inftance  of  its  producing  any  uiforder.  Laron 
Dimfdale,  therefore,  now  makes  no  fcruple  oi  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  perfectly  fafe  ;  and  experience  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  foretel,  for  the  moft  part,  in  two  or three 
days  after  the  operation,  whether  the  difeafe  will  pa  s 

in  this  flight  manner.  .  ,f  , 

Upon  the  fecond  inoculation,  however,  the  incited 
parts  are  uncommonly  inflamed  for  a  day  or  two,  juft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  has  in  numerous  inftances  been 
obferved,  as  well  in  thofe  who,  though  certain  of  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  fmallpox  in  the  natural  way,  have  iub- 
mitted  to  inoculation  for  the  fake  of  experiment,  as  m 
others,  who,  being  doubtful  whether  they  have  had 
the  difeafe  or  not,  have  been  inoculated  m  order  to  be 
fatisfied.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  parts  foon  became 
well  ;  'nor  did  any  of  thofe  appearances  which  have 
been  deferibed  as  the  conftant  attendants  on  inocula¬ 
tion,  as  pain  in  the  head,  giddinefs,  marks  of  infec- 
tion  in  the  arm,  &c.  enfue.  Neither  can  thofe  ap¬ 
pearances  ever  be  produced  upon  a  perfou  who  has  had 
the  fmallpox  before,  either  in  the  natural  way  or  by 

"^Another  irregularity  deferving  notice  is,  that  fome¬ 
times  upon  the  abatement  of  the  fever  and  other  fymp- 
!oms,  after  the  appearance  of  feveral  puftules,  and 
when  the  eruptive  ftage  of  the  difeafe  feems  complet¬ 
ed,  it  neverthelefs  happens  that  frefti  eruptions  come 
out,  and  continue  doing  fo  daily,  for  four,  five, 
even  fix  days  fucceffively  ;  preceded  fometimes  by  a 

Sigh,  pai,  l  the  head,  .hough  more 

appear  without  any  new  difturbance  i  ho  e  ^e  ^ 
rally  few,  of  fliort  duration,  and  feldom  come  to  ma 
turity.  Baron  Dimfdale,  however,  has  feen  four  cafe, 
in  which,  after  a  ceffation  of  complaints,  and  an  ap- 
pearance  of  few  puftules,  the  eruptive  ftage  of  the  d  - 
cafe  was  thought  to  be  over,  yet  m  two  or  three  da)* 
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Exanthe-  a  frefh  fit  of  fever  has  attacked  the  patients,  and  af- 
rnata.  ter  a  fhort  illnefs  a  quantity  of  new  pultules  has  broke 

j - , - out  far  exceeding  the  firil  number,  and  thole  remain¬ 

ed  and  matured  completely. 

Some  of  the  Baron’s  oven  patients,  and,  as  he  ha3 
been  credibly  informed,  thofe  of  other  inoculators, 
have  had  confiderable  erruptionsof  this  kind  after  they 
returned  home;  which  have  probably  given  occafion  for 
the  reports  of  feveral  having  had  the  difeafe  in  the 
natural  way  after  inoculation.  But  in  confirmation 
that  thofe  reports  are  ill-grounded,  he  obferves,  that 
•all  in  the  cafes  of  this  fort  which  have  occurred  in  his 
own  practice,  or,  as  far  as  he  can  learn,  in  that  of 
others,  the  fecond  or  latter  crop  of  pultules  has  always 
"happened  within  the  time  ufually  allowed  for  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fmallpox  from  inoculation  ;  before  the 
inflammation  on  the  arm  has  ceafed,  and  fooner  than 
we  can  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  produced  by  infec¬ 
tion  received  in  the  natural  way.  When  this  has  hap¬ 
pened,  it  has  been  to  perfons  in  whom,  after  a  flight 
eruption  and  abatement  of  fymptoms,  the  difeafe  has 
prematurely  been  judged  to  be  quite  over,  and  they 
have  therefore  been  permitted  to  return  to  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

An  appearance,  more  alarming  and  more  dangerous 
than  any  of  thofe  which  have  already  been  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  is  the  occurrence  of  epileptic  fits.  For  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  remarked,  that  thefe  are  often  the 
forerunners  of  a  mild  difeafe,  both  in  cafes  of  acci¬ 
dental  and  like  wife  of  intentional  contagion  ;  yet  it 
is  undeniable,  that  in  not  a  few  inftances  they  have  of 
themfelves  proved  fatal.  Wherever,  therefore,  an  epi¬ 
leptic  fit  occurs,  it  naturally  claims  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner.  The  occurrence  of  future  fits  is  bell 
prevented  by  the  employment  of  tincture  of  opium, 
taking  off  the  tendency  to  inordinate  adlion  by  giving 
at  leaft  a  temporary  diminuation  of  irritability  ;  and 
on  the  fame  principle,  when  during  a  fit  the  patient  is 
able  to  fwallow,  nothing  is  more  effectual  either  in 
thortening  the  fit  or  diminifhing  its  feverity,  than  a 
•dofe  of  laudanum  accommodated  to  the  age  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  patient.  Confiderable  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  fuch  as  fpirit 
of  hartfhorn,  the  favourite  remedy  of  Dr  Sydenham 
in  fuch  cafes.  But  the  belt  effects  may  be  obtained 
ir orn  the  ufe  of  the  tepid  bath,  which  is  not  only  of 
fervice  in  fuch  cafes  from  its  adtion  as  an  antipafmodic, 
but  which  alfo,  by  producing  relaxation  of  the  flein, 
facilitates  and  promotes  the  eruption.  And  even  al¬ 
lowing  that,  as  fome  imagine,  the  number  of  pultules 
fhould  be  increafed  by  heat  applied  in  this  manner  ; 
yet  much  lefs  is  to  be  dreaded  from  thence  than  from 
^he  continuance  of  the  fits. 

Baron  Dimfdale  next  confiders  the  confequences 
that  arife  from  this  very  cool  and  repelling  method, 
and  how  far  the  patient’s  future  ltate  of  health  may  be 
afiedted  by  a  pradtice  fo  oppolite  to  what  was  former¬ 
ly  employed. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion,  that  in  moll  or  all 
eruptive  complaints,  efpecially  the  fmallpox,  the  ra¬ 
tional  method  of  cure  was  to  forward,  by  every  gentle 
means,  the  efforts  of  nature  in  producing  an  eruption ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  wras  danger  in  check¬ 
ing  it,  either  by  cold  air,  cold  drink,  or  any  confider¬ 
able  evacuations.  For  this  purpofe  the  ufe  of  warm 
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diluents,  and  the  lying  in  bed,  efpecially  if  the  fever 
and  fymptoms  run  high,  or  at  leaf!:  confining  to  the 
houfe,  have  been  generally  approved  and  recommend¬ 
ed.  Experience,  however,  has  now  fufficiently  con¬ 
firmed  the  advantage  of  a  different  kind  of  treatment. 

While  the  old  methods  prevailed  of  conducing  ino¬ 
culation,  the  patients,  particularly  children,  after  puf¬ 
fing  through  the  difeafe  in  a  very  favourable  manner, 
were  frequently  liable  to  abfcelfes  in  the  axilla  and 
other  parts,  tedious  ophthalmies,  and  troublefome  ul¬ 
cerations  in  the  place  of  infertion  ;  which 'though  they 
could  not  be  forefeen  or  prevented,  yet  often  gave 
more  pain  and  vexation  to  the  patients,  and  trouble  to 
the  operator,  than  the  difeafe  itfelf  had  done.  But 
on  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  thofe  who  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  cool  way,  or  according  to  the  new  method, 
Baron  Dimfdale  affirms,  that  in  more  than  1500  there 
has  been  only  one  wTho  has  had  fo  much  as  a  boil  in 
the  axilla ;  and  this  was  a  child  who  had  in  the  fame 
arm  an  iffue,  which  was  at  that  time  dried  up.  He 
has  feen  only  two  very  fmall  fuperficial  boils  in  others 
near  the  place  of  infertion  ;  and  thofe  feemed  to  be 
occafioned  rather  by  an  irritation  from  the  difeharge 
than  by  any  other  caufe,  and  were  all  foon  healed  with 
very  little  trouble. 

In  a  few  inflan ces  alfo,  there  has  been  a  flough  in 
the  incifed  part,  which  has  caufed  a  fore  of  lliort  du¬ 
ration  ;  but  not  one  inflance  of  an  ulcer  of  any  con¬ 
tinuance.  Such  little  breakings  out  too,  and  fcabs, 
as  frequently  fueceeded  the  mild  natural  fmallpox, 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  happen  to  thofe  inoculated 
in  the  new  way  ;  and,  as  they  are  of  little  confequence, 
are  generally  cured  by  the  fame  method,  the  ufe  of  a 
few  gentle  purges. 

In  regard  to  ophthalmies  from  this  kind  of  practice, 
Baron  Dimfdale  has  never  known  an  inflance.  of  one 
truly  deferving  that  name.  The  coats  of  the  eye  have 
been  a  little  inflamed  in  a  very  few,  but  they  foon  be¬ 
came  clear,  without  any  means  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 
He  knows  but  two  cafes  where  he  thought  the  in¬ 
flammation  great  enough  to  require  bleeding;  and  not 
one  where  a  blifler  was  neceffary.  Thofe  complaints, 
therefore,  which  were  formerly  fo  frequent  and  trouble¬ 
fome,  feem  to  be  much  reduced  by  the  new  method, 
the  great  utility  of  which  is  now  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

When  the  benefits  of  inoculation  have  now  been  de- 
monfl rated  to  be  fo  great,  it  is  truly  furprifing  that 
the  pradlice  has  not  yet  beeome  general.  Even  its 
wonderful  fuccefs,  however,  particularly  when  con- 
trailed  with  the  natural  fmallpox,  has  not  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  remove  every  prejudice  againfl  it  ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  Britian,  the  lower  clafs  are  deterred 
from  it  by  fcruples  even  of  a  religious  nature,  by  which 
means  the  Hate  annually  fuflains  a  very  confiderable 
lofs.  It  is,  however,  but  juft  to  obferve,  that  in  many 
parts  both  the  medical  pradtitioners  and  the  clergy 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  remove  every  difficulty. 
At  Edinburgh,  the  colleges  of  phyficians  and  furgeons 
annually  make  an  offer  of  their  affiftance  and  advice 
gratis  to  all  the  poor  who  fubmit  to  this  operation  du¬ 
ring  certain  months ;  and  a  moft  refpe&able  clergy¬ 
man  lias  been  at  the  expence  of  publishing  a  plain  and 
fenfible  difeourfe,  not  only  calculated  to  remove  every 
religious  doubt  or  fcruple  which  can  be  entertained  on 
C  c  2  this 
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Exanihe-  this  bead,  but  alfo  clearly  demonftrating  to  parents, 
mata.  that  they  have  themfelves  to  blame  for  the  death  of 
v-— '  their  children  if  they  negled  to  employ  the  means  with 
which  Providence  has  furnifhed  them  for  preferving 
the  lives  of  their  offspring. 

Genus  XXIX.  VARICELLA.  % 
Chickenpox. 

Varicella,  Vog .  42. 

Variola  lymphatica,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Anglis,  The  Chickenpox ,  Edin.  Med.  Effays,  Vol.II. 
art.  2.  near  the  end.  Heberden^  Med.  Tranfac. 
art.  17. 

This  is  in  general  a  very  flight  difeafe  ;  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fo  little  danger,  that  it  would  not  merit 
any  notice,  if  it  were  not  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
the  fmallpox,  and  thus  give  occafion  to  an  opinion 
that  a  perfon  might  have  the  fmallpox  twice  in  his 
life  ;  or  they  ’ are  apt  to  deceive  into  a  falfe  fecurity 
thofe  who  have  never  had  the  fmallpox,  and  make 
them  believe  that  they  are  fafe  when  in  reality  they 
are  not.  This  eruption  breaks  out  in  many,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Heberden,  without  any  illnefs  or  previous 
fign  ;  in  others  it  is  preceded  by  a  little  degree  of 
chilnefs,  laffitude,  cough,  broken  fleep,  wandering 
pains,  lofs  of  appetite,  andfeverifh  flate  for  three  days. 

In  fome  patients  the  chickenpox  make  their  firft 
appearance  on  the  back  ;  but  this  perhaps  is  not  con- 
ft  ant.  Moft  of  them  are  of  the  common  fize  of  the 
fmallpox,  but  fome  are  lefs.  Dr  Heberden  never  faw 
them  confluent,  nor  very  numerous.  The  greateft 
number  was  about  12  on  the  face,  and  200  over  the 
reft  of  the  body.  ^ 

On  the  firft  day  of  the  eruption  they  are  reddirn. 
On  the  fecond  day  there  is  at  the  top  of  moft  of  them 
a  very  fmall  bladder,  about,  tlie  fize  of  a  millet  feed. 
This  is  fometimes  full  of  a  watery  and  colourlefs,  fome- 
times  of  a  yellowifh  liquor,  contained  between  the  cu¬ 
ticle  and  fkin.  On  the  fecond,  or,  at  the  fartheft,  on 
the  third  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  eruption,  as 
many  of  thefe  pocks  as  are  not  broken  feem  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  full  maturity ;  and  thofe  which  are 
fulleft  of  that  yellow  liquor  very  much  refemble  what 
the  genuine  fmallpox  are  on  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
efpecially  where  there  happens  to  be  a  larger  fpace 
than  ordinary  occupied  by  the  extravafated  ferum.  It 
happens  to  moft  of  them,  either  on  the  firft  day  that 
this  little  bladder  arifes,  or  on  the  day  after,  that  its 
tender  cuticle  is  burft  by  the  accidental  rubbing  of  the 
clothes,  or  by  the  patient’s  hands  to  allay  the  itching 
which  attends  this  eruption.  A  thin  fcab  is  then 
formed  at  the  top  of  the  pock,  and  the  fwelling  of  the 
other  part  abates,  without  its  ever  being  turned  into 
pus,  as  it  is  in  the  fmallpox.  Some  few  efcape  being 
burft  ;  and  the  little  drop  of  liquor  contained  in  the 
veficle  at  the  top  of  them,  grows  yellow  and  thick, 
and  dries  into  a  fcab.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  they  are  almoft  all  dried  and  coveredwith  a  flight 
cruft.  The  inflammation  of  thefe  pocks  is  very  fmall, 
and  the  contents  of  them  do  not  feem  to  be  owing  to 
fuppuration,  as  in  the  fmallpox,  but  rather  to  what  is 
extravafated  under  the  cuticle  by  the  ferous  veffels  of 
the  fkin,  as  in  a  common  blifter.  No  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  liquor  appears  fo  foon  as  on  the  fecond 
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day  ;  and  that,  upon  the  cuticle  being  broken,  it  is  Varicella, 
prefently  fucceeded  by  a  flight  fcab :  hence  too,  as  the  - — 
true  fkin  is  fo  little  affeded,  no  mark  or  fear  is  likely 
to  be  left,  unlefs  in  one  or  two  pocks,  where,  either 
by  being  accidentally  much  fretted,  or  by  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  fharpnefs  of  the  contents,  a  little  ulcer  is  form¬ 
ed  in  the  fkin. 

The  patients  fcarce  fuffer  any  thing  throughout  the 
whole  progrefs  of  this  illnefs,  except  fome  languidnefs 
of  ftrength  and  fpirits  and  appetite  ;  all  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  owingv  to  the  confining  of  themfelves  to  tlieir 
chamber. 

Two  children  were  taken  ill  of  the  chickenpox, 
whofe  mother  chofe  to  be  with  them,  though  fhe  had 
never  had  this  illnefs.  Upon  the  eighth  or  ninth  day 
after  the  pocks  were  at  their  height  in  the  children, 
the  mother  fell  ill  of  this  diftemper,'  then  beginning  to 
fhow  itfelf.  In  this  inftance  the  infedion  lay  in  the 
body  much  about  the  fame  time  that  it  is  known  to 
do  in  the  fmallpox. 

Remedies  are  not  likely  to  be  much  wanted  in  a  dif¬ 
eafe'  attended  with  hardly  any  inconvenience,  and 
which  in  fo  fhort  ^time  is  certainly  cured  of  itfelf. 

The  principal  marks  by  which  the  chickenpox  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmallpox  are, 

1.  The  appearance,  on  the  fecond  or  third  day  from 
the  eruption,  of  that  veficle  full  of  ferum  upon  the  top 
of  the  pock. 

2.  The  cruft,  which  covers  the  pocks  on  the  fifth 
day  ;  at  which  time  thofe  of  the  fmallpox  are  not  at 
the  heigth  of  their  fuppuration. 

Foreign  medical  writers  hardly  ever  mention  the 
name  of  this  diftemper  :  and  the  writers  of  our  own 
country  fcarce  mention  any  thing  more  of  it  than  its 
name.  Morton  fpeaks  of  it  as  if  he  fuppofed  it  to  be 
a  very  mild  genuine  fmallpox.  But  thefe  two  diftem- 
pers  are  furely  totally  different  from  one  another, 'not 
only  on  account  of  their  different  appearances  above 
mentioned,  but  becaufe  thofe  who  have  had  the  fmall¬ 
pox  are  capable  of  being  infeded  with  the  chicken* 
pox  ;  but  thofe  who  have  once  had  the  chickenpox 
are  not  capable  of  having  it  again,  though  to  fuch  as 
have  never  had  this  diftemper,  it  feems  as  infedious  as 
the  fmallpox.  Dr  Heberden  wetted  a  thread  in  the 
...  moft  concoded  pus-like  liquor  of  the  chickenpox 
which  he  could  find ;  and  after  making  a  flight  inci- 
fion,  it  was  confined  upon  the  arm  of  one  who  had  for¬ 
merly  had  it ;  the  little  wound  healed  up  immediately, 
and  fhowed  no  figns  of  any  infedion. 

From  the  great  iimilitude  between  the  two  diftem- 
pers,  it  is  probable,  that  inftead  of  the  fmallpox,  fome 
perfons  have  been  inoculated  from  the  chickenpox  ; 
and  that  the  diftemper  which  has  fucceeded,  has  been 
miftaken  for  the  fmallpox  by  hafty  or  unexperienced 
obfervers. 

There  is  fometimes  feen  an  eruption,  concerning 
which  Dr  Heberden  is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  one  of  • 
the  many  unnoticed  cutaneous  difeafes,  or  only  a  more 
malignant  fort  of  chickenpox. 

This  diforder  is  preceded  for  three  or  four  days  by 
all  the  fymptoms  which  forerun  the  chickenpox  ;  but 
in  a  much  higher  degree.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
the  eruption  appears,  with  very  little  abatement  of  the 
fever  :  the  pains  likewife  of  the  limbs  and  back  ft  ill 

continue,  to  which  are  joined  pains  of  the  gums.  The 
-  pocks 
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Exanthe-  pox  are  redder  than  the  chickenpox,  and  fpread  wider ; 
mata.  and  hardly  rife  fo  high,  at  leaf!  not  in  proportion  to 
v~— ' '  their  fize.  Inftead  of  one  little  head  or  veficle  of  a 
ferous  matter.,  thefe  hav  j  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve. 
They  go  off  juft  like  the  chickenpox,  and  are  diftin- 
guifhable  from  the  fmallpox  by  the  fame  marks ;  be- 
fides  which,  the  continuance  of  the  pains  and  fever  af¬ 
ter  the  eruption,  and  the  degree  of  both  thefe,  though 
there  be  not  above  20  pocks,  are  circumftances  never 
happening  in  the  fmallpox. 

Genus  XXX.  RUBEOLA. 

227  Measles . 

Rubeola,  Sauv,  gen.  94.  Lin.  4.  Sag,  293. 

Febris  morbillofa,  Vog.  36.  Hojfm .  II.  62. 

Morbilli,  Jujich .  76. 

Sp.  I.  The  Regular  Measles. 

Rubeola  vulgaris,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Morbilli  regulares,  Sydetih.  fedt.  iv.  cap.  5. 

Var.  1.  The  Anomalous  Measles . 

Rubeola  anomala,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Morbilli  anomali,  Sydenh .  feCt.  v.  cap.  3. 

Var.  2.  The  Measles  attended  with  ^ uinfy . 

Var.  3.  The  Measles ,  with  Putrid  Diathejls  of  the 
Blood. 

Sp.  II.  The  Pariolodf.s. 

In  Scotland  commonly  called  the  Nirles • 

Rubeola  varialodes,  Sauv .  fp.  3. 

Defcrlption .  This  difeafe  begins  with  a  cold  flage, 
which  is  foon  followed  by  a  hot,  with  the  ordinary 
fymptoms  of  thiift,  anorexia,  anxiety,  ficknefs,  and 
vomiting  ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  confiderable  in 
different  cafes.  Sometimes  from  the  beginning  the 
fever  is  fharp  and  violent :  often,  for  the  firft  two  days, 
it  is  obfcure  and  inconfjderable  ;  but  always  becomes 
violent  before  the  eruption,  which  commonly  happens 
on  the  fourth  day.  This  eruptive  fever,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it,  is  always  attended  with  hoarfenefs,  a 
frequent  hoarfe  dry  cough,  and  often  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing.  At  the  fame  time,  the  eyelids 
are  fomewhat  fwelled ;  the  eyes  are  a  little  inflamed, 
and  pour  out  tears  ;  and  with  this  there  is  a  coryza, 
and  frequent  fneezing.  For  the  moil  part,  a  conftant 
drowfmefs  attends  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe.  The 
eruption,  as  we  have  faid,  commonly  appears  upon  the 
fourth  day,  firft  on  the  face,  and  fucceffively  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  It  appears  firft  in  fmall  red 
points  ;  but,  foon  after,  a  number  of  thefe  appear  in 
clufters,  which  do  not  arife  in  vilible  pimples,  but,  by 
the  touch,  are  found  to  be  a  little  prominent.  This 
is  the  cafe  on  the  face  ;  but,  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  the  prominency,  or  roughnefs,  is  hardly  to  be 
perceived.  On  the  face,  the  eruption  retains  its  red- 
nefs,  or  has  it  increafed  for  two  days  ;  but  on  the 
third,  the  vivid  rednefs  is  changed  to  a  brownifh  red  ; 
and  in  a  day  or  two  more  the  eruption  entirely  difap- 
pears,  while  a  mealy  defquamation  takes  place.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  the  eruption,  the  face  is  fome¬ 
what  turgid,  but  feldom  conliderably  fwelled.  Some¬ 
times,  after  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  fever  ceafes 
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entirely  :  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  ;  and  more  com-  Rubeola, 
monly  the  fever  continues  or  is  increafed  after  the  mmmmJ 
eruption,  and  does  not  ceafe  till  after  the  defquama¬ 
tion.  Even  then  the  fever  does  not  always  ceafe,  but 
continues  with  various  duration  and  effect.  Though 
the  fever  happen  to  ceafe  upon  the  eruption’s  taking 
place,  it  is  common  for  the  cough  to  continue  till  af¬ 
ter  the  defquamation,  and  fometimes  much  longer.  In 
all  cafes,  while  the  fever  continues,  the  cough  alio 
continues,  generally  with  an  increafe  of  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  ;  and  both  of  thefe  fymptoms  fometimes* 
arife  to  a  degree  which  denotes  a  pneumonic  affection. 

This  may  happen  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe  ;  but 
very  often  it  does  not  come  on  till  after  the  del  qua- 
mation  of  the  eruption. 

After  the  fame  period,  alfo,  a  diarrhoea  frequently 
comes  on,  and  continues  for  fome  time. 

It  is  common  for  mealies,  even  when  they  have  not 
been  of  a  violent  kind,  to  be  followed  by  inflammatory 
affections,  particularly  ophthalmia  and  phthifis.  If 
blood  be  drawn  from  a  vein  in  the  mealies,  with  cir- 
cumftances  neceffary  to  favour  the  reparation  of  the 
gluten,  this  always  appears  feparated,  and  lying  on  the 
furface  of  the  craffamentum,  as  in  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes.  For  the  moft  part,  the  mealies,  even  when  vio¬ 
lent,  are  without  any  putrid  tendency  ;  but  in  fome 
cafes,  fuch  a  tendency  appears  both  in  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  and  efpecially  after  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
it  is  ftniffied. 

Caufes .  The  mealies  are  occafioned  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  contagion,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  under- 
ftood  ;  and  which,  like  that  of  the  fmallpox,  afteCts  a 
perfon  only  once  in  his  life. 

Prognojls .  From  the  defeription  of  this  diftemper 
already  given,  it  appears  that  the  mealies  are  attended 
with  a  catarrhal  affe&ion,  and  with  an  inflammatory 
diathefls  to  a  confiderable  degree  ;  and  therefore  the 
danger  of  them  is  to  be  apprehended  chiefly  from  the 
coming  on  of  a  pneumonic  inflammation. 

Cure .  In  mealies,  as  well  as  in  fmallpox,  the  dif¬ 
eafe  from  its  nature  mult  neceffarily  run  a  determined 
courfe  ;  and  therefore  the  foie  aim  of  a  practitioner  is 
to  conduCt  this  courfe  in  the  eafieft  manner,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  and  obviating  urgent  fymptoms. 

From  the  consideration  mentioned  in  the  prognofis, 
it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  remedies  efpecially  neceffary 
are  thofe  which  may  obviate  and  dirninilh  the  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefts  ;  and  therefore,  in.  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  bloodletting.  This  remedy  may  be  employed  at 
any  time  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  after  the  or¬ 
dinary  courfe  of  it  is  finilhed.  It  is  to  be  employed: 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms  of  fever,  cough,  and  dyfpncea  ;  and  generally 
may  be  employed  very  freely.  But  as  the  fymptoms 
of  pneumonic  inflammation  feldom  come  on  during  the 
eruptive  fever,  and  as  this  is  fometimes  violent  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  eruption,  though  a  fufficiently  mild 
difeafe  be  to  follow  ;  bleeding  is  feldom  very  neceffary 
during  the  eruptive  fever,  and  may  often  be  referved 
for  the  times  of  greater  danger  which  are  perhaps  to 
follow. 

In  all  cafes  of  meafles,  where  there  are  no  marks  o£ 
putrefcency,  and  where  there  is  no  reafon,  from  the 
known  nature  of  the  epidemic,  to  apprehend  putref¬ 
cency,  bleeding  is  the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended 
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upon  :  but  afiiftance  may  alio  be  drawn  from  cooling 
purgatives  ;  and  particularly  from  bliftering  on  the 
fides  or  between  the  fhoulders.  The  dry  cough  may 
be  alleviated  by  the  large  ufe  of  demulcent  pedtorals, 
mucilaginous,  oily,  or  fweet.  It  may,  however,  be 
obferved,  with  refpeft  to  thefe  demulcents,  that  they 
are  not  fo  powerful  in  involving  and  correcting  the 
acrimony  of  the  mafs  of  blood  as  has  been  imagined; 
and  that  their  chief  operation  is  by  befmearing  the 
fauces,  and  thereby  defending  them  from  the  irritation 
of  acrids,  either  arifmg  from  the  lungs  or  dift  filing 
from  the  head.  For  moderating  and  quieting  the 
cough  in  this  difeafe,  opiates  certainly  prove  the  moil 
effectual  means,  whenever  they  can  be  fafely  employ¬ 
ed.  In  the  meafles,  in  which  an  inflammatory  ftate 
prevails  in  a  confiderable  degree,  opiates  have  indeed 
by  fome  been  fuppofed  to  be  inadmiffible :  but  expe¬ 
rience  abundantly  demonftrates,  that  the  objection 
made  to  their  ufe  is  merely  hypothetical :  and  even  in 
cafes  where,  from  a  high  degree  of  pyrexia  and  of 
dyfpncea,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  prefence,  or  at 
leaft  the  danger,  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  opiates 
are  highly  ufeful,  after  bleeding,  to  obviate  or  abate 
the  inflammatory  ftate,  has  been  duly  employed  :  in 
fuch  cafes,  while  the  cough  and  watchfulnefs  arc  the 
urgent  fymptoms,  opiates  may  be  fafely  exhibited,  and 
with  great  advantage.  In  all  the  exanthemata,  there 
is  an  acrimony  diffufed  over  the  fyftem,  which  gives  a 
confiderable  irritation  ;  and,  for  obviating  the  efleCts 
of  this,  opiates  are  ufeful,  and  always  proper,  when 
no  particular  contraindication  prevails. 

When  the  defquamation  of  the  meafles  is  fmiflied, 
though  then  there  fhould  be  no  diforder  remaining, 
phyficians  have  thought  it  neceftary  to  purge  the  pa¬ 
tient  feveral  times,  with  a  view  to  draw  off  what  have 
been  called  the  dregs  of  this  difeafe  ;  that  is,  a  portion 
of  the  morbific  matter  which  is  fuppofed  to  remain 
long  in  the  body.  Dr  Cullen  does  not  rejeCt  this  fup- 
pofition  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  cannot  believe  that  the 
remains  of  the  morbific  matter,  diffufed  over  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  can  be  wholly  drawn  off  by  purging  ; 
and  therefore  thinks,  that,  to  avoid  the  confequence 
of  the  meafles,  it  is  not  the  drawing  off  the  morbific 
matter  which  we  need  to  ftudy,  fo  much  as  to  obviate 
and  remove  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  fyftem  which 
had  been  induced  by  the  difeafe.  With  this  laft  view, 
indeed,  purging  may  ftill  be  a  proper  remedy  ;  but 
bleeding,  in  proportion  to  the  fymptoms:  of  inflam¬ 
matory  difpofition,  is  ftill  more  fo. 

From  our  late  experience  of  the  ufe  of  cold  air  in 
-the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmallpox,  fome  phyficians 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  pra&ice  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  meafles  ;  but  this  point  has  not  yet  been 
determined  t*y  fufficiently  extenfive  experience.  We 
are  certain,  that  external  heat  may  be.  very  hurtful  in 
the  meafles,  as  in  moft  other  inflammatory  difeafes  ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  body  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
moderate  temperature  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  :  but  how  far,  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe, 
cold  air  may  be  applied  with  fafety,  is  ftill  uncertain* 
Analogy,  though  fo  often  the  refource  of  phyficians, 
'is  frequently  fallacious  ;  and  further,  though  the  ana¬ 
logy  with  the  fmallpox  might  lead  to  the  application  of 
cold  air  during  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  meafles,  the 
analogy  with  catarrh  feems  to  be  againft  the  pra&ice. 
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When  the  eruption  is  upon  the  flein,  there  are  many  Rubeola, 
inftances  of  cold  air  making  it  difappear,  and  thereby 
producing  much  diforder  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  there  are 
alfo  frequent  inftances  of  this  diforder’s  being  removed 
by  reftoring  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  thereby  again 
bringing  out  the  eruption. 

Upwards  of  20  years  ago,  inoculation  for  the  meafles 
was  propofed,  and  pra&ifed  in  feveral  inftances  with 
fuccefs,  by  Dr  Home  of  Edinburgh.  His  method  of 
communicating  the  infe&ion  was,  by  applying  to  an 
incifion  in  each  arm  cotton  moiftened  with  the  blood 
of  a  patient  labouring  under  the  meafles  ;  but  with 
others  who  have  made  funilar  trials,  the  attempt  has 
not  yet  fucceeded.  And  attempts  have  been  made  to 
inoculate  this  difeafe  by  means  of  the  fluid  difeharged 
under  the  form  of  tears,  the  fquamne  falling  from  the 
furface,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  where  it  was  imagined  the  infe&ion  had  thus  been 
communicated,  the  contagion  was  only  carried  about 
the  perfon  inoculating  and  communicated  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way. 

From  inoculation  of  the  meafles,  it  is  imagined  that 
feveral  advantages  may  be  obtained;  and  among  others, 
it  is  thought  the  forenefs  of  the  eyes  may  be  mitigat¬ 
ed,  the  cough  abated,  and  the  fever  rendered  lefs  fe- 
vere.  But  the  practice  was  never  much  in  faflfiou,  and 
now  is  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

Genus  XXXI.  MILIARIA. 

The  Miliary  fever.  m 9 

Miliaria,  Lin .  7. 

Miliaris,  Sauv.  gen.  95.  Sag .  g«n.  295. 

Febris  miliaris,  Vog .  37. 

Febris  purpurata rubra  et  alba  miliaris,  Hojfm.  II.  68. 

Febris  purpurea  feu  miliaris,  Junck.  75. 

Germanis  der  Friefel.  God .  JVelfch.  Hift.  Med.  de 
novo  puerperarum  morbo,  qui  der  Friefel,  dicitur, 

Lipf.  1655. 

Hamilton ,  de  febr.  miliar.  1710.  Fontanus ,  de  febr.  * 
mil.  1747.  Allioni  de  miliar.  1758.  Fordyce ,  de 
febr.  mil.  1748.  Fifcher ,  defebr.  mil.  1767.  De 
Haen,  de  divif.  febr.  1 7 60,  et  in  Ration,  med.  pafiim. 

*  Matt.  Collin  ad  Baldinger  de  miliar.  1764. 

Miliaris  benigna,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Miliaris  maligna,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Miliaris  recidivans,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Miliaris  Germanic  a,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Miliaris  Boia,  Sauv.  fp.  a. 

Miliaris  Britannica,  Sauv.  fp.  i. 

Miliaris  nova  febris,  Sydenh.  Sched.  monit.  Sauv.. 
fp.  d. 

Miliaris  fudatoria,  Sauv.  fp.  e. 

Miliaris  nautica,  Sauv *  fp.  g. 

Miliaris  purpurata,  Sauv *  fp.  h. 

Miliaris  ladlea,  Sauv.  fp.  c. 

Miliaris  puerperarum,  Sauv.  fp.  L 

Miliaris  fcorbutica,  Sauv.  fp.  /. 

Miliaris  critica,  Sauv.  fp.  h . 

Hi/lory  and  Defcription .  This  difeafe  is  faid  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  appeared 
for  the  fir  ft  time  in  Saxony  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century.  It  is  faid  to  have  fince  fpread  from 
thence  into  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  and, 
fince  the  period  mentioned,  to  have  appeared  in 

many 
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Exanthe-  many  countries  in  which  it  had  never  appeared  be- 
mata.  fore. 

From  the  time  of  its  having  been  firft  taken  notice 
of,  it  has  been  deferibed  and  treated  of  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  writers  ;  and  by  all  of  them,  till  very  lately,  has 
been  confidered  as  a  peculiar  idiopathic  difeafe.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  conftantly  attended  with  peculiarv 
fymptoms.  It  comes  on  with  a  cold  ffage,  which  is 
often  confiderable.  The  hot  ftage,  which  follows,  is 
attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fighing. 
The  heat  of  the  body  becomes  great,  and  foon  pro¬ 
duces  profufe  fweating,  preceded,  however,  with  a 
fenfe  of  pricking,  as  of  pin  points  in  the  fkin  ;  and 
the  fweat  is  of  a  peculiarly  rank  and  difagreeable  odour. 
The  eruption  appears  fooner  or  later  in  different  per- 
fons,  but  at  no  determined  period  of  the  difeafe.  It 
feldom  or  never  appears  upon  the  face  ;  but  appears 
firft  upon  the  neck  and  bread,  and  from  thence  often 
fpreads  over  the  whole  body. 

The  eruption  named  miliary ,  is  faid  to  be  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  one  named  the  red ,  the  other  the  white  mi¬ 
liary .  The  former,  which  in  Englifh  is  ftriclly  named 
a  rajh ,  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  a  fymptomatic  af¬ 
fection  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  the  only  one  that  has 
any  pretenfions  to  be  confidered  as  an  idiopathic  dif¬ 
eafe,  it  is  this  only  that  we  (hall  more  particularly  de- 
feribe  and  treat  of  under  this  genus. 

What  is  then  called  the  white  miliary  eruption ,  ap¬ 
pears  at  firft  like  the  red,  in  very  fmall  red  pimples, 
for  the  mofl  part  diftinCt,  but  fometimes  cindered  to¬ 
gether.  Their  little  prominence  is  better  didinguifh- 
ed  by  the  finger  than  by  the  eye.  Soon  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  eruption,  and,  at  lead,  on  the  fecond 
day,  a  fmall  veficle  appears  upon  the  top  of  the  pim¬ 
ples.  At  firft  the  veficle  is  whey-coloured  ;  but  foon 
becomes  white,  and  dands  out  like  a  little  globule  on 
the  top  of  the  pimple.  In  two  or  three  days,  thefe 
globules  break,  or  are  nibbed  off  ;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  cruds,  which  foon  after  fall  off  in  fmall  feales. 
While  one  fet  of  pimples  takes  this  courfe,  another  fet 
arifes  to  run  the  fame  ;  fo  that  the  difeafe  often  con¬ 
tinues  upon  the  fkin  for  many  days  together.  Sometimes 
when  one  crop  of  this  eruption  has  difappeared,  an¬ 
other,  after  feme  interval,  is  produced.  And  it  has  been 
farther  obferved,  that  in  fome  perfons  there  is  fuch  a 
difpofition  to  this  difeafe,  that  they  have  been  affeCted 
with  it  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives. 

This  difeafe  is  faid  to  affeCt  both  fexes,  and  perfons 
of  all  ages  and  conditutions  ;  but  it  has  been  obferved 
at  all  times  to  affedl  efpecially,  and  mod  frequently, 
lying-in  women. 

It  is  often  accompanied  with  violent  fymptoms,  and 
has  frequently  proved  fatal.  The  fymptoms,  however, 
attending  it  are  very  various  ;  and  they  are,  upon  oc- 
calions,  every  one  attending  febrile  difeafes  ;  but  no 
fymptom,  or  concourfe  of  fymptoms,  are  deadily  the 
fame  in  different  perfons,  fo  as  to  give  any  fpecifie  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  difeafe.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the 
mod  common  fymptoms  are  phrenetic,  comatofe,  and 
Convulfive  affeCtions,  which  are  alfo  fymptoms  of  all 
fevers  treated  by  a  very  warm  regimen. 

While  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  fymptoms  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  difeafe,  it  is  not  to  be  expedted  that  any 
one  particular  method  of  cure  can  be  propofed  ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  in  different  writers  different  me- 
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thods  and  remedies  preferibed  ;  frequent  difputes  about  Miliaria, 
the  mod  proper  ;  and  thofe  received  and  pradtifed  by  * 

fome,  oppofed  and  deferted  by  others. 

It  appears,  however,  to  Dr  Cullen,  very  improbable, 
that  this  was  really  a  new  difeafe,  when  it  was  ffrd 
confidered  as  fuch.  There  are  very  clear  traces  of  it 
in  authors  who  wrote  long  before  that  period  ;  and 
though  there  were  not,  we  know  that  ancient  deferip- 
tions  were  often  inaccurate  and  imperfedl,  particularly 
with  refpeCt  to  cutaneous  affeCtions  ;  and  we  know  alfo 
that  thofe  affedlions  which  commonly  appeared  as  fym- 
tomatic  only,  were  often  negledled,  or  confounded  to¬ 
gether  under  a  general  appellation. 

The  antecedent  fymptoms  of  anxiety,  fighing,  and 
pricking  of  the  fkin,  which  have  been  fpoken  of  as  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  difeafe,  are,  however,  common  to  many 
others  ;  and  perhaps  to  all  thofe  in  which  fweat ings 
are  forced  out  by  a  warm  regimen.  Of  the  fymptoms 
faid  to  be  concomitant  of  this  eruption,  there  are  none 
which  can  be  affirmed  to  be  conftant  and  peculiar  but 
that  of  fweating.  This,  indeed,  always  precedes  and  ac¬ 
companies  the  eruption  ;  and,  while  the  miliary  erup¬ 
tion  attends  many  different  difeafes,  it  never,  however, 
appears  in  any  of  thefe  but  after  fweating  ;  and  in 
perfons  labouring  under  the  fame  difeafes  it  does  not 
appear,  if  in  fuch  perfons  fweating  be  avoided.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  the  eruption  is  the  effeCt  of 
fweating  :  and  that  it  is  the  effeCt  of  a  matter  not  be¬ 
fore  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  but  generated 
under  particular  circumffances  in  the  Hein  itfelf.  That 
it  depends  upon  particular  circumffances  of  the  flvin* 
is  alfo  probable  from  its  being  obferved  that  the  erup¬ 
tion  feldom  or  never  appears  upon  the  face,  although 
it  affeCts  the  whole  of  the  body,beiides  ;  and  that  it 
comes  upon  thofe  places  efpecially  which  are  more 
clofely  covered  ;  and  that  it  can  be  brought  out  upon 
particular  places  by  external  applications. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  eruptive  difeafe  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  exanthemata  in  many  circumftan- 
ces,  efpecially  the  following  ;  that  it  is  not  contagious* 
and  therefore  never  epidemic  ;  that  the  eruption  ap¬ 
pears  at  no  determined  period  of  the  difeafe  ;  that  the 
eruption  has  no  determined  duration  ;  that  fucceffive 
eruptions  frequently  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
fever,  and  that  fuch  eruptions  frequently  recur  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  perfon’s  life.  All  this  renders  it 
very  probable,  that,  in  the  miliary  fever,  the  morbific 
matter  is  not  a  fubfifting  contagion  communicated  to 
the  blood,  and  thence,  in  confequence  of  fever  and 
afiimilation,  thrown  out  upon  the  furface  of  the  body, 
but  a  matter  occafionally  produced  in  the  Hein  itfelf 
by  fweating. 

This  concjufion  is  further  rendered  probable  from- 
hence,  that,  while  the  miliary  eruption  has  no  fymp¬ 
toms  or  concourfe  of  fymptoms  peculiar  to  itfelf,  it, 
upon  occafions,  accompanies  almoft  every  febrile  dif¬ 
eafe,  whether  inflammatory  or  putrid,  if  thefe  happen 
to  be  attended  with  fweating;  and  from  thence  it  may 
be  prefumed,  that  the  miliary  eruption  is  a  fympto¬ 
matic  affe&ion  only,  produced  in  the  manner  we  have 
faid. 

But  as  this  fymptomatic  affeCtion  does  not  always 
accompany  every  inftance  of  fweating,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  inquire,  what  are  the  circumffances  which  efpe¬ 
cially  determine  this  eruption  to  appear  ?  And  to  this 
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Exanthe-  Dr  Cullen  gives  no  full  and  proper  anfwer.  He  can- 
mata.  no+  fay  t}iat  there  is  any  one  circumffance  which  in  all 
cafes  gives  occafion  to  this  eruption  ;  nor  can  he  fay 
what  different  caufes,  in  different  cafes,  may  give  oc- 
caiion  to  it.  There  is  only  one  obfervation  that  can 
be  made  to  the  purpofe  of  this  inquiry  ;  and  it  is,  that 
thefe  perfons  fweating,  under  febrile  difeafes,  are  efpe- 
ciaily  liable  to  the  miliary  eruption,  who  have  been 
previoufly  weakened  by  large  evacuations,  particular¬ 
ly  of  blood.  This  will  explain  why  it  happens  to  ly¬ 
ing-in  women  more  frequently  than  to  any  other  per¬ 
fons  ;  and  to  confirm  this  explanation,  he  has  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  eruption  has  happened  to  other  women, 
though  not  in  childbed,  but  who  had  been  much  fub- 
jeded  to  a  frequent  and  copious  menftruation,  and  to 
an  almoft  conflant  jiuor  albus .  He  has  alfo  obferved  it 
to  have  happened  to  men  in  fevers,  after  wounds  from 
which  they  had  fuffered  a  great  lofs  of  blood. 

Further,  That  this  eruption  is  produced  by  a  certain 
hate  of  debility,  is,  he  thinks,  probable,  from  its  fo  of¬ 
ten  attending  fevers  of  the  putrid  kind,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  great  debility.  It  is  true,  that  it 
alfo  fometimes  attends  inflammatory  difeafes,  when  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  he 
believes  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  efpecially  attends 
thofe  inflammatory  difeafes  in  which  the  fweats  have 
been  long  protraded,  or  frequently  repeated,  and 
which  have  thereby  produced  a  debility,  and  perhaps 
:a  debilitating  putrid  diathefis. 

That,  however,  the  miliary  eruption  is  not  neceffarily 
or  even  generally  conneded  with  a  certain  hate  of  de¬ 
bility,  is  abundantly  evident  from  its  being  entirely 
wanting  in  by  much  the  greater  number  of  inhances 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  difeafes 
where  every  pofiible  degree  of  debility  occurs  :  And 
that  it  is  not  conneded  with  any  certain  hate  of  debi¬ 
lity,  hill  farther  appears,  both  from  the  condition  of 
thofe  affeded  with  it  in  different  inhances,  which  in 
point  of  hrength  is  very  various  ;  and  likewife  from 
the  continuance  of  frefh  eruptions  with  the  fame  indi¬ 
vidual,  although  during  that  time  in  very  different 
hates  with  refped  to  debility.  It  appears,  therefore, 
much  more  probable,  that  it  depends  on  fome  peculiar 
hate  of  the  furface,  induced  by  the  concurring  in¬ 
fluence  of  certain  predifpofing  and  occafional  caufes. 

It  appears  fo  clearly  that  this  eruption  is  always  a 
fymptomatic  and  faditious  affedion,  that  Dr  Cullen 
is  perfuaded  it  may  be,  in  moh  cafes,  prevented  mere¬ 
ly  by  avoiding  fweats.  Spontaneous  fweatings,  in  the 
beginning  of  difeafes,  are  very  rarely  critical  ;  and 
all  fweatings  not  evidently  critical,  fiiould  be  pre¬ 
vented,  or  at  leah  moderated  ;  and  the  promoting 
them,  by  increaling  external  heat,  is  commonly  very 
pernicious.  Even  critical  fweats  fhould  hardly  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  fuch  means.  If,  therefore,  fpontaneous 
fweats  arife,  they  are  to  be  checked  by  the  coolnefs 
of  the  chamber  ;  by  the  lightnefs  and  loofenefs  of  the 
bedclothes  ;  by  the  perfons  laying  out  their  arms  and 
hands  ;  and  by  their  taking  cold  drink  :  and  in  this 
way  Dr  Cullen  thinks  he  has  frequently  prevented 
miliary  eruptions,  which  were  otherwife  likely  to  have 
appeared,  particularly  in  puerperal  women. 

But  it  may  happen,  when  thefe  precautions  have 
been  negleded,  or  from  other  circumftances,  that  a  mi¬ 
liary  eruption  does  adually  appear  ;  and  the  queftion 
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will  then  be  put,  how  the  cafe  is  to  be  treated  ?  This 
is  a  queffion  of  confequcnce  ;  as  there  is  reafon  to  be-’ — 
lieve  that  the  matter  here  generated  is  often  of  a  vi¬ 
rulent  kind  ;  it  is  often  the  offspring  of  putrefcency  ; 
and,  when  treated  by  increaling  the  external  heat  of 
the  body,  it  feems  to  acquire  a  virulence  which  produ¬ 
ces  thofe  fymptoms  mentioned  above,  and  proves  cer¬ 
tainly  fatal. 

It  has  been  an  unhappy  opinion  with  molt  phyfi- 
cians,  that  eruptive  difeafes  were  ready  to  be  hurt  by 
cold  ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  neceflary  to  cover  up 
the  body  very  clofely,  and  thereby  increafe  the  exter¬ 
nal  heat.  We  now  know  that  this  is  a  miftaken  opi¬ 
nion  ;  that  increaling  the  external  heat  of  the  body  is 
very  generally  mifehievous  ;  and  that  feveral  eruptions 
not  only  admit,  but  require  the  application  of  cold  air. 
Dr  Cullen  is  perfuaded,  therefore,  that  the  pradice 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  cafe  of  miliary  erup¬ 
tions,  of  covering  up  the  body  clofely,  and  both  by 
external  means  and  internal  remedies  encouraging  tke 
fweatings  which  accompany  this  eruption,  was  highly 
pernicious,  and  commonly  fatal.  He  js  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  even  when  a  miliary  eruption  has  appear¬ 
ed,  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  fweating  is  not  manifeftly 
critical,  we  fhould  employ  all  the  means  of  {topping 
the  fweating  that  are  mentioned  above  ;  and  he  has 
fometimes  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  even  the  ad- 
miflion  of  cool  air  was  fafe  and  ufeful. 

This  is,  in  general,  the  treatment  of  miliary  erup¬ 
tions  :  but  at  the  fame  time,  the  remedies  fuited  to  the 
primary  difeafe  are  to  be  employed  ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  eruption  happens  to  accompany  inflamma¬ 
tory  afledions,  and  the  fulnefs  and  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe  or  other  fymptoms  fhow  an  inflammatory  {late 
prefent,  the  cafe  is  to  be  treated  by  bloodletting, 
purging,  and  other  antiphlogiftic  remedies. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  miliary  eruption 
attends  difeafes,  in  which  debility  and  putrefcency 
prevail,  it  will  be  proper  to  avoid  all  evacuations,  and 
to  employ  tonic  and  antifeptic  remedies,  particularly 
the  Peruvian  bark,  cold  drink,  and  cold  air. 

The  moll  diffirefiing  circumftance  attending  this  af- 
fedion,  is  the  almoll  unfupportable  iicknefs  at  fto- 
mach  which  frequently  occurs,  and  which  is  often  ob¬ 
ferved  to  precede  frefh  eruptions  taking  place  during 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  With  the  view  of  countcr- 
ading  and  alleviating  this  fymptom,  recourfe  is  had  to 
wine  and  other  cordial  medicines.  But  with  many 
patients  nothing  is  found  to  have  fo  much  influence 
as  the  ufe  of  camphor,  particularly  when  introduced 
gradually  in  fmall  dofes,  under  the  form  of  the  mijlii- 
ra  camphorata  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  of 
the  emulfio  camphorata  of  that  of  Edinburgh.  .  ^ 

We  lhall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  obferving,  that 
the  venerable  odogenarian  praditioner,  De  Fifcher, 
when  treating  of  this  fubjed,  in  laying  down  the  in¬ 
dications  of  cure,  has  given  this  as  one  of  them: 
“  Excretionis  peripheries;  non  primariam  habere  ra- 
tionem.,> 

Genus  XXXII.  SCARLATINA. 

Scarlet  refer. 

Scarlatina,  Sauv.  gen.  98.  Vcg.  39.  Sag.  294. 
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Sp.  I.  The  Mild  Scarlet  fever. 

Scarlatina  febris,  Sauv .  fp.  I*  Sydenham ,  fe&  vi. 
cap.  2. 

Sp.  II.  The  Scarlet  ef.ver  with  Ulcerated  Sore 
Throat . 

Scarlatina  anginofa.  Withering  on  the  Scarlet  Fe¬ 
ver. 

The  mild  fcarlet  fever  is  defcribed  by  Sydenham, 
who  tells  u3  that  he  can  fcarce  account  it  a  difeafe  ; 
and  indeed  nothing  more  feems  to  be  neceflary  in  the 
treatment  of  it  than  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  application  of  cold  air  and  cold  drink.  The 
difeafe,  however,  fometimes  rages  epidemically,  and  is 
attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  bearing  no 
fmall  refemblance  to  the  cynanche  maligna,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  called  fcarlatina  anginofa . — Tlie  beft  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  diftemper  has  been  publifhed  by  Dr  With¬ 
ering  in  the  year  1778.  This  difeafe  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  are  told,  at  Birmingham  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  about  the  middle  of  May  1778.  It 
continued  in  all  its  force  and  frequency  to  the  end  of 
O&ober  ;  varying,  however,  in  fome  of  its  fymptoms, 
as  the  air  grew  colder.  In  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  it  was  rarely  met  with  ;  but  towards  the  middle 
of  that  month,  when  the  air  became  warmer,  it  increaf- 
ed  again,  and  in  fome  meafure  refumed  thofe  appear¬ 
ances  it  poffeffed  in  the  fummer  months,  but  which  it 
had  loft  during  the  cold  winds  in  October. 

It  affe&ed  children  more  than  adults  ;  but  feldom 
occurred  in  the  former  under  two  years  of  age,  or  in 
the  latter  if  they  had  paffed  their  fiftieth  year. 

Defcription .  With  various  general  fymptoms  of 
fever,  the  patient  at  firft  complains  of  a  dejection  of 
fpirits,  a  flight  forenefs  or  rather  ftiffnefs  in  the  neck, 
with  a  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs  in  the  mufcles  of  the  neck 
and  fhoulders,  as  if  they  were  bound  with  cords. 
The  fecond  day  of  the  fever  this  forenefs  in  the  throat 
increafes,  and  the  patients  find  a  difficulty  in  fwallow- 
ing  :  but  the  difficulty  feems  lefs  -occafioned  by  the 
pain  excited  in  the  attempt,  or  by  the  ftraitnefs  of 
the  paffage,  than  by  an  inability  to  throw  the  ne¬ 
ceflary  mufcles  into  a&ion.  The  fkin  feels  hot  and  dry, 
but  not  hard  and  the  patients  experience  frequent, 
fmall,  pungent  pains,  as  if  touched  with  the  point  of 
a  needle.  The  breath  is  hot  and  burning  to  the  lips, 
and  thirft  makes  them  wifh  to  drink  ;  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  ficknefs,  and  the  exertions  neceflary  in  deglu¬ 
tition,  are  fo  unpleafant,  that  they  feldom  care  to 
drink  much  at  a  time.  They  have  much  uneafinefs 
alfo  from  want  of  reft  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  the  face,  neck,  and  breaft, 
appear  redder  than  ufual :  in  a  few  hours  this  rednefs 
becomes  univerfal ;  and  increafes  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
intenfity,  that  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  refemble  a 
boiled  lobfter  in  colour,  and  are  evidently  fwollen. 
Upon  preffure  the  rednefs  vanifhes,  but  foon  returns 
again.  The  fkin  is  fmooth  to  the  touch,  nor  is  there 
the  leaft  appearance  of  pimples  or  puftules.  The 
eyes  and  noftrils  partake  more  or  lefs  of  the  general 
rednefs  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  this 
colour  in  the  eyes,  the  tendency  to  delirium  pre¬ 
vails. 
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Things  continue  in  nearly  this  ftate  for  two  or 
three  days  longer,  when  the  intenfe  fcarlet  gradually 
abates,  a  brown  colour  fucceeds,  and  the  fkin  be¬ 
coming  rough,  peels  off  in  fmall  fcales.  The  tume¬ 
faction  fubfides  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  patients 
gradually  recover  their  ftrength  and  appetite. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  the  pulfe 
is  quick,  fmall,  and  uncommonly  feeble  ;  the  urine 
fmall  in  quantity  ;  the  fub-maxillary  glands  fomewhat 
enlarged  and  painful  to  the  touch.  The  velum  pen¬ 
dulum  palati,  the  uvula,  the  tonfils,  and  gullet,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  partake  of  the  general  rednefs 
and  tumefaction  ;  but  although  colledlions  of  thick 
mucus,  greatly  refembling  the  fpecks  or  flouglis  ill 
the  putrid  fore  throat,  fometimes  occur,  yet  thofe  are 
eafily  wafhed  off ;  and  real  ulcerations  of  thofe  parts 
were  never  obferved. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  ufual  appearances  of  this  difor- 
der  ;  but  it  too  frequently  affumes  a  much  more  fatal 
form.  In  fome  children  the  delirium  commences  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  firft  attack  ;  the  fldn  is  intenfely 
hot  ;  the  fcarlet  colour  appears  on  the  firft  or  fecond 
day,  and  they  die  very  early  on  the  third.  Others 
again,  who  furvive  this  rapid  termination,  inftead  of 
recovering,  as  is  ufual,  about  the  time  the  Ikin  begins 
to  get  its  natural  colour,  fall  into  a  kind  of  lingering, 
and  die  at  laft  in  the  courfe  of  fix  or  eight  weeks. 

In  adults,  circular  livid  fpots  were  frequently  ob¬ 
ferved  about  the  breaft,  knees,  and  elbows  ;  alfo  large 
blotches  of  red,  and  others  of  white  intermixed,  and 
often  changing  places. 

In  the  month  of  O&ober,  when  the  air  becomes 
colder,  the  fcarlet  colour  of  the  fldn  was  both  lefs 
frequent  and  lefs  permanent.  Many  patients  had  no 
appearance  of  it  at  all;  whilft  others,  efpecially  adults, 
had  a  few  minute  red  pimples,  crowned  with  white 
pellucid  heads.  The  infide  of  the  throat  was  con¬ 
siderably  tumefied  ;  its  colour  a  dull  red,  fometimes 
tending  to  a  livid.  The  pulfe  beat  in  general  130 
or  140  ftrokes  in  a  minute  ;  was  fmall,  but  hard, 
and  fometimes  fufficiently  fo  to  juftify  the  opening  of 
a  vein  ;  and  the  blood  thus  taken  away,  in  every  in- 
ftance  when  cool,  appeared  fizy,  and  the  whole  craffa- 
mentum  firm. 

Happy  would  it  be,  Dr  Withering  obferves,  if  the 
baneful  influence  of  this  diforder  terminated  with  the 
febrile  fymptoms.  But  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  from 
the  ceffation  of  the  fever,  and  when  a  complete  re¬ 
covery  might  be  expe&ed,  another  train  of  fymptoms 
occurs,  which  at  laft  frequently  terminate  fatally. 
The  patients,  after  a  few  days  amendment,  feel  a 
fomething  that  prevents  their  farther  approach  to 
health  ;  an  unaccountable  languor  and  debility  pre¬ 
vails,  a  ftiffnefs  in  the  limbs,  an  accelerated  pulfe, 
difturbed  fleep,  difrelifti  to  food,  and  a  fcarcity  of 
urine.  Thefe  fymptoms,  we  are  told,  are  foon  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fwellings  of  a  real  dropfical  nature,  form¬ 
ing  fometimes  an  anafarca,  and  on  other  occalions  an 
afcites  ;  and  not  unfrequently  fcarlatina  has  proved  fa¬ 
tal,  from  fupervening  hydrothorax  in  confequence  of 
the  effufion  of  water  into  the  cheft.  It  is  unneceflary 
to  remark,  that  when  this  happens,  a  fatal  termina¬ 
tion  is  more  fudden  than  from  any  other  modification 
of  dropfy. 
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Exanthe-  Dr  Withering,  after  examining  the  accounts  given 
mata.  0f  this  difeafe  by  different  authors,  proceeds  to  the 
diagnofis.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed,  he  obferves,  from 
the  petechial  fever,  by  the  eruption  in  the  latter  ap¬ 
pearing  feldom  before  the  fourth  day,  by  the  regula¬ 
rity  and  diftindnefs'of  the  fpots,  and  by  its  princi¬ 
pally  occupying  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  loins. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fearlet  fever,  the  eruption 
generally  appears  about  the  third  day  ;  confifts  either 
of  broad  blotches,  or  elfe  one  continued  rednefs, 
which  fpreads  over  the  face  and  the  whole  body. 

In  the  fever  called  purpura>  the  puftules  are  pro¬ 
minent,  keep  their  colour  under  preffure,  and  never 
appear  early  in  the  difeafe  ;  whereas  in  the  fearlet  fe¬ 
ver,  the  eruption  appears  more  early,  is  not  prominent, 
but  perfectly  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  becomes  quite 
white  under  preffure. 

Although  the  purple  fever  and  fcarlatina  may  be 
connected  by  fome  general  caufe,  yet  our  author  takes 
occaiion  to  obferve,  that  they  cannot  be  mere  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  fame  eruption  :  for  examples  occur, 
he  fays,  of  the  fame  perfon  being  firft  feized  with  one 
of  thefe  diforders,  and  afterwards  with  the  other  ; 
but  he  never  met  with  an  inftance  of  the  fame  perfon 
having  the  fearlet  fever  twice  ;  and  he  believes  it  to 
be  as  great  an  improbability  as  a  repetition  of  the 
finallpox. 

This  difdrder  Is  particularly  diflihgnifhed  from  the 
meafles,  we  are  told,  by  the  want  of  that  cough,  wa¬ 
tery  eye,  and  running  at  the  nofe,  which  are  known 
to  be  the  predominant  fymptoms  in  the  early  ftate 
of  the  meafles,  but  are  never  known  to  exift  in  the 
fcarlarina. 

From  the  eryfipelas  this  difeafe  is  diftinguifhable, 
by  the  limited  feat  of  the  former,  together  with  its 
not  being  contagious.  . 

The  ulcerated  fore  throat ,  however,  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  diftinguifh  from  this  difeafe  than  any  other  ; 
and  yet  the  diftindion  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance,  as  the  method  of  treatment,  according  to 
Dr  Withering,  ought  to  be  extremely  different. — 
But  although,  in  a  number  of  circumftances,  thefe  two 
difeafes  bear  a  very  great  refemblance,  yet,  with  a 
little  attention,  the  one  may  in  general,  he  thinks, 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other.  From  Dr  Fother- 
gilPs  account  of  the  fore  throat  attended  with  ulcers, 
our  author  has  made  out  the  following  charaderifti- 
cal  circumftances  of  the  two  difeafes,  contrafted  to  one 
another. 


Scarlatina  Anginofa. 

Seafon .  .  Summer  .  .  Au¬ 
tumn. 

Air .  .  Hot  .  .  Dry. 

Places .  High  »  .  Dry  . .  . 
Gravelly. 

Subjects.  Vigorous.  Both 
fexes  alike.  .  Robuftin 
mofl  danger.  .  .  . 

Shin.  Full  fearlet  .  .  .  . 
fmooth  .  .  If  pimply, 
the  pimples  white  at 
the  top  .  .  Always  dry 
and  hot. 


Angina  Gangrenofa. 

Seafon .  .  Spring  .  .  Win¬ 
ter. 

Air.  .  Warm  .  .  Moift. 

Places.  Clofe.  .  Low  .  . 
Damp.  .  Marftvy. 

Subjects.  Delicate  .  .  Wo¬ 
men  and  female  chil¬ 
dren.  Robuft  adults 
not  in  danger. 

Skin.  Red  tinge  .  .  pim¬ 
ply.  .  The  pimples  red¬ 
der  than  the  interftices 
,  .  bedewed  with  fweat 
towards  morning* 


cine. 

Scarlatina  Anginofa. 

Eyes.  Shining,  equable, 
intenfe  rednefs,  rarely 
watery. 

Throat ,  In  fummer,  ton- 
fils,  &c.  little  tume¬ 
fied  ;  no  flough  .  .  In 
autumn,  more  fwelled. 
Integuments  feparat- 
ing  .  .  Sloughs  white. 

Breath.  Very  hot,  but  not 
fetid. 

Voice.  In  fummer,  natural. 

Bowels.  Regular  at  the 
acceffion. 

Blood.  Buffy.  .  Firm. 

Termination .  The  3d,  5th, 
8th,  or  nth  day. 

Nature.  Inflammatory. 


Pradicc. 

Angina  Gangrenofa.  Scarlatina. 

Eyes.  Inflamed  and  wa-^—r^ 
tery,  or  funk  and  dead. 

Throat.  Tonfils,  &c.  eon- 
fiderably  fwelled  and 
ulcerated  .  .  .  Sloughs 
dark  brown. 


Breath.  Offenfive  to  the 
patients  and  affiftants. 

Voice.  Flat  and  rattling. 

Bowels.  .  Purging  at  the 
acceffion. 

Blood.  .  Florid  .  .  Tender. 

Termination .  No  dated 
period. 

Nature.  Putrid. 


It  is  not  pretended,  Dr  Withering  remarks,  that  all 
the  above-contrafted  fymptoms  will  be  met  with  in 
every  cafe.  It  is  enough,  he  obferves,  that  fome  of 
them  appear  ;  and  that  if,  conjoined  with  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  prevailing  conftitution,  they  enable  us 
to  dired  that  mode  of  treatment  which  will  moft  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  relief  of  the  lick. 

But  notwithftanding  the  attention  which  Dr  Wi¬ 
thering  has  bellowed  upon  this  fubjed,  we  are  ftill 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  difeafe  which  he  has  fo  ac¬ 
curately  deferibed  under  the  title  of  fcarlatina  anginofa, 
is  in  reality  the  fame  affedion  with  the  malignant  ul¬ 
cerous  fore  throat  of  Huxham  and  Fothergill.  Dur¬ 
ing  different  epidemics,  this  difeafe,  like  fmallpox 
and  meafles  in  different  feafons,  is  confiderably  varied 
in  its  appearance.  But  ftill  there  occurs  fuch  a  iimi- 
larity  as  clearly  marks  the  famenefs  of  the  affedion. 
And  indeed  this,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fmallpox,  is 
abundantly  demonftrated  by  infedion  from  one  con¬ 
tagion  giving  protedion  againft  fucceeding  ones,  al¬ 
though  the  appearances  be  much  varied.  This  has 
particularly  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  difeafe 
has  of  late  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  on  three  different 
years,  viz.  1 7 74-7 5 ,  1782-83,  and  1789-90..  During 
the  firft  of  thefe,  in  the  greater  part  of  patients,  the 
fore  throats  were  of  a  very  gangrenous  and  malignant 
nature  :  during  the  fecond,  the  difeafe  more  com¬ 
monly  appeared  under  the  form  of  what  might  be 
called  fmple  fcarlatina  :  and  during  the  third  epidemic, 
the  contagion  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion, 
of  an  intermediate  nature.  But  it  is  farther  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  during  every  one  of  tliofe  epidemics, 
when  feveral  children  of  a  family  were  at  the  fame  time 
fubjeded  to  the  infedion,  in  one  the  difeafe  would  have 
been  attended  with  almoft  all  the  fymptoms  mentioned 
in  the  column  of  fcarlatina  anginofa ,  with  refped  to 
(kin,  eyes,  throat,  breath,  bowels,  termination  of  the 
affedions,  &c.  In  another,  would  have,  occurred  all 
the  fymptoms  with  refped  to  thofe  particulars  which 
he  has  mentioned  under  the  column  of  angina  gan^ 
grenofa.  While  at  the  fame  time,  in  numberlefs  in- 
(lances,  even  in  the  fame  patient,  the  difeafe  at  its 
commencement  has  fliown  evident  marks  of  an  mflam- 
motary,  and  at  its  termination  'of  a  putrid  tendency. 
And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  both  the  fcarlatina 
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'Exanthc-  anginofa,  and  angina  gangrenofa,  as  defcribed  by  Fo- 
niata.  the*rgill  and  Huxham,  have  occurred  in  every  feafon 
and  iituation,  and  have  affeCted  perfons  of  every  age 
and  conftitution  not  before  fubjeCted  to  either  dif- 
eafe. 

Caufes.  Dr  Withering  affirms,  that  the  immediate 
caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  a  poifon  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
communicable  by  contagion. 

2.  That  this  poifon  firft  takes  poffieffion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  fauces  and  the  nofe  ; 
and  either  by  its  aCtion  upon  the  fecretory  glands, 
or  upon  the  mucus  itfelf,  affimilates  that  mucus  to  its 
own  nature. 

3.  That  it  is  from  this  beginning,  and  from  this 
only,  that  it  fpreads  to  the  ftomach,  6tc.  and  at  length 
aCts  upon  the  fyftem  at  large. 

4.  That  its  firft  aCtion  upon  the  nerves  is  of  a  feda- 
tive  or  debilitating  nature. 

5.  That  in  confequence  of  certain  laws  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  when  the  debilitating  effects  operate  upon 
the  fenforium  commune,  a  reaction  takes  place  ;  and 
that  this  reaClion  is,  cateris  paribus ,  proportioned  to 
the  debilitating  power. 

6.  That,  in  confequence  of  this  reaCtion  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  capillary 
blood-veffels  dependant  thereon  is  greatly  increafed ; 
an  unufually  large  quantity  of  blood  is  accumulated 
in  thofe  veffels  ;  the  heart  and  large  blood-veffels  are 
deprived  of  their  cuftomary  proportion ;  and  hence, 
though  ftimulated  to  more  frequent  contraction,  the 
pulfe  mult  neceffarily  be  feeble. 

7.  That  as  violent  exertions  are  followed  by  debility, 
Upon  the  celfation  of  the  fever,  the  capillary  veffels, 
which  had  aCted  with  fuch  unufual  violence,  are  left 
in  a  ftate  of  extreme  debility,  and  are  long  in  reco¬ 
vering  their  tone  ;  hence  it  is  that  fo  many  patients 
afterwards  become  dropfical. 

Dr  Withering  next  proceeds  to  the  confideration  of 
the  different  remedies,  which  either  are  at  prefent  in 
common  ufe,  or  have  been  recommended  as  proper  in 
this  difeafe. 

Cure .  Bloodletting  has  been  recommended  by 
authors ;  but  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  in  this 
diforder,  at  leaft  during  the  fummer  months,  that 
it  was  not  in  any  inftance  thought  advil'able  to  take 
away  blood.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  where  the  fiery 
rednefs  of  the  eyes  feemed  to  demand  the  ufe  of 
leeches,  they  were  had  recourfe  to,  but  never  with 
any  advantage.  In  the  harveft  months,  when  the 
pulfe  was  more  firm,  and  when  fuffocation  feemed  to 
bt  threatened  from  the  fwelling  in  the  fauces,  blood¬ 
letting  was  fometimes  advifed  ;  but  ftill  with  lefs  ad¬ 
vantage  tlrafn  one  would  have  expeCted  in  almoft  any 
ether  fituation. 

Vomiting.]  This,  our  author  obferves,  feems  to  be 
the  remedy  of  nature  ;  and  he  is  furprifed  how  it  fhould 
have  been  omitted  by  feveral  authors  who  have  gone 
before  him.  Vomiting,  he  fays,  moft  amply  fulfils 
the  indications  arifing  both  from  a  confideration  of  the 
caufe  and  of  the  effeCts  ;  and  a  liberal  life  of  the  re¬ 
medy  he  holds  forth  as  the  true  foundation  for  fuc- 
cefsful  practice  in  fcarlet  fever  and  fore  throat.  His 
common  form  of  emetic  is  a  combination  of  tartar 
emetic  and  ipecacuanha,  given  in  pretty  fmart  dofes ; 
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and  thefe  are  to  be  repeated  at  leaft  once  in  48  Scarlatina 

hours,  and  in  the  worft  cafes  fo  often  as  twice  in 

hours. 


Purging.]  The  aCtion  of  purgatives  is  confidered 
by  Dr  Withering  as  altogether  repugnant  to  the  cu¬ 
rative  indications  in  this  difeafe  :  for  the  poifons,  as  for¬ 
merly  remarked,  being  received  into  the  fyftem  by  the 
fauces,  the  operation  of  a  purge,  inftead  of  dif- 
charging  it,  can  only  promote  its  diffufion  along  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  in  faCt,  we  are  told,  that  when 
even  a  fpontaneous  purging  fupervenes  in  this  difeafe, 
the  patients  fink  fo  amazingly  fail,  that  it  is  not  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  art  to  fupport  them.  When,  however, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  acrid  matter  paffing  from 
the  fauces  into  the  ftomach,  makes  its  way  to  the  rec¬ 
tum,  a  confiderable  degree  of  loofenefs  often  takes 
place.  And  although  evacuations  from  the  fyftem  in 
general  by  means  of  catharics  may  be  hurtful,  yet  pa¬ 
tients  often  obtain  great  relief  from  a  free  difeharge  of 
this  matter ;  and  by  difeharging  it,  purgatives  have 
the  effeCt  even  of  preventing  an  evacuation  from  the 
fyftem,  which  would  otherwife  take  place. 

Sudorifics.  Cordials.  Alexipharmics.]  None  of  thefe 
remedies  were  found  beneficial.  With  refpeCt  to  cor¬ 
dials,  Dr  Withering  obferves,  that  although  they  feem 
to  be  indicated  by  the  great  lofs  of  ftrength  and  feeble 
pulfe,  yet  the  certain  confequence  of  their  ufe  always 
was,  an  increafe  of  reftleffnefs,  of  the  delirium,  and 
of  the  heat. 

Diuretics.]  Thefe  were  found  very  beneficial.  The 
vegetable  fixed  alkali  is  recommended  as  the  moft 
proper  article  of  this  kind  :  a  drachm  or  two  may  be 
ealily  fwallowed  every  24  hours,  by  giving  a  fmalj 
quantity  in  every  thing  the  patient  drinks.  Diuretics, 
however,  have  been  found  principally  ferviceable,  by 
practitioners  in  general,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  urine 
is  obferved  to  be  fcanty,  and  where  dropfical  fymp- 
toms  have  taken  place. 

Peruvian  bark.]  No  medicine,  we  are  told,  ever 
had  a  fairer  trial  in  any  difeafe  than  the  Peruvian  bark 
had  in  this  epidemic-;  for  the  feeble  pulfe,  great 
proftration  of  ftrength,  with  here  and  there  a  livid 
fpot,  were  thought  to  be  fuch  undeniable  evidences  of 
a  putrid  tendency,  that  the  bark  was  poured  down 
not  with  a  fparing  hand.  But  this  was  only  at  firft  ; 
for  thefe  livid  fpots  and  the  floughs  in  the  rhroat  be¬ 
ing  found  to  be  the  effeCts  of  inflammation  inftead  of 
putrefaction,  and  the  bark  inftead  of  diminifhing, 
rather  increafing  thefe  fymptoms,  it  was  at  laft  entire¬ 
ly  laid  afide  by  Dr  Withering  in  his  praCtice.  But 
although  Peruvian  bark  may  not  have  been  fuccefsful 
with  a  particular  epidemic  at  a  particular  place ;  yet 
from  the  concurring  teftimony  of  many  practitioners, 
it  is  very  commonly  -found  to  be  productive  of  good 
effeCts  :  And  there  is  perhaps  no  remedy  in  which 
greater  dependance  is  in  general  put,  particularly  jn 
the  advanced  periods  of  the  difeafe,  where  the  foetor  is 
confiderable. 

Upon  the  fame  principles  that  the  bark  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  fixable  air  was  at  firft  likewife  advifed,  but 
with  no  evident  effeCts  either  one  way  or  another. 
Dulcified  acids  were  aifo  had  recourfe  to,  but  with  no 
advantage. 

Opiates.]  Thefe,  although  recommended  by  fomc 
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authors  for  the  removal  of  inquietude  and  watch  ful- 
nefs,  yet  in  this  epidemic,  inftead  of  effe&ing  thefe 
purpofes,  always  increafed  the  diftrefs  of  the  patient. 

Blifters.]  In  the  fummer  appearance  of  the  difeafe, 
blifters  were  univerfally  detrimental ;  they  never  failed 
to  haften  the  delirium  ;  and  if  the  cafe  was  of  the 
worft  kind,  they  too  often  confirmed  its  fatal  tendency. 
But  although  this  may  have  been  the  cafe  during  the 
epidemic  which  Dr  Withering  defcribes,  it  has  by  no 
means  been  generally  obferved.  On  the  contrary,  by 
the  early  application  of  blifters  to  the  external  fauces, 
both  the  glandular  fwellings  and  likewife  the  difcharge 
from  the  mouth  and  fauces  have  been  much  dimimfh- 
ed  ;  and  pra£litioners  have  believed,  not  without  pro¬ 
bable  reafon,  that  the  after-affe&ions  of  the  throat 
were  lefs  confiderable  than  would  otherwife  have  been 
the  cafe.  Dr  Withering  allows,  that  in  the  autumnal 
feafon,  when  the  inflammation  was  lefs  generally  dif- 
fufed  through  the  body,  they  were  lefs  detrimental  ; 
but  he  thinks  that  they  did  not  here  produce  any  be¬ 
neficial  effe&s. 

Inje&ed  gargles  of  contrayerva  decoction,  hveeten- 
ed  with  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c.  were  found  very  bene¬ 
ficial  in  bringing  always  large  quantities  of  vifcid  ropy 
fluff  from  the  fauces. 

The  immerfion  of  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
although  it  did  no  harm,  yet  did  not  either  procure 
fleep  or  abate  the  delirium,  as  it  frequently  does  in 
other  kinds  of  fever. 

As  in  fummer  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep  the 
patients  fufficiently  cool,  they  were  ordered  to  lie 
upon  a  mattrefs  inftead  of  a  feather-bed  ;  a  free,  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  was  kept  up  ;  and  where  the  patients 
ftrength  would  admit  of  it,  they  were  ordered  fre- 
quently  out  of  doors.  Animal  food  and  fermented 
liquors  were  denied  them,  and  nothing  allowed  but 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  milk  and  water,  gruel,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  articles.  f 

With  refpedt  to  the  dropfical  diforder  which  to 
frequently  fucceeds  to  this  complaint,  it  was  never 
obferved,  Dr  Withering  remarks,  when  the  preceding 
fymptoms  had  been  properly  treated. 

'When  called  upon  to  patients  in  the  dropfical  ftate, 
he  began  his  practice  by  a  dofe  of  calomel  at  night, 
and  a  purgative  in  the  morning.  When  a  febrile 
pulfe  attended  the  other  fymptoms,  emetics  were 
iifeful,  as  well  as  the  faline  draughts  and  other  neutral 
falts.  When  great  debility,  comatofe  or  peripneu- 
monie  fymptoms  occurred,  blifters  were  found  very 
ferviceable  :  but  when  dropfical  fymptoms  were  the 
principal  caufe  of  complaint,  fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel  were  advifed;  recourfe  was  alfo  had  to  di¬ 
luted  folutions  of  fixed  alkalis,  fquills,  Seltzer  waters, 
and  other  diuretics. 

When  the  urine  flows  freely,  fteel  and  other  tonics 
are  recommended;  together  with  gentle  exercife,  high- 
feafoned  food,  wine,  and  the  wearing  of  flannel  in  con- 
tad  with  the  fkin. 

Dr  Withering  concludes  his  effay  with  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  feveral  cafes,  treated  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  above  laid  down.  The  fuccefsful  termination 
of  thefe  cafes  demonftrates  the  propriety  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  he  has  recommended  ;  at  leaft  for  the  eph 
demic  under  the  form  in  which  it  then  appeared. 
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Genus  XXXIII.  URTICARIA. 

Nettle-rash. 


Practice. 

Urticaria. 


Febris  urticata,  V og .  40. 

Uredo,  Lin.  8. 

Purpura  urticata,  Junch.  75. 

Scarlatina  urticata,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  # 

Eryfipelatis  fpecies  altera,  Sydenham ,  fed.  vi. 
cap.  6* 

Febris  fcarlatina,  et  febris  urticata,  Meyferey ,  Mai. 
des  armees,  291  et  feq. 


Defcription.  This  difeafe  has  its  Englifh  name 
from  the  refemblance  of  its  eruption  to  that  made  by 
the  flinging  of  nettles.  Thefe  little  elevations  upon 
the  fkin  in  the  nettle-rafh  often  appear  inftantaneoufly, 
efpecially  if  the  fkin  be  rubbed  or  fcratched,  and  fel- 
dom  flay  many  hours  in  the  fame  place,  and  fome- 
times  not  maiiy  minutes.  No  part  of  the  body  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  them  ;  and  where  many  of  them  rife  toge¬ 
ther,  and  continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  are  often 
confiderably  fwelled  ;  which  particularly  happens  in 
the  face,  arms,  and  hands.  Thefe  eruptions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  infeft  the  fkin,  fometimes  in  one  place  and 
fometimes  in  another,  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a 
time,  two  or  three  times  every  day,  or  perhaps  for  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  24  hours.— -In  fome  perfons  they 
laft  only  a  few  days,  in  others  many  months  ;  nay* 
fometimes  the  difeafe  has  lafted  for  years  with  very 


fhort  intervals.  #  ,  ' 

But  though  the  eruption  of  the  urticaria  reiembles, 
as  already  obferved,  that  produced  by  the  flinging  of 
nettles,  it  is  fometimes  accompanied  with  long  weals* 
as  if  the  part  had  been  (truck  with  a  whip.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  fhape  of  thefe  eminences,  they  always  ap¬ 
pear  folid,  without  having  any  cavity  or  head  con¬ 
taining  either  water  or  any  other  liquor  :  and  this, 
affords  an  eafy  mark  whereby  this  difeafe  may  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  itch.  For  it  often  happens,  that 
the  infnfferable  itching  with  which  this  eruption  is  at¬ 
tended,  provokes  the  patient  to  fcratch  the  parts  fo* 
violently,  that  a  fmall  part  of  the  cuticle  on  the  top  of 
thefe  little  tumors  is  rubbed  off;  a  little  fcab  fucceeds^ 
and,  when  the  fwelling  is  gone  down,  there  is  left  an, 
appearance  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  itch,, 
but  by  the  circumflance  juft  now  mentioned.  The 
nettle-rafh  alfo  further  differs  from  the  itch,  in  not. 

being  infe£lious.  .  r  . 

Caufesy  &c.  Dr  Heberden  is  inclined  to  afcribe 
this  diflemper  to  fome  mechanical  caufe  outwardly  ap- 
plied  to  the  fkin.  He  obferves,  that  moft  people  buf¬ 
fer  in  a  fimilar  manner  from  the  real  dinging  of  nettles., 
Cowhage,  or,  as  it  is  corruptly  called,  cow-itch,  a 
fort  of  phafeolus,  or  French  bean,  the  pod  of  which. 
Is  covered  over  with  a  kind  of  down  or  hair,  and  the 
effeft  of  which  upon  the  Ikin  is  much  the  fame  as  that 
of  nettles;  and  almoft  any  hairs  cut  equally  (hort,  and 
fprinkled  upon  the  Ikin,  whenever  they  happen  to  itick 
in  it,  will  make  the  part  itch  or  fmart  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  give  great  uneafinefs  ;  it  is  alfo  a  confiderable 
time  before  the  Ikin  can  be  cleared  of  the  finer  ones,, 
when  once  they  are  flrewed  upon  it. 

Reaumur,  in  the  fourth  memoir  of  his  Hiftory  oh 

Infects,  defcribes  a  fpecies  of  caterpillars  to  which  be- 

long 
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Exanthe-  long  a  fort  of  hairs  almofl  invifible  to  the  naked 
mata.  eye?  which  are  eafily  detached,  and  frequently  float 
in  the  air  round  their  nefl,  though  it  have  not  been  at 
all  dillurbed.  The  touch  of  thefe  hairs  has  a  fimilar 
effecl  with  the  cow-itch  ;  that  is,  they  occafion  into¬ 
lerable  itchings,  with  little  bumps  and  rednefs,  arifing 
fometimes  to  a  flight  inflammation.  Thefe  he  found 
would  continue  four  or  five  days,  if  the  animal  or  the 
nefl  had  been  much  handled ;  and  though  they 
had  not  been  touched  at  all,  yet,  by  only  walking 
near  their  nefls,  the  fante  effe&s  would  be  brought  on, 
but  for  a  fhorter  time.  Thefe  hairs  affect  the  fkin  in 
this  manner  by  flicking  in  it,  as  he  could  perceive 
with  a  glafs  of  a  great  magnifying  power  ;  for  with 
one  of  a  fmall  power  they  were  not  vifible.  The  un- 
eafy  fenfations  caufed  by  thefe  fmall  wounds,  not  only, 
as  he  fays,  lafl  feveral  days,  but  move  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another ;  fo  that  they  will  ceafe  upon 
one  wrifl,  and  immediately  begin  on  the  other  ;  from 
the  wrifl  they  will  go  to  the  fingers  or  tlie  face,  or 
even  to  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  covered.  He 
fuppofes,  that  the  motions  of  the  body,  when  much  of 
this  fine  down  lies  near  or  upon  the  fkin,  may  drive 
it  from  one  part  to  another,  or  change  what  was  lying 
there  inoffenfively  to  a  fituation  fit  to  make  it  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  fkin.  Neither  cold  water,  nor  oil,  nor 
fpirit  of  wine,  with  which  the  parts  affe&ed  were 
bathed,  had  any  effed  in  removing  the  itching.  He 
thinks  the  moft  efficacious  remedy  which  he  tried  for 
this  complaint  was,  to  rub  the  parts  flrongly  with 
parfley,  which  inflantly  lefiened  the  fenfations,  and 
after  two  or  three  hours,  entirely  freed  the  patient  from 
them.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  many  fpecies  of 
caterpillars,  by  only  walking  over  the  hands,  will 
produce  fomething  like  this  effed  on  the  parts 
which  they  touch,  and  undoubtedly  from  the  fame 
caufe. 

Dr  Heberden  afks,  Is  it  impoffible  that  the  nettle- 
rafh  fhould  arife  from  the  fame  caufes,  or  from  others 
fimilar,  which  we  mifs  by  looking  too  deeply  for 
them  in  the  blood  and  humours  ?  Such,  fays  he,  may 
have  been  its  origin  in  fome  inflances,  where  it  has 
lafled  only  a  few  days  ;  but  where  this  affedion  has 
continued  for  fome  years,  in  perfons  who  change  their 
linen  every  day,  and  who  bathe  frequently  all  the 
time,  it  can  hardly  be  aferibed  to  fuch  an  external 
caufe.  He  has  obferved  it  frequently  to  arife  from 
cantharides  :  but  though  it  has  continued  many  weeks 
after  the  removal  of  the  bliller,  yet  it  might  be  fu- 
fpeded  that  this  arofe  from  the  fine  fpicuke  of  the 
cantharides  flicking  all  this  time  about  the  fkin  ;  it 
being  cuflomary  to  flrew  much  of  the  dry  powder  of 
the  cantharides  over  the  blifler-plafler,  whence  it  may 
readily  be  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  it 
is  certain  that  fimilar  effeds  will  fometimes  follow  the 
internal  ufe  of  wild  valerian  root,  or  the  eating  of  fiffi 
not  fufficiently  dyefled  ;  mufcles,  ffirimps,  and  even 
honey,  and  the  kernels  of  fruits,  will  alfo  fometimes 
produce  fymptoms  of  a  fimilar  kind.  But  whatever 
be  its  caufe,  Dr  Heberden  never  faw  any  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  the  nettlc-rafh  had  in  any  way  vitiated 
the  humours  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  require  the  ufe  of 
internal  remedies  ;  and  if  the  itching  could  be  cer¬ 
tainly  and  expeditioufly  allayed,  there  would  be  no 
occafion  for  any  Farther  cure.  He  concludes  this 
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hiflory  of  the  diforder  with  a  cafe  communicated  Urticaria, 
to  him  by  Dr  Monfey,  phyfician  of  Chelfea  College, ^ V— ■“ 4 
and  in  which  the  difeafe  appeared  with  uncommon 
violence. 

W.  A.  aged  near  30,  of  a  thin  fpare  habit,  was 
feized  with  a  diforder  attended  with  fymptoms  of  a 
very  uncommon  kind.  Whenever  he  went  into  the 
air,  if  tlie  fun  fhined  bright,  he  was  feized  with  a 
tickling  of  his  fiefh  on  thofe  parts  expofed  to  the  fun: 
this  tickling,  by  his  continuing  in  the  air,  increafed  to 
a  violent  itching,  attended  with  great  heat  and  pain  : 
the  fkin  would  then  be  almofl  as  red  as  vermilion,  and 
thicken  like  leather  ;  and  this  remained  till  he  went  out 
of  the  open  air,  and  then  abated  in  about  15  or  20  mi¬ 
nutes.  This  happened  only  when  the  fun  was  above 
the  horizon  ;  at  other  times  he  was  what  he  called 
quite  well . — But  it  was  not  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  for  the  fun  in  winter  affe£led  him  full  as  much, 
if  not  more,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  had  no  fuch  ef- 
fe&.  Thus  he  was  confined  to  the  houfe  for  10  years. 

He  tried  feveral  hofpitals,  and  had  advices  from  many 
phyficians,  without  the  lead  abatement  of  his  com¬ 
plaints.  At  lafl  it  was  agreed  by  a  confutation  of 
phyficians,  that  he  fhould  try  dipping  in  fait  water  ; 
which  he  did  at  Yarmouth  for  13  weeks,  without  any 
vifible  amendment.  One  hot  day,  having  pulled  off 
his  clothes  and  gone  into  the  fea  in  the  middle  ofi  the 
day,  the  heat  diffufed  itfelf  fo  violently  all  over  his 
body,  that,  by  the  time  he  had  put  on  his  clothes, 
his  eyefjght  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
lie  down  upon  the  ground  to  fave  himfelf  from  falling. 

The  moment  he  lay  down,  the  faintnefs  went  off: 
upon  this  he  got  up  again  ;  but  had  no  fooner  arifen, 
than  he  found  himfelf  in  the  former  condition  :  he 
therefore  lay  down  again,  and  immediately  recovered. 

He  continued  alternately  getting  up  and  lying  down, 
till  the  diforder  began  to  be  exhaufled,  which  was  in 
about  half  an  hour  ;  and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  fame  expedient'. 

Having  at  lafl  accidentally  met  with  Dr  Monfey, 
this  phyfician  queflioned  him  concerning  the  caufe  of 
the  diforder ;  but  nothing  could  be  gueffed  at,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  patient  owned  he  had  one  winter 
lived  entirely  upon  bullock’s  liver  and  porter,  from 
inability  to  purchafe  better  vi&uals.  A  comrade 
lived  with  him  at  that  time,  on  the  fame  provifions  ; 
and  he  alfo  was  affe&ed  in  a  fimilar  manner,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree,  and  had  recovered.  This  patient 
was  then  firfl  put  upon  a  courfe  of  Dover’s  fweating 
powder  without  any  effe<5l,  and  afterwards  tried  a 
courfe  of  nitrous  ones  with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs.  Atr 
lafl  Dr  Monfey  determined  to  try  the  effeCl  of  mer¬ 
cury,  which  happily  proved  effe&ual  in  removing  this1  « 
obflinate  and  uncommon  diftemper.  The  patient  be¬ 
gan  with  taking  five  grains  of  calomel  for  three  nights 
running,  and  a  cathartic  next  morning.  In  this  courfe 
he  went  on  for  near  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  found  himfelf  very  fenfibly  relieved.  This  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  go  on  rather  too-  boldly,  by  which 
means  a  flight  falivation  enfued  ;  however,  that  went 
off  foon,  and  in  about  fix  weeks  he  was  quite  well. — «. 

Some  time  after,  he  was  threatened  with  a  return  of 
his  diforder  ;  but  this  was  effectually  relieved  by  a 
dofe  of  calomel,  which  he  had  afterwards  occafion. 
to  repeat  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  with  the  fame 

fuccefs  £ 
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Exanthe-  fucceis  ;  but  at  laft  the  diforaer  feemed  to  be  radi¬ 
cally  cured,  by  his  having  no  further  fymptoms  of  a 
relap  fe.  * 


mata. 


Genus  XXXIV.  PEMPHIGUS. 

Pemphigus,  Sauv .  gen.  93.  Sag .  291. 

Morta,  Lin.  I. 

Febris  bullofa,  Vog.  41. 

Pemphigus  major,  Sauv .  fp.  I. 

Exanthemata  ferofa,  £.  Pifon.  Obf.  I  $0. 

Febris  pemphygodes,  Ephem .  Germ.  D.  L  A.  viii. 
Obf.  56. 

Pemphigus  caftrenfis,  Saw**;.  fp.  2. 

Febres  fyneches,  cum  veliculis  per  pe£us  et  col- 
lum  fparfis,  Morton .  App.  ad  Exerc.  II. 

Pemphigus  Helveticus,  Samv.  fp.  3.  Langhans  in 
A&.  Helvet.  Vol.  II.  p.  260.  et  in  Bejchreibung 
des  Siementhals,  Zurich  17 53, 

This  is  a  very  rare  difeafe,  infomuch  that  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  declares  he  never  faw  it.  He  declines  taking  the 
deferiptions  of  foreign  phyficians  :  we  lhall  therefore 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  an  inftance  of  this  very 
uncommon  diftemper,  as  it  was  obferved  in  the  Infir¬ 
mary  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  treated  by  the  late  Dr 
David  Stuart,  then  phyfician  to  that  hofpital,  who 
foon  after  publifhed  an  account  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Commentaries.  A  private  foldier  of  the  73d 
regiment,  aged  eighteen  years,  formerly  a  pedlar,  and 
naturally  of  a  healthy  conftitution,  was  received  into 
the  hofpital  at  Aberdeen  ©n  the  25th  of  April.  A- 
bout  twenty  days  before  that,  he  had  been  feized  with 
the  meafles  when  in  the  country  ;  and,  in  marching  to 
town,  on  the  fecond  day  of  their  eruption,  he  was  ex- 
pofed  to  cold  ;  upon  which  they  fuddenly  difappeared. 

Having  arrived  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  quartered  in  a 
damp,  ill-aired,  under-ground  apartment.  He  then 
complained  of  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  great  oppreffion 
about  the  praecordia,  headach,  laffitude,  and  weari- 
nefs,  on  the  leaf!  exertion  ;  with  ftiffnefs  and  rigidity 
of  his  knees  and  other  joints.  The  furgeon  of  the  re¬ 
giment  vifited  him  :  he  was  purged,  but  with  little 
benefit.  About  ten  days  before,  he  obferved  on  the 
iniide  of  his  thighs  a  number  of  very  fmall,  diftimft, 
red  fpots,  a  little  elevated  above  the  furface  of  the 
ikin,  and  much  refembling  the  Hrft  appearance  of 
fmallpox.  This  eruption  gradually  fpread  itfelf  over 
his  whole  body,  and  the  puftules  continued  every  day 
to  increafe  in  lize. 

Upon  being  received  into  the  hofpital,  he  complain¬ 
ed  of  headach,  licknefs  at  ftomach,  oppreffion  about 
the  pnecordia,  thirft,  fore  throat,  with  difficulty  of 
{wallowing  ;  his  tongue  was  foul,  his  fkin  felt  hot  and 
feverifh  ;  putfe  from  no  to  120,  rather  depreffied  ; 
belly  coftive  ;  eyes  dull  and  languid,  but  without  deli¬ 
rium.  The  whole  furface  of  his  fkin  was  interfperfed 
with  v elides,  or  phly&senae,  of  the  iize  of  an  ordinary 
walnut  ;  many  of  them  were  larger,  efpecially  on  the 
arms  and  breaft.  In  the  interfaces,  between  the  vefi- 
cles,  the  appearance  of  the  fkin  was  natural,  nor  was 
there  any  rednefs  round  their  bafe  ;  the  diftance  from 
one  to  another  was  from  half  an  inch  to  a  hand- 
breadth  or  more.  In  fome  places  two  or  three  were 
joined  together,  like  the  puftules  in  the  copfluent  fmall¬ 
pox.  A  few  veficles  had  burft  of  themfelves,  and  form- 
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ed  a  whitifh  fcab  or  cruft.  Thefe  were  moftly  on  the  Pemphigus, 
neck  and  face  ;  others  fhowed  a  tolerably  laudable  pus. 
However,  by  far  the  greateft  number  were  perfectly 
entire,  turgid,  and  of  a  bluifh  colour.  Upon  opening 
them,  it  was  evident  that  the  cuticle  elevated  above  the 
cutis,  and  diftended  with  a  thin,  yellowifh,  femipellu- 
cid  ferum,  formed  this  appearance.  Nor  was  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  cutis  ulcerated  or  livid  ;  but  of  a  red  florid 
colour,  as  when  the  cuticle  is  feparated  by  a  blifter, 
or  fuperficial  burning.  No  other  perfon  laboured  un* 
der  a  fimilar  difeafe,  either  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  he  came,  or  when  he  relided  in  Aberdeen. 

This  cafe  was  treated  in  the  following  manner.  The 
largeft  of  the  veficles  were  fnipped,  and  dreffied  with 
unguent,  e  lap.  calaminart.  In  the  evening  he  was 
vomited  with  a  folution  of  tartar  emetic,  given  in  fmali 
quantities  and  at  intervals.  This  alfo  procured  two 
loofe  ftools.  And  he  was  ordered  for  drink,  water- 
gruel  acidulated  with  lemon  juice. 

14  April  16.  He  ftill  complained  of  ficknefs,  fome 
oppreffion  about  his  breaft,  and  fore  throat  ;  he  had 
flept  little  during  the  night ;  his  tongue  was  foul  and 
blackifh  ;  his  fkin,  however,  was  not  fo  hot  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  ;  his  urine  was  high-coloured,  but  had  the 
appearance  of  feparation  ;  his  pulfe  90*,  and  foft ;  moil 
of  the  fores  on  the  trunk  of  the  body  looked  clean. 

Others,  particularly  where  the  veficles  were  confluent, 
feemed  beginning  to  ulcerate,  and  to  have  a  bluifh  fub- 
livid  appearance.  They  were  dreffied  afrefh  with  ce¬ 
rate,  and  he  was  ordered  the  following  medicines : 

]$,  Deco6l.  Cort.  Peruvian.  3vj.  Vini  rubr.  Lufitan. 

|iij.  M.  Hujus  mixturae  capiat  ${*>.  tertia  qua- 
que  hora. 

“  His  acidulated  drink  was  continued  ;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  offenfive  fmell  on  approaching  near 
him,  fome  vinegar  was  placed  in  a  bafon  before  the 
bed,  and  fprinkled  on  the  floor ;  and  the  room  was 
kept  properly  aired. 

“  April  17.  His  fores  looked  tolerably  clean,  un- 
lefs  on  his  arms  and  thighs  5  where  they  were  livid,  a 
little  ulcerated,  and  difcharged  a  bloody  ichor. 

“  His  headach,  ficknefs,  See.  were  moftly  gone  ; 
his  tongue  was  rather  cleaner  ;  pulfe  68,  and  foft.  As 
the  deco&ion  of  the  bark  fat  eafily  on  his  ftomach,  the 
following  prefeription  was  ordered  : 

Pulv.  fubtiliff.  Cort.  Peruv.  3ft.  Vini  rubri  Lu¬ 
fitan.  Aquae  fontan.  aa  3fs*  M.  ft.  Hauft.  tertia 
quaque  hora  rep e tend. 

The  acidulated  drink  was  continued,  and  frefh  dref- 
fings  applied  to  the  fores. 

“  April  18.  The  little  ulcers  in  his  arms  and  thighs 
ftill  difcharged  a  bloody  ichor,  and  looked  ill ;  his 
other  complaints  were  better  ;  pulfe  82.  The  bark  had 
pot  naufeated  him,  and  it  was  continued  as  well  as  his 
former  drink. 

“  April  19.  His  fores  looked  much  cleaner  and 
better;  the  fever  was  gone,  his  pulfe  natural,  and  he  had 
no  complaint  but  weaknefs  and  a  troublefome  itching 
of  the  fkin:  The  Peruvian  bark,  See.  were  continued. 

“  April  20.  Some  of  the  ulcers  ftill  poured  forth  a 
bloody  ichor  ;  moft  of  them,  however,  looked  well, 
and  had  begun  to  heal — fever  gone — medicines  conti¬ 
nued. 

“  From  the  2 1  ft  of  April, he  went  on  gainingftrength, 
and  his  fores  appeared  to  heal  faft ;  he  was  defired  to 

take 
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Exanthc-  take  only  four  dofes  every  day ;  and  by  the  27th  his 
mata.  fores,  &c.  were  totally  dried  up— he  had  no  complaint, 
and  was  difmiffed  cured.” 

Since  the  publication  of  this  cafe  of  pemphigus  by 
Dr  Stuart,  obfervations  on  this  difeafe  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr  Stephen  Dickfon  of  Dublin,  in  the  Tran¬ 
sitions  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy.  In  thefe  ob¬ 
fervations,  an  account  is  given  of  iix  different  cafes 
which  Dr  Dickfon  has  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing. 
Judging  from  thefe,  Dr  Dickfon  thinks  that  Dr  Cul¬ 
len’s  definition  of  this  difeafe  requires  correition;  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  defined,  “  a  fever  accompanied 
with  the  fuccelfive  eruption,  from  different  parts  of  the 
body,  internal  as  well  as  external,  of  veficles  about  the 
fize  of  an  almond,  which  become  turgid  with  a  faintly 
yellowifh  ferum,  and  in  three  or  four  days  fubfide.” 

From  the  cafes  which  have  fallen  under  Dr  Dick- 
fon’s  obfervation,  he  concludes,  that  the  difeafe  varies 
confiderably  as  to  its  mildnefs  or  malignity.  In  three 
of  the  cafes  which  he  has  feen,  the  fymptoms  were  ex¬ 
tremely  mild,  but  in  the  other  three  flrong  fymptoms 
of  putrefcency  were  manifefted,  and  the  life  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  in  great  danger.  With  refpedl  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  general  fymp¬ 
toms  of  weaknefs,  and  tendency  to  putrefa&ion,  obvi- 
Oufly  point  out  the  proper  treatment.  Nourifhment 
mu  ft  be  fupplied,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  and  wine 
carefully  adminiftered  ;  and  when  veficles  appear  on 
internal  parts,  irritation  mull  be  guarded  againft  by 
opiates,  demulcents,  and  gentle  laxatives. 

Some  additional  obfervations  on  the  fubjedt  of  pem¬ 
phigus  have  lately  been  publifhed  in  the  London  Me¬ 
dical  Journal  by  Mr  Thomas  Chriftie.  From  a  cafe 
which  Mr  Chriftie  defcribes,  he  is  difpofed  to  agree 
with  Dr  Dickfon  in  thinking  that  fometimes  at  leaft 
pemphigus  is  not  contagious.  He  remarks,  however, 
that  the  pemphigus  defcribed  by  fome  foreign  writers 
was  extremely  infedtious;  which  he  thinks  may  lead 
to  a  divifion  of  the  difeafe  into  two  fpecies,  the  pem¬ 
phigus  fimplex  and  complicatus  ;  both  of  which, 
but  efpecially  the  laft,  feem  to  vary  much  with  refpedl 
to  mildnefs  and  malignity. 

Genus  XXXV.  APHTHA. 

*33  The  Thrush . 

Aphtha,  Sauv.  gen.  100.  Lin.  9.  Sag.  298. 

Boerh .  978.  Hoffm.  II.  478.  Junck.  137. 

Febris  aphthofa,  Vog.  44. 

The  only  idiopathic  fpecies  is  the  thrufh  to  which 
infants  are  fubjedl  ;  (Aphtha  la&ucimen,  Sauv.  fp.  1 . ) 

The  aphthae  are  whitifh  or  affi-coloured  puftules,  in¬ 
vading  the  uvula,  fauces,  palate,  tonfils,  infide  of  the 
Cheeks,  gums,  tongue,  and  lips.  They  for  the  molt 
part  begin  at  the  uvula,  fending  forth  a  glutinous  mu¬ 
cus,  and  the  puftules  covering  all  or  the  greateft 
Humber  of  the  parts  above  mentioned,  with  a  thick 
wliitifh  cruft  adhering  moll  tenacioufly.  This  cruft 
does  not  induce  an  efchar  on  the  parts  on  which  it 
lies  by  eating  into  them,  but  comes  off  in  whole  pieces 
after  the  puftules  have  arrived  at  maturity.  This  will 
often  happen  in  a  fhort  time,  fo  that  the  throat  and 
internal  parts  of  the  mouth  are  frequently  obferved  to 
be  clean  which  a  few  years  before  were  wholly  cover¬ 
ed  with  white  crufts.  Neither  is  this  difeafe  confined 
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to  the  throat  and  fauces,  but  is  faid  to  affedl  the  cefo-  Aphtha, 
phagus,  ftomach,  and  all  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. - V"— J 
Of  this  indeed  there  is  no  other  proof,  than  that,  after 
a  great  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  there  is  fometimes  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  aphthae  evacuated  by  ftool  and 
vomiting,  fuch  as  the  mouth  could  not  be  thought  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing. 

Cau/esy  &c.  The  aphthofe  fever  feems  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  cold  and  moifture,  as  it  is  found  only  in 
the  northern  countries,  and  efpecially  in  marfhy  places ; 
and  in  them  the  aphtha?  often  appear  without  any  fe¬ 
ver  at  all. 

Prognofts.  There  is  no  fymptom  by  which  the 
coming  out  of  aphthae  can  be  foretold,  though  they  are 
common  in  many  fevers  ;  but  they  themfelves  are  in 
general  a  bad  fymptom,  and  always  fignify  a  very  te¬ 
dious  diforder:  the  danger  denoted  by  them  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difficulty  of  deglutition  ;  and  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  accompanying  them  is  likewife  bad.  This  in¬ 
deed  generally  carries  off  old  people  when  they  be¬ 
come  affedted  with  aphthse.  The  dark-coloured  aph¬ 
thae  alfo  are  much  more  dangerous  than  fuch  as  are  of 
a  brown  or  afh  colour  ;  but  it  is  a  good  fign  when  the 
appetite  returns,  and  the  dark-coloured  ones  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others  of  a  whiter  colour.  Neither  are  thole 
which  are  unaccompanied  with  fever  fo  dangerous  as 
the  other  kind. 

Cure.  As  the  aphtha?  are  feldom  a  primary  difeafe, 
we  muft  generally  endeavour  to  remove,  the  diforder 
upon  which  they  depend,  after  which  they  will  fall 
off;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  are  not  to  negledl  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  aphtha?  themfelves,.  fuch  as  detergent 
and  foftening  gargles  made  of  the  decodtion  of  figs, 
with  the  addition  of  honey  of  rofes,  a  little  vinegar, 
and  fome  tindlure  of  myrrh. 

Order  IV.  HiEMORRHAGLE.  S34 

Haemorrhages. 

Hsemorrhagiae,  Fog.  Clafs  II.  Ord.  I.  Hoffm.  II. 

194.  Junck.  5. 

Sanguifluxus,  Sauv.  Clafs  IX.  Ord.-  I.  Sag - 
Clafs  V.  Order  I. 

Genus  XXXVI.  EPISTAXIS.-  *35 

Bleeding  at  the  Nose. 

Haemorrhagia,  Sauv.  gen.  239.  Lin .  173.  Sag. 
gen.  174. 

Haemorrhagia  narium,  Hoffm.  II;  196.  Junck.  6. 

Haemorrhagia' plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  22.  Hoffm.  IL 
198. 

The  other  fpecies  enumerated  by  authors  are  all 
fymptomatic. 

Defcription .  The  milder  fpecies  of  this  haemorrhage 
comes  on  more  frequently  in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
and  for  the  moft  part  without  giving  any  warning,  or 
being  attended  with  any  inconvenience  ;  but  the 
lefs  benign  kind  is  preceded  by  feveral  remarkable 
fymptoms.  Thefe  are,  congeftions  of  the  blood  fome¬ 
times  in  one  part,  and  fometimes  in  another,  and 
which  are  often  very  troublefome  in  the  Tides  of  the 
head  ;  there  is  a  rednefs  of  the  cheeks  ;  an  inflation  of 
the  face,  and  of  the  veffels  of  the  neck  and  temples  ; 
a  tinnitus  aurium;  a  heavy  pain  of  the  eyes,  with  a  pro- 
1  irinence 
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Hsemof-  minence,  drynefs,  and  fparks ;  there  is  a  vertiginous 
rhagicX.  afFe6lion  of  the  head,  with  an  itching  of  the  noftrils, 
-v— '  and  a  fenfe  of  weight,  efpecially  about  the  root  of  the 
'  nofe.  In  fome  the  fleep  is  difturbed  with  dreams  about 

blood,  fire,  &c.  Frequently  the  belly  is  coftive,  there 
is  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine,  a  fupprefljon 
of  fweat,  coldnefs  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  tenfion 
of  the  hypochondria,  efpecially  the  right  one. 

Caufes,  See.  This  hemorrhage  may  occur  at  any 
time  of  life  ;  but  mod  commonly  happens  to  young 
perfons,  owing  to  the  peculiar  date  of  the  fyftem  at 
that  time.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  after  the 
nucptu  and  during  the  date  of  manhood,  at  which 
time  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  a  plethoric  date  of  the 
fyftem  ;  to  a  determination  of  the  blood,  by  habit,  to 
the  vedels  of  the  nofe ;  or  to  the  particular  weaknefs 
of  thefe  vedels. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  difeafe  maybe  confidered  as  an 
arterial  haemorrhage,  and  depending  upon  an  arterial 
plethora ;  but  it  fometimes  occurs  in  the  decline  ot 
life,  and  may  then  be  confidered  as  the  fign  of  a  ve¬ 
nous  plethora  in  the  vedels  of  the  head.  It  often  hap-  v 
pens  at  any  period  of  life  in  certain  febrile  difeafes, 
which  are  altogether  or  partly  of  an  inflammatory  na¬ 
ture,  and  which  {how  a  particular  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  vedels  of  the  head.  As  by  this  evacua¬ 
tion,  other  difeafes  are  often  removed,  it  may  on  thefe 
occafions  be  deemed  truly  critical.  It  happens  to  per¬ 
fons  of  every  conditution  and  temperament ;  but  mod 
frequently  to  the  plethoric  and  fanguine,  and  more 
commonly  to  men  than  women.  . 

Prognojis .  In  young  people,  the  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  may  be  cotifidered  as  a  flight  difeafe,  and  fcarce 
worth  notice.  But,  even  in  young  perfons,  when  it  re¬ 
curs  very  frequently  and  in  great  quantity,  it  is  alarm¬ 
ing  ;  and  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  mark  of  an  arterial 
plethora,  which  in  the  decline  of ‘life  may  give  the 
blood  a  determination  to  parts  from  which  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  would  be  more  dangerous  ;  and  this  will  require 
more  particular  attention  as  the  marks  of  plethora  and 
congeflion  preceding  the  haemorrhage  are  more  conti- 
derable,  and  as  the  flowing  of  the  blood  is  attended 
with  a  more  confiderable  degree  of  febrile  diforder. 
Thefe  confequences  are  more  efpecially  to  be  dreaded, 
when  the  epiftaxis  happens  to  perfons  after  their  cutpny 
returning  frequently  and  violently.  Even  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  life,  however,  it  may  be  confidered  as  in  ltfelf 
x’ery  falutary  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  a  mark  of  a 
*  dangerous  Hate  of'  the  fyftem,  i.  e.  of  a  ftrong  tend¬ 
ency  to  a  venous  plethora  in  the  head,  and  it  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  been  often  followed  by  apoplexy,  palfy,  Sc c. 
When  it  happens  in  febrile  difeafes,  and  is  in  pretty 
large  quantity,  it  may  be  generally  confidered  as  criti¬ 
cal  and  falutary  ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  too  profufe, 
and  thus  becomes  dangerous.  It  fometimes  occurs 
during  the  eruptive  fever  of  fome  exanthemata,  and  is 
in  fuch  cafes  fometimes  falutary  ;  but  if  thefe  exanthe¬ 
mata  be  accompanied  with  any  putrid  difpoiition,  this 
haemorrhage,  as  well  as  artificial  bloodlettings,  may 
have  a  very  bad  tendency. 

Cure.  The  treatment  in  cafes  of  epiftaxis  may  be 
referred  to  two  heads,  i/l ,  The  treatment  during  the 
time  of  the  difeharge  ;  and,  idly.  The  treatment  after 
the  difeharge  is  ftopt,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
return  of  it.  During  the  former  of  thefe  periods,  it 
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is  neceffary  in  the  firft  place  to  confider  whether  the  Epiftaxis. 
difeharge  fhould  be  left  to  its  natural  coui  fe  or  ftop-  v  L-* 
ped  by  artificial  means.  In  determining  this  queftion, 
regard  muft  by  paid  to  the  quantity  of  the  difeharge  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  blood  ;  the  conftitution  with 
which  epiftaxis  occurs  ;  the  former  habit  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  and  the  confequences  which  refult  from  the 
difeharge.  When,  from  due  confideration  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  further  eva¬ 
cuation  would  be  attended  with  bad  confequences, 
though  this  difeafe  has  been  generally  thought  very 
flight,  it  fhould  feldom  be  left  to  the  condud  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  in  all  cafes  it  fhould  be  moderated  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  patient  in  cool  air,  by  giving  cold  drink,  by 
keeping  the  body  and  head  ered,  by  avoiding  any 
blowing  of  the  nofe,  fpeaking,  or  other  irritation  ;  and 
if  the  blood  has  flowed  for  fome  time  without  fhowing 
any  tendency  to  ftop,  we  are  to  attempt  the  fupprei- 
fion  of  the  hemorrhage,  by  prefling  the  noftril  from 
which  the  blood  flows,  wafhing  the  face  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  or  applying  this  to  fome  other  parts  of  the  bod) . 

Thefe  meafures  Dr  Cullen  judges  to  be  proper  even  on 
"  the  firft  attacks,  and  in  young  perfons  where  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  the  leaft  hazardous :  but  they  will  ftill  be  more 

requifite  if  the  difeafe  frequently  recurs  without  any 
external  violence  ;  if  the  returns  happen  to  perfons 
difpofed  to  a  plethoric  habit ;  and  more  particularly 
if  the  figns  of  plethora  appear  in  the  fymptoms  pre¬ 
ceding  the  difeharge. 

When  the  bleeding  is  fo  profufe  that  the  pulte  be¬ 
comes  weak  and  the  face  pale,  every  means  muft  be 
ufed  to  put  a  ftop  to  it,  and  that  whether  the  patient 
be  young  or  old.  Befides  thofe  methods  above  men¬ 
tioned,  we  muft  ufe  aftringents  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  ;  but  the  latter  are  the  moft  powerful,  and  the 
choice  of  thefe  may  be  left  to  the  furgeon.  The  in¬ 
ternal  aftringents  are  either  vegetable  or  foflil ;  but 
the  vegetable  aftringents  are  feldom  powerful  in  the 
cure  of  any  haemorrhages  except  thofe  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal.  The  foflil  aftringents  are  more  adive,  but 
differ  confiderably  in  ftrength  from  one  another.-~ 

The  chalybeates  appear  to  have  little  ftrength  :  the 
preparations  of  lead  are  more  powerful  ;  but  cannot  be 
employed,  on-account  of  their  pernicious  qualities,  un- 
lefs  in  cafes  of  the  utmoil  danger.  The  tmfiura  fatur- 
nina,  or  antiphthiftca,  is  a  medicine  of  very  little  ethca- 
cy,  either  from  the  finall  quantity  of  lead  it  contains, 
or  from  the  particular  ftate  in  which  it  is.  The  falelt, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  powerful  aftringent, 
feems  to  be  alum. 

For  fupprefiing  this  and  other  hemorrhages,  many 
fuperftitious  remedies  and  charms  have  been  ufed,  and 
faid  to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs.  This  has 
probably  been  owing  to  the  miftake  of  the  by-ftanders, 
who  have  fuppofed  that  the  fpontaneous  ceffation 
of  the  haemorrhage  was  owing  to  their  remedy.  At 
the  fame  time  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  fuch  re¬ 
medies  have  fometimes  been  ufeful,  by  lmprefiing  the 
mind  with  horror  or  dread.  Opiates  have  fometimes 
proved  fuceefsful  in  removing  haemorrhages;  and 
when  the  fulnefs  and  inflammatory  diathefis  of  the  fy- 
•  Item  have  been  previoufly  taken  off  by  bleeding,  they 
may,  in  Dr  Cullen’s  opinion,  be  ufed  with  fafety  and 
advantage.  Ligatures  have  been  applied  upon  the 
limbs,  for  retarding  the  return  of  the  venous  Hood 
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{aemor-  from  the  extremities  ;  but  their  ufe  feems  to  be  am- 
:hagiae.  biguous.  In  the  cafe  of  profufe  haemorrhages,  no 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  patient  from  faint¬ 
ing,  as  this  is  often  the  moft  certain  means  of  flop¬ 
ping  them. 

Genus  XXXVII.  HAEMOPTYSIS. 
Spitting  of  Blood * 

Haemoptyfis,  Sauv .  gen.  240.  Lin*  179*  & r°g •  84* 
Sag.  gen.  175.  Junck .  8. 

Hcemoptoe,  Boerh *  1198. 

Sanguinis  fluxus  ex  pulmonibus,  Hoffm *  II*  202. 

Sp.  I.  Haemoptysis  from  Plethora * 

Sp.  II.  Haemoptysis  from  External  Violence * 

Haemoptyfis  accidentalis,  Sauv*  fp.  I. 

Haemoptyfis  habitualis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Haemoptyfis  traumatica,  Sauv*  fp.  12. 

Sp.  III.  Haemoptysis  with  Phthifis. 

Haemoptyfis  phthifica,  Sauv *  fp.  9. 

Haemoptyfis  ex  tuberculo  pulmonum,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Sp.  IV.  The  Calculous  Haemoptysis. 

Haemoptyfis  calculofa,  Sauv*  fp.  14. 

Sp.  V.  The.  Vicarious  Haemoptysis * 

Haemoptyfis  catamenialis,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Haemoptyfis  periodica,  Sauv .  fp.  5. 

Defcripiion*  This  haemorrhage  commonly  begins  with 
a  fenfe  of  weight  and  anxiety  in  the  elicit,  fome  unea- 
fmefs  in  breathing,  pain  of  the  breafl  or  other  parts  of 
the  thorax,  and  fome  fenfe  of  heat  under  the  flernum  : 
and  very  often  it  is  preceded  by  a  faltiih  tafle  in  the 
mouth.  Immediately  before  the  appearance  of  blood, 
a  degree  of  irritation  is  felt  at  the  top  of  the  larynx. 
The  perfon  attempts  to  relieve  this  by  hawking,  which 
brings  up  a  little  florid  and  fomewhat  frothy  blood. 
The  irritation  returns  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  blood 
of  a  fimilar  kind  is  brought  up,  with  fome  noife  in  the 
windpipe,  as  of  air  palling  through  a  fluid.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  at  the  very  firlt,  the  blood  comes  up 
with  coughing,  or  at  leail  fomewhat  of  coughing,  and 
accompanies  the  hawking  above  mentioned. 

The  blood  is  fometimes  at  flrfl  in  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  and  foon  difappears  ;  but  in  other  cafes,  cfpecially 
when  it  frequently  recurs,  it  is  in  greater  quantity, 
and  often  continues  to  appear  at  times  for  feveral  days 
together.  It  is  fometimes  profufe,  but  rarely  in  fucli 
quantity  as  either  by  its  excefs  or  by  a  fudden  fuffoca- 
tion  to  prove  immediately  mortal. 

It  is  not  always  eafy  to  difeover  whether  the  blood 
evacuated  by  the  mouth  proceeds  from  the  internal 
furface  of  the  mouth  itfelf,  from  the  fauces  or  adjoin¬ 
ing  cavities  of  the  nofe,  from  the  ftomach,  or  from 
the  lungs.  It  is,  however,  very  neceffary  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  different  cafes  ;  and  for  this  Dr  Cullen  offers 
the  following  coniiderations. 

1.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from  fome  part  of  the 
internal  furface  of  the  mouth,  it  comes  out  without 
any  hawking  or  coughing  ;  and  generally,  upon  in- 
4pe£tion,  the  caufe  is  evident. 

2*  When  blood  proceeds  from  the  fauces,  or  ad- 
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joining  cavities  of  the  nofe,  it  may  be  brought  out  by  Haimop- 
hawking,  and  fometimes  by  coughing.  In  this  cafe, 
there  may  be  a  doubt  concerning  its  real  fource,  and  v 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the 
thoughts  that  the  blood  does  not  come  from  the  lungs. 

But  the  phyfician  muff  remember  that  the  lungs  are 
much  more  frequently  the  fource  of  a  haemorrhage 
than  the  fauces.  The  latter  feldom  happens  but  to 
perfons  who  have  before  been  liable  to  a  haemorrhage 
from  the  nofe,  or  to  dome  evident  caufe  of  erofion  ; 
and  in  mod  cafes,  by  looking  into  the  fauces,  the  di- 
ftillation  of  the  blood  from  thence  will  be  perceived. 

3.  When  blood  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  brought  up  will  commonly  fhow  from 
whence  it  comes  ;  but,  independent  of  that,  it  may 
alfo  be  known  from  the  caufes  of  haemoptyfis  from 
the  lungs,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  having  pre¬ 
ceded. 

4.  When  vomiting  accompanies  the  throwing  out 
of  blood  from  the  mouth,  we  may  generally  know  the 
fource  from  whence  it  proceeds,  by  confldering  that 
blood  does  not  proceed  fo  frequently  from  the  ftomach 
as  from  the  lungs  ;  that  blood  proceeding  from  the 
ftomach  commonly  appears  in  greater  quantity  than 
from  the  lungs.  The  pulmonary  blood  alfo  is  ufually 
of  a  florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  little  frothy 
mucus  only  ;  but  the  blood  from  the  ftomach  is  of  a 
darker  colour,  more  grumous,  and  mixed  with  the 
other  contents  of  the  ftomach.  The  coughing  or 
vomiting,  as  the  one  or  the  other  happens  iirft  to 
arife,  may  fometimes  point  out  the  fource  of  the  blood  ; 
and  this  hath  alfo  its  peculiar  antecedent  figns  and 
caufes. 

Caufes,  See.  An  haemoptyfis  may  be  produced  at 
any  time  of  life  by  external  violence  ;  and,  in  adult 
perfons,  while  the  arterial  plethora  prevails  in  the 
fyftem,  i.  e*  from  the  age  of  16  to  35,  an  haemoptyfis 
may  at  any  time  be  produced  merely  by  a  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  lungs.  More  frequently,  however,  it  arifes 
from  a  faulty  proportion  between  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs  and  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is 
often  an  hereditary  difeafe,  which  implies  a  peculiar 
and  faulty  conformation. 

This  difeafe  efpecially  happens  to  perfons  who  dif¬ 
eover  the  fmaller  capacity  of  their  lungs  by  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  their  cheit,  and  by  the  prominence  of  their 
fhoulders  ;  which  laft  is  a  mark  of  their  having  been 
long  liable  to  a  difficulty  of  refpiration.  In  fuch  cafes, 
too,  the  difeafe  very  frequently  happens  to  perfons  of 
a  fanguine  temperament,  in  whom  particularly  the 
arterial  plethora  prevails.  It  happens  alfo  to  perfons 
of  a  flender  delicate  make,  of  which  a  long  neck  is  a 
mark;  to  perfons  of  much  fenfibility  and  irritability, 
and  therefore  of  quick  parts  ;  to  perfons  who  have 
formerly  been  liable  to  haemorrhages  from  the  nofe  ; 
to  thofe  who  have  fuffered  a  fuppreffion  of  any  ufual 
haemorrhage,  the  moft  frequent  inftance  of  which  is  in 
females  who  have  fuffered  a  fuppreffion  of  their  men- 
ftrual  flux  ;  and,  laftly,  to  perfons  who  have  fuffered 
the  amputation  of  any  confiderable  limb.  . 

All  this  conftitutes  the  predifponent  caufe  of  hae- 
moptylis  ;  and  the  difeafe  may  happen  merely  from 
the  predifponent  caufe  ariftng  to  a  confiderable  height. 

But  in  thofe  who  are  already  predifpofed,  it  is  often 
brought  on  by  the  concurrence  of  various  occafioual 
E  e  and 
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Haemor-  and  exciting  caufes.  One  of  thefe,  and  perhaps  a  fre- 

rhagian  qUent  one,  is  external  heat;  which,  even  when  in  no 

v - v - '  great  degree,  brings  on  the  difeafe  in  fpring,  and  the 

beginning  of  fummer,  while  the  heat  rarefiqs  the  blood 
more  than  it  relaxes  the  folids,  which  had  before  been 
contradled  by  the  cold  of  winter.  Another  exciting 
caufe  is  a  fudden  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  efpecially  when  concurring  with  any  effort 
in  bodily  exercife.  The  effort  too,  alone,  may  often 
be  the  exciting  caufe  in  thofe  who  are  already  pre- 
difpofed  ;  and  more  particularly  any  violent  exercife 
of  vefpiration.  In  the  predifpofed,  alfo,  the  difeafe  may 
be  occafioned  by  any  degree  of  external  violence. 

Prognojis .  Hasmoptyfis  may  fometimes  be  no  more 
dangerous  than  a  haemorrhage  from  the  nofe  ;  as  when 
it  happens  to  females,  in  confequence  of  a  fuppreffion 
of  their  menfes  ;  when,  without  any  marks  ot  predif- 
pofition,  it  arifes  from  external  violence  ;  or,  from 
whatever  pufe  arifing,  when  it  leaves  no  cough,  dyfp- 
ncea,  or  other  affedtion  of  the  lungs,  behind  it.  But, 
«ven  in  thefe  cafes,  a  danger  may  arife  from  too  large 
a  wound  being  made  in  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  from 
any  quantity  of  red  blood  being  led  to  flagnate  in  the 
cavity  of  the  bronchise,  and  particularly  from  any  de¬ 
termination  of  the  blood  being  made  into  the  veffels  of 
the  lungs,  which  by  renewing  the  haemorrhage  may 
have  thefe  confcquences. 

Cure .  In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  with  a  view 
©f  Hopping  the  difeharge,  it  is  firfl  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  thofe  meafures  which  tend  to  diminiffi  the 
impetus  by  which  the  blood  is  expelled.  This  is  to 
be  effected  by  a  removal  of  plethora  when  it  exifts  ;  by 
diminifhing  the  general  impetus  of  circulation  ;  by  di- 
minifhing  local  increafed  adlion  when  it  takes  place  in 
the  veffels  of  the  lungs  ;  and  by  producing  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  blood  to  other  parts  of  the  fyffem  remote 
from  the  lungs.  But  belides  pra&ices  diminifhing 
impetus,  it  is  c«ften  alfo  neceffary  to  employ  fuch  as 
augment  the  refinance  to  the  paffage  of  blood  through 
the  ruptured  veffels  of  the  lungs.  With  thefe  views 
a  variety  of  p  radices  may  be  employed,  particularly 
bloodletting,  refrigerants,  fedatives,  aftringents,  and 
the  like. 

On  this  fubjed  Dr  Cullen  differs  from  thofe  who 
preferibe  chalybeates  and  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
cure  of  hoemoptyfis.  Both  of  thefe,  he  obferves,  con¬ 
tribute  to  increafe  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  then  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  fyffem,  and  the  haemoptyfis  from  predifpo- 
tion  is  always  accompanied  with  fuch  a  diathefis.  In- 
ftead  of  thefe,  therefore,  he  recommends  bloodletting 
in  greater  or  fmaller  quantity,  and  more  or  lefs  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  as  the  fyniptorms  fhall  dired.  At  the 
fame  time  cooling  purgatives  are  to  be  employed,  and 
every  part  of  the  antiphlogiffic  regimen  is  to  be  flridly 
enjoined.  In  the  London  Medical  Obfervations,  the 
ufe  of  nitre  is  greatly  recommended  by  Dr  Dickfon, 
to  whom  its  efficacy  was  made  known  by  Dr  Lether- 
land,  phyfician  to  St  Thomas’s  Hofpital.  The  moft 
commodious  method  of  exhibiting  it  he  found  was  in 
an  eleduary.  '  Four  ounces  of  eonferve  of  rofes  were 
made  into  an  eleduary  with  half  an  ounce  of  nitre  ; 
of  which  the  bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg  was  direded  to 
be  given,  four,  fix,  or  eight  times  a  day,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  cafe.  The  good  ehects  of  this,  he 
tells  us,  have  often  affoni filed  him  ;  and  when  given 
early  in  the  difeaffi,  he  fays  he  can  depend  as  much 
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upon  it  for  the  cure  of  an  haemoptyfis,  a*  on  the  bark  Haemop. 
for  the  cure  of  an  intermittent.  He  agrees  with  Dr 
Cullen,  however,  that  in  thofe  cafes  where  there  is 
any  hardnefs  in  the  pulfe,  and  which  almoff  always 
happens,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  venefedion.  A  cool 
regimen,  and  quiet  of  body  and  mind,  are  certainly 
ufeful ;  but  Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that  fome  kinds  of 
geftation,  fuch  as  failing,  and  travelling  in  an  eafy  car¬ 
riage  on  fmooth  roads,  have  often  proved  a  remedy. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  exhibit  frequently  a  fmall  dofe  of  an  opiate. 

Dr  Dickfon  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  nitre  joined  with 
fpermaceti,  or  pulv.  e  tragacanth .  comp •  has  produced 
equally  good  effeds  with  the  eleduary  above  mention¬ 
ed  ;  in  the  compofition  of  which  he  at  firft  confidered 
the  eonferve  only  as  a  vehicle  for  the  nitre,  though  he 
means  not  to  infmuate  that  the  former  is  totally  deffi- 
tute  of  efficacy. 

When  this  hemorrhage  has  refilled  other  modes  of 
cure,  and  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  even  from  the 
mere  quantity  of  blood  evacuated,  that  the  patient  may 
fink  under  the  difeharge,  blifters,  particularly  when 
applied  to  the  bread,  are  often  had  recourfe  to  with 
great  advantage  ;  and  the  vitriolic  acid,  properly  di¬ 
luted,  both  as  an  aftringent  and  refrigerant,  is  often 
employed  with  very  good  effects. 

PHTHISIS.  *3/ 

Pulmonart  Consumption. 

Phthifis,  Sauv .  gen.  27 6.  Lin.  208.  Fog .  319. 

Sag.  I Ol.  Junch.  33. 

Phthifis  pulmonis,  Boerh.  X 196. 

Affedio  phthiiica,  five  tabes  pulmonalis,  Hojfm .  II. 

284. 

Sp.  I.  The  Incipient  Phthisis,  without  expedoration  138 
of  Pus. 

Phthifis  incipiens,  Horton,  Phyfiolog.  L.  II. cap.  3* 

Phthifis  ficca,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Sp.  II.  The  Confirmed  Phthisis ,  with  an  expedora-  *39 
tion  of  Pus. 

Phthifis  confirmata  auftorum. 

Phthifis  humida,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Sometimes,  notwithffanding  all  the  care  we  can 
take,  the  haemoptyfis  will  degenerate  into  a  phthffis 
pulmonalis,  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  ;  and  iome- 
times  an  hsemoptyfis  will  be  the  confequence  of  this 
dangerous  diforder.  It  has  been  indeed  iuppofed,  that 
an  ulceration  of  the  lungs  or  phthifis  was  the  natural 
and  almoff  neceffary  confequence  of  a  hsemoptyhs  : 
but,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  this  is  in  general  a  mif- 
take  ;  for  there  are  many  inffances  of  a  hamioptytfs 
from  external  violence  without  being  followed  by  any 
ulceration.  The  fame  thing  has  often  been  obferved 
where  the  hsemoptyfis  arofe  from  an  internal  caufe  ; 
and  this  not  only  in  young  perfons,  when  the  difeafe 
returned  for  feveral  times,  but  when  it  has  often  re¬ 
curred  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  life  ;  and  it  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  that  a  rupture  of  the  veiitls  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  of  the  veffels  of  the  nofe,  may  be 
fornetimes  healed.  The  caufes  of  phthifis,  therefore, 

Dr  Cullen  reduces  to  five  heads.  1.  A  haemoptyfis. 

M.  A  fuppuratioo  of  the  lungs  in  confequence  of  a 
~  pneumonia. 
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Hsmor-  pneumonia.  3.  A  catarrh.  4.  An  aftlima ;  and,  5. 

rhagiar.  Tubercles. 

— « 1.  When  a  phthifis  arifes  from  a  hoemoptyfis,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  occafioned  by  particular  circum¬ 
ftances  ;  and  what  thefe  circumftances  are,  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  eafily  known.  It  it  poilible,  that  merely  the 
degree  of  rupture,  or  frequently  repeated  rupture,  pre¬ 
venting  the  wound  from  healing,  may  occaiion  an  ul¬ 
cer  ;  or  it  is  poilible,  thdt  red  blood  effufed,  and  not 
brought  up  entirely  by  coughing,  may,  by  ftagnating 
in  the  bronchia,  become  acrid,  and  erode  the  parts. 
But  thefe  hypothefes  are  not  fupported  by  any  certain 
evidence  ;  and  from  many  obfervations  we  are  led  to 
think,  that  feveral  other  circumftances  muft  concur  in 
producing  the  difeafe  from  hremoptyfis. 

2.  The  fecond  caufe  of  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs 
mentioned  above  is  a  fuppuration  formed  in  confe- 
quence  of  pneumonia.  When  a  pneumonia,  with  fymp- 
toms  neither  very  violent  nor  very  flight,  has  conti¬ 
nued  for  many  days,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  end  in  a 
fuppuration  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  days  ;  for,  not  only  after  the  fourth,  but 
even  after  the  tenth  day,  there  have  been  examples  of 
a  pneumonia  ending  by  a  refolution  ;  and  if  the  dif¬ 
eafe  has  fuffered  fome  intermiflion,  and  again  recurred, 
there  may  be  inftances  of  a  refolution  happening  at  a 
much  later  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe 
than  that  juft  now  mentioned.  But  if  a  moderate 
difeafe,  in  fpite  of  proper  remedies  employed,  be  pro- 
traded  to  the  14th  day  without  any  confiderable  re- 
miflion,  a  fuppuration  is  pretty  certainly  to  be  exped- 
ed  ;  and  it  will  be  more  certain  ftill,  if  no  ftgns  of  re¬ 
folution  have  appeared,  or  if  an  expedoration  which 
had  appeared  fhall  have  again  ceafed,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  has  continued  or  increafed,  while  the  other 
fymptoms  have  been  rather  abated. 

That  in  a  pneumonia,  the  efFufion  is  made  which 
may  lay  the  foundation  *of  a  fuppuration,  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing  becoming 
greater  when  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  pofture,  or 
when  the  patient  can  lie  more  eafily  on  the  affeded 
fide.  That,  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fuppuration  is  adually 
begun,  may  be  inferred  from  the  patient’s  being  fre¬ 
quently  affeded  with  flight  cold  ftiiverings,  and  with  a 
fenfe  of  cold  felt  fometimes  in.  one  fometimes  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  body.  We  form  the  fame  conclu- 
fion  alfo  from  the  ftate  of  the  pnlfe,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  lefs  frequent  and  fofter,  but  fometimes  quicker 
than  before.  That  a  fuppuration  is  already  formed, 
may  be  inferred  from  there  being  a  confiderable  re- 
miffion  of  the  pain  which  had  before  fublifted  ;  while 
with  this  the  cough,  and  efpecially  the  dyfpnoea,  con¬ 
tinue,  and  are  rather  increafed.  At  the  fame  time 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  rather  increafed,  the  fe- 
veriih  ftate  f lifters  confiderable  exacerbations  every  even¬ 
ing,  and  by  degrees  a  hedic  fever  in  all  its  circum¬ 
ftances  comes  to  be  formed. 

In  this  ftate  of  fymptoms,  we  conclude  very  confi¬ 
dently,  that  an  abfeefs,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  vomica ,  is 
formed  in  fome  part  of  the  pleura,  and  moft  frequently 
in  that  portion  of  it  invefting  the  lungs.  Here  purulent 
matter  frequently  remains  for  fome  time,  as  if  enclofed 
in  a  cyft  ;  but  commonly  not  long  before  it  comes  to 
be  either  abforbed  and  transferred  to  fome  other  part 
of  the  body,  or  breaks  through  into  the  cavity  of  the 
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lungs,  or  into  that  of  the  thorax.  In  the  latter  cafe  it  Phth 

produces  the  difeafe  called  empyema  ;  but  it  is  when - v- 

the  matter  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  bronchia; 
that  it  properly  conftitutes  the  phthifis  pulmonalis.  In 
the  cafe  of  empyema,  the  chief  circumftances  of  a 
phthilis  are  indeed  alfo  prefent :  but  we  fhall  here  con¬ 
sider  only  that  cafe  in  which  the  abfeefs  of  the  lungs 
gives  occafion  to  a  purulent  expedoration. 

An  abfeefs  of  the  lungs,  in  confequence  of  pneumo¬ 
nia,  is  not  always  followed  by  a  phthifis  :  for  fome¬ 
times  a  hedic  fever  is  not  formed  ;  the  matter  poured 
into  the  broncliiae  is  a  proper  and  benign  pus,  which 
frequently  is  coughed  up  very  readily,  and  fpit  out  ; 
and  though  this  purulent  expedoration  fhould  continue 
for  fome  time,  if  it  be  without  hedic  fever,  the  ulcer 
foon  heals,  and  every  morfyid  fymptom  difappears. 

This  has  fo  frequently  happened,  that  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  neither  the  accefs  of  the  air,  nor  the  con- 
ftant  motion  of  the  lungs,  will  prevent  an  ulcer  of 
thefe  parts  from  healing,  if  the  matter  of  it  be  well- 
conditioned.  An  abfeefs  of  the  lungs,  therefore,  does 
not  neceffarily  produce  the  phthilis  pulmonalis  ;  and  if 
it  be  followed  by  fuch  a  difeafe,  it  muft  be  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  particular  circumftances  which  corrupt  the 
purulent  matter  produced,  render  it  unfuitable  to  the 
healing  of  the  ulcer,  and  at  the  fame  time  make  it  af¬ 
ford  an  acrimony,  which,  abforbed,  produces  a  hedic 
fever  and  its  confequences. 

The  corruption  of  the  matter  of  fuch  abfeeffes  may 
be  owing  to  fever'd  caufes  ;  as,  1.  That  the  matter 
effufed  during  the  .  /iflammation  had  not  been  a  pure 
ferum  fit  to  be  converted  into  a  laudable  pus,  but  had 
been  joined  with  other  matters  which  prevented  that, 
and  gave  a  conf  derable  acrimony  to  the  whole.  Or, 

2.  That  the  matter  effufed  and  converted  into  pus, 
merely  by  long  ftagnation  in  a  vomica,  or  by  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  an  empyema,  had  been  fo  corrupted  a3 
to  become  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  pus  in  the  healing 
of  the  ulcer.  Thefe  feem  to  be  poffihlc  caufes  of  the 
corruption  of  matter  in  abfeeffes,  fo  as  to  make  it  the 
occaiion  of  a  phthifis  in  perfons  otherwife  found  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  a  pneumonic  abfeefs  efpecially  pro¬ 
duces  phthilis  when  it  happens  to  perfons  previoufly 
difpofed  to  that  difeafe,  and  therefore  only  as  concur¬ 
ring  with  fome  other  caufes  of  it. 

3.  The  third  canfe  fuppofed  to  produce  a  phthilis 
is  a  catarrh  ;  which,  in  many  cafes,  feems  in  length  of 
time  to  have  the  expedoration  of  mucus  proper  to  it 
gradually  changed  to  an  expedoration  of  pus  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  by  the  addition  of  a  hedic  fever,  the 
difeafe,  which  was  at  lirft  a  pure  catarrh,  is  changed 
into  a  phthifis.  But  this  fuppofition  is,  in  the  opinion 
at  leaft  of  fome  phyficians,  liable  to  feveral  difficulties. 

The  catarrh  is  properly  an  affedion  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  analogous  to  the 
coryza  and  lefs  violent  kinds  of  cynanche  tonfillaris, 
which  very  feldom  end  in  flip purat ion.  And  although 
a  catarrh  fhould  be  difpofed  to  do  fo,  the  ulcer  produ¬ 
ced  might  readily  heal  up,  as  it  does  in  the  cafe  of  a 
cynanche  tonfillaris  ;  and  therefore  Ihould  not  produce 
a  phthifis. 

Further,  The  catarrh,  as  purely  the  effed  of  cold,  is 
generally  a  mild  difeafe  as  well  as  of  ihort  duration  ; 
and,  according  to  Dr  Cullen,  there  are  at  moft  but 
very  few  of  the  numerous  cafes  of  it,  which  can  be  faid 
Ee  3  to 
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LU  I Uiuvu  ~  r .  In  all  thefe  cafes  in  which 

this  feems  to  have  happened,  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  perfons  abetted  were  peculiarly  predifpofed  to 
plithifis  ;  and  the  beginning  of  phthifis.  fo  often  refem- 
bles  a  catarrh,  that  it  may  have  been  miftaken  for  fuch 
a  difeafe.  It  often  happens  alfo,  to  increafe  the  fal¬ 
lacy,  that  the  application  of  cold,  which  is  the  moft 
frequent  caufe  of  catarrh,  is  alfo  frequently  the  excit¬ 
ing  caufe  of  the  cough,  which  proves  to  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  phthifis.  t 

Many  pliyficians  have  fuppofed  that  an  acrimony  oi 
the  fluids  eroding  fome  of  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  is  a 
frequent  caufe  of  ulceration  and  phthifis;.  but  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  Dr  Cullen  to  be  a  mere  fuppofition.  He  ac- 
knowledges,  that  in  many  cafes  an  acrimony  fubhfting 
in  fome  part  of  the  fluids  is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ; 
but  obferves  that  it  is  at  the  fame  time  probable,  that 
this  acrimony  operates  by  producing  tubercles,  rather 
than  by  any  dire&  erofion. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  obje&ions,  experience 
affords  numerous  examples  of  cafes  in  which  a  difeafe 
long  fubfifting  under  the  form  of  catarrh  has  at  lafl  de¬ 
generated  into  phthifis,  and  proved  fatal  from  fuper- 
vening  he£lic  fever.  It  muff,  however,  at.  the  fame 
time  be  allowed,  that  catarrh,  degenerating  into  a 
chronic  date  after  fubfifting  for  many  years,  has  of  lt- 
felf  often  proved  fatal  without  inducing  phthifis. 

4.  If  phthifis  does  not  frequently  follow  catarrh,  it 

is  Hill  more  rarely  a  confequence  of  afthma.  Enumer¬ 
able  examples  are  unqueftionably  afforded  of  that  dif¬ 
eafe  fubfifting  for  many  years  without  any  fymptom 
whatever  of  phthifis  as  a  confequence  of  it.  But  at 
the  fame  time,  there  are  unqueftionable  examples  of 
phthifis  deriving  its  origin  from  afthma  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  happens  only  in  cafes  where  a  peculiar 
Hate  of  the  lungs  at  the  fame  time  takes  place  :  But 
without  the  concurrence  of  afthma,  this  ftate  would 
not  of  itfelf  have  been  fufficient  for  inducing  the  af¬ 
fection.  .  j  1  1  -r 

5.  Of  all  the  caufes  formerly  mentioned,  phthiiis 

moft  frequently  arifes  from  tubercles.  Dr  Simmons 
informs  us,  that  he  has  had  opportunities  of  infpe&ing 
the  bodies  of  many  people  who  died  in  this  way,  and 
never  found  them  totally  abfent.  He  has  likewife  feen 
them  in  fubjeCts  of  different  ages,  who  had  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  no  fymptoms  of  an  affedtion  of  the  breaft 
during  their  lifetime.  In  thefe,  however,  they  were 
fmall,  and  few  in  number.  This  proves  that  they  may 
exift  without  inconvenience  till  they  begin  to  difturb 
the  funClions  of  the  lungs  by  their  lize  and  number  ; 
or  till  fome  degree  of  inflammation  be  excited,  either 
by  accidental  caufes,  or  by  certain  changes  that  take 
place  within  their  fubftance  ;  for  as  yet  we  know  but 
little  of  their  true  nature.  Thefe  little  tumors  vary  in 
their  confiftence  ;  in  fome  they  are  compofed  of  a 
pulpy  fubftance,  and  in  others  approach  more  to  the 
nature  of  feirrhus.  They  are  moft  commonly  formed 
in  confequence  of  a  certain  conftitutional  predifpofi- 
tion  ;  but  whatever  is  capable  of  occafloning  a  morbid 
irritability  of  the  lungs  feems  alfo  to  be  capable  of  ge¬ 
nerating  them.  Thus  the  fpafmodic  afthma  frequent¬ 
ly  ends  in  tubercles  and  confumption  ;  and  it  is  not 
vnufual  for  millers,  ftone -cutters,  and  others,  to  die 
confumptive,  from  their  being  fo  conftantly  expofed 
to  duft,  which  in  thefe  cafes  probably  afts  by  produ- 
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cing  fimilar  concretions  :  and  Dr  Kirkland  obferves, 
that  feythe-grinders  are  fubjeCl  to  a  difeafe  of  the 
lungs,  from  particles  of  fand  mixing  with  iron-duft, 
which  among  tliemfelves  they  call  the  grinders  ret . 
Tubercles,  however,  in  by  much  the  greater  number 
of  inftances,  have  their  fource  from  a  fcrophulous  dif- 
pofltion  ;  and  fome  eminent  phyftcians  have  fuppofed 
that  the  generality  of  pulmonary  confumptionS  are  of 
this  kind.  This  notion,  however,  they  have  perhaps 
carried  too  far  :  they  have  probably  been  miffed  by 
thefe  tuberculous  concretions  which,  without  goodrea- 
fon,  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  difeafed  glands,  and  of 
courfe  analogous  to  the  glandular  affections  we  meet 
with  in  the  fcrophula.  Tubercles  may  likewife  fome- 
times  be  owing  to  the  fudden  rcpulfion  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  or  of  the  matter  of  exanthemata,  Sc c.  or  to 
other  caufes. 

The  perfons  who  are  moft  liable  to  confumption  are 
thofe  of  a  fair  complexion,  flue  and  foft  {kin,  florid 
cheeks,  and  a  {lender  make  ;  with  high  cheek-bones, 
hollow  temples,  long  neck,  ihoulders  Handing  out  like 
wings,  narrow  chcft,  and  a  remarkable  prominence  of 
the  proceffes  of  the  os  facrum.  #  To  thefe  marks  we 
may  add,  that  of  found  teeth ,  which,  as  the  difeafe  ad¬ 
vances,  ufually  become  of  a  milky  white  colour,  and 
more  or  lefs  tranfparent.  Of  thofe  who  are  carried  off 
by  this  difeafe,  Dr  Simmons  afferts,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  will  be  found  never  to  have  had  a  carious  tooth. 
This  circumftancc,  however,  does  not  feem  to  us  to 
hold  fo  generally  as  Dr  Simmons  is  difpofed  to  ima¬ 
gine  1  and  inftances  not  unfrequently  occur  of  patients 
dying  of  phthifis,  although  they  have  had  many  teeth 
fubje&ed  to  caries  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  beginning  even 
at  an  early  period  of  life. 

Perfons  of  the  above  deferiptiou  often  remain  for 
a  long  time  without  feeling  any  other  inconvenience 
than  fome  opprefliou  at  the  breaft  in  moift  weather, 
or  in  hot  apartments.  Their-  breathing  is  eafily  hur¬ 
ried,  fometimes  by  the  flighted;  motion  ;  and  the)'  be¬ 
come  languid,  paler,  and  thinner.  All  this  time, 
however,  they  feel  no  heat  or  painful  fenfation  in  the 
breaft.  As  the  evil  increafes,  the  patient  begins  to 
be  attacked  with  a  flight,  frequent,  and  dry  cough, 
which  is  moft  troublefome  in  the  night-time  But 
this,  by  proper  care,  is  often  relieved  ;  and  the  patient 
remains  in  this  ftate  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  even 
for  many  years,  if  he  be  fenfible  of  his  danger,  and 
careful  to  guard  againft  it  by  a  fuitable  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing.  More  commonly,  however,  we  find  the  cough 
increafing,  and  fometimes  accompanied  with  more  or 
lefs  catarrh.  This  is  ufually  aferibed  to  cold  ;  and 
but  too  generally  negle&ed,  till  the  difeafe  become 
alarming  by  its  obftinacy  and  its  effe&s.  .  This  may 
be  coniidered  as  the  beginning ,  or  firft  period,  of.  the 
difeafe.  During  this  ftage,  the  cough  is  fometimes 
dry  from  the  firft  ;  and  fometimes,  when  it  begins  m 
the  Form  of  a  catarrh,  is  attended  with  more  or  leis 
expe&oration  of  mucus. 

When  the  cough  begins  in  the  form  of  a  catarrh, 
and  appears  to  be  occafioned  by  an  increased  fecretion 
of  a  thin  faltiih  mucus  irritating  the  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  all  judieious  praftitioners  agree  in  recom¬ 
mending  an  attention  to  regimen,  the  free  ufe  of  dilut¬ 
ing  liquors,  bland  emuliions,  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  the 
taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood  if  there  be  muc 
®  *  inflammation 
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Hsemor*  inflammation,  the  inhaling  the  deams  of  warm  water 
rhagiae.  by  means  of  the  machine  contrived  for  that  purpofe, 
— *  and  the  occafional  ufe  of  fuch  a  dofe  of  elixir  parego- 
ricum  as  will  be  fufficient  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
bronchise,  and  to  promote  a  gentle  moiilure  on  the 
fkin.  Thefe  methods  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
efficacious,  efpecially  if  the  patient’s  chamber  be  of  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  he  carefully  avoid  expofure 
to  a  cold,  damp,  or  raw  air,  till  the  complaint  be  re¬ 
moved.  In  cafes  in  which  the  cough  has  been  ofidi- 
nate,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  confiderable. 
Dr  Simmons  has  often  experienced  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  warm  bath,  the  heat  of  which  did  not 
exceed  92 °.  When  this  is  had  recourfe  to,  the  patient 
ill  on  Id  remain  in  it  only  a  very  few  minutes,  and  go 
foon  afterwards  to  bed  ;  but  not  with  a  view  to  force 
a  fweat  by  an  increafed  weight  of  bedclothes,  as  is  too 
often  injudicioufly  praftifed. 

Patients  of  a  confumptive  habit,  who  have  had  an 
attack  of  this  kind  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  are 
particularly  liable  to  a  return  of  the  complaint  during 
the  continuance  of  the  cold  feafon,  on  the  flighted  oc- 
cafion  and  with  greater  violence.  A  relapfe  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  carefully  guarded  againfl ;  and  nothing  will 
be  found  to  do  this  more  effe&ually  than  the  ufe  of 
focks  and  a  flannel  under-waidcoat.  The  ufe  of  flan¬ 
nel  has  been  condemned  by  feveral  medical  writers  a3 
increafmg  the  infenfible  perfpiration  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  to  fay  nothing  of  fome  others  in  which  it 
may  be  ufeful,  it  will  in  general  be  found  to  have  the 
bed  effeCts.  It  will  prevent  a  too  great  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  lungs,  and  fhould  not  be  left  off  till  the 
approach  of  fummer.  In  fome  few  indances  in  which 
flannel  was  found  to  have  a  difagreeable  effeCt,  a  piece 
of  dimity,  worn  over  the  bread  next  the  ikin,  prevent¬ 
ed  the  return  of  colds  and  coughs  in  perfons  of  a  de¬ 
licate  habit,  who  had  before  been  liable  to  them  on  the 
flighted  occafions.  Shirts  made  of  cotton  cloth  are 
much  more  effeftual  than  linen  in  preferving  an  equable 
temperature  of  the  furface,  and  guarding  againd  the 
aftion  of  external  cold  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  they 
arc  much  more  pleafant  to  mod  people  than  even  the 
fined  flannel.  In  thefe  cafes,  cireumdances  that  are 
fcemingly  of  the  moil  trifling  nature  become  of  inv 
portance. 

Sometimes  the  cough  is  occafioned  by  an  immediate 
inflammation  of  fome  part  of  the  lungs,  from  fome 
of  the  ufual  caufes  of  inflammation  ;  and  when  this 
happens,  no  time  is  to  be  lod  in  removing  it.  To  do 
this  will  perhaps  require  more  than  one  bleeding,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  drift  attention  to  a  cooling  plan  of  diet, 
diluting  drinks,  the  inhalation  of  warm  .deams,  and  if 
convenient  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  ;  but  above  all, 
the  fpeedy  application  of  a  large  blider  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  fuppofed  feat  of  the  inflammation.  The 
cough,  in  this  cafe,  will  often  remain  after  the  original 
complaint  is  abated.  A  prudent  ufe  of  opiates  at 
bedtime,  either  by  themfelves  or  combined  with 
gummy  and  mucilaginous  medicines,  will  then  gene¬ 
rally  be  ufeful  as  a  fedative  and  antifpafmodic. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  catarrhal  cough  jud  now 
mentioned,  many  praftitioners  are  too  eager  to  admi- 
nider  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  view,  as  they  term 
it,  of  bracing  up  the  patient  :  but  this  never  fails  to 
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increafe  the  cough,  and  of  courie  to  do  great  and  very  Pbthifiv 
often  irreparable  mifehief. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  fubjeft  to 
obferve,  that  a  fymptomatm  cough,  which  has  its  rife 
not  from  catarrh,  or  from  an  immediate  inflammation 
of  the  lung??,  but  from  their  fympathy  with  the  llo- 
mach,  has  fometimes  laid  the  foundation  of  phthiiis, 
from  its  having  been  midaken,  and  of  courfe  impro¬ 
perly  treated.  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  a  redundancy 
or  vitiated  date  of  the  bile,  or  to  fome  affeftion  of 
the  domach,  which  it  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  define.  It 
is  fometimes  a  concomitant  of  other  bilious  fymptoms  ; 

•and  when  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  it  cannot  ealily 
be  midaken  ;  but  we  fometimes  find  it  occurring 
fingly,  and  in  general  attacking  perfons  of  a  fedentary 
life.  Dr  Stoll  of  Vienna,  who  has  noticed  this  cough, 
has  very  properly  given  it  the  name  of  tujfis fiomachica . 

This  complaint  is  fo  far  from  being  relieved  by  bleed¬ 
ing,  that  it  condantly  grows  worfe  after  it,  efpecially 
if  the  evacuation  be  in  any  confiderable  quantity.  The 
oily  remedies  feldom  fail  to  exafperate  this  cough, 
which  at  find  is  dry,  frequent,  and  often  extremely 
violent,  but  which,  feldom.  fails  to  give,  way  to  one  or 
two  gentle  pukes,  and  the  occafional  ufe  of  mild  ca¬ 
thartics.  The  cough,  as  in  other  cafes,  often  conti¬ 
nues  from  habit  after  the  caufe  that  gave  rife  to  it  has 
been  removed,  and  may  then  be  checked  by  opiates. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  neglefted,  or  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  it  in  the  beginning  have  failed,  both 
of  which  cireumdances  but  too  frequently  happen, 
the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  a  forenefs,  and  of 
flight  lancinating  pains  (hooting  through  the  bread, 
fometimes  in  the  direftion  of  the  mediadinum,  and 
fometimes  confined  chiefly  to  one  fide.  The  forenefs 
is  pretty  condant,  and  much  increafed  by  the  cough* 

The  pain  in  the  fide  often  prevents  the  patient  from 
lying  on  the  iide  affefted  ;  and  this  inability  of  lying, 
except  on  one  fide,  frequently  occurs  even  when  no 
fuch  pain  is  felt.  In  this  dage  of  the  difeafe,  flufh- 
ing  heats  are  felt  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  foies 
of  the  feet  :  the  breathing  is  fhort  and  laborious  ;  and 
it  is  not  long  before  the  patient  begins  to  expeftorate 
a  thin  and  frothy  phlegm,  at  fird  in  fmall  quantities, 
coughed  up  with  difficulty,  and  fome  pain  of  the  bread, 
and  now  and  then  dreaked  with  blood  :  this  may  be 
confidered  as  the.  inflammatory  period  of  the  difeafe,  to 
which  fucceeds  the  fuppurative  Jlage .  In  the  latter,  the 
expeftoration  becomes  more  copious  and  purulent,  the 
breath  proportionably  offenfive,  and  the  exacerbations 
of  the  heftic.  fever  more  confiderable  :  an  increafed 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  comes  on  about  the  middle  of 
the  day  ;  but  the  mod  confiderable  paroxyfm  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  is  at  night,  and  at  fird  continues  till  towards  morn¬ 
ing,  commonly  till  three  or  four  o’clock,  when  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  fweat.  which  ufually  begins  upon  the 
bread.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  thefe  fweats  become 
more  profufe,  and  fometimes  come  on  alniod  as  foon 
as  the  pulfe  begins  to  quicken,  but  without  affording 
any  relief  to  the  patient.  During  the  exacerbations, 
we  obferve  a  circumfcribed  rednefs  of  the  cheeks, 
while  the  red*  of  the  face  is  pale,  and  appears  as  if  it 
were  not  clean  wafhed.  The  codivenefs  that  com¬ 
monly  accompanies  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  is 
ufually  fucceeded  by  a  diarrhcea  j  the  fpitting  leffens. 
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H senior*  and  all  the  purulent  matter  feems  to  be  carried  down- 
rhagix.  -wards.  The  wafting  of  the  fat  and  the  lofs  of  nou- 

— — v - rifhment  occafion  the  nails  to  curve  inwards,  the  hair 

to  fall  off,  and  the  eyes  to  fink  in  their  fockets.  In 
the  mean  l  ime,  the  legs  commonly  fwell ;  till  at  length 
death  clofes  a  feene  which  is  melancholy  to  all  but 
the  patient  himfelf,  who  in  general  continues  fenfible 
to  the  laft  moment,  and  even  then  indulges  a  vain 
hope  of  prolonging  a  miferablc  exiftence.  In  fome 
cafes,  and  that  not  unfrequently,  a  delirium  comes  on 
towards  the  dole  of  the  difeafe. 

The  hedlic  fever  that  attends  this  and  fome  other 
chronic  difeafes,  is  evidently  the  effect  of  acrimony, 
and  mo  ft  commonly  of  pus  abforbed  and  carried 
into  the  circulation.  The  nature  of  this  acrimony, 
and  the  different  irritability  of  different  patients,  are 
probably  the  fources  of  the  variety  we  obferve  in  fe¬ 
vers  of  this  denomination  ;  a  variety  which  is  doubt- 
lefs  much  greater  than  we  are  aware  of.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  matter  of  the  fmallpox  excites  a  fever 
of  this  kind  ;  but  this  fecondary  fever,  as  it  is  called, 
differs  from  the  liedtic  attendant  on  confumptions  ; 
nor  does  the  latter  correfpond  with  that  which  fome- 
times  accompanies  the  fuppuration  of  a  cancerous  ul¬ 
cer.  In  the  pulmonary  confumption,  or  at  leaft  in 
the  third  ftage  of  it,  the  fever  induced  often  appears 
to  be  of  the  putrid  kind,  and  has  been  denominated 
fehrh  heftica  putrlda  by  the  judicious  Morton,  who  con- 
ftders  it  as  being  combined  with  a  peripnemnonic  or 
inflammatory  fever,  which  recurs  as  often  as  frefli  tu¬ 
bercles  begin  to  inflame.  For  although  we  have  named 
one  period  of  the  difeafe  the  inflammatory,  and  another 
the  fuppurative  period,  yet  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that 
the  latter  is  exempt  from  inflammation.  While  mat¬ 
ter  is  poured  into  the  bronchis,  or  abforbed  and  car¬ 
ried  into  the  fyftem  from  one  part  of  the  lungs,  other 
parts  are  in  a  crude  date  of  inflammation,  or  advan¬ 
cing  towards  fuppuration  ;  fo  that,  on  examining  the 
lungs  of  perfons  who  die  confumptive,  we  find  fome 
tubercles  that  are  fmall  and  juft  formed,  fome  that 
are  large  and  full  of  matter,  and  others  that  are  in  a 
date  of  ulceration.  This  eafily  accounts  for  the  oc- 
cafional  combination  of  inflammatory  fymptoms  with 
thofe  of  the  putrid  liedtic.  When  the  matter  ab¬ 
forbed  is  a  laudable  pus,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  pfoas  ab- 
feefs,  we  find  the  form  of  the  hedtic  fever  differing 
from  either  of  thofe  wc  have  mentioned. 

Cure.  In  thefe  different  periods  of  the  difeafe,  the 
curative  indications  are  fufficiently  obvious.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  freff  tubercles  ;  to  obviate  the 
inflammation  of  thofe  already  formed  ;  to  promote 
their  refolution  ;  to  allay  morbid  irritability,  the  cough, 
and  other  troublefcme  fymptoms  ;  and,  above  all,  to 
<heck  the  tendency  to  the  hedtic  Hate,  are  the  views 
that  every  rational  phyfician  propofes  to  himfelf  in  the 
treatment  of  the  genuine  confumption.  We  know  of 
no  medicines  that  can  exert  their  fpecific  effedts  upon 
the  lungs  by  diffolvin-g  tuberculous  concretions  ;  nor 
is  it  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  any  fuch  will  ever  be  difeovered.  Yet 
medicines  that  operate  in  a  general  manner  upon  th£ 
fyftem,  may,  by  promoting  abforption,  and  diminiff- 
ing  the  determination  to  the  lungs,  tend  to  diiperfe 
tubercles,  or  to  prevent  their  formation.  There  are 
not  waiting  inftances  of  wonderful  recoveries  in  cafes 
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where  the  evil  was  fuppofed  to  be  beyond  the  power  Phthifis, 
of  phyfic  ;  and  in  fome,  where  nature  was  left  to  — v— 
herfelf ;  fo  that  a  phyfician  who  has  obferved  the  va¬ 
rious  and  powerful  refources  nature  has  within  her¬ 
felf,  will  be  very  cautious  how  he  afierts  that  a  dif¬ 
eafe  is  incurable. 

The  moft  formidable  effedts  of  ulcerated  lungs  are 
the  abforption  and  confequent  hedtic.  It  feems  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  in  many  cafes,  death  is  brought  on  by  this, 
rather  than  by  the  lungs  themfelves  being  rendered 
unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration.  So  that  if  we 
can  obviate  the  effedts  of  the  abforption,  dim  in  iff  the 
preternatural  determination  to  the  lungs,  and  fulfil  the 
other  general  indications  juft  now  mentioned,  we  may- 
very  often  enable  nature  to  recover  herfelf.  It  may 
he  alleged  indeed,  that  the  phyficians  art  has  hitherto 
proved  very  unfuccefsful  in  thefe  cafes  ;  but  may  not 
this  be  owing  to  the  remedies  that  are  employed  be¬ 
ing  very  often  fuch  as  are  inimical  to  the  cure  ? 

The  Peruvian  bark  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  common¬ 
ly  employed  of  any,  and  often  confided  in  as  an  ul¬ 
timate  refource  in  thefe  cafes.  But  befides  this,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  the  balfams,  and  frequent  bleedings, 
have  each  had  their  partizans.  The  ufe  of  blifters 
and  i flues,  opiates,  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  exer- 
cife,  and  change  of  air,  are  pretty  generally  recom¬ 
mended  by  all.  Concerning  the  bark,  Deffault  long 
ago  obferved,  that  it  had  been  produdtive  of  great 
mifchief  in  confumptive  cafes  ;  and  Dr  Fothergill,  in 
a  paper  lately  publiffed  by  him  on  this  fubjedt,  very 
judicioufly  remarks,  that  the  bark  is  fo  far  from 
curing  the  liedtic  fever  arifing  from  diftempered  lungs, 
that,  according  to  the  beft  of  his  obfervations,  it  not 
only  takes  up  that  time  which  might  probably  have 
been  better  employed  in  the  ufe  of  other  medicines, 
but  for  the  moft  part  aggravates  the  difeafe  beyond 
remedy.  Indeed  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  feveral 
attentive  obfervers,  that,  whenever  pus  or  any  kind 
of  matter  excites  an  hedtic  fever,  by  being  abforbed 
and  carried  into  the  circulation,  the  Peruvian  bark 
will  never  fail  to  exafperate  the  complaint,  efpecially 
if  it  be  accompanied  with  any  degree  of  inflammatory 
diatliefis,  unlefs  the  matter  has  a  free  outlet  from  the 
fyftem  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  abfeeffes,  for  inftance,  in 
which  we  often  find  the  bark  produdtive  of  excellent 
effedts.  It  is  likewife  well  known  to  be  ufed  as  a  to¬ 
nic,  to  obviate  the  effedts  of  fluor  albus,  or  any  other 
immoderate  evacuation  in  delicate  perfons,  which,  by 
enfeebling  the  fyftem,  very  often  lays  the  foundation 
of  phthifis :  but  the  moment  we  have  reafon  to  fufpedt 
that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated,  efpecially  if  this  ul¬ 
ceration  he  attended  with  an  inflammatory  difpofition  ; 
or  if  the  feparation  of  vitiated  pus  be  the  confequence 
of  a  peculiar  increafcd  morbid  adtion  of  the  vcffels  at 
the  part,  it  ought  to  be  laid  afide  ;  and  in  the  genuine 
tuberculous  confumption,  perhaps,  it  is  at  all  times  in- 
admiffible. 

Dr  Fothergill,  however,  obferves,  that  there,  are 
two  caufes  of  confumptions,  which  often  produce  fymp¬ 
toms  fo  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  genuine  phthifis,  as 
fometimes  to  have  led  him  to  make  ufe  of  the  bark  in  » 
apparent  tendencies  to  a  genuine  pulmonary  eonfump- 
tion  with  advantage. 

One  of  thefe  caufes  is,  the  fuckling  of  children 
longer  than  is  confident  with  the  mother’s  ability. 
b  This 

\  • 
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Hsemor-  This  cafe  frequently  occurs  among  the  middling  and 
rhagiai.  lower  clafies  of  females  of  conflitutions  naturally  deli- 
m,  •  cate  and  tender.  In  fuch  a  Hate  of  weaknefs,  fome 
flight  cold  brings  on  a  cough,  which  increafes  gradual¬ 
ly,  till  at  length  it  produces  the  true  pulmonary  con- 
fumption.  Here  the  bark  given  early,  in  ^moderate 
dofes,  and  merely  as  a  tonic  remedy,  is  often  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ufe. 

Another  caufe  is,  any  weakening  difeharge,  either 
from  abfeeffes,  the  greater  operations  of  furgery,  a 
copious  and  conftant  Jiuor  albus,  or  limilar  enfeebling 
evacuations.  That  the  bark  is,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
ufe  in  thefe  cafes,  when  the  lungs  are  not  inflamed,  is 
indubitable;  and  if  they  befo  alfedted,  but  not  beyond 
a  certain  degree,  it  is  alfo  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
progrefs  of  the  confumption. 

In  phthilical  complaints  fucceeding  fuch  lituations, 
a  prudent  trial  of  the  bark  feems  neceffary.  Small 
dofes  of  the  deco&ion,  either  alone,  or  joined  with  the 
faline  mixture  or  fuch  other  additions  as  the  phyfician 
thinks  proper,  may  be  given.  But  if  the  breath  be¬ 
comes  more  tight  and  opprefied,  the  cough  dry,  the 
pulfe  more  quick  and  hard,  and  efpecially  if  flight 
tranfitory  pains  or  Hitches  about  the  thorax  are  more 
frequently  complained  of,  a  perfeverance  in  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  will  increafe  the  difeafe.  If  fucli  alfo 
fhould  be  the  appearances  in  the  progrefs  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  or,  from  whatever  caufe,  if  the  bark  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  fuch  effedls,  the  ufe  of  it  ought  to  be 
withheld. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  pain,  tightnefs,  or  op- 
preffion,  is  perceived,  and  there  appears  a  manifeH 
abatement  of  the  fymptoms,  it  will  be  advifable  to 
proceed.  The  adminiHration  of  this  medicine,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  a  judicious  obferver ;  and  it  ought  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  given  in  the  early  inflammatory  flage  of  this 
difeafe,  nor  be  continued  in  any  fnbfiquent  period,  if 
it  produce  the  efle&s  above  mentioned. 

By  its  tonic  virtues  it  will  often  enable  nature  to 
conquer  many  difficulties.  In  confirmation  of  this  re¬ 
mark,  Dr  Fothergill  farther  obferves,  that  he  has  feen 
it  of  ufe  in  promoting  expectoration,  when  this  be¬ 
came  deficient  from  want  of  flrength  towards  the  end 
of  peripneumonia  feveiS  ;  but  that  it  Hops  this  dif¬ 
eharge,  changes  flight  wandering  pains  into  fuch  as 
are  fixed,  and  increafes  them  with  all  their  confequen- 
ccs,  in  a  variety  of  cafes. 

The  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  pro¬ 
perly  diluted,  though  in  many  inflances  a  highly  ufe- 
ful  remedy,  is  often  exhibited  in  confumptive  cafes 
with  no  lefs  impropriety  than  the  bark.  This  me¬ 
dicine,  from  its  aflringency,  is  obvioufly  improper  in 
*  the  inflammatory  Hate  of  the  difeafe.  But  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  Hage,  when  a  general  tendency  to  putrefa£lion 
takes  place,  it  is  ferviceable  in  refilling  the  effeft  ;  it 
reflrains  the  colliquative  fweats  ;  and  if  the  lungs  be 
not  injured  paH  reparation,  it  is  allowed  to  be  a  very 
ufeful  auxiliary. 

Various  are  the  opinions  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
Briflol  water  in  this  difeafe.  The  experienced  author 
laH  mentioned  informs  us,  that  lie  lias  feen  many  per¬ 
forms  recover  from  pulmonary  difeafes  after  drinking 
thefe  waters,  whofe  cure  feemed  to  be  doubtful  from 
any  other  procefs  ;  and  he  thinks  this  circumllance, 
added  to  the  general  reputation  of  Briflol  waters  in 
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phthilical  cafes,  affords  fufficient  inducement'  to  rccom-  Phthifis. 
mend  the  trial  of  them  in  the  early  flages  of  fuch  com- 1  1  1 

plaints.  It  is,  however,  before  the  approach  of  a  con¬ 
firmed  phthifis  that  patients  ought  to  repair  to  Briflol ; 
otherwife  a  journey  thither  will  not  only  be  without 
benefit,  but  may  even  prove  detrimental. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  journey,  a  better  air, 
change  of  lituation  and  of  objects,  have  contributed 
to  the  patient's  recovery  ;  and  thefe*  may  doubtlefs  be 
of  advantage.  It  feems,  however,  that  the  water  drank 
frefh  at  the  pump,  a&uallv  contains  principles  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  recovery  of  patients  affe&ed  with  phthilical 
complains.  It  feems  to  poffefs  a  flight  calcareous  Hyp- 
ticity,  and  perhaps  the  air  it  contains  may  alfo  have  an 
antifeptic  quality.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  an 
efficacious  medicine,  and  is  often  found  of  remarkable 
benefit  to  confumptive  patients. 

Change  of  air,  particularly  from  good  to  bad,  is  of 
great  confequence  in  all  chronic  difeafes  of  the  lungs. 

In  confumptive  cafes,  the  air  of  all  large  cities  is  found, 
to  be  particularly  injurious. 

A  fea  voyage  has  been  much  recommended  in  the- 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  benefit  of  excrcife  has  alfo 
been  ftrongly  urged  by  many  writers ;  but,  however 
falutary  when  properly  ufed,  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
regulated  with  diferetion.  Dr  Dickfon  declares 
himfelf  of  opinion,  that  riding  on  horfeback  in  con¬ 
fumptive  cules  is  molt  commonly  hurtful,  without 
fuch  regulations  as  in  general  have  been  little  regard¬ 
ed.  For  inflance,  he  has  known  a  perfon  who,  by  a 
ride  of  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  was  very 
much  recruited,  and  who,  at  another  time,  in  thu  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening,  without  undergoing  more  bodi¬ 
ly  motion,  has  returned  faint  and  languid,  and  ap¬ 
parently  worfe.  This  ohfervation  on  the  fame  perfon 
has  been  fo  frequently  made,  as  to  point  out  clearly 
the  times  when  this  exercife  fhall  not  do  hurt  in  con¬ 
fumptive  cafes.  In  this  difeafe,  the  pulfe,  however 
calm  in  the  morning,  becomes  more  frequent  in  the 
afternoon  and  night,  attended  with  heat  and  other  fe- 
verifti  fymptoms.  Exercife  therefore,  at  this  time, 
can  only  add  to  the  mifehief  of  the  fever..  For  this 
reafon  he  prudently  recommends  to  all  he<5lic  perfons, 
efpecially  thofe  who  fhall  travel  to  diilant  places  on 
account  of  a  better  air,  or  the  benefit  expccled  from 
any  particular  water,  that  their  travelling  fliould  be 
flow,  confined  to  a  very  few  hours,  and  only  in  the 
morning. 

Exercife  on  horfeback  feems  to  be  chiefly  benefi¬ 
cial  in  thofe  cafes  where  confumption  is  a  fecondary 
difeafe.  For  example,  in  the  nervous  atrophy  ;  in- 
the  hypochondriacal  confumption ;  or  when  it  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  long-continued  intermittents,  or  of  congellions 
in  any  of  the  ab  jminal  vifeera  ;  or,  in  a  word,  when¬ 
ever  the  confumption  is  not  attended  with  an  inflamed 
or  ulcerated  Hate  of  the  lungs  ;  long  journies  on  horfe¬ 
back  will  be  beneficial.  Such  a  practice  may  likewife 
be  highly  ufeful  in  obviating  an  attack  of  phthifis,  or 
in  carrying  off  a  dry  hufky*eough  in  a  perfon  of  a  con¬ 
fumptive  habit,  when  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that, 
no  tubercles  are  as  yet  formed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  confirmed  phthifis,  when  the  Itings  are 
inflamed  or  ulcerated,  much  or  violent  exercife  will 
be  improper ;  and  there  have  been  inflances  where 
the  death  of  the  patient  was  evidently  accelerated  by 
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it.  The  exercife  therefore  fliould  be  gentle,  propor 


tioned  to  the  ilrengtli  of  the  patient,  and  employed 
only  in  the  morning.  In  fine  weather,  an  eafy  open 
carriage  is  perhaps  the  moil  eligible,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  open  to  the  air,  but  becaufe  it  af¬ 
fords  that  kind  of  agitation  which  is  moil  wanted  in 
thefe  cafes.  For  if  we  confider  the  different  modes  of 
cxercife,  we  fhall  find  that  walking,  though  the  beil 
exercife  in  health,  as  it  employs  the  moil  mufcles,  is 
the  woril  for  the  iickly.,  who  ihould  have  the  benefit 
of  exercife  without  fatigue.  Riding  on  horfeback 
agitates  the  vifcera  more  than  walking,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  preferable  to  it  in  many  chronic  difeafes  ;  but 
when  a  preternatural  determination  to  the  lungs  has 
taken  place,  it  will  be  liable  to  increafe  the  evil,  and 
may  likewife  be  hurtful  by  the  fatigue  that  attends  it. 
For  thefe  reafons  it  will  be  prudent  to  begin  with  a 
carriage  ;  and  if  the  patient  gain  flrength,  and  the  dif- 
cafe  abates,  recourfe  may  afterwards  be  had  to  horfe- 
exercife. 

The  gentle  motion  of  a  coach  has  been  often  found 
of  great  utility  in  pulmonary  complaints.  Its  efficacy 
feems  to  depend  chiefly  on  its  increafing  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  the  furface  of  the  body.  The  naufea  which 
this  motion  excites  in  fome  perfons  is  an  effe£l  of  this 
increafed  determination.  It  has  therefore  been  found 
beneficial  in  haemoptyfis  \  and  Dr  Simmons  mentions 
the  cafe  of  a  lady,  who,  after  trying  various  remedies 
to  no  purpofe,  was  cured  of  this  complaint  by  travel¬ 
ling  feveral  hundred  miles  through  different  parts  of 
England  in  her  own  coach.  At  firft,  whenever  (he 
tarried  three  or  four  days  in  any  place,  the  diforder  be¬ 
gan  to  return  again  ;  but  at  length  by  per  fevering  in 
her  journies,  it  gradually  went  off.  DefCault,  who 
pradifedat  Bourdeaux  about  40  years  ago,  tells  us,  he 
lent  feveral  confumptive  patients  to  Bareges,  and  with 
good  fuccefs ;  but  that  in  thefe  cafes  his  reliance  was 
Sot  fo  much  upon  the  Bareges  waters,  as  upon  the 
motion  of  the  carriage  and  the  change  of  air  in  a 
journey  of  more  than  100  leagues. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
good  effe&s  of  fea  voyages  in  confumptive  cafes  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  the  conflant  and  uniform  motion  of 
the  fhip,  than  upon  any  particular  impregnation  of  the 
fea  air  ;  although  this  from  its  coolnefs  and  purity  may 
likewife  be  of  great  ufe,  efpecially  in  the  hot  months, 
when  fea  voyages  are  generally  undertaken  by  con¬ 
sumptive  patients.  The  ancients  were  no  flrangers  to 
this  remedy  ;  and  amongfl  the  Romans  it  was  no  unu- 
fual  thing  for  confumptive  perfons  to  fail  to  Egypt. 
Pliny  obferves,  that  this  was  done  not  for  the  fake  of 
the  climate,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  length  of 
4.he  voyage. 

Many  of  our  Englifh  phyficians  lu  ve  recommended 
^  voyage  to  Lifbon  in  thefe  cafes.  When  this  is  done, 
the  proper  feafon  of  the  year  fhould  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to.  Dr  Simmons  knew  a  gentleman  who  went 
thither  with  fymptoms  of  incipient  plithifis,  and  who 
experienced  fome  relief  during  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  ; 
but  happening  to  arrive  at  Lifbon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  feafon,  the  difeafe  was  foon  greatly  increafed, 
and  terminated  fatally. 

Another  fpecies  of  motion  has  of  late  been  extolled 
.as  highly  ufeful  in  confumptive  cafes.  Dr  James 
Carmichael  Smyth  of  London,  has  lately  publifhed  an 
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account  of  the  effe&s  of  fwinging,  employed  a$  a  re-  Phthifis. 

medy  in  the  pulmonary  confumption  and  he&ic  fever.  * - y— J 

In  this  treatife  Dr  Smyth  contends,  that  fea  air,  in 
place  of  being  of  advantage,  is  conilantly  prejudicial 
to  he6lic  and  confumptive  patients,  and  even  to  tliofe 
who  have  a  tendency  to  fuch  complaints.  He  thinks, 
therefore,  that  the  benefit  derived  from  fea  voyages 
mull  certainly  be  referred  to  fome  other  caufe.  In 
Hating  his  fentiments  on  this  fubjetff,  lie  attempts  to 
eflablilh  a  dillindion  between  exercife  and  motion* 

By  exercife,  he  underllands  mufcular  a£lion,  or  the 
exertion  of  the  locomotive  powers  of  the  body  ei¬ 
ther  alone  or  combined.  This  he  reprefents  as  in¬ 
creafing  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart’s  con- 
tradlion,  the  velocity  and  momentum  of  the  blood, 
the  quicknefs  of  breathing,  the  heat,  the  irritability, 
and  the  tranfpiration  of  the  whole  body.  By  motion, 
in  contradiftin&iou  to  exercife,  lie  means  fuch  motion 
as  is  not  necelfarily  accompanied  with  any  agitation 
or  fuccufiion  of  the  body,  and  which  is  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  mufcular  exertion.  The  effe&s  of 
this,  both  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  indeed  on  the 
fyllem  in  general,  he  confiders  as  of  the  fedative  kind  5 
thus  it  fufpends  the  adion  of  coughing,  and  leflens 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  He  is,  therefore,  led  to 
refer  the  good  effe&s  of  fea  voyages  entirely  to  this 
caufe.  And  on  thefe  grounds  he  was  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  motion  given  by  fwinging  might  be  of  equal 
if  not  greater  fervice.  This  conclufion,  we  are  told, 
in  the  treatife  above  alluded  to,  experience  in  many 
cafes  has  fully  confirmed  ;  and  he  recommends  it  as 
a  mode  of  cure  which  may  be  employed  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  every  flage  of  phthifis.  While,  however,  the 
reafoning  of  Dr  Smyth  on  this  fubjedl  feems  to  be 
liable  to  many  objections,  we  are  forry  to  add,  that 
his  obfervations  in  praClice  have  by  no  means  been 
confirmed  by  thofe  of  others,  who  have  had  recourfe 
to  this  mode  of  cure.  .  #  , 

The  beft  adapted  diet  in  confumptive  cafes  is  milk, 
particularly  that  of  affes.  It  may  however  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  there  are  conftitutions  in  which  this  falutary 
nutriment  feems  to  difagree.  A  propenfity  to  generate 
bile,  or  too  flrong  a  difpofition  to  acefcency  from  a 
weaknefs  of  the  digeflive  organs,  both  merit  attention. 
Whey,  either  from  cows  or  goats  milk,  appears  to  be 
more  fuitable  in  the  former  cafe  ;  and  for  correfting 
acidity,  lime  water  may  be  added  to  the  milk.  The 
method  of  adding  rum  or  brandy  to  affes  or  cows  milk, 
fhould  be  ufed  with  great  caution  :  for  when  added 
beyond  a  certain  quantity,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  they 
not  only  coagulate  the  milk,  but  heat  the  body  ;  by 
which  means  the  former  difagrees  with  the  patient,  and 
the  fpirit  augments  the  difeafe.  . 

In  confumptive  cafes.  Dr  Simmons  obferves,  that 
the  patient’s  take  fhould  be  confulted  ;  and  fays  that  a 
moderate  ufe  of  animal  food,  where  the  falted  and  high- 
feafoned  kinds  are  avoided,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Shell- 
fifli,  particularly  oyflers,  are  ufeful,  as  well  as  mails 
{wallowed  whole,  or  boiled  in  milk.  .  # 

Repeated  bleedings,  in  fmall  quantities,  are  con  1- 
deredin  confumptive  cafes  as  highly  advantageous: 
and  in  particular  circumflances  they  undoubtedly  are 
fo ;  for  inflance,  when  the  conflitution  apparently 
abounds  with  blood  ;  when  the  fluid  drawn  off  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fizy  j  when  there  is  much  pain  in  the  breaitj 
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Ha;mor-  and  when  venefedlion  is  followed  by  an  abatement  of 

rhagias.  every  fymptom.  In  thefe  cafes,  bleeding  is  certainly 

- '  proper,  and  ought  to  be  repeated  fo  long  as  it  feems 

to  be  attended  with  advantage.  In  very  delicate  con- 
ftitutions,  however,  even  where  the  pulfe  is  quick,  with 
fome  degree  of  fulnefs,  and  the  blood  laft  drawn 
confiderably  fizy,  it  may  not  prove  equally  fervice- 
able. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  inflammatory- 
appearance  of  the  blood  is  not  alone  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  bleeding  ;  but,  in  determining  the  propriety  of  this 
evacuation,  all  other  circumftances  Ihould  be  confider- 
ed  ;  fuch  as  the  patient’s  age,  ftrength,  habit,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  difeafe. 

A  remark  which  has  been  judicioufly  made  by  Dr 
Fothergill,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  account  of 
this  difeafe.  It  is,  that  young  delicate  females,  from 
the  age  of  15  or  1 6,  and  upwards,  are  often  fubjedl 
to  confumptions.  When  the  difeafe  has  advanced  con- 
fiderably,  the  menfes ,  if  they  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  moll  generally  ceafe.  This  alarms  their  female 
friends,  and  they  call  upon  the  phyfician  to  ufe  his 
utinofl  endeavours  for  reftoring  the  difeharge  ;  believ¬ 
ing  the  ceflation  of  it  to  be  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  phthifical  complaint.  Induced  by  their  folicita- 
tions,  medicines  have  fometimes  been  adminiftered, 
which,  without  obtaining  this  end,  have  tended  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  diftemper.  This  deficiency  is  often  of  no 
real  difadvantage  in  thofe  cafes  ;  and  in  many  the  eva¬ 
cuation  would  prove  injurious,  by  diminifhing  the 
ftrength,  which  is  already  too  much  impaired.  Even 
fmall  bleedings  at  the  regular  periods  have  often  done 
more  harm  than  good.  A  fudden  fupprefilon  may  re¬ 
quire  bleeding  ;  but  when  the  evacuation  fails  through 
want  of  ftrength,  and  from  poverty  of  blood,  the  re¬ 
newal  of  it  increafes  the  difeafe. 

Befides  thefe  remedies.  Dr  Simmons  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mends  a  frequent  repetition  of  vomits.  Many  phyfi- 
cians  have  fuppofed,  that  where  there  is  any  increafed 
determination  to  the  lungs,  vomits  do  mifehief :  but 
Dr  Simmons  is  perfuaded,  that  inftead  of  augmenting, 
they  dimini (h  this  determination  ;  and  that  much  good 
may  be  expedled  from  a  prudent  ufe  of  this  remedy, 
than  which  none  has  a  more  general  or  powerful  effect 
on  the  fyftem.  If  any  remedy  be  capable  of  diiperfing 
a  tubercle,  he  believes  it  to  be  vomits.  The  affedions 
of  the  liver,  that  fometimes  accompany  pulmonary 
complaints,  give  way  to  repeated  emetics  fooner  than 
to  any  other  remedy.  In  feveral  cafes  where  the  cough 
aud  the  matter  expedlorated,  the  fluffing  heats,  lofs 
of  appetite,  and  other  fymptoms,  threatened  the  moll 
fatal  event ;  the  complaints  were  greatly  relieved,  and 
in  others  wholly  removed,  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  eme¬ 
tics.  Other  fuitable  remedies  were  indeed  employed 
at  the  fame  time  ;  but  the  relief  the  patients  generally 
experienced  after  the  emetic,  was  a  fufficient  proof 
of  its  falutary  operation.  By  this,  however,  he  does 
not  mean  that  vomits  will  be  ufeful  in  every  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  difeafe,  or  in  every  patient.  In  general,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  earlier  in  the  difeafe  emetics  are 
had  recourfe  to,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  do 
good,  and  the  lefs  likely  to  do  harm.  The  cafes  in 
which  emetics  may  be  reckoned  improper,  are  com¬ 
monly  thofe  in  which  the  difeafe  is  rapid  in  its  pro- 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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grefs  ;  or  in  that  ftage  of  it  when  there  is  great  debi-  Phthifif. 
lity,  with  profufe  colliquative  fweats.  yT"*— 

In  thefe  cafes,  when  an  emetic  has  been  adminifter¬ 
ed  twice  a-week,  and  the  cough  is  mitigated,  the  ex- 
pedloration  facilitated,  and  the  other  fymptoms  reliev¬ 
ed,  both  the  patient  and  the  phyfician  will  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  proceed,  and  to  repeat  the  vomit  every  fecond 
day,  or  even  every  day,  for  feveral  days  together,  as 
Dr  Simmons  has  fometimes  done  when  the  good  effects 
of  it  were  obvious. 

The  choice  of  emetics  to  be  employed  in  thefe  cafes 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  Carduus  tea, 
camomile  tea,  warm  water,  and  others  that  adl  by 
their  bulk,  and  by  exciting  naufea,  relax  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach  when  they  are  frequently  repeated,  and  of 
courfe  will  be  improper.  More  adlive  emetics  are 
therefore  to  be  preferred  ;  and  here  fome  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  antimony  might  naturally  be  thought  of. 

But  the  operation  of  thefe  is  not  confined  to  the  fto¬ 
mach.  They  produce  evacuations  by  ftool,  and  a  dif- 
polltion  to  fweat  ;  and  are  therefore  improper  in  the 
pulmonary  hedlic.  The  mildnefs  and  excellence  of 
ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  are  well  known  ;  but  in 
thefe  cafes,  Dr  Simmons  has  often  employed  the  blue 
vitriol,  concerning  the  effects  of  which  we  meet  with 
fome  groundlefs  affertions  in  feveral  medical  books. 

Its  operation  is  confined  to  the  ftomach  ;  it  adls  al- 
moft  inftantaneouffv;  and  its  aftringency  feems  to 
obviate  the  relaxation  that  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  attend  the  frequent  ufe  of  emetics.  In  two  cafes 
he  experienced  its  good  effedls,  after  vomits  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  had  been  given  ineffedtually.  It  fhould 
be  adminiftered  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  following 
manner ; 

Let  the  patient  firft  fwallow  about  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  vitriol  diffolved 
in  a  cupful  of  water.  The  dofe  of  it  muft  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  age  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient, 
and  may  be  varied  from  two  grains  to  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty.  As  fome  perfons  are  much  more  eafily  puked 
than  others,  it  will  be  prudent  to  begin  with  a  fmall 
dofe  :  not  that  any  dangerous  effedls  will  be  produced 
by  a  large  one,  for  the  whole  of  the  medicine  is  in- 
ftantly  rcjedled  ;  but  if  the  naufea  be  violent,  and  of 
long  continuance,  the  patient  may  perhaps  be  difeou- 
raged  from  repeating  it.  In  general,  the  moment  the 
emetic  has  reached  the  ftomach  it  is  thrown  up  again. 

The  patient  muft  then  fwallow  another  half  pint  of 
water,  which  is  likewife  fpeedily  rejedled  ;  and  this  is 
commonly  fufficient  to  remove  the  naufea. 

Dr  Marryat,  in  his  New  Practice  of  Phyfic ,  pre- 
feribes  with  great  freedom  wfiiat  he  calls  the  dry  vomit, 
from  its  being  directed  to  be  taken  without  drinking. 

This  medicine  coijfifts  of  blue  vitriol  and  the  emetic 
tartar ;  btit  its  good  effedls  have  not  yet  been  afeer- 
tained  by  other  pradiitioners. 

Another  remedy  which  Dr  Simmons  ftrongly  re¬ 
commends  in  confumptive  cafes,  both  from  his  own 
obfervation,  and  on  the  authority  alfo  of  many  other 
eminent  pradiitioners,  is  gum-myrrh.  This  given  by 
itfelf  to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm  for  a 
dofe,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or,  if  there  be  much 
inflammatory  tendency,  combined  with  a  proportion 
of  nitre  or  of  cream  of  tartar,  has  often  been  fervice- 
F  f  able 
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Hsemor-  able  in  cafes  which  were  apparently  inftances  of  inci- 
rhagiae.  pient  phthifis  even  of  the  tuberculous  kind.  But  when 
~ '  the  difeafe  is  far  advanced,  or  even  decidedly  marked, 
as  far  as  our  experience  goes  it  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  produdive  of  any  benefit. 

Belides  the  ufe  of  internal  remedies  in  pulmonary 
affedions,  phyficians  have  often  preferibed  the  (teams 
of  refinous  and  balfamic  fubftauces  to  be  conveyed  in¬ 
to  the  lungs.  The  vapour  of  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  dropt  into  warm  water,  has  likewife  been  ufed 
in  thefe  cafes,  and  is  advertifed  as  a  noftrum  under 
the  name  of  ether .  The  inhaling  of  fixed  air  has 

alfo  been  fpoken  of  as  an  ufeful  pradice.  Dr  Sim¬ 
mons  has  feen  all  of  thefe  methods  tried  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  ;  but  without  being  able  to  perceive  any 
real  advantages  from  them  in  the  fuppurative  ftage  of  * 
the  difeafe,  where  they  might  be  expeded  to  be  of 
the  greatefl  ufe  ;  and  in  the  beginning  he  has  often 
found  the  two  fir  ft  to  be  too  ftimulating.  He  there¬ 
fore  preferred  the  fimple  vapour  of  warm  water,  and 
has  experienced  its  excellent  effects  in  feveral  inftan¬ 
ces  ;  but  when  the  complaint  has  made  any  confider- 
able  progrefs,  its  utility  is  lefs  obvious  ;  and  when  the 
patients  have  been  much  weakened,  he  has  feen  it 
bring  on  profufe  fweats,  efpecially  when  ufed  in  bed, 
and  therefore  generally  recommended  it  to  be  ufed  in 
the  day  time.  Formerly  he  made  ufe  of  a  fumigating 
machine,  deferibed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
1748,  in  which  the  air,  infpired  by  the  patient,  is 
made  to  pafs  through  hot  water  by  means  of  a  tube 
that  communicates  with  the  external  air,  and  with  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel  :  but  we  have  now  a  more  elegant, 
and  (on  account  of  the  valve  and  mouth-piece),  a  more 
ufeful  inftrument  of  this  kind,  the  Inhaler,  invented  by 
the  ingenious  Dr  Mudge. 

Another  remedy  recommended  by  fome  as  a  fpecific 
in  confumptions  is  the  earth-bath.  Van  Swieten,.in 
his  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave,  tells  us,  from  the  in¬ 
formation  of  a  perfon  of  credit,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
Spain  they  have  a  method  of  curing  the  phthifis  pul- 
rnonalis  by  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  ;  and  lie  quotes  the 
celebrated  Solano  de  Luque  in  confirmation  of  this 
practice.  Solano  fpeaks  of  the  banos  de  tier r a ,  or 
earth-baths,  as  a  very  old  and  common  remedy  in 
Granada  and  fome  parts  of  Andalufia,  in  cafes  of  hec¬ 
tic  fever  and  confumptions  ;  and  relates  feveral  in¬ 
ftances  of  their  good  effeds  in  his  own  pradice.  The 
method  lie  adopted  on  thefe  occafions  was  as  follows  : 
He  chofe  a  fpot  of  ground  on  which  no  plants  liajl 
been  fown,  and  there  he  made  a  hole  large  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  the  patient  up  to  the  chin.  The  in- 
terftices  of  the  pit  were  then  carefully  filled  up  with 
the  frefii  mould,  fo  that  the  earth  might  everywhere 
come  in  contact  with  the  patient’s  body.  In  this  fix¬ 
ation  the  patient  was  fuffered  to  remain  till  he  began 
to  fhiver  or  felt  himfelf  uneafy  ;  and  during  the  whole 
procefs,  Solano  occafionally  adminiftered  food  or  fome 
cordial  medicine.  The  patient  was  then  taken  out, 
and,  after  being  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  was  placed 
upon  a  mattrefs,  and  two  hours  afterwards  hia  whole 
body  was  rubbed  with  aw  ointment,  compofed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Jolanum  nigrum  and  hog’s  lard.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  a  new  pit  muft  be  made  every  time  the 
operation  is  repeated  ;  andadvifes  the  ufe  of  thefe  baths 
only  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  October..  Dr 
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Fouquet,  an  ingenious  French  phyfician,  has  tried  Phthifis. 
this  remedy  in  two  cafes.  In  one,  a  confirmed  phthi- 
fis,  he  was  unfuccefsful;  but  the  remedy  liad  not  a  fair 
trial.  The  patient,  a  man  30  years  of  age,  had  been 
for  feveral  months  affiided  with  cough,  hectic  fever, 
and  profufe  colliquative  fweats.  tie  was  firft  put  into 
the  earth  in  the  month  of  June  ;  but  foon  complained 
of  an  uneafy  oppreffion  at  his  ftomach,  and  was  remov¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  feven  minutes.  The  fecond  time  he 
was  able  to  remain  in  it  half  an  hour,  and  when  taken 
out  was  treated  in  the  way  preferibed  by  Solano.  In 
this  manner  the  baths  were  repeated  five,  times,  and 
the  patient  was  evidently  relieved  ;  but  having  conceiv¬ 
ed  a  diflike  to  the  procefs,  he  refufed  to  fubmit  to  any 
further  trials,  and  died  fome  months  afterwards.  In 
the  fecond  cafe  he  was  more  fortunate  :  the  patient,  a 
girl  1 1  years  of  age,  had  been  for  three  months  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  cough  brought  on  by  the  meafles,  which 
was  at  length  attended  with  a  purulent  expedoration^ 
hedic  fever,  and  night  fweats.  She  began  the  ufe  of 
the  earth-bath  in  Auguft,  and  repeated  it  eight  times 
in  the  fpace  of  20  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
fever  and  difpofition  to  fweat  had  entirely  ceafed,  and  ^ 
by  the  ufe  of  the  common  remedies  the  patient  was 
perfedly  reftored.  A  phyfician  at  Warfaw  has  like-- 
wife  preferibed  the  earth-bath,  with  good  fuCcefs  in 
cafes  of  hedic  fever.  The  Spaniards  confine  it  entirely 
to  fuch  cafes;  but  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  world  we 
find  a  fimilar  method  employed  as  a  remedy  for  other 
difeafes,  and  particularly  for  the  fea  feurvy.  Dr  Prieft- 
Icy  obferves,  that  the  Indians,  he  has  been  told,  have 
a  cuftom  of  burying  their  patients  labouring  under  pu¬ 
trid  difeafes  up  to  the  chin  in  frefh  mould,  which  is 
alfo  known  to  take  off  the  foetor  from  flefh  meat  be¬ 
ginning  to  putrefy.  The  rancidity  of  a  ham,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  be  corrcdcd  by  burying  it  for  a  . few  hours 
in  the  earth.  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  in  the  fea 
feurvy  has,  it  is  faid,  frequently  been  experienced  by 
the  crews  of  our  Eaft  India  fhips. 

Solano,  who  is  fond  of  philofophizing  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  applied  in  this  way 
abforbs  the  morbid  taint  from  the  fyftem :  but  does  it 
not  feem  more  probable,  that  the  effluvia  of  the  earth, 
by  being  abforbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  cor- 
re&s  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  fluids,,  and  thus  are  equal¬ 
ly  ufeful  in  the  fea  feurvy  and  in  the  pulmonary  hedic  j 

That  the  earth  when  moiftened  does  emit  a  grateful 
odour  is  a  fad  generally  known  ^  and  Baglivi  long 
ago  gave  his  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  grateful  effeds 
of  the  effluvia  of  frefh  earth.  He  aferibes  thefe  good, 
effeds  to  the  nitre  it  contains. 

The  earth-bath,  both  in  confumptive  cafes  and 
likewife  in  a  variety  of  other  affedions,  has  of  late 
been  extenfively  employed  in  Britain  by  a  celebrated 
empiric.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  moft  cafes  it 
produced  to  the  patient  a  very  diftreffing  fenfation  of 
cold ;  in  fome,  it  feemed  to  be  productive  of  bad  ef¬ 
feds,  probably  iu  confequence  of  this  cold  ;  and ^  we 
have,  not  heard  of  any  confumptive  cafes  m  which 
good  effeds  were  decidedly  obtained  from  it. 

With  regard  to  the  drains,  fuch  as  blifters,  lflues,, 
and  fetons,  that  arefo  frequently  recommended  in  pul¬ 
monary  complaints,  there  is  lefs  danger  of  abufe  from 
them  than  from  the  pradice  of  venefedton.  The  dii- 
charge  they  excite  is  not  calculated  to  weaken  the  pa- 
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Hsemor-  tient  much  ;  and  the  relief  they  have  fo  often  been 
rhagiee.  found  to  afford,  is  a  fufhcient  reafon  for  giving  them 
trial.  Blifters,  as  is  well  known,  a6l  in  a  twofold 
manner  ;  by  obviating  fpafm,  and  producing  rcvul- 
fion  :  Iffues  and  fetons  ad  chiefly  in  the  latter  of  thefe 
two  ways  ;  and  in  this  refped  their  effeds,  though 
lefs  fudden  and  lefs  powerful  at  firft,  are  more  durable 
from  the  continuance  of  the  difcharge  they  occafion. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  neceffary  to  remark,  that,  if  much 
fervice  is  to  be  expeded  from  either  of  thefe  remedies, 
they  fhould  be  applied  early  in  the  difeafe.  The  in¬ 
genious  Dr  Mudge,  who  experienced  the  good  effeds 
of  a  large  fcapulary  iffue  on  his  own  perfon,  very  pro¬ 
perly  obferves,  that  the  difcharge  in  thefe  cafes  ought 
to  be  confiderable  enough  to  be  felt.  But  it  is  feldom 
poffible  for  us  to  prevail  on  the  delicate  perfons,  who 
are  moft  frequently  the  vidims  of  this  difeafe,  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  application  of  a  cauftic  between  the  (boul¬ 
ders.  Tlie  difcharge  produced  by  a  feton  is  by  no 
means  inconfiderable  ;  and  as  in  thefe  cafes  there  is 
generally  fome  inflammatory  flitch,  fome  part  of  the 
brealt  that  is  more  painful  or  more  affeded  by  a  deep 
inspiration  than  the  reft,  a  feton  in  the  fide,  as  near  as 
can  be  to  the  feat  of  the  inflammation,  will  be  an  ufe- 
ful  auxiliary.  Dr  Simmons  has  feen  it  evidently  of 
great  ufe  in  feveral  cafes. 

240  Genus  XXXVIII.  HiEMORRHOIS. 
Hsemorrhoids ,  or  piles . 

Haemorrhois,  Sauv.  gen.  217.  Lin .  192.  Sag.  gen. 
182/ 

Haemorrhoidalis  fluxus,  Hojfm.  219. 

Haemorrhoides,  Junck.  II.  et  12. 

Leucorrhois,  Vog .  1 1 2. 

241  Sp.  I.  External  Piles . 

Var.  A.  Bloody  Piles . 

Haemorrhois  moderata,  Saw.  fp.  I, 

Haemorrhoides  ordinatse,  Junck.  It* 

Haemorrhoides  nimiae,  Junch .  1 1. 

Haemorrhois  immodica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Haemorrhoides  excedentes,  Alberti  de  haemor¬ 
rhoid.  p.  179. 

Haemorrhois  polypofa,  Sauv.  fp.  3* 

Var.  B.  Mucous  Piles.. 

Haemorrhoides  decoloratse,  albae,  et  mucidae,  Junck . 
13.  Alberti ,  p.  248. 

*4*  Sp.  II.  The  Piles  from  a  Procidentia  AnL 

Haemorrhois  ab  exania,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

243  Sp.  III.  The  Running  Piles. 

244  Sp.  IV.  The  Blind  Piles • 

Haemorrhoides  ccecae,  Junck .  12.  Alberti ,  p.  274. 

Defcription .  The  difcharge  of  blood  from  fmali 
tumors  on  the  verge  of  the  anus  conftitutes  what 
is  called  the  hemorrhoids  or  piles .  They  are  diftin- 
guifhed  into  the  external  and  internal ,  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  tumors,  either  without  or  within 
the  anus.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe  tumors  appear 
without  difcharging  any  blood  ;  and  in  this  cafe  they 
are  called  the  hemorrhoides  cccce}  or  blind  piles .  Some- 
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times  the  difeafe  appears  without  the  verge  of  the  Hamor- 
anus  in  diftindl  feparate  tumors  ;  but  frequently  only 
one  tumid  ring  appears,  feeming  as  it  were  the  anus<w,-~v~~W 
pufhed  without  the  body.  Sometimes  tliefe  tumors 
appear  without  any  previous  diforder  of  the  body  ; 
but  more  frequently,  before  the  blood  begins  to  flow, 
and  fometimes  even  before  the  tumors  are  formed, 
various  affedlions  are  perceived  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  ;  as  headach,  vertigo,'  ftupor,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  colic  pains,  pain  of  the  back  and 
loins,  and  frequently  a  confiderable  degree  of  pyrexia; 
while  along  with  thefe  fymptoms  there  is  a  fenfe  of 
fulnefs,  heat,  itching,  and  pain,  in  and  about  the 
anus.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  preceded  by  a  ferous 
difcharge  from  the  anus  ;  and  fometimes  this  ferous 
difcharge,  accompanied  with  fwelling,  feems  to  come 
in  place  of  the  difcharge  of  blood,  and  to  relieve  the 
above-mentioned  diforders  of  the  fyftem.  This  ferous 
difcharge  hath  therefore  been  named  the  hamorrhois  alba* 

In  this  difeafe  the  quantity  of  blood  difeharged  is 
different  upon  different  occafions.  Sometimes  it  flows 
only  when  the  perfon  goes  to  ftool,  and  commonly 
follows  the  difcharge  of  fasces.  In  other  cafes  it 
flows  without  any  difcharge  of  faeces  ;  and  then  ge¬ 
nerally  in  confequence  of  the  diforders  above  men¬ 
tioned,  when  it  is  alfo  commonly  in  larger  quantity. 

This  is  often  very  confiderable;  and,  by  the  repeti¬ 
tion,  fo  great,  that  we  could  hardly  fuppofe  the  body 
to  bear  it  but  with  the  hazard  of  life.  Indeed, 
though  rarely,  it  has  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  fud- 
denly  fatal.  Thefe  confiderable  difeharges  occur 
efpecially  to  perfons  who  have  been  frequently  li¬ 
able  to  the  difeafe.  They  often  induce  great  de¬ 
bility,  and  frequently  a  leucophlegmatia  or  dropfy 
which  proves  fatal.  Sometimes  the  tumors  and  dif¬ 
eharges  of  blood  in  this  difeafe  recur  exactly  at 
ftated  periods.-  In  the  decline  of  life  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  formerly  fre¬ 
quent,  ceafes  to  flow ;  and  in  that  cafe  it  generally 
happens  that  the  perfons  are  affe&ed  with  apoplexy 
Or  palfy.  Sometimes  haemorrhoidal  tumors  are  affeft- 
ed  with  inflammation,  which  ends  in  fuppuration,  and 
gives  occafion  to  the  formation  of  fiftulous  ulcers  in 
thofe  parts. 

The  haemorrhoidal  tumors  have  often  been  confi- 
dered  as  varices  or  dilatations  of  the  veins;  and  in  fome 
cafes  varicous  dilatations  have  appeared  upon  diffec- 
tion.  Thefe,  however,  do  not  appear  in  the  greater 
part  of  cafes  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are  ufually  formed  by  an  effufion  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  inteftine  near  to  its  extremity. 

When  recently  formed,  they  contain  fluid  blood  ;  but 
after  they  remain  for  fome  time  they  are  ufually'  of  a 
firmer  confiftenCe,  in  confequence  of  the  blood  being 
coagulated. 

Caufes ,  See.  It  would  feem  probable,  that  the 
haemorrhoidal  tumors  are  produced  by  fome  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  rec¬ 
tum,  by  which  a  rupture  of  the  extremities  of  the 
veins  is  occafioned.  But  confidering  that  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  occuring  here  is  often  preceded  by  pain,  in¬ 
flammation,  and  a  febrile  ftate,  and  with  many  other 
fymptoms  which  fhow  a  connexion  of  the  topical  af- 
fedlion  with  the  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  interruption  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
F  f  2  produces 
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Hoemor-  produces  a  confiderable  reftftance  to  the  motion 
rhagiae.  Qf  tpe  blood  through  the  arteries,  and  confequently 

' - v  ’that  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  commonly  from  the 

latter.  Some  have  thought,  that  a  difference  of  the 
hcemorrhois,  and  of  its  effeds  upon  the  fyftem,  might 
arife  from  the  difference  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels 
from  whence  the  blood  iffued.  But  Dr  Cullen  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  can  fearce  ever  dillinguifh  the  veffels 
from  which  the  blood  flows,  arid  that  the  frequent 
inofculations  of  both  arteries  and  veins  belonging  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  return,  will  render  the  ef¬ 
feds  of  the  haemorrhage  much  the  fame,  from  whatever 
fource  it  proceeds. 

With  regard  to  the  haemorrhoids,  however,  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  merely 
a  topical  affedion.  They  take  place  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  life  at  which  a  venous  plethora  happens.  They 
happen  to  females,  in  whom  a  venous  plethora  deter¬ 
mined  to  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  occur  ;  and  they  happen  to  both  fexes,  and  to  per- 
fons  of  all  ages,  from  caufcs  which  do  not  affed  the 
fy Rem,  and  are  manifeRly  fuited  to  produce  a  topical 
affedion  only. 

Thefe  caufes  are,  in  the  firft  place,  the  frequent 
voiding  cf  hard  and  bulky  faeces,  which,  by  their 
long  llagnation  in  the  redum,  and  efpecially  when 
voided^  mull  neceffarily  prefs  upon  the  veins  of  that 
part,  and  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  blood  in  them. 
For  this  reafen  the  difeafe  fo  frequently  happens  to 
thofe  who  are  habitually  coftive.  From  the  fame 
caufes,  the  difeafe  happens  frequently  to  thofe  who 
are  fubjed  to  a  prolapfus  ani.  In  voiding  the  faeces, 
it  almoR  always  happens  that  the  internal  coat  of  the 
return  is  more  or  lefs  protruded  ;  and,  during  this 
protrufion,  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  fp hinder  ani 
is  eontraded  :  in  confequenee  of  this,  a  Rrong  con- 
ftridion  is  made,  which  preventing  the  fallen-out  gut 
from  being  replaced,  and  at  the  fame  time  preventing 
the  return  of  blood  from  it,  occafions  a  confiderable 
fwelling,  and  the  formation  of  a  tumid  ring  round  the 
anus. 

Upon  the  fphinder’s  being  a  little  relaxed,  as  it  is 
immediately  after  its  ftrongr  contradion,  the  portion 
of  the  gut  which  had  fallen  out  is  commonly  taken 
into  the  body  again  ;  cut  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  accident,  the  fize  and  fulnefs  of  the  ring  formed 
by  the  prolapfed  inteftine  is  much  increafed.  It  is 
therefore  more  flowly  and  difficultly  replaced  ;  and  in 
this  con  fills  the  chief  uneaiinefs  of  hemorrhoidal  per- 
fons.  As  the  internal  edge  of  this  ring  is  neceffarily 
divided  by  clefts,  the  whole  often  puts  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  number  of  dillind  fwellings;  and  it  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  fome  portions  of  it  are  more 
confiderably  fwelled,  beeome  more  protuberant,  and 
form  thofe  fmall  tumors  more  ltridly  called  hemor¬ 
rhoids  or  piles. 

From  confidering  that  the  preflure  of  the  fasces, 
and  ether  caufes  interrupting  the  return  of  venous 
blood  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  redum,  may 
operate  a  good  deal  higher  up  than  that  extremity, 
we  may  imderfland  how  tumors  may  be  formed  with¬ 
in  the  anus  ;  and  probably  it  alfo  happens,  that  fome 
of  the  tumors  formed  without  the  anus  may  con¬ 
tinue  when  taken  within  the  body,  and  even  be  in- 
cieafed  by  the  caufes  jufl  mentioned.  Thus  may  the 
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produdion  of  internal  piles  be  explained,  which,  on  Hxmor* 
account  of  their  fituation  and  bulk,  are  not  protruded 
on  the  perfon’s  going  to  flool,  and  are  therefore  more'"’- 
painful. 

The  produdion  of  piles  is  particularly  illuRrated 
by  this,  that  pregnant  women  are  frequently  affeded 
with  the  difeafe. — This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly 
from  the  preflure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  redum,  and 
partly  from  the  coftive  habit  to  which  pregnant  wo¬ 
men  are  liable.  Dr  Cullen  has  known  many  in  fiances 
of  piles  happening  for  the  firft  time  during  the  ftate  of 
pregnancy  ;  and  there  are  few  women  who  have  born 
children,  that  are  afterwards  entirely  free  from  piles. 

— Purgatives  alfo,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  more  acrid 
kind,  and  particularly  aloetics,  are  apt  to  produce 
the  piles  when  frequently  ufed  ;  and  as  they  flimu- 
late  particularly  the  larger  inteftines,  they  may  be 
juftly  reckoned  among  the  exciting  caufes  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe. 

Progtiofis.  Though  the  haemorrhoids  are  commonly, 
as  we  have  faid,  to  be  efteemed  a  topical  difeafe,  they 
may,  by  frequent  repetition,  become  habitual  and  eon- 
neded  with  the  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  this 
will  more  readily  happen  in  perfons  who  have  been 
once  affeded  with  the  difeafe,  if  they  be  frequently 
expofed  to  a  renewal  of  the  caufes  which  occafloned  it. 

It  happens  alfo  to  perfons  much  expofed  to  a  con- 
geftion  in  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels,  in  confequenee  of 
their  being  often  in  an  ered  polition  of  the  body,  and 
in  an  exercife  which  pufhes  the  blood  into  the  depend¬ 
ing  veffels,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  effeds  of  thefe 
circumftanees  are  much  favoured  by  the  abundance 
and  laxity  of  the  cellular  texture  about  the  anus.  It 
is  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that  when  an  hsemor- 
rhoidal  affedion  has  either  been  originally  or  has  be¬ 
come  a  difeafe  of  the  fyftem,  it  then  acquires  a  parti¬ 
cular  connexion  with  the  ftomach  ;  fo  that  certain  af- 
fedions  of  the  ftomach  excite  the  hoemorrhoidal  dif¬ 
eafe,  and  certain  ftates  of  this  difeafe  excite  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  ftomach. 

It  has  been  an  almoft  univerfally  received  opinion, 
that  the  hoemorrhoidal  flux  is  a  falutary  evacuation, 
which  prevents  many  difeafes  that  would  otherwise 
have  happened  ;  and  that  it  even  contributes  to  give 
long  life  :  and  as  this  opinion  has  been  ftrenuoufly 
adopted  by  Dr  Stahl,  it  has  had  a  very  confiderable 
influence  on  the  pradice  of  phyfic  in  Germany.  But 
Dr  Cullen  maintains  that  we  can  never  exped  to  reap 
much  benefit  from  this  flux,  which  at  firft  is  purely 
topical ;  and,  granting  that  it  ftiould  become  habitual, 
it  is  never,  he  thinks,  proper  to  be  encouraged.  It  is 
a  difagreeable  difeafe  ;  ready  to  go  to  excefs,  and 
thereby  to  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  even  fatal: 
at  beft  it  is  liable  to  accidents,  and  thus  to  unhappy 
confequences.  He  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  even 
the  fir  11  approaches  of  the  difeafe  are  to  be  guarded 
again  ft  ;  and  that,  though  it  fhculd  have  proceeded 
for  fome  time,  it  ought  always  to  be  moderated,  and 
the  neceflity  of  it  fuperfeded. 

Cure .  The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  cafes  of 
hosmorrhois  are  much  varied,  according  to  th t  circum- 
ftances  of  the  affedion  at  the  time.  When  haemor- 
rhois  exifts  in  the  ftate  of  tumor,  the  principal  cb-* 
jeds  arc  to  counterad  inflammation,  and  to  promote 
a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  part.  When  it  is  in  the 

ftate 
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.'terror-  flate  of  evacuation,  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  are,  to 
l  haofte.  diminifli  the  impetus  of  blood  at  the  part  afFedled,  and 

>  - '  to  increafe  *  the  refinance  to  the  paflage  of  blood 

through  the  ruptured  veffels.  And  finally,  when  the 
difeafe  exifts  in  the  flute  of  fuppreflion,  the  aims  of 
the  practitioner  mufl  chiefly  be,  to  obviate  the  parti¬ 
cular  affections  which  are  induced  in  confequence  of 
the  fuppreffion  ;  to  reflore  the  difcharge,  as  a  means 
of  mitigating  thefe  and  preventing  others  ;  or,  when 
the  difcharge  cannot  with  propriety  or  advantage  be 
rellored,  to  compenfate  the  want  of  it  by  vicarious 
evacuations. 

With  thefe  various  intentions  in  different  cafes,  a 
variety  of  different  remedies  may  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

When  any  evident  canfe  for  this  difeafe  is  perceived, 
we  ought  immediately  to  attempt  a 'removal  of  that 
caufe.  One  of  the  mod  frequent  remote  caufes  is  an 
habitual  coflivenefs  ;  which  mult  be  obviated  by  a  pro¬ 
per  diet,  fuch  as  the  perfon’s  own  experience  will  befl 
direCl ;  or  if  the  management  of  diet  be  not  efFeClual, 
the  belly  mufl  be  kept  open  by  medicines,  which  may 
prove  gently  laxative,  without  irritating  the  reClum. 
In  mod  cafes  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  acquire  a  ha¬ 
bit  with  regard  to  the  time  of  difcharge,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  it  exaClly.  Another  caufe  of  the  hasmorrhois  to 
be  efpecially  attended  to  is  the  prolapfus  ani,  which 
is  apt  to  happen  on  a  perfon’s  having  a  dool.  If  this 
{hall  occur  to  any  confiderable  degree,  and  be  not  at 
the  fame  time  eafily  and  immediately  replaced,  it  mod 
certainly  produces  piles,  or  increafes  them  when  other- 
wife  produced.  Perfons  therefore  who  are  liable  to 
this  prolapfus,  fhould,  after  having  been  at  dool,  take 
great  pains  to  have  the  intedine  immediately  replaced, 
by  lying  down  in  a  horizontal  podure,  and  prefling 
gently  upon  the  anus,  till  the  redu&ion  fhall  be  com¬ 
pletely  obtained.  When  this  prolapfus  is  occasioned 
only  by  the  voiding  of  hard  and  bulky  fseces,  it  is  to 
be  removed  by  obviating  the  coflivenefs  which  occa- 
dons  it.  But  in  fome  perfons  it  is  owing  to  a  laxity 
of  the  reftum  ;  and  in  thofe  it  is  often  mod  conlider- 
able  on  occafion  of  a  loofe  dool.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is 
to  be  treated  by  adr ingents,  and  proper  artifices  are 
to  be  employed  to  keep  the  gut  in  its  place. 

When  the  difeafe  has  frequently  recurred  from  ne¬ 
glect,  and  is  thus  in  fome  meafure  eflablifhed,  the  me¬ 
thods  above  mentioned  are  no  lefs  proper  ;  but  in  this 
cafe  fome  other  meafures  mud  alfo  be  ufed.  It  is 
efpecially  proper  to  guard  againfl  a  plethoric  date  of 
the  body  ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  a  fe  dent  ary  life,  full 
diet,  and  intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  drong  liquor, 
which  in  all  cafes  of  haemorrhage  is  of  the  mod  per¬ 
nicious  confequence. 

Exercife  of  all  kinds  is  of  great  fervice  in  obviating 
and  removing  a  plethoric  date  of  the  body  ;  but  upon 
occafion  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  when  this  is  imme¬ 
diately  to  come  on,  both  walking  and  riding,  as  in¬ 
creasing  the  determination  of  the  blood  into  the 

Ihoemorrhoidal  veffels,  are  to  be  avoided.  At  other 
times,  when  no  fuch  determination  is  already  formed, 
thefe  modes  of  exercife  may  be  very  properly  em¬ 
ployed. 

Another  method  of  removing  plethora  is  by  cold 
bathing  ;  but  this  mud  be  employed  with  caution. 
When  the  tucmorrhoidal  flux  is  approaching,  it  may 
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be  dangerous  to  divert  it ;  but  during  the  intervals  of  Haemor- 
the  difeafe,  cold  bathing  may  be  employed  with  fafe-  rhois. 
ty  and  advantage  ;  and  in  thofe  who  are  liable  to  a'  v  ; 
prolapfus  ani,  the  frequent  wafhing  of  the  anus  with 
cold  water  may  be  ufeful. 

Beiides  general  antiphlogidic  regimen,  in  fome  cafes 
where  the  inflammation  runs  high,  recourfe  may  be 
had  with  great  advantage  both  to  general  bloodlet¬ 
ting  and  to  leeches  applied  at  the  anus.  Relief  is  alfo 
often  obtained  from  the  external  application  of  emol¬ 
lients,  either  alone  or  combined  with  different  articles 
of  the  fedative  kind,  as  acetated  cerufe  or  opium,  by 
which  it  is  well  known  that  pain  in  general,  particu¬ 
larly  when  depending  on  increafed  fenfibility,  or  aug¬ 
mented  action  of  the  veffels,  is  powerfully  allayed. 

When  the  flux  ha3  actually  come  on,  we  are  to  mo¬ 
derate  it  as  much  as  poffible,  by  caufing  the  patient 
lie  in  a  horizontal  podure  on  a  hard  bed ;  by  avoiding 
exercife  in  an  erc£l  podure,  ufing  a  cool  diet,  and 
avoiding  external  heat.  But  with  refpe£l  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  cure  of  this  difeafe,  we  mud  obferve,  that  there 
are  only  two  cafes  in  which  it  is  common  for  lwemor- 
rhoidal  perfons  to  call  for  medical  aflidance.  The  one 
is,  when  the  affe£lion  is  accompanied  with  much  pain 
and  the  other,  when  the  piles  are  accompanied  with 
exceffive  bleeding.  In  the  firfb  cafe,  we  mufl  conlider  * 

whether  the  piles  be  external  or  internal.  The  pain 
of  the  external  piles  happens  efpecially  when  a  confi¬ 
derable  protrufion  of  the  re£tum  has  taken  place  ;  and 
while  it  remains  unreduced,  it  is  drangled  by  the  con- 
flriflion  of  the  fphin£ler  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  no 
bleeding  happens  to  take  off  the  fwelling  of  the  pro¬ 
truded  portion  of  the  intedine  ;  and  fometimes  an  in¬ 
flammation  fupervenes,  which  greatly  aggravates  the 
pain.  In  this  cafe,  emollient  fomentations  and  poul¬ 
tices  are  fometimes  of  fervice,  but  the  application  of 
leeches  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 

In  cafe  of  exceffive  bleeding,  we  are  on  all  occa- 
fions  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  flux,  even  where 
the  difeafe  has  occurred  as  a  critical  difcharge  ;  for  if 
the  primary  difeafe  fhall  be  entirely  and  radically  cur¬ 
ed,  the  preventing  any  return  of  the  lisemorrhois  ieems 
perfectly  fafe  and  proper.  It  is  only  when  the  difeafe 
arifes  from  a  plethoric  habit,  and  from  a  dagnation  of 
blood  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  or  when,  though 
originally  topical,  it  has  by  frequent  repetition  be¬ 
come  habitual,  and  has  thereby  acquired  a  connexion 
with  the  fyflem,  that  any  doubt  can  arife  about  curing 
it  entirely.  In  any  of  thefe  cafes,  however,  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  proper  to  moderate 
the  bleeding,  led,  by  its  continuance  or  repetition,  the 
plethoric  date  of  the  body,  and  the  particular  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  blood  into  the  hcemorrhoidal  veffels,  be 
increafed,  and  the  return  of  the  difeafe  be  too  mueh 
favoured.  Dr  Stahl  is  of  opinion,  that  the  hemor¬ 
rhoidal  flux  is  never  to  be  accounted  exceffive,  except¬ 
ing  when  it  occafions  great  debility  or  leucophlegma- 
tia :  but  Dr  Cullen  thinks,  that  the  fmallefl  approach 
towards  producing  either  of  thefe  effedls  fhould  be 
conddered  as  an  excefs  which  ought  to  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  going  farther  ;  and  even  in  the  cafes  of  con- 
gedion  and  plethora,  if  the  plethoric  habit  and  ten¬ 
dency  can  be  obviated  and  removed,  the  hemorrhoi¬ 
dal  flux  may  then  with  fafety  be  entirely  /uppreffed* 

In  all  cafes  therefore  of  exceffive  bleeding,  or  any  ap¬ 
proach 
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Haemor-  proacli  to  it,  aftringents  both  internal  and  external 
rhagise.  may  fafely  and  properly  applied  ;  not  indeed  to  in- 
duce  an  immediate  and  total  fupprefiion  ;  but  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  haemorrhage,  and  by  degrees  to  fupprefs  it 
altogether  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  meafures  are  to  be 
taken  for  the  removing  the  necefiity  of  its  recurrence. 


rhagia. 
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Genus  XXXIX.  MENORRHAGIA. 
Immoderate  Flow  of  the  Menses* 


Menorrhagia,  Sauv.  244.  Lin .  202.  Vog .  96. 
Menorrhagia,  Sag .  gen.  179. 

Uteri  haemorrhagia,  Hoffm .  II.  224. 

Haemorrhagia  uterina,  Junck .  14. 

JLeucorrhoea,  Sauv .  gen.  267.  Lin .  201.  V og .  119* 
Sag .  gen.  202. 

Cachexia  uterina,  five  fluor  albus,  Hoffm.  III.  348. 
Fluor  alb  us,  Junck .  133. 

Abortus,  Sauv .  gen.  245.  Ain.  204.  gen.  1 80. 

Junck .  92. 

Abortio,  97. 

Fluor  uterini  fanguinis,  Boerh .  1303. 

Convulfio  uteri,  five  abortus,  Hoffm.  III.  176. 

*4$  Sp.  I.  The  Immoderate  Flow  of  the  Menses ,  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called. 

Menorrhagia  rubra,  Cul. 

Menorrhagia  immodica,  Sauv .  fp.  3. 

Menorrhagia  ftillatitia,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 


Defcription.  The  quantity  of  the  menftrual  flux  is 
different  in  different  women,  and  likewife  in  the  fame 
woman  at  different  times.  An  unufual  quantity  there¬ 
fore  is  not  always  to  be  confidered  as  morbid :  but 
when  a  large  flow  of  the  menfes  ha3  been  preceded 
by  headach,  giddinefs,  or  dyfpncea  ;  has  been  uflier- 
ed  in  by  a  cold  ftage  ;  and  is  attended  with  much 
pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  with  a  frequent  pulfe, 
heat  and  thirft,  it  may  then  be  confidered  as  preter- 
naturally  morbid.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  face 
becomes  pale,  the  pulfe  weak,  an  unufual  debility  is 
felt  in  exercife,  and  the  breathing  is  hurried  by  little 
labour  ;  when  the  back  becomes  pained  from  any  con¬ 
tinuance  in  an  ere<ft  pofture,  when  the  extremities  be¬ 
come  frequently  cold,  and  when  at  night  the  feet 
appear  affe&ed  with  cedematous  fwelling  :  from  all 
thefe  fymptoms  we  may  conclude,  that  the  flow  of 
the  menfes  has  been  immoderate,  and  has  already  in¬ 
duced  a  dangerous  ftate  of  debility.  The  debility, 
induced  in  this  cafe,  often  appears  alfo  by  affedlipns 
of  the  ftomach,  an  anorexia,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
dyfpepfia  ;  by  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  frequent 
faintings  ;  by  a  weaknefs  of  mind,  liable  to  ftrong 
emotions  from  flight  caufes,  efpecially  thofe  prefented 
by  furprife.  A  large  flow  of  the  menfes  attended  with 
barrennefs  in  married  women,  may  generally  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  preternatural  and  morbid.  Generally,  alfo, 
that  flow  of  the  menfes  may  be  confidered  as  immo¬ 
derate,  which  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  leu- 
corrhoea. 

Caufes ,  &c.  The  proximate  caufe  of  the  menor¬ 
rhagia  is  either  the  effort  of  the  uterine  veffels  preter- 
naturally  increafed,  or  a  preternatural  laxity  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  uterine  arteries. — The  remote  caufes 
may  be,  1.  Thofe  which  increafe  the  plethoric  flate  of 
the  uterine  veffels  ;  as  a  full  and  nourifhing  diet,  much 
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ftrong  liquor,  and  frequent  intoxications.  2.  Thofe  Menor- 
which  determine  the  blood  more  copioufly  and  for¬ 
cibly  into  the  uterine  veffels  ;  as  violent  {framings  of ^ 
the  whole  body  ;  violent  fhocks  from  falls  ;  flrokes  or 
contufions  on  the  lower  belly  ;  violent  exercife,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  dancing  ;  and  violent  paflions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Thofe  which  particularly  irritate  the  veffels  of  the 
uterus  :  as  excefs  in  venery  ;  the  exercife  of  venery 
in  the  time  of  menflruation  ;  a  coftive  habit,  giving 
occafion  to  violent  {training  at  ftool  ;  and  cold  applied 
to  the  feet.  4.  Thofe  which  have  forcibly  overftrained 
the  extremities  of  the  uterine  veffels  ;  as  frequent 
abortions,  frequent  childbearing  without  nurfing,  and 
difficult  or  tedious  labours.  Or,  laftly,  Thofe  which 
induce  a  general  laxity  ;  as  living  much  in  warm  cham¬ 
bers,  and  drinking  much  of  warm  enervating  liquors, 
fueh  as  tea,  coffee,  See. 

Cure.  The  treatment  and  cure  of  the  menorrhagia, 
mult  be  different  according  to  the  different  caufes  of 
the  difeafe.  The  pra&ices  employed,  however,  are 
chiefly  ufed  with  one  or  two  intentions  ;  either  with 
the  view  of  reftraining  the  difeharge  when  prefent,  or 
of  preventing  the  return  of  an  exceffive  difeharge  at 
the  fucceeding  period.  The  firft  is  chiefly  to  be  ac- 
compliftied  by  employing  fuch  pra&ices  as  diminiffi 
the  force  occafioning  the  difeharge  of  blood,  or  as 
augment  the  reflftance  to  its  paffage  through  the 
veffels  by  which  it  is  to  be  difeharged.  The  laft  is.  in 
fome  degree  to  be  obtained  by  avoiding  caufes  which 
either  increafe  the  general  impetus  of  the  blood,  or 
the  impetus  at  the  uterus  in  particular;  but  princi¬ 
pally  by  giving  additional  vigour  to  the  uterine  vef¬ 
fels.  '  ,  ,  . 

In  all  cafes,  the  firft  attention  ought  to  be  given  to 
avoiding  the  remote  caufes,  whenever  that  can  be 
done  ;  and  by  fuch  attention  the  difeafe  may  be  often 
entirely  cured.  When  the  remote  caufes  cannot  be 
avoided,  or  when  the  avoiding  them  has  been  ne- 
gle&ed,  and  a  copious  menftruation  has  come  on,  it 
ftiould  be  moderated  as  much  as  poflible,  by  abftain- 
ing  from  all  exercife  at  the  coming  on  or  during  the 
continuance  of  the  menftruation  ;  by  avoiding  even  an 
eredl  pofture  as  much  as  poflible  ;  by  ftumning  exter¬ 
nal  heat,  and  of  courfe  warm  chambers  and  foft  beds  , 
by  ufing  a  light  and  cool  diet  ;  by  taking  cold  drink, 
at  leaft  as  far  as  former  habits  will  allow  ;  by  avoid¬ 
ing  venery  ;  by  obviating  coftivenefs,  or  removing  it 
by  laxatives  which  give  little  ftimulus.  The  fex  are 
commonly  negligent,  either  in  avoiding  the  remote 
caufes,  or  in  moderating  the  firft  beginnings  of  tins 
difeafe.  It  is  by  fuch  negleft  that  it  fo  frequently 
becomes  violent  and  of  difficult  cure  ;  and  the  frequent 
repetition  of  a  copious  menftruation  may  be  confidered 
as  a  caufe  of  great  laxity  in  the  extreme  veffels  of  the 

uterus.  .  , 

When  the  coming  on  of  the  menftruation  has  been 
preceded  by  fome  diforder  in  other  .parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  accompanied  with  pains  of  the  back,  fomewkat 
like  parturient  pains,  with  febrile  fymptoms,  and  when 
at  the  fame  time  the  flow  feems  to  be  copious,  a  bleed- 
inff  at  the  arm  may  be  proper,  but  is  not  often  nece  - 
fary  :  and  it  will  in  molt  cafes  be  fufficient  to  employ, 
with  great  attention  and  diligence,  thofe  means  already 
mentioned  for  moderating  the  difeharge. 

When  the  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes  (hall  ieem 
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Hsemor-  to  be  owing  to  a  laxity  of  the  veffels  of  the  uterus,  as 
[thagiac*  may  be  concluded  from  the  general  debility  and  laxity 
of  the  perfon’s  habit  •,  from  the  remote  caufes  that 
have  oecafioned  the  difeafe  ;  from  the  abfence  of  the 
fymptoms  which  denote  increafed  a&ion  in  the  veffels 
of  the  uterus  ;  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  particularly  from  this,  that  the  female  in 
the  intervals  of  menftruation  is  liable  to  a  leucorrhoea  : 
in  fueh  a  cafe,  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treated,  not  only  by 
employing  all  the  means  above  mentioned  for  mode¬ 
rating  the  haemorrhage,  but  alfo  by  avoiding  all  irri¬ 
tation,  every  irritation  having  a  greater  effect  in  pro¬ 
portion^  the  veffels  are  more  lax  and  yielding.  If, 
in  fuch  a  cafe  of  laxity,  it  fhall  appear  that  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  irritation  occurs,  opiates  may  be  employed  to 
moderate  the  difcharge  ;  but  in  ufing  thefe  much  cau¬ 
tion  is  requiiite.  If,  notwitliftanding  thefe  meafures 
having  been  taken,  the  difcharge  fhall  prove  very  large, 
aftringents  both  external  and  internal  may  be  employed. 
In  fuch  cafes,  Dr  Cullen  afks,  May  fmall  dofes  of 
emetics  be  of  fervice  ? 

When  the  menorrhagia  depends  on  the  laxity  of 
the  uterine  veffels,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  intervals 
of  menftruation,  to  employ  tonic  remedies  ;  as  cold 
bathing  and  chalybeates.  The  exercifes  of  geftation 
alio  may  be  very  ufeful,  both  for  flrengthening  the 
whole  fyftem,  and  for  taking  off  the  determination  of 
the  blood  to  the  internal  pai;ts. 

Thefe  remedies  may  be  employed  in  all  cafes  of 
menorrhagia,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  if  it  fhall  have  already  induced  a  confiderable 
degree  of  debility  in  the  body. 

$47  Sp.  II.  Abortion* 

Menorrhagia  abortus,  Cul. 

Menorrhagia  gravidarum,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Abortus  efHuxio,  Sauv.  fp.  i. 

a,  Abortus  fubtrimellris. 

b,  Abortus  fubfemeftris. 

c,  Abortus  odtimeftris. 

Abortus  ab  uteri  laxitater  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

348  Sp.  III.  Immoderate  Flux  of  the  Lochia . 

Menorrhagia  lochialis,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  Cul. 

For  the  defcription,  treatment,  and  cure,  of  thefe 
two  laft  difeafes,  fee  Midwifery. 

M9  Sp.  IV.  Immoderate  Flow  of  the  Menses  from  fome 
local  diforder., 

Menorrhagia  vitiorum,  Cul. 

Menorrhagia  ex  hyfteroptofi,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Menorrhagia  ulcerofa,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

|  ‘jo  Sp.  V.  The  Leucorrhoea ,  Fluor  Alhus ,  or  Whites . 

Menorrhagia  alba,  Cul. 

Leucorrhoea,  Sauv.  gen.  267. 

Menorrhagia  decolor,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Leucorrhoea  Americana,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Leucorrhoea  Indica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Leucorrhoea  Nabothi,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Leucorrhoea  gravidarum,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Defcription.  The  Jluor  alhus,  female  weaknefs,  or 
whites,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  difeafe  of  the 
womb  and  its  contiguous  parts  $  from  which  a  pale- 
Z 
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coloured,  greenifh,  or  yellow  fluid,  is  difeharged,  at-  Lencor- 
tended  with  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  loins,  bad  di-  rheea. 
geftion,  and  a  wan  fickly  afpedt.  v— 

Caufes,  Sec.  The  quantity,  colour,  and  confidence 
of  the  difcharge,  chiefly  depend  upon  the  time  of  its 
duration,  the  patient’s  habit  of  body,  and  the  nature 
of  the  caufe  by  wliieh  it  was  produced.  Taking  cold, 
ftrong  liquor,  immoderate  heat  and  moillure,  or  vio¬ 
lent  exercife,  are  all  obferved  to  produce  a  bad  effedt, 
as  to  its  quantity  and  quality. 

Weakly  women  of  lax  folids,  who  have  had  many 
children,  and  long  laboured  under  ill  health,  are  of 
all  the  moil  fubjedt  to  this  difagreeable  difeafe  ; 
from  which  they  unfortunately  fuffer  more  fevere  pe¬ 
nance  than  others,  as  the  niceft  fenfations  are  often 
conne&ed  with  fuch  a  delicacy  of  bodily  frame  as  fub- 
jects  them  to  it. 

In  Holland  it  is  very  frequent,  and  in  a  manner  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  place,  from  the  dampnefs  of  its  fitua- 
tion  ;  the  furrounding  air  being  fo  overcharged  with 
moillure  as  to  relax  the  body,  ltop  perfpiration,  and 
throw  it  upon  the  bowels  or  womb  ;  producing  in  the 
firft  a  diarrhoea  or  flux,  in  the  laft  the  Jluor  alhus  or 
female  weaknefs. 

The  difcharge  often  proceeds  from  the  veffels  fub- 
fervient  to  menftruation  ;  becaufe,  in  delicate  habits, 
where  thofe  veffels  are  weak,  and  confequently  remain 
too  long  uncontradled,  the  Jluor  alhus  fometimes  im¬ 
mediately  follows  the  menfes,  and  goes  off  by  degrees 
as  they  gradually  clofe.  It  alfo  comes  from  the  mu¬ 
cous  glands  of  the  womb,  as  is  particularly  evident  in 
very  young  females  of  eight  and  ten  years  old  ;  in 
whom,  though  very  rarely,  it  has  been  obferved,  and 
where  it  muft  then  neceffarily  have  efcaped  from  thofe 
parts,  as  the  uterine  veffels  are  not  fufficiently  en¬ 
larged  for  its  paffage  at  fo  early  a  period.  . 

Sometimes,  as  in  women  with  child,  it  proceeds 
from  the  paffage  to  the  womb,  and  not  from  the  womb 
itfelf ;  which,  during  pregnancy,  is  clofely  fealed  up, 
fo  that  nothing  can  pafs  from  thence  till  the  time  of 
labour.  The  application  of  thofe  inftruments  called 
pejfaries,  from  the  pain  and  irritation  they  oecafion, 
are  alfo  apt  to  bring  on  this  difcharge.  Hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  this  difeafe  may  happen  although 
the  blood  be  in  a  pure  Hate.  Here  the  fault  feems  to 
be  placed  in  the  veffels  at  the  part,  by  which  the 
fluids  are  vitiated  and  changed  from  their  natural  qua¬ 
lities. 

The  Jluor  alhus  has  been  fuppofed  to  fupply  the 
want  of  the  menfes ;  becaufe  where  the  firft  prevails^ 
the  laft  is  generally  either  irregular  or  totally  wanting  : 
but  it  might  more  properly  be  faid,  that  the  prefence 
of  th zfuor  alhus,  which  is  a  preternatural  evacuation^ 
occafions  the  abfence  of  that  which  is  natural ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  return  of  the  menfes  after  the  Jluor 
alhus  has  been  cured.  Indeed,  when  this  difcharge 
appears  about  the  age  of  13  or  14,  and  returns  once 
a  month,  with  fymptoms  like  thofe  of  the  menfes, 
then  it  may  be  deemed  ftridtly  natural,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  {topped. 

Prognnjis.  Th t  Jluor  alhus  may  be  diftinguiftied  in¬ 
to  two  kinds.  The  firft  arifes  from  a  fimple  weak- 
nefs,  or  the  relaxation  of  the  folids  ;  which  may  either 
be  general,  where  the  whole  bodily  fyftem  is  enervated 
and  unftrung;  or  partial ,  w  here  the  womb  only  is  thus 
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H senior-  affe&ed,  in  confequence  of  hard  labour,  frequent  mif- 
rhagise.  carriages,  a  fuppreffion  or  immoderate  quantity  of  the 
- v - '  menfes,  or  a  fprain  of  the  back  or  loins. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  difcharge  being  generally  mild, 
may  be  fafely  taken  away.  In  the  fecond,  it  may 
proceed  from  a  vitiated  or  impure  blood,  where  the 
body,  from  thence,  is  loaded  with  grofs  humours, 
which  nature  for  her  own  fecurity  and  relief  thus  en¬ 
deavours  to  carry  off.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  difcharge  is 
often  of  a  reddifh  colour,  like  that  from  old  ulce¬ 
rous  fores  ;  being  foinetimes  fo  fharp  as  to  excoriate 
the  contiguous  parts,  and  occafion  a  Smarting  and  heat 
of  urine. 

A  deep-feated,  darting  pain,  with  a  forcing  down, 
attending  fuch  a  difcharge,  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
alarming  fign,  and  indicates  an  ulceration  or  cancerous 
ftate  of  the  womb.  This  malignant  ftate  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  if  of  long  continuance,  is  extremely  difficult  of 
cure  ;  and  difpofes  the  patient  to  barrennefs,  a  bearing 
down,  dropfy,  or  confumption. 

Cure ,  &c.  The  caufes  of  thofe  two  kinds  of  this 
difeafe  being  different,  fo  they  will  require  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of  cure.  For.  this  purpofe,  in  the  firft 
cafe,  nothing  will  be  more  proper  than  nourifhing 
fimple  food  ;  fuch  as  veal  broths,  jellies,  freffi  eggs, 
and  milk  diet.  The  acid  fruits  will  alfo  be  proper ; 
and  the  patient  may  take  a  reftorative,  ftrengthening 
infufion,  which  will  give  firmnefs  to  the  body,  and  af- 
fift  the  weakened  fibres  of  the  womb  in  returning  to 
their  natural  ftate. 

The  fame  method  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs,  where 
the  fluor  alhus  follows  the  menfes,  as  already  obferved. 

The  Tunbridge  or  Spa  waters  may  be  drank  at  the 
fame  time  ;  and  if  neceffary,  an  infuiion  of  green  tea, 
or  pure  fmith’s  forge  water,  may  be  ufed  with  a  womb- 
fyringe  as  an  injection  twice  a-day.  Should  the  dif¬ 
eafe  prove  uncommonly  obftinate,  the  patient  may  go 
into  the  cold  bath  every  fecond  day  ;  and  alfo  drink 
lime-water  with  milk,  which  will  expedite  the  cure, 
and  prevent  a  relapfe.  Volatile  liniment,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  ftrengthening  plafter,  may  be  applied  to  the 
fmall  of  the  back. 

By  way  of  caution,  the  female  fhould  abftain  from 
the  immoderate  nfe  of  tea ;  and  be  removed  into  a  dry 
clear  air  ;  or  if  fhe  be  obliged  to  remain  in  one  lefs 
proper,  fhe  may  apply  the  flefh-brufh,  and  wear  a  flan¬ 
nel  fhift  next  her  fkrn,  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of 
burning  frankincenfe  or  any  of  the  grateful  aromatic 
gums.  Cold  fpring  water  pumped  on  the  loins,  or  a 
bliftering  plafter  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  fpine  or 
back,  are  both  very  powerful  in  their  effedts,  and  have 
fometimes  fucceeded  after  other  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain. 

In  the  fecond  fort  of  the  difeafe,  where  the  dif¬ 
charge  is  fharp  and  of  long  Handing,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  to  fupprefs  it  fuddenly,  either  by 
aftringents  internally  taken,  or  applied  as  injections, 
until  the  fyftem  be  reftored  to  a  more  found  and  vigo¬ 
rous  condition. 

A  purging  potion  may  be  taken  twice  a-week,  and 
in  the  intervals  an  alterative  pill  night  and  morning. 
After  this  courfe  has  been  continued  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  fhe  may  begin  with  the  ftrengthening 
bitter  infufion,  or  fome  other  tonic,  in  the  quantity 
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of  a  tea-cupful  twice  a-day,  or  to  a  greater  extent  if  Leucor- 
the  ftomach  will  allow. 

The  fame  fort  of  food  and  regimen  will  here  be  ’"V- ^ 

proper  as  in  the  firft  kind  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient 
fhould  abftain  from  malt  liquors,  and  drink  rice-water, 
in  each  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  has 
been  diffolved  ;  or  if  fhe  be  weak,  and  of  a  cold  bloat¬ 
ed  habit  of  body,  a  little  French  brandy  may  be  added 
occaiionally. 

When  fhe  begins  to  take  the  bitter  infufion,  it  will 
be  proper  to  ufe  the  Tunbridge  or  Pyrmont  water 
for  common  drink  ;  but  if  thofe  cannot  conveniently 
be  had,  the  artificial  aerated  water ,  impregnated  with 
iron  and  fixed  air,  will  make  an  excellent  fubftitute. 

If  it  fhould  render  her  coftive,  and  occafion  headach, 
fhe  may  defift,  and  drink  imperial  water  or  a  little 
fenna  tea  fweetened  with  manna,  till  thofe  complaints 
be  removed. 

In  fhort,  as  this  is  a  malady  of  the  molt  difagree- 
able  kind,  which  by  long  continuance  or  negledl  be¬ 
comes  difficult  of  cure,  and  often  produces  an  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  womb ,  bearing  down ,  barrennefs ,  a  dropfy ,  or 
confumption  ;  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  women,  on 
fuch  occafions,  would  be  more  attentive  to  their  own 
fafety,  by  ufing  all  poffible  means,  in  due  time,  to  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  diforders. 

Dr  Leake  fays  he  has  attended  more  patients  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  fluor  alhus  in  the  autumn  than  at 
any  other  feafon  of  the  year,  efpecially  when  the 
weather  was  uncommonly  moift  and  cold  :  moft  of 
them  were  cured  by  change  of  diet,  an  increafed  pet- 
fpiration,  and  the  proper  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  with 
aromatics.  He  obferved,  that  feveral  about  this  time 
who  efcaped  the  diforder,  were  vifited  with  bad  colds, 
a  defluxion  on  the  throat,  or  a  diarrhoea,  which  were 
removed  by  a  fimilar  treatment. 

As  women  are  fometimes  connedted  with  thofe  who 
do  not  confcientioufly  regard  their  fafety,  it  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  dlfilngulfh  a 
frejh  venereal  infection  from  the  fluor  alhus  or  whites  : 
for  if  the  firft  be  miftaken  for  the  laft,  and  be  either 
neglected  or  improperly  treated,  the  worft  confequences 
may  arife. 

The  following  figns  will  beft  inform  the  patient 
whether  there  be  occafion  for  her  doubts  or  not. 

A  frefli  infedtion,  called  gonorrhoea,  is  malignant 
and  inflammatory  ;  the  fluor  albus  moft  commonly  a- 
riles  from  relaxation  and  bodily  weaknefs  :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  remedies  proper  in  the  firft  diforder  would 
render  the  laft  more  violent,  by  locking  up  and  con¬ 
fining  the  infectious  matter. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  difcharge  chiefly  proceeds 
from  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  urinary  paffage,  and 
continues  wliilft  the  menfes  flow  ;  but  in  the  fluor  alius 
it  is  fupplied  from  the  cavity  of  the  womb  and  its 
paffage,  and  then  the  menfes  are  feldom  regular. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  an  itching,  inflammation,  and 
heat  of  urine,  are  the  forerunners  of  the  difcharge  ; 
the  orifice  of  the  urinary  paffage  is  prominent  and 
painful,  and  the  patient  is  aftedted  with  a  frequent  ir¬ 
ritation  to  make  water.  In  th e.  fluor  albus,  pains  in 
the  loins,  and  lofs  of,  ftrength,  attend  the  difcharge; 
and  if  any  inflammation  or  heat  of  urine  follow,  they 
happen  in  a  lefs  degree,  and  only  after  a  long  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  difcharge,  which,  becoming  (harp  and 
acrimonious,  excoriates  the  furrounding  parts.' 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  difcharge  fuddenly  appears 
without  any  evident  caufe  ;  but  in  the  jluor  alius ,  it 
comes  on  more  (lowly,  and  is  often  produced  by  irre¬ 
gularities  of  the  menfes.  frequent  abortion,  fprains,  or 
long-continued  illnefs. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  difcharge  is  greenifh  or  yel¬ 
low,  lefs  in  quantity,  and  not  attended  with  the  fame 
fy  nip  toms  of  weahnefs.  In  th  efuoralbus,  it  is  alfo  of¬ 
ten  of  the  fame  colour,  efpecially  in  bad  habits  of 
body,  and  after  long  continuance  ;  but  is  ufually  more 
Cffenlive,  and  redundant  in  quantity. 

All  the  other  kinds  of  haemorrhage  enumerated  by 
medical  writers,  are  by  Dr  Cullen  reckoned  to  be 
fymptomatic  ;  as, 

Stomacacf. ,  Sauv.  gen.  241.  Lin .  175.  Fog.  85.  Sag . 
gen.  177. 

Species  :  Scorbutica,  Purulenta,  8c c. 

HjEMATF.MF.siSy  Sauv.  gen.  242.  Lin.  184.  Fog.  89. 
gen.  177. 

Species :  Plethorica,  Catamenialis,  Scorbutica,  &c. 

HjEMATURiAj  Sauv.  gen.  233.  Lin.  198.  Fog.  92. 
Sag .  gen.  178. 

Species  :  Purulenta,  Calculofa,  Haemorrhoidalis,  &c. 

Order  V.  PROFLUVIA. 

Genus  XL.  CATARRHUS. 

The  Catarrh . 

Caiarrhus,  Sauv.  gen.  186.  Fog.  98.  Sag.  gen.  145. 
Coryza,  Lin.  174.  Fog.  100.  Sag .  gen.  196. 
Rheuma,  Sauv .  gen.  142. 

Tullis,  Sauv.  gen.  142.  Lin.  155.  Fog .  205.  Sag. 

gen.  245,  255.  JuncL  30. 

Tullis  (JFtarrhalis  et  rheumatica,  Hojfm.  III.  *09. 

Sp.  I.  Catarrh  from  Colo* 

Catarrhus  a  frigore,  Cul. 

Catarrhus  benignus,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Catarrhus  peftoreus,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Coryza  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Coryza  phlegmatorrhagia,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Sahxmth. 
Obf.  cent.  1,  37.  Junck.  28.  Morgagn.  de  fed. 
xiv.  21. 

Coryza  fcbricofa.  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Tullis  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  I.  N.  Rcfen  DifT.  apud 
Haller ,  Difput.  Pra6t.  Tom.  II. 

Rheuma  catarrhale,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Amphimerina  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Amphimerina  tufficulofa,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Cephalalgia  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Sp.  II.  Catarrh  from  Contagion. 

Catarrhus  a  contagio,  Cul. 

Catarrhus  epidemicus,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Rheuma  epidemicum,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Synocha  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

There  are  feveral  fymptomatic  fpecies  :  as,  Catarrhus 
^Rubeolofus ;  Tullis  Variolofa,  Verininofa,  Calcu- 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I, 
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Iofa,  Phthifica,  Hyllerica,  a  dentitiobe,  Gravidarum,  Catarrhus. 

Metallicolarum,  8c c.  ' 

Defaipiion.  The.  catarrh  is  an  increafed  excretion 
of  mucus  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe, 
fauces,  and  bronchias,  attended  with  pyrexia. 

Practical  writers  and  nofologills  have  diftinguilhed 
the  difeafe  by  different  appellations,  according  as  it 
happens  to  affect  different  parts  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  one  part  more  or  lefs  than  the  other  :  but  Dr 
Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  the  difeafe  in  thofe  different 
parts  is  always  of  the  fame  nature,  and  proceeds  from 
the  fame  caufe  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Very  com¬ 
monly  indeed  thofe  different  parts  are  affe&ed  at  the 
fame  time  ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  room  for  the 
didindtion  mentioned.  The  difeafe  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  treated  of  under  the  title  of  tuffis  or  cough  ;  and  a 
cough,  indeed,  always  attends  the  chief  form  of  ca¬ 
tarrh,  that  is,  the  increafed  excretion  from  the  bron¬ 
chia  ;  but  as  it  is  fo  often  alfo  a  fymptom  of  many 
other  affedtions,  which  are  very  different  from  one  an¬ 
other,  it  is  improperly  ufed  as  a  generic  title. 

The  difeafe  generally  begins  with  fome  difficulty  of 
breathing  through  the  nofe,  and  with  a  fenfe  of  fome 
fulnefs  (lopping  up  that  paffage.  This  again  is  oiten 
attended  with  fome  dull  pain  and  a  fenfe  of  weight  in 
the  forehead,  as  well  as  a  ftiffnefs  in  the  motion  of  the 
eyes.  Thefe  feelings,  fometimes  at  their  very  firit 
beginning,  and  always  foou  after,  are  attended  with 
the  diftillation  of  a  thin  fluid  from  the  nofe,  and 
fometimes  from  the  eyes  ;  and  tliefe  fluids  are  often 
found  to  be  fomewffiat  acrid,  both  by  their  tafte  and 
by  their  fretting  the  parts  over  which  they  pafs. 

Thefe  fymptoms  conftitute  the  coryza  and  gravedo. of 
authors,  and  are  commonly  attended  with  a  fenfe  of 
laffitnde  over  the  whole  body.  Sometimes  cold  (hi- 
verings  are  felt ;  at  lead  the  body  is  more  fenfible  than 
ufual  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  air  ;  and  with  all  this  the 
pulfe  is  more  frequent  than  ordinary,  efpeeially  in  the 
evenings. 

Thefe  fymptoms  have  feldom  continued  long  before 
they  are  accompanied  with  fome  hoarfenefs,  and  a 
fenfe  of  roughnefs  and  forenefs  in  the  trachea,  with 
fome  difficulty  of  breathing,  expreffed  by  a  fenfe  of 
ftraitnefs  in  the  chcft,  and  with  a  cough  wffiich  feems 
to  arife  from  fome  irritation  felt  at  the  glottis.  This 
cough  is  generally  at  flrft  dry  and  painful,  occafioning 
pains  about  the  cheft,  and  more  efpecially  in  the 
bread  ;  fometimes,  together  with  thefe  fymptoms, 
pains  refembling  thofe  of  the  rheumatifm  are  felt  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  about  the  neck 
and  head.  With  all  thefe  fymptoms,  the  appetite  is 
impaired,  fome  third  arifes,  and  a  feveriffi  laffitude  is 
felt  all  over  the  body.  Thefe  fymptoms  mark  the 
height  and  violence  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  commonly 
it  does  not  continue  long.  By  degrees  the  cough 
comes  to  be  attended  with  a  more  copious  excretion  of 
mucus  ;  which  is  at  flrd  thin,  but  gradually  becoming 
thicker,  is  brought  up  with  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  la¬ 
borious  coughing.  The  hoarfenefs  and  foren  is  of 
the  trachea  are  alfo  relieved  or  removed  ;  and  the  fe¬ 
brile  fymptoms  abating,  the  expectoration  becomes 
again  lefs,  and  the  cough  lefs  frequent,  till  at  length 
they  ceafe  altogether. 

Such  is  generally  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  neither 
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Profluvia  tedious  nor  dangerous ;  but  it  is  fometirnes  in  both 

1 - v - '  refpedts  otherwife.  The  body  affe&ed  with  catarrh 

feems  to  be  more  than  ufually  liable  to  be  affe&ed 
by  cold  air  ;  and  upon  expofure  of  the  body  to  frefh 
cold,  the  difeafe,  which  feemed  to  be  yielding,  is 
often  brought  back  with  greater  violence  than  before, 
and  is  rendered  not  only  more  tedious  than  otherwife 
it  would  be,  but  alfo  more  dangerous  by  the  ftiperven- 
ing  of  other  difeafes.  Some  degree  of  the  cynanchc 
tonlillaris  often  accompanies  the  catarrh  ;  and  when 
this  is  aggravated  by  a  frefh  application  of  cold,  the 
cynanchc  alfo  becomes  more  violent  and  dangerous 
from  the  cough,  which  is  prefent  at  the  fame  time. 
When  a  catarrh  has  been  occaiionedby  a  violent  caufe, 
when  it  has  been  aggravated  by  improper  manage¬ 
ment,  and  efpecially  when  it  lias  been  rendered  more 
violent  by  frefh  and  repeated  applications  of  cold,  it 
often  pafles  into  a  pneumonic  inflammation,  attended 
with  the  utmofl  danger. 

Unlefs,  however,  Inch  accidents  as  thofe  happen,  a 
catarrh,  in  found  perfons  not  far  advanced  in  life,  is 
always  a  flight  and  fafe  difeafe  :  but,  in  perfons  of  a 
phthifical  difpofition,  a  catarrh  may  readily  produce  a 
hcemoptyfis,  or  perhaps  form  tubercles,  in  the  lungs  ; 
and  Hill  more  readily  in  perfons  who  have  tubercles 
already  formed  in  the  lungs,  an  accidental  catarrh  may 
occafion  the  inflammation  of  tliefe  tubercles,  and  in 
confequencc  produce  a  phthifis  pulmonalis. 

In  elderly  perfons,  a  catarrh  fometirnes  proves  a 
dangerous  difeafe.  Many  perfons,  as  they  advance  in 
life,  and  efpecially  after  they  have  arrived  at  old  age, 
have  the  natural  mucus  of  the  lungs  poured  out  in 
greater  quantity,  and  requiring  a  frequent  expectora¬ 
tion.  If,  therefore,  a  catarrh  happen  to  fucli  per¬ 
fons,  and  increafe  the  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  lungs, 
with  fome  degree  of  inflammation,  it  may  produce 
the  peripneumonia  notlia,  or  more  property  chronic 
catarrh,  a  difeafe  continuing  often  for  many  years,  or 
at  leaft  regularly  every  winter  ;  which  in  fuch  cafes  is 
very  often  fatal. 

Caufcs ,  &c.  The  proximate  caufe  of  catarrh  feems 
t  o  he  an  increafed  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nofe,  fauces,  and  bronchiae,  along  with 
fome  degree  of  inflammation  affe&ing  the  fame.  The 
latter  eircumftance  is  confirmed  by  this,  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  catarrh,  the  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  com¬ 
monly  exhibits  the  fame  inflammatory  cruft  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  cafe  of  phlegmafise.  The  remote  caufe 
of  catarrh  is  nioft  commonly  cold  applied  to  the  body. 
This  application  of  cold  producing  catarrh  is  gene¬ 
rally  evident  and  obferved  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  would  always  be  fo,  were  men  acquainted 
with  and  attentive  to  the  circumftances  which  deter¬ 
mine  cold  to  a£l  upon  the  body. 

The  application  of  cold  which  occafions  a  catarrh, 
probably  operates  by  ftopping  the  perfpiration  ufually 
made  by  the  fkin,  and  which  is  therefore  determined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  parts  above  mention¬ 
ed.  As  a  part  of  the  weight  which  the  body  daily 
lofes  by  infenfible  evacuation,  is  owing  to  an  exhala¬ 
tion  from  the  lungs,  there  is  probably  a  connexion 
between  this  exhalation  and  the  cutaneous  perfpira¬ 
tion,  fo  that  the  one  may  be  increafed  according  as  the 
£ther  is  diminifhed  j  and  therefore  we  may  underftand. 
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how  the  diminution  of  cutaneous  perfpiration,  by  the  Catarrhs. 

application  of  cold,  may  increafe  the  afflux  of  fluids v - vr-— ' 

to  the  lungs,  and  thereby  produce  a  catarrh. 

Dr  Cullen  obferves  that  there  are  fome  obfervations 
of  Dr  James  Keil  which  may  render  this  matter 
doubtful  ;  but  fays  there  is  a  fallacy  in  thofe  obferva¬ 
tions.  The  evident  effects  of  cold  in  producing 
coryza,  leave  the  matter,  in  general,  without  doubt  $ 
and  there  are  feveral  other  obfervations  which  fhow  a 
connexion  between  the  lungs  and  the  furface  of  the 
body. 

Whether  from  the  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  a 
catarrh  be  produced  merely  by  an  increafed  afflux  of 
fluids,  or  whether  in  addition  to  this  the  matter  of  per¬ 
fpiration  be  at  the  fame  time  determined  to  the  mu¬ 
cous  glands,  and  there  excites  a  particular  irritation, 
may  be  uncertain  ;  but  Dr  Cullen  thinks  the  latter 
fuppofition  is  moil  probable. 

Although  in  the  cafe  of  a  common  catarrh,  which 
is  in  many  inftances  fporadic,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  any  morbific  matter  be  applied  to  the  mu¬ 
cous  glands  ;  we  are,  however,  certain  that  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a  catarrh  do  frequently  depend  upon  fuch  a 
matter  being  applied  to  thefe  glands,  as  appears  from 
the  cafe  of  mealies,  cliincougli,  and  efpecially  from 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  contagious  and  epidemical 
catarrh. 

The  phenomena  of  contagious  catarrhs  have  been 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  others  ;  and  the 
difeafe  lias  always  been  particularly  remarkable  for  this, 
that  it  has  been  the  molt  widely  and  generally  fpread- 
ing  epidemic  known.  It  has  feldom  appeared  in  any 
one  country  of  Europe,  without  appearing  fucceflively 
in  almoft  every  different  part  of  it ;  and,  in  fome  in¬ 
ftances,  it  has  been  alfo  transferred  to  America,  and 
has  been  fpread  there  in  like  manner,  fo  far-as  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  being  informed. 

The  catarrh  from  contagion  appears  with  nearly 
the  fame  fymptoms  as  thofe  above  mentioned.  It  feems 
often  to  come  on  in  confequence  of  the  application  of 
cold.  ’  And  indeed  catarrh  from  cold  and  contagion 
are  in  every  refpetft  fo  flmilar,  that  when  this  epide¬ 
mic  rages,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  with  a  perfon 
having  fymptoms  of  catarrh  after  expoiure  to  cold, 
whether  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  one  caufe  or 
the  other.  In  moft  inftances,  however,  catarrh  from 
contagion  comes  on  with  more  cold  fliivering  than  the 
catarrh  arifing  from  cold  alone ;  and  the  former  does 
alfo  not  only  fooner  (how  febrile  fymptoms,  but  to 
a  more  conflderable  degree.  Accordingly,  it  more 
fpeedily  runs  it  courfe,  which  is  commonly  fmilhed 
in  a  few  days.  It  fometirnes  ends  by  a  fpontaneous 
fweat  ;  and  this,  in  fome  perfons,  produces  a  miliary 
eruption.  It  is,  however,  the  febrile  ftate  of  this 
difeafe  efpecially  that  is  finifhed  in  a  few  days ;  for 
the  cough  and  other  catarrhal  fymptoms  do  frequent¬ 
ly  continue  longer,  and  often  when  they  appear  to  be 
going  off  they  are  renewed  by  any  freili  application  of 
cold. 

Progtiojis.  Confidering  the  number  of  perfons  who 
are  affected  with  catarrh,  of  either  the,  one  fpecies  or 
the  other,  and  efcape  from  it  quickly  without  any 
hurt,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  difeafe  commonly  fiee 
from  danger  j  but  it  is  not  always  to  be  treated  as  fuch, 

for 
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Profluvia.  for  in  fome  perfons  it  is  accompanied  with  pneumonic 
inflammation.  In  the  phthifically  difpofed,  it  often 
accelerates  the  coming  on  of  phtliifis  ;  and  in  elderly 
perfons  it  often  proves  fatal  in  the  manner  we  have 
explained  above,  viz.  by  degenerating  into  its  chro¬ 
nic  hate.  But  though  chronic  catarrh  be  often  the 
termination  of  that  fpecies  which  arifes  from  cold,  we 
have  not,  in  any  cafe,  obferved  it  to  arife  as  a  confe- 
quence  of  a  catarrh  from  contagion.  This  fpecies  of 
catarrh,  however,  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by 
phtliifis  ;  or  rather  where  a  phthifical  tendency  before 
exifted,  the  affedlion  has  been  begun  and  its  progrefs 
accelerated  from  this  caufe. 

Cute,  The  cure  of  catarrh  is  nearly  the  fame, 
whether  it  proceeds  from  cold  or  contagion  ;  only  in 
the  latter  cafe  remedies  are  commonly  more  neceffary 
than  in  the  former.  In  the  cafes  of  a  moderate  dii- 
eafe,  it  is  commonly  fufficient  to  avoid  cold,  or  to  ab- 
ftain  from  animal  food  for  fome  days.  In  fome  cafes, 
where  the  febrile  fymptoms  are  confiderable,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  tor  that  length  of  time  to  lie  a-bed,  and,  by  taking 
frequently  fome  mild  and  diluent  driqk,  a  little  warm¬ 
ed,  to  promote  a  very  gentle  fweat  ;  and  after  this  to 
take  care  to  return  very  gradually  only  to  the  ufe  of 
the  free  air.  When  the  difeafe  is  more  violent,  not 
only  the  antiphlogillic  regimen,  exa&ly  obferved,  hut 
various  remedies  alfo,  become  necefiary.  To  take 
ofr  the  plilogitlic  diathefis  which  always  attends  this 
difeafe,  bloodletting,  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the 
fvmptoms  A. all  require,  is  the  proper  remedy.  After 
bloodletting,  for  reftoring  the  determination  of  the 
fluids  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  for  expediting  the  fecretion  of  mucus  in  the  lungs, 
which  may  take  off  the  inflammation  of  its  membrane, 
vomiting  is  the  moft  effectual  means.  For  the  laft- 
mentioned  purpole,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  fquills, 
gum-ammoniac,  the  volatile  alkali,  and  fome  other 
medicines,  might  be  ufeful  ;  blit  their  efficacy  has 
never  been  found  confiderable  :  and  if  fquills  have  ever 
been  very  ufeful,  it  feems  to  have  been  rather  by  their 
emetic  than  by  their  expectorant  powers.  When  the 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  feem  to  be  confi- 
•  derable,  it  is  proper,  befides  bloodletting,  to  apply 
bliflers  to  the  back  or  Tides. 

Asa  cough  is  often  the  moft  troublefome  circum- 
ftancc  of  this  difeafe,  fo  demulcents  may  be  employed 
to  alleviate  it.  But  after  the  inflammatory  Symptoms 
are  much  abated,  if  the  cough  flill  remains,  opiates  af¬ 
ford  the  moll  effectual  means  of  relieving  it  ;  and,  in 
the  circumflances  juft  now  mentioned,  they  rnay  be 
very  fafely  employed.  Very  confiderable  advantage 
is  often  derived  from  employing  opiates  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  aCt  more  immediately  on  the  head  of 
the  windpipe.  For  this  purpofe,  opium  may  often 
be  advantageoufly  conjoined  with  demulcents,  melt¬ 
ing  flowly  in  the  mouth.  And  perhaps  no  form  is 
more  convenient,  or  anfwers  the  purpofe  better,  than 
the  trochifci  glycyrrhtza  cum  opto  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  where  purified  opium  is  combined  with 
extract  of  liquorice,  gum  Arabic,  and  other  demul¬ 
cents,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  grain  in  a  drachm  of  the 
compofition.  After  the  inflammatory  and  febrile 
ftates  of  this  difeafe  are  very  much  gone,  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  difeufling  all  remains  of  the  catarrhal 
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affe6lion  is  by  fome  exercife  of  geflation  diligently  em-  Catarrhs, 
ployed.  v— \T“ — * 

Befides  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  Dr  Miidge, 
in  a  treatife  on  this  difeafe,  recommends  the  fleam  of 
warm  water  as  a  moft  efficacious  and  fafe  remedy  for 
a  catarrh,  and  which  indeed  he  feems  to  confider  as 
little  lefs  than  infallible .  The  method  of  breathing  iri 
thefe  fleams  is  deferibed  under  the  word  Inhaler.  ; 
but  he  gives  a  caution  to  people  in  health,  who  may 
accidentally  fee  his  machine,  not  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  breathing  through  cold  water  with  it,  or  they 
will  be  almoft  certain  of  catching  a  feverc  cold.  His 
dire&ions  for  thofe  troubled  with  the  catarrh  are  as 
follow  : 

“  In  the  evening,  a  little  before  bedtime,  the  pa¬ 
tient,  if  of  adult  age,  is  to  take  three  drachms,  or  as 
many  tea-fpoonfuls,  of  elixir  paregoricum,  in  a  glafs 
of  water  :  if  the  fubjeeft  be  younger,  for  inftance  under 
five  years  old,  one  tea-fpoonful  ;  or  within  that  and 
ten  years,  two.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  af¬ 
ter,  the  patient  fliould  go  to  bed,  and,  being  covered 
warm,  the  inhaler  three  parts  filled  with  water  nearly 
boiling  (which,  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  metal,  and 
the  time  it  ordinarily  takes  before  it  is  to  be  ufed  by 
the  patient,  will  be  of  a  proper  degree  of  warmth), 
and  being  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  but  fo  that  the 
valve  in  the  cover  is  not  obftructed  by -it,  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  arm-pit,  and  the  bedclothes  being  drawn 
up  and  over  it  clofe  to  the  throat,  the  tube  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  fhould  infpire 
and  expire  through  it  for  about  twenty  minutes  ov 
half  an  hour. 

“  It  is  very  evident,  as  the  whole  a£l  of  refpiration 
is  performed  through  the  machine,  that  in  infpiration 
the  lungs  will  be  filled  with  air  which  will  be  hot,  and 
loaded  with,  vapour,  by  paffing  through  the  body  of 
water  ;  and  in  exfpiration,  all  that  was  contained  in 
the  lungs  will,  by  mixing  with  the  fleam  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  be  forced  through  the  valve  in  the 
cover,  and  fettle  on  the  furface  of  the  body  under  the 
bedclothes. 

“  The  great  ufe  of  this  particular  conftru£lion  of 
the  inhaler  is  this  :  Firft,  As  there  is  no  neceffity,  at 
the  end  of  every  infpiration,  to  remove  the  tube  from 
the  mouth,  in  order  to  exfpire  from  the  lungs  the  va¬ 
pour  which  had  been  received  into  them,  this  machine 
may  therefore  be  ufed  with  as  much  eafe  by  children 
aS  older  people.  And,  fecondly,  As  a  feverifh  habit 
frequently  accompanies  the  diforder,  the  valve  in  that 
refpedl  alfo  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  :  for  a  fweat., 
or  at  leaft  a  free  perfpiration,  not  only  relieves  the 
patient  from  the  reftlefs  anxiety  of  a  hot,  dry,  and 
fometimes  parched  ikin,  but  is  alfo,  of  all  evacuations, 
the  moft  eligible  for  removing  the  fever  ;  and  it  will 
be  generally  found,  that,  after  the  inhaler  fo  con- 
ftrudled  has  been  ufed  a  few  minutes,  the  warm 
vapour  under  the  clothes  will,  by  fettling  upon  the 
trunk,  produce  a  fweat,  which  will  gradually  extend 
itfelf  to  the  legs  and  feet. 

“  In  a  catarrhons  fever,  or  any  feverifli  habit  at¬ 
tending  this  cough,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  a 
draught  of  warm  thin  whey  a  few  minutes  before  the 
inhaler  be  ufed  ;  and  after  the  procefs  is  over,  the  fweat 
which  it  has  produced  may  be  continued  by  occafional 
G  g  2  fmall 
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Proluvia,  fniail  draughts  of  weak  warm  whey  or  barley-water, 

— v - '  The  fweating  is  by  no  means  fo  neceffary  to  the  cure 

of  the  catarrlious  cough,  as  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  in¬ 
haler  againft  that  complaint  at  all  depends  upon  it  ;  yet 
I  cannot  help  once  more  remarking,  that  when  this 
diforder  happens  to  be  accompanied  with  a  feverifh 
habit,  the  advantages  of  this  particular  conftru&ion 
will  be  very  important. 

“  After  this  refpiratory  procefs  is  over,  the  patient 
ufually  paffes  the  night  without  the  lead  interruption 
from  the  cough,  and  feels  no  farther  moleftation  from 
it  than  once  or  twice  in  the  morning  to  throw  off  the 
trifling  leakage  which,  unperceived,  had  dripped  into 
the  bronchi®  and  veficles  during  the  night  ;  the  thin¬ 
ner  parts  of  which  being  evaporated,  what  remains  is 
foon  got  rid  of  with  a  very  gentle  effort. 

“  I  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  this  part  of  my 
fubjeCt,  without  pointedly  obferving,  that  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  means  not  to  be  difappointed  by  my  affurances  or 
his  own  expectations,  it  is  effentially  neceffary  that  the 
following  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  ufing  this,  procefs,  fho.uld  be  ftri&ly  attend¬ 
ed  to., 

“  Firft,  That  as  tender  valetudinary  people  are  but 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  firlt  notices  of  the  difor¬ 
der,  the  remedy  muft,  or  ought  to  be,  ufed  the  fame 
evening  ;  which  will,  in  an  ordinary  feizure,  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  immediate  cure  :  but  if  the  forenefs  of  the 
refpiratory  organs,  or  the  petulance  of  the  cough,  fhow 
the  cold  which  has  been  contracted  to  have  been  very 
fevere,  the  inhaler,  without  the  opiate,  fhouldbe  again 
repeated  for  the  fame  time  the  next  morning. 

“  Secondly,  If  the  ufe  of  the  inhaler,  &c.  be  delay¬ 
ed  till  the  fecond  night,  it  will  be  always  right  to  re¬ 
peat  it  again  the  next  morning  without  the  opiate,  but 
with  it  if  the  feizure  has  been  violent. 

“  And,  laflly,  If  the  cough  be  of  fome  days,  {land¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  always  neceffary  to  employ  both  parts 
of  the  procefs. at  night  and.  the  fucceeding  morning, 
as  the  firft  fimple  inflammatory  mifchief  is  now  nrnft 
probably  aggravated  by  an  additional  one  of.  a  chronic 
tendency.. 

“  But  if,  through  the  want  of  a  timely  application* 
or  a  total  negleCft  of  this  or  any  other  remedy,  the 
cough  fhould  continue  to  harafs  the  patient,  it  is,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  delicate  and  tender  conftitutions,  of  the  ut- 
moil  confequence  to  attempt  the  removal  of  it  as  foon 
as  poffible,  before  any  floating  acrimony  in  the  conftir 
tution  (from  the  perpetual  irritation)  receives  an  ha¬ 
bitual  determination  to  an  organ  fo  effential  to  life  as 
the  lungs. 

««  If  the  patient  expeClorate  with  eafe  and  freedom 
a  thick  and,  well-digefted  inoffenfive  phlegm,  there  is 
generally  but  little  doubt  of  his  fpittjng  off  the  difor¬ 
der,  with  common  care,  in  a,  few  days  ;  and  till  that  be 
accomplifhed,  a  proper  dofe  of  elixir  paregorieum  for 
a  few  fucceffive  nights  will  be  found  very  ufeful  in  fup- 
preffmg  the  fatiguing  irritation  and  ineffectual,  cough, 
qccafioned  by  a  matter  which,  dripping  in  the  early 
ftate  of  the  difeafe  into  the  bronchia  during  the  night, 
is  commonly  at  that  time  too  thin  to  be  difcliarged  by, 
thofe  convulfive  efforts. 

“  If,  however,  not witliftan ding  a  free  and  copious 
expeCtoration,  the  cough  fhould  ftill  continue,  and  the 
difcharge,  inftead  of  removing  the  complaint,  fhould 
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itfelf,  by  becoming  a  difeafe,  he  a  greater  expence  Catarrhs, 
than  the  conftitution  can  well  fnpport,  it  is  poffible  that  ^ — r — -» 
a  tender  patient  may  fpit  off  his  life  through  a  weak, 
relaxed  pair  of  lungs,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of 
purulence,  or  any  fufpicion  of  fuppuration.  In  thofe 
circumftances,  befides,  as  was  mentioned  before,  in- 
creafmg  the  general  perfpiration  by  the  falutary  fric¬ 
tion  of  a  flannel  waificoat,  change  of  fituation,  and 
more  efpecially  long  journies  on  liorfeback,  conducted 
as  much  as  poffible  through  a  thin,  fnarp,  dry  air,  will 
feldom  fail  of  removing  the  complaint. 

“  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  cough  fhould,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  petulant  and  fatiguing  to  the 
breaft,  continue  dry,  bulky,  and  without  expectora¬ 
tion  ;  provided  there  be  reafon  to  hope  that  no  tu¬ 
bercles  are  forming,  or  yet  aCtually  formed,  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  more  efficacious  remedy  for  it  than  half 
a  drachm  of  gum-ammoniacum,  with  18  or  20  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  made  into  pills,  and  taken  at  bed¬ 
time,  and  occafionally  repeated.  This  excellent  re¬ 
medy  Sir  John  Pringle  did  me  the  honour  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  me  ;  and  I  have  accordingly  found  it,  in  a 
great  many  inftances,  amazingly  fuccefsful,  and  gene¬ 
rally  very  expeditioufiy  fo  ;  for  it  feldom  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  expectoration,  and  to  abate  the  diftreffing  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  cough.  In  thofe  circumftances  I  have 
likewife  found  the  common  remedy  of  3fs  or  ^ij  of 
half,  falph .  anifat.  taken  twice  a-day,  in  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  fugar  or  any  other  vehicle,  a  very  efficacious 
one.  I  have  alfo,  many  times,  known  a  falutary  re- 
vulfion  made  from  the  lungs  by  the  fimple  application 
of  a  large  plafter,  about  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  of 
Burgundy  pitch,  between  the  fhoulders  ;  for  the  perfpi- 
rable  matter,  which  is  locked  up  under  it,  becomes  fo 
fharp  and  acrid,  that  in  a  few  days  it  feldom  fails  to 
produce  a  very  confiderable  itching,  fome  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  inflammation,  and  very  frequently  a  great 
number  of  boils..  This  application  fhould  be  conti¬ 
nued  (the  plafter  being  occafionally  changed),  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  longer,  if  the  complaint 
be  not  fo  foon  removed.. 

“  And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that,  though 
feemingly  a  trifling,  it  is  however  by  no  means  a  ufe- 
lefs  caution  to  the  tender  patient,  not  to  expofe  his. 
fhoulders  in  bed,  and  during  the  night,. to  the  cold; 
but  when  lie  lies  down  to  take  care  they  be  kept 
warm,  by  drawing  the  bedclothes  up  clofe  to  his  back, 
and  neck, 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  thefe  and  other 
means,  the  cough,  continuing  dry  or  unattended  with 
a  proper  expectoration,  fhould  perfevere  in  haraffing 
the  patient ;  if,  at  laft,  it  fhould  produce,  together, 
with  a  forenefs,  (hooting  pains  through  the  breaft  and, 
between  the  fhoulders,  attended  alfo  with  fhortnefs  of 
the  breath  and  if,  added  to  this,  flufhes  of  the  cheeks 
after  meals,  fcalding  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  a  lie&ic,  fhould  accompany  the  diforder  ; 
there  is  certainly  no  time  to  be  loft,  as  there  is  the 
greateft  reafon  to  apprehend  that  fome  acrimony  in 
the  habit  is.  determined  to  the  tender  fubftance  of, 
the  lungs,  and  that  confequently  tubercular  fuppura- 
tions  will  follow..  In  this  critical  and  dangerous  fi¬ 
tuation,  I  think  I  can  venture  to  fay  from  long  expe-> 
rienee,  that,  accompanied  with  change  of  air  and  oe^ 
cafional  bleedings,  the  patient  will  find  his  greateft  fe- 

curity 
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IProflirv';\.  curity  in  a  drain  from  a  large  fcapulary  ifliie,  affifted 
w. — ■ y— by  a  diet  of  afles  milk  and  vegetables.’ * 

Genus  XLI.  DYSENTERIA. 

a^4  The  Dysentery . 

Dyferderia,  Sauv,  gen.  248.  Lin*  191.  V og*  107. 
Sag*  183.  Hof  in*  III.  15 1.  Junch*  7  6. 

Defcription .  The  dyfentery  is  a  difeafe  in  which 
the  patient  has  frequent  ftools,  accompanied  with 
much  griping,  and  followed  by  a  tenefmus.  The 
ftools,  though  frequent,  are  generally  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  the  matter  voided  is  chiefly  mucus,  fome- 
times  mixed  with  blood.  At  the  fame  time,  the  na¬ 
tural  fasces  feldom  appear ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is 
generally  in  a  compact  and  hardened  form,  often  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  fmall  hard  fubftances  known  by  the 
name  of  fcybala *  This  difeafe  occurs  efpecially  in 

fummer  and  autumn,  at  the  fame  time  with  autumnal 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  ;  and  with  tliefe  it 
is  often  complicated.  It  comes  on  fometimes  with 
cold  fhiverings,  and  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  ;  but 
more  commonly  the  fymptoms  of  the  topical  affe&ion 
appear  hr  ft.  The  belly  is  coftive,  with  an  unufual  fla¬ 
tulence  in  the  bowels.  Sometimes,  though  more  rare¬ 
ly,  fome  degree  of  diarrhoea  is  the  firft  appearance. — 
In  moft  cafes,  the  difeafe  begins  with  griping,  and  a 
frequent  inclination  to  go  to  ftool.  In  indulging  this, 
little  is  voided,  but  fome  tenefmus  attends  it.  By  de¬ 
grees  the  ftools  become  more  frequent,  the  griping 
more  fevere,  and  the  tenefmus  more  confiderable. — 
With  thefe  fymptoms  there  is  a  lofs  of  appetite,  and, 
frequently  ficknefs,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  alfo  afteft- 
ing  the  patient..  At  the  fame  time  there  is  always 
more  or  lefs  of  pyrexia  prefent.  It  is  fometimes  of 
the  remittent  kind,  and  obferves  a  tertian  period. — 
Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  manifeftly  inflammatory,  and 
very  often  of  a  putrid  kind.  Thefe  febrile  ftates  con¬ 
tinue  to  accompany  the  difeafe  during  its  whole  courfe, 
efpecially  when  it  terminates  foon  in  a  fatal  manner. 
In  other  cafes,  the  febrile  ftate  almoft.  entirely  difap- 
pears,  while  the  proper  dyfenteric  ■  fymptoms  remain 
for  a  long  time  after.  In  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
whether  for  a  fhorter  or  a  longer  time,  the  matter 
voided  by  ftool  is  very  various.  Sometimes  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  mucous  matter,  without  any  blood,  exhibiting 
that  difeafe  which  is  named  by  fome  the  morbus  muco - 
Jus,  and  by  others  the  dyfenteria  alba *  For  the  moft 
part,  however,  the  mucus  difeharged  is  more  or  lefs 
mixed  with  blood.  This  fometimes  appears  only  in 
ftreaks  among  the  mucus  ;•  but  at  other  times  is  more, 
copious,  giving  a  tindl  to  the  whole  ;  and  upon  fome. 
occafions  a  pure  and  unmixed  blood  is  voided  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity.  In  other  refpe&s,  the  matter  void¬ 
ed  is  varioufly  changed  in  colour  and  confidence,  and 
is  commonly  of  a  ftrong  and  unufually  fetid  odour.  It 
is  probable,  that  fometimes  a  genuine  pus  is  voided, 
and  frequently  a  putrid  fanies,  proceeding  from  gan¬ 
grenous  parts.  There  are  very  often  mixed  with  the 
liquid  matter  fome  films  of  a,  membranous  appear¬ 
ance,  and  frequently  foma  fmall  mafles  of  a  feemingly, 
febaceous  matter.  While  the  ftools  voiding  thefe  va¬ 
rious  matters  are,  in  many  inftances,  exceedingly  fre- 
quent,  it  is  feldom  that  natural  faeces  appear  in  them  5 
and  when  they  do  appear,  it  is,  as  we  have  faid,  in  the 
form,  of  fcybala^  that  is,  in  fomewhat  hardened,  fe- 
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parate  balls.  When  thefe  are  voided,  whether  by  the  Byfen 
efforts  of  nature  or  as  folicited  by  art,  they  procure' 
a  remiflion  of  all  the  fymptoms,  and  more  efpecially  of 
the  frequent  ftools,  griping,  and  tenefmus. 

Accompanied  with  tliefe  circumftances,  the  difeafe 
proceeds  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time.  When  the 
pyrexia  attending  it  is  of  a  violent  inflammatory  kind, 
and  more  efpecially  when  it  is  of  a  very  putrid  nature,, 
the  difeafe  often  terminates  fatally  in  a  very  few  days*, 
with  all  the  marks  of  a  fupervening  gangrene.  When 
the  febrile  ftate  is  more  moderate,  or  difappears  alto¬ 
gether,  the  difeafe  is  often  protra&ed  for  weeks,  and 
even  for  months  ;  but,  even  then,  after  a  various  du¬ 
ration,  it  often  terminates  fatally,  and  generally  in 
confequence  of  a  return  and  confiderable  aggravation 
of  the  inflammatory  and  putrid  ftates.  I11  iome  cafes, 
the  difeafe  ceafes  fpontaneoufly  ;  the  frequency  of 
ftools,  the  griping,  and  tenefmus,  gradually  diminifh- 
ing,  wdiile  natural  ftools  return.  In  other  cafes,  the 
difeafe,  with  moderate  fymptoms,  continues  long,  and 
ends  in  a  diarrhoea,  fometimes  accompanied  with  lien- 
teric  fymptoms. 

CauJ'es,  Sc c.  The  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe 
have  been  varioufly  judged  of.  It  generally  arifes  in 
fummer  or  autumn,  after  confiderable  heats  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  fome  time,  and  efpecially  after  very  warm 
and  at  the  fame  time  very  dry  ftates  of  the  weather ; 
and  the  difeafe  is  much  more  frequent  in  warm  than 
in  cooler  climates.  It  happens,  therefore,  in  the  fame 
circumftances  and  feafons  which  confiderably  affe£I 
the  ftate’ of  the  bile  in  the  human  body  ;  but  the  cho¬ 
lera  is  often  without  any  dyfenteric  fymptoms,  and  co¬ 
pious  discharges  of  bile  have  been  found  to  relieve  the 
fymptoms  of  dyfentery  ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  what  connexion  the  difeafe  lias,  writh  the  ftate- 
of  the  bile. 

It  lias  been  obferved,  that  the  effluvia  from  very  pu¬ 
trid  animal  fubftances  readily  affeft  the  alimentary  ca-- 
nal,  and,  upon  occafion,  they  certainly  produce  a  diar-^ 
rhoea  ;  but  whether  they  ever  produce  a  genuine  dy¬ 
fentery,  is  not  certain. 

The  dyfentery  does  often  manifeftly  arife  from  the 
application  of  cold,  but  the  difeafe  is  always  conta¬ 
gious  ;  and,  by  the  propagation  of  fuch  contagion,  in¬ 
dependent  of  cold,  or  other  exciting  caufes,  it  be¬ 
comes  epidemic  in  camps  and  other  places.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be.  doubted  if  the  application  of  cold, 
ever  produces  the  difeafe,  unlefs  where  the  fpecific  con¬ 
tagion  has  been  previoufly  received  into  the  body 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  a  fpecific  con 
tagion.is  to  be  confidered  as  being  always  the  remote, 
caufe  of  this  difeafe. 

Whether  this  contagion,  like  many  others,  be  of  a • 
permanent  nature,  and  only  fhows  its  effects  in  certain- 
circumftances  which  render  inactive,  or  if  it  be  occa- 
fionally  produced,  we  cannot  determine.  Neither,  if 
the  latter  fuppofition  be  received,  can  we  fay  by  what 
means  it  may  be  generated..  As  little  do  we  know* 
any  thing  of  its  nature,  confidered  in  itfelf ;  or  at- 
moft,  only  this,  that  in  common  with  many  other  con-.- 
tagions,  it  is  very  often  fomewhat  of  a  . putrid  nature, 
and  capable  of  inducing  a  putrefoent  tendency  in  the. 
human  body.  This,  however,  does  not  at  .all  explain 
the  peculiar  effedft  of  inducing  thofe  fymptoms  which 
properly  and  effentially  conftitute  dyfentery.  0£" 
thefe  fymptoms  the  proximate  caufe  is  ftill  gbfeure.— 

The- 
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Profluvia.  The  common  opinion  has'  been,  that  the  difeafe  de- 
pends  upon  an  acrid  matter  thrown  upon  or  fomeliow 
generated  in  the  inteftines,  exciting  their  periftaltic 
motion,  and  thereby  producing  the  frequent  (tools 
which  occur  in  this  difeafe.  But  this  fuppofition  can¬ 
not  be  adopted;  for,  in  all  the  inftances  known,  of 
acrid  fubftances  applied  to  the  inteftines,  and  produ¬ 
cing  frequent  (tools,  they  at  the  fame  time  produce 
copious  (tools,  as  might  be  expedted  from  acrid  fub¬ 
ftances  applied  to  any  length  of  the  inteftines.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  dyfentery,  in  which  the 
(tools,  however  frequent,  are  generally  in  very  fmall 
quantity,  and  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  redtum  only.  With  re- 
fpedt  to  the  fuperior  portions  of  the  inteftines,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  the  colon,  it  is  probable  they  are 
under  a  preternatural  and  confiderable  degree  of  con- 
ftridtion  :  for,  as  we  have  faid  above,  the  natural  fae¬ 
ces  are  feldom  Voided  ;  and  when  they  are,  it  is  in  a 
form  which  gives  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  have  been 
long  retained  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  colon  had  been  affedted  with  a  preter¬ 
natural  conftridtion.  This  is  confirmed  by  ahnoft  all 
the  diffedtions  which  have  been  made  of  the  bodies  ot 
dyfenteric  patients  ;  in  which,  when  gangrene  had  not 
entirely  deftroyed  the  texture  and  form  of  the  parts, 
large  portions  of  the  great  guts  have  been  found  af¬ 
fedted  with  a  very  confiderable  conftridlion. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  dyfentery,  or  at  lead  the 
chief  part  of  the  proximate  caufe,  feems  to  confill  in  a 
preternatural  conftridlion  of  the  colon,  occafioning,  at 
the  fame  time,  thofe  fpafmodic  efforts  which  are  felt 
in  fevere  gripings,  and  which  efforts,  propagated  down¬ 
wards  to  the  redtum,  occafion  there  the  frequent  mu¬ 
cous  ftools  and  tenefmus.  But  whether  this  expla¬ 
nation  (hall  be  admitted  or  not,  it  will  dill  remain  cer¬ 
tain,  that  hardened  faeces,  retained  in  the  colon,  are 
the  caufe  of  the  griping,  frequent  ftools,  and  tenef- 
mtis  :  for  the*  evacuation  of  thefe  faeces,  whether  by 
nature  or  by  art,  gives  relief  from  the  fymptoms  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  it  will  be  more  fully  and  ufefully  confirm¬ 
ed  by  this,  that  the  mod  immediate  and  fuccefsful  cure 
of  dyfentery  is  obtained  by  an  early  and  conftant  at¬ 
tention  to  the  preventing  the  conftridlion,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  (lagnation  of  faeces  in  the  colon. 

Cure .  In  the  early  periods  of  this  difeafe,  the  objedls  - 
chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  are  the  following  :  The  dif- 
charge  of  acrid  matter  depofited  in  the  alimentary 
canal ;  the  counteradling  the  influence  of  this  matter 
when  it  cannot  be  evacuated  ;  the  obviating  the  effedls 
refulting  from  fucli  acrid  matter  as  can  neither  be  eva¬ 
cuated  nor  deftroyed;  and,  finally,  the  prevention  of 
any  further  feparation  and  depofition  of  fuch  matter 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  more  advanced  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  difeafe,  the  principal  objedls  are,  the  giv¬ 
ing  a  proper  defence  to  the  inteftines  againil  irritat¬ 
ing  caufes  ;  the  diminution  of  the  morbid  fenfibility  of 
the  inteftinal  canal ;  and  the  reftoration  of  due  vigour 
*  to  the  fyftem  in  general,  but  to  the  inteftines  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  mod  eminent  of  our  late  pradlitioners,  and 
of  greateft  experience  in  this  difeafe,  feem  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  to  be  cured  moll  effedlual- 
ly  by  purging,  afiiduoufiy  employed.  The  means 
may  be  various  ;  but  the  mod  gentle  laxatives  are 
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ufually  fufficient  ;  and,  as  the  medicine  muft  be  fre-  Dyfenteria. 
quently  repeated,  thefe  are  the  mod  fafe,  more  efpe- 
daily  as  an  inflammatory  (late  fo  frequently  accom¬ 
panies  the  difeafe.  Whatever  laxatives  produce  an 
evacuation  of  natural  faeces,  and  a  confequent  remif- 
fion  of  the  fymptoms,  will  be  fufficient  to  effedluate 
the  cure.  But  if  the  gentle  laxatives  (hair not  pro¬ 
duce  the  evacuation  now  mentioned,  fomewhat  more 
powerful  mud  be  employed  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  has  found 
nothing  more  proper  or  convenient  than  tartar  emetic, 
given  in  fmall  doles,  and  at  fuch  intervals  as  may  de-* 
termine  its  operation  to  be  chiefly  by  llool.  To  the 
antimonialed  tartar,  however,  employed  as  a  purga¬ 
tive,  the  great  ficknefs  which  it  is  apt  to  occafion, 
and  the  tendency  which  it  has,  nctwithftanding  every 
precaution,  to  operate  as  an  emetic,  are  certainly  ob-» 
jedlions.  Another  antimonial,  at  one  time  confidered 
as  an  almoft  infallible  remedy  for  this  difeafe,  the  vi- 
trum  antimonii  ceratum,  is  no  lefs  exceptionable,  front 
the  uncertainty  and  violence  of  its  operation  ;  and 
perhaps  the  fated  and  bed  purgatives  are  the  different 
neutral  falts,  particularly  thofe  containing  foffil  al¬ 
kali,  fuch  as  the  foda  vitriolata  tartarifata  or  phof- 
phorata.  Rhubarb,  fo  frequently  employed,  is,  he 
thinks,  in  feveral  refpedls,  amongft  the  moll  unfit  pur¬ 
gatives  ;  and  indeed  from  its  aftringent  quality,  it  is 
exceptionable  at  the  commencement  of  the  affedtion, 
unlefs  it  be  Conjoined  with  fometliing  to  render  its 
operation  more  bri(k,  fuch  as  mild  muriated  mercury, 
or  calomel  as  it  is  commonLy  called. 

Vomiting  has  been  held  a  principal  remedy  in  this 
difeafe ;  and  may  be  ufefully  employed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  with  a  view  both  to  the  date  of  the 
ftomach  and  of  the  fever  :  but  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  repeat  it  often  ;  and,  unlefs  the  emetics  employed 
operate  alfo  by  ftool,  they  are  of  little  fervice.  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha  is  by  no  means  a  (pecific  ;  and  it  proves  on¬ 
ly  ufeful  when  fo  managed  as  to  operate  chiefly  by 
dool. 

For  relieving  the  conftridlion  of  the  colon,  and  eva¬ 
cuating  the  retained  fasces,  clyfters  may  fometimes 
be  ufeful ;  but  they  are  feldom  fo  effedtual  as  laxatives  * 
given  by  the  mouth  *r  and  acrid  clyfters,  if  they  be 
not  effedtual  in  evacuating  the  colon,  may  prove  hurt¬ 
ful  by  dimulating  the  rectum  too  much. 

The  frequent  and  fevere  griping  attending  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  leads  almoft  neceffarily  to  the  ufe  of  opiates  ;  and 
they  are  very  effedtual  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving 
from  the  gripes  :  but,  by  occasioning  an  interruption 
of  the  adtion  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  they  favour  the 
conftridlion  of  the  colon,  and  thereby  aggravate  the 
difeafe  ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ufe  of  them  fu- 
perfede  in  any  mcafure  the  employing  purgatives,  it 
is  doing  much  mifehief ;  and  the  negledl  of  purging 
feems  to  be  the  only  thing  which  renders  the  uie  of 
opiates  very  neceffary. 

When  the  gripes  are  both  frequent  and  fevere,  they 
may  fometimes  be  relieved  by  the  employment  of  the 
femicupium,  or  by  fomentation  of  the  abdomen  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time.  In  the  fame  cafe,  the  pains 
may  be  relieved,  and  the  conftridlion  of  the'  colon 
may  be  taken  off,  by  blifters  applied  to  the  lower 
belly. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  when  the  Fever 
is  any  way  confiderable,  bloodletting,  in  patients  of 

tolerable 
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Profiuvia.  tolerable  vigour,  may  be  proper  and  neceflary  ;  and, 
"l  when  the  pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  with  other  fymptoms 

of  an  inflammatory  difpolition,  bloodletting  ought 
to  be  repeated.  But,  as  the  fever  attending  dyfentery 
is  often  of  the  typhoid  kind,  or  does,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  become  foon  of  that  nature,  bloodletting 
muft  be  cautioufly  employed. 

From  our  account  of  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  it 
will  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  the  ufe  of  aftringents 
in  the  beginning  of  it  muft  be  very  pernicious.  But 
although  aftringents  may  be  hurtful  at  early  periods 
of  this  affe&ion,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  where 
frequent  loofe  ftools  remain  after  the  febrile  fymp¬ 
toms  have  fubfided,  they  are  often  of  great  fervice 
for  diminifhing  morbid  fenfibility,  and  reftorbg  due 
vigour  to  the  inteftinal  canal.  Accordingly,  on  this 
ground  a  variety  of  articles  have  been  highly  celebrat¬ 
ed  in  this  affection  ;  among  others  we  may  mention 
the  quallia,  radix  indica  lopeziana,  verbafeuin,  ex- 
tra&um  catechu,  and  gum  kino,  all  of  which  liavg" 
certainly  in  particular  cafes  been  employed  with  great 
advantage.  And  perhaps  alfo,  on  the  fame  principles, 
we  are  to  account  for  the  benefit  which  has  been  fome- 
times  derived  from  the  nux  vomica,  a  remedy  highly 
extolled  in  cafes  of  dyfentery  by  fome  of  the  Swedifh 
phyficians  ;  but  this  article,  it  muft  be  allowed,  often 
proves  very  powerful  as  an  evacuant.  Its  effe&s,  how¬ 
ever,  whatever  its  mode  of  operation  may  be,  are  too 
precarious  to  allow  its  ever  being  introduced  into 
common  practice  ;  and  in  this  country,  it  lias,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  .  been  but  very  rarely  employed.  Whether 
an  acrid  matter  be  the  original  caufe  of  the  dyfen¬ 
tery,  may  be  uncertain  ;  but,  from  the  indigeftion, 
and  the  ftagnation  of  fluids,  which  attend,  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  we  may  fuppofe  that  fome  acrid  matters  are  con- 
flantly  prefent  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  and 
therefore  that  demulcents  may  be  always  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed.  At  the  fame  time,  from  the  confideration 
that  mild  oily  matters  thrown  into  the  inteftines^  ii> 
confiderable  quantity  always  prove  laxative,  Dr  Cullen 
is.  of  opinion,  that  the  oleaginous  demulcents  are  the 
moft  ufeful.  Where,  however,  thefe  are  not  accept¬ 
able  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  thofe  of  the  mucilaginous 
and  farinaceous  kind,  as  the  deco&um  liordei,  potio  - 
cretacea,  &c.  are  often  employed  with  advantage. 

As  this  difeafe  is  fo  often  of  an  inflammatory  or 
of  a  putrid  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the  diet  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  fhould  be  vegetable  and .  acefcent.  Milk, 
in  its  entire  ftate,  is  of  doubtful  quality  in  many 
cafes  ;  but  even  fome  pprtion  of  the  cream  is  often  al¬ 
lowable,  and  whey  is  always  proper _ In  the  firft 

ftages  of  the  difeafe,  the  fweet  and  fubacid  fruits  are. 
allowable,  and  even  proper.  It  is  in  the  more  advan¬ 
ced  ftages  only  that  any  morbid  acidity  feeins  to  pre¬ 
vail  iu  the  ftomach,  and  to  require  fome  referve  in  the 
nfe  of  acefcents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  ab- 
forbents  feem  to  be  fuperfluous  $  and,  by  their  aftrin- 
gent  and  feptic  powers,  they  may  be  hurtful  ;  but  in 
after  periods  they  are  often  of  advantage. 

When  this  difeafe  is  complicated  with  an  intermit¬ 
tent,  and  is  protra&ed  from  that  circumftance  chiefly, 
it  is  to  be  treated  as  an  intermittent,  by  adminiller- 
irf£>  J-he  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  the  earlier  periods 
Of  the  difeafe  is  hardly  to  be  admitted. 
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Class  II.  NEUROSES. 

Order  I.  COMATA.  . 

Comata,  Sauv.  Clafs  VI.  Ord.  II.  Sa*.  Clafs  IX. 
Ord.  V. 

Soporoft,  Lin.  Clafs  VI.  Ord.  II. 

A  dynamise,  Fog.  Clafs  VI. 

Nervorum  refolutiones,  Hoffm.  III.  194. 

AfFe&us  foporofi,  Hoffm.  III.  209. 

Motuum  vitalium  defedtus,  Junck .  1 14. 

Genus  XLII.  APOPLEXIA. 

1 The  Apoplexy. 

Apoplexia,  Sauv.  gen.  182.  Lin.  101.  Fog.  229. 
Boerh.  1 007.  Junck.  117.  Sag.  gen.  288.  Wcff 
fir .  Hift.  apopledticorum. 

Carus,  Sauv.  gen.  181.  Lin.  too.  Fog.  231. 

Boerh .  1045.  Sag.  gen.  287. 

Cataphora,  Sauv.  gen.  180.  Lin.  99.  Fog.  232. 

Boerh.  1045.  Sag.  gen.  286. 

Coma,  Fog.  232.  Boerh.  1048. 

Hasmorrhagia  cerebri,  Iioffm.  II.  240. 

To  this  genus  alfo  Dr  Cullen  reckons  the  following 
difeafes  to  belong  : 

Catalepfis,  Sauv.  gen.  17 6.  Lin.  129.  Fog.  240. 

Sag.  gen.  281.  Boerh.  1036.  Junck.  44. 

AfFedlus  cerebri  fpafmodico-ecftaticus,  Hoffm.  III. 
44  \- 

Ecftaiis,  Sauv.-  gen*.  177.  Fog.  333.  Sag.  gen. 

283. 

The  following  he  reckons  fymptomatic  : 

Typhomania,  Sauv.  gen.  178.  Lin.  97.  Fog.  23. 

Sag.  gen.  284. 

Lethargus,  Sauv.  gen.  179.  Lin.  98.  Fog.  22. 

Sag.  gen.  285. 

This  difeafe  appears  under  modifications  fo  vari¬ 
ous,  as  to  require  fome  obfervations  with  refped  to 
each. 

Sp.  I.  The  Sanguineous  Apoplexy. 

Defcription In  this  difeafe  the  patients  fall  fud- 
denly  down,  and;are  deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  voluntary 
motion,  but  without  convulfions.  A  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  noife  in  the  ears,  corrufcations  before  the 
eyes,  and  rednefs  of  the  face,  ufually  precede.  The 
diftinguifhing  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  is  a  deep  fleep, 
attended  with  violent  fnorting  ;  if  any  thing  be  put 
into  the  mouth,  it  is  returned  through  the  nofe  ;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  fwallowed  without  fhutting  the 
noftrils ;  and  even  when  this  is  done,  the  perfon  is  in  ■ 
the  utmoft  danger  of  fuffocation.  Sometimes  apo- 
pledtic  patients  will  open  their  eyes  after  having  taken 
a  large  dofe  of  an  emetic  ;  but  if  they  fhow  no  fign  of 
fenfe,  there  is  not  the  leaft  hope  of  their  recovery. 
Sometimes  the  apoplexy  terminates  in  a  hemiplegia  ; 
in  which  cafe  it  comes  on  with  a  diftortion  of  the 
mouth  towards  the  found  fide,  a  drawing  of  the 
tongue  the  fame  way,  and  ftammering  of  the  fpeech. 
DilTedions  fometimes  fliow  a  rupture  of  fome  veflels 
of  the  meninges,  or  even  veflels  of  the  brain  itfelf ; 
though  fometimes,  if  we  may  believe  Dr  Willis,  no  > 

defedi 
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Cornea,  deleft  is  tt>  be  obferved  either  in  the  cerebrum  or 

cerebellum . 

Catifes ,  &c.  The  general  caufe  of  a  Sanguineous 
apoplexy  is  a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  head.  The  difeafe  therefore  may  be 
brought  on  by  whatever  violently  urges  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood;  fuch  as  furfeits,  intoxication,  violent 
paffions  of  the  mind,  immoderate  exercife,  See.  It 
takes  place,  however,  for  the  moil  part,  when  the  ve¬ 
nous  plethora  has  fub  lifted  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
the  fyftem.  For'  that  reafon  it  commonly  does  not 
attack  people  till  pall  the  age  of  60  ;  and  that  whe¬ 
ther  the  patients  are  corpulent  and  have  a  fhort  neck, 
or  whether  they  are  of  a  lean  habit  of  body.  Till 
people  be  pad  the  age  of  childhood,  apoplexy  never 

happens.  „  ,  r  A 

Prognofis.  This  difeafe  very  often  kills  at  its  firlt 
attack  ;  and  few  furvive  a  repetition  of  the  fit  ;  fo 
that  thofe  who  make  mention  of  people  who  have  lur- 
vived  feveral  attacks  of  the  apoplexy,  have  probably 
miilaken  the  epilepfy  for  this  difeafe.  In  no  difeafe 
is  the  prognofis  more  fatal ;  fmee  thofe  who  feem  to 
be  recovering  from  a  fit,  are  frequently  and  Suddenly 
carried  off  by  its  return,  without  either  warning  of  its 
approach  or  poffibility  of  preventing  it.  1  good 
figns  are  when  the  difeafe  apparently  wears  off,  and 
the  patient  evidently  begins  to  recover;  the  bad 
ones  are  when  all  the  fymptoms  continue  and  m- 

Cure.  The  great  objeft  to  be  aimed  at,  is  to  rcflore 
the  connexion  between  the  fentient  and  corporeal  paits 
of  the  fyflem  ;  and  when  interruption  to  this,  con¬ 
nexion  proceeds  from  compreflion  in  the  brain  by 
blood,  this  is  to  be  attempted,  in  the  firft  place,  by  large 
and  repeated  bleedings  ;  after  which,  the  fame  reme¬ 
dies  are  to  be  ufed  as  in .  the  ferous  apoplexy,  after- 
mentioned.  The  body  is  to  be  kept  in  a  Somewhat 
ereft  pofture,  and  the  head  fupported  in  that  fituation. 

257  ,Sp.  II.  The  Serous  Apoplexy. 

Apoplexia  pituitofa,  Sauv .  fp.  7*  Apoplexia  ferofa, 
Preyf tiger ,  fp.  4.  Mcrg.  de  caufis,  "See*  IV.  LX. 

Carus  a  hydroceplialo,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

Cataphora  hydrocephalics,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Cataphora  fomnolenta,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Lethargus  literatorum,  Sauv.  7.  Van  Soviet en  in 
Aphor.  1 010.  2  y  and  3  u. 

Defcrlptlon .  I11  this  fpecies  the  pulfe  is  weak,  the 

face  pale,  and  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  natural  heat. 
Oil  diffeftion,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  found 
to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  they 
ought ;  the  other  fymptoms  are  the  fame  as  in  the 

former.  . 

Caufes,  See.  This  may  arife  from  any  thing  which 
induces  a  debilitated  ftate  of  the  body,  fuch  as  de¬ 
prefling  paffions  of  the  mind,  much  fludy,  watching, 
See.  It  may  alfo  be  brought  on  by  a  too  plentiful 
ufe  of  diluting,  acidulated  drinks.  It  doth  not,  how¬ 
ever,  follow,  that  the  extravafated  ferum  above  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  always  the  cauie 
of  the  difeafe,  fince  the  animal  humours  are  very  fre~ 
quently  obferved  to  ooze  out  in  plenty  through  the 
coats  of  the  containing  veffels  after  death;  though  no 
extravafation  took  place  during  life. 


C  I  N  E.  Pra&ice, 

Prognofis.  This  fpecies  is  equally  fatal  with  the  Apoplexia, 
other  ;  and  what  hath  been  faid  of  the  prognofis  of 
the  fanguineous,  may  alfo  be  faid  of  that  of  the  ferous, 
apoplexy. 

Cure.  In  this  fpecies  venefeftion  can  fcarcely  be 
admitted  :  acrid  purgatives,  emetics,  ^and  Simulating 
clyilers,  are  recommended  to  carry  off  the  fuperabun- 
dant  ferum  ;  but  in  bodies  already  debilitated,  they 
may  perhaps  be  liable  to  the  fame  exceptions  with  ve¬ 
nefeftion  itfelf.  Volatile  falls,  cephalic  elixirs,  and  cor¬ 
dials,  are  aifo  preferibed  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  hemiplegia 
fupervening,  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  aperient 
ptifans,  cathartics,  and  fudorifics  ;  gentle  exercife,.  as 
riding  in  a  carriage ;  with  bliilers  and  fuch  {Simulating 
medicines  as  are  in  general  had  recourfe  to  in  aftec- 
tions  originally  of  the  paralytic  kind. 

Sp.  III.  Hydrocephalic  JroeiF.xr,  or  Dropfy  of  tlie 
Brain. 

Hydrocephalus  interior,  Sauv.  Ip.  t. 

Hydrocephalus  internus,  Whytt's  works,  page  72 
London  Med.  Obf.  Vol.  IV.  art.  3,  6,  and  25. 
Gaudelius  de  hydroceplialo,  apud  Sandifort  1  he- 
faur.  Vol.  II.  . 

Hydroeephalus  acutus,  Quin,  Dijf.  de  hydrocephalo, 

1 7  79. 

Aithenia  a  hydroceplialo,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Hi/lory  and  defer, ption.  This  difeafe  has  been  accu¬ 
rately  treated  within  thefe  few  years  by  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  phyficians,  particularly  the  late  Dr  Wliytt,  lJr 
Fothergill,  and  Dr  Watfon  ;  who  concur  in  opinion, 
with  refpea  to  the  feat  of  the  complaint,  the  molt  ot 
its  fymptoms,  and  its  general  fatality.  Out  of  twenty 
patients  that  had  fallen  under  Dr  Whytt’s  obferva- 
tion,  he  candidly  owns  that  he  had  been  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  cure  only  one  who  laboured  under  the  character- 
iftic  fymptoms  of  the  hydrocephalus  ;  and  he  fufpedts 
that  thofe  who  imagine  they  have  been  more  luccels- 
ful,  had  miftaken  another  diftemper  for  this.  It  is  by 
all  fuppofed  to  confift  in  a  dropfy  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  ;  and  this  opinion  is  fully  eftabhllied  by  oii- 
feftions.  It  is  obferved  to  happen  more  commonly  to 
healthy,  aftive,  lively  children,  than  to  thofe  of  a  dii- 
ferent  difpofition. 

DrWhytt  fuppofes  that  the  commencement  ot  this 
difeafe  is  obfeure.;  that  it  is  generally  fome  months 
in  forming;  and  that,  after  fome  obvious  urgent  iymp- 
toms  rendering  affiftance  neceflary,  it  continues  tome 
weeks  before  its  fatal  termination.  This,  in  general, 
differs  from  what  lias  hitherto  been  obferved  by  Dr 
Fothergill ;  the  latter  informing  us,  that  he  has  ieen 
children,  who,  from  all  appearance,  were  healthy  and 
aftive,  feized  with  this  diilemper,  and  carried  oil  in 
about  14  days.  Fie  lias  feldom  been  able  to  trace  the 
commencement  of  it  above  three  weeks. 

Though  the  hydrocephalus  be  moil  incident  to  chi  - 
dren,  it  has  been  fometimes  obferved  in  adults  ;  as  ap- 
pears  from  a  cafe  related  by  Dr  Huck,  and  from  iome 

04  When  the  difeafe  appears  under  its  moil  common 
form,  the  fymptoms  at  different  periods  are  fo  various 
as  to  lead  Dr  Wlivtt  to  divide  the  difeafe  into  tluee 
ftajres,  which  are  chiefly  marked  by  changes  occurring 
in  the  condition  of  the  pulfe.  At  the  beg.nmng  itjs 
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Comata.  quicker  than  natural ;  afterwards  it  becomes  uncom- 
monly  flow  ;  and  towards  the  concluiion  of  the  dif- 
eafe  it  becomes  again  quicker  than  natural,  but  at 
the  fame  time  very  irregular. 

Thofe  who  are  feized  with  this  diflemper  ufually 
complain  firfl  of  a  pain  in  fome  part  below  the  head  ; 
mofl  commonly  about  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
fhoulders  ;  often  in  the  legs  ;  and  fometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  in  the  arms.  The  pain  is  not  uniformly  acute, 
nor  always  fixed  to  one  place  ;  and  fometimes  does 
not  affeCt  the  limbs.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  head  and 
flomach  have  been  found  to  be  mofl  difordered  ;  fo 
that  when  the  pain  occupied  the  limbs,  the  ficknefs  or 
headach  was  Iefs  confiderable  ;  and  when  the  head 
became  the  feat  of  the  complaint,  the  pain  in  the  limbs 
was  feldom  or  never  mentioned.  Some  had  very  vio¬ 
lent  fickneffes  and  violent  headachs  alternately.  From 
being  perfectly  well  and  fportive,  fome  were  in  a  few 
hours  feized  with  thofe  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  with 
ficknefs,  or  headach,  in  a  flight  degree,  commonly  af¬ 
ter  dinner  ;  but  fome  were  obferved  to  droop  a  few 
days  before  they  complained  of  any  local  indifpofition. 
In  this  manner  they  continued  three,  Four,  or  five 
days,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  children  were  healthy  and 
vigorous.  They  then  commonly  complain  of  an  acute 
deep-feated  pain  in  the  head,  extending  acrofs  the 
forehead  from  temple  to  temple  ;  of  which,  and  a  fick- 
nefs,  they  alternately  complain  in  fhort  and  affe&ing 
exclamations  ;  dofing  a  little  in  the  intervals,  breath¬ 
ing  irregularly,  and  fighing  much  while  awake.  Some¬ 
times  their  fighs,  for  the  fpace  of  a  few  minutes,  are 
incefTant. 

As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  pulfe  becomes  flower 
and  irregular,  the  flrokes  being  made  both  with  une¬ 
qual  force  and  in  unequal  times,  till  within  a  day  or 
two  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  diforder,  when  it 
becomes  exceeding  quick  ;  the  breathing  being  at  the 
fame  time  deep,  irregular,  and  laborious.  After  the 
firfl  accefs,  which  is  often  attended  with  feverifh  heats, 
efpecially  towards  evening,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  for 
the  mofl  part  temperate,  till  at  lafl  it  keeps  pace  with 
the  increafing  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe.  The  head  and 
prsecordia  are  always  hot  from  the  firfl  attack.  The 
fleeps  are  fhort  and  diflurbed,  fometimes  interrupted 
by  watchfulnefs  ;  befides  which  there  are  flartings. 

In  the  firfl  flage  of  the  difeafe  there  feems  to  be  a 
peculiar  fenfibility  of  the  eyes,  as  appears  from  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  light.  But  in  the  progrefs  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  a  very  oppofite  flate  occurs  :  The  pupil  is  re¬ 
markably  dilated,  and  cannot  be  made  to  contrail  by 
the  aCtion  even  of  flrong  light  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as 
by  bringing  a  candle  very  near  to  it.  In  many  cafes 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  total  blindnefs  occurs  : 
Often  alfo  the  pupil  of  one  eye  is  more  dilated  than 
that  of  another,  and  the  power  of  moving  the  eyes  is 
alfo  morbidly  affeCted.  Thofe  children,  who  were  ne¬ 
ver  obferved  to  fquint  before,  often  become  affe&ed 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  ilrabifmus.  The  patients 
are  unwilling  to  be  diflurbed  for  any  purpofe,  and  can 
bear  no  poflure  but  that  of  lying  horizontally.  One 
or  both  hands  are  moft  commonly  about  their  heads. 
The  urine  and  flools  come  away  infenfibly.  At  length 
the  eyelids  become  paralytic,  great  heat  accompanied 
with  fweat  overfpreads  the  whole  body,  refpiration  is 
rendered  totally  fufpirious,  the  pulfe  increafes  in  its 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I.  r 
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trembling  undulations  beyond  the  pofilbility  of  count-  Apoplcxix, 
ing,  till  the  vital  motions  entirely  ceafe  ;  and  fome-  v— — 
times  convnlfions  conclude  the  feene. 

Many  of  the  fymptoms  above  enumerated  are  fo 
common  to  worm  cafes,  teething,  and  other  irritating 
caufes,  thsrt  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  which  par¬ 
ticularly  characterize  this  difeafe.  The  mofl  peculiar 
feem  to  be  the  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  ficknefs  and  in- 
ceffant  headach  j  which,  though  frequent  in  other  dif- 
eafes  of  children,  are  neither  fo  uniformly  nor  fo  ccn- 
flantly  attendant  as  in  this.  Another  circumflance 
obferved  to  be  familiar,  if  not  peculiar  to  this  diflem. 
per,  is,  that  the  patients  are  not  only  coftive,  but  it 
likewife  with  the  greatefl  difficulty  that  flools  can  be 
procured.  Thefe  are  generally  of  a  very  dark  green- 
ifh  colour  with  an  oilinefs  or  a  glaffy  bile,  rather  than 
the  fliine  which  accompanies  worms  ;  and  they  are, 
for  the  moll  part,  extremely  offenfive.  No  pofitive 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the 
urine ;  it  being  various,  in  different  fubje&s,  both  in 
its  colour  and  contents,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
liquor  they  drink,  and  the  time  between  the  difeharges 
of  the  urine.  From  their  unwillingnefs  to  be  moved, 
they  often  retain  their  water  12  or  15  hours,  and 
fometimes  longer.  I11  complaints  arifing  from  worms, 
and  in  dentition,  convnlfions  are  more  frequent  than 
in  this  diforder.  Children  fubjeCl  to  fits  are  fome- 
time  feized  with  them  a  few  days  before  they  die. 

Sometimes  thefe  continue  24  hours  incefl’antly,  and 
till  they  expire. 

Caufes .  The  caufes  of  internal  hydrocephalus  are 
very  much  unknown.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  proceed 
from  a  rupture  of  fome  of  the  lymphatic  vefiels  of  the 
brain.  But  this  fuppofition  is  fo  far  from  being  con¬ 
firmed  by  any  anatomical  obfervation,  that  even  the 
exillence  of  fuch  veffels  in  the  brain  is  not  clearly 
demonflrated.  That  lymphatics,  however,  do  exifl  in 
the  brain,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  one  of  the  mod 


probable  caufes  giving  rife  to  an  accumulation  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  brain  is  a  diminilhed  adtion  of  thefe.  Here, 
however,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  accumulation  may 
alfo  be  the  confequence  of  augmented  effufiou ;  and  in 
this  way,  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed,  may  give  rife  to  the  affe&ion.  But  from 
whatever  caufe  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain  may  be  produced,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  from  this  the  principal  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  arife,  and  that  a  cure  is  to  be  accomplifhed  only 
by  the  removal  of  it.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that 
the  fymptoms  are  fomewliat  varied  by  the  pofition  of 
the  water,  and  that  the  affedtion  of  vifion  in  particular 
is  often  the  confequence  of  fome  morbid  flate  about 
the  thalami  nervorum  opheorum  ;  at  leafl,  in  many  cafes, 
large  collections  of  water  in  the  ventricles  have  oc¬ 
curred,  without  either  Ilrabifmus,  intolerance  of  light, 
or  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  And  in  cafes  where  thefe 
fymptoms  have  taken  place  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
while  upon  direction  after  death  but  a  very  fmall  col¬ 
lection  of  Water  was  found  in  the  ventricles,  it  has  been 
obferved  that  a  peculiar  tumid  appearance  was  dif- 
covered  about  the  optic  nerves,  which  upon  examination 
was  found  to  arife  from  water  in  the  cellular  texture. 
This  may  have  given  compreffion  producing  a  flate  of 
infenfibility  ;  but  it  may  have  been  preceded,  or  it 
may  even  have  originated  from,  fome  inflammatory  af- 
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Comata.  fe&ion  of  thefe  parts,  producing  the 

g Prcgnofis  and  Cure .  Till  very  lately  this  diforder 
tvas  reckoned  totally  incurable  ;  but  of  late  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  mercury,  if  applied  in  time,  will  remove 
eyery  fymptom.  This  remedy  was  firft  thought  of  by 
X)r  Dobfon  of  Liverpool,  and  afterwards  employed 
apparently  with  fuccefs  by  Dr  Percival  and  others. 
The  method  of  exhibiting  this  medicine  in  order  to 
effedl  a  cure,  as  well  as  the  inutility  of  other  medicines, 
will  fully  appear  from  the  following  cafes  : 


Case  I.  By  Dr  Percival. 


«  September  4.  1777.  Mafter  H.  a  child  at  the 
breaft,  aged  feven  months,  has  laboured  about  a  fort¬ 
night  under  a  flow  irregular  fever.  His  eyes  have 
been  now  and  then  a  little  didorted  5  he  has  been  af¬ 
fected  with  fome  degree  of  dupor  ;  his  gums  have  been 
inflamed  and  tender  ;  and  his  mouth  uncommonly  dry. 
No  tooth  has  yet  made  its  appearance.  An  emetic 
has  been  adminiftered  ;  a  blifter  applied  to  his  back  ; 
and  his  belly  has  been  kept  foluble  by  repeated  fmall 
doles  of  magnefia.  During  the  adtion  of  the  blifter, 
he  was  thought  to  be  much  better,  but  he  foon  re- 
lapfed  into  his  former  date. 

“  About  three  o’clock  this  morning  he  was  con- 
vulfed  :  at  nine  I  faw  him  ;  and,  from  his  countenance, 
indantly  fufpe&ed  a  dropfy  of  the  brain.  The  fymp- 
toms  confirmed  my  apprehenfions.  His  flan  was  hot ; 
yet  his  pulfe  beat  only  78  drokes  in  a  minute,  which 
were  irregular.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  confider- 
ably,  but  unequally,  dilated ;  nor  did  they  contract 
much  when  a  lighted  candle  was  fuddenly  held  before 
them.  He  often  fquinted,  efpecially  with  the  right 
eye,  and  feemed  to  take  no  notice  of  any  obje&s  around 
him.  He  refufed  the  bread,  and  feldom  fwallowed  till 
the  lips  and  tongue  had  been  dimulated  with  a  fea¬ 
ther.  During  feveral  days  pad,  he  had  been  frequent¬ 
ly  obferved  to  rub  the  end  of  his  nofe  when  his  hand 
was  at  liberty  ;  and,  notwithdanding  his  dupor,  he 
had  been  uncommonly  watchful.  I  examined  his  head, 
and  found  a  manifeft  tumor  of  the  bregma,  which  had 
never  before  been  noticed.  Convinced  by  all  thefe 
circumdances  that  the  child  laboured  under  the  pyo¬ 
cephalus  internus,  and  that  he  was  now  in  the  fecond 
ftage  of  that  diforder,  I  direfted  ten  grains  of  the  un- 
guentum  mercuriale  mitius  to  be  rubbed  into  his  thighs 
every  three  hours,  till  the  mouth  fhould  be  affeded, 
and  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  following  mixture  to  be  given 
whenever  the  convulfive  fymptoms  recurred. 

R  Sails  ammon .  toI.  9i.  Sued  Lemon. .  §  vi.  Mofch.  opt. 
mucilagina  gum.  Arabic,  folut .  gr.  vi.  Sacch.  alb.  q.  f. 
ad  g  rat  lam.  M.  t 

“  Small  bliders  were  applied  on  each  fide  of  the 
head,  jud  below  the  bregma  ;  and  a  folded  rag,  fre¬ 
quently  moidened  with  brandy,  was  laid  upon  the  tu¬ 
mor  to  promote  abforption.  An  emetic  had  been 
o-iven  early  in  the  morning,  by  which  a  large  quantity 
of  bile  was  difeharged  ;  and  a  veficatory  had  alfo  been 

applied  to  his  leg.  .  . 

“  September  5.  nine  o’clock.  The.  child  has  had 
frequent  convulfions  in  the  night  ;  his  right  eye  is 
much  didorted  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he 
feldom  moves  the  right  hand.  The  pulfe  beat  120 
drokes  in  a  minute.  Two  fcruples  of  the  mercurial 
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ointment  have  been  ufed,  and  he  has  taken  five  grains  Apoplexia. 
of  mufk.  A  large  difeharge  of  ferum  has  been  pro-''— “V— ' 
duced  by  the  bliders.  Five  o’clock  P.  M.  the  tumor 
of  the  head  is  fenfibly  diminifhed;  the  child’s  mouth 
is  now  moid,  and  often  filled  with  faliva  ;  and  his 
tongue  appears  to  be  fwollen.  His  pulfe  beat  146 
drokes  in  a  minute.  I  direded  another  blider  to  be 
applied  to  the  head. 

“  September  6.  His  convulfions  have  been  much 
flighter  ;  his  eyes  are  frequently  didorted  ;  and  the 
pupils  of  each  are  more  contracted.  The  dupor  is 
confiderably  abated  ;  the  child  feems  to  take  fome  no¬ 
tice,  didinguifties  tade,  and  fwallows  freely.  The 
mufk  has  been  continued ;  and  half  a  drachm  more  of 
the  mercurial  ointment  has  been  confumed.  A  clyder 
was  injeCUd  lad  night,  but  ineffedually :  I  therefore 
preferibed  a  grain  of  jalap,  mixed  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  fugar,  to  be  given  every  three  hours,  till  a 
motion  to  dool  fucceeded. 

<<  September  7.  The  child  has  paffed  the  night 
more  comfortably,  but  not  free  from  convulfions.  His 
head  has  fwcated  profufelv,  and  the  bliders  have  run 
much.  The  tumor  of  the  bregma  is  confiderably  re- 
duced.  The  jalap  operated  gently  lad  night, ^and  the 
mercurial  undion  has  been  twice  repeated.  Fheie  is 
an  evident  mitigation  of  all  the  fymptoms. 

September  8.  About  eleven  o’clock  lad  night, 
the  child  was  attacked  with  feverc  convulfions,  which 
recurred  frequently  till  fix  o’clock  this  morning.  He 
has  had  a  fhort  deep,  and  is  now  compofed.  His 
pulfe  beats  140  drokes  in  a  minute  ;  liis  heat  is  mode¬ 
rate  ;  and  his  (kin  foft  and  perfpirable.  The  mercu¬ 
rial  ointment  has  been  again  ufed  ;  but,  though  his 
gums  and  tongue  are  fore  and  very  moid,  his  breath 
is  not  offenfive.  I  direded  a  grain  of  calomel  to  be 
immediately  given,  to  procure  a  dool ;  and  a  blider 
to  be  applied  to  the  occiput. 

“  September  10.  He  has  paffed  two  nights  airnod 
entirely  free  from  convulfions.  Ten  grains  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  have  been  again  rubbed  into  his  thighs. 

The  dofe  of  calomel  occaiioned  three  veity  offenfive 
dools  ;  and  diredions  are  given  to  repeat  it,  as  he  is 
again  codive.  The  blider  applied  to  the  occiput,  like 
the  others,  has  produced  a  very  copious  difeharge. 

The  tumor  of  the  head  is  now  fcarcely  perceptible. 

Pulfe  120.  . 

“  September  12.  At  12  o’clock  lad  night,  the 
convulfions  recurred  with  greater  violence  than  ever, 
and  dill  continue.  Two  teeth  have  almod  protruded 
through  the  upper,  and  the  fame  number  through  the 
lower  gum.  Pulfe  160,  tremulous,  and  irregular..  I 
direded  that  the ’child  fiiould  be  immediately  put  into 
a  warm  bath,  and  that 'the  following  remedies  fhould 
be  adminidered. 

Bo  Infuf.  rad.  waler.  for  tl [ft  mi  3d.  ..  .  1 

Jfafatld.  elefta  '3 ft.;  M.  f.  Enema Jl&tim  injtemdm u 
R  Tm3.  Taler,  volat.  3ik  Dentur  gutt<e  jn.  Subtnde 
e  cochlean  parvulo  infufi  rad.  Taler .  fy It.  fub  forma 

theee  par ati.  .  . 

«<  The  convulfions  continued,  but  with  lefs  violence; 
and  the  child  expired  about  one  o’clock  in  the  after- 

"“On  this  cafe  the  Doftor  makes  the  following  obfer- 


vations.  „  ,  .  _  _  ,  .  . 

«  The  deplorable  cafe  which  I  have  related  ap- 
r  pears 
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Comata.  pears  to  have  originated  from  the  irregular  adlion  pro- 

-v - '  duced  in  the  fyftem  by  dentition,  and  from  the  want 

of  a  due  fecretion  of  faliva  in  the  mouth,  by  which  the 
fluid  difcliarges  were  probably  increafed  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain.  That  thefe  difcliarges  were  di- 
minilhed,  and  that  the  extravafated  water  was  abforb- 
ed,  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  mercury,  may  be 
prefumed  from  the  mitigation  of  all  the  fymptoms 
which  fucceedcd  the  falivation.  And  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  convulfions  under  which  the  child 
expired  were  more  owing  to  the  irritation  of  his  gums 
by  the  protrufion  of  four  teeth,  than  to  any  remain¬ 
ing  water  in  the  brain  ;  for  the  tumor  of  the  head 
had  entirely  difappeared,  and  after  death  there  was  a 
jnanifeft  deprefiion  of  the  bregma.  During  the  fpace 
of  a  week,  iio  grains  of  the  unguentum  mercuriale 
mitius,  which  contain  about  2  2  grains  of  mercury, 
were  confumed  in  the  ufual  way  of  fri&ior;.  Perhaps 
half  of  this  quantity  might  be  abforbed,  and  carried 
into  the  courfe  of  circulation  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
part  of  the  two  grains  of  the  calomel  adminiftered  in¬ 
ternally.  The  fymptoms  of  the  falivation  were  not 
violent ;  and  the  eftedls  of  the  mercury  did  not  appear 
formidable  or  alarming,  even  to  the  parents  of  the 
child,  who  were  apprized  of  the  nature  of  the  diforder, 
and  fully  approved  of  the  trial  of  this  new  method  of 
treating  it.” 


Case  II.  By  Dr  Dobson. 

u  On  the  13th  of  February  1775,  I  was  called  to 
the  only  fon  of  Mr  C.  a  gentleman  of  this  place  :  the 
child  was  between  three  and  four  years  of  age  ;  had 
been  indifpofed  about  eight  days  ;  and  had  frequent¬ 
ly  complained  of  pain  in  his  head  and  wearinefs,  and 
pains  in  his  limbs  ;  had  been  fick  by  fits,  and  fome- 
times  vomited  ;  was  feverifli,  and  could  not  bear  the 

light- 

“  I  was  much  alarmed  on  hearing  this  account,  as 
the  hydrocephalus  internus  had  already  proved  fatal  to 
three  children  of  this  family,  who  had  all  been  under 
my  care.  And  that  this  had  been  the  difeafe  was  evi¬ 
dent,  both  from  the  fymptoms  and  the  appearances  on 
difle&ion.  But  my  alarm  was  much  farther  increafed 
on  examining  the  little  patient.  The  pulfe  I  found 
very  frequent  and  irregular.  The  head  hot,  the  cheeks 
fluflied,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  a  great  degree  of  ftra- 
bifmus.  There  remained  no  doubt  with  refpedf  to  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe. 

**  An  emetic,  fome  calomel  powders,  and  a  purga¬ 
tive,  had  been  adminiftered,  without  affording  any  re¬ 
lief.  I  directed  the  pediluvium,  and  emetic  tartar,  to 
be  given  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  excite  naufea. 

<c  February  14th.  The  fymptoms  the  fame,  with 
frequent  ftartings,  difturbed  fleep,  and  tolling  from  fide 
to  fide  on  the  pillow.  A  hliller  was  applied  between 
the  fhoulders,  the  pediluvium  repeated,  and  the  emetic 
tartar  continued. 

“  15th.  Comatofe,  reftlefs,  and  fhrieking  by  fits. 
The  pulfe  flower  than  in  health,  and  the  eyes  infenfible 
even  to  the  impreflions  of  ftrong  light. 

“  As  I  had  no  hope  of  doing  any  thing  effe&ual 
for  the  recovery  of  my  patient,  I  paid  my  vifits,  pre- 
feribed,  and  gave  directions  with  a  foreboding  and 
heavy  heart.  Anxioufly,  however,  confidering  the  cafe 
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in  different  points  of  view,  and  fully  convinced  that  it  Apcpl 
was  vain  to  purfue  the  ufual  line  of  pradlice,  it  oc- 
curred  to  me,  that  mercurials,  fo  far  urged  as  to  enter 
the  courfe  of  circulation,  and  affeCl  the  falivary  glands, 
might  pofiibly  reach  the  fyftem  of  abforbents  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  thus  remove  the  extrava¬ 
fated  fluid. 

“  The  Ihort  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  ftrength  of  my  patient,  were  favourable  to  the 
trial  of  this  method.  No  time,  however,  was  to  be  loft. 

The  parents  were  confulted,  and  readily  gave  their 
fan&ion  to  the  propofal  ;  for  they  were  convinced,  that, 
unlefs  fome  powerful  fteps  were  taken,  this  their  only 
fon  muft  be  numbered  with  thofe  of  their  children  who 
had  already  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  difeafe. 

<c  The  mercurial  courfe,  therefore,  was  commenced, 
and  urged  on  with  caution  and  expedition.  In  48 
hours  the  breath  began  to  be  offenfive  ;  the  gums  were 
reddifti  and  fwelled  ;  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
fo  far  as  could  be  diftinguifhed,  were  fomewhat  abated. 

In  48  hours  more  the  ptyalifm  came  on,  and  the  difeafe 
was  evidently  declining.  Between  the  15th  and  22d 
he  took  20  grains  of  calomel ;  and  one  drachm  of  the 
ftrongeft  mercurial  ointment  was  likewife  rubbed  in 
well  upon  the  legs  and  thighs.  The  dofe  of  calomel 
was  one  grain,  mixed  with  a  little  fugar,  and  repeated 
at  fuch  intervals  as  the  circumllances  of  the  cafe  point¬ 
ed  out. 

“  After  the  22d  no  more  mercurials  were  admini^ 
ftered  ;  a  moderate  ptyalifm  continued  for  five  or  fix 
days,  then  gradually  ceafed,  and  the  difeafe  was  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  The  bark  was  then  given,  as  the  beft 
tonic  remedy  after  the  mercurial  courfe,  ana  as  the  bell 
prefervative  againft  a  relapfe.  The  ftrabifmus,  I  ob¬ 
served,  was  the  laft  fymptom  which  difappeared. 

ct  From  the  15th,  no  other  medicines  were  ufed  ex¬ 
cept  mercurials.  The  three  lifters  of  the  above  pa¬ 
tient,  who  all  died  of  this  difeafe,  were  treated  with 
blifters  ;  and  to  one  of  them  they  were  applied  in  fuc- 
cdfion  to  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  and  between  the 
Ihoulders  ”  # 

Case  III.  By  Dr  Percival.  • 

“  One  of  my  own  children,  a  girl,  aged  three  years 
and  three  months,  has  lately  been  a  fevere  fufferer  un¬ 
der  this  alarming  malady.  As  foon  as  the  charadteriftic 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  clearly  manifefted  themfelves, 

I  laid  afide  all  other  remedies,  convinced,  by  repeated 
obfervation,  of  their  infufficiency  ;  and  trufted  folely,- 
though  with  much  folicitude  ;  to  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  ufe  of  mercury.  In  48  hours,  figns  of  amend¬ 
ment  appeared,  and  her  recovery  was  perfedled  in 
fix  days.  During  this  fpace  of  time,  thirteen  grains 
of  calomel  were  adminiftered,  and  feven  fcruples  of 
unguentum  mercuriale  fortius  carefully  rubbed  into  her 
legs.” 

Case  IV.  By  Mr  John  Mackie,  Surgeon  in  Hun- 
tington. 

John  Algood,  aged  27,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body* 
accuftomed  for  four  or  five  years  paft  to  work  in  a 
tan-yard  *in  a  very  Hooping  pofture,  was  attacked  in 
the  beginning  of  May  with  an  irregular  intermitting 
fever,  accompamed  with  much  pain  in  his  joints. 

H  h  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  complaints  continued  till  about  the  middle  of 
June,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  and  conflant 
pain  in  the  back  part  of  his  head,  attended  with  great 
giddinefs,  noife  in  his  head  and  ears,  dinmefs  of  fight, 
&c.  and  his  fever  became  more  continued.  He  lay  in 
this  ft  ate  upwards  of  a  month,  without  receiving  any 
benefit  from  fome  medicines  which  lie  took  during  this 
period. 

Mr  Mackie  was  called  to  him  in  the  middle  of  July, 
and  found  him  labouring  under  the  following  fymp- 
toms  :  A  fixed  pain  on  the  right  fide  and  back  part  of 
his  head,  which  was  frequently  fo  acute  as  to  make 
him  quite  outrageous,  crying  out,  tearing  his  hair, 
beating  himfelf  on  the  head,  See.  He  had  fuch  a  gid¬ 
dinefs,  that,  unlefs  ftrongly  held,  he  could  not  fupport 
himfelf  a  moment  in  an  upright  pofture.  He  could  not 
bear  the  light  ;  and,  when  he  did  venture  to  open  his 
eyes,  could  net  fee  objedls  diftin&ly.  His  pupils  were 
uncommonly  dilated  ;  and  his  right  eye  feemed  drawn 
outward,  and  rather  contracted  in  its  volume.  He  com¬ 
plained  of  a  ftrange  palpitating  noife  in  his  head  and 
ears  ;  and  faid,  he  felt  at  times  as  if  there  was  a  weight 
©f  water  falling  from,  one  fide  of  his  head  to  the  other. 
He  was,  in  general,  fenfible  ;  but,  on  afking  him  two 
or  three  queftions  together,  he  became  confufed,  and, 
like  a  perfon  with  an  oppreffed  brain,  anfwered  with 
heiitation,  quite  wide  of  the  queftion,  and  often  oppo- 
fite  to  what  he  meant.  Along  with  thefe,  he  had  a 
hot  (kin,  fmall  quick  pulfe,  thirft,  a  foul  tongue,  urine 
in  final!  quantity  and  high-coloured  ;  he  was  emaciat¬ 
ed,  Tick,  coflive,  and  fweated  much  ;  had  often  a  kind 
©f  ftupor,  but  very  little  deep.  Once  in  the  24  hours 
he  had  generally  a  remiffion  (of  three  or  four  hours 
continuance)  of  the  febrile  fymptoms,  but  of  none  of 
the  other  complaints. 

July  1 6th.  Ordered  three  or  four  leeches  to  be  apr 
plicd  to  each  temple  immediately  ;  an  emetic  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  evening,  and  a  cooling  purge  to-morrow 
morning. 

17th.  In  the  evening  found  the  leeches  had  taken 
away  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  the  vomit  and  purge 
operated  well.  No  change  in  the  complaints,  except 
that  the  ficknefs  is  a  little  abated.  He  fereamed  greatly 
on  attempting  to  raife  his  head  from  the  pillow. 

Ordered  his  head  to  be  fiiaved,  and  a  ftiarp  blifter 
to  be  applied  all  over  the  occiput,  large  enough  to  co¬ 
ver  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  alfo  one  on  the  infide  of  the 
leg.  Internally, — ]J>  Nilri  puri ,  dr.  fs.  C  amphora  y 
gr.  iv.  M.  f.  pul'vu  ;  quarta  quaque  hor  a  fumendus  durante 
fihrilt  calore.  ]J>  Pulv.  cort.  Peruvian .  dr.  i.  Pulv . 
rad .  valerian,  fylv.  dr.  fs.  M.  f.  pidvis ,  exhibendus  quam - 
prim  tint  remiffio  apparent  y  et  repet  endus  fi  ultra  hor  as  tres 
pergat.  Thin  milk  gruel  and  barley  water  for  drink. 

July  19th.  The  blifters  have  difeharged  much,  and 
he  has  taken  the  medicines  pun&ually  ;  but  the  fever 
and  other  complaints  remain  as  before.  Pulfe  very  ir¬ 
regular  ;  pain  in  the  head  and  reftleffnefs  extreme. 

I  left  off  the  camphor;  and  in  its  ftead  added  to  each 
nitrous  powder,  tartar  emetic,  gr.  Dreffed  the 
blifters  with  the  unguent,  ad  vejicatorta . 

2 1  ft.  Two  dofes  of  the  bark  and  valerian  were  giv¬ 
en  during  the  two  laft  remiffions  of  the  fever,  which 
were  full  four  hours  each  ;  but  to-day  there  appears, 
no  kind  of  amendment.  All  the  fymptoms  continue 
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much  the  fame.  Shrieked  out  much,  and  talked  ineo-  Apoplexia, 
herently.  Has  had  no  ftool  fince  lie  took  his  phyfic.  v— 
Ordered  a  laxative  clyfter  to  be  thrown  up  dire&ly, 
and  the  medicines  to  be  continued  as  on  the  19th. 

23d.  The  clyfter  procured  two  motions.  Has 
fweated  profufely  through  the  laft  48  hours.  Blifters 
have  run  freely.  The  two  laft  diurnal  remiffions  not 
quite  fo  diftinft.  No  abatement  of  the  other  com¬ 
plaints.  The  pain,  giddinefs,  ftupor,  contortion  of 
the  eyes,  &c.  remain  in  as  great  a  degree  as  ever* 

Mr  Mackie  now  left  off  all  other  medicines,  and 
ordered  ten  grains  of  calomel,  made  into  a  bolus  with 
conferve  of  rofes,  to  be  taken  at  bedtime  :  at  the  fame 
time,  a  drachm  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  rubbed  into  the  ankles ;  and  both  to  be 
repeated  every  night. 

25th.  Found  no  alteration.  Fever  and  other  fymp¬ 
toms  the  fame.  Blifters  heal,  having  been  dreffed  thefe 
two  days  with  bafilicon.  The  calomel,  and  mercurial 
friction,  ordered  to  be  continued  as  on  the  23d. 

26th.  Mr  Mackie  found  him  complaining  much 
of  being  griped.  Had  two  purging  ftools  in  the  laft 
24  hours.  His  gums  were  a  little  tender,  and  his 
breath  beginning  to  be  tainted.  In  other  refpe&s  as 
ufual.  Left  off  the  calomel,  and  ordered  a  double 
quantity  of  the  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed  into 
his  thighs  every  night. 

28th.  He  had  had  a  calmer  night  than  any  for  thefe 
two  months  paft.  For  the  firft  time,  he  faid  the  pain 
of  his  head  was  abated  ;  he  looked  more  composed  ; 
his  Ikin  felt  cooler  ;  his  pulfe  more  full,  and  not  fo 
quick.  He  complained  of  his  mouth  being  fore,  and 
his  tongue  fwelled  ;  and  had  difeharged  a  good  deal 
of  faliva  in  the  night.  Only  one  draclun  of  the  oint¬ 
ment  to  be  rubbed  in,  for  the  two  next  nights. 

30th.  He  fpit  about  three  quarts  during  the  laft 
48  hours,  and  complains  of  much  heat  in  his  mouth  ; 
but  all  his  other  complaints  better.  Pain  in  his  head 
almoft  gone,  excepting  now  and  then  a  fhoot.  Gid¬ 
dinefs  much  abated.  He  faid  he  often  felt  a  trickling 
kind  of  motion,  as  of  water  running  along  the  infide 
of  his  temples  ;  but  this  fenfation  was  without  pain. 

He  could  fit  up  in  bed,  and  feed  himfelf ;  was  fen¬ 
fible,  and  in  fpirits.  Pulfe  regular,  and  not  above 
70  in  a  minute.  He  has  had  a  remiffion  of  up¬ 
wards  of  fix  hours  to-day  ;  ordered  the  ointment  to  be 
left  off. 

Aug.  I  ft.  Continues  to  fpit  freely.  Had  yefterday 
a  fmart  return  of  the  fever  ;  which,  however,  only  held 
him  about  12  hours.  To-day  there  is  a  perfe&  re- 
miffion,  and  he  is  in  every  refpedl  much  mended. — 

Has  had  fome  hours  good  fieep.  Complains  very 
little  of  pain.  Got  out  of  bed  for  the  firft  time  ;  fat 
up  three  hours  ;  and  could  even  bear  the  light  with¬ 
out  being  difturbed  by  it.  Complained  of  being 
hungry.  Allowed  plenty  of  milk-porridge  and  fmall 
broth. 

3d.  The  fpitting  keeps  up  to  about  a  quart  in  the 
24  houi*s.  Found  him  out  of  bed  to-day,  and  almoft 
without  complaints.  He  faid  his  head  was  well  ;  and 
that  he  only  wanted  ftrength,  and  to  get  rid  of  his 
fever  and  fore  mouth.  The  remiffions  were  now  almoft 
as  long  as  the  paroxyfms,  being  about  12  hours  each* 

Has  taken  no  medicine  internally  fince  he  left  off  the 

calomel, 
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Comata.  calomel,  and  was  coftive.  Ordered  a  dofe  of  rhubarb  ; 
and  after  its  operation  a  drachm  of  the  bark  every  four 
hours  during  the  remiffions. 

6th.  The  fpitting  begins  to  decline.  He  has  had 
no  fever  for  the  laft  24  hours.  He  deeps  well ;  and 
hay  an  appetite,  if  the  forenefs  of  his  mouth  would  let 
him  eat.  Headach  and  giddinefs  gone  ;  but  his  pu¬ 
pils  Hill  continue  much  dilated.  Ordered  him  another 
rhubarb  purge,  and  the  bark  to  be  continued  every  fix 
hours. 

9th.  Has  had  no  fever,  or  other  complaints.  Spit¬ 
ting  inconfiderable  ;  mouth-  better  afpe6t  more  na¬ 
tural  ;  is  able  to  walk  about,  and  mends  daily..  Allow¬ 
ed  him  a  more  generous  and  fubflantial  diet,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  bark  twice  a-day  for  another  week. 

From  this  time,  he  continued  to  get  ftrength  apace  ; 
had  good  nights,  good  appetite,  a  perfe<5  freedom 
from  headach  and  fever and,  on  the  23  d,  went  to 
work,  being  in  every  refpedt  quite  well,  and7  has  con¬ 
tinued  fo  ever  iince. 

This  patient  did  not  feem  to  receive  the  fmalleft  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  blifters,  or  any  thing  elfe,  till  he  took 
the  mercury,  which  a&ed  like  a  fpecific  ;  and  the  fe¬ 
ver  feemed  to  be  altogether  fymptomatic,  as  it  ealily 
yielded  after  the  other  complaints  were  removed. 

Although  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  affe&ion 
Bere  defcribed  was  in- many  refpefe  an  anomalous  one, 
yet  many  of  the  circumftances  render  it  in  fome  degree 
probable  that  it  depended  on  water  in  the  head  ; 
and  there  are  ftrong  reafons  for  inferring  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  pufhed  fo  far  as  to  excite  falivation,  was  the 
means  by  which  the  cure  was  accomplifiied. 


It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  publication  of  thefe 
cafes  {houId  have  led  to  the  frequent  employment  of 
mercury  in  hydrocephalic  affe&ions.  We  are,  however, 
forry  to  add,  that  exteniive  employment  of  this  re¬ 
medy  in  fuch  cafes  has  by  no  means  confirmed  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  which  fome  were  difpofed  to  enter¬ 
tain  of  it.  It  has  been  found,  that  in  many  cafes  where 
mercury  with  hydrocephalic  patients  had  been  employ¬ 
ed*,  both  internally  and  externally  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  no>  falivation  was  produced.  Some,  therefore, 
have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  conclude,  that  falivation 
cannot  be  induced  in  this  difeafe :  and  there  is  little 
reafon  to  doubt,  that,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the 
difeafe,  there  occurs  both  an  infenfibility  and  dimi- 
nifhed  a&ion  of  the  abforbents,  by  which  alone  mer¬ 
cury  can  be  introduced  into,  the  fyftem  ;  and  likewife 
of  the  falivary  organs,  on  which  it  muft  a&  before 
any  obvious  falivation  can  be  induced.  But*  be- 
fides  that  mercury  is  often  given  in  this  difeafe,  even 
to  a  great  extent,  without  producing  any  obvious  ef¬ 
fect,  we  muft  alfo  mention  with  regret,  that  in  not  a 
few  cafes  of  hydrocephalus’,  where  mercury  copioufiy 
exhibited  at  ai\  early  period  produced  falivation,  the 
difeafe  neverthelefs  has  had  a  fatal  termination  ;  and  it 
muft  he  confeffed,  that  an  effectual  remedy  in  this 
complaint  ftill  remains  to  be  difcovered. 

At  the  fame  time,  befides  the  cafes  already  men¬ 
tioned,  mercury  has  alfo  fucceeded  in  feveral  others 
which  had  every  appearance  of  hydrocephalus ;  and 
as  we  are  yet  unacquainted  with  any  remedy,  not  even 
excepting  blifters,  of  which  fome  are  difpofed  to  think 
very  favourably,  on  which  more  dependance  is  to  be 
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put,  the  careful  and  regular  employment  of  it  fhould  Apoplexia. 
not  be  negle&ed  in  any  inftance  of  this  affedlion,  unlefs  * 

fome  circumftance  occur  ftrongly  contraindicating  its 
ufe. 

Sp.  IV.  Apoplexy  from  Atrabilis .  239 

Apoplexia  atVabiliaris,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Preyfinger, 
fp.  6. 

This  takes  place  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  diffufion  of 
bile  through  the  fyftem,  i.  e.  of  the  black  jaundice,  and 
in  fome  cafes  the  brain  hath  been  found  quite  tinged 
brown.  It  cannot  be  thought  to  admit  of  any  cure. 

Sp*.  V.  Apoplexy  from  External  Violence.  260 

Apoplexia  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Carus  traumaticus,  Sauv,  fp.  5. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  as  it  arifes  from 
fome  external  injury,  properly  falls  under  the  article- 
Surgery.. 

Sp;  VL  Apoplexy  from  Poifons .  261 

Apoplexia  temulenta,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Carus  a  narcoticis,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Lethargus  a  narcoticis,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Carus  a  plumbagine,  Sauv.  fp.  xo. 

Apoplexia  mephitica,,  Sauv.  fp.  14.. 

Afphyxia  a  mephitide,  Sauv.  fp.  9. 

Afphyxia  a  mufto,  Sauv.  fp.  3, 

Catalepfis  a  fumo,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Afphyxia  a  fumis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Afphyxia  a  carbone,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

Afphyxia  foricariorum,  Sauv.  fp.  II. 

Afphyxia  fideratorum,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Carus  ab  infolatione,  Sauv.  fp.  12.- 

Carus  a  frigore,  Sauv9  fp.  15. 

Lethargus  a  frigore,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

Afphyxia  congelatorum,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

The  poifons  which  bring  on  an  apoplexy  when  tak¬ 
en  internally  may  be  either  of  the  ftimulant  or  feda- 
tive  kind,  as  fpiritnous  liquors,  opium,  and  the  more 
virulent  kinds  of  vegetable  poifons.  The  vapours  of 
mercury,  or  of  lead,  in  great  quantity,  will  fome- 
times  produce  a  fimilar  efFedt  ;  though  commonly  they 
produce  rather  a  paralyfis,  and  operate  (lowly.  The 
vapours  cf  charcoal,  or  fixed  air,  in  any  form,  breathed 
in  great  quantity,  alfo  produce  an  apoplexy,  or  a  ftate 
very  fimilar  to  it  ;  and  even  cold  itfelf  produces  a  fatal 
fleep,  though  without  the  apople&ic  fnorting. — To 
enumerate  all  the  different  fymptoms  which  affe£t  the 
unhappy  perfons  who  have  fwallowed  opium,  or  any 
of  the  ilronger  vegetable  poifons,  is  impoffible,  as  they 
are  fcarce  to  be  found  the  fame  in  any  two  patients. 

The  ftate  induced  by  them  feems  to  differ  fomewhat 
from  that  of  a  true  apoplexy  ;  as  it  is  commonly  at¬ 
tended  with  convnlfions,  but  has  the  particular  di- 
ftinguifhing  fign  of  apoplexy,  namely,  a  very  difficult 
breathing  or  fnorting,  more  or  lefs  violent  according  to 
the  quantity  of  poifonous  matter  fwallowed. 

Of  the  poifonous  effects  of  fixed  air,  Dr  Percival 
gives  the  following  account  :  “  All  thefe  noxious  va¬ 
pours,  whether  arifing  from  burning  charcoal,  the  fer¬ 
menting  grape,  the  Grotti  di  Cani,  jp r  the  cavern  of 
Pyrmont,  operate  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
accumulated  and  confined,  their  effefts  are  often  in- 

ftanUtaegus ; 
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Coiutx  ftantaneous  :  they  immediately  deftroy  tlie  a&ion  of 
'*  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  in  a  moment  arreft  the  vital 
motions.  When  more  diffufed,  their  effefts  are  flower, 
but  ftill  evidently  mark  out  a  dircd  affe&ion  of  the 
nervous  fyftem. 

“  Thofe  who  are  expofed  to  the  vapours  of  the  fer¬ 
menting  grape,  are  as  inflantly  deftroyed  as  they 
would  be  by  the  ftrongeft  eledrical  fflock.  A  ftate  of 
infen Ability  is  the  immediate  efFed  upon  thofe  animals 
which  are  thrufl  into  the  Grotti  di  Cani,  or  the  ca¬ 
vern  of  Pyrmont :  the  animal  is  deprived  of  motion, 
lies  as  if  dead  ;  and  if  not  quickly  returned  into  the 
frefh  air,  is  irrecoverable.  And  if  we  attend  to  the 
hiftories  of  thofe  who  have  fuffered  from  the  vapours 
of  burning  charcoal,  we  fhall  in  like  manner  find,  that 
the  brain  and  moving  powers  are  the  parts  primal  fly 
affeded. 

a  A  cook  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  make  ufe  of 
lighted  charcoal  more  than  his  bufinefs  required,  and 
to  hand  with  his  head  over  thefe  fires,  complained  for 
a  year  of  very  acute  pain  in  the  head  ;  and  after  this, 
was  feized  with  a  paralytic  afiedion  of  the  lower 

limbs,  and  a  flow  fever.  . 

a  A  perfon  was  left  reading  in  bed  with  a  pan  ol 
charcoal  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  On  being  vifited 
early  the  next  morning,  he  was  found  with  his  eyes 
fhut,  his  book  open  and  laid  on  one  fide,  his  can¬ 
dle  extinguifhed,  and  to  appearance  like  one  in  a  deep 
fleep.  Stimulants  and  cupping-glafles  gave  no  relief ; 
but  lie  was  foon  recovered  by  the  free  accefs  of  frelh 

air<‘  Four  prifoners,  in  order  to  make  their  efcape,  at¬ 
tempted  to  deftroy  the  iron  work  of  their  windows,  by 
the  means  of  burning  charcoal.  As  foon  as  they  com¬ 
menced  their  operations,  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal 
being  confined  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  pnfon,  one  ol 
them  was  ftruck  dead  ;  another  was  found  pale,  fpeech- 
lefs,  and  without  motion  ;  afterwards  he  fpoke  inco¬ 
herently,  was  feized  with  a  fever,  and  died.  The  other 
two  were  with  great  difficulty  recovered. 

«  Tw0  boys  went  to  warm  themfelves  m  a  ftove 
heated  with  charcoal.  In  tlie  morning  they  were 
found  deftitute  of  fenfe  and  motion,  with  countenan¬ 
ces  as  compofed  as  in  a  placid  fleep.  There  were  fome 
remains  of  pulfe  ;  but  they  died  in  a  ffiort  time. 

“  A  fifliermaii  depofited  a  large  quantity  of  char¬ 
coal  in  a  deep  cellar.  Some  time  afterwards,  his  ion, 
a  healthy  ftrong  man,  went  down  into  the  cellar  with 
a  pan  of  burning  charcoal  and  a  light  in  his  hand.  He 
had  fcareely  defcended  to  the  bottom,  when  Ins  candle 
went  out.  He  returned,  lighted  his  candle,  and  again 
defcended.  Soon  after,  he  called  aloud  for  affiftance. 
His  mother,  brother,  and  a  fervant,  halted  to  give  him 
relief ;  but  none  of  them  returned.  Two  others  of  the 
village  fhared  tlie  fame  fate.  It  was  then  determined 
to  throw  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  cellar  ; 
and,  after  two  or  three  days,  they  had  accefs  to  the 

dead  bodies.  ,  ,  r  t 

Cod  ins  Aurelianus  fays,  that  thofe  who  are  in¬ 
jured  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal  become  cataleptic. 
And  Hoffman  enumerates  a  train  of  fymptoms  which 
in  no  refpeft  correfpond  with  his  idea  of  fuftocation. 
Thofe  who  fuffer  from  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal, 
fays  he,  have  fevere  pains  in  the  head,  great  debility, 
faintnefsi  ftupor,  and  lethargy. 
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<<  It  appears  from  the  above  hiftories  and  obferva-  Apoplexy 
tions,  that  thefe  vapours  exert  their  noxious  effefts  on  — v~— ' 
the  brain  and  nerves.  Sometimes  they  occaiion  fud- 
den  death  ;  at  other  times,  the  various  fymptoms  of  a 
debilitated  nervous  fyftem,  according  as  the  poifon  is 
more  or  lefs  concentrated.  The  olfaftory  nerves  are 
firft  and  principally  affefted,  and  the  brain  and  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  by  fympathy  or  confent  of  parts.  It  is 
well  known,  that  there  is  a  ftrong  and  ready  confent 
between  the  olfaftory  nerves  and  many  other  parts  01 
the  nervous  fyftem.  The  effluvia  of  flowers  and  per¬ 
fumes,  in  delicate  or  irritable  habits,  produce  a  train 
of  fymptoms,  which,  though  tranfient,  are  analogous 
to  thofe  which  are  produced  by  the  vapours  of  char¬ 
coal  ;  viz.  vertigo,  iicknefs,  faintnefs,  and  fometimes 
a  total  infenfibility.  The  female  malefaftor,  whom 
Dr  Mead  inoculated  by  putting  into  the  noftrils  dof- 
fils  of  cotton  impregnated  with  variolous  mattei,  was, 
immediately  on  the  introduction,  afflidted  with  a  mo  ft 
excruciating  headach,  and  had  a  conftant  fever  till  af¬ 
ter  the  eruption.  . 

The  vapours  of ‘burning  charcoal,  and  other  poi- 
fonous  effluvia,  frequently  produce  their  prejudicial, 
and  even  fatal  effe&s,  without  being  either  offenfive 
to  the  fmell,  or  oppreffive  to  the  lungs.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  importance,  therefore,  that  tlie  common  opinion 
fhould  be  more  agreeable  to  truth  ;  for  where  fuffoca- 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  effeft,  there  will  be  little  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger,  fo  long  as  the  breaft  keeps  free 
from  pain  or  oppreflion. 

a  It  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  the  poifon  lt- 
felf  is  diftina  from  that  grofs  matter  which  is  pffenfive 
to  the  fmell ;  and  that  this  is  frequently  in  its  molt 
adive  ftate  when  undiftinguilhed  by  the  fenfe.  Were 
the  following  cautions  generally  attended  to,  they 
might  in  fome  inftances  be  the  happy  means  of  preferv- 
ing  life.  Never  to  be  confined  with  burning  charcoal 
in  a  fmall  room,  or  where  there  is  not  a  free  draught 
of  air  by  a  chimney,  or  fome  other  way.  Never  to 
venture  into  any  place  in  which  air  has  been  long  pent 
up,  or  which,  from  other  circumftances,  ought  to  be 
fufpeded  ;  unlefs  fuch  fufpeaed  place  be  either  pre- 
vioufly  well  ventilated,  or  put  to  the  teft  of  the  lig  t- 
ed  candle.  For  it  is  a  lingular  and  well  known  fa&, 
that  the  life  of  flame  is  in  fome  circumftances  fooner 
affe&ed  and  more  expeditioufty  extinguifhed  by  noxi¬ 
ous  vapours  than  animal  life.  A  proof  of  which  I 
remember  to  have  received  from  a  very  intelligent  cler¬ 
gyman,  w  ho  was  prefent  at  a  mufieal  entertainment  in 
the  theatre  at  Oxford.  The  theatre  was  crowded  ;  and 
during  the  entertainment,  the  candles  were  obfervedto 
burn  dim,  and  fome  of  them  went  out.  The  audience 
complained  only  of  faintnefs  and  languor  ;  but  had 
the  animal  effluvia  been  ftill  further  accumulated  or 
longer  confined,  they  would  have  been  extmguifhed  as 

well  as  the  candles.  . 

“  The  moll  obvious,  effeftual,  and  expeditious  means 
of  relief  to  thofe  who  have  unhappily  fuffered  from 
this  caufe,  are  fuch  as  will  diflodge  and  waft  away  the 
poifon,  reftore  the  energy  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and 
renew  the  vital  motions.  Let  the  patient  therefore  be 
immediately  carried  into  the  open  air,  and  let  the  air 
be  fanned  backwards  and  forwards  to  affift  its  aftion  . 
let  cold  water  be  thrown  on  the  face  ;  let  the  face, 

mouth,  and  noftrils,  be  repeatedly  walked  ;  and  as  foon 
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Comata.  as  pra&i'cable,  get  the  patient  to  drink  fome  cold  wa- 
1  '/~~’ter.  gut  •£  r^e  cafe  ke  too  far  g0ne  to  ke  thus  re¬ 

lieved,  let  a  healthy  perfon  breathe  into  the  mouth  of 
the  patient  ;  and  gently  force  air  into  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  noflrils.  Frictions,  cupping,  bleeding, 
and  bliflers,  are  likewife  indicated.  And  if,  after  the 
inflant  danger  is  removed,  a  fever  be  excited,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  muft  be  adapted  to  the  nature  and  prevail¬ 
ing  fymptoms  of  the  fever.” 

With  regard  to  the  poifon  of  opium,  Dr  Mead  re¬ 
commends  the  following  method  of  cure.  Befides  eva¬ 
cuations  by  vomiting,  bleeding,  and  bliflering,  acid 
medicines  and  lixivial  falts  are  proper.  Tliefe  con¬ 
trail  the  relaxed  fibres,  and  by  their  diuretic  force 
make  a  depletion  of  the  veffels.  Dr.  Mead  fays  he 
hath  given  repeated  dofes  of  a  mixture  of  fait  of 
wormwood  and  juice  of  lemons,  with  extraordinary 
fuccefs.  But  nothing  perhaps  is  of  greater  confe¬ 
rence,  than  to  ufe  proper  means  for  the  prevention 
of  fleep,  by  roufing  and  flirring  the  patient,  and  by 
forcing  him  to  walk  about  ;  for  if  he  be  once  permit¬ 
ted  to  fall  into  a  found  deep,  it  will  be  found  altoge¬ 
ther  impofhble  to  awake  him. 

Of  a  kind  fomewhat  akin  to  the  poifon  of  opium 
feems  to  be  that  of  laurel  water,  a  fimple  water  diftil- 
led  from  the  leaves  of  the  lauro-cerafus  or  common 
laurel.  The  bad  efFe&s  of  this  were  firfl  obferved  in 
Ireland,  where  it  had  been  cuftomary  to  mix  it  with 
brandy  for  the  fake  of  the  flavour  ;  and  thus  two 
women  were  fudderdy  killed  by  it.  This  gave  occa- 
fion  to  fome  experiments  upon  dogs,  in  order  to  afcer- 
tain  the  malignant  qualities  of  the  water  in  queftion  ; 
and  the  event  was  as  follows  :  All  the  dogs  fell  imme¬ 
diately  into  totterings  and  convuliions  of  the  limbs, 
which  were  foon  followed  by  a  total  paralyfis,  fo  that 
no  motion  could  be  excited  even  by  pricking  or  cut¬ 
ting  them.  No  inflammation  was  found  upon  diflec¬ 
tion,  in  any  of  the  internal  membranes.  The  moll 
remarkable  thing  was  a  great  fulnefs  and  diftention  of 
the  veins,  in  which  the  blood  was  fo  fluid,  that  even 
the  lymph  in  its  veffels  was  generally  found  tinged 
with  red.  The  fame  effefts  were  produced  by  the 
water  injected  into  the  intefiines  by  way  of  clyfler. 

To  make  the  experiment  more  fully,  Dr  Nicholb 
prepared  fome  of  this  water  fo  ftrong,  that  about  a 
drachm  of  heavy  eflential  oil  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  three  pints  of  it,  which  by  frequent  fhaking  was 
again  quite-  incorporated  with  it.  So  virulent  was 
this  water,  that  two  ounces  of  it  killed  a  middle-fized 
dog  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute,  even  while  it  was  paf- 
fing  down  his  throat.  The  poifon  appeared  to  relide 
entirely  in  the  above-mentioned  eflential  oil,  which 
comes  over  by  diftillation,  not  only  from  the  leaves  of 
laurel,  but  from  fome  other  vegetables  ;  for  ten  drops- 
of  a  red  oil  diftilled  from  bitter  almonds,  when  mix¬ 
ed  with  half  an  ounce  of  water,,  and  given  to  a  dog,, 
killed  him  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour. 

Volatile  alkalis  are  found  to  be  an  antidote  to  this 
poifon  ;  of  which  Dr  Mead  gives  the  following  in¬ 
fiance.  About  an  ounce  of  llrong  laurel  water  was 
given  to  a  fmall  dog*.  He  fell  immediately  into  the 
moft  violent  convuliions,  which  were  foon  followed  by 
a  total  lofs  of  his  limbs.  When  he  feemed  to  be 
expiring,  a  phial  of  good  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  was 
held  to  his  nofe,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fame 
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forced  down  his  throat  :  lie  inllantly  felt  its  virtue  ;  Apcple.**. 
and  by  continuing  the  ufe  of  it  for  fome  time,  he  by '  "v*  9 

degrees  recovered  the  motion  of  his  legs  ;  and  in  two 
hours  walked  about  with  tolerable  flrength,  and  was 
afterwards  quite  well. 

With  regard  to  the  pernicious  efledls  of  cold,  there 
is  no  other  way  of  counteracting  them  but  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  external  heat.  We  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  fwallowing  conflderahle  quantities  of  ardent 
fpirits  may  be  a  means  of  making  us  refift  the  cold, 
and  preventing  the  bad  effe&s  of  it  from  arifing  to 
fuch  a  height  as  to  dtflroy  life  ;  but  thefe  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  leafl  pofltfled  of  any  fuch  virtue 
in  thofe  countries  liable  to  great  excefles  of  cold. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  by  flrengthening  the  folids,  as 
well  as  increafing  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  is  found  to 
anfwer  better  than  any  other  thing  as  a  prefervative  : 
but  when  the  pernicious  effe&s  have  already  begun  to 
difeover  themfelves,  nothing  but  increaiing  by  fome 
means  or  other  the  heat  of  the  body  can  pofiibly  be 
depended  upon  :  and  even  this  mull  be  attempted 
with  great  care  ;  for  as,  in  fuch  cafes,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  tendency  to  mortification  in  fome  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  fudden  application  of  heat  will  certainly 
increafe  this  tendency  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  deftroy 
the  parts..  But  for  the  external  treatment  of  fuch 
mortifications,  fee  the  article  Surgery. 


Sp.  VII.  Apoplexy  from  Pajjlons  of  the  Mind.  26*. 

Carus  a  pathemate,  Sauv.  fp.  11. 

Afphyxia  a  pathemate,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Ecftafis  catoche,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Ecftafis  refoluta,  Sauv.  fp.  2- 

Apoplexies  from  violent  paflions  may  be  either  fan- 
guineous  or  ferous,  though  more  commonly  of  the 
former  than  the  latter  fpecies.  The  treatment  is  the 
fame  in  either  cafe.  Or  thfcy  may  partake  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  catalepfy ;  in  which  cafe  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  genuine  catalepfy. 

Sp.  VIII.  The  Cataleptic  Apoplexy.  263. 

Catalepfis,  Sauv.  gen.  176.  Lin.  129.  Vog.  23c. 

Sag.  gen.  281.  JBoerh.  1036.  Junch.  44. 

Dr  Cullen  fays  he  has  never  feen  the  catalepfy  ex¬ 
cept  when  counterfeited  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  many 
of  thofe  cafes  related  by  other  authors  have  alfo  been 
counterfeited.  It  is,  faid  to  come  on  fuddenly,  being 
only  preceded  by  fome  languor  of  body  and  mind  ; 
and  to  return  by  paroxyfms.  The  patients  are  faid 
to  be  for  fome  minutes,  fometimes  (though  rarely)  for. 
fome  hours,  deprived  of  their  fenfes,  and  all  power  of 
voluntary  motions  ;  but  conftantly  retaining  the  poli- 
tion  in  which  they  were  firfl  feized,  whether  lying  or. 
fitting  ;  and  if  the  limbs  be  put  into  any  other  pof- 
ture  during  the  fit,  they  will  keep  the  pofture  in  which 
they  are  placed.  When  they  recover  from  the  pa— 
roxyfm,  they  remember  nothing  ofiwhat  pafied  during' 
the  time  of  it,  but  are  like  perfons  awaked  out  of  fieep. 
Concerning  the  cure  of  this  diforder  we  find  nothing; 
that  can  be  depended  upon  among  medical  writers. 

Sp.  IX.  Apoplexy  from  Suffocation .  *64 

Afphyxia  fufpenforum,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Afphyxia  immerforum,  Sauv.  fp.  1*. 
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Comata.  This  is  the  kind  of  apoplexy  which  takes  place  in 
thofe  who  are  hanged  or  drowned.  For  the  treatment 
of  thofe  perfons,  fee  the  articles  Drowning  and 
Hanging. 

Befides  the  fpecies  above  mentioned,  the  apoplexy 
is  a  fymptom  in  many  other  diftempers,  fuch  as  fevers 
both  continued  and  intermitting,  exanthemata,  hyfteria, 
epilepfy,  gout,  worms,  ifchuria,  and  fcurvy. 

Genus  XLIIL  PARALYSIS. 
tf>$  The  Palsy. 

Paralyfis,  Boerh.  1057. 

Hemiplegia,  Sauv.  gen.  170.  Lin .  103.  V og.  220. 
Paraplexia,  Sauv.  gen.  17 1. 

Paraplegia,  Lin .  102.  Fog.  227. 

Paralyfis,  Sauv.  gen.  169.  Lin.  104.  Fog.  226. 

Junck.  1 1 5. 

Atonia,  Lin.  120. 

a66  Sp.  I.  The  Partial  Palsy. 

Paralyfis,  Sauv .  gen.  169.  Lin.  104.  F og.  226. 

funck.  1 15. 

Paralyfis  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Paralyfis  ferofa,  Sauv .  fp.  vz. 

Paralyfis  nervea,  Sauv.  fp.  11. 

Mutitas  a  gloffolyfi,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Aphonia  paralytica,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

267  Sp.  II.  Hemiplegia ,  or  Palsy  of  one  fide  of  the  Body. 

Hemiplegia,  Sauv.  gen.  170*  Lin.  108.  Fog .  228. 
Sag.  gen.  276. 

Hemiplegia  ex  apoplexia,  Sauv .  fp.  7. 

Hemiplegia  fpafmodica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Hemiplegia  ferofa,  Sauv.  fp.  to. 

268  Sp.  III.  Paraplegia,  or  Palsy  of  one  half  of  the 

Body  taken  tranfverfely. 

Paraplexia,  Sauv.  gen.  171.  Sag.  gen.  277. 
paraplegia,  Lin.  102.  Fog .  227* 

Paraplexia  fanguinea,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Paraplexia  a  tfpina  bifida,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Paraplexia  rheumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Defcription.  The  palfy  under  all  the  different  forms 
here  mentioned  as  particular  fpecies,  fhows  itfelf  by  a 
fudden  lofs  of  tone  and  vital  power  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  body.  In  the  flighter  degrees  of  the  difeafe,  it  only 
affe&s  a  particular  mufcle,  as  the  fphin&er  of  the  anus 
or  bladder,  thus  occafioning  an  involuntary  difeharge 
t>f  excrements  or  of  urine;  of  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue, 
which  occafions  flammering,  or  lofs  of  fpeech  ;  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  larynx,  by  which  the  patient  be- 
Comes  unable  to  fwallow  folids,  and  fometimes  even 
liquids  alfo.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  the  difeafe,  the 
paralytic  affeftion  is  diffufed  over  a  whole  limb,  as  the 
foot,  leg,  hand,  or  arm  ;  and  Sometimes  it  affe&s  a 
whole  fide  of  the  body,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called 
hemiplegia  ;  and  fometimes,  which  is  the  moft  violent 
cafe,  it  affeds  all  the  parts  below  the  waift,  or  even 
bdow  the  head,  though  this  laft  be  exceedingly  rare. 
In  thefe  violent  cafes,  the  fpeech  is  either  very  much 
impeded,  or  totally  loft.  Convulfions  often  take 
place  in  the  found  fide,  with  the  cynic  fpafm  or  in¬ 
voluntary  laughter,  and  other  diftortions  of  the  face. 
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Sometimes  the  whole  paralytic  part  of  the  body  be-  Paralyfis. 
comes  livid,  or  even  mortifies  before  the  patients 
death  ;  and  fometimes  the  paralytic  parts  gradually 
decay  and  Ihrivel  up,  fo  as  to  become  much  lefs  than 
before.  Whether  the  difeafe  be  more  or  lefs  extend¬ 
ed,  many  different  varieties  may  be  obferved  in  its 
form.  Sometimes  there  occurs  a  total  lofs  of  fenfe 
while  motion  is  entire ;  in  others  a  total  lofs  of  motion 
with  very  flight  or  even  no  affedion  of  fenfe  ;  and 
in  fome  cafes,  while  a  total  lofs  of  motion  takes  place 
in  one  fide,  a  total  lofs  of  fenfe  has  been  obferved  on 
•tlie  other.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  particular 
nerves  or  branches  of  nerves  in  which  the  affedion  is 
fituated  ;  lofs  of  fenfe  depending  on  an  affedion  of  the 
fubcutaneous  nerves  ;  and  lofs  of  motion  on  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  thefe  leading  to  the  mufcles. 

Caufes,  See.  Palfies  moil  commonly  fupervene  upon 
the  different  fpecies  of  coma,  efpecially  the  apoplexy. 

They  are  alfo  occafioned  by  any  debilitating  power 
applied  to  the  body,  efpecially  by  exceffes  in  venery. 
Sometimes  they  are  a  kind  of  crifis  to  other  diftem- 
pers,  as  the  colic  of  Poidou,  and  the  apoplexy.  The 
hemiplegia  efpecially  often  follows  the  laft-mentioned 
difeafe.  Aged  people,  and  thofe  who  are  by  any  other 
means  debilitated,  are  fubjed  to  palfy  ;  which  will 
fometimes  alfo  affed  even  infants,  from  the  repulfion 
of  exanthemata  of  various  kinds.  Palfies  are  alfo 
the  infallible  confequences  of  injuries  of  the  large 
nerves. 

Prognofis.  Except  in  the  flighter  cafes  of  palfy,  wc 
bave  little  room  to  hope  for  a  cure  ;  however,  death 
does  not  immediately  follow  even  the  moll  fevere  pa¬ 
ralytic  affedions.  In  an  hemiplegia  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  fee  the  patients  live  feveral  years  ;  and  even  in 
the  paraplegia,  if  death  do  not  enfue  within  two  or 
three  weeks,  it  may  not  take  place  for  a  confiderable 
time.  It  is  a  promifing  fign  when  the  patient  feels  a 
flight  degree  of  painful  itchinefs  in  the  affeded  parts; 
and  if  a  fever  fhould  arife,  it  bids  fair  to  cure  the  pal¬ 
fy.  When  the  fenfe  of  feeling  remains,  there  is  much 
more  room  to  hope  for  a  cure  than  where  it  is  gone,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  motion.  But  when  we  obferve 
the  fiefh  to  wafte,  and  the  fkin  to  appear  withered 
and  dry,  we  may  look  upon  the  difeafe  to  be  incur¬ 
able.  Convulfions  fupervening  on  a  palfy  are  a  fatal 
fign. 

Cure.  Many  remedies  have  been  recommended  in 
palfies  :  but  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  except  in  the 
flighter  cafes,  medicines  feldom  prove  effedual ;  and 
before  any  fcheme  of  cure  can  be  laid  down,  every  cir- 
cumftance  relative  to  the  patients  habit  of  body  and 
previous  ftate  of  health  ffiould  be  carefully  weighed. 

If  an  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia  fhould  come  on  after  an 
apoplexy,  attended  with  thofe  circumftances  which 
phyficians  have  fuppofed  to  denote  a  vifeid  ftate  of  the 
blood,  a  courfe  of  the  attenuant  gums,  with  fixed 
alkaline  falts,  and  chalybeate  waters,  may  do  fervice; 
to  which  it  will  be  proper  to  add  fri&ions  with  the 
volatile  liniment  all  down  the  fpine  :  but  in  habits 
where  the  blood  is  rather  inclined  to  the  watery  ftate, 
it  will  be  neceffaiy  to  give  emetics  from  time  to  time; 
to  apply  blifters,  and  cut  iffues. 

The  natural  hot  baths  are  often  found  uletul  in  pa¬ 
ralytic  cafes;  and  where  the  patients  cannot  avail 
themfetas  of  thefe,  an  artificial  bath  may  be  tried  by 
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Comlta.  diffolving  fait  of  fteel  in  water,  and  impregnating  the 
water  with  fixed  air.  Fri&ions  of  the  parts,  and 
fcourging  them  with  nettles,  have  alfo  been  recom¬ 
mended,  and  may  do  fervice,  as  well  as  volatile  and 
ftimulating  medicines  taken  inwardly.  And  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  by  operating  in  this  manner,  that  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  or  a  mercurial  courfe  continued  for  fome 
length  of  time  to  fuch  a  degree  as  gently  to  affe£l  the 
mouth,  have  been  found  productive  of  a  cure  in  obfti- 
nate  cafes  of  this  affedtion.  Of  late  years,  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  arnica  montana  or  German  leopard’s  bane, 
has  been  highly  extolled  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  by 
fome  foreign  writers  :  but  the  trials  made  with  it  in 
Britain,  particularly  at  Edinburgh,  have  been  by  no 
means  equally  fuccefsful  with  tliofe  related  by  Dr 
Collins,  who  has  ftrongly  recommended  this  medicine 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
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Sp.  IV.  The  Palsy  from  Poisons . 

Paralyfis  metallariorum,  Sauv.  fp.  22. 

HemipJegia  faturnina,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

This  kind  of  palfy  arifes  moft  frequently  from  lead 
taken  into  the  body,  and  is  a  confequence  of  the  co- 
lica  piclonum,  under  which  it  is  more  particularly 
treated. 

TREMOR,  or  Trembling. 

Tremor,  Sauv .  gen.  129.  Lin .  139.  Vog .  184. 
Sag.  236. 

This  by  Dr  Cullen  is  reckoned  to  be  always  fymp- 
tomatic  either  of  palfy,  afthenia,«or  convullioiis  ;  and 
therefore  need  not  be  treated  of  by  itfelf. 

Order  II.  ADYNAMIA. 

Adynamia,  Vog .  Clafs  VI. 

Defe&ivi,  Lin .  Clafs  VI.  Order  I. 

Leipopfychiae,  Sauv.  Clafs  VI.  Order  IV.  Sag . 
Clafs  IX.  Order  IV. 

Genus  XLIV.  SYNCOPE. 

Fainting. 

Syncope,  Sauv.  gen.  174.  Sag.  94.  Vog.  274. 
Sag.  280.  flinch.  1 19. 

Leipothymia,  Sauv.  gen.  173.  Lin.  93.  Vog .  273. 
Sag-  279-  „ 

Afphyxia,  Sauv.  gen.  175.  Lin.  95.  Vog.  275. 
Sag.  281. 

Virium  lapfus  et  animi  deliquia,  Hojfm.  III.  267. 

Sp.  I.  The  Cardiac  Syncope . 

Syncope  plethorica,  Sauv .  fp.  5.  Senac.  Tr.  de  Cceur, 
p.  540. 

Syncope  a  cardiogmo,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  Senac .  de  Caeur, 
414.  Morgagn.  de  Sed.  XXV.  2,  3,  10. 

Syncope  a  polypo,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  Senac.  p.  471. 
Syncope  ab  hydrochardia,  Sauv.  fp.  12.  Senac.  533. 

Schreiber  Almag.  1.  iii.  §  1 96. 

Syncope  Lanzoni ,  Sauv.  fp.  18.  Lanzon .  Op.  II. 
p.  462. 

Afphyxia  Valfalviarta,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Sp.  II.  Occafional  Syncope . 

Leipothymia  a  pathemate,  Sauv.  fp.  I.  Senac.  p.  C44. 
Vol.  XL  Part  I. 
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Syncope  pathetica,  Sauv.  fp.  21. 

Afphyxia  a  pathemate,  Sauv .  fp.  7. 

Syncope  ab  antipathia,  Sauv.  fp.  9.  Senac.  p.  544. 
Syncope  a  veneno,  Sauv.  fp.  10.  Senac.  p.  546. 
Syncope  ab  apoftematis,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1.  Senac.  p.  554. 
Syncope  a  fphacelo,  Sauv.  fp.  14.  Senac.  p.  <75^. 
Syncope  ab  inanitione,  Sauv.  Ip.  1.  Senac.  p.  536. 
Syncope  a  phlebotomia,  Sauv .  fp.  4. 

Syncope  a  dolore,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Senac.  p.  583. 
.Afphyxia  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Afphyxia  neopliytorum,  Sauv.  fp.  17. 


Defcription.  A  fyncope  begins  with  a  remarkable 
anxiety  about  the  heart  ;  arter  which  follows  a  fudden 
extindlion,  as  it  were,  not  only  of  the  animal  powers 
and  adlions,  but  alfo  of  the  vital  powers,  fo  that  the 
patients  are  deprived  of  pulfe,  fenfe,  and  motion,  all 
at  once.  In  tliofe  cafes  which  phyilcians  have  difliu- 
guifticd  by  the  name  of  leipothymia ,  the  patient  does 
not  entirely  lofe  his  fenfes,  but  turns  cold  and  pale  ; 
and  the  pulfe  continues  to  beat,  though  weakly  ;  the 
heart  alfo  feems  to  tremble  rather  than  beat ;  and  the 
refpiration  is  j ult  perceptible.  But  in  the  true  fyn¬ 
cope  or  full  afphyxia,  not  the  fmalleft  iign  of  life  can 
be  perceived  ;  the  face  hath  a  deach-like  palenefs,  the 
extremities  are  cold,  the  eyes  (hut,  or  at  lead  troubled  ; 
the  mouth  fometimes  (hut,  and  fometimes  gaping  wide 
open  ;  the  limbs  flaccid,  and  the  ftrength  quite  gone  ; 
as  foon  as  they  begin  to  recover,  they  fetch  deep  and 
heavy  fighs. 

Caufes  y  See.  Painting  is  occafioned  moil  common¬ 
ly  by  profufe  evacuations,  efpecially  of  blood  ;  but  it 
may  happen  alfo  from  violent  paffions  of  the  mind, 
from  furfeits,  exceffive  pain,  Sec.  People  of  delicate 
conilitutions  are  very  fubjedl  to  it  from  flight  caufes  ; 
and  fometimes  it  will  arife  from  affedlions  of  the  heart 
and  large  veflels  not  eafy  to  be  underftood/  Fainting 
is  alfo  a  fymptom  of  many  diforders,  efpecially  of  that 
fatal  one  called  a  polypus  of  the  hearty  of  the  plague, 
and  many  putrid  difeafes. 

%  Prognofis.  When  fainting  happens  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  any  acute  diftemper,  it  is  by  no  means  a  good 
omen  ;  but  when  it  takes  place  in  the  increafe  or  at  the 
height  of  the  difeafe,  the  danger  is  fomewhat  lefs  ; 
but  in  general,  when  fainting  comes  on  without  any 
evident  caufe,  it  is  to  be  dreaded.  In  violent  haemor¬ 
rhages  it  is  favourable  ;  as  the  bleeding  veflels  thus 
have  time  to  contrail  and  recover  themfelves,  and  thus 
the  patient  may  efcape. 

Cure.  When  perfons  of  a  full  habit  faint  through 
excefs  of  pafiion,  they  ought  to  be  blooded  without 
delay,  and  fhould  drink  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  diluted 
with  water ;  and,  after  the  bowels  are  emptied  by  a 
clyfter,  take  a  paregoric  draught,  and  go  to  bed. 

The  pailion  of  anger,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  affedls 
the  biliary  fecretion,  caufes  an  oppreflion  at  the  fto- 
mach,  with  naufea  and  retching  to  vomit,  and  a  bitter 
tafle  in  the  mouth,  with  giddinefs :  thefe  fymptoms 
feem  to  indicate  an  emetic  ;  which,  however,  in  thefe 
cafes  muft  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  might  endanger 
the  patient,  by  bringing  on  an  inflammation  of  the 
Aomach. 

The  .general  effedls  of  a  fudden  fright  have  been 
mentioned  on  a  former  occafion.  When  thefe  are  fo 
violent  as  to  require  medical  aid,  our  firll  endeavours 
muft  be  to  take  off  the  fpafmodic  conftra&ion,  and  re- 
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Adynamia.  fl0re  freedom  to  the  circulation  ;  by  bleeding,  if  the 
v— '  habit  be  at  all  inclined  to  fulnefs  ;  and  by  giving  a 
mixture,  with  equal  parts  of  the  vinum  antimoniale 
and  tin&ura  opii  camphorata,  in  fome  agreeable  ve¬ 
hicle,  which  will  bring  on  deep  and  encourage  per- 
fpiration.  It  was  formerly  mentioned,  that  convulfions, 
or  even  an  epilepfy,  may  be  brought  on  by  frights  ; 
which  fhould  make  people  cautious  of  playing  foolilli 
tricks  in  this  way. 

When  a  furfeit,  or  any  fpecies  of  faburra,  occalions 
a  leipothymia,  an  emetic  is  the  immediate  remedy,  as 
foon  as  the  patient,  by  the  help  of  acrid  ftimulants, 
fhall  be  fo  far  roufed  as  to  be  able  to  fwallow  one  :  in 
thefe  cafes,  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  feather  dipt  in 
fpirit  of  hart  (horn,  will  be  proper,  not  only  to  rouie 
the  patient,  but  alfo  to  bring  on  vomiting. 

A  fyncopc  is  moil  commonly  brought  on  by  prohiie 
difcharges  or  evacuations,  either  of  the  blood  or  or  the 
fecreted  humours. 

In  order  to  revive  the  patients,  they  ought  to  be 
laid  along  in  a  horizontal  pofture,  in  an  airy  place  ; 
the  legs, ^thighs,  and  arms,  are  to  be  rubbed  with  hot 
flannels  ;  very  ftrong  vinegar,  or  fait  of  hartfhorn,  or 
volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  are  to  be  held  to  the  noltriis, 
and  rubbed  into  them,  or,  being  properly  diluted, 
poured  down  the  throat ;  cold  water  is  to  be  fprink- 
led  on  the  face  and  neck  ;  and  when  by  thefe  means 
the  patient  fhall  be  fuffieiently  revived,  wine  boiled 
up  with  fome  grateful  aromatic,  is  to  be  given  in  the 

proper  quantity.  . 

In  the  fainting  confequent  upon  profufe  uterine  hse- 
morrhages,  it  will  be  a  fafer  pradice  to  abftain  from 
all  heating  and  llimulant  things;  as  lde,  in  thele 
cafes,  is  preferved  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  extremities  of  the  open  vcffels ;  which  might  be 
prevented  by  the  pouring  in  hot  wine  or  volatile  al¬ 
kaline  fpirits. 

When  a  fyncope  is  the  confequence  of  the  too  vio¬ 
lent  operation  of  either  an  emetic  or  cathartic,  the 
tindura  thebaica,  mixed  with  fpiced  wine,  is  the  molt 
efficacious  remedy  ;  but  the  opiate  muft  be  given  gra¬ 
dually,  and  in  very  fmall  dofes. 

A  fyncope,  or  even  afphyxia,  wherein  the  patient 
fhall  lie  for  feveral  hours,  is  frequent  in  hyfteric  confti- 
tutions  ;  and  during  the  fit  requires  fetid  antifpaimo- 
dics,  together  with  acrid  ftimulants  ;  to  prevent  re¬ 
turns,  nothing  anfwers  better  than  the  Peruvian  bark 
joined  with  clialybeates. 

Genus  XLV.  DYSPEPSIA. 

Depraved  Digestion. 

Dyfpepfta,  Fog.  277. 

Apepfia,  Fog.  276. 

Diaphora,  Fog.  278. 

Anorexia, Sauv.  gen.  162.  Lin .  116.  Sag.  gen.  2b0. 
Cardialgia,  Sauv.  gen.  202.  Lin.  48.  Fog.  157. 
Sag.  gen.  160. 

Gaftrodynia,  Sauv.  gen.  203.  Sag.  gen.  161. 

Soda,  Lin.  47*  Fog.  161. 

Naufea,  Sauv.  gen.  250.  Lin.  182.  Fog.'*59-  *<*g. 
gen.  185. 

Vomitus,  Sauv.  gen.  251.  Lin .  183*  Fog.  214. 
Sag.  gen.  186. 
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Flatulentia,  Sauv.  gen.  2,72.  Lin.  165.  Fog.  127.  Dyfpepfia. 
Sag.  gen.  207.  ^ 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

Anorexia  pituitofa,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Anorexia  a  faburra,  Sauv .  fp.  9. 

Anorexia  exhauftorum,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Anorexia  paralytica,  Sauv .  fp.  1. 

Naufea  ex  cacochylia,  Sauv .  fp.  il* 

Vomitus  pituitofus,  Sauv.  fp.  26. 

Vomitus  ruminatio,  Sauv .  fp.  6. 

Vomitus  a  fuburra,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Vomitus  a  crapula,  Sauv.  fp.  I* 

Vomitus  la&eus,  Sauv.  fp.  3* 

Flatulentia  infantilis,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

Flatulentia  aeida,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Flatulentia  nidrofa,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Cardialgia  bradypepta,  Sauv.  fp.  9* 

Cardialgia  a  faburra,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Cardialgia  ladantium,  Sauv.  fp.  n* 

Cardialgia  flatulenta,  Sauv.  fp.  3*  * 

Cardialgia  paralytica,  Sauv.  fp.  7* 

Gaftrodynia  faburralis,  Sauv .  fp.  1  • 

Gaftrodynia  flatulenta,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Gaftrodynia  periodynia,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Gaftrodynia  aftringens,  Sauv.  fp.  9* 

Gaftrodynia  attcrcns,  Sauv.  fp.  xo. 

Gaftrodynia  a  frigore,  Sauv .  fp.  18. 

Befides  tliefe  there  arc  a  great  number ^of  fympto- 
matic  fpecies. 

Def crip  lion.  It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  define  ex- 
atftly  the  diftemper  called  dyfpepfia ,  when  eonfidered 
as  an  original  difeafe,  as  there  are  very  few  mala- 
dies  which  fome  way  or  other  do  not  (how  themfelves 
by  an  affection  of  the  ftomacli  ;  and  much  more  <Mi- 
cult  ft  ill  muft  it  be  to  enumerate  all  its  fymptoms.  1  he 
moft  remarkable,  however,  and  the  moft  common,  are 
the  following  :  Want  of  appetite  ;  diftentiou  of  the 
ftomacli  when  no  food  has  been  taken  for  tome  time 
before  ;  flight  dejeftion  of  fpirits  ;  a  gradual  decay  c. 
the  mufcular  ftrengtli  ;  languor,  and  averfton  from  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  food  which  is  taken  without  appetite  is  not 
well  digefted  ;  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  much  di- 
ftended  with  flatus,  whence  the  patients  are  tormented 
with  fpafins,  gripes,  and  ficknefs  :  frequently  a  lim¬ 
pid  water,  having  an  acid  or  putrid  tafte,  is  brought 
up  ;  fometimes  the  food  itfelf  is  thrown  up  by  mouth¬ 
fuls  j  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  the  fame  is  fwal- 
lowed  again,  after  the  manner  of  ruminating  ani¬ 
mals.  While  matters  are  in  this  fituation,  the  hear, 
fometimes  palpitates,  and  the  breath  is  quick,  an 
drawn  with  difficulty  ;  the  head  aches  and  is  giddy  ; 
and  fometimes  both  thefe  fymptoms  are  continual,  and 
very  violent,  infomuch  that  the  patient  is  not  only 
tormented  with  pain,  but  flaggers  as  if  he  was  drun*. 

From  the  too  great  acefcency  or  putrefaction  ot 
the  aliment,  a  cardialgia  or  heartburn  comes  on; 
and  in  this  fituation  a  fpontaneous  diarrhma  fo 
times  can*ies  off  the  difeafe  ;  but  in  other  cafes  there 
is  an  obftinate  coftivenefs,  attended  with  colic  pains 
Frequently  the  pulfe  is  quick,  fometimes  flow,  but 
always  weak  :  the  circulation  is  10  languid.  that  tl 
blood  can  fcarce  reach  the  extreme  veilels,  or  at  leaft 
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Adynamia.  Magnates  in  them,  fo  that  the  face  becomes  livid, 
J  fweiled,  and  has  an  unufual  appearance  :  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  circulation  and  nervous  power  are 
in  this  languid  ftate,  the  perfpiration  becomes  lefs  co¬ 
pious  ;  the  fkin  becomes  dry  and  corrugated ;  the  na¬ 
tural  heat,  efpecially  of  the  extremities,  is  much  di- 
minifhed ;  the  tongue  is  white  ;  and  an  univerfal  lakity 
takes  place,  infomueh  that  the  uvula  and  velum  pen¬ 
dulum  palati  are  fometimes  enlarged  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  become  extremely  troublefome.  The  patient  is 
either  deprived  of  reft,  or  wakes  fuddenly  out  of  his 
fleep,  and  is  difturbed  by  frightful  dreams  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mind  feeins  to  be  affected  as  well  as 
the  body,  and  he  becomes  peevifh,  fretful,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  paying  attention  to  any  thing  as  ufual. 
At  laft  he£tic  fymptoms  come  on,  and  the  whole  frame 
becomes  fo  irritable,  that  the  flighted  canfe  excites  an 
univerfal  tremor,  and  fometimes  violent  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.  Sometimes  the  falivary  glands  are  fo  re¬ 
laxed,  that  a  falivation  comes  on  as  if  excited  by  mer¬ 
cury  ;  the  ferum  is  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  and  cellular  fubftance  of  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  and  the  patient  becomes  affedled  with  anafarca  or 
afcites. 

Caufes ,  &c.  The  caufes  of  dyfpepfia  may  be  any 
thing  which  debilitates  the  fyflem  in  general,  but  in 
a  particular  manner  affe&s  the  flomach.  Such  are 
opium  taken  in  immoderate  quantities,  which  hurts 
by  its  fedative  and  relaxing  powers  ;  fpirituous  liquors 
drunk  to  excefs  ;  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  or  any  warm 
relaxing  liquor,  taken  in  too  great  quantity  ;  acid,  un¬ 
ripe  fruits  ;  vomits  or  purges  too  frequently  taken  ;  an 
indolent  fedentary  life,  &c.  See.  All  thefe  a£t  chief¬ 
ly  upon  people  of  a  weak  and  delicate  habit  ;  for  the 
robuft  and  hardy  feldom  labour  under  a  dyfpepfia,  or 
at  molt  a  very  flight  one. 

Prognafis*  When  a  dyfpepfia  firft  occurs,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  removed  without  great  difficulty  ;  when  it  is 
fymptomatic,  we  mu  ft  endeavour  to  cure  the  primary 
difeafe  ;  and  without  this  we  cannot  expedt  a  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  afte£tion  :  but  when  it  fre¬ 
quently  returns  with  fymptoms  of  great  debility, 
he£tic  fever,  or  dropfy,  we  have  great  reafon  to  dread 
the  event. 

■ Cure .  A  radical  cure  of  dyfpepfia  is  only  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  removing  from  the  ltoinacli  and  fyflem  that 
debility  on  which  the  difeafe  depends.  On  this  ground, 
the  objects  chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure  are, 

*  ft>  The  avoiding  whatever  will  tend  to  diminifh  the 
vigour  of  the  ilomach  ;  2d,  The  employing  fuch  re¬ 
medies  as  have  influence  in  increafing  that  vigour ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  The  obviating  urgent  fymp¬ 
toms,  particularly  thole  which  tend  to  increafe  and 
fupport  the  afFeCtion.  Of  the  avoiding  caufes,  which 
tend  to  diminifh  the  vigour  of  the  Ilomach,  after  what 
has  already  been  faid  of  the  caufes  inducing  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  it  is  unneceffary  to  make  any  farther  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  indeed  every  dyfpeptic  patient  will  be 
taught  by  experience  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  in¬ 
tention.  The  medicines  chiefly  employed  with  the 
view  of  increafing  vigour  are  thofe  of  the  tonic  kind  : 
but,  previous  to  their  life,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  by 
vomits  or  purgatives.  If  there  be  a  tendency  to  pu- 
trefcency,  antifeptics  mufl  then  be  exhibited  ;  but 
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more  frequently  there  is  a  prevailing  acidity,  which  Dyfpepfia. 
creates  an^ intolerable  heartburn.  To  palliate  this'' 
fymptom,  magnefia  alba  may  be  given  ;  which  is  much 
preferable  to  the  common  teflaceous  powders,  as  being 
purgative  while  diffolved  in  an  acid,  when  the  others 
are  rather  aflringent.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Obfervations,  we  have  an  account  of  two  cafes  of 
dyfpepfia  attended  with  a  very  uncommon  degree  of 
cardialgia,  in  which  magnefia  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
we  can  fcarce  doubt  of  its  efficacy  in  {lighter  degrees 
of  the  diforder.  They  were  communicated  by  Dr 
Wat  foil. 

“  A  woman,  aged  34,  the  mother  of  feveral  chil¬ 
dren,  was  taken,  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnan¬ 
cy,  with  violent  vomitings;  which  growingdaily  worfe, 
notwithllanding  the  endeavours  of  her  apothecary  to 
reflrain  them,  brought  on  at  the  end  of  a  month  fuch 
fevere  pains  in  the  ftomach,  and  fpafms  in  her  abdo¬ 
men,  as  to  occafion  abortion.  The  vomitings  were  not 
leffened  by  this  event,  but  grew  worfe,  and  frequently 
brought  on  general  convulfions  to  fuch  a  degree,  tha*. 
flie  was  many  times  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death. 

“  Scarce  any -medicine  flaid  with  her  ;  (lie  brought 
up  almoft  inftantly  whatever  was  given  her  as  nourifh- 
ment,  either  in  a  folid  or  liquid  form.  She  Was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pale,  and  very  much  emaciated  ;  her  fie  111 
was  cold  to  the  touch  ;  and,  though  her  urine  was 
little  in  quantity,  it  was  perfectly  limpid.  She  had  a 
continual  thirft,  and  was,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  cof- 
tive.  Her  pnlfe  was  iow  and  quick,  and  ifie  was  fre¬ 
quently  tormented  with  the  hiccough.  The  pain  in 
her  ftomach  was  fevere  and  conilant  ;  and  whatever  flic 
brought  up  was  fharp  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  her 
mouth  and  throat  very  fore.  Thefe  parts  upon  exa¬ 
mination  appeared  high  coloured,  and  in  many  places 
excoriated  ;  and  the  pain  flie  felt  in  her  ftomach  upon 
fwallowing  any  liquor  that  had  the  leafl  degree  of 
acrimony,  or  was  more  than  lukewarm,  made  it  pro¬ 
bable  the  ftomach  itfelf,  in  its  internal  furface,  was  af¬ 
fected  in  the  fame  manner. 

(i  In  this  wretched  ftate  I  was  confulted  ;  and  muft 
confefs  that  I  was  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  relieve  a  pa¬ 
tient  fo  debilitated,  and  whofe  ftomach  was  in  fo  dif- 
eafed  a  ftate,  that  it  feemed  incapable  of  retaining  any 
appropriated  remedies  long  enough  to  correCt  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  juices,  and  reftore  the  fecretions  to  a  more 
mild  and  natural  Hate.  Anti-emetics  of  various  kinds 
had  been  tried  without  efFedt,  particularly  fat urated  fo- 
lutions  of  alkaline  fait  in  juice  of  lemons.  Stomachic 
•medicines  of  the  warm  and  aromatic  kind  fhe  could 
not  bear,  on  account  of  their  poignancy  ;  and, 

.  though  nothing  could  fo  fpeedily  correCt  the  almofl 
cauftic  acid  of  the  gaflric  juice  as  folutions  of  alka¬ 
line  falts,  neither,  the  fauces  nor  gullet  could  bear 
their  acrimony. 

“  My  expectations  of  relieving  this  patient,  fmall  as 
they  were,  depended  upon  my  being  able  to  neutra¬ 
lize,  and  thereby  leffen,  the  flimulus  of  the  acid  of  the 
ftomach.  To  accomplifh  this  was  not  very  eafy,  as  no 
medicine  in  fmall  dofes  could  in  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  correct  fo  intenfe  an  acid  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  fi- 
tuaticn,  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  medicine  to  flay 
long  enough  to  exert  its  effects.  To  difeharge  how¬ 
ever  what  acrid  matter  might  be  already  accumulated 
Iia  in 
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Adynamia*,  in  the  ftomach,  I  directed  that  tlie  patient  fhould  drink 
'plentifully  of  fmall,  warm,  unfalted  mutton  broth,  and 
vomit  with  it  fo  long  that  it  fhould  be  difeharged  with 
no  other  take  than  that  of  broth.  This  was  complied 
with?  and  a  large  quantity  drank.  The  pain  in  her 
ftomach  ceafed  upon  this  for  more  than  two  hours,  and 
was  after  that  time  apparently  coming  on  with  the 
fame  violence  as  before.  Upon  which  I  ordered  a 
drachm  of  magnefia  to  be  given  in  two  ounces  of  veal 
broth.  This  kept  down,  and  eafed  lier  ;  I  therefore 
direfted  the  fame  dofe  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
pain  returned,  without  any  regard  to  the  quantity  that 
the  whole  might  amount  to,  fuppofing  that  the  pain 
continued  fevere.  This  was  done  ;  and  in  three  days 
die  took  three  ounces  of  magnefia,  of  which  very 
few  dofes  were  vomited  up,  and  fhe  was  purged  confi- 
derably. 

u  This  medicine  was  continued  in  a  fomewhat  lefs 
quantity  for  three  days  longer,  in  which  die  took  two 
ounces  more  of  magnefia  ;  by  this  time  the  vomitings 
ceafed,  the  convuldons  left  her,  fhe  had  no  pains  in 
the  ftomach,  and  her  mouth  and  fauces  loft  their  in- 
tenfely  red  colour  and  forenefs  ;  nor  did  even  her  eruc¬ 
tations  longer  indicate  any  acidity. 

“  Befides  veal  broth  fhe  was  allowed  boiled  rice, 
and  now  and  then  fome  rice  gruel  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  brandy  ;  and  after  a  few  days  more  fhe  could 
retain  boiled  chicken,  and  other  light,  folid,  animal 
food. 

“  When  her  ftomach  was  in  this  ftate,  fhe  took  li¬ 
berally  of  dec  oft.  cort .  Peruvian*  with  a  fmall  portion 
of  French  brandy  ;  by  which  and  her  nourifhment  fhe 
recovered  her  ftrength  furprifingly.  To  this  medi¬ 
cine,  as  fhe  was  during  tlie  latter  part  of  her  illnefs 
considerably  anafarcous,  were  added  fome  prepara¬ 
tions  of  fteel  ;  and  in  about  a  month  fhe  perfectly  re¬ 
covered. 

“  When  this  patient’s  ftomach  was  relieved,  the 
thirft,  the  general  and  partial  fpafms,  and  other  com¬ 
plaints,  which  were  merely  fymptomatic,  foon  ceafed  ; 
and  what  remained  of  her  cure  was  by  no  means  dif¬ 
ficult. 

“  Since  the  above-recited  cafe,  I  was  confulted  in 
another  almoft  in  every  refpeCt  fimilar,  except  that 
the  former  began  in  pregnancy.  The  vomitings  at¬ 
tended  with  acidity  had  continued  more  than  a  month ; 
the  patient’s  ftomach  rejeCted  every  kind  of  food  and 
medicine  ;  fhe  was  debilitated  to  a  great  degree,  and 
univerfally  anafarcous. 

«  Upon  being  fent  for,  I  directed  for  her  magne¬ 
fia,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  former  pa¬ 
tient  ;  and  in  a  very  few  days  her  vomitings  ceafed, 
her  ftomach  became  ftronger,  and  in  lefs  than  a  fort¬ 
night  the  anafarca  difappeared.  But  it  wa&  a  confi- 
derable  time,  as  this  perfon  was  more  advanced  in 
years  than  the  former,  before  fhe  recovered  her 
ilrength,  notwitliftanding  my  beft  endeavours  for  that 
purpofe.  She  at  length,  however,  perfeaiy  reco¬ 
vered.” 

But  although  acidity  may  often  be  fuccefsfully  ob¬ 
viated  in  this  manner,  yet  the  beft  way  of  counter¬ 
acting  this  fymptom,  as  well  as  of  obviating  coftive- 
nefs,  flatulence,  and  a  variety  of  others,  is  by  reftor- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  in  particular,  and  indeed 
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of  the  fyftem  in  general.  With  this  intention,  re- Dyfpepfia. 
courfe  is  had  to  a  variety  of  tonics  both  from  the  mi-'  r-*-* 
neral  and  vegetable  kingdom;  particularly  chalybeates 
in  different  forms,  gentian,  Colombo,  and  the  like; 
but  of  all  the  tonics  which  can  be  employed  in  this 
affection,  none  are  attended  with  greater  benefit  than 
exevcife  and  cold  bathing  ;  and  the  proper  and  pru¬ 
dent  employment  of  thefe  is  no  lefs  effectual  in  re¬ 
moving  the  difeafe,  than  in  preventing  the  return  of 
it  after  it  is  once  removed. 
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Hypochondriac  Affection. 

Hypochondriafis,  Sauv.  gen.  220.  Lin.  76.  Fog. 

218.  Sag.  332. 

Morbus  liypochondriacus,  Boerh.  1098. 

Malum  hypochondriacum,  Hoffm.  111.6$.  JuncL  $6. 

Although  fome  of  the  nofological  writers,  parti¬ 
cularly  Sauvages,  have  confidered  this  genus  as  eon- 
fifting  of  different  fpecies,  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  only  one  idiopathic  fpecies,  the  hypo- 
chondriajis  melancholica.  He  conliders  not  only  the 
hypochondriafis  hyfterica,  phthifica,  and  afthmatica, 
but  alfo  the  biliofa,  fanguinea,  and  pituitofa,  as  being 
only  fymptomatic  ;  but  he  views  the  true  melancholic 
hypochondriafis  as  being  a  proper  idiopathic  difeafe, 
perfectly  diftinCt  from  hyfteria,  with  which  it  has  of¬ 
ten  been  confounded. 

Defcription.  The  fymptoms  of  hypochondriafis  are, 
ftretching,  preffing,  griping,  and  tormenting  pains, 
under  the  ribs,  and  chiefly  in  the  left  fide  ;  which 
fometimes  are  exafperated,  and  become  pungent,  burn¬ 
ing,  or  lancinating.  Frequently  there  is  an  inflation 
of  the  left  hypocliondrium,  which  fometimes  be¬ 
comes  ftationary,  and  by  Hippocrates  was  taken  for 
a  fymptom  of  an  enlarged  fpleen.  When  thefe  fymp¬ 
toms  take  place  in  the  right  hypocliondrium,  they  are 
commonly  attended  with  colic  pains,  uncertain  flying 
heats,  efpecially  in  the  head,  with  a  tranfient  rednefs 
of  the  face  ;  and  very  frequently  an  cedematous  fvvell- 
ing  of  the  feet  fucceeds.  To  thefe  are  fuperadded  al¬ 
moft  all  the  affeCtions  of  the  ftomach  occurring  in 
dyfpepfia,  befides  a  variety  of  other  fymptoms,  fuch 
as  palpitations,  deeplefs  nights,  and  the  like.  But 
befides  thefe,  there  occurs  alfo  a  particular  depreffion 
of  fpirit  and  apprehenfion  of  danger,  which  may  be ' 
confidered  as  one  of  the  great  characterizing  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  difeafe. 

Caufes,  See.  The  general  caufes  of  the  hypochon¬ 
driac  affeCtion  are  faid  to  be  a  plethora,  and  preterna¬ 
tural  thicknefs  of  the  blood  ;  fupprefilons  of  cuftomary 
evacuations  ;  high  and  full  diet,  together  with  a 
fparing  quantity  of  drink  ;  an  hereditary  difpofition  ; 
indolence  ;  atony  of  the  inteftines  ;  violent  paflions  of 
the  mind,  &c. 

Prognofis .  The  hypochondriac  affeCtion,  when  left 
to  itfelf,  is  more  troublefome  than  dangerous  ;  but,  it 
improperly  treated,  it  may  bring  on  various  dileafes  of 
a  more  fatal  tendency,  fuch  as  tlie  melancholy,  bloody 
urine  and  nephritis,  jaundice,  vertigo,  palfy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  &c.  . 

Cure.  This  is  to  be  attempted  by  fuch  medicines 
as  counteract  occafional  caufes,  and  obviate  urgent 

fymptom3* 
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•  Ldynamice.  fymptoms,  which  maybe  all  comprehended  under  bleed- 
— ~J  ing,  gentle  evacuants,  chalybeates,  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  exercife,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  which  in 
this  difeafe  is  greatly  preferable  to  any  other.  When 
the  circumltances  of  the  patient  can  afford  it,  a  voyage 
to  vSpain,  Portugal,  or  fome  of  the  warmer  countries 
in  Europe,  will  be  of  great  fervice. 

a77  Genus  XLVII.  CHLOROSIS. 

Green  Sickness , 

Chlorofis,  Sauv .  gen.  309.  Lin,  222.  Vog .  305. 
Sag,  gen.  135.  Boerh,  1285.  Hoffm .  III.  3 1 1 . 

funck.  86. 

Of  this  genus  alfo  Dr  Cullen  thinks  there  is  but 
one  idiopathic  fpecies  :  viz.  wliat  fome  diftinguifh  by 
the  title  of  chlorofis  virghiea ,  others  of  chlorofis  ama- 
toria, 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  ufually  attacks  girls  a 
little  after  the  time  of  puberty,  and  firfl  fhows  itfelf 
by  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia.  But  a  dillinguilhing 
fymptom  is,  that  the  appetite  is  entirely  vitiated,  and 
the  patient  will  eat  lime,  chalk,  afhes,  fait,  &c.  very 
greedily  ;  wdiile  at  the  fame  time  there  is  not  only  a 
total  inappetence  to  proper  food,  but  it  will  even  ex¬ 
cite  naufea  and  vomiting.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  the  urine  is  pale,  and  afterwards  turbid  ;  the 
face  becomes  pale,  and  then  afiumes  a  greenifh  colour  ; 
fometimes  it  becomes  livid  or  yellow  :  the  eyes  are 
funk,  and  have  a  livid  circle  round  them  ;  the  lips 
lofe  their  line  red  colour ;  the  pulfe  is  quick,  w^eak, 
and  low,  though  the  heat  is  little  Ihort  of  a  fever, 
but  the  veins  are  fcarcely  filled  ;  the  feet  are  frequent¬ 
ly  cold,  fwell  at  night,  and  the  whole  body  feems 
covered  with  a  foft  1  welling  ;  the  breathing  is  diffi¬ 
cult  :  nor  is  the  mind  free  from  afFedlion  as  well  as 
the  body  ;  it  becomes  irritated  by  the  flighted  caufes ; 
and  fometimes  the  patients  love  folitude,  become  fad 
and  thoughtful.  There  is  a  retention  of  the  menfes 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diforder  ;  and  at 
lafl  all  the  bad  fymptoms  increafing,  a  leucophlegma- 
fia,  anafarca,  atrophy,  and  death,  fucceed. 

Caufes,  The  caufe  of  chlorofis  is  thought  to  be  an 
atony  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
efpecially  of  the  ftomach,  joined  with  a  fimilar  atony 
of  the  perfpiratory  veffels  over  the  whole  furface  of 
the  body,  and  the  whole  depending  on  an  atony  of 
thofe  fmall  arteries  which  pour  out  the  menftrual 
blood.  This  atony  may  be  occafioned  by  the  fame 
caufes  wdiich  bring  on  dyfpepfia  and  hypochondrialis, 
but  very  frequently  arifes  from  love  and  other  paffions 
of  the  mind. 

Prognofis .  The  chlorofis  in  all  cafes  is  tedious, 
though  it  does  not  generally  prove  fatal  ;  but  we  can 
never  promife  a  certain  cure  unlefs  the  menfes  make 
their  appearance. 

Cure,  The  remedies  here  in  general  are  the  fame 
as  in  the  dyfpepfia  and  hypochondriafis  ;  only  in  the 
chlorofis  flronger  purgatives  may  be  made  ufe  of : 
thofe  which  flimulate  the  redlum  are  ufeful  by  ftimu- 
lating  alfo  the  velfels  of  the  uterus  ;  and  for  this  reafon 
indulgence  in  venery  has  fometimes  been  faid  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  cure,  particularly  with  love-lick  maids.  The 
cold  bath  is  alfo  extremely  proper. 
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Tetanus. 

Order  ill.  SPAS  M  I.  ‘ - v - ' 

Spasmi,  Sauv.  Clefs  IV.  Vo%.  Clafs  V.  Sag.  478 
Clafs  VIII. 

Motorii,  tdin,  Clafs  VII. 

Morbi  ipafmodici  et  convulfivi,  Hoffm,  III.  9. 

Spafmi  et  convulfiones,  fund,  45,  54. 

Epilepfia,  Boerh,  1071,  1088. 

Genus  XLVIIL  The  TETANUS.  *79 

Tetanus,  Sauv,  gen.  122.  Lin.  127.  Hog.  180. 

Sag.  gen.  228. 

Catochus,  Sauv.  gen.  123.  Lin.  128.  Vog .  183. 

Sag.  gen.  229. 

Opiilhotonos,  Vog.  181. 

Epifchotonos,  Vog.  182. 

On  this  dillemper  Dr  Lionel  Chalmers  has  pub- 
li filed  a  differtation  in  the  firfl  volume  of  the  Medical 
Obfervations,  which,  being  fuperior  to  any  thing  that 
has  appeared  in  other  medical  writers  on  the  fubjecl, 
we  fiiall  here  lay  before  the  reader. 

“  Of  all  the  difeafes  to  w  hich  man  is  fubjedl,  none 
deferves  more  to  be  confidered  than  the  opilloliotonos 
and  tetanus,  either  with  regard  to  the  variety  of 
painful  fymptoms  which  almofl  without  intermiffion 
diflradt  the  lick,  or  the  danger  of  the  difeafes  theni- 
felves,  from  which  fewr  recover,  in  comparifon  of  the 
number  they  attack.  In  both,  the  vital  actions  are 
very  imperfedlly  performed,  mofl  of  thofe  which  are 
called  natural  being  as  it  were  fufpended  at  once  ; 
and  fo  far  is  the  patient  from  being  able  to  execute 
any  voluntary  motion,  that  the  wrhole  machine  un¬ 
dergoes  the  moll  excruciating  diilortions,  from  the 
violent  and  unnatural  contractions  of  the  mnfcles. 

Happy  it  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  temperate 
climates,  that  fuch  difeafes  appear  rarely  among  them  ; 
but  in  thofe  countries  which  lie  in  the  more  fouthern 
and  warmer  latitudes,  they  are  endemic,  efpecially  to 
negro  flaves.  In  South  Carolina,  they  fhow  tliem- 
felves  at  all  feafons,  but  not  fo  often  in  winter, 
more  frequently  in  fpring  and  autumn  ;  and  are  moil 
common  in  the  fummer,  when  people  work  abroad 
and  are  alternately  expofed  to  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun  and  heavy  fhowTers,  which  often  happen  fud- 
denly,  and^greatly  alter  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Others  are  feized  writh  the  opiilhotonos  after  llecping 
without  doors,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  deceitful  re- 
frefhment  of  the  cool  night-air,  when  the  weather  is 
wTarm  :  one  youth  chofe  to  cut  off  his  hair  and 
(have  his  head  on  .a  warm  day  in  March,  and  went  to 
bed  without  a  cap  ;  but  the  weather  changed,  and 
became  cold  in  the  night,  and  he  was  found  rigid  with 
that  difeafe  next  morning. 

“  Thefe  difeafes  fo  rarely  appear  as  originals  in 
Europe,  that  a  good  hifloryof  them  cannot  be  expedled 
from  the  phyiicians  who  pradlife  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ;  nor  has  any  tiling  like  a  full  defcription  been 
given  of  them  by  any  ancient  or  modern  author 
which  I  have  feen.  Hippocrates  indeed  takes  notice 
of  them  in  many  places,  and  feems  to  regard  them 
only  as  confequences  of  other  difeafes,  or  of  wounds 
or  ulcers  of  the  nervous  or  tendinous  parts,  of  which 
fymptomatic  kind  of  opiilhotonos  he  gives  three  re¬ 
markable  cafes  in  lib.  v.  §  vii.  ds  Mori,  vulg,  and 
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Spafmi.  repeats  them  in  another  place  ;  but  the  few  fymp- 

- — / - '  toms  he  recounts  do  not  ffow  tliemfelves  with  us. 

Galen,  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Arctic  us,  &c.  feem  only 
to  have  copied  Hippocrates,  with  the  addition  of 
fome  fuppofititious  fyniptoms,  which  really  do  not 
appear  ;  and  the  little  that  Bontius  fays  of  it  is  very 
faulty. 

“  Among  the  numerous  clafs  of  fpafmodie  difeafes, 
there  are  three  which  diftinguiff  tlicmfclves  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  on  which  the  names  of  emprojiho - 
tonos ,  opijlhotonos,  and  tetanus,  have  been  juftly  enough 
bellowed,  as  being  exprellive  of  the  pofture  into  which 
they  throw  and  confine  the  patient.  When  therefore 
thofe  mufcles  which  bend  the  head,  neck,  and  body 
forwards,  fuffer  fuch  involuntary,  violent,  and  conti- 
'  nued  contradions,  as  to  fix  the  chin  to  the  breaft,  in- 

curvate  the  fpine  and  body,  and  retain  the  fick  in  this 
painful  and  prone  pofture,  the  difeafe  is  called  emprof- 
thoionos .  When  the  pofterior  mufcles  are  fimilarly  af¬ 
fected,  fo  that  the  head  is  drawn  towards  the  fpine, 
and  the  fpine  itfelf  is  recurvated,  it  has  then  the  name 
of  opijlhotonos ;  although  in  fad,  in  this,  all  tliofe 
mufcles  which  ad  in  deglutition,  bend  the  head  for¬ 
wards,  or  turn  it  to  either  fide,  are  equally  contraded 
with  thofe  which  raife  the  head  and  fpine.  The  teta¬ 
nus  differs  from,  or  rather  is  compounded  of,  both  the 
others  ;  for  in  this  the  patient  is  found  rigid  and  in¬ 
dexible,  being  as  it  were  braced  between  the  oppofite 
contradions  of  the  anterior  and  pofterior  mufcles  ;  yet 
even  here  the  head  is  much  retraded. 

“  I  never  faw  the  einprcjlhotonos ;  and  fiiall  only 
fpeak  of  the  opjlhotonos  and  tetanus ,  the  lirft  being  by 
far  the  moll  common,  and  in  the  laft  ftage  of  which 
the  tetanus  frequently  fupervenes.  And  let  it  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  following  defeription  by  no  means  re- 
fpeds  fuch  fymptomatic  contradions  as  often  happen 
immediately  before  death,  both  in  aente  and  chronic 
difeafes  ;  neither  will  it  agree  with  that  fpurious  opif¬ 
thotonos  or  tetanus  which  appear  fometimes  in  the  lirft 
and  fecond  llages  of  quotidian  intermittents  in  this 
country,  however  they  may  emulate  the  true  difeafes 
in  fome  of  their  fymptoms. 

“  St  ad.  I.  The  opijlhotonos ,  contrary  to  what  Bon¬ 
tius  afferts,  often  comes  on  gradually  and  by  flight 
approaches,  the  patient  complaining  rather  of  an  uneafy 
ftiffnefs  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and  about  the 
Ihoulders,  than  of  any  acute  pain,  with  fome  degree 
-of  a  general  lafiitude.  Thefe  increafe,  and  become 
fo  troublefome  when  he  attempts  to  turn  his  head,  or 
to  bend  it  forward,  as  to  oblige  him  to  walk  very 
ered ;  for  he  can  by  no  means  look  downward,  nor  to 
cither  fide,  without  turning  his  whole  body.  He  can¬ 
not  open  his  jaws  without  pain  ;  and  has  fome  difficul¬ 
ty  in  fwallowing,  vvliieli  difeourages  him  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  eat.  A  t  times  he  feels  a  fudden  and  painful  trac¬ 
tion  under  the  cartllago  enjform'is ,  which  ftrikes  through 
to  the  back,  and  inftantly  increafes  the  rigidity  about 
the  neck  and  (boulders,  draws  the  head  backward  a 
little,  and  fhuts  the  jaws  clofer.  The  pain  under  the 
Jlernum  returns  more  frequently  and  with  greater  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  other  contradions  become  fo  ftrong, 
that  the  head  from  this  time  continues  much  retraded, 
und  he  now  refufes  nourilhineiit,  as  fwallowing  is  at¬ 
tended  with  great  pain,  and  occalions  a  return  of  the 
fpafm ;  which  extends  along  the  fpine  quite  to  the 
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lower  extremities,  fo  that  they  will  no  longer  fup-  Tetanus. 

port  him,  and  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  going  to' - v — 1 

bed. 

“  In  this  manner  paffes  over  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
opijlhotonos,  which  fometimes  takes  up  three  or  four 
days  ;  the  patient,  as  well  as  thofe  about  him,  mil- 
taking  the  firft  appearances  of  it  for  that  rheumatic 
complaint,  which  is  commonly  called  a  crick  in  the 
neck  ;  but  it  fometimes  forms  itfelf  much  quicker,  and 
invades  the  unfortunate  perfon  with  the  whole  tram  of 
its  mifcliievous  fymptoms  in  a  few  hours  :  in  which 
cafe,  the  danger  may  truly  be  eftimated  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  firft  attack  ;  for  fuch  generally  die  in  24, 

36,  or  48  hours,  and  very  rarely  furvive  the  third 
day.  But  when  it  is  lefs  acute,  few  are  loft  after  the 
ninth  or  eleventh  ;  which  number  of  days  it  would  not 
be  poffible  for  them  to  complete,  unlefs  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  was  in  a  good  meafure  fubdued  ;  al¬ 
though  I  had  one  who  recovered,  after  having  been 
fubjed  to  its  tyrannical  attacks  daily  for  fix  weeks. 

In  this  ftage  the  pulfe  is  flow,  and  very  hard,  and  the 
belly  is  bound  ;  blood  taken  away  feems  not .  to  be 
altered  from  the  natural  (late,  fo  that  no  indication  can 
be  deduced  therefrom,  and  it  only  varies  with  regard 
to  laxity  or  compaction,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
perfon  and  fcafon  of  the  year. 

“  Stad.  II.  The  fpafm  under  the  fternum  (which 
is  the  pathognomic  fymptom  of  this  difeafe)  becomes 
more  violent,  returning  every  10  or  15  minutes  ;  and 
never  fails  to  be  inftantly  fuccecded  by  a  ilronger  re¬ 
traction  of  the  head,  with  great  rigidity  and  pain  all 
round  the  neck,  and  along  the  fpine  to  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  which  are  fuddenly  put  to  the  ftretch.  The 
countenance  is  very  pale  and  contraded  ;  the  jaws  arc 
that  moment  fnapped  together,  and  cannot  afterwards 
be  opened  fo  wide  as  to  receive  the  end  of  one’s  little 
finger  ;  an  attempt  to  do  which,  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  furely  hurries  on  the  fpafm.  The  maftoid,  co- 
racohyoid  and  fternohyoid  mufcles,  as  well  as  all  the 
others  concerned  in  deglutition,  and  the  deltoid  and 
pedorals,  are  moft  violently  contracted,  fo  that  the 
Ihoulders  are  ftrongly  raifed  forward,  and  the  arms  are 
ftretclied  out  or  drawn  acrofs  the  body  ;  but  the  wriits 
and  fingers  feem  not  to  be  affeCted. 

“  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  patient  in  the  time 
of  the  fpafm,  which  ceafes  in  a  few  feconds  :  after 
which  the  ihoulders  and  arms  recline,  and  the  inferior 
extremities  relax  ;  yet  not  fo  entirely,  but  that  fucli  a 
degree  of  rigidity  for  the  moft  part  remains  as  will  not 
permit  them  to  bend  when  this  is  attempted  by  ano¬ 
ther  perfon  ;  for  as  to  the  fick  liimfelf,  he  cannot  at 
all  move  them.  The  mufcles  on  the  fides  and  fore¬ 
part  of  the  neck  continue  (till  contraCled,  although  not 
fo  ftrongly  ;  but  their  adion  is  overcome  by  the  num¬ 
ber  and  ftrength  of  the  pofterior  ones  ;  fo  that  the  re- 
traClion  of  the  head  conftantly  remains.  He  breathes 
quick  for  fome  minutes,  as  if  he  had  been  exceffively 
exercifed  ;  and  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  fluttering,  and  irre¬ 
gular,  but  both  become  more  calm  and  flow.  The 
face  is  fometimes  pale  in  the  intervals,  but  oftener 
fluffed  ;  and  the  whole  countenance  expreffes  ftrong 
appearances  of  the  moft  melancholy  diftrefs,  as  well 
becaufe  of  the  dread  he  has  of  a  return  of  the  fpafm, 
which  lie  is  fure  will  foon  happen,  as  from  the  pam 
he  fuffers  by  the  prefent  contradions,  and  the  more 

general 
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general  and  fever*-  ones  which  lie  has  fo  lately  fu- 
ItainecL  The- tongue  is  It ift  and  torpid  5  but  fo  far 
as  it  can  be  feen,  is  not  foul.  The  belly  is  always 
bound,  and  cannot  eafily  be  loofened.  In  drinking, 
the  liquid  paffes  with  great  difficulty  to  the  llomach, 
even  in  the  fmaileit  quantity  ;  and  if  the  fpafm  fhould 
feize  him  at  that  time,  which  an  attempt  to  fwallow 
for  the  mod  part  occalions,  the  liquor  returns  through 
the  note  with  feme  force.  The  patients  delire  to  lie 
Hill  as  much  as  poflible;  and  avoid  drinking,  fpeaking, 
or  being  moved,  either  of  which  are  apt  to  occafion  a 
return  of  the  fpafm. 

“  Stad.  III.  In  this  lad  ftage,  the  patient  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  mod  calamitous  and  dtdrcfsful  circum- 
dances  :  for  he  is  on  a  continual  rack,  according  to 
the  mod  literal  meaning  of  that  word  ;  the  fpafm  re¬ 
turning  oftener  than  once  in  a  minute,  is  much  more 
violent,  and  holds  him  longer,  fo  that  he  has  fcarcely 
any  rernifiion.  The  anterior  mufcles  of  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  now  fuffer  equal  contractions  with  the  pofterior  ; 
but  the  lad  overcome  the  force  of  the  others,  fo  that 
the  fpine  is  ftrongly  recurvated,  and  forms  a  hollow 
arch  with  the  bed,  and  he  reds  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head  and  the  heels.  The  belly  is  flat,  and  is  drawn 
inward;  and  the  mufcles  are  fo  rigidly  contracted,  that 
they  will  not  give  way  to  preffure,  and  do  not  feem  in 
the  lead  to  yield  to  the  defeent  of  the  diaphragm  in 
infpiration  ;  the  feveral  mufcles  about  the  neck,  Tides, 
and  abdomen,  being  plainly  didinguifhable  from  each 
other.  Although  the  lower  extremities  are  always  ri¬ 
gid  in  this  date,  yet  are  they  fo  fuddenly  and  violent¬ 
ly  didended  in  the  time  of  the  fpafms,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  danders  by,  he  would  be  projeded  feet 
foremoft  off  the  bed  ;  while  others  again  are  as  it 
were  puflied  upward  with  fuch  a  fpring,  that  the  head 
is  ftruck  with  great  force  againd  whatever  happens  to 
be  in  the  way,  the  thighs  and  legs  being  in  this  cafe 
no  lefs  rigid  than  the  other  parts.  The  tongue  is 
fpafmo dicall y  darted  out,  and  is  often  miferably  torn, 
as  the  teeth  are  that  moment  fnapped  together;  fo  that 
it  is  neceffary  to  prevent  this  ky  keeping  the  handle  of 
a  fpoon,  wrapped  round  with  feft  rags,  between  the 
teeth,  when  this  can  be  done.  At  the  time  that  the 
tongue  is  thus  thrud  out,  the  mufcular  flefh,  which 
lies  between  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw  and  head  of  the 
trachea,  feems  to  be  drawn  upwards  within  the  throat. 
The  countenance  is  very  much  contracted,  and  he  is 
in  a  foam  of  fweat,  the  heat  being  very  great;  and  the 
pulfe  between  the  fpafms  is  exceeding  quick,  fmall, 
and ‘irregular,  although  the  heart  throbs  fo  drongly, 
that  its  motions  may  be  plainly  feen,  and  a  palpita¬ 
ting  fubfultory  kind  of  undulation  may  not  only  be 
felt,  but  perceived  all  over  the  epigaftiic  region.  The 
eyes  are  watery  and  languid,  and  a  pale  or  bloody 
froth  bubbles  out  from  between  the  lips.  The  jaws 
are  for  the  mod  part  locked  fad,  fo  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  give  drink  or  nonrilhrnent,  nor  could  lie  f wal¬ 
low  if  any  thing  was  put  into  his  mouth.  In  this  date 
they  are  commonly  delirious  :  and  as  they  cannot  fub- 
fift  many  hours  under  fo  great  a  fufpenlion  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  and  natural  functions,  a  mortal  anxiety  enfues  and 
releafes  them  ;  oftener  a  continued  and  fevere  fpafm 
fmifhes  the  tragedy,  when  it  was  before  almod  at  an 
end  ;  but  mod  frequently  a  general  convulfion  puts  a 
period  to  their  fufferings  5  and  whichever  way  this 
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happens,  they  for  the  mod  part  relax  juft*  before  Tetanus, 
death.  v  *— ~v — ■ 

“  In  the  tetanus ,  the  general  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame  as  in  the  opidhotonos,  except  that  from  the 
hrft  attack,  the  lateral,  abdominal,  and  other  anterior 
mufcles,  are  equally  contracted  with  the  poderior  ones; 
and  the  arms  become  rigid  as  well  as  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities.  The  abdomen  is  always  fiat  and  .rigid  as  in 
the  lad  dage  of  the  opidhotonos,  and  its  contents  feem 
to  be  thrud  up  into  the  thorax,  which  at  the  fame 
time  appears  to  be  much  dilated.  There  are  here  al- 
fo  fome  intervals  between  the  fpafms,  in  the  time  cf 
which  the  cheeks  are  drawn  towards  the  ears,  fo  that 
all  the  teeth  may  be  feen  as  in  the  fpafmus  cynicue. 
Deglutition  is  more  free  in  this  than  in  the  other  dif- 
eafe;  yet  fo  far  is  the  fick  from  being  equally  balan¬ 
ced  between  the  contractions  of  the  opposite  mufcles, 
that  the  head  is  retraced  and  the  fpine  is  recurvated. 
although  not  quite  fo  much  as  in  the  opidhotonos. 

And  the  fpafm,  which  commences  under  the  Hern u in, 
is  likewife  common  to  the  tetanus,  which  terminates 
as  the  other,  and  on  the  fame  fatal  days.  But  who¬ 
ever  recovers  from  either,  labours  long  under  a  general 
atonia ;  and  they  cannot  for  fome  months  raife  them- 
felves  from  a  fupine  or  recumbent  podure  without  pain, 
nor  without  help  for  feme  time.” 

Prognojts  and  Cure.  There  lias  never  been  any  thing 
like  a  criiis  obferved  in  tliefe  frightful  cafes,  or  fa¬ 
vourable  termination  from  the  mere  efforts  of  nature  ; 
and  therefore  all  the  phyfieian’s  dependance  mud  be 
upon  art.  As  in  cafes  of  tetanic  affections,  the  dif- 
eafe  often  arifes  from  fome  particular  irritation,  the 
removal  of  this  mud  neceffarily  be  an  important  objeCl 
in  the  cure  :  But  where  it  cannot  be  removed,  bene¬ 
fit  may  often  be  obtained  by  the  prevention  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  being  communicated  to  the  brain.  When, 
however,  that  influence  is  communicated  to  the  brain, 
a  cure  is  to  be  expe&ed  only  by  diminifliing  and  ob¬ 
viating  it.  This  is  principally  brought  about  by  the 
ufe  either  of  thofe  means  which  have  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  diminifh  aCtion,  or  of  thofe  which  induce  a 
different  date  of  aCtion.  On  thefe  grounds  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  thofe  remedies  which  arc  employed  with 
greated  fuccefs  in  this  affection,  may,  we  apprehend,, 
be  explained.  Fortunately  it  has  been  found,  that 
opium  is  capable  of  giving  fome  relief,  if  adminidered 
in  proper  time,  and  if  the  difeafe  happens  not  to  be 
in  the  mod  violent  degree  :  the  warm  bath  mud  alfo 
be  brought  in  aid  ;  and  the  patients  fhould  lie  horizon¬ 
tally  in  the  bath,  and  while  in  it  have  the  whole  body 
extremely  well  rubbed  :  when  taken  out,  they  are  not 
to  be  dried,  but  immediately  put  to  bed  wrapt  in  the 
fofteft  blankets  5  and  while  they  remain  there,  the  belly 
ought  either  to  be  duped,  or  two  or  three  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  kept  condantly  lying  on  it. 

The  bowels  at  the  fame  time  mud,  if  poflible,  be  kept 
open,  by  folutions  of  manna  and  fal polychrej ?,  or  fome 
other  purging  fait,  mixed  with  oleum  r’tcini ;  or  if  that 
fhould  not  be  at  hand,  with  oil  of  fwcet  almonds  and 
a  little  tinCture  of  fena.  The  opiates  are  to  be  given 
in  large  and  frequently  repeated  dofes;  lucli  as  a  o-rain 
of  the  extrafium  thehaicum ,  or  20  drops  of  the  tindlure, 
every  fecond  or  third  hour ;  and  it  will  be  fafed  not  to 
truft  to  the  thebaic  tincture  which  is  kept  ready  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  ihops,  but  order  the  neceffary  dofe  of  fo- 
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lid  opium,  and  either  give  it  in  pills  or  difiolve  it  in 
fome  convenient  liquid.  If  fwallowing  fliould  be  dif¬ 
ficult,  or  the  jaws  clofed  up,  the  opium  mud  be  given 
in  clyders  ;  for  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe 
it  will  be  of  fervice  to  order  emollient  clyfters  to  be 
injeftcdfrom  time  to  time,  fince  thefe  will  anfwer  not 
only  as  a  relaxing  fomentation,  but  alfo  contribute  to 
keep  the  inteflinal  canal  perfe&ly  free. 

When  the  patients  recover,  they  continue  for  a  long 
time  very  relaxed  and  weak  $  and  no  wonder,  fince  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  fpafmodic  affe&ions  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  extreme  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  the  mui- 
cular  fibres.  In  order  to  perfed  the  recovery,  a  courfe 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  the  Peruvian  balfam  is  to  be 
tried;  and  the  fpi'ne  maybe  rubbed  with  fpmtuous 
liniments,  or  with  a  mixture  of  rum  and  Darbadoes 
tar  :  but  thefe  and  all  other  dimulating  things,  either 
internally  or  externally,  during  the  violence  of  the 
fpafms,  mull,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  practitioners,  be 
omitted,  fince  all  of  them  as  well  as  bliders  have  been 
alleged  to  exafperate  the  difeafe. 

This,  in  general,  is  the  plan  of  treatment  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr  Chalmers. 

The  fame  dreadful  diforders  frequently  attack  young 
children  in  the  warm  climates.  Dr  Hillary  tells  us, 
that  they  will  there  arife  from  the  fame  caufes  which 
ufually  produce  convulfions  with  children  in  Britain, 
viz.  from  a  retention  of  the  meconium  or  firfl  excrement 
after  birth  ;  or  from  a  glutinous  matter  winch  is  too 
often  found  in  the  inteflines  of  young  children  foon 
after  the  other  is  difcharged  ;  or  from  a  cheefy  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  by  an  acid  m  the 
ltomach ;  or  from  hard  excrements  ;  or  from  fomething 
taken  in  by  the  mouth  which  is  over  acrid,  or  too  hard 
to  digeft,  which  irritates  their  tender  bowels,  and  io 
produces  dartings  and  convulfive  fpafms,  with  all  the 
other  fymptoms  which  precede  and  accompany  convul- 
fions  in  young  children  in  Britain.  And  this  (hows  how 
much  more  readily  and  eafily  the  nerves  are  affeded 
and  irritated  in  that  warm  climate,  and  the  tetanus 
produced  from  a  much  lefs  caufe  there,  than  it  is  in 
Britain,  where  it  is  but  feldom  feen..  But  thefe  caufes 
not  being  timely  removed,  their  acrimony  is  lncreaied, 
partly  bv  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  partly  by  the 
fever  which  they  produce,  which  dill  renders  them 
more  acrid,  and  fo  increafes  the  irritation  of  their 
bowels,  that  it  firfl  brings  on  dartings,  then  convul¬ 
five  fpafms,  and  regular  convulfion  fits  ;  which,  ir  not 
foon  removed,  ufually  end  in  a  perfed  tetanus  there, 
and  the  difeafe  is  but  feldom  cured  in  fuch  young  chil¬ 
dren  when  it  arrives  at  that  flate  :  for  when  the  child 
lies  in  this  miferable,  rigid,  immoveable  condition,  up¬ 
on  moving  its  hands  or  feet  in  the  mofl  gentle  man¬ 
ner,  or  foftly  touching  any  part  of  its  body,  or  giving 
it  the  lead  motion,  even  feeling  its  pulfe  in  the  molt 
gentle  tender  manner,  or  the  lead  noile,  or  even  touch- 
Lr  its  clothes,  will  bring  on  the  convulfive  fpafms, 
and  caufe  it  to  be  ftrongly  convulfed  backwards,  or 
drawn  into  a  rigid  ftraight  line,  ftrongly  extended  and 
immoveable  like  a  ftatue,  and  will  fo  remain  immove¬ 
able  out  of  either  of  thofe  poilures  for  a  confiderable 
•  time,  a  minute  or  two  ;  and  when  the  difeafe  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  degree,  Ur  Hillary  thinks  it  is  never 
cured.  But  if  the  phyfician  be  called  in  time,  before 
the  tetanus  has  come  on  (which  is  too  feldom  the  cafe 
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there,  though  he  finds  drong  convulfive  fpafms  have  Tetanus, 
feized  the  child,  or  that  it  lias  had  a  convulfive  fitor^v-^ 
two,  it  may  mod  commonly  be  relieved,  the  coming 
of  the  tetanus  he  prevented,  and  the  life  of  the  babe 
faved,  as  Dr  Hillary  has  more  than  once  feen,  by  re¬ 
moving  and  carrying  off  the  irritating  caufe  which,  di- 
mulates  their  tender  bowels,  by  fuch  gentle  evacuations 
as  are  fuitable  to  their  age  ;  and  then  quieting  and 
compofing  the  irritation  of.  their  nerves  with  proper 
anodynes,  and  cerreding  the  remaining  acrimony  of 
the  nutritious  juices  in  the  prima  via. 

To  anfwer  thefe  intentions,  the  following  method, 
with  variations  pro  fe  nata  et  pro  ratione  atatis ,  as  the 
caufe  is  different,  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  defired 
effect  the  bed  :  Seri  lattis  gij.  Safon.  VeneU  dj- 

Manna  Galab.  Jij.  vel  iij.  01  amygd.  dul.  gfs.  O', 
faniculi  dul.  gut.  ij.  Balf.  Peruv.  gut .  v.  Mifce,  fi 
enema  quamprimum  injiciendum . 

And  if  the  fymptoms  of  the  approaching  tetanus  * 
will  permit,  he  gives  fomething  of  the  following  na¬ 
ture  to  afiid  the  operation  of  the  clyder,  and  to  carry 
off  the  acrimony  the  fooner  :  5°  Aq*  fem.  fenicnli  j. 
Magnef.  alba  5fs.  Ocul.  cancr.prap.  3j.  Syr.  e  c ichor, 
cum  rheo ,  Rofar .  folut.  ana  3  iij*  Mifce.  Or,  ]^>  Aq.fem. 
faniculi  3 iij.  Sapon .  amygdal.  3^s*  Magnef.  alba  3^s* 

Syr.  e  cichor.  cum  rheo,  Manna  opt.  ana  3ij-  01.  amygd. 
duL  3 iij.  Mifce  :  Exhibe  cochL  parv.  vel  duo  pro  ratione 
atatis  omni  femihora ,  vel  omni  hora ,  donee  ref  pond* 
alvus. 

Two  or  three  dools  being  obtained  by  thefe,  the 
following  is  exhibited  in  order  to  abate  the  convulfive 
twitchings,  and  prevent  the  tetanus  from  coming  on  ; 

Aq.fem.  faniculi  giij.  Magnef.  alba  3fs*  Ocul.  cancr. 
prat> .  3j*  Mofchiorient.gr.  iij.  Spir.  C.  C.gut.xv.  Syr. 
e  mecon.  gfs.  Mifce:  Exhibe  cochl.parv.  (a  child’s  fpoon- 
ful)  ter  quaterve  de  die,  vel fapius ,  urgent*  convulf.  vel 
fpafm. 

But  if  the  fymptoms  fhow  that  the  tetanus  is  more 
immediately  coming  on,  fo  that  we  have  no  time  to 
wait  till  the  operation  of  the  clyder  and  opening 
laxative  be  over,  fomething  of  the  following  nature 
mud  be  immediately  given ;  or  the  tetanus  will  come  on, 
and  mod  probably  prove  fatal  to  fuch  tender  babes. 

Jq.  faniculi  giiij.  Mof chi  orient. gr*].  Tina.  Thebaic, 
gut.  iiij.  Syr.  e  mecon .  5ij.  Mifce  pro  duobus  dof.  de  qui- 
bus  exhibe  unam  quamprimum ,  et  alteram  ft  convul .  fpafm. 
redeunt. 

This,  Dr  Hillary  obferves,  may  be  thought  a  bold 
attempt,  to  give  tinft.  Thelaica  to  fuch  a  tender  young 
infant  :  but  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  the  little  pa¬ 
tient  will  certainly  die  if  the  tetanus  feize  it,  and  that 
it  will  come  On  if  this  do  not  prevent  it  ;  and  he  has 
known  a  bold  ignorant  old  midwife  give  four  or  five 
drops  of  that  tindure  to  a  very  young  infant  with¬ 
out  any  prejudice  more  than  its  dozing  three  or  tour 
hours,  though  not  in  this  cafe,  but  in  one  much  lefs 

violent.  .  , 

The  clyder  may  be  given  at  the  fame  time,  ana 
the  opening  laxative  not  long  after  it  :  though  it  may 
retard  the  operation  of  that  for  fome  time,  yet  lt 
operates  foon  after,  and  gives  relief ;  after  which  the 
other  medicines,  and  fomenting  the  body  and  anoint- 
W  it  as  before,  may  be  ufed,  if  the  phyfician  finds  it 
ncceffary  ;  alfo  a  little  of  the  laxative  mixture  may  be 
given  once  or  twice  a-day,  if  the  above  julap  does  not 
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Spafini.  anfvver  that  intention  of  keeping  the  child’s  body 
— - v— 'open  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  which  in  this  cafe  is 
generally  found  neceffary  to  be  obferved. 

Tliefe  methods  and  medicines  may  be  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumftances.  For  neither  the  fame  method  nor 
the  fame  medicines  will  anfwer  in  all  cafes,  though  the 
difeafe  be  the  fame  ;  but  they  mud  be  changed  as  the 
caufes  differ,  or  the  conftitution  of  the  fick,  or  the 
time  of  the  difeafe,  or  as  fome  other  circumftances 
may  require  :  which  is  a  thing  of  great  importance, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  cure  of  moll  other  dif- 
eafes  ;  wherefore  it  is  mentioned  here,  chiefly  to  cau¬ 
tion  the  practitioners  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

When  proper  medicines  are  thus  timely  and  ju- 
dicioufly  given  in  this  cafe,  they  feldom  fail  to  carry 
off  the  irritating  caufe,  quiet  and  eafe  the  nerves,  re¬ 
move  the  convulfions  and  fpafms  ;  and  confequently 
prevent  the  tetanus  from  coming  on,  and  the  death  of 
the  patient.  But  if  calling  in  the  phyfician  be  defer¬ 
red  till  the  tetanus  has  already  ftrongly  feized  the 
child,  as  is  too  often  the  eafe  here,  neither  warm 
bathing,  fomenting,  nor  any  other  methods  or  me¬ 
dicines  whatever,  will  remove  it  or  its  caufes,  nor  fave 
the  life  of  the  little  tender  patient. 

Dr  Chalmers  gives  an  account  of  his  having  cured 
one  child  feized  with  a  tetanus ,  by  purging  with  an 
infufion  of  rhubarb  ;  to  which  a  few  grains  of  mufk, 
and  a  little  oL  tartar .  per  dellq .  were  added,  together 
with  the  warm  bath,  ami  the  frequent  injection  of 
clyfters  made  with  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers, 
to  each  of  which  was  added  a  finall  portion  of  Caftile 
foap.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  affiftance  of  the  medical  art  is 
moll  wanted,  it  moil  generally  fails.  We  have  been 
affured  by  a  gentleman  who  pradlifed  for  fome  time 
in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  that  out  of  30  cafes  of 
the  tetanus  he  had  feen,  not  one  of  the  patients  reco¬ 
vered,  though  he  had  given  opium  to  the  quantity  of 
20  grains  thrice  a-day;  and  others,  he  was  affured,  had 
taken  30  grains  thrice  a-day.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  the  medicine  produced  a  violent  headach  ;  but 
towards  the  end,  it  had  no  manner  of  effect  whatever. 
In  two  patients,  the  difeafe  came  on  from  the  flighted: 
caufes  imaginable.  The  one  accidentally  fell  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  avoid  a  loaded  cart,  and  put  the  heel  of 
his  Ihoe  upon  one  of  his  thumbs  in  rifing  ;  the  other, 
in  avoiding  the  fame  cart,  (lightly  ruffled  the  (kin  of 
his  nofe.  Both  were  feized  with  the  tetanus  ;  and 
both  died,  notwithitanding  all  poflible  affiftance  was 
given.  The  former  had  his  thumb  amputated  with¬ 
out  effect. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  Effays, 
Vol.  III.  Dr  Donald  Monro  defcribes  a  new  method 
of  cure,  communicated  to  him  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  formerly  a  practitioner  in  Jamaica.  While  this 
gentleman  practifed  in  that  ifland,  he  had  under  his 
care  a  great  number  of  cafes  of  tetanus  attended  with 
the  locked  jaw.  At  firft,  he  ufed  to  give  very  freely 
of  opium,  mufk,  and  other  medicines  of  this  clafs  ; 
to  bleed,  and  make  other  evacuations  ;  while  he  nfed 
baths,  fomentations,  embrocations,  and  other  external 
applications,  but  all  without  the  leaft  fuccefs;  and,  as 
he  had  loft  a  great  many  patients  without  being  fo 
lucky  as  to  make  one  cure,  he  began  to  believe  that 
this  diforder  always  proved  fatal,  and  was  not  to  be 
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cured  by  medicine,  notwithftanding  what  fome  prac-  Tetanus, 
titioners  had  alleged.  However,  having  received  an'" 
unexpected  hint  concerning  the  good  effeCts  of  the 
mercurial  ointment  in  fuch  cafes,  he  refolved  to  try 
it ;  and  ordered  the  firft  patient  that  offered  to  be  put 
into  a  warm  room,  and  to  be  rubbed  two  or  three 
times  a-day  with  the  ointment,  till  fuch  time  as  a  fali- 
vation  was  raifed ;  when  he  with  pleafure  obferved, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  mercury  began  to  affeCl  the  mouth, 
the  convulfions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  jaws,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  fpafms  and  convulfions  ceafed,  and  the 
patient  was  freed  of  all  his  complaints.  After  this,  he 
treated  every  cafe  of  this  kind  which  came  under  his 
care  in  the  fame  manner,  and  cured  twelve,  which 
were  all  who  applied  to  him  for  advice  fo  early  in  the 
diforder  that  there  was  time  to  bring  the  mercury  to 
the  mouth  before  the  fatal  period  was  expected.  A 
few  died,  in  whom  the  difeafe  was  fo  far  advanced  be¬ 
fore  he  faw  them  that  there  was  not  time  to  raife  a  fa- 
livation.  None  of  the  cafes  which  were  under  this 
gentleman’s  care  in  the  Weft  Indies  were  the  confe- 
quences  of  wounds  or  capital  operations  ;  nor  has  he 
had  any  opportunity  of  trying  it  fince  in  cafes  of  the 
locked  jaw,  which  fometimes  follows  capital  opera¬ 
tions,  owing  to  his  having  given  over  pradtice  :  but  he 
thinks,  that,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  complaint, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mercurial  fridlions  would 
be  equally  efficacious  in  fuch  cafes,  as  when  the 
diforder  comes  from  catching  cold  or  other  fuch 
caufes. 

.In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Medical  Tranfadlions, 
we  have  an  account  of  a  cure  performed  by  Dr  Wil¬ 
liam  Carter  of  Canterbury,  by  means  very  different 
from  any  of  thofe  above  related. — On  the  17  th  of  May 
1767,  the  Dodfor  was  called  to  a  ftrong  healthy  man, 
in  the  21ft  year  of  his  age,  and  who  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  for  three  weeks.  What  gave  rife  to 
his  prefent  diforder  was  an  wound  on  the  inner  ankle  of 
his  right  leg,  which  he  had  received  fix  weeks  before 
from  a  joiner’s  chifel.  At  that  time  his  mouth  was 
fo  far  clofed,  as  to  admit  only  the  moft  liquid  nou- 
rifhment,  which  he  conftantly  fucked  through  his 
teeth  :  but  his  legs  and  jaw,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  fpina  dorfi,  were  quite  immoveable,  being  as 
ftiff  and  rigid  as  thofe  of  a  perfon  long  dead ;  his 
head  was  drawn  backward,  and  he  was  frequently 
ftrongly  convulfed.  The  motion  indeed  of  both  his 
arms  was  but  a  little  impaired.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  his  fight,  hearing,  and  memory,  conti¬ 
nued  perfeft  ;  his  appetite  was  good  ;  and  his  fenfes, 
in  the  daytime,  entire,  though  fometimes  wandering 
in  the  night.  As  to  his  pulfe,  that  was  regular  ;  if 
it  deviated  at  all  from  the  pulfe  of  a  perfon  in  health, 
it  was  rather  flow  than  quick,  and  fome  what  fuller 
than  natural.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  his  patient ; 
a  detail  of  which  had  been  given  before  the  Doctor  fet 
out  on  his  journey,  which  he  undertook  with  a  deter¬ 
mined  refolution  to  make  ufe  of  the  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr  Silvefter,  in  the  firft  volume  of  Medical 
Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  publifhed  in  the  year  1757, 

(and  which  has  been  related  from  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr 
Hillary.)  But,  on  his  arrival  at  the  houfe,  he  found 
great  quantities  of  the  extradum  thebaicum  diffolved 
had  been  already  given  him  ;  and  that,  for  the  five 
laft  days,  he  had  taken  no  lefs  than  28  grains  of  that 
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Spafini.  medicine,  with  50  grains  of  miifk,  in  the  fpace  of  24 

— v - 'hours,  without  any  feniible  effe&,  except  the  bring¬ 

ing  on  a  confufed  deep,  out  of  which  he  frequently 
awoke  in  great  hurries,  attended  with  a  violent  pain 
in  the  head,  which  almoft  deprived  him  of  his  fenfes. 
The  Do&or  was  afraid  to  extend  the  dofe  ;  and  foon 
determined  to  take  fome  other  method,  though  at  a 
lofs  what  method  to  purfue,  as,  during  a  courfe  of 
almoft  30  years  pradlice,  nothing  of  the  fame  kind 
had  ever  fallen  under  his  cognizance  before.  Refledt- 
ing,  however,  that  this  diforder  had  always  been  deem¬ 
ed  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  that  the  good  effedls 
produced  by  the  extrafium  thtbatctnn  muft  probably  be 
owing  to  the  relaxing  and  refolving  faculty  of  that 
medicine,  he  diredted  a  blifter  to  be  applied  between 
the  fhoulders,  the  whole  length  of  the  fpine  ;  the  jaw 
to  be  anointed  with  the  oleum  lateritium  ;  and  a  purge, 
confifting  of  the  tinthira  facra ,  tlndura  ja lappt ,  and  the 
Jyrupus  de  rhatnno  cathartico ,  to  be  given  him.  This 
was  repeated  three  feveral  times  afterwards,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  three  or  four  days  between  each  dofe.  On  the 
intermediate  days,  lie  was  ordered  the  oleum  fuccini, 
the  fetid  gum,  and  the  oleum  amygdalinum .  Of  the 
firft  he  took  30  drops,  of  the  gum  20  grains,  and  of 
the  laft  four  ounces,  in  24  hours.  By  thefe  means, 
and  thefe  only,  the  convulftons  foon  ceafed  ;  and  he 
grew  daily  better  and  better,  till  at  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night  he  was  able  to  walk  about  his  room,  and  in  lefs 
than  three  weeks  became  in  all  refpedfs  well,  fome 
final!  weaknefs  in  the  parts  only  excepted.  The  jaw 
was  relieved  firft,  after  that  the  fpine,  and  laft  of  all 
the  legs.  A  pain  and  linealinefs  in  the  places  affedled, 
neither  of  which  he  had  felt  before,  were  the  forerun¬ 
ners  of  his  approaching  amendment. 

From  all  this  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  either 
that  there  is  no  certain  remedy  for  tetanus  in  all  cafes, 
or  that  the  medicines  which  prove  effectual  in  one 
conftitution  will  fail  in  another.  Thus,  it  is  pofiible, 
that  in  cafes  where  opium  proves  ineffectual,  mercury 
maybe  a  remedy;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  mercury 
fails,  opium  may  be  effectual  ;  and  even  where  both 
are  ineffectual,  the  antifpalmodics  recommended  by  Dr 
Carter  may  be  of  ufe.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  for 
phyncians  to  be  extremely  careful  to  obferve  the  effeCts 
of  the  firft  dofes  of  their  remedies  :  for  if  the  fymp- 
toms  {how  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  remiflion  after  a 
large .^dofc  of  opium,  it  is  improbable  that  it  can  be 
*  cured  by  a  repetition  of  the  medicine  ;  and  as  no  time 

can  be  loft  with  fafety,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  apply 
mercurial  ointment,  or  whatever  elfe  may  be  judged 
proper. — In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries  we 
have  an  account  of  the  cold  bath  being  ufed  as  a  re¬ 
medy,  by  Dr  Thomas  Cochrane,  at  that  time  phyfi- 
tvdn  at  Nevis,  now  at  Edinburgh.  The  patient  was 
an  Eaft  Indian  boy,  who  had  been  gored  by  a  cow, 
and  afterwards  expofed  to  a  rainy  damp  air  for  fome 
hours.  Dr  Cochrane  aferibes  his  cure  to  the  cold  bath, 
which  was  applied  by  dafhing  the  water  upon  his  body. 
But  as  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  got  laudanum,  at 
firft  in  the  quantity  of  200  drops  a-day,  and  afterwards 
in  flill  larger  dofes  ;  and  had  befides  his  throat  and 
{boulders  anointed  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  was 
bled,  and  had  lenient  clyflers  and  laxatives  ;  it  is  by 
no  means  eafy  to  fay  what  fnare  the  cold  bath  had  in 
his  cure.  Dr  Cochrane,  however,  fays  he  has  heard  of 
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fome  cafes  being  treated  fuccefsfully  by  cold  water  and  Tetanus, 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  St  Euftatia  and  St  Kitt’s,  and  in'  ' 

another  letter  mentions  his  having  ufed  the  cold  bath 
in  other  cafes  of  tetanus  with  fuccefs.  But  fince  Dr 
Cochrane’s  publication,  a  more  full  and  fatisfa&ory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  benefit  of  this  pra&ice  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  in  a  paper  publiftied  by  Dr  Wright,  in  the  lixth 
volume  of  the  London  Medical  Obfervations.  Dr 
Wright  gives  a  particular  account  of  fix  cafes,  in 
which  the  beft  effedls  were  obtained  from  daftiing  cold 
water  upon  the  patient  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  fince  he 
firft  ufed  this  method  of  cure  he  never  failed  in  one  in- 
ftance  to  effedl  a  recovery,  and  that  in  a  fhorter  time 
than  by  any  other  method  hitherto  propofed.  This 
pradlice  has  on  fome  occafions  been  adopted  by  practi¬ 
tioners  in  Britain,  although  here  the  difeafe  is  a  much 
lefs  frequent  occurrence.  It  has  particularly  been 
employed  with  fuccefs  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool  ; 
and  we  hope  that  ftill  more  extenfive  pradlice  will  con¬ 
firm  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  although  not  in 
every  inftance,  yet  in  many  cafes  of  this  affedlion. 

Very  lately  a  different  mode  of  cure  in  this  affec¬ 
tion  has  been  recommended  by  Dr  Rufh,  profeffor  of 
medicine  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  entitled  Obferva¬ 
tions  on  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  Tetanus,  publiftied  in, 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philofophical  Society.  Dr  Rufh,  viewing  tetanus, 
as  being  a  difeafe  occafioned  by  relaxation,  thinks  the 
qiedicines  indicated  to  cure  it  arc  fuch  only  as  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  remove  this  relaxation,  and  to  reft  ore  tone 
to  the  fyftem.  On  this  ground  he  recommends  the  li¬ 
beral  ufe  of  wine  and  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  tells  us,, 
that  he  has  employed  them  with  fuccefs  in  adlual  prac¬ 
tice.  When  the  difeafe  arifes  from  an  wound  of  any 
particular  place,  he  recommends  ftimulants  to  the  part 
affeaed  ;  fuch  as  dilatation  of  the  wound,  and  filling 
it  with  oil  of  turpentine.  How  far  this  pradice  will 
be  confirmed  by  more  extenfive  experience,  we  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  determine.  We  may  only  obferve, 
that  a  very  contrary  praaice  has  been  recommended  as 
highly  fuccefsful  by  fome  praaitioners  in  Spain,  where 
tetanic  affeaions  are  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
confequence  of  flight  accidents.  T  here  gentle  emol¬ 
lients  are  ftrongly  recommended,  particularly  immerf- 
ing  the  wounded  part  in  tepid  oil  tor  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  or  fo  at  a  time,  and  repeating  this  application  at 
ftiort  intervals.  By  this  mode  many  cafes,  after  very 
alarming  appearances  had  taken  place,  are  faid  to  have 
been  completely  and  fpeedily  removed.  While  the 
practice  is  very  fimple,  it  appears  at  the  fame  time  m 
many  refpetts  very  rational,  and  may  perhaps  be  con- 
fidered  as  well  deferving  a  trial  in  the  firft  inftance. 

Genus  XLIX.  TRISMUS.  2g0 

The  Locked  Jaw. 

Trifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  117.  Lin.  124.  Sag.  gen.  223. 

Capiflrum,  Vog .  208. 

Sp.  I.  Trismus  nascentium.  agx 

Locked  Jaw  in  children  under  two  months  old. 

Trifmus  nafeentium,  Sauv.  fp.  Heijler  Comp. 

Med.  Prad.  cap.  xv.  §  10.  Cleghorn  on  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  Minorca,  1 11  trod.  p.  33.  Hofer.  in  Att. 
Helvet.  Tom.  I.  p.  65. 
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Spafmi.  This  diftemper  is  fo  clofely  conne^ed  with  the  te- 
tanus,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  accounted  a  fymptom 
of  the  tetanus  than  a  primary  difeafe.  We  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  difcufled  it  under  Tetanus. 

38*  Sp.  II.  The  Trismus  from  Wounds  or  Cold . 

**  Trifmus  traumaticus,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Lond '.  Med .  Obf. 
Vol.  I.  art.  I,  7.  Vol.  II.  34.  Vol.  III.  31. 
Voh  IV.  7. 

Angina  fpafmodica,  Sauv.  fp.  18.  Zwingeri,  Ad. 
Iielvet.  Tom.  III.  p.  319. 

Convulfio  a  nervi  pundura,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

Trifmus  catarrhalis,  Sauv.  fp.  15.  Hillary’s  Barba- 
does,  121.  L<?nd.  Med.  01 f  Vol.  IV.  7. 

The  internal  remedies  proper  in  all  cafes  of  the 
locked  jaw,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed,  have 
been  already  mentioned  under  Tetanus  :  the  external 
treatment  of  wounded  parts  which  may  give  occafion 
to  it  belongs  to  the  article  Surgery.  But  of  this  al- 
fo  we  have  offered  fome  obfervations  under  the  head 
of  Tetanus  ;  and,  indeed,  trifmus  may  be  confidered  as 
being  merely  an  incipient  tetanus,  or  rather  a  flight 
degree  of  that  difeafe.  ~~ 

Genus  L.  CONVULSIO. 

CONVULSIONS . 

Convulfio,  Sauv .  gen.  128.  Lin.  142.  Vog.  191. 
Sag.  gen.  235. 

Convulfio  univerfalis,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1. 

Hieranofos,  Lin.  144.  Dog.  190. 

Convulfio  habitualis,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Convulfio  intermittens,  Sauv.  fp.  16. 

Convulfio  hemitotonos,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

Convulfio  abdominis,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Convulfio  ab  inanitione,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Convulfio  ab  onanifmo,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Scelotyrbe  feftinans,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Defcription.  When  convulfions  attack  only  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  generally  attend¬ 
ed  with  fome  kind  of  paralyfis  at  the  fame  time,  by 
which  means  the  affeded  parts  are  alternately  con- 
vulfed  and  relaxed  ;  a  permanent  convulfion,  or  un¬ 
natural  contraction  of  particular  mufcles,  is  called  a 
fpafm  or  cramp.  Thefe  partial  convulfions  may  attack 
almoft  any  part  of  the  body  ;  and  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  fymptomatic,  in  fevers,  the  cholera  morbus,  &c. 
The  involuntary  ftartings  of  the  tendons,  the  picking 
of  the  bedclothes,  See.  in  acute  difeafes,  &c.  are  all 
of  them  convulfive  diforders.  Convulfions,  even  when 
molt  generally  extended,  differ  from  epilepfy  in  not 
being  attended  with  any  mental  affedion  or  abolition 
of  fenfe,  and  not  followed  by  the  fame  torpid  ftate. 

Cau/es.  Convulfions,  not  only  of  particular  parts, 
but  alfo  over  the  whole  body,  often  take  place  from 
caufes  not  very  evident.  Sometimes  they  feem  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  certain  delicacy  or  irritability  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  is  framed  with  fuch  exquifite  fenfibility 
as  to  be  ftrongly  affeded  by  the  (lighted;  caufes.  De¬ 
licate  women  are  often  fubjed  to  hyflerical  convul- 
fions,  and  alfo  hypochondriac  people.  Convulfions, 
however,  often  take  their  rife  from  wounds,  irritations 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  by  worms,  poifons,  vio¬ 
lent  cathartics  and  emetics,  &c.  $  and  very  often  they 
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are  fymptomatic,  as  in  dentition,  the  fmallpox,  and  Convulfio. 
many  kinds  of  fevers.  L  * 

Prognofis.  Except  in  fome  few  cafes,  convulfive  dif¬ 
orders  are  always  to  be  dreaded  ;  but  lefs  in  young 
people  than  in  fuch  as  are  advanced  in  life.  Tliofe 
which  attack  girls  under  the  age  of  puberty,  will  ge¬ 
nerally  ceafe  on  the  appearance  of  the  menfes  ;  and 
boys  have  likewife  a  chance  of  being  relieved  as  they 
advance  in  life  :  but  in  grown  up  people,  unlefs  the 
caufe  be  very  evident,  a  cure  is  hardly  to  be  expelled, 
efpecially  after  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  continuance. 

Cure .  The  treatment  is  very  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  epilepfy,  afterwards  to  be  confidered*:  but  a 
recovery  is  moil  frequently  obtained  by  the  removal 
of  the  exiliing  caufe. 

Genus  LI.  CHOREA.  284 

St  Virus’s  Dance. 

Scelotyrbe,  Sauv.  gen.  136.  Sag.  243. 

Chorea,  Lin.  139. 

Scelotyrbe  chorea  Viti,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

Chorea  St.  Viti,  Sydenh.  Sched.  Monit. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  (hows  itfelf  hr  ft  by  a  kind 
of  lamenefs  or  inftability  of  one  of  the  legs,  which 
the  patients  draw  after  them  in  a  ridiculous  manner  : 
nor  can  they  hold  the  arm  of  the  fame  fide  dill  for  a. 
moment  ;  fer  if  they  lay  it  on  their  bread,  or  any 
other  part  of  their  body,  it  is  immediately  forced  away 
by  a  convulfive  motion.  If  they  be  defirous  of  drink¬ 
ing,  they  ufe  a  number  of  odd  gediculations  before 
they  can  bring  the  cup  to  their  mouths,  becaufe  their 
arms  are  drawn  this  way  and  that  by  the  convulfions 
which  affed  them. 

Caufes ,  &c.  The  general  caufe  of  St  Vitus’s  dance 
is  a  debility  of  the  fydem  ;  and  hence  we  dnd  it  aN 
tacks  ojily  weakly  boys,  and  more  efpecially  girls, 
when  under  the  age  of  puberty.  But  the  particular 
caufes  determining  the  mufcles  to  be  affected  in  fuch 
and  fuch  a  manner  are  entirely  unknown. 

Prognofis.  As  this  diford er  fcarce  ever  attacks  any 
perfons  but  fuch  as  are  under  the  age  of  puberty,  there 
is  almod  a  certain  profped  of  its  being  then  cured, 
though  generally  the  diforder  is  eafily  removed  before 
that  time. 

Cure.  See  Epilepsy. 

Genus  LIE  RAPHANIA.  283 

Raphania,  Lin.  155.  Dog.  143.  Lin.  Amoen.  Acad. 

Vol,  VI. 

Convulfio  raphania,  Sauv .  fp.  7. 

Eclampfia  typhodes,  Sauv .  fp.  1.  Sennert.  de  febr. 

1.  iv.  cap.  16.  Gregor. Horf.  Oper.  Tom.  II.  1.  viii. 
obf.  22.  Brunner  in  Ephem.  Germ.  D.  iii.  A.  ii. 
obf.  224.  Willifch.  ibid.  cent.  vii.  obf.  13.  IVepfar . 
de  Affed.  Capitis,  obf.  120.  Brfauer  Samm- 
lung  1717,  Julio,  Septembri,  et  Decembr.  Ibid. 

1723,  Januar.  A.  N.  C.  Vol.  VII.  obf.  41* 
Bruckmann.  Com.  Norimb.  1 743 >  P*  5°* 

Defcription.  According  to  SauVages,  this  diflemper 
begins  with  a  laflitude  of  the  limbs,  tranfient  colds 
and  fhiverings,  pain  of  the  head,  and  anxieties  of  the 
praecordia.  Then  come  on  fpafmodic  ftartings  of  the 
fingers  and  feet  j  alfo  of  the  tendons  and  mufcles,  con- 
K  k  z  fpicuous 
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Spafmi.  fpicucus  below  the  Hein.  The  difeafe  is  attended  with 

' - - - '  heat,  fever,  delirium,  ftupor,  conftri&ion  of  the  bread, 

fuffocating  dyfpncea,  lofs  of  voice,  horrid  convulfions 
of  the  limbs,  preceded  by  a  formication,  or  feufation 
as  of  ants  or  other  fmall  infers  creeping  on  the  parts. 
In  this  date  of  the  difeafe,  the  convulfive  paroxyfms 
are  attended  with  mod  violent  pains  in  the  limbs,  vo¬ 
miting,  or  diarrhoea,  with  the  pading  of  worms,  third, 
and  in  young  people  an  unnatural  hunger.  It  conti¬ 
nues  from  ten  days  to  three  months.  About  the  ele¬ 
venth  or  twentieth  day,  fome  are  relieved  by  copious 
fweats,  or  purple  exanthemata  :  while  others  fall  into 
a  tabes,  with  dupor,  or  ftiffnefs  of  the  joints. 

Caufes,  & c.  This  difeafe  is  frequently  epidemic  in 
Suabia  and  other  parts  of  Germany  ;  where  it  is  faid 
to  be  produced  by  feeds  of  radifhes,  which  are  often 
mixed  with  rye  in  that  country  ;  and  from  this  fup- 
pofed  caufe  the  difeafe  takes  its  name.  It  is  alfo, 
however  a  very  common  opinion,  that  this  diieafe  de¬ 
pends  on  the  rye  ufed  in  diet  being  of  a  bad  quality, 
and  particularly  containing  a  large  proportion  of  what 
is  called  J purred  rye. 

Cure .  In  this  affe&ion,  alfo,  the  cure,  as  far  as  it 
has  yet  been  difeovered,  is  very  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  epilepfy,  the  difeafe  next  to  be  confidered. 

386  Genus  LIII.  EPILEPSIA. 

Falling-sickness. 

Epilepfia,  Sauv.  gen.  134.  Lin.  143-  Fog.  188. 

Sag.  gen.  24.  Boerh.  1071.  Hoffm..  III.  9.  Junch. 
54- 

Eclampfia,  Sauv.  gen.  133.  180.  Sag.  gen.  240. 

38 7  Sp.  I.  The  Cerebralis,  or  Epilepfy depending  on  an 

afte&ion  of  the  Brain. 

Epilepfia  pletliorica,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Eclampfia,  plethorica,  Sauv.  fp.  7* 

Epilepfia  cache&ica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

388  gp.  J.  The  Sympathica ,  or  Sympathetic  Epilepfy , 

with  a  fenfation  of  fomething  riling  from  a  certain 
part  of  the  body  towards  the  head. 

Epilepfia  fympathica,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Epilepfia  pedifyniptomatica,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

^ 9  Sp.  XI.  The  Occasional is,  or  Epilepfy  arifing  from 
various  irritating  caufes. 

Epilepfia  traumatica,  Sauv.,  fp.  13. 

Eclampfia  traumatica,  Sauv.  fp.  9., 

Epilepfia  a  dolore,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 

Epilepfia  rachialgica,  Sauv.  fp.  14.. 

Eclampfia  a  doloribus,  Sauv.  fp.  4., 

a,  Rachialgica. 

b,  Ab  otalgia.' 

c,  A  dentitione. 

Eclampfia  parturientium,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Eclampfia  verminofa,.  Sauv.  fp.  2- 
jEclampfia  ab  atropa,  Sauv.  fp.  1 1. 

Eclampfia  ab  oenanthe,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 

Eclampfia  a  cicuta,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Eclampfia  a  coriaria,  Sauv.  fp.  14. 

Epilepfia  exanthematica,  Sauv.  fp.  IK 
Epilepfia  cache&ica,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

Epilepfia  ftomachiea,  Sauv.  fp.. 
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Eclampfia  a  faburra,  Sauv.  fp.  5'. 

Epilepfia  a  pathemate,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Eclampfia  ab  inanitione,  Sauv.  fp.  8. 

Epilepfia  neophytorum,  Sauv.  fp.  15. 

Defcription.  The  epilepfy  often  attacks  fuddenly, 
and  without  giving  any  warning  :  but  more  frequently 
is  preceded  by  a  pain  in  the  head,  lafiitude,  fome  di- 
flurbance  of  the  fenfes,  unquiet  deep,  unufual  dread, 
dimnefs  of  figlit,  a  noife  in  the  ears,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  coldnefs  of  the  joints  ;  and  in  fome  there  is  a 
fenfation  of  formication,  or  a  cold  air,  &c.  afeending 
from  the  lower  extremities  towards  the  head.  In  the 
fit,  the  perfons  fall  fuddenly  to  the  ground  (whence  the 
name  of  the  f ailing  fichnefs),  frequently  with  a  violent 
cry.  The  thumbs  are  {hut  up  clofe  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  are  with  difficulty  taken  out  ;  the  eyes 
are  dillorted,  fo  that  nothing  but  the  whites  are  to  be 
feen  ;  all  fenfation  is  fufpended,  infomuch,  that  by  110 
fmell,  noife,  or  otherwife,  nor  even  by  pinching  the 
body,  can  they  be  brought  to  themfelves  ;  they  froth 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  hiding  kind  of  noife  ;  the  tongue 
is  frequently  lacerated  by  the  teeth,  and  there  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  convulfive  motion  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  the  limbs,  inftead  of  being  agitated  by 
convulfive  motions,  are  all  {tiff,  and  the  patients  are 
as  immoveable  as  a  ftatue.  In  children,  the  penis  is 
erected  ;  and  in  young  men  there  is  an  emiffion  of  the 
femen,  and  the  urine  is  often  thrown  out  to  a  confi- 
derable  diilance.  At  length  there  is  a  remiffion  of 
the  fymptoms,  and  the  patients  recover  after  a  longer 
or  fhorter  interval ;  when  they  complain  of  a  pain,  tor¬ 
por,  or  heavinefs  of  the  head,  with  a  lafiitude  of  all 
the  joints. 

Caufes ,  See.  The  diffe&ion  of  epileptic  fubje&shas 
ffiown  a  variety  of  morbid  appearances,  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  contributed  to  the  difeafe  ;  fuch  as, 
indurations  in  the  brain  or  meninges ;  caries  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  furface  of  the  cranium  ;  projections  of  the  bony 
fubilance  of  the  fame,  preffing  upon  the  brain  ;  collec¬ 
tions  of  ferum  or  purulent  matter,  and  earthy  concre¬ 
tions  within  the  fkull ;  belides  many  others  which  are 
recorded  by  Bonetus,  Morgagni,  and  Lieutaud.  Bqt- 
often  the  caufes  are  impoflible  to.  be  difeovered ;  for 
even  in  thofe  who  have  died  of  the  difeafe,  the  brain 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  nervous  fyftem  have  been  ap¬ 
parently  found.  The  difeafe  will  attack  ftrong-*  as  well 
as  weak  people  ;  and  in  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  it,, 
any  confiderable  excefs  in  drinking,  a  furfeit,  violent 
paflion,  or  venery,  &c.  will  certainly  bring  on  a  fit.- 
Some  have  epileptic  paroxyfms  returning  periodically 
after  confiderable  intervals  ;  and  the  difeafe  has  been 
thought  to  have  fome  dependence  on  the  pliafcs  of  the 
moon. 

Prognofis.  If  the  epilepfy  comes  on  before  the  time 
of  puberty,  there  are  fome  hopes  of  its  going  off  at; 
that  time.  But  it  is  a  bad  fign  when  it  attacks  about 
the  2 1  ft  year,  and  ftiil  worfe  if  the  fits  grow  more  fre¬ 
quent  y  for  then  the  animal  fundlions  are  often  deftioy-- 
ed,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  mind,  and  the  patient  be-« 
comes  ftupid  and  foolifh.  Sometimes  it  will  terminate 
in  melancholy  or  niadnefs,  and  fometimes  in  a'  mortal 
apoplexy  or  palfy.  It  has  fometimes,  however,  been 
obferved,  that  epilepfies  have  been  removed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cutaneous.  difeafes?  as  the.  itch,  fmallpox*. 

meaflesj 


Pra&ice, 

Epilepfia. 
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Spufini.  meafles,  &c.  While  the  clifeafe  is  recent,  therefore, 

v— -V - '  we  are  not  to  aefpair  of  a  cure  ;  but  if  it  be  of  long 

{landing,  or  hereditary,  there  is  very  little  reafon  to 
expedl  that  it  can  be  removed. 

Cure .  From  the  fymptoms  occurring  in  epilepfy, 
which  confift  of  involuntary  convulfive  motions,  and 
an  affedtion  of  the  mental  powers,  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  the  fit  immediately  depends  on  the  in¬ 
duction  of  fome  peculiar  adlion  of  the  brain  ;  but  that 
convulfions  may  enfue  from  this  caufe,  it  would  feem 
neceffary  that  there  fhould  alfo  occur  a  peculiar  dif- 
polition  to  adlion  in  the  moving  fibres.  On  this 
ground  then,  we  may  fuppofe  the  cure  to  be  chiefly 
expedled  on.  one  of  two  principles  ;  either  by  our  be¬ 
ing  able  to  prevent  the  peculiar  adlion  of  the  brain, 
or  to  remove  the  difpolition  to  adlion  in  the  moving 
fibres.  The  firil  is  chiefly  to  be  accomplifhed  by  the 
removal  of  irritating  caufes,  by  preventing  their  in¬ 
fluence  from  being  propagated  to  the  brain,  when  they 
are  applied  to  remote  parts  ;  or  by  counteracting 
their  influence,  from  inducing  in  the  brain  a  flate  of 
adlion  different  from  that  to  which  they  give  rife. 
The  fecond  end  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  diminifh- 
ing  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  energy,  and  by 
flrengthening  the  tone  of  the  moving  fibres.  It  mufl, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  in  all  convulfive  diforders, 
excepting  thofe  which  are  cured  by  nature  about  the 
time  of  puberty,  the  cure  by  artificial  means  is  very 
difficult.  Numberlefs  fpecifics  have  been  recommend¬ 
ed,  but  all  of  them  have  failed  of  anfwering  the  ex¬ 
pectation.  When  the  caufe  can  be  difeovered,  that 
mufl  be  removed.  In  other  cafes,  the  cold  bath,  va¬ 
lerian  root,  cailor,  mufk,  opium,  the  fetid  gums,  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  nervous  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicines,  have  been  recommended  :  but 
none  of  thefe,  or  indeed  any  combination  of  them, 
have  been  found  generally  ufeful  ;  though  the  {light¬ 
er,  or  fymptomatic  cafes,  may  often  be  removed  by 
them. 

Of  late  the  calx ,  improperly  called  the  Jlowers ,  of 
zinc,  have  obtained  fuch  reputation  in  convulfive  dif¬ 
orders  as  to  be  received  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  under  the  title  of  zincum  ujlum .  They  were, 
propofed  by  Dr  Gaubius  as  an  antifpafmodic,  in  his 
Adverfaria;  and  their  efficacy  has  fince  been  confirmed 
by  various  obfervations.  In  an  inaugural  differtation 
publilhed  by  Dr  Hart  at  Leyden,  the  medical  virtues 
of  the  flowers  of  zinc  are  confidered.  He  obferves, 
that  they  have  long  been  ufed  externally,  chiefly  for  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  eyes  from  acrid  lymph.  Glauber 
firft  propofed  the  internal  ufe  of  them  ;  and  Gaubius 
difeovered  them  to  be  the  remedy  of  a  celebrated 
empiric  Luddemannus,  which  lie  flyled  his  luna  jixata. 
After  this  he  exhibited  them  with  fuccefs  in  convul¬ 
five  and  fpafmodic  difeafes.  Dr  Hart  fuppofes,  that 
they  adt  either  as  abforbents,  or  as  poffeffing  a  fpeci- 
fic  virtue  :  but  is  a  llrong  advocate  for  their  efficacy, 
on  whatever  principles  they  may  operate  ;  and,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  opinion,  relates  feven  cafes  in  which  they 
proved  fuccefsful.  A  girl  of  17  years  of  age  was 
feized  with  a  flight  chorea  from  a  fright  ;  and  when 
the  difeafe  had  continued  fix  days,  fhe  began  to 
take  the  flowers  of  zinc,  by  which  her  diforder 
was  removed  in  lefs  than  three  weeks.  Her  cure 
required  only  16  grains  of  the  calx.  In  a  few  months 
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the  complaints  returned,  from  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  were  Fpflepfia. 
removed  by  four  grains  of  the  medicine  divided  into '  "v  ' 
ten  dofes. — A  boy  of  about  four  years  old,  labouring 
under  a  real  epilepfy,  fufpedled  to  be  hereditary,  was 
cured  by  a  grain  of  the  flowers  of  zinc  taken  every 
day  for  fome  time. — A  man  50  years  old,  thrown  into 
convulfions  from  a  violent  paffion,  was  cured  by  a  grain 
of  the  calx  taken  every  two  hours.  The  difeafe  had 
gone  off  upon  venefedtion  and  the  ufe  of  fome  other  re¬ 
medies  ;  but  returned  again  in  two  weeks,  when  it  was 
finally  removed  by  the  zinc.  The  two  lafl  cafes  are 
related  from  Dr  Gaubius,  .who  affirms  that  he  has  ufed 
the  flowers  of  zinc  in  cafes  of  the  chincough,  hyflenc 
hiccough,  and  fpafmus  cynicus  ;  that  they  frequently 
did  more  than  other  medicines,  but  were  by  no  means 
fuccefsful  in  every  cafe.  The  other  cures  mentioned 
by  Dr  Hart  are  fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  faw  a  confirmed  epi¬ 
lepfy  cured  by  this  medicine. 

In  the  firil  volume  of  the  1 Edinburgh  Medical  Commen¬ 
taries,  we  have  an  account  by  Mr  Benjamin  Bell, 
of  a  man  afflidled  with  a  confirmed  epilepfy,  who 
was  confiderably  relieved  by  the  flowers  of  zinc. 

He  was  about  35  years  of  age,  and  had  been  fub- 
jedl  to  the  difeafe  for  10  years.  At  firft  the  pa- 
roxyfms  did  not  return  oftener  than  once  a  month  ;  but 
becoming  gradually  more  frequent,  they  came  at  lafl 
to  be  in  a  manner  continual,  infomuch  that  lie  would 
have  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  attacks  in  a  day,  and  very 
feldom  had  an  interval  of  24  hours.  His  memory  and. 
judgment  were  fo  much  impaired,  that  he  could  fcarce 
anfwer  a  queflion  diflindlly.  He  had  ufed  a  great 
variety  of  medicines  without  any  benefit.  About 
three  years  before  applying  to  Mr  Bell,  he  had' 
violent  rheumatic  pains  in  liis  limbs,  which  left  fuch* 
an  extreme  debility  that  he  was  never  afterwards  able 
to  get  out  of  bed  without  the  afliflance  of  two  or 
three  people. 

On  the  2 2d  of  October  1772,  Mr  Bell  found  him  in 
the  above-mentioned  condition,  and  preferibed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

]y>  Flor.  Zinc .  gr.  xxiv. 

Ext .  Gent .  5i.  M.  f.  maff.  et  divid.  in  pill.  xxiv.  cap  1. 
m.  et  v. 

He  continued  to  take  two  pills  a-day  till  the  firft  of/ 
November,  without  any  fenfible  benefit.  The  dofe  was 
then  doubled,  and  continued  till  the  12th  ;  when  the' 
fits,  though  equally  violent,  became  lefs  frequent.  The 
medicine  was  gradually  augmented  to  ten  pills  thrice  a- 
day  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  his  memory  and* 
underftanding  returned,  the  fits  became  much  {lighter 
and  lefs  frequently  repeated,  though  the  difeafe  could; 
not  be  radically  fubdued. 

In  a  young  man  labouring  under  the  epilepfy,  in 
whom  the  fits  were  preceded  by  an  aura  epileptica ,  or 
fenfation  like  air  arifing  from  the  infide  of  the  knee- 
joint,  the  difeafe  was  alfo  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

Dr  Percival  relates  fome  cafes  of  epilepfy  which 
feem  to  have  been  cured  by  the  flowers  of  zinc  ;  and 
in  other  cafes,  where  the  difeafe  was  not  entirely  remov¬ 
ed  by  it,  the  fpafms  were  neverthelefs  much  mitigated.* 

He  did  not  obferve  that  it  promoted  any  evacuation  ; 
excepting  that  in  fome,  upon  being  firft  taken,  it  occa-- 
fioned  a  little  ficknefs,  which  went  off  with  a  flooh. 

He  adds,  that  thofe  apothecaries  who  do  not  prepare 
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Spafmi.  this  medicine  themfelves,  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
impofed  upon,  as  it  is  fometimes  a  mere  corrolion  of 
the  zinc  by  an  acid,  and  even  imperfc&ly  wafhed. 

The  good  effe&s  of  calcined  zinc  as  an  antifpafmo- 
die  are  alfo  attefted  by  Dr  Haygarth  of  Chefter  and 
Dr  White  of  York.  The  former  gives  a  teft  of  their 
goodnefs  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  tliofe  who  do  not 
prepare  them,  namely,  that  the  true  flowers  of  zinc, 
when  ftrongly  heated,  become  yellow,  but  reaffume 
their  white  colour  on  being  allowed  to  cool.  The  lat¬ 
ter  gives  a  cafe  of  hieranofos,  or  ftrange  convulflons  of 
almoft  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body,  cured  by  zinc,  af¬ 
ter  a  number  of  other  remedies  had  failed.  The  pa¬ 
tient,  however,  had  been  formerly  much  relieved  by 
Ward's  antimonial  pill. 

In  Dr  Home’s  clinical  experiments  and  hiftories, 
alfo,  calcined  zinc  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
found  ferviceable  upon  trial  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh.  Of  the  other  principal  remedies  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  epilepfy  and  other 
convulfive  diforders  allied  to  it,  we  have  the  following 
account  by  the  fame  author. 

1.  The  cold-bath  was  tried  in  one  who  liad  a  convul¬ 
five  diforder  of  one  fide,  but  the  fymptoms  were  ren¬ 
dered  much  worfe  by  it. 

2.  Fenefeftion.  Not  to  be  depended  on  in  convulfions. 

3.  Electricity.  In  two  convulfive  cafes  was  of  no 
fervice. 

4.  Epifpajlics.  Do  not  feem  to  be  powerful  anti- 

fpafmodics.  , 

5.  Valerian .  In  nine  convulfive  cafes,  for  which 
this  remedy  hath  been  reckoned  almoft  a  fpecific,  it 
not  only  made  no  cure,  but  could  fcarcely  be  reckoned 
to  do  any  good.  Dr  Home  fuppofes  that  it  ads  as 
a  bitter  tonic,  fometliing  like  the  ferpentaria  Firgini- 
ana .  Though  much  ufed  at  prefent,  he  tells  us  it  has 
always  appeared  to  him  a  weak,  often  a  hurtful,^  me¬ 
dicine. 

6.  Mujk.  Six  convulfive  patients  treated  with  large 
dofes  of  this  remedy,  were  neither  cured  nor  in  the  leaft 
relieved. 

7.  Cajlor  feems  to  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
formerly  put  in  it.  It  is  indeed  poffefled  of  a  fedative 
power,  and  therefore  may  be  ufeiul  in  fpafmodic  fe- 
verifh  cafes. 

8.  Afafcetida  has  confiderable  antifpafmodic  powers, 
but  is  not  always  fuccefsful.  It  heats  and  quickens 
the  pulfe  ;  and  is  therefore  improper  in  cafes  attended 
with  inflammation.  It  difagrees  with  fome  from  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  conftitution  ;  exciting  pain  in  the  ftomach, 
and  vomiting  ;  but  this  can  be  known  only  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  medicine. 

9.  Cortex  Peruvianus.  Of  feven  fpafmodic  cafes, 
fix  were  either  cured  or  mitigated.  An  epilepfy  of 
eight  years  {landing  was  very  much  relieved  by  taking 
the  bark  for  a  month,  and  one  of  two  years  Handing 
by  taking  it  for  ten  days.  But  the  medicine  is  of  a 
heating  nature,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  employed 
in  cafes  attended  with  inflammatory  fymptoms. 

10.  Peony  root  was  given  to  two  epileptic  patients 
without  the  leaft  fucceis. 

11.  Vifcus  quercinus,  or  mifletoe,  was  given  in  the 
quantity  of  two  fcruples  five  times  a-day  to  an  epilep¬ 
tic  patient,  without  fuccefs. 

12.  ExtraCtum  hyofeiami  was  given  to  an  epileptic 
patient,  to  one  afflicted  with  the  hemitotono#,  and  to 
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one  who  laboured  under  the  hyfteric  arfe&ion,  without  Epilepfa, 
the  leaft  good  efted.  — y-w 

13.  Folia  anrantiorum  were  exhibited  with  the  like 
bad  fuccefs.  Five  drachms  of  the  powdered  leaves 
were  taken,  at  once  without  any  fenfible  effed. 

14.  Cardamine  pratenfrs,  in  three  epileptic  cafes,  way* 
not  attended  with  any  fuccefs. 

15.  Opium  did  no  good. 

16.  Cuprum  ammoniacale  made  no  cure  in  four  cafes 
of  epilepfy  in  which  it  was  tried. 

That  in  many  cafes  all  thefe  remedies  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  without  fuccefs,  is  not  to  be  denied  :  and  in¬ 
deed  it  may  with  confidence  be  afterted,  that  a  great 
majority  of  cafes  of  epilepfy  are  incurable  by  any  re¬ 
medy  that  has  yet  been  difeovered.  At  the  fame  time, 
as  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  fome  of  them 
have  fucceeded  at  leaft  in  certain  cafes,  the  more  power¬ 
ful  may  always  be  confidered  as  deferving  a  fair  trial. 

The  cuprum  ammoniacum,  in  particular,  feems  well 
entitled  to  the  attention  of  pra&itioners  ;  for  though 
it  be  a  medicine  of  great  activity,  yet  under  prudent 
adminiftration  it  may  be  employed  even  with  very 
young  fubjeds  without  any  hazard  ;  and  in  feveral  in¬ 
veterate  cafes,  which  had  obftinately  refilled  other  me¬ 
dicines,  it  has  brought  about  a  complete  recovery. 
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Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 

Palpi tatio,  Sauv.  gen.  130.  Lin.  132.  Fog.  213. 

Sag.  237.  Hoffni .  III.  83.  Junck.  33. 

The  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  fometimes  fo  vio¬ 
lent,  that  it  may  be  heard  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

It  may  proceed  from  a  bad  conformation  of  the  heart 
itfelf,  or  fome  of  the  large  veflels.  It  may  alfo  be 
occasioned  by  wounds  or  abfeefles  in  the  heart ;  or  it 
may  proceed  from  polypous  concretions  or  offifications 
of  that  vifcus,  or  from  plethora,  fear,  or  fpafmodic 
affedions  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  When  it  proceeds 
from  difeafes  of  the  heart  or  large  veflels,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  incurable.  In  fpafmodic  cafes,  the  remedies 
above  related  may  be  ufed.  If  the  patient  be  pletho¬ 
ric,*  bleeding  will  probably  remove  the  diforder,  at  leaft 
for  the  prefent. 

Genus  LV.  ASTHMA.  *9X 

Afthma,  Sauv.  gen.  145.  Lin.  161.  Fog.  268. 

Sag.  gen.  282. 

Afthma  convuifivum,  et  fpafmodico-flatulentum, 

Hojfm.  III.  94. 

Afthma  fpafticum,  Junck.  tab.  51. 

Sp.  I.  Spontaneous  Asthma . 

Afthma  humidnm,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Flatulentum,  Floye r 
on  the  Afthma,  chap.  i. 

Afthma  convuifivum,  Sauv .  fp.  2.  Willis  Pharm. 
rat.  P.  II.  fed.  i.  cap.  12. 

Aftlima  hyilericum,  Sauv.  fp.  3*  Floyer  on  the 
Afthma,  chap.  i. 

Afthma  ftomachicum,  Sauv.  fp.  8.  Floyer ,  Scheme 
of  the  fpecies  of  Afthma.  Periodic  Afthma,  6. 

Orthopncca  fpafmodica,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Orthopncea  hyfterica,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Sp.  II.  The  Exanthematic  Asthma. 

Afthma  exantliematicum,  Sauv.  fp.  11. 

Afthma  cachedicum,  Sauv.  fp.  13. 

Sp.  Ill* 
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Spafmi.  Sp.  III.  The  Plethoric  Asthma* 

Aflhma  plethoricum,  Sauv*  ip.  15. 

The  aflhma  is  a  chronic  difeafe,  which  may  conti¬ 
nue  to  give  very  great  dilirel's,  at  intervals,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  years.  Sir  John  Floyer,  when 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  treatife,  had  laboured  under 
repeated  paroxyfms  for  thirty  years. 

The  common  diflin&ion  is  into  humul  and  dry  ;  the 
former  is  accompanied  with  an  expectoration  of  mucus 
or  purulent  matter,  but  the  latter  is  not.  In  the  ge¬ 
nuine  humoral  aflhma,  the  patients  are  obliged  to  lean 
forward  ;  the  infpiration  is  lhort  and  fpafmodic  ;  and 
the  expiration  very  flow. 

Aflhmatic  perfons  have  generally  fome  warning  of 
the  attack,-  from  a  languor,  lofs  of  appetite,  oppref- 
fion,  and  fwelling  of  the  flomach  from  flatulence, 
which  precede  the  fit  ;  but  it  is  nfually  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  that  the  violent  difficulty  of  breathing 
comes  on. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxyfm  is  uncertain,  as  it  will 
fometimes  terminate  in  three  or  four  hours,  while  at 
other  times  it  will  continue  for  as  many  days  ;  nay, 
it  has  been  known  to  lafl  three  weeks  without  inter- 
miffion.  While  it  fubfifls,  the  patient  is  in  very  great 
diflrefs,  not  being  able  to  lie  in  bed,  nor  fcarcely  to 
fpeak  or  expectorate,  fo  great  is  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  and  yet,  notwithflanding  all  this  apparent 
interruption  to  the  free  paflage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  an  inflammation  here  feldom  or  never  fu- 
pervenes  a  fit  of  the  aflhma.  As  the  paroxyfm  wears 
off,  and  the  breathing  becomes  free,  there  is  more  or 
lefs  of  an  expectoration  of  mucus  ;  and  the  urine, 
from  being  pale  and  limpid,  becomes  high  coloured, 
and  lets  fall  a  copious  fediment. 

In  order  to  obtain  relief  in  the  fit,  we  mull  fome¬ 
times  bleed,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould 
forbid,  and  repeat  it  according  to  the  degrees  of 
firength  and  fulnefs  :  a  purging  clyfler,  with  a  fblu- 
tion  of  afafeetida,  mull  be  immediately  injected  ;  and 
if  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  fhould  not  fpeedily 
abate,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  bfiftering  plater  to 
the  neck  or  breail. 

In  the  height  of  the  paroxyfm,  an  emetic  might  be 
followed  by  dangerous  fymptoms,  as  it  would  increafe 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  head; 
but  vomiting  will  often  prevent  a  fit  of  the  aflhma, 
efpecially  if  the  flomach  fhould  chance  to  be  loaded 
with  any  fort  of  faburra.  A  very  llrong  infufion  of 
roafled  coffee  has  been  found  to  give  eafe  in  an  aflh¬ 
matic  paroxyfm. 

Sir  John  Pringle  fays  it  is  the  befl  abater  of  the  pa¬ 
roxyfms  of  the  periodic  aflhma  that  he  has  feen.  The 
coffee  ought  to  be  of  the  befl  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and 
mivde  very  flrong  immediately  after  grinding  it.  He 
commonly  ordered  an  ounce  for  one  cUfh  ;  which  is 
to  be  repeated  frefh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour ;  and  which  is  to  be  taken  without  milk 
or  fugar.  The  medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by 
Mufgrave  in  his  treatife  de  Arthridite  anomala ;  but  he 
firfl  heard  ol  it  from  a  phyfician  in  Litchfield,  who  had 
been  informed  by  the  old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir 
John  I'loyer,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  kept  free 
from,  or  at  leall  lived  eafy  under,  his  aflhma,  from  the 
ufe  of  very  llrong  coffee.  This  difeovery,  it  feems,  he 
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made  after  the  publication  of  his  book  upon  that  dif¬ 
eafe;  Dr  Fercival  fays  he  has  frequently  directed  cof¬ 
fee  in  the  aflhma  with  great  fuccefs. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  fit,  perfons  fubjeCl  to  the  aflh¬ 
ma,  efpecially  the  humid  fpecies,  fliould  take  emetics 
from  time  to  time.  An  infufion  of  tobacco  is  an  eme¬ 
tic  that  has  been  faid  to  be  very  ferviceable  in  fome 
aflhmatic  cafes;  but  its  operation  is  both  fo  diflrefling 
and  fo  dangerous,  that  it  will  never  probably  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  common  ufe  as  an  emetic;  and  fmoking  or 
chewing  the  fame  has  been  known  to  prevent  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  feverity  of  the  paroxyfms.  Aflhmatic 
patients  may  alfo  ufe  the  lac  ammonia ci ,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  oxymel  fcilUticum  and  vinum  an- 
itmoniak,  with  a  view  to  promote  expectoration  ;  or 
the  gum  ammoniac,  and  others  of  fimilar  virtues,  may 
be  formed  into  pills,  and  combined  with  foap,  as  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  dyfpncea  pituitofa  ;  or  a  mafs  may  be 
compofed  of  afafeetida  and  balfam  of  Tolu,  with  fyrup 
of  garlic  ;  and  thefe  pills  may  ho  waflied  down  by  a 
medicated  wine,  impregnated  with  fquills,.horfe-radiffi 
root,  and  milliard  feed  ;  or  a  flrong  bitter  infufion, 
with  a  little  antimonial  wine. 

In  fome  cafes  crude  mercury  will  be  found  fervice-- 
able  ;  in  others  flowers  of  fulphur,  made  into  an  elec¬ 
tuary  with  honey  or  fyrup  of  garlic  ;  and  if,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  a  coflive  habit  fliould 
prevail,  it  will  be  neceflary,  from  time  t‘o  time,  to  give 
a  few  grains  of  pills  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  foap  and 
aloes,  or  a.  mafs  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcammony, 
and  foap. 

The  dry  or  fpafmodic  ajlhma,  during  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  fit,  is  befl  relieved  by  opiates  ;  and 
fometimes  very  large  dofes  are  required.  Butin  order 
to  obtain  permanent  relief,  nothing  is  found' to  anfwcr 
better  than  ipecacuanha  in  fmall  dofes.  Three,  five,, 
eight,  or  ten  grains,  according  to  the  firength  and 
conilitution  of  the  patient,  given  every  other  day, 
have  been  productive  of  the  happiefl  effe&s  ;  aCting 
fometimes  as  an  evacuant,  pumping  up  the  vifcicL 
phlegm ;  at  others,  as  an  antifpafmodic  or  fedative. 

I  flues  are  generally  recommended  in  both  fpecies,  and: 
will  often  be  found  ufeful. 

Changes  of  weather  are  nfually  felt  very  fenfibly  by* 
aflhmatic  people,  who  in  general  cannot  live  with  to¬ 
lerable  eafe  in  the  atmofphere  of  large  cities  ;  though 
we  fhall  fometimes  meet  with  patients  who  agree  bet¬ 
ter  with  this  air,  which  is  fo  replete  with  grofs  efflu¬ 
via  of  various  kinds,  than  with  the  pureil  that  can  be 
found  in  country  fituations.  And. fome  are  found  who 
breathe  with  the  moll  eafe  in  a  crowded  room,  with  a 
fire  and  candles. 

A  light  diet  of  meats  that  are.  eafy  of  digeftion,  and 
not  flatulent,  is  requiiite  for  aflhmatic  people;, and  the 
exercife  of  riding  is  indifpenfably  neceflary. 

.  When  the  aflhma  is  found  to  depend  on  fome  other 
difeafe,  whether  it  be  the  gout  or  an  intermittent  fe¬ 
ver,  or  when  it  proceeds  from  the  {hiking  in  of  fome 
cutaneous  eruption,  regard  mufl  always  be  had  to  the 
primary  difeafe  :  thus,  in  the  ajlhma  arthriticum ,  fina- 
pifms  to  the  feet,  or  bliflering,  will  be  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceflary,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  And  when  the  dregs  of  an  ague  give  rife  to  an. 
aflhma,  which  is  termed  febnculofum ,  and  invades  at 
regular  intervals,  we  mufl  have  recourfe  to  the  Peru- 
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vian  bark.  The  aflhma  exanthematicum  will  require 
blifters  or  iffues,  to  give  vent  to  the  acrid  matters 
which  were  repelled  from  the  furface  of  the  body  ; 
and  courfes  of  fulphureous  waters,  goat’s  whey,  and 
fweetening  diet  drinks,  or  perhaps  mercurial  alteratives, 
in  order  to  correft  the  fharpnefs  of  the  juices. 
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Genus  LVI.  DYSPNCEA. 

1  Habitual  Difficulty  of  Breathing . 

Dyfpncea,  Sauv.  gen.  144.  Lin .  160.  Vog .  267* 

Sag .  251.  Junck.'  32. 

LSp.  I.  The  Catarrhal  Dyspnoea . 

Afthma  catarrhale,  Sauv .  fp.  16. 

Afthma  pneumonicum,  Willis  Pharm.  rat.  P.  li» 

fed.  i.  cap.  12.  .  x 

Afthma  pituitofum,  Hojfm .  Ill*  fed.  iu  cap.  2.  $  3. 
Afthma  pneumodes,  Sauv .  fp.  17. 

This  is  readily  known  by  the  fymptoms  of  pneumo¬ 
nia  and  catarrh  attending  it,  and  to  the  removal  o 
thefe  fymptoms  the  care  of  the  phyfician  muft  be  prin¬ 
cipally  direded. 

Sp.  II.  The  Dry  Dyspnoea . 

Dyfpncea  a  tuberculia,  ahydatibus,  &c.  Sauv.  fp.  2, 
4,  5>  20. 

Orthopncea  a  lipomate,  Sauv .  fp.  18. 

This-is  generally  accompanied  with  a  phthifiS  pul- 
monalis  ;  but  Sauvages  mentions  one  fpecies  of  phthi- 
fis  to  which  the  dry  dyfpncea  feems  more  particularly 
to  belong.  The  patients  fall  away  by  degrees,  and 
have  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  continual  thirit, 
and  little  or  no  fpitting.  When  opened  after  death, 
their  lungs  ate  found  not  to  be  ulcerated,  but  lhrivel- 
led  and  contraded  as  if  they  had  been  fmoke -dried. 
Goldfmitlis  and  cliemifts  are  faid  to  be  fubjeft  to  this 
difeafe  by  reafon  of  the  vapours  they  draw  m  with 
their  breath.  Sauvages  doth  not  mention  any  par¬ 
ticular  remedy.  Shortnefs  of  breath  arifing  rom  tu¬ 
bercles,  as  they  are  termed,  or  a  fcirrhous  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  are  difperfed  through 
the  lungs,  is  commonly  found  in  fcorphulous  habits, 
and  may  be  diftinguithed  by  the  concomitancy  of  thole 
external  fwellings  and  appearances  which  particularly 
mark  the  fcrophula.  This  fpecies,  of  dyfpncea  generally 
ends  in  a  phthifis.  Courfes  of  goat’s  whey,  and  of 
lea  water  have  been  known  to  do  fervice ;  but  it  mult 
be  confelfed,  that  a  perfeft  cure  is  feldom  obtained, 
llfues  are  of  ufe  in  thefe  cafes,  as  they  appear  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  effetts  of  an  over  fulnefs,  if  it  Ihould  hap¬ 
pen  at  any  time  to  fupervene, 

Sp.  III.  Dyspnoea  from  Changes  in  the  Weather. 

(Sauv.  fp.  12.) 

This  feems  to  be  a  difeafe  entirely  fpafmodic,  and 
the  antifpafmodics  already  related  are  accordingly  in- 
dicated. 

Sp.  IV.  The  Dyspnoea  from  Earthy  Subjlances 
formed  in  the  Lungs . 

Sauvages  mentions  this  difeafe  as  much  more  com¬ 
mon  in  brutes  than  in  the  human  race  :  but  Dr  Cullen 
mentions  his  having  feen  fome  inftances  of  it ;  and  we 
have  feveral  accounts  by  different  authors  01  calculous 


matters  being  coughed  up  by  people  labouring  under 
a  dyfpnoea,  and  threatened  with  confumption.  In' 
three  cafes  of  this  kind  which  fell  under  Dr  Cullen’s 
infpeftion,  there  was  no  appearance  of  earthy  or  ftony 
concretions  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  cal¬ 
careous  matter  was  coughed  up  frequently  with  a  little 
blood,  fometimes  with  mucus  only,  and  fometimes 
with  pus.  In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  an  exquifite  phthi¬ 
fis  came  on,  and  proved  mortal  :  in  the  ether  two 
the  fymptoms  of  phthifis  were  never  fully  formed;  and 
after  fome  time,  merely  by  a  milk  diet  and  avoiding 
irritation,  the  patients  entirely  recovered. 

Sauvages  alfo  greatly  recommends  milk  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  foap  for  diffolving  the  concretions.  The 
reafon  why  brutes  are  more  fubjeft  to  thefe  pulmo¬ 
nary  calculi  than  mankind,  is,  that  they  very  feldom 
cough,  and  thus  the  ftagnating  mucus  or  lymph  con¬ 
cretes  into  a  kind  of  gypfeous  matter. 

Sp.  V.  The  Watery  Dyspnoea . 

Dyfpncea  pituitofa,  Sauv .  fp.  1. 

Orthopncea  ab  hydropneumonia,  Sauv .  fp.  12. 

This  may  arife  from  too  great  a  defluxion  of  mucus 
on  the  lungs,  or  from  an  effufion  of  ferum,  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  pneumonia.  The  treatment  of  the 
difeafe  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already 
faid  under  the  heads  of  Pneumonia,  Catarrh,  Empye¬ 
ma,  &c. 

Sp.  VI.  The  Dyspnoea  from  Corpulency . 

Orthopncea  a  pinguedine,  Sauv.  fp.  6. 

There  have  been  many  inftances  of  fuffocaaon  and 
death  occafioned  by  too  great  corpulency.  Thefe  ta- 
tal  effefts,  however,  may  be  almoft  always  avoided  it 
the  perfons  have  refolution  to  perfift.in  an  aftive  and 
very  temperate  courfe  of  life  ;  avoiding  animal  iood, 
much  fleep,  and  ufing  a  great  deal  of  exercife.  In  the 
third  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations,  however, 
there  is  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  internal  obehty 
which  neither  (bowed  itfelf  externally,  nor  could  be 

removed  by  any  medicines. 

Other  fpecies  of  dyfpnoea  have  been  coniidered  un¬ 
der  Phthisis.  It.  is  frequently  fymptomatic  of  dif- 
ceafes  of  the  heart  and  large  veffels,  or  fwellings  ot  the 
abdomen,  &c. 

Genus  LVII.  PERTUSSIS. 

Chincough. 

Pertuffis,  Sydenham ,  Ed.  Leid.  p.  200,  3*^* 

Huxham  de  acre,  ad  ann.  1732. 

Tuffis  convulfiva,  live  ferina,  Hojfm.  III.  m- 

Tuffis  ferina,  Sauv.  fp.  10.  Sag.  fp.  10. 

Tuffis  convulfiva,  Sauv.  fp.  n*  Sag.  fp.  n- 

Amphimerina  tufficulofa,  Sauv.  fp.  13- 

Defeription^  This  difeafe  comes  on  at  firft  like  a  com¬ 
mon  cold  ;  but  is  from  the  beginning  attended  with  a 
greater  degree  of  dyfpncea  than  is  common  in  catarrh ; 
and  there  fs  a  remarkable  affeftion  of  the  eyes,  as  if 
they  were  fwelled,  and  a  little  puflied  out  of  their 
lockets.  Bv  degrees  the  fits  of  coughing  become 
longer  and  more  violent,  till  at  laft  tliey  are  plainly 
convulfive,  fo  that  for  a  confiderable  time  the  patient 
cannot  refpire,  and  when  at  laft  he  recovers  his  breath, 
infpiration  is  performed  with  a  thrill  kind  of  noife  hke 
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Spafml  the  crowing*  of  a  cock.  This  kind  of  infpiration  ferves 
w-v* '  only  as  an  introduction  to  another  convulfive  fit  of 
coughing,  which  is  in  like  manner  followed  by  another 
infpiration  of  the  fame  kind ;  and  thus  it  continues 
for  fome  time,  very  often  till  the  patient  vomit,  which 
puts  an  end  to  the  paroxyfm  at  that  time.  Thefe  pa- 
roxyfms  are  attended  with  a  violent  determination  of 
the  blood  towards  the  head,  fo  that  the  veffels  become 
extremely  turgid,  and  blood  not  unfrequently  flows 
from  the  mouth  and  nofe.  The  difeafe  is  tedious, 
and  often  continues  for  many  months.  It  is  not  com¬ 
monly  attended  with  fever. 

Cau/es,  6c c.  The  chincough  is  an  infc&ious  difor- 
der,  and  very  often  epidemic  :  but  the  nature  of  the 
contagion  is  not  underftood ;  at  lead  it  is  no  farther 
underftood  than  that  of  fmallpox,  meafles,  or  fimi- 
lar  epidemics.  We  well  know  that  it  is  from  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  fpecific  contagion  alone  that  this  difeafe,  as 
well  as  the  others  above  mentioned,  can  arife.  But 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  any  of  them,  we  are 
totally  in  the  dark.  It  generally  attacks  children,  or 
adults  of  a  lax  habit,  making  its  attack  frequently  in 
the  fpring  or  autumn  ;  at  the  fame  time,  when  this 
contagion  is  introduced  into  any  town,  village,  or 
neighbourhood,  it  will  rage  epidemically  at  any  fea- 
fon.  Thofe  alone  are  affe&ed  with  this  difeafe  who 
have  never  before  been  fubjeCted  to  it.  For  in  this 
affeCtion,  as  well  as  in  fmallpox,  having  had  the  dif¬ 
eafe  once,  gives  defence  againfl  future  contagion.  E- 
very  individual,  however,  does  not  feem  to  be  equally 
readily  affeCted  with  this  contagion  ;  like  other  con¬ 
tagious  difeafes  occuring  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  it 
may  naturally  be  expeCted  to  be  more  frequent  among 
children  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  But  many, 
though  frequently  expofed  to  contagion,  are  yet  not 
affeCted  with  the  difeafe  ;  and  thofe  children  who  live 
upon  unwholefome  watery  food,  or  breathe  unwhole- 
fome  air,  are  mo'll  liable  to  its  attacks,  and  fuffer 
moil  from  them.  In  general  it  has  been  conclud¬ 
ed,  that  whatever  weakens  the  folids,  or  tends  to 
bring  on  a  diffolution  of  the  fluids,  predifpoles  to  this 
difeafe. 

Prognosis.  The  chincough  is  not  very  often  fatal. 
During  one  epidemic,  however,  it  is  often  obferved 
to  be  much  more  dangerous  and  more  fevere  than  dur¬ 
ing  another.  This  is  alfo  remarked  with  regard  even 
to  particular  periods  of  the  fame  epidemic  ;  and  it  is 
alfo  obferved,  that  on  certain  families  this  difeafe  is 
much  more  fevere  than  on  others.  Its  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  is  ftill  more  connected  with  the  period  of  life 
at  which  it  occurs.  In  children  under  two  years  of 
age  it  is  moll  dangerous;  and  kills  them  by  producing 
convullions,  fuffocation,  inflammation  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  brain  or  in  the  lungs,  ruptures,  and  incur¬ 
vation  of  the  fpine.  In  pregnant  women  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  abortion  ;  and  in  adults  inflammations  of  the 
lungs,  and  all  the  confequences  of  pneumonia,  more 
frequently  than  in  children.  From  a  long  continuance 
of  the  difeafe  patients  will  become  allhmatic,  ricketty, 
and  fcrophulous.  It  is  generally  reckoned  a  good 
fign  when  a  fit  terminates  by  vomiting  ;  for  in  this 
difeafe  there  feems  to  be  a  great  increafe  of  the  fe- 
cretion  of  mucus,  and  the  vomiting  affords  great  re¬ 
lief. 

Cure .  Pertuflis  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  which  af- 
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ter  the  contagion  has  exerted  its  influence  can  be 
terminated  only  by  running  a  certain  courfe  ;  but  it v 
is  much  lefs  limited  in  its  courfe  than  fmallpox  and 
meafles,  and  often  it  runs  on  to  a  very  great  length, 
or  at  leaft  it  is  very  difficult  to  diftinguilh  certain  fe- 
quelse  of  this  difeafe  from  the  difeafe  itfelf.  And 
when  it  exills  in  the  former  of  thefe  ffates,  it  admits 
of  an  artificial  termination.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
affection,  therefore,  the  objeCts  at  which  a  practitioner 
chiefly  aims,  are,  in  the  firft  place,  the  obviating  ur¬ 
gent  fymptoms,  and  forwarding  the  natural  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  fecondly,  the  inducing  an  ar¬ 
tificial  termination.  With  thefe  intentions  various 
practices  are  employed  on  different  occafions.  The 
moft  approved  remedies  are  vomits,  purges,  bleeding, 
and  the  attenuating  peCtorals  ;  for  the  other  kinds  ge¬ 
nerally  do  hurt:  but  large  evacuations  of  .any  kind 
are  pernicious.  In  the  Medical  Obfervatious,  Vol.  III. 
Dr  Morris  recommends  caffor  and  the  bark  :  but  in 
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cafes  attended  with  any  degree  of  inflammation,  the 
latter  muff  certainly  do  hurt,  and  the  former  will  ge¬ 
nerally  be  infignifieant.  Dr  Butter,  in  a  differtation 
exprefsly  on  the  fubjeCt,  relates  20  cafes  of  it  cured 
by  the  extraCt  of  hemlock.  He  directs  half  a  grain 
a-day  for  a  child  under  fix  months  old  ;  one  grain 
for  a  child  from  fix  months  to  two  years  ;  after¬ 
wards  allowing  half  a  grain  for  every  year  of  the 
patient’s  age  till  he  be  20  :  beyond  that  period,  he 
directs  ten  grains  to  be  given  for  the  firft  day’s  con-  , 
fumption,  gradually  increafing  the  dofe  according  to 
the  effect.  If  the  patient  have  not  two  ftools  a-day, 
he  advifes  magnefia  or  the  lixivia  vitriolata  fulphurea  to 
be  added  to  the  helmock  mixture.  By  this  method 
he  fays  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  fpace  of  a  week  ;  nothing  but  a  flight 
cough  remaining.  The  ufe  of  hemlock,  however, 
has  by  no  means  become  univerfal  in  confequence  of 
this  publication,  nor  indeed  has  this  remedy  been 
found  equally  fuccefsful  with  others  who  have  given 
it  a  fair  trial.  The  remedy  moft  to  be  depended  upon 
in  this  difeafe  is  change  of  air.  The  patient,  as  foon 
as  the  difeafe  is  fully  formed,  ought  to  be  removed  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  country  :  but  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  for  going  to  a  diftant  place  ;  a  mile  or  two,  or 
frequently  a  fmaller  diftance,  will  be  fufficient ;  and  in 
this  new  habitation,  the  frequency  of  the  cough  is  al- 
moft  inftantly  diminifhed  to  a  moft  furprifing  degree. 
After  remaining  there  for  fome  time,  however,  the 
cough  will  often  be  obferved  to  become  again  more 
frequent,  and  the  other  fymptoms  increafed.  In  this 
cafe,  another  change  of  air,  or  even  a  return  to  the 
former  habitation,  becomes  necefi'ary.  Mamfeft  bene* 
fit  has  even  been  derived  by  changing  a  patient  from 
one  room  of  a  houfe  to  another.  But  although  change 
of  air  has  thus  been  advantageous,  it  mult  alfo  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  when  it  has  been  had  recourfe  to  at  very 
early  periods  it  lias  often  done  mifehief,  particularly 
by  aggravating  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  fymp¬ 
toms.  If  the  difeafe  be  attended  with  fever,  bleed¬ 
ing  and  other  antiphlogiftic  remedies  are  proper.  Dr 
Buchan  recommends  an  ointment  made  of  equal  parts 
of  garlic  and  hog’s  lard  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet ;  but  if  it  have  any  effect,  it  is  probably  merely 
as  an  emplajlrum  calidum .  It  ought  to  be  put  on  a  rag 
and  applied  like  a  plafter.  Opiates  may  fometimes 
L  1  be 
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be  life ful,  but  in  general  are  to  be  avoided.  They 
are  chiefly  ferviceable  where  the  cough  is  very  fre¬ 
quent,  with  little  expe&oration.  In  thefe  cafes  bene¬ 
fit  has  fometimes  alfo  been  derived  from  vitriolic  ether, 
and  fometimes  from  the  tin&ure  of  cantharides.  An 
almoft  inftantaneous  termination  has  on  fome  occa- 
fions  been  put  to  this  difeafe  by  exciting  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  fear,  or  by  inducing  another  febrile  contagion  : 
But  the  effe&s  of  both  are  too  uncertain  and  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  employed  in  pradfice. 
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Genus  LVIII.  PYROSIS. 


The  Hf.art-Burn . 


Pyrofis,  Sauv.  gen.  200.  Sag.  158. 

Soda,  Lin .  47.  Fog,  154. 

Scotis,  the  Water-Brash. 

Pyrofis  Suecica,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

Cardialgia  fputatoria,  Sauv.  fp.  5. 

This  difeafe,  whether  confidered  as  primary  or  fymp- 
tomatic,  has  already  been  fully  treated  under  Dy¬ 
spepsia. 

Genus  LIX.  COLICA. 

The  Colic. 

Colica,  Sauv.  gen.  204.  Lin.  50.  Fog.  160.  Sag. 
162.  junck.  106. 

Colica  fpafmodica  et  flatulenta,  Hojfm.  IT.  284. 

Rachialgia,  Sauv.  gen.  211.  Sag.  168. 

Ileus,  Sauv.  gen.  252.  Fog.  162.  Sag.  gen.  187. 
Iliaca,  Lin.  185. 

Dolor  et  fpafmus  iliacus,  Hojfm .  II.  263. 

Paffio  iliaca,  Junck.  107. 

Sp»  I.  The  Spafmodic  Colic . 

Colica  flatulenta,  pitnitofa,  See.  Sauv.  fp.  1,  2,  5, 
6,  7.  Ileus  phyfodes,  volvulus,  inflammatorius, 
See.  Ljufd.  fp.  1,  3,  5,  7>  9* 

Defcription.  The  colic  is  chiefly  known  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  qommonly  about  the  umbi¬ 
lical  region.  The  pain  refemblcs  various  kinds  of 
fenfations,  as  of  burning,  twitting,  boring,  a  ligature 
drawn  very  tight,  See~  The  belly  is  generally  coftive, 
though  fometimes  there  is  a  violent  evacuation  of  bi¬ 
lious  matters  upwards  and  downwards.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  difeafe  is  fometimes  accompanied  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  weak  and  intermitting  pulfe,  cold  fweats, 
and  fainting.  In  fome  the  difeafe  comes  on  gradual¬ 
ly,  beginning  with  an  habitual  coftivenefs  ;  and  if 
purgatives  be  taken,  they  do  not  operate.  The  pain 
comes  on  generally  after  a  meal,  and  foon  occafions 
naufea  and  vomiting.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  pyrexia,  violent  thirtt,  and  a  full  pulfe  ;  the 
vomiting  becomes  more  violent,  and  excrement itious 
matters  are  thrown  up  with  the  moft  exquifite  pain  and 
tenfion  of  the  abdomen  ^  an  hickup  cgin.es  on,  which 
continues  obttinately  ;  till  at  latt  a  ceffation  of  pain  an d 
fetid  breath  indicate  a  mortification  of  the  intettines 
and  approaching  death.  Sometimes  the  periftaltic  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  intettines  is  fo  totally  inverted,  that  all  their 
contents  are  evacuated  by  the  mouth,  and  even  clyfters 
will  be  vomited;  which  conftitutes  that  difeafe  com¬ 
monly  called  the  iliac  pajf on. 


Caufes ,  See.  Colics  may  arife  from  any  fudden  Colica. 
check  given  to  perfpiration,  as  by  violent  cold  applied^  ' 
to  any  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  to  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  and  abdomen.  Very  frequently  they  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  auftere,  acid,  or  indigeftible  aliments  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  ttomach.  By  any  of  thefe,  a  violent  co¬ 
lic,  or  indeed  an  iliac  paflion,  may  be  occafioned  ;  for 
Dr  Cullen  juflly  obferves,  that  this  latt,  though  com¬ 
monly  accounted  a  different  fpecies  of  difeafe,  differs 
from  a  colic  in  no  other  way  than  in  being  in  every 
refpeft  in  a  much  higher  degree.  In  thofe  who  have 
died  of  this  difeafe  and  been  difte&ed,  the  intettines 
have  fometimes  been  found  twitted  ;  but  more  com¬ 
monly  there  hath  been  an  introfufeeption  of  the  inteftine, 
that  is,  one  part  of  the  gut  feems  to  have  entered 
within  the  other.  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays, 

Vol.  III.  wc  have  a  differtation  on  the  ufe  of  the  warm 
bath  in  the  bilious  colic,  in  w'hich  the  author  derives 
the  diforder  from  a  fpafmodic  conftri&ion  of  the  intef¬ 
tine  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  bile.  By  this, 
he  fays,  the  inteftine  is  not  only  contra&ed  into  an 
unufual  narrownefs,  but  coats  of  it  have  been  found, 
upon  diffedlion,  fo  elofely  joined,  that  no  paffage  could 
be  made  downwards  more  than  if  they  had  been 
ftrongly  tied  by  a  ligature.  The  formation  of  the  in- 
trofufeeptio  he  explains  by  quoting  a  paflage  from 
Peyerus,  who  made  the  following  experiment  on  a 
frog.  Having  irritated  the  inteftine  of  the  animal  in 
feveral  different  places,  he  obferved  it  Ho  contract  at 
thofe  places  inoft  violently,  and  to  protrude  its  contents 
upwards  and  downwards  wherever  the  relaxed  ftate  of 
the  part  would  permit  ;  by  which  means  the  contents 
were  heaped  together  in  different  parts.  Heqce  fome 
parts  of  the  inteftine  being  dilated  much  more  than 
enough,  by  reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of  matter 
thrown  into  them,  formed  a  kind  of  fack  which  readi¬ 
ly  received  the  conftridled  part  into  it.  If  this  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  human  body,  there  is  the  greatett  danger 
of  a  mortification  ;  becaufe  the  part  which  is  conttrift- 
ed,  and  at  any  rate  difpofed  to  inflammation,  has 
that  difpofition  very  much  increafed  by  its  confinement 
within  the  other,  and  by  the  preffure  of  the  contents 
of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  ttomach  downwrards 
upon  it.  An  iliac  paflion  may  alfo  arife  from  the 
ftrangulation  of  part  of  the  inteftine  in  a  hernia ;  and 
even  a  very  fmall  portion  of  it  thus  ftrangulated  may 
occafion  a  fatal  difeafe.  In  the  Medical  Obfervations*, 

Vol.  IV.  however,  we  have  an  account  of  an  iliac  pafr 
fion  arifing  from  a  very  different  caufe,  which  could 
neither  have  been  fufpe£led  nor  cured  by  any  other  way 
than  the  operation  of  gajlrotomy,  or  opening  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  remove  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder.  The  patient,  a  woman  of  about  28  years  of 
age,  died  after  fuffering  extreme  torture  for  fix  days* 

The  body  being  opened,  fome  quantity  of  a  dirty  co¬ 
loured  fluid  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  jejunum  and  ileum  w'ere  greatly  diftended  wfith  air. 

A  portion  of  the  omentum  adhered  to  the  mefentery, 
near  that  part  where  the  ileum  terminates  in  the  cas- 
cum.  From  this  adhefion,  which  wras  clofe  to  the  fpine, 
there  ran  a  ligamentous  cord  or  procef?  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  unequally  thick,  in  fome  places 
not  thicker  than  a  packthread  ;  wdfich  by  its  other  ex¬ 
tremity  adhered  to  the  coats  of  the  ileum,  about  twQ 

inches 
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Spafmi.  inches  above  the  csecum.  This  cord  formed  a  circle 
v~* — v— with  the  mefentery,  large  enough  to  admit  a  hen’s  egg 
to  pafs  through  it.  The  cord  had  formed  a  noofe 
(in  a  manner  difficult  to  be  explained),  which  included 
a  doubling  of  about  two  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
iluem  ;  and  was  drawn  fo  tight,  that  it  not  only  put  a 
itop  to  the  paffiige  of  every  thing  through  the  bowels, 
and  brought  on  a  gangrene  of  the  flrangulated  part, 
but  it  had  even  cut  through  all  the  coats  of  the  intef- 
tine  on  the  oppoiite  fide  to  the  mefentery,  and  made 
an  aperture  about  an  inch  long.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  are  mentioned  feveral  fimilar 
cafes. 

Prognojts .  The  colic  is  never  to  be  reckoned  void 
of  danger,  as  it  may  unexpectedly  terminate  in  an 
inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  inteflines.  Thofe 
fpeeies  of  it  which  are  attended  with  purging  mufl  be 
confidered  as  much  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  in  which 
the  vomiting  is  very  violent.  The  iliac  paffion,  or 
that  attended  with  the  vomiting  of  faeces,  is  always 
to  be  accounted  highly  dangerous  ;  but  if  the  paffiige 
through  the  inteflines  be  free,  even  though  their  pe- 
riflaltic  motion  fhould  be  inverted,  and  clyllers  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  mouth,  there  is  much  more  hope  of  a 
cure,  than  when  the  belly  is  obflinately  coflive,  and 
there  is  fome  fixed  obflruClion  which  feems  to  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  remedies. 

Cure .  In  the  cure  of  the  fpafmodic  colic,  the  reco¬ 
very  mufl  ultimately  depend  on  producing  a  refolution 
of  the  fpafmodic  affe£tion.  In  order  to  aecomplifh 
this,  it  is  in  general  neceffiary  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  inteflines,  and  to  remove  morbid  irritability 
exifling  in  that  part  of  the  fyflem.  But  in  order  to 
preferve  the  life  of  the  patient  from  the  mofl  immi¬ 
nent  hazard,  it  is  flill  more  neceffiary  to  prevent  and 
remove  thofe  inflammatory  affedlions  which  often  oc¬ 
cur  in  this  difeafe.  As  the  chief  danger  in  colics  arifes 
from  an  inflammation  and  confequent  mortification  of 
the  inteflines,  it  is  effientially  neceffiary,  in  the  firfl 
place,  to  diminifh  the  tendency  to  a  pyrexia,  if  there 
fhould  happen  to  be  any.  This  is  aceomplifhed  by 
bleeding,  emollient  injedlions,  warm  bathing,  and  cool¬ 
ing  medicines  taken  inwardly.  Dr  Porter,  in  the  effiay 
above  mentioned,  flrongly  recommences  the  warm  bath 
in  thofe  colics  attended  with  violent  evacuations  of  bile. 
He  fuppofes  it  to  do  fervice  by  relaxing  the  conflric- 
tion  of  the  inteflines,  and  thus  preventing  or  removing 
the  introfufceptio.  In  the  mean  time  opiates  may  be 
given  to  eafe  the  pain,  while  every  method  is  tried,  by 
cathartics  and  clyflers  of  various  kinds,  to  procure  a 
flool.  In  obflinate  cafes,  where  flimulating  cathartics 
have  proved  ineffectual,  the  milder  kinds,  fuch  as  man¬ 
na,  fenna,  oleum  ricini,  &c.  will  fuceeed  ;  but  where 
every  thing  of  this  kind  fails,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to 
fome  of  the  more  extraordinary  methods.  Some  have 
recommended  the  fwallowing  of  leaden  bullets,  on  a 
fuppolition  that  by  their  weight  they  would  force 
through  the  obflru&ion  into  the  gut  ;  but  tliefe  feem 
much  more  likely  to  create  than  to  remove  an  obflrUc- 
tion.  It  is  impoflible  they  can  acl  by  their  gravity, 
becaufe  the  inteflines  do  not  lie  in  a  flraight  line  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  anus  ;  and  though  this  were  aClually 
the  cafe,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the  weight  of  a  leaden 
bullet  could  prove  very  efficacious  in  removing  either 
a  fpafmodic  conftri&ion  or  an  obftrudion  from  any 
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other  caufe.  But  when  we  confider  not  only  that  the  Colica. 
inteflines  confifl  of  a  great  multitude  of  folds,  but  that 
their  periflaltic  motion  (by  which  only  the  contents 
are  forced  through  them)  is  inverted,  the  futility  of 
this  remedy  mufl  be  evident.  It  might  rather  be  fup- 
pofed  to  aggravate  the  difeafe  ;  as  the  lead,  by  its 
preffiure,  would  tend  to  fix  the  introfufceptiou  more 
firmly,  or  perhaps  pnfli  it  flill  further  on.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  quickfilver  :  not  to  mention  the 
pernicious  confequences  to  be  apprehended  from  fwal¬ 
lowing  large  quantities  of  this  mineral,  even  if  it  fhould 
prove  efficacious  in  relieving  the  patient  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  There  are,  however,  fome  late  cafes  on  record, 
particularly  one  by  Mr  William  Perry,  publiffied  in 
the  fixteenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries,  in  which  the  hydrargyrus,  fwallowed  in 
great  quantities,  was  attended  with  the  happiefl  effe&s, 
after  every  other  remedy  had  been  tried  in  vain.  An¬ 
other  method  has  been  propofed,  in  the  Medical  Ef- 
fays,  for  relieving  the  miferable  patients  in  this  difor- 
der,  which  in  many  cafes  has  been  known  to  do  fer-- 
vice.  The  patient  is  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  made 
to  walk  about  on  the  cold  floor  of  a  damp  apartment. 

At  the  fame  time,  porringers  of  cold  water  are  to  be 
dafhed  on  his  feet,  legs,  and  thighs  ;  and  this  mufl  be 
continued  for  an  hour  or  longer,  if  a  flool  be  not  pro¬ 
cured  before  that  time,  though  this  will  generally  be 
the  cafe  much  fooner.  The  exercife  does  not  at  all  im¬ 
pair  the  patient’s  flrength,  but  rather  adds  to  it  ;  and 
fome  very  remarkable  inflances  are  adduced  in  the  6th 
volume  of  the  Medical  Effiays,  where  this  proved  et- 
fedlual  after  all  other  medicines  had  failed.  In  one 
perfon  the  difeafe  had  come  on  with  an  habitual  cof- 
tivenefs,  and  be  had  been  for  a  week  tormented  with 
the  mofl  violent  pain  and  vomiting,  which  could  be 
flopped  neither  by  anodynes  nor  any  other  medicines, 
the  lharpell  clyflers  being  returned  unaltered,  and  all 
kinds  of  purgatives  thrown  up  foon  after  they  were 
fwallowed  :  but  by  the  above-mentioned  method,  a 
flool  was  procured  in  35  minutes,  and  the  patient  re¬ 
covered.'  In  fome  others  the  coflivenefs  had  continued 
for  a  much  longer  time. — Other  remedies  are,  the 
blowing  air  into  the  inteflines  by  means  of  a  bellows, 
and  the  injecting  clyflers  of  the  fmoke  of  .tobacco. 

But  neither  of  thefe  feem  very  capable  of  removing 
the  difeafe.  They  can  affe£l  only  the  parts  below 
the  obflrudlion  ;  while,  to  cure  the  difeafe,  it  is  ne¬ 
ceffiary  that  the  obflrudled  parts  themfelves  fhould  be 
reached  by  the  medicine,  and  therefore  we  have  not 
many  well-attefled  inflances  of  their  fuccefs.  In  fome 
obflinate  cafes,  however,  benefit  has  certainly  been 
derived  from  tobacco-fmoke  injedlioris,  and  likewife 
from  injections  of  tepid  water  to  the  extent  of  feveral 
pounds.  For  putting  in  praClice  thefe  modes  of  cure, 
a  particular  apparatus  have  been  contrived  ;  and  in 
cafes  even  apparently  defperate,  neither  fhould  be  ne- 
gledled.  The  cold  water  gives  a  general  and  very  con¬ 
siderable  fhock  to  the  fyflem,  checks  the  perfpiration,  , 
and  thus  drives  the  humours  inward  upon  the  intef- 
tines,  by  which  they  reeeive  a  much  more  effieClual 
flimulus  than  can  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  any  kind 
of  clyfler.  But  when  all  methods  have  failed,  the 
only  chance  the  patient  can  have  for  life  is  by  a  ma¬ 
nual  operation. 

In  thofe  colics  which  are  attended  with  faint- 
L  1  2  ings, 
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ings,.&c.  from  the  beginning,and  which  generally  attack 
hy  it  eric  women  and  other  debilitated  perfons,  all  kinds 
of  evacuations  are  pernicious  ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be 
attempted  by  anodynes  and  cordials,  which  will  feldom 
fail  of  fuccefs.  Even  there  alfo,  however,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  belly  fhould  be  moved ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  injedions,  containing  a  folution  of  afafoetida, 
which  operate  powerfully  as  antifpafmodics,  are  pre- 
ferable  to  moil  other  modes  of  cure. 

Sp.  II.  Colic  a  Pictonum.  The  Colic  of  Poifiou . 

Rachialgia  Pidonum,  Sauv.  fp.  I. 

Rachialgia  metallica,  Sauv .  fp.  3. 

Colica  Pidonum  Citefil  et  fuccedentium  audorum * 

Another  caufe  to  which  violent  colics  are  frequent¬ 
ly  to  be  aferibed,  and  which  often  gives  occafion  to 
them  where  it  is  very  little  fufpeded,  is  lead,  or  fome 
folution  or  fume  of  it,  received  into  the  body.  Po 
this  caufe  is  evidently  owing  the  colics  to  which 
plumbers,  lead-miners,  and  fmelters  of  lead,  are  fub- 
jed.  To  the  fame  caufe,  though  not  fo  apparent  at 
firft  fight,  are  we  to  aferibe  the  Devon  (hire  colic, 
where  lead  is  received  into  the  body  diffolved  in 
cyder,  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county.  This  has  been  proved  by  experiment  ;  for 
lead  has  been  extraded  from  cyder  in  quantity  fuffici- 
«nt  to  produce  pernicious  effects  on  the  human  body. 
The  colic  of  Poidou,  and  what  is  called  the  dry 
hellyach  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  of  the  fame  nature  ; 
for  which  reafon  we  give  the  following  general  de- 
feription  of  the  fymptoms  of  all  thefe  difeafes. 

The  patient  is  generally  firft  feized  with  an  acute 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  extends  itfelf 
down  with  griping  pains  to  the  bowels.  S0011  after 
there  is  a  diftention,  as  with  wind  ;  and  frequent  retch¬ 
ings  to  vomit,  without  bringing  up  any  thing .  but 
fmall  quantities  of  bde  and  phlegm.  An  obftinate 
coftivenefs  follows,  yet  fometimes  attended  with  a 
tenefmus,  and  the  bowels  feem  to  the  patient  as  if 
they  were  drawn  up  towards  the  back  ;  at  other  times 
they  are  drawn  into  hard  lumps,  or  hard  rolls, 
which  are  plainly  perceptible  to  the  hand  on  the  belly, 
by  ftrong  convuhive  fpafms.  Sometimes  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines  feem  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  anus  and 
down  from  the  pylorus  towards  the  navel.  When  a 
ilool  is  procured  by  artificial  means,  as  clyfters,  &c. 
the  faeces  appear  in  little  hard  knots  like  fheep’s  dung, 
called  feyhahe ,  and  arc  in  fmall  quantity.  There  is, 
however,  ufually  an  obftinate  coftivenefs  ;  the  urine 
is  difcliarged  in  fmall  quantity,  frequently  with  pain 
and  much  difficulty.  The  pulfe  is  generally  low, 
though  fometimes  a  little  quickened  by  the  violence 
of  the  pain  ;  but  inflammatory  fymptoms  very  feldom 
occur.  The  extremities  are  often  cold,  and  fometimes 
the  violence  of  the  pain  caufes  cold  clammy  fweats 
and  fainting.  The  mind  is  generally  much  affeded, 
and  the  fpirits  are  funk.  The  difeafe  is  often  tedious, 
efpecially  if  improperly  treated,  infomuch  that  the  pa¬ 
tients  will  continue  in  this  miferable  ftate  for  twenty 
or  thirty  days  fucceffively  ;  nay,  inftances  have  been 
known  of  its  continuing  for  fix  months..  I11  this  cafe 
the  pains  at  laft  become  almoft  intolerable  :  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  breath  acquires  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell  like  excre¬ 
ments,  from  a  retention  of  the  faeces,  and  an  abforp- 
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tion  of  the  putrid  effluvia  from  them  by  the  ladeals.  Colica. 

At  laft,  when  the  pain  in  the  bowels  begins  to  abate,' - 

a  pain  comes  on  in  the  fhoulder-joints  and  adjoining 
mufcles,  with  an  unufual  fenfation  and  tingling  along 
the  fpinal  marrow.  This  foon  extends  itfelf  from 
thence  to  the  nerves  of  the  arms  and  legs,  which  be¬ 
come  weak  ;  and  that  weaknefs  increafes  till  the 
extreme  parts  become  paralytic,  with  a  total  lofs  of 
motion,  though  a  benumbed  fenfation  often  remains. 
Sometimes,  by  a  fudden  metaftafis,  the  brain  becomes 
affeded,  a  ftupor  and  delirium  come  on,  and  the 
nervous  fyftem  is  irritated  to  firch  a  degree  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  general  convulfions,  which  are  frequently  follow¬ 
ed  by  death.  At  other  times,  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  inteftines  is  inverted,  and  a  true  iliac  paffion  is 
produced,  which  alfo  proves  fatal  in  a  fhort  time. 
Sometimes  the  paralytic  affedion  of  the  extremities^ 
goes  off,  and  the  pain  of  the  bowels  returns  with  its 
former  violence  ;  and  on  the  ceffation  of  the  pain  in 
the  inteftines,  the  extremities  again  become  paralytic, 
and  thus  the  pain  and  palfy  will  alternate  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Cure.  Various  methods  have  been  attempted  for 
removing  this  terrible  difeafe.  The  obftinate  coftive¬ 
nefs  which  attends  it,  made  phyficians  at  firft  exhibit 
very  ftrong  purgatives  and  ftimulating  clyfters.  But 
tliefe  medicines,  by  increafmg  the  convulfive  fpafms 
of  the  inteftines,  were  found  to  be  pernicious.  Balfam 
of  Peru,  by  its  warm  aromatic  power,  was  found  to 
fucceed  much  better ;  and  Dr  Sydenham  accordingly 
preferibed  it  in  the  quantity  of  40  drops  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  taken  on  fugar.  This,  with  gentle  pur¬ 
gatives,  opiates,  and  fome  drops  of  the  hotter  effential 
oils,  continued  to  be  the  medicine  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  difeafe,  till  a  fpecific  was  publifhed  by 
Dr  Lionel  Chalmers  of  South  Carolina.  This  receipt 
was  purchafed  by  Dr  Chalmers  from  a  family  where 
it  had  long  been  kept  a  fecret.  The  only  unufual 
medicine  in  this  receipt,  and  on  which  the  efficacy  of 
it  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  depends,  is  vitriolated  copper. 

This  muft  be  diffolved  in  water,  in  the  quantity  of 
one  grain  to  an  ounce,  and  the  dofe  of  the  folution 
is  a  wine  glafsful  given  faffing  for  nine  fucceffive 
mornings.  For  the  firft  foiir  or  five  days  this  me¬ 
dicine  difeharges  much  ceruginous  bile  both  ways  : 
but  the  excretions  of  this  humour  leffen  by  degrees  ; 
and  before  the  courfe  be  ended,  it  has  little  other  ef- 
fed  than  to  caufe  fome  degree  of  fqueamifhnefs,  or 
promote  a  few  bilious  ftools,  or  perhaps  may  not 
move  the  patient  at  all.  At  the  time  of  ufing  this 
medicine,  the  patients  fhould  live  upon  broth  made  of 
lean  meat,  gruel,,  or  panada  ;  but  about  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  they  may  be  allowed  bread  and  boiled 
chicken.  Here  the  copper  feema  to.do  fervice  by  its 
tonic  power  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  alum,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr  Percival,  moll  probably  cures  the 
difeafe.  He  fays  he  has  found  this  very  efficacious  in 
obftinate  affedions  of  the  bowels,  and  that  it  gene¬ 
rally  proves  a  cure  in  the  flighter  cafes  of  the  colica 
pidonum.  It  was  given  to  the  quantity  of  fifteen 
grains  every  fourth,  fifth?  or  fixth  hour ;  and  the 
third  ddfe  feldom  failed  to  mitigate  the  pain,  and 
fometimes  entirely  removed !  it.  Among  purgative 
medicines,  the  oleum  PJcini  is  found  to  be  the  molt 
efficacious.  _  ttt* 
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Spafmi.  Sp.  III.  The  Colic  from  Cojlivenefs. 

Colica  llercorea,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Ileus  a  fsecibus  induratis,  Sauv.  fp.  2* 

For  the  treatment  of  this  fpecies,  fee  above. 

Sp.  IV.  The  Accidental  Colic . 

Colica  Japonica, — accidentalis, — la&entium, — a  ve- 
neno,  Sauv.  fp.  10,  14,  18,  20. 

Cholera  ficca  auriginofa  a  fungis  venenatis,  ejufd . 
fp.  2. 

When  colics  arife  from  acrid  poifonous  matte^  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  the  only  cure  is  either  to  evacuate 
the  poifon  itfelf  by  vomiting,  or  to  fwallow  fome  other 
fubltance  which  may  decompound  it,  and  thus  render 
it  inactive.  The  moll  common  and  dangerous  fub- 
ftances  of  this  kind  are  corrofive  mercury  and  arfenic. 
The  former  is  eafdy  decompounded  by  alkaline  falts  ; 
and  therefore  a  folution  of  lixivial  fait,  if  fwallowed 
before  the  poifon  has  time  to  induce  a  mortification 
of  the  bowels,  will  prove  a  certain  cure.  Much  more 
uncertain,  however,  is  the  cafe  when  arfenic  is  fwallow¬ 
ed,  becaufe  there  is  no  certain  and  fpeedy  folvent  of 
that  fubltance  yet  known.  Milk  lias  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  efficacious  ;  and  lately  a  folution  of  hepar 
fulphuris .  The  latter  may  poffibly  do  fervice  ;  as  arfe¬ 
nic  unites  readily  with  fulphur,  and  has  its  pernicious 
qualities  more  obtunded  by  that  than  by  any  other 
known  fubltance  :  but  indeed,  even  the  folvent  powers 
of  this  medicine  are  fo  weak,  that  its  effects  as  well  as 
thofe  of  others  mult  be  very  uncertain. 

Some  kinds  of  fungi,  when  fwallowed,  are  apt  to 
produce  colics  attended  with  Itupor,  delirium,  and 
convulfions  ;  and  the  fame  fometimes  happens  from  eat¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  the  fhell-filh  known  by  the 
name  of  mufcles  (the  Mytulus).  Some  of  the  fungi, 
doubtlefs,  may,  have  an  inherent  poifonous  quality; 
but  generally  they  as  well  as  the  mufcles  a£l.on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  principle.  Their  pernicious  effects  happen  molt 
commonly  when  they  are  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  ; 
and  are  then  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  their  ad¬ 
hering  fo  clofe  to  its  coats,  that  it  cannot  exert  its 
powers,  and  the  whole  fyltem  is  thrown  into  the  ut- 
molt  diforder.  The  malady  may  therefore  be  very 
eafily  prevented  ;  but  when  once  it  has  taken  place,  it 
cannot  be  removed  till  either  a  vomiting  be  excited,  or 
the  ftomach  has  recovered  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
throw  off  the  adhering  matter. 

305  Sp.  V.  Colic  of  New-lorn  Infants  from  a  Retention  of 
the  Meconium .  (Sauv.  fp.  19.) 

This  -diforder  would  be  prevented  were  children  al¬ 
lowed  immediately  to  fuck, their  mothers,  whofe  milk, 
at  fir  ft  is  purgative.  But  as  this  is  not  commonly  done, 
the  child  is  frequently  troubled  with  colics.  Thefe, 
however,  may  be  removed  by  a  few  grains  of  ipeca¬ 
cuanha,  or  a  drop  or  two  of  antimonial  wine.  By 
thefe  means  the  ftomach  is  cleanfed  by  vomiting,  and 
the  belly  is  generally  loofened  ; .but  if  this  laft  effedt 
does  not  happen,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be.  neceffiiry. 

30.6  VI.  Colic  from  a  Callofity  of  the  Colon . 

It  is  in  a  manner fimpoffible  to^  difeover  this,  diftem- 
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per  before  the  patient’s  death  ;  and  though  it  fhould,  Colica. 
it  does  not  admit  of  a  cure.  J 

Sp.  VII.  Thd  Colic  from  Intejlitial  Calculi •  307 

(Sauv.  fp.  10,  15.) 

When  certain  indigeftible  bodies,  fuch  as  cherry- 
ftones,  plum-ftones,  fmall  pieces  of  bones,  See.  are 
fwallowed,  they  frequently  prove  the  balls  of  calculi, 
formed  by  an  accretion  of  fome  kind  of  earthy  matter  ; 
and  being  detained  in  fome  of  the  flexures  of  the  inte- 
ftines,  often  occafion  very  violent  colics,  Thefe  calculi 
do  not  difeover  themfelves  by  any  peculiar  fymptoms, 
nor  do  they  admit  of  any  particular  method  of  cure. 

In  the  Medical  Effays  we.  have  an  inftance  of  colics 
for  fix  years,  occafioned  by  calculi  of  this  kind.  The 
concretions  were  at  laft  pafled  by  ftool ;  and  their  paf- 
fage  was  procured  by  caufing  the  patient  drink  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  water,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
evacuation  of  bile,  a  redundancy  of  which  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  her  diforder. 

Genus  LX.  CHOLERA,  the  Cholera  Morbus.  3o& 

Cholera,  Sauv.  253.  Lin.  186.  Vog .  IIO.  Sag.  188. 

Hojfm.  II.  165. 

Diarrhoea  cholerica,  fund.  H2. 

Sp.  I.  The  Spontaneous  C holer  a ,  comings  on  without  309 
any  manifeft  caufe. 

Cholera  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  1.  Sydenh.  fedl.  iv. 

cap.  2. 

Cholera  Indica,  Sauv.  fp.  7. 

Sp.  II.  The  Accidental  Cholera ,  from  acrid  matters  310 
taken  inwardly. 

Cholera  crapulofa,  Sauv.  fp.  II. 

Cholera  a  venenis,  Sauv.  fp.  4,  5.. 

The  cholera  (hows  itfelf  by  exceffive  vomiting  and 
purging  of  bilious  matters,  with  violent  pain,  infla¬ 
tion  and  diftention  of  the  belly.  Sometimes  the  pa¬ 
tients  fall  into  univerfal  convulfions  ;  and  fometimes 
they  are  affe&ed  with  violent  fpafms  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  There  is  a  great  thirft,  a  fmall  and 
unequal  pulfe,  cold  fweats,  fainting,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  and  hiccough  ;  and  death  frequently  en- 
fues  in  24  hours. 

In  this  difeafe,  as  a  larger  quantity  of  bile  is  depo- 
fited  in  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  in  the  fto¬ 
mach,  the  firft  objedt  is  to  counteradt  its  influence, 
and.  to  promote  an  eafy  difeharge  of  it.  It  is  next 
neceffary  to  reflrain  that  increafed  fecretion  of  bile, 
by  which  a  frefli  depofition  in  the  alimentary  canal 
would  otherwife  be  foon  produced.  And,  in  the  laft: 
place,  meafures  muft  often  be  employed  to.  reftore  a 
found  condition  to  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  much  weakened,  by  the  violence  of  the  dii- 
eafe. 

On  thefe  grounds,  the  cure  of  this  diftemper  is  ef- 
fedted  by  giving  the  patient  a  large  quantity  of  warm* 
water,  or  very  weak  broth,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach  of  the  irritating  matter  which  ocCafions  the 
difeafe,  and  injedting  the  fame  by  way  of  clyfter,  till 
the  pains  begin  to  abate  a  little.  After  this,  a  large 
dofe  of  laudanum  is  to  be  given  in  fome  convenient  _ 

vehicle. 
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vehicle,  and  repeated  as  there  is  occafion.  But  if  the 
vomiting  and  purging  have  continued  for  a  long  time 
before  the  phyfician  be  called,  immediate  recourfe  mull 
be  had  to  the  laudanum,  becaufe  the  patient  will  be 
too  much  exhaufted  to  bear  any  further  evacuations. 
Sometimes  the  propenfity  to  vomit  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
nothing  will  be  retained,  and  the  laudanum  itfelf 
thrown  up  as  foon  as  fwallowed.  To  fettle  the  fto- 
mach  in  thefe  cafes,  Dr  Douglas,  in  the  Medical  Ef- 
faysj  recommends  a  decodtion  of  oat-bread  toafted  as 
brown  as  coffee  ;  and  the  decodlion  itfelf  ought  to  be 
of  the  colour  of  weak  coffee.  He  fays  he  does  not 
remember  that  this  decodlion  was  ever  vomited  by  any 
of  his  patients.  An  infufion  of  mint-leaves  or  good 
Ample  mint-water,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
the  fame  cafe. 

The  tindlure  of  opium  is  fometimes  retained  when 
given  in  conjundtion  with  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  properly  diluted.  But  when  it  cannot  be#  retain¬ 
ed  in  a  fluid  form  by  the  aid  of  any  addition,  it  will 
fometimes  fit  upon  the  flomach  when  taken  in  a  folid 
ftate. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  overcome,  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  flomach  in  particular,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  braced  and  flrengthened.  With  this 
view  recourfe  is  often  had  with  advantage  to  different 
vegetable  bitters,  particularly  to  the  ufe  of  the  Co¬ 
lombo  root  ;  which,  while  it  flrengthens  the  flomach, 
is  alfo  obferved  to  have  a  remarkable  tendency  in  al¬ 
laying  a  difpofition  to  vomiting,  which  often  remains 
for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  cholera  may  be  faid 
to  be  overcome. 

Genus  LXI.  DIARRHCEA, 

Looseness . 

Diarrhoea,  'Sauv.  gen.  253.  Lin .  187.  Fog'  105. 
Sag .  gen.  189.  Junch .  1 12. 

Hepatirrhoea,  Sauv.  gen.  246. 

Cholerica,  Lin .  190. 

Cceliaca,  Sauv.  gen.  255.  Lin .  189.  Fog.  109.  Sag. 
gen.  199. 

Lienteria,  Sauv.  gen.  2 56.  Lin.  188.  Sag.  gen.  191. 
Fog.  ro8. 

Pituitaria  et  leucorrhois,  Fog.  111,  112. 

&p.  I.  The  Feculent  Diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoea  flercorofa  et  vulgaris,  Sauv.  fp.  1,  2. 

This  is  occahoned  by  the  too  great  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  thrown  into  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  what  is  dif- 
charged  has  not  the  appearance  of  excrements,  but  is 
much  whiter,  and  of  a  thinner  confidence.  Voracious 
people  who  do  not  fufficiently  chew  their  food,  gor¬ 
mandizers,  and  even  thole  who  Hammer  in  their  fpeech, 
are  faid  to  be  liable  to  this  difeafe.  In  flighter  cafes 
it  is  removed  without  any  medicine,  or  by  a  dofe  of 
rhubarb  ;  but  where  the  matters  have  acquired  a  pu¬ 
trid  taint,  the  diforder  may  be  exceedingly  protracted 
and  become  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  lenient  and  anti- 
feptic  purgatives  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  after  which  the 
cure  is  to  be  completed'  by  aflringents. 

Sp.  II.  The  Bilious  Diarrhoea. 

(Sauv.  fp.  8.) 

This  diflemper  (hows  itfelf  by  copious  flools  of  a 
very  yeHow  colour,  attended  with  gripes  and  heat  of 
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the  bowels,  thirfl,  bitternefg,  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth,  Diarrhea, 
yellownefs  of  the  tongue ;  and  frequently  follows  an  ^ 
intermitting  or  bilious  fever.  When  the  fever  is  gone, 
the  diarrhoea  is  to  be  removed  by  acidulated  and  cool¬ 
ing  drinks,  with  finall  dofes  of  nitre. 

Sp.  III.  The  Mucous  Diarrhoea.  II4 

Diarrhoea  ladlentium,  Sauv.  fp.  19. 

Dyfenteria  Parifiaca,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Diarrhoea  ab  hypercatharfi,  Sauv.  fp.  t6 . 

Dyfenteria  a  catharticis,  Sauv.  fp.  1 2. 

Pituitaria,  Fog.  III. 

Leucorrhois,  Fog.  112.  ** 

Diarrhoea  pit ui tola,  Sauv.  fp.  4* 

Cceliaca  mucofa,  Sauv.  fp.  3. 

Diarrhoea  ferofa,  Sauv.  fp.  10. 
a,  Diarrhoea  urinefa* 

This  kind  of  diarrhoea,  befides  the  matters  ufually 
excreted,  is  attended  with  a  copious  dejedlion  of  the 
mucus  of  the  inteftines  with  great  pain  ;  while  the 
patient  daily  pines  away,  but  without  any  fever. — * 

Perfons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  it,  and  it  comes  on 
ufually  in  the  winter-time  ;  but  is  fo  obilinate,  that  it 
will  fometimes  continue  for  years.  In  obilinate  loofe- 
neflfes  of  this  kind,  vomits  frequently  repeated  are  of 
the  greateil  fervice.  It  is  alfo  very  beneficial  to  keep 
the  body  warm,  and  rub  the  belly  with  ilimulating 
ointments  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  aftringent  clyilers, 
rhubarb,  and  ftomachic  medicines,  are  to  be  exhibit¬ 
ed.  Starch  clyilers  are  very  often  efficacious.— Some 
kinds  of  loofenefs  are  contagious ;  and  Sir  John 
Pringle  mentions  a  foldier  who  laboured  under  an 
obilinate  diarrhoea,  who  infedled  all  thofe  that  ufed 
the  fame  privy  with  himfelf.  In  tile  loofenefs  which 
frequently  followed  a  dyfentery,  the  fame  author  tells 
us  that  he  began  the  cure  with  giving  a  vomit  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  after  which  he  put  the  patients  on  a 
courfe  of  aflringents.  He  ufed  a  mixture  of  three 
drachms  of  extrudb  of  logwood,  diffolved  in  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of  cinnamon,  to  which  were 
added  feven  ounces  of  common  water,  and  two 
drachms  of  tindlure  of  catechu.  Of  this  the  patient 
took  two  fpoonfuls  once  in  four  or  five  hours,  and 
fometimes  alfo  an  opiate  at  bedtime.  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  fame  medicine  in  obilinate  diarrhoeas  of  all 
kinds.  A  decoction  of  ifimarauba  bark  was  alfo  found 
effedlual,  when  the  dyfenteric  fymptoms  had  gone  off. 

Dr  Huck,  who  ufed  this  article  in  North  America,  alfo 
recommends  it  in  diarrhoeas.  Two  or  three  ounces  of 
the  fimarauba  are  to  be  boiled  in  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  water  to  a  pound,  and  the  whole  quantity  taken 
throughout  the  day.  He  began  with  the  weakell 
decodtion  ;  and,  when  the  flomach  of  the  patient  could 
eafily  bear  it,  he  then  ordered  the  llrongell  :  but  at 
the  fame  time  he  acknowledges,  that,  unlefs  the  fiek 
found  tliemfelves  fenfibly  better  within  three  days  from 
the  time  they  began  tlie  medicine,  they  feldom  after¬ 
wards  received  any  benefit  from  it.  But  when  all 
aflringents  have  failed,  Sir  John  Pringle  informs  us, 
he  hath  known  a  cure  effedled  by  a  milk  and  farina¬ 
ceous  diet ;  and  he  thinks  in  all  cafes  the  diforder 
would  be  much  more  eafily  removed,  if  the  patients 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  abllain  entirely  from  fpirituous 
liquors  and  animal  food.  If  the  m*ilk  by  itfelf,  Ihould 
J  turn 
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Spafmi.  turn  four  on  tlie  ftomach,  a  third  part  of  lime-water 

v— ^ - -  may  be  added.  In  one  cafe  he  found  a  patient  receive 

more  benefit  from  good  butter  milk  than  from  fweet 
milk.  The  chief  drinks  are  deco&ions  of  barley, 
rice,  calcined  hartfhorn,  toaft  and  water,  or  milk  and 
water. 


Sp.  IV.  The  Coeliac  passion. 

Coslica  chylofa,  Sauv .  fp.  X. 

Ccelica  ladlea,  Sauv.  fp.  4. 

There  are  very  great  differences  among  phyficians 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  difeafe.  Sauvages  fays, 
from  Aretaeus,  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  which  the  ali¬ 
ment  is  difcharged  half  digefled.  It  is  attended  with 
great  pains  of  the  ftomach,  refembling  the  pricking 
of  pins  ;  rumbling  and  flatus  in  the  inteftines  ;  white 
flools,  becaufe  deprived  of  bile,  while  the  patient  be¬ 
comes  weak  and  lean.  The  difeafe  is  tedious,  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  difficult  to  be  cured.  Sauvages  adds,  that 
none  of  the  moderns  feem  to  have  obferved  the  difeafe 
properly  ;  that  the  excrements  indeed  are  white,  on 
account  of  a  deficiency  of  the  bile,  but  the  belly  is 
bound  as  in  the  jaundice.  Dr  Cullen  fays  there  is  a 
dejection  of  a  milky  liquid  of  the  nature  of  chyle  ; 
but  this  is  treated  by  Vogel  as  a  vulgar  error.  He 
accufes  the  moderns  of  copying  from  Aretseus,  who 
mentions  white  faeces  as  a  fymptom  of  the  diflemper  ; 
from  whence  authors  have  readily  fallen  into  the  no¬ 
tion  that  they  never  appeared  of  any  other  colour  in 
perfons  labouring  under  the  coeliac  paffion.  This  error 
quickly  produced  another,  which  has  been  very  ge¬ 
nerally  received  ;  namely,  that  the  chyle  was  thrown 
out  of  the  la&eals  by  reafon  of  fome  obftru6lion  there, 
and  thus  paffed  along  with  the  excrements  ;  of  which 
he  fays  there  is  not  the  leaft  proof,  and  agrees  with; 
Aretaeus  that  the  whitenefs  is  only  occafioned  by  the 
want  of  bile.  He  endeavours  to  prove  at  length,  that 
the  coeliac  paffion  can  neither  be  occafioned  by  an  ob- 
ftru£lion  of  the  la£leals,  nor  of  the  mefenteric  glands  ; 
though  he  owns  that  fuch  as  have  died  of  this  difeafe, 
and  were  differed,  had  obftru&ions  in  the  mefenteric 
glands  ;  but  he  denies  that  all  thofe  in  whom  fuch 
obftrutlions  occur,  are  fubje&  to  the.  coeliac  paf¬ 
fion.  He  confiders  the  diflemper  as  arifing  from  a 
cachexy  of  the  ftomachic  and  inteftinal  juices  ;  and 
diredls  the  cure  to  be  attempted  by  emetics,  purga¬ 
tives,  antifeptics,  and  tonics,  as  in  other  fpecies  of 
diarrhoea. 

3x6  Sp.  V.  The  Lientery . 

Iflenteria  fpontanea,  Sauv.  fp.  2; 

The  lientery,  according  to  Sauvages,  differs  from 
the  coeliac  paffion  only  in  being  a  {lighter  fpecies  of 
the  difeafe.  The  aliment  paffes  very  quickly  through 
the  inteftines,  with  fcarce  any  alteration.  The  pa¬ 
tients  do  not  complain  of  pain,  but  are  fometimes  af¬ 
fected  with  an  intolerable  hunger.  The  cure  is  to  be 
attempted  by  ftomachics  and  tonics,  efpecially  the 
Peruvian  bark.  This  difeafe  is  moll  common  at-  the 
earlier  periods  of  life  ;  and  then  rhubarb  in  fmall 
quantities,  particularly  when  combined  with  magnelia, 
is  often  productive  of  the  belt  effects. 
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Sp.  VI.  The  Hepatic  Flux. 

Hepatirrhcea  inteftinalis,  Sauv.  fp.  2. 

The  hepatic  diarrhoea  is  by  Sauvages  deferibed  as 
a  flux  of  bloody  ferous  matter  like  the  walkings  of 
fielh,  which  percolates  through  the  coats  of  the  in¬ 
teftines  by  means  of  the  anaftomofing  veffels.  It  is 
the  coeliac  paffion  of  Trallianus  ;  and  which,  according 
to  Sauvages,  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  as  a  primary  dil- 
eafe.  It  has,  however,  been  obferved  to  follow  an 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  then  almoft  always 
proves  fatal. 

Genus  LXII.  DIABETES.  318 

A  profufe  Dif charge  of  Urine. 

Diabetes,  Sauv.  gen.  263.  Lin.  197.  Fog.  1 1 5 . 

Sag.  gen.  199.  fund.  99.  Dobfon ,  Med.  Ob- 
fervat.  Vol.  V.  p.  298.  Home's  Clinical  Experi¬ 
ments,  feCl.  xvi. 

Diurelis,  Vog.  riq. 

Sp.  I.  The  Diabetes  with  fweet  Urine.  31 9 

Diabetes  Anglicus,  Sauv.  fp.  2.  Mead  on  Poifons, 

Effay  I.  Ejufdem  Monita  Med.  cap.  ix.  fed.  2. 

Dobfon  in  Lond.  Med.  Obferv.  Vol.  V.  art.  27. 

Myers  Diff.  inaug.  de  Diabete,  Edinb.  1779* 

Diabetes  febricofus,  Sauv.  fp.  7.  Sydenh.  Ep.  refp. 
ad  R.  Brady.  * 

Sp.  II.  Diabetes  with  tnjipid  Urine. 

M.  Lifter  Exerc.  Medicin.  II.  de  Diabete. 

Diabetes  legitimus,  Sauv.  fp.  1 .  Aretseus  de  Morb. 
diuturn.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

Diabetes  ex  vino,  Sauv.  fp.  5.  Ephem.  Germ .  D.  I. 

A.  II.  Obferv.  122. 

Defcription .  The  diabetes  firft  (hows  itfelf  by  a 
drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  thirft,  white  frothy  fpittle, 
and  the  urine  in  fomewhat  larger  quantity  than  ufual. 

A  heat  begins  to  be  perceived  in  the  bowels,  which  at 
firft  is  a  little  pungent,  and  gradually  increafes.  The 
thirft  continues  to  augment  by  degrees,,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  gradually  lofes  the  power  of  retaining  his  urine 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
the  patients  drink  much,  the  quantity  of  urine  always 
exceeds  what  is  drank.  In  Dr  Home’s  Clinical  Expe¬ 
riments  we  have  an  account  of  two  patients  labouring 
under  this  difeafe  :  one  of  them  drank  between  10 
and  12  Englifh  pints  a-day  without  being  fatisfied. 

The  quantity  was  greater  in  the  forenoon  than  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  other  the  cafe  was  reverfed.  He 
drank  about  four  pints  a-day,  and  more  in  the  after¬ 
noon  than  the  forenoon.  The  former  paffed  from  1 2 
to  1 5  pints  of  urine  in  the  day  :  the  latter,  1 1  or  125 
fo  that  his  urine  always  exceeded  his  drink  by  eight, 
or  at  leaft  feven  pints.  When  the  urine  is  retained  a 
little  while,  there  is  a  fwelling  of  the  loins,  ilia,  and 
teftes  in  this  difeafe  the  ftrength  gradually  decays  ; 
the  lkin  is  dry  and  {hrivelled  ;  oedematous  fwellings 
arife  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  afterwards 
fubfide  without.  relieving  the  difeafe  in  the  leaft; 
and  the  patient  is  frequently  carried  off  by  convul- 
fions. 

The  moil  Angular  phenomenon  in  this  difeafe  is, 
that  the  urine  feems  to  be  entirely  or  very  much  db 

veiled). 
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Spafmi.  veiled  of  an  animal  nature,  and  to  be  largely  impreg- 

- — \ - '  hated  with  a  faccharine  fait  fcarce  diftinguHhable 

from  that  obtained  from  the  fugar-cane.  This  difeo- 
very  was  firll  made  by  Dr  Dobfon  of  Liverpool,  who 
made  fome  experiments  on  the  urine  of  a  perfon  la¬ 
bouring  under  a  diabetes,  who  difcliarged  28  pints  of 
urine  every  day,  taking  during  the  fame  time  from  12 
to  14  pounds  of  folid  and  liquid  food.  Some  of  this 
urine  being  fet  afide,  fell  into  a  fpontaneous  effervef- 
cence,  changed  firft  into  a  \inous  liquor,  and  afterwards 
into  an  acetous  one,  before  it  became  putrid  and  offen- 
five.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  fame  pa¬ 
tient,  feparated  into  craffamentum  and  ferum  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  fweet  to  the  tafte,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  urine. 
Two  quarts  of  the  urine,  evaporated  to  drynefs,  left  a 
white  cake  weighing  four  ounces  two  drachms  and  two 
fcruples.  This  cake  was  granulated,  and  broke  ealily 
between  the  fingers  :  it  fmelled  fweet  like  brown  fu- 
gar  ;  neither  could  it  by  the  tafte  be  diftinguifhed  from 
fugar,  except  that  it  left  a  flight  fenfe  of  coolnefs  on 
the  tongue.  The  experiment  was  repeated  after  the 
patient  was  recovered  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  only 
14  pints  of  urine  a-day.  There  was  now  a  ftrong 
urinous  fmell  during  the  evaporation;  and  the  refiduum 
could  not  be  procured  in  a  folid  form,  but  was  black- 
ifh,  and  much  refembled  very  thick  treacle.  In  Dr 
Home’s  patients,  the  ferum  of  the  blood  lrad  no  pre¬ 
ternatural  fweetnefs  ;  in  one  of  them  the  craffamentum 
was  covered  with  a  thick  inflammatory  cruft.  In  one 
of  thefe  patients  the  urine  yielded  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  and  in  the  other  an  ounce,  of  faccharine  matter 
from  each  pound.  It  had,  however,  an  urinous  finell, 
and  a  faline  tafte  mixed  with  the  fweet  one  ;  and  the 
urine  of  one  fermented  with  yeaft,  we  arc  told,  into 
“  tolerable  fmall-beer.”  Both  thefe  patients  had  a 
voracious  appetite,  and  perpetual  gnawing  fenfe  of 
hunger  ;  as  had  alfo  Dr  Dobfon’s  patient.  The  in- 
fipid  urine  of  thofe  affe&ed  with  diabetes  has  not 
been  examined  by  phyftcians  with  fufficient  accuracy 
to  enable  us  to  fpeak  with  confidence  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

Caufes .  Thefe  are  exceedingly  obfeure  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  fpafms  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  debility,  and  every 
thing  inducing  it,  but  efpecially  ftrong  diuretics  and 
immoderate  venery,  have  been  accufed  as  bringing  on 
the  diabetes.  It  has,  however,  occurred  in  perfons 
where  none  of  all  thefe  caufes  could  be  fufpe£led  ;  nor 
have  the  bell  phyftcians  been  able  to  determine  it. — 
Diffe&ions  have  only  Ihown  that  the  kidneys  were  in 
an  enlarged  and  lax  ftate.  In  one  of  Dr  Home’s 
patients  who  died,  they  fmelled  four  ;  which  {bowed 
that  the  urine  peculiar  to  diabetes  came  from  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  was  not  fent  dire&ly  from  the  inteftines  by 
a  retrograde  motion  of  the  lymphatics,  as  fome  ima¬ 
gine. 

Progr.ofis.  The  diabetes  is  rarely  cijred,  unlefs  when 
taken  at  the  very  beginning,  which  is  feldom  done  ; 
and  in  a  confirmed  diabetes  the  prognofis  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  unfavourable. 

Cure .  As  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  in  this  af¬ 
fection  the  morbid  fecretion  of  urine,  which  is  both 
preternatural  in  point  of  quantity  and  of  quality,  arifes 
from  a  morbid  diminution  of  tone  in  the  kidney,  the 
great  objeCt  in  the  cure  muft  be  the  reftoration  of  due 
<one  to  the  fecreting  vcffels  of  the  kidney.  But  as 
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even  this  diminifhed  tone  would  not  give  rife  to  the  Diabcte*. 
peculiar  vitiated  fecretion  without  a  morbid  fenfibiHty ' 
of  that  organ,  it  is  neceffarily  a  fecond  objeft  to  remove 
this  morbid  fenftbility.  But  beftdes  this,  the  morbid 
fecretion  of  urine  may  alfo  be  countera&ed  both  by  a 
diminution  of  the  determination  of  fluids  to  the  kid¬ 
ney,  and  by  preventing  the  occurrence  of  fuperfluous 
water  in  the  general  mafs  of  blood. 

On  thefe  grounds  the  principal  hopes  of  a  cure  in 
this  diftemper  are  from  aftringent  and  {Lengthening 
medicines.  Dr  Dobfon’s  patient  was  relieved  by  the 
following  remedies  ;  which,  however,  were  frequently 
varied,  as  none  of  them  produced  their  good  effects 
for  any  length  of  time  :  The  bark  in  fubftance,  with 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  ;  decoCfion  of  the  bark,  with 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  ;  the  cold  infufion  of  the  bark, 
of  which  he  drank  from  a  quart  to  two  quarts  daily  ; 

Dover’s  powder  ;  alum-whey  ;  lime-water  ;  antimonials 
combined  with  tin  dura  ’Thebaic  a.  The  warm  bath  was 
ufed  occafioually  when  the  /kin  was  remarkably  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  patient  complained  of  reftleffnefs  and 
anxiety.  The  tin&ure  of  cantharides  was  likewife 
tried  ;  but  he  could  never  take  more  than  25  drops 
for  a  dofe,  without  exciting  great  uneafinefs  in  his 
bowels.  The  body  was  kept  conftantly  open,  either 
with  rhubarb  or  the  infufion  of  fena  joined  with 
rhubarb.  His  common  drinks  were  rice-water,  barley- 
water,  lime-water,  and  milk  ;  lime-water  alone  ;  fage, 
balm,  or  mint-tea  ;  fmall-beer,  fimple  water,  and  water 
acidulated  with  the  vitriolic  acid.  In  feven  months, 
thefe  remedies,  in  whatever  manner  varied,  made  no 
further  progrefs  in  removing  the  difeafe.  In  Dr  Home’s 
patients,  all  thefe  medicines,  and  many  others,  were 
tried  without  the  leaft  good  effe&  ;  iniomuch  that  he 
ufes  this  remarkable  cxprelfion  :  “  Thus,  thefe  two 
patients  have  cxhaufled  all  that  experience  had  ever  re¬ 
commended,  and  almoft  all  that  theory  could  fuggeft  ; 
yet,  in  both  cafes,  the  difeafe  has  refilled  all  the  means 
of  cure  ufed.”  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  feptics 
were  given  to  both,  in  fuch  quantity  as  evidently  to 
produce  a  putrefcency  in  the  prima  via,  the  urine  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

But  although  this  difeafe  be  frequently  in  its  nature 
fo  obftinate  as  to  refill  every  mode  of  cure,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  particular  remedies  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  different  cafes.  Dr  Brilbane  relates  feveral 
cafes  cured  by  the  ufe  of  tin£lure  of  cantliarides  :  and. 

Dr  M‘Cormick  has  related  fome  in  the  9th  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  which  yielded 
to  Dover’s  powder  after  a  variety  df  other  remedies 
had  been  tried  in  vain. 

Genus  LXIII.  HYSTERIA.  321 

Hysterics. 

Hyfteria,  Sauv .  gen.  135.  Lin.  126.  Vcg.  219.  Sag. 
gen.  242. 

Malum  hyftericum,  Hoffm.  HI.  50.  June l  36. 

Affe&io  hy  ft  erica,  Willis  de  Morb.  Convulfiv.  cap.  v. 

10,  II.  Sydenham  Dill.  Epift.  ad  G.  Cole,  JVhytt 
on  Nervous  Diforders. 

Defcription.  The  hyfteria  is  a  convulfiye  difeafe, 
which  comes  on  at  uncertain  intervals,  fometimes  long¬ 
er  and  fometimes  Ihorter,  but  at  no  ftated  time.  The 
paroxyfms  commonly  begin  with  a  languor  and  debi¬ 
lity 
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Spafmi.  lity  of  the  whole  body  ;  yawning,  ftretching,  and  reft- 

- '  leffnefs.  A  fenfe  of  coldnefs  alfo  in  the  extremities, 

almoft  always  precedes,  and  for  the  moft  part  remains 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  paroxyfm.  To  this  fome- 
times  fucceeds  a  fenfe  of  heat  ;  and  the  two  fenfations 
alternate  with  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  face  is  fometimes  flufhed  and  fometimes pale;  and 
fometimes  the  palenefs  and  flufhing  come  alternately. 
There  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  head  ;  the  eyes  become 
dim,  and  pour  out  tears  ;  there  is  a  rumbling  and  in¬ 
flation  of  the  inteftines  ;  a  feafation  is  felt  like  that  of 
a  globe  afcending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
or  hypogaftrium,  which  fometimes  feems  to  roll  along 
the  whole  alimentary  canal.  It  afcends  to  the  ftomach, 
fometimes  fuddenly,  fometimes  flowly  ;  and  there  pro¬ 
duces  a  fenfe  of  inflation  and  weight,  together  with 
anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting.  At  laft  it  comes  up  to 
the  throat,  where  it  produces  a  fenfe  of  fuffocation. 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  or  fwallowing.  During 
this  time  there  are  the  moil  violent  pains  both  in  the 
external  and  internal  parts  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  muf- 
cles  are  convulfed  ;  the  umbilicus  is  drawn  inwards  ; 
and  there  arc  frequently  fuch  fpafms  of  the  inteftines, 
that  neither  clyfters  can  be  inje&ed,  nor  even  flatus 
pafs  downwards.  Sometimes  the  paroxyfm  remits  af¬ 
ter  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  a  certain  time, 
but  more  frequently  the  patients  fall  into  faintingfits; 
fometimes  they  lie  without  motion,  as  if  they  were  in 
a  deep  deep  ;  fometimes  they  beat  their  breafts  violent¬ 
ly  and  continually  with  their  hands,  and  fometimes 
they  are  feized  with  general  convulfions,  and  the  dif- 
eafe  puts  on  the  appearance  of  an  epilepfy.  In  fome 
patients  the  extremities  become  cold  and  ftiff,  and  the 
body  has  the  appearance  of  one  in  a  catalepfy. .  Some¬ 
times  a  moft  violent  beating  pain  takes  place  in  fome 
part  of  the  head,  as  if  a  nail  was  driving  into  it,  and 
all  vifible  obje&s  feem  to  turn  round  ;  grievous  pains 
attack  the  loins,  back,  and  bladder,  and  the  patients 
make  a  furprifing  quantity  of  urine  as  limpid  as  wa¬ 
ter  ;  which  laft  is  one  of  the  fureft  figns  of  the  difeafe. 
The  mind  is  very  much  affedled  as  well  as  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  patients  are  tormented  with  vain  fears ; 
fometimes  they  will  laugh,  at  other  times  cry  immo¬ 
derately  ;  and  fometimes  their  temper  becomes  fo  peev- 
ifli  and  fretful,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  a  moment’s 
quiet.  The  appearances  which  take  place  in  this  af- 
fe&ion  are  indeed  fo  much  varied,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  enumerated  :  they  may,  however,  with  propriety, 
be  divided  into  hyfteric  fits,  which  very  much  refemble 
thofe  of  epilepfy,  excepting  that  they  are  not  attended 
with  an  abolition  of  the  internal  fenfes  ;  and  hyfteric 
fymptoms,  fuch  as  the  globus  hyjlerlcus ,  clanms  hyjleri - 
cusy  and  the  like,  which  are  chiefly  known  to  confti- 
tute  a  part  of  this  difeafe  from  being  obferved  to  al¬ 
ternate  with  fits. 

Caufesy  &c.  The  general  caufe  of  hyfteria  is  thought 
by  the  beft  phyficians  to  confift  in  a  too  great  mobi¬ 
lity  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  of  con- 
fequence  the  difeafe  may  be  brought  on  by  whatever 
debilitates  and  renders  the  body  irritable.  Hence  it 
moft  frequently  attacks  females  of  a  weak  and  lax  habit 
of  body,  though  there  are  fome  inftances  of  men  alfo 
attacked  by  it.  It  generally  comes  on  between  the 
time  of  puberty  and  the  age  of  35,  and  makes  its  at¬ 
tacks  during  the  time  of  menftruation  more  frequently 
Vol.  XI,  Part  L 
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than  at  any  other.  It  alfo  more  frequently  feizes  bar-  Hyft 
ren  women  and  young  widows,  than  fuch  as  arc  bear¬ 
ing  children. 

Prognofis .  Though  the  appearance  of  this  difeafe 
be  fo  very  terrible,  it  l'eldom  proves  mortal  unlefs  by 
wrong  treatment :  but  notwithftanding  this  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  of  cure,  and  rarely  admits  of  any  thing 
elfe  than  being  palliated  ;  for  though  it  fhould  feem  to 
be  conquered  by  medicine  for  a  time,  it  very  quickly 
returns,  and  that  from  the  flighteft  caufes. 

Cure .  The  ends  principally  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe  are,  in  the  firft  place,  the  rerhoval 
of  particular  convulfive  or  fpafmodic  affedlions  imme¬ 
diately  producing  various  appearances  in  the  difeafe, 
whether  under  the  form  of  proper  hyfteric  fits,  or 
merely  of  what  may  be  called  hyfteric  fymptoms  ;  and, 
in  the  fecond  place,  the  prevention  of  the  return  of 
fymptoms  after  they  have  been  removed,  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  proper  remedies  during  thofe  intervals 
from  complaints  which  patients  often  have  when  la¬ 
bouring  under  this  affedlion. 

The  moft  powerful  remedy  hitherto  difeovered  in  hy¬ 
fteric  cafes  is  opium,  or  the  tindlure  of  it  called  lau¬ 
danum,  By  this  commonly  the  moft  violent  paroxyfms 
are  flopped,  though  it  be  infuffieient  to  accomplifh 
a  radical  cure.  In  Dr  Home’s  Clinical  Experiments 
we  find  an  inftance  of  a  cure  performed  by  venefedlion, 
though  this  remedy  has  been  generally  condemned  in 
hyfterical  cafes.  Afafoetida  feems  to  (land  next  in 
virtue  to  opium  ;  though  with  fome  it  difagrees,  and 
occafions  pains  in  the  ftomach  and  vomiting.  Ether 
will  alfo  frequently  remove  an  hyfteric  fit :  but  its  ef- 
fedls  are  of  Ihort  duration  ;  and  if  it  do  not  effedl  a 
cure  foon  after  its  exhibition,  no  fervice  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  either  by  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  it  or  by 
increafing  the  dofe  ;  and  with  fome  conftitutions  it  dif¬ 
agrees  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  occafion  convulfions.  If 
the  patient  be  feized  with  a  violent  fit,  fo  that  fhe  can 
fwallow  nothing,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  it  will 
be  proper  to  apply  fome  ftrong  volatile  alkali  to  her 
nofe  ;  or  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  the  vapour  of  burning 
feathers  is  fometimes  very  efficacious.  In  fome  in¬ 
ftances  benefit  is  derived  from  the  fudden  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  face  or  hands  ;  but  ftill  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  application  of  water  in  a  tepid  ftate, 
particularly  the  warm  pediluvium,  is  found  to  be  of 
very  great  fervice  in  bringing  about  a  favourable  ter¬ 
mination  of  different  violent  hyfteric  fymptoms.  A 
plafler  of  galbanum  and  afafoetida  will  alfo  prove  fer- 
viceable  :  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  none  of 
thefe  things  will  prevent  the  return  of  the  difeafe;  and 
therefore  a  radical  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  exercife, 
the  Peruvian  bark,  chalybeates,  mineral  waters,  and 
other  tonics  ;  but  particularly,  where  the  ftate  of  the 
patient  is  fuch  as  to  be  able  to  bear  it,  by  the  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath,  which,  where  it  does  not  difagree  with 
the  conftitution,  is  often  of  the  greateft  fervice  in  pre¬ 
venting  returns  of  this  affe&ion. 

Genus  LXIV.  HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  Dread  of  Water . 

Hydrophobia,  Saum .  gen.  231.  Lin.  86.  Vog .  30. 

Sag .  gen.  343.  Boerh.  1138.  Junch .  124.  Mead 
on  Poifons.  Dejfault  fur  la  Rage.  Sauv.  diff.  fur 
la  Rage.  James  on  Canine  Madnefs.  Dalbyy  Vir- 
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tiies  of  cinnabar  and  mufk  againft  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  Nugent  on  the  Hydrophobia.  Choifel, 
Nouvelle  methode  pour  le  traitement  de  la  Rage. 
Journal  de  Medecinc,  pafiim.  Medical  Obf  and  In¬ 
quiries ,  Vol.  III.  art.  34.  Vol.  V.  art.  20,  26.  and 
App.  Med.  Tranfaff.V  ol.  II.  art.  5,  12,  and  15. 
Heyjham ,  Diff.  inaug.  de  rab.  Canirt.  Edinb.  1777- 
Parry ,  Dill,  inaug.  de  rab.  contagiof.  five  Canin. 
Edinb.  1778.  Andry ,  Recherches  fur  la  Rage, 
1778.  Vaughan ,  Cafes  of  Hydrophobia,  fecond 
edit.  1778. 

Sp.  I.  Hydrophobia  Rabiofa ,  or  Hydrophoby  con- 
fequent  on  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Animal . 

Hydrophobia  vulgaris,  Sauv.  fp.  1. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  Dr  Cullen  has  done 
wrong  in  employing  the  term  hydrophobia  as  a  generic 
name,  under  which  canine  madnefs  is  included  :  and 
it  mult  be  allowed,  that  the  dread  of  water,  while  it  is 
not  univerfal,  is  alfo  a  fymptom  occurring  only  late  in 
the  difeafe,  at  leaft  in  the  greater  part  of  cafes.  Per¬ 
haps  his  arrangement  would  have  been  lefs  exception¬ 
able,  if,  following  Linmsus,  he  had  adopted  rabies  as 
a  generic  term,  and  had  diltinguilhed  this  particular 
ipecies  by  the  epithet  of  canina ,  contagiof  a,  or  the  like. 
Difputes,  however,  about  names,  are  in  general  not 
very  important ;  and  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  affe&ion  now  to  be  treated  of  is  canine  madnefs, 
or  that  difeafe  which  arifes  from  the  bite  of  a  mad 
animal. 

Defcription .  This  difeafe  commonly  does  not  make 
its  attack  till  a  conliderable  time  after  the  bite.  .  In 
fome  few  inftances  it  has  commenced  in  feven  or  eight 
days  from  the  accident ;  but  generally  the  patient  con¬ 
tinues  in  health  for  20,  30,  or  40  days,  or  even  much 
longer.  The  bite,  if  not  prevented,  will  in  general  be 
healed  long  before  that  time,  frequently  with  the  great- 
eft  eafe;  though  fometimes  it  refills  all  kinds  of  heal- 
ing  applications,  and  forms  a  running  ulcer  which  dif- 
charges ,  a  quantity  of  matter  for  many  days.  .  It  has 
been  faid,  that  the  nearer  the  wounded  place  is  to  the 
falivary  glands,  the  fooner  the  fymptoms  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  appear.  The  approach  of  the  difeafe  is  known 
by  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  becoming  high,  hard, 
and  elevated,  and  by  a  peculiar  fenfe  of  prickling  at 
the  part  ;  pains  Ihoot  from  it  towards  the  throat  : 
fometimes  it  is  furrounded  with  livid  or  red  {freaks, 
and  feems  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  inflammation  ;  though 
frequently  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  obferved 
about  it.  The  patient  becomes  melancholy,  loves  fo- 
litude,  and  has  ficknefs  at  ftomach.  Sometimes  the 
peculiar  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  the  dread  of  water, 
comes  on  all  at  once.  We  have  an  inftance  of  one 
who,  having  taken  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  for  the  fick¬ 
nefs  he  felt  at  his  ftomach,  was  feized  with  the  hy¬ 
drophobia  in  the  time  he  was  drinking  the  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  begins  like  a  common  fore 
throat ;  and  the  forenefs  daily  increafing,  the  hydro- 
phobic  fymptoms  Ihow'  themfelves  like  a  convulfive 
fpafm  of  the  mufcles  of  the  fauces.  In  others,  the  mind 
feems  to  be  primarily  affe£led,  and  they  have  a  real  dread 
of  water  or  any  liquid  before  they  try  whether,  they 
can  fwallow  it  or  not.  Dr  James,  in  his  Treatife  on 
Canine  Madnefs,  mentions  a  boy  fent  out  to  All  two 
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bottles  with  water,  who  was  fo  terrified  by  the  noife  Hydropho- 
of  the  liquid  running  into  them,  that  he  fled  into  the  ^ia. 
houfe  crying  out  that  he  was  bewitched.  He  men-'^nrW 
tions  alfo  the  cafe  of  a  farmer,  who,  going  to  draw 
fome  ale  from  a  calk,  was  terrified  to  fuch  a  degree  at 
its  running  into  the  veffel,  that  he  ran  out  in  a  great 
halle  with  the  fpigot  in  his  hand.  But  in  whatever 
manner  this  fymptom  comes  on,  it  is  certain  that  the 
moll  painful  fenfations  accompany  every  attempt  to 
fwallow  liquids.  Nay,  the  bare  fight  of  water,  of  a 
looking-glafs,  of  any  thing  clear  or  pellucid,  will  give 
the  utmoll  uneafmefs,  or  even  throws  the  patient  into 
convulfions. 

With  regard  to  the  affe&ion  of  the  mind  itfelf  in 
this  difeafe,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  patients  are 
deprived  of  reafon.  Some  have,  merely  by  the  dint 
of  refolution,  conquered  the  dread  of  water,  though 
they  never  could  conquer  the  convulfive  motions  which 
the  contact  of  liquids  occafioned  :  while  this  refolu¬ 
tion  lias  been  of  no  avail ;  for  the  convulfions  and  other 
fymptoms  increafing,  have  almoft  always  deftroyed  the 
unhappy  patients. 

In  this  difeafe  there  feems  to  be  an  extreme  fenfibi- 
lity  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The  eyes 
cannot  bear  the  light,  or  the  fight  of  any  thing  white 
the  leaft  touch  or  motion  offends  them,  and  they  want 
to  be  kept  as  quiet  and  in  as  dark  a  place  as  pofiible. 

Some  complain  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  frequently 
when  it  is  really  warm.  Others  complain  of  violent 
heat ;  and  have  a  great  defire  for  cold  air,  which  yet 
never  fails  to  increafe  the  fymptoms.  In  all  there  is  a 
great  flow  of  vifeid  faliva  into  the  mouth  ;  which  is 
exceedingly  troublefome  to  the  patients,  as  it  has  the 
fame  effeft  upon  their  fauces  that  other  liquids  have* 

This  therefore  they  perpetually  blow  off  with  violence, 
which  in  a  patient  of  Dr  Fothergill’s  occafioned  a  noife 
not  unlike  the  hollow  barking  of  a  dog,  and  which  he 
conjectures  might  have  given  rife  to  the  common  no¬ 
tion  that  hydrophobous  patients  bark  like  dogs.  They 
have  an  infatiable  thirft  ;  but  are  unable  to  get  down 
any  drink,  except  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  ;  though, 
fometimes  they  can  fwallow  bread  foaked  in  liquids, 
llices  of  oranges,  or  other  fruits.  There  is  a  paih  oin- 
der  the  fcrobiculus  cordis ,  as  in  the  tetanus  ;  and  the 
patients  mournfully  point  to  that  place  as  the  feat  o£ 
the  difeafe.  Dr  Vaughan  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  this 
pain,  rather  than  any  difficulty  in  fwallowing,  which 
diftreffes  the  patient  on  every  attempt  to  drink.  The 
voice  is  commonly  plaintive  and  mournful  ;  but  Dr 
Vaughan  tells  us  there  is  a  mixture  of  fiercenefs  and 
timidity  in  the  countenance  which  he  cannot  deferibe, 
but  by  which  he  could  know  a  hydrophobous  perfon 
without  alking  any  queftions. 

In  this  diftemper,  indeed^  the  fymptoms  are  fo  va¬ 
rious,  that  they  cannot  be  enumerated  ;  for  we  will 
feldom  read  two  cafes  of  hydrophobia  which  do  not 
differ  very  remarkably  in  this  refpeft.  Some  feem  to 
have  at  times  a  furious  delirium,  and  an  inclination  to 
fpit  at  or  bite  the  by  Handers  ^  while  others  Ihow  .no 
fuch  inclination,  but  will  even  fuller  people  to  wipe 
the  inffide  of  their  mouths  with  the  corner  of  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  order  to  clear  away  the  vifeid  faliva  which 
is  ready  to  fuffocate  them.  In  fome  male  patients  there 
is  an  involuntary  cre&ion  of  the  penis,  and  emiffion  of 
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Spafmi.  the  femen  ';  and  the  urine  is  forced  away  by  the  fre- 
v— - •v—'  quent  return  of  the  fpafms.  In  a  letter  from  Dr  Wolf 
of  Warfaw  to  Kenry  Baker,  F.  R.  S.  dated  Warfaw, 
Sept.  2 6.  1767,  we  have,  the  following  melancholy 
account  of  the  cafes  of  five  perfons  who  died  of  the 
hydrophobia  :  “  None  of  them  quite  loft  their  right 
fenfes  ;  but  they  were  all  talking  without  intermiffion, 
praying,  lamenting,  defpairing,  curling,  figliing,  fpit- 
ting  a  frothy  faliva,  fcreeching,  fometimes  belching, 
retching,  but  rarely  vomiting.  Every  member  is.con- 
vulfed  by  fits,  but  moll  violently  from  the  navel  up  to 
the  bread  and  cefophagus.  The  fit  comes  on  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  the  fauces  are  not  red,  nor  the 
tongue  dry.  The  pulfe  is  not  at  all  feverifh  ;  and  when 
the  fit  is  over  nearly  like  a  found  pulfe.  The  face 
grows  pale,  then  brown,  and  during  the  fit  almofl 
black  ;  the  lips  livid  ;  the  head  is  drowfy,  and  the 
ears  tingling  ;  the  urine  limpid.  At  lad  they  grow 
weary  ;  the  fits  are  lefs  violent,  and  ceafe  towards  the 
end  ;  the  pulfe  becomes  weak,  intermittent,  and  not 
very  quck ;  they  fweat,  and  at  lad  the  whole  body 
becomes  cold.  They  compofe  themfelves  quietly  as 
if  to  get  deep,  and  fo  they  expire.  The  blood  drawn 
a  few  hours  before  death  appears  good  in  every  re- 
fpe&.  A  general  obfervation  was,  that  the  lint  and 
dredings  of  the  wounds,  even  when  dry,  were  always 
black,  and  that  when  the  pus  was  very  good  in  co¬ 
lour  and  appearance.”  In  one  of  Dr  Wolf’s  patients 
who  recovered,  the  blood  dunk  intolerably  as  it  was 
drawn  from  a  vein  ;  and  one  of  Mr  Vaughan’s  patients 
complained  of  an  intolerable  fetid  fmell  proceeding 
from  the  wounded  part,  though  nobody  but  himfelf 
could  perceive  it.  In  general,  the  violent  convulfions 
ceafe  a  fhort  time  before  death  ;  and  even  the  hydro¬ 
phobia  goes  off,  fo  that  the'patients  can  drink  freely. 
But  this  does  not  always  happen  ;  for  Mr  Vaughan 
mentions  the  cafe  of  a  patient,  in  whom,  “  when  he 
had  in  appearance  ceafed  to  breathe,  the  fpafmus  cyni- 
cus  was  obfervable,  with  an  odd  convulfive  motion  in 
the  mufcles  of  the  face  ;  and  the  drange  contrariety 
which  took  place  in  the  adtion  of  thefe  produced  the 
mod  horrid  affemblage  of  features  that  can  well  be 
conceived.  Of  this  patient  alfo  it  Was  remarkable, 
that  in  the  lad  hours  of  his  life  he  ceafed  to  call  for 
drink,  which  had  been  his  condant  requed  ;  but  was 
perpetually  afking  for  fomething  to  eat.” 

The  hydrophobia  feems  to  be  a  fymptom  peculiar 
to  the  human  race ;  for  the  mad  animals  which  com¬ 
municate  the  infe&ion,  do  not  feem  to  have  any  dread 
of  water.  Dr  Wolf,  in  the  letter  above  quoted,  fays 
in  general,  that  cattle  bit  at  the  fame  time  and  by 
the  fame  animal  (a  mad  wolf)  which  bit  the  perfons 
whofe  cafes  he  related,  died  nearly  with  the  fame 
frightful  raging  as  the  men  ;  but  fays  nothing  of  their 
having  any  hydrophobia  :  nay,  Dr  James  and  fome 
others  affert,  that  the  hydrophobia  is  not  always  an 
attendant  on  rabies  canina  in  the  human  race  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  certain  that  the  difeafe  has  proved  mortal 
after  this  terrible  fymptom  has  been  removed.  With 
regard  to  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  dogs,  they  are 
very  equivocal  ;  and  tliofe  particularly  enumerated  by 
fome  authors,  are  only  fuch  as  might  be  expe&ed  in 
dogs  much  heated  or  agitated  by  being  violently  pur- 
fued  andftruck.  One  fymptom,  indeed,  if  it  could  be 
depended  upon,  would  determine  the  matter  ;  namely. 
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that  all  other  dogs  avoid  and  run  away  from  one  that  Hydropho- 
is  mad  ;  and  even  large  dogs  will  not  attack  one  of  kia. 
the  fmallefl  fize  who  is  infedled  with  this  difeafe. 

Upon  this  fuppolition  they  point  out  a  method  of  dif- 
covering  whether  a  dog  who  hath  been  killed  was 
really  mad  or  not ;  namely,  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  meat 
along  the  infide  of  his  mouth,  and  then  offering  it  to  a 
found  dog.  If  the  latter  eats  it,  it  is  a  iign  the  dog 
was  not  mad  ;  but  if  the  other  reje&s  it  with  a  kind  of 
howling  noife,  it  is  certain  that  he  was.  Dr  James 
tells  us,  that  among  dogs  the  difeafe  is  infectious  by 
flaying  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  that  after  a  kennel  has 
been  once  infedted,  the  dogs  put  into  it  will  be  for  a 
confiderable  time  afterwards  in  danger  of  going  mad 
alfo.  A  remedy  for  this,  he  fays,  is,  to  keep  geefe  for 
fome  time  in  the  kennel.  He  rejedts  as  falfe  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  dogs  when  going  mad  will  not  bark  ;  though 
he  owns  that  there  is  a  very  confiderable  change  in 
their  bark,  which  becomes  hoarfe  and  hollow. 

Caufesy  &c.  In  no  difeafe  whatever  are  we  more 
.at  a  lofs  to  difeover  the  caufes  than  in  the  hydro¬ 
phobia.  In  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves,  it  feems  to  come 
on  fpontaneoufly  ;  though  this  is  contefled  by  fome 
authors.  It  is  faid,  that  the  caufes  commonly  affign- 
ed,  viz.  heat,  feeding  upon  putrid  %flefh,  want  of  wa¬ 
ter,  &c.  are  not  fufficient  for  producing  the  diflem- 
per.  It  does  not  appear  that  madnefs  is  more  frequent 
among  dogs  in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold  climates  ; 
nay,  in  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  where  the  climate  is 
very  hot,  and  the  water  very  fcarce,  this  diflemper 
has  never,  it  is  faid,  been  obferved.  As  to  putrid  ali¬ 
ment,  it  feems  natural  for  dog&  to  prefer  this  to  any 
other,  and  they  have  been  known  to  fubfifl  upon  it 
for  a  long  time  without  any  detriment.  For  thefe 
reafons,  they  think  the  difeafe  arifes  from  a  fpecifk 
contagion,  like  the  fmallpox  -and  meafles  among  the 
human  race,  which,  being  once  produced  by  caufes* 
unknown,  continues  to  be  propagated  by  theinter- 
courfe  which  dogs  have  with  each  other,  as  the  difeafes 
juft  mentioned  continue  to  be  propagated  among  the 
human  race  by  means  of  the  intercourfe  which  they 
have  with  one  another. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  caufe  among  man¬ 
kind,  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  the  hydropho¬ 
bia  is  occafioned  by  the  faliva  of  the  mad  animal  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  the  blood.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  can  operate  through  the  cuticula  ;  but,  when  that 
is  rubbed  off,  the  frnalleft  quantity  is  fufficient  to  com¬ 
municate  the  difeafe,  and  a  flight  fcratch  with  the 
teeth  of  a  mad  animal  has  been  found  as  pernicious 
as  a  large  wound.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  the  infe£lion 
has  been  communicated  by  the  bites  of  dogs,  cats, 
wolves,  foxes,  weafels,  fwine,  and  even  cocks  and  hens, ' 
when  in  a  ftate  of  madnefs.  But  it  docs  not  appear 
that  the  diftemper  is  communicable  from  one  hydro- 
phobous  perfon  to  another,  by  means  of  a  bite,  or 
any  other  way.  Dr  Vaughan  inoculated  a  dog  with 
the  faliva  of  a  hydrophobous  child,  but  the  animal 
continued  free  from  difeafe  for  two  months  ;  and 
though  the  Doctor  promifed  to  inform  the  public  if  it 
fhould  happen  to  occur  afterwards,  nothing  has  hi¬ 
therto  appeared  on  that  fubjedl.  A  nurle  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  killed  the  child  during  this  time  of  his  difor* 
der,  but  no  bad  confequence  enfued. 

When  we  attempt  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  the 
M  m  2  caufe 
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caufe  of  the  hydrophobia  by  diffedions,  our  inquiries 
are  commonly  difappointed.  In  two  bodies  opened  by 
Dr  Vaughan,  there  was  not  the  leail  morbid  appear¬ 
ance  ;  in  the  very  fauces,  where  we  might  have  ex- 
pe&ed  that  the  difeafe  would  have  fhown  itfelf  moll 
evidently,  there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  even  of 
inflammation.  The  ftomacli,  inteftines,  diaphragm, 
cefophagus,  &c.  were  all  in  a  natural  ftate  :  neither  do 
we  find  in  authors  of  credit  any  certain  accounts  of 
morbid  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  hydrophobous 
perfons  after  death.  Dr  Vaughan  therefore  concludes, 
that  the  poifon  ads  upon  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  and 
is  fo  wholly  confined  to  it,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  qualities  of  the  blood  are  altered  by  it  or 
not;  and  that  it  ads  upon  the  nerves  by  impairing  and 
difturbing  their  fundions  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fpeedily 
to  end  in  a  total  extinction  of  the  vital  principle. 
As  to  the  difficulty  in  fwallowing  generally  believed  to 
accompany  dread  of  the  water,  he  treats  it  as  a  rrnfre- 
prefentation,  as  well  as  that  the  cefophagus  with  the 
mufcles  fubfervient  to  deglutition  are  efpecially  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  difeafe.  The  principal  foundation  of 
the  evil,  he  thinks,  refts  on  a  morbid  fenfibility  both 
of  the  external  and  internal  fauces.  For  the  fight  of 
a  liquid,  or  the  application  of  any  fubftance  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  fauces,  but  more  efpecially  of  a  fluid,  inftantly 
excites  the  moft  painful  feelings.  Nay,  the  fame 
fymptoms  are  produced  by  touching  the  external  fau¬ 
ces  with  a  fluid,  or  by  the  contaft  of  cold  air  with 
thefe  parts  ;  and  nearly  in  as  great  a  degree.  But  a 
folid  or  a  fluid  fubflance  being  conveyed  into  the  cefo¬ 
phagus,  the  tranfit  into  the  ftomach  is  accomplifhed 
with  little  or  no  impediment  ;  fo  that  in  fad  the  diffi- 
culty  is  furmounted  before  the  patient  be  engaged  in 
the  aftion  of  fwallowing.  Nor  is  the  excruciating 
pain,  which  never  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  every 
attempt  to  drink,  felt  in  the  fauces  and  throat  ;  it  is, 
he  fays,  at  the  fcrobiculus  corilis  ;  to  which  the  fuffer- 
cr  applies  his  hand.  From  this  laft  circumftance, 
therefore,  from  the  prefence  of  the  rtfus  fardonicus , 
from  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  being  forcibly  con- 
traced,  and  from  the  fenfe  of  fuffocation  which  feems 
to  threaten  the  patient  with  immediate  death,  Dr 
Vaughan  lias  been  led  to  think  that  in  the  hydrophobia 
a  new  fympatliy  was  eftablithed  between  the  fauces, 
the  diphragm,  and  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

Prognofis.  When  a  perfon  is  bit,  the  prognofis  with 
regard  to  the  enfuing  hydrophobia  is  very  uncertain. 
All  thofe  who  are  bit  do  not  fall  into  the  difeafe ; 
nay,  Dr  Vaughan  relates  that  out  of  30  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  only  one  was  feized  with  the  hydrophobia.  Du¬ 
ring  the  interval  betwixt  the  bite  and  the  time  the 
difeafe  comes  on,  there  are  no  fymptoms  by  which  we 
can  judge  whether  it  will  appear  or  not.  When  once 
it  hath  made  its  appearance,  the  prognofis  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fatal. 

Prevention  and  Cure .  It  has  been  generally  allowed 
by  praditioners,  that  though  the  hydrophobia  may 
be  prevented,  yet  it  can  feldom,  if  ever,  be  cured  after 
it  has  made  its  appearance.  The  moft  efiential  part 
of  the  treatment  therefore  depends  on.  the  proper  ufe 
of  means  of  prevention.  The  great  objeas  to  be  aim¬ 
ed  at  in  prevention,  are,  in  the  firft  place,  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  contagious  matter  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  ;  or,  fecondly,  means  of  deftroytng  it  at  the  part 
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where  there  is  even  the  flighteft  reafon  to  believe  that  Hydropho- 
it  has  not  been  completely  removed.  Of  all  the  means  iA\  ^ 
of  removal,  the  complete  cutting  out  the  part  to  which 
the  tooth  has  been  applied,  is  unqueftionably  the  moft 
to  be  depended  upon.  This  pradice,  therefore,  fhould 
be  had  recourfe  to  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  fooner  it 
can  be  accomplifhed,  the  better.  But  as  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  a  peculiar  fenfation  at  the  part  af- 
feded  always  precedes  the  acceflion  of  the  difeafe, 
even  when  it  takes  place  at  a  late  period  after  the  bite, 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  removal  of  the 
part  may  be  of  advantage  even  after  a  confiderable 
interval.  But  befides  removal  of  the  contagious  mat¬ 
ter,  by  cutting  away  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached, 
this  fhould  alfo  be  done  by  careful  and  long-continued 
wafhing.  This  may  done,  in  moft  inilances,  be¬ 
fore  a  proper  opportunity  can  be  had  of  having  re¬ 
courfe  to  the  knife.  Cold  water  fhould  particularly 
be  poured  upon  the  wound  from  a  confiderable  height, 
that  the  matter  may  be  wafhed  away  with  fome  force. 

Even  after  removal  by  the  knife,  careful  wafhing  is 
ftill  a'  neceflary  and  proper  precaution.  And  after 
both  thefe,  to  prevent  as  far  as  can  be  the  poffibility 
of  any  contagious  matter  lurking  about  the  wounded, 
part,  it  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  heal,  but  a  difcHargc 
of  matter  fhould  be  fupported  for  the  fpace  of  feverai 
weeks,  by  ointment  with,  cantharides,  or  fimilar  ap¬ 
plications.  By  thefe  means  there  is  at  leaft  the  belt 
chance  of  removing  the  matter  at  a  fufficiently  early 
period.  And  this  mode  of  prevention  feems  to  be  o, 
more  confequence  than  all  others  put  together  which 
have  hitherto  been  difeovered.  But  befides  removal, 
prevention  may  alfo  be  obtained  by  the  deflation  of 
the  contagious  matter  at  the  part ;  and  where  there  ia 
the  leaft  reafon  to  think  that  a  complete  removal  has 
not  been  obtained,  thefe  fhould  always  be  had  recourfe 
to.  With  this  intention  the  adual  cautery  and  burn¬ 
ing  with  gunpowder  have  been  employed.  And  the 
adion  of  fire  is  probably  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
agents  that  can  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  But  recourfe 
has  alfo  been  had  to  wafhing  both  with  acids  and 
with  alkalis.  Of  the  former  kind,  vinegar  has  beeir 
chiefly  ufed,  but  more  may  probably  be  expeded  from 
the  latter;  and  particularly  from  the  cauftic  alkali,  fo 
far  diluted  that  it  can  be  applied  with  fafety  4  for 
from  its  influence  as  a  folvent  of  animal  mucus,  it  gives 
a  better  chance  of  a  complete  removal  of  the  matter, 
independent  of  any  influence  in  changing  its  nature. 

It  has  been  thought  alfo,  that  oil  applied  to  the  part 
may  be  of  fervice.  But  if  recourfe  be  had  to  it,  more 
adive  meafures  fhould  at  leaft  be  previoufly  employed; 
and  even  then,  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  Of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  increafe  the  adivity  of  the  unduous  mat¬ 
ter  by  combining  it  with  mercury. 

On  thefe  grounds,  and  by  thefe  means,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  adion  of  this  contagion  on 
the  fyftem,  after  it  has  been  applied  by  the  blte  ° 
rabid  animal,  maybe  moft  effeduafty  prevented  But 
after  this  aftion  has  once  taken  place,  no  remedy  has 
yet  been  difeovered  on  which  much  dependance  can 
nut  A  verv  great  variety  of  articles  indeed 
haveP  at’ different  periods  been  held  forth  as  infallible, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  affe&ion  ;  but 
their  reputation  lias,  perhaps,  un.verfally  been  foun  l- 

ed  on  their  being  given  to  people,  who,  though  really 
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Spafmf.  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  were  yet  not  infe&ed  with  the  con- 
w- •v— — 'tagion.  And  this  happily,  either  from  the  tooth  be¬ 
ing  cleaned  in  making  the  bite,  or  not  being  covered 
with  contagious  matter,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
occurrence.  Mankind,  however,  even  fiom  the  ear- 
liefl  ages,  have  never  been  without  fome  boafted  fpeci- 
fic,  which  has  been  held  forth  as  an  infallible  remedy 
for  this  affe&ion  till  fatal  experience  demonftrated  the 
contrary.  Dr  Boerhaave  has  given  a  pretty  full  cata¬ 
logue  of  thofe  fpecifics  from  the  days  of  Galen  to  his 
own  time  ;  and  concludes,  that  no  dependance  is  to 
be  put  in  any  of  them.  It  is  now,  therefore,  altoge¬ 
ther  unneceflary  to  take  notice  of  burnt  crabs,  the 
hyaena’s  (kin,  mithridatc  with  tin,  liver  of  the  rabid 
animal,  or  a  variety  of  other  pretended  remedies  for 
this  difeafe,  proved  by  experience  to  be  totally  ineffi¬ 
cacious.  But  although  no  greater  confidence  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  put  on  fpecifics  of  modern  date,  it  will  be 
proper  that  thefe  fhould  be  mentioned. 

Bathing  in  cold  water,  efpecially  in  the  fea,  and 
drinking  fea  water  for  a  certain  time,  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  by  fome  accounted  a  certain  preventive. 
When  this  was  known  to  fail,  a  long  courfe  of  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen,  violent  fubmerfion  in  water,  even 
to  danger  of  drowning,  and  keeping  the  wounded  place 
open  with  cauteries,  were  recommended. — To  this  ex¬ 
treme  feverity  Dr  Mead  obje&ed  ;  and  in  his  treatife 
on  this  fubjedt  endeavours  to  (how,  that  in  all  ages  the 
greateft  fuccefs  has  been  reaped  from  diuretics,  for 
which  reafon  he  propofes  the  following  powder : 
a  Take  afh-coloured  ground-liverwort,  half  an  ounce  ; 
black  pepper,  two  drachms  :  reduce  them  feparately  to 
powder,  then  mix  them  together.”  This  powder  was 
firft  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  by 
Mr  Dampier,  in  whofe  family  it  had  been  kept  as  a 
fecret  for  many  years.  But  this  medicine,  which  was 
inferted  in  former  editions  of  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeias,  under  the  name  of  Pulv'ts  Au~ 
tilyjfusy  has  long  loft  its  credit. 

There  is  a  famous  Eaft  India  medicine,  compofed1 
of  24  grains  of  native  and  as  much  factitious  cinnabar, 
made  into  a  powder  with  16  grains  of  muik.  "1  his  is 
called  the  Tonquin  medicine-,  and  muft  be  taken  in 
a  tea-cupful  of  arrac  or  brandy  ;  and  is  faid  to  fe- 
cure  the  patient  for  30  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  it  is  to  be  repeated  ;  but  if  he  has  any  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be  repeated  in  three  hours, 
which  is  faid  to  be  fnffieient  for  a  cure.  The  firft  dofe 
is  to  be  taken  as  foon  after  the  bite  as  poflible. 

Another  celebrated  remedy  is  Palmarius’s  powder, 
compofed  of  the  leaves  of  rue,  vervain,  fage,  polypody, 
wormwood,  mint,  mugwort,  balm,  betony,  St  John’s- 
wort,  and  leffer  centaury.  Thefe  herbs  muft  be  ga¬ 
thered  in  their  prime,  dried  feparately  in  the  fliade, 
and  then  powdered.  The  dofe  is  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm 
and  a  half,  taken  every  day. 

A  remedy  which  might  promife  to  be  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  any  of  thofe  hitherto  mentioned  is  mercu¬ 
ry.  This  hath  been  recommended  in  frictions,  and 
to  be  taken  inwardly  in  the  form  of  calomel  and  tur- 
bith  mineral,  in  order  if  poffible  to  raife  a  flight  fali- 
vation,  on  which  the  efficacy  was  thought  to  depend. 
Befides  this,  venefeCIion,  opium,  the  bark,  and  cam¬ 
phor,  have  been  tried  in  very  large  quantities  ;  the 
warm  bath  ;  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  which  human 
invention  could  fuggeft  ;  but  with  what  fuccefs,  can 
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beft  be  judged  from  the  following  well  authenticated  Hydropho- 
cafes*  .  _  *  , 

In  the  beginning  of  December  1728,  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  aged  17,  was  bit  by  a  dog  in  the  middle- 
finger  of  the  right  hand  about  the  middle  of  the  nail. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1729,  he  complained  of 
pain  in  that  finger  reaching  along  the  back  of  thq 
hand  to  the  elbow.  In  the  night  between  the  flxth 
and  feventh  days  of  that  mouth  he  became  hot  and 
reftlefs  :  emollient  and  anodyne  fomentations  were  ap¬ 
plied  ;  but  the  pain  became  very  fharp,  and  the  hy¬ 
drophobia  came  on  in  the  night-time.  He  was  blood¬ 
ed  ;  but  became  worfe  every  hour,  and  at  laft  quite 
furious  and  outrageous.  The  bandage  was  thrown  off 
from  his  arm,  and  he  loft  about  20  ounces  of  blood 
befides  what  had  formerly  been  taken  from  him.  T  his, 
however,  made  no  abatement  of  the  fymptoms,  and  he 
died  the  fame  night. 

In  1753,  a  woman,  feized  with  the  hydrophobia  in 
confequenec  of  the  bite  of  a  dog  fuppofed  to  be  mad, 
was  treated  in  the  following  manner  by  Dr  Nugent. 

Firft  fhe  was  blooded  to  about  15  ounces  ;  (he  took  15 
grains  of  mulk  in  powder,  and  alongft  with  it  a  pill  of 
two  grains  of  pure  opium,  every  three  hours.  A 
plafter  of  galbanum,  with  half  an  ounce  of  pure  opium, 
was  laid  to  her  neck  and  throat.  She  began  to  take 
thefe  medicines  on  a  Saturday  morning,  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  dread  of  water  had  commenced.  In  the 
evening  fhe  was  a  little  eafier  at  intervals.  The  mufic 
and  opium  pill  were  continued  as  before,  and  the  hand' 
that  was  bit  was  ordered  to  be  chafed  with  warm* 
falad  oil  feveral  times  a-day.  Only  two  papers  of 
powder  and  two  pills  were  taken  in  the  night,  for  the 
laft  made  her  Tick  and  vomit.  She  had  little  or  no 
fleep,  but  lay  pretty  quiet.  On  Sunday,  20  ounces' 
of  blood  were  taken  away,  and  a  clyfter  with  antiino- 
nial  wine  inje£ted  :  the  pills  and  powders  were  conti¬ 
nued  as  before.  On  Sunday  evening  fhe  could  fwal- 
low  liquids  a  little  better,  and  fhe  lay  quiet  moft  of 
the  night.  Oh  Monday  her  fwallowing  was  greatly 
better.  The  mufic  and  opium  were  continued,  and 
twelve  ounces  more  of  blood  were  taken*  from  her  ; 
the  plafter  was  renewed  with  only  two  drachms  of 
opium,  and  the  oil  was  ufed  as  before.  At  night  flic 
was  better  ;  her  hand  eafy  ;  and  by  a  continuance  of 
thefe  remedies  fhe  recovered. — This  was  the  cafe  which* 
chiefly  brought  opium  into  reputation. 

The  following  cafes  publifhed  by  M.  Deflault,  a 
Frenchman,  firft  brought  mercury  into  reputation. — 

Four  men  were  bitten  by  the  fame  wolf,  on  the  fame 
day,  at  the  fame  hour.  They  were  dipped  in  fait 
water,  and  came  back  perfuaded  that  they  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear.  Some  days  after,  one  of  them  felt  a 
numbed  pain  about  his  fears,  while  the  fears  themfelves 
grew  hard  and  rofe  like  an  embroidery  :  he  was  foon 
after  feized  with  the  ufual  fymptoms,  as  was  alfo  an¬ 
other.  The  fon  of  the  former  likewife  began  to  feel  a' 
pain  about  the  cicatrices,  and  a  dwelling  with  hardnefs  ; 
as  did  alfo  the  fourth.  They  were  ordered  to  rub  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  mercurial  or  blue  ointment 
upon  the  cicatrices  and  about  the  whole  arm.  This 
was  repeated  three  days  fucceffively,  and  then  every 
other  day  :  after  the  fifth  fri&ion,  he  allowed  an  in¬ 
terval  of  two  days.  Befides  this,  they  took,  every  day 
a  drachm  and  an  half  of  Palinarius’s  powder.  After  the 
third  fri&ion  the  cicatrices  grew  flat  and  foft,  the  pain 

went 
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Spafmi.  went  off,  their  courage  returned,  and  their  mind  re- 
'  fumed  its  former  tranquillity. 

But  how  far  mercury,  or  indeed  any  thing  elfe,  is 
from  being  a  fpeciflc  in  the  hydrophobia,  will  appear 
from  the  following  account  of  Dr  WolPs  patients. — 
In  the  middle  of  April  1767,  feventeen  people,  and  a 
great  number  of  cattle  were  bitten  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Warfaw  by  a  mad  wolf.  One  of  tliefe,  an 
officer,  was  brought  into  the  city  that  fame  day,  and 
had  the  belt  advice  of  the  furgeons  and  phyficians  in 
that  place  ;  befides  which,  he  took  the  bark  very  co¬ 
piously  with  camphor.  He  continued  well  till  the 
feventh  week,  when  he  became  hydrophobous,  and 
died. 

Eleven  of  the  others  applied  to  Dr  Wolf  on  the 
ninth  day.  Their  wounds  were  all  deeply  fcarified  ; 
diligently  wafhed  and  fomented  with  vinegar,  fait,  and 
theriaca  ;  and  kept  open  till  the  80th  day,  in  thofe 
who  lived  fo  long.  Every  two  weeks  they  were 
blooded  largely,  and  were  purged  every  week  with 
falts  and  jalap.  Their  diet  was  moftly  vegetable,  and 
their  drink  whey  and  water.  They  all  ate  as  much  as 
could  be  got  of  the  herbs  matrifylva  and  anagallis  flare 
puniceo  ;  and  they  all  took  often  of  the  pulvis  Palmarii . 
The  tnufeus  cinereus  terreflris  could  not  be  got,  or  it 
would  alfo  have  been  preferibed.  Befides  the  general 
treatment,  two  were  rubbed  daily  with  a  drachm  of 
mercurial  ointment,  and  had  their  purges  with  calo¬ 
mel.  Two  took  every  day  four  ounces  of  vinegar, 
three  drachms  of  tindlure  of  poppies,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  rob  fambtici  every  night.  One  took  every  day 
16  grains  of  camphor,  with  four  fcruples  of  falt- 
petre,  and  at  night  half  an  ounce  of  rob  fambucu 
— Two  took  24  grains  of  mulk,  with  50  grains  of 
cinnabar.  Other  two  took  from  40  to  60  drops  of 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  prepared  with  quicklime  ;  and 
the  laft  took  a  fcruple  of  cryftallized  fait  of  tartar 
made  by  the  mixture  of  a  little  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
with  a  folution  of  that  fait. 

One  of  the  firft  who  ufed  the  mercurial  ointment 
was  feized  with  the  hydrophobia  on  the  2 2d  day,  im¬ 
mediately  after  being  well  purged  with  calomel.  He 
was  blooded  copioufly,  plunged  abundantly  in  cold 
water,  and  had  feveral  clyfters  adminiftered,  without 
effect.  Two  pounds  of  oil,  and  as  much  of  drink, 
were  poured  down  by  force  ;  alfo  a  drachm  of  fait  of 
tartar  and  half  a  drachm  of  mulk  were  given  in  three 
dofes.  He  then  began  to  drink  freely,  but  died  the 
third  day.  His  companion  then  left  off  the  ufe  of 
mercury,  and  took  80  drops  a-day  of  Dippel’s  animal 
oil,  till  he  had  taken  lix  drachms  of  it ;  after  which 
he  went  on  with  ico  drops  daily  of  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  made  with  alkali. 

One  of  thofe  who  took  the  vinegar  fell  fick  the  33d 
day.  He  was  immediately  blooded,  and  vomited  with 
ipecacuanha.  This  man  was  too  ftrong  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  on  by  force  :  he  refufed  every  thing,  and 
died  the  third  day.  His  companion,  an  old  man,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  feized  in  the  fame  manner  :  he  was  purged 
with  falts,  took  the  morfulee  balfami  Peruvian i,  and 
drank  lemonade.  He  recovered,  and  ufed  afterwards 
loo  drops  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  daily.  This  was 
the  patient  formerly  mentioned,  whofe  blood  had  the 
fetid  fmell. 

The  man  who  ufed  the  camphor  fell  fick  the  33d 
day.  He  was  thrice  copioufly  blooded,  was  plunged 
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forcibly  into  the  coldeft  water  for  the  fpace  of  two  Hydropho- 
hours,  and  was  nearly  drowned.  He  was  clyltered 
with  effedl.  He  himfelf  forced  down,  with  incredible  ’ v 
averfion  and  labour,  a  great  quantity  of  drink  ;  by 
which  he  vomited  more  than  50  times  abundance  of 
frothy  flime.  He  took  feveral  ounces  of  oil,  and  fe¬ 
veral  bolufes  of  caltor  and  opium,  of  each  four  grains, 
without  effedl ;  and  died  the  fourth  day. 

A  girl,  who  ufed  the  mufk  with  cinnabar,  fell  ill 
the  62d  day,  and  died  the  third  day  after.  No  farther 
attempt  was  made  to  fave  her  life,  Ihe  being  then  at  a 
diffance.  Her  companion,  a  pregnant  woman,  then 
left  off  the  mu  He,  and  took  in  its  Head  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac. 

A  woman  who  had  taken  nothing,  fell  ill  on  the 
40th  day.  She  fuffered  terribly  in  the  night,  but  lefs 
in  the  day  time.  Befides  the  ufual  fymptoms,  Ihe  had 
great  pain  and  fwelling  in  her  belly.  In  the  fpace  of 
two  days  (he  drank  about  two  bottles  of  brandy,  but 
would  taffe  no  other  liquor.  The  Doftor  ordered  her 
to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  with  her  brandy,  and 
to  take  every  day  two  bolufes  of  caftor  and  opium. — 

She  recovered  :  and  at  laff  took  two  dofes  of  turbith 
mineral,  by  which  (lie  was  Vomited  and  purged. 

After  the  80th  day,  all  the  furviving  people  took 
thrice  the  turbith  mineral,  except  the  pregnant  wo¬ 
man  ;  and  they  afterwards  continued  their  alkaline 
medicines  to  the  100th  day. 

On  thefe  cafes  Dr  Wolf  makes  the  following  ob- 
fervations. — “  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  bark,  the  mer¬ 
cury,  the  acids,  the  mufk,  the  feeding  on  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous  herbs,  the  fweating,  the  cur  a  antiphlogiflica , 
are  no  fpecifics.  I  don't  know  what  to  fay  to  the 
alkalis  ;  the  danger  is  not  yet  over  ;  and  there  are 
{till  four  people  who  ufed  nothing,  in  as  good  health 
as  my  patients. 

The  following  cafe  by  Dr  Raymond  of  Marfeilles, 
fhows  the  inefficacy  of  mercury  even  as  a  preventive . 

— On  the  19th'  of  July  1765,  Mr  Boyer,  aged  25,  of 
a  bloated  cache&ic  habit,  was  bit  by  a  mad  dog  in  the 
inferior  part  of  the  leg  :  the  wound  extended  half  way 
round,  bled  freely,  and  was  like  a  great  fcratch.  The 
patient’s  legs  had  been  fwelled  for  a  confiderable  time 
before  the  accident  ;  and  there  were  alfo  two  ulcers  in 
the  other  leg.  Some  hours  after  the  accident,  the  ac¬ 
tual  cautery  was  applied  to  the  wound.  The  Dodlor  was 
not  prefent  at  this  operation  ;  but  the  part  around  the 
bite  was  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment  immediately 
after,  and  the  efehar  was  dreffed  with  the  fame  oint¬ 
ment.  The  efehar  was  feparated  on  the  firft  day,  but 
the  dreffing  was  continued  till  the  wound  was  cicatriz¬ 
ed.  The  fecond  day  a  bolus  of  four  grains  of  turbith 
and  eight  grains  of  camphor  was  exhibited.  This 
procured  a  confiderable  evacuation  both  by  vomit  and 
ftool,  and  a  fpitting  alfo  came  on.  The  third  day 
the  bitten  leg  was  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment:  in 
the  fpace  of  a  month  the  fridlions  were  repeated  five 
times  on  both  legs,  three  drachms  of  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  being  ufed  in  each  fri&ion.  During  the  fame 
time  the  bolus  was  five  times  repeated  ;  and  this  treat¬ 
ment  kept  up  a  flight  falivation  to  the  40th  day.  1  he 
evening  of  the  third  day  he  took  the  Totiquin  medicine , 
called  alfo  Sir  George  CobFs  powder ,  in  a  bolus  ;  which 
vomited  him  brifkly.  This  powder  was  repeated  feven 
or  eight  times  in  the  month,  generally  with  the  fame 
effedt.  During  the  firft  feven  or  eight  days  he  got  four 

times, 
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Spafmi.  times,  in  the  morning,  a  drachm  of  the  anagallis fore 

- - puniceo,  fre/h  gathered  and  powdered.  The  41ft  day, 

the  turbitli  bolus  was  prefcribed  for  the  feventh  time ; 
he  was  bathed  in  the  fea,  and  continued  the  bathing 
for  two  days  more.  On  the  74th  he  was  feized  with 
the  diftemper;  and  died  on  the  76th,  feemingly  fuffo- 
cated  or  ftrangled,  his  mouth  covered  with  flaver,  and 
his  face  bloated.  He  loft  his  fenfes  not  above  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  death.  The  pulfe  was 
quiet  the  whole  time.  The  Dodlor  fays  he  has  rea- 
fon  to  fufpecl  the  wound  was  not  well  cauterized. 

Another  iuftance  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  author, 
of  a  pregnant  woman  bit  by  the  fame  dog  and  on  the 
fame  day  with  Mr  Boyer,  who  was  never  feized  with 
the  diftemper.  She  was  treated  in  much  the  fame 
manner  with  him,  and  falivated  a  little  more.  But 
ftie  was  bit  through  a  fhamoy  leather  fhoe,  which 
muft  neeeffarily  have  cleaned  the  animal’s  teeth  of  the 
poifonous  faliva  before  they  reached  her  /kin,  and  to 
this  we  are  naturally  led  to  aferibe  her  fafety.  One  of 
Dr  Wolf’s  patients  alfo  was  a  pregnant  woman,  and 
was  not  feized  with  the  diftemper.  Perhaps  women 
in  a  ftate  of  pregnaney  may  be  lefs  liable  to  this  dif¬ 
temper  than  others  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
contagion  was  not  communicated. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  “  there  are  many  examples 
of  the  inefficacy  of  mercurial  fridlions.  A  furgeon  of 
Marfeilles  treated  a  girl  about  12  years  of  age  bit  by 
a  mad  dog,  with  mereurial  fri&ions  ;  applying  them 
as  in  the  lues  venerea  :  yet  fhe  died  of  the  hydro¬ 
phobia  on  the  55th  day.  Her  wound  was  not  cau¬ 
terized.” 

In  the  following  cafe  all  the  moft  powerful  remedies 
were  tried. — In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  ofAug.1778, 
Dr  Vaughan  was  called  to  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age 
labouring  under  a  hydrophobia.  He  had  been  bit  on 
the  wrift  by  a  cat  about  a  month  before ;  of  which  the 
marks  remained,  but  without  any  ulcer,  or  even  the 
fmalleft  appearance  of  inflammation.  About  the  middle 
of  the  day  before  Dr  Vaughan  faw  him,  he  began  to 
complain  of  a  pain  in  the  part  bitten,  whieh  afeended  up 
the  arm,  and  affe&ed  the  temple  on  that  fide;  foon  af- 
ter_ which  he  fwallowed  liquids  with  relu&ance  and  dif¬ 
ficulty.  He  was  put  into  the  warm  bath  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  was  eafier  : 
he  had  a  clyfter  of  five  ounces  of  fre/h  broth,  and  30 
drops  of  laudanum,  inje&ed  immediately  after  his  co¬ 
ming  out  of  it  ;  a  liniment  con/ifting  of  three  drachms 
of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
oil  of  amber,  was  rubbed  upon  the  /houlders  and  back; 
two  pills  of  a  grain  of  flowers  of  zinc,  and  half  a  grain 
of  cuprum  ammoniacum ,  were  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours  ;  and  a  medicated  atmofphere  was  prepared  for 
him,  by  burning  gum  ammoniac  in  his  room.  As  thefe 
remedies  were  not  attended  with  any  good  effedl,  each 
dofe  of  pills  was  ordered  to  contain  two  grains  of  cu¬ 
prum  ammoniacum ,  the  fame  quantity  of  opium,  three 
grains  of  flowers  of  zinc,  and  ten  grains  of  afafeetida  ; 
whilft  a  folution  of  that  fetid  gum,  with  a  drachm  of 
laudanum,  was  adminiftered  as  a  clyfter.  Thefe  pills, 
though  repeated  every  four  hours,  afforded  not  the 
fmalleft  relief,  'nor  did  they  /how  the  leaft  adlion  on  the 
frame.  At  laft  the  Do£lor  refolved  to  put  in  practice 

,  the  defperate  remedy  mentioned  by  Van  Helmont,  of 
throwing  the  patient  into  cold  water,  and  keeping  him 
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there  till  he  is  almoft  drowned.  With  this  view  a  large  Hydrophc- 
tub  of  cold  water,  well  faturated  with  common  fait,  was  bia. 
prepared,  into  whieh  the  poor  boy  was  plunged  over' 
head  and  ears,  and  there  held  until  he  ceafed  toftruggle. 

He  was  then  taken  out  again,  and  the  fame  operation 
repeated  until  he  became  fo  quiet  that  the  Dodor  was 
under  apprehenlions  that  a  total  extin&ion  of  life 
would  take  place.  He  was  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket  and  put  to  bed,  and  he  remained  more  quiet 
than  he  had  formerly  been  ;  but  all  his  former  reftkfs- 
nefs  foon  returned,  his  pulfe  funk,  and  he  died  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Another  celebrated  antidote  again/!:  the  poifon  of  a 
mad  dog  hath  been  known  for  fome  years  by  the  name 
of  the  Ormfiirh  medicine .  The  true  compofition  of 
this  is  kept  a  fecret  by  the  proprietors  :  however,  it 
has  been  analyfed,  and  the  following  compofition 
publifhed  by  Dr  Hey/ham  is  perfedlly  ftmilar  to  it  in 
all  refpedls. 

“  Take  half  an  ounce  of  chalk,  three  drachms  of 
Armenian  bole,  ten  grains  of  alum,  one  drachm  of 
elecampane  in  powder  ;  mix  them  all  together,  and 
add  fix  drops  of  oil  of  anife.” 

They  muft  certainly  be  very  credulous  who  can  put 
confidence  in  fuch  an  infignificant  medicine  as  a  preser¬ 
vative  again/!:  the  hydrophobia  :  however,  there  is  a 
poffibility  that  there  maybe  fome  unknown  ingredient 
in  the  genuine  powder ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  analyfe 
powders  after  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  The  efficacy  of  the  medicine  therefore  muft 
depend  on  the  virtues  of  that  unknown  ingredient,  if 
any  fuch  there  be.  The  following  cafes,  however,  too 
well  determine  that  it  is  not  infallible ,  as  was  at  firft 
pretended..  In  all  probability,  as  well  as  many  others, 
its  reputation  alfo  is  foldy  relied  on  its  being  exhibited 
in  many  cafes  where  no  contagion  was  communicated 
to  the  perfon  bit,  and  while  of  courfe  no  difeafe  could 
take  place. 

On  the  14th  of  February  1774,  Mr  Bellamy  of 
Holborn,  aged  40,  was  bit  by  a  cat,  which  was  killed 
the  fame  morning.  The  following  day  he  took  the 
celebrated  Ormlkirk  medicine,  fold  by  Hill  and  Berry 
in  Hill-Street,  Berkeley-Square,  and  conformed  in 
every  refpedl  to  the  dire&ions  given  by  the  vender.  A 
Servant  maid,  who  was  bitten  in  the  leg  before  her  ma¬ 
iler  was  bitten,  likewife  took  the  fame  remedy.  About 
the  middle  of  April  Mr  Bellamy  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  right  knee,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  rheumatic, 
and  which  continued  and  increafed  till  the  7th  of  June, 
when  he  got  fome  pills  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and 
piLfapon.  from  an  apothecary,  with  Huxham’s  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  bark  in  fmall  dofes.  In  fix  days  more  he 
had  a  titillation  in  the  urethra,  a  contra&ion  of  the 
ferotum  and  penis  to  a  degree  of  pain,  and  an  emif- 
fion  of  femen  after  making  wrater,  to  which  he  had. 
frequent  calls.  The  medicines  were  difeontinued  ;  and 
on  the  1 6th  of  that  month  the  hydrophobia  came  on, 
and  Dr  Fothergill  was  called.  Six  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  his  arm,  and  a  bolus  of  a  fcruple  of  native 
cinnabar  and  half  a  fcruple  of  mu/k  was  given  every 
four  hours.  The  diftemper  manifeftly  increafed  through 
the  day.  In  the  evening  a  clyfter  was  inje&ed,  and 
feveral  times  repeated  during  the  night ;  he  had  been 
put  into  the  warm  bath,  and  two  drachms  of  ftrong 
mercurial  ointment  rubbed  into  his  legs  and  thighs  by 

himfelf*. 
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Spafmi.  himfclf.  He  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  warm  bath 

- -  whik  he  continued  in  it,  but  the  fymptoms  returned 

with  increafed  violence  in  the  night.  The  next  day, 
being  greatly  worfe,  he  was  blooded  to  as  great  a 
quantity  as  he  could  bear,  had  the  warm  bath  and 
clyflers  repeated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  rubbed  into  his  thighs  and  legs.  Pills  °f 
were  prefcribed,  but  he  did  not  take  them.  He  died 
the  fame  night,  at  half  an  hour  after  12.  This  patient 
was  a  man  of  great  refolution,  and  could  111  part  con¬ 
quer  his  averlion  at  water.  He  feemed  to  have  total¬ 
ly  forgot  the  accident  of  the  bite  :  and  cafually  faid, 
that  he  thought  this  diforder  refembled  the  hydropho¬ 
bia,  without  fuppofing  that  he  was  affli&ed  with  that 
diftemper  at  the  time.— The  bite  on  the  girl’s  leg  re- 
fufed  to  heal,  baffled  the  art  of  a  young  furgeon  who 
attempted  to  cure  it,  and  continued  a  running  ulcer 
for  a  long  time.  She  did  not  fall  into  the  hydropho¬ 
bia.  Hence  Dr  Fotliergill  thinks  it  probable,  that 
keeping  the  wounds  made  by  the  teeth  of  mad  animals 
open  for  a  long  time,  would  probably  be' of  fervice  as 
a  preventive;  but  in  fome  of  Dr  Wolf’s  patients, 
thefe  artificial  drains  appear  not  to  have  been  attended 
with  fuccefs. 

■On  the  16th  of  November  1773,  Thomas  Nourle, 
a  ftrong  healthy  boy  of  14,  was  admitted  into  the  Lei- 
cefter  infirmary  ;  having  been  that  day  month  bitten 
by  a  mad  fox-hound.  The  wound  was  a  large  lacerated 
one  on  the  cheek,  and  bled  very  freely  on  being  inflicted. 
The  day  after  he  was  bit  he  went  to  the  fea,  where  he 
was  dipped  with  all  the  feverity  ufually  pradifed  un¬ 
der  fo  difagreeahle  an  operation.  The  Ormjkirk  me¬ 
dicine  was  alfo  adminiftered  with  all  due  care.  It  was 
bought  of  the  perfon  in  Leicefter  who  is  deputed  by 
the  proprietor  to  fell  it  for  him.  A  common  adhefive 
platter  was  applied  to  the  part  after  fea-bathing  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  a  month,  without  any  further  trouble, 
the  wound  was  healed  ;  excepting  a  fmall  portion, 
fomewhat  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
about  one-tenth.  This  yielded  no  difeharge,  and  was 
quite  in  a  cicatrizing  ttate.  Five  days  before  his  ad- 
mifiion  into  the  infirmary,  he  began  to  complain  oi  a 
tio-htnefs  over  his  temples,  and  a  pain  in  Ins  head  :  in 
two  days  the  hydrophobia  began  to  appear  ;  and  at  its 
commencement  he  complained  of  a  boiling  beat  in  his 
flomach,  which  was  continually  afcending  to  the  tauces. 
The  difeafe  was  pretty  ftrong  when  he  came  to  the  in¬ 
firmary.  He  got  a  bolus  of  a  fcruple  of  mufk  with 
two  grains  of  opium  ;  then  a  compolition  of  15  grains 
of  mufk,  one  of  turbith  mineral,  and  five  grains  of 
opium,  was  direded  to  be  taken  every  third  hour; 
an  ounce  of  the  ftronger  mercurial  ointment  was  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  fhoulders,  and  an 
embrocation  of  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  acetum  faturninum,  was  dire&ed  to  be  applied 
to  the  throat.  But  by  this  laft  he  was  thrown  into 
convulfions,  and  the  fame  effed  followed  though  his 
eyes  were  firft  covered  with  a  napkin.  The  embroca¬ 
tion  was  therefore  changed  for  a  platter  of  three 
drachms  of  powdered  camphor,  half  an  ounce  of  opium, 
and  fix  drachms  confeftio  Damocritis .  By  thefe  medi- 
cines  the  difeafe  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  fufpended,  but 
the  fymptoms  returned  with  violence  in  the  evening. 
His  medicine  was  repeated  at  feven  ;  and  at  eight 
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five  grains  of  opium  were  exhibited  without  mufk  or  Hydrcpho- 
turbith.  At  nine,  another  ounce  of  mercurial  oint-  ia‘  ^ 
ment  was  rubbed  upon  the  fhoulders,  and  half  an  v 
ounce  of  laudanum  with  fix  ounces  of  mutton- 
broth  was  inje&ed  into  the  inteftines,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  A  larger  dofe  of  opium  was  then  given,  but 
with  as  little  effed  as  the  former  ;  and  he  died  the 
fame  night. 

In  the  month  of  September  1774,  a  farmer,  aged 
25,  was  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  whofe  teeth  made  a  flight 
wound  in  the  forefinger  of  the  [left  hand.  He  was  dip¬ 
ped,  as  lifual,  in  the  fea  ;  and  drank  the  fea  water  for 
fome  time  on  the  fpot,  which  operated  brifkly  as  a 
purge.  He  continued  well  till  the  6th  of  June  follow¬ 
ing,  when  he  firft  felt  a  pain  in  that  hand  and  arm  ;  for 
which  he  bathed  in  a  river  that  evening,  fuppoling  that 
it  had  been  a  rheumatic  complaint.  The  next  day  he 
was  lick  ;  and  in  the  evening  was  feized  with  a  violent 
vomiting,  which  continued  all  that  night  and  till  the 
middle  of  the  next  day,  when  it  was  fucceedcd  by  the 
hydrophobia.  He  was  treated  with  the  warm  bath  ; 
had  a  purgative  clyfter  inje&ed  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  had 
operated,  a  fecond  was  given,  confifting  of  four  ounces 
of  oil,  and  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  :  half  an  ounce 
of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  on  the  fauces, 
and  the  part  was  afterwards  covered  with  the  cataplaf- 
ma  e  cymino ,  to  which  was  added  an  ounce  of  opium. 

An  embrocation  was  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  with  continued  fri&ion,  confifting  of  half  an 
ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  ten  drachms  of  oil  olive, 
fix  drachms  of  oil  of  amber,  and  ten  drachms  of  lauda¬ 
num.  Two  ounces  of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  were 
rubbed  upon  the  fhoulders  and  back  ;  and  as  a  further 
means  of  kindling  a  ptyalifm  fpeedily,  he  received  the 
fmoke  of  cinnabar  into  the  mouth  by  throwing  a 
drachm  of  that  fubftance  now  and  then  upon  a  hot 
iron  :  lie  was  alfo  direded  to  take  every  four  hours 
a  bolus  of  15  grains  of  mufk,  three  grains  of  turbith 
mineral,  and  four  grains  of  opium.  He  was  eafier 
while  in  the  warm  bath,  and  during  the  application  01 
the  ointment  ;  but  died  the  fame  night  about  two 

o’clock.  r  ,  . 

Many  other  inftances  might  be  adduced  ol  the  m- 
efficacy  of  this  pretended  fpecific  :  the  danger  of  ac- 
quiefeing  in  which,  will,  it  is  hoped,  create  a  due  e- 
gree  of  caution  in  thofe  to  whom  they  who  are  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  be  bit  by  a  mad  animal  may  commit 
themfelves.  Another  remedy  may  alfo  be  mentioned 
as  having  had  the  reputation  of  being  fometimes  luc- 
cefsful  in  this  difeafe  ;  which  is  chiefly  employed  111 
different  parts  of  India,  particularly  in  the  territory 
of  Tanjore.  The  medicine  to  which  we  now  allude 
contains  indeed  feveral  articles  which  are  altogether 
unknown  in  our  materia  medica  :  but  it  contains  at 
leaf!  one  very  powerful  fubftance  well  known  to  us, 
viz.  arfenic.  This  medicine,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Snake  Pills,  as  being  principally  employed  againlt 
the  bite  of  the  moft  vonomous  fnakes,  is  directed  to 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  . 

Take  white  arfenic,  of  the  roots  of  nelh  navi,  of 
nevi  vifham,  of  the  kernels  of  the  ner  valum,  of  pep- 
per,  of  quickfilver,  each  an  equal  quantity.  The 
qmckfilver  is  to  be  rubbed  w.th  the  juice  of  the  wild 
cotton  till  the  globules  are  perfectly  ext.nguiffled 
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Spafmi.  The  arfenic  being  firft  levigated,  the  other  ingredi- 
'  ents,  reduced  to  a  powder,  are  then  to  be  added,  and 
the  whole  beat  together  with  the  juice  of  the  wild 
cotton  to  a  confidence  fit  to  be  divided  into  pills. 

Though  thefe  pills  are  principally  ufed  againft  the 
bite  of  the  cobra  de  capello,  yet  they  are  faid  alfo  to 
be  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  other  venomous  bites;  and, 
for  the  prevention  of  rabies  canina,  one  is  taken  every 
morning  for  fome  length  of  time.  Of  this  remedy 
European  practitioners  have,  we  believe,  as  yet  no  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  if,  in  the  accounts  tranfmitted  by  Eaft 
India  pradlitioners,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  we  have  au¬ 
thentic  evidence  of  its  want  of  fuccefs,  it  can  as  little 
be  pretended  that  there  is  indubitable  evidence  of  its 
efficacy  in  any  inftance  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable,  that  it  will  be  found  equally  inefficacious 
with  others  at  one  time  confidered  as  infallible. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  remedies  which  have  had 
their  day  of  reputation,  there  is  not  one  which  has 
not  poffeffed  the  credit,  fome  time  or  other,  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  noxious  effe&s  arifing  from  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  A  more  adequate  experience  lias  with  all 
of  them  difeovered  the  deception.  It  was  above  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  hydrophobia  is  by  no  means  the  in¬ 
fallible  confequencc  of  being  bit  by  a  mad  animal  ; 
and  that  of  between  20  and  30  perfons  who  were  bit 
by  the  dog  which  gave  the  fatal  wound  to  one  of  Dr 
Vaughan’s  patients,  not  one  felt  the  leaft  ill  effeft 
but  himfelf.  “  In  the  above  number  (fays  the  Doc¬ 
tor)  were  fome  who  took  the  Ormfkirk  medicine  ; 
others  went  to  the  fait  water  ;  and  a  part  of  them 
ufed  no  remedy,  who  yet  fared  equally  well  with  the 
moft  attentive  to  their  injury.  The  fame  thing  has 
often  happened  before  ;  and  much  merit,  I  doubt 
not,  has  been  attributed  to  the  medicine  taken,  from 
that  celebrated  one  of  Sir  George  Cobb  down  to  the 
infallible  one  which  my  good  Lady  BountifuVs  receipt- 
book  furnifhes.” 

From  all  that  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  judge 
how  far  the  hydrophobia  is  capable  of  being  fubdued 
by  any  of  the  medicinal  powers  which  have  yet  been 
tried.  Some  eminent  phyficians  affert  that  it  is  total¬ 
ly  incurable  ;  and  allege  that  the  inftances  recorded  by 
different  authors  of  its  cure  have  not  been  the  genuine 
kind,  but  that  which  comes  on  fpontaneoufly,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  fo  dangerous.  Indeed  two  of 
Dr  Wolfs  patients  recovered,  where  the  difeafe  feems 
to  have  been  perfe6tly  genuine  :  but  in  thefe  the  poi- 
fon  feemed  to  veiit  itfelf  partly  on  fome  other  place 
befides  the  nervous  fyflem.  In  one  the  blood  was 
evidently  infe&ed,  as  it  had  an  abominable  feetor  ; 
and  the  other  had  a  violent  pain  and  fwelling  in  the 
belly.  In  all  the  others,  it  feemed  to  have  attacked 
only  the  nervous  fyflem  ;  which  perhaps  has  not  the 
fame  ability  to  throw  off  any  offending  matter  as  the 
vafcular  fyflem. 

There  is,  however,  a  poffibility  that  the  prodigious 
affections  of  the  nerves  may  arife  only  from  a  vitiated 
ftate  of  the  gaftric  juices  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  moil  terrible  convulfions,  nay  the  hydrophobia 
itfelf,  will  arife  from  an  affe&ion  of  the  flomach,  with¬ 
out  any  bite  of  a  mad  animal.  This  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  confirmed  from  one  of  Dr  Wolf’s  patients, 
who,  though  he  vomited  more  than  50  times,  yet  flill 
threw  up  a  frothy  matter,  which  was  therefore  evi- 
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dently  fecreted  into  the  flomach,  juft  as  a  continual  Hydropho- 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter  (hows  a  continual  and  ex-  ^  J  , 
traordinary  fecretion  of  bile.  Dr  Wolf  himfelf  adopts 
this  hypothecs  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  perhaps  the  ferum 
may  become  frothy  ;  but  in  blood  drawn  from  a  vein 
not  the  leaft  fault  appears  cither  in  the  ferum  or  craffa- 
mentum.  He  affirms,  however,  that  the  duodenum 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  parts  fix  ft  and  principally  af¬ 
fected  ;  and  as  it  is  not  inflamed,  it  would  feem  that 
the  affe&ion  it  fuflains  mull  arife  from  the  vitiated  ftate 
of  its  juices. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  in  the  hydrophobia,  the 
flomach  feems  totally,  or  in  a  great  meafure,  to  lofe 
the  power  which  at  other  times  it  poffeffes.  Two 
grainy  of  cuprum  ammoniacum  were  repeatedly  given 
to  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age  without  effedl ;  but 
this  dofe  would  occafion  violent  vomiting  in  a  flrong 
healthy  man.  Something  or  other  therefore  mull 
have  prevented  this  fubflance  from  aCting  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  coat  of  the  flomach  ;  and  this  we  can  only  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  the  exceedingly  difordered  ftate  of 
the  gaftric  juice,  which  occafioned  fuch  violent  irrita¬ 
tion  through  the  whole  body,  that  the  weaker  ftimulus 
of  the  medicine  was  entirely  loft.  It  would  feem 
proper  therefore  to  coufider  the  flomach  in  hydro- 
phobic  cafes  as  really  containing  a  poifonous  matter, 
which  could  not  be  expelled  by  vomiting,  becaufe  it 
is  renewed  as  fall  as  evacuated.  The  indication 
therefore  mnfl  be,  to  change  its  nature  by  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  arc  certainly  more  powerful  than  the  poifon  ; 
and  this  indication  will  naturally  lead  us  to  think  of 
large  dofes  of  alkaline  falts.  Thefe,  it  is  certain,  will 
deftroy  any  animal  fubflance  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  and  render  even  the  poifon  of  ferpents  in¬ 
active.  By  exhibiting  a  few  dofes  of  them,  larger 
no  doubt  than  what  could  be  fafely  done  on  other  oc- 
cafions,  we  would  be  certain  to  change  the  ftate  of 
the  ftomachic  juices  ;  and  thus  might  free  the  patient 
from  thofe  intolerable  fpafms  which  always  occafion 
death  in  fuch  a  fhort  time.  •  Dr  Wolf  feems  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  volatile  alkalis  were  of  fer- 
vice  ;  but  the  above  hypothefis  would  incline  us  to 
ufe  rather  the  fixed  kind.  At  any  rate,  it  feems 
vain  for  phyficians  to  truft  mlich  to  the  power  of 
opium,  mercury,  mufk,  or  cinnabar,  either  fingly  or 
combined  in  any  poffible  way.  The  bark  has  alfo 
failed,  and  » the  moft  celebrated  fpecifics  have  been 
found  ineffeClual.  Alkalis  are  the  next  moft  power¬ 
ful  remedies  which  the  materia  medica  affords,  and  they 
cannot  be  more  unfuccefsful  than  the  others  have  ge¬ 
nerally  been. 

Another  remedy  which  feems  adapted  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  gaftric  juices  is  ardent  fpirits.  In  one 
of  Dr  Wolf’s  patients  two  bottles  of  brandy  feem  to 
have  effefted  a  cure.  The  oil  mixed  with  it  was  of 
no  efficacy  in  other  cafes,  and  the  opium  and  turbith 
feem  not  to  have  been  exhibited  till  the  worft  was  paft. 

In  this  cafe  the  difeafe  feems  to  have  attacked  the 
vafcular  as  well  as  the  nervous  fyftem. 

In  all  the  patients  the  warm  bath  feems  to  have  been 
a  palliative,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  and  as  fuch  it 
ought  never  to  be  omitted,  though  we  can  by  no 
means  truft  to  it  as  a  radical  cure  ;  and  the  above  hi- 
ftories  abundantly  (how,  that  though  the  warm  bath 
and  opium  may  palliate  for  a  fhort  time,  the  caufe  on 
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which  the  fpafms  depend  is  ftill  going  on  and  increaf- 
ing,  till  at  laft  the  fymptoms  become  too  ftrong  to  be 
palliated  even  for  a  moment  by  any  medicine  however 
powerful.  At  any  rate  the  above-mentioned  hypo¬ 
thec?  fuggeils  a  new  indication,  which,  if  attended 
to,  may  perhaps  lead  to  ufeful  difeoveries.  In  cafes 
where  putrefeent  bile  is  abundantly  fecreted,  columbo 
root  and  vegetable  acids  are  recommended  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  poifon  which  the  body  is  perpetually 
producing  in  itfelf.  Where  corrofive  mercury  hath 
been  fwallowed,  alkaline  fait  is  recommended  to  de- 
ftroy  the  poifon  which  nature  cannot  expel  by  vomit¬ 
ing  ;  and  why  fhould  not  fomething  be  attempted  to 
deftroy  the  poifon  which  the  ftomach  feems  to  fecrete 
in  the  hydrophobia,  and  which  nature  attempts  |p  ex¬ 
pel,  though  in  vain,  by  violent  efforts  to  vomit  ? 

But  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued  in  the  hopes  of 
curing  this  dreadful  malady  after  any  of  the  fymptoms 
have  made  their  appearance,  we  ought,  in  every  in- 
ftance  of  the  accident  that  gives  rife  to  it,  to  direX  our 
immediate  care  to  prevention ,  as  being  perhaps  the  only 
real  ground  of  hope  :  And  the  moil  certain  and  effi¬ 
cacious  way  of  preventing  the  ill  confequences,  is  in- 
flantly  (if  it  may  be  done)  to  cut  out  the  piece  in 
the  place  that  happens  to  be  bitten.  Dr  James,  in¬ 
deed,  fays,  that  he  would  have  little  opinion  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  cauterizing,  if  ten  minutes  were  fuffered  to 
clapfe  from  the  receiving  of  the  bite  before  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed.  But  in  an  inaugural  differtation 
lately  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr  Parry,  the  author 
is  of  opinion  that  excifion  will  be  of  life  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  bite  is  received.  He  adopts  this  opi¬ 
nion  from  what  happens  in  the  fmallpox,  where  the 
blood  does  not  feem  to  receive  the  infection  till  fome 
days  after  inoculation  has  been  performed.  A  fecond 
inflammation,  he  tells  us,  then  takes  place,  and  the  in- 
feXion  is  conveyed  into  the  blood.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  hydrophobous  infection  is  about  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  blood,  according  to  him,  the  wound, 
or  its  cicatrix,  begins  again  to  be  inflamed  ;  and  it  is 
this  fecond  inflammation  which  does  all  the  rmfchieL 
Excifion,  or  the  cautery,  will  therefore  be  effeXual 
any  time  betwixt  the  bite  and  the  fecond  inflammation 
of  the  wound.  Without  implicitly  trufting  to  this 
do£frine,  however,  or  confidering  it  as  in  any  degree 
afeertained  in  what  manner  the  poifon  diffufes  itfelf, 
by  what  marks  its  progrefs  may  be  known,  or  how 
foon  the  fyftem  may  be  irremediably  tainted  with  its 
malignity,  it  is  undoubtedly  fafell  not  to  lofe  unne- 
ceffarily  a  moment’s  time  in  applying  the  knife.  This, 
or  a  dilation  of  the  wound  if  it  be  fmall.  Dr  Vaughan 
confiders  as  the  only  prophylaxies  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  In  the  latter  cafe,  he  direXs  to  fill  the 
wound  with  gunpowder,  and  fet  fire  to  it  ;  which 
would  produce  a  laceration  of  the  part,  and  poflibly 
the  aXion  of  ignited  powder  upon  the  poifon  may  have 
its  ufe.  In  all  cafes,  likewife,  after  thefe  praXices 
have  been  employed,  the  wound  fhould  be  prevented 
from  healing  for  fome  length  oi  time. 

Sp.  II.  The  Spontaneous  Hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia  fpontanea,  Sauv .  fp.  2. 

This  difeafe  very  much  refembles  the  former,  fo  that 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  often  miftaken  for  it.  It  has 
been  known  to  come  on  from  an  inflammation  of  the 


ftomach,  ufiiere  it  was  cured  by  repeated  and  large  Hydro- 
bloodletting ;  in  hyfteria,  where  it  was  cured  by  9-  P^ia. 
pium,  mufk,  or  other  antifpafmodics  ;  and  in  putrid  J 
fevers,  where  it  was  cured  by  evacuating  the  inteilinal 
canal  of  the  putrid  matters  by  repeated  clyfters.  A 
very  good  method  of  dillinguifhing  the  two  is,  that  in 
the  fpoiitaneous  hydrophobia  the  patient  is  much  more 
delirious  than  in  the  genuine  fpecles.  In  the  inftance 
mentioned  in  the  Medical  Effays  of  this  fymptom  at¬ 
tending  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  the  patient 
raved  in  the  moji  extraordinary  manner .  Dr  Raymond 
fays  he  remembers  a  fpontaneous  hydrophobia  attended 
nvith  madnefs  ;  and  in  almoft  all  the  cafes  of  hydropho¬ 
bia  which  are  faid  to  have  been  cured,  the  patient 
was  very  'delirious.  Dr  Nugent’s  .patient  was  very 
frequently  delirious,  and  dreaded  dogs  as  well  as  wa¬ 
ter.  In  the  Medical  TranfaXions  a  cafe  is  communi¬ 
cated  by  W.  Wrightfon  furgeon  in  Sedgefield,  Dur¬ 
ham,  of  canine  madnefs  fuccefsfully  treated.  This  mad¬ 
nefs  indeed  came  on  after  the  bite  of  a  dog  faid  to 
be  mad  :  but  it  appeared  only  four  days  after  the  ac¬ 
cident  happened,  and  was  attended  with  fymptoms 
very  unlike  any  of  thofe  above  mentioned  ;  for  he  fud- 
denly  llarted  up  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  ran  out  of 
the  houfe,  and  after  being  brought  in,  caught  hold  of 
the  hot  bars  of  the  grate  which  held  the  fire:  Where¬ 
as,  in  the  true  hydrophobia,  the  patients  dread  the 
fire,  light,  or  any  thing  which  makes  a  ftrong  im- 
preflion  on  the  fenfes,  exceedingly.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  was  only  a  fpontaneous  hydropho¬ 
bia,  efpecially  as  it  readily  yielded  to  venefeXion,  30 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  pills  of  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  opium  given  every  three  hours,  fome  bolufes  of 
mufk  and  cinnabar,  See.  while  in  fome  of  the  former 
cafes  as  much  opium  was  given  to  a  boy  as  would  have 
deprived  of  life  the  ftrongeft  healthy  man  had  lie  fwal¬ 
lowed  it  ;  and  yet  this  amazing  quantity  produced 
fcarce  any  effeX.  This  patient  alfo  dreaded  the  fight 
of  a  dog. 

Order  IV.  VESANI 2E.  3*5 


Paranoiac,  Vog.  Clafs  IX. 

Deliria,  Sauv.  Clafs.  VIII.  Ord.  III.  Sag ,  Clafs  XI* 
Ord.  III. 

Ideales,  Lin.  Clafs  V.  Ord.  I. 


Genus  LXV.  AMENTIA. 

Folly ,  or  Idiotifm . 

Amentia,  Sauv.  gen.  233.  Vog.  337.  Sag.  346. 
Morofis,  Lin.  ic6. 

Stupid  .las,  Morofis,  Fatuitas,  Vog.  336. 

Amnefia,  auv.  gen.  237.  Sag.  347. 

Oblivio,  Lin.  107.  Vog.  338. 

Memoriae  debilitas,  jfunck.  120. 


Gehus  LXV  I.  MELANCHOLIA. 

Melancholy  Madness. 


Melancholia,  Sauv.  gen.  234.  Lin.  71*  V°Z*  332* 
Sag.  347.  Boerh.  1 089..  Junck.  12  1. 
Daemonomania,  Sauv.  gen.  236.  Sag.  348* 


Daemonia,  Lin.  69. 
Vefania,  Lin.  70. 
Paraphobia,  Lin.  75* 
Athymia,  Vog.  329^ 


Delirium 
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Vefanise.  Delirium  melancholicum,  Hoffm .  III.  251. 

Erotomania,  Lin.  82. 

Noftalgia,  cauv,  gen.  226.  Lin,  83.  Sag.  338. 
Junck.  125. 

Melancholia  nervea,  Cl.  Lorry  de  Melancholia,  P.  I. 
Genus  LXVII.  MANIA. 

Raping  or  Furious  Madnefs. 

Mania,  Sauv.  gen.  235.  Lin.  68.  Fog.  331.  Sag. 
349.  Boerh.  1118.  Junck.  12  2.  Battle  on  Mad¬ 
nefs. 

Paraphrofyne,  Lin .  66. 

Amentia,  Lin.  6 7. 

Delirium  maniacum,  Hoffm.  III.  25 X. 

Although  thefe  diftempers  may  be  confidered  as 
diftinft  genera,  yet  they  are  fo  nearly  allied,  and  fo 
readily  change  into  each  other,  that  it  fuffrciently  juf- 
tifies  the  treating  all  of  them  together. 

The  diftinguifhing  charadleriftic  of  madnefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Battie,  is  a  falfe  perception  ;  and  under  this 
general  character  may  be  comprehended  all  kinds  of 
what  is  called  madtlefs ,  from  the  moft  filly  ftupidity  and 
idiotifm  to  the  moft  furious  lunacy.  Frequently  the 
different  kinds  of  madnefs  are  changed  into  each  other 
by  the  cafual  excitement  of  fome  pafiion  :  thus,  an 
idiot  may  become  furioufly  mad,  by  being  put  in  a 
violent  pafiion  ;  though  this  does  not  fo  often  happen 
as  the  change  of  melancholy  into  the  raving  madnefs, 
and  vice  verfa . 

It  is  a  very  furprifing  circumftance,  that  mad  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  only  lefs  liable  to  be  feized  with  infe&ious 
diforders  than  thofe  who  are  in  perfedt  health  ;  but 
even  when  labouring  under  other  difeafes,  if  the  pa¬ 
tients  chance  to  be  feized  with  madnefs,  they  are  fome- 
times  freed  from  their  former  complaints.  Of  this  kind 
Dr  Mead  relates  two  very  remarkable  inftances. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  known,  that  an  in¬ 
termittent  fever,  fupervening  madnefs  of  long  Hand¬ 
ing,  has  proved  a  cure  for  the  madnefs  ;  the  fenfes 
having  returned  when  the  fever  terminated.  Dr  Mon¬ 
ro  faw  two  inftances  of  this  himfelf ;  and  mentions  it 
as  an  obfervation  of  his  predeceffor  in  the  care  of 
Bethlehem  hofpital. 

Another  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that  immode¬ 
rate  joy,  long  continued,  as  effeftually  diforders  the 
mind  as  anxiety  and  grief.  For  it  was  obfervable  in 
the  famous  South-Sea  year,  when  fo  many  immenfe 
fortunes  were  fuddenly  gained,  and  as  fuddenly  loft, 
that  more  people  had  their  heads  turned,  from  the  pro¬ 
digious  flow  of  unexpe&ed  riches,  than  from  the  en¬ 
tire  lofs  of  their  whole  fubftance. 

Mad  people,  efpecially  of  the  melancholic  kind, 
fometimes  obftinately  perfevere  in  doing  things  which 
muft  excite  great  pain  ;  whence  it  (hould  feem  as  if 
their  minds  were  troubled  with  fome  diftra&ing  no¬ 
tions,  which  make  them  patiently  bear  the  prefent  di- 
ftrefs,  left  more  fevere  tortures  fhould  be  inflidled ;  or 
pofiibly  they  may  think,  that,  by  thus  tormenting  the 
body,  they  render  themfelves  more  acceptable  to  the 
divine  Being,  and  expiate  the  heinous  fins  of  which 
they  may  imagine  themfelves  to  have  been  guilty. 

It  is,  however,  alfo  highly  probable,  that  their  feel¬ 
ings  differ  exceedingly  from  what  they  are  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  ftate ;  at  leaft  they  are  every  day  obferved  to  en* 
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dure,  apparently  without  the  fmalleft  uneafinefs,  watch-  Mania, 
ing,  hunger,  and  cold,  to  an  extent  which  in  a  ftate 
health  would  not  only  be  highly  diftrefiing,  but  to  the 
greater  part  of  individuals  would  even  prove  fatal. 

And  this  refiftance  of  hunger,  cold,  and  fieep,  affords 
perhaps  the  beft  teft  for  diftinguifhing  cafes  of  real 
infanity,  from  cafes  where  the  difeafe  is  only  feigned, 
and  appearances  of  it  put  on,  to  anfwer  particular  pur- 
pofes  ;  at  leaft  where  this  power  of  refiftance  is  pre¬ 
fent,  we  have  good  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  affec¬ 
tion  is  not  feigned. 

Cure.  Although  we  be  well  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  yet  we 
are  ftill  fo  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  thefe  upon  the 
fyftcm,  as  giving  a  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties, 
that  no  general  principles  on  which  the  cure  may  be 
conduced,  can  with  any  confidence  be  pointed  out. 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  while  fome  reme¬ 
dies  feem  to  operate  by  producing  an  artificial  termi¬ 
nation  of  this  complaint,  many  others  have  effedl  only 
as  aiding  a  natural  termination.  And  where  a  re¬ 
covery  from  this  difeafe  does  take  place,  it  moft  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  confequence  of  a  natural  conva- 
lefcence.  All  the  fpecies  and  degrees  of  madnefs 
which  are  hereditary,  or  that  grow  up  with  people  from 
their  early  youth,  are  out  of  the  power  of  phyfic  ;  and 
fo,  for  the  moft  part,  are  all  maniacal  cafes  of  more 
than  one  year’s  {landing,  let  them  arife  from  what 
fource  foever.  Very  often  mere  debility,  the  dregs  of 
fome  particular  difeafe,  fuch  as  an  ague,  the  fmallpox, 
or  a  nervous  fever,  (hall  occafion  different  degrees  of 
foolifhnefs  or  madnefs.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  cure  muft 
not  be  attempted  by  evacuations  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  nourifhjng  diet,  clear  air,  moderate  exercife, 
and  the  ufe  of  wine  ;  whereas,  in  almoft  all  the  other 
maniacal  cafes,  which  arife  from  different  fources,  and 
which  come  on  in  confequence  of  intemperate  living, 
violent  pafiions,  or  intenfe  thinking,  it  is  generally 
held,  that  evacuations  of  every  kind  are  neceffary,  un- 
lefs  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  be  fuch  as  abfolute- 
ly  forbids  them. 

Blood  is  moft  conveniently  drawn  either  from  the 
arm  or  jugulars  ;  and  if  the  weaknefs  be  fuch  as  ren¬ 
ders  it  improper  to  take  away  much  blood,  we  may 
apply  cupping-glaffes  to  the  occiput. 

Vomiting,  in  weakly  people,  muft  be  excited  by  the 
vinum  ipecacuame  ;  but  in  the  more  robuft  by  emetic 
tartar  or  antimonial  wine  :  the  moft  efficacious  ca¬ 
thartics  are  the  infufion  or  tin&ure  of  black  hellebore, 
or  infufion  of  fenna  quickened  with  tin&ure  of  jalap  ; 
but  if  there  be  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  or  hemor¬ 
rhoidal  difeharge,  then  aloetic  purges  will  be  more  pro¬ 
per  ;  and  in  fome  inftances  cooling  faline  purgatives, 
fuch  as  lixiviated  tartar,  are  of  great  fervice.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  mad  people  require  very  large  dofes,  both  of 
the  emetics  and  cathartics,  before  any  confiderable  ope¬ 
ration  enfues. 

Dr  Monro  affures  11s,  that  the  evacuation  by  vomit¬ 
ing  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other :  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  quantity  of  phlegm  with  which  the  patients  in 
this  difeafe  abound,  he  fays,  is  not  to  be  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  but  by  repeated  emetics  ;  and  he  obferves,  that 
the  purges  have  not  their  right  effeft,  or  do  not  ope¬ 
rate  to  fo  good  purpofe,  until  the  phlegm  be  broken 
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fan  ire.  and  attenuated  by  frequent  emetics.  He  mentions  the 
- 'cafe  of  a  gentleman  who  had  laboured  under  a  melan¬ 
choly  for  three  years,  from  which  he  was  relieved  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  ufe  of  vomits  and  a  proper  regimen!  In- 
creaiing  the  difcharge  by  urine,  is  alfo  of  the  greatell 
moment,  efpecially  when  any  degree  of  fever  is  pre- 
fent.  The  cutaneous  difcharges  are  alio  to  be  promo¬ 
ted  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  hot  bath  is  of  the  higheft 
fervice  in  maniacal  cafes.  Hoffman  afferts,  that  he 
has  feen  numerous  inflances,  both  of  inveterate  melan¬ 
choly  and  raging  madnefs,  happily  cured  by  means  of 
warm  bathing;  bleeding  and  nitrous  medicines  having 
been  pvemifed.  Camphor  has  alfo  been  highly  com¬ 
mended  ;  but,  if  we  can  believe  Dr  Locker  of  Vienna, 
not  v»ry  defervediv.  Having  found  very  good  effects 
from  a  folution  of  this  medicine  in  vinegar,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  all  the  iuccefs  was  owing  to  the 
camphor;  therefore,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  he 
feleCted  feven  patients,  and  gave  it  in  large  dofes  of  half 
a  drachm  twice  a-day.  This  was  continued  for  two 
months,  and  the  Doctor  was  furprifed  to  find  that 
only  one  of  his  patients  received  any  benefit.  He  then 
returned  the  other  fix  back  to  the  camphorated  julep 
made  with  vinegar,  and  in  a  fewr  weeks  four  of  them 
recovered  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  This  inclined  him 
to  think  that  the  virtue  depended  folely  on  the  vine¬ 
gar,  and  accordingly  he  began  to  make  the  trial. 
Common  vinegar  was  firft  given :  but  after  a  little  while 
he  fixed  on  that  which  had  been  diflillcd,  and  gave 
about  an  ounce  and  half  of  it  every  day;  the  patients 
having  been  previoufly  prepared  by  bleeding  and  purg¬ 
ing,  which  was  repeated  according  as  it  was  found 
neceffary.  He  gives  a  lift  of  eight  patients  wrho  were 
cured  by  this  method  ;  fome  in  fix  weeks,  others  in 
two  months,  and  none  of  them  took  up  more  than 
three  months  in  perfeding  the  cure.  He  does  not  in¬ 
deed  give  the  ages  of  the  patients,  nor  mention  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  ;  he  only  mentions  the  day  on 
which  the  ufe  of  the  vinegar  was  begun  and  the  day 
on  which  they  were  difcharged  ;  and  lie  adds,  that 
they  all  continued  well  at  the  time  of  his  writing. 

Dr  Locker  informs  us,  that  this  medicine  ads 
chiefly  as  a  fndorific  ;  and  he  obferved,  that  the  more 
the  patients  fweated,  the  fooner  they  were  cured  :  it 
was  alfo  found  to  promote  the  menftrual  difcharge  in 
fuch  as  had  been  obllruded,  or  had  too  little  of  this 
falutary  evacuation. 

Both  reafon  and  experience  fhow  the  neceflity  of 
confining  fuch  as  are  deprived  of  their  fenfes;  and  no 
fmall  (hare,  of  the  management  confifts  in  hindering 
them  to  hurt  themfelves  or  do  mifehief  to  other  per- 
fons.  It  has  fometimes  been  ufual  to  chain  and  to 
beat  them  ;  but  this  is  both  cruel  and  abfurd  ;  fince 
the  contrivance  called  the  jlrait  waijlcoat  anfw^ers 
every  purpofe  of  reftraining  the  patients  without  hurt- 
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brought  acrofs  the  cheft,  and  faftened  in  that  pofition^  Mania. 


mg  them. 


Thefe  waiftcoats  are  made  of  ticken,  or  fome  fuch 
ftrong  ftuff  ;  arc  open  at  the  back,  and  laced  on  like 
a  pair  of  (lays  ;  the  fleeves  are  made  tight,  and  long* 
enough  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  where  they 
are  drawn  clofe  with  a  firing  like  a  purfe,  by  which 
contrivance  the  patient  has  no  power  of  liis  fingers ; 
and,  when  laid  on  his  back  in  bed*  and  the  arms 


by  tying  the  fleeve-ftrings  round  the  waift,  he  has 
ufe  of  his  hands.  A  broad  ftrap  of  girth-web  is  then 
carried  acrofs  the  breaft,  and  faftened  to  the  bedflead, 
by  which  means  the  patient  is  confined  on  his  back  ; 
and  if  he  fhould  be  fo  outrageous  as  to  require  further 
reftraint,  the  legs  are  fecured  by  ligatures  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed  ;  or  they  may  be  fecured  by  being  both 
put  into  one  bag  not  very  wide,  which  may  be.  more 
ealily  fixed  than  the  feet  themfelves,  at  leaft  without 

giving  pain.  .  . 

It  is  of  great  ufe  in  practice  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
all  mad  people  are  cowardly,  and  can  be  awed  even  by 
the  menacing  look  of  a  very  expreflive  countenance  ; 
and  when  thofe  who  have  charge  of  them  once  imprefs 
them  with  the  notion  of  fear,  they  eafily  fnbmit  to  any 
thing  that  is  required.  The  phyfician,  however, 
fhould  never  deceive  them  in  any  thing,  but  more  efpe¬ 
cially  writh  regard  to  their  Siftemper  :  for  as  they  are 
generally  confcious  of  it  themfelves,  they  acquire  a 
kind  of  reverence  for  thofe  who  know  it  ;  and  by 
letting  them  fee  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  complaint,  he  may  very  often  gain  fuch  an  afeen* 
dant  over  them  that  they  will  readily  follow  his  di¬ 
rections. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  manage  thofe  whole 
madnefs  is  accompanied  either  with  exceflive  joy  or 
with  great  dejedion  and  defpondency,  than  thofe  who 
are  agitated  with  rage  :  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
endeavour  to  excite  contrary  ideas,  by  repreffing  the 
immoderate  fits  of  daughter  in  the  one  kind  by  chid¬ 
ing  or  threatening  (taking  care,  however,  not.  abfo- 
lutely  to  terrify  them,  which  can  never  be  done  without 
danger,  and  has  often  added  to  the  mifery  of  the  un¬ 
happy  fufferer) ;  and  difpelling  the  gloomy  thoughts  in 
the  other,  by  introducing  pleafing  concerts  of  mufic, 
or  any  other  fpecies  of  entertainment  which  the  pa¬ 
tients  have  been  known  to  delight  in  while ^  they  had 
the  ufe  of  their  reafon. 

Though  bliftering  the  head  has  generally  been 
direded,  Dr  Mead  fays  he  has  oftener  found  it  to  do 
harm  than  fervice :  but  he  recommends  iffues  in  the 
back;  and  advifes  to  keep  the  head  always  clofe 
{haved,  and  to  waft  it  from  time  to  time  with,  warm 
vinegar.  Opium  has  by  many  been  forbidden  in  ma¬ 
niacal  cafes,  as  fuppofing  that  it  always  increafes  the 
diftnrbance  ;  but  there  are  inflances  w  here  large  dofes 
of  this  medicine  have  been  found  to  prove  a  cure, 
and  perhaps  if  it  were  tried  oftener  we  fhould  find 
powerful  effeds  from  it :  there  certainly  cannot  much 
harm  enfue  from  a  few  dofes,  which  may  be  immedi¬ 
ately  difufed  if  they  fhould  be  found  to  exafperate  the 

difeafe.  f 

The  diet  of  maniacal  patients  ought  to  be  perfectly 
light  and  thin  ;  their  meals  fhould  be  moderate  ;  but 
they  fhould  never  be  fullered  to  live  too  low,  efpecial  y 
while  they  are  under  a  courfe  of  phyf.c  :  they  fhould 
be  obliged  to  obferve  great  regularity  in  their  hours  . 
even  their  amufements  fhould  be  fuch  as  are  beft  fuited 
to  their  difpofition  ;  and  after  the  difeafe  appears  to. 
be  fubdued,  chalybeate  waters  and  the  cold  bath  will 
be  highly  proper  to  ftrengthen  their  whole  frame  and 
fecure  them  againft  a  relapfe* 
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Genus  LXVIII.  ONEIRODYNIA. 


Uneafinefs  in  Sleep . 


Somnium,  Fog.  339. 

Somnambulifmus,  Sauv .  gen.  221.  l^in.  77.  Sag. 


333* 

Hypnobatafts,  V og.  340. 

Nocfambulatia,  Jutick .  124. 

Ephialtes,  Sauv.  gen.  138.  Lin.  163.  Sag.  245. 
Incubus,  Fog.  221.  Junck.  50. 


The  greatell  uneafinefs  which  people  feel  in  fleep 
is  that  commonly  called  the  incubus  or  night-mare. — 
Thofe  feized  with  it  feem  to  have  a  weight  on  their 
breafls  and  about  their  pnecordia.  Sometimes  they 
imagine  they  fee  fpe&res  of  various  kinds,  which 
opprefs  or  threaten  them  with  fuffacation.  Neither 
does  this  uneafinefs  continue  only  while  they  are 
afleep  ;  for  it  is  fome  time  after  they  awake  before 
they  can  turn  themfelves  in  their  beds  or  fpeak ; 
nay,  fometimes,  though  rarely,  the  diftemper  has 
proved  mortal. — The  incubus  rarely  feizes  people 
except  when  the  ftomach  is  opprefled  with  aliments 
of  hard  digeftion,  and  the  patient  lies  on  his  back. 
It  is  to  be  cured  by  eating  light  fuppers,  and  railing 
the  head  high  ;  or,  if  it  become  very  troublefome, 
antifpafmodic  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered,  and 
the  body  ftrengthened  by  chalybeates.  The  fame 
method  is  to  be  followed  by  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to 
walking  in  their  fleep  ;  a  pradlice  which  mufl  neceffa- 
rily  be  attended  with  the  greateft  danger :  and  fom- 
nambulifm  may  juftly  be  coiifidered  as  merely  a  dif¬ 
ferent  modification  of  this  difeafe.  Accordingly  Dr 
Cullen  has  dillinguiflied  the  one  by  the  title  of  onei¬ 
rodynia  attiva,  and  the  other  by  that  of  oneirodynia 
gravans . 
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Cachexiae,  Sauv.  Clafs  X.  Sag.  Clafs  VIII.  Sag. 
Clafs  III. 

Deformes,  Lin.  Clafs  X. 

33i  Order  I.  MARCORES. 

Macies,  Sauv.  Clafs  X.  Order  I.  Sag.  Clafs  III. 
Order  I. 

Emaciantes,  Lin.  Clafs  X.  Order  I. 
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Genus  LXX.  ATROPHIA.  Atrophia. 

Nerpous  Consumption.  333 

Defcriptian.  This  affedlion  confifts  principally  in  a 
wafting  of  the  body,  without  any  remarkable  fever, 
cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  hut  attended  with 
want  of  appetite  and  a  bad  digeftion,  wdience  the 
whole  body  grows  languid,  and  waftes  by  degrees. — 

Dr  Cullen,  however,  afferts,  that  fome  degree  of  fe¬ 
ver,  or  at  leaft  of  increafed  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  al¬ 
ways  attends  this  difeafe. 

Caufes.  Sometimes  this  diftemper  will  come  on 
without  any  evident  caufe.  Sometimes  it  will  arife 
from  pafTions  of  the  mind  ;  from  an  abufe  of  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  ;  from  exceffive  evacuations,  efpecially  of 
the  femen,  in  which  cafe  the  diftemper  hath  got  the 
name  of  tabes  dorfalis.  It  may  arife  from  mere  old 
age,  or  from  famine. 

Pregnojis.  This  diftemper,  from  whatever  caufe  it 
may  arife,  is  very  difficult  to  Cure,  and  often  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  fatal  dropfy. 

Cure.  The  general  principles  on  which  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  difeafe  is  to  be  regulated,  very  much  de¬ 
pend  on  the  caufe  by  \vhich  it  is  induced  ;  and  it  is 
unnecefFary  to  add,  that  this  muft  be  removed  as  far  as 
poffible.  Next  to  this,  the  difeafe  is  moll  effe&ually 
combated  by  the  introdu&ion  of  nutritious  aliment  in¬ 
to  the  fyftem,  and  by  obtaining  the  proper  affimila- 
tion  and  digeftion  of  this.  With  the  firft  of  thefe  in¬ 
tentions,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  diet  that  is  moll 
nutritious,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  eafieft  digeftion. 

But  from  the  condition  of  the  ftomach  commonly  at¬ 
tending  this  difeafe,  it  is  neceflary  fmall  quantities  on¬ 
ly  ffiould  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  that  it  ffiould  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  With  the  fecond  intention,  fto- 
macliic  and  nervous  medicines  are  the  articles  chiefly 
at  leaft  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  cafe.  The  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  chalybeates,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  and  thefe  ffiould  be  conjoined  with  gentle  ex- 
ercife,  as  far  as  the  ftrength  and  other  circumflances* 
of  the  patient  will  admit.  In  that  fpecies  of  the  dif¬ 
temper  occafioned  by  venereal  excefles,  it  is  fo  eflfen- 
tiaily  neceflary  to  abftain  from  them,  that  without  it 
the  beft  remedies  will  prove  altogether  ufelefs.  But 
this  is  fo  feldom  complied  with,,  that  the  tabes  dorfa¬ 
lis  almoft  always  proves  mortal. 

Order  II.  INTUMES CENTIME.  33* 


Genus  LXIX.  TABES. 

WaJRng  of  the  Body. 

Tabes,  Sauv.  gen.  275.  Lin.  209.  Fog.  306.  Sag. 

100. 

This  diforder  is  occasioned  by  the  abforption  of  pus 
from  fome  ulcer  external  or  internal,  which  produces 
an  liedlic  fever.  The  primary  indication  therefore  muft 
be  to  heal  [the  ulcer,  and  thus  take  away  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe.  1/  the  ulcer  cannot  be  healed,  £he  pa¬ 
tient  will  certainly  die  in  an  emaciated  ftate.  But  tlie 
proper  treatment  of  the  tabes  proceeding  from  this 
caufe,  falls  to  be  confldered  under  the  head  of  Ulcer 
in  Surgery,  and  likewife  under  the  genera  Siphylis, 
Scrophula,  Scorbutics, &c.  difeafes  in  which  ulcers 
are  at  leaft  a  very  common  fymptom.. 


Intumefcentias,  Sauv.  Clafs  X.  Ord.  II.  Sag.  Clafs 
III.  Ord.  II. 

Tumidofi,  Lin.  Clafs  X.  Order  II. 

Genus  LXXI.  POLYSARCIA. 

Corpulency. 

Polyfarcia,  Sauv.  gen.  279.  Lin.  213.  Fog .  54°*  3.33? 

Sag.  160.  Steatites,  Fog .  390. 

In  a  natural  and  healthy  ftate,  the  fat,  or  animal 
oil,  is  not  allowed  to  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  the  cel¬ 
lular  interftices  at  large,  but  is  confined  to  the  places 
where  fuch  an  oily  fluid  is  neceflary,  by  a  particular 
apparatus  of  diftindl  velicles.  But  in  fome  conftitu- 
tions  the  oily  part  of  the  blood  appears  to  exceed  the 
requifite  proportion,  and  eaiily  feparates  from  the  other 

conftituenfc 
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Intume-  conftituent  parts  ;  or  there  is  an  uncommon  tendency 
fcentix.  to  tjie  f.^aration  of  oily  matter.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is 
apt  t0  accumulate  In  fucii  quantities,  that  we  may  fup- 
'pofe  it  to  burll  thofe  v elides  which  were  originally 
dcftmed  to  hinder  it  from  fp^eading  too  far  ;  or  almoft 
every  cell  of  the  memhrana  adipofa,  many  of  which 
are  in  ordinary  cafes  altogether  empty,  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  fat. 

The  increafe  of  the  omentum  particularly,  and  the 
accumulation  of  fat  about  the  kidneys  and  mefentery, 
fwell  the  abdomen,  and  obftru£t  the  t motions  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  whence  one  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  is  peculiar  to  corpulent  people;  while 
the  heart,  and  the  large  veffels  connected  therewith, 
are  in  like  manner  fo 'encumbered,  that  neither  thefy- 
llaltic  nor  fubfultory  motion  can  be  performed  with 
fufficient  freedom,  whence  weaknefs  and  fiownefs  of 
the  pulfe  :  but  when  the  whole  habit  is  in  a  manner 
overwhelmed  with  an  oily  fluid,  the  enlargement  of  the 
cellular  interfaces  will  neceflarily  interrupt  the  general 
diflribution  and  circulation  throughout  the  nervous 
and  vafcular  fyftems  ;  impeding  the  adlion  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  and  producing  infenfibility,  fomnolency, 
and  death. 

Thefe  cafes  are  the  more  deplorable,  as  there  is  but 
little  profped  of  a  cure.  For  the  animal  oil  is  of  too 
grofs  a  nature  to  be  eafily  taken  up  by  abforption  ; 
and  we  know,  that  Avhen  fluids  are  accumulated  in  the 
cellular  fyftem,  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which 
they  can  be  carried  off  or  efcape  ;  namely,  by  the  ab- 
forbents,  which  take  their  rife  from  the  cellular  in- 
terflices,  and  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin  by  tran- 
fudation. 

Another  misfortune  is,  that  the  difeafe  fteals  on  fo 
imperceptibly,  that  it  becomes  inveterate  before  people 
begin  to  think,  of  purfuing  the  proper  means  of  re¬ 
lief. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cure  muff  turn  upon  two  points  : 
Firft,  on  preventing  the  farther  deposition  of  fat,  by 
%  avoiding  the  introduction  of  fuperfluous  aliment,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  fatty  matters,  into  the  fyftem  ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  on  promoting  and  forwarding  the  abforption 
of  fat.  On  thefe  grounds,  befides  what  may  be  done 
by  proper  regimen,  a  variety  of  articles  have  been  re¬ 
commended  in  the  way  of  medicine. 

Soap  has  been  propofed  as  a  remedy  to  melt  down 
and  facilitate  the  abforption  of  the  fat  in  corpulent 
people  ;  and  Dr  Fleming  fome  years  ago  publiflied  a 
little  treatife,  wherein  he  recommends  this  medicine, 
and  relates  the  cafe  of  a  gentleman  who  is  faid  to  have 
received  confiderable  benefit  from  it.  But  perhaps  the 
foap-leys  would  be  more  powerful,  and  might  be  more 
eafily  taken,  fheathed,  as  direCled  when  recommended 
as  a  diffolvent  of  the  ftone. 

Lieutaud  advifes  to  take  acetum  fcilliticum  in  fmall 
dofes,  with  frequent  purging  and  brifk  exercife.  But 
it  will  feldom  happen  that  the  patients  will  be  found 
fufficiently  fteady  to  perfift  in  any  of  thefe  courfes,  it 
being  the  nature  of  the  diforder  to  render  them  irrefo- 
lute  and  inattentive  to  their  condition.  Therefore  the 
principal  ufe  of  rules  muff  be  with  a  view  to  preven¬ 
tion  ;  and  perfons  who  are  difpofed  to  corpulency  fhould 
take  care  in  time  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  ab- 
folute  difeafe,  by  ufing  a  great  deal  of  exercife,  not 
indulging  in  fieep,  and  abridging  their  meals,  efpecially 
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that  of  fupper.  Salted  meats  are  lefs  fattening  than  Polyfarcia. 
fuch  as  are  frefh  ;  and  drinking  freely  of  coffee  is  re- 
commended  to  corpulent  people. 

But  Dr  Fothergill  obferves,  that  a  ftridft  adherence 
to  vegetable  diet  reduces  exuberant  fat  more  certainly 
than  any  other  means  that  he  knows  ;  and  gives  two 
cafes  wherein  this  regimen  fucceeded  remarkably  well. 

The  famous  Dr  Cheyne  brought  himfelf  down  in  this 
way,  from  a  moft  unwieldy  bulk  to  a  reafonahle  de¬ 
gree  of  weight  ;  as  he  himfelf  informs  us.  It  deferves, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  every  pra& ice  for  the 
removal  or  prevention  of  fatnefs  muff  be  ufed  with 
great  caution  and  prudence  :  for  not  a  few,  anxious 
to  prevent  this  affedrion,  have  had  recourfe  to  a  regi¬ 
men  and  to  medicine  which  have  proved  fatal.  This 
has  particularly  arifen  from  the  exceffive  ufe  of  acids, 
probably  operating  by  entirely  deftroying  the  adlion 
of  the  chylopoietic  vifeera. 

Genus  LXXIL  PNEUMATOSIS.  33* 

Empkysf.ma ,  or  Windy  Swelling. 

Pneumatofis,  auv.  gen.  280.  Vog*  3 91.  Sag *  1 07. 

Emphyfema,  Sauv*  gen.  13.  Lin*  288.  Vog  392. 

Leucophlegmatia,  Lin*  214. 

The  emphyfema  fometimes  comes  on  fpontaneoufly  ; 
but  more  frequently  is  occafioned  by  wounds  of  the 
lungs,  which,  giving  vent  to  the  air,  that  fluid  infi- 
nuates  itfelf  into  the  cellular  texture,  and  often  blows 
it  up  to  a  furprifing  degree.  It  muff  be  ohferved, 
however,  that  it  is  only  in  cafes  of  laceration  of  the 
lungs  where  this  difeafe  can  take  place  ;  for  in  a 
Ample  wound,  the  effufion  of  blood  always  prevents 
the  air  from  getting  out.  The  cure  is  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  fcarifications  and  compreffes  *,  but  in 
fome  cafes  only  by  the  paracentefis  of  the  thorax. 

When  air  introduced  from  the  lungs  is  colle&ed  in  a 
confiderable  quantity  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the 
operation  of  the  paracentefis  is  perhaps  the  only  means 
of  cure.  Upon  an  opening  being  thus  made,  the  air 
fometimes  ru flies  out  with  incredible  violence  ;  and 
the  patient  receives  at  leaft  immediate  relief  from  cir- 
cumftances  the  moft  diftrefling  imaginable.  In  fome 
inftances  it  is  followed  even  by  a  complete  cure. 

Genus  LXXIII.  TYMPANITES.  33; 

Tympany* 

Tympanites,  Sauv*  gen.  291.  Lin*  219.  Vog*  316. 

-  Sag*  1 18.  Boerh*  226.  Junck*  87. 

AffeCUo  tympanitica,  Hojfm .  III.  339. 

Meteorifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  292. 

This  is  an  inflation  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  of  two 
kinds  :  1.  That  in  which  the  flatus  is  contained  in  the 
inteftines,  in  which  the  patient  has  frequent  explo- 
fions  of  wind,  with  a  fwelling  of  the  belly  frequently 
unequal.  2.  When  the  flatus  is  contained  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fwelling  is 
more  *equal,  and  the  belly  founds  when  ftruck,  without 
any  confiderable  emiflion  of  flatus.  Of  thefe  two, 
however,  the  former  difeafe  is  by  much  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  ;  infomuch,  that  many,  even  extenfively  engaged 
in  pra&ice,  have  never  met  with  an  inftance  of  true 
abdominal  tympanites.  In  both  cafes  the  reft  of  the 
body  falls  away. 
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Intume-  Caufes ,  etc,  Tlie  tympany  fometimes  takes  place 
feentix.  m  thofe  who  have  been  long  troubled  with  flatulencies 
k — in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  It  happens  frequently 
to  women  after  abortion  ;  to  both  fexes  after  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  haemorrhoids  ;  and  fometimes  from  te¬ 
dious  febrile  diforders  injudicioufly  treated. 

Prognofis .  This  difeafe  is  generally  very  obftinate, 
and  for  the  moil  part  proves  fatal  by  degenerating  in¬ 
to  an  afeites.  Sometimes,  if  the  patient  be  healthy 
and  ftrong,  the  difeafe  may  terminate  favourably,  and 
that  the  more  readily  if  it  has  followed  from  forne  d'if- 
order.  A  he&ic  confumption,  dry  cough,  and  ema¬ 
ciated  countenance  in  a  tympany,  with  a  fwelling  of 
the  feet,  denote  approaching  death  in  a  very  ftiort 
time. 

Cure.  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  this  af¬ 
fection,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  caufes  giving  rife  to  an  uncom¬ 
mon  extrication  of  air,  by  preferving  the  proper  tone 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  After  this  afte&ion  has  tak¬ 
en  place,  the  indications  are,  firft,  to  expel  the  air 
already  extricated  and  confined  in  different  cavities  ; 
and,  fecondly,  to  prevent  further  accumulation.  On 
thefe  grounds  different  remedies  are  employed.  The 
cure,  however,  is  principally  attempted  by  carmina¬ 
tive,  refolven-t,  and  ftomachic  medicines,  gentle  laxa¬ 
tives,  and  at  laft  tonics,  efpecially  chalybeates.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  Vol.  I.  we  have  a  very 
remarkable  hiftory  of  a  tympany  by  Dr  Monro  fenior. 
The  patient  was  a  young  woman  of  22  years  of  age, 
who  fell  into  the  diftemper  after  having  a  tertian  ague, 
in  which  fhe  was  badly  treated.  She  became  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  the  Edinburgh  infirmary  the  24th  of  March 
1730;  took  feveral  purgatives,  and  fome  dofes  of 
calomel  ;  ufed  the  warm  bath  ;  and  had  an  antihyfte- 
ric  plafter  applied  over  the  whole  belly,  but  with  very 
little  effeCl.  She  was  monflroufiy  diftended,  infomuch 
that  the  fkin  ftemed  to  be  in  danger  of  burfting  :  her 
breathing  was  much  flraitened  ;  but  the  fwelling  fome¬ 
times  gradually  decreafed  without  any  evacuation.  The 
returns  and  degree  cf  this  fwelling  were  very  uncertain; 
and  when  the  belly  was  moft  detumefied,  feveral  une¬ 
qual  and  protuberant  balls  could  be  felt  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  but  efpecially  at  its  fides.  Her  ftomach 
was  good,  fhe  had  no  thirft,  and  her  urine  was  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  fhe  drank.  She  was  very 
coftive,  had  her  menfes  at  irregular  periods,  but  no 
cedcmatous  fwellings  appeared  in  the  feet  or  anywhere 
elfe.  In  this  fituation  fhe  continued  from  the  time  of 
her  admiffion  till  the  zifl  of  June,  during  which  in¬ 
terval  fhe  had  only  her  menfes  twice.  Throughout 
this  fpace  of  time,  the  following  circumftances  were 
obferved,  1.  Several  times,  upon  the  falling  of  the 
fwelling,  fhe  complained  of  a  headach  ;  once  of  pains 
throughout  ail  her  body,  once  of  a  giddinefs,  twice  of 
a  nanfea  and  vomiting,  and  the  laft  time  threw  up 
green  bile  ;  and  once  her  ftomach  fwelled  greatly, 
whilft  the  reft  of  the  abdomen  fubfided.  2.  During 
the  flowing  of  the  menfes  fhe  did  not  fwell,  but  became 
very  big  upon  their  flopping.  3.  Bloodletting  and 
emetics,  which  were  made  ufe  of  for  fome  accidental 
urgent  fymptoms,  had  no  very  fenfible  effect  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  tympany  either  better  or  worfe.  4.  She  ne¬ 
ver  had  paflage  cf  wind  either  way,  except  a  little 
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belching  fome  days  before  the  firft  monthly  evacua-  T  pupa¬ 
tion. 

Some  time  before  the  laft  eruption  of  the  menfes, 
the  purgatives  were  given  more  fparingly  ;  and  an- 
tihyfterics  of  the  ftrongeft  kinds,  fuch  as  afafeetida, 
oleum  corn.  cerv.  &c.  mixed  with  foap,  were  giv¬ 
en  in  large  dofes,  accompanied  with  the  hotter  an- 
tifcorbutics  as  they  are  called,  as  horferadifh  and 
ginger  root  infufed  in  ftrong  ale  with  fteel.  The  pa¬ 
tient  was  ordered  to  ufe  frequent  and  ftrong  fridtions 
to  all  the  trunk  of  her  body  and  extremities,  and  to 
ufe  moderate  exercife.  Immediately  before  the  men* 
ftrua  began  to  flow,  clyfters  of  the  fame  kind  of  me¬ 
dicines  were  injected.  The  menfes  were  in  fufficient 
quantity  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  ceafed,  her  belly  increaf- 
ed  in  its  circumference  four  inches  and  a  half,  but 
foon  fubfided.  She  then  complained  of  pains,  which, 
a  gentle  fweat  carried  off.  Borborygmi  were  for  the 
firft  time  obferved  on  the  fame  day,  June  25th  ;  and 
having  taken  fome  tinftura  facra  at  night,  fhe  pafled 
a  fmall  quantity  of  blood  next  day  by  ftool.  This  was 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  return  of  the  hemorrhoids,, 
to  which  fhe  had  been  formerly  fubjedf. 

The  two  following  days  her  faponaceous,  antihy- 
fteric,  and  antifcorbutic  medicines  being  ftill  conti¬ 
nued,  fhe  had  fuch  explolions  of  wind  upwards  and. 
downwards,  that  none  of  the  other  patients  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  room,  nay  fcarce  on  the  fame  floor 
with  her.  Her  belly  became  lefs  and  fofter  than  it 
had  been  from  the  firft  attack  of  the  difeafe  ;  her  me¬ 
dicines,  with  a  dofe  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn  at  proper 
intervals,  ftill  were  continued,  only  the  proportion  of 
fteel  was  increafed  ;  her  flatulent  difeharge  went  on 
fuccefsfully,  and  fhe  gradually  recovered  her  former 
health. 

Genus  LXXIV.  PHYSOMETRA.  333 

Windy  Swelling  of  the  Uterus . 


Phyfometra,  Saw,  gen.  290.  Sag.  119. 

Hyfterophyfe,  Fog.  317. 

The  treatment  of  this  is  not  different  from  that  of 
the  tympany.  It  is  however,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
rare  difeafe  ;  and  when  it  takes  place,  very  feldom  if 
ever  admits  of  a  cure. 


Genus  LXXV.  ANASARCA. 

Watery  Swelling  over  the  Whole  Body. 

Anafarca,  '  auv.  gen.  281.  Lin.  215.  Fog .  313. 

Sag.  108.  Boerh.  1 2 25.  Hoffrn.  III.  322.  Junck . 
87.  Monro  on  the  Dropfy.  Mill-man  Animad- 
verfiones  de  Hydrope  1779* 

Phlegmatia,  Sauv.  gen.  282. 

Angina  aquofa,  Boerh.  791. 

In  this  difeafe  the  feet  firft  begin  to  fwell,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  evening,  after  exercife,  and  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  ftood  or  fat  long ;  which  fwelling  rifes  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  thighs.  By  lying  in  bed,  the  fwelling 
becomes  lefs,  or  even  almoft  difappears.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  fwelling  often  rifes  to  the  hip9, 
loins,  and  belly,  and  at  laft  covers  the  whole  body. 
This  difeafe,  befides  the  other  fymptoms  afterwards 
mentioned  under  Ascites,  is  attended,  with  a  remark¬ 
able 
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Intumc-  able  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  the  cure  of  this,  as 
IcentijE.  weq  as  other  fpecies  of  dropfy,  the  general  intentions 
are,  firft,  the  evacuation  of  the  water  already  efFufed 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  outlets;  and,  fecondly, 
the  prevention  of  it  from  accumulation,  .which  is 
chiefly  to  be  expe&ed  from  fupporting  a  due  action 
of  the  abforbents,  and  from  keeping  up  a  proper  dif- 
charge  of  the  ferous  excretories. 

The  remedies  employed  with  thefe  intentions  are 
much  the  fame  with  what  are  employed  againft  the 
more  important  genus  of  afcites.  Only  it  may  be  . 
here  noticed,  that  in  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the 
feet  and  legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  dif- 
charged:  but  the  operator  mull  be  cautious  not  to 
make  the  incifions  too  deep  ;  they  ought  barely  to  pe¬ 
netrate  through  the  fkin  ;  and  efpecial  care  mull  be 
taken,  by  fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives, 
to  prevent  a  gangrene.  Or  Fothergill  obferves,  that 
the  fafeft  and  moil  efficacious  way  of  making  thefe 
drains  is  by  the  inftrument  ufed  for  cupping,  called  a 
fcarificator  ;  and  he  always  orders  it  to  be  fo  applied 
as  to  make  the  little  wounds  tranfverfely;  as  they  not 
only  difcharge  better,  but  are  alfo  longer  in  healing, 
than  when  made  longitudinally. 

Notwithftanding  every  precaution,  however,  gan¬ 
grene  will  often  enfue ;  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  a 
much  fafer  practice  to  evacuate  the  water  by  the  na¬ 
tural  outlets,  the  valvular  lymphatic  abforbtnts  ;  and 
with  this  intention  emetics  and  cathartics,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  diuretics,  are  often  employed  with  fuccefs. 

340  Genus  LXXVI.  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

IVater  in  the  Head . 

Hydrocephalus,  Sauv.  gen.  285*  Lin.  216.  Boerlu 
1217. 

Hydrocephalum,  Vog.  384. 

This  differs  from  the  hydrocephalus  formerly  treat¬ 
ed  of  at  fome  length  under  the  title  of  Apoplexia  Hy- 
drocephalica,  chiefly  in  the  water  being  colkaed  in 
the  external  parts  of  the  head,  whereas  the  former  is 
entirely  within  the  fluill.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Medical  Obfervations  we  have  an  account  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafe  of  this  kind.  The  patient  was  a  child 
only  of  a  few  days  old,  and  had  a  tumor  on  his  head 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  tea-cup,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  bladder  diftended  with  water ;  near 
the  apex  was  a  fmall  opening,  through  which  a  bloody 
ferum  was  difeharged.  In  other  refpe£ts  the  child  was 
healthy.  No  application  was  ufed  but  a  piece  of  linen 
dipt  in  brandy.  The  tumor  continued  to  increafe 
for  many  months  j  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  mem¬ 
brane  containing  the  water  appeared  equally  thick 
with  the  other  part  of  the  fcalp,  except  one  place  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  dulling,  which  continued  thin,  and 
at  times  appeared  as  if  it  would  burft.  He  continued 
in  this  fituation  for  about  17  months,  when  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  head  was  20  inches,  the  bafe  l6T. 
the  middle  18L  and  from  the  bafe  to  the  apex  near  8^, 
The  water  was  then  drawn  off,  and  the  child  died  in 
two  days.  Almoft  all  other  cafes  of  this  .diftemper 
have  proved  fatal  ;  the  futures  of  the  flcull  generally 
give  way,  and  the  whole  external  part  of  the  head  is 
equally  enlarged  ;  but  in  the  inftance  juft  now  given 
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there  was  a  deficiency  of  part  of  the  bones.  Although,  Hydroce- 
however,  in  fome  inftances  where  the  head  is  thus  en-  pLalw§. 
larged  to  an  enormous  fize,  the  water  is  exterior  to 
the  brain,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
hydrocephalus  exterior,  yet  much  more  frequently  in 
tliofe  inftances  where  there  is  a  manifeft  feparation  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  at  the  futures,  the  water  is 
jftill  contained  within  the  ventricles;  and  accordingly  the 
difeafe  may  be  much  more  properly  diftinguifhed  into 
the  acute  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  than  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done  into  the  internal  and  external .  Although 
the  latter  be  much  flower  in  its  progrefs,  fometimes 
fubfifting  even  for  years,  yet  it  is  equally  difficult  of 
cure  with  the  former,  and  very  often  it  proves  fatal 
in  a  few  days  if  the  water  be  drawn  off  by  an  artificial 
opening,  which  may  be  very  eafily  performed  by  a 
mere  pun&ure  with  a  common  lancet,  without  either 
pain  or  any  immediate  hazard  from  the  operation  it- 
felf,  although  the  water  be  lodged  in  the  ventricles  ; 
for  thefe  are  diftended  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain  almoft  totally  deftroyed,  fo  that 
hardly  any  thing  is  to  be  pun&ured  but  membranes. 

Genus  LXXVIL  HYDRO  RACHITIS.  34i 

Spin  a  Bifida . 

Hydrorachitis,  Sauv .  gen.  287.  Morgagn .  de  fed. 

XII.  9.  etfiq. 

Spinola,  Lin .  289. 

Spina  bifida,  Vog .  386. 

This  difeafe,  which  confifts  in  a  foft  tumor  on  the 
lumbar  vertebras,  attended  with  a  feparation  of  the 
vertebrae  themfelves,  though  generally  confidered  as 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  rachitis,  is  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  article  Surgery,  which  may  be  confut¬ 
ed  with  regard  to  this  affection. 

Genus  LXXVIII.  HYDROTHORAX.  34* 

Dropsy  of  the  Breast . 

Hydrothorax,  Sauv.  gen.  150.  Vog.  31 1.  Boerh. 

1219. 

This  affe&ion,  particularly  with  refpe&  to  its  caufes, 
is  in  many  circumftances  fimilar  to  other  kinds  of 
dropfy,  particularly  to  afcites.  But  from  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  which  is  here  depofited  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  it  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  fome 
peculiar  fymptoms  will  occur.  Befides  the  common 
fymptoms  of  dropfy,  palenefs  of  the  countenance, 
fcarcity  of  urine,  and  the  like,  this  difeafe  is,  in  fome 
inftances,  attended  with  a  fluduation  of  water  within 
the  breaft  ;  which,  when  it  does  occur,  may  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  certain  diftinguifhing  mark  of  this  affedlion. 

But  befides  this,  it  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  the  ^mark- 
able  affections  of  circulation  and  refpiration  with  which 

it  is  attended.  .  . 

The  breathing  is  peculiarly  difficult,  efpecially  m  a 
recumbent  pofture  ;  and  in  many  inftances  patients 
cannot  breathe  with  tolerable  eafe,  unlefs  when  fitting 
ered,  or  even  Hooping  fomewhat  forwards.  .  1  lie 
pulfe  is  very  irregular,  and  has  often  remarkable  mter- 
miffions.  But  the  difeafe  has  been  thought  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  charaaerized  by  a  fudden  flatting  from  fleep,  m 
confequence  of  an  almoft  mexpreffible  uneafy  fenfation 
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Intume-  referred  to  the  breaft,  and  attended  with  ftrong  palpi- 

fcentias.  tation,  which  may  probably  arife  from  an  affedlion  ei- 
tlier  of  circulation  or  of  refpiration. 

That  thefe  fymptoms  are  common  attendants  of 
this  difeafe,  is  undeniable  ;  and  they  are  certainly  the 
bell  chara&eriftics  of  this  affe&ion  with  which  we  are 
yet  acquainted  :  but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  are 
prefent  in  fome  cafes  where  there  is  no  water  in  the 
breaft  ;  and  that  in  other  inftances  where  the  difeafe 
exifts,  they  are  either  altogether  wanting,  or  occur  on¬ 
ly  to  a  very  flight  degree.  Certain  diagnoftics,  there¬ 
fore,  of  this  difeafe  ftill  remain  to  be  difcovered. 

When  hydrothorax  is  prefent  from  the  affection  of 
the  vital  fundlions  with  which  it  is  attended,  it  may 
readily  be  concluded  that  it  is  a  dangerous  difeafe, 
and  in  many  inftances  it  proves  fatal.  The  cure,  a^far 
as  it  can  be  accomplifhed,  is  obtained  very  much  on 
the  fame  principles  as  in  other  dropfies.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnoftics, 
the  artificial  abftra&ion  of  water,  by  paracentefis  of 
the  thorax,  is  lefs  frequently  had  recourfe  to  than  in 
afcites  ;  though  in  fome  inftances,  after  other  means 
have  failed,  it  has  been  faid  not  only  to  give  relief  of 
fymptoms  highly  urgent,  particularly  dyfpnoea,  but 
even  to  produce  a  complete  cure.  Benefit  is  often  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  artificial  difcharge  of  water  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  blifters  to  the  breaft :  but  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  dropfies,  a  difcharge  is  chiefly  effefted  by  the 
natural  outlets,  particularly  from  the  ufe  of  cathartics 
and  diuretics.  In  this  fpecies  of  dropfy,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  in  any  other,  recourfe  has  been  had.  to  the 
ufe  of  the  digitalis  purpurea,  or  foxglove,  fo  ftrong- 
ly  recommended  as  a  diuretic  by  Dr  Withering  in  his 
treatife  refpe&ing  the  ufe  of  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  article,  though  fometimes  produdlive  of 
inconvenience  from  the  diftrefiing  fleknefs  and  fevere 
vomiting  which  it  not  unfrequently  excites,  though  uf- 
ed  even  but  in  fmall  dofes,  often  operates  as  a  power¬ 
ful  diuretic,  and  produces  a  complete  evacuation  of 
water,  after  other  articles  have  failed.  From  the  ef¬ 
fects  mentioned  above,  however,  as  well  as  from  its 
influence  on  the  pulfe,  which  it  renders  much  flower, 
it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  employed  with  great 
caution,  and  in  fmall  dofes.  A  drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  digitalis,  macerated  for  four  hours  in  half 
a  pint  of  warm  water,  forms  an  infufion  which  may  be 
given  in  dofes  of  an  ounce,  and  the  dried  powder  of 
the  leaves  in  dozes  of  one  or  two  grains  :  thefe  dofes 
may  be  gradually  increafed,  and  repeated  twice  or  of- 
tener  in  the  day  ;  but  this  requires  to  be  done  with 
great  caution,  left  fevere  vomiting,  or  other  diftrefiing 
fymptoms,  fhould  take  place. 
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tained  in  facs  and  hollow  veficles  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  Afci 
called  the  encyjled  dropfy .  Some  phyficians  of  great  re- ~v 
putation  have  afferted,  that  the  water  was  often  placed 
within  the  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum :  but  this  is 
alleged  by  Dr  Milman  to  be  a  miftake,  as  that  mem¬ 
brane  is  looked  upon  by  the  beft  anatomiils  to  be 
fingle  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  above-mentioned  phyfi¬ 
cians  have  been  led  into  this  error  from  obferving  the 
water  collected  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  perito¬ 
naeum. 

In  the  beginning  of  an  afcites  the  patient  becomes 
languid,  breathlefs,  and  has  an  averlion  at  motion  : 
his  belly  fwells  ;  and,  when  (truck,  the  found  of  fluc¬ 
tuating  water  is  perceptible  ;  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  when  the  belly  is  prefled.  There  is  an  almoft 
continual  thirft,  which  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  | 
becomes  very  urgent;  the  urine  is  thick,  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  and  red.  The  pulfe  is  fmall  and  frequent  ;  and 
as  the  belly  fwells,  the  other  parts  waftc  away.  A 
fever  at  laft  arifes,  which,  conftantly  increafing,  in  the 
end  carries  off  the  patient.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  moft 
urgent  where  the  waters  are  in  immediate  contadl  with 
the  inteftines  ;  in  the  other  kinds  the  reft  of  the  body 
is  lefs  wafted  ;  nor  is  there  fo  great  thirft  or  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

Caufesy  See .  The  immediate  caufe  of  dropfy  is  a 
greater  effufion  of  ferum  by  the  exhalant  arteries 
than  the  abforbents  take  up.  This  may  be  occa- 
fioned  either  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  liquid  thrown 
out  by  the  former,  or  by  an  inability  of  the  latter  to 
perform  their  office.  This  commonly  happens  in  people 
whofe  bodies  are  of  a  weak  and  lax  texture,  and  hence 
women  are  more  fubjedt  to  this  malady  than  men  ; 
chlorotic  girls  efpecially  are  very  apt  to  become  drop- 
fical. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  difeafe  is  occafloned  by 
a  debility  of  the  vital  powers,  by  great  evacuations  of 
blood,  or  by  acute  difeafes  accidentally  protradled 
beyond  their  .ufual  period  ;  and  although  this  caufe 
feems  very  different  from  a  laxity  of  fibres,  yet  the 
dropfy  feems  to  be -produced  in  a  fimilar  manner  by 
both.  For  the  vital  powers  being  debilitated  by  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  caufes,  naturally  bring  on  a  certain  de¬ 
bility  and  laxity  of  the  folids  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  debility  of  the  folids  always  brings  on  a  debility  of 
the  vital  powers  ;  and  from  this  debility  of  the  vital 
powers  in  both  cafes  it  happens,  that  thofe  humours 
which  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  body  are  not,  but 
accumulate  by  degrees  fti  its  cavities.  There,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  this  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  dropfy 
arifing  from  thefe  two  different  caufes  :  That  in  the  one 
which  arifes  from  laxity  the  folid  parts  are  more  in¬ 
jured  than  in  that  which  arifes  from  a  debility  of  the 
vital  powers.  In  the  former,  therefore,  the  water  feems 
to  flow  out  from  every  quarter,  and  the  body  fwells 
all  over.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  occafloned  by  a  de¬ 
bility  of  the  vital  powers,  though  the  folids  be  lefs  da¬ 
maged,  yet  the  power  of  the  heart  being  much  di- 
minifhed,  and  the  humours  fcarce  propelled  through 
the  extreme  veffels,  the  thin  liquids,  by  which  in 
a  healthy  (late  the  body  is  daily  recruited,  are  car¬ 
ried  by  their  own  weight  either  into  the  cavities  or 
into  the  cellular  texture.  Hence  thofe  aqueous  effu- 
fions  which  follow  great  evacuations  of  blood,  or  vio- 
O  o  lent 
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Defcription.  This  difeafe  affumes  three  different 
forms :  1.  When  the  water  immediately  waffles  the  in¬ 
teftines.  2.  When  it  is  interpofed  between  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles  and  peritoneum  ;  or,  3.  When  it  is  con- 
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-  tume-  lent  loofeneffes,  begin  in  the  more  depending  parts  of 

ft  entire,  the  body,  gradually  afcending,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  the  thorax. 

But  another  and  much  more  fufficient  caufe  for  the 
produftion  of  dropfy  is  an  obftruftion  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  may  take  place  from  polypi  in  the  heart 
or  large  veffels,  and  hard  fwellings  in  the  abdomen. 
Inftances  have  been  obferved  of  a  dropfy  arifing  from 
fteatomatous  tumors  in  the  omentum,  and  many  more 
from  a  fcirrhous  liver  or  fpleen,  and  from  an  infarc¬ 
tion  and  obftruftion  of  the  mefenteric  glands,  by  which 
means  the  lymph  coming  from  the  extremities  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  arriving  at  the  heart.  Scirrhofity  of 
the  liver,  the  mod  common  caufe  of  afcites,  pro¬ 
bably  operates  by  augmenting  effufion  in  confequence 
of  its  preventing  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  the 
greater  part  of  the  veins  fromthe  abdomen  going  to 
the  formation 'of  the  vena  portarum. 

Laftly,  Whatever,  either  within  or  without  the  vef¬ 
fels,  contrafts  or  Ihuts  up  their  cavities,  produces  a 
more  copious  and  eafy  tranfmiffion  of  the  thin  humours 
through  the  exhalant  arteries,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
prevents  their  return  by  the  abforbent  veins.  This 
has  been  eftablifhed  by  experiment  :  For  Lower  ha¬ 
ving  perforated  the  right  fide  of  the  thorax  in  a  dog, 
tied  the  vena  cava ,  and  fewed  up  the  wound.  The 
animal  languifhed  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  died.^  On 
diffeftion,'a  great  quantity  of  ferum  was  found  in  the 
abdomen,  as  if  he  had  long  laboured  under  an  afcites. 
In  like  manner,  having  tied  the  jugular  veins  of  another 
dog,  a  furpriling  fwelling  took  place  in  tliofe  parts 
above  the  ligatures,  and  in  two  days  the  creature  died. 
On  difleftion,  all  the  mufcles  and  glands  were  vaflly 
diftended,  and  quite  pellucid,  with  limpid  ferum.  From 
thefe  experiments,  and  fome  cafes  of  the  difeafe  men¬ 
tioned  by  different  authors,  it  appears,  that  when  the 
veins  are  obftrufted  fo  that  they  cannot  receive  the  ar¬ 
terial  blood,  the  ferum  is  feparated  as  by  a  filtre  into 
the  more  open  cavities  and  laxer  parts  of  the  body, 
while  the  thicker  part  ftagnates  and  is  collected  in  the 
proper  blood-veffels. 

The  too  great  tenuity  of  the  humours  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  accufed  as  the  caufe  of  dropfy,  and  many  au¬ 
thors  have  afferted  that  dropfy  might  arife  merely  from 
a  fuperabundance  of  water  in  the  blood.  For  this, 
fome  experiments  are  quoted,  from  which  they 
would  infer,  that  when  a  great  quantity  of  aque¬ 
ous  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  the  fuperfluous 
fluid  ought  by  no  means  to  pafs  through  the  extremities 
of  the  fanguiferous  arteries  into  the  veins  in  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe  of  circulation,  but  by  being  effufed  into  the 
cavities  fhould  produce  a  dropfy.  But  this  can  on¬ 
ly  happen  when  the  vital  powers  are  very  much  dimi- 
nifhed;  for,  in  a  natural  date,  the  fuperfluous  quantity 
is  immediately  thrown  out  by  the  fkin  or  the  kidneys: 
and  agreeable  to  this  we  have  an  experiment  of  Schult- 
zius,  who  induced  a  dropfy  in  a  dog  by  caufing  him 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  water  ;  but  he  had  flrft  bled 
him  almoft  ad  ddiqutumy  fo  that  the  vital  powers  were 
in  a  manner  oppreffed  by  the  deluge  of  water.  In  this 
manner  do  thofe  become  hydropic  who  are  feized  with 
the  difeafe  on  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  either 
when  wearied  with  labour,  or  weakened  by  fome  kinds 
of  difeafes.  Dr  Fothergill  relates  an  inflance  of  a 
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perfon  who,  being  advifed  to  drink  plentifully  of  bar-  Afcites. 
ley -water,  in  order  to  remove  a  fever,  rafhly  drunk  ' 

pounds  of  that  liquor  every  day  for  a  month,  and  thus 
fell  into  an  almoft  incurable  diftemper.  But  if  this 
quantity  had  been  taken  only  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  fever,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fuffered  no 
inconvenience,  as  is  probable  from  what  has  been 
related  concerning  the  dieta  aquea  ufed  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians. 

It  is  moreover  evident  from  experiments,  that,  in  a 
healthy  ftate,  not  only  water  is  not  depofitedin  the  ca¬ 
vities,  but  that  if  it  is  injefted  into  them  it  will  be  ab- 
forbed,  unlefs  fome  laxity  of  the  folids  has  already 
taken  place.  Dr  Mufgrave  injefted  into  the  right 
fide  of  the  thorax  of  a  dog  four  ounces  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  ;  whence  a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  weaknefs  im¬ 
mediately  followed.  But  thefe  fymptoms  continually 
leffened,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  week  the  animal  feem- 
ed  to  be  in  as  good  health  as  before.  Afterwards  he 
injefted  1 6  ounces  of  warm  water  into  the  left  cavity 
of  the  thorax  in  the  fame  dog  ;  the  fame  effefts  fol¬ 
lowed,  together  with  great  heat,  and  ftrong  pulfation 
of  the  heart  ;  but  he  again  recovered  in  the  fpace  of  a 
week.  Laftly,  He  injefted  1 8  ounces  of  water  into 
one  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  only  fix  into  the  other  : 
the  fame  fymptoms  followed,  but  vanifhed  in  a  much 
fhorter  time  ;  for  within  five  days  the  dog  was  reftored 
to  perfeft  health.  During  this  time,  however,  he  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  creature  made  a  greater  quantity  of 
urine  than  ufual. 

The  remote  caufes  of  dropfy  are  many  and  various. 
Whatever  relaxes  the  folids  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
an  occafion  of  accumulation  to  the  ferous  fluids,  dif- 
pofes  to  the  dropfy.  A  lazy  indolent  life,  rainy  wet 
weather,  a  fvvampy  or  low  foil,  and  every  thing  which 
conduces  to  vitiate  the  vifcera,  or  infenfibly  to  produce 
obftrudions  in  them,  paves  the  way  for  a  dropfy. 

Hence  thofe  are  ready  to  fall  into  the  difeafe  who  ufe 
hard  and  vifeid  aliments,  fuch  as  poor  people  in  fome 
countries  who  ufe  coarfe  brown  bread,  and  children 
who  are  fed  with  unwholefome  aliments;  and  the  fame 
thing  happens  to  thofe  who  drink  immoderately  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors. 

Prognosis.  When  the  dropfy  arifes  from  a  feirrhus 
of  the  liver  or  fpleen,  or  any  of  the  other  vifcera,  the 
prognofis  mull  always  be  unfavourable,  and  alfo  when 
it  arifes  from  diforders  of  the  lungs.  Neither  is  the  cafe 
more  favourable  to  thofe  in  whom  the  fmall  veffels  are 
ruptured,  and  pour  out  their  liquids  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  Thofe  certainly  die  who  have  polypi  in 
the  veffels,  or  tumors  compreffing  the  veins  andveflels  of 
the  abdomen.  A  dropfy  ariling  from  obftruftions  in. 
the  mefenteric  glands  is  likewife  difficult  to  cure,  whe¬ 
ther  fuch  obftruftions  arife  from  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
or  from  any  other  caufe  ;  if  we  can,  however,  by  any 
means  remove  the  difeafe  of  the  glands,  the  dropfy 
eafily  ceafes.  But  in  thofe  who  fall  into  dropfy  without 
any  difeafe  preceding,  it  is  not  quite  fo  dangerous  ; 
and  even  though  a  difeafe  has  preceded,  if  the  patient  s 
ftrength  be  not  greatly  weakened,  if  the  rcfpiration  be 
free,  and  the  perfon  be  not  affefted  with  any  partial- 
lar  pain,  we  may  entertain  great  hopes  of  a  cure.  But., 
where  a  great  lofs  of  blood  is  followed  by  a  fever,  and 
that  by  a  dropfy,  the  patients  almoft  always  die,  and. 
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Intume-  that  in  a  fhort  time  :  thofe,  however,  are  very  fre- 

fcentise.  qUently  cured  who  fall  into  this  difeafe  without  any 
preceding  haemorrhage. 

Cure .  In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  authors  chiefly 
mention  two  indications,  i.  To  expel  the  fuperflu- 
ous  quantity  of  water;  and,  2.  To  prevent  its  being 
again  colle&ed.  But  before  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
the  remedies,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  notice,  that  by 
the  animal  economy,  if  a  great  evacuation  of  a  fluid 
takes  place  in  any  part  of  the  body,  all  the  other 
fluids  in  the  body  are  dire&ed  towards  that  part,  and 
thofe  which  lie,  as  it  were,  lurking  in  different  parts 
will  be  immediately  abforbed,  and  thrown  out  by 
the  fame  paffage.  Hence  the  humours  which  in  hy¬ 
dropic  perfons  are  extravafated  into  the  different  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  body  will  be  thrown  into  the  inteflines, 
and  evacuated  by  purgatives  ;  or  by  diuretics  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  kidneys,  and  evacuated  by  urine. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  neceffary  to  excite  thefe 
evacuations  in  order  to  remove  this  malady,  but 
they  muff  be  afliduoufly  promoted  and  kept  up  till 
the  abundant  humour  is  totally  expelled.  For  this 
reafon  Sydenham  has  advifed  purgatives  to  be  admi- 
niftered  every  day,  unlefs,  either  through  the  too 
great  weaknefs  of  the  body,  or  the  violent  operation 
of  the  purgative,  it  fhali  be  neceffary  to  interpofe  a 
day  or  two  now  and  then ;  becaufe  if  any  confiderable 
intervals  be  allowed  to  take  place  between  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  purgatives,  an  opportunity  is  given  to 
the  waters  of  colle&ing  again.  In  this  method,  how¬ 
ever,  there. is  the  following  inconvenience,  that,  when 
the  waters  are  totally  evacuated,  the  ftrength^  is  at 
the  fame  time  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  the  diftemper 
commonly  returns  in  a  very  fhort  time.  Hence  almoft 
our  only  hopes  of  curing  a  dropfy  confift  in  gently 
evacuating  the  waters  by  means  of  diuretics.  But 
the  efficacy  of  thefe  is  generally  very  doubtful.  Dr 
Freind  hath  long  ago  obferved,  that  this  part  of  me¬ 
dicine  is  of  all  others  the  moll  lame  and  imperfedl ; 
but  a  French  phyiician,  Mr  Bacher,  lately  difeovered, 
as  he  alleges,  a  method  of  making  the  diuretics  much 
more  fuccefsful.  His  reputation  became  at  laft  fo 
great,  that  the  French  king  thought  proper  to  pur- 
chafe  his  fecret  for  a  great  fum  of  money.  The  bafis 
of  his  medicine  was  hellebore  root,  the  malignant  qua¬ 
lities  of  which  he  pretended  to  correft  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  A  quantity  of  the  dried  roots  of  black 
hellebore  were  pounded,  and  then  put  into  a  glazed 
earthen  veffel,  and  afterwards  fprinkled  with  fpirit  of 
wine.  They  were  fuffered  to  Hand  for  twelve  hours, 
flirring  them  about  twice  or  thrice  during  that  fpace 
of  time.  They  were  then  fprinkled  again,  and  at 
laft  good  Rhenifh  wine  was  poured  on  till  it  flood  fix 
fingers  above  the  roots.  The  mixture  was  frequently 
agitated  with  a  wooden  fpatula  ;  and  as  the  wine  was 
imbibed  by  the  roots,  more  was  poured  on,  fo  as  to 
keep  it  always  at  the  fame  height  for  48  hours. 
The  whole  was  then  put  on  the  fire  and  boiled  for 
half  an  hour,  after  which  the  deco&ion  was  violently 
preffed  out  ;  the  fame  quantity  of  wine  was  added  as 
at  firft,  and  the  mixture  boiled  as  before.  After 
the  fecond  expreffion  the  woody  refiduum  was 
thrown  away  as  lifelefs.  Both  the  ftrained  liquors 
are  then  mixed  together  with  two  parts  of  boiling 
tvater  to  one  of  the  decoftion.  The  whole  is  after- 
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wards  evaporated  in  a  filver  veffel  to  the  confiftence  of  Afeites. 
a  fyrup.  One  part  of  the  extract  is  again  added  witlf  v 
two  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  the  whole  infpiffated 
as  before. — By  this  means,  fays  he,  the  volatile  nau- 
feous  acrid  particles  are  feparated  by  evaporation, 
and  the  fixed  ones  remain  corre&ed  and  prepared  for 
medicinal  ufes ;  adding,  towards  the  end,  a  ninth 
part  of  old  brandy,  and  evaporating  to  the  confift- 
ence  of  turpentine.  Mr  Bacher  reafons  a  good  deal 
on  the  way  in  which  this  proccfs  corrects  the  medi¬ 
cine  ;  but  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  the  improve¬ 
ment,  his  pills  will  not  have  the  defired  effefl  unlefs 
properly  made  up.  For  forming  them,  they  ought 
to  be  mixed  with  matters  both  of  an  invifeating 
and  indurating  nature  ;  yet  fo  prepared  that  it  will 
be  readily  foluble  in  the  ftomach,  even  of  a  per- 
fon  already  debilitated.  For  anfwering  thefe  pur* 
pofes,  he  cliofe  myrrh  and  carduus  benedi&us,  and 
then  gives  the  following  receipt  for  the  formation  of 
his  pills  : — 

“  Take  of  the  extradl  of  hellebore  prepared  as 
above  directed,  and  of  folution  of  myrrh,  each  one 
ounce;  of  powdered  carduus  benedi&us,  $hree  drachms 
and  a  fcruple.  Mix  them  together,  and  form,  into  a 
mafs,  dividing  it  into  pills  of  a  grain  and  a  half  each.” 

To  thefe  pills  Mr  Bacher  gives  the  name  of  the  pilu¬ 
le  tonic#,  from  an  idea,  that  while  they  evacuate  the 
water,  they  at  the  fame  time  a&  as  tonics  ;  and  thus, 
from  augmenting  the  a&ion  of  the  lymphatics,  pre¬ 
vent  the  return  of  the  difeafe.  And  if  both  thefe  in¬ 
tentions  could  be  effe&ually  anfwered  by  the  ufe  of 
the  fame  remedy,  it  would  unqueftionably  be  of  great 
importance  in  pra&ice.* 

The  effe&s  of  thefe  pills  were,  we  are  told,  very  fur- 
priiing.  Dr  Daignan  relates,  that  he  gave  them  to 
18  hydropic  patients  at  once  ;  and  thefe  he  divided 
into  three  claffes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  with  which  they  were  affedled.  The  firft  clafs 
contained  thofe  who  laboured  under  an  anafarca  fol¬ 
lowing  intermittent  fevers.  The  fecond  clafs  contain¬ 
ed  thofe  who  had  an  anafarca,  together  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  afeites,  arifing  from  tedious  febrile  diforders. 

All  thefe  were  cured ;  but  thefe  two  daffies  conlifted 
of  fuch  cafes  as  are  moll  eafily  removed.  But  the  third 
contained  fix  who  were  feized  with  a  moll  violent  ana¬ 
farca  and  afeites,  after  being  much  weakened  by  tedi¬ 
ous  diforders,  and  of  confequence  in  whom  the  difeafe 
was  very  difficult  to  be  cured.  Even  of  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  four  were  cured,  and  the  other  two  died.  The 
body  of  one  of  thefe  being  diffie&ed,  both  Tides  of  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  were  found  to  be  full  oAa  black- 
ifh-red  water.  The  lungs  were  unfound  ;  there  was  a 
polypous  concretion  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart; 
the  liver  and  fpleen  were  hard,  and  of  a  preternatural 
bulk;  and  the  glands  of  the  mefentery  were  obftrudled 
and  infanfted.  In  the  other,  the  liver  and  pancreas 
were  feirrhous,  and  the  fpleen  very  hard. 

The  fame  medicines  were  given  by  De  Horne  to 
eight  perfons,  fix  of  whom  had  both  an  anafarca  and 
afeites,  but  the  other  two  only  an  afeites.  Four  of 
thefe  recovered  ;  three  died  without  being  freed  from 
the  dropfy  ;  one  in  whom  the  dropfy  was  cured  died 
in  a  fhort  time  after,  having  for  fome  time  before  his 
death  become  fpeechlefs. 

By  thefe  patients  10  of  the  pills  were  taken  at  once  ? 

O  o  z  ajid 
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Jntume-  and  the  fame  dofe  repeated  to  the  third  time,  with  an 
fcenti*.  interval  of  an  hour  betwixt  each  dofe.  At  firil  they 
proved  purgative,  aid  then  diuretic:  by  which  laft 
evacuation  they  finally  cured  the  difeafe.  But  though 
Mr  Bacher  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  his  pills  cured 
the  chopfy  by  reafon  of  the  above-related  correction, 
yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  hands  of  other  prac¬ 
titioners,  thefe  very  pills  have  failed,  imlefs  they  al- 
fo  nr  de  ufc  of  the  fame  regimen  recommended  by 
that  phylician  ;  while,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  it  is  alfo 
certain,  that  different  medicines  will  prove  equally 
efficacious  in  dropfical  cafes,  provided  this  regimen  is 
made  ufe  of. 

For  a  great  number  of  ages  it  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  to  dropfical  patients  to  abllain  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  from  drink,  and  thus  to  the  torments  of  their  dif¬ 
eafe  was  added  that  of  an  intolerable  third: ;  and  how 
great  this  torment  was,  we  may  underftand  from  an 
example  of  a  friend  of  King  Antigonus,  who,  having 
been  clofely  watched  both  by  order  of  the  pliyficians 
and  alfo  of  the  king,  was  fo  unable  to  bear  the  raging 
third  occalioned  by  his  difeafe,  that  he  fwallowed  his 
own  excrements  and  urine,  and  thus  fpeedily  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Dr  Milman  {hows  at  great  length  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  this  praClice.  He  maintains 
that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  the  bed:  anciem  phyficians.  He  aflerts, 
that  unlefs  plenty  of  diluting  drink  be  given,  the  bed: 
diuretics  can  have  no  effe£l.  He  condemns  alfo  in  the 
Itrongeft  terms  the  pra&ice  of  giving  dropfical  patients 
only  dry,  hard,  and  indigeftible  aliments.  Thefe  would 
opprefs  the  ftomach  even  of  the  moll  healthy;  and  how 
much  more  mud  they  do  fo  to  thofe  who  are  already 
debilitated  by  labouring  under  a  tedious  diforder  ?  By 
what  means  alfo  are  thefe  aliments  to  be  didolved  in 
the  domach  when  drink  is  withheld?  In  this  difeafe 
the  faliva  is  vifeid,  and  in  fmall  quantity ;  from  whence 
it  may  be  reafonably  conje&ured,  that  the  red  of  the 
fluids  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  the  gadric  juices 
likewife  depraved.  Thus  the  aliments  lie  long  in  the 
domach;  and  if  the  vifeera  were  formerly  free  of  ob- 
drudtions,  they  are  now  generated;  the  drength  fails  ; 
perfpiration  and  other  excretions  are  obdru&ed  ;  the 
vifeid  and  pituitous  humours  produced  by  thefe  kinds 
of  food  float  about  the  prsecordia,  and  increafe  the  dif- 
/  eafe,  while  the  furfaee  of  the  body  becomes  qi^e  dry. 

May,  fo  much  does  this  kind  of  diet  confpire  with  the 
difeafe,  that  ioo  pounds  of  fluid  will  fometimes  be 
imbibed  in  a  few  days  by  hydropic  perfons  who  take 
no  drink.  Even  in  health,  if  the  body  from  any  caufe 
becomes^lry,  or  deprived  of  a  confiderable  part  of  its 
juices,  as  by  hunger,  labour,  &c.  it  will  imbibe  a  con¬ 
fiderable  quantity  of  moidure  from  the  air;  fo  that  we 
mud  impute  the  above-mentioned  extraordinary  inha¬ 
lation,  in  part  at  lead,  to  the  denial  of  drink,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  aliment  given  to  the  fick.  The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Dr  Milman  of  his  pra&ice  in 
the  Middlefex  hofpital. 

If  the  patient  be  not  very  much  debilitated,  he  is 
fometimes  treated  with  the  purging  waters,  and  a  dofe 
of  jalap  and  calomel  alternately.  On  the  intermediate 
days  he  gets  a  faline  mixture,  with  40  or  60  drops  of 
acetum  fciUiticum  every  iixth  hour  ;  drinking  with  the 
purgatives  oat- gruel  and  fome  thin  broths.  That 
might  the  better  afeertain  what  {hare  the.  liquids  given 
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along  with  the  medicines  had  in  producing  a  copious  Afcites. 
flow  of  urine,  he  fometimes  gave  the  medicines  in  the 
beginning  of  the  didemper  without  allowing  the  drink : 
but  though  the  fwelhngs  were  ufuaily  dimin idled  a 
little  by  the  purgatives,  the  urine  dill  continued  fcanty, 
and  the  patients  were  greatly  weakened.  Fearing, 
therefore,  led,  by  following  this  courfe,  the  drength  of 
the  fick  might  be  too  much  reduced,  be  then  began  his 
courfe  of  diuretic  medicines,  giving  large  quantities  of 
barley  water  with  a  little  fal  dinreticus  ;  by  which 
means,  fometimes  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  48  hours  after 
the  courfe  was  begun,  the  urine  flowed  out  in  very 
large  quantity:  but  as  faline  drinks  are  very  difagree- 
able  to  the  tade,  a  drink  was  compofed  purpofely  for 
hydropic  perfons,  of  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar 
diffolved  in  two  pounds  of  barley  water,  made  agree¬ 
ably  fweet  with  fyrup,  adding  one  or  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy.  ^  •  • 

To  this  compofition  Dr  ‘Milman  was  induced  bf 
the  great  praifes  given  to  cream  of  tartar  by  fomc 
phyficians  in  hydropic  cafes.  In  the  ASa  BononienJtay 
15  cafes  of  hydropic  patients  are  narrated  who  were 
cured  only  by  taking  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  daily.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  by  thefe  very 
patients  the  cream  of  tartar  was  taken  for  20,  3D, 
nay  40  days,  often  without  any  perceptible  effeCl ;  yet 
when  diffolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  fhowed 
its  falutary  effeCts  frequently  within  as  many  hours, 
by  producing  a  plentiful  flow  of  urine.  This  liquor 
is  now  the  common  drink  of  hydropic  patients  in  the 
"hofpital  above  mentioned,  of  which  they  drink  at 
pleafure  along  with  their  medicines. 

Among  purgative  medicines  Dr  Milman  recom¬ 
mends  the  radix  fenelts ;  but  fays  the  decoCtion  of  it, 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is  too 
ltrong,  as  he  always  found  it  excite  vomiting  when  pre¬ 
pared  as  there  dire&ed,  and  thus  greatly  to  diftrefs  the 
patients  :  but  when  only  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms 
of  the  root  are  ufed  to  a  pound  of  deco&ion,  inftead 
of  a  whole  ounce  as  direCled  by  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege,  he  finds  it  an  excellent  remedy  ;  and  though  it 
may  fometimes  induce  a  little  vomiting,  and  frequently 
a  naufea,  yet  it  feldom  failed  to  procure  nine  or  ten 
{tools  a-day,  and  fometimes  alfo  proved  diuretic.  But 
we  mull  take  care  not  to  be  too  free  in  the  ufe  of  fe- 
lieka,  or  any  other  purgative,  if  the  patients  be  very 
weak;  and  therefore,  after  having  ufed  purgatives  for 
fome  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  depend  upon  diuretics 
entirely  for  perfecting  the  cure;  and  ol  the  fuccefs  of 
this  method  our  author  gives  fome  very  remarkable  in- 
(lances.  But  he  obferves,  that  after  the  dropfy  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  patients  will  fometimes  die  without  any  evi¬ 
dent  caufe ;  and  of  this  it  is  proper  that  the  phyficians 
(hould  be  aware.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  eafe  a 
flux  of  urine  is  induced  in  thofe  who  have  a  feirrhous 
liver ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  one  who  had  the 
mefenteric  glands  obftru£led,  along  with  a  feirrhofity 
of  the  liver  and  vitiated  {late  of  the  lungs,  the  molt 
powerful  diuretics  proved  ineffe&ual.  In  fome  cafes  Dr 
Milman  thinks  the  kidneys  may  be  fo  prefled  with  the 
weight  of  the  water,  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  their 
office.  With  regard,  however,  to  diuretics  in  gene¬ 
ral,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  operation  of  none 
of  them  can  be  certainly  depended  upon.  In  parti- 
evdar  com!itutions?  and  at  particular  times,  one  will 
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fntume-  be  obferved  to  fucceed,  after  another,  though  com- 
fcentiK.  m0nly  much  more  powerful,  has  been  tried  in  vain, 
-,-,~v“'~yAccGrdingly  various  articles  of  this  kind  are  often 
ufed  in  fucceffion.  Hecourfc  is  particularly  often  had 
to  the  root  of  taraxacum,  of  colchicum,  and  of  fquills; 
the  latter,  efpecially  when  combined  with  calomel,  is 
often  found  to  be  a  very  powerful  diuretic.  And  in* 
deed  mercury  in  different  forms,  probably  from  a£f> 
ing  as  a  deobftruent,  is  often  of  very  great  ufe  in 
droplical  complaints.  Among  other  diuretics,  the 
la&uca  virofa  has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  by  Dr 
Collins  of  Vienna,  and  the  nicotiana  tabaccum  by  Dr 
Fowler  of  York:  but  neither  has  been  extensively 
introduced  into  pra&ice,  although  we  have  known 
fome  inflances  in  which  the  latter  has  been  ufed  with 
great  advantage. 

The  water  having  been  drawn  off,  we  are  to  put 
the  patient  on  a  courfe  of  ftrengtlieners  ;  fucli  as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  fome  of  the  warm  aromatics,  and 
a  due  proportion  of  rhubarb  infufed  in  wine  and  clialy- 
beates.  Gentle  exercife,  and  fri&ions  on  the  belly,  with 
fuch  a  courfe  of  diet  as  fhall  be  light  and  nourifhing, 
are  alfo  to  be  enjoined :  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  ufe  of  tonic  medicines  is  by  no  means  to  be  de¬ 
layed  till  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  water  can  be 
obtained.  On  the  contrary,  by  alternating,  and  even 
combining  the  ufe  of  evacuants  and  tonics,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  both  is  often  very  much  promoted. 

When  the  patient  can  by  no  other  means  be  reliev¬ 
ed,  the  operation  of  paracentefis  mull  be  had  recourfe 
to,  which  is  deferibed  under  the  article  Surgery. 

344  Genus  LXXX.  HYDROMETRA. 

Dropsy  of  the  Uterus . 

Hydrometra,  Sauv .  gen.  289.  Sag.  116.  Boerh . 
1224. 

345  Genus  LXXXI.  HYDROCELE. 

Dropsy  of  the  Scrotum . 


Ofcheocele,  Sauv .  gen.  41.  Vog.  388. 

Ofcheophyma,  Sag .  44. 

Hydrops  feroti,  Vog,  389. 

Hydrops  teflium,  Boerh,  1227. 

For  the  treatment  of  thefe  two  difeafes,  we  may 
refer  the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  faid  of  other 
fpecies  of  dropfy,  particularly  Afcites.  But.both  are 
chiefly  to  be  combated  by  chirurgical  operation,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  in  which  it  feldom  fails  to  produce  a 
complete  cure. 

Genus  LXXXII.  PHYSCONIA. 

Swelling  of  the  Belly, 

Phyfconia,  Sauv,  gen.  283.  Vog,  325.  Sag, 
gen.  1 10. 

Hypofarca,  Lin,  218. 

This  difeafe  may  arife  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  as 
from  a  fwelling  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  kidneys,  uterus, 
omentum,  ovarium,  mefentery,  inteflines,  &c.  and 
fometimes  it  arifes  merely  from  fat.  In  the  former 
cafes,  as  the  vifeera  are  generally  feirrhous  and  indu¬ 
rated,  the  diftemper  is  for  the  inoft  part  incurable  ; 
'  neither  is  the  profpedt  much  better  where  -  the  difeafe 
is  occafioned  by  a  great  quantity  of  fat. 
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Genus  LXXXIIT.  RACHITIS. 

The  Rickets, 


Rachitis. 


Rachitis,  Sauv,  gen.  294.  Lin,  2 1 2.  Vog,  312. 
Sag.  gen.  120.  Boerh.  1480.  Hojfm .  III.  487. 

Zeviani  della  Rachitide.  Glijfon  de  Rachitidc. 


Defcription.  This  is  one  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to< 
infancy.  It  feldom  attacks  children  till  they  are  nine 
months,  nor  after  they  are  two  years  old  ;  but  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  the  intermediate  fpace  between 
thefe  two  periods.  The  difeafe  fhows  itfelf  by  a  flac¬ 
cid  tumor  of  the  head  and  face,  a  loofe  flabby  fl<in, 
a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  falling  away  of  the 
other  parts,  efpecially  of  the  mufcles.  There  arc 
protuberances  of  the  epiphyfes  of  the  joints  ;  the  ju¬ 
gular  veins  fwell,  while  the  reft  decrcafe  ;  and  the  legs 
grow  crooked.  If  the  child  has  begun  to  walk  before 
he  be  feized  with  this  difeafe,  there  is  a  flownefs,  de¬ 
bility,  and  tottering  in  his  motion,  which  foon  brings 
on  a  conftant  defire  of  fitting,  and  afterwards  of  lying 
down  ;  infomucli  that  nothing  at  laft  is  moveable  but 
the  neck  and  head.  As  they  grow  older,  the  head  is 
greatly  enlarged,  with  ample  futures  ;  the  thorax  is 
comprefied  on  the  fk3es,.,and  the  fternum  rifes  up 
fliarp,  while  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  are  knotty. 
The  abdomen  is  protuberant,  and  the  teeth  black  and 
carious.  In  fuch  patients  as  have  died  of  this  difeafe, 
all  the  folids  appear  foft  and  flaccid,  and  the  fluids 
diffolved  and  mucous. 

Cmifes.  The  rickets  may  proceed  from  (brophulous 
or  venereal  taints  in  the  parents,  and  may  be  increafed 
by  thofe  of  the  nuTie.  It  is  likewife  promoted  by 
feeding  the  child  with  aqueous  and  mucous  fubftances, 
crude  fummer  fruits,  lifli,  unleavened  farinaceous  ali¬ 
ment,  and  too  great  a  quantity  of  fweet  things. — 
Sometimes  it  follows  intermittent  fevers  and  chronic 
diforders  ;  and  in  fhort,  is  caufed  by  any  thing  which 
tends  to  debilitate  the  body,  and  induce  a  vifeid  and 
unhealthy  ftatc  of  the  juices. 

Prognojis.  The  rickets  do  not  nfually  prove  fatal 
by  themfelves,  but  if  not  cured  in  time,  they 
make  the  perfon  throughout  life  deformed  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  ^  and  often  produce  very  pernicious  dif¬ 
orders,  fuch  as  carious  bones  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

Cure.  This  is  to  be  efre&ed  by  mild  cathartics,  al¬ 
teratives,  and  tonics,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  other  difeafes 
attended  with  a  debility  of  the  fyftem  and  a  vitiated 
Rate  of  the  blood  and  juices.  In  the  Weftern  Elands 
of  Scotland,  the  medicine  ufed  for  the  cure  of  the 
rickets  is  an  oil  extra&ed  from  the  liver  of  the  fkate- 
fifti.  The  method  of  application  is  as  follows  :  Firft, 
the  wrifls  and  ankle3  are  rubbed  with  the  oil  in  the 
-evening  :  this  immediately  raifes  a  fever  of  fevered 
hours  duration.  When  the  fever  from  the  firft  rub¬ 
bing  fubfides,  the  fame  parts  are  rubbed  again  the 
night  following  ;  and  repeatedly  as  long  as  the  rub¬ 
bing  of  thefe  parts  continues  to  excite  the  fever. — 
When  no  fever  can  be  excited  by  rubbing  the  wrifls 
and  ankles  alone,  they  are  rubbed  again  along  with 
the  knees  and  elbows.  This  increafed  un&ion  brings 
on  the  fever  again  ;  and  is  pradlifed  as  before,  till  it 
no  longer  has  that  effe£.  Then  the  vertebrse  and 
Tides  are  rubbed,  along  with  the  former  parts  ;  and 
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this  un&ion*  which  again  brings  on  the  fever,  is  re¬ 
peated  as  the  former.  When  no  fever  can  be  any  longer 
'  excited  by  this  un&ion,  a  flannel  fhirt  dipped  in  the 
oil  is  put  upon  the  body  of  the  patient  :  this  brings 
on  a  more  violent  and  fenflble  fever  than  any  of  the 
former  un£tions  ;  and  is  continued  till  the  cure  be  com¬ 
pleted,  which  it  commonly  is  in  a  fhort  time. 

A  German  phyfician,  Dr  Strack,  has  lately  pub- 
.liflied  a  paper,  in  which  he  recommends  the  filings 
of  iron  as  a  certain  remedy  in  the  rickets.  This  dif¬ 
eafe,  he  obferves,  in  general  begins  with  children 
when  they  are  about  16  months  old.  It  is  feldom  ob¬ 
served  with  children  before  they  be  one  year  old,  and 
feldom  attacks  them  after  they  pafs  two  ;  and  it  is 
very  generally  worfe  where  it  begins  early  than  where 
.it  begins  late. 

For  effecting  a  cure,  it  is,  he  affirms,  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  be  able  to  diftinguifh,  very 
early,  whether  a  child  will  be  afflicted  with  rickets  or 
not.  And  this,  he  aflures  us,  may  be  determined  by 
the  following  fymptoms  :  Palenefs  and  fwelling  of  the 
countenance  ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  cheeks  which 
fliould  naturally  be  red,  a  yellow  colour  approaching 
to  that  of  fulphur.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  he  dire&s 
that  a  medicine  fhould  be  immediately  had  reconrfe 
.to  which  will  retard  the  further  progrefs  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  and  remove  what  has  already  taken  place.  For 
,this  purpofe,  he  advifes  that  five  grains  of  the  filings 
of  iron,  and  as  much  rhubarb,  ihould  be  rubbed  up 
with  ten  grains  of  fngar,  *and  given  for  a  dofe  every 
morning  faffing,  and  every  evening  an  hour  before 
fupper.  But  if  conliderable  loofenefs  Ihould  be  pro¬ 
duced,  it  will  be  neceflary,  at  firft,  to  perfiff  in  the  ufe 
of  one  dofe  only  every  day. 

After  a  month’s  continuance  in  this  courfe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Strack,  there  in  general  enfues  a  keen  ap¬ 
petite  for  food,  quick  digeftion,  and  a  copious  flow  of 
urine  ;  by  means  of  which  the  fulnefs  of  the  face  and 
yellownefs  of  the  complexion  are  by  degrees  removed, 
while  the  natural  colour  of  the  countenance  and  firm- 
nefs  of  the  body  in  general  are  gradually  reftored. 
This  pradtice,  he  allures  us,  has  never  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  any  one  inftance  ;  not  even  in  thofe  children 
born  of  parents  greatly  affli&ed  with  the  rickets. 

In  addition  to  the  ufe  of  chalybeates,  great  benefit 
is  often  alfo  obtained  in  this  difeafe  from  the  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath  ;  which,  under  prudent  adminiftration, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  effectual  remedies  for  this 
complaint  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted. 

When  the  bones  of  rickety  children  begin  to  bend, 
they  may  fometimes  be  reftored  to  their  natural  fhape 
by  comprefles,  bolfters,  and  proper  fupports.  See  the 
article  Surgery. 

Order  III.  IMPETIGINES. 

Impetigines,  Sauv*  Clafs  X.  Ord.  V.  Sag,  Clafs 
III.  Ord.  V. 

Genus  LXXXIV.  SCROPHULA. 

King’s  Evil . 

Scrophula,  Sauv.  gen.  285.  Vog .  367.  Sag*  12U 
Struma,  Lin .  284. 

Defcriptioru  This  difeafe  fhows  itfelf  by  hard,  feir- 
1 
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rhous,  and  often  indolent  tumors,  which  arife  by  de-  Scrophula.1 
grees  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  under  the  chin,  arm 
pits,  and  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  in  the  neck,  and  behind  the  ears.  In  procefs 
of  time,  the  cellular  fubftance,  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
and  even  the  bones  themfelves,  are  affedted.  In  fero- 
phula  the  fweliings  are  much  more  moveable  than  thofe 
of  the  feirrhous  kind  ;  they  are  generally  fofter,  and 
feldom  attended  with  much  pain  ;  they  are  tedious  in 
coming  to  fuppuration  ;  are  very  apt  to  difappear  fud- 
denly,  and  again  to  rife  in  fome  other  part  of  the  body. 

We  may  likewife  mention  as  chara&eriftic  circum- 
ftances  of  this  difeafe,  a  remarkable  foftnefs  of  the 
/kin,  a  kind  of  fulnefs  of  the  face,  generally  with  large 
eyes,  and  a  very  delicate  complexion. 

Caufes.  A  variety  of  caufes  have  been  mentioned 
as  tending  to  produce  fcrophula  ;  viz.  a  crude  indigeft- 
ible  food  ;  bad  water  ;  living  in  damp,  low  fituations  ; 
its  being  an  hereditary  difeafe,  and  in  fome  countries 
endemic,  &c.  But  whatever  may  in  different  circum- 
ftances  be  the  exciting  or  predifpofing  caufes  of  the 
fcrophula,  the  difeafe  itfelf  either  depends  upon,  or  is 
at  leaft  much  connected  with,  a  debility  of  the  confti- 
tution  in  general,  and  probably  of  the  lymphatic  fyf- 
tem  in  particular,  the  complaint  always  fhowing  itfelf 
by  fome  affections  of  the  latter.  And  that  debility 
has  at  leaft  a  conliderable  influence  in  its  produdlion  is 
probable,  not  only  from  the  manifeft  nature  of  fome 
of  the  caufes  faid  to  be  produdtive  of  fcrophula,  but 
likewife  from  fuch  remedies  as  are  found  moft  fervice- 
able  in  the  cure,  which  are  all  of  a  tonic  invigorating 
nature. 

Prognojls,  The'  fcrophula  is  a  diftemper  which  often 
eludes  the  moft  powerful  medicines,  and  therefore  phy- 
ficians  cannot  with  an  j  certainty  promife  a  cure.  It 
is  feldom,  however,  that  it  proves  mortal  in  a  Ihort 
time,  unlefs  it  attacks  the  internal  parts,  fuch  as  the 
lungs,  where  it  frequently  produces  tubercles  that  bring 
on  a  fatal  confumption.  When  it  attacks  the  joints, 
it  frequently  produces  ulcers,  which  continue  for  a 
long  time,  and  gradually  wafte  the  patient ;  while 
in  the  mean  time  the  bones  become  foul  and  corroded, 
and  death  enfues  after  a  long  feene  of  mifery.  The 
prognofis  in  this  refped  muft  be  regulated  entirely  by 
the  nature  of  the  fymptoms. 

Cure .  It  was  long  fuppofed  that  fcrophula  depended 
upon  an  acid  acrimony  of  the  fluids  ;  and  this,  it  is 
probable,  gave  rife  to  the  ufe  of  burnt  fponge,  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  foap,  and  other  alkaline  fubftances,  as 
the  beft  remedies  for  acidity.  But  although  a  four- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach  and  prim £  via  does  no  doubt  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  thefe  complaints,  yet  this  fymptom 
feems  to  be  entirely  the  confequence  of  that  general 

relaxation  which  in  fcrophula  fo  uni  verf ally  prevails,  and 

which  does  not  render  it  in  the  leaft  neceflary  to  fup- 
pofe  a  general  acefcency  of  the  fluids  to  take  place  ; 
as  the  one  very  frequently,  it  is  well  known,  even  in 
other  complaints,  occurs  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
any  acid  acrimony  exifting  in  the  other.  This  is  alfo 
rendered  very  probable  from  the  indolent  nature  of 
fcrophulous  tumors,  which  have  been  known  to  fubfift 
for  years  without  giving  any  uneafinefs  ;  which  could 
not  have  been  the  cafe,  if  an  acid,  or  any  othei  acri¬ 
mony,  had  prevailed  in  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  fcrophula,  different  morbid  con¬ 
ditions. 
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Impetigmesditions,  exifting  in  different  parts,  require,  according 

' - '  to  circumftances,  various  means  of  cure  :  but,  upon 

the  whole,  the  remedies  dire&ed  may  be  confidered  as 
ufed  with  a  view  either  to  the  tumors,  to  the  ulcera¬ 
tions,  or  to  the  general  ftate  of  the  fyflem. 

Gentle  mercurials  are  fometimes  of  ufe  as  refolvents 
in  fcrophulous  fwellings  ;  but  nothing  has  fuch  confi- 
derable  influence  as  a  frequent  and  copious  ufe  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark.  Cold  bathing  too,  efpecially  in  the  fea, 
together  with  frequent  moderate  exercife,  is  often  of 
fingular  fervice  here  ;  as  is  likewife  change  of  air,  efpe¬ 
cially  to  a  warm  climate.  " 

In  the  fcrophulous  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  oph¬ 
thalmia  ftrumofa,  the  Peruvian  bark  has  alfo  been  given 
with  extraordinary  advantage  :  and  we  meet  with  an 
inftance  of  its  having  cured  the  gutta  rofacea  in  the 
face  ;  a  complaint  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  remove, 
and  which  is  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  fair  fex. 

From  the  various  cafes  related  of  tumefied  glands, 
it  appears,  that  when  the  habit  is  relaxed  and  the  cir- 
.  culation  weak,  either  from  conflitution  or  accident,  the 
bark  is  a  moft  efficacious  medicine,  and  that  it  afts  as 
a  refolvent  and  difeutient.  It  will  not,  however,  fuc- 
ceed  in  all  cafes  ;  but  there  are  few  in  which  a  trial 
can  be  attended  with  much  detriment.  Dr  Fothergill 
obferves,  that  he  has  never  known  it  avail  much  where 
the  bones  were  affe&ed,  nor  where  the  fcrophulous  tu¬ 
mor  was  fo  lituated  as  to  be  accompanied  with  much 
pain,  as  in  the  joints,  or  under  the  membranous  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  mufcles  ;  for  when  the  difeafe  attacks  thofe 
parts,  the  perioftaeum  feldom  efcapes  without  fome  in¬ 
jury,  by  which  the  bone  will  of  courfe  be  likewife  af¬ 
fected.  Here  the  Peruvian  bark  is  of  no  effedt  :  in- 
flead  of  leflening,  it  rather  increafes  the  fever  that  ac¬ 
companies  thofe  circumftances  :  and,  if  it  do  not  really 
aggravate  the  complaint,  it  feems  at  leaft  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

.  Various  are  the  modes  in  which  the  bark  is  admi- 
niftered  :  Dr.  Fothergill  makes  ufe  of  a  deco&ion, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  aromatic  ingredients  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  liquorice  root,  as  a  form  in  which  a 
fufficient  quantity  may  be  given  without  exciting  dif- 
gufl.  But  where  it  is  eaftly  retained  in  the  flomach 
ki  fub fiance,  perhaps  the  befl  form  of  exhibiting  it  is 
that  of  powder  ;  and  in  this  flate  it  is  often  advan- 
tageoufly  conjoined  with  powder  of  cicuta,  an  article 
pofleffing  very  great  deobflruent  powers. 

The  powder,  however,  foon  becomes  difagreeable  to 
very  young  patients;  and  the  extradl  feems  not  fo. 
much  to  be  depended  upon  as  may  have  been  imagined. 
In  making  the  extradl,  it  is  expofed  to.  fo  much  heat, 
as  rnufl  have  fome  effedt  upon  its  virtues,  perhaps  to 
their  detriment.  In  adminiftering  it,  likewife,  if  great 
care  be  not  taken  to  mix  it  intimately  with  a  proper 
vehicle,  or  fome  very  foluble  fubftance,  in  weak  bowels 
it  very  often  purges,  and  thereby  not  only  difappoints 
the  phyfician,  but  injures  the  patient.  A  fmaU  quan^ 
tity  of  the  cortex  Winteranus  added  gives  the.  medicine 
a  grateful  warmth  ;  and  a  little  liquorice,  a  few  rai- 
fins,  gum  arabic,  or  the  like,  added  to  the  decodlion 
before  it  be  taken  from  the  fire,  by  making  the-  liquor 
vifeid  enables  it  to  fufpend  more  of  the  fine  particles 
of  the  bark  ;  by  which  procefs  the  medicine  is  not  on- 
ly  improved  in  efficacy,  but  at  the  fame  time'  rendered 
kfs  difagreeable. 
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In  indolent  fwellings  of  the  glands  from  vifeid  hu-  Scrophuta. 
mours,  fea  water  alfo  has  been  ilrongly  recommended — ~v— ^ 
by  Dr  Ruffel. 

Dr  Fothergill  alfo  acquaints  us,  that  the  cicuta  even 
by  itfelf  is  not  without  a  conliderable  fhare  of  efficacy 
in  removing  fcrophulous  diforders.  He  mentions  the 
cafe  of  a  gentlewoman,  about  28  years  of  age,  affiidl- 
ed  from  her  infancy  with  fcrophulous  complaints,  fevere 
ophthalmies,  glandular  fwellings,  See .  cured  by  the 
extradum  cicuta:  taken  conftantly  for  the  fpace  of  a 
year.  He  obferves,  however,  that  when  given  to 
children  even  in  very  fmall  dofes,  it  is  apt  to  produce 
fpafmodic  affe&ions  ;  for  which  reafon  he  rarely  exhi¬ 
bits  it  to  them  when  very  young,  or  even  to  adults  of 
very  irritable  habits. 

Dr  Fothergill  gives  feveral  other  inftances  of  the. 
fuccefs  of  cicuta  in  fcrophulous  cafes,  and  even  in  one 
which  feemed  to  be  not  far  removed  from  a  confirmed, 
phthifis  ;  but  owns  that  it  feldom  had  fuch  good  effects 
afterwards  :  yet  he  is  of  opinion,  that  where  there  are 
fymptoms  of  tubercles  forming,  a  ftrumous  habit,  and 
a  tendency  to  phthifis,  the  cicuta  will  often  be  fer- 
viceable.  It  is  anodyne,  corrects  acrimony,  1  pro¬ 
motes  the  formation  of  good  matter.  With  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  medicine,  lie  obferves,  that  the  ex¬ 
tract  prepared  from  hemlock  before  the  plant  arrives 
at  maturity,  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  made 
when  the  hemlock  has  acquired  its  full  vigour,  and  is 
rather  on  the  verge  of  decline  :  juft  when  the  flowers 
fade,  the  rudiments  of  the  feeds  become  obfervable, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  inclines  to  yellow  ;  this, 
he  thinks,  is  the  proper  time  to  collect  the  hemlock. 

It  has  then  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  fummer  heat  ; 
and  the  plants  that  grow  in  expofed  places  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  more  a&ive  than  thofe  that  grow  in 
the  fhade.  The  lefs  heat  it  undergoes  during  the  pre¬ 
paration,  the  better.  Therefore,  if  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  dry  powder  of  the  plant,  gathered  at  a 
proper  feafon  be  added,  lefs  boiling  will  be  neceffary,. 
and  the  medicine  will  he  the  more  efficacious.  But 
let  the  extradl.  be  prepared  in  what  manner  foever  it 
may,  provided  it  be  made  from  the  genuine  plant, 
at  a> proper  feafon,  and  be  not  deftroyed  by  boiling, 
the  chief  difference  obfervable  in  ufing  it  is,  that  a 
larger. quantity  of  one  kind  is  required  to  produce  a. 
certain  effe&  than  of  another.  Twenty  grains -of 
one  fort  of  extradl  have  been  found  equal  in  point 
of  efficacy  to  thirty,  nay  near  forty,  of  another  ;  yet 
both  of  them  made  from  the  genuine  plant,  and  moft, 
probably  prepared  with  equal  fidelity.  To  prevent 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  this  uncertainty, .  it5 
feems  always  expedient  to  begin  with  fmall  dofes,  and 
proceed,  ftep  by  ftep  till  the  extradl  produces  certain 
effe&s,  which  feldom  fail  to  arife  from  a  full  dofe. 

Thefe  efle&s  are  different  in  different  conflitutions., 

But,  for  the  moft  part,  a  giddinefs  affe&ing  the  head, 
and  motions  of  the  eyes,  as  if  fomething  puflied  them, 
outwards,  are  firft  felt ;  a  flight  ficknefs,  and  trembling 
agitation- of  the  body  ;  a  laxative  ftool  or  two.  One  or 
all  of  thefe  fymptoms  are  the  marks  of  a  full  dofe,  let 
the  quantity  in  weight  be  what  it  will.  Here  we  mufl 
flop  till  none  of  thefe  efle&s  be  felt ;  and  in  three  or 
four  days  advance  a  few  grains  more. .  For  it  has  been* 
fuppofed  by  moft  of  thofe  who  have  ufed  this  medicine 
to.  any  good  purpofe,  that  the  cicuta  feldom  procures 
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any  benefit,  though  given  for  a  long  time,  unlefs  in  as 
large  a  dofe  as  tlic  patient  can  bear  without  fuffermg 
any  of  the  inconveniences  above  mentioned.  There 
i3  however  reafon  to  believe,  that  its  effects,  as  a  dif- 
cutient,  are  in  no  degree  dependent  on  its  narcotic 
powers  :  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  recourfe 
is  often  had  to  larger  dofes  than  are  necelfary  ;  or  at 
leait  that  the  lame  benefit  might  be  derived  from  fma,- 
lor  ones  continued  for  an  equal  length  of  time. 

Patients  commonly  b^ar  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
extract  at  night  than  at  noon,  and  at  noon  than  in  the 
morning.  Two  drachms  may  be  divided  into  thirty 
pills.  Adults  begin  with  two  in  the  morning,  two 
at  noon,  and  tti.  ee  or  four  at  night,  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  increafe  each  dofe,  by  the  addition  of  a  pul 
to  each,  as  they  can  bear  it.  . 

But,  after  all,  the  bell  form  under  which  the  cicuta 
can,. we  think,  be  exhibited,  is  that  of  powder  from  the 
leaves.  This,  either  in  a  hate  of  powder  or  made  into 
pills,  may  be  given  at  firft  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 
grains,  and  the  dofe  gradually  riling  till  it  amount 
to  15  or  20  grains  twrice  or  thrice  a-day..  Given  to 
this  extent,  particularly  when  conjoined  with  the  1  e- 
ruvian  bark,  it  has  often  been  found  of  great  fervice 
in  fcrophulous  cafes.  At  the  fame  time  it  mult  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  fuch  patients,  after  refilling  every  mode  oi 
cure,  will  have  in  fome  inftances  a  fpontaneous  reco¬ 
very  in  the  progrefs  of  life,  probably  from  the  fyflem 
acquiring  additional  vigour. 

Genus  LXXV.  SIPHYLIS. 

Lues  Venerea ,  or  French  Pox. 

Siphylis,  Sauv .  gen.  3086.  Lin .  6.  Vog .  319. 

Sag.  126. 

Lues  venerea,  Boerh.  1440.  Hojfm.  III.  4I3* 

96.  AJlruc  de  Lue  Venerea. 

Dr  Aftruc,  who  writes  a  very  accurate  hiftory  of 
the  lues  venerea,  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  a  new 
difeafe,  which*  never  appeared  in  Europe  till  fome  time 
between  the  years  1494  and  1496,  having  been  im¬ 
ported  from  America  by  the  companions  of  Chriito- 
pher  Columbus  ;  though  this  opinion  is  not  without 
its  opponents.  Dr  Sanches  in  particular  has  contend¬ 
ed  writh  much  learning  and  ability,  that  it  appeared  in 
Europe  at  an  earlier  period  :  But  it  is  at  lead  certain 
that  it  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
common  difeafe  in  America  when  the  Europeans  fil'd 
vifited  that  country.  But  at  whatever  period  it  may 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  or  from  whatever 
fource  it  may  have  been  obtained,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  well  as  fmallpox  or  meafles,  fiphylis  depends 
on  a  peculiar  fpecific  contagion  ;  on  a  mat  ter  Jut  generis 
which  is  alone  capable  of  inducing  this  difeafe. 

The  venereal  infe&ion,  however,  cannot,  like  the 
contagious  miafmata  of  the  fmallpox  and  fome  other 
difeafes,  be  carried  through  the  air,  and  thus  fpread 
from  place  to  place  :  for  unlefs  it  is  tranfmitted  from 
the  parents  to  the  children,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
contracting  the  difeafe  but  from  actual  contact  with 
the  infedlious  matter.  Thus,  when  a  nurfe  happens 
to  labour  under  the  difeafe,  the  infant  that  die  fuckles 
will  receive  the  infeCtion  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  child  is  infeCted,  the  nurfe  is  liable  to  receive  it  : 
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and  there  have  even  been  indances  known  of  lying-in  Siphylis. 
women  being  infeCted  very  violently,  from  having  em-v  *  ' 

ployed  a  perfon  to  draw  their  breads  who  happened  to 
have  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat.  It  may  be  caught 
by  touching  venereal  fores,  if  the  cuticle  be  abraded 
or  torn  :  and  in  this  way  accoucheurs  and  midwives 
have  fometimes  been  infeCted  feverely.  Dr  Macbride 
fays,  the  mod  inveterate  pox  he  ever  favv  was  caught 
by  a  midwife,  who  happened  to  have  a  whitelow  on. 
one  of  her  fingers  when  fhe  delivered  a  woman  ill  of 
the  lues  venerea.  t  4 

But  by  far  the  moft  ready  way  of  contra&ing  this 
difeafe  is  by  coition,  the  genital  parts  being  much 
more  bibulous  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  When  the 
diforder  is  communicated,  the  places  where  the  mor- 
brific  matter  enters  are  generally  thofe  where  it  firft 
makes  it  appearance  ;  and  as  coition  is  the  moft  ufual 
way  of  contracting  it,  fo  the  firft  fymptoms  commonly 
appear  on  or  near  the  pudenda. 

The  patient’s  own  account  will,  for  the  moft  part, 
help  us  to  diftinguifh  the  difeafe  :  but  there  are  fome¬ 
times  cafes  wherein  we  cannot  avail  ourfelves  of  this 
information,  and  where,  inftead  of  confefling,  the  par¬ 
ties  (hall  conceal  all  circumftances  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  now  and  then  people  to  be  met 
with,  who  perfuade  themfelves  that  fymptoms  are  ve¬ 
nereal,  which  in  reality  are  owing  to  fome  other  caufe: 
and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  inform 
ourfelves  thoroughly  of  the  nature  of  thofe  fymptoms 
and  appearances  which  may  be  confidered  as  pathog¬ 
nomic  iigns  of  lues  venerea. 

In  the  firft  place,  when  we  find  that  the  local 
fymptoms,  fuch  as  chancres,  buboes,  phymofis,  and 
the  like,  do  not  give  way  to  the  ufual  methods  ;  or 
when  tliefe  complaints,  after  having  been  cured,  break 
out  again  without  a  fre(h  infeCtion  ;  we  may  jwftly 
fufpeCt  that  the  virus  has  entered  the  whole  mafs  of 
fluids  :  hut  if  at  the  fame  time  ulcers  break  out  in  the 
throat,  and  the  face  is  deformed  by  callous  tubercles, 
covered  with  a  brown  or  yellow  fcab,  we  may  be  af- 
fured  that  the  cafe  is  now  become  a  confirmed  lues, 
which  will  require  a  mercurial  courfe. 

When  eruptions  of  the  furfuraceous  and  fuperficial 
kind  are  venereal,  they  are  not  attended  with  itching  ; 
and  the  fcale  being  picked  off,  the  Ikin  appears  of  a 
reddifti  brown,  or  rather  copper  colour,  underneath; 
whereas  leprous  eruptions  are  itchy,  throw  off  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  feales,  and  rife  in  greater  blotches, 
efpecially  about  the  joints  of  the  knees  and  elbows. 
Venereal  tubercles  or  puftules  are  eafily  diftinguiihed 
from  carhuncles  of  the  face,  by  not  occupying  the 
cheeks  or  the  nofe,  nor  as  having  a  purulent  apex,  but 
are  covered  at  top,  either  with  a  dry  branny  feurf  like 
the  fuperficial  eruptions  juft  now  mentioned,  or  elle 
with  a  hard  dry  fcub  of  a  tawney  yellow  hue  ;  they 
particularly  break  out  among  the  hair  or  near  to  it, 
on  the  forehead  or  on  the  temples. 

Venereal  ulcers  affecting  the  mouth  are  1  i^gui 
able  from  thofe  which  are  fcorbutic,  m  the  following 
manner  :  i.  Venereal  ulcers  firft  affe<ft  the  tonfils,  fau¬ 
ces,  and  uvula  ;  then  the  gums,  but  thefe  very  rarely  : 
on  the  contrary,  fcorbutic  ulcers  affeft  the  gums  firft 
of  all ;  then  the  fauces,  tonfils,  and  uvula.  2.  V  ene¬ 
real  ulcers  frequently  fpread  to  the  nofe  ;  fcorbutic 
ones  almoft  never.  3.  Venereal  ulcers  are  callous  m 
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jilmpctiginesthe  edges;  fcorbutic  ones  are  not  fo.  4.  Venereal 

— v - '  ulcers  are  circumfcribed,  and,  for  the  moil  part,  are 

circular,  at  leail  they  are  confined  to  certain  places  ; 
fcorbutic  ones  are  of  a  more  irregular  form,  fpread 
wider,  and  frequently  affedl  the  whole  mouth.  5.  Ve¬ 
nereal  ulcers  are  for  the  moil  part  hollow,  and  generally 
covered  at  bottom  with  a  white  or  yellow  ilough  ; 
but  fcorbutic  ones  are  more  apt  to  grow  upon  up  into 
loofe  filngi.  6.  Venereal  ulcers  are  red  in  their  circum¬ 
ference,  but  fcorbutic  ones  are  always  livid.  7.  Vene¬ 
real  ulcers  frequently  rot  the  fubjacent  bones,  the  fcor¬ 
butic  ones  feldom  or  never.  8.  And  lailly,  Venereal 
ulcers  are  moilly  combined  with  other  fymptoms  which 
are  known  to  be  venereal  ;  fcorbutic  ones  with  the  di- 
ilinguifhing  figns  of  the  feurvy,  fuch  as  difficult 
breathing,  liflleffnefs,  fwelling  of  the  legs,  rotten 
gums,  Sc c. 

Another  fure  fign  of  the  confirmed  lues  is  often  af¬ 
forded  from  certain  deep-feated  no6lurnal  pains,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  ihins,  arms,  and  head.  As  for  any  fu- 
perficial  wandering  pains  that  have  no  fixed  feat,  and 
which  affetft  the  membranes  of  the  mufcles  and  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  joints,  they,  for  the  mofl  part,  will  be 
found  to  belong  to  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  and  can 
never  be  confidered  as  venereal  unlefs  accompanied 
with  fome  other  evident  figns  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
pains  that  are  deeply  feated,  and  always  fixed  to  the 
fame  place,  and  which  affe£l  the  middle  and  more  folid 
part  of  the  ulna,  tibia,  and  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  rage  chiefly  and  with  greatefl  violence  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  night,  fo  that  the  patient  can  get  no  reft 
till  morning  approaches,  thefe  may  ferve  to  convince 
us  that  the  difeafe  has  fpread  itfelf  throughout  the 
whole  habit,  whether  they  be  accompanied  with  other 
fymptoms  of  the  lues  or  not.  Gummata  in  the  flefhy 
parts,  nodes ,  in  the  periofteum,  ganglia  upon  the  ten¬ 
dons,  tophi  upon  the  ligaments,  exojlofes  upon  the 
bones,  and  Jici  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are  all  of  them 
figns  of  the  confirmed  lues  :  thefe  are  hard  indolent 
fwellings  ;  but  as  they  fometimes  arife  independently 
of  any  venereal  iufe&ion,  and  perhaps  may  proceed 
from  a  fcrophulous  taint,  unlefs  they  be  accompanied 
or  have  been  preceded  by  fome  of  the  more  certain 
and  evident  fymptoms  of  the  lues,  we  muft  be  cautious 
about  pronouncing  them  venereal.  When  thefe  fwell¬ 
ings  are  not  owing  to  the  fiphylitic  virus,  they  are 
very  feldom  painful,  or  tend  to  inflame  and  fuppurate, 
whereas  thofe  that  are  venereal  ufually  do,  and  if  they 
lie  upon  a  bone  generally  bring  on  a  caries. 

Thefe  carious  ulcers  are  moft  commonly  met  with 
upon  the  ulna,  tibia,  and  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  and 
when  accompanied  with  nodlurnal  pains,  we  can  ne¬ 
ver  hefitate  about  declaring  their  genuine  nature.  Fre¬ 
quent  abortions,  or  the  exclufion  of  fcabby,  ulcerated, 
half-rotten,  and  dead  foetufes,  happening  without  any 
manifeft  caufe  to  difturb  the  foetus  before  its  time,  or 
to  deftroy  it  in  the  womb,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  fure 
fign  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  parents  is  infedled. 

Thefe  then  are  the  principal  and  moft  evident  figns 
of  the  confirmed  lues.  There  are  others  which  are  more 
equivocal,  and  which,  unlefs  we  can  fairly  trace  them 
back  to  fome  that  are  more  certain,  cannot  be  held  as 
figns  of  the  venereal  difeafe  :  Such  are,  1.  Obftinate 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  frequently  returning  with 
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great  heat,  itching,  and  ulceration  of  the  eyelids.  Siphy 
2.  A  finging  and  hilling  noife  in  the  ears,  with  ulcers 
or  caries  in  the  bones  of  the  meatus  auditor  ins,  3.  Ob¬ 
ftinate  headachs.  4.  Obftinate  cutaneous  eruptions, 
of  the  itchy  or  leprous  appearance,  not  yielding  to  the 
milder  methods  of  treatment.  5.  Swellings  of  the 
bones  ;  and,  6.  Wandering  and  obftinate  pains.  None 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  however,  can  be  known  to  be  ve¬ 
nereal,  except  they  happen  to  coincide  with  fome  one 
cr  other  of  the  more  certain  figns. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  a  fingularity  in 
this  difeafe,  that  the  diagnofis  is  often  more  difficult 
in  the  advanced  than  in  the  early  periods  of  the  affec¬ 
tion.  That  is,  with  thofe  who  have  been  certainly 
fubje&ed  to  fiphylis,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  fay 
whether  certain  fymptoms,  remaining  after  the  ordi¬ 
nary  inodes  of  cure  have  been  employed,  be  fiphylitic 
or  not.  Very  frequently,  as  appears  from  the  fequel, 
uo&urnal  pains,  ulcerations,  and  the  like,  remaining 
after  a  long  courfe  of  mercury  has  been  employed,  are 
in  no  degree  of  a  venereal  nature,  but  are  in  reality  to 
be  confidered  as  confequences  rather  of  the  remedy 
than  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  are  accordingly  bell  removed 
by  liourifhing  diet,  gentle  exercife,  and  tonics.  But  as 
long  as  any  fymptoms  of  any  kind  remain,  it  is  often  im- 
poffible  to  convince  fome  patients  that  they  are  cured  ; 
and  it  is  often  impoffible  for  a  phyfician  with  cei  tainty 
to  affirm  that  the  difeafe  is  altogether  overcome. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  firft  to  diftinguifh  and  con- 
fider  the  feveral  fymptoms  apart  ;  atad  then,  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  each  other,  a  clear  judgment  may  be 
formed  upon  the  general  review. 

Prognojis .  Being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  cafe 
is  venereal,  we  are  to  confider,  firft  of  all,  whether  it 
be  of  a  longer  or  fhorter  date  ;  for  the  more  recent  it 
is,  it  will,  cecteris  paribus ,  be  lefs  difficult  to  remove. 

But  there  are  other  circumftances  which  will  affift  us 
in  forming  a  prognoftic  as  to  the  event.  As, 

1.  The  age  of  the  patient.  This  diforder  is  more 
dangerous  to  infants  and  old  people,  than  to  fuch  as 
are  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  life,  in  whom  fome 
part  of  the  virus  may  be  expelled  by  exercife,  or  may 
be  fubdued  in  fome  degree  by  the  ftrength  of  the  con- 
ftitution. 

2.  The  fex.  Though  women  are  for  the  moft  part 
weaker  than  men,  and  therefore  fhould  feem  lefs  able 
to  refill  the  force  of  any  difeafe,  yet  experience  (hows 
that  this  is  eafier  borne  by  them  than  by  men  ;  per¬ 
haps  owing  to  the  menftruai  and  other  uterine  dif- 
charges,  by  which  a  good  fhare  of  the  virus  may  be 
carried  off  immediately  from  the  parts  where  it  was 
firft  applied  ;  for  it  is  obfervable,  that  whenever  thefe 
difeharges  are  obftru6led,  or  ceafe  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  all  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  grow 
wo  He. 

3.  The  habit  of  body.  Perfons  who  have  acrid 
juices  will  be  liable  to  fuffer  more  from  the  venereal 
poifon  than  fuch  as  have  their  blood  in  a  milder  ftate  ; 
herice,  when  people  of  a  fcorbutic  or  fcrophulous  ha¬ 
bit  contrail  venereal  diforders,  the  fymptoms  are  al¬ 
ways  remarkably  violent,  and  difficult  to  cure.  And 
for  the  fame  reafons,  the  confirmed  lues  is  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  perfon  already  inclined  to  an  afthma, 
phthifis,  dropfy,  gout,  or  any  other  chronic  diftem- 
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Impetiglnes  per,  than  in  one  of  a  found  and  healthy  conftitution. 

— v — ^  For  as  the  original  difeafe  is  increafed  by  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  venereal  poifon,  fo  the  lues  is  aggravated 
by  being  joined  to  an  old  diforder.  The  more  nume¬ 
rous  the  fymptoms,  and  the  more  they  affedl  the  bones, 
the  more  difficult  the  cure.  Of  all  combinations  the 
union  of  fiphylis  with  fcrophula  is  perhaps  the  molt 
difficult  to  overcome  :  but  if  the  acrimony  fhould 
feize  on  the  nobler  internal  parts,  fuch  as  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  then  the  difeafe  becomes  incur¬ 
able,  and  the  patient  will  either  go  off  fuddenly  in  an 
apople£tic  fit,  or  fink  under  a  confumption. 

Cure .  Viewing  this  difeafe  as  depending  on  a  pe¬ 
culiar  contagious  matter  introduced  into  the  fyftem, 
and  multiplied  there,  it  is  poffible  to  conceive  that  a 
cure  may  be  obtained  on  one  of  three  principles  ;  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  from  the  fyftem, 
by  the  deftruftion  of  its  a&ivity,  or  by  countera&ing 
its  influence  in  the  fyftem.  It  is  not  lmpoffible  that 
articles  exift  in  nature  capable  of  removing  this  com¬ 
plaint  on  each  of  thefe  grounds :  but  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  at  leaft  to  affert,  that  few  fuch  are  yet  difeover- 
ed.  Notwithstanding  numbers  of  pretended  infalli¬ 
ble  remedies  for  fiphylis,  mercury  is  perhaps  the  only 
article  on  which  dependence  i$  placed  among  European 
praaitioners  ;  and  with  regard  to  its  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion,  all  the  three  different  opinions  pointed  out  have 
been  adopted  and  Supported  by  different  theorifts. — 
But  although  many  ingenious  arguments  have  been 
employed  in^fupport  of  each,  we  are,  upon  the  whole, 
inclined  to  think  it  more  probable  that  mercury  operates 
by  deftroying  the  aaivity  of  the  venereal  virus,  than 
that  it  has  effea  either  by  evacuating  it,  or  by  ex¬ 
citing  a  ftate  of  aaion,  by  which  its  influence  is  coun- 
teraaed.  Some  praaitioners  have  affirmed,  that  the 
difeafe  may  be  totally  extirpated  without  the  ufe  of 
mercury ;  but*  excepting  in  flight  cafes,  it  appears  from 
the  moil  accurate  obfervations,  that  this  grand  Speci¬ 
fic  is  indifpenfable  ;  whether  it  be  introduced  through 
the  pores  of  the  fkin,  in  the  form  of  ointments,  plaS- 
ters,  waffles,  &c.  ;  or  given  iby  the  mouth,  difguifed 
in  the  different  ffiapes  of  pills,  troches,  powders,  or  So¬ 
lutions. 

Formerly  it  was  held  as  a  rule,  that  a  Salivation 
ought  to  be  raifed,  and  a  great  difeharge  excited.  But 
this  is  now  found  to  be  unneceffary  ;  for  as  mercury 
probably  adls  by  Some  Specific  power  in  fubduing  and 
corredling  the  venereal  virus,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
throw  in  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  the  medicine  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  if  it  can  be  diverted  from  the  Salivary 
glands  fo  much  the  better,  Since  the  inconveniences 
attending  a  Spitting  are  fuch  as  we  fhould  always  wiffi 
to  avoid. 

Mercury,  when  combined  with  any  faline  fubftance,. 
lias  its  a&ivity  prodigioufly  increafed ;  hence  the 
great  variety  of  chemical  preparations  which  have 
been  contrived  to  unite  it  with  different  acids. 

Corrofive  Sublimate  is  one  of  the  moft  a&ive  of  all 
the  mercurial  preparations,  infomuch  as  to  become  a 
poifon  even  in  very  Small  doles.  It  therefore  cannot 
fafely  be  given  in  fubftance  ;  but  muft  be  diffolved  in 
order  to  render  it  capable  of  a  more  minute  divifion. 
We  may  fee,  by  looking  into  Wifeman,  that  this  is  an 
old  medicine,  though  Seldom  given  by  regular  pra&i- 
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tioners.  How  it  came  to  be  introduced  into  fo  remote  Siphylis. 
a  part  of  the  world  as  Siberia,  is  not  eafily  found  out ; * 
but  Dr  Clerc,  author  of  the  Htjloire  Naturelle  de 
V Homme  Malade>  affures  us,  that  the  Sublimate  Solu¬ 
tion  has  been  of  ufe  there  time  out  of  mind. 

It  appears  to  have  been  totally  forgotten  in  other 
places,  until  of  late  years,  when  Baron  Van  Swieten 
brought  it  into  vogue  ;  fo  that  at  one  period,  if  we 
credit  Dr  Locker,  they  ufed  no  other  mercurial  pre¬ 
paration  at  Vienna.  The  number  of  patients  cured 
by  this  remedy  alone  in  the  hofpital  of  St  Mark,  which 
is  under  the  care  of  this  gentleman,  from  1754  to  1761 
inclufive,  being  4880. 

The  way  to  prepare  the  Solution  is,  to  diffolve  as 
much  Sublimate  in  any  kind  of  ardent  Spirit  (at  Vien¬ 
na  they  ufe  only  corn  brandy)  as  will  give  half  a  grain 
to  an  ounce  of  Solution.  The  dofe  to  a  grown  per- 
fon  is  one  fpoonful  mixed  with  a  pint  of  any  light  pti- 
fan  or  barley  water,  and  this  to  be  taken  morning 
and  evening  :  the  patients  fhould  keep  moftly  in  a 
warm  chamber,  and  lie  in  bed  to  Sweat  after  taking 
the  medicine  ;  their  diet  fhould  be  light  ;  and  they 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  throughout  the  day,  of  whey, 
ptifan,  or  barley  water.  If  the  Solution  does  not  keep 
the  belly  open,  a  mild  purge  muft  be  given  from  time 
to  time  ;  for  Locker  obferves,  that  thofe  whom  it 
purges  two  or  three  times  a-day,  get  well  Sooner  than 
thofe  whom  it  does  not  purge  :  he  alfo  Says,  that  it 
very  Seldom  affe&s  the  mouth,  but  that  it  promoter 
the  urinary  and  cutaneous  discharges.  This  courfe  is 
not  only  to  be  continued  till  all  the  fymptoms  dif- 
appear,  but  for  Some  weeks  longer.  The  fhorteft  time 
in  which  Locker  ufed  to  let  the  patients  out  was  fix 
weeks ;  and  they  were  continued  on  a  courfe  of  de- 
co&ion  of  the  woods  for  Some  weeks  after  they  left 
off  the  Solution. 

This  method  has  been  introduced  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  though  by  no  means  to  the  exclufion  of 
others;  but  it  appears,  that  the  Solution  does  not  turn 
out  fo  infallible  a  remedy,  either  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
or  in  France,  as  they  fay  it  has  done  in  Germany.  It 
was  Seldom  if  ever  found  to  perform  a  radical  cure, 
and  the  frequent  ufe  of  it  proved  in  many  cafes  highly 
prejudicial.  It  has  therefore  been  Succeeded  in  prac¬ 
tice,  even  at  Vienna,  by  mercury  exhibited  in  other 
forms  ;  and,  among  thefe,  by  a  remedy  firft  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr  Plenck,  and  fince  improved  by  Dr 
Saunders  ;  confifting  of  mercury  united  with  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  which  is  Said  to  render  its  exhibition, 
perfe&ly  mild  and  Safe.  For  particulars,  we  refer  to 
Dr  Saunders’s  treatife. 

But  a  late  French  writer,  fuppofed  to  be  Dr  Petit,, 
in  a  Small  book,  entitled,  A  parallel  of  the  different 
methods  of  treating  the  vewreal  difeafe ,  infills,  that  there 
is  neither  certainty  nor  Safety  in  any  other  method  than 
the  repeated  fri&ions  with  mercurial  ointment. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  determined  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  mercurial  friddions,  the  patient  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  prepared  by  going  into  the  warm  bath  Some 
days  Succeffively  ;  having  been  previonfly  blooded  if  of. 
a  plethoric  habit,  and  taking  a  dofe  or  two  of  fome 

proper  cathartic.  .  .  _ 

The  patient  being  fitted  with  the  neceffary  appara¬ 
tus  of  flannels,  is  then  to  enter  on  the  courfe. 
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Jmpetigines  If  the  perfon  he  of  a  robuft  habit,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  we  may  begin  with  two  drachms  of  the  un» 
guentum  hydrargyri  fortius ,  (Pli.  Lond. )  which  is  to 
be  rubbed  in  about  the  ankles  by  an  affiftant  whofe 
hands  are  covered  with  bladders  :  then  having  inter¬ 
mitted  a  day,  we  may  expend  two  drachms  more  of  the 
ointment,  and  reft  for  two  days  ;  after  which,  if  no 
forenefs  of  the  mouth  comes  on,  ufe  only  one  drachm  ; 
and  at  every  fubfequent  fri&ion  afcend  till  the  oint¬ 
ment  .(hall  reach  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  after  which 
the  rubbings  are  to  be  begun  at  the  wrifts,  and  from 
thence  gradually  extended  to  the  (boulders.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  mercury  from  laying  too  much  hold  of 
the  mouth,  it  mult  be  diverted  to  the  (kin,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  patient  in  a  conftant  perfpiration  from  the 
warmth  of  the  room,  and  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
barley  water,  whey,  or  ptifan  ;  but  if,  neverthelefs, 
the  mercury  fhould  tend  to  raife  a  fpitting,  then,  from 
time  to  time,  we  are  either  to  give  fome  gentle  cathar¬ 
tic,  or  order  the  patient  into  a  vapour  or  warm  bath  : 
and  thus  we  are  to  go  on,  rubbing  in  a  drachm  of  the 
ointment  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  night,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  may  be  found  to  operate  ;  and  on  the  inter¬ 
mediate  days  either  purging  or  bathing,  unlefs  we 
fhould  choofe  to  let  the  falivation  come  on  ;  which, 
however,  it  is  much  better  to  avoid,  as  we  (hall 
thus  be  able  to  throw  in  a  larger  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury. 

It  is  impofiible  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  mercury 
that  may  be  neceffary  to  be  rubbed  in,  as  this  will  va¬ 
ry  according  to  circumftances  :  but  we  are  always  to 
continue  the  fridlions  for  a  fortnight  at  leaft,  after  all 
fymptonis  of  the  difeafe  (hall  have  totally  difapp ear¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  we  have  done  with  the  mercury,  warm 
bathing,  and  fudorific  decodtions  of  the  woods,  are  to 
be  continued  for  fome  time  longer. 

This  is  a  general  (ketch  of  the  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  confirmed  lues  ;  but  for  a  complete  hif- 
tory  of  the  difeafe,  and  for  ample  directions  in  every 
fitnation,  we  refer  to  Aftruc,  and  his  abridger  Dr 
Chapman. — We  have  to  add,  however,  that  a  method 
of  curing  this  difeafe  by  fumigation  has  been  lately  re¬ 
commended  in  France  ;  but  it  feems  not  to  meet  with 
great  encouragement.  One  of  the  mod  recent  pro- 
pofals  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  is  that  of 
Mr  Clare,  and  confifts  in  rubbing  a  fmall  quantity  of 
mercury  under  the  form  of  mercurius  muriattis  mitis ,  or 
calomel  as  it  is  commonly  called,  on  the  infide  of  the 
cheek  ;  by  which  means  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  we 
will  not  only  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  undlion,  but 
alfo  the  purgative  effects  that  are  often  produced  by 
this  medicine  when  taken  into  the  ftomacli.  But  af¬ 
ter  all,  the  introduction  of  mercury  under  the  form 
of  unction,  as  recommended  by  the  lateft  and  bed 
writers  in  Britain  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  Dr  Swe- 
diaur,  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  others,  is  (till  very  ge¬ 
nerally  preferred  in  Britain  to  any  mode  that  has  yet 
been  propofed. 

Where,  after  a  long  trial  of  mercury,  diftrefling 
fymptoms  ftill  remain,  particularly  obftinate  ulcera¬ 
tions  and  fevere  pains,  benefit  has  often  been  derived 
from  the  ufe  of  opium.:  but  there  is  little  reafori  to 
believe,  as  has  been  held  by  fome,  that  of  itfelf  it  af¬ 
fords  an  infallible  cure  of  this  difeafe  ;  at  leaft  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  all  the  fadis  hitherto  brought 
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in  fupport  of  the  cure  of  fiphylis  by  opium  arc  at  the 
utmoft  very  doubtful. 

In  obftinate  ulcerations,  remaining  probably  after 
the  venereal  virus  has  been  overcome,  and  refitting  the 
ufe  of  mercury,  a  complete  cure  has  in  many  inftances 
been  obtained  from  the  ufe  of  the  root  of  the  meze- 
reon,  the  daphne  mezereum  of  Linnaeus.  This  arti¬ 
cle  has  been  chiefly  employed  under  the  form  of  de¬ 
coction  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  it  is  the  bafis  of  an 
article  at  one  time  highly  celebrated  in  venereal  com¬ 
plaints,  under  the  title  of  Lijbon  diet  drink .  But,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  thefe  fequeke  of  this  difeafe  are  perhaps 
more  readily  overcome  by  country  air,  gentle  exerciie, 
and  nouriftiing  diet,  particularly  a  milk  diet,  than  by 
the  ufe  of  any  medicine  whatever.  It  mud  indeed  be 
allowed,  that  for  combating  different  fequeke,  various 
practices  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  thefe  will  on 
particular  occafions  be  requifite.  But  into  the  confi- 
deration  of  thefe  we  cannot  here  propofe  to  enter. 
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Genus  LXXXVI.  SCORBUTUS.  jSt 

Scurvy* 

Scorbutus,  Sauv.  gen.  391.  Lin.  223.  Vog.  318. 

Sag.  127.  Boerh .  1148.  Hof  hi.  III.  369. 

Junck .  91.  Lind  on  the  Scurvy.  Hulme  de  ScorJ 
buto.  Rouppe  de  Morbis  Navigantium. 

Defcription.  The  firft  indication  of  the  fcorbutic  dia- 
tliefis  is  generally  a  change  of  colour  in  the  face,  from 
the  natural  and  healthy  look  to  a  pale  and  bloated 
complexion,  with  a  liftleffnefs,  and  averlion  from  every 
fort  of  exercife  ;  the  gums  foon  after  become  itchy, 
fwell,  and  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted  touch  ;  the 
breath  grows  offenlive  ;  and  the  gums,  fwelling  daily 
more  and  more,  turn  livid,  and  at  length  become  ex¬ 
tremely  fungous  and  putrid,  as  being  continually  in 
contact  with  the  external  air  ;  which  in  every  cafe  fa¬ 
vours  the  putrefaction  of  fubftances  difpofed  to  run 
into  that  (late,  and  is  indeed  abfolntely  requifite  for 
the  production  of  actual  rottennefs. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy,  like  thofe  of  every 
other  difeafe,  are  fomewhat  different  in  different  fub- 
jects,  according  to  the  various  circumftances  of  confti- 
tution  ;  and  they  do  not  always  proceed  in  the  fame 
regular  courfe  in  every  patient.  But  what  is  very  re¬ 
markable  in  this  difeafe,  notwithftanding  the  various 
and  immenfe  load  of  diftrefs  under  which  the  patients 
labour,  there  is  no  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  the  appe¬ 
tite  keeps  up,  and  the  fenfes  remain  entire  almoft  to 
the  very  laft  :  when  lying  at  reft,  they  make  no  com¬ 
plaints,  and  feel  little  diftrefs  or  pain  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  attempt  to  rife  or  ftir  themfelves,  then  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult,  with  a  kind  of  ttraitnefs 
or  catching,  and  great  opprefiion,  and  fometimes  they 
have  been  known  to  fall  into  a  fyncope.  This  catch¬ 
ing  of  the  breath  upon  motion,  with  the  lofs  of  ftrength, 
dejection  of  fpirit,  and  rotten  gums,  are  held  as  the  ef- 
fential  or  diftinguiftiing  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  The 
{kin  is  generally  dry,  except  in  the  very  laft  ftage, 
when  the  patients  become  exceedingly  fubjedt  to  faint- 
ings,  and  then  it  grows  clammy  and  moift  :  in  fome 
it  has  an  anferine  appearance  ;  but  much  oftener  it  is 
fmootli  and  (liining  ;  and,  when  examined,  is  found 
to  be  fpread  over  with  fpots  not  riling  above  the  fur- 
face,  of  a  redifh,  bluifh,  livid,  or  purple  colour,  with 
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Impetiglnes a  fort  of  yellow  rim  round  them.  At  firft  tliefe  fpots 

w-y- - /  are  for  the  moil  part  fmall,  but  in  time  they  increafe 

to  large  blotches.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  the  places 
where  they  are  principally  feen  :  more  rarely  on  the 
head  and  face.  Many  have  a  fivelling  of  the  legs, 
which  is  harder,  and  retains  the  impreffion  of  the  fin¬ 
ger  longer  than  the  common  dropfical  or  truly  oede- 
matous  fwellings.  •  The  flighted:  wounds  and  bruifes, 
in  fcorbutic  habits,  degenerate  into  foul  and  unto¬ 
ward  ulcers;  and  the  appearance  of  thefe  ulcers  is 
fo  Angular  and  uniform,  that  they  are  eafily  diflin- 
guifhed  from  all  others.  Scorbutic  ulcers  afford  no 
good  digeftion,  but  give  out  a  thin  and  fetid  ichor 
mixed  with  blood,  which  at  length  lias  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  coagulated  gore  lying  caked  on  the  furface 
of  the  fore,  not  to  be  feparated  or  wiped  oft  without 
fome  difficulty.  The  flefti  underneath  thefe  doughs 
feels  to  the  probe  foft  and  fpongy,  and  is  very  putrid. 
Neither  detergents  nor  efcharotics  are  heie  of  any 
fervice  ;  for  though  fuch  flouglis  be  with  great  pains 
taken  away,  they  are  found  again  at  the  next  dreffing,, 
where  the  fame  fanguineous  putrid  appearance  always 
prefents  itfelf.  Their  edges  are  generally  of  a  livid 
colour,  and  puffed  up  with  excrefcences  of  proud  flefh 
ariling  from  below  the  fkin.  As  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe  increafes,  the  ulcers  fhoot  out  a  foft  bloody  fun¬ 
gus,  which  often  rifes  in  a  night  s  time  to  a  monftious 
fize  ;  and  although  deftroyed  by ‘Cauteries,  adual  or 
potential,  or  cut  away  with  the  knife,  is  found  at  next 
dreffing  as  large  as  ever.  It  is  a  confiderable  time, 
however,  before  thefe  ulcers,  bad  as  they  are,  come 
to  affed  the  bones  with  rottennefs. — Thefe  appear¬ 
ances  wall  always  ferve  to  affure  us  that  an  ulcer  is 
fcorbutic  ;  and  fhould  put  us  on  our  guard  with  re¬ 
aped  to  the  giving  mercurials,  which  are  the  moil 
pernicious  things  that  can  be  adminiftered  in  thefe 
cafes. 

Scorbutic  people,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  are  feldom 
free  from  pains  ;  though  they  have  not  the  fame  feat 
in  all,  and  often  iii  the  fame  perfon  fhift  their  place. 
Some  complain  of  univerfal  pain  in  nil  their  bones;  but 
moil  violent  in  the  limbs,  and  efpecially  the  joints ;  the 
moil  frequent  feat  of  their  pain,  however,  is  fome  part 
of  the  breaft.  The  pains  of  this  difeafe  feem  to  arife 
from  the  diftradion  of  the  fenfible  fibres  by  the  extra- 
vafated  blood  being  forced  into  the  interfaces  of  the 
periofteum  and  of  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts  ; 
whofe  texture  being  fo  firm,  the  fibres  are  liable  to 
higher  degrees  of  tenfion,  and  confequently  of  pain. 

The  ftates  of  the  bowels  are  various  :  in  fome  there 
is  an  obftinate  coftivenefs  ;  in  others  a  tendency  to  a 
flux,  with  extremely  fetid  ftools  :  the  urine  is  alio  rank 
and  fetid,  generally  high  coloured  ;  and,  when  it  has 
flood  for  fome  hours,  throws  up  an  oily  feum  on  the 
furface.  The  pulfe  is  variable  ;  but  moft  commonly 
flower  and  more  feeble  than  in  the  time  of  perfed 
health.  A  ftiffnefs  in  the  tendons,  and  weaknefs  in  the 
joints  of  the  knees,  appear  early  in  the  difeafe  :  but  as 
it  grows  more  inveterate,  the  patients  generally  lofe 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether;  having  a  contradion 
of  the  flexor  tendons  in  the  ham,  with  a  fwelling  and 
pain  in  the  joint  of  the  knee.  Some  have  their  legs 
monftroufly  fwelled,  and  covered  over  with  livid  fpots 
or  ecchymofes  ;  others  have  had  tumors  there  ;  fome, 
though  without  fwelling,  have  the  calves  of- the  legs 
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and  the  flefh  of  the  thighs  quite  indurated.  As  per-  Scorbutus, 
fons  far  gone  in  the  feurvy  are  apt  to  faint,  and  even 
expire,  on  being  moved  and  brought  out  into  the  frefh 
air,  the  utmoft  care  and  circumfpedion  are  requifite 
when  it  is  ueceffary  to  ftir  or  remove  them. 

Scorbutic  patients  are  at  all  times,  but  more  efpe¬ 
cially  as  the  difeafe  advances,  extremely  fubjed  to 
profufe  bleedings  from  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  as 
from  the  nofe,  gums,  inteftiaes,  lungs,  &c.  and  like- 
wife  from  their  ulcers,  which  generally  bleed  plenti¬ 
fully  if  the  fungus  be  cut  away.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  a  more  difmal  and  diverfified  feene  of  mifery 
than  what  is  beheld  in  the  third  and  laft  ftage  of  tins 
diftemper ;  it  being  then  that  the  anomalous  and  more 
extraordinary  fymptoms  appear,  fuch  as  the  burfting 
out  of  old  wounds,  and  the  diffolution  of  old  fradurcs 
that  have  been  long  united. 

Caufes .  The  term  feurvy  has  been  indiscriminate- 
ly  applied,  even  by  phyficians,  to  almoft  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cutaneous  foulnefs  ;  owing  to  fome 
writers  of  the  laft  century,  who  comprehended  fuch  a 
variety  of  fymptoms  under  this  denomination,  that 
there  are  few  chronic  diftempers  which  may  not  be  fo 
called,  according  to  their  fcheme  :  but  the  difeafe 
here  meant  is  the  true  putrid  feurvy,  fo  often  fatal 
to  feamen,  and  to  people  pent  up  in  garrifons  with¬ 
out  fufficient  fupplies  of  found  animal  food  and  frefh 
vegetables  ;  or  which  is  fometimes  known  to  be  en¬ 
demic  in  certain  countries,  where  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  the  general  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
common  courfe  of  diet,  all  combine  in  producing  that 
lingular  fpecies  of  corruption  in  the  mafs  of  blood 
which  conftitutes  this  difeafe  ;  for  the  appearances,  on 
diffeding  fcorbutic  fubjeds,  fufficiently  fhow  that  the 
feurvy  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  a  difeafe 
of  the  blood. 

Dr  Lind  has,  in  a  poftfeript  to  the  third  edition  of 
Iris  treatife  on  the  feurvy,  given  the  refult  of  his 
obfervations  drawn  from  the  diffedion  of  a  confider¬ 
able  number  of  vidims  to  this  fatal  malady,  from  which 
it  appears  that  that  true  fcorbutic  ftate,  in  an  advanced 
ftage  of  the  diftemper,  ccnfifts  in  numerous  effufions 
of  blood  into  the  cellular  interfaces  of  moft  parts  of 
the  body,  fuperficial  as  well  as  internal  ;  particularly 
the  gums  and  the  legs  ;  the  texture  of  the  former 
being  almoft  entirely  cellular,  and  the  generally  de¬ 
pendent  ftate  of  the  latter  rendering  thefe  parts,  of, 
all  others  in  the  whole  body,  the  moft  apt  to  receive 
and  retain  the  ftagnant  blocd,  when  its  crafts  comes 
to  be  deftroyed;  and  it  lofes  that  glutinous  quality 
which,  during  health,  binders  it  from  efcaping  through 
the  pores  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-veffels  or  through 

exhalant  extremities.  .  t  .  . 

A  dropfical  indifpofition,  efpecially  in  the  legs  and 
breaft,  was  frequently,  but  not  always,  obferved  m  the, 
fubjeds  that  were  opened,  and  the  pericardium  was 
fometimes  found  diftended  with  water :  the  water- 
thus  colleded  was  often  fo  fharp  as  to  fhnvel  the 
hands  of  the  diffedor  ;  and  in  fome  inftances,  where 
the  fkin  happened  to  be  broken,  it  irritated  and. fefter- 

ed  the  wound.  ,  r  .  .  , 

The  flefliy  fibres  were  found  fo  extremely  lax  and  ' 
tender,  and  the  bellies  of  the  mufcles  in  the  legs  and 
thig-hs  fo  Huffed  with  the  effufed  ftagnating  blood,, 
that  it  was  alwayS  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoffible, 
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Impetigines  to  raife  or  feparate  one  mufcle  from  another.  He  fays 
that  the  quantity  of  this  effufed  blood  was  amazing  ; 
in  fome  bodies  it  feemed  that  almod  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  mafs  had  efcaped  from  the  veffels ;  and  it 
often  lay  in  large  concretions  on  the  periodeum,  and 
in  fome  few  indances  under  this  membrane  immediate¬ 
ly  on  the  bone.  And  yet,  notwith (landing  this  dif- 
folved  and  depraved  date  of  the  external  flefhy  parts, 
the  brain  always  appeared  perfedlly  found,  and  the 
vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  thorax, 
were  in  general  found  quite  uncorrnpted.  There  were 
fpots  indeed,  from  extravafated  blood,  obferved  on  the 
mefentery,  intedines,  ftomach,  and  omentum ;  but 
thefe  fpots  were  firm,  and  free  from  any  mortified 
taint ;  and,  more  than  once,  an  effufion  of  blood,  as 
large  as  a  hand’s  breadth,  has  been  feen  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  (lomach  ;  and  what  was  remarkable,  that 
very  fubjedl  was  not  known  while  living  to  have  made 
any  complaint  of  ficknefs,  pain,  or  other  diforder,  in 
cither  flomach  or  bowels. 

Thefe  circumdances  and  appearances,  with  many 
others  that  are  not  here  enumerated,  all  prove  to  a  de- 
monflration  a  putrefcent,  or  at  lead  a  highly  depraved 
date  of  the  blood  :  and  yet  Dr  Lind  takes  no  fmall 
pains  to  combat  the  idea  of  the  feurvy’s  proceeding 
from  animal  putrefa£lion  ;  a  notion  which,  according 
to  him,  “  may,  and  hath  mified  phyficians  to  pro- 
pofe  and  adminider  remedies  for  it  altogether  ineffec¬ 
tual.” 

He  alfo,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  edition,  talks  of 
the  mifchief  done  by  an  attachment  to  delufive  theo¬ 
ries.  He  fays,  “  it  is  not  probable  that  a  remedy  for 
the  fcurvy  will  ever  be  difcovered  from  a  preconceived 
hypothefis,  or  by  fpeculative  men  in  the  clofet,  who 
have  never  feen  the  difeafe,  or  who  have  feen  at  mod 
only  a  few  cafes  of  it and  adds,  “  that  though  a 
few  partial  fa£ls  and  obfervations  may,  for  a  little, 
flatter  with  hopes  of  greater  fuccefs,  yet  more  enlarged 
experience  mull  ever  evince  the  fallacy  of  all  pofitive 
affertions  in  the  healing  art.” 

Sir  John  Pringle,  however,  is  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  He  “  is  perfuaded,  after  long  reflection,  and 
the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  converfing  with  thofe 
who  to  much  fagacity  had  joined  no  fmall  experience 
in  nautical  pra&ice,  that  upon  an  examination  of  the 
feveral  article  which1  have  either  been  of  old  approved, 
or  have  of  late  been  introduced  into  the  navy,  it  will 
appear,  that  though  thefe  means  may  vary  in  form 
and  in  mode  of  operating,  yet  they  all  fome  way  con¬ 
tribute  towards  preventing  putrefaction  ;  whether  of 
the  air  in  the  clofer  parts  of  a  (hip,  of  the  meats,  of 
the  water,  of  the  clothes  and  bedding,  or  of  the  body 
itfelf.” 

What  Dr  Lind  has  above  advanced  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as,  in  the  two  former  editions  of  his  book, 
he  embraced  the  hypothefis  of  animal  putrefaclion  be¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  the  fcurvy  ;  and  if-  thefe  effufions  of 
blood,  from  a  deftru&ion  of  its  crafis  and  the  diffolved  * 
(late  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  together  with  the  rotten 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  gums,  do  not  betray  pu- 
trefcency,  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  does,  or  what  other 
name  we  (hall  bellow  on  this  peculiar  fpecies  of  de¬ 
pravation  which  conftitutes  the  fcurvy. 

The  blood,  no  doubt,  derives  its  healthy  properties, 
and  .maintains  them,  from  the  due  fupplies  of  whole- 
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fome  food;  while  the  infallible,  fuperfluous,  effete,  and  Scorbutus, 
acrid  parts,  are  carried  off  by  the  feveral  difeharges' 
of  (lool,  urine,  and  perfpiration. 

Our  fenfes  of  take  and  fmell  are  fufficient  to  inform 
us  when  our  food  is  in  a  (late  of  faundnefs  and  fweet- 
nefs,  and  confequently  wholefame  ;  but  it  is  from 
chemiflry  that  we  mull  learn  the  principles  on  which 
thefe  qualities  chiefly  depend. 

Experiments  of  various  kinds  have  proved,  that  the 
faundnefs  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  depen'1* 
very  much,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  prefence  of  their 
aerial  principle  ;  lince  rottennefs  is  never  obferved  to 
take  place  without  an  emiffion  of  fixed  air  from  the 
putrefying  fubilance  :  and  even  when  pntrefa6lion  has 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  if  aerial  acid  can  be 
transferred,  in  fufficient  quantity,  from  fome  other 
fub fiance  in  a  (late  of  effervefcence  or  fermentation, 
into  the  putrid  body,  the  offenlive  fmell  of  this  will 
be  deffroyed ;  and  if  it  be  a  bit  of  rotten  flefh  with 
which  the  experiment  is  made,  the  firmnefs  of  its  fibres 
will  be  found  in  fome  meafure  redored. 

The  experiments  of  Dr  Hales,  as  well  as  many 
others  made  fince  his  time,  {how  that  an  aerial  prin¬ 
ciple  is  greatly  conne&ed  with,  and  remarkably  abun- - 
dant  in,  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animal  bodies,  and  in 
the  mucilage  or  farina  of  vegetables.  But  thefe  are 
the  parts  of  our  food  which  are  mod  particularly  nu¬ 
tritive  ;  and  Dr  Cullen,  wliofe  opinion  on  this  as  on 
every  other  medical  fubjecl  mud  be  allowed  of  the 
greated  weight,  affirms,  in  his  Ledlures  on  the  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica,  that  the  fubdances  on  which  we  feed  are 
nutritious  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  oil 
and  fugar  which  they  refpe&ively  contain.  This  oil 
and  fugar  are  blended' together  in  the  gelatinous  part 
of  our  animal  food,  and  in  the  mucilaginous  and  fari¬ 
naceous  part  of  efculent  vegetables  ;  and,  while  thus 
intimately  combined,  are  not  perceivable  by  our  tade, 
though  very  capable  of  being  developed  and  rendered 
didindl  by  the  power  of  the  digedive  organs  ;  for  in 
confequence  of  the  changes  produced  during  digedion, 
the  oily  and  the  faccharine  matter  became  manifed  to 
our  fenfes,  as  we  may  fee  and  tade  in  the  milk  of 
animals,  which  is  chiefly  chyle  a  little  advanced  in  its 
progrefs  toward  fanguification  ;  the  oil  is  obferved  to 
feparate  fpontaneoufly,  and  from  which  a  quantity  of 
a&ual  fugar  may  be  obtained  by  a  very  fimple  pro- 
cel  s. 

Thus  much  being  premifed,  we  can  now  readily 
comprehend  how  the  blood  may  come  to  lofe  thofe 
qualities  of  fmoothnefs,  mildnefs,  and  tenacity  which 
are  natural  to  it.  For  if,  in  the  fird  place,  the  fluids, 
and  organs  fubfervient  to  digedion  (hould  be  fo  far 
didempered  or  debilitated  that  the  nutritious  parts  of 
the  food  cannot  be  properly  developed,  the  blood 
mud  be  defrauded  of  its  due  fupplies  ;  which  will  alfo 
fie  the  cafe  if  the  aliment  fhould  not  originally  con¬ 
tain  enough  of  oily  and  faccharine  matter,  or  (hould 
be  fo  circumftanced,  from  being  dried  or  failed,  as  to 
hinder  the  ready  extrication  of  the  nutritious  parts  ; 
or,  ladly,  if  the  natural  difeharges  fhould  be  inter¬ 
rupted  or  fufpended,  fo  that  the  fuperfluous,  acrid, 
and  effete  fluids  are  retained  in  the  general  mafs  ;  in 
all  thefe  indances  the  blood  mud  of  neceflity  run  into 
proportionate  degrees  of  depravation. 

,  And  hence  we  may  underhand  how  it  may  poffibly 

happen3 . 
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Impetigineshappeft,  that  when  perfons  are  greatly  weakened  by 
' - 'fome  preceding  diforder,  and  at  the  fame  time  debar¬ 

red  the  ufe  of  proper  bodily  exercife,  the  fcorbutic 
diathefis  fhould  take  place,  even  though  they  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  pure  air  and  wholefome  diet.  But 
tliefe  are  folitary  cafes,  and  very  rarely  feen  ;  for 
whenever  the  feurvy  feizes  numbers,  and  can  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  epidemic  difeafe,  it  will  be  found  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  combination  of  the  major  part,  or  perhaps 
fill,  of  the  following  circumftances  : 

i .  A  moift  atmofphere,  and  more  efpecially  if  cold 
be  joined  to  this  moifture.  2.  Too  long  ceffation 
from  bodily  exercife,  whether  it  be  from  conftraint, 
or  a  lazy  flothful  difpofition.  3.  Dejedion  of  mind. 

4.  Negled  of  cleanlinefs,  and  want  of  fufficient  cloth¬ 
ing.  5.  Want  of  wholefome  drink,  either  of  pure 
water  or  fermented  liquors.  And,  6.  Above  all,  the 
being  obliged  to  live  continually  on  falted  meats,  per¬ 
haps  not  well  cured,  without  a  due  proportion  of  the 
vegetables  fufficient  to  correa  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  the  fait,  by  fupplying  the  bland  oil  and  faccharine 
matter  requifite  for  the  purpofes  of  nutrition. 

Thefe  general  principles  refpeaing  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  feurvy,  feem  to  afford  a  better  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe  than  any  conjeaures 
refpeaing  it  that  have  hitherto  been  propofed.  It 
muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  Dr  Lind  is  by  no 
means  the  only  writer  who  is  difpofed  to  confider.  this 
difeafe  as  not  referable  to  the  condition  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  fluids.  In  a  late  ingenious  treatife  on  this  fub- 
jea  by  Dr  Milman,  he  ftrenuoufly  contends,  that  the 
primary  morbid  affeaion  in  this  complaint  is  a  debili¬ 
tated  ftate  of  the  folids  arifing  principally,  from  want 
of  aliment.  But  his  arguments  on  this  fubjed,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Dr  Lind,  are  very  ably  anfwered  by  a  Hill 
later  writer  on  this  fubjea,  Dr  Trotter,  who  has  drawm 
his  obfervations  refpeaing  .it  from  very  extenflve  expe¬ 
rience,  and  who  confiders  it  as  clearly  eftablifhed,  by 
incontrovertible  faas,  that  the  proximate  caufe  of 
feurvy  depends  on  fome  peculiar  ftate  of  the  blood. 

Dr  Trotter,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Obfervations 
on  the  Scurvy,  from  the  refult  of  farther  obfervation 
and  later  difeoveries  in  chemiftry,  has  attempted,  with 
much  ingenuity,  to  prove  that  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  which  takes  place  in  feurvy,  arifes  from 
the  abftraaion  of  vital  air,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally 
called,  oxygene ;  and  this  opinion,  though  Hill,,  per¬ 
haps,  in  fome  particulars  requiring  farther  confirma¬ 
tion,  is,  it  muft  be  allowed,  fupported  by  many  plau- 
fible  arguments. 

Prevention  and  Cure .  The  feurvy  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed,  by  obviating  and  correding  thofe  circumftances 
in  refped  of  the  non-naturals  which  were  mentioned  as 
contributing  to  the  difeafe,  and  laid  down  as  caufes. 
It  is  therefore  a  duty  highly  incumbent  on  officers 
commanding  at  fea,  or  in  garrifous,  to  ufe  every  pof- 
fible  precaution  ;  and,  in  the  firft  place,  to  corred  the 
coldnefs  and  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  by  fufficient 
fires :  in  the  next,  to  fee  that  their  men  be  lodged  in 
dry,  clean,  and  well  ventilated  births  or  apaitments  : 
thirdly,  to  promote  cheerfnlnefs,  and  enjoin  frequent 
■exercife,  which  alone  is  of  infinite  ufe  in  preventing 
the  feurvy  :  fourthly,  to  take  care  that  the  clothing 
be  proper,  and  cleanlinefs  of  perfon  ftridly  obferved  : 
fifthly,  to  fupply  them  with  wholefome  drink,  either 
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pure  water  or  found  fermented  liquors ;  and  if.  fpirits  Scorbutus, 
be  allowed,  to  have  them  properly  diluted  with  wa- '  "V  ' 
ter  and  fweetened  with  melaffes  or  coarfe  fngar  :  and 
laftly,  to  order  the  falted  meats  to  be  fparingly  ufed, 
or  fometimes  entirely  ubftained  from  ;  and  in  their 
place,  let  the  people  live  on  different  compofitions  of 
the  dried  vegetables  ;  frefh  meat  and  recent  vegetables 
being  introduced  as  often  as  they  can  poflibly  be 
procured. 

A  clofe  attention  to  thefe  matters  will,  in  general, 
prevent  the  feurvy  from  making  its  appearance  at  all, 
and  will  always  hinder  it  from  fpreading  its  influence 
far.  But  when  thefe  precautions  have  been  negleded, 
or  the  circumftances  fuch  that  they  cannot  be  put  in 
practice,  and  the  difeafe  hath  adually  taken  place, 
our  whole  endeavour  muft  be  to  reftore  the  blood  to 
its  original  ftate  of  foundnefs  :  and  happily,  fuch  is 
the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  that  if  a  fufficiency  of 
new  matter,  of  the  truly  mild  nutritious  fort,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  fuch  as  abounds  with  vital  air,  fuch  as  re¬ 
cent  vegetables,  or  different  acid  fruits,  can  be  thrown, 
into  the  circulation  while  the  flefhy  fibres  retain 
any  tolerable  degree  of  firmnefs,  the  patient  will  re¬ 
cover  ;  and  that  in  a  furprifingly  fhort  fpace  of  time, 
provided  a  pure  air,  comfortable  lodgings,  fufficient 
clothing,  cleanlinefs,  and  exercife,  lend  their  necef- 
fary  aid. 

This  being  the  cafe,  the  plan  of  treatment  is  to  he 
conduced  almoft  entirely  in  the  dietetic  way  ;  as  the 
change  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
produce,  muft  be  brought  about  by  things  that  can  be 
received  into  the  ftomacli  by  pints  or  pounds,  and  not 
by  thofe  which  are  adminiftered  in  drops  or  grains, 
drachms  or  ounces.  For  here,  as  there  is  no  diforder 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  we  have  no  need  of  thole 
active  drugs  which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  fe¬ 
brile  or  nervous  difeafes  ;  the  fcorbutic  diathefis  be¬ 
ing  quite  oppofite  to  that  which  tends  to  produce 
a  fever  or  any  fpecies  of  fpafmodic  diforders  ;  nay , 

Dr  Lind  fays,  he  has  repeatedly  found,  that  even  the 
infedion  of  an  hofpital  fever  is  long  relifted  by  a  fcor¬ 
butic  habit. 

It  will  now  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  what 
thofe  alimentary  fubftances  muft  be  which  bid  the 
faireft  to  reftore  the  blood  to  its  healthy  ftate;  and  he 
needs  fcarcely  to  be  told,  that  they  are  of  thofe  kinds 
which  the  ftomach  can  bear  with  pleafure.  though  ta¬ 
ken  in  large  quantities,  which  abound  in  jelly  or  mu¬ 
cilage,  and  which  allow  thofe  nutritious  parts  to  be 
eafily  developed  ;  for  though  the  vifeera  in  fcorbutic 
patients  may  be  all  perfedly  found,  yet  we  cannot  ex- 
ped  that  either  the  digeftive  fluids  or  organs  fhould 
poffefs  the  fame  degrees  of  power,  which  enable  them, 
during  health,  to  convert  the  crude  dry  farmacea,  and 
the  hard  falted  flefh  of  animals,  into  nounfliment.  VV  e 
muft  therefore  fearch  for  the  antifcorlutic  virtue  in  the 
tender  fweet  flefh  of  herbivorous  animals  ;  in  new 
milk  5  and  in  the  mucilaginous  acid  juices  ot  re¬ 
cent  vegetables,  whether  they  be  fruits,  eaves,  or 

The  four  juices  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  limes,  have 
been  generally  held  as  antifeorbuties  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  and  their  power  aferibed  to  their  acid  ;  from  an 
idea  that  acids  of  all  kinds  are  the  only  corredors  of 
putrefadion.  But  the  general  current 
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Tmpetigines  observations  fhows,  and  our  experiments  confirm  it, 
that  the  virtue  of  thefe  juices  depends  on  their  aerial 
principle ;  accordingly,  while  perfectly  recent  and  in 
the  mucilaginous  Hate,  and  especially  if  mixed  with 
wine  and  Sugar,  the  juices  of  any  one  of  thefe  fruits 
will  be  found  a  moft  grateful  and  powerful  antifeor- 
butic. 

Dr  Lind  obferving,  “  that  the  lemon  juice,  when 
given  by  itfelf  undiluted,  was  apt,  especially  if  over- 
dofed,  to  have  too  violent  an  operation,  by  occaiion- 
ing  pain  and  heknefs  at  the  llomach,  and  Sometimes  a 
vomiting  ;  therefore  found  it  neceffary  to  add  wine 
and  fugar.  A  pint  of  Madeira  wane,  and  two  ounces 
of  fugar,  were  put  to  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  juice, 
and  this  quantity  was  found  Sufficient  for  weak  pa¬ 
tients  to  ufe  in  24  hours  :  Such  as  were  very  weak  Sip¬ 
ped  a  little  of  this  frequently  according  as  their 
ilrength  would  permit ;  others  who  were  ftronger  took 
about  two  ounces  of  it  every  two  hours  ;  and  when 
the  patients'  grew  flill  Wronger,  they  were  allowed 
eight  ounces  of  lemon  juice  in  24  hours.” 

While  this  very  pleafant  mixture,  which  is  both  a 
cordial  and  an  antifeptic,  may  be  had,  it  would  be 
needlefs  to  think  of  preferibing  any  other  ;  but  when 
the  freffi  juice  cannot  be  procured,  we  mull  have  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  other  things  as  may  be  obtained.  But 
the  various  modes  of  combining  and  adminiftering 
thefe,  fo  as  to  render  them  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
llomach,  mull  always  be  regulated  by  circumdances, 
and  therefore  it  will  be.  in  vain  to  lay  down  particu¬ 
lar  dire&ions  ;  Since  all  that  we  have  to  do  is,  to  Six 
on  fuch  fruits  and  other  frefh  vegetables  as  can  be 
mod  conveniently  had  and  taken,  and  contrive  to  give 
them  in  thofe  forms,  either  alone  or  boiled  up  with 
flelh  meat  into  foups,  that  will  allow  the  patients  to 
confume  the  greatell  quantities. 

The  fird  promiSmg  alteration  from  fuch  a  courfe  is 
itfually  a  gentle  diarrhoea  ;  and  if,  in  a  few  days,  the 
jkin  becomes  foft  and  moill,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  of 
recovery  ;  efpecially  if  the  patient  gain  llrength,  and 
can  bear  being  llirred  or  carried  into  the  open  air 
without  fainting. 

But  if  the  belly  ffiould  not  be  loofened  by  the  ufe 
of  the  frefh  vegetables,  nor  the  ikin  become  foft  and 
moill,  then  they  mufl  be  affided  by  Hewed  prunes,  or 
a  deco£lion  of  tamarinds  with  cream  of  tartar,  in  or¬ 
der  to  abate  the  coHivenefs  ;  and  by  drinking  a  light 
decoction  of  the  woods,  and  warm  bathing,  in  order 
to  relax  the  pores  of  the  Ikin  ;  for  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  recovery  of  fcorbutic  patients  than  mode¬ 
rate  Sweating. 

With  .regard  to  particular  Symptoms,  antifeptic 
mouth  waters  compofed  of  a  decocdion  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  infufion  of  rofes,  with  a  Solution  of  myrrh, 
mud  be  ufed  occasionally,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the 
mouth,  and  give  Sirmnefs  to  the  fpongy  gums.  Swel¬ 
led  and  indurated  limbs,  and  Hiffened  joints,  mud  be 
bathed  with  warm  vinegar,  and  relaxed  by  the  Hearn 
of  warm  water,  repeatedly  conveyed  to  them,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  parts  by  means  of  clofe  blankets  :  ulcers 
on  the  legs  mud  never  be  treated  with  undluous  appli¬ 
cations  nor  (harp  efcharotics  ;  but  the  dreffing  fliould 
confid  of  lint  or  foft  rags,  dipt  in  a  drong  decoedion 
of  Peruvian  bark. 

This  difeafe  at  no  time  requires,  or  indeed  bears, 
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large  evacuations,  either  by  bleeding  or  purging  ;  and  Scorbutus, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  belly  mud  only^^'v^’"'^ 
be  kept  open  by  the  frefh  vegetables  or  the  mildeH 
laxatives.  But  we  are  always  to  be  careful  that  fcor¬ 
butic  perfous,  after  a  long  abdinence  from  greens  and 
fruits,  be  not  permitted  to  eat  voracioufly  at  firft,  led 
they  fall  into  a  fatal  dyfentery. 

All,  however,  that  has  now  been  laid  down  as  ne- 
ceffary  towards  the  cure,  fuppofes  the  patients  to  be 
in  fituations  where  they  can  be  plentifully  furnifhed 
with  all  the  requifites  ;  but  unhappily  thefe  things  are 
not  to  be  procured  at  fea,  and  often  deficient  in  gar- 
rifons  :  therefore,  in  order  that  a  remedy  for  the  feur- 
vy  might  never  be  wanting,  Dr  Macbride,  in  the  year 
1762,  lird  conceived  the  notion,  that  the  infufion  of 
malty  commonly  called  wort,  might  be  fubdituted 
for  the  common  antifcorbutics  $  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  tried. 

More  than  three  years  elapfed  before  any  account 
arrived  of  the  experiments  having  been  made  :  at 
length,  ten  hidories  of  cafes  were  received,  wherein 
the  wort  had  been  tried,  with  very  remarkable  fuccefs  ; 
and  this  being  judged  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  feafaring  part  of  mankind,  thefe  were  immediate¬ 
ly  communicated  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet  under 
the  title  of  yin  hijlorical  account  of  a  new  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  j curvy  at  fea . 

This  was  in  1767  ;  but  after  that  time  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  letters  and  medical  journals,  fufficient 
to  make  up  a  fmall  volume,  were  tranfmitted  to  the 
author,  particularly  by  the  furgeons  of  his  Majedy’s 
Snips  who  had  been  employed  of  late  years  for  mak¬ 
ing  difeoveries  in  the  Southern  hemifphere.  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  many  indances  it  has  Succeeded  beyond 
expectation.  In  others  it  has  fallen  fhort :  but  whether 
this  was  owing  to  the  untoward  Situation  of  the  pa¬ 
tients,  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  perfons  who 
were  charged  with  the  adminidration  of  the  wort,  not 
preparing  it  properly,  or  not  giving  it  in  fufficient 
quantity,  or  to  its  own  want  of  power,  mud  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  cafes  and  journals  themfelves. 

During  Captain  Cook’s  third  voyage,  the  mod  re¬ 
markable,  in  refpeCl  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  crew, 
that  ever  was  performed,  the  wort  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  of  fingular  ufe. 

In  a  letter  which  this  very  celebrated  and  fuccefs- 
ful  circumnavigator  wrote  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  lie 
gives  an  account  of  the  methods  purfued  for  preferv- 
ing  the  health  of  his  people  ;  and  which  were  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fuch  happy  effects,  that  he  performed  “  a 
voyage  of  three  years  and  18  days,  through  all  the 
climates  from  520  north  to  710  fouth,  with  the  lofs  of 
one  man  only  by  difeafe,  and  who  died  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  lingering  illnefs,  without  any  mixture  of 
feurvy.  Two  others  were  unfortunately  drowned,  and 
one  killed  by  a  fall  ;  fo  that  out  of  the  whole  number 
1 18  with  which  he  fet  out  from  England,  he  loll 
only  four.” 

He  fays,  that  much  was  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
attention  of  the  admiralty,  in  caufing  fuch  articles  to 
be  put  on  board  as  either  by  experience  or  conjecture 
were  judged  to  tend  mod  to  preferve  the.  health  of  fea- 
men  :  and  with  refpect  to  the  wort,  he  expreffes’ 
himfelf  as  follows  : 

.  <«  We  had  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  malt,  of 

which 
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Impetigines  which  was  made  fweet  wort,  and  given  (not  only  to 

- - 'v — thofe  men  who  had  manifefl  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy, 

but  to  fuch  alfo  as  were,  from  circumftances,  judged 
to  be  moil  liable  to  that  diforder)  from  one  or  two  to 
three  pints  in  the  day  to  each  man,  or  in  fuch  propor- 
*  tion  as  the  furgeon  thought  neceffary,  which  fome- 

tiines  amounted  to  three  quarts  in  the  24  hours  :  this 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  bell  antifcorbutic  fea 
medicines  yet  found  out  ;  and  if  given  in  time,  will, 
with  proper  attention  to  other  things,  I  am  perfuaded, 
prevent  the  fcurvy  from  making  any  great  progrefs 
for  a  confiderable  time  :  but  I  am  not  altogether  of 
opinion  that  it  will  cure  it,  in  an  advanced  {late,  at  fea.” 

On  this  lafl  point,  however,  the  captain  and  his 
furgeon  differ  ;  for  this  gentleman  pofitively  afferts, 
and  his  journal  (in  Or  Macbride’s  pofTeffion)  confirms 
it,  that  the  infufion  of  malt  did  effedl  a  cure  in  a  con¬ 
firmed  cafe,  and  at  fea. 

The  malt  being  thoroughly  dried,  and  packed  up 
in  fmall  calks,  is  carried  to  fea,  where  it  will  keep 
found,  in  every  variety  of  climate,  for  at  leafl  two 
years  :  when  wanted  for  ufe,  it  is  to  be  ground  in  a 
hand  mill,  and  the  infufion  prepared  from  day  to  day, 
by  pouring  three  meafures  of  boiling  water  on  one 
of  the  ground  malt ;  the  mixture  being  well  mafhed, 
is  left  to  infufe  for  10  or  12  hours,  and  the  clear  in- 
fufion  then  flrained  off.  The  patients  are  to  drink  it 
in  fuch  quantities  as  may  be  deemed  necefFary,  from 
one  to  three  quarts  in  the  courfe  of  the  24  hours  :  a 
panada  is  alfo  to  be  made  of  it,  by  adding  bifcuit, 
and  currants  or  raifins  ;  and  this  palatable  mefs  is  ufed 
by  w  ay  of  folid  food.  This  courfe  of  diet,  like  that 
of  the  recent  vegetables,  generally  keeps  the  bowels 
fufficiently  open  ;  but  in  cafes  where  coftivenefs  ne- 
verthelefs  prevails,  gentle  laxatives  mull  be  interpofed 
from  time  to  time,  together  with  diaphoretics,  and  the 
topical  affiflants,  fomentations  and  gargles,  as  in  the 
common  way  of  management.  . 

Captain  Cook  was  alfo  provided  with  a  large  flock 
of  four  hr  out  ;  (cabbage  leaves  cut  fmall,  fermented 
and  flopped  in  the  fecond  flage  of  fermentation.)  A 
pound  of  this  was  ferved  to  each  man,  twice  a-week, 
while  they  were  at  fea.  Sour  krout,  fince  the  trial 
made  of  it  on  board  Captain  Cook’s  fhips,  has  been 
extenfively  ufed  by  diredion  of  the  Britilh  govern¬ 
ment  in  many  other  fituations,  where  fcorbutus  has 
prevailed  ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  highly  fervice- 
able  both  in  preventing  and  in  curing  the  difeafe.  It 
was  particularly  found,  during  the  late  American  war, 
to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Britilh  troops  befieged 
in  Boflon,  who  were  at  that  time  entirely  fed  on  fait 
T'rovifions  fent  from  England.  The  fcurvy  at  one 
period  broke  out  among  them  with  very  alarming  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  but  by  the  feafonable  arrival  of  a  quantity 
of  four  krout,  it  was  effedlually  overcome.  Care, 
however,  mull  be  bellowed,  that  this  article  be  pro¬ 
perly  prepared  and  properly  kept..  When  due  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  thefe  particulars,  it  may  be  preferr¬ 
ed  in  good  condition  for  many  months  ;  and  is  con- 
fidered  both  by  failors  and  foldiers  as  a  very  accept¬ 
able  addition  to  their  fait  provifions.  But  when  lerv- 
cd  out  to  them  in  a  putrid  Hate,  it  is  not  only  high¬ 
ly  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  but  probably  alfo  pernici¬ 
ous  in  its  effects. 

Among  other  means  of  preventing  fcurvy,  Captain 
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Cook  had  alfo  a  liberal  fupply  of  portable  foup ;  Scorbutus, 
of  which  the  men  had  generally  an  ounce,  three ' 
days  in  the  week,  boiled  up  with  their  peafe  ;  and 
fometimes  it  was  ferved  to  them  oftener  ;  and  when 
they  could  get  frefh  greens,  it  was  boiled  up  with 
them,  and  made  fuch  an  agreeable  mefs,  that  it 
was  the  means » of  making  the  people  eat  a^  greater 
quantity  of  greens  than  they  would  otherwife  have 
done.  And  what  was  ftill  of  further  advantage, 
they  were  furnifhed  with  fugar  in  lieu  of  butter  or 
oil,  which  is  feldom  of  the  fweeteft  fort  ;  fo  that  the 
crew  were  undoubtedly  great  gainers  by  the  exchange. 

In  addition  to  all  thefe  advantages  of  being  fo 
well  provided  with  every  neceffary,  either  in  the  way 
of  diet  or  medicine,  Captain  Cook  was  remark¬ 
ably  attentive  to  all  the  circumftances  refpe&ing  clean- 
linefs,  exercife,  fufficient  clothing,  provifion  of  pure 
water,  and  purification  of  the  air  in  the  clofer  parts 
of  the  (hip. 

From  the  effeft  of  thefe  different  means,  as  em¬ 
ployed  by  Captain  Cook,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  will  with  due  attention  be  fufficient  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  difeafe,  at  leafl  in  mofl  fi¬ 
tuations  :  but  befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  fome  other 
articles  which  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 

Newly  brewed  fpruce  beer  made  from  a  decodlion 
of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  and  melaffes,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  antifcorbutic  ;  it  a&s  in  the  fame  way  that  the 
wort  does,  and  will  be  found  of  equal  efficacy,  and^ 
therefore  may  be  fubftituted.  Where  the  tops  of 
the  fpruce  fir  are  not  to  be  had,  this  beer  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  eflence  of  fpruce  as  it  has  been  call¬ 
ed,  an  article  which  keeps  eafily  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  But  in  fituations  where  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  had,  a  mofl  falutary  mefs  may  be 
prepared,  from  oatmeal,  by  infufing  it  in  water, 
in  a  wooden  veffel,  till  it  ferments,  and  begins  to 
turn  fourifh ;  which  generally  happens,  in  mode¬ 
rately  warm  weather,  in  the  fpace  of  two  days. — 

The  liquor  is  then  flrained  off  from  the  grounds, 
and  boiled  down  to  the  confiftence  of  a  jelly,  which 
is  to  be  eaten  with  wine  and  fugar,  or  with  butter  and 

fugar.  . 

Nothing  is  more  commonly  talked  of  than  a  land 
fcurvy ,  as  "a  difbinft  fpecies  of  difeafe  from  that  which 
has  been  now  deferibed  ;  but  no  writer  lias  yet  given 
*  a  defc  rip  tion  fo  clear  as  to  enable  us  to  oiflinguifh  it 
from  the  various  kinds  of  cutaneous  foulnefs  and  erup¬ 
tion,  which  indeed  are  vulgarly  termed  fcorbutic ,  but 
which  are  akin  to  the  itch  or  leprofy,  and  for  the  mofl 
part  require  mercurials.  Thefe,  however,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  difeafes  from  the  true  fcorbutus,  which, -it  is  well 
known,  may  prevail  in  certain  fituations  on  land  as  well 
as  at  fea,  and  is  in  no  degree  to  be  attributed  to  fea  air, 

Gemus  LXXXVII.  ELEPHANTIASIS.  35* 

‘  Elephantiafis,  Sauv .  gen.  302.  Vog.  321.  Sag . 
gen.  128. 

Elephantia  Arabum,  Vog .  322. 

The  befl  account  of  this  difeafe  is  that  by  Hr  He* 
berden,  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medical 
Tranfaftions.  According  to  him,  frequently  the  firit 
fymptom  is  a  fudden  eruption  of  tubercles,  or  bumps 
of  different  faes,  of  a  red  colour,  more  or  lefs  intenie 

(attended 
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Fmpetigines (attended  with  great  heat  and  itching),  on  the  body, 

- -  legs,  arms,  and  face  ;  fometimes  in  the  face  and  neck 

alone,  at  other  times  occupying  the  limbs  only  ;  the 
patient  is  feverifti  ;  the  fever  ceafing,  the  tubercles  re¬ 
main  indolent,  and  in  fome  degree  lcirrhous,  of  a  livid 
or  copper  colour,  but  fometimes  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  fkin,  or  at  leafl  very  little  altered  ;  and  fome- 
times  they  after  fome  months  ulcerate,  difcharging  a 
fetid  ichorous  humour  in  fmall  quantity,  but  never 
laudable  pus. 

The  features  of  the  face  fwell  and  enlarge  -greatly  ; 
the  part  above  the  eyebrows  feems  inflated  ;  the  hair 
of  the  eyebrows  falls  off,  as  does  the  hair  of  the  beard  ; 
but  Dr  ’Heberden  has  never  feen  any  one  whofe  hair 
has  not  remained  on  his  head.  The  alee  nafi  are  fvvelled 
and  fcabrous  ;  the  noftrils  patulous,  and  fometimes  af- 
fe&ed  with  ulcers,  which,  corroding  the  cartilage  and 
feptum  naft ,  occafion  the  nofe  to  fall.  The  lips  are  tu¬ 
mid  ;  the  voice  is  hoarfe  ;  which  fymptom  has  been  ob- 
ferved  when  no  ulcers  have  appeared  in  the  throat,  al¬ 
though  fometimes  both  the  throat  and  gums  are  ulce¬ 
rated.  The  ears,  particularly  the  lobes,  are  thickened, 
and  occupied  by  tubercles.  The  nails  grow  fcabrous 
and  rugofe,  appearing  fomething  like  the  rough  bark 
of  a  tree  ;  and  the  diftemper  advancing,  corrodes  the 
parts  gradually  with  a  dry  fordid  fcab  or  gangrenous 
ulcer  ;  fo  that  the  fingers  and  toes  rot  and  feparate 
joint  after  joint.  In  fome  patients  the  legs  feem  rather 
polls  than  legs,  being  no  longer  of  the  natural  fhape, 
but  fwelled  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  indurated,  not 
yielding  to  the  preffure  of  the  fingers  ;  and  the  fuper- 
ficies  is  covered  with  very  thin  feales,  of  a  dull  wliitifh 
colour,  feemingly  much  finer,  but  not  fo  white  as  thofe 
obferved  in  the  lepra  Gracorum .  The  whole  limb  is 
overfpread  with  tubercles,  interfperfed  with  deep  fif- 
fures  ;  fometimes  the  limb  is  covered  with  a  thick  moift 
fcabby  cruft,  and  not  unfrcquently  the  tubercles 
ulcerate.  In  others  the  legs  are  emaciated,  and 
fometimes  ulcerated  ;  at  other  times  affe&ed  with 
tubercles  without  ulceration.  The  mufcular  flefh  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  forefinger  is  generally  exte¬ 
nuated. 

The  whole  flein,  particularly  that  of  the  face,  has 
a  remarkably  fhining  appearance,  as  if  it  was  varnifhed 
or  finely  polifhed.  The  fenfation  in  the  parts  affect¬ 
ed  is  very  obtufe,  or  totally  abolifhed  ;  fo  that  pinch¬ 
ing,  or  pnnCturing  the  part,  gives  little  or  no  uneali- 
nefs  ;  and  in  fome  patients,  the  motion  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  is  quite  deftroyed.  The  breath  is  very  offen- 
five  ;  the  pulfe  in  general  weak  and  flow. 

The  difeafe  often  attacks  the  patient  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  above  deferibed,  beginning  almoft  in- 
fenlibly  ;  a  few  indolent  tubercles  appearing  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  body  or  limbs,  generally  on  the  legs 
or  arms,  fometimes  on  the  face,  neck,  or  breaft,  and 
fometimes  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  increafing  by  very 
flow  degrees,  without  any  difordcr,  previous  or  con¬ 
comitant,  in  refpeCt  of  pain  or  uncafinefs. 

To  diftinguifh  the  diftemper  from  its  manner  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  patient,  Dr  Heberden  ftyles  the  firft  by 
fuxion  and  the  other  by  congef  'ion.  That  by  fluxion 
is  often  the  attendant  of  a  crapula,  or  furfeit  from 
grofs  foods  ;  whereby,  perhaps,  the  latent  feeds  of  the 
diforder  yet  dormant  in  the  mafs  of  blood  are  excited  ; 
^and  probably  from  frequent  obfervations  of  this  kind 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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(the  laft  meal  always  having  the  blame  laid  on  it),  it 
is,  that,  according  to  the  received  opinion,  either  fifh, 
(the  tunny,  mackarel,  and  fhell-fifh,  in  particular), 
melons,  cucumbers,  young  garden-beans,  or  mulber¬ 
ries,  eaten  at  the  fame  meal  with  butter,  cheefe,  or 
any  preparation  with  milk,  are  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  diftemper,  and  are  accordingly  religioufly 
avoided. 

Violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  as  anger,  fear,  and 
grief,  have  more  than  once  been  obferved  to  have  giv¬ 
en  rife  to  the  diforder  ;  and  more  frequently*  in  the  fe¬ 
male  fex,  a  fudden  fuppreffion  of  an  accuftomed  evacu¬ 
ation,  by  bathing  the  legs  and  feet  in  cold  water  at  an 
improper  feafon. 

The  diforder  by  fluxion  is  what  is  the  ofteneft  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  remedied  by  timely  application  ;  that 
by  congtftion,  not  being  fo  confpicuous,  is  generally 
either  neglected  or  attempted  to  be  concealed,  until 
perhaps  it  be  too  late  to  be  cured,  at  leaft  unlefs  the 
patients  would  fubmit  to  a  longer  courfe  of  medicine 
and  ftri&er  regimen  of  diet  than  they  are  commonly 
inclined  to  do. 

Several  incipient  diforders  by  fluxion  havebeenknown 
to  yield  to  an  antiphlogiftic  method,  as  bleeding,  re¬ 
frigerant  falts  in  the  faline  draughts,  and  a  folution 
of  cryftals  of  tartar  in  water,  lor  common  drink, 
(by  this  means  endeavouring  to  precipitate  part  cf 
the  peccant  matter,  perhaps  too  grofs  to  pafs  the  pores 
by  the  kidneys)  ;  and  when  once  the  fever  is  overcome, 
the  Peruvian  bark  combined  with  laffafras  is  the 
remedy  principally  to  be  relied  on.  The  only  to¬ 
pical  medicine  preferibed  by  Dr  Pleberden,  was  an 
attenuating  embrocation  of  brandy  and  alkaline  fpi- 
rit.  By  the  fame  method  fome  confirmed  cafes  have 
been  palliated.  But,  exceping  in  one  patient,  he 
never  faw  or  heard  of  a  confirmed  elephantiaiis  ra¬ 
dically  cured.  He  adds,  however,  that  he  never  met 
with  another  patient  poffeffed  with  prudence  and  perfe- 
verance  enough  to  profecute  the  cure  as  he  ought. 


3°5 
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The  Leprosy . 

Lepra,  Sauv .  gen.  303.  Lin .  262.  Sag .  129. 

Lepra  Greecorum ,  V og .  320. 

This  diftemper  is  but  little  known  to  phyficians  in 
the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.  Wallis  tells  us,  that  it 
firft  begins  with  red  pimples,  or  puftules,  breaking  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  appear 
fingle  ;  fometimes  a  great  number  arife  together,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  arms  and  legs  ;  as  the  difeafe  increafes, 
frefh  pimples  appear,  which,  joining  the  former,  make 
a  fort  of  clufters  ;  all  which  enlarge  their  borders,  and 
fpread  in  an  orbicular  form.  The  fuperficies  of  thefe 
puftules  are  rough,  whitifh,  and  fcaly  ;  when  they  are 
Scratched  the  feales  fall  off,  upon  which  a  thin  ichor 
oozt?s  out,  which  foon  dries  and  hardens  into  a  fcaly 
cruft.  Thefe  clufters  of  puftules  are  at  firft  fmall  and 
few  ;  perhaps  only  three  or  four  in  an  arm  or  leg,  and 
of  the  fize  of  a  filver  penny.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  fuf- 
fered  to  increafe,  they  become  more  numerous,  and  the 
clufters  increafe  to  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  but  not 
exactly  round.  Afterwards  it  increafes  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  leprous 
feurf.  The  cure  of  this  diftemper  is  very  much  the 
Q^q  fame 
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Inpetigir.es  fame  with  that  of  the  Elephantiasis.  Here,  how- 
ever,  recourfe  is  frequently  had  to  antimonial  and  mer¬ 
curial  medicines,  continued  Tor  a  confiderable  length 
of  time.  In  conjunction  with  tliefe,  warm  bathing, 
particularly  the  vapour  bath,  has  often  been  employed 
with  advantage. 

Although  what  can  ilri&ly  be  called  lepra  is  now, 
at  leaft,  a  very  rare  difeafe  in  this  country,  yet  to  this 
general  head  may  be  referred  a  variety  of  cutaneous 
affeCtions  which  are  here  very  common,  and  which 
in  many  inftances  prove  very  obffinate.  Thefe  appear 
under  a  variety  of  different  forms  ;  fometimes  under 
that  of  red  puftules ;  fometimes  of  white  fcurfs ; 
fometimes  of  ulcerations  ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  tran- 
fition  takes  place  from  one  form  to  another,  fo  that 
they  cannot  be  divided  into  different  genera  from  the 
external  appearance.  Thefe  affcCtions  will  often  yield 
to  the  remedies  already  mentioned  ;  but  where  anti- 
monials  and  mercurials  either  fail,  or  from  different 
circumftances  are  confidered  as  unadvifeable,  a  cure 
may  fometimes  be  effeCled  by  others.  In  particular 
cafes,  purging  mineral  waters,  the  decodion  of  elm 
bark,  the  infufion  of  the  oenanthe  crocata,  and  various 
others,  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs.  Different 
external  applications  alfo  have  fometimes  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage.  An  article  ufed  in  this  way, 
known  under  the  name  of  Gowland’s  lotion,  with 
the  compofition  of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  has 
been  much  celebrated,  and  has  been  faid  to  be  ufed 
with  great  fuccefs,  particularly  againft  eruptions  on 
the  face  and  nofe. 

354’  Genus  LXXXIX.  FRAMBCESIA. 

The  Yaws. 

Framboefia,  Sauv.  gen.  125.  Sag .  125. 

Defcription .  The  defcription  which  is  given  of  this 
diftemper  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  paper  in  the 
6th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  (art.  76.) 
differs,  in  fome  circumffances,  from  one  that  Sauvages 
received  from  M.  Virgile,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  who  pradifed  twelve  years  in  the  ifland  of  St 
Domingo  ;  and  therefore  he  diftinguifhes  tYiz  framba- 
Jia  into  two  fpecies,  Guineenjts  and  Americana* 

The  framboefia  Guineenfts  is  faid  by  the  firft-mentjon- 
ed  writer  to  be  fo  common  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea 
aad  other  parts  of  Africa,  that  it  feldom  fails  to  at¬ 
tack  each  individual  of  both  fexes,  one  time  or  other, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  lives  ;  but  moil  commonly  dur¬ 
ing  childhood  or  youth.  “  It  makes  its  appearance 
in  little  fpots  on  the  cuticle,  level  with  the  fkin,  at 
firft  no  larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  which  increafc  daily, 
and  become  protuberant  like  pimples  :  foon  after  the 
cuticle  frets  off,  and  then,  inftead  of  finding  pus  or 
ichor,  in  this  fmall  tumor,  only  white  houghs  or 
fordes  appear,  under  which  is  a  fmall  red  fungus, 
growing  out  of  the  cutis,  increafing  gradually  to  very 
different  magnitudes,  fome  lefs  than  the  fmalleft  wood 
ftrawberry,  fome  as  big  as  a  rafpberry,  and  others  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  fize  even  the  largeft  mulberries  ;  which  ber¬ 
ries  they  very  much  refemble,  being  knobbed  as  they 
are.”  Thefe  protuberances,  which  give  the  name  to 
the  difeafe,  appear  on  all  parts  of  the  body  :  but  the 
greateft  numbers,  and  the  largeft  fized,  are  generally 
found  in  the  groins,  and  about  the  pudenda  or  anus, 
in  the  armpits,  and  on  the  face  :  when  the  yaws  are 
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very  large,  they  are  few  in  number  ;  and  when  re-  FrambaTa. 
markably  numerous,  they  are  lefs  in  fize.  The  pa-  ”v— — ' 
tients,  in  all  other  refpe&s,  enjoy  good  health,  do  not 
lofe  their  appetite,  and  feem  to  have  Jittle  other  un- 
eafinefs  than  what  the  fores  occafion. 

M.  Virgile  deferibes  the  fpecies  of  yaws  that  is 
common  among  the  negroes  of  St  Domingo,  and 
which  Sauvages  has  termed  frambeejia  Americana ,  as  be¬ 
ginning  from  an  ulcer  that  breaks  out  indiferiminately 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  though  moft  commonly 
on  the  legs  ;  at  firft  fuperficial,  and  not  different  from 
a  common  ulcer  in  any  other  circumftaiices  fave  its  not 
healing  by  the  ufual  applications  ;  fooner  or  later,  nu¬ 
merous  fungous  excrefcenees  break  out  on  the  furface 
of  the  body,  as  before  deferibed,  like  little  berries, 
moift,  with  a  reddifh  mucus.  Befides  thefe,  the  foies 
of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands  became  raw,  the 
fkin  fretting  off,  fo  as  to  leave  the  mufcles  bare  ; 
thefe  excoriations  are  fometimes  moift  with  ichor  and 
fometimes  dry,  but  always  painful,  and  confequently 
very  diftreffmg.  They  are  mentioned  alfo  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  article  in  the  Medical  Effays  ;  and  both 
he  and  M.  Virgile  obferve,  that  there  is  always  one 
excrefcence,  or  yaw,  of  an  uncommon  fize,  which  is 
longer  in  falling  off  than  the  others,  and  which  is  con¬ 
fidered  as  the  mafter-yawi  and  fo  termed.  An  ingeni¬ 
ous  inaugural  differtation  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  yaws, 
was  lately  publifhed  in  Edinburgh  by  Dr  Jonathan 
Anderfon  Ludford,  now  phyfician  in  Jamaica.  The 
author  of  that  differtation  confiders  Dr  Cullen  as  im¬ 
properly  referring  framboefia  to  the  clafs  of  cachexiae. 

He  thinks  that  this  difeafe  ought  rather  to  be  referred, 
to  the  exanthemata  ;  for,  like  the  fmallpox,  he  tells 
us  it  has  its  acceffion,  height,  and  decline.  It  begins, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever, ,  either  more  or  lefs  violent  ; 

•  it  may  be  propagated  by  inoculation  ^  and  it  attacks 
the  fame  individual  only  once  in  the  courfe  of  a  life¬ 
time,  thofe  who  once  recover  from  the  difeafe  being 
never  afterwards  affe&ed  with,  it.  Thefe  particulars 
refpedting  frambcefia  are  refted  not  merely  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Dr  Ludford,  but  are  fupported  alfo  by  the. 
teftimony  of  Dr  William  Wright,  a  phyfician  of  di- 
ftinguifhed  eminence,  who,  while  he  refided  in  Jamai¬ 
ca,  had,  in  the  courfe  of  extenfive  pra&ice,  many  op^- 
portunities  of  obferving  this  difeafe,  and  to  whom  Dr 
Ludford  acknowledges  great  obligations  for  having, 
communicated  to  him  many  important  fa&s  refpedt-- 
ing  it.  . 

Dr  Ludford  confiders  the  yaws  as  being  in  every, 
inftance  the  confequence  of  contagion,  and  as  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  matter  fui  generis .  He  confiders  no  peculiar 
predifpofition  from  diet,  colour,  or  other  circumftan¬ 
ces,  as  being  in  any  degree  neceffary.  He  views, 
the  difeafe  as  chiefly  arifing  from  contadl  with  the 
matter,  in  confequence  of  fleeping  in  the  fame  bed?> 
wafhing  in  the  fame  veffel  with  the  infedted,  or  the 
like.  In  fhort,  the  yaws  may  be  communicated  by. 
any  kind  of  contadl  5  nay,  it  is  even  believed  that  flies 
often  convey  the  infection,  when,  after  having  gorge 
themfelves  with  the  virulent  matter  by  fucking  the  ul¬ 
cers  of  thofe  who  are  difeafed,  they  make  punaures  in 
the  fkin  of  fuch  as  are  found,  and  thus  inoculate 
them  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  diforder  will  foon 
appear,  provided  the  morbific  difpofition  of  body  be  pre- 

fent.  ,  .r  , 

Prognofis .  The  yaws  are  not  dangerous,  it  the  cure 
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Impetigines  be  fkilfully  managed  at  a  proper  time  ;  but  if  the  pa- 
tient  has  been  prematurely  falivated,  or  has  taken  any 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  his  fkin  been  fuddenly  clear¬ 
ed  thereby,  the  cure  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
practicable. 

.  Cure .  In  attempting  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  the 
four  following  indications  are  chiefly  to  be  held  in 
view  -i 

1.  To  fupport  the  flrength  of  the  patient. 

2.  To  promote  excretion  by  the  fkin. 

3.  To  correct  the  vitiated  fluids. 

4.  To  remove  and  count eract  the  injuries  done  either 
to  the  conditution  in  general,  or  to  particular  parts, 
by  the  difeafe. 

With  the  firft  of  thefe  intentions,  a  liberal  diet,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  animal  food,  with 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  wine,  and  gentle  exercife, 
are  to  be  employed  :  but  the  cure  is  principally  to 
be  effected  by  mercurial  falivation,  after  the  virulent 
matter  has  been  completely  thrown  out  to  the  furface 
of  the  body  by  fudorifics.  The  following  are  the  par¬ 
ticular  directions  given  on  this  head  by  the  author  of 
the  article  in  the  Medical  Effays.  The  yaws  being  an 
infeCtious  difeafe,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  appear  on 
a  negro,  he  mud  be  removed  to  a  houfe  by  himfelf  ; 
or,  if  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  eruption  be  the 
yaws  or  not,  (hut  him  up  feven  days,  and  look  on  him 
again,  as  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  do  with  their 
lepers,  and  in  that  time  you  may  be  commonly  cer¬ 
tain. 

As  foon  as  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  yaws, 
'give  a  bolus  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  camphor  and 
theriaca.  Repeat  this  bolus  every  night  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  or  till  the  yaws  come  to  the  height ; 
that  is,  when  they  neither  increafe  in  fize  or  number ; 
then  throw  your  patient  into  a  gentle  falivation  with 
calomel  given  in  fmall  dofes,  without  farther  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  five  grains  repeated  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a-day, 
is  fufficient,  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  If  he  fpits  a 
quart  in  24  hours,  it  is  enough.  Generally,  when  the 
falivation  is  at  this  height,  all  the  yaws  are  covered 
with  a  dry  fcaly  crud  or  fcab  ,•  which,  if  numerous, 
look  terribly.  Thefe  fall  off  daily  in  fmall  white  fcales; 
*and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  leave  the  fkin  fmooth  and 
clean.  Then  the  calomel  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
falivation  permitted  to  go  off  of  itfelf.  A  drachm  of 
corrofive  fublimate  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  rum  or 
brandy,  and  the  folution  daubed  on  the  yaws,  will,  it 
is  faid,  in  general  clear  the  fkin  in  two  days  time. 

After  the  falivation,  fweat  the  patient  twice  or  thrice 
in  a  frame  or  cliair  with  fpirits  of  wine  ;  and  give  an 
alterative  electuary  of  asthiops  and  gum  guaiac.  He 
may  likewife  ufe  the  decoCtion  of  guiacum  and  faffa- 
fras  fermented  with  melaffes,  for  his  condant  drink 
while  the  electuary  is  taking,  and  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  electuary  is  fmifhed. 

The  mader-yaw  mud  be  confumed  an  eighth  or  a 
tenth  part  of  an  inchbelow  the  fkin,  with  Mercur.corrof. 
rub.  et  alum .  ujl .  an .  part .  eequaL  and  digeded  with 
Ung*  bafil.  Jlav.  ^j.  and  mercur .  corroj \  rub .  gj.  and 
cicatrized  with  lint  preffed  out  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and 
with  the  vitriol  of  copper. 

After  the  yaws  are  cured,  fome  patients  are  afflicted 
with  carbuncles  in  their  feet ;  which  fometimes  render 
them  incapable  of  walking,  unlefls  with  pain.  The 
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method  of  cure  is,  by  bathing  and  paring  to  dedroy  Trichoma, 
the  cuticle,  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  mader-yaw. 

The  gentle  efcharotics  are  to  be  preferred,  efpecially 
here  ;  and  all  imaginable  care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  tendons'and  periodeum. 

To  children  under  fix  or  feven  years  old,  at  the  pro¬ 
per  time  of  falivating,  when  the  yaws  are  come  to 
their  full  growth,  give  a  g^ain  or  two  of  calomel  in 
white  fugar,  once  a-day,  once  in  two  days,  or  once  in 
three  days,  fo  as  only  to  keep  their  mouths  a  little  fore 
till  the  yaws  dry,  and,  falling  off  in  white  fcales,  leave 
the  fkin  clean.  This  fucceeds  always,  but  requires  a 
longer  time  than  in  adults. 

In  St  Domingo  they  are  falivated  by  unction  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  fuccefs  always  followed  this 
practice.  It  is  alfo  ufual  in  that  ifland  to  give  the  fo¬ 
lution  of  corrofive  fublimate  along  with  a  decoction 
of  farfaparilla.  Twelve  ounces  of  this  root,  and  12 
pounds  of  the  coarfed  fugar,  macerated  for  15  days  in 
12  quarts  ot  water,  is  mentioned  as  a  fpecific,  and  faid 
to  be  the  prefcription  of  an  Englifh  phyfician  ;  the 
dofe  is  four  ounces  every  fixtli  hour. 

Genus  XC.  TRICHOMA.  355 

The  Plica  Polonica ,  or  Plaited  Hair . 

Trichoma,  Sauv.  gen.  311.  Sag.  137. 

Plica,  Lin.  313. 

Plica  five  Rhopalofis,  Vog.  323. 

This  diforder  is  only  met  with  in  Poland  and  Li¬ 
thuania,  and  confids  of  feveral  blood  veffels  running 
from  the  head  into  the  ends  of  the  hairs  ;  which  cleave 
together,  and  hang  from  the  head  in  broad  flat  pieces, 
generally  about  an  ell  in  length,  but  fometimes  they 
are  five  or  fix  yards  long  ;  one  patient  hath  more  or 
lefs  of  thefe,  up  to  20,  and  fometimes  30.  They  are 
painful  to  the  wearer,  and  odious  to  every  fpectator. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  an  eruptive  fever  happens 
to  many  in  thefe  countries  :  the  eruptions  principally 
infed  the  head,  and  when  at  the  height  an  ichorous  hu¬ 
mour  flows  from  them.  In  this  date  they  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  admit  of  being  touched,  and  the  matter  running 
down  the  hairs  mats  them  together ;  the  fkin  by  de¬ 
grees  breaking,  the  ramifications  of  the  capillary  vef¬ 
fels  following  the  courfe  of  the  hair,  or  prolonged  out 
of  the  fkin,  are  increafed  to  a  vad  length. 

No  method  of  relief  is  yet  known  ;  for  if  the  dif- 
chargebe  checked,  or  the  veffels  cutoff,  the  confequence 
is  an  increafe  of  more  miferable  fymptoms,  and  in  the 
end  death.  Sennertus  fays,  when  all  the  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  is  thrown  out  of  the  body  the  plicae  fall  off  fponta- 
neoufly.  He  further  obferves,  that  the  only  fafe  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  cafe  is,  to  follicitthe  peccant  matter  to  the 
hairs,  to  which  it  naturally  tends  ;  and  that  this  is  belt 
anfwered  by  lotions  of  bear’s-breech.  Some  fay  that 
a  decoction  of  the  herb  club-mofs,  and  its  feeds,  with 
which  the  head  is  to  be  wafhed,  is  a  fpecific. 

Genus  XCI.  ICTERUS.  356 

The  Jaundice. 

Icterus,  Lin.  224.  Vog.  306.  Boerh.  918.  JunrL 
90. 

Aurigo,  Sauv.  gen.  306.  Sag.  132. 

Cachexia  icterica,  Hojfm.  III.  301. 

Qm  2  Defcription, 
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impetigines  Defcripiion.  The  jaundice  firft  ftiows  itfelf  by  a  lift* 

- - v - '  lefTnefs  and  want  of  appetite,  the  patient  becomes  dull, 

oppreffed,  and  generally  coftive.  Thefe  fymptoms 
have  continued  but  a  very  fhort  time,  when  a  yellow 
colour  begins  to  diffufe  itfelf  over  the  tunica  albuginea , 
or  white  part  of  the  eye,  and  the  nails  of  the  fingers  ; 
the  urine  becomes  high  coloured,  with  a  yellowifh  fe- 
diment  capable  of  giving  a  yellow  tiridl  to  linen  ;  the 
ftools  are  whitifh  or  gray.  In  fome  there  is  a  moft 
violent  pain  in  the  epigaftric  region,  which  isconfider- 
ablydncreafed  after  meals.  Sometimes  the  patient  has 
a  continual  propenfity  to  fleep  ;  but  in  others  there  is 
too  great  watchfulnefs  ;  and  fometimes  the  pam  is  io 
great,  that  though  the  patient  be  fleepy  he  cannot 
compofe  himfelf  to  reft.  The  pains  come  by  fits;  and 
moft  women  who  have  had  the  jaundice  and  born  chil¬ 
dren,  aoree,  that  they  are  more  violent  than  labour- 
pains.  *As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  yellow  colour  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  deep  ;  an  itching  is  felt  all  over 
the  fkin  ;  and  even  the  internal  membranes  of  the  vil- 
cera,  the  bones,  and  the  brain  itfelf,  become  tinged,  as 
hath  been  fhown  from  difle&ions,  where  the  bones  have 
been  found  tinged  fometimes  for  years  after  the  jaun¬ 
dice  has  been  cured.  ' 

In  like  manner,  all  the  fecretions  are  afteUed  with 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  bile,  which  in  this  difeafe  is 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids.  The  fa- 
liva  becomes  yellowifh  and  bitter  ;  the  urine  excemvely 
high  coloured,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  appear  almoit 
black  ;  nay,  the  blood  itfelf  is  fometimes  fold  to  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  yellow  colour  when  drawn  from  a  vein  ;  yet 
Dr  Heberden  fays,  that  he  never  faw  the  milk  altered 
in  its  colour,  even  in  cafes  of  very  deep  jaundice.  In 
procefs  of  time  the  blood  begins  to  acquire  a  tendency 
to  diffolution  and  putrefaction  ;  which  is  known  by 
the  patient’s  colour  changing  from  a  deep  yellow  to  a 
black  or  dark  yellow.  Haemorrhages  enfue  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  body,  ,and  the  patients  frequently  die 
of  an  apoplexy  ;  though  in  fome  the  difeafe  degene¬ 
rates  into  an  incurable  dropfy  ;  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  inftances  of  fome  who  have  died  of  the  dropiy 
after  the  jaundice  itfelf  had  been  totally  removed. 

Caufes,  As  the  jaundice  confifls  in  a  duruiion  oi 
the  bile  throughout  the  whole  fyftem,  it  thence  fol¬ 
lows,  that  whatever  may  favour  the  diffufion  is  alio  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  jaundice.  Many  de¬ 
putes  have  arifen  concerning  the  manner  in  winch  the 
bile  is  reforbed  into  the  blood  ;  but  it  is  now.generally 
agreed  that  it  is  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  biliary  du&s.  Hence,  a  jaundice 
may  arife  from  any  thing  obftru&ing  the  p adage  of 
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the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  or  from  any  thing  which 
alters  the  date  of  the  lymphatics  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  capable  of  abforbing  the  bile  in  its  na¬ 
tural  Hate.  Hence  the  jaundice  may  arife  from  fcirrhi 
of  the  liver  or  other  vifeera  preffing  upon  the  biliary 
du&s,  and  obilrufting  the  paflage  of  the  bile  ;  from 
flatus  diftending  the  duodenum,  and  {hutting  up  the 
entrance  of  the  duaus  communis  choledochus  into  it  ; 
from  the  fame  orifice  being  plugged  up  by  vifcid  bile, 
or  other  lordes  ;  but  by  far  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of 
jaundice  is  the  formation  of  calculi,  or  more  properly 
biliary  concretions  :  for  although  they  were  long  con- 
fidered  as  being  of  a  calcareous  nature,  yet  more  accu¬ 
rate  experiments  have  now  demonftrated,  that  they  con- 
: 
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fift  principally  of  a  febaceous  matter;  accordingly,  while  ISerus. 
they  are  fo  light  as  to  fwim  in  water,  they  are  alfo •r~~> 
highly  inflammable.  Thefe  are  found  of  almoft  all 
fizes,  from  that  of  a  fmall  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  or 
bigger  :  they  are  of  different  colours  :  and  fometimes 
appear  as  if  formed  in  the  inward  part  by  cryftalliza- 
tion,  but  of  lamellae  on  the  outer  part ;  though  fome¬ 
times  the  outward  part  is  covered  with  rough  and 
fliining  cryftals,  while  the  inward  part  is  lamellated. 

Thefe  enter  into  the  biliary  du&s,  and  obftruft  them, 
caufing  a  jaundice,  with  violent  pain  for  fome  time 
and  which  can  be  cured  by  no  means  till  the  concretion 
is  either  paffed  entirely  through  the  du&us  communis 
or  returned  into  the  gall-bladder.  Sometimes,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  celebrated  phyficians,  the  jaundice  is 
occafioned  by  fpafmodic  conftri&ions  of  the  biliary 
du&s  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  and  it  is  not  yet 

afeertained  whether  thefe  du&s  are  capable  of  being 

affected  by  fpafm  or  not,  as  the  exiftence  of  mufcular 
fibres  in  them  has  not  with  certainty  been  difeovered. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  violent  fits  of  paf- 
fion  have  often  produced  jaundice,  fometimes  tempora¬ 
ry,  but  frequently  permanent.  This  has  been  by  iome 
deemed  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  fpafmodic  contraftion 
of  the  du&s  ;  but  their  opponents  fuppofe,  that  the 
agitation  occafioned  by  the  paffion  might  pufti  for¬ 
ward  fome  biliary  concretion  into  a  narrow  part  of  the 
du&,  by  which  means  a  jaundice  would  certainly  be 
produced,  till  the  concretion  was  either  driven  back¬ 
ward  or  forward  into  the  duodenum  altogether.  But 
even  fuppofing  the  du&s  themfelves  to  be  incapable  of 
fpafm,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  a  fpafm  of 
tlie  iriteftines  biliary  concretions  may  be  retained  in 
the  du&s  ;  and  indeed  it  is  principally  where  the  du& 
entering  obliquely  into  the  inteftine  torms  as  it  were  a 
fpecies  of  valve  that  thefe  concretions  are  retained. 

In  a  very  relaxed  ftate  of  the  body  there  is  alfo  an 
abforption  of  the  bile,  as  in  the  yellow  fever  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  in  all  putrid  diforders  there  is  a  kind  of  yellowifh 
tin&  over  the  fkin,  though  much  lefs  than  in  the  true 
jaundice.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  in  thefe  disor¬ 
ders  there  is  ufnally  an  increafed  fecretion  of  bile, 
commonly  of  a  thinner  confidence  than  in  a  healthy 
ftate,  while  the  orifices  of  the  lymphatics  are  probably 
enlarged,  and  thus  ready  to  abforb  a  fluid  fomewhat 
thicker  than  what  they  ought  to  take  up  in  a  liealt  ij 
ftate  ;  but  thefe  diforders  are  of  fhort  duration  in  coin- 
parifon  with  the  real  jaundice,  which  fometimes  lalls 
for  many  years.  Thefe  affe&ious,  however,  cannot 
with  propriety  in  any  cafe  be  confidered  as  real  m- 
ftances  of  jaundice  ;  for,  to  conftitute  that  difeafe  bile 
muft  not  only  be  prefent  in  the  blood,  but  wanting  in 

the  alimentary  canal.  r  „  . 

It  is  obfervable,  that  women  are  more  fubjett  to 
jaundice  than  men,  which  probably  anfes  from  their 
more  fedentary  life  ;  for  this,  together  with  fome  of 
the  depreffmg  paffions  of  the  mind,  are  found  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  acceilion  of  the  difeafe,  it  not  abfolutely  to 
produce  it.  Pregnant  women  alfo  are  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  jaundice,  which  goes  off  after  their  de- 

hStFrornops.  As  jaundice  may  arife  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes,  fome  of  which  cannot  be  difeovered  du¬ 
ring  the  patient’s  life,  tlie  prognolis  muft  on  this  ac¬ 
count  be  very  uncertain.  The  only  cafes  which  adim^ 
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Impetigines  0f  a  cure  are  thofe  depending  upon  biliary  concretions, 

“-"v - '  or  obftrudions  of  the  biliary  duds  by  vilcid  bile  ;  for 

the  concretions  are  feldom  of  fuch  a  hze  that  the 
duds  will  not  let  them  pafs  through,  though  frequent¬ 
ly  not  without  extreme  pain.  Indeed  this  pain,  though 
fo  violent,  and  almofl  intolerable  to  the  fick  perfon, 
affords  the  beft  prognofis  ;  as  the  phyfician  may  rea¬ 
dily  affure  his  patient  that  there  is  great  hope  of 
his  being  relieved  from  it.  The  coming  on  of  a  gentle 
diarrhoea,  attended  with  bilious  flools,  together  with 
the  ceffation  of  pain,  are  figns  of  the  difeafe  being 
cured.  We  are  not,  however,  always  to  conclude,  be- 
caufe  the  difeafe  is  not  attended  with  acute  pain,  that 
it  is  therefore  incurable  ;  for  frequently  the  paffage  of 
a  concretion  through  the  biliary  duels  is  accompanied 
only  with  a  fenfation  of  flight  uneafmefs. 

Cure .  The  great  objed  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure 
of  jaundice  is  unqueflionably  the  removal  of  the  caufe 
which  obflruds  the  paffage  of  bile  into  the  inteflines  : 
But  before  this  can  be  accomplifhed,  pradices  are  of¬ 
ten  neceffary  for  alleviating  urgent  fymptoms  ;  which 
may  be  done  fometimes  by  fupplying  the  want  of  bile 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  fometimes  by  affording  an 
exit  for  bilious  matter  from  the  general  mafs  of  blood, 
but  moff  frequently  by  obviating  the  effeds  of  diflen- 
tion  and  obftrudion  to  the  circulation  in  the  fyflem  of 
the  liver. 

The  meafures  to  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  the 
obftrudion  muff  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  obftruding  caufe. 

When  the  jaundice  arifes  from  indurated  fwellings 
or  feirrhi  of  the  vifeera,  it  is  abfolutely  incurable  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  thefe  cannot  always  be  difeovered,  the 
phyfician  ought  to  proceed  in  every  cafe  of  jaundice  as 
if  it  arofe  from  calculi.  The  indications  here  are,  I.  To 
diffolve  the  concretions;  and,  2.  To  prevent  their  for¬ 
mation  a  fecond  time.  But  unhappily  the  medical 
art  has  not  yet  afforded  a  folvent  for  biliary  concre¬ 
tions.  They  cannot  even  be  diffolved  when  tried  out 
of  the  body  either  by  acids  or  alkalis,  or  any  thing 
but  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
and  thefe  fubifances  are  by  far  too  irritating  to  be 
given  in  fufficient  quantity  to  affed  a  concretion  in 
the  biliary  duds.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  difeafes 
©f  the  liver  are  much  more  difficult  to  cure  than  thofe 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  becaufe  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  there  is  in  getting  at  the  part  affeded,  and  the 
tedious  and  round-about  paffage  the  blood  hath  to  it., 
The  juice  of  common  grafs  has  indeed  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  fpecific  in  the  jaundice,  but  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  Gliffon  obferves,  that  black  cattle 
are  fubjed  to  biliary  concretions  when  fed  with  hay 
or  dried  ftraw  in  winter,  but  are  cured  by  the  fuccu- 
lent  grafs  in  the  fpring;  and  Van  Swieten  tells  a  ftrange 

Iftory  of  a  man  who  cured  himfelf  of  the  jaundice  by 
living  almofl  entirely  on  grafs,  of  which  lie  devoured 
fuch  quantities,  that  the  farmers  were  wont  to  drive 
him  out  of  their  fields  ;  but  other  praditioners  have 
by  no  means  found  this  in  any  degree  effedual.  The 
only  method  of  cure  now  attempted  in  the  jaundice  is 
to  expel  the  concretion  into  the  inteflines  ;  for  which 
vomits  and  exercife  are  the  principal  medicines.  The 
former  are  ;uftly  reckoned  the  moft  efficacious  medi¬ 
cines,  as  they  powerfully  ffiake  all  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  vifeera  j  and  thus  tend  to  difiodge  any  ob- 
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ftruding  matter  that  may  be  contained  in  them.  But  februs. 
if  there  be  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  vomits  muft'  ’V"  * 

not  be  exhibited  till  bleeding  has  been  premifed.  We 
muft  alfo  proceed  with  caution  if  the  pain  be  very 
fharp  ;  for  in  all  cafes  where  the  difeafe  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  allay  it  by 
opiates  before  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic.  There  is 
alfo  danger,  that,  by  a  continued  ufe  of  vomits,  a  con¬ 
cretion  which  is  too  large  to  pafs,  may  be  fo  imparled 
in  the  duds,  that  it  cannot  even  be  returned  into  the 
gall-bladder,  which  would  otherwife  have  happened. 

In  all  cafes,  therefore,  if  no  relief  follows  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  fecond  or  third  emetic,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  forbear  their  farther  ufe  for  fome  time. 

Of  all  kinds  of  exercife,  that  of  riding  on  horfeback 
is^  moft  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  difeafe.  It  ope¬ 
rates  in  the  fame  manner  with  vomits,  namely,  by  the 
concuffion  it  gives  to  the  vifeera  ;  and  therefore  the 
cautions  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  vomits 
are  alfo  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  riding. 
Cathartics  alfo  may  be  of  fervice,  by  clean fing  the 
prim<£  via,  and  foliciting  a  difeharge  of  the  bile  into 
the  inteflines  ;  but  they  mufl  not  be  of  too  draftic  a 
nature,  elfe  they  may  produce  incurable  obftrudions, 
by  bringing  forward  concretions  that  are  too  large 
to  pafs.  Anodynes  and  the  warm  bath  are  fervice-- 
able  by  their  relaxing  quality  ;  and  there  can  be  no . 
doubt,  that,  from  ailing  as  powerful  antifpafmodics, 
they  often  give  an  opportunity  for  the  difeharge  of 
concretions  by  very  flight  caufes,  when  they  would 
otherwife  be  firmly  retained.  Soap  has  been  fuppofed 
to  do  fervice  as  a  folvent  ;  but  this  is  now  found  to 
be  a  miflake,  and  it  ads  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  re¬ 
laxant  or  as  a  gentle  purgative. 

But  when  all  means  of  relief  fail,  as  in  cafes  of  feir- 
rhus,  we  can  then  only  attempt  to  palliate  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  and  preferve  the  patient’s  life  as  long  as  poffible. 

This  is  bell  accomplifhed  by  diuretics  ;  for  thus  a  great 
quantity  of  bilious  matter  is  evacuated,  and  the  fyflem 
is  freed  from  the  bad  confequences  which  enfue  on  its 
flagnation  in  the  habit.  But  even  this  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  common  evacuation  by  flool  ;  nor  can  all 
the  attempts  to  fupply  the  want  of  bile  in  the  inteflines 
by  bitters  and  other  flomachics  reflore  the  patient  to 
his  wonted  appetite  and  vigour.  If  the  pain  be  very 
violent,  we  mufl  on  all  occafions  have  recourfe  to 
opiates  ;  or  if  the  blood  has  acquired  a  tendency  to 
diffolution,  it  mufl  be  counteraded  by  proper  anti- 
feptics. 

If  the  difeafe  goes  off,  its  return  muft  be  prevented 
by  a  courfe  of  tonic  medicines,  particularly  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  and  antifeptics  :  but  we  can  by  no  means  be 
certain  that  the  jaundice  will  not  return,  and  that  at 
any  interval ;  for  there  may  be  a  number  of  concre¬ 
tion  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  though  one  hath  palled, 
another  may  very  quickly  follow,  and  produce  a  new 
fit  of  jaundice  ;  and  thus  fome  people  have  continued 
to  be  affeded  with  the  diftemper,  at  fhort  intervals, 
during  life. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  mercury  has  been  lately  recom¬ 
mended  as  exceedingly  efficacious  in  diforders  of  the 
liver,  efpecially  thofe  which  follow  intermitting  and 
remitting  fevers.  Dr  Monro,  in  his  Obfervations  on 
the  means  of  preferving  the  health  of  foldiers,  acquaints 
us,  that  he  has  feen  fome  ideric  cafes  which, he  thought,. 

received 
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Impetigmes  received  benefit  from  taking  a  few  grains  of  mercurius 
'  child s  at  night,  and  a  purge  next  morning  ;  and  this 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a-week. 

Infants  are  fubjeCl  to  a  temporary  jaundice,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  gum ,  foon  after  birth,  the  caufe  of 
which  is  not  well  underftood.  It  differs  remarkably 
from  the  common  jaundice  ;  as,  in  the  latter,  the  dif- 
eafc  is  firfl:  discoverable  in  the  white  of  the  eyes  ;  but 
though  the  fkin  of  infants  in  the  gum  is  all  over  yel¬ 
low,  their  eyes  always  remain  clear.  The  diforder 
goes  off  fpontaneouily,  or  by  the  ufe  of  a  gentle  pur¬ 
gative  or  two. 
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CLASS  IV.  LOCALES. 

Vitia,  Sauv.  Ckifa  I.  Lin.  Oafs  XI.  V og.  Clafs  X. 

Sag.  Clafs  I. 

Plagae,  Sag.  Clafs  II. 

Morbi  organici  AuClorum. 

Order  I.  DYSiESTHESIiE. 

Dyfrcfthefiae,  Sattv.  Clafs  VI.  Ord.  I.  Sag .  Clafs  IX. 

Ord.  I. 

Genus  XCII.  CALIGO. 

The  Cataract*. 

Caligo,  Sauv.  gen.  153.  Fog.  288.  Sag.  gen.  259. 

CataraCla,  Lin.  109. 

A  cataraft  is  an  obftru&ion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubflance  which  either  di- 
mini  (lies  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  an  opacity  in  the  cryflalline  humour.  In  a 
recent  or  beginning  catarafty  the  fame  medicines  are 
to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  feretia  ;  and  they  will  fome- 
times  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and 
the  cataract  becomes  firm,  it  mufl  be  couched,  or  ra¬ 
ther  extracted  ;  for  which  operation,  fee  Surgery. — 
Dr  Buchan  fays  he  has  refolved  a  recent  cataraCt  by 
giving  the  patient  fome  purges  with  calomel,  keeping 
a  poultice  of  frefh  hemlock  conftantly  upon  the  eye, 
and  a  perpetual  blifter  on  the  neck. 

There  is,  however,  but  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
thefe  practices  will  frequently  fucceed.  A  refolution 
can  only  be  effeCted  here  by  an.  abforption  of  the 
opaque  matter  ;  and  where  this  is  poffible,  there  is 
perhaps  a  better  chance  of  its  being  effeCted  by  the 
agency  of  the  eleCiric  fluid  than  by  any  other  means. 
For  this  purpofe  ele&ricity  is  chiefly  applied  under 
the  form  of  the  eledric  aura ,  as  it  has  been  called  ;  but 
even  this  is  very  rarely  fuccefsful. 

Genus  XCIII.  AMAUROSIS. 

The  Gutta  Serena. 

Amaurofis,  Sauv.  gen.  1 55*  Lin.  110.  Fog.  238. 

Sag.  261. 

Amblyopia,  Lin .  108.  Fog.  236. 

A  gutta  feretia  is  an  abolition  of  the  fight  without 
any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes.  In  every  cafe 
it  depends  on  an  affe&ion  of  fome  part  of  the  optic 
nerve.  But  the  affeCtions  which  may  produce  this 
difeafe  are  of  different  kinds.  When  it  is  owing  to  a 
decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit 


of  a  cure  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a  compreffion  Amaurofis, 
of  the  nerves  by  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  be  in  ^ 

fome  meafure  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  body  mufl  be  kept  open  with 
the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young, 
and  of  a  fanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Clipping 
with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe.  A  running  at  the  nofe  may  be 
promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating  powders,  &c. 

But  the  moft  likely  means  of  relieving  the  patient, 
are  iflues  or  blifters  kept  open  for  a  long  time  011  the 
.back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the 
neck ;  which  have  been  known  to  reftore  fight  even  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  for  a  conflderable  time  loft. — Should 
thefe  fail,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  a  mercurial  faliva- 
tion;  or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the  purpofe  better, 
tz  grains  of  the  corrolive  fublimate  mercury  may  be 
diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  and 
a  table  fpoonful  of  it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half 
a  pint  of  the  decoCtion  of  farfaparilla  after  it.— Of 
late  electricity  has  been  much  celebrated  as  efficacious, 
when  no  other  thing  could  do  fervice  ;  and  here  it  has 
in  fome  degree  the  lame-chance  ‘of  fuccefs  as  in  other 
cafes  of  infenfibility,  depending  on  an  affeCtion  of  the 
nerves,  in  fome  of  which  it  has  certainly  in  particular 
cafes  been  of  ufe* 

In  the  arrtaurofis,  Dr  Porterfield  obferves,  that  it  is 
of  the  utmoil  confequence  to  know  of  how  long  Hand¬ 
ing  the  difeafe  has  been  ;  which  is  not  always  eafily 
done  if  one  eye  only  be  affeCted.  This  is  a  very  effen- 
tial  point  ;  becaufe  an  amaurofis  of  long  Handing  is  al¬ 
together  incurable.  Mr  Boyle  mentions  the  cafe  of  a 
man  who  had  a  cataraCl  for  feveral  years  without  know¬ 
ing  it  himfelf,  though  others  did.  He  difeovered  it 
at  laft  by  happening  to  rub  his  found  eye,  and  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  himfelf  in  the  dark.  When  a  perfon 
therefore  has  a  gutta  ferena  only  in  one  of  the  eyes,  he 
may  think  that  the  eye  has  but  lately  loft  the  power  of 
light;  though  this  perhaps  has  been  the  cafe  for  feveral 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  imagine  that  a  recent 
difeafe  of  this  kind  is  really  of  long  Handing.  But  by  in¬ 
quiring  at  what  time  he  firfl  became  fubjeCl  to  mif- 
takes  in  all  a&ions  that  require  the  diflance  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  diflinguifhed,  as  in  pouring  liquor  into  a  glafs, 
fnuffing  a  candle,  threading  a  needle,  we  may  difeover 
the  age  of  the  difeafe,  and  thence  be  affifled  to  form 
a  more  jult  prognoflic  with  refpeCt  to  its  cure.  Dr 
Porterfield  gives  an  inftance  of  his  conjeCturing  in  this 
manner  concerning  the  cafe  of  a  young  lady  who  had 
difeovered  a  lofs  of  fight  in  one  of  her  eyes  only  the  # 
day  before.  The  difeafe  was  thought  to  be  of  long 
Handing  ;  but  as  the  DoCtor  found  that  the  had  only 
been  fubjeCt  to  miftakes  of  the  kind  above  mentioned 
for  about  a  month,  he  drew  a  favourable  prognoflic, 
and  the  difeafe  was  cured. 


Genus  XCIV.  DYSOPIA. 

Depraved  F IS  tote. 

Amblyopia,  Sauv.' gen.  154.  Sag.  258. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  referred  to  this  genus  by 
Dr  Cullen,  viz. 

1.  Dyfopia  Tenebrarum  ;  2.  Dyfopia  Luminis. — 
The  former  of  thefe  is  properly  the  nyftalopia>  or  night- 
blindnefs,  of  ancient  authors.  But  amongft  both  the 

Greek 
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to  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  there  is  a  diredl  oppofition 
in  the  ufe  of  this  word  nyctalopia  ;  fome  faying  it  fig- 
nifies  u  thofe  who  cannot  tee  by  night/’  and  others  ex- 
prefs  by  it  u  thofe  who  cannot  fee  during  the  day,  but 
during  the  night” — The  difference  in  the  account  of 
this  diforder,  as  to  its  appearing  in  the  night  or  in 
the  day,  is  reconciled  by  confidering*  it  as  of  the  in¬ 
termitting  kind  :  the  difference  then  will  confifl  in  the 
different  times  of  its  approach  ;  fo  it  may  be  called  pe¬ 
riodical  blindnefs.  Intermittents  appearing  in  a  variety 
of  modes,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  bark  in  fome  in- 
flances  of  this  fort  of  blindnefs,  both  favour  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  being  an  intermittent  difeafe  of  the  eyes  ; 
and  this  view  has  accordingly  been  taken  of  it  by  fome 
late  writers,  particularly  in  fome  papers  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Medical  Obfervations,  and  Medical  Tranfadlions. 

3.  Dyfopia  Proximorum  ( Prejbytia),  or  the  defedl 
of  thofe  who  fee  only  at  too  great  defiance .  4.  Dyfo¬ 

pia  Dissitorum  / Myopia ),  orthedefedl  of  thofe  who 
are  JJjortfghted . — Thefe  are  diforders  which  depend  on 
the  original  flru&ure  or  figure  of  the  eye,  therefore 
admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconveniences  arifing  from 
them  may,  however,  be  in  fome  meafure  remedied  by 
the  help  of  proper  glaffes.  The  former  requires  the 
aid  of  a  convex,  and  the  latter  of  a  concave  glafs. 

5.  Dyfopia  Lateralis;  a  defedl  by  which  objedfs 
cannot  be  viewed  diflindlly  but  in  an  oblique  pofition. 
— Thus,  in  viewing  an  object  placed  on  the  left,  they 
,  turn  their  face  and  eyes  to  the  right,  and  vice  verfa .— 
This  diforder  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  both 
natural  and  accidental*  fome  of  which  admit  of  no  re¬ 
medy.  If  it  be  occafioned  by  a  partial  adhefion  of  the 
eyelids,  the  hand'  of  the  furgeon  is  required  :  if  by  a 
tranfverfe  pofition  of  the  pupil,  fome  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  is  neceflary.  If  it  be  owing  to  an  albugo  co¬ 
vering  part  of  the  pupil,  or  to  a  film  rendering  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea  opaque,  the  remedies  for  thefe  af* 
fedlions  are  to  be  here  applied. 

Genus  XCV.  PSEUDOBEEPSIS. 

Imaginary  Vision  of  Objedls  which  do  not  exifl. 

Suffufio,  Sattv.  gen.  217.  Sag.  329. 

Phantafma,  Lin.  73;  Sag .  289. 

This  very  often  takes  place  when  the  body  is  dif- 
eafed,  and  then  the  patient  is  faid  to  be  delirious. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  thefe  cafes,  it  does  not  amount 
to  delirium  ;  but  the  perfon  imagines  he  fees  gnats  or 
other  infedls  flying  before  his  eyes  ;  or  fometimes,  that 
every  thing  he  looks  at  has- black  fpots  in  it,  which 
laft  is  a  veiy  dangerous  fign.  Sometimes  alfo  fparks 
of  fire  appear  before  the  eyes  ;  which  appearances  are 
not  to  be  difregarded,  as  they  frequently  precede  apo¬ 
plexy  or  epilepfy.  Sometimes,  however,  people  have 
been  affedled  in  this  manner  during  life  without  feel¬ 
ing  any  other  inconvenience.  Such,  a  diforder  can 
rarely  if  ever  be  cured. 

Genus  XCVI.  DYSECCEA. 

Deafness ,  or  Difficulty  of  Hearing. 

Genus  XCVII.  PARACUSIS. 

Depravation  of  Hearing . 

Paracufis*  Saw.  gen.  159.  Sag.  265. 

Syrigmus,  Sauv.  gen.  219.  Sag.  231.. 


The  fundlions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds 
ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hear-' 
ing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceflive  noife  ;  violent 
colds  in  the  head  ;  fevers  ;  hard  wax,  or  other  fub- 
fiances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear ;  too  great  a 
degree  of  moifhire  or  drynefs  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is 
very  often  the  effect  of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to 
moll  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is 
owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the  flrudture  or  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  the  cafe  it  admits 
of  no  cure  ;  and  the  unhappy  perfon  not  only  conti¬ 
nues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife  dumb,  for  life. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effedl  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.- 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  applied  to  the  head,  tho 
patient  mufl  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  night  ;  he  fhould  likewife  take  fome  gen¬ 
tle  purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them' 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water  at  bedtime.  When 
deafnefs  is  the  effedl  of  a  fever,  it  generally  goes  oft 
after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceed  from  dry 
wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  drop¬ 
ping  oil  into  them  ;  afterwards  they  mufl  be  fyringed 
with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which, 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  or  tindlure  of  afafoetida, 
may  be  mixed  together,  and  a  few  drops  of  it  put  into 
the  ear  every  night  at  bedtime,  flopping  them  after* 
wtfrds  with  a  little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inflead  of 
oil,  put  a  fmall  flice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear, 
which  is  faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well.— When 
the  ears  abound  with  moiflure,  it  may  be  drained  off 
by  an  iffue  01 *  feton,  which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the. 
affedled  parts  as  poffible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  gall 
of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  in¬ 
to  the  ear  others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary  water  and 
fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber  and  mufk  ; . 
and  Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known  hardnefs  of 
hearing  cured  by  putting  a  grain  or  two  of  mufk  in¬ 
to  the  ear  with  cotton  wool.  Where,  however,  an 
application  with  confiderable  flimulant  power  is  necef- 
fary,  camphorated  oil,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  volatile  alkaline  fpirit*  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  befl.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  begin  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  alkali,  increafing  it  as  the  ear  is  found 
to  bear  it.  In  fome  inftances,  where  deafnefs  depends 
on  a  date  of  infenfibility  in  the  nerves,  electricity,  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  form  either  of  fparks  or  of  the 
eledtric  aura,  has  been  employed  with  great  fuccefs. 
But  thefe  and  other  applications  mufl  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of  fer- 
vice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they 
do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tam¬ 
pered  with  ;  they  are  tender  organs,  and  require  a  very 
delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we  would  chief¬ 
ly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is  to  keep  the  head  warm. 
Trom  whatever  caufe  this  diforder  proceeds,  this  is  al¬ 
ways  proper ;  and  more  benefit  has  often  been  derived 
from  it  alone,  in  the  mod  obflinate  cafes  of  deafnefs, 
than  from  any  medicines  whatever. 

Genus • 
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Genus  XCVIII.  ANOSMIA. 

Defeft  of  Smelling. 

Anofmia,  Sauv.  gen.  156.  Lin.  113.  Vcg.  248. 

Sag .  262. 

Caufes.  Morbid  affeaions  in  the  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
may  be  confidered  with  refpeft  to  their  caufes,  as  ant¬ 
ing  from  one  of  two  fources  ;  either  from  fome  orga¬ 
nic  affedion  of  the  parts  here  principally  concerned, 
or  from  a  mere  atonic  ftate  of  the  parts  without  any 
obvious  affe&ion.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  di- 
minilhed  or  deftroyed  by  various  difeafes  of  the  parts  ; 
as,  the  moillure,  drynefs,  inflammation  or  fuppuration 
of  that  membrane  which  lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe 
commonly  called  the  olfaBory  membrane;  the  compref- 
fion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome 
fault  in  the  brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A  defed,  or 
too  great  a  degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpongy 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead, 

See.  may  like  wife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It 
mav  alfo  be  injured  by  a  colledion  of  fetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from 
them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenle  ot 
fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

Cure.  When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moillure,  alter 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation  and  coagulate  the  thin  {harp  ferum  may 
be  applied  ;  as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour, 
camphire  diffolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  va¬ 
pours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and  ben¬ 
jamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the.  nofe  and 
mouth.  For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram, 
mixed  with  oil  of  amber,  and  anifeed  ;  or  a  fternuta- 
tory  of  calcined  white  vitriol,  12  grains  of  which  may 
be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram-water  and  fil¬ 
trated.  The  fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  thrown 
upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  nollrils  is  likewife 
of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obftruclions, 

Sec. 

If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
(lreffed  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the 
pain  be  very  great,  a  little  laudanum  may  be  added. 
If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without 
mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of  the  corroiive 
fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as  direded  in  the 
putta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be  waftied 
with  it ;  and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received 
up  the  nollrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert  or  want  fti- 
mulating,  volatile  falts,  ilrong  fnuffs,  and  other  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe. 
The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  baliarn 
of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  of  the  oil  of 

amb6r'  Genus  XCIX.  AGEUSTIA. 

Defed  of  Testing. 

Ageuftia,  Sauv.  gen.  1 5 7* 

Ageullia,  Lin.  114- 
Apogeufis,  Vog .  449. 

Caufe.  This  difeafe  alfo  may  arife  either  frorn  an 
organic  affection,  or  an  atonic  ftate  of  the  parts.  The 
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tafte  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus,  Ageuftia. 
aphtha:,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue  »  ’ 

it  may  be  depraved  by  a  fault  of  the  ialiva,  which, 
being  difcliarged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame  fen- 
fation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes  had  really 
a  bad  tafte  ;  or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  inju¬ 
ries  done  to  tfie  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of 
tailing  or  fmelling  than  obftinate  colds,  efpeciall) 
thofe  which  affed  the  head. 

Cure.  When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mu¬ 
cus,  &c.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  feraped,  and  fre¬ 
quently  wafhed  with  a  mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and 
honey,  or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is 
vitiated,  which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  feveis  or 
other  difeafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure 
of  this  fymptom.  To  relieve  it,  however,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  following  pradices  may  be  of  ufe  :  if  there 
be  a  bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits, 
purges,  and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile  :  what 
is  called  a  nidorous  tap,  arifing  from  putrid  humours, 
is  correded  by  the  juice  of  citrous,  oranges,  and  other 
acids  :  a  fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors :  an  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abforb- 
ents  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter-ftiells,  fait 

of  wormwood,  &c.  .  .  .  , 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  the 
organs  of  tafte  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of  horfe- 
radilh,  or  other  ilimulating  fubitances,  will  help  to 
recover  it. 

Genus  C.  ANAESTHESIA.  3«7 

Defed  of  the  Senfe  of  Feeling. 

Sauv.  gen.  161.  Lin.  218.  Fog.  267. 

Caufes,  &c.  This  fenfe  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftruds  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching, 
aspreffure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be 
hurt  by  too  great  a  degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the 
nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf- 
fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a  tenfion  of  it,  or  it 
is  too  delicate.  Whatever  diforders  the  fundions  ot 
the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching. 

Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  fame  general 
caufes  as  palfy  and  apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the 
fame  method  of  treatment. 

In  a  (labor,  or  defed  of  touching,  which  anfes 
from  an  obftrudion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  pa¬ 
tient  muft  firft  be  purged  ;  afterwards  fuch  medicines 
as  excite  the  adion  of  the  nerves,  or  Annulate  the  fy- 
ftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  fpint  ot 
hart  {horn,  either  by  itfelf  or  combined  with  effential 
oils,  horfe  radifh,  &c.  may  be  taken  mwardly  i  the 
difordered  parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequent  y 
rubbed  with  frefh  nettles  or  fp.nt  of  fid 
Blifters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will  1 
wife  be  of  ufe;  and  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 

Order  II.  DYSOREXUE.  3« 

Sect.  I.  APPETITUS  ERRONEI. 

Morofitates.  Sauv.  Clafs  VIII.  Order  II.  Sag. 

Clafs  XIII.  Order  II.  Pathetici, 
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Pathetic!,  Lin.  Clafs  V.  Order  II, 

Hyperaeilhefes,  Fog .  Clafs  VII. 

Genus  CL  BULIMIA. 

Insatiable  Hunger ,  or  Canine  Appetite . 

Bulimia,  Sauv*  gen.  223.  Lin .  79.  Sag.  gen.  335. 
Bulimus,  Z7^.  296. 

Addephagia,  Fog.  297. 

Cynorexia,  Fog .  298. 

This  difeafe  is  commonly  owing  to  fome  fault  in 
the  flomach,  by  which  the  aliments  are  thrown  out 
too  foon  ;  and  unlefs  the  perfon  he  indulged  in  his 
defire  for  eating,  he  frequently  falls  into  fainting  fits. 
Sometimes  it  is  attended  with  fuch  a  Hate  of  the  fto- 
mach,  that  the  aliment  is  rejected  by  vomit  almoft  im¬ 
mediately  after  being  fwallowed  ;  after  which  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  food  returns  as  violent  as  ever.  But  there 
are  many  circumftances  which  feem  to  render  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  more  frequently  arifes  from  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  fecretcd  fluid  poured  into  the  flo- 
mach,  by  means  of  which  the  aliment  is  difiolved. 
When  the  activity  of  this  fluid  is  morbidly  increafed, 
It  will  both  produce  too  fudden  a  folutiqn  of  the  folid 
aliment,  and  likewife  operate  as  a  powerful  and  pecu- 
liar  ftimulus  to  the  flomach,  giving  an  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion,  fimilar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  natural  hun¬ 
ger.  Such  things  are  proper  for  the  cure  as  may 
enable  the  flomach  to  perform  its  office  :  chaly- 
beates  and  other  tonics  will  generally  be  proper. 
In  fome,  brandy  drunk  in  a  morning  has  been  ufe- 
ful ;  and  frequent  fmoking  tobacco  has  relieved  others. 
Oil,  fat  meat,  pork,  opiates,  and  in  fliort  every 
vthing  which  in  a  found  perfon  would  be  moft  apt 
to  pall  the  appetite,  may  alfo  be  ufed  as  tem¬ 
porary  expedients,  but  cannot  be  expe&ed  to  perform 
a  cure.  In  fome,  the  pylorus  has  been  found  too 
large  ;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  mull  have  been  in¬ 
curable. 

Genus  CII.  POLYDIPSIA. 

Excessive  Thirst . 

Polydipfia,  Sauv.  gen.  224.  Lin.  80.  Fog.  275, 
336- 

This  is  almoft  always  fymptomatic  ;  and  occurs  in 
fever,  dropfy,  fluxes,  &c»  The  cure  is  very  generally 
obtained  only  by  the  removal  of  the  primary  difeafe  ; 
and  it  is  belt  palliated  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
diluents  :  But  when  thefe  are  contraindicated,  it  may 
often  be  fuccefsfully  obviated  by  fuch  articles  taken 
into  the  mouth  as  have  effect  in  augmenting  the  flow 
of  faliva. 

Genus  CIII.  PICA. 

Longing ,  or  Falfe  Appetite . 

Pica,  Sauii.  gen.  222.  Sag .  334. 

Citta,  Lin.  78. 

Allotriophagia,  Fog.  299. 

Malacia,  Fog.  300. 

The  pica  is  alfo  very  generally  fymptomatic  of 
other  difeafes,  us  of  worms,  chlorofis,  pregnancy,  &c. ; 
■und  is  therefore  chiefly  to  be  combated  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  primary  affection.  It  may,  however,  be 
obferved,  that  peculiar  longings  occurring  in  certain  dif- 
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eafes,  as  for  example  in  fevers,  often  point  out  a  na¬ 
tural  cure.  The  indulgence  of  fuch  appetites  to  a 
moderate  degree  is  feldom  productive  of  any  incon¬ 
venience,  and  often  followed  by  the  beft  confequences. 
Hence  there  are  fome  practitioners  who  think  that 
fuch  craving  fhould  very  generally  be  indulged ;  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  patient  can  affign  no  reafon  what¬ 
ever  for  fuch  particular  longings,  but  is  merely 
prompted  by  an  uncommon  and  inexplicable  defire. 

Genus  CIV.  SATYRIASIS. 

Satyriafis,  Sauv .  gen.  228*  Lin.  81.  Sag*  340. 

Saiyriajis  is  a  violent  defire  of  venery  in  men, 
even  fo  that  reafon  is  depraved  by  it.  The  pulfe  is 
quick,  and  the  breathing  fhort ;  the  patient  is  fleeplefs, 
thirfty,  and  loathes  his  food  ;  the  urine  is  evacuated 
with  difficulty,  and  a  fever  foon  comes  on.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms,  however,  are  probably  not  fo  much  the  confe- 
quence  of  fatyriafis,  as  merely  concomitant  effeCls  re- 
fulting  from  the  fame’  caufe.  And  indeed  this  affec¬ 
tion  is  moft  frequently  the  concomitant  of  a  certain 
modification  of  infanity.  The  nature  and  caufe  of 
this  affeCtion  are  in  moft  inflances  very  little  afcertain- 
ed  ;  but  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  treat¬ 
ment,  it  agrees  very  much  with  the  affedtion  next  to 
be  mentioned,  which,  of  the  two,  is  the  moft  common 
occurrence. 

Genus  CV.  NYMPHOMANIA. 

Furor  Uterinus . 

Nymphomania,  Sauv*  229.  Sag.  341. 

Satyriafis,  Lin.  81. 

The  furor  uterinus  is  in  moft  inflances  either  a 
fpecies  of  madnefs,  or  an  high  degree  of  hyllerics. 
Its  immediate  caufe  is  a  preternatural  irritabilitity 
of  the  uterus  and  pudenda  of  women  (to  whom  the 
diforder  is  proper),  or  an  unufual  acrimony  of  the 
fluids  in  thefe  parts. — Its  prefence  is  known  by  the 
wanton  behaviour  of  the  patient  :  (he  fpeaks  and 
a£ts  with  unreftrained  obfcenity  ;  and,  as  the  dif¬ 
order  increafes,  fhe  fcolds,  cries,  and  laughs,  by 
turns.  While  reafon  is  retained,  fhe  is  filent,  and 
feems  melancholy,  but  her  eyes  difcover  an  unufual 
wantonnefs.  The  fymptoms  are  better  and  worfe  un¬ 
til  the  great  eft  degree  of  the  diforder  approaches,  and 
then  by  every  word  and  aCtion  her  condition  is  too 
manifefh — In  the  beginning  a  cure  may  be  hoped  for ; 
but,  if  it  continue,  it  degenerates  into  a  mania. — In 
order  to  the  cure,  bloodletting  is  commonly  had  re- 
courfe  to  in  proportion  to  the  patient’s  flrength. 
Camphor,  in  dofes  of  15  or  20  grains,  with  nitre, 
and  fmall  dofes  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  fhould  be 
repeated  at  proper  intervals.  Some  venture  to  give 
cerufa  acetata  in  dofes  from  three  to  five  grains.  Be- 
fides  bleeding,  cooling  purges  fhould  alfo  be  repeated 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  fymptoms,  &c.  What  is 
ufeful  in  maniacal  and  hypochondriac  diforders,  is  alfo 
ufeful  here,  regard  being  had  to  fanguine  or  phlegma¬ 
tic  habits,  &c.  When  the  delirium  is  at  the  height,  give 
opiates  to  compofe  ;  and  ufe  the  fame  method  as  in  a 
phrenitis  or  a  mania.  Injections  of  barley  water,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  hemlock  juice,  according  to  Rive- 
rius,  may  be  frequently  thrown  up  into  the  uterus  : 

R  r  this 
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Dyi'orexiae .  this  is  called  fpecijic ;  but  matrimony,  if  poflible,  (liould 
11  - 1  —  v~  ■  *  be  preferred,  For  although  this  cannot  be  reprefent- 
ed  as  a  cure  for  the  difeafe  when  in  an  advanced  ftate, 
yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  prevented  it  where  it  would  otherwife  have 
taken  place. 

374  Genus  CVI.  NOSTALGIA. 

• Vehement  Desire  of  revisiting  one's  Country . 

Noftalgia,  Sauv .  gen.  226.  Lin.  83.  Sag .  338. 

This  is  to  be  reckoned  a  fpecies  of  melancholy ;  and 
unlefs  it  be  indulged,  it  very  commonly  proves  not 
only  mcurable  but  even  fatal.  Although  it  cannot 
be  confidered  as  altogether  peculiar  to  any  nation, 
yet  it  is  obferved  to  be  much  more  frequent  with 
feme  than  with  others  ;  and  it  has  particularly  been 
remarked  among  Swifs  foldiers  in  the  fervice  o  o- 
reign  Hates. 

Sect.  II.  AP  PET  ITUS  DEFIC I ENTES. 

Anepithymise,  Sauv.  Clafs  VI.  Ord.  II.  Sag.  IX. 
Ord.  II. 

Privativi,  Lin .  Clafs  VI.  Order  III. 

Adynamice,  V og.  Clafs  VI. 

Genus  CVII.  ANOREXIA. 

Want  of  Apfetite. 

Anorexia,  Sauv .  gen.  162.  Lin.  116.  Fog.  279* 
Sag .  268. 

The  anorexia  is  fymptomatic  of*many  difeafes,  but 
feldom  appears  as  a  primary  affection  ;  and  it  w  very 
generally  overcome  only  by  the  removal  of  the  affection 
on  which  it  depends. 
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Genus  CVIII.  ADIFSIA. 

Want  of  Thirst. 

Adipfia,  Sauv.  gen.  163.  Lin.  117.  V og.  281.  Sag. 

269. 

This  by  Dr  Cullen  is  reckoned  to  be  always  fympto¬ 
matic  of  fome  diftemper  affe&ing  th efenforium  commune. 

Genus  CIX.  ANAPHRODISIA. 

Impotence  to  Uenery. 

Anaphrodifia,  Sauv.  gen.  164.  Sag.  270. 

Atecnia,  Lin.  1 19. 

Agenefia,  Vog.  283. 

For  this,  fee  the  article  Impotence  in  the  the  al¬ 
phabetical  order. 

Order  III.  DYSCINESIJE. 

Genus  CX.  APHONIA. 

Lofs  of  Voice. 

Aphonia,  Sauv.  gen.  166.  Lin .  115*  Vog.  253* 
Sag.  272. 

The  lofs  of  voice  may  proceed  from  various  caufes. 
If  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  which  are  formed  by 
the  par  vagum  and  the  nervus  accejforius ,  and  reach 
the  larynx,  be  cut,  the  perfon  is  capable  of  only  as  it 
were  a  half  pronunciation  $  but  if  both  be  cut*  the 
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A  _ _  _ _  ......  The  lofs  of  fpeech  Aphonia. 

happening  in  hyfteric  patients  is  alfo  called  aphonia  ; ' 
but  more  properly  that  lofs  of  fpeech  is  thus  named 
which  depends  on  fome  fault  of  the  tongue. 

Seeing  that  the  motion  of  any  part  is  deftroyed,  or 
leftened  at  leaft,  by  the  interception  of  the  nervous 
fluid  in  its  paffage  thither,  and  that  the  nerves  deftined 
for  the  motion  of  the  tongue  arife  principally  from 
the  fifth  pair,  it  appears  that  the  feat  of  this  diforder 
is  in  the  faid  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  caufe  is  a  diminution  or  total  deflrudlion  of 
the  nervous  power  in  ;  hem.  Hence  a  pally  of 
the  tongue,  which  is  either  antecedent  or  fubfequent 
to  hemiplegic  or  apopledlic  diforders,  demands  our  ut- 
moft  attention. 

If  an  aphonia  appears  alone,  it  generally  befpeaks 
an  approaching  hemiplegia  or  apoplexy  ;  but  if  it  fuc- 
ceed  thefe  diforders,  and  is  complicated  with  a  weak 
memory  and  a  iluggifhnefs  of  the  mental  powers* 
it  threatens  their  return.  That  aphony  ufually  ter¬ 
minates  the  heft  which  proceeds  from  a  ftagnation  of 
ferous  humours  compreffing  the  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  which  run  to  the  tongue  ;  but  it  is  no 
lefs  affii&ive  to  the  patient,  and  is  very  obflinate  of 

cure.  . 

Othef  caufes  of  this  diforder  are,  the  linking  in  of 
eruptions  on  the  fkin,  a -congeftion  of  blood  in  the 
fauces  and  tongue,  obftru&ed  periodical  evacuations 
in  plethoric  habits,  fpafmodic  affedlions,  worms,  a 
crumb  of  bread  falling  into  the  larynx,  fear,  too  free 
an  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors ;  alfo  whatever  deftroys  the 
ligaments  which  go  from  the  arytenoid  to  the  thyroid 
cartilages,  will  deftroy  the  voice. 

The  prognojlics  vary  according  to  the  caufe  or  caufes. 

That  fpecies  which  is  owing  immediately  to  fpafms, 
foon  gives  w&y  on  the  removal  of  them.  If  a  palfy  of 
the  tongue  he  the  caufe,  it  is  very  apt  to  return, 
though  relieved  ;  but  often  continues  incurable. 

In  order  to  the  cure ,  we  mull  endeavour  firft  to  re¬ 
move  whatever  obflru&s  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid 
into  the  tongue  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  flrengthen  the  weak 
parts.  Thefe  general  intentions,  in  all  cafes,  being 
regarded,  the  particular  caufes  muft  be  removed  as 

follows :  / 

If  worms  be  the  caufe,  antifpafmodics  may  give  pre- 
fent  relief ;  but  the  cure  depends  on  the  deftruftion  or 
expulfion  of  the  animals  themfelves.  In  cafe  of  a  con- 
gellion  of  blood  about  the  head,  bleeding  and  nitrous 
medicines  are  to  be  ufed. — 1  hat  fpecies  of  aphony 
which  remains  after  the  {hock  of  an  hemiplegia  or  apo¬ 
plexy,  requires  blifters  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  ;  other  means  are  rarely  effedlual. — If  fpafmodic 
conftrittions  about  the  fauces  and  tongue  be  the  caufe, 
external  paregorics  are  of  the  greateft  fervice,  anodyne 
antifpafmodics  may  be  laid  under  the  tongue,  and  the 
feet  bathed  in  warm  water  ;  carminative  clyiters  alio 

are  ufeful _ When  a  palfy  of  the  tongue  produces  this 

complaint,  evacuations,  according  to  the  patient  s 
habit,  muft  be  made,  and  warm  nervous  medicines 
muft  be  externally  applied,  and  internally  admmifter- 
ed  ;  blifters  alfo  fhould  be  placed  between  the  fnoul- 
ders.— In  cafe  of  repelled  cuticular  eruptions,  iudo- 
rifics  fhould  be  giveii,  and  the  patient’s  drink  fhould 
be  warm.  The  fpiritus  ammomse  fuccinatus,  or  vi- 
num  antimonii,  may  be  employed  either  in  combina- 

Ucn 
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Dyfdnefiae.  tion  with  other  articles  or  by  themfelves,  and  given, 
at  proper  diitances  of  time,  in  .the  patient’s  drink, 
or  on  a  lump  of  fugar.  Sometimes  the  ferum  flows 
fo  rapidly  to  the  fauces  and  adjacent  parts,  in  a 
falivation,  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  all  power 
to  fpeak ;  in  this  cafe  diaphoretics  and  laxatives, 
with  a  forbearance  of  all  mercurials,  are  the  fpeedieft 
remedies. 

3&»  Genus  CXI.  MUTITAS. 

Dumb  KE$s+ 

Mutitas,  Sauv.  gen.  165.  Vog.  257.  Sag .  271. 

Dumb  people  are  generally  born  deaf ;  in  which 
cafe  the  diftemper  is  incurable  by  medicine  :  though 
even  fuch  people  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and 
write,  but  alfo  to  fpeak  and  to  underftand  what  others 
fay  to  them.  For  fome  obfervations  on  the  method 
in  which  this  has  been  accompliihed,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Dumbness  in  the  alphabetical 
order.  But  in  thefe  cafes,  admitting  of  cure  in  the 
manner  above  alluded  to,  the  dumbnefs  proceeds  prin¬ 
cipally,  if  not  folely,  from  the  deafnefs.  For  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  defeat  of  any  of  the  organs  necefla- 
ry  for  fpeech,  the  tongue,  for  inftance,  it  is  always 
incurable  ;  but  if  it  arife  from  a  palfy,  the  medicines 
applicable  in  that  cafe  will  fometimes  reftore  the 
fpeech. 

Genus  CXII.  PARAPHONIA. 

Change  in  the  found  of  the  Voice . 

Paraphonia,  Sauv,  gen.  168. 

Cacophonia,  Sag,  274. 

Raucedo,  Lin.  14 6. 

Raucitas,  Vog .  252. 

Afaphia,  & c.  Vog.  250,  25 1,  254,  2^5,  256. 

The  voice  may  be  changed  from  various  caufes.  In 
males  it  becomes  much  more  hard  about  the  time  of  pu¬ 
berty  ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  reckoned  a  dif- 
eafe.  In  others  it  proceeds  from  a  catarrh,  or  what 
we  call  a  cold  ;  it  arifes  alfo  from  affedlion  of  the  nofe 
and  palate,  as  polypi,  ulcers,  &c.  in  which  cafe  the 
cure  belongs  properly  to  Surgery.  In  fome  it  arifes 
from  a  laxity  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati  and  glottis, 
which  makes  a  kind  of  fnoring  noife  during  infpira- 
tion.  The  cure  of  this  laft  cafe  is  to  be  attempted  by 
tonics  and  fuch  other  medicines  as  are  of  fervice  in 
difeafes  attended  with  laxity. 

3**  Genus  CXIII.  PSELLISMUS. 

Dcfetl  in  Pronunciation. 

Pfellifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  167.  Lin.  138.  Sag.  273. 

Traulotis,  &c.  Vog.  25 8,  259,  260,  261. 

Of  this  difeafe  (if  fuch  it  may  be  callod),  there 
are  many  different  kinds.  Some  cannot  pronounce 
the  letter  S  ;  others  labour  under  the  fame  difficulty 
with  R,  L,  M,  K,  &c.;  while  fome  who  can  with  fuf- 
ficient  eafe  pronounce  all  the  letters,  yet  repeat  their 
words,  or  the  firft  fyllables  of  them,  in  fuch  a  ftrange 
manner,  that  they  can  fcarce  be  underftood.  Very 
frequently  thefe  defedls  arife  entirely  from  habit,  and 
may  then  be  got  the  better  of  by  thofe  who  have  the 
refolution  to  attempt  it  ;  as  we  are  told  that  De- 
mofthenes  the  celebrated  oratof  got  the  better  of  a 
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habit  of  flammering  by  declaiming  with  pebbles  in  his  Pfellifmus. 
mouth.  Sometimes,  however,  pronunciation  may  be^  ' 
impeded  by  a  wrong  conformation  of  the  tongue  or 
organs  of  fpeech  ;  and  then  it  cannot  by  any  pains 
whatever  be  totally  removed. 

Genus  CXIV.  STRABISMUS.  383 

Squinting. 

Strabifnius,  Sauv.  gen.  116.  Lin.  304.  Vog .  514. 

Sag.  222. 

Defcription.  This  difeafe  fhows  itfelf  by  an  uncom¬ 
mon  contradlion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  ;  whereby 
the  axis  of  the  pupil  is  drawn  towards  the  nofe, 
temples,  forehead,  or  cheeks,  fo  that  the  perfon  can¬ 
not  behold  an  objedl  directly. 

Caufes ,  Prognofis ,  See.  I.  This  difeafe  may  proceed 
from  cuffom  and  habit  5  while  in  the  eye  itfelf,  or  in 
its  mufcles,  nothing  is  preternatural  or  defedlive. 

Thus  children,  by  imitating  thofe  that  fquint,  and 
infants,  by  having  many  agreeable  cbjedls  prefented 
to  them  at  once,  which  invite  them  to  turn  one  eye  to 
one  and  the  other  eye  to  another,  do  frequently  con- 
tradl  a  habit  of  moving  their  eyes  differently,  which 
afterwards  they  cannot  fo  eafily  corredl.  Infants  like-  . 
wife  get  a  cuffom  of  fquinting  by  heing  placed  ob¬ 
liquely  towards  a  candle,  window,  or  any  other  agree¬ 
able  objedl  capable  of  attradling  their  fight  :  for 
though,  to  fee  the  objedl,  they  may  at  firff  turn  both 
eyes  towards  it,  yet,  becaufe  fuch  an  oblique  fitua- 
tion  is  painful  and  laborious,  efpecially  to  the  moll 
diftant  eye,  they  foon  relax  one  of  the  eyes,  and  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  examining  it  with  the  eye  that 
is  next  it  ;  whence  arifes  a  diverflty  of  fituation  and  a 
habit  of  moving  the  eyes  differently-. 

In  this  cafe,  which  may  admit  of  a  cure  if  nbt  too 
much  confirmed,  it  is  evident,  that  objedls  will  be  feen 
in  the  fame  place  by  both  eyres,  and  therefore  muff: 
appear  Angle  as  to  other  men  ;  but  becaufe,  in  the  eye 
that  fquints,  the  image  of  the  objedl  to  which  the 
other  eye  is  diredled  falls  not  on  the  moft  fenfible  and 
delicate  part  of  the  retina,  which  is  naturally  in  the 
axis  of  the  ey-e,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  muff  be  but 
faintly  perceived  by  this  eye.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  * 
they  are  attentive  in  viewing  any  objedl,  if  the  hand 
be  brought  before  the  other  eye,  this  objedl  will  be 
but  obfeurely  feen,  till  the  eye  change  its  fituation, 
and  have  its  axis  diredled  to  it  ;  which  change  of  iitu- 
ation  is  indeed  very  eafy  for  them,  becaufe  it  depends  ' 
on  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes,  whofe  fundlions  are  entire  ; 
but,  by  reafon  of  the  habit  they  have  contradled  of 
moving  their  eyes  differently,  the  other  eye  is  at  the 
fame  time  frequently  turned  afide,  fo  that  only-  one  at 
a  time  is  ’diredled  to  the  objedl. 

That  all  this  may  be  the  better  perceived  ;  for  an 
objedl,  caufe  them  to  look  at  the  image  of  the  upper 
part  of  your  nofe  in  a  plain  mirror,  while  y-ou  Hand 
diredlly  behind  them,  to  obferve  the  diredlion  of  their 
eyes. 

II.  The  Jlrahifmus  may  proceed  from  a  fault  in  the 
firft  conformation,  byr  which  the  moft  delicate  and 
fenfible  part  of  the  retina  is  removed  from  its  natural 
fituation,  which  is  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  and 
is  placed  a  little  to  a  fide  of  the  axis  of  the  eye;  which 
obliges  them  to  turn  away-  the  eye  from  the  objedl 
R  r  2  they" 
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Dyfcinefisc.  they  would  view,  that  its  pidure  may  fall  on  this  moft 
'  fenfible  part  of  the  Organ. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  is  altogether  in¬ 
curable,  and  the  phenomena  that  arife  therefrom  differ 
in  nothing  from  the  phenomena  of  the  former  cafe, 
excepting  only  that  here,  I.  The  objed  to  which  the 
eye  is  not  direded  will  be  belt  feen  ;  which  is  the  re- 
verfe  of  what  happens  when  this  difeafe  arifes  barely 
from  habit  and  cuftom.  2.  No  objed  will  appear 
altogether  clear  and  diftind  :  for  all  objeds  to  which 
the  eye  is  direded,  by  having  their  image  painted  in 
the  retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye,  where  it  is.  not  very 
fenfible,  will  be  but  obfcurely  feen  ;  and  objeds  that 
are  placed  fo  far  to  a  fide  of  the  optic  axis  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  making  their  image  fall  on  the  moft  fenfible 
and  delicate  part  of  the  retina,  mull  appear  a  little 
confufed,  becaufe  the  feveral  pencils  of  rays  that  come 
therefrom  fall  too  obliquely  on  the  cryftalhne  to  be 
accurately  colleded  in  fo  many  diitind  points  of  the 
retina  ;  though  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
confufion  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  fo  fmall  as  to  efcape 
unobferved. 

III.  This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an  oblique  po¬ 
rtion  of  the  cryftalline,  where  the  rays  that  come  di- 
redly  to  the  eye  from  an  objed,  and  that  ought  to 
converge  to  the  point  of  the  retina,  which  is  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  are,  by  reafon  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
cryftalline,  made  to  converge  to  another  point  on  that 
fide  of  the  vifual  axis  where  the  cryftalline  is  moft 
elevated  ;  and  therefore  the  objed  is  but  obfcurely 
feen,  becaufe  its  image  falls  not  on  the  retina  at  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  moft  fenfible :  But  the 
rays  that  fall  obliquely  on  the  eye,  will,  after  refrac¬ 
tion,  converge  to  this  moft  fenfible  part  of  the  re¬ 
tina  ;  and,  by  converging  there,  mult  imprefs  the 
mind  Vith  a  clearer  idea  of  the  objed  from  whence 
they  ca\rte.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  eye  ne¬ 
ver  moves  uniformly  with  the  other,  but  turns  away 
from  the  objed  it  would  view,  being  attentive  to 
the  objed  to  which  it  is  not  direded.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  is  in  vain  to  exped  any  good  from  me¬ 
dicine. 

The  fymptoms  that  ,  naturally  anfe  from  it  are, 
1.  The  objed  to  which  the  eye  is  direded  will  be 
but  faintly  feen,  becaufe  its  image  falls  on  the  retina 
where  it  is  not  very  fenfible.  2.  1  he  objed  to  which 
the  eye  is  not  direded,  by  having  its  image  painted 
on  the  retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye,  will  be  clearly 
perceived.  But,  3.  This  fame  objed  muft  appear 
fomewhat  indiftind,  becaufe  the  pencils  of  rays  that 
flow  from  it  are  not  accurately  colleded  in  fo  many 
diftind  points  in  the  retina,  by  reafon  of  tlieir  oblique 
incidence  on  the  cryftalline.*  4.  It  muft  be  feen,  not 
in  its  proper  place,  but  thence  tranflated  to  fome 
other  place  fituated  in  the  axis  of  vifion.  And,  5.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  tranflated  from  its  true  place,  where  it  is  feen 
by  the  other  eye  that  does  not  fquint,  it  muft  necefia- 
rily  appear  double  ;  and  the  diftance  between  the 
places  of  its  appearance  will  be  ftill  greater,  if  the 
cryftalline  of  the  other  eye  incline  to  the  contrary 

IV.  This  difeafe  giay.  arife  from,  an  oblique  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea  ;  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  gene¬ 
rally  more  arched  and  prominent  than  what  it  is  na¬ 
turally. 
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When  the  eye  has  this  conformation,  no  objed  to  Strabifmns. 
which  it  is  direded. can  be  clearly  feen,  becaufe  its 
image  falls  not  on  the  retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye  5 
and  therefore  the  eye  turns  afide  from  the  objed  it 
would  view,  that  its  image  may  fall  on  the  moft  fen¬ 
fible  part  of  the  retina. 

When  the  ftrabifmns  proceeds  from  this  caufe,  the 
prognoflic  and  the  phenomena  that  attend  it  will  be 
much  the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  immediately  preceding  ; 
from  whieh  neverthelefs  it  may  be  diftinguilhed  by 
the  obliquity  of  the  cornea,  which  is  manifeft  to  the 
fenfes  ;  and  if  the  cornea  be  alfo  more  arched  and 
prominent  than  what  it  is  naturally,  which  is  common¬ 
ly  the  cafe,  the  eye  will  alfo  be  fhort-fighted. 

V.  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  our 
eyes,  may  arife  from  a  defed,  or  any  great  weaknefs 
or  imperfedion,  in  the  light  of  both  or  either  of  the 
eyes;  and  this,  according  to  Dr  Porterfield,  is  the 
moft  common  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  The  prognoftic  in 
this  cafe  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  difeafe  from* 
which  it  proceeds. 

VI.  Another  caufe  from  which  the  ftrabifmus  may 
proceed,  lies  in  the  mufcles  that  move  the  eye.  When 
any  of  thefe  mufcles  are  too  fhort  or  too  long,  too 
tenfe  or  too  lax,  or  are  feized  with  a  fpafm  or  paralyfis, 
their  equilibrium  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the  eye  will 
be  turned  towards  or  from  that  fide  where  the  mufcles 
are  faulty. 

In  this  cafe,  the  difeafe  frequently  yields  to  medi¬ 
cine,  and  therefore  admits  of  favourable  prognoftic  ; 
excepting  only  when,  by  a  fault  in  the  firft  confor¬ 
mation,  any  of  the  mufcles 'are  longer  or  fhorter  than 
their  antagonift  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  ever  it  Ihould  hap¬ 
pen,  no  medicine  can  be  of  any  ule. 

As  to.  what  concerns  the  optical  phenomena,  they 
are  the  fame  here  as  in  cafe  firft  :  only  when  the  dif¬ 
eafe  commences  not  till,  by  cuftom  and  habit,  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  eyes  has  been  rendered  ne- 
cefTary,  all  objeds  do  for  fome  time  appear  double  ; 
byt  in  time  they  appear  fingle.  . 

Laftly ,  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  motions  ot 
our  eyes  may  proceed  from  a  preternatural  adhefion  or 
attachment  to  the  eyelids  :  of  this  we  have  an  inftance 
in  Langius.  And  that  the  fame  thing  may  alfo  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  tumor  of  any  kind  within  the  orbit, 
prefiing  the  eye  afide,  and  reftraining  it  from  follow¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  the  other,  is  fo  evident,  that  m- 
ftances  need  not  be  brought  to  prove  it.  Here  a  - 
fo  the  cafe  may  admit  of  a  favourable  prognoltic  ; 
and  as  for  what  concerns  the  optical  phenomena, 
they  muft  be  the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  immediately  pre- 

The  cure ,  in  confirmed  cafes,  is.  to  be  effeded 
by  mechanical  contrivances,  by  which,  the  perfon 
may  be  obliged  to  look  ftraight  upon  objeds,  or  not 
fee  them  at  all  ;  or  at  leaf!  that  he  may  fee  with 
uneafinefs  and  confufedly  when  lie  fqmnts.  In  the 
68th  volume  of  the  Philolbpliical  Tranfadions  we  have 
an  account  of  a  confirmed  cafe  of  fqumtmg  of  a  very 
uncommon  kind.  The  patient  was  a  boy  of  hve  years 
old,  and  viewed  every  object  winch  was  presented  to 
him  with  but  one  eye  at  a  tune-  If  the  objed  wa 
prefented  on  his  right  fide,  he  viewed  it  with  his  left 
eye  ;  and  if  it  was  prefented  on  his  left  fide,  lie  viewed 
it  with  his  right  eye.  He  turned  the  pupil  of  that 
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Pyfcinefise.  eye  which  was  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  objeft  in 
nr— 'fuch  a  direction  that  the  image  of  the  obje&  might 
fall  on  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye  where  the 
optic  nerve  enters  it.  When  an  objeft  was  held  di- 
redfly  before  him,  he  turned  his  head  a  little  to  one 
fide,  and  obferved  it  with  but  one  eye,  viz.  that  mod 
diftant  from  the  objeft,  turning  away  the  other  in 
the  manner  above  defcribed ;  and  when  he  became 
tired  of  obferving  it  with  that  eye,  he  turned  his  head 
the  contrary  way,  and  obferved  it  with  the  other  eye 
alone,  with  equal  facility  ;  but  never  turned  the  axis 
of  both  eyes  on  it  at  the  fame  time.  He  faw  letters 
which  were  written  on  bits  of  paper,  fo  as  to  name 
them  with  equal  eafe,  and  at  equal  didances,  with  one 
eye  as  with  the  other.  There  was  no  perceptible  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  diameters  of  the  irifes,  nor  in  the  con¬ 
tractility  of  them  after  having  covered  his  eyes  from 
the  light.  Thefe  obfervations  were  carefully  made  by 
writing  fingle  letters  on  ihreds  of  paper,  and  laying 
wagers  with  the  child  that  he  could  not  read  them 
when'  they  were  prefented  at  certain  didances  and  in 
certain  directions. 

AsTrom  thefe  circumflances  it  appeared  that  there 
was  no  defeCt  in  either  eye,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  with  perfons  who  fquint,  and  hence  that  the  dif- 
eafe  was  fimply  a  depraved  habit  of  moving  his  eyes,, 
the  difeafe  feemed  capable  of  a  cure.  A  paper  gno¬ 
mon  was  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  fixed  to  a  cap  ; 
and  when  this  artificial  nofe  was  placed  over  his  real 
nofe,  fo  as  to  projeCt  an  inch  before  his  eyes,  the 
child,  rather  than  turn  his  head  fo  far  to  look  at  oblique 
objeCts,  immediately  began  to  view  them  with  that  eye 
which  was  next  to  them.  But  having  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  his  father  foon  after  this  method  was  begun  to 
be  followed,  the  child  was  negleCted  for  fix  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  habit  was  confirmed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  feemed  to  leave  little  room  to  hope  for  a 
*  cure.  The  fame  phyfician,  however,  being  again  call¬ 
ed,  attempted  a  fecond  time  to  remove  the  deformity 
by  a  fimilar  contrivance.  A  gnomon  of  thin  brafs 
was  made  to  (land  over  his  nofe,  with  a  half  circle  of 
the  fame  metal  to  go  round  his  temples  :  thefe  were 
covered  with  black  filk,  and  by  means  of  a  buckle  be¬ 
hind  his  head,  and  a  crofs-piece  over  the  crown  of 
his  head,  this  gnomon  was  worn  without  any  incon¬ 
venience,  and  projected  before  his  nofe  about  two 
inches  and  a  half.  By  the  ufe  of  this  machine  he 
foon  found  it  lefs  inconvenient  to  view  all  oblique  ob¬ 
jeCts  with  the  eye  next  to  them  inftead  of  the  eye  op- 
pofite  to  them.  9 

After  this  habit  was  weakened  by  a  week’s  ufe  of 
the  gnomon,  two  bits  of  wood,  about  the  fize  of  a 
goofe-quill,  were  blackened  all  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  their  fummits  ;  thefe  were  frequently  prefented  to 
him  to  look  at,  one  being  held  on  one  fide  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  his  black  gnomon,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
fide  of  it.  As  he  viewed  thefe,  they  were  gradually 
brought  forwards  beyond  the  gnomon,  and  then  one 
was  concealed  behind  the  other  :  by  thefe  means,  in 
another  week,  he  could  bend  both  his  eyes  on  the  fame 
objeCt  for  half  a  minute  together ;  and  by  continuing 
the  ufe  of  the  fame  machine,  lie  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  cured  when  the  paper  was  written. 

Hr  Harwin,  who  writes  the  hiitory  of  the  above  cafe, 
adds,  that  all  the  other  fquinting  people  he  had  oca- 
fion  to  attend,  had  one  eye  much  lefs  perfect  than 
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the  other :  thefe  patients,  fays  he,  are  certainly  cure-  Strabifmus. 
able  by  covering  the  beft  eye  many  hours  in  a  day  ;  as' 
by  a  more  frequent  ufe  of  the  weak  eye,  it  not  only 
acquires  a  habit  of  turning  to  the  objeCts  which  the 
patient  wifhes  to  fee,  but  gains  at  the  fame  time  a  more 
diftinCt  vifion  ;  and  the  better  eye  at  the  fame  time 
feems  to  lofe  fomewhat  in  both  thefe  refpeCfs,  which 
alfo  facilitates  the  cure. 

Genus  CXV.  CONTRACTURA.  3^4 

Contractions  of  the  Limbs . 

ContraChira,  Sauv.  gen.  119.  Lin.  299.  Sag.  225. 

Obllipitas,  Sauv.  gen.  1 1. 

Caput  obftipum,  Vog.  513. 

Digitium,  Vog .  221. 

The  contradion  of  various  mufcles  of  the  body  is- 
generally  the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as 
the  rheumatifm,  gout,  feurvy,  or  palfy,  efpecially 
that  fpecies  of  the  latter  which  follows  the  coltca  Pifio- 
nitm .  It  is-  exceedingly  difficult  of  cure  ;  though  the 
warm  medicinal  waters  are  much  recommended,  and* 
have  fometimes  done  great  fervice.-  Of  late  eleCtricity 
has  been  found  to  perform  furprifing  cures  in  this  way. 

Order  IV.  APOCENOSES.  3g5 

Apocenofes,  Vog .  Clafs  II.  Ord.  II. 

Fluxus,  Sauv.  Clafs  IX.  Sag.  Clafs  V. 

Morbi  evacuatorii,  Lin.  Clafs  IX. 

Genus  CXVI.  PROFUSIO,  3g6 

Flux  of  Blood. 

Frofufio,  Lin.  239. 

Haemorrhagia,  Vog.  81.  Boerh.  218. 

The  difeafe  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  bloody 
jluxy  is  the  putrid  or  contagious  dyfentery,  a  difeafe 
which  has  already  been  treated  of.  But  independent 
of  the  difeharge  of  blood  which  then  takes  place,  hae¬ 
morrhage  may  take  place  from  the  alimentary  canal 
as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  fyflem.  In  fuch- 
inftances,  however,  if  we  except  the  place  from  which 
the  difeharge  occurs,  the  phenomena  are  very  much 
the  fame  as  in  menorrhagia,  liaemoptyfis,  and  other 
haemorrhages  already  treated  of ;  while  the  difeafe  is 
to  be  combated  on  the  fame  principles  and  by  the  fame 
remedies. 

Genus  CXVII.  EPHIDROSIS,  3g7 

Excefftve  Sir  rating. 

Ephidrofis,  Sauv.  gen.  258.  Sag.  gen.  194. 

Sudor,  Lin.  208. 

Hydropedefis,  Vog.  1 21.* 

This  is  generally  fymptomatic  ;  and  occurs  in  al- 
moft  all  fevers,  but  efpecially  in  the  latter  ftages  of 
the  he&ic.  Sometimes  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  arifing 
merely  from  weaknefs ;  and  then  ealily  admits  of  a 
cure  by  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  cold  bath, 
and  other  tonics. 

Genus  CXVIIL  EPIPHORA.  3gS 

Flux  of  the  Lachrymal  Humour. 

Epiphora,  Sauv.  gen.  259.  Lin.  172.  Vog.  99. 

Sag.  195. 

This  by  Sauvages  is  defcribed  as  an  involuntary 

effufion. 
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Apocenofes  eftufion  of  tears  without  any  remarkable  itching,  heat, 
v— V"— or  pain.  It  follows  long-continued  opththalmias  ;  or 
it  may  be  occafioned  by  immoderate  ftudy,  or  any 
thing  that  weakens  the  eyes  :  hence  it  comes  on  about 
the  age  of  50  years,  when  the  eyefight  naturally  be¬ 
comes  weak.  It  in  general  grows  worfe  in  the  winter 
time,  and  is  very  hard  to. cure.  Some  authors  recom¬ 
mend  purgatives,  and  blifters  on  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
in  order  to  draw  off  the  abundant  humours;  but  as  the 
difeafe  evidently  proceeds  from  weaknefs,  it  would  ra¬ 
ther  feem  proper  to  purfue  a  contrary  method.  Sauva- 
ges  recommends  to  the  patients  to  abftain  from  ftudy, 
wine,  and  falted  meats  ;  and  alfo  to  avoid  fmoke  or 
wind,  and  at  night  to  foment  the  eyes  with  an  infufion 
of  four  cloves  in  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirit. — Hun¬ 
gary  water,  rofe  water  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in 
it,  &c.  have  alfo  been  recommended. 

3S9  Genus  CXIX.  PTYALISMUS. 

Salivation.  * 

Ptyalifmus,  Sauv .  gen.  261.  Lin.  176.  Fog.  103. 

Sag.  197. 


A  falivation  is  often  fymptomatic,  but  rarely  a  pri¬ 
mary  difeafe.  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  when 
the  latter  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  it  arifes  from  laxi¬ 
ty  ;  and  then  is  to  be  cured  by  aftringents  and  tonics. 

In  the  Medical  Tranfa&ions  we  have  the  following 
account  of  a  falivation  brought  on  by  a  foreign  fub- 
ftance  irritating  one  of  the  parotid  glands. 

In  the  month  of  April  1751,  a  young  lady  about 
the  age  of  16  years,  of  a  delicate  habit,  but  fubjeft 
to  no  particular  complaints,  perceived  the  beginning 
of  a  difeafe  which  afterwards  proved  moll  obftinate 
and  loathfome,  viz.  an  inceffant  fpitting.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  difeharge  was  different  at  different  times, 
varying  from  one  pint  to  two  pints  and  a  half  in  24 
hours.  As  to  its  quality,  it  feemed  to  be  no  other 
than  the  ordinary  fecretion  of  the  falival  glands.  By 
fo  large  and  conllant  an  evacuation,  her  ftrength  be¬ 
came  extremely  impaired,  and  the  mofl  efficacious 
medicines  had  proved  ufelefs.  She  had  taken  large 
quantities  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  both  alone  and  com¬ 
bined  with  preparations  of  iron  :  and  afterwards  the 
fetid  gums,  opium,  amber,  alum,  and  the  Neville-Holt 
water,  had  in  fucceffion  been  given  her.  In  the  mean 
time  an  exa&  regimen  had  been  preferibed  :  fhe  had 
been  ordered  to  ride  coriftantly  ;  and  to  confine  her- 
felf  to  a  mucilaginous  diet,  fuch  as  veal,  calve’s  feet, 
&c.  Likewife  a  gently  opening  medicine  had  now 
and  then  been  interpofed.  The  difeafe  Hill  continued 
^unaltered,  fhe  had  afterwards  tried  the  tinftura  faturnina ; 
and  had,  at  the  fame  time,  been  encouraged  to  chew 
the  Peruvian  bark,  and  to  fwallow  the  faliva.  But 
$11  thefe  attempts  had  been  vain;  and  after  fhe  had 
taken  fome  or  other  of  the  medicines  above  mentioned 
until  the  end  of  September  1753,  namely,  above  two 
years,  it  appeared  to  her  phyfician,  Sir  George  Baker, 
unreafonable  to  expedf  relief  in  fuch  a  cafe  from  any 
internal  medicines  whatever. 

He  now  conceived  a  lufpicion,  that  fome  extrane¬ 
ous  body  having  accidentally  found  its  way  into  the 
meaius  auditorius ,  might  poffibly  be  the  caufe  of  this 
extraordinary  fecretion,  by  keeping  up  a  continued  ir¬ 
ritation  in  the  parotid  glands.  With  this  view  he  ex- 
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amined  her  ears,  and  extrafted  from  them  a  quantity  Ptyalifmus, 
of  fetid  wool.  How,  or  when,  it  came  thither,  no  ac-wTw 
count  could  be  given* 

To  this  fubftance  he  attributed  the  beginning  of 
the  falivation,  notwithftanding  that  the  difeafe  did  not 
immediately  abate  on  the  removal  of  the  wool ;  as  it 
appeared  to  be  no  improbable  fuppofition  that  tire  dif¬ 
eharge  might  be  continued  by  the  force  of  habit, 
though  the  original  caufe  no  longer  remained. 

It  feemed  therefore  expedient  to  introduce  fome 
other  habit,  in  the  place  of  the  incrcafed  fetretion  of 
faliva  ;  which  habit  might  afterwards  be  gradually  left 
off.  With  this  intention,  he  prevailed  on  the  patient  % 
to  chew  perpetually  a  little  dry  bread,  and  to  fwallow 
it  with  her  fpittle.  In  a  few  weeks,  it  became  necef- 
fary  for  her  to  chew  the  bread  only  at  certain  hours  ia 
the  day,  and  thus,  after  two  months,  fhe  became  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  a  moll  difgullful  and  tedious  difor- 
der. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  at  firft,  the  fwal- 
lowing  of  fo  much  faliva  frequently  occafioned  a  nau- 
fea  ;  and  that  then,  for  a  few  hours,  ffie  was  obliged 
to  fpit  it  out  as  ufual ;  and  that,  during  the  greateft 
part  of  the  time,  when  ffie  chewed  the  bread,  ffie  had  a 
liool  or  two  every  day  more  than  common. 


Genus  CXX.  ENURESIS.  3?* 

An  involuntary  Flux  of  Urine. 

Enurefis,  Sauv.  *gen«  264.  Lin.  195.  Fog.  113* 

Sag.  200 . 

This  is  a  diflemper  which  frequently  affe£ts  chil¬ 
dren,  otherwife  healthy,  when  afleep  ;  and  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difagreeable.  Often  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  lazi- 
nefs,  and  may  be  driven  off  by  proper  corre&ien  ;  but 
fometimes  it  proceeds  from  an  atony  or  weaknefs  of 
the  fphin&er  of  the  bladder.  Many  ridiculous  cures 
have  been  preferibed  for  it,  and  among  the  reft  field- 
mice  dried  and  powdered.  Tonics  are  frequently  of 
ufe  ;  but  fometimes  the  diftemper  proves  obftinate,  in 
fpite  of  every  thing  we  can  ufe.  In  the  London  Me¬ 
dical  Obfervations  we  find  blifters  much  recommend¬ 
ed  in  this  difeafe,  when  applied  to  the  region  of  the  os 
facrum.  A  girl  of  13  years  of  age  had  been  fubjeft 
to  an  enurefis  for  four  years.  She  could  retain  her 
water  but  a  very  little  while  in  the  day-time,  but  it 
flowed  continually  in  the  night.  She  had  taken  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  and  elixir  of  vitriol  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities;  alfo  valerian  and  the  volatile  julep,  without  ef- 
fe£t.  She  was  feverely  threatened,  as  the  phyfician 
fufpe£ted  it  might  arife  from  a  bad  habit  ;  but  this 
producing  no  effed,  a  blifter  was  applied  to  the  os 
facrum,  which  in  24  hours  totally  removed  the  difeafe. 

A  man  aged  32,  having  been  feized  with  an  inconti¬ 
nence  of  urine  and  palfy  of  the  lower  extremities  in 
confequence  of  taking  a  quack  medicine,  was  cured  of 
the  incontinence  of  urine  in  24  hours  by  one  blifter, 
and  of  the  palfy  itfelf  by  another.  A  woman  of  50 
having  been  feized  with  an  enurefis  and  paralytic  af¬ 
fection  of  the  right  thigh  and  leg  in  confequence  of  a 
ftrain,  was  cured  of  both  by  a  iingle  blifter.  Several 
other  cafes  are  there  mentioned,  by  which  the  power 
of  blifters  in  removing  this  diftemper  feems  to  exceed 
that  of  every  other  medicine  whatever. 

Genu'S 
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Apocenofcs  Genus  CXXI.  GONORRHGSA. 

3ii  Gonorrhoea,  Sauv,  gen.  208.  Lin .  200.  Vog.  1 18. 

Sag.  204. 

The  gonorrhoea  is  a  flux  of  vifcid  matter  of  various 
colours,  from  the  urethra  in  men  and  the  vagina  in 
women.  It  commonly  proceeds  from  coition  with  a 
perfon  infected  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  is  one  of 
the  moll  common  forms  under  which  that  difeafe 
fhows  itfelf. 

Defcription .  The  firfh  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  in 
men  are  commonly  a  fenfation  at  the  end  of  the  penis 
not  unlike  a  flea  bite,  together  with  a  fulnefs  of  the 
lips  of  the  urethra,  and  fome  degree  of  tenfion  in  the 
penis,  the  urinary  canal  feeling  as  if  tightened,  and 
the  urine  flowing  in  a  fmall  and  unequal  flream  :  a 
little  whitifh  mucus  is  to  be  feen  about  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  oozing  from  it  when  flightly  prefled, 
efpecially  if  the  preflure  be  made  on  the  fpot  where  the 
forenefs  is  moil  felt.  The  difcharge  foon  increafes  in 
quantity,  and  varies  in  its  colour  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation.  The  patient  feels  a  fenfation 
of  heat  and  pain  in  evacuating  his  urine,  particularly 
at  certain  fpots  of  the  urethra,  and  above  all  towards 
its  orifice  ;  and  the  involuntary  erections  to  which  he 
is  fubje&ed  from  the  flimulus,  particularly  when  warm 
in  bed,  occafion  a  difiortion  or  curvature  of  the  penis, . 
attended  with  exquifite  pain.  When  the  inflammation 
is  violent,  the  glans  appears  tumid  and  tranfparent, 
the  tenfion  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  penis, 
the  perinseum  is  afFe&ed  with  fwelling  and  rednefs,  and 
even  the  loins,  buttocks,  and  anus,  fympathize  and 
afford  a  very  uneafy  fenfation.  Sometimes  the  prepuce 
inflames  about  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  cannot  be 
drawn  back,  occafioning  what  is  called  a  phymofis  ;  at 
other  times,  as  in  the  paraphymofs ,  it  remains  in  an 
inflamed  ftate  below  the  glans,  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  forivards  ;  and,  if  the  ftri&ure  and  inflammation 
be  violent,  may  terminate  in  gangrene.  Now  and 
then,  efpecially  when  there  is  a  phymofis,  we  may 
perceive  a  hard  chord  extending  along  the  back  of  the 
penis.  This  is  an  inflamed  lymphatic,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  prelude  to  a  bubo.  When,  however, 
a  bubo  does  appear,  almofl  univerfally  fome  ulceration 
is  previoufly  to  be  difcovered  about  the  praeputium, 
or  glam  penis  ;  which  gives  ground  to  prefume  that 
fome  other  contagious  matter  befides  that  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea  may  have  been  applied  to  the  urethra.  For  it  is 
certain  that  matter  capable  of  communicating  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  gonorrhoea  to  a  female,  is  often  copioufly 
applied  to  the  whole  glans  penis  of  a  male  for  feveral 
days  together,  without  giving  either  ulceration  or 
bubo. 

In  mild  cafes,  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in  the  urethra, 
not  far  from  its  orifice  ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  virus  infinuates  itfelf  much  higher  up,  fo  as  to  af- 
fe£l  Cowper’s  glands,  the  proftate,  and  parts  very  near 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  # 

In  the  generality  of  cafes,  the  inflammation  goes 
on  increafing  for  feveral  days,  commonly  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  ;  after  which  the  fymptoms  begin  to 
abate  $  and  the  running,  when  left  to  itfelf,  gradually 
leffens  in  quantity,  and  becomes  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  length  is  totally  flops.  The  colour  of  the  mucus 
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however,  is  by  no  means  a  certain  guide  in  thefe  cafes.  Gonorrhoea 
for  in  many  patients  it  is  of  a  yellowifh,  and  fome-'~ — 
times  of  a  greenifh  hue  to  the  very  laft  ;  but  in  gene-  _ 

ral  it  becomes  more  confident  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
difeafe. 

In  women,  the  external  parts  .of  generation  being 
fewer  and  more  fimple,  the  difeafe  is  iefs  complicated 
than  in  men.  Sometimes  the  vagina  only  is  affected  ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  fymptoms  are  very  trifling  ; 
but  in  general  it  comes  on  with  an  itching  and  fenfa¬ 
tion  of  heat  as  in  the  other  fex  ;  and  is  attended  with 
inflammation  of  the  nymphae,  infide  of  the  labia ,  cli¬ 
toris,  caruncuhe  myrtiformes ,  the  orifice  and  fometimes 
the  whole  of  the  meatus  urtnarius .  Very  often  the 
deep-feated  glands  of  the  vagina  are  affefled,  and  it  is 
fometimes  difficult  to  diflinguifh  the  difcharge  of  a 
gonorrhoea  from  that  of  the  flj$)r  albus. 

Caufes ,  Many  ingenious  arguments  have  of 

late  been  advanced  to  prove,  that  the  gonorrhoea  and 
the  lues  venerea  are  different  affections,  originating 
from  two  diftin6l  fpecies  of  virus  ;  and  this  contro- 
verfy  ft  ill,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  decided  by  future 
fa6ls.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  19  of  20  cafes  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  no  fymptom  whatever  of  fiphylis  appears  ;  and 
that  the  difeafe  readily  admits  of  cure  without  having 
recourfe  to  thofe  remedies  which  are  univerfally  requi- 
fite  for  combating  the  contagion  of  fiphylis.  It  is  by 
no  means  wonderful,  that  in  fome  cafes  both  conta¬ 
gions,  fuppofmg  them  different,  fliould  be  communi¬ 
cated  at  the  fame  time.  Nay,  cafes  are  by  no1  means 
rare,  where  the  contagion  of  itch,  though  eflentially 
different  from  both,  has  been  communicated  with  ei¬ 
ther.  But  as  undeniable  proof  that  the  contagion  in- 
both  cafes  is  precifely  the  fame,  it  ha#  been  alleged  by 
fome,  that  the  matter  of  a  chancre  introduced  into  the 
urethra  will  generate  a  gonorrhoea,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
charge  from  a  gonorrhoea  will  produce  chancre,  bubo, 
and  every  other  fymptom  of  fiphylis.  On  the  other 
hand,. however,  it  is  contended,  that  when  experiments 
of  this  nature  are  conducted  with  the  greatefl  accu¬ 
racy,  the  matter  of  fiphylis  uniformly  produces  fiphy¬ 
lis,  and  that,  of  gonorrhoea,  gonorrhoea  only.  With¬ 
out  pretending  to  decide  on.  which  of  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  the  greatefl  dependence  is  to  be  put,,  we  may 
only  obferve,  that  while  an  almofl  inconceivably  fmall 
portion  of  iipliylitic  matter  applied  to  the  glans  penis, 
from  connexion  with  an  infected  female,  infallibly 
produces  fiphylis  if  it  be  not  fpeedily  removed,  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea,  in  every  inflance  of  that  difeafe, 
is  applied  to  the  whole  furrace  of  the  glans  penis  for 
many  days  together  without  producing  almofl  any  bad 
effect  whatever.  From  this,  therefore,  there  is  ground 
for  inferring,  either  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  ab- 
forbed,  or  that  if  abforbed  it  is  innocent.. 

But  while  there  have  been  difputes  with  regard  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  matter  in  gonorrhoea,  there 
have  alfo  been  controverfies  with  refpeft  to  the  fource 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  While  fome  fuppofe  it  to 
be  principally  purulent  matter  arifing  From  ulcerations, 
others  affert  that  no  fuch  ulceration  is  ever  produced  in 
the  urethra  by  gonorrhoea.  They  contend  that  the  in- 
creafed  fecretion  in  thefe  cafes  is  exadlly  fimilar  to 
what  happens  in  the  catarrh.  But  the  comparifon 
will  by  no  means  hold  good  in.  every  particular;  in  the 

latter 
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Apocenofes  latter  the  whole  membrane  of  the  nofe  is  equally  lrri- 
'  tated;  whereas  in  the  gonorrhocca,  only  particular  parts 
of  the  urethra  feem  to  be  affe&ed.  he  difeafe,  in 
the  generality  of  cafes,  feldom  extends  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  along  that  canal,  and  in  many  is  con¬ 
fined  (at  lead:  in  the  beginning)  to  a  fmall  fpot  about 
an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the  glans.  The  dif- 
charge  is  produced  from  that  part  of  the  urethra  where 
the  pain  is  felt ;  and  the  patient,  when  he  voids  his 
urine,  feels  no  fmarting  till  it  reaches  the  inflamed  fpot  : 
but  as  the  diforder  increafes,  the  inflammation  affe&s 
a  greater  number  of  points,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
chancres  affedt  different  parts  of  the  glans.  It  might 
be  fuppofed  that  cdiffe&ion  would  at  once  clear  up  this 
matter,  and  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe.  Dr  Simmons  has  feen  feveral 
urethras  opened  in  perfons  who  had  a  gonorrhoea  at 
the  time  of  their  death  :  in  three  of  them  the  furface 
of  the  urethra,  as  in  the  cafes  related  by  Morgagni, 
appeared  for  feme  way  down  of  a  flight  red  colour, 
and  in  all  of  them  was  covered  with  mucus  ;  but  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  ulceration,  except  in  two  diffec- 
tions  at  Paris,  in  which  moft  of  the  gentlemen  prefent 
were  convinced  that  they  faw  evident  marks  of  it  . 
But  Dr  Simmons  fays  that  the  appearances  were  to 
him  not  fufficiently  fatisfa&ory  to  enable  him  to  decide 
with  certainty  on  the  fubjedt.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  confider  that  the  difeharge  in  a  gonorrhoea  is 
fometimes  tinged  with  blood?  and  that  when  this  hap¬ 
pens  a  little  blood-veffel  is  no  doubt  ruptured,  we 
can  have  no  ‘reafon  to  doubt  that  an  ulceration  may, 
and  fometimes  does,  happen  in  thefe  cafes  ;  efpecially 
as  we  often  obferve  an  excoriation  near  the  orifice  o t 
the  urethra.  It  is  certain,  that  wherever  there  is  con¬ 
fiderable  inflammation,  there  will  be  danger  of  ulcera¬ 
tion.  Befides,  from  a  neglt/&ed  or  badly-treated  go¬ 
norrhoea,  we  often  fee  fiftulas  in perinao,  and  other  ul¬ 
cers  of  the  urethra,  penetrating  through  its  fubftance, 
and  affording  a  paffage  to  the  urine.  And  tli?re  can 
be  no  doubt  that  flight  ulcerations  of  this  canal  often 

occur,  and  are  afterwards  perfectly  obliterated,  in  a 

fimilar  manner  to  what  happens  in  the  papilla  of  the 
tongue,  the  tonfils,  &c.  Such  an  obliteration  will 
the  more  readily  take  place  in  a  part  like  the  uietlira, 
defended  with  mucus,  and  not  expofed  to  the  air, 
which  is  known  to  have  no  little  effedt  in  hardening  a 

cicatrix.  .  ,  . 

But  whether  ulcers  take  place  or  not,  whether  the 
virus  of  gonorrhoea  be  precisely  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which  gives  liphylis,  or  of  a  different  kind,  there 
is  reafon  from  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  matter,  firft  ads  by  mixing  with  the 
mucus  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra  ;  and  that  from 
thence  it  is  propagated  upwards,  particularly  where 
the  excretories  of  mucus  are  moft  numerous  ;  -and  that 
on  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  operates  as  a  pe¬ 
culiar  irritating  caufe.  The  confequences  o u  this  ir¬ 
ritation  will  be  inflammation  and  an  increaied  iecre- 
tion  of  mucus  ,  and  fo  far  the  complaint  will  be  local. 
In  ninety-nine  cafes  of  an  hundred  a  local  affection  of 
this  kind  conftitutes  the  whole  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  ot 
this  inflammation,  ulcerations  within  the  urethra,  tinc¬ 
tures,  and  other  local  affections,  may  be  the  conie- 
quence.  But  whether  a  difeafe  of  the  habit  ever  takes 
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place,  unlefs  when  the  contagion  of  fiphylis  is  cornmu-  Gonorrhou 
nicated  with  that  of  gonorrhoea,  ftill  remains  to  be  de- 
termined  by  future  obfervations  and  experiments. 

Nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the  period  at 
which  the  difeafe  makes  its  appearance  after  infection. 

Perhaps,  at  a  medium,  we  may  place  it  between  the 
4th  and  14th  day  :  but  in  fome  cafes  it  happens  within 
•24  hours  ;  and  in  others,  not  before  the  end  of  five  or 
even  fix  weeks :  neither  of  thefe  extremes,  however, 

are  common.  . 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  manner  in  which, 
the  contagious  matter  in  gonorrhcea  adis,  and  of  the 
influence  it  exerts  on  thofe  parts  with  which  it  comes 
in  contaft,  it  follows,  that  trie  prevention  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea  muft  depend  on  the  removal  of  the  contagious 
matter  as  foon  as  that  can  be  done  ;  and  where  this  is 
either  altogether  negle&ed  or  not  properly  accom- 
pliflied,  that  the  cure  muft  depend  on  counteracting 
the  inflammation  which  this  contagious  matter  ex¬ 
cites,  and  the  confequences  which  refult  from  it.  . 

The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  be  moft  certainly 
and  moft  eafily  accomplifhed  by  careful  lotion  of  all 
the  parts  to  which  the  contagious  matter  has  any 
chance  of  being  applied.  Thefe  parts,  at  leaft  on  the 
firft  application  of  the  matter,  are  readily  accelhble : 
for  even  in  men  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
at  firft  penetrates  to  any  extent  in  the  urethra.  1  las 
wafhing  of  the  parts  (hould  be  performed  as  foon  as 
poffible  ;  becaufe  then  the  matter  is  both  molt  ac- 
ceffible  and  leaft  involved  With  mucus  :  but  although 
waihing  cannot  be  accompliflied  at  an  early  period,  it 
(hould  not  be  neglected  afterwards  ;  for  from  the  dii- 
eafe  uniformly  commencing,  even  when  it  does  not 
appear  till  a  confiderable  time  after  the  application  ot 
the  contagious  matter,  with  a  peculiar  fenfe  ot  titilla- 
tion  at  the  external  parts,  particularly  in  men  at  the 
extremity  of  the  urethra,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  contagious  matter  attached  to  the  mucus  may  re¬ 
main  latent  there  for  a  very  confiderable  time.  For 
the  purpofe  of  waihing,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention 
of  this  difeafe,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  almoft  any  wa- 
tery  fluid,  provided  it  be  not  fo  ftimulant  <js  to  pro¬ 
duce  bad  eft'eAs  from  injuring  the  parts.  Pure  water, 
properly  applied,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  belt  lotions  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  power  in  removing 
the  contagious  matter  may  be  fomewhat  increaied  y 
fuch  additions  as  render  it  a  more  powerful  iolvent  ot 
mucus.  With  this  intention,  one  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  additions  is  the  vegetable  alkali,  either  in  its  mild  or 
cauftic  ftatc.  In  the  latter  Hate  it  is  the  moft  adtive, 
but  in  the  former  it  is  moft  fafe  ;  and  the  lixtvta  pun- 
ficata  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  drachm,  diffolved  in  fix  or  eight  ounces- ol 
water,  is  one  of  the  beft  lotions  that  can  be  employed. 

The  purpofe  of  removing  the  contagion  may  often  alio 
be  effeftually  anfwered  from  waihing  with  water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  foap  ;  for  there  the  alkali,  though .  m 
a  cauftic  ftate,  is  prevented  from  exerting  any  * 
greeable  effeas,  in  confequence  of  its  being  combined 

with  oily  matters.  r  , 

With  the  view  of  preventing  gonorrhoea,  fome  lia  e 
advifed  that  the  alkali  either  in  its  mild  er  cauftic 
ftate,  properly  diluted  with  water,  fhould  be  mj^ed 
into  the  urethra :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  b; 
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Apocenofes.  this  means  the  contagious  matter,  when  it  has  entered 

- - - - '  the  urethra,  may  be  removed.  A  removal  may  alfo 

be  effeCted  by  the  injeCtion  of  a  weak  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  which  feems  to  aCt  not  by  diffolving 
the  mucus  but  by  producing  an  augmented  fecre- 
tion.  But  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  difeafe,  injec¬ 
tions  are  probably  unneceffary  ;  and  if  it  has  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  they  are  dangerous  :  for  from 
the  augmented  fenfibility  of  the  part,  even  very  gentle 
ones  are  apt  to  excite  a  high  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

There  are  practitioners  who,  fuppoflng  that  the  body 
poffeffes  powers  to  expel  the  virus,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
eafe  has  a  certain  period  to  run  through  its  feveral 
ftages  of  progrefs,  acme,  and  decline,  are  for  leaving 
the  cure  to  nature;  or  at  leaft  content  themfelves  with 
aflifting  her  by  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  gentle  eva¬ 
cuations,  and  the  like. 

That  in  many  cafes  the  diforder  admits  of  a  natural 
cure,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  increafed  fecretion  of 
mucus  carrying  off  the  virus  fatter  than  it  is  formed, 
till  at  length  the  infeCtion  is  wholly  removed  :  But  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  in  every  cafe,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fuitable  remedies  to  the  inflamed  part,  we  may 
fhorten  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  and  abridge  the 
fufferings  of  the  patient,  with  the  fame  certainty  and 
fafety  as  we  are  enabled  to  remove  the  effeCts  of  an 
ophthalmia  or  any  other  local  inflammation,  by  proper 
topical  applications.  General  remedies,  fueh  as  occa- 
fidnal  bloodletting,  a  cooling  diet,  the  liberal  ufe  of 
diluting  liquors,  and  mild  purges,  are  by  all  allowed 
to  be  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary.  Aftruc  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  in  thefe  cafes  bloodletting  ought  to  be  re¬ 
peated  five  or  fix  times  ;  and  there  are  ftill  many  prac¬ 
titioners  who  depend  much  on  repeated  evacuations  of 
this  fort  for  a  removal  of  the  inflammation.  But  there 
is,  perhaps,  not  one  cafe  in  ten  in  which  it  is  at  all  re- 
quiflte;  and  this  fmall  number  of  cafes  will  confift  only 
of  the  ftrOng  and  plethoric  :  in  fuch,  when  the  chordee 
is  frequent  and  painful,  and  the  pulfe  hard  and  full, 
the  lofs  of  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood  will  be 
beneficial,  but  it  will  be  feldom  neceflary  to  repeat  the 
operation.  The  inflammation  in  thefe  cafes  is  kept  up 
by  the  local  ttimulus  of  the  virus  and  the  urine  ;  and 
all  that  we  can  expeCt  from  venefeCtion  is  to  moderate 
the  pain  and  the  frequency  of  ereCtion.  In  perfons  of  a 
delicate  habit,  and  of  an  irritable  fibre,  the  evacuation 
will  do  no  good ;  but  if  repeated  will  certainly  be  liable 
to  do  harm,  by  increafmg  irritability,  and  of  courfe 
rendering  the  patient  more  fufceptible  of  ttimulus. 

The  utility,  and  even  the  necefiity,  of  a  cooling  re¬ 
gimen,  are  fufliciently  obvious  ;  wine  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  fpiceries,  a  fifh  diet,  much  animal  food,  and 
falted  and  high  feafoned  diflies  of  every  fort,  will  con- 
ttantly  add  to  the  complaint.  The  patient  fhould  eat 
meat  only  once  a-day,  and  that  fparingly.  He  fhould 
abftain  from  hot  fuppers.  Milk,  mild  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  fhould  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  his  diet 
while  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  continue.  Every 
thing  that  tends  to  excite  the  venereal  imagination, 
fliould  be  ftudioufly  avoided  ;  for  whatever  promotes 
erections  of  the  penis  will  increafe  the  inflammation, 
and  of  courfe  add  fuel  to  the  difeafe.  For  the  fame 
rcafons  much  walking  or  riding  on  ho.rfeback  will  be 
hurtful,  from  the  irritation  kept  up  is  the  perinasum 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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by  fuch  means.  Violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  or  any  Gonorrhoea 
thing  that  is  liable  to  increafe  the  heat  and  the  inomen- v 
turn  of  the  blood,  will  of  courfe  be  improper. 

The  drinking  freely  of  mild,  cooling,  mucilaginous 
liquors,  fuch  as  linfeed  tea,  orgeat,  whey,  milk  and 
water,  almond  emulfion,  and  the  like,  will  be  extreme¬ 
ly  ufeful,  by  diluting  the  urine,  and  preventing  its 
falts  from  ftimulating  the  urethra.  When  the  heat 
and  pain  in  making  water  are  very  confiderable,  muci¬ 
laginous  fubftances  are  found  to  have  the  beft  effeCt, 
particularly  the  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  a  common 
pra&ice  to  give  equal  dofes  of  this  gum  or  gum  ara- 
bic  and  nitre,  and  to  diffolve  nitre  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  with  a  view  to  leffen  the  inflammation.  But  in 
thefe  cafes  nitre  is  always  improper :  it  is  known  to 
be  a  powerful  diuretic,  its  chief  aCtion  being  upon  the 
urinary  paffages  ;  fo  that  the  ttimulus  it  occafions  will ' 
only  ferve  to  increafe  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  alleviate. 

Cream  of  tartar,  on  account  of  its  diuretic  quality, 
will  be  equally  improper.  Our  view  here  is  not  to 
promote  a  preternatural  flow  of  urine  ;  for  the  virus, 
being  infoluble  in  water,  cannot  eafily  be  wafhed  away 
by  fuch  means  ;  but  our  objeCt  ought  to  be,  to  render 
the  urine  that  is  fecreted  as  mild  and  as  little  ftimu- 
lati ng  as  poflible. 

Mild  purges,  which  conttitute  another  material  part 
of  the  general  remedies,  are  no  doubt  extremely  ufe¬ 
ful  when  exhibited  with  prudence;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  abufe  of  purgative  medicines  in  this  difeafe 
has  been  productive  of  numerous  evils.  Formerly  it 
was  a  pretty  general  practice  to  give  a  large  dofe  of 
calomel  at  bedtime,  three  or  four  times  a-week  ;  and 
to  .work  it  off  the  next  morning  with  a  llrong  dofe 
of  the  pilula  cocci#,  or  fome  other  draftic  purge.  This 
method  was  perfevered  in  for  feveral  weeks  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  patient  often  found  himfelf  trou¬ 
bled  with  an  obftinate  gleet,  and  perhaps  his  conftitu- 
tion  materially  injured ;  the  effeCt  of  fuch  a  method 
being  (efpecially  in  irritable  habits)  to  weaken  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  complaints.  Violent  purging  likewife  often 
occafions  ftrangury,  hernia  humoralis,  and  other  trou- 
blefome  fymptoms. 

The  purges  employed  in  thefe  cafes  fhould  be  gentle ; 
fuch  as  Rochelle  fait,  manna,  tartarized  alkali,  and  the  - 
like.  They  fhould  be  given  only  in  a  dofe  fufheient 
to  procure  two  or  three  ttools,  and  be  repeated  only 
eVery  two  or  three  days.  The  daily  ufe  of  the  pur¬ 
gative  electuaries  that  are  ftill  given  by  fome  practi¬ 
tioners,  ferves  only  to  keep  up  a  continual  irritation 
on  the  bladder,  and  of  courfe  to  prolong  the  inflam¬ 
mation. 

The  topical  remedies  that  are  ufed  confift  chiefly  of 
different  forts  of  injections,  the  ingredients  of  which 
are  extremely  various  ;  but  their  modes  of  operation 
may  in  general  be  referred  to  their  mucilaginous  and 
fedative,  or  to  their  detergent,  ftimulating,  and  attrin- 
gent  qualities.  In  the  hands  of  fkilful  practitioners, 
great  advantages  may  doubtlefs  be  derived  from  the 
ufe  of  thefe  remedies  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
improper  and  uufeafonable  adminiftration  of  them 
may  prove  a  fource  of  irreparable  mifehief  to  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

We  know  that  mucilaginous  and  oily  injeCtions  will 
tend  to  allay  the  local  inflammation  ;  and  that  a  feda- 
v  S  s  tive 
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Apocenofestive  inje&iori,  fuch  as  a  folution  of  opium,  will  lefien 

' - - - 'the  irritability  of  the  parts,  and  of  courfe  produce  a 

fimilar  effed  ;  the  utility  of  fuch  applications  is  there¬ 
fore  fufficiently  obvious. 

A  detergent  injedion,  or  one  that  will  ad  upon  the 
mucus  of  the  urethra,  increafe  the  difcharge  of  it,  wafh 
it  away,  and  with  it  the  venereal  virus  that  is  blended 
with  it,  can  only  be  ufed  as  a  prophyladic  before  the 
fymptoms  of  infedion  have  made  their  appearance. 
But  great  circumfpedion  is  neceffary.in  the  ufe  of 
this  kind  of  injedion.  If  it  be  too  weak,  it  can 
be  of  no  efficacy  ;  and  if  it  be  too  ftrong,  it  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  patient.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine  has 
been  brought  on  by  the  improper  ufe  of  an  injedion 
of  this  kind.  When  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation 
have  once  made  their  appearance,  the  ftimulus  of  fuch 
an  injedion  mud  be  extremely  hazardous.  Excoriation 
of  the  urethra  has  but  too  often  been  produced  by  re¬ 
medies  of  this  fort  in  the  hands  of  adventurous  and 
unfkilful  praditioners. 

While  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra  continues, 
every  thing  that  ftimulates  it  mull  be  hurtful.  If  the 
injedion  excites  a  painful  fenfation  in  the  urethra,  as 
is  but  too  often  the  cafe,  it  will  be  liable  to  produce 
fwelled  tefticles,  difficulty  in  making  water,  excoria¬ 
tion,  and  other  effeds  of  increafed  inflammation  :  if, 
by  its  aftringency,  the  running  be  checked  before  the 
virus  that  excited  the  difcharge  be  properly  fubdued, 
the  patient  will  be  expofed  to  freffi  dangers  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  to  a  variety  of  local  complaints,  fuch  as  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  urethra,  andabfceffes  in  perinao9w hicli  are 
well  known  to  be  fometimes  owing  to  applications  of 
this  fort  improperly  managed. 

When  the  inflammation  has  fubfided,  gently  it nn il¬ 
ia  ting  and  aftringent  injedions  may  be  ufed  with  fafe- 
ty,  and  with  confiderable  advantage  :  for  as  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  at  firil  excited  by  the  ftimulus  of  the  ve¬ 
nereal  virus,  fo  when  the  former  begins  to  lefien,  we 
may  be  aftured  that  the  adivity  of  the  latter  has  abated 
in  proportion  ;  and,  in  general,  when  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  fymptoms  are  entirely  removed,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  mucus  is  no  longer  of  an  infedious  nature, 
but  is  merely  the  effed  of  an  increafed  fecretion  and 
of  relaxation.  Mild  aftringents  will  therefore  ferve  to 
brace  and  fU*engthen  the  veffels  fecreting  mucus,  and 
in  this  way  will  lefien  the  difcharge,  and  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  the  cure.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes,  a  gonorrhoea,  which  if  treated  by  intern  A 
remedies  alone,  would  continue  for  five  or  fix  weeks, 
or  longer,  may,  when  judicioufly  treated  with,  injec¬ 
tions,  be  cured  in  a  fortnight,  and  very  often  in  lefs 
time.  The  great  aim,  therefore,  of  the  praditioner 
ought  to  be  at  firft  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  injedions  only 
as  will  tend  to  lubricate  the  furface  of  the  urethra,  and 
to  counterad  and  deftroy  the  ftimulus  of  the  virus  :  as 
the  inflammation  abates,  he  may  add  fome  gently  aftnn- 
rent  preparation  to.  a  mucilaginous  and  fedative  injec¬ 
tion  ;  taking  care  that  its  altringency  be  fuited  to  the 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  the  irritability  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Amongft  a  great  variety  of  fubftances,  mer¬ 
cury  in  different  forms  is  one  of  thofe  that  is  the  moil 
frequently  employed  in  injedions.  All  ihefe  mercu¬ 
rial  .injedions  have  more  or  lefs  of  aftringency  ;  and, 
according  to  Dr  Simmons,  it  is  folely  to  this  property 
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that  we  are  to  aferibe  their  effeds  ;  for  the  idea  of  Gonorrhoea 
their  correding  the  venereal  virus  was  originally  in- 


troduced,  and  has,  he  thinks,  been  continued  upon  mif- 
taken  principles. 

Calomel,  mixed  with  the  mucus  difeharged  in  a  go¬ 
norrhoea,  has  no  more  power  in  deftroying  the  infec¬ 
tious  properties  of  that  mucus  than  cerufe  or  any  other 
preparation  would  have.  A  diluted  folution  of  fubli- 
mate  injeded  into  the  urethra,  will,  like  a  folution  0* 
verdegris,  or  blue  vitriol,  or  any  other  ftyptic,  con^ 
ftringe  the  mouths  of  the  lacunse  ;  but  this,  is  all  that 
it  will  do,  for  it  will  never  lefien  the  infedious  nature 
of  the  virus.  The  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  ot 
crude  mercury  extinguifhed  by  means  of  mucilage,  or 
of  mercurial  undion,  blended  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  which,  when  thrown  up  into  the  urethra,  will  ad 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  balfam  of  copaiva,  or  any 
other  ftimulating  injedion.  The  ftimulus  of  calomel* 
however,  has  often  been  found  of  conftderabk  efficacy  ; 
and.  in  women,  when  the  vagina  only  was  affeded,  af¬ 
ter  waffling  the  parts  well,  the  cure  lias  been  accom- 
pliffied  by  rubbing  them  repeatedly  with  mercurial 

ointment.,  * 

As  the  gonorrhoea  is  only  a  local  affedion,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury  is  unne- 
ceffary  towards  the  cure.  Very  often  indeed  this 
complaint  may  be  removed  without  having  recourfe 
to  mercurials.  Sometimes  patients  have  been  met  with- 
whole  general  health  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  a 
long-continued  ufe  of  mercury  in  fuch  cafes,  while  the 
original  difeafe,  tlie  gonorrhoea,  was  rendered  much, 
worfe  by  it.  In  fome  it  degenerated  into  a  gleet,  that 
was  cured  with  extreme  difficulty  ;  in  others  it  brought- 
on  a  variety  of  diilreffing  fymptoms.  In  cafes  of  go¬ 
norrhoeas,  therefore,  whenever  mercury  is  adminiftered, 
it  ought  to  be,  not  with  a  view  to  expedite  the  cure, 
but  merely  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  fipliylis.  VV  hen 
the  infe&ion  is  apparently  flight,  and  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  the  fymptoms  trifling,  we  may  proceed  with¬ 
out  the  affiitance  of  mercury,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
be  of  a  weak,  relaxed,  and  irritable  habit,  likely  to  be 
injured  by  mercurial  medicines.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  difcharge  is  violent,  the  inflammation  con¬ 
fiderable,  or  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  high  up  in  the  ure¬ 
thra,  it  is  perhaps  the  moll  prudent  plan  to  give  mer¬ 
curials  in  fmall  dofes,  and  in  fuch  forms  as  leem  tlia 
beft  adapted  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient. 

The  ptluU  hydrargyri,  as  prepared  according  to  the- 
receipts  inferted  in  tlie  laft  edition  either  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  or  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  in  both  of  whiciV 
the  mercury  is  rendered  aftive  merely  by  tnture,  may 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  mildeft  and  mo.* 
efficacious  forms  under  which  mercury  can  be  exhibited 
by  the  mouth.  Its  efficacy  will  depend  on  its  not  ir¬ 
ritating  the  bowels,  and  fo  palling, off  by  ftool  ;  care 
muft  likewife  be  taken  to  prevent  its  affecting  the, 
mouth.  Of  the  chemical  preparations  of  mercury,  the, 
mildeft  and  leaft  irritating  is  calomel.  It  maybe  given 
from  gr.  ift.  to  gr.  iij.  at  bedtime,  occahonally  mter- 
poling  a  mild  purgative  to  prevent  it  from  M.vating-; 
but  in  general  the  mercurial  pill  juft  mentioned  is  to.. 

^  When  there  is  no  chancre  nor  bubo,  no  appearance, 
in  ffiort  of  fiphylitic.  infedion,  it  would  be  improper 
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Apocenof<ss.to  adminiffer  corrofive  fublimate,  the  mercurius  calci- 
natus,  or  any  other  of  the  more  acrid  preparations  of 
mercury. 

After  a  gonorrhoea  proceeding  from  venereal  caufes 
has  been  removed,  another  kind  of  running,  without 
pain,  called  the  gonorrhcea  mucofa,  or  gleet,  fometimes 
remains.  Sometimes  it  arifes  from  a  condri&ion  and 
excoriation  of  the  urethra,  and  frequently  it  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  an  enlargement  and  difeafed  date  of  the  pro- 
ftate.  In  each  of  tliefe  cafes,  as  the  gleet  is  the  effe6l 
of  irritation,  the  cure  will  depend  on  the  removal  of 
the  local  difeafe  that  occafions  it.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  fpecies  of  gleet  that  feems  to  depend  chiefly  on 
relaxation.  It  is  in  general  free  from  infe&ion,  and 
is  mod  common  in  thofe  who  have  had  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  gonorrhoeas.  It  is  likewife  often  the  e fie 61  of  a 
debilitated  habit,  from  fevere  purging,  or  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  ufe  of  mercurials.  A  difeharge  of  this  kind  is 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men  ;  or,  at  lead,  the 
fluor  albus,  after  a  gonorrhoea,  will  often  be  miftaken 
for  a  gleet. 

When  there  is  no  reafon  to  fufpeft  remaining  con¬ 
tagion,  adringent  inje6!ions  will  be  of  the  greated  fer- 
vice.  It  will  be  neccflary,  at  the  fame  time,  to  attend 
to  the  health  of  the  patient,  by  employing  the  Peruvian 
bark,  chalybeate  waters,  cold  bathing,  and  fuch  other 
remedies,  as  will  tend  to  drengthen  the  fydem  :  and 
indeed  by  the  ufe  of  thefe-,  particularly  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  fuch  runnings  are  often  fuccefsfully  com¬ 
bated  in  thofe  who  from  apprehenfion  of  dangerous 
confequences  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  employ  in- 
jeflions.  When  there  is  no  tendency  to  inflammation, 
the  balfam  of  copaiva  may  be  preferibed  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  large  dofes.  Dr  Simmons  fays  he  once  faw  a 
complaint  of  this  fort  removed  by  applying  a  blider 
to  the  perinceum,  after  it  had  redded  a  variety  of  other 
remedies.  In  the  Medical  Obfervations  alfo  we  have 
an  account  of  a  gleet  and  incontinence  of  urine  re¬ 
moved  at  once  by  a  blider  to  the  os  faerum.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  the  other  methods  above  mentioned 
will  be  fufficient  to  remove  it,  though  fometimes  it 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  in  fpite  of  all  our  endea¬ 
vours  to  check  it. — Other  kinds  of  gonorrhoea,  in 
which  the  femen  itfelf  is  eje£led,  efpecially  during 
deep,  may  be  cured  by  tonics  and  a  mild  cooling  re¬ 
gimen. 

39ft  Order  V.  EPICHESES. 

m  Genus  CXXII.  OBSTIPATIO. 

CoSTIFENESS. 

Obdipatio,  Lw.  1 66.  Vog .  128.  Sag .  221. 

Codivenefs  is  fometimes  occadoned  by  debility  in 
dyfpeptic  perfons,  fometimes  it  is  the  effect  of  rigi¬ 
dity,  and  fometimes  it  is  fymptomatic  of  the  colic. 
It  may  proceed  from  an  excellive  heat  of  the  liver, 
drinking  rough  red  wines,  or  other  adringent  liquors; 
too  much  exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback  :  it  may 
likewife  proceed  from  a  long  ufe  of  cold  indpid  food, 
which  docs  not  fufficiently  dimulate  the  intedines. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defeending  to 
the  intedines,  as  in  the  jaundice  ;  and  at  other  times 
it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  intedines  themfelves, 
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as  a  palfy,  fpafms,  tumors,  a  cold  dry  date  of  the  in-  Obdipsuc. 
tedines,  See.  ~~ 

Exceffive  codivenefs  is  apt  to  occadon  pains  of  the 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and 
hyderic  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other  didref- 
dng  fymptoms. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  codive  fhould  live  upon 
a  moidening  and  laxative  diet  ;  as  roaded  or  boiled 
apples,  pears,  dewed  prunes,  raidns,  gruels  with  cur¬ 
rants,  blitter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like.  Broths 
with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot  herbs,  are  like* 
wife  proper.  Rye  bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be  ate.  , 

No  perfon  troubled  with  codivenefs  fhould  eat  white 
bread  alone,  efpecially  that  which  is  made  of  fine 
flour.  The  bed  bread  for  keeping  the  belly  foluble 
is  what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they  call  mejlin.  It 
is  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accudomed  to  it. 

Codivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpi- 
ration,  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  a-bed,  &c. 

Intenfe  thought,  and  a  fedentary  life,  are  likewife 
hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  pro¬ 
moted  by  moderate  exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a 
gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All  ar¬ 
dent  fpirits,  audere  and  adringent  wines,  as  port,  cla¬ 
ret,  Sc c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  is  fine 
and  of  a  moderate  drength  is  very  proper.  Butter¬ 
milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  likewife 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient’s 
inclination  dire6ls. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  codivenefs  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  condant  ufe  of 
medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  in¬ 
conveniences,  and  often  with  bad  confequences.  In 
time  the  cudom  becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends 
in  a  total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigedion,  lofs  of 
appetite,  wading  of  the  drength,  and  death. 

The  learned  Dr  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are 
troubled  with  codivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefh 
butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat  broths,  8cc.  He  likewife 
recommends  the  expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as 
olives,  almonds,  pidachios,  and  the  fruits  themfelves  ; 
all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs  ;  deco&ions  of  mealy 
vegetables  ;  thefe  lubricate  the  intedines  ;  fome  fapo- 
naceous  fubdances  which  dimulate  gently,  as  honey, 
hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fugar, 

&c . 


The  Do6lor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubdances 
are  proper  for  perfons  of  dry  atrabiliarian  conditutions, 
who  are  fubjedl  to  aflridtion  of  the  belly  and  the  piles, 
and  will  operate  when  dronger  medicinal  fubdances  are 
fometimes  ineffedlual  ;  but  that  fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts 
thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewife 
obferves,  that  all  watery  fubdances  are  lenitive  ;  and 
that  even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter¬ 
milk,  have  that  effe£t : — That  new  milk,  efpecially 
affes  milk,  dimulates  dill  more  when  it  fours  on  the 
domach  ;  and  that  whey,  turned  four,  will  purge 
drongly  : — That  mod  part  of  fruits  are  likewife  laxa¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  fome  of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw 
S  S  2  fuch 
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Epichefes.  fuch  as  take  them  immoderately,  into  a  cholera  mor- 
- bus,  or  incurable  diarrhoea. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi¬ 
cine,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a- week.  This  is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the 
ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  Or  the  other  draftic  purgatives 
fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may 
Jikewife  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  tartarized  al¬ 
kali  diffolved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a 
nutmeg  of  lenitive  ele&uary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 


394  Genus  CXXIII.  ISCHURIA. 

Suppression  of  Urine . 

Ifchuria,  Sauv.  gen.  293.  Lin .  167.  V og.  129. 

Sag.  212.  Horne's  Clinical  Experiments,  fed.  xv. 

This  diftemper  is  diftinguiflied  into  various  fpecies, 
according  as  the  feat  of  it  is  in  the  kidneys,  the 
ureters,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra  ;  and  hence  thefe 
fpecies  are  named  renalis ,  ureteric  a  ^  ve/icalis ,  and  ure- 
thralis . 

395  t.  Ifchuria  renalis ,  or  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  from  an 
affedion  of  the  kidneys,  happens  but  rarely ;  however, 
Dr  Home,  in  his  Clinical  Experiments,  deferi-bes  fuch 
a  cafe.  I11  the  end  of  December  1774,  a  man  of  a 
full  habit,  aged  35,  was  feized  with  ihivering,  cold- 
nefs,  and  fevere  cough.  Three  days  after,  his  urine 
appeared  high  coloured,  was  palled  with  pain,  and 
in  fmall  quantity.  About  the  8th  of  January  1775, 
he  was  attacked  with  violent  pains  in  the  fmall  of  his 
back,  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  in  the  ankles, 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  when  prefTed.  A 
general  fwelling  was  afterwards  obferved  all  over  the 
body,  but  moftly  in  the  ankles  and  abdomen,  which 
lad  was  tenfe  and  hard.  Thefe  were  attended  with 
vomiting,  bad  appetite,  and  confiderable  thirft.  When 
he  entered  the  clinical  ward,  January  2 id,  the  cough, 
ficknefs,  and  vomiting,  had  gone  off,  but  the  fuppref¬ 
fion  of  urine  remained.  The  little  which  he  made  was 
paffed  with  his  ilools,  fo  that  Dr  Home  faw  it  but 
once  ;  and  then  it  was  pale,  and  had  a  white  powder 
at  bottom.  The  pains  and  fwellings,  which  retained 
the  impreffion  of  the  linger,  continued  ;  he  had  a 
headach,  and  a  very  flow  pulfe,  beating  only  48  ferokes 
in  a  minute.  He  had  taken  a  great  many  diuretic 
medicines  before  he  came  in.  The  day  after  his  re¬ 
ception,  he  was  feized  with  a  fpontaneous  diarrhoea, 
which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. — > 
Cryffals  of  tartar  were  exhibited  in  dofes  of  half  an 
ounce  each  morning  ;  at  bedtime  he  took  20  drops 
of  tindlure  of  opium  with  a  fcruple  of  nitre,  and  con¬ 
tinued  this  courfc  for  eight  days  without  any  inereafe 
cf  urine.  The  ftronger  and  heating  diuretics  were 
then  tried,  as  an  infufion  of  juniper  berries  and  pills 
of  garlic  ;  but  they  were  attended  with  no  fenfible  ad¬ 
vantage.  Whenever  the  pulfe  became  fo  (Iron g  that 
he  could  bear  bleeding,  eight  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  away,  which  was  fizy.  This  was  thrice  repeat¬ 
ed  ;  he  appeared  eafier  after  each  bleeding,  his  pulfe 
bore  it  well,  and  the  fwellings  and  other  fymptoms 
abated.  The  heating  diuretics,  in  this  ftate,  were 
given  up  ;  and  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  nitre  was 
fubffi tuted  in  their  place,  in  each  dofe  of  which,  taken 
every  two  hours,  there  was  a  fcruple  of  nitre.  Eo- 
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mentations  were  applied  to  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  Ifchuria. 
and  camphorated  oil  was  afterwards  rubbed  on  the‘~"J,“V‘~' 
part.  He  was  ordered  the  femicupium,  which,  from 
a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  hofpital  at  that  time,  he 
got  only  once  ;  and  which  then  feemedto  have  a  good 
effe&,  as  he  paffed  a  gill  of  urine  when  he  was  in  it. 
Notwithftanding  this,  however,  the  difeafe  continually 
gained  ground  ;  he  became  comatofe,  delirious,  and 
died  ten  days  after  his  admiffion.  On  diffe&ion,  the 
kidneys  were  found  of  an  irregular  form;  fome  watery 
vehicles  appeared  on  their  furface,  containing  black 
gritty  particles  like  fine  fand  ;  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  kidney  was  confiderably  inflamed.  The  py¬ 
lorus,  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  fmall  inteftines,  were  much  inflamed.  In  the 
abdomen  were  found  about  five  pounds  of  fluid,  and 
in  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  about  half  a  pound.  The 
lungs  were  a  little  inflamed,  and  full  of  fmall  tubercles 
on  their  furface  and  in  their  fubftance  :  the  heart  was 
large,  and  a  polypus  in  each  ventricle.  About  fix 
ounces  of  fluid  were  found  in  the  pericardium  :  in  the 
brain  nothing  preternatural  appeared,  except  about  ail 
ounce  of  water  in  each  ventricle. 

Dr  tfome  feems  to  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  the  re¬ 
mote  caufe  of  this  fupprefiion  of  urine,  which  mani- 
feftly  had  its  immediate  origin  from  the  kidneys  hav¬ 
ing  loft  the  power  of  performing  their  functions.  He 
thinks  the  inflammation  which  appeared  in  the  right 
kidney  was  fcarce  fufficient  to  have  occafioned  the 
diftemper,  as  the  other  would  have  fupplied  its  place: 
for  which  reafon  alfo  he  thinks  that  the  ifchuria  was 
owing  to  a  general  affe&ion  of  the  fyftem  ;  and  that 
it  was  of  an  arthritic  nature,  the  patient  having  been 
troubled  with  complaints  of  that  kind  for  a  long  time 
before. 

2.  The  ifchurica  uret erica  4$  alfo  a  rare  difeafe,  unlefs  39^ 
the  obftruCtion  proceeds  from  a  ftone  or  clot  of  blood 
flopping  up  the  paffage.  Gravel  or  ftones,  indeed,  are 
very  frequently  formed  in  the  kidneys  ;  and,  by  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  ureters,  occafion  an  ifchuria,  with  violent 
pain,  and  fymptoms  more  or  lefs  urgent  in  proportion  > 
to  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  ftones.  Sometimes  it  is 
attended  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  naufea, 
vomiting,  and  fpaftic  conftri&ion  of  the  praeccrdia, 
a  difficulty  of  making  water,  conftipation  of  the 
belly,  difficulty  of  breathing,  ftupor  of  the-  thigh, 
retraction  of  the  tellicle  to  the  os  pubis ,  inquietude, 
lofs  of  ftrength,  fyncope,  and  convulfion  fits.  When 
the  violent  pain  has  continued  for  feveral  days  and 
nights  without  intermiffion,  and  has  brought  the  pa¬ 
tient  exceeding  low,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  urine  is 
complete,  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  and  con- 
vulfions  of  the  tendons,  death  is  at  hand.  Nor  is 
it  a  good  fign  when  the  ftone  continues  long  in  the 
ureter  ;  for  then  the  appetite  decays,  a  naufea  and 
retching  to  vomit  fupervene,  and  the  patient  is  con- 
fumed  with  a  he&ic  heat.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  at¬ 
tended  with  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  and  in¬ 
teftines  ;  and  fometimes  the  difeafe  ends  in  a  dropfy 
of  the  breaft,  or  lethargy,  which  foon  carry  off  the 
patient. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  exclude  the  ftone  as 
eafily  as  poffible,  and  prevent  the  breeding  of  others. 

If  the  patient  be  of  a  fanguineous  temperament,  Sy¬ 
denham  recommends  to  take  away  ten  ounces  of  blood 

from 
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Epifchefes.  from  the  affe&ed  fide  ;  and  then  to  give  the  patient  a 
— sr~/  gallon  of  poflet-drink  in  which  two  ounces  of  marfh- 
mallow  roots  have  been  boiled,  injecting  at  the  fame 
time  an  emollient  clyfter.  After  the  poflet-drink  has 
been  vomited  up,  and  the  clyfter  returned,  give  a 
pretty  large  dofe  of  an  opiate.  But  if  the  patient  be 
old  or  weak,  or  fubjedt  to  nervous  affe&ions,  bleeding 
may  be  omitted,  efpecially  if  his  urine  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  lit  be  coffee-coloured,  and  mixed  with 
gravel ;  but  as  to  other  things,  the  cure  is  the  fame. — 
Huxham  greatly  recommends  an  emollient  bath  pre¬ 
pared  of  a  decodlion  of  marfhmallow  root,  linfeed, 
foenugreek  feed,  and  flowers  of  chamomile,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  few  white  poppy  feeds.  By  the  ufe  of 
this  bath,  he  fays,  he  has  feen  the  moft  cruel  fit  of 
the  gravel  fuddenly  ended,  when  neither  copious  bleed¬ 
ing  .  nor  opiates  had  the  leafl  effect.  Mild  diuretics 
are  alfo  of  fervice.  Hoffman  recommends  dulcified 
fpirit  of  nitre  as  proper  to  relax  the  fpaflic  ftri&ure. 
It  is  to  be  taken  with  fuitable  diflilled  waters  and  fyrup 
of  poppies  ;  or  in  brGth,  with  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  oil  of 
fvveet  almonds.  Turpentine  clyfters  are  alfo  accounted 
very  ferviceable  ;  and  may  be  prepared  of  ten  ounces 
decodlion  of  chamomile,  with  half  an  ounce  of  tur¬ 
pentine  diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  about  as 
much  honey.  The  fal  diureticus ,  or  acetated  alkali,  is 
much  efleemed  by  fome,  when  taken  along  with  an 
opiate.  But  when  the  flone  is  too  big  to  pafs,  Ar- 
buthnot  recommends  'a  cool  and  diluent  diet  to  hinder 
the  further  growth  of  it.  Whey,  infufion  of  linfeed, 
decodlion  of  marfhmallows,  and  gently  refolving  diure¬ 
tics,  are  alfo  proper.  To  put  a  flop  to  the  vomiting, 
lalfamutn  iraumaticum  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  when 
almoft  every  other  means  have  failed. 

397  3.  The  ijehuria  veficalis  may  arife  from  a  done  in 

the  bladder  ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  moft  common 
caufe  of  it  :  but  there  are  certain  cafes  in  which, 
though  the  ufual  quantity  of  urine,  or  perhaps  more, 
be  paffed,  the  patient  dies  from  the  retention  of  a  Hill 
greater  quantity  in  the  bladder.  Of  this  Dr  Home 
gives  the  following  inflances  :  A  man  of  58  years  of 
age,  of  a  ftrong  fpare  habit,  and  never  fubjedt  to  the 
gravel,  had,  during  tjie  winter  of  1777,  a  cough 
with  expectoration,  which  went  off  in  the  beginning 
of  1 7 7 S*  About  the  17th  of  February  1778  he  felt 
fome  difficulty  in  paffing  his  urine,  and  much  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  bladder.  He  continued  in 
this  way  for  ten  days,  after  which  be  became  eafier  on 
application  of  fome  medicines.  The  abdomen  then 
fwelled,  and  he  had  pains  in  his  loins  and  thighs. 
On  the  3d  of  March  he  was  admitted  into  the  clinical 
ward  :  his  abdomen  was  then  fwelled  and  tenfe  ;  and 
an  evident  fluctuation  was  felt,  which  fome  that  touched 
him  thought  was  fonorous  and  produced  by  wind.  A 
tumor  was  difeovered  betwixt  the  navel  and  fpine 
of  the  os  ilium  on  the  left  fide,  which  gave  him  much 
pain,  efpecially  when  prefled.  This  tumor  became 
more  calily  felt  after  the  fwelling  of  the  abdomen  de- 
creafed,  feemed  round,  and  very  near  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  child.  It  appeared  very  much  on  the  left 
fide,  even  when  the  patient  lay  on  the  right,  and  the 
tumor  then  became  dependent.  He  pafied  urine  fre¬ 
quently,  and  rather  more  than  in  health,  as  it  was 
computed  at  four  pints  a-day.  It  was  always  clear, 
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and  of  a  light  colour.  His  body  had  a  ftrong  dif-  Iichm-ia. 
agreeable  fmell  ;  his  Ikin  was  dry,  belly  bound,  and'  v  u 
his  appetite  entirely  gone,  fo  that  he  had  hardly  taken 
any  food  for  12  days.  His  legs  fwelled  fiightly  for 
fome  days  in  the  evening.  Hispulfe  was  generally  re¬ 
gular,  fometimes  flower  than  natural,  and  fometimes  a 
little  quicker  ;  being  once  felt  at  64,  and  another  time 
at  92.  He  was  often  feized,  efpecially  after  eating  or 
drinking,  with  hiccough  ;  which  increafed  and  lafted 
till  his  death.  O11  the  20th  day  of  his  difeafe,  after 
fome  dofes  of  fquills,  the  general  fwelling  of  his  abdo¬ 
men  fell,  became  much  folter,  and  more  diftiinftly  dif¬ 
eovered  the  fwelling  of  the  left  fide.  The  next  day  a 
vomiting  came  on  ;  he  became  delirious,  and  died 
the  day  following.  The  body  being  opened,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  tumor  which  was  fo  diftindlly  felt 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  abdomen,  was  owing  to  a  di- 
ftention  of  the  bladder  with  urine.  Its  fundus  reach¬ 
ed  to  about  the  divifion  of  the  aorta  into  the  iliacs  ; 
it  entirely  filled  the  pelvis,  and  contained  between 
five  and  fix  pounds  of  urine  of  a  pale  colour.  On 
examining  the  external  furface,  its  neck,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  urethra,  were  found  to  be  furropnded 
with  a  feirrhofity,  which  impeded  the  evacuation  of 
the  urine.  The  bladder  itfelf  was  much  thickened, 
but  not  more  in  one  part  than  another.  The  ureters 
entered  naturally  5  but  were  much  thickened  in  their 
upper  half  near  the  kidney.  The  kidneys  were  fome- 
what  enlarged  ;  particularly  the  left,  which  had  feveral 
watery  veficles  on  its  external  furface.  Thefe  organs 
were  not  in  their  ufual  fituation ;  but  lay  clofe  on 
each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  very  near  the  aorta ;  fo 
that  the  renal  veffels  were  very  fliort.  What  was  very 
fingular,  the  lower  end  of  each  rofe  over  the  fpine, 
and  they  were  united  together  by  their  membranes 
and  fubftances,  the  aorta  paffing  beneath  the  union. 

The  bladder  had  prefled  confiderably  on  this  part ; 
and  the  peritonaeum  covering  them  was  confiderably 
thicker  than  natural.  The  lungs  adhered  everywhere 
to  the  pleura,  and  in  fome  places  very  firmly  ;  they 
were  of  a  loofe  texture  and  black  colour ;  and  the 
ve;ns  of  the  lower  extremities  were  turgid  with  blood. 

Ji  does  not  appear  that  this  patient  got  any  medicines 
farther  than  a  few  dried  fquills,  which  diminifhed  the 
fwellirigs  and  brought  off  much  wind.  He  alfo  got 
a  mixture  of  mufk,  and  afterwards  of  opium,  for  his 
hiccough,  but  without  fuccefs.  His  difeafe  was  mif- 
taken  for  an  afeites  ;  and  the  catheter  was  not  tried  :  ' 

but  in  another  cafe  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  was 
apparently  of  more  fervice  than  any  internal  medicines. 

This  laft  patient  was  about  90  years  of  age,  and 
laboured  under  fymptoms  very  limilar  to  thofe  already 
mentioned  When  admitted  into  the  clinical  ward, 
he  had  the  hypogaftric  region  fwelled,  and  difficulty 
of  paffing  his  water  ;  but  without  pain,  vomiting,  or 
hiccough.  He  had  loft  all  appetite  ;  was  thirfty,  and 
coftive.  His  pulfe  was  no,  and  weak.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  about  three  Englifli  pints  of  pale  clear  urine  were 
drawn  off  by  means  of  the  catheter  ;  the  next  day 
all  the  fymptoms  were  gone  off  or  abated.  After 
this  he  continued  to  pafs  fome  urine,  fometimes  vo¬ 
luntarily,  fometimes  involuntarily  and  infenlibly  ;  but 
fo  much  always  remained  behind,  that  his  bladder 
was  conftantly  full,  unlefs  when  the  urine  was  drawn 
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*Epifchefcs.  off,  which  was  done  twice  every  day.  The  urine  was 
7  fometimes  pale,  fometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  and 
once  there  was  fome  blood  mixed  with  it,  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  occaiioned  by  the  catheter. 
About  the  iixth  day  the  urine  was  very  putrid,  with 
much  purulent-like  matter  at  the  bottom,  and  was 
paffed  with  more  pain*  About  the  nth,  the  putrid 
fmell  went  off.  The  next  day  all  the  urine  pafTed  in¬ 
fallibly  except  what  was  drawn  off;  and  an  hiccough, 
though  not  very  fevere,  had  come  on.  In  this  way 
he  continued  without  fever,  though  frequently  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  hiccough,  efpecially  during  thofe  nights 
in  which  the  urine  had  not  been  drawn  off.  A 
month  after  admittance,  the  bladder,  with  the  affill- 
ance  of  the  catheter,  was  ahnofl  entirely,  though  in- 
fenfibly  evacuated,  and  the  hiccough  had  left  him  ;  he 
had  no  other  complaint  but  that  of  voiding  his  urine 
infenfibly,  the  natural  effed  of  a  fcirrlious  bladder, 
and  which  was  probably  incurable.  ^Vith  this  pa¬ 
tient  the  hot  bath  and  mercurials  were  tried,  in  order 
to  (often  the  fcirrholity  of  the  bladder,  but  without 

effedl.  . . 

4.  The  tfchuria  urethralis  arifes  from  fome  tumor 
(lopping  up  the  paffage  of  the  urethra,  and  thus  hin¬ 
dering  the  flow  of  urine.  It  is  an  uncommon  diilem- 
per,  and  generally  follows  a  gonorrhoea*  Dr  Home 
gives  us  an  example  of  this  alfo. — The  patient  was  a 
man  of  60  years  of  age,  who  had  laboured  under  a 
gonorrhoea  fix  months  before,  and  which  was  (lopped 
by  fome  medicines  in  two  or  three  days.  He  felt, 
foon  afterwards,  a  difficulty  in  palling  his  urine,  which 
gradually  increafed.  About  10  days  before  his  ad- 
miffion  into  the  clinical  ward,  it  was  attended  with 
pains  in  the  glaus,  and  ardor  urlna;  he  had  paffed 
only  about  eight  ounces  the  day  before  his  admiffion, 
and  that  with  very  great  difficulty ;  and  the  hypogaf- 
tric  region  was  fwelled  and  pained.  On  introducing 
the  catheter,  three  pounds  of  urine  were  drawn  off, 
by  which  the  pain  and  fwelling  were  removed.  The 
inftrument  required  force  to  make  it  pafs  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  blood  followed  the  operation  ;  and 
the  Anger,  introduced  into  the  anus,  felt  a  hard  tumor 
about  its  neck.  He  was  treated  with  mercurial  pills 
and  ointment,  by  which  the  fwelling  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  foon  began  to  decreafe  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  a  fwelling  of  the  right  tefticle  appeared. 
He  was  vomited  with  four  grains  of  tuibith  mineral, 
which  operated  gently  ;  and  here  Dr  Home  obferves, 
that  though  thefe  vomits  are  little  ufed,  from  a  mif- 
taken  notion  of  their  feverity,  he  never  (aw  them  ope¬ 
rate  with  more  violence  than  other  vomits,  or  than  he 
could  have  wifhed.  The  fwelling  diminiihed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  vomit  and  fome  external  applications  ; 
and  the  cure  was  completed  by  bleeding  and  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  mezereon  root. 
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blood,  cantharides,  for  inftance :  and  lienee  a  ftran-  Dyfuria. 
gnry  very  often  fucceeds  tbe  application  of  bhfters.  v " 

In  many  cafes  it  arifes  from  a  compreflion  of  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  parts;  of  the  uterus,  for  inftance, 
in  a  ftate  of  pregnancy.  Or  it  may  arife  from  a  fpaf- 
modic  affe&ion  of  the  bladder,  or  rather  its  fpliinaer  ; 
or  from  an  inflammation  of  thefe  parts,  or  others  near 
them.  Hence  the  difeafe  is  diftinguilhed  into  fo  many 
fpecies,  the  cure  of  which  depends  upon  the  remedies 
indicated  by  their  different  caufes. 

But  the  moll  common,  as  well  as  the  mod  dangerous 
fpecies  is  that  ariflng  from  a  calculous  concretion,  or 

Stone  in  the  Bladder*  4^0 

Dyfuria  calculofa,  Sauv.  fp.  12. 
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Genus  CXXIV.  DYSURIA. 
Difficulty  of  discharging  Urine . 

Dyfuria,  Sauv.  gen.  265.  Lin.  57.  Vog.  164. 
Sag.  213. 

Stranguria  auftorum*  *, 

A  difficulty  of  making  water  may  arife  from  many 
different  caufes ;  as  from  fome  acrid  matter  in  the 


The  figns  of  a  ftone  in  the  bladder  are,  pain,  efpe¬ 
cially  about  the  fpliinaer;  and  bloody  urine,  in  confe- 
quence  of  riding  or  being  jolted  in  a  carnage;  a  fente 
of  weight  in  the  perinmm;  an  itchinefs  of  tbe  glar.s 
penis  ;  fliiny  fediment  in  the  urine  ;  and  frequent  ftop- 
pageS  in  makiug  water;  a  tenefmus  alfo  comes  on  while 
the  urine  is  difcliarged :  but  the  moll  certain  fign  is, 
when  the  ftone  is  felt  by  the  finger  introduced  into 

the  anus,  or  by  the  catheter. 

Caufes,  &c.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  the  parti¬ 
cular  caufes  are  that  occafion  the  apparently  earthy 
particles  of  the  fluids  to  run  together,  and  form  tlu.le 
calculous  concretious  which  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  efpecially  in  the  organs  for  (liaining 
off  and  difeharging  the  urine. 

The  gout  and  (lone  are  generally  fuppoied  to  have 
fome  affinity,  becaufe  gouty  people  are  for  the  molt 
part  affli&ed  with  the  gravel.  But  perhaps  this  is  m 
part  owing  to  their  long  confinement,  and  to  the  lying 
on  the  back,  which  people  who  labour  under  the  gout 
are  often  obliged  to  fubmit  to  ;  fmee  the  want  of  ex  - 
ercife,  and  this  pofture,  will  naturally  favour  the  itag- 
nation  of  grofs  matters  in  the  kidneys  :  befides,  there 
are  many  inftances  of  people  feverely  affli&ed  with  the 
ftone  for  the  greateft  part  of  a  long  life,  who  hate 
never  had  the  leaft  attack  of  the  gout.  _ 

There  is,  however,  good  reafon  for  believing,  that 
fome  farther  connexion  takes  place  between  the  two 
difeafes  ;  and  when  treating  of  the  gout  we  have  al¬ 
ready  {riven  fome  account  of  the  opinion  oi  an  inge¬ 
nious  anonymous  author,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  depend  on  a 
peculiar  acid,  the  concreting  or  litinc  acid,  which  is 
always  prefent  in  blood  ;  and  which  may  be  precipi- 
tated  from  tlience  by  various  caufes,  fuch  as  the  intro- 
duaion  of  other  acids,  or  the  like.  When  thus  preci¬ 
pitated,  he  fuppofes  it  to  produce  the  whole  Plie"°™e‘ 
na  of  both  difeafes.  The  objeftions  we  formerly  ftated 
to  his  theory  of  gout,  do  not  equally  mllltat^lnj 
that  of  calculus;  and  it  is  at  lead  ceitain, 
beft  chemical  analyfis,  that  what  are  commonly  called 
urinary  calculi,  and  have  been  confidered  as  entirely 
an  earthy  matter,  confift  principally  of  add  in  a  fohcL 
ftate  united  only  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  earth  or 
mucus.  We  may,  therefore,  whether  this  hypothehs 
be  altogether  well  founded  or  not,  juftly  view  lithia- 
fis  as  depending  on  the  reparation  of  an  acid  -rom  the 

bl°Whatever  may  be  the  particular  caufe  of  the.  dif- 
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Epifchefes.  pofition  to  lithiajis ,  the  kidneys  appear  to  be  the  moil 
"V*"^  likely  places  for  particles  to  concrete  or  run  together, 
becaufe  of  the  great  quantity  of  blood  which  paffes 
through  the  renal  arteries,  and  which  comes  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  heart,  fraught  with  various  newly-re¬ 
ceived  matters,  that  have  not  undergone  much  of  the 
adlion  of  the  veflels,  and  therefore  cannot  as  yet  be 
fuppofed  to  be  thoroughly  affimilated. 

Anatomifts  who  have  carefully  examined  the  kid¬ 
neys  in  the  human  fubjed,  particularly  M.  Bertin,  in¬ 
form  us,  that  there  are  two  fets  of  tubuli  uritiiferi  ; 
the  one  continued  directly  from  the  extremities  of 
the  renal  artery,  and  the  other  fpringing  from  that 
veficular  texture  which  is  confpicuous  in  the  kid¬ 
neys. 

It  is  in  this  veficular  part  of  the  kidney  that  we 
prefnme  the  particles  of  the  concreting  matter  ftrft 
Magnate  and  coalefce  :  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  fuch  folid  matters  could  be  allowed  to  Hop  in 
the  extremities  cf  the  renal  arteries,  fince  the  blood, 
and  the  urine  feparated  from  it,  mull  flow  through 
thefe  veflels  with  great  degrees  of  force  and  velocity  ; 
but  in  the  intermediate  veiiculae  the  particles  may  lie, 
and  there  attracting  each  other,  foon  come  to  acquire 
fenfible  degrees  of  magnitude,  and  thus  become  fand 
or  gravel.  As  long  as  this  fand  or  gravel  formed  in 
the  veficular  part  of  the  kidney  lies  quiet,  there  will 
be  no  pain  or  uneafmefs,  until  the  concretions  become 
large  enough  to  prefs  either  on  the  adjoining  tubuli ,  or 
on  the  blood  veflels  ;  then  a  fenfe  of  weight,  and  a 
kind  of  obtufe  pain  in  the  loins,  will  be  felt.  But 
when  the  finall  pieces  of  concreting  matter  (hall  be 
diflodged  and  wafhed  off  by  the  force  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  fluids,  or  loofened  by  fome  fpafmodic  a&ion  of 
the  moving  fibres  in  thefe  parts,  they  will  in  their  paf- 
fage  create  pain,  raife  different  degrees  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  perhaps  lacerate  fome  blood  veflels,  and  caufe 
bloody  urine.  When  thefe  little  concretions  happen 
to  be  detained  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  any  other 
place  where  a  flow  of  urine  continually  paffes,  they 
foon  increafe  in  lize,  and  become  calculi,  from  the  con- 
ftant  acceffion  of  particles,  which  are  attra&ed  by  the 
original  bit  of  fand,  which  thus  becomes  the  nucleus 
of  a  flone. 

It  is  an  opinion  which  Hippocrates  firft  advanced, 
and  which  has  been  almofl  univerfally  adopted  by  his 
followers,  and  has  remained  till  lately  uncontrovert¬ 
ed,  that  the  flone  and  gravel  are  generated  by  the  ufe 
of  hard  water.  And  from  this  quality,  which  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  certain  fprings  poffefs,  of  depofiting  a  large 
earthy  fediment,  either  in  the  aquedu£ls  through  which 
they  are  conveyed,  or  in  the  veflels  in  which  they  are 
boiled  or  preferved,  it  was  conjedlured,  that  in  paf- 
ftng  through  the  kidneys,  and  efpecially  whilfl  re¬ 
tained  in  the  bladder,  they  would  let  fall  their  groffer 
particles,  which  by  the  continued  appoiition  of  frefh 
matter,  conne<3ted  by  the  animal  gluten,  and  compact¬ 
ed  by  the  mufcular  aClion  of  that  organ,  would  in 
time  form  a  calculus  fufficiently  large  to  produce  a 
train  of  the  mofl  excruciating  fymptoms.  And  this 
reafoning  a  priori  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  confirmed 
by  faCts  and  experience ;  for  not  to  mention  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Hippocrates,  Dr  Lifter  has  obferved,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  peculiarly  fubjeCl  to  the 
flone  in  the  bladder.  Nicholas  de  Blegny  has  related 
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the  hiftory  of  one  who  was  differed  at  Paris,  in  whom  Dyfuria. 
the  pylorus,  a  great  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  the 
ftomach  itfelf,  were  found  incruftated  with  a  ftony 
matter,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger’s  breadth.  And  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  water  of  the  river  Seine,  with 
which  that  city  is  fupplied,  is  fo  impregnated  with 
calcareous  matter,  as  to  incruftate,  and  in.  a  fhort  time 
to  choke  up,  the  pipes  through  which  it  runs.  But  on- 
the  other  hand  it  is  objeCled,  that  the  human  calculus 
is  of  animal  origin,  and  by  chemical  analyfls  appears 
to  bear  very  little  analogy  to  the  ftony  concretions  of 
water :  and  though  it  be  allowed,,  that  more  perfons 
are  cut  for  the  (lone  in  the  hofpitals  at  Paris  than  in 
mofl  other  places  ;  yet  upon  inquiry  it  is  found,  that, 
many  of  thofe  patients  come  from  different  provin¬ 
ces,  and  from  towns  and  villages  far  diftant  from  the 
Seine-  * 

Dr  Percival  conjectures,  that  though  this  difeafe  may 
chiefly  depend  upon  a  peculiar  difpolition  to  concrete 
in  the  animal  fluids,  which  in  many  inftances  is  here¬ 
ditary,  and  in  no  inftance  can  with,  certainty  be  imput¬ 
ed  to  any  particular  caufe  ;  yet  hard  water  is  at  leaft 
negatively  favourable  to  this  diatliefis,  by  having  no 
tendency  to  diminifli  it.  The  urine  of  the  mofl  healthy 
perfoa  is  generally  loaded  with-  an  apparently  terreous 
matter,  capable  in  favourable  circumftances  of  forming 
a  calculus  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  thick  cruft  which  it’ 
depofites  on  the  Tides  of  the  veflels  in  which  it  is  contain¬ 
ed.  And  it  feems  as  if  nature  intended  by  this  excre¬ 
tion  to  difeharge  all  the  fuperfluous  falts  of  the  blood, 
together  with  thofe  earthy  particles,  which  are  either 
derived  from  our  aliment,  and  fine  enough  to  pafs 
through  the  laefteals,  though  infuperable  by  the  powers 
of  circulation,  or  which  arife  from  the  abrafion  of  the. 
folids,  or  from  the  diffolution  of  the  red  globular  part 
of  our  fluids.  Now  water,  whether  ufed  as  nature  pre- 
fents  us  with  it,  or  mixed- with  wine,  or  taken  under 
the  form  of  beer  or  ale,  is  the  great  diluter,  vehicle,, 
and  menflruum  both  of  our  food,  and  of  the  faline,. 
earthy,  and  excrementitious  parts  of  the  animal  juices. 

And  it  is  more  or  lefs  adapted  to  the  performance  of* 
thefe  offices,  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  purity.  For 
it  muft  appear  evident  to  the  moft  ordinary  underftand- 
ing,  that  a  menftruum  already  loaded,. and  perhaps  fa- 
turated  with  different  contents, .  cannot  adl  fo  power¬ 
fully  as  one  which  is  free  from  all  fenfible  impregna¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  this  reafoning  founded  upon  theory  alone  ;  • 
for  it  is  obferved,  that  Malvern  water,  which  iffues* 
from  a  fpring  in  Worcefterfhire  remarkable,  for  its  un¬ 
common  purity,, has  the  property  of  diffolving  the  little, 
fabulous- Hones  which  are  often  voided  in  nephritic, 
complaints.  And  the  folution  too,  which  is  a  proof, 
of  its  being  complete,  is  perfectly  colourlefs.  Hence, 
this  water  is  drunk  with  great  advantage  in  diforders 
of  the  urinary  paffages. .  And  during  the  ufe  of  it,  the: 
patient’s  urine  is  generally  limpid,  and  feldom  depofites 
any  Tandy  fediment.  Yet  nctwitliftanding  this  appear¬ 
ance  of  tranfparency,  it  is  certainly  at  fuch  times  load¬ 
ed  with  impurities,  which  are  fo  diluted  and.  diffolved 
as  not  to  be  vifible.  For  it  is  attended  with  a  ftrong 
and  fetid  fmell,  exa&ly  refembling  that  of  afparagus. 

Hoffman  mentions  a  pure,  light,  Ample  water  in  the^ 
principality  of  Henneberg,  in  Germany,  which  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  efficacy  in  the  Hone  and  gravel ;  and  a  > 
water  of  flmilar  virtues  was  difeovered  not  many  years. 
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Epifchefes.  ago  in  the  Black  Foreft,  near  Ofterod,  which  upon  exa- 
- - v - -  mination  did  not  afford  a  fingle  grain  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter.  Indeed  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  moft  of 
the  fprings  which  were  formerly  held  in  great  efteein, 
and  were  called  holy  wells ,  are  very  pure,  and  yield 
little  or  no  fediment. 

Dr  Percival  informs  us  that  a  gentleman  of  Man- 
chefler,  who  had  been  long  fubjedt  to  nephritic  com¬ 
plaints,  and  often  voided  fmall  ftones,  was  advifed 
to  refrain  from  his  own  pump  water,  which  is  un¬ 
commonly  hard,  and  to  drink  conftantly  the  foft  wa¬ 
ter  of  a  neighbouring  fpring  ;  and  that  this  change 
alone,  without  the  ufe  of  any  medicine,  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  returns  of  his  diforder  much  lefs  frequent 
and  painful,  A  lady  alfo,  much  affected  with  the  gra¬ 
vel,  was  induced  by  the  perufal  of  the  firft  edition  of 
Dr  Percivahs  Effay,  to  try  the  effed  of  foft  water  ; 
and  by  the  conflant  ufe  of  it  remained  two  years  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  her  diforder. 

In  nephritic  cafes,  diftilled  water  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fubftitute  for  Malvern  water,  as  the  following 
experiment  evinces. 

Two  fragments  of  the  fame  calculus,  nearly  of  equal 
weight,  were  immerfed,  ’  the  one  in  three  ounces  of 
diftilled  water,  the  other  in  three  ounces  of  hard  pump- 
water.  The  phials  were  hung  up  clofe  together  in  a 
kitchen  chimney,  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  fire. 
After  14  days  maceration,  the  calculi  were  taken  out, 
and  carefully  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  .  The  for¬ 
mer,  viz.  that  which  had  been  immerfed  in  diftilled 
water,  was  diminifhed  in  its  weight  a  grain  and  a  half ; 
the  latter  had  loft  only  half  a  grain. 

It  is  the  paflage  of  thefe  calculi  from  the  kidneys 
down  into  the  bladder,  which  occafions  the  pain,  vo¬ 
miting,  and  other  fymptoms,  that  conftitute  what  is 
ufually  termed  a  ft  of  the  gravel  or  Jl  one. 

When  an  inflammation  is  a&ually  railed,  the  dif- 
eafe  is  known  by  the  name  of  nephritis ,  and  has  been 
already  treated  of. 

As  foon  as  the  ftone  pafles  through  the  ureter,  and 
falls  into  the  bladder,  the  pain  and  other  nephritic 
fymptoms  ceafe  ;  and  every  thing  will  remain  quiet, 
either  till  the  ftone  be  carried  into  the  urethra,  or  un¬ 
til  it  has  remained  long  enough  in  the  bladder  to  ac¬ 
quire  weight  fufficient  to  create  new  diftrefs. 

If  a  ftone  happens  to  be  fmooth  and  of  a  roundifh 
form,  it  may  lie  in  the  bladder  and  acquire  a  confider- 
able  bulk  before  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  patient  ; 
but  when  it  is  angular,  or  has  a  rugged  furface,  even 
though  it  may  be  fmall  in  fize,  yet  it  feldom  fails  to 
raife  pain,  and  occafion  bloody  urine,  or  the  difcharge 
of  a  flimy  fluid,  with  tenelmus,  and  difficulty  in  making 
water. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  made  to  difloive 
the  ftone  ;  and  there  are  certainly  fume-  articles  which 
have  this  effed  when  applied  to  them  out  of  the  body  ; 
but  the  almoft  total  impoflibility  of  getting  thefe  con¬ 
veyed  -to  the  kidneys,  renders  it  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  folvent  ever  will  be  difcovered.  Of  all  the 
articles  employed  for  this  purpofe,  no  one  perhaps  has 
had  greater  reputation  than  fixed  alkaline  fait  in  its  cauf- 
tic  ftate,  particularly  under  the  form  of  the  aqua  li - 
x'tvi  caujlica  :  but  this  being  of  a  very  acrid  nature, 
it  requires  to  be  well  fheathed  by  means  of  fome 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  vehicle.  Veal-broth  is  as 
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convenient  as  any  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  accordingly  X>yfur!». 
it  is  ufed  by  thofe  who  make  a  fecret  of  the  cauftic '  v-—' 

alkali  as  a  folvent  of  calculus. 

Mr  Blackrie,  who  has  taken  much  pains  in  this  in¬ 
quiry,  lias  proved  very  fatisfadorily,  that  Chittrick’s 
noftrum  is  no  other  than  foap-lees  given  in  veal-broth, 
which  the  patients  fend  every  day  to  the  dodor,  who 
returns  it  mixed  up  with  the  medicine,  in  a  clofe  veffel 
fecured  by  a  lock. 

It  is  not  every  cafe,  however,  that  either  requires 
or  will  bear  a  courfe  of  the  cauftic  alkali.  Some  cal¬ 
culi  are  of  that  foft  and  friable  nature,  that  they  will 
difloive  even  in  common  water  ;  and  there  are  cafes 
wherein  it  appears  that  the  conflant  ufe  of  fome  very 
Ample  decodion  or  infufion  of  an  infignificant  vege¬ 
table,  has  brought  away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  in  flakes  which  apparently  have  been  united 
together  in  layers  to  form  a  ftone.  Dr  Macbride  af- 
fures  us,  that  a  decodion  of  raw  coftee,  only  30  ber¬ 
ries  in  a  quart  of  water,  boiled  till  it^acquired  a  deep 
greenifh  colour,  taken  morning  and  evening  to  the 
quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of 
fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  had  the  powerful  effed  of  bring¬ 
ing  away,  in  the  courfe  of  about  two  months,  as 
much  earthy  matter  in  flakes  as  filled  a  large  tea-cup. 

The  patient  was  far  advanced  in  years  ;  and,  before 
he  began  this  decodion,  had  been  reduced  to  great 
extremities  by  the  continuance  of  pain  and  other  dif- 
t  re  fling  fymptoms  :  he  was  purged  occafionally  with 
oleum  ricini. 

Very  lately  the  alkali  in  a  mild  ftate,  and  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  has  been  much  ufed  by  many  calculous 
patients,  and  with  great  advantage,  under  the  form 
of  what  is  called  alkaline  aerated  water.  For  the  in- 
trodudion  of  this  medicine,  or  at  leaft  for  its  extenfive 
ufe,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  thatingenious  pliyficiari 
Dr  William  Falconer  of  Bath.  He  has  lately  publifhed 
an  account  of  the  Aqua  Mephitic  a  Alkalina ,  or  Solu¬ 
tion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  faturated  with  fixable  air,  in 
calculous  diforders  \  which  contains  a  number  of  cafes 
ftrongly  fupporting  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 

But  whether  the  good  effeds  obtained  in  thefe  in- 
ftances  are  to  be  explained  from  its  operating  as  a 
folvent  of  calculus,  feems  to  be  extremely  doubtful. 

There  are  indeed  cafes  in  Dr  Falconer’s  treatife,  of 
patients  in  whom,  after  ufing  it  for  a  confiderable 
time,  no  ftone  could  be  deteded  by  founding,  although 
it  had  been  difcovered  in  that  way  before  they  began 
the  employment  of  it.  But  in  many  inftances,  the 
relief  has-been  fo  hidden,  that  it  may  be  concluded, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  eafe  obtained,  the  calculus 
ftill  remained.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  probably  removed 
from  the  urine  that  quality  by  which  it  gives  to  the 
calculus  frefh  accretions,  producing  that  roughnefs 
of  its  furface  by  which  it  is  chiefly  capable  of  ading 
as  a  ftimulus.  For  the  diftrefling  fymptoms  refultmg 
from  ftone,  are  more  immediately  to  be  attributed  to 
the  inflammatory  and  fpafmodic  affedions  which  it  in¬ 
duces  ;  and  when  its  furface  is  leaft  capable  of  ope¬ 
rating  as  a  ftimulus,  thefe  of  courfe  wjll  be  leaft  con¬ 
fiderable.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  this 
remedy  produces  relief,  by  preventing  freih  additions 
being  made  to  the  calculus.  , 

An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fylvejlns  fweetened 
with  honey,  is  another  Ample  and  much  celebrated 
z  remedy ; 
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pifchefes.  remedy ;  it  has  been  found  to  give  confiderable  eafe  in 
'  cafes  where  the  ftomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an 
acrid  nature  ;  the  leaves  of  the  uva  urfi  were  ftrongly 
recommended  by  the  late  Very  celebrated  De  Haen  ; 
and,  whatever  its  way  of  operating  may  be,  feems  to 
have  been  produ&ive  of  good  eflefis  in  fome  inftances. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  it  has  any  influence 
in  diflolving  calculus  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be  chiefly 
ufeful  in  tliofe  inftances  where  ulcerations  take  place 
in  the  urinary  paflages. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  Vol.  III. 
\ve  have  an  account  of  a  method  ufed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  Petraea  for  curing  the  ftone,  to  which  they 
are  very  much  fubjeA,  and  which  the  author  (an  Eng- 
lifh  gentleman  of  experience  and  candour)  affirms 
he  has  feen  frequently  performed  with  never-failing 
fuccefs.  By  means  of  a  catheter  they  inje&  into 
the  bladder  a  weak  ley  of  alkali  with  the  purilied 
fat  of  a  fheep’s  tail,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  opium 
all  put  together.  Their  catheters  are  made  of  gold  ; 
and  in  performing  the  operation  they  introduce  them 
quite  into  the  bladder ;  fo  that  the  compofition  is  fafe- 
ly  conveyed  to  the  ftone  without  hurting  any  other 
part.  But  when  a  ftone  is  fituated  in  the  kidney,  they 
have  no  method  of  cure. 

If  this  method  of  curing  by  inje&ion  could  be  fafe- 
ly  pracfifed,  it  would  no  doubt  greatly  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  that  of  taking  alkalis  by  the  mouth, 
where  the  medicine  is  not  only  much  weakened,  but 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient  runs  the  rifle  of  being 
greatly  injured.  But  from  fome  experiments  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Medical  Tranfa&ions, 
it  appears  that  the  human  calculi  are  very  different 
from  one  another  in  their  natures.  Some,  for  inftance, 
will  eafily  yield  to  an  alkaline  menllruum,  and  very 
little  to  an  acid  ;  while  others  are  found  to  refift  the 
alkali,  and  yield  to  the  acid  ;  and  fome  are  of  fuch  a 
compact  nature,  that  they  yield  neither  to  acids  nor 
alkalis.  An  attention,  however,  to  the  fragments, 
feales,  or  films, ,  which  the  ftone  may  caft  off,  and 
alfo  to  the  contents  and  fediment  of  the  urine,  may 
lead  to  the  difeovery  of  what  folvent  is  proper,  or 
whether  the  ftone  can  be  diffolved  by  any.  To  ufe 
either  alkalis  or  acids  improperly  may  be  hurtful  ; 
though  there  may  be  fuch  kinds  of  calculi  as  de¬ 
mand  the  alternate  ufe  of  acids  and  alkalis  ;  nay, 
there  may  be  found  calculi  of  oppoftte  kinds  in  the 
fame  fubjedL 

In  fuch  cafes  as  will  not  allow  us  to  think  of  diffolv- 
ing  the  ftony  concretions,  and  where  the  only  fcheme 
is  to  palliate  and  procure  eafe.  from  time  to  time, 
little  more  can  be  done  than  to  keep  the  bo'wels  open 
occafionally  by  fome  gentle  cathartic,  and  wafh  off  as 
much  of  the  loofe  gravelly  matter  and  flime  as  can  be 
removed  by  fuch  mild  diuretic  infufions  and  decoc¬ 
tions  as  fhall  be  found  to  pafs  freely  and  fit  well  on 
the  ftomach.  Perfons  afflicted  with  the  ftone  fhould 
be  careful  in  refpeft  of  their  diet,  and  ftudioufly  avoid 
all  heavy  and  flatulent  food,  as  well  as  high  fauces 
that  are  apt  to  turn  rancid.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
butter  and  acids  are  to  be  fhunned  ;  for  thefe  often 
create  heartburning,  and  every  thing  that  offends  the 
ftomach  raifes  the  nephritic  pain  ;  fuch  is  the  fympathy 
that  obtains  between  the  digeftive  and  the  uropoietic 
organs. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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There  have  been  furgeons  bold  enough  to  entertain  Dyfuria. 
an  idea  of  cutting  even  into  the  kidney,  in  order  to  V**—' ' 

extra£l  a  ftone  :  this,  however,  except  in  cafes  where 
an  abfeefs  has  been  formed,  and  nature  points  out  the 
way,  is  merely  chimerical.  But  cutting  into  the  blad¬ 
der  for  the  fame  purpofe,  is  an  ancient  and  well  known 
operation,  and  often  crowned  with  fuccefs.  A  deferip- 
tion,  however,  of  this  operation  belongs  to  the  article 
Surgery,  to  which  we  refer  ;  and  here  fhall  only  make 
this  remark,  that  a  furgeon  fhould  never  begin  his  ope¬ 
ration,  until  he  and  his  affiftants  are  perfe&ly  fatisfted, 
from  a£lually  feeling  the  ftone,  that  there  is  one  in  the 
bladder  ;  becaufe  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  when 
the  incifion  has  been  made,  no  ftone  could  be  found  : 
and  the  patient  having  died  in  confequence  of  the  ope¬ 
ration,  and  the  body  being  opened,  it  has  appeared 
that  the  fymptoms  which  occafioned  the  belief  of  a 
ftone  in  the  bladder  arofe  from  fome  other  caufe. 

When  a  dyfuria  proceeds  from  any  acrimonious  mat¬ 
ter  thrown  into  the  blood,  it  may  be  readily  cured  by 
bleeding,  emollient  clyfters,  cooling  and  diluting  drinks 
with  gum  arabic  or  gum  tragacanth,  linfeed  tea,  or 
the  warm  bath.  When  it  arifes  from  inflammations 
of  the  bladder  or  parts  adjoining  to  it,  we  are  to  re¬ 
gard  it  only  as  a  fymptomatic  affection  ;  and  the  reme¬ 
dies  ufed  to  remove  the  primary  difeafe  will  alfo  re¬ 
move  the  dyfuria.  Sometimes  it  may  arife  from  an  ul¬ 
cer  of  the  bladder  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  generally  incu-  ^ 
rable  ;  a  mild  nutritious  diet  will,  however,  protract 
the  patient’s  life. 

Genus  CXXV.  DYSPERMATISMUS.  4or 

Difficult  Emission  of  Semen. 

Dyfpermatifmus,  Sauv.  gen.  260. 

Sterilitas,  Lin.  1 7 1 .  Sag.  211. 

Agenefia,  Vog.  283. 

* 

This  impediment  proceeds  generally  from  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  urethra,  either  by  tumors  in  itfelf,  or  in 
the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
treatment  is  the  fame  as  in  the  ifehuria  urethralis  ; 
fometimes  it  is  owing  to  a  kind  of  epileptic  fit  which 
feizes  the  man  in  the  venereal  a£t  ;  and  fometimes  the 
femen,  when  ejected  from  the  proper  receptacles,  is 
again  abforbed  by  them,  or  flows  into  the  bladder,  and 
is  expelled  along  with  the  urine.  The  laft  cafe  is  very 
difficult,  or  indeed  impoffible  to  cure  ;  as  proceeding 
from  feirrhi,  or  other  indifToluble  tumors  of  the  veru- 
montanum,  or  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  fome  it 
proceeds  merely  from  too  violent  an  erection  ;  in  which 
cafe  emollient  and  relaxing  medicines  will  be  of  fer- 
vice  ;  and  we  have  an  example  of  a  cure  performed  by 
means  of  thefe  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Eflays. 

Genus  CXXVI.  AMENORRHCEA. 

Suppression  of  the  Menses . 

Amenorrhoea,  Vog.  130. 

Dyfmenorrhcea,  Lin.  168.  Sag.  218 

This,  with  fome  other  fymptoms,  as  dyfpepfia, 
yellowifh  or  greenifti  colour  of  the  fkin,  unufual  appe¬ 
tites,  See.  conftitutes  the  chlorofu  already  treated  of, 
and  which  feldom  or  never  appears  without  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  menfes.  In  Dr  Home’s  Clinical  Experi- 
T  t  meats 
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Ypifchefes.  mcnts  we  find  the  virtues  of  feveral  emmenagogues  fet 
— '  forth  in  the  following  manner.  Chalybeates  feldom  or 
never  fucceeded  :  they  were  always  found  more  ufeful 
in  dimini filing  the  evacuation  when  too  violent,  than 
in  refioring  it  when  deficient.  The  tin&ure  of  black 
hellebore  proved  fuccefsful  only  in  one  of  nine  or  ten 
cafes,  though  given  to  the  length  of  four  tea-fpoonfuls 
a-day,  which  is  double  the  quantity  recommended  by 
Dr  Mead.  Compreffion  of  the  crural  artery,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr  Hamilton  in  the  Phyfical  and  Literary 
Lflays,  Vol.  II.  proved  fuccefsful  only  in  one  of  fix 
cafes.  From  the  effects  produced  by  this  compreffion, 
it  has  the  flrongeft  appearance  of  loading  the  uterus 
with  blood  ;  from  the  fenfations  of  the  patient  it  pio- 
duces  the  fame  effects  as  the  approach  of  the  menfes, 
and  has  every  appearance  in  its  favour  ;  yet  does  not 
fucceed.  Dr  Home  fuppofes  that  the  uterus  is  more 
frequently  in  too  plethoric  and  mflammatoiy  a  Hate  , 
in  which  cafe,  this  remedy  will  do  more  hurt  than  in  a 
Hate  of  inanition  ;  however,  he  owns,  that  in  the  cafe 
in  which'  it  did  fucceed,  the  patient  was  plethoric 
and  inflammatory.  Venefe&ion  is  recommended  as 
an  excellent  remedy  ;  the  Dodor  gives  three  inftances 
of  its  fuccefs,  and  fays  he  could  give  many  more.  It 
a£ts  by  removing  the  plethoric  Hate  of  the  uterus, 
relaxing  the  fibres,  and  giving  the  veffels  full  play  ; 
fo  that  their  a&ion  overcomes  all  refiftance,  and 
the  evacuation  takes  place.  It  is  of  no  great  mo¬ 
ment  from  whence  the  blood  is  taken  :  the  faphrenic 
vein  will  perhaps  empty  the  uterus  moll  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  proper  quantity  from  it,  and  the 
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quantity  of  the  difeharge  cannot  be  fo  well  meafured.  Amenor- 
The  powder  of  favine  is  a  moll  powerful  remedy  ;  n:(£a* 

and  proved  fuccefsful  in  three  cafes  out  of  four  in 
which  it  was  tried.  It  was  given  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a  drachm  twice  a-day.  It  is  a  ftrong  topical 
Himulus,  and  feems  improper  in  plethoric  habits. 

Madder  root,  according  to  Dr  Home,  is  a  very 
powerful  medicine  in  this  difeafe  ;  and  proved  fuccefs¬ 
ful  in  14  out  of  19  cafes  in  which  it  was  tried,  being 
fometimes  exhibited  in  the  quantity  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a  drachm,  four  times  a-day.  It  has  fcarce  any  fen- 
fible  effedls  ;  never  quickens  the  pulfe*  or  excites  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms  :  on  the  contrary,  the  heat, 
third,  and  other  complaints  abate  ;  and  fometimes 
thefe  fymptoms  are  removed,  though  the  difeafe  be  not 
cured  ;  but  when  it  fucceeds,  the  menfes  appear  from 
the  third  to  the  12th  day. — For  other  methods  of 
curing  the  amenorrhcea,  fee  Chlorosis. 

We  have  now  confidered  all  thofe  difeafes  enumerat¬ 
ed  in  Dr  Cullen’s  Nofology,  whofe  cure  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  chiefly  by  internal  medicines.  The  other  ge¬ 
nera  either  require  particular  manual  operations,  or  a 
very  confiderable  ufe  of  external  applications  ;  and 
therefore  properly  fall  under  the  article  Surgery.  To 
this,  therefore,  we  (hall  refer  the  genera  which  fall 
under  the  three  lad  orders  of  this  clafs  of  locales,  viz* 
the  tumores,  eUop't&y  and  dialyfes  ;  and  we  {hall  add,  by 
way  of  Appendix,  a  few  observations  on  fome  import¬ 
ant  affe&ions  to  which  Dr  Cullen  has  not  given  a 
place  in  his  fydem^ 
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ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

R  Heberden  was  the  firft  who  deferibed  this 
^  )  difeafe,  though  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and, 
by  his  account,  not  very  rare.  It  feizes  thofe  who  are 
fubjeft  to  it  when  they  are  walking,  and  particularly 
when  they  walk  foon  after  eating,  with  a  mod  dif- 
agreeable  and  painful  fenfation  in  the  bread,  which 
feems  to  threaten  immediate  dedru&ion  :  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  dand  dill,  all  the  uneaiinefs  vanifhes.  In  all 
other  refpe&s  the  patients  at  the  beginning  of  this  dis¬ 
order  are  well,  and  have  no  fhortnefs  of  breath  ;  from 
which  the  angina  pectoris  is  totally  different.  After  it 
has  continued  fome  months,  the  fits  will  not  ceafe  in- 
dantaneoufiy  on  danding  dill ;  and  it  will  come  on  not 
only  when  the  patients  are  walking,  but  when  they  are 
lying  down,  and  oblige  them  to  rife  up  out  of  their  beds 
every  night  for  many  months  together.  In  one  or  two 
very  inveterate  cafes,  it  has  been  brought  on  by  the 
motion  of  a  horfe  or  carriage,  and  even  by  fwallowing, 
coughing,  going  to  dool,  fpeaking,  or  by  any  didurb- 
ance  of  mind.  The  perfons  affe&ed  were  all  men,  al- 
mod  all  of  whom  were  above  50  years  of  age,  and 
mod  of  them  with  a  fhort  neck  and  inclining  to  be  fat. 
Something  like  it,  however,  was  obferved  in  one  wo¬ 
man,  who  was  paralytic  ;  and  one  or  two  young  men 
complained  of  it  in  a  flight  degree.  Other  practi¬ 
tioners  have  obferved  it  in  very  young  perfons. 

When  a  fit  of  this  fort  comes  on  by  walking  its  du¬ 


ration  is  very  fhort,  as  it  goes  off  almod  immediately 
upon  Hopping.  If  it  comes  on  in  the  night,  it  will  lad 
an  hour  or  two.  Dr  Heberden  met  with  one  in  whom 
it  once  continued  for  feveral  days  ;  during  all  which 
time  the  patient  feemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
death.  Mod  of  thofe  attacked  with  the  dillemper 
died  fuddenly  :  though  this  rule  was  not  without  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  and  Dr  Heberden  obferved  one  who  funk 
under  a  lingering  illnefs  of  a  different  nature. 

The  or  Jlerni  is  ufually  pointed  to  as  the  feat  of  this 
malady  ;  but  it  feems  as  if  it  was  under  the  lower  part 
of  that  bone,  and  at  other  times  under  the  middle  or 
upper  part,  but  always  inclining  more  to  the  left  nde  ; 
and  in  many  cafes  there  is  joined  with  it  a  pain  about 
the  middle  of  the  left  arm*  which  appears  to  be  feated 

in  the  biceps  mufcle.  . 

The  appearance  of  Dr  Heberden’s  paper  in  the  Me¬ 
dical  TranfaCtions  very  foon  raifed  the  attention  of  the 
faculty,  and  produced  other  obfervatrOna.  jrom  phyli- 
cians  of  eminence;  namely,  Dr  Fothergill,  Dr  Wall 
of  Worcefier,  Dr  Haygarth  of  Cbefter,  and  Dr  Per- 
cival  of  Mancheiter.  '  It  alfo  induced  an  unknown 
fufferer  under  the  difeafe  to  write  Dr  Heberden  a  very 
fenfible  letter,  deferibing  his  feelings  in  the  molt  na¬ 
tural  manner:  which,  unfortunately,  m  three  week* 
after  the  date  of  this  anonymous  epiftle,  terminated 
in  a  fudden  death,  as  the  writer  himfelf  had  appre* 

hCThf  youngeft  fubjeft  that  Dr  Fcthergill  ever  faw 
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Angina  affli&ed  with  this  diforder  was  about  30  years  of  age  5 
Pe&oris.  and  this  perfon  was  cured.  The  method  that  fncceeded 
with  him  was  a  courfe  of  pills,  ccmpofed  of  the  mafs  of 
gum  pill,  foap,  and  native  cinnabar;  with  a  light  chaly¬ 
beate  bitter:  this  was  continued  for  fome  months,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  went  to  Bath  feveral  fucceflive  feafons, 
and  acquired  liis  ufual  health  :  he  was  ordered  to  be 
very  fparing  in  his  diet  ;  to  keep  the  bowels  open;  and 
to  ufe  moderate  exercife  on  horfeback,  but  not  to  take 
long  or  fatiguing  walks. 

The  only  fymptom  in  this  patient  that  is  mentioned, 
was  a  ftri&ure  about  the  cheft,  which  came  on  if  he 
was  walking  up  kill  or  a  little  fader  than  ordinary, 
or  if  he  was  riding  a  very  brhlt  trot ;  for  moderate  ex¬ 
ercife  of  any  kind  did  not  affeCl  him  :  and  this  uneafy 
fenfation  always  obliged  him  to  ftop,  as  he  felt  himfelf 
threatened  with  immediate  death  if  he  had  been  oblig¬ 
ed  to  go  forward. 

It  is  the  (harp  conftri&ive  pain  acrofs  the  cheft,  that 
(according  to  Dr  FothergilPs  obfervation)  particular¬ 
ly  marks  this  fingular  difeafe  ;  and  which  is  apt  to  fu- 
pervene  upon  a  certain  degree  of  mufcular  motion,  or 
whatever  agitates  the  nervous  fyftem. 

In  fuch  cafes  as  fell  under  the  infpe&ion  of  Dr  Fo- 
thergill,  he  very  feldom  met  with  one  that  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  an  irregular  and  intermitting  pulfe  ;  not 
only  during  the  exacerbations,  but  often  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  free  from  pain  and  at  reft  :  but  Dr  Heber- 
den  obferves,  that  the  pulfe  is,  at  lead  fometimes,  not 
difturbed  ;  and  mentions  his  having  once  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  convinced  of  this  circumftance,  by 
feeling  the  pulfe  during  the  paroxyfm. 

But  no  doubt  thefe  varieties,  as  well  as  many  other 
little  circumftances,  will  occur  in  this  difeafe  as  they 
do  in  every  other,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame  ;  and  if  thofe  which  in  general  are  found 
to  predominate  and  give  the  diftinguifhing  character 
be  prefent,  they  will  always  authorife  us  in  giving  the 
name  to  the  difeafe  :  thus,  when  we  find  the  conftric- 
tory  pain  acrofs  the  cheft,  accompanied  with  a  fenfe 
of  ftrangling  or  fuffocation ;  and  dill  more,  if  this  pain 
fhould  (trike  acrofs  the  bread  into  one  or  both  arms  ; 
we  fhould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  cafe  an  angina 
feftoris. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  it  appears  to  be 
purely  fpafmodic :  and  this  opinion  will  readily  prefent 
itfelf  to  any  one  who  confiders  the  fudden  manner  of 
its  coming  on  and  going  off ;  the  long  intervals  of  per¬ 
fect  eafe  ;  the  relief  afforded  by  wine,  and  fpirituous 
cordials  ;  the  influence  which  paffionate  affeCtions  of 
the  mind  have  over  it  ;  the  eafe  which  comes  from 
varying  the  pofture  of  the  head  and  (boulders,  or  from 
remaining  quite  motionlefs  ;  the  number  of  years  for 
which  it  will  continue,  without  otherwife  difordering 
health  ;  its  bearing  fo  well  the  motion  of  a  horfe  or 
carriage,  which  circumftance  often  diftinguifhes  fpaf¬ 
modic  pains  from  thofe  which  arife  from  ulcers  ;  and 
laftly,  its  coming  on  for  the  moft  part  after  a  full 
meal,  and  in  certain  patients  at  night,  juft  after  the 
fir  ft  deep,  at  which  time  the  incubus,  convulfive  afthma, 
and  other  ills,  juftly  attributed  to  the  difordered  func¬ 
tions  of  the  nerves,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  return  or  to 
be  aggravated. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances  taken  together,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  affe&ion  is  of  a  fpafmodic 
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nature  :  but  though  it  fhould  be  admitted,  that  the 
whole  diftrefs  in  thefe  cafes  arife  from  fpafm,  it  may 
not  be  fo  eafy  to  afeertain  the  particular  mufcles 
which  are  thus  affeCted. 

The  violent  fenfe  of  ftrangling  or  choking,  which 
fhows  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  during  the  height  of  the  paroxyfm;  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  conftri&ive  pain  under  the  fternum,  always  in¬ 
clining  (according  to  Dr  Heberden’s  obfervation)  to 
the  left  fide  ;  together  with  that  moft  diftrefiing  and 
alarming  fenfation,  which,  if  it  were  to  increafe  or  con¬ 
tinue,  threatens  an  immediate  extinction  of  life  ;  might 
authorife  us  to  conclude  that  the  heart  itfelf  is  the 
mufcle  affeCted  :  the  only  objection  to  this  idea,  and, 
if  it  had  been  conftantly  obferved,  it  would  be  infur- 
mountable,  is,  that  the  pulfe  is  not  always  interrupted 
during  the  paroxyfm.  The  appearances  in  two  of  the 
difleCtions,  favour  the  opinion  that  the  fpafm  affeCts 
the  heart  ;  as  in  one  fubjeCt  the  left  ventricle  (and, 
though  it  be  not  mentioned,  we  may  prefume  the 
right  one  alfo)  was  found  as  empty  of  blood  as  if  it 
liad  been  wafhed  ;  and  in  another,  the  fubftance  of  the 
heart  appeared  whitifli,  not  unlike  a  ligament ;  as 
it  fhould  feem,  in  both  cafes,  from  the  force  of  the 
fpafm  fqueezing  the  blood  out  from  the  veflels  and 
cavities. 

If  this  hypothefis  be  allowed,  we  muft  conclude  that 
the  fpafm  can  only  take  place  in  an  inferior  degree,  as 
longus  the  patient  continues  to  furvive  the  paroxyfm  5 
fincc  an  affeCtion  of  this  fort,  and  in  this  part,  of  any 
confiderable  duration  or  violence,  muft  inevitably  prove 
fatal  :  and  accordingly,  as  far  as  could  be  traced,  the 
perfons  who  have  been  known  to  labour  under  this  dif¬ 
eafe  have  in  general  died  fuddenly. 

The  difteCtions  alfo  (how,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
true  feat  of  the  fpafm,  it  is  not  lieceflary  for  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  it  on,  that  the  heart,  or  its  immemate  append¬ 
ages,  fhould  be  in  a  morbid  ftate  ;  for  in  three  out  of 
the  fix  that  have  as  yet  been  made  public,  thefe  parts 
were  found  in  a  found  ftate. 

On  opening  the  body  of  the  poor  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  letter  to  Dr  Heberden,  “  upon  the  moft 
careful  examination,  no  manifeft  caufe  of  his  death 
could  be  difeovered  ;  the  heart,  in  particular,  with  its 
veflels  and  valves,  were  all  found  in  a  natural  condi¬ 
tion.” 

In  the  cafe  communicated  by  Dr  Percival  to  the  pub- 
lifters  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  “  the 
heart  and  aorta  defeendens  were  found  in  a  found  ftate.” 
And  in  Dr  Haygarth’s  patient,  “  on  opening  the  tho¬ 
rax,  the  lungs,  pericardium,  and  heart,  appeared  per¬ 
fectly  found.”  Not  to  mention  Dr  Fothergill’s  pa¬ 
tient  (R.  M. ),  in  whofe  body  the  only  morbid  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  heart  was  a  fmall  white  fpot 
near  the  apex.  So  that  the  caufe,  whatever  its  na¬ 
ture  might  have  been,  was  at  too  great  a  diftance,  or 
of  too  fubtle  a  nature,  to  come  under  the  infpedtion 
of  the  anatomift.  But  there  was  a  circumftance  in  two 
of  the  fubjeCls  that  is  worthy  of  remembrance  ;  and 
which  fhows  that  the  crafts  of  the  blood,  while  they 
were  living,  muft  have  been  greatly  injured,  namely,  its 
not  coagulating,  but  remaining  of  a  cream-like  con- 
fiftence,  without  any  feparation  into  ferum  and  crafla- 
mentum. 

From  all  that  we  have  feen  hitherto  publifhed,  it 
T  t  2  does 
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Angina  does  not  appear  that  any  confiderable  advances  have 
Pe&oris.  been  made  towards  the  a&ual  cure  of  this  anomalous 

fpafin> 

The  very  judicious  and  attentive  Dr  Heberden  (to 
whom  the  public  are  highly  indebted  for  firft  making 
the  diforder  known)  confeffes,  that  bleeding,  vomits, 
and  other  evacuations,  have  not  appeared  to  do  any 
good:  wine  and  cordials,  taken  at  bedtime,  willfome- 
time6  prevent  or  weaken  the  fits  ;  but  nothing  does 
this  fo  effectually  as  opiates  ;  in  ffiort,  the  medicines 
ufually  called  nervous  or  cordial ,  fuch  as  relieve  and 
quiet  convulfive  motions,  and  invigorate  the  languifh- 
ing  principle  of  life,  are  what  he  recommends. 

Dr  Wall  mentions,  one  patient,  out  of  the  12  or  13 
that  he  had  feen,  who  applied  to  him  early  in  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  was  relieved  coniiderably  by  the  ufe  of  anti- 
monial  medidines  joined  with  the  fetid  gums  :  he  was 
it  ill  living  at,  the  time  the  DoClor  wrote  his  paper, 
(November  1772),  and  going  about  with  tolerable 
eafe.  Two  were  carried  off  by  other  diforders  ;  all 
the  reft  died  fuddenly. 

Dr  FotliergilPs  directions  are  chiefly  calculated  with 
the  view  to  prevent  the  diforder  from  gaining  ground, 
and  to  alleviate  prefent  diftrefs.  Accordingly  he  en¬ 
joins  fuch  a  kind  of  diet  as  maybe  moil  likely  to  pre¬ 
vent  irritability  :  in  particular,  not  to  eat  voracioufly  : 
to  be  particularly  abftemious  in  refpeCl  to  every  thing 
.  heating,  fpiees,  fpirits,  wines,  and  all  fermented  li¬ 
quors  :  to  guard  molt  fcrupuloufly  againft  paffion,  or 
any  vehement  emotions  ;  and  to  make  ufe  of  all  the 
ufual  means  of  eftablifhing  and  preferring  general 
health:  to  mitigate  exceffes  of  irritability  by  anodynes; 
or  pains,  if  they  quicken  the  circulation  :  to  dilperfe 
flatulencies  when  they  diflend  the  ftomach,  by  mode¬ 
rate  dofes  of  carminatives;  amoiigft  which,  perhaps, 
fimple  peppermint  water  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
fafeft.  But  fince  obefity  is  juftly  confidered  as  a 
principal  predifpofmg  caufe,  he  infills  ftrongly  on  the 
neceflity  of  preventing  an  increafe  of  fat,  by  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  ufing  every  other  pra&icable  method  of 
augmenting  the  thinner  fecretions. 

Thefe  were  the  only  means  which  occurred  to  the 
Englifh  phyiicians  of  oppofingthis  formidable  difeafe: 
but  Dr  Smyth  of  Ireland  has,  we  are  told,  difcovered 
that  it  may  be  certainly  cured  by  iffues,  of  which  Dr 
Macbride  gives  the  following  inftance  : 

“  A.  B.  a  tall,  well-made  man  ;  rather  large  than 
otlierwife  ;  of  healthy  parents,  except  that  there  had 
been  a  little  gout  in  the  family  ;  temperate  ;  being 
very  attentive  to  the  bulinefs  of  his  trade  (that  of  a 
watchmaker),  led  a  life  uncommonly  fedentary  ;  had, 
from  his  boyhood  upwards,  been  remarkably  fubjeCl 
to  alarming  inflammations  of  his  throat,  which  feized 
him,  at  lead,  once  in  courfe  of  the  year ;  in  all  other 
refpe&s  well. 

“  I11  1767,  (then  48  years  of  age),  he  was  taken, 
without  any  evident  caufe,  with  a  fudden  and  very 
difpiriting  throbbing  under  the  fternum.  It  foon 
afterwards  increafed,  and  returned  upon  him  every 
third  or  fourth  week,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety, 
very  laborious  breathing,  choking,  a  fenfation  of 
fulnefs  and  dillention  in  the  head,  a  bloated  and 
flufhed  countenance,  turgid  and  watery  eyes,  and  a 
very  regular  and  unequal  pulfe.  The  paroxyfm  in¬ 
vaded,  almoft  conffantly,  while  he  wras  fitting  after 
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dinner ;  now  and  then  he  was  feized  with  it  in  the  Angina 
morning,  when  walking  a  little  fafter  than  ufual ;  and  Pe&oris. 
was  then  obliged  to  ftop,  and  reft  on  any  object  at 
hand.  Once  or  twice  it  came  on  in  bed  ;  but  did  not 
oblige  him  to  fit  up,  as  it  was  then  attended  with  no 
great  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  the  afternoon  fits, 
his  greateft  eafe  was  from  a  fupine  pofture  ;  in  which 
he  ufed  to  continue  motionlefs  for  fome  hours,  until, 
quite  fpent  and  worn  out  with  anguifh,  he  dropt  into 
a  dumber.  In  the  intervals  between  thefe  attacks, 
which  at  length  grew  fo  frequent  as  to  return  every 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  lie  was,  to  appearance,  in  perfect 
health. 

“  Thus  matters  continued  for  more  than  two  years; 
and  various  antifpafmodics  were  ineffectually  tried  for 
his  relief.  I11  1769,  there  fupervened  a  very  fharp 
conftrictory  pain  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fternum, 
ftretching  equally  on  each  fide,  attended  with  the  for¬ 
mer  fymptoms  of  anxiety,  dyfpnoea,  choking,  &c. 
and  with  an  excruciating  cramp,  as  he  called  it,  that 
could  be  covered  with  a  crown-piece,  in  each  of  his 
arms,  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrift,  exactly  at  the 
infertion  of  the  pronator  teres  ;  the  reft  of  the  limb 
was  quite  free.  The  fits  were  fometimes  brought  on, 
and  always  exafperated,  by  any  agitation  of  mind  or 
body.  He  once  attempted  to  ride  on  horfeback  dur¬ 
ing  the  paroxyfm  ;  but  the  experiment  was  near 
proving  fatal  to  him.  The  difference  of  feafon  or 
weather  made  no  impreffion  upon  him.  Still,  in  the 
intervals,  his  health  was  perfectly  good;  except  that 
his  eyes,  which  before  his  illnefs  were  remarkably 
ftrong  and  clear,  were  now  grown  extremely  tender  ; 
and  that  his  fight  was  much  impaired.  He  had  no 
flatulency  of  ftomach,  and  his  bowels  were  regular. 

“  In  this  fituation,  February  22.  1770,  he  applied 
to  me  for  affiftance.  I  had  feen,  I  believe,  eight  or 
ten  of  thefe  frightful  cafes  before.  Two  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  dropt  dead  fuddenly.  They  were  men  between 
40  and  50  years  of  age,  and  of  a  make  fomewhat  flefhyv 
The  fate  of  the  others  I  was  not  informed  of;  or,  at 
leall,  cannot  now  recoiled. 

“  Having  found  the  total  inefficacy  of  blifters  and 
the  whole  clafs  of  nervous  medicines  in  the  treatment 
of  this  anomalous  fpafm,  I  thought  it  right  to  attempt 
the  correCiing  or  draining  off  of  the  irritating  fluid 
in  the  cafe  now  before  us.  To  this  purpofe,  I  ordered 
a  mixture  of  lime  water  with  a  little  of  the  compound 
.  juniper  water,  and  an  alterative  proportion  of  Huxham’s 
antimonial  wine  :  I  put  the  patient  on  a  plain,  light,., 
perfpirable  diet;  and  reftrained  him  from  all  vifcid, 
flatulent,  and  acrimonious  articles.  By  purfuing  this 
courfe,  he  was  foon  apparently  mended;  but  after  he- 
had  perfifted  regularly  in  it  for  at  leaft  two  months, 
he  kept  for  fome  time  at  a  ftand.  I  then  ordered  a 
large  iffue  to  be  opened  on  each  of  his  thighs.  Only 
one  was  made.  However,  as  foon  as  it  began  to  dis¬ 
charge,  his  amendment  manifeftly  increafed.  The  fre¬ 
quency  and  feverity  of  the  fits  abated  confiderably  ; 
and  lie  continued  improving  gradually,  until,  at  the 
end  of  18  months  he  was  reftored  to  perfeCl  health  ; 
which  he  has  enjoyed,  without  the  leaft  interruption* 
till  now,  except  when  he  has.  been  tempted  (perhaps 
once  rn  a  twelvemonth)  to  tranfgrefs  rules,  by  making: 
a  large  meal  on  falted  meat,  or  indulging  himfelf  in 
ale  or  rum  punch,  each  of  which  never  failed  to  dif- 

order- 
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Angina  order  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  illnefs  :  and  even 
Pe&oris.  on  thefe  occafions,  he  has  felt  no  more  than  the  flighted 
;  motion  of  his  former  fufferings  ;  infomuch  that  he 
would  defpife  the  attack,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of 
the  fame  flock  with  his  old  complaint.  No  other  caufe 
has  had  the  leaft  ill  effed  on  him. 

“  Though  rum  was  condantly  hurtful,  yet  punch 
made  with  a  maceration  of  black  currants  in  our  vul¬ 
gar  corn  fpirit,  is  a  liquor  that  agrees  remarkably  well 
with  him. 

“  He  never  took  any  medicine  after  the  iffue  began 
to  difcharge  ;  and  I  have  direded  that  it  fhall  be 
kept  often  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  inflammations  of 
his  throat  have  difappeared  for  five  years  pad  ;  he 
has  recovered  the  drength  and  clearnefs  of  his  fight  ; 
and  his  health  feems  now  to  be  entirely  re-efta- 
blifhed.” 

Dr  Macbride,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Duncan,  publifhed 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  gives  the 
following  additional  obfervations  on  this  difeafe. 

44  Within  thefe  few  weeks  I  have,  at  the  defire  of 
Dr  Smyth,  vifited,  three  or  four  times,  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  man  who  keeps  an  academy  in  this  city,  of  about 
34  years  of  age,  who  applied  to  the  Dodor  for  his  ad¬ 
vice  in  January  lad. 

44  I  fhall  give  you  his  fymptoms  as  I  had  them  from 
his  own  mouth,  which  appear  to  me  to  mark  his  cafe 
to  be  an  angina  pedoris,  and  as  deplorable  ~as  any 
that  I  have  read  of.  It  was  drongly  dillinguifhed  by 
the  exquifite  condridory  pain  of  the  dernum,  extend¬ 
ing  to  each  of  his  arms  as  far  as  the  infertion  of  the 
deltoid  mufcle,  extreme  anxiety,  laborious  breathing, 
drangling,  and  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with 
a  mod  irregular  pulfe.  The  paroxyfms  were  fo  fre¬ 
quent,  that  he  fcarcely  ever  efcaped  a  day,  for  fix  or 
feven  years,  without  one.  They  were  ufually  excited 
by  any  agitation  of  mind  or  body,  though  flight.  He 
had  clear  intervals  of  health  between  the  fits.  The 
didemper  feems  hereditary  in  him,  as  he  fays  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  affeded  in  the  fame  manner  fome  years  pre¬ 
vious  tp  his  death.  He  has  a  drong  gouty  taint, 
which  never  fhowed  itfelf  in  his  limbs  ;  and  he  has  led 
a  life  of  uncommon  fedentarinefs,  from’  intenfe  appli¬ 
cation  to  mathematical  dudies,  attention  of  mind, 
and  padion,  even  from  his  boyifh  years.  Thefe  cir- 
cumdances  may,  perhaps,  account  for  his  having  been 
taken  with  this  difeafe  at  fo  early  an  age  as  17. 

44  A  large  iffue  was  immediately  opened  in  each  of 
his  thighs.  In  a  month  afterwards  he  began  to  mend, 
and  has  gone  on  improving  gradually.  He  can  now 
run  up  dairs  brifkly,  as  I  faw  him  do  no  later  than 
yederday,  without  hurt  ;  can  bear  agitation  of  mind  ; 
and  has  no  complaint,  excepting  a  flight  oppreffion  of 
the  bread,  under  the  dernum,  which  he  feels  fome- 
times  in  a  morning,  immediately  after  drefTing  him- 
felf,  and  which  he  thinks  is  brought  on  by  the  motion 
ufed  in  putting  on  his  clothes  ;  though  for  a  complete 
week  preceding  the  day  on  which  I  faw  him  lad,  he 

I  told  me  that  he  had  been  entirely  free  from  all  un- 

eafmefs,  and  was  exulting  that  he  had  not  had  fuch  an 
interval  of  cafe  for  thefe  lad  feven  years. 

“  Dr  Smyth  alfo  fhowed  me,  in  his  Adverfaria, 
the  cafe  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  under  his  care 
in  1760,  which  he  had  forgotten  when  my  book 
went  to  the  prefs,  and  which  he  was  reminded  of  the 
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other  day  by  a  vifit  from  his  patient.  It  was  a  ge-  Angina 
nuine  angina  pedloris,  brought  on  by  a  very  fedenta-  ^  ons\ 
ry  life,  and  great  vexation  of  mind,  clearly  marked  by 
the  exquifite  pain  under  the  dernum,  that  extended 
acutely  to  the  upper  extremities,  particularly  along 
the  left  arm,  together  with  the  other  fymptoms  of 
dyfpnoea,  anxiety,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  &c.  re¬ 
cited  in  the  cafe  above.  The  diforder  went  off  in 
1762,  by  large  fpontaneous  difehargts  from  the  piles, 
but  returned  upon  him  feverely  in  17 65.  Iffues  in 
his  thighs  were  then  recommended  to  him,  but  not 
made.  But,  whether  it  was  by  the  perfuadon  of  fome 
friend,  or  of  his  own  accord,  he  went  into  a  courfe 
of  James’s  powder,  in  fmall  alterative  dofes,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  cador  and  afafoetida.  This  he  per- 
fifled  in  for  about  fix  weeks  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
had  large  acrimonious  gleetings  from  the  ferotum,  and 
a  plentiful  difcharge  of  ichor  from  the  anus.  From 
this  time  he  began  to  find  his  complaints  grow  lefs 
and  lefs  didrefling,  and  he  has  now  been  totally  free 
from  them  for  fix  years  pad.” 

The  PUERPERAL,  or  Childbed  Fever,  404 

This  fpecies  of  fever,  as  its  name  imports,  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  women  in  childbed ;  and  is  ufually  the  mod  fa¬ 
tal  of  all  the  diforders  to  which  the  fex  is  liable.  But, 
notwithdanding  the  prevalence  of  it  in  all  ages,  its 
real  nature  has  remained,  to  the  prefent  time,  a  fub- 
jed  of  much  difpute  and  uncertainty.  The  critical  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  invalion,  when  febrile  commotions  are  apt 
to  be  excited  by  various  accidents,  and  the  equivocal 
fymptoms  which  accompany  it,  have  even  afforded 
room  for  queftioning  whether  it  be  a  primary  or  a  fe- 
condary  difeafe.  Some  writers  have  confidered  it  as 
proceeding  entirely  from  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus  ; 
others  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  eonfequence  of  an 
obdrudion  to  the  fecretion  of  the  milk  ;  while  the 
greater  number  has  been  inclined,  for  reafons  equally 
if  not  more  plaufible,  to  impute  it  to  a  fuppredion  of 
the  lochia.  If  we  examine  this  fever  attentively,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  its  natural  courfe,  and  independent¬ 
ly  of  all  the  accidental  concomitant  fymptoms  with 
which  it  is  not  effentially  conneSed,  we  may  fafely 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  primary  difeafe  of  a  particular 
charaderidic,  and  perhaps  not  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  any  of  the  caufes  above  mentioned. 

This  fever  is  mod  generally  incident  to  women  with¬ 
in  48  hours  after  delivery,  though  it  may  fupervene  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  fometimes  confiderably 
later.  It  is  preceded,  like  other  fevers,  by  a  rigor, 
which  is  commonly  violent ;  and,  when  happening  dur¬ 
ing  the  tin-ie  of  labour,  may  be  confounded  with  the 
pains  of  parturiency.  In  its  earlier  dage  it  is  attended 
with  the  figns  of  inflammation.  A  great  pain  is  felt 
in  the  back,  hips,  and  the  region  of  the  uterus;  which, 
in  the  part  lad  mentioned,  is  accompanied  with  the 
fenfe  of  heat  and  throbbing.  A  hidden  change  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  lochia  now  alfo  takes  place  ; 
the  patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  atenefmus;  and 
the  urine,  which  is  very  high  coloured,  is  difeharged 
in  fmall  quantity  and  with  pain.  At  the  fird  attack 
of  the  fever,  the  woman  is  generally  feized  with  a  vo^ 
miting  of  porraceous  matter,  as  in  the  cholera  morbus , 
to  which  difeafe  it  then  bears  a  drong  refemblance. — 

But  indead  of  this  fymptom,  there  is  fometimes  only 
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puerperal  a  naufea,  or  loathing  at  the  ftomach,  with  a  difagree- 
Fever.  able  tafte  in  the  mouth.  The  belly  fwells  to  a  confi- 
— "''derable  bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  painful  fen- 
fations  from  the  flighted  imprefiion.  The  tongue  is 
generally  dry,  though  fometimes  moift,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  brownifh  fur*  When  the  fever  has  con¬ 
tinued  a  few  days,  the  fymptcms  of  inflammation 
ufually  fubfide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a  more  putrid 
form.  At  this  period,  if  not  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  diforder,  a  bilious  or  putrid  diarrhoea,  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  obit  in  ate  nature,  fupervenes,  and  accompanies 
it  through  all  its  future  progrefs;  each  motion  to  ftool 
being  preceded  by  a  temporary  increafe,  and  followed 
by  an  alleviation  of  pain.  The  patient  ufually  nau- 
feates  all  kind  of  food  and  drink,  except  what  is  cold 
and  acidulated.  A  brown  or  blackilh  fordes,  the  con- 
fequence  of  putrid  exhalations,  adheres  to  the  edges  of 
the  teeth  ;  a  troublefome  hiccough  is  at  length  produ¬ 
ced,  which  greatly  exafperates  the  pains^  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  petechiae  or  vibices  alfo  appear,  with  fometimes 
a  miliary  eruption,  but  which  produces  no  mitigation 
of  the  difeafe.  Through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fe¬ 
ver,  the  patient  is  affe&ed  with  great  anxiety  and  de¬ 
jection  of  fpirits. 

Such  in  general  is  the  courfe  of  the  puerperal  fever; 
the  fymptoms  of  which,  however,  may  be  often  varied, 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  degree 
of  the  difeafe,  and  its  earlier  or  later  invalion.  When 
the  woman  is  naturally  weak,  or  her  flrength  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  immoderate  evacuations  after  de¬ 
livery  ;  when  the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  immediately 
follows  that  period  ;  its  progrefs  and  termination  are 
proportionably  rapid  and  fatal.  In  fuch  unfortunate 
circumftances,  many  have  been  known  to  expire  with¬ 
in  24  hours  from  the  firft  attack  of  the  difeafe  ;  nay, 
there  are  fome  inftances  where  the  rigor  has  concluded 
the  fcene.  The  cataflrophe,  however,  is  moll  gene¬ 
rally  fufpended  for  fome  days;  and  the  number  of  thefe 
is  variable,  though  the  nth  from  the  commencement 
of  the  fever  may  juitly  be  fixed  as  the  period  which 
is  ufually  deciiive.  In  whatever  ftage  of  the  difeafe  an 
unfavourable  termination  may  happen,  it  would  feem 
as  if  the  commencement  of  the  patient  s  recovery  were 
not  marked  by  any  critical  revolution  of  the  fever,  as 
depending  on  an  alteration  of  the  humours  ;  but  that 
the  cure  is  gradually  effected,  either  by  a  fpontaneous 
vomiting,  or  a  long- continued  difcharge  by  flool  of 
that  porraceous  matter,  the  exiftence  of  which  in  the 
ftomach  is  ufually  evinced  at  the  firft  attack  of  the 
difeafe.  The  mod  unfavourable  prognoftic,  therefore, 
arifes  from  fuch  a  weaknefs  of  the  patient  as  ren¬ 
ders  her  unable  to  fupport  fo  tedious  an  evacuation  as 
that  by  which  the  fever  is  overcome.  When  the  lo¬ 
chia  return  to  their  former  date,  when  the  fwelling 
and  tendernefs  of  the  abdomen  abate,  and  there  is  a 
moifture  on  the  fkin,  we  have  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
happy  termination  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  the  puerperal  fever  may  generally  be  afcer- 
tained  from  the  defcription  which  has  been  given,  and 
chiefly  by  that  remarkable  tendernefs  of  the  abdomen 
wrhich  particularly  diftinguifhes  it;  yet,  as  fome  of  its 
fymptoms  may  be  confounded  with  thofe  arifing  from 
other  difeafes,  and  which  require  a  different  method 
cure,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  here  the  circum- 
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dances  whereby  it  may  be  known  with  greater  cer-  p^Perral 
tainty.  #  . 

The  pains  of  the  abdomen,  attending  the  childbed 
fever,  may  be  didinguiihed  from  thofe  called  after - 
pains ,  by  their  uninterrupted  continuance  through  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  though  fometimes  they  fuffer 
exacerbations  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  often  to¬ 
tally  intermit.  They  are  alfo  diftinguifliable  by  the 
abfence  of  fever  with  concomitant  fymptoms  in  the 
one,  and  their  evident  exiftence  in  the  other. 

Many  circumftances  evince  a  difiimilarity  between 
the  puerperal  and  miliary  fevers,  notwithftanding  the 
fymptoms  of  anxiety  and  oppreflion  are  common  to 
both  ;  infomucli  that  the  nature  of  the  approaching 
difeafe  may  be  afcertained  at  the  very  commencement 
of  its  attack.  In  the  puerperal  fever  the  rigor  is  more 
violent,  of  longer  duration,  and  not  interrupted,  as  in 
the  other.  The  pulfe  is  fuller  and  ftronger ;  the  fkin 
is  more  hot ;  and  the  tongue,  whether  moift  or  dry, 
though  generally  the  latter,  is  not  of  a  white,  but 
brownifh  appearance;  and  the  urine  is  alfo  higher  co¬ 
loured.  Eruptions,  which  are  critical  in  miliary  fe¬ 
vers,  procure  no  mitigation  of  the  puerperal  fever,  and 
cordials  generally  increafe  it. 

When  the  original  attack  of  the  puerperal  fever  hap¬ 
pens  to  coincide  with  the  febrile  commotion  which  is 
excited  in  childbed  women  by  the  milk,  the  nature  of 
it  may  at  firft  be  mifapprehended;  but  the  concomitant 
fymptoms,  and  greater  violence  of  the  difeafe,  muff 
in  a  fhort  time  difiipate  fuch  an  error. 

From  all  the  moft  accurate  accounts  of  this  difeafe, 
and  from  the  period  at  which  it  generally  commences, 
there  feems  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it  owes  its  rife 
more  immediately  to  accidents  after  delivery.  For  it 
is  allowed  that  it  may  follow  a  labour  under  the  belt 
and  moft  favourable  circumftances,  though  endeavours 
to  dilate  the  os  internum  are  fuppofed  frequently  to 
produce  it.  The  more  immediate  caufes  generally  af- 
figned  by  authors  are  a  ftoppage  of  perfpiration,  the 
too  free  ufe  of  fpices,  and  the  negleft  of  procuring 
ftools  after  delivery  ;  fudden  frights,  too  hafty  a  fe- 
paration  of  the  placenta,  and  binding  the  abdomen  too 
tight.  The  putrid  appearance,  however,  which  this 
difeafe  fo  foon  affumes,  affords  ground  to  fufpeft  that 
the  predifpofmg  caufe  of  it  is  a  vitiated  ftate  of  the 
humours ;  for  it  is  generally  obferved  to  be  moft  pre¬ 
valent  in  an  unhealthy  feafon,  and  among  women  of  a 
weakly  and  fcorbutic  conftitution. 

Within  thefe  few  years  this  fever  has  been  treated 
of  by  feveral  writers,  moft  of  whom  have  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  fentiments  of  the  nature  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe.  The  firft  in  the  order  of  publication  is  Dr 
Denman,  who  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  may  de¬ 
rive  its  origin  either  from  a  redundancy  or  too  great 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  the  fecretion  of  which  appears 
to  be  much  interrupted  in  the  time  of  geftation.  in 
Dr  Manning’s  treatife  on  this  fever,  he  mentions  its 
being  highly  probable  that  fuch  a  caufe  contributes 
greatly  to  produce  the  difeafe,  efpecially  where  the  pu¬ 
trid  tendency  of  the  humours  is  increafed  by  unwhole- 

fome  air  and  diet.  . 

It  has  likewife  been  the  fate  of  the  puerperal  fever, 
that  no  difeafe  has  more  divided  the  fentiments  of  phy- 
ficians  in  regard  to  the  method  of  cure.  The  appa- 
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Puerperal  rent  indications  and  contra-indications  of  bleeding, 
Fever.  anj  other  remedies,  arifing  from  the  complication  of 
inflammatory  and  putrid  fymptoms  ;  the  equivocal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  vomiting  and  purging,  as  whether 
they  be  critical  or  fymptomatical  ;  and  the  different 
caufes  whence  fymptoms  limilar  to  each  other  may 
arife  in  pregnant  women  ;  all  thefe  circumftances  con¬ 
cur  to  involve  the  fubje6t  in  great  obfcurity  and  inde- 
cifion.  If  we  carefully  attend  to  the  feveral  charac- 
teriftics  of  the  difeafe,  however,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  every  other  puerperal  complaint,  and 
obferve  at  the  fame  time  the  ufual  manner  of  its  de- 
clenfion,  our  judgment  may  be  guided  in  the  method 
of  cure  by  the  falutary  efforts  of  nature.  But,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the  genuine  indica¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  proper  to  confider  them  under  the  fe¬ 
veral  lights  in  which  they  have  been  generally  agitat¬ 
ed  by  authors. 

One  of  the  mod  effential  points  to  be  afeertained  in 
the  cure  of  the  childbed  fever,  refpe&s  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  bleeding.  A  free  ufe  of  the  lancet  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  mod  fuccefsful  expedient 
in  pra6Hce ;  and  there  are  fome  inftances  of  critical 
haemorrhages  which  would  feem  to  confirm  its  uti¬ 
lity.  But  Dr  Denman  thinks  we  may  fafely  affirm 
from  experience,  that  for  one  who  will  be  benefited  by 
large  bleeding,  a  much  greater  number  will  be  injur¬ 
ed,  and  that  even  almoft:  irretrievably.  Nor  can  this 
feem  furprifing,  when  we  confider  the  fituation  of 
childbed  women.  In  mod,  the  evacuations  conle- 
quent  upon  delivery  are  fufficient  to  diminifh  any  un¬ 
due  fuperabundance  of  the  fluids  ;  and  if,  as  frequent¬ 
ly  happens,  the  difeafe  be  produced  by  too  hafty  a  fe- 
paration  of  the  placenta,  the  confequence  of  which  is 
generally  a  very  copious  difeharge  of  blood,  'we  can 
never  fuppofe  that  nature  will  be  affifled  in  overcoming 
the  febrile  commotion,  by  the  farther  evacuation  of 
the  vital  fluid,  through  the  defe&  of  which  (he  is  now 
rendered  unequal  even  to  the  ordinary  fupport  of  the 
animal  economy.  We  may  appeal  to  every  practical 
phyfician,  how  much  he  has  known  the  pulfe  to  fink, 
and  what  a  train  of  nervous  fymptoms  he  has  obferved 
to  fucceed  an  excefs  of  the  difeharge  abbve  mentioned. 
Befides,  it  is  an  axiom  in  phyfic,  that  a  remedy  which 
cures  any  diforder,  will  always  prove  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  ;  and  therefore,  if  bleeding  were  the  proper  cure 
in  the  childbed  fever,  the  difeafe  ought  to  have  been 
prevented  by  a  large  evacuation  of  blood,  when  that 
happened  previous  to  its  feizure.  Experience,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  difeafes,  is  the  only  uner- 
ring  guide  we  can  follow  ;  and  whoever  regulates  his 
practice  by  faft  and  obfervation,  will  be  convinced  that 
bleeding,  efpecially  in  a  larger  quantity,  is,  in  general, 
very  far-from  being  attended  with  iuccefs.  Bleeding 
is  feldom  proper,  except  in  women  of  plethoric  confti- 
tutions,  and  in  whom  the  figns  of  inflammation  rife 
high.  Nor  even  in  fuch  patients  ought  it  to  be  re¬ 
peated  without  great  caution,  and  the  exiftence  of 
ilrong  indications.  Bleeding,  when  ufed  in  proper  cir¬ 
cumftances,  may  unqueftionably  palliate  the  fever  ;  but 
that  it  often  fhortens  the  duration  of  it,  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  much  doubt.  On  this  account  the  prac¬ 
tice  becomes  ftill  more  fufpicious  and  exceptionable, 
when  we  confider  that  by  venefe&ion  improperly  ufed 
the  perfor/s  llrength  may  be  fo  far  reduced  as  not  to 
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fupport  the  tedious  loofenefs  by  which  the  difeafe  is 
generally  carried  off.  Though  bleeding,  however, 
ought  in  general  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution,  there 
are  certainly  many  cafes  in  which  it  is  both  neceffary 
and  advantageous. 

The  genuine  nature  and  effe&s  of  the  loofenefs  in 
this  difeafe,  is  another  controverted  point  of  the  high- 
eft  importance,  and  which  merits  the  molt  attentive  in¬ 
quiry.  Phylicians,  obferving  that  women  who  die  of 
the  puerperal  fever  are  generally  molefted  with  that 
evacuation;  have  been  induced  to  confider  this  fymp- 
tom  as  of  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  tendency  ;  and 
what,  therefore,  we  fhould  endeavour  by  every  means 
to  reftrain.  In  this  opinion,  however,  they  would 
feem  to  have  been  governed  by  too  partial  an  obfer¬ 
vation  of  fadls.  For  experience  certainly  authorifes  the 
aflertion,  that  more  women  appear  to  have  recovered 
of  the  childbed  fever,  through  the  intervention  of  a 
diarrhoea,  than  have  been  deftroyed  by  that  caufe  If 
'it  alfo  be  confidered,  that  purging  is  ufually  almoft  the 
only  fenfible  evacuation  in  the  more  advanced  ftate  of 
the  difeafe,  and  is  that  which  accompanies  it  to  its  lat- 
eft  period,  we  fhall  have  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  think 
that  it  is  critical  rather  than  fymptomatical,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  moderately  fupported,  inftead  of  being 
unwarily  reftrained.  Nay,  the  advantage  which  is 
found  to  attend  vomiting  as  well  as  purging,  in  the 
earlier  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  would  feem  to  evince  that 
the  matter  discharged  by  thefe  evacuations  is  what 
chiefly  foments  the  difeafe.  Emetics  and  purgatives, 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Manning,  are  the  only 
medicines  on  which  any  rational  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  in  this  fever  ;  at  leaft,  they  are  certainly  fuch 
as  are  found  the  moft  fuccefsful.  It  is  an  eftablifhed 
rule  in  practice,  to  preferibe  a  vomit  at  the  beginning 
of  every  fever  attended  with  any  naufea  or  loathing  of 
the  ftomach,  and  where  there  is  not  any  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  an  inflammation  of  that  organ.  Nor  does  the 
ftate  of  childbed  women  afford  the  fmalleft  ground  for 
prohibiting  our  recourfe  to  the  fame  expedient  in  an- 
fwering  a  limilar  indication. 

It  is  fo  feldom  a  phyfician  is  called  during  the  ri¬ 
gor  preceding  the  puerperal  fever,  that  he  has  few  op¬ 
portunities  of  trying  the  effe&s  of  remedies  in  that  ear¬ 
ly  ftate  of  the  difeafe.  When  fuch  occur,  however, 
we  faould  endeavour  as  much  as  poflible  to  abate  and 
fhorten  that  period,  as  the  fucceeding  fever  is  general¬ 
ly  found  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  violence  and  du¬ 
ration  of  it.  For  this  purpofe,  warm  diluting  drinks 
fhould  be  plentifully  ufed,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  vo¬ 
latile  fpirits  or  brandy.  When  Dr  Manning  appre¬ 
hended  fuch  an  accident,  he  Sometimes  ordered  the 
nurfe  to  give  immediately  a  difh  or  two  of  warm  fack- 
whey  ;  taking  care  that  it  was  not  too  ftrong,  which 
is  a  caution  that  ought  always  to  be  remembered  :  for 
though  a  freer  ufe  of  the  more  cordial  and  fpirituous 
kinds  of  liquors  might  perhaps  Soon  abate  the  rigor, 
there  is  danger  to  be  feared  from  their  influence  on  the 
approaching  fever,  efpecially  in  women  of  a  ftrong  and 
healthy  constitution.  In  all  cafes,  warm  applications 
to  the  extremities,  fuch  as  heated  bricks,  towels,  or 
toafted  grains  in  a  linen  bag,  may  be  ufed  with  perfect 
fafety,  and  fome  advantage. 

When  the  hot  fit  is  advanced,  the  firft  thing  Dr 
Manning  orders  is  fome  emollient  injection;  as  chicken- 

water, 
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Puerperal  water,  or  water  and  milk,  which  ought  to  be  frequent- 
Fever.  ]y  rCpeated  through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe 
'  v  '  prove  beneficial,  not  only  by  promoting  the  clifcharge 
from  the  inteftines,  which  feems  in  fad  to  be  the  fo- 
lution  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  alfo  by  ading  as  a  kindly 
fomentation  to  the  uterus  and  adjacent  parts.  With 
this  intention  they  are  particularly  ferviceable  when 
the  lochia  are  fuppreffed.  Great  care,  however,  is  re- 
quifitd  in  adminiftering  them,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dernefs  and  inflammatory  difpofition,  which  at  that 
time  render  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  extremely  fufeep- 
tible  of  pain. 

The  next  Hep  in  the  method  of  cure  ought  to  be  to 
promote  the  difeharge  of  the  morbid  matter  both  by 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  This  intention  is  belt  an- 
fwered  by  the  remedy  preferibed  by  Dr  Denman,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  receipt ; 

§>  Tartar,  emetic,  gr.ii. 

Ocul.  cancror.  prasp.  Qi.  Intime  mifeeantur. 

Of  a  powder  thus  prepared,  Dr  Denman  gives  from 
two  to  fix  grains,  and  repeats  it  as  circumftances  re¬ 
quire.  If  the  firft  dofe  do  not  procure  any  fenfible 
operation,  he  repeats  it  in  an  increafed  quantity  at  the 
end  of  two  hours,  and  proceeds  in  that  manner  ;  not 
expeding  any  benefit  but  from  its  fenfible  evacua¬ 
tion. 

Should  the  difeafe  be  abated,  but  not  removed, 
(which  fometimes  happens),  by  the  effed  of  the  firft 
dofe,  the  fame  medicine  muft  be  repeated,  but  in  a  lefs 
quantity,  till  all  danger  be  over.  But  if  any  alarming 
fymptoms  remain,  he  does  not  hefitate  one  moment  to 
repeat  the  powder,  in  the  fame  quantity  as  firft  given  ; 
though  this  be  feldom  negeflary,  if  the  firft  dofe  ope¬ 
rates  properly. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  fays  Dr  Denman,  that  as  the 
certainty  of  cure  depends  upon  the  proper  repetition 
of  the  medicine,  the  method  of  giving  it  at  ftated 
hours  does  not  appear  eligible.  If  the  firft  dofe  pro¬ 
duce  any  confiderable  effed  by  vomiting,  procuring 
ftools,  or  plentifully  fweating,  a  repetition  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  in  a  lefs  quantity  will  feldom  fail  to  anfwer  our 
expeditions  ;  but  great  judgment  is  required  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  quantity  firft  given  to  the  ftrength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  other  circumftances.  We  are  not  to  exped 
that  a  difeafe,  which,  from  the  firft  formation,  carries 
fo  evident  marks  of  danger,  fhould  inftantly  ceafe,  even 
though  a  great  part  of  the  caufe  be  removed. 

Frequent  dofes  of  the  faline  draughts  ought  alfo  to 
be  given,  which  not  only  promote  the  evacuation  by 
the  inteftines,  but  likewife  increafe  the  falutary  dis¬ 
charges  of  urine  and  perfpiration.  Thefe  medicines 
are  particularly  ferviceable  in  fubduing  the  remains  of 
the  fever,  after  its  violence  has  been  broken  by  the 
more  efficacious  remedies  above  mentioned  ;  but  when 
they  are  ufed  even  in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  gentle 
laxatives  of  rhubarb  and  magnefia,  as  advifed  by  Dr 
Denman,  ought  to  be  frequently  interpofed,  fince, 
as  he  juftly  obferves,  without  ftools  we  can  do  little 
fervice. 

Not  with  (landing  the  difeharge  by  the  inteftines  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  the  moil  falutary  effedl  in  this  difeafe, 
yet  when  the  ftomach  has  not  been  properly  unloaded 
of  offenlive  matter,  though  a  great  naufea  and  fiek- 
nefs  had  indicated  the  expediency  of  fuch  an  evacua¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  the  continuance  of 
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the  loofenefs  is  fometime3  fo  long  protra&ed  as  in  the  Puerperal 
end  to  prove  fatal.  In  this  alarming  ftate  of  the  dif-  Fever- 
eafe,  when  the  ftools  are  very  frequent  and  involunta- 
ry,  and  all  appearances  threaten  danger,  Dr  Denman 
fays,  that  a  clyfter  of  chicken  water  injeded  every 
one,  two,  or  th^^lours,  or  as  often  as  poffible  with¬ 
out  fatiguing  the  patient  too  much,  with  the  following 
draught  taken  every  fix  hours,  has  produced  better  ef- 
feds  than  could  be  expedled. 

I£>  Pulv.  rad.  ipecacuan.  gr.  i. 

Confed.  Damocrat.  Qi. 

Aq.  alexiter.  fimp.  vel. 

Cinnamom.  fimp.  gifs.  M.  f.  Hauftus. 

While  thefe  medicines  hre  ufing,  we  fhould  endea¬ 
vour  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  the  belly  by  relaxing  ap¬ 
plications.  During  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  the  pa¬ 
tient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  ab- 
ftain  from  every  thing  of  a  heating  quality,  unlefs  great 
faintnefs  fhould  indicate  the  ufe  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fome  cordial  medicine. 

Such  is  the  pradice  recommended  in  this  difeafe  by 
Dr  Denman.  We  fhall  now  take  a  curfory  view  of 
the  fentiments  of  fucceeding  writers  on  this  fubjed. 

According  to  Dr  Hulme,  the  proximate  caufe  of 
the  puerperal  fever  is  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines 
and  omentum  ;  for  the  confirmation  of  which  opinion 
he  appeals  to  diffedions.  He  fuppofes  the  chief  pre- 
difponent  caufe  of  the  difeafe  to  be  the  preffure  of  the 
gravid  uterus  againft  the  parts  above  mentioned.  The 
omentum,  fays  he,  in  the  latter  ftage  of  pregnancy, 
muft  either  be  flat,  which  is  its  natural  fituation,  or  be 
rumpled  or  carried  up  by  the  gravid  uterus  in  folds  or 
doublings.  When  the  latter  is  the  cafe,  which  he  ob¬ 
ferves  is  probably  not  feldom,  the  danger  of  a  ftran- 
gulated  circulation  will  be  greater. 

Mr  White,  who  has  alfo  written  on  this  difeafe,  ju- 
dicioufly  remarks,  that  were  Dr  Hulme’s  hypotliefia 
well  founded,  the  diforder  ought  rather  to  take  place 
before  delivery,  and  be  immediately  removed  at  that 
period  :  That  it  would  likewife  moil  generally  happen 
to  women  at  their  firft  labour,  when  the  abdominal 
mufcles  are  lefs  yielding,  and  the  pains  more  violent  ; 
the  contrary  of  which  is  moft  frequently  experienced 
to  be  the  cafe. 

It  alfo  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that,  upon  Dr 
Hulme’s  fuppofition,  we  cannot  account  for  the  dif¬ 
eafe  being  more  common  and  fatal  in  large  towns  and 
in  hofpitals,  than  in  the  country  and  private  pradice, 
while  other  inflammatory  diforders  are  more  endemic 
among  thofe  who  live  in  the  latter  than  the  former  fi¬ 
tuation.  Even  admitting  the  fridion  of  the  inteftines 
and  omentum  againft  the  uterus  to  be  as  violent  as  Dr 
Hulme  fuppofes,  is  it  not  highly  improbable,  that  any 
inflammation  could  be  occafioned  by  the  preffure  of 
fuch  foft  fub fiances  upon  each  other  ?  Or,  were  this 
effed  really  produced,  ought  not  the  puerperal  fever 
to  be  more  common  and  fatal  after  the  mofl  laborious 
deliveries  ?  But  this  obfervation  is  not  fupported  by 
experience. 

Dr  Hulme,  in  favour  of  his  own  hypothefis,  alleges 
that  it  gives  a  fatisfadory  anfwer  to  the  queftion, 

“  Why  all  lying-in  women  have  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  fubjed  to  this  difeafe  ?”  In  this  propofition,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Dodor  fuppofes  fuch  an  univerfality  of  the 
difeafe  as  is  not  confirmed  by  obfervation.  It  is  af¬ 
firmed 
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Worms,  by  leffening  this  llimc,  never  fail  to  relieve  the  pa- 

- '  tient  :  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  worms  which 

are  not  forced  away  by  this  quickened  motion  of  the 
intellines,  may,  for  want  of  a  proper  quantity  of  it, 
languifh,  and  at  laft  die  ;  for  if  the  afearides  are  taken 
out  of  their  mucus,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they 
become  motionlefs,  and  apparently  die  in  a  very  fhort 
time.  Dr  Heberden  fuppofes  that  the  kind  of  purge 
made  ufe  of  is  of  fome  confequence  in  the  cure  of  all 
other  worms  as  well  as  afearides  ;  the  animals  being 
always  defended  by  the  mucus  from  the  immediate 
adlion  of  medicines  ;  and  that  therefore  thofe  purges 
are  the  beft  which  act  hrifkly,  and  of  which  a  repeti¬ 
tion  can  be  moil  eafily  borne.  Purging  waters  are 
of  this  fort,  and  jalap  efpecially  for  children  ;  two  or 
more  grains  of  which,  mixed  with  fugar,  are  moil  ea¬ 
fily  taken,  and  may  be  repeated  daily. 

From  the  cafe  above  mentioned,  and  from  Dr  He- 
berden’s  obfervations,  we  may  eafily  fee  why  it  is  fo 
difficult  to  deilroy  thefe  animals  ;  and  why  anthelmin¬ 
tics,  greatly  celebrated  for  fome  cures,  are  yet  fo  far 
from  being  fpecifics  in  the  diferfe.  As  the  worms 
which  refide  in  the  cavities  of  the  human  body  are 
never  expofed  to  the  air,  by  which  all  living  creatures 
are  invigorated,  it  is  evident,  that  in  themfelves  they 
muil  be  the  moil  tender  and  eafily  deflru&ible  crea¬ 
tures  imaginable,  and  much  lefs  will  be  requiiite  to 
kill  them  than  any  of  our  common  infedls.  The 
mod  pernicious  fubllances  to  any  of  the  common  in¬ 
fects  are  oil,  cauftic  fixed  alkali,  lime,  and  lime  water. 
The  oil  operates  upon  them  by  (hutting  up  the  pores 
of  their  bodies  ;  the  lime  water,  lime,  and  cauftic  al¬ 
kali,  by  diffolving  their  very  fubftance.  In  the  cafe 
of  inteftinal  worms,  however,  the  oil  can  have  very 
little  effe6l  upon  them,  as  they  are  defended  from  it 
by  the  moiilure  and  mucus  of  the  intellines  ;  the  like 
happens  with  lime  water  :  and  therefore  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  medicine  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
deftroy  both  mucus  and  infe&s  together  ,•  for  which 
purpofe  the  cauftic  fixed  alkali  is  at  once  fafe  and  ef¬ 
ficacious  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any- cafe  of  worms- 
whatever  could  refill  the  proper  ufe  of  this  medicine,. 
A  very  large  dofe  of  any  fait  indeed  will  alfo  deftroy 
the  mucus  and  deftroy  the  worms  ;  but  it  is  apt  to 
inflame  and  excoriate  the  flomach  and  inteftines,  and' 
thus  to  produce  worfe  diftempers  than  that  which  it 
was  intended  to  cure.  Dr  Heberden  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  cafe  of  a  patient  cured  of  worms 
by  enormous  dofes  of  common  fait,  after  trying  many 
other  remedies  in  vain.  In  February  1757,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  feized  with  uncommon  pains  in  his  ftomach, 
attended  with  naufea,  vomiting,  and  conflipation  of 
bowels,  and  an  almoft  total  lofs  of  deep  and  appetite  : 
He  foon  became  much  emaciated,  and  could  neither 
Hand  nor  walk  upright ;  his  belly  grew  fmall  and 
har  and  clofely  retraced,  infomuch  that  the  fternum- 
covered  the  navel,  and  the  latter  could  fcarce  be  dif- 
covered  or  felt  by  the  finger  :  his  urine  was  always, 
milky,  and  foon  depofited  a  thick  white  fediment ;  his 
excrements  were  very  hard  and  lumpy,  refembling 
thofe  of  fheep,  only  of  a  brown  colour  ;  nor  had  he 
ever  a  flool  without  fome  medicine  or  other  to  pro¬ 
cure  it.  In  this  fituation  lie  continued  four  years  ; 
during  which  time  he  had  been  in  an  infirmary,  at¬ 
tended  by  eminent  phyiicians,  but  was  difmiffed  as  in- 
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curable.  At  laft  lie  was  advifed  by  a  neighbour  to  Worms. 

drink  fait  and  water,  as  he  faid  he  knew  one  cured'~”~v' - - 

by  it  who  had  for  many  years  been  affiicfted  with  the 
fame  kind  of  pains  in  the  belly  and  flomach.  As  his 
diflemper  was  now  almoft  infupportable,  he  willingly 
tried  the  experiment.  Two  pounds  of  common  fait 
were  diffolved  in  as  little  water  as  poffible,  all  which 
he  drank  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  Soon  afterwards  he 
found  himfelr  greatly  oppreffed  at  the  ftomach,  grew 
extremely  Tick,  and  vomited  violently  ;  on  the  fourth 
ftraining  he  brought  up  about  half  a  pint  of  fmall 
worms,  part  afearides,  and  the  reft  refembling  thofe 
worms  which  are  called  the  hotts ,  and  frequently  met 
with  in  the  flomach  of  liorfes,  but  much  fmaller,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  Tlie  fait  foon 
began  to  operate  downwards,  and  he  had  five  or  fix 
very  copious  fetid  ftools,  tinged  with  blood  ;  and  in 
them  difeharged  near  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fame 
kind  of  worms  lie  had  vomited.  Being  greatly  fa¬ 
tigued  with  the  violence  of  the  operations,  lie  fell  into 
a  calm  Heep,  which  lafted  two  hours,  during  which 
he  fweated  profufely,  and  awoke  much  refrefhed. 

Iiiflead  of  his  ufual  pains,  he  now  only  complained  of 
a  rawnefs  and  forenefs  of  his  gullet,  flomach,  and 
bowels,  with  an  almoft  unquenchable  tliirft  ;  to  allay 
which*  he  drank  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  whey, 
buttermilk,  or  whatever  lie.  could  get.  .  The  urine  he 
now  pafied  was  fmall  in  quantity,  and  rendered  with 
very  great  difficulty,  being  highly  faturated  with  the 
fait,  from  whence  arofe  a  moil  troublefome  dyfuria 
and  llrangury.  However,  thefe  fymptoms  gradually 
abated  by  a  free  ufe  of  the  liquors  above  mentioned  ; 
and  on  the  third  morning  he  was  fo  well  recovered, 
that  he  took  two  pounds  more  of  fait,  diffolved  in  the 
like  quantity  of  water.  The  effe£ls  were  nearly  fimi-* 
lar  to  the  former  ;  only  that  moil  of  the  worms  were 
now  burfl,  and  came  away  with  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  Hime  and  mucus.  The  drought,  flrangury,  &c. 
returned  with  their  former  violence,  but  foon  yielded 
to  the  old  treatment.  He  fweated  very  copioufly  for 
three  days,  flept  eafily,  and  by  that  time  could  ex¬ 
tend  his  body  freely  :  on  the  fifth  day. he  left  his  bed, 
and,  though  very  weak,  could  walk  upright  ; .  his 
ftrength  and  appetite,  foon  returned,  ,,  and  he.  became 
rob uft  and  well. 

The  anthelmintic  medieines  which  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  perfon  or  other,  are  in  a  manner  innu¬ 
merable  ;  but  the  principal  are, 

1.  Quickfilver,  This  is  very  efficacious  again  ft  all 
kinds  of  worms,  either  taken  in  the  form  of  calomel 
ox  corrofive  fublimate.  Even  the  crude  metal  boiled  in 
water  and  the  water  drunk,  has  been  recommended  as 
an  almofl  certain  cure.  But  this, ,  it  is  evident,  can  ; 
receive  no  impregnation  from  the  mercury.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  it  have  any.  effe6l,  it  muft  be  from  fome  foreign 
and  accidental  impregnation.  In  moft  inftances  there, 
can  be  no  obje&ion  to  mercury,  but  only  that  it  is 
not  endowed  with  any  attenuating  quality  whereby* 
the  mucus  in  which  thefe  infedls  refide  can  be  dif¬ 
folved.  It  therefore  fails  in  many  cafes,  though  it 
will  moft  certainly  deftroy  worms  where  it  can  get  at 
them. 

2.  Powder  of  tin,  This  was  for  fome  time  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  fpecific,  and  indeed  we  may  reafonably 
expe£l  good  effe&s  from  it  5  as  by  its  weight  and, 

grittinefs 
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4- 

Worm<5>  grittinefs  it  Tubs  off  the  mucus  and  worms  it  contains 

_  -1  'from  the  coats  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  in  which  cafe 

they  are  eafily  evacuated  by  purgatives.  In  order  to 
produce  any  conliderable  effe&s,  it  inuft  be  given  in  a 

large  dofe.  . 

3.  Geojfraa  tncrmis ,  or  cabbage-bark .  This  reme¬ 
dy  is  uied  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica.  The 
firft  account  of  it  which  appeared  in  this  country 
was  publiffied  in  the  Phyfical  and  Literary  E  flays, 
Vol.  II.  by  Mr  Duguid,  furgeon  in  that  ifland.  He 
acquaints  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  young 
‘  and  old,  white  and  black,  are  much  infefted  with 
worms,  efpecially  the  long  round  fort  ;  the  leafon  of 
which,  he  thinks,  is  the  quantity  of  fweet  vifcid  ve¬ 
getables  which  they  eat.  On  diffe&ing  a  child  of  le- 
ven  months  old,  who  died  of  vomiting  and  convulfions, 
twelve  large  worms  were  found ;  one  of  them  filled 
the  appendix  tvermlj ormis ,  and  three  of  them  were  en- 
t willed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  block  up  the  valvula 
Tu/pii,  fo  that  nothing  could  pafs  from  the  fmall  to 
the  great  guts.-— The  cabbage-bark,  however,  he  tells 
us,  is  a  fafe  and  effedual  remedy,  and  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  vermifuge  yet  known ;  and  that  it  frequently 
brings  away  as  many  worms  by  flool  as  would  fill  a 
large  hat.  He  owns  that  it  has  fometimes  violent  ef- 
feds  ;  but  this  he  afcribes  to  the  negroes  who  make 
the  decodion  (in  which  form  the  bark  is  ufed),  and 
not  1 6  the  remedy  itfelf. 

Mr  Anderfon,  furgeon  in  Edinburgh,  has  alfo  given 
an  account  of  this  bark  and  its  operation^  in  a  letter 
1  to  Dr  Duncan,  publifhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medi¬ 
cal  Commentaries,  Vol.  IV.  p.  84.  -  From  this  ac¬ 
count  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  different  kinds 
of  bark  ;  the  one  much  paler  than  the  other :  the 
pale  kind  operates  much  more  violently  than  the  o- 
ther.  It  often  occafions  loofe  flools,  great  naufea,  and 
fuch  like  fymptoms,  attended  with  great  uneafmefs 
in  the  belly:  in  one  or  two  inftances  it  was  fuf- 
peded  of  inducing  fyncope.  The  darker  coloured 
kind  refembles  the  cafiia  lignea,  though  it  is  of  a 
much  coarfer  texture.  This  kind,  Mr  Anderfon 
thinks,  may  be  exhibited  in  any  cafe  where  an.  an¬ 
thelmintic  is  neceffary ;  the  dangerous  fymptoms  might 
have  followed  either  from  the  ufe  of  the  firfl  kind,  or 
from  an  over-dofe  of  the  fecond.  The  ufual  method  of 
preparing  tlie  medicine  is  by  boiling  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  the  bark  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  a  pint  and  a 
half.  Of  this  a  tea-fpoonful  may  be  given,  at  firfl  in 
the  morning,  gradually  increafing  the  quantity  till  we 
come  to  four  or  five  table-fpoonfuls  in  a  day.  When 
exhibited  in  this  manner,  Mr  Anderfon  informs  us, 
that  he  never  faw  it  produce  any  violent  fymptoms, 
and  has  experienced  the  befl  effeds  from  it  as  an  an¬ 
thelmintic.  After  the  ufe  of  this  decodion  for  eight 
or  nine  mornings  fucceflively,  a  dofe  of  jalap  with 
calomel  mufl  be  given,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring 
away  the  worms,  feme  dead,  fome  alive.  If  at  any 
time  the  decodion  produce  more  than  one  or  two 
loofe  flools,  a  few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
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be  given  ;  and,  in  general,  Mr  Anderfon  gave  15  or  Worms. 
20  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  lavender  with  each  dole. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr  Rufh,  profeffor  of  chemiilry 
at  Philadelphia,  to  Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh,  the^ 
following  account  is  given  of  another  preparation  ot 
this  medicine.  “  It  has  long  (fays  he)  been  a  com¬ 
plaint  among  phyficians,  that  we  have  no  •vermifug s 
medicine  which  can  be  depended  upon.  Even  calomel 
fails  in  many  cafes  where  there  are  the  mofl  pathog¬ 
nomonic  figns  of  worms  in  the  bowels.  But  this. com¬ 
plaint,  it  is  hoped,  is  now  at  an  end.  The  phyficians 
of  Jamaica  have  lately  found,  that  the  cabbage-bark ,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  Weil  Indies,  made  into  a  fyrup  with 
brown  fugar,  is  an  infallible  antidote  to  them.  I 
have  ufed  above  30  pounds  of  it,  and  have  never  found 
it  fail  in  one  inflance.  The  fyrup  is  pleafant  ;  it 
fometimes  pukes,  and  always  purges,  the  firfl  or  fe¬ 
cond  time  it  is  given.” 

Notwithflanding  thefe  encomiums,  however,  the 
cabbage-bark  (a)  hath  not  come  into  general  ufe  in. 

Britain.  But  difeafes  from  the  teretes,  or  lumbrici 
as  they  are  often  called,  the  fpecies  of  worm  againil 
which  this  bark  is  employed,  much  lefs  frequently 
occur  than  in  fome  other  countries.  When  they  do 
occur,  in  almoft  every  inflance  they  readily  yield  to 
more  gentle  and  fafe  anthelmintics  ;  and  the  worms 
may  not  only  be  expelled  by  calomel,  but  by  the  ve¬ 
getable  bitters  ;  as  the  powder  of  the  femen  fantoni- 
cum,  or  the  like. 

4.  Cowhage ,  or  cow*  itch.  This  is  the  Dollchos  urens 
or  pruriens  of  Linnaeus ;  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  a&s  have  been  already  explained  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Dolichos.  It  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  pow¬ 
der  of  tin,  but  bids  fair  for  being  more  efficacious. 

It  might  at  firfl  appear  to  occur  as  objections  to  this 
medicine,  that  by  the  hairs  of  it  entangling  them- 
felves  with  one  another,  calculi  might  be  formed  in 
the  inteflines,  or  obflructions  equally  bad  ;  or  if  the 
,fharp  points  and  hooks  with  which  it  abounds  were 
to  adhere  to  the  nervous  coats  of  the  inteflines  them- 
felves,  they  might  occafion  a  fatal  irritation,  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  any  means  whatever.  But 
from  the  experience  of  thofe  who  have  employed  it 
extenfively  in  praCtice,  it  would  appear,  that,  thefe  ob¬ 
jections  are  entirely  theoretical  ;  and  that  it  may  be 
employed  with  perfeCl  fafety.  The  fpiculae,  gently 
feraped  off  from  a  fingle  pod,  and  mixed  with  fyrup 
or  melaffes,  are  taken  for  a  dofe  in  the  morning  faffing. 

It  is  repeated  in  this  manner  for  two  or  three  days 
without  any  fenfible  operation;  but  even  a  very  flight 
purgative  taken  afterwards  has  been  found  to  dif- 
charge  an 'almoft  incredible  quantity  of  worms.  And 
according  to  Dr  Bancroft,  who  has  given  a  very  par- 
ticular  account  of  its  ufe  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of 
Guiana,  it  is  one  of  the  fafefl  and  moft  certain  an¬ 
thelmintics  yet  difeovered;  but,  as  well  as  the  bark  of 
the  Geojraa ,  it  has  hitherto  been  very  little  ufed  in 
Britain,  probably  from  its  not  being  neceffary. 

c.  Indian  pink.  This  plant,  which  in  the  Spigella 
J  marilandicf 


(a)  The  moft  accurate  account  of  this  vegetable,  and  its  effefts,  has  been  given  by  Pr  Wright  in  theflu- 
lofophical  Tranfadtions,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  fisort  view  under  the  article  Geojraa,  in  the  order 
the  alphabet. 
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Worms,  marilandicci  of  Linnaeus,  is  alfo  an  American  plant, 
^v^^and  was  firfl  recommended  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical 
and  Literary  Effays  by  Dr  Garden  of  Charleflown  in 
South  Carolina.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  vomit  ought 
always  to  precede  the  ufe  of  it  ;  and  informs  us,  that 
half  a  drachm  of  it  purges  as  brifkly  as  the  fame 
quantity  of  rhubarb.  At  other  times  he  has  known 
it  produce  no  ene&  on  the  belly,  though  given  in 
very  large  quantity  :  In  fuch  cafes  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  add  a  grain  or  two  of  fweet  mercury,  or 
fome  grains  of  rhubarb  ;  but  then  it  is  lefs  effica¬ 
cious  than  when  it  proves  purgative  without  addition. 
The  ufe  of  it,  however,  in  fmall  dofes,  is  by  no  means 
fafe  ;  as  it  frequently  produces  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  convulfions,  &c.  The  addition  of  a  purgative, 
indeed,  prevents  thefe  effe&s  ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
as  already  obferved,  it  diminifhes  the  virtue  of  the 
medicine.  The  Do&or  therefore  recommends  large 
dofes,  as  from  them  he  never  knew  any  other  effect 
than  the  medicine’s  proving  emetic,  or  violently  ca¬ 
thartic.  The  dofe  is  from  12  to  60  or  70  grains  of 
the  root,  in  fubftance,  or  two,  three,  or  four  drachms 
of  the  infufion,  twice  a-day. 

This  medicine  has  alfo  had  its  day,  and  is  jiow 
very  far  from  being  conlidered  as  a  fpecific.  From 
what  has  been  already  obferved,  it  mull  pretty  clear- . 
ly  appear,  that  powder  of  tin,  cow-itch,  or  fixed 
alkaline  falts,  bid  faired  for  dedroying  worms  in  all 
the  variety  of  cafes  in  which  they  can  occur.  Alka¬ 
lis,  indeed,  have  been  but  little  tried.  We  have 
known  one  cafe  in  which  all  the  complaints  have 
been  removed  by  a  fingle  dofe  :  we  have  alfo  an  in¬ 
dance  of  their  efficacy,  in  an  extraordinary  cafe 
of  a  worm  bred  in  the  liver,  mentioned  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations.  The  patient 
had  a  violent  pain  in  the  fide,  and  fometimes  in  the 
fhoulder,  as  the  worm  ffiifted  its  place  ;  but,  on  the 
application  of  a  lixivial  poultice,  the  pain  went  out  of 
the  fide  entirely,  and  kept  in  the  ihoulder  for  fome 
weeks. 

The  long  round  worms  feem  to  be  the  mod  dan¬ 
gerous  which  infed  the  human  body,  as  they  often 
pierce  through  the  domach  and  intedines,  and  thus 
bring  on  a  miferable  death.  The  common  fymptoms  of 
them  are  naufea,  vomiting,  loofenefs,  fainting,  flender 
intermitting  pulfe,  itching  of  the  nofe,  and  epileptic 
fits.  By  the  confumption  of  the  chyle  they  produce 
hunger,  palencfs,  weaknefs,  coftivenefs,  tumor  of  the 
abdomen,  eru&ations,  and  rumbling  of  the  intedines 
but  it  is  from  the  perforation* of  the  intedines  that 
the  difeafe  proves  fo  frequently  fatal.  A  child  may 
be  known  to  have  worms  from  his  cold  tempera¬ 
ment,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  livid  eyelids,, 
hollow  eyes,  itching  of  the  nofe,  voracity,  dartings, 
and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  deep  ;  and  more  efpecial- 
ly  by  a  very  fetid  breath.  Very  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  voided  by  the  mouth  and  anus,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  In  the  Medical 
Commentaries,  Vol.  II*  we  have  an  account  of  the  m- 
tedines  being  perforated  by  a  worm,  and  yet  the  pa¬ 
tient  recovered.  The  patient  was  a  woman  troubled* 
with  an  inflammation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  The  pain  was  fo  violent,  that  for  fix  days  die 
flept  none  at  all  ;  the  tumor  then  broke,  difeharged 
upwards  of  a  pound  of  thin  watery  fames,  immediately 
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after  which  the  excrements  followed,  rhe  next  day 
(he  was  extremely  low  ;  her  pulfe  could  fcarcely  be"~ 
felt  ;  the  extremities  were  cold  ;  and  there  was  a  con- 
fiderable  difeharge  from  the  wound,  which  had  already 
begun  to  mortify.  She  got  a  deception  of  the  bark, 
with  wine,  which  alleviated  the  fymptoms  ;  but  in  re¬ 
moving  the  mortified  parts  a  worm  was  found  among 
them  nine  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  an  eagle’s  quill. 
By  proper  applications,  the  difeharge  of  excrements 
ceafed,  and  ffie  recovered  perftdl  health.  She  was 
fenfible  of  no  aecident  giving  rife  to  the  inflammation  ; 
fo  that  in  all  probability  it  arofe  entirely  from  the 
worm  itfelf. 

The  tdtrua  or  tape-worm,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  o£ 
thofe  mod  difficult  to  be  removed  from  the  human  bo¬ 
dy.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  tanta  folium  and  tania  lata  ; 
for  a  defeription  of  which  fee  the  article  T.’enia. — 
The  reafon  of  its  being  fo  difficult  to  cure  is,  that 
though  portions  of  it  are  apt  to  break  off  and  be  dif¬ 
eharged,  it  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  reproduction, 
fo  that  the  patient  is  little  or  nothing  better.  The 
fymptoms  occafioned  by  it  are  not  different  from  thofe 
above  deferibed.  A  fpecific  againfl  the  tania  lata  hath 
been  lately  fo  much  celebrated  in  France,  that  the  king 
thought  proper  to  purchafe  it  from  the  proprietor 
(Madame  Nouffer),  and  the  account  of  it  has  been 
tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Dr  Simmons.  The  patients 
are  required  to  obferve  no  particular  regimen  till  the 
day  before  they  take  *the  fpecific.  That  day  they  are 
to  take  nothing  after  dinner  till  about  7  o’clock  ;  after 
which,  they  are  to  take  the  following  foup  :  “  Take' 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
good  frefh  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  bread  cut  into 
thin  flices  ;  add  to  this  fait  enough  to  feafon  it,  and 
then  boil  it  to  the  cortfiflence  of  panada.”  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  this,  they  take  abifeuit  and  a 
glafs  of  white  wine,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  water  ^ 
or  even  water  alone,  if  they  have  not  been  accuflomed 
to  wine.  If  the  patient  lias  not  been  to  ftool  that  day, 
(which,  however,  is  not  ufual  with  patients  in  this- 
way),  the  following  clyfter  is  to  be  injected.  “  Take 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  mallows,  and  boil  them 
in  a  fufficient  quantity' of  water,  mixing  with  it  a  little 
fait,  and,  when  flrained  off,  add  two  ounces  of  oil 
olive.”  Next  morning,  about  eight  or  nine  hours  after 
the  fupper  above  mentioned,  the  fpecific  is  io  be  taken. 
This  is  no  other  than  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  root 
of  male  fern,  polypodium  jilix  mas  of  Linnaeus,  ga¬ 
thered  in  autumn,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder.  It  is 
to  be  taken  in  any  diflilled  water,  or  in  common  wa¬ 
ter;  This  medicine  is  apt  to  occafion  a  naufea  :  to- 
avoid  which,  Madame  Nouffer  allows  her  patients  to 
chew  any  thing  that  is  agreeable,  but  forbids  any 
thing  to  be  fwallowed  ;  or  they  may  fmell  to  vinegar, 
to  check  the  ficknefs  :  but  if,  notwithftanding  this, 
the  fpecific  be  thrown  up,  a  frefh  dofe  muft  be  fwal¬ 
lowed  as  foon  as  the  ficknefs  is  gone  off,  and  then 
they  mufl  try  to  fleep.  About  two  hours-  after  this 
the  following  bolus  is  to  be  taken  :  “-Take  of  the  pa¬ 
nacea  of  mercury  14  times  fublimed,  and  feledt  refill 
of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ;  of  frefh  and  good  gam¬ 
boge,  fix  or  feven  grains  :  reduce  each  of  thefe  fub- 
fiances  feparately  into  powder,  and  then  mix  them  with* 
fome  conferve  into  a  bolus.”  This  conipofition  is  to 
be  fwallowed  at  two  different  times,  wafhing  it  down* 
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with  one  or  two  di  fives  of  weak  green  tea,  after  which 
the  patient  muft  walk  about  his  chamber.  When  the 
bolus  begins  to  operate,  he  is  to  take  a  difh  of  the 
fame  tea  occafionally,  until  the  worm  be  expelled  ; 
then,  and  not  before,  Madame  Nonffer  gives  him  broth 
or  foup,  and  he  is  direfled  to  dine  as  is  ufual  after  tak¬ 
ing  phytic.  After  dinner  he  may  either  lie  down  or 
walk  out,  taking  care  to  conduct  himfelf  difcreetly, 
to  eat  but  little  fupper,'  and  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
is  not  of  eafy  digeftioii. 

The  cure  then  is  complete  ;  but  it  is  not  always  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  fame  quicknefs  in  every  fubjeCt. .  He 
who  has  not  kept  down  the  whole  bolus,  or  who  is  not 
fufficiently  purged  by  it,  ought  to  take,  four  hours  af¬ 
ter  it,  from  two  to  eight  drachms  of  Epfom  fait  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water.  The  dofe  of  this  fait  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  temperament  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient. 

If  the  worm  fhould  not  come  away  in  a  bundle,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  thread  (which  particularly  happens 
when  the  worm  is  involved  in  much  tenacious  mucus), 
the  patient  mull  continue  to  fit  upon  the  clofe  ftool 
without  attempting  to  draw  it  away,  drinking  at  the 
fame  time  warm  weak  tea  :  fometimes  this  alone  is  not 
fufficient,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  take  another 
dofe  of  purging  fait,  blit  without  varying  his  pofition 
till  the  worm  be  wholly  expelled. 

It  is  unufual  for  patients  who  have  kept  down  both 
the  fpecific  and  purging  dofe,  not  to  difeharge .  the 
worm  before  dinner  time.  This,  however,  fometimes 
happens  when  the  dead  worm  remains  in  large  bundles 
in  the  inteftines,  fo  that  the  faeces  becoming  more 
limpid  towards  the  end  of  the  purging,  pafs  by  it 
without  drawing  it  with  them.  The  patient  may  in 
this  cafe  eat  his  dinner  ;  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  food,  joined  to  the  ufe  of  a  clyfter,  has  brought 
about  the  expulfion  of  the  worm, 

Sometimes  the  worm  is  brought  away  by  the  adtion 
of  the  fpecific  alone,  before  the  patient  has  taken  the 
purging  bolus  :  when  this  happens,  Madame  Nouf- 
fer  gives  only  two-thirds  of  it,  or  fubftitutes  the  fait 
in  its  Head. 

Patients  mull  not  be  alarmed  by  any  fenfation  of 
heat  or  uneafinefs  they  may  feel  during  the  aftion  of 
the  remedy,  either  before  or  after  a  copious  evacua¬ 
tion,  or  juft:  as  they  are  about  to  void  the  worm. 
Thefe  fenfations  are  tranlitory,  and  go  off  of  their  own 
accord,  or  by  the  affiftance  of  the  vapour  of  vinegar 
drawn  in  at  the  nofe. 

They  who  have  vomited  both  the  fpecific  and  bolus, 
or  who  have  kept  down  only  a  part  of  them,  fome¬ 
times  do  not  void  the  worm  that  day.  Madame  Nonf- 
fer  therefore  direCls  them  to  take  again  that  night  the 
foup,  the  wine  and  bifeuit ;  and  if  ciycumftances  re¬ 
quire  it,  the  clyfter.  If  the  worm  do  not  come  away 
during  the  night,  file  gives  them  early  the  next  mor¬ 
ning  another  dofe  of  the  fpecific,  and,  two  hours  after¬ 
wards,  fix  drachms  or  an  ounce  of  purging  fait,  re¬ 
peating  the  whole  procefs  of  the  preceding  day  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  the  bolus,  which  file  fupprefles. 

She  obferves,  that  very  hot  weather  diminifiies  in 
fome  degree  the  adtion  of  her  remedy  ;  file  therefore 
prefers  the  month  of  September  for  adminiftering  it  ; 
but  as  file  has  not  been  always  able  to  choofe  the  fea- 
fcn,  and  has  been  fometimes  obliged  to  undertake  the 
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cure  of  patients  in  the  hotteft  days  of  fummer,  file  Worms, 
then  gave .  her  fpecific  very  early  in  the  morning  ; 
and  with  this  precaution  fire  faw  no  difference  in  its 
effedts. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  this  medicine 
before  the  commiflioncrs  nominated,  by  the  king  of 
France,  it  was  exhibited  to  five  different  perfons  ;  but 
only  one  of  them  was  certainly  known  to  have  the  tenia 
lata  by  having'  difeharged  parts  of  it  before.  That 
perfon  was  cured  ;  the  fecond  voided  a  portion  of  the 
tenia  folium  ;  the  third  fome  afcaridcs ,  with  a  part  of 
the  tanla  folium  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  voided  no  worms  ; 
but  the  iaft  confidered  much  of  the  vifeid  fiime  he 
voided  to  be  worms  in  a  dlffolved  ftate. 

This  trial  was  thought  fufficient  to  afeertain  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  the  medicine,  and  further  trials  were  made 
by  thofe  to  whom  the  fecret  was  communicated.  The 
firft  voided  two  tasnia,  after  much  vomiting  and  1 8  or 
20  ftools  ;  the  fecond  had  no  vomiting,  but  was  as 
violently  purged,  and  difeharged  two  worms;  the  third 
had  20  copious  ftools  during  the  night,  and  difeharged 
the  worm  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  fifth  was  effedfed 
in  much  the  fame  manner.  Some  others  who  were 
not  relieved,  were  fuppofed  not  to  have  a  taenia. 

This  fpecific,  however,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a 
new  difeovery  ;  the  efficacy  of  fern  in  cafes  of  taenia 
having  been  known  long  ago.  Theophraftus  preferibes 
its  root,  in  dofes  of  four  draehms,  given  in  water  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  as  ufeful  in  expelling  flat  worms. — 
Diofcorides  orders  it  in  the  fame  dofe,  and  adds,  that 
its  effedts  are  more  certain  when  it  is  mixed  with  four 
oboli  (40  grains)  of  fcammony  or  black  hellebore  ;  he 
particularly  requires  that  garlic  fhould  be  taken  be¬ 
forehand.  Pliny,  Galen,  Oribafius,  and  Actius,  a- 
feribe  this  fame  virtue  to  fern  ;  and  are  followed  in  this 
by  Avicenna,  and  the  other  Arabian  phyficians.  Dor- 
ftenius,  Valerius  Cordus,  Dodonseus,  Mathiolus,  Da- 
lechampius,  who  commented  on  Diofcorides,  or  co¬ 
pied  him  in  many  things,  all  mention  the  fern  root 
as  a  fpecific  againft  the  taenia.  Sennertus,  and  Burnet 
after  him,  recommended  in  fimilar  cafes  an  infulion  of 
this  plant,  or  a  drachm  of  its  powder  for  young  perfons, 
and  three  drachms  for  adults.  Simon  Paulus,  quoted  by 
Ray  and  Geoffroy,  confiders  it  as  the  moft  efficacious 
of  all  poifons  againft  the  flat  worm,  and  as  being  the 
bafis  of  all  the  fecret  remedies  extolled  by  empirics  in 
that  difeafe.  Andry  (gener  des  Fers,  p.  246,  249), 
prefers  diftilled  fern  water  to  the  root  in  powder,  or 
he  employs  it  only  in  the  form  of  an  opiate,  or  mixed 
with  other  fubftances. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  authors  who  have  mention¬ 
ed  the  taenia  ;  many  others  have  deferibed  this  worm, 
the  fymptoms  it  excites,  and  the  treatment  proper  to 
expel  it.  Almoft  all  of  them  mention  the  fern  root, 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  point  out  other  remedies  as 
poffeffing  equal  efficacy.  Amongft  thefe  we  find  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  mulberry  tree,  the  juice  of  the 
auricula  murus ,  the  roots  of  chameleon  niger ,  ginger, 
zedoary;  decodtions  ofmugwort,  iouthernwood,  worm¬ 
wood,  pennyroyal,  origanum,  hyffop,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  of  all  bitter  and  aromatic  plants,  &c.  Some  of 
them  diredt  the  fpecific  to  be  fimply  mixed  and  taken 
in  wine  or  honey  and  water  ;  others  join  to  it  the  ufe 
of  fome  purgative  remedy,  which  they  fay  adds  to  its 
efficacy.  Oribafius,  Sylvius,  &c.  diftinguifh  the  fpe- 
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Puerperal  firmed  upon  undoubted  authority,  that  in  many  parts 
Fever.  0f  Britain  the  puerperal  fever  is  hardly  known;  where- 
as,  were  it  really  produced  by  the  caufes  he  afligns,  it 
would  be  equally  general  and  unavoidable. 

But  how  peculiar  foever  this  author’s  fentiments 
are  in  refpe£l  of  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 
they  have  not  led  him  to  any  method  of  cure  different 
from  the  efbabliflied  practice.  On  this  fubjetl  Dr 
Hulme  divides  his  obfervations  into  two  parts,  compre¬ 
hending  under  the  former,  the  more  fimple  method  of 
treatment,  and  under  the  latter  the  more  complex.  He 
fets  out  with  remarking,  that  the  patient  being  gene¬ 
rally  coftive  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  an  ernol-  • 
lieat  opening  clyfter  will  often  give  immediate  relief ; 
but  if  this  (hould  not  prove  effectual,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  cathartics.  Thofe  which  he  found  anfwer  his 
purpofe  belt,  were  til c/al  catharticus  amarus ,  the  oleum 
rlcini ,  emetic  tartar,  and  antimonial  wine.  When  the 
bowels  have  been  fufficiently  cleared  and  the  pain  a- 
bates,  he  advifes  encouraging  a  gentle  diaphorefis  by 
medicines  which  neither  bind  the  body  nor  are  heat¬ 
ing  ;  fuch  as  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuan,  emetic  tartar, 
and  antimonial  wine,  combined  with  an  opiate  in  a 
moderate  dofe,  and  given  once  or  twice  in  the  courfe 
of  24  hours  ;  adminifiering  the  faline  draughts  in  the 
intermediate  fpaces.  If,  preceding  or  during  this 
courfe,  a  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  or  vomiting  attend,  he 
advifes  aflifting  the  efforts  of  nature,  by  drinking  plen¬ 
tifully  of  chamomile  tea,  warm  water,  or  any  other  di¬ 
luting  liquor.  He  concludes  with  recommending  a  cool¬ 
ing  regimen,  reft  of  body,  and  tranquillity  of  mind  ; 
prohibiting  all  kinds  of  bandage  upon  the  abdomen, 
and  enjoining  particular  attention  to  the  ftate  of  the 
bowels,  which  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  for  fome 
time,  even  after  the  diforder  feems  to  be  gone  off,  till 
the  patient  be  quite  out  of  danger. 

So  much  for  the  fimple  treatment  :  we  now  proceed 
to  the  fecond  part,  where  lie  deferibes  the  method  of 
pra&ice  when  the  difeafe  is  in  its  more  irregular  and 
complicated  ftate. 

When  a  diarrhoea  accompanies  the  difeafe,  he  ob- 
ferves  that  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  checked,  but 
fupported,  by  ordering  the  patient  to  drink  plentifully 
of  mild  aperient  liquors.  If  the  pain  of  the  hypo- 
gaftric  region  be  attended  with  flitches  in  the  fides  or 
over  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  a  pulfe  that  refifts 
the  finger  pretty  ftrongly,  he  remarks  that  bleeding 
would  then  be  highly  neceffary  :  declaring,  however, 
his  opinion,  that,  in  the  puerperal  fever,  bleeding  is 
to  be  confidered  only  as  a  fecondary  means  of  relief, 
though  the  firft  in  point  of  time  ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
advifed  with  great  caution ;  and  that  the  greateft  depen¬ 
dence  is  always  to  be  placed  upon  evacuations  by  Stool. 

Mr  White,  above  mentioned,  imputes  the  puerperal 
fever  to  a  putrefeent  difpolition  of' the  humours,  con¬ 
tracted  during  pregnancy,  and  fomented  by  the  hot 
regimen  commonly  ufed  by  women  in  childbed.  In 
conformity  to  this  opinion,  the  chief  means  which  he 
recommends  for  preventing  the  difeafe  is  a  cool  regi¬ 
men  and  free  circulation  of  air,  which  he  evinces  to 
be  of  the  greateft  importance.  In  refpect  of  bleed¬ 
ing,  he  informs  us,  that  upon  the  ftrifteft  inquiry,  he 
cannot  find  that  thofe  whb  have  bled  the  moft  copiouf- 
ly  have  had  the  greateft  fuccefs,  either  in  privat  or 
hoipiial  practice.  He  even  feems  to  queftion  the  pro* 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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priety  of  this  evacuation  in  any  cafe  ;  but  approves  of  Puerperal 
emetics,  cathartics,  and  cly  iters,  for  crianfing  the  t  *?cvcr* 
prime  vie,  and  likewife  of  fuch  medicines  and  diet  as  ^ 

will  correct  the  putrid  humours  :  adding,  that  an  up¬ 
right  pofture  and  free  ventilation  are  at  all  times  ufe- 
fui,  and  abfolutely  neceffary,  both  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  difeafe. 

Another  writer  who  treats  of  the  childbed  fe¬ 
ver  is  Dr  Leake,  who  has  publifhed  the  refult  of  h>% 
obfervations  on  this  difeafe  from  April  1768  to  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  the  year  1770;  but  chiefly  from  December 
1769  to  May  1770,  during  which  period  the  childbed 
fee  a*  prevailed  much  about  London. 

Dr  Leake  tells  11s  that  this  fever  generally  commen¬ 
ced  the  evening  the  fecond  or  morning  of  the  third 
day  after  delivery  with  a  rigor  or  ftiivering  fit.  Some¬ 
times  it  invaded  foon  after  delivery;  and  at  other  times, 
though  rarely,  it  has  ft-ized  fo  late  as  the  fifth  or  fixtli 
day.  Now  and  then  it  feemed  to  be  occafioned  by 
catching  cold,  or  by  errors  in  diet ;  but  oftener  by  an¬ 
xiety  of  mind.  Sometimes  the  thrift  was  great;  though 
the  tongue  had,  in  general,  a  better  appearance  at  the 
beginning  than  is  common  in  other  fevers.  It  was  fel- 
dom  ever  black  or  very  foul  ;  but,  as  the  difeafe  advan¬ 
ced,  became  white  and  dry,  with  an  increafe  of  thrift  ; 
and  at  laft  was  of  a  brownifh  colour  towards  the  root, 
where  it  was  flightly  covered  with  an  infpiffated  mu¬ 
cus.  The  lofs  of  ftrengtli  was  fo  great  and  fudden, 
that  few  of  the  patients  could  turn  in  bed  without  af- 
fiftance,  even  fo  early  as  the  firft  or  fecond  day  after 
the  attack.  The  lochia,  from  firft  to  laft,  were  not 
obftruefted  nor  deficient  m  quantity  ;  neither  did  the 
quality  of  this  difeharge  feem  to  be  in  the  leaft  alter¬ 
ed  from  its  natural  ftate ;  a  prefmnption,  fays  the  u- 
thor,  that  the  uterus  was  not  at  all  afFe&ed.  Of  this 
he  was  convinced  by  making  a  confiderable  preffure 
above  the  pubes  with  the  hand,  which  did  not  occa- 
fion  pain  ;  but  when  the  fame  degree  of  preffure  was 
applied  higher,  between  the  ftomach  and  umbilical  re¬ 
gion,  it  became  almoft  intolerable.  A  perfect  crifis 
feldom  if  ever  happened  in  this  fever,  which  he  im¬ 
putes  to  the  great  oppreflion  of  the  vital  powers, 
whereby  they  were  rendered  unable  to  produce  fuch 
an  event.  When  the  difeafe  proved  mortal,  the  pa¬ 
tient  generally  died  on  the  loth  or  nth  day  from  the 
firft  attack.  In  thofe  who  died  of  the  fever,  the 
omentum  was  found  fnppurated  ;  an  inflammation  of 
which  part,  or  of  the  inteftines,  Dr  Leake  concludes 
to  be  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

In  confequence  of  this  idea  of  the  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  Dr  Leake  affirms  that  venefection  is  the  only  re¬ 
medy  which  can  give  the  patient  a  chance  for  life.  But, 
though  it  be  the  principal  refource  to  be  depended 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  lie  obferves  th.it 
it  will  feldom  prove  of  fervice  after  the  fecond  r  third 
day  ;  and,  if  directed  yet  later,  will  only  weaken  and 
exliauft  the  patient  5  when,  matter  having  begun  to 
form  in  the  omentum,  the  progrefs  uf  the  difeife  can 
no  longer  be  prevented  by  that  evacuation.  At  this 
period  the  blood  begins  to  be  tainted  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  purulent  fluid  ;  and  the  fever,  from  being 
inflammatory,  is  changed  into  a  putrid  nature. r 

After  bleeding  in  fuch  a  quantity  tis  the  fymptoms 
require,  he  advifes  that  the  corrupted  bile  be  evacuat¬ 
ed  and  corre&ed-  as  foon  as  poffible ;  that  -the  diar- 
U  u  rhcea, 
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Puerperal  rhcea,  when  exceffive,  be  retrained  by  emollient  ano- 
Fever.  <]yne  dyfters  and  gentle  fudorifics,  or  even  by  opiates 
“~v — — '  and  mild  aftringents,  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  be¬ 
gins  to  fink  under  the  difcharge  ;  and,  lattly,  that 
where  the  figns  of  the  putrefa&ion  or  intermiffion  take 
place,  antifeptics  and  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  ad- 
miniftered. 

The  great  uniformity  of  the  fyrnptoms  in  all  Dr 
Leake’s  patients  might  authorife  an  opinion,  that  the 
fever  which  he  defcribes  was  in  a  great  meafure  a  dif- 
eafe  fui  generis ,  and  depended  much  upon  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  air  preceding  and  during  the  period  in 
which  the  fever  prevailed. 

Dr  Kirkland  has  alfo  made  judicious  obfervations  on 
this  fubjcft.  He  rejeds  the  opinion  that  the  puerpe¬ 
ral  fever  is  a  difeafe  fui  generis ,  and  arifes  always  from 
the  fame  caufe.  The  particular  fituation  of  childbed 
women,  he  acknowledges,  occafions  a  iimilarity  in  the 
appearance  of  all  the  febrile  fyrnptoms  :  but  he  af¬ 
firms  that  the  fame  kind  of  fever  may  be  produced  by 
various  caufes  ;  for  inftance,  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  or  abdomen,  by  putrid  blood  or  other  matter, 
and  putrid  miafms.  The  fyrnptoms,  he  obferves,  will 
vary  according  to  the  time  of  feizure.  If  the  fever 
happens  in  three  or  four  days  after  delivery,  all  the 
fyrnptoms  ufual  to  the  fltuation  of  the  patient  will 
make  their  appearance  ;  but  if  it  do  not  invade  till 
the  milk  has  been  fecreted,  and  the  lochial  difcharge  be 
nearly  finifhed,  the  fyrnptoms,  if  the  breafts  are  proper¬ 
ly  drawn,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  tliofe  only  which 
are  common  to  that  kind  of  diforder  by  which  the  fe¬ 
ver  has  been  produced. 

With  refpea  to  the  cure  of  puerperal  fevers,  Dr 
Kirkland  advifes  the  antiphlogiftic  method  when  they 
arife  from  inflammation  ;  but  when  this  method  fails 
of  fuccefs,  and  a  diarrhoea  fupervenes,  the  difeafe  has 
changed  its  nature,  having  become  more  or  lefs  pu¬ 
trid,  and  requires  a  very  different  treatment. 

His  obfervations  relative  to  the  management  of 
the  diarrhoea  merit  attention.  No  one,  fays,  he, 
would  purge  and  bleed  to  cure  the  colliquative  fever 
arifing  from  the  cbforption  of  matter  in  large  wounds; 
and  yet  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  puerperal  fe¬ 
ver  the  matter  abforbed  from  the  uterus,  &c.  a<fts 
with  more  violence,  becaufe  the  blood  is  commonly 
thinner  and  the  habit  in  a  more  irritable  flate.  We 
fee,  continues  he,  that  abforbed  matter  purges  as  ef¬ 
fectually  as  if  any  purging  medicine  had  been  given 
by  the  mouth  ;  and  may  we  not  therefore  do  harm  by 
additional  purging,  when  there  has  been  a  large  eva¬ 
cuation,  efpecially  as  purges  in  this  cafe  are  incapable 
of  entirely  removing  th e  femes  morli  P 

He  confiders  the  Peruvian  bark  as  the  principal  re-, 
medy,  as  foon  as  the  pulfe  finks,  the  heat  is  leffened,, 
and  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  bark  increafe  the- 
diarrhoea  beyond  moderation,  he  joins  with  it  finally 
dofes  of  laudanum;  but  if  the  diarrhoea  fhould  entirely 
Hop  without  the  fever  going  off,  in  place  of  lauda¬ 
num  he  advifes  a  proper  quantity  of  rhubarb.  Shouldr 
the  diarrhoea,  notwithstanding  the  ufe  pf  the  medir 
cines  propofed,  become  fo  violent  as  to  endanger  the 
patient,  he  joins  My.  White  in  recommending  the  co- 
lumbo^root,  which  is  a  warm  cordial,  and  removes  the 
irritability  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines  more  power¬ 
fully  than  any  other  bitt(er  he  knows. 
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Of  this  difeafe  alfo,  as  It  appeared  in  Derbyfnire  and  Puerperal 
fome  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  an  account  has  been  Fevcr- 
publifhed  by  Dr  Butter.  Concerning  the  caufes  and' 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  he  obferves,  that  pregnancy 
feems  to. add  much  to  the  natural  fenfibility  of  the  fe¬ 
male  conftitution  ;  becaufe  at  this  period  women  are 
often  fubjeT  to  a  train  of  nervous  fymptems,  which  ne¬ 
ver  mole  it  them  at  other  times.  During  geftation 
likewife,  the  appetite  is  for  the  moft  part  keen,,  while 
the  digeflion  appears  to  be  impaired  ;  and  this  weak- 
nefs  is  increafed  not  only  by  improper  food,  of  which 
the  woman  is  frequently  defirous,  but  alfo  by  the  in¬ 
activity  attending  her  fituation.  To  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  it  is  added,  that  the  inteftinal  paflage  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  uterine  prefTure,  coltivenefs  generally 
prevails.  From  the  feveral  obfervations  here  enume¬ 
rated,  Dr  Butter  concludes,  that  the  proximate  caufe 
of  the  puerperal  fever  is  a  fpafmodie  affection  of  the 
firfi:  paflages,  with  a  morbid  accumulation  in  their  ca¬ 
vity  ;  and  upon  this  fuppofition  he  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  various  fyrnptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

In  treating  of  the  method  of  cure,  he  lays  dowr* 
two  indications  ;  the  former  of  which  is  to  promote 
two,  three,  or  four  {tools  daily,  in  a  maimer  fuited 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
refume  a  natural  appearance.  The  fecond  indication  is 
to  relieve  all  uneafy  fyrnptoms,  fuch  as  beat,  third, 
headach,  &c. 

With  refpeft  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Dr  But¬ 
ter  of  the  caufe  of  the  puerperal  fever,  it  nearly  coin¬ 
cides  with  that  of  Mr  White.  But  however  plaufible 
it  may  appear,  we  are  not  entirely  fatisfied  that  a  dif¬ 
eafe  attended  with  fo  peculiar  fyrnptoms  as  the  puer¬ 
peral  fever  can  depend  principally  upon  an  irritability*, 
which  is  not  reftridled  either  to  the  pregnant  or  puer¬ 
peral  ftate. 

The  late  Dr  Thomas  Young,  profeffor  of  midwifery 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  although  he  publifhed 
nothing  on  the  fubje&  of  the  puerperal  fever,  wrote 
a  very  ingenious  diflertation  refpe&ing  it,  which  was 
read  in  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
that  diflertation,  after  giving  a  very  accurate  account 
of  the  fyrnptoms  of  the  difeafe,  which  coincides  very 
nearly  with  the  account  given  by  others,  he  endea¬ 
vours  tp  fliow,  that  the  puerperal  fever ,  ftri&ly  fo  called, 
is  in  every  inftance  the  confequence  of  contagion  ; 
but  he  contends,  that  .the  contagious  matter  of  this 
difeafe  is  capable  only  Qf  producing  its  effect,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  peculiar  predifpofition  given  by  delivery 
and  its  confequences.  In  fupport  of  this  do&rine,  he  re¬ 
marks,  that  lor  many  years  the  difeafe  was  altogether 
qnknown  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Edinburgh;  but  that  after  it  was  once  accidentally  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  hofpital,  almoft  every  woman,  was  in  a 
fjiort;  time  after  delivery  attacked  with  it ;  although  prior 
to  her  delivery,  (he  may  have  lain  even  for  weeks  toge¬ 
ther,  not  only  in  the  fame  ward  with  the  infe&ed, 
but  even  in  the  very  next  bed.  He  remarks,  that  it  was 
Qniy  eradicated  from  the  hofpital  in  confequence  of 
the  ward?  being  entirely-  emptied,  thoroughly  venti¬ 
lated;  and  new  painted.  After  thefe  procefles,  puer¬ 
peral  females-  in,  the  hofpital  remained,  as  free  from 
Xhh  difeafe  as  formerly.  The  puerperal  fever,  accord¬ 
ing  to  X>r  You pg,  has  very  generally-  a  ftrong  ten¬ 
dency  tp  the  .typhoid,  type  ;  although  he  allows,  that 
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puerperal  in  the  beginning  it  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
Fever,  inflammatory  fymptoms,  and  even  with  topieal  inflam- 
mation,  particularly  in  the  inteftinal  canal.  On  this 
idea,  he  confiders  the  puerperal  fever  as  admitting  of 
the  fame  variety  of  treatment  with  other  affe&ions 
depending  on  contagion,  in  whieh  fometimes  an  in¬ 
flammatory,  fometimes  a  putrefcent  tendency,  prevails ; 
fuch,  for  example,  as  fmallpox  or  eryfipelas.  But 
from  the  prevailing  putrefcent  tendency  in  this  affec¬ 
tion,  he  confiders  the  free  accefs  of  cool  air,  with  the 
liberal  ufe  of  antifeptics,  as  being  very  generally  re- 
quifite. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the  feveral 
writers  who  treat  of  this  fubje£l  have  conduced  their 
method  of  cure  conformably  to  their  particular  idea  of 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  refpedting  which  their  fenti- 
ments  are  very  different,  they  feem  to  have  been  equally 
fuccefsful  in  the  treatment  of  their  patients.  Indeed 
the  feveral  writers  differ  lefs  from  each  other  in  their 
method  of  eure  than  might  be  expe&ed,  where  fo  great 
an  oppofition  of  theoretical  fentiments  prevails.  For 
after  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  indications  correfpond- 
ent  to  their  particular  fyflems,  thofe  who  contend  for 
the  expediency  of  promoting  the  inteffinal  difeharge, 
diffuade  not  from  a  recourfe  to  phlebotomy  when  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  inflammatory  fymptoms;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  moft  ffrenuous  advocates  for 
bleeding  admit  the  utility  of  the  former  evacuation.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  a  due  regulation  of  the  alvine 
difeharge  is  neceffary  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
fever,  but  venefe&ion  only  fometimes. 

^  CEPHALALGIA. 

Headach . 

The  headach  is  fymptomatic  of  very  many  diftem- 
pers,  but  is  rarely  an  original  difeafe  itfelf.  Dr  Home 
acquaints  us  that  his  report-books  only  furnifh  four  in- 
ffances  of  it  ;  and  of  thefe  four,  three  were  women. 
The  difeafe  proved  fatal  to  the  man  ;  and  after  death, 
a  eonfiderable  effufiou  of  blood  was  fonnd  on  the  brain, 
together  with  fome  hydatids,  and  water  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles. 

Headachs  appear  frequently  to  be  occalloned  by  ef- 
fufions  of  blood  or  ferum  ;  as  well  as  by  ulcers,  and 
abfeeffes  of  the  brain,  dura  and  pia  mater.  Accretions 
and  offifications  of  different  parts  of  the  dura  mater, 
falx,  and  brain,  are  alfo  frequently  difeovered.  An  offi- 
fication  of  the  falx,  however,  does  not  always  produce 
headach  :  for  Dr  Home'  mentions  a  patient  who  had 
the  falx  offified  without  headach  ;  but  he  had  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  very  furious  when  drunk.  Congeftions  of 
blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain  are  alfo  difeovered  from 
diffe&ions  to  be  a  frequent  caufe  of  the  headach  ;  and 
nervous  irritation  alone  will  frequently  produce  it,  as 
we  fee  in  the  clavus  hyjhricns . 

In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  have  little  or  no  power 
over  offifications,  effufions,  or  ulcerations  ;  and  hence 
the  headach  is  frequently  incurable.  In  congeftions, 
and  nervous  affe&ions,  medicines  may  indeed  be.  of 
fome  fervice.  Congeftion  may  be  relieved  by  an  eva¬ 
cuation  of  blood,  either  general  or  topical ;  as  venefec- 
tion,  cupping,  or  leeches  :  by  errhines  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr  Home  thinks  are  little  to  be  depended  upon  : 
by  topical  evacuations  near  the  head  by  bliilers,  iffues, 
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orfetons;  by  purgatives  -;  or  by  determining  the  fluids  Cephal- 
to  other  parts,  by  rebefacients  applied  to  the  temples, 
pediluvia,  &c.  --v— 

Nervous  irritation  may  be  diminiflied,  i.  By  a  great 
quantity  of  cold  water  drunk  every  morning.  This  is 
recommended  by  Hoffman  ;  and  will  wafh  off  all  acrid  ‘ 
particles  from  the  ftomach,  while  the  cold  ftrengthens 
and  diminifties  the  fenfibility  of  the  part.  This  remedy 
was  tried  for  a  eonfiderable  time  in  one  of  Dr  Home’s 
patients  without  any  effeH.  2.  Nervous  and  tonic  me¬ 
dicines  ;  as  the  bark,  valerian,  & c.  Thefe  were  tried 
in  two  of  Dr  Home’s  patients,  but  alfo  without  fuc- 
cefs.  In  a  third  the  valerian  fucceeded.  3.  By  cold 
water  applied  to  the  head,  immerfion,  or  the  fliower- 
bath.  4.  Cephalics  ;  as  lavender,  rofemary,  &c.  In 
flight  cafes,  the  fmell  of  eau  de  luce,  or  any  ftrong  vo¬ 
latile  alkali,  will  generally  prove  a  cure. 

A  Dangerous  Affection  of  the  (ESOPHAGUS.  40$ 

This  diftemper  has  only  been  treated  of  by  Dr 
Munckley,  who  reckons  it  one  of  the  moft  deplorable 
difeafes  of  the  human  body.  Its  beginning  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  fo  flight  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  notice,  the  pa¬ 
tients  perceiving  only  a  fmall  impediment  to  the  fwal- 
lowing  of  folid  food  :  they  ufually  continue  in  this  ftate 
formany  months  ;  during  which,  all  liquid  foods,  and 
even  folids  themfelves,  when  cut  fmall  and  (wallowed 
leifurely,  are  got  down  without  much  difficulty :  by 
degrees  the  evil  increafes,  and  the  paffage  through  the 
osfophagus  becomes  fo  narrow,  that  not  the  fmalleft 
folid  whatever  can  pafs  through  it  ;  but,  after  having 
been  detained  for  fome  time  at  the  part  where  the  ob- 
flacle  is  formed,  is  returned  again  with  a  hollow  noife 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
convuliion. 

The  feat  of  this  malady  is  fometimes  near  the  top  of 
the  cefopliagus,  and  at  other  times  farther  down,  nearer 
the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  In  this  iaft  cafe, 
the  part  of  the  alimentary  tube  which  is  above  the  ob- 
ftru&ion  is  frequently  fo  dilated  by  the  food  which  is 
detained  in  it  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  a  large 
quantity  ;  and  the  kind  of  vomiting,  by  which  it  is 
again  returned  through  the  mouth,  comes  on  fooner  or 
later  after  the  attempt  to  fwallow,  in  proportion  to 
the  nearnefs  or  remotenefs  of  the  part  affe&ed.  In  the 
laft  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  not  even  liquids  themfelves 
can  be  fwallowed  fo  as  to  pafs  into  the  ftomach,  and 
the  patient  dies  literally  ftarved  to  death. 

On  the  diffe&ion  of  fuch  as  have  died  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  cefophagus  is  found  to  be  confiderably  thick¬ 
ened  ;  and  in  fome  fo  contra&ed  within  at  the  difeafed 
part,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  the  palling  of  a  common 
probe  ;  in  others,  to  adhere  together  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  entirely  to  clofe  up  the  paffage,  and  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  without  great  difficulty. 

He  comes  next  to  fhow  what  he  has  found  to  be  the 
moft  efficacious  method  of  treating  this  difeafe,  which, 
though  not  uncommon,  yet  in  general  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  incurable. 

He  claims  not  the  merit  of  having  difeovered  the 
method  of  cure,  but  hopes  that  fome  fervice  may  arife 
from  publilhing  what  his  experience  has  confirmed  to 
him  ;  having  firft  received  the  hint  from  another  emi¬ 
nent  phyfician. 
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The  only  medicine,  then,  from  the  ufe  of  which  he 
has  ever  found  any  fervice,  is  mercury  ;  and  in  cafes 
which  are  recent,  and  where  the  fymptoms  have  not 
rifen  to  any  great  height,  fmall  dofes  of  mercury  given 
every  night,  and  prevented,  by  purgative  medicines, 
from  affe&ing  the  mouth,  have  accomplished  the  cure. 

But  where  the  complaint  has  been  of  long  (landing* 
and  the  fymptom  has  come  on  of  the  food’s  being  re¬ 
turned  through  the  mouth,  a  more  powerful  method 
of  treatment  becomes  neceffary.  In  this  cafe  he  has 
never  found  any  thing  of  the  lead:  avail  in  removing 
any  of  the  fymptoms,  but  mercury,  ufed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  raife  a  gentle  but  conftant  fpitting :  and 
this  method  he  has  purfued  with  the  happieft  fuccefs. 
If  this  method  be  commenced  before  the  complaint  has 
gained  too  much  ground  upon  the  conftitution,  the 
cafe  is  not  to  be  defpaired  of ;  and  of  thofe  who  have 
come  under  his  care  in  this  Hate,  by  much  the  greater 
part  have  received  conliderable  benefit  from  it,  and 
many  have  been  entirely  cured. 

The  complaint  itfelf,  he  obferves,  is  not  very  un¬ 
common  ;  but  there  is  no  inftance,  to  his  knowledge, 
recorded,  of  fuccefs  from  any  other  manner  of  treating 
it,  than  that  he  has  recommended. 

WORMS. 

Thofe  infefting  the  human  body  are  chiefly  of  three 
kinds  :  the  afcarides,  or  fmall  round  and  fhort  white 
worms  ;  the  teres ,  or  round  and  long  worm  ;  and  the 
Unia ,  or  tape-worm. 

The  afcarides  have  ufually  their  feat  in  the  return. 
The  terctes  or  lumbrici  arc  about  a  fpan  long,  round  and 
fmooth  :  they  are  feated  for  the  moil  part  in  the  upper 
fmall  inteftines  ;  but  fometimes  they  are  lodged  alfo  in 
the  ftomach,  and  in  any  part  of  the  inteftines,  even  to 
the  redtum. — The  tape-worms  are  from  two  to  forty 
feet  long,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Platerus  ; 
they  generally  poffefs  the  whole  trad  of  the  inteftines, 
but  especially  the  ileum  :  they  very  much  refemble  a 
tape  in  their  appearance,  whence  the  name  of  tape¬ 
worm  :  but  another  fpecies  of  this  genus,  from  the  re- 
femblance  of  each  joint  to  a  gourd  feed,  has  the  name 
of  the  gourd-worm. 

In  the  Medical  Tranfadions,  Vol.  I.  Dr  Heberden 
gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  fymptoms  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  afcarides,  from  an  eminent  phyfician  who 
was  troubled  with  then  all  his  lire.  They  brought  on 
an  uneafinefs  in  the  redum,  and  an  almoft  intolerable 
itching  in  the  anus  ;  which  fenfations  moft  ufually 
came  on  in  the  evening,  and  prevented  fteep  for  feveral 
hours.  They  were  attended  with  heat,  fometimes  fo 
confiderable  as  to  produce  a  fwelling  in  the  redum 
both  internally  and  externally  ;  and  if  tliefe  fymptoms 
were  not  foon  relieved,  a  tenefmus  was  brought  on, 
with  a  mucous  dejedion.  Sometimes  there  was  a  grip¬ 
ing  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  little 
above  the  os  pubis.  If  this  pain  was  very  fevere,  a 
bloody  mucus  followed,  in  which  there  were  oftenfound 
afcarides  alive.  They  were  alfo  fometimes  fufpeded 
of  occafioning.  difturbed  ftcep,  and  feme  degree  of 
headach. 

On  this  cafe  Dr  Heberden  obferves,  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  hen! th  of  the  patient  did  not  feem  to  have  fuffered 
from  tiw  long  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  nor  the  im¬ 
mediate  inconveniences  of  the  diforder  itfelf  to  have 
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increafed.  “  It  is  (fays  he)  perhaps  univerfally  true,  Worms, 
that  this  kind  of  worms,  though  as  difficult  to  be  cu- 
red  as  any,  yet  is  the  leaft  dangerous  of  all.  They 
have  been  known  to  accompany  a  perfon  through  the 
whole  of  a  long  life,  without  any  reafon  to  fufped 
that  they  had  haftened  its  end.  As  in  this  cafe  there 
was  no  remarkable  ficknefs,  indigeftion,  giddinefs,  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  nor  itching  of  the  nofe,  poffibly  thefe 
fymptoms,  where  they  have  happened  to  be  joined  with 
the  afcarides,  did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  but 
arofe  from  fome  other  caufes.  There  is  indeed  no  one 
fign  of  thefe  worms,  but  what  in  fome  patients  will  be 
wanting.” 

The  above-mentioned  patient  uftd  purging  and  irri¬ 
tating  clyfters  with  very  little  fuccefs.  One  drachm 
and  a  half  of  tobacco  was  infufed  in  fix  ounces  of 
boiling  water  ;  and  the  drained  liquor  being  given  as 
a  clyfter,  occafioned  a  violent  pain  in  the  low'er  part 
of  the  abdomen,  with  faint nefs  and  a  cold  fweat  : 
this  inje&ion,  though  retained  only  one  minute,,  a£led 
as  a  fmart  purge,  but  did  little  or  no  good.  Lime- 
water  was  alfo  ufed  as  a  clyfter  ;  which  brought  on  a 
coftivenefs,  but  had  no  good  efteft.  Six  grains  of 
fait  of  fteel  were  diftolved  in  fix  ounces  of  water,  and 
inje&ed.  This  clyfter  in  a  few  minutes  occafioned  an 
aching  in  the  return,  griped  a- little  without  purging, 
and  excited  a  tenefmus.  Some  few  afcarides  were 
brought  off  with  it ;  but  all  of  them  were  alive.  The 
uneaiy  fenfation  in  the  re&um  did  not  abate  till  fome 
warm  milk  was  thrown  up.  Whenever  the  tenefmus 
or  mucous  ftools  were  thought  worth  the  taking  notice 
of,  warm  milk  and  oil  generally  gave  immediate  reliefs 
If  purging  was  neceffary,  the  lenient  purges,  fuch  as 
manna  with  oil,  were,  in  this  particular  cafe,  made 
ufe  of  ;  rhubarb  was  found  too  ftimulating. — But,  in 
general,  the  moft  ufeful  purge,  and  which  therefore 
was  moft  ufually  taken,  was  cmnabar  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  half  a  drachm:  this  powder  feldom  failed  to  bring 
away  a  mucus  as  tranfparent  as  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  m  this  many  afcarides  were  moving  about.  The 
cinnabar  frequently  adhered  to  this  mucus,  which  did 
not  come  off  in  large  quantities,  when  a  purge  was 
taken  without  cinnabar.  Calomel  did  no  more  than 
any  other  purge  which  operates  brifkly  would  have 
done  ;  that  is,  it  brought  away  afcarides,  with  a  great 
deal  of  mucus.  Oil  given  as  a  clyfter  fometimes 
brought  off  thefe  animalcules  ;  the  oil  fvvam  on  the 
furface  of  the  mucus,  and  the  afcarides  were  alive  and 
moving  in  the  mucus  itfelf,  which  probably  hindered 
the  oil  from  coming  in  contact  with  them  and  killing, 
them. 

The  Do&or  alfo  obferves,  that  mucus  or  flime  is 
the  proper  neft  of  the  afcarides,  in  which  they  live, 
and  is  perhaps  the  food  by  which  they  are  nourifhed  ; 
and  it  is  this  mucus  which  preferves  them  unhurt, 
though  furrounded  with  many  other  liquors,  the  im¬ 
mediate  touch  of  which  would  be  fatal.  It  is  hard  to 
fatisfy  ourfelves  by  what  inftindt  they  lind  it  out .  in 
the  human  body,  and  by  what  means  they  get  at  it  ; 
but  it  is  obfervable  in  many  other  parts  of  nature,  as 
well  as  here,  that  where  there  is  a  lit  foil  for  the 
hatching  and  growth  of  animals  and  vegetables,  na¬ 
ture  has  taken  fufficient  care  that  their  feeds  fhould 
find  the  way  thither.  Worms  are  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  infants  born  dead.  Purges, 
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Worms,  cific  that  kills  the  worm,  from  the  purgative  that  eva- 

'——v - 'cuates  it,  and  dire&  them  to  be  given  at  different 

times.  Sennertus  gives  a  very  fatisfa&ory  reafon  for 
adopting  this  method.  If  we  give,  fays  he,  the  pur¬ 
gative  medicine  and  the  fpecilic  at  the  fame  time,  the 
latter  will  be  haftily  carried  off  before  it  can  have  ex¬ 
erted  its  powers  on  the  worm  :  whereas,  if  we  give 
the  fpecific  firft,  and  thus  weaken  the  worm,  it  will 
collect  itfelf  into  a  bundle,  and,  being  brought  away 
by  means  of  the  purge,  the  patient  will  be  cured.  The 
cure  will  be  more  fpeedy  if  the  prim a  via  have  been 
previoufly  lubricated.  Thefe  precautions  are  all  of 
them  efieutial  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy,  nor  are 
they  negledled  by  Madame  Nouffer  in  her  method  of 
treatment.  The  panada  and  inje&ion  fhe  preferibes 
the  night  before,  to  lubricate  the  inteftines,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  prima  via.  The  fern  root,  taken  in  the 
morning,  kills  and  detaehes  the  worm  :  of  this  the 
patients  are  fenfible  by  the  ceffation  of  the  pain  in  the 
ftomaeh,  and  by  the  weight  that  is  felt  in  the  lower 
belly.  The  purgative  bolus  adminiflered  two  hours 
after  this,  procures  a  complete  evacuation  ;  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  fubflances  that  are  at  once  purgative  and  ver¬ 
mifuge,  and  which,  even  when  adminiftered  alone,  by 
different  phyficians,  fometimes  fucceeded  in  expelling 
the  worm.  If  this  purgative  appear  to  be  too  ftrong, 
the  reader  is  defired  to  recoiled,  that  it  produced  no 
ill  effefts  in  either  of  the  cafes  that  came  under  the 
obfervation  of  the  phyficians  appointed  to  make  the 
trials  ;  and  that  in  one  of  thofe  cafes,  by  diminifhing 
the  dofe,  they  evidently  retarded  the  evacuations.— 
Regard  however,  they  obferve,  is  to  be  had  both  to 
the  age  and  the  temperament  of  the  patient,  and  the 
treatment  fhould  always  be  dire&ed  by  a  prudent  and 
experienced  phylician,  who  may  know  how  to  vary 
the  proportions  of  the  dofe  as  circumftances  may  re¬ 
quire.  If  the  purgative  be  not  of  fufficient  ftrength, 
the  worm,  after  being  detached  by  the  fpecific,  re¬ 
mains  too  long  a  time  in  the  inteftines,  and  becoming 
foon  corrupted  is  brought  away  only  in  detached  por¬ 
tions  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  purgative  be  too 
ftrong,  it  oceafions  too  much  irritation,  and  evacua¬ 
tions  that  cannot  fail  to  be  inconvenient. 

Madame  Nouffer’s  long  experience  has  taught  her 
to  diftinguifh  all  thefe  eircumftances  with  fingular 
adroitnefs. 

This  method  of  cure  is,  as  we  have  feen,  copied  in 
a  great  meafure  from  the  ancients  :  it  may  be  poftible 
to  produce  the  fame  effects  by  varying  the  remedies  ; 
but  the  manner  of  applying  them  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
different  :  we  fhall  be  always  more  certain  of  fuccefs, 
if  the  inteftines  be  previoufly  evacuated,  and  if  the 
fpeeific  be  given  fome  time  before  the  purgative  bolus. 
It  is  to  this  method  that  Madame  Nouffer’s  conftant 
fuccefs  is  attributed. 

Her  remedy  has  like  wife  fome  power  over  the  taenia 
folium  ;  but  as  the  rings  of  this  worm  feparate  from 
each  other  more  eafily  than  thofe  of  the  tenia  latay  it 
is  almoft  impofiible  for  it  to  be  expelled  entire.  It 
will  be  neceffary  therefore  to  repeat  the  treatment  fe- 
veral  times,  till  the  patient  ceafe  to  void  any  portions 
of  worms.  It  muft  likewife  be  repeated,  if,  after  the 
expulfion  of  tine  taenia  folium ,  another  fhould  be  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  inteftinal  canal.  This  laft  eafe  is  fo  rare, 
that  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  no  perfon  can  have 
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more  than  one  of  thefe  worms ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  Worms, 
has  been  named  folitary  worm,  whieh,  being  once  re-',““~'’~v‘“>*"^ 
moved,  could  never  be  renewed  or  replaced  by  a  fe- 
cond  :  but  experience  has  proved,  that  this  notion  is 
an  ill-founded  prejudice  ;  and  we  know  that  fometimes 
thefe  worms  fucceed  eaeh  other,  and  that  fometimes 
many  of  them  exift  together.  Two  living  taeniae  have 
frequently  been  expelled  from  the  fame  patient.  Dr 
DeHaen  ( Rat.  iI/^.|Tom.  VIlI.p.  157.)  relates  an  in- 
ftanee  of  a  woman  who  voided  18  taeniae  at  once.  In 
thefe  cafes  the  fymptoms  are  ufually  more  alarming  ; 
and  the  appetite  becomes  exceflive,  becaufe  thefe 
worms  derive  all  their  nourifliment  from  the  chyle.  If 
too  auftere  and  ill-judged  a  regimen  deprives  them  of 
this,  they  may  be  expe&ed  to  attack  even  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves.  This  evil  is  to  be 
avoided  by  eating  frequently. 

Such  are  the  precautions  indicated  in  this  difeafe. 

The  ordinary  vermifuge  remedies  commonly  procured 
only  a  palliative  cure,  perhaps  becaufe  they  were  too 
often  improperly  adminiftered.  But  the  effieacy  of 
the  prefent  remedy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French 
phyfteians,  feems  to  be  fufficiently  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
rience.  To  the  above  account,  however,  it  feems 
proper  to  fubjoin  the  following  obfervations  by  Dr 
Simmons. 

“  A  Swifs  phyfician,  of  the  name  of  Herrenfchwand , 
more  than  20  years  ago,  acquired  no  little  celebrity 
by  diftributing  a  compofition  of  which  he  ftyled  him- 
felf  the  inventor ,  and  which  was  probably  of  the  fame 
nature  as  Madame  Nouffer’s.  Several  very  eminent 
men,  as  Tronchin,  Hovius,  Bonnet,  Cramer,  and  o- 
thers,  have  written  concerning  the  effe&s  of  this  re¬ 
medy.  It  feems  that  Dr  Herrenfchwand  ufed  to  give 
a  powder  by  way  of  preparation,  the  night  before  he 
adminiftered  his  fpecifie.  Nothing  could  be  faid  with 
certainty  concerning  the  compofition  either  of  one  or 
the  other.  The  treatment  was  faid  fometimes  to  pro¬ 
duce  moft  violent  effe&s,  and  to  leave  the  patients  in 
a  valetudinary  ftate.  Dr  De  Haen  was  diffuaded  by 
his  friends  from  ufing  it,  becaufe  it  difordered  the  pa¬ 
tients  too  much.  It  will  be  readily  conceived,  now 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  Madame  Nouffer’s  method, 
that  thefe  effe&s  were  occafioned  wholly  by  the  pur-  * 

gative  bolus.  It  is  not  ftrange,  that  refin  of  feam- 
mony  or  jalap,  combined  with  mercurius  dulcis  and 
gamboge,  all  of  them  in  ftrong  dofes,  fhould  in  many 
fubje&s  occafion  the  greatefl  diforders.  It  feems  like¬ 
ly,  however,  that  much  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy 
depends  on  the  ufe  of  a  draftic  purge.  Some  of  the 
ancients  who  were  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  the 
fern  root,  obferved  that  its  efficaey  was  increafed  by 
fcammony.  Refinous  purges,  efpecially  when  com¬ 
bined  with  mercury,  have  often  been  given  with  fuc¬ 
cefs  in  cafes  of  taenia •  Dr  De  Haen  faw  a  worm  of 
this  fort  five  ells  long  expelled  by  the  refin  of  jalap 
alone.  Dr  Gaubius  knew  a  woman  who  had  taken  a 
variety  of  anthelmintic  remedies  without  any  effeft, 
though  fhe  had  voided  a  portion  of  taenia  an  ell  and  a 
half  long  previous  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  :  but 
at  length,  after  taking  a  purge  of  fingular  ftrength, 
fhe  voided  the  worm  entire.  Many  other  inftances  of 
the  fame  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  authors.  Other 
remedies  have  occafionally  been  given  with  fuccefs. 

In  Sweden,  it  has  been  a  practice  to  drink  feveral 
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gallons  of  cold  water,  and  then  to  take  fome  draftic 
'  purge.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  he  himfelf  faw  a  tania 
meafuring  300  ells  expelled  from  a  Ruffian  by  means  of 
the  vitriolum  martis .  All  thefe  methods,  however, 
have  been  too  often  ineffe&ual.” 

From  fome  late  accounts,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  Dr  Herrenfchwand’s  remedy  for  tania  does  not  fo 
exactly  agree  with  that  of  Madame  Nouffer  as  Dr  Sim¬ 
mons  feems  to  imagine.  According  to  the  account 
given  us  by  a  gentleman  who  had  his  information  from 
Dr  Herrenfchwand  himfelf,  it  conlifts  entirely  of  gam¬ 
boge  and  fixed  vegetable  alkali. 

Of  POISONS. 

Thefe  have  all  been  treated  of  already,  except  the 
bites  and  flings  of  ferpents,  fcorpions,  &c.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Mead,  the  fymptoms  which  follow  the  bite 
of  a  viper  are,  an  acute  pain  in  the  place  wounded, 
with  a  fwelling,  at  firfl  red,  but  afterwards  livid,  which 
by  degrees  fpreads  farther  to  the  neighbouring  parts  ; 
with  great  faintnefs,  and  a  quick,  low,  and  fometimes 
interrupted  pulfe  ;  great  ficknefs  at  flomach,  with  bi¬ 
lious  convulfive  vomitings,  cold  fweats,  and  fometimes 
pains  about  the  navel.  Frequently  a  fanious  liquor 
runs  from  the  fmall  wound,  and  little  puftules  are 
raifed  about  it :  the  colour  of  the  whole  flan  in  lefs 
than  an  hour  is  changed  yellow,  as  if  the  patient  had 
the  jaundice.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  very  frequently 
followed  by  death,  efpecially  if  the  climate  be  hot, 
and  the  animal  of  a  large  fize.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  cafe  with  all  kinds  of  ferpents.  Some,  we  are  af- 
fured,  kill  by  a  fatal  fleep  ;  others  are  faid  to  produce 
an  univerfal  haemorrhage  and  diffolution  of  the  blood  5 
and  others  an  unquenchable  third.  But  of  all  the 
fpecies  of  ferpents  hitherto  known,  there  is  none  whofe 
bite  is  more  expeditioufiy  fatal  than  that  of  the  rattle- 
fnake.  Dr  Mead  tells  us,  that  the  bite  of  a  large  fer- 
pent  of  this  kind  killed  a  dog  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  ; 
and  to  the  human  fpecies  they  are  almoft  equally  fa¬ 
tal.  Of  this  ferpent  it  is  faid,  that  the  bite  makes  the 
perfon’s  ikin  become  fpotted  all  over  like  the  ffiin  of 
the  ferpent  ;  and  that  it  has  fuch  a  motion  as  if  there 
were  innumerable  living  ferpents  below  it.  But  this 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  diffolution  of  the 
blood,  by  which  the  fkin  becomes  fpotted  as  in  pete¬ 
chial  fevers,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  nmfcles  may  be 
convulfed  as  in  the  diflemper  called  hleranofos ,  which 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  effed  of  evil  fpirits  : 
but  it  is  even  not  improbable  that  obfervers  have  been 
fomewhat  aided  by  fancy  and  fuperflition  when  they 
thought  that  they  deteded  fuch  appearances. 

It  has  juflly  appeared  furprifing  to  pliilofophers, 
how  fuch  an  inconfiderable  quantity  of  matter  as  the 
poifon  emitted  by  a  viper  at  the  time  of  biting  fhould 
produce  fuch  violent  effeds.  But  all  inquiries  into  this 
matter  mufl  neceffarily  be  uncertain  ;  neither  can  they 
contribute  any  thing  towards  the  cure.  It  is  certain 
that  the  poifon  produces  a  gangrenous  difpofition  of  the 
part  itfelf,  and  likewife  feemingly  of  the  reft  of  the 
body  ;  and  that  the  original  quantity  of  poifon  con¬ 
tinues  fome  time  before  it  exerts  all  its  power  on  the 
patient,  as  it  is  known  that  removing  part  of  the  poi¬ 
fonous  matter  by  fudion  will  alleviate  the  fymptoms. 
The  indications  of  cure  then  are  three  :  I.  Fo  re¬ 
move  the  poifonous  matter  from  the  body  ;  Or,  2.  If 
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this  cannot  be  done,  to  change  its  deftrudive  nature  Poifons. 
by  fome  powerful  and  penetrating  application  to  th ev— ~Y“~' 
wound  :  And,  3.  To  counterad  the  effeds  of  that 
portion  already  received  into  the  fyftem. 

The  poifonous  matter  can  only  be  removed  from 
the  body  by  fucking  the  wound  either  by  the  mouth, 
or  by  means  of  a  cupping  glafs  ;  but  the  former  is 
probably  the  more  efficacious,  as  the  faliva  will  in  fome 
meafure  dilute  and  perhaps  obtund  the  poifon.  Dr 
Mead  direds  the  perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  to  hold 
warm  oil  in  his  mouth,  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the 
lips  and  tongue  :  but  as  bites  of  this  kind  are  moft 
likely  to  happen  in  the  fields,  and  at  a  diftance  from 
houfes,  the  want  of  oil  ought  by  no  means  to  retard 
the  operation,  as  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  might 
prove  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence  ;  and  it  appears 
from  Dr  Mead’s  experiments,  that  the  taking  the 
poifon  of  a  viper  into  the  mouth  undiluted,  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  worfe  confequences  than  that  of  raffing  a 
flight  inflammation.  A  quick  excifion  of  the  part 
might  alfo  be  of  very  great  fervice. 

The  only  way  of  anfwering  the  fecond  indication 
is,  by  deftroying  the  poifoned  part  by  a  red  hot  iron, 
or  the  application  of  alkaline  falts,  which  have  the* 
power  of  immediately  altering  the  texture  of  all  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances  to  which  they  are  applied,  provided 
they  are  not  covered  by  the  ikin  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
poifon  is  not  totally  abforbed  into  the  fyftem,  thefe 
muil  certainly  be  of  life. 

To  anfwer  the  third  indication,  Dr  Mead  recom¬ 
mends  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  encouraged  in  the 
working  with  oil  and  warm  water.  The  good  ef- 
fe&s  of  this,  he  fays,  are  owing  to  the  fhake  which 
it  gives  to  the  nerves,  whereby  the  irregular  fpafms 
into  which  their  whole  fyftem  might  be  drawn  are 
prevented.  After  this  the  patient  muft  go  to  bed, 
and  a  fweat  muft  be  procured  by  cordial  medicines  ; 
by  which  the  remaining  effeds  of  the  poifon  will  be 
carried  off. 

It  has  been  confidently  afferted  by  many,  that  the 
American  Indians  are  poffeffed  of  fome  fpecific  remedy 
by  which  they  can  ealily  cure  the  bite  of  a  rattlefnake. 

But  Mr  Catelby,  who  muft  have  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  knowing  this,  pofitively  denies  that  they  have 
any  fuch  medicine.  They  make  applications  indeed, 
and  fometimes  the  patient  recovers ;  but  thefe  recove¬ 
ries  he  aferibes  to  the  ftrength  of  nature  overcoming 
the  poifon,  more  than  to  the  remedies  made  ufe  oi. 

He  fays,  they  are  very  acute  in  their  prognoftics  whe¬ 
ther  a  perfon  that  is  bit  will  die  or  not  ;  and  when 
they  happen  to  receive  a  bite  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  when  the  teeth  of  the  animal  enter  a  large  vein, 
for  inftance,  they  quietly  refign  themfelves  to  their 
fate,  without  attempting  any  thing  for  their  own  re¬ 
lief.  Indeed,  fo  violent  and  quick  is  the  operation  ot 
this  poifon,  that  unlefs'the  antidote  be  inftantly  ap¬ 
plied,  the  perfon  will  die  before  he  can  get  to  a  houfe. 

It  would  feem  therefore  eligible  for  thofe  who  are  in 
danger  of  fuch  bites,  to  carry  along  with  them  iome 
ftrong  alkaline  ley,  or  dry  alkaline  fait,  or  both, 
which  could  be  inftantly  clapt  on  the  wound,  and  by 
its  diffolving  power  would  deftroy  both  the  poifon 
and  the  infeded  parts.  Strong  cordials  alfo,  fuch  as 
ardent  fpirits,  volatile  alkali,  &c.  might  poffibly  ex¬ 
cite  the  languid  powers  of  nature,  and  enable  her  to 
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Poifons.  expel  the  enemy,  which  would  otherwife  prove  too 
V—'powerful.  This  Teems  to  be  fomewhat  confirmed  from 
the  account  we  have  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions 
of  a  gentleman  bit  by  a  rattlefnake,  who  was  more 
relieved  by  a  poultice  of  vinegar  and  vine-afhes  put  to 
his  wound  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  vine  afhes  being 
of  an  alkaline  nature,  mull  have  faturated  the  vinegar, 
To  that  no  part  of  the  cure  could  be  attributed  to 
it  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  afhes  themfelves  could  not 
have  been  faturated  by  the  fmall  quantity  of  acid  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  them  into  a  poultice  ;  of  confequence 
they  mufl  have  operated  by  their  alkaline  quality. — 
Soap  ley,  therefore,  or  very  flrong  fait  of  tartar,  may 
reafonably  be  thought  to  be  the  belt  external  applica¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  the  bites  of  vipers,  but  of  every 
venomous  creature  ;  and  in  fad  we  find  dry  fait  uni- 
verfally  recommended  both  in  the  bites  of  ferpentsand 
of  mad  dogs.  Dr  Mead  recommends  the  fat  of  vipers 
prefen tly  rubbed  into  the  wound  ;  but  owns  that  it  is 
not  fafe  to  trull  to  this  remedy  alone. 

Some  years  ago  the  volatile  alkali  was  flrongly  re¬ 
commended  by  M.  Sage  of  the  French  academy,  as  a 
powerful  remedy  againfl  the  bite  of  the  viper  :  and, 
by  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Bengal  to  Dr  Wright, 
it  would  appear  that  this  article,  under  the  form  of  the 
eau  ds  luce ,  which  is  very  little  if  any  thing  different 
from  the  fpiritus  ammonia  fuccinatus  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  has  been  employed  with  very  great 
fuccefs  againfl  this  affedion  in  the  Eafl  Indies  :  but 
from  the  trials  made  with  it  by  the  Abbe  Fontana, 
publifhed  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Poifon  of  the  Viper, 
it  would  appear  that  it  by  no  means  anfwered  his  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  and  the  efficacy  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
fnake  pills  mentioned  under  the  article  Hydrophobia, 
dill  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  further  experience. 

409  MELiENE. 

This  is  a  diflemper  not  very  common,  but  it  has 
been  obferved  by  the  ancient  phyficians,  and  is  de- 
feribed  by  Hippocrates  under  the  name  of  morbus 
niger .  It  fhows  itfelf  by  a  vomiting  and  purging  of 
black  tar-like  matter,  which  Hippocrates,  Boer- 
haave,  and  Van  Swieten,  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned 
by  atra  bilis.  But  Dr  Home,  in  his  Clinical  Experi¬ 
ments,  fhows  that  it  is  owing  to  an  effuiion  of  blood 
from  the  meferaic  veffels,  which,  by  its  flagnation  and 
corruption,  affumes  that  flrange  appearance.  The 
difeafe,  he  fays,  frequently  follows  haemorrhage  ;  and 
thofe  of  a  fcorbutic  habit  are  mofl  fubjed  to  it.  It 
is  an  acute  difeafe,  and  terminates  foon  ;  yet  is  not 
attended  with  any  great  degree  of  fever.  In  one  of 
Dr  Home’s  patients  the  crifis  happened  on  the  eighth 
day  by  diarrhoea  ;  in  another,  on  the  14th,  by  fweat 
and  urine  ;  and  a  third  had  no  evident  critical  evacua¬ 
tion. 

As  to  the  cure,  Dr  Home  obferves,  that  bleeding 
is  always  neceffary  where  the  pulfe  can  bear  it  ;  nor 
■are  we  to  be  deterred  from  it  by  a  little  weaknefs  of 
the  pulfe,  more  than  in  the  enteritis.  Emetics  are 
hurtful,  but  purgatives  are  ufeful.  But  the  mofl 
powerful  medicine  for  checking  -this  haemorrhage  is 
the  vitriolic  acid  :  and,  that  this  might  be  given  in 
greater  quantity,  he  mixed  it  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  ;  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  give  double 
the  quantity  he  could  otherwife  have  done.  The  cold 
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bath  was  tried  in  one  inflance,  but  he  could  not  de- 
termine  whether  it  was  of  any  fervice  or  not.  The 
cure  was  completed  by  exercife  and  the  bark. 

Of  the  DISEASES  0/ CHILD  REN.  410 

Dr  Buchan  obferves,  that  from  the  annual  regiflers 
of  the  dead,  it  appears  that  about  one  half  of  the 
children  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under  twelve  years 
of  age  ;  and  this  very  great  mortality  he  attributes 
in  a  great  meafure  to  wrong  management.  The  par-, 
ticulars  of  this  wrong  management  enumerated  by 
him  are, 

1.  Mothers  not  fuckling  their  own  children.  This, 
he  owns,  it  is  fometimes  impoffible  for  them,  to  do  ; 
but  where  it  can  be  done,  he  affirms  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  omitted.  This,  he  fays,  would  prevent  the 
unnatural  cuflom  of  mothers  leaving  their  own  children 
to  fuckle  thofe  of  others ;  on  which  he  paffes  a  mofl 
fevere  cenfure,  and  indeed  fcarce  any  ccnfure  can  be 
fevere  enough  upon  fuch  inhumanity.  Dr  Buchan  in¬ 
forms  us,  “  He  is  fure  he  fpeaks  within  bounds, 
when  he  fays  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  thefe  children 
live  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their  mothers.”  For 
this  reafon  he  adds,  that  no  mother  fhould  be  allowed 
to  fuckle  another’s  child  till  her  own  be  fit  to  be 
weaned.  A  regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many 
lives  among  the  poorer  fort,  and  would  do  no  harm 
to  the  rich  ;  as  mofl  women  who  make  good  nurfes 
are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  in  fucceffion  upon  the 
fame  milk. 

2.  Another  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is  the 
unhealthinefs  of  parents  :  and  our  author  infills  that 
no  perfon  who  labours  under  an  incurable  malady  ought 
to  marry. 

3.  The  manner  of  clothing  children  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  difeafes.  All  that  is  neceffary  here,  he  fays,  is 
to  wrap  the  child  in  a  foft  loofe  covering  ;  and  the 
foftnefs  of  every  part  of  the  infant’s  body  fufficiently 
fhows  the  injury  which  mull  neceffarily  enfue  by  pur- 
fuing  a  contrary  method. 

4.  A  new-born  infant,  inflead  of  being  treated  with 
fyrups,  oils,  &c.  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fuck  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  milk  almoll  as  foon  as  it  comes  into  the  world. 

He  condemns  the  pradice  of  giving  wines  and  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  along  with  the  food  foon  after  birth  ; 
and  fays,  that  if  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  milk,  the  child  will  need  little  or  no  other 
food  before  the  third  or  fourth  month.  But  to  this  it 
may  reafonably  be  objeded,  not  only  that  the  nurfing 
would  thus  be  very  fevere  on  the  mother  ;  but  if  the 
child  be  left  thus  long  without  food,  it  will  not  eafily 
relifh  it  for  fome  time,  and  its  {Iqjnach  is  apt  to  be 
eafily  hurt  by  a  flight  change  of  diet  after  it  has  been 
long  accuftomed  to  one  thing.  Neither  can  it  be 
fhown,  that  the  llrongell  and  moll  healthy  infants  are 
thofe  which  get  no  other  food  but  the  mother’s  milk 
during  the  firll  months  of  their  life.  In  fad,  children 
are  evidently  of  a  weak  and  lax  habit  of  body,  To  that 
many  of  their  difeafes  mull  arife  from  that  caufe  ;  all 
directions  which  indifcriininately  advife  an  antiphlo- 
giltic  regimen  for  infants  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  world,  mull  of  neceffity  be  wrong.  Many  inllances 
in  fad  might  be  brought  to  fhow,  that  by  the  prepo- 
llerous  method  of  llarving  infants,  and  at  the  fame 
time  treating  them  with  vomits  and  purges,  they  are 
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Difeafes  of  often  hurried  out  of  the  world.  Animal  food  indeed 
Children.  j3  exceffvely  agreeable  to  children,  and  they  ought  to 
'be  indulged  with  it  in  moderation;  and  this  will  prove 
a  much  better  remedy  for  tliofe  acidities  with  which 
children  are  often  troubled,  than  magnefia  alba,  crab’s 
eyes,  or  other  abforbents,  which  have  the  mod  perni¬ 
cious  effects  on  the  domachs  of  thefe  tender  creatures, 
and  pall  the  appetite  to  a  furprifing  degree.  The  na¬ 
tural  appetites  of  children  are  indeed  the  bed  rule  by 
which  we  can  judge  of  what  is  proper  or  improper  for 
them.  They  mud  no  doubt  be  regulated  as  to  the 
quantity  ;  but  we  may  be  allured  that  what  a  child  is 
very  fond  of  will  not  hurt  it,  if  taken  in  moderation. 
When  children  are  Tick,  they  refufe  every  thing  but 
the  bread  ;  and  if  their  didemper  be  very  fevere,  they 
will  refufe  it  alfo  ;  and  in  this  cafe  they  ought  not  to 
be  preffed  to  take  food  of  any  kind  ;  but  when  the 
llcknefs  goes  off,  their  appetite  alfo  returns,  and  they 
will  require  the  ufual  quantity  of  food. 

According  to  Dr  Armdrong,  inward  Jts ,  as  they 
are  called,  are  in  general  the  fird  complaint  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  children ;  and  as  far  as  he  has  obferved,  mod, 
if  not  all  infants,  ^during  the  fird  months,  are  more  or 
lefs  liable  to  them.  The  fymptoms  are  thefe  :  The 
child  appears  as  if  it  was  afleep,  only  the  eyelids  are 
not  quite  clofed ;  and  if  you  obferve  them  narrowly, 
you  will  fee  the  eyes  frequently  twinkle,  with  the  white 
of  them  turned  up.  There  is  a  kind  of  tremulous  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  mufcles  of  the  face  and  lips,  which  pro¬ 
duces  fomething  like  a  fimper  or  a  fmile,  and  fometimes 
almod  the  appearance  of  a  laugh.  As  the  diforder 
increafes,  the  infant’s  breath  feems  now  and  then  to 
dop  for  a  little  ;  the  nofe  becomes  pinched  ;  there  is  a 
pale  circle  about  the  eyes  and  mouth,  which  fometimes 
changes  to  livid,  and  comes  and  goes  by  turns  ;  the 
child  darts,  efpecially  if  you  go  to  dir  it  though  ever 
fo  gently,  or  if  you  make  any  noife  near  it.  Thus  di- 
durbed,  it  figiis,  or  breaks  wind,  which  gives  relief 
for  a  little,  but  prefently  it  relapfes  into  the  dozing. 
Sometimes  it  druggies  hard  before  it  can  break  wind, 
and  feems  as  if  falling  into  convuldons  ;  but  a  violent 
burft  of  wind  from  the  domach,  or  vomiting,  or  a  loud 
lit  of  crying,  fets  all  to  rights  again.  As  the  child 
increafes  in  drength,  thefe  fits  are  the  more  apt  to  go 
off  fpontaneoufly  and  by  degrees  ;  but  in  cafe  they  do 
not,  and  if  there  is  nothing  done  to  remove  them,  they 
either  degenerate  into  an  alinod  condant  drowfinefs, 
(which  is  lucceeded  by  a  fever  and  the  thrufh),  or  elfe 
they  terminate  in  vomitings,  four,,  curdled,  or  green 
dools,  the  watery  gripes,  and  convuldons.  The  thrufh 
indeed  very  often  terminates  in  thefe  lad  fymptoms. 
Wherefore,  as  thefe  complaints  naturally  run  into  one 
another,  or  fucceed  one  another,  they  may  be  confi- 
dered,  in  a  manner,  as  only  different  dages  of  the  fame 
dileafe,  and  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  fame 
caufe.  Thus,  the  inward  dts  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  drd  dage  of  the  diforder  ;  the  fever,  and  thrufh 
(when  it  happens),  as  the  fecond ;  the  vomitings, 
four,  curdled,  green  or  watery  dools,  as  the  third  ; 
and  convuldons,  as  the  lad. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  thefe  complaints,  he  obferves, 
that  in  infants  the  glandular  fecretions,  which  are  all 
more  or  lefs  glutinous,  are  much  more  copious  than  in 
adults.  During  the  time  of  fucking,  the  glands  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  being  fqueezed  by  the  contraction 
cf  the  mufcles,  fpue  out  their  contents  plentifully ; 
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which  afterwards  mixing  with  the  mucus  of  the  gullet  Difeafes  0f 
and  domach,  render  the  milk  of  a  flimy  confidence,  by  Children.^ 
which  means  it  is  not  fo  readily  abforbed  into  the  lac- '  - 
teals  ;  and  as  in  mod  infants  there  is  too  great  an  aci¬ 
dity  in  the  domach,  the  milk  is  thereby  curdled,  which 
adds  to  the  load  ;  hence  deknefs  and  fpafms,  which, 
being  communicated  by  fympathy  to  the  nerves  of  the 
gullet  and  fauces,  produce  the  convuldve  motions  above 
deferibed,  which  go  commonly  by  the  name  of  inward 
Jits .  The  air,  likewife,  which  is  drawn  in  during  dic¬ 
tion,  mixing  with  the  milk,  & c.  in  the  domach,  per¬ 
haps  contributes  towards  increadng  the  fpafms  above 
mentioned.  Dr  Armdrong  is  the  more  induced  to 
attribute  thefe  dts  to  the  caufes  now  afligned,  that  they 
always  appear  immediately  after  fucking  or  feeding  ; 
efpecially  if  the  child  has  been  long  at  the  bread,  or 
fed  heartily,  and  has  been  laid  down  to  deep  without 
having  drd  broken  wind,  which  ought  never  to  be 
done.  Another  reafon  is,  that  nothing  relieves  them 
fo  foon  as  belching  or  vomiting ;  and  the  milk  or  food 
they  throw  up  is  generally  either  curdled,  or  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  heavy  phlegm.  In  cafe  they  are  not 
relieved  by  belching  or  vomiting,  the  dts  fometimes 
continue  a  good  while,  and  gradually  abate,  according 
as  the  contents  of  the  domach  are  puffed  into  the  in- 
tedines ;  and  as  foon  as  the  former  is  pretty  well 
emptied,  the  child  is  waked  by  hunger,  crie6,  and 
wants  the  bread  ;  he  fucks,  and  the  fame  procefs  is 
repeated. — Thus,  fome  children  for  the  drd  weeks  are 
kept  almod  always  in  a  dofe,  or  feemingly  fo  ;  efpecially 
if  the  nurfes,  either  through  lazinefs  or  want  of  fkill,  do 
not  take  care  to  roufe  them  when  they  perceive  that 
it  is  not  a  right  deep,  and  keep  them  awake  at  proper 
intervals.  This  dozing  is  reckoned  a  bad  dgn  amongft 
experienced  nurfes  ;  who  look  upon  it  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  thruff,  as  indeed  it  often  is  ;  and  therefore, 
when  it  happens,  we  ought  to  be  upon  our  guard  to  ufe 
the  neceffary  precautions  for  preventing  that  diforder.. 

For  thefe  diforders,  the  only  remedy  recommended 
by  Dr  Armdrong  is  antimonial  wine,  given  in  a  few 
drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  infant.  By  this 
means  the  fuperabundant  mucus  will  no  doubt  be  eva¬ 
cuated  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  mud  remember,  that 
this  evacuation  can  only  palliate ,  and  not  cure  the  dif- 
eafe.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  tonics  ;  and  a  de- 
Coftion  of  tlie  Peruvian  bark,  made  into  a  fyrup,  will 
readily  be  taken  by  infants,  and  may  be  fafely  exhi¬ 
bited  from  the  very  day  they  come  into  the  world,  or 
as  foon  as  their  bowels  are  emptied  of  the  meconium 
by  the  mother’s  milk  or  any  other  means. 

Dr  Clarke  obferves,  that  fraftures  of  the  limbs ,  and 
comprejfions  of  the  brain ,  often  happen  in  difficult  la¬ 
bours  ;  and  that  the  latter  are  often  followed  by  con- 
vulfions  foon  after  delivery.  In  thefe  cafes,  he  fays,  it 
will  be  advifable  to  let  the  navel-dring  bleed  two  or 
three  fpoonfuti  before  it  be  tied.  Thus  the  oppreffion 
of  the  brain  will  be  relieved,  and  the  difagreeable  con- 
fequences  jud  mentioned  will  be  prevented.  But  if 
this  has  be£p  negledled,  and  fits  have  adtually  come 
on,  we  mud  endeavour  to  make  a  revulfion  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power  ;  as  by  opening  the  jugular  vein, 
procuring  an  immediate  difeharge  of  the  urine  and  me¬ 
conium,  and  applying  fmall  bliders  to  the  back,  legs, 
or  behind  tlie  ears.  The  femicupium,  too,  would  feem 
to  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe,  by  driving  the  oppreflive  load 
of  fluids  from  the  head  and  upper  parts. 
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Difeafesof  It  fometimes  happens  after  a  tedious  labour,  that 
Children.  ^e  child  is  fo  faint  and  weak  as  to  difcover  little  or  no 
'-—v—'  figns  of  life.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  after  the  ufual  cleanfing, 
the  body  fhould  be  immediately  wrapped  in  warm  flan¬ 
nel,  and  brifkly  to  fled  about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms, -in 
order,  if  poffible,  to  excite  the  languid  circulation. 
If  this  fail,  the  bread  and  temples  may  be  rubbed  with 
brandy  or  other  fpirits  ;  or  the  child  may  be  provoked 
to  cry,  by  whipping,  or  other  dimulating  methods,  as 
the  application  of  onion,  or  fait  and  fpirit  of  hartfhorn, 
to  the  mouth  and  nodrils.  But  after  all  thefe  expe¬ 
dients  have  been  tried  in  vain,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
child  abfolutely  defpaired  of,  it  has  fometimes  been 
happily  revived  by  introducing  a  fhort  catheter  or 
blowpipe  into  the  mouth,  and  gently  blowing  into 
the  lungs  at  different  intervals.  Such  children,  how¬ 
ever,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  for  a  coufiderable  time, 
fo  that  it  is  often  no  eafy  matter  to  rear  them  ;  and 
therefore  particular  care  and  tendcrnefs  will  be  required 
in  their  management,  that  nothing  may  be  omitted 
which  can  contribute  cither  to  their  prefervation  or 
the  improvement  of  their  drength  and  vigour. 

All  the  diforders  which  arife  from  a  retention  of  the 
meconium ,  fuch  as  the  red  gum,  may  eafily  be  removed 
by  the  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives;  but  the  great  fource  of 
mortality  among  children  is  the  breeding  of  their  teeth . 
The  ufual  fymptoms  produced  by  this  are  fretting  ; 
redleffnefs;  frequent  and  hidden  dartings,  efpecially  in 
fleep  ;  codivenefs  ;  and  fometimes  a  violent  diarrhoea, 
fever,  or  convulfious.  In  general,  tliofe  children  breed 
their  teeth  with  the  greated  eafe,  who  have  a  moderate 
laxity  of  the  bowels,  or  a  plentiful  flow  of  faliva  dur¬ 
ing  that  time. 

In  mild  cafes,  we  need  only,  when  neceflary,  endea¬ 
vour  to  promote  the  means  by  which  nature  is  obferved 
to  carry  on  the  bufmefs  of  dentition  in  the  eafied  man¬ 
ner.  For  this  purpofe,  if  a  codivenefs  be  threatened, 
it  mud  be  prevented,  and  the  body  kept  always  gently 
open  ;  and  the  gums  fhould  be  relaxed  by  rubbing 
them  frequently  with  fweet  oils,  or  other  foftening 
remedies  of  that  kind,  which  will  greatly  diminifh  the 
tendon  and  pain.  At  the  fame  time,  as  children 
about  this  period  are  generally  difpofed  to  chew  what¬ 
ever  they  get  into  their  hands,  they  ought  never  to  be 
without  fomething  that  will  yield  a  little  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  their  gums,  as  a  cruft  of  bread,  a  wax  candle,, 
a  bit  of  liquorice  root,  or  fuch  like  5  for  the  repeated 
mufcular  adlion,  occafioned  by  the  condant  biting  and 
gnawing  at  fuch  a  fubdance,  will  increafe  the  difeharge 
from  the  falivary  glands,  while  the  gums  will  be  fo 
forcibly  preffed  againd  the  advancing  teeth,  as  to  make 
them  break  out  much  fooner,  and  with  lefs  uneadnefs, 
than  would  otherwife  happen.  Some  likewife  recom¬ 
mend  a  flice  of  the  rind  of  frefh  bacon,  as  a  proper 
mafficatory  for  the  child,  in  order  to  bring  moidure 
into  its  mouth,  and  facilitate  the  eruption  of  the  teeth 
by  exercidng  the  gums.  If  thefe  means,  however, 
prove  ineffectual,  and  bad  fymptoms  begin  to  appear, 
the  patient  will  often  be  relieved  immediately  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  inflamed  gum  down  to  the  tooth,  where  a 
•fmall  white  point  fhows  the  latter  to  be  coming  for¬ 
ward.  When  the  pulfe  is  quick,  the  fkin  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  child  of  a  fuldcient  age  and  drength, 
emptying  the  veffels  by  bleeding,  efpecially  at  the  ju¬ 
gular,  will  frequently  be  neceflary  here,  a§  Yfdl  as  in 
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all  other  inflammatory  cafes  ;  and  the  belly  fhould  be  °* 

opened  from  time  to  time  by  emollient,  oily,  or  muci-  1  ren‘, 
laginous  clyders.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  child 
be  low,  funk,  and  much  weakened,  repeated  dofes  of 
the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  like  reviving  medicines, 
ought  to  be  preferibed.  Bliders  applied  to  the  back, 
or  behind  the  ears,  will  often  be  proper  in  both  cafes. 

A  prudent  adminiftration  of  opiates,  when  their  ufe 
is  not  forbid  by  codivenefs  or  otherwife,  is  fometimes 
of  great,  fervice  in  difficult  teething,  as,  by  mitigating 
pain,  they  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  its  bad  effeCls, 
as  a  fever,  convulfions,  or  other  violent  fymptoms  ; 
and  often  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  along  with  the 
tedaceous  powders,  for  checking  an  immoderate  diar¬ 
rhoea. 

When  cathartics  are  neceffary,  but  the  child  feems 
too  tender  and  weak  to  bear  their  immediate  opera¬ 
tion,  they  fhould  be  given  to  the  nurfe  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  will  communicate  fo  much  of  their  vir¬ 
tues  to  the  milk  as  will  be  fufficient  to  purge  the  in¬ 
fant.  This  at  lead  certainly  holds  with  regard  to 
fome  cathartics  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  inhifion  of 
fenna,  particularly  if  a  very  weak  infufion  be  employ¬ 
ed,  and  not  nfed  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  operate  as  a 
purgative  to  the  nurfe. 

As  mod  young  children,  if  in  health,  naturally  fleep 
much,  and  pretty  foundly,  we  may  always  be  apt  to 
fufpefl  that  fomething  is  amifs  when  they  begin  to  be 
fubje£l  to  watching  and  frights  ;  fymptoms  which  fel- 
dom  or  never  occur  but  either  in  confequence  of  fome 
prefent  diforder  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  or  as  the  cer¬ 
tain  forerunners  of  an  approaching  indifpofition.  We 
fhould  immediately,  therefore,  endeavour  to  find  out 
their  caufe,  that  we  may  ufe  every  poffible  means  to 
remove  or  prevent  it  ;  otherwife  the  want  of  natural 
red,  which  is  fo  very  prejudicial  to  perfons  of  all  ages, 
will  foon  reduce  the  infant  to  a  low  and  emaciated 
date,  which  may'  be  followed  by  a  lie&ic  fever,  diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  all  the  other  confequences  of  weaknefs  and 
debility.  Thefe  fymptoms,  being  always  the  effe&s 
of  irritation  and  pain,  may  proceed,  in  very  young 
infants,  from  crudities  or  other  affections  of  the/nW 
via  producing  flatulencies  or  gripes  ;  about  the  fixth 
or  feventh  month,  they  may  be  owing  to  that  uneafi- 
nefs  which  commonly  accompanies  the  breeding  of  the 
teeth  ;  and  after  a  child  is  weaned,  and  begins  to  ufe  a 
different  kind  of  food,  worms  become  frequently  an 
additional  caufe  of  watchings  and  didurbed  fkep. 

Hence,  to^ive  the  neceffary  relief  on  thefe  occafions, 
the  original  complaint  mud  flrd  be  afeertained  from 
the  child’s  age  and  other  concomitant  circumftances, 
and  afterwards  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cafe.  Women  and  nurfes  are  too  apt  to  have  recourfe 
to  opiates  in  the  watchings  of  children,  efpecially  when 
their  own  red  happens  to  be  much  didurbed  by  their 
continual  noife  and  clamour.  But  this  pradtice  is  often 
prejudicial,  and  never  ought  to  have  place  when  the 
belly  is  in  the  lead  obftru&ed. 

There  is  no  complaint  more  frequent  among  chil¬ 
dren  than  that  of  worms/  the  general  fymptoms  of 
which  have  been  already  enumerated  ;  but  it  mud  be 
obferved,  that  all  the  fymptoms  commonly  attributed 
to  worms  alone,  may  be  produced  by  a  foulnefs  of  the 
bowels.  Hence  pradlitioners  ought  never  to  red  fa- 
tisfled  with  adminiftering  to  their  patients  fuch  medi¬ 
cines 
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Difeafes  ofcinesas  are  poffeffed  only  of  an  anthelmintic  quality, 
Children.  DUt  t0  j0jn  them  with  thofe  which  are  particularly  ad- 
^apted  for  cleanfing  the  prima  via  ;  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  a  foulnefs  of  the  bowels  may  not  be  the  caufe 
of  all  the  complaints.  This  pra&ice  is  Hill  the  more 
advifable,  on  account  of  vifeid  humours  in  the  inte- 
ftines  affording  lodgment  to  the  ova -of  worms;  which, 
without  the  convenience  of  fuch  a  receptacle,  would 
be  more  fpeedly  difeharged  from  the  body. 

The  difficulty  of  curing  what  is  called  a  worm  fever , 
arifes,  according  to  Dr  Mufgrave,  from  its  being  fre¬ 
quently  attributed  to  worms,  when  the  caufe  ot  the 
diforder  is  of  a  quite  different  nature.  He  does  not 
mean  to  deny  that  worms  do  fometimes  abound  in  the 
human  body,  nor  that  the  irritation  caufed  by  them 
does  fometimes  produce  a  fever  ;  but  he  apprehends 
thefe  cafes  to  be  much  more  uncommon  than  is  gene¬ 


rally  imagined,  and  that  great  mifehief  is  done  by  treat¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  diforders  of  children  as  worm  cafes, 
which  really  are  not  fo.  Dr  Hunter,  it  is  obferved,  is 
of  the  fame  opinion  on  this  point  ;  and  he  has,  we  are 
told,  differed  great  numbers  of  children  who  have 
been  fuppofed  to  die  of  worm  fevers,  and  whofe  com¬ 
plaints  were  of  courfe  treated  as  proceeding  from 
worms,  in  whom,  however,  there  appeared,  upon  dif- 
fedlion,  to  be  not  only  no  worms,  but  evident  proofs  of 
the  diforder’s  having  been  of  a  very  different  nature. 

The  fpuriovs  worm  fever ,  as  Dr  Mufgrave  terms  it, 
has,  in  all  the  inftances  he  has  feen  of  it,  arifen  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  children  having  been  indulged  with 
too  great  quantities  of  fruit ;  though  a  poor  cold  diet 
may,  he  thinks,  occafionally  give  birth  to  it.  Every 
fort  of  fruit  eaten  in  excefs  will  probably  produce  it ; 
but  an  immoderate  ufe  of  .cherries  fee  ms  to  be  the  moft 
common  caufe  of  it.  The  approach  of  this  diforder  has 
a  different  appearance,  according  as  it  arifes  from  a  ha¬ 
bit  of  eating  fruit  in  rather  too  large  quantities,  or 
from  an  exceffive  quantity  eaten  at  one  time.  In  the 
former  cafe,  the  patient  gradually  grows  weak  and 
languid  :  his  colour  becomes  pale  and  livid  ;  his  belly 
fwells  and  grows  hard  ;  his  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
deftroyed  ;  his  nights  grow  reftlefs,  or  at  leaft  hisfleep 
is  much  diflurbed  with  ftartings,  and  then  the  fever 
foon  follows,  in  the  progrefs  ©f  which,  the  patient 
grows  comatofe,  and  at  times  convulfed;  in  which  ftate, 
when  it  takes  place  to  a  high  degree,  he  often  dies. 
The  pulfe  at  the  wriff,  though  quick,  is  never  ftroug 
or  hard  ;  the  carotids,  however,  beat  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  and  elevate  the  fkin  fo  as  to  be  diftin&ly  feen  at 
a  diftance.  The  heat  is  at  times  conflderable,  efpecially 
in  the  trunk;  though  at  other  times,  when  the  brain  is 
much  oppreffed,  it  is  little  more  than  natural.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  accompanied  by  a  violent  pain  of  the  epigaftric 
region,  though  more  commonly  the  pain  is  flight,  and 
terminates  in  a  coma  ;  fome  degree  of  pain,  however, 
feems  to  be  infeparable  from  it,  fo  as  clearly  to  dif- 
tinguifh  this  diforder  from  other  comatofe  affe&ions. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  has  been  eaten  at 
once,  the  attack  of  the  diforder  is  inftantaneous,  and 
its  progrefs  rapid  ;  the  patient  often  palling,  in  the 
fpace  of  a  few  hours,  from  apparently  perfedl  health, 
to  a  ftupid,  comatofe,  and  almoft  dying  Hate.  The 
fymptoms  of  the  fever,  when  formed,  are  in  both  cafes 
nearly  the  fame;  except  that,  in  this  latter  fort,  a  little 
purulent  matter  is  fometimes  difeharged,  both  by  vc- 
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mit  and  (tool,  from  the  very  firft  day.  The  llools,  in  Dffiafcs  of 
both  cafes,  exhibit  fometimes  a  kind  of  curd  refembling  Cluidren^ 
curdled  milk,  at  other  times  a  floating  fubftance  is  ob- v  '  *  ■"■-** 

ferved  in  them;  and  fometimes  a  number  of  little  threads 
and  pellicles,  and  now  and  then  a  Angle  worm. 

Strong  purgatives,  or  purges  frequently  repeated,  in 
this  diforder,  are  greatly  condemned  by  Dr  Armftrong, 
as  they  in  general  not  only  aggravate  the  fymptoms 
already  prefent,  but  are  fometimes  the  origin  of  con- 
vulfions.  Bloodletting  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  any 
ftage  of  the  diforder. 

Although  frequent  purging,  however,  be  not  recom¬ 
mended,  yet  a  Angle  vomit  and  purge  are  advifed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  with  a  view  to  evacuate 
fuch  indigefted  matter  and  mucus  as  happens  to  remain 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Thefe  having  operated 
properly,  there  is  feldom  occafion  for  repeating  them ; 
and  it  is  fufficient,  if  the  body  be  coftive,  to  throw  up, 
every  fecond  or  third  day,  a  clyfter,  compofed  of  fome 
grains  of  aloes,  diffolved  in  five  ounces  of  infufion  of 
chamomile. 

The  principal  part  of  the  cure,  however,  depends 
upon  external  applications  to  the  bowels  and  ftomach  ; 
and  as  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  is  of  a  cold  nature* 
the  applications  muft  be  warm,  cordial,  and  invigorat¬ 
ing  ;  and  their  a&ioii  muft  be  promoted  by  conftant 
adfual  heat. 

The  following  is  the  form  recommended  : 

“  Take  of  leaves  of  wormwood  and  rue,  each  equal 
parts  :  make  a  faturated  deco&ion  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  with  which  foment  the  region  of  the 
ftomach  and  abdomen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  fomentation  every  three  or  four  hours.  A 
poultice  of  the  boiled  herbs  is  to  be  applied  after  the 
fomentation,  and  conftantly  renewed  as  it  cools.”  For 
internal  ufe,  the  following  is  all  that  has  been  found 
neceffary  ;  «  Take  of  fpirituous  and  Ample  cinnamon- 
water,  each  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  almonds,  an  ounce 
and  a  half;  balfamic  fyrup,  three  drachms.  Mix,  and 
ffiake  the  vial  when  ufed.”  From  two  to  fix  drachms 
are  given  every  third  hour. 

When  any  nervous  fymptoms  come  on,  or  remain 
after  the  diforder  is  abated,  they  are  eaAly  removed  by 
giving  a  pill  with  a  grain  or  two  of  afafoetida  once  or 
twice  a-day. 

The  diagnoftics  of  worms  are  very  uncertain ;  but, 
even  in  real  worm  cafes,  the  treatment  above  recom¬ 
mended  would,  it  is  imagined,  be  much  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  the  pra&ice  commonly  had  recourfe  to.  As 
worms  either  And  the  conftitution  weakly,  or  very  foon 
make  it  fo,  the  frequent  repetition  of  purges,  parti¬ 
cularly  mercurials,  cannot  but  have  a  pernicious  effetft. 
BearVfoot  is  ftill  more  exceptionable,  being  in  truth 
to  be  ranked  rather  among  poifons  than  medicines. 

Worm  feed  and  bitters  are  too  offenfive  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  to  be  long  perfifted  in,  though  fometimes 
very  ufeful.  The  powder  of  coralline  creates  difguft 
by  its  quantity;  and  the  infuAon  of  pink  root  is  well 
known  to  occaAon  now  and  then  vertiginous  com¬ 
plaints  and  Ats. 

Fomenting  the  belly  night  and  morning  with  a 
ftrong  deco&ion  of  rue  and  wormwood,  is  much  re¬ 
commended.  It  is  a  perfectly  fafe  remedy,  and,  by 
invigorating  the  bowels,  may  thereby  have  fome  in¬ 
fluence  in  rendering  them  capable  of  expelling  fuch 

worms 
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Difeafes  of  worms  as  they  happen  to  contain.  After  the  fomen- 
Children.  tation,  it  is  advifed  to  anoint  the  belly  with  a  lini- 
ment,  compofed  of  one  part  of  effential  oil  of  rue,  and. 
two  parts  of  a  decodlion  of  rue  in  fweet  oil.  It  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  thefe  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  in  confequence  of  the  articles  with 
which  they  are  impregnated,  exert  any  influence  on  the 
worms  themfelves. 

The  diet  of  children  difpofed  to  worms  fhould  be 
warm  and  nourifhing,  confifling  in  part  at  leaf!  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  which  is  not  the  worfe  for  being  a  little  fea- 
foned.  Their  drink  may  be  any  kind  of  beer  that  is 
well  hopped,  with  now  and  then  a  fmall  draught  of 
porter  or  negus.  A  total  abftinence  from  butter  is 
not  ft>  neceffary,  perhaps,  as  is  generally  imagined. 
Poor  cheefe  muft  by  all  means  be  avoided  ;  but  fuch 
as  is  rich  and  pungent,  in  a  moderate  quantity,  is 
particularly  ferviceable.  In  the  fpurious  worm  fever, 
the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  occafionally  by  fmall 
quantities  of  broth  ;  and,  at  the  clofe  of  it,,  when  the 
appetite  returns,  the  firft  food  given  fhould  be  of  the 
kinds  above  recommended. 

The  diet  here  recommended  will,  perhaps,  be 
thought  extraordinary,  as  the  general  idea  is  at  pre- 
fent,  that,  in  the  management  of  children,  nothing 
is  fo  much  to  be  avoided  as  repletion  and  rich  food.  It 
is  no  doubt  an  error  to  feed  children  too  well,  or  to 
indulge  them  with  wine  and  rich  fauces  ;  but  it  is 
equally  an  error  to  confine  them  to  too  flridl  or  too 
poor  a  diet,  which  weakens  their  digeflion,  and  ren¬ 
ders  them  much  more  fubjedl  to  diforders  of  every 
kind,  but  particularly  to  diforders  of  the  bowels.  In 
regard  to  the  fpurious  worm  fever,  if  it  be  true  that 
acid  fruits  too  plentifully  eaten  are  the  general  caufe 
of  it,  it  follows  as  a  confequence,  that  a  warm  nutri¬ 
tious  diet,  moderately  ufed,  will  moft  effedlually  coun- 
teradl  the  mifehief,  and  foonefl  reftore  the  natural 
powers  of  the  flomach.  Befides,  if  the  diforder  does 
not  readily  yield  to  the  methods  here  diredled,  as  there 
are  many  examples  of  its  terminating  by  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  fuppuration  of  the  navel,  it  is  highly  advife- 
able  to  keep  this  probability  in  view,  and,  by  a  moder¬ 
ate  allowance  of  animal  food,  to  fupport  thofe  powers 
of  nature,  from  which  only  fuch  a  happy  crifis  is  to  be 
expedled. 

4n  Of  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

The  application  of  this  fubtle  fluid  to  medicinal 
purpofes  was  thought  of  foon  after  the  difeovery  of  the 
eledtric  fliock  ;  and  after  various  turns  of  reputation, 
its  medical  virtues  feem  now  to  be  pretty  well  efta- 
blifhed.  After  giving  fo  particular  a  defeription  of  the 
eledlrical  apparatus  under  the  proper  article,  it  would 
here  be  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  farther  on  that 
head.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  Mr  Cavallo,  who 
has  publifhed  the  latell  and  the  beft  treatife  on  Me¬ 
dical  Eledlricity,  entirely  difapproves  of  giving  violent 
fhocks,  and  finds  it.  m©ft  efficacious  to  expofe  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  the  eledlrical  aura  difeharged  from  an  iron  or 
a  wooden  point  ;  or  if  fnooks  are  given,  they  fhould 
be  very  flight,  and  not  exceed  12  or  14  at  a  time.  In 
this  way  he  recommends  it  as  effedtual  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  diforders.  The  patient  maybe  eledlrified  from 
three  to  ten  minutes  j  but  if  fparks  are  drawn,  they 
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fhould  not  exceed  the  number  of  fhocks  above  men-  Medical 
tioned.  Electricity. 

Rheumatic  diforders ,  even  of  long  Handing,  are  re-'  "  v 
lieved,  and  generally  quite  cured,  by  only  drawing  the 
eledlric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point  from  the  part,  or  by 
drawing  fparks  through  flannel.  The  operation  fhould 
be  continued  for  about  four  or  five  minutes,  repeating 
it  once  or  twice  every  day. 

Deaftiefsy  except  when  it  is  occafioned  by  oblitera¬ 
tion  or  other  improper  configuration  of  the  parts,  is 
either  entirely  or  partly  cured  by  drawing  the  fparks 
from  the  ear  with  the  glafs  tube  diredlor,  or  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  fluid  with  a  wooden  point.  Sometimes  it  is 
not  improper  to  fend  exceedingly  fmall  fhocks  (for  in- 
flance,  of  one-thirteenth  of  an  inch)  from  one  ear  to 
the  other. — It  has  been  conftantjy  obferved,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  ear  is  eledlrified,  the  difeharge  of  the  wax  is 
confiderably  promoted. 

* The  toothachy  occafioned  by  cold,  rheumatifm,  or 
inflammation,  is  generally  relieved  by  drawing  the 
eledlric  fluid  with  a  point,  immediately  from  the  part; 
and  alfo  externally  from  the  face.  But  when  the  body 
of  the  tooth  is  affedled,  eledlrization  is  of  no  ufe  ;  for 
it  feldom  or  never  relieves  the  diforder,  and  fometimes 
increafes  the  pain  to  a  prodigious  degree. 

Swellings  in  general,  which  do  not  contain  any  mat- 
ter ,  are  frequently  cured  by  drawing  the  eledlric  fluid 
with  a  wooden  point.  The  operation  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  minutes  every  day. — It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  in  fome  cafes  of  white  fwellings,  quite 
cured  by  means  of  eiedlricity,  the  bones  and  cartilages 
were  in  fome  meafure  disfigured. . 

Inflammations  of  every  fort  are  generally  relieved  by 
a  very  gentle  eledlrization. 

In  inflammations  of  the  eyesy  the  throwing  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  by  means  of  a  wooden  point  is  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  benefit ;  the  pain  being  quickly  abated, 
and  the  inflammation  being  generally  diffipated  in  a  few 
days.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  eye  of  the  patient  mufl  be 
kept  open  ;  and  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  bring  the 
wooden  point  very  near  it,  for  fear  of  caufing  any 
fpark.  Sometimes  it  is  -  fufficient  to  throw  the  fluid 
with  a  metal  point ;  for  in  thefe  cafes,  too  great  an 
irritation  fhould  be  always  avoided.  It  is  riot  necefia- 
ry  to  continue  this  operation  for  three  or  four  minutes 
without  intermiffion ;  but  after  throwing  the  fluid  for 
about  half  a  minute,  a  fhort  time  may  be  allowed  to 
the  patient  to  reft  and  to  wipe  his  tears,  which  general-, 
ly  flow  very  copioufly  ;  then  the  operation  may  be 
continued  again  for  another  half  minute,  and  fo  on  for 
four  or  five  times  every  day. 

The  gutta  ferena  has  been  fometimes  cured  by  elec¬ 
trization  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confefied, 
it  has  proved  ineffedlual  in  many  fuch  cafes,  in  which 
it  was  adminiftered  for  a  long  time  and  with  all  pof- 
fible  attention.  However,  it  has  never  been  known 
that  any  body  was  made  worfe  by  it.  The  beft  me¬ 
thod  of  adminiflering  eiedlricity  in  fuch  cafes,  is  firft 
to  draw  the  eledlric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point  for  a  fhort 
time,  and  then  to  fend  about  half  a  dozen  of  fhocks  of 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  from  the  back  and  lower  part 
of  the  head  to  the  forehead,  very  little  above  the  eye. 

A  remarkable  difeafe  of  the  eye  was  fome  time  ago 
perfedlly  cured  by  eledlrization  ;  it  was  an  opacity  of 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eyes. 


All 
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Medical  All  the  cafes  of  fijlula  lachrymalis  which  Mr  Cavallo 
Ek&ncity.  }iatp  known  to  have  been  ele&rified  by  perfons  of 
ability  for  a  fufficient  time,  have  been  entirely  cured. 
The  method  generally  pra£rifed  has  been  that  of 
drawing  the  fluid  with  a  wooden  point,  and  to  take 
very  fmall  fparks  from  the  part.  The  operation  may 
be  continued  for  about  three  or  four  minutes  every  day. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  thofe  cafes,  after  curing  the 
fiilula  lachrymalis,  no  other  difeafe  was  occafioned  by 
it,  as  blindnefs,  inflammations,  &c.  by  fupprefiing  that 
difcharge. 

Palftes  are  feldom  perfectly  cured  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  efpecially  when  they  are  of  long  Handing;  but 
they  are  generally  relieved  to  a  certain  degree.  The 
method  of  electrifying  in  thofe  cafes,  is  to  draw  the 
fluid  wfith  the  wooden  point,  and  to  draw  fparks 
through  flannel,  or  through  the  lifual  coverings  of  the 
part  if  they  are  not  too  thick.  The  operation  may 
be  continued  for  about  live  minutes  per  day. 

Ulcers ,  or  open  fores  of  every  kind,  even  of  a  long 
Handing,  are  generally  difpofed  to  heal,  by  electriza¬ 
tion.  The  general  effeCts  are  a  diminution  of  the  in¬ 
flammation,  and  at  firft  a  promotion  of  the  difcharge 
of  properly  formed  matter  ;  which  difcharge  gradually 
leflens,  according  as  the  limits  of  the  fore  contraCt, 
till  it  be  quite  cured.  In  thefe  cafes  the  gentleft  elec¬ 
trization  muft  be  ufed,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  an 
irritation,  which  is  generally  hurtful.  To  draw  or 
throw  the  fluid  with  a  wooden  or  even  with  a  metal 
point,  for  three  or  four  minutes  per  day,  is  fully  fuf- 
ficient. 

Cutaneous  eruptions  have  been  fuccefsfully  treated 
with  electrization  :  but  in  thefe  cafes  it  muft  be  ob- 
fierved,  that  if  the  wooden  point  be  kept  too  near  the 
jfkin,  fo  as  to  caufe  any  confiderable  irritation,  the 
eruption  will  be  caufed  to  fpread  more  ;  but  if  the 
point  be  kept  at  about  fix  inches  diftance,  or  farther, 
if  the  eleCtrical  machine  be  very  powerful,  the  erup¬ 
tions  will  be  gradually  diminifhed,  till  they  are  quite 
cured.  In  this  kind  of  difeafe,  the  immediate  and  ge¬ 
neral  cfFeCt  of  the  wooden  point  is  to.  occafton  a 
warmth  about  the  eleCtrified  part,  which  is  always  a 
iign  that  the  electrization  is  rightly  adminiftered. 

The  application  of  elearicity  has  perfeaiy  cured 
various  cafes  of  St  Vitus9  s  dance,  or  of  that  ,  difeafe 
which  is  commonly  called  fo  ;  for  it  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  very  learned  phyftcians,  that  the  real  difeafe  call¬ 
ed  St  Vitus9 s  dance ,  which  formerly  was  more  frequent 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  is  different  from  that  which  now 
goes  under  that  name.  In  this  difeafe  fhocks  of  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  may  be  fent  through  the  body  in 
various  direaions,  and  alfo  fparks  may  be  taken.  But 
if  this  treatment  prove  very  difagreeable  to  the  patient, 
then  the  fhocks  muft  be  leffened,  and  even  omitted  ;  in- 
ftead  of  which,  fome  other  more  gentle  applications 
muft  be  fubftituted.  #  .  . 

•  Scrophulous  tumors ,  when  they  are  juft  beginning, 
are  generally  cured  by  drawing  the  elearic  fluid  with 
a  wooden  or  metal  point  from  the  part.  This  is  one 
of  thofe  kinds  of  difeafes  in  which  the  adion  of  elec¬ 
tricity  requires  particularly  the  aid  of  other  medicines 
in  order  to  effea  a  cure  more  eaflly  ;  for  fcrophulous 
affeaions  commonly  accompany  a  great  laxity  of  the 
habit,  and  a  general  chachexy,  which  muft  be  obviated 
by  proper  remedies. 
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In  cancers ,  the  pains  only  are  commonly  alleviated  by  Medical 
drawing  the  elearic  fluid  with  a  wooden  or  metal  point.  Ek&ncity 
Mr  Cavallo, however,  mentions  one  cafe  in  which  a  moll  ' 
confirmed  cancer  of  very  long  ftanding,  on  the  bread 
of  a  woman,  had  been  much  reduced  in  fize.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  this  patient  was  fo  far  relieved  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  fluid  with  a  metal  point  from  the'  part,  that 
the  excruciating  pains  fhe  had  fuff e red  for  many  years 
did  almoft  entirely  difappear  ;  and  alfo,  that  when  the 
electric  fluid  was  drawn  by  means  of  a  wooden  point, 
the  pains  did  rather  increafe. 

Abfceffes,  when  they  are  in  their  beginning,  and  in 
general  whenever  there  is  any  tendency  to  form  mat¬ 
ter,  are  difperfed  by  elearization.  Lately,  in  a  cafe 
in  which  matter  was  formed  upon  the  hip,  called  the 
lumbar  alfcefs ,  the  difeafe  was  perfe&ly  cured  by 
means  of  elearicity.  The  Jciatica  has  alfo  been  often 
cured  by  it.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  ele&ric  fluid  muft 
be  fent  through  the  part  by  means  of  two  dire&ors 
applied  to  oppofite  parts,  and  in  immediate  contact 
either  with  the  flrin,  or  with  the  coverings,  when  thefe 
are  very  thin.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  mere 
paflage  of  the  elearic  fluid  in  this  manner  is  general¬ 
ly  felt  by  the  patients  affli&ed  with  thofe  diforders, 
nearly  as  much  as  a  fmall  (hock  is  felt  by  a  perfon  in 
good  health.  Sometimes  a  few  fhocks  have  been  alfo 
given,  but  it  feems  more  proper  to  omit  them  ;  be- 
caufe  fometimes,  inftead  of  difperfmg,  they  rather  ac¬ 
celerate  the  formation  of  matter. 

In  cafes  of  pulmonary  inf  animations,  when  they  are 
in  the  beginning,  elearization  has  been  fometimes  be¬ 
neficial  ;  but  in  confirmed  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  it  does 
not  feem  to  have  ever  afforded  any  unqueftionable  be¬ 
nefit  ;  however,  it  feems  that  in  fuch  cafes  the  power 
of  elearicity  has  been  but  feldom  tried. 

Nervous  headachs,  even  of  a  long  ftanding,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  cured  by  elearization.  For  this  difeafe,  the 
elearic  fluid  muft  be  thrown  with  a  wooden,  and  fome¬ 
times  even  with  a  metal  point,  all  round  the  head  fuc- 
ceffively.  Sometimes  exceedingly  fmall  fhocks  have 
been  adminiftered  ;  but  thefe  can  feldom  be  ufed,  be- 
caufe  the  nerves  of  perfons  fubjea  to  this  difeafe  are  fo 
very  irritable,  that  the  fhocks,  the  fpaiks,  and  fome¬ 
times  even  the  throwing  the  elearic  fluid  with  a  wood¬ 
en  point  kept  very  near  the  head,  throw  them  into 
convulfions. 

The  application  of  elearicity  has  often  been  found 
beneficial  in  the  dropfy  when  juft  beginning’,  or  ra¬ 
ther  in  the  tendency  to  a  dropfy  ;  but  it  has  never 
been  of  any  life  in  advanced  dropfies.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  elearic  fluid  is  fent  through  the  part,  in  various 
direaions,  by  means  of  two  direaors,  and  fparks  are 
alfo  drawn  acrofs  the  flannel  or  the  clothes  ;  keeping 
the  metal  rod  in  contaa  with  them,  and  fhifting  it  con¬ 
tinually  from  place  to  place.  This  operation  fhould 
be  continued  at  leaf!  ten  minutes,  and  fhould  be  re¬ 
peated  once  or  twice  a-day. — Perhaps  in  thofe  cafes, 
a  Ample  elearization  (viz.  to  infulate  the  patient,  and 
to  connea  him  with  the  prime  conduaor  whilft .  the 
machine  is  in  aaion),  continued  for  a  confiderable  time, 
as  an  hour  or  two,  would  be  more  beneficial. 

The  gout,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  cured  by  means  of  elearicity,  in  various 
inftances.  The  pain  has  been  generally  mitigated,  and 
fometimes  the  difeafe  has  been  removed  fo  well  as  not 
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Medical  to  return  again.  In  thofe  cafes,  the  eledric  fluid  has 
Ek&ricity.  been  thrown  by  means  of  a  wooden  point,  although 
w  ^  fometimes,  when  the  pain  was  too  great,  a  metal  point 
only  has  been  ufed. 

Agues  have  not  linfrequently  been  cured  by  electri¬ 
city,  fo  that  fometimes  one  eledrization  or  two  have 
been  fuflicient.  The  molt  effectual  and  fure  method 
has  been  that  of  drawing  fparks  through  flannel,  or 
the  clothes,  for  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  patients  may  be  eleCtrified  either  at  the 
time  of  the  lit,  or  a  fhort  while  before  the  time  in 
which  it  is  expeCted. 

'The  fupprejfion  of  the  menfes,  which  is  a  difeafe  of 
the  female  fex  that  often  occafions  the  moll  difa- 
greeable  and  alarming  fymptoms,  is  often  fuccefsfully 
and  fpeedily  cured  by  means  of  eleClricity,  even  when 
the  difeafe  is  of  long  Handing,  and  after  the  moff 
powerful  medicines  ufed  for  it  have  proved  ineffedual. 
The  cafes  of  this  fort  in  which  eledrization  has  prov¬ 
ed  ufelefs  are  fo  few,  and  the  fuccefsful  ones  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  the  application  of  eleClricity  for  this  difeafe 
may  be  jullly  conlidered  as  an  efficacious  and  certain  re¬ 
medy.  Great  attention  and  knowledge  is  required,  in 
order  to  dillinguilh  the  arrell  of  the  nienfes  from  a 
Hate  of  pregnancy.  In  the  former,  the  application  of 
eleClricity,  as  we  obferved  above,  is  very  beneficial  ; 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  may  be  attended  with  very 
difagreeable  effeCls  :  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  afcertain  the  real  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
before  the  eleClricity  be  applied  in  thofe  cafes.  Preg¬ 
nant  women  may  be  eleClriiied  for  other  difeafes,  but 
always  uling  very  gentle  means,  and  direding  the 
eledric  fluid  through  other  parts  of  the  body  dillant 
from  thofe  fubfervient  to  generation.  In  the  real  fup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes,  fmall  fliocks,  /.  e .  of  about 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  may  be  fent  through  the  pel¬ 
vis  ;  fparks  may  be  taken  through  the  clothes  from 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  alfo 
the  eleClric  fluid  may  be  tranfmitted  by  applying  the 
metallic  or  wooden  extremities  of  two  diredors  to  the 
hips,  in  contad  with  the  clothes  ;  part  of  which  may 
be  removed  in  cafe  they  be  too  thick.  Thofe  various 
applications  of  eleClricity  ihould  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  coifflitution  of  the  patient.  The  number  of 
fliocks  may  be  about  12  or  14.  The  other  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  re¬ 
peating  the  operation  every  day.  But  either  flrong 
fliocks,  or  a  ffronger  application  of  eleClricity  than  the 
patient  can  conveniently  bear,  fhould  be  carefully 
avoided  ;  for  by  thofe  means,  fometimes  more  than  a 
fuflicient  difeharge  is  occafioned,  which  is  not  eafily 
cured.  In  cafes  of  uterine  haemorrhages,  it  is  not 
known  that  the  application  of  eleClricity  was  ever  be¬ 
neficial.  Perhaps  a  very  gentle  eledrization,  fo  as  to 
keep  the  patient  infulated  and  conneded  with  the 
prime  conduClor,  whihl  the  eleClrical  machine  is  in  ac¬ 
tion,  may  be  of  fome  benefit. 

In  refped  to  unnatural  difeharges  and  fiuxus  in  ge- 
neral,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  difeharges  are 
quite  unnatural  or  adventitious,  as  the  fiflula  lacliryma- 
lis,  and  fome  fpecies  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  but  o- 
thers  are  only  increafed  natural  difeharges,  fuch  as  the 
menfes,  perfpiration,  &c.  Now  the  power  of  eledri- 
<city  in  general  has  been  found  more  beneficial  for  the 
Yol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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firff  than  for  the  fecond  fort  of  difeharges,  which  are  Medical 
moffly  increafed  by  it.  Electricity. 

In  the  venereal  difeafe,  eledrization  has  been  general-'  '  v 
ly  forbidden  ;  having  commonly  increafed  the  pains, 
and  other  fymptoms,  rather  than  diminiihed  them. 

Indeed,  confidering  that  any  fort  of  ftimulus  has  been 
found  hurtful  to  perfons  afllided  with  that  diforder,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  eledricity  has  produced  fome  bad 
effeds,  efpecially  in  the  manner  it  was  adminiflered 
fome  time  ago,  viz.  by  giving  flrong  fhocks.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  lately  obferved,  that  a  very  gentle 
application  of  eledricity,  as  drawing  the  fluid  by 
means  of  a  wooden  or  metal  point,  is  peculiarly  bene¬ 
ficial  in  various  cafes  of  this  kind,  even  when  the  dif¬ 
eafe  has  been  of  long  Handing.  Having  remarked  a- 
bove,  that  tumors,  when  juH  beginning,  are  difperfed, 
and  that  unnatural  difeharges  are  gradually  fuppreffed 
by  a  judicious  eledrization,  it  is  fuperfluous  to  de- 
feribe  particularly  thofe  Hates  of  the  venereal  difeafe  in 
which  eledricity  may  be  applied ;  it  is  only  necefiary 
to  remind  the  operator  to  avoid  any  confiderable  ffi- 
mulus  in  cafes  of  this  fort. 

The  application  of  eledricity  has  been  found  alfo 
beneficial  in  other  difeafes  befides  thofe  mentioned  a- 
bove  ;  but  as  the  fads  are  not  fufliciently  numerous,  fo 
as  to  afford  the  dedudion  of  any  general  rules,  we 
have  not  thought  proper  to  take  any  particular  notice 
of  them. 

We  may  lafily  obferve,  that,  in  many  cafes,  the  help 
of  other  remedies  to  be  preferibed  by  the  medical 
praditioner  will  be  required  to  affiH  the  adion  of 
eledricity,  which  by  itfelf  would  perhaps  be  ufelefs  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  eledrization  may  often  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  afliil  the  adion  of  other  remedies,  as  of  fudo- 
rifics,  flrengthening  medicines,  &c. 

Of  FIXED  AIR  as  a  Medicine. 

The  antifeptic  qualities  of  fixed  air,  or,  as  it  is  now 
more  generally  called,  of  the  aerial  or  carbonic  acid \ 
have  of  late  introduced  it  as  a  medicine  in  cafes  of 
putrid  diforders,  and  various  other  complaints. — 

Dr  Percival  obferves,  that  though  fatal  if  infpired  in 
a  very  large  quantity,  it  may  in  fmaller  quantities  be 
breathed  without  danger  or  uneafmefs.  And  it  is  a 
confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that  at  Bath,  where 
the  waters  copioufly  exhale  this  mineral  fpirit,  the  ba¬ 
thers  infpire  it  with  impunity.  At  Buxton  alfo,  where 
the  bath  is  in  a  clofe  vault,  the  effeds  of  fuch  ^ffluvia, 
if  noxious,  muH  certainly  be  perceived. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  and  fome  other  confiderations, 
he  has  adminiHered  fixed  air  in  more  than  30  cafes  of 
the  phthifis  pulmonalis ,  by  direding  his  patients  to  in¬ 
fpire  the  Hearns  of  an  effervefeing  mixture  of  chalk  and 
vinegar  through  the  fpout  of  a  coffee-pot.  The  hec¬ 
tic  fever  has  in  feveral  inffances  been  confiderably  a- 
bated,  and  the  matter  expedorated  has  become  lefs  of-> 
fenfive  and  better  digeffed.  He  has  not,  however, 
been  fo  fortunate  in  any  one  cafe  as  to  effed  a  cure  4 
although  the  ufe  of  mephitic  air  has  been  accompanied 
with  proper  internal  medicines.  But  Dr  Withering 
has  been  more  fuccefsful.  One  plithifical  patient  un¬ 
der  his  care,  by  a  fimilar  courfe  entirely  recovered  ;  an¬ 
other  was  rendered  much  better  ;  and  a  third,  whofe 
cafe  was  truly  deplorable,  feemed  to  be  kept  alive  by 
Y  y  it 
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fixed  Air.  it  more  than  two  months.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 

- - v - '  ferve,  that  fixed  air  can  only  be  employed  with  any 

profped  of  fuccefs  in  the  latter  ftages  of  the  phthifs 
pulmonalts,  when  a  purulent  expe&oration  takes  place. 
After  the  rupture  and  difcharge  of  a  vomica  alfo,  fuch 
a  remedy  promifes  to  be  a  powerful  palliative.  Anti- 
feptic  fumigations  and  vapours  have  been  long  em¬ 
ployed,  and  much  extolled,  in  cafes  of  this  kind.  The 
following  experiment  was  made  to  determine  whether 
their  efficacy  in  any  degree  depends  on  the  feparation 
of  fixed  air  from  their  fubftance. 

One  end  of  a  bent  tube  was  fixed  in  a  phial  full  of 
lime  water  ;  the  other  end  in  a  bottle  of  the  tin&ure 
of  myrrh.  The  junctures  were  carefully  luted  ;  and 
the  phial  containing  the  tincture  of  myrrh  was  placed 
in  water,  heated  almoft  to  the  boiling  point,  by  the 
lamp  of  a  tea-kettle.  A  number  of  air  bubbles  were 
feparated,  but  probably  not  of  the  mephitic  kind  ;  for 
no  precipitation  enfued  in  the  lime  water.  This  ex¬ 
periment  was  repeated  w  ith  the  tinB*  Eclutana  Ph *  Ed* 
and  with  fp*  vinof*  camph,  and  the  refult  was  entirely 
the  fame.  The  medicinal  a&ion  therefore  of  the  va¬ 
pours  raifed  from  fuch  tiiuftures,  cannot'  be  aferibed 
to  the  extrication  of  fixed  air  ;  of  which  it  is  probable 
bodies  are  deprived  by  chemical  folution  as  well  as  by 
mixture.  * 

If  mephitic  air  be  thus  capable  of  corre&mg  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  in  the  lungs,  we  may  reafonably  infer  it 
will  be  equally  ufeful  when  applied  externally  to  foul 
ulcers  ;  and  experience  confirms  the  conclufion.  Even 
the  fames  of  a  cancer,  when  the  carrot  poultice  failed, 
has  been  fweetened  by  it,  the  pain  mitigated,  and  a 
better  digeftion  produced.  But  though  the  progrefs 
of  the  cancer  feems  to  be  checked  by  the  fixed  air, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  cure  will  not  be  effedled.  A 
palliative  remedy,  however,  in  a  difeafe  fo  defperate 
and  loathfome,  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  valuable 
acquifition.  Perhaps  nitrous  air  might  he  ftill  more 
efficacious.  This  fpecits  of  fa&itious  air  is  obtained 
from  all  the  metals,  except  zinc,  by  means  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  ;  as  a  fweetener  and  antifeptic,  it  far  fur- 
paiTes  fixed  air. 

In  the  ulcerous  fore  throat ,  much  advantage  has 
been  experienced  from  the  vapours  of  effervefeing 
mixtures  drawn  into  the  fauces .  But  this  remedy 
ffiould  not  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  other  antifeptic  appli¬ 
cations. 

In  malignant  fevers,  wines  abounding  with  fixed 
air  may  be  adminiftered  to  check  the  feptic  ferment, 
and  fweeten  the  putrid  colluvies  in  the  prima  via*  If 
the  laxative  quality  of  fuch  liquors  be  thought  an 
obje&ion  to  the  ufe  of  them,  wines  of  a  greater 
acre  may  be  given,  impregnated  with  aerial  acid.— 
The  patient’s  common  drink  might  alfo  be  medi¬ 
cated  in  the  fame  way.  A  putrid  diarrhoea  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  the  latter  ftage  of  fuch  diforders  ; 
and  it  is  a  moft  alarming  and  dangerous  fymptom. 
If  the  difcharge  be  flopped  by  aftringents,  a  putrid 
fames  is  retained  in  the  body,  which  aggravates  the 
delirium,  and  increafes  the  fever.  On  the  contrary, 
if  it  be  fuffered  to  take  its  courfe,  the  flrength  of  the 
patient  muft  foon  be  exhaufled,  and  death  unavoid¬ 
ably  enfue.  The  injection  of  mephitic  air  into  the 
inteflines,  under  thefe  circumftanc«s,  bids  fair  to  be 
highly  ferviceabte.  And  in  fome  cafes  of  this  kind; 
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the  gas  emitted  from  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  oil  of  Fixed  Air. 
vitriol  conveyed  into  the  body  by  the  machine  em-v^rw 
ployed  for  tobacco  clyflers,  quickly  reftrained  the 
diarrhoea,  corrected  the  heat  and  fetor  of  the  ftools, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  removed  every  fymptom  of  dan¬ 
ger. 

As  a  folvent  of  the  calculus,  its  virtues  have  been 
already  mentioned  ;  but  the  experiments  made  on  that 
fubjeft  do  not  determine  the  matter  with  fufficient  ac¬ 
curacy. 


Olfervations  on  the  Means  of  Preferring  Health. 


I.  Rules  for  the  Management  of  Valetudinarians. 

That  part  of  the  medical  fyftem  which  lays  down 
rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  prevention  of 
difeafes,  termed  Hygeine,  is  not  to  be  ftri&ly  underftood 
as  if  it  refpe&ed  only  thofe  people  who  enjoy  perfect 
health,  and  who  are  under  no  apprehenfions  of  difeafe, 
for  fuch  feldom  either  defire  or  attend  to  medical  ad¬ 
vice  ;  but  ffiould  rather  be  confidered  as  relating  to  va¬ 
letudinarians,  or  to  fuch  as,  though  not  adlually  fick, 
may  yet  have  fufficient  reafon  to  fear  that  they  will 
foon  become  fo  :  hence  it  is  that  the  rules  mull  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  corre£l  morbific  difpofitions,  and  to  obviate 
the  various  things  that  were  ffiown  to  be  the  remote 
or  poffible  caufes  of  difeafes. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  feveral  temperaments 
are  ufually  mentioned  by  fyftematic  writers,  it  ffiould 
feem  as  if  they  meant  that  every  particular  conflitution 
muft  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  four ;  but  this 
is  far  from  being  reducible  to  pra&ice,  fince  by  much 
the  greater  number  of  people  have  conftitutions  fo  in- 
diftindlly  marked,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  to  which  of 
the  temperaments  they  belong. 

When  we  a&ually  meet  with  particular  perfons  who 
have  evidently  either, 

i.  Too  much  ftrength  and  rigidity  of  fibre,  and  too 


much  fenfibility  ; 

2.  Too  little  ftrength,  and  yet  too  much  fenfibi- 
^3!  Too  much  ftrength,  and  but  little  fenfibility  ; 


or, 

4.  But  little  fenfibility  joined  to  weaknefs  ,• — we 
ffiould  look  on  fuch  perfons  as  more  or  lefs  in  the  va¬ 
letudinary  flate,  who  require  that  thefe  morbific  dif¬ 
pofitions  be  particularly  watched,  left  they  fall  into 
thofe  difeafes  which  are  allied  to  the  different  tempe- 
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raments-  . 

People  of  the  firft  mentioned  temperament  being 
liable  to  fuffer  from  continued  fevers,  efpecially  of  the 
inflammatory  fpecies,  their  fcheme  of  preferving  health 
ffiould  confift  in  temperate  living,  with  refpeft  both  to 
diet  and  exercife  ;  they  ffiould  iiudioufly  avoid  immo¬ 
derate  drinking,  and  be  remarkably  cautious  left  any 
of  the  natural  difeharges  be  checked.  People  of  this 
habit  bear  evacuations  well,  efpecially  bleeding  :  they 
ought  not,  however,  to  lofe  blood  but  when  they  really 
require  to  have  the  quantity  leffened  ;  becaufe  too 
much  of  this  evacuation  would  be  apt  to  reduce  the 
conftitution  to  the  fecond  mentioned  temperament, 
wherein  ftrength  is  deficient,  but  fenfibility  redundant. 

Perfons  of  the  fecond  temperament  are  remarkably 
prone  to  fuffer  from  painful  and  fpafmodic  difeafes,  and 
are  eafily  ruffled  \  and  thofe  of  the  fpfter  lex  who  have 
'  this 
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Means  of  this  delicacy  of  habit,  are  very  much  difpofed  to  hyfte- 

preferving  Heal  complaints.  The  fcheme  here  fhould  be,  to 
Health,  fl-rengthen  t}ie  folids  by  moderate  exercife,  cold  bath- 
v  *"*  ing,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  chalybeate  waters;  particu¬ 
lar  attention  fhould  conftantly  be  had  to  the  flate  of  the 
digeflive  organs,  to  prevent  them  from  being  overload¬ 
ed  with  any  fpecies  of  faburra  which  might  engender 
flatus,  or  irritate  the  fenfible  membranes  of  the  ftomacli 
and  inteflines,  from  whence  the  diforder  would  foon 
be  communicated  to  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.  Per- 
fons  of  this  conftitution  fhould  never  take  any  of  the 
draftic  purges,  nor  ftrong  emetics;  neither  fhould  they 
lofe  blood  but  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceflity.  But  a 
principal  {hare  of  management,  in  thefe  extremely  ir¬ 
ritable  conflitutions,  conlifts  in  avoiding  all  fudden 
changes  of  every  fort,  efpecially  thofe  with  refpeA  to 
diet  and  clothing,  and  in  keeping  the  mind  as  much 
as  poflible  in  a  date  of  tranquillity  :  hence  the  great 
advantages  which  people  of  this  fr^me  derive  from  the 
ufe  of  medicinal  waters  drunk  on  the  fpot,  becaufe  of 
that  freedom  from  care  and  ferious  buiinefs  of  every 
kind,  which  generally  obtains  in  all  the  places  laid  out 
for  the  reception  of  valetudinarians. 

The  third  mentioned  temperament,  where  there  is 
an  excefs  of  ftrength  and  but  little  fenfibility,  does  not 
feem  remarkably  prone  to  any  diftrefiing  or  dangerous 
fpecies  of  difeafe  ;  and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed  that  perfons  fo  circumftanced  will  either  of  them- 
felves  think  of  any  particular  fcheme  of  management, 
or  have  recourfe  to  the  faculty  for  their  inftru&ions : 
fuch  conflitutions,  however,  we  may  obferve,  bear 
all  kinds  of  evacuations  well,  and  fometimes  require 
them  to  prevent  an  over  fulnefs,  which  might  end  in 
an  oppreftion  of  the  brain  or  fome  other  organ  of  im¬ 
portance. 

But  the  fourth  temperament,  where  we  have  weak- 
nefs  joined  to  want  of  fenfibility,  is  exceedingly  apt  to 
fall  into  tedious  and  dangerous  difeafes,  arifing  from  a 
defedl  of  abforbent  power  m  the  proper  fets  of  veflels, 
and  from  remiffnefs  of  the  circulation  in  general  : 
whence  corpulency,  dropfy,  jaundice,  and  different 
degrees  of  fcorbutic  affection.  In  order  to  prevent 
thefe,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  accumulation  and  depra¬ 
vation  of  the  animal  fluids,  the  people  of  this  coufti- 
tution  fhould  ufe  a  generous  courfe  of  diet,  with  brifk 
exercife,  and  be  careful  that  none  of  the  fecretions  be 
interrupted,  nor  any  of  the  natural  difeharges  fuppref- 
fed.  Thefe'  conflitutions  bear  purging  well,  and  of¬ 
ten  require  it ;  as  alfo .  the  ufe  of  emetics,  which  are 
frequently  found  neceffary  to  fupply  the  place  of  ex¬ 
ercife,  by  agitating  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  are  of 
fervice  to  prevent  the  flagnation  of  bile,  or  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  mucous  humours,  which  hinder  digeflion, 
and  clog  the  firfl  paffages.  The  free  ufe  of  muflard, 
horferadifli,  and  the  like  fort  of  ftimulating  dietetics, 
is  ferviceable  in  thefe  torpid  habits. 

When  the  general  mafs  of  fluids  is  accumulated  be¬ 
yond  what  is  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  health, 
there  arifes  what  the  writers  term  a  plethora ,  which 
may  prove  the  fource  of  different  difeafes  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  this  over  fulnefs  begins  to  produce  lan¬ 
guor  and  oppreflion,  care  fhould  be  taken  in  time  to 
reduce  the  body  to  a  proper  flandard,  by  abridging 
the  food  and  increafing  the  natural  difeharges,  ufing 
more  exercife,  and  indulging  lefs  in  fleep. 
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But  in  oppofite  circumflances,  where  the  fluids  have  Means  of 
been  exhaufled,  we  are  to  attempt  the  prevention  of 

further  wafle  by  the  ufe  of  {Lengthening  llomachics,  _ ft 

nourifhing  diet,  and  indulgence  from  fatigue  of  body 
or  mind. 

Vitiated  fluids  are  to  be  confidered  as  affected  either 
with  the  different  kinds  of  general  acrimony,  or  as  be¬ 
traying  figns  of  foine  of  the  fpecies  of  morbific  mat¬ 
ter  which  give  rife  to  particular  difeafes,  fuch  a? 
gout,  rheumatifm,  calculus,  feurvy,  &c. 

During  the  ftate  of  infancy,  we  may  fometimes  ob¬ 
ferve  a  remarkable  acidity,  which  not  only  fhows  itfelt 
in  the  firfl  paffages,  but  alfo  feems  to  contaminate  tlie 
general  mafs  of  fluids.  As  it  takes  its  rife,  however, 
from  weak  bowels,  our  views,  when  we  mean  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  confequences,  mufl  be  chiefly  directed  to 
ftrengthen  the  digeftive  organs,  as  on  their  foundnefs 
the  preparation  of  good  chyle  depends  ;  and  hence 
fmall  dofesof  rhubarb  and  clialybeates  (either  the  na¬ 
tural  chalybeate  waters  mixed  with  milk,  or  tlie  f  ores 
martiales  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child),  are  to  be  adminiftered  ;  and  the  diet 
is  to  be  fo  regulated  as  not  to  add  to  this  acid 
tendency  :  b rifle  exercife  is  likewife  to  be  enjoined, 
with  friCiions  on  the  ftomach,  belly,  and  lower  ex¬ 
tremities. 

Where  the  fluids  tend  to  the  putrefeent  ftate, 
which  fhows  itfelf  by  feri.d  breath,  fponginefs,  and 
bleeding  of  the  gums,  a  bloated  look  and  livid  caft, 
the  diet  then  fhould  be  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables  and 
ripe  fruits,  with  wine  in  moderation,  brifk  exercife, 
and  flrengthening  bitters. 

Where  acrimony  fhows  itfelf  by  itching  eruptions, 
uncommon  thirft,  and  flufliing  heats,  nothing  will  an- 
fwer  better  than  fuch  fulphureous  waters  as  the  Har- 
rowgate  and  Moffat  in  Britain,  or  the  Lucan  and  Swad- 
linbar  in  Ireland  ;  at  the  fame  time  ufing  a  courfe  of 
diet  that  fhall  be  neither  acrid  nor  heating. 

So  far  with  refpeCt  to  thofe  kinds  of  morbific  mat¬ 
ter  which  do  not  invariably  produce  a  particular  fpe¬ 
cies  of  difeafe :  but  there  are  others  of  a  fpecific  nature, 
fome  of  which  are  generated  in  the  body  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  and  feem  to  arife  from  errors  in  diet,  or  other  cir¬ 
cumflances  of  ill  management  with  refpeCt  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy ;  and  hence  it  is  fometimes  pofftble,  in 
fome  degree  if  not  altogether,  to  prevent  the  ill  con¬ 
fequences.  Thus,  there  are  inftanees  where  returns  of 
the  gout  have  been  prevented  by  adhering  ftriCtly  to  a 
milk  diet. 

The  rheumatifm  has  alfo  been  fometimes  warded  off 
by  wearing  a  flannel  fliirt,  or  by  ufing  the  cold  bath 
without  interruption. 

Calculus  may  be  retarded  in  its  progrefs,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  creating  much  diftrefs,  by  the  internal  ufe 
of  foap  and  lime  water,  by  foap  lees  taken  in  milk  or 
in  veal  broth,  or  by  the  ufe  of  aerated  alkaline  wa¬ 
ter,  which  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  being  both 
more  fafe  and  more  efficacious,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  pleafant,  than  any  of  the  other  practices. 

The  feurvy  may  be  prevented  by  warm  clothing 
and  perfeverance  in  brifk  exercife,  by  drinking  wine 
or  cyder,  and  eating  freely  of  fuch  vegetable  fubftances 
as  can  be  had  in  thofe  fituations  where  this  difeafe  is 
moft  apt  to  fhow  itfelf.  | 

In  conflitutions  where  there  is  an  hereditary  difpo- 
Y  y  2  fition 
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Means  of  fition  to  the  fcrophula,  if  early  precautions  be  taken  to 
preferving  ftrengthen  the  folids  by  cold  bathing,-  a  nourifhing 
Heakh.  courfe  Qf  diet,  and  moderate  life  of  wine,  the  acrimo- 
'  ny  which  gives  rife  to  the  difeafe  will  probably  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  producing  any  very  bad  effedts. 

The  other  kinds  of  morbific  matter,  which  are  of 
the  fpecific  nature,  are  received  into  the  body  by  in¬ 
fection  or  contagion. 

The  infection  of  a  putrid  fever  or  dyfentery  is  bed 
prevented  by  immediately  taking  an  emetic  on  the  firft 
attack  of  the  ficknefs  or  fhivering  ;  and  if  that  do  not 
completely  anfwer,  let  a  large  blifter  be  applied  be¬ 
tween  the  fhoulders  :  by  this  method  the  nurfes  and 
other  attendants  on  the  lick  in  the  naval  hofpitals  have 
*;ften  been  preferved.  As  to  other  infectious  morbific 
matter,  we  mud  refer  to  what  has  already  been  faid 
when  treating  of  hydrophobia,  poifons,  &c. 

The  ill  effeCts  which  may  arife  from  the  different 
fpecies  of  faburra,  are  to  be  obviated,  in  general,  by 
the  prudent  adminidration  of  emetics,  and  carefully 
abdaining  from  fuch  kinds  of  food  as  are  known  to 
caufe  the  accumulation  of  noxious  matters  in  the  fird 
paffages. 

Crude  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  other  oily  fub- 
dances,  are  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  troubled  with  a 
fournefs  in  the  domach  ;  brifk  exercife,  efpecially 
riding,  is  to  be  ufed,  and  they  are  to  refrain  from  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  :  the  common  drink  fhould  be  pure  wa¬ 
ter  ;  or  water  with  a  very  little  of  fome  ardent  fpirit, 
fucli  as  rum  or  brandy.  Seltzer  and  Valils  water  are  to 
be  drunk  medicinally  ;  and  aromatic  bitters,  infuffons, 
or  tinCtures,  with  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  from  io  to 
20  drops,  will  be  found  ferviceable,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  fibres  of  the  domach,  and  promote  the 
expulfion  of  its  contents,  thereby  preventing  the  too 
hady  fermentation  of  the  alimentary  mixture.  In  or¬ 
der  to  procure  immediate  relief,  magnefia  alba,  or 
creta  praparata ,  will  feldom  fail ;  the  magnefia,  as  well 
as  the  chalk,  may  be  made  into  lozenges,  with  a  little 
fugar  and  mucilage  ;  and  in  that  form  may  be  earned 
about  and  taken  occafionally  by  people  afffiCled  with 
the  acid  faburra. 

In  conditutions  where  there  is  an  exuberance  or  dag- 
nation  of  bile,  and  a  troublefome  bitternefs  in  the 
mouth,  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  bowels  always  free, 
by  taking  occafionally  fmall  dofes  of  pure  aloes,  oleum 
riciniy  cream  of  tartar,  fome  of  the  common  purging 
falts,  or  the  natural  purging  waters. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  empyreumatic  and 
tancid  faburra,  people  fhould  carefully  avoid  all  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  thofe  oily  and  high  feafoned  things  ge¬ 
nerally  termed  made-dijhesy  and  eat  fparingly  of  plain 
meat,  without  rich  fauces  or  much  gravy  ;  and  in  thefe 
cafes  the  mod  proper  drink  is  pure  water. 

414  II.  Rules  for  thofe  who  enjoy  perfect  Health. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  general,  tempe¬ 
rance  is  the  true  foundation  of  health  ;  and  yet  the 
ancient  pliyficians,  as  we  may  fee  in  tne  rules  laid 
down  by  Celfus,  did  not  fcruple  to  recommend  in¬ 
dulgence  now7  and  then,  and  allowed  people  to  ex¬ 
ceed  both  in  eating  and  drinking.;  but  it  is  fafer  to 
proceed  to  excefs  in  drink  than  in  meat  ;  and  if  the 
debauch  ffiould  create  any  extraordinary-  or  diftrefling 
degree  of  pain  or  ficknefs,  and  a  temporary  fever 
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ffiould  enfue,  there  are  two  ways  of  ffiaking  it  off,  Means  of 
either  to  lie  in  bed  and  encourage  perforation,  or  toP^e^ng 
get  on  horfeback  and  by  brifk  exercife  reftore  the,  *_r 

body  to  its  natural  ftate.  The  choice  of  thefe  two 
methods  muff  always  be  determined  by  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  tlie  parties  concerned,  and  from  the 
experience  which  they  may  before  have  had  which 
agrees  bell  with  them. 

If  a  perfon  fhould  commit  excefs  in  eating,  efpe¬ 
cially  of  high  feafoned  things,  with  rich  fauces,  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  acidulated  with  vitriolic  acid, 
will  take  off  the  fenfe  of  weight  at  the  ftomach, 
and  aflift  digeftion,  by  moderating  and  keeping  with¬ 
in  bounds  the  alimentary  fermentation,  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  generation  of  too  much  flatus.  The  lux¬ 
ury  of  ices  may  be  here  of  real  fervice  at  the  tables  of 
the  great,  as  producing  fimilar  effedts  with  the  cold 
water  acidulated.  Perfons  in  thefe  circumftances  ought 
not  to  lay  themfelves  down  to  fleep,  but  fhould  keep 
up  and  exercife  until  they  are  fenfible  that  the  ftomach 
is  unloaded,  and  that  they  no  longer  feel  any  oppreflive 
weight  about  the  proecordia. 

If  a  man  be  obliged  to  faft,  he  ought,  if  pofiible, 
during  that  time,  to  avoid  laborious  work  :  after 
fuffering  fevere  hunger,  people  ought  not  at  once  to 
gorge  and  fill  themfelves  ;  nor  is  it  proper,  after  being 
overfilled,  to  enjoin  an  abfolute  faft  :  neither  is  it  fafe 
to  reft  totally  immediately  after  excefiive  labour,  nor 
fuddenly  fall  hard  to  work  after  having  been  long 
without  motion  :  in  a  word,  all  changes  ffiould  be 
made  by  gentle  degrees for  though  the  conftitution 
of  the  human  body  be  fuch  that  it  can  bear  many 
alterations  and  irregularities  without  much  danger,, 
yet,  when  the  tranfitions  are  extremely  fudden,  they 
cannot  fail  of  producing  fome  kind  or  degree  of  dif- 
order. 

It  is  alfo  the  advice  of  Celfus  to  vary  the  feenes  of 
life,  and  not  confine  ourfelves  to  any  fettled  rules  r 
but  as  inadtion  renders  the  body  weak  and  liftlefs,  and 
exercife  gives  vigour  and  ftrength,  people  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  long  omit  riding,  walking,  or  going  abroad  in  a 
carriage  ,-  fencing,  playing  at  tennis,  dancing,  or  other 
fimilar  engagements,  which  afford  both  exercife  and 
amufenient,  as  each  ffiall  be  found  raoft  agreeable,  or 
convenient,  are  to  be  ufed  in  their  turns,  according 
to  the  circumftances  and  tendency  to  any  particular 
fpecies  of  difeafe.  But  when  the  weaknefs  of  old 
age  fhall  have  rendered  the  body  incapable  of  all 
thefe,  then  dry  fridtions  with  the  flefh-brufh  will 
be  extremely  requifite  to  preferve  health,  by  acce¬ 
lerating  the  flow  of  humours  through  the  fmalleft  or¬ 
ders  of  veffels,  and  preventing  the  fluids  from  ftag- 
nating  too  long  in  the  cellular  interfaces  of  the  flefhy 

parts.  . 

Sleep  is  the  great  reftorer  of  ftrength  ;  for,  during 
this  time,  the  nutritious  particles  appear  to  be  chiefly 
applied  to  repair  the  wafte,  and  replace  thofe  that 
have  been  abraded  and  waffled  off  by  the  labour  and 
exercife  of  the  day  ;  but  too  much  indulgence  in  fleep 
has  many  inconveniencies,  both  with  refpedl  to  body 
and  mind,  as  it  blunts  the  fenfes,  and  encourages  the 
fluids  to  ftagnate  in  the  cellular  membrane  ;  whence 
corpulency, Imd  its  neceffary  confequences,  languor  and 
weaknefs. 

The  proper  time  for  fleep  is  the  night  feafou,  when 

darknefs 
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Means  of  darknefs  and  filence  naturally  bring  it  on  :  therefore 
preferring  day-fleep  in  general  is  not  fo  refrefhing  ;  and  to  fame 
Health.  peQp]e  really  diftrefsful,  as  creating  an  unufual  gid- 
'dinefs  and  languor,  efpecially  in  perfons  addi&ed  to 
literary  purfuits.  Cuftom,  however,  frequently  ren¬ 
ders  deep  in  the  day  neceffary ;  and  in  thofe  confti- 
tutions  where  it  is  found  to  give  real  refrelhment,  it 
ought  to  be  indulged. 
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With  regard  to  the  general  regimen  of  diet,  it  lias  Means  of 
always  been  held  as  a  rule,  that  the  fofter  and  milder 

kinds  of  aliment  are  moft  proper  for  children  andt  _ ^  A 

younger  fubje&s  ;  that  grown  perfons  fhould  eat 
what  is  more  fubftantial  ;  and  old  people  leffen  their 
quantity  of  folid  food,  and  increafe  that  of  their 
drink. 


ABORTUS,  N°  247. 

Abfcefs  of  the  lungs,  186. 
Acute  rheumatifm ,  205. 

Acrimony  of  the  blood,  1 03. 
Adynamia ,  271. 

Adipjia,  376. 

JEgyptian  phyficians,  2. 
JEfculapius ,  4. 

JEtius ,  43. 

Ageujiia ,  366. 

Alexander ,  44. 

Amentia ,  326. 

Amaurojis ,  360. 

Amenorrhaa ,  402. 

Amphimerina  cardiaca,  15 1. 
Amphhnerina  paludofa ,  152. 
Anafarca ,  339. 

Anajlhefia ,  367. 

Anaphrodifui ,  377. 

Angina  pectoris,  403. 

Animal  fat ,  72. 

Anorexia ,  375. 

Anofmia ,  365. 

Anxiety ,  76. 

Aphtha,  233. 

Aphonia,  379. 

Apocenofes,  385. 

Apoplexia ,  255. 

Apoplexy,  fanguineous,  256. 
Serous,  257.  Hydrocepha¬ 
lic,  258.  From  atrabilis, 
259.  From  external  vio¬ 
lence,  260.  From  poifons, 
261.  From  palTions  of  the 
mind,  262.  From  catalepfis, 
263.  From  fuffocation,  264. 
Appearance  of  the  venereal,  dif- 
eafe,  53. 
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Arabians,  46. 

Arthrodynia,  2 09. 

Arthropuojis ,  216. 

A  fata,  343. 

Afclepiades,  35. 

AJlhma,  291. 

Atonic  gout,  213. 

Atrophia,  333. 

B. 

Bajlard  pleurify,  208. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  235V 
Bloody  Jinx ,  254. 
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Branks ,  N°  182. 

Buff-coloured  cruft,  on  the 
blood,  99. 

Bulimia,  369. 

Burning  fever,  140. 

C. 

Cachexia,  330. 

Caligo,  359. 

Canine  appetite,  369. 

Canine  madnefs,  3 2  2. 

Cardiac  fyncope,  273. 

Carditis,  188. 

Catalepfts,  263. 

Cataraft ,  359. 

Catarrhus,  251. 

Catarrh,  from  cold,  252.  From 
contagion,  253. 

Caufes  of  affections  of  the  fa- 
lids,  70. 

Caufus ,  1 40. 

Celfus,  40. 

Cellular  texture,  7 1. 

Cephalalgia,  405. 

Chemical  analyfis  of  the  animal 
folids,  68. 

Chicken-pox,  226. 

Childbed  fever,  404. 

Children,  difeafes  of,  410^ 
Chincough,  299. 

Chlorofis,  277. 

Cholera,  1 14. 

Cholera,  308.  Spontaneous, 
309.  Accidental,  3x0. 
Chorea,  284. 

Chronic  rheumatifm,  209. 
Circulation ,  95. 

Cccliac  pajfion,  31  y. 

College  of  Salernum,  48. 

Colica,  301.  Pi&onum,  303. 
Stercoria,  304.  Meconialis, 
305.  Caliofa,  306.  Calcu- 
lofa,  307. 

Confirmed phthifs,  239. 
Continued  fevers,  164. 
Contradura,  384.- 
Cotijlantine,  49. 

Confumption,  pulmonary,  237. 
Convidfio,  283. 

Convuljive  tertian,  133. 
Corpulency,  335. 

Cojlivenefs ,  108,  393* 
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Cough,  N°  105. 

Croup,  180. 

Cynanche ,  177*  Tonfillaris, 

178.  Maligna,  179.  Tra- 
Chealis,  180.  Pharyngea, 
18 1.  Parotidea,  182. 

Cyflitis,  201.  From  internal 
caufes,  202.  From  external 
caufes,  203. 

D. 

Deafnefs,  363. 

Debility,  91. 

Delirium ,  84. 

Diabetes,  318.  With  fweet 
urine,  319.  With  infipid 
urine,  320. 

Diarrhaa,  31 1.  Feculent,  3 12. 
Bilious,  313.  Mucous,  314. 

Difficulty  of  difeharging  urine, 
399* 

Digejlion,  107.  Depraved,  275, 

Dtfcovery  of  the  circulation, 

Difeafes  from  accident,  6y. 
From  paflions  of  the  mind, 
66.  From  age  and  fex,  63. 
From  climate,  64.  In  the 
mufcular  power,  87. , 

DijlinBion  of  difeafes,  57. 

Divifion  of  the  fun&ions,  56. 

Double  quartan ,  156. 

Double  tertian,  128. 

Dropfy ,  339.  Of  the  brain, 
258.  Of  the  bread,  342^ 
Of  the  abdomen,  343.  Of 
the  uterus,  344.  Of  the 
ferotum,  345. 

Dumbnefs,  380. 

Duplicated  quartan,  154* 

Duplicated  tertian,  129. 

Dyftejlhefut,  358. 

Dyfchinefue,  378. 

Dyfecaa,  363. 

Dyfenteria,  254^ 

iJyfentery ,  no. 

Dyfop'ia,  361. 

Dyforexia,  368. 

Dyfpepfia,  27 5. 

Dyfpermatfmus ,  40 1. 

Dyfpncea,  292.  Catarrhal,  293. 
Dry,  294.  Frormchang.es  of 


weather,  29$.  Vtorn  earthy 
fubftances,  296.  Watery* 

297.  From  corpulency* 

298. 

Dyfuria,  n 8,  399.  Calcu~ 

Jofa,  400. 

E. 

Elephantiajis ,  3  5  2 . 

Emphyfema,  336. 

Empirics ,  33. 

Empyema,  187. 

Enteritis,  1 95.  Phlegmonodsea, 
196.  Eryfipelatofa,  197. 
Enurefis,  3  90. 

Ephidrofis,  387. 

Epilepfta,  286.  Cerebralis,  287. 
Sympathica,  288.  Occa- 
fionalis,  289. 

Epiphora,  388. 

Epifchefes ,  39  2. 

Ept/laxis,  235. 

Erafjlratus ,  3 l* 

Eruptive  tertian,  1 34* 

Erythema,  174. 

Eryfipelas,  218.  With  bliffers, 
219.  With  phly&enae,  2  20> 
Exanthemata,  217. 

Excejfive  perfpiration,  116. 
Excejfive  thirjl,  370. 

Exciting  caufe  of  difeafes,  60. 

Falfe  appetite,  371. 

Fainting,  272. 

Feb  res,  125. 

Feeling ,  74. 

Feeling,  depraved,  367. 

Fever ,  continued,  1 64.  Remit¬ 
tent,  138.  Intermittent,  12  6». 
Scarlet,  230.  Childbed* 
4°4- . 

Fixed  air ,  4 1 2. 

Flooding,  245. 

Fluor  albus,  250^ 

Frambafia ,  354* 

Furor  uterinus,  373. 

G. 

Galen,  41. 

Gaflritis,  1 92.  Phlegmonodsea*, 
193.  Eryfipelatofa,  194. 
General  arrangement  of  dif- 
eafes,  123. 

GanorrJicccp^ 
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Gonorrhoea,  N°  391, 

Gout ,  2 1 1 . 

Greek  >hyiicians,  3. 

Green  iicknefs,  277. 

Gutta  ferena ,  ?6o. 

H. 

Hamoptyfts ,  236. 

Hamorr*ag':a,  234. 

Han  rrhois ,  240. 

Headich ,  405,  and  p.  352. 
Hearing ,  80.  Depraved,  364. 
Heartburn ,  300. 

HeCiic  fever,  170. 

Hemiplegia ,  267. 

Hepatitis ,  198. 

Hepatic  flux ,  317. 

Hereditary  difeafes ,  62. 
Herophilus ,  32. 

Hippocrates,  5.  His  writings, 6. 
His  idea  of  nature,  7.  Of 
the  caufes  of  difeafe,  8.  His 
diviiion  of  difeafes,  9.  His 
opinion  of  a  crifis,  10.  His 
accuracy  in  prognofis,  11. 
His  maxims  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health,  12.  His 
maxims  refpe&ing  the  cure 
of  difeafe,  13.  Diet,  14. 
Bathing,  17.  Exercife,  18. 
Purgation,  19.  Bloodlet¬ 
ting,  20.  Diuretics,  21. 
Specifics,  22.  External  ap¬ 
plications,  23.  Fomenta¬ 
tions,  24.  Fumigation,  25. 
Gargles,26.  Ointments, 2 7. 
Cataplafms,28.  Collyria,29. 
Hooping-cough ,  299. 

Hydrocele ,  345. 

Hydrocephalus ,  340. 
Hydrocephalic  apoplexy ,  258. 
Hydrometra,  344. 

Hydrophobia ,  322.  Rabiofa, 

323*  Spontanea,  324. 
Hydrorachitis ,  341. 

Hydrothorax ,  342. 
Hypochondriafis ,  276. 

Hyjleria,  321. 

Hyjleritis ,  204. 

I  bier  us,  356. 

Idiotifm,  86,  326. 

Iliac  pajfion,  113. 

Impetigines ,  348. 

Incipient  phthifis,  238. 
Incontinence  of  urine,  120. 
Incubus ,  329. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
201.  Of  the  brain,  176. 
Of  the  heart,  188.  Of  the 
inteftines,  195.  Of  the  kid¬ 
ney,  200.  Of  the  liver,  198. 
Of  the  lungs,  183.  Of  the 
mefentery,  191.  Of  the  o- 
mentum,  190.  Of  the  peri¬ 


toneum,  189.  Ofthefpleen, 
199.  Of  the  ftomach,  192. 
Of  the  uterus,  N°  204. 
Inflammatory  tertian,  135.— 
Quinfy,  178. 

Inoculation ,  225. 

Intennittentes,  125. 

Intuinefcentia,  334. 

Irregular  tertian,  1 27. 

Ifchtiria,  394.  Renalis,  395. 
Ureterica,  396.  Veficalis, 
397.  Urethralis,  398. 
Itching,  77. 

Jaundice,  356. 

Je<ivifh  phyficians ,  I# 

King's  evil,  349. 

L. 

353. 

Leucorrhcea,  250. 

Lientery,  3  1 6. 

Locales ,  357. 

Lochial  difeharge  immoderate, 
248. 

Locked  java,  280. 

Loofenefs ,  1 09. 

Pq/r  of  voice,  379. 

venerea,  350. 

Lumbago,  206. 

M. 

Madnefs,  melancholy,  327.— 
furious,  328. 

Malignant  fore  throat,  179. 
Mania ,  328. 

Marcores ,  331. 

Meafles ,  227. 

Medical  electricity,  41 1 . 
Melancholy  and  mania,  85. 
Melancholia,  327. 

MeLne,  409. 

Memory,  83. 

Menorrhagia,  245.  Vitiorum, 

249*  *  n 

Menfes,  immoderate  flow  of, 
246. 

Methodical  fed,  36. 

Miliaria,  229. 

Mif placed  gout,  215. 

Mobility,  88. 

Moderns,  54. 

Morbid  thinnefs  of  the  blood, 
101.  Thicknefs  of  the 
blood,  102. 

Mumps,  182. 

Mutitas ,  380. 

N. 

Naufea,  1 1 2. 

Nephritis,  200. 

Nettle-rafh,  231. 

Nervous  confumption,  333* 
Nervous  fever,  166. 
Night-mare,  329. 

N tries,  228. 

Noflalgia,  374. 

Nymphomania ,  373. 


O. 

Obflipatio,  N°  393. 

ObflruB 'd  perfpiration,  115. 
Occafional  fyncope ,  274. 
Odontalgia ,  210. 

Oefophagus,  dangerous  affe&ion 
of,  406. 

Oneirodynia,  329. 

Ophthalmia,  175. 

Oribafius ,  42. 

Origin  of  difeafes,  62. 

P. 

Ptfiw,  75. 

Palpitatio,  2 90. 

Palpitation,  97. 

92,  265. — From  poi- 
fons,  269. 

Paracelfus,  52. 

Paracufs,  364. 

Par  aphonia,  381. 

Paralyfis,  2  65. 

Paraplegia,  2 68. 

Partial palfy,  2  66. 

Paulus ,  45. 

Pemphigus,  232. 

Peritonitis,  189. 

Peripneumonia ,  184. 

Pertuffis,  299. 

Peflis,  221. 

Phlegmafia ,  1 7 1. 

Phlegmone,  173. 

Phlogofis,  172. 

Phrenitis,  176. 

Phthifis,  237. 

Phyfconia,  346. 

Phyfometra,  338. 

P/Vtf,  371. 

Piles, 2 4.0.  External, 24 1.  From 
a  procidentia  ani,  242.  Run¬ 
ning,  243.  Blind,  244. 
Plague,  221. 

Plethora ,  1 00. 

Plica  polonica,  355. 

Pleuritic,  185. 

P neumatofis ,  330. 

Pneumonia ,  183. 

Podagra,  2 1 1 . 

Poifons,  408. 

Poly/arcia,  335. 

Polydipfta,  370. 

Praxagoras ,  30. 

Predifponent  caufe,  59. 
Profufio,  386. 

Proximate  caufe,  6 1. 
JPfellifnus,  382. 

P feud  obi epfis,  362. 

Ptyalifmus,  389. 

Puerperal  fever,  404. 
Pulmonary  confumption,  237. 
Pulfation  of  the  arteries,  96. 
Putrid  fever,  167. 

Putrid  fore  throat,  1 79. 
Pyrexia,  124. 

Pyro/k,  300. 


Qualities  of  the  animal  folids, 

69. 

Quart  ana,  153. 

Jgwtfrtonwith  fymptomsof  other 
difeafes,  158.  Complicated 
with  other  difeafes,  159. 
Quotidian  genuine,  161.  Par¬ 
tial,  162.  Remitting,  163. 
Quotidian  a  deceptiva,  150. 

R. 

Rachitis,  347. 

Raphania ,  285. 

Regular  gout,  212. 

P  emit  tent  tertian ,  138. 

Remitting  quartan ,  160. 
Refpiration ,  104. 

Retrocedent  gout,  214. 
Rheumatifmus,  205. 

Rheumatifm  in  the  loins,  206.' 
In  the  hip-joint,  207.  In 
the  thorax,  208. 

Rhafes,  47. 

Rickets,  347. 

Rubeola ,  227. 

Rules  ior  preferring  health,  4 1 4* 
Valetudinarians,  413. 

£7  Anthony's  fire ,  218. 

£7  Vitus's  dance,  284. 
Sanguineous  apoplexy ,  256. 
Salivation,  389. 

Satyricfis,  372. 

Scarlatina ,  230. 

Sciatica ,  207. 

Scirrhus,  122. 

Scorbutus,  351. 

S crop  hula,  349. 

£rwr-uy,  351. 

£Vtf  f curvy,  351. 

Semen,  difficult  e million  of, 40 1# 
Semi-tertian,  131. 

Serapion ,  34. 

Serous  apoplexy,  257. 

Siphylis ,  2  CO. 

%£/,  81. 

94. 

tertian ,  1 32. 

Smallpox ,  222.  Diflinft,  223* 
Confluent,  224.  Inoculated, 
225. 

£W//,  79. 

Smelling,  depraved,  365. 
iSWiziflir,  106. 

S  or  anus,  39. 

•S»,  93. 
hpafmi ,  278. 

Spafmodic  colic,  302.  Tertian,* 
I33-.  , 

£^i/ztf  bifida,  341. 

Spitting  of  blood,  23:6. 

Splenitis,  199. 

Spurious  tertian,  1 27. 

£7c>/zf  in  the  bladder,  400. 

Sirabifmusy 
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Strabifmus ,  N°  3  S3. 

Strangury ,  1 1 9. 

S/tffcof  medicine  in  the  15  th  and 
16th  centuries,  50.  In  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries,  54. 
Supprejfion  of  menfes,  402.  Of 
urine,  1 17,  394. 

Sweating  ficknefs,  5 1 . 

Symptoms  of  difeafe,  58. 

Syncope ,  98,  272. 

Synocha ,  164. 

Synoshus ,  169. 

T. 

Tabes,  332. 

Tqfte,  78. 

Tajling ,  depraved,  366. 
Tenefmus ,  III. 

Tertian  complicated  with  other 
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diforders,  136.  Varied  from 
its  origin,  137. 

Tertiana,  126.  Sub  continua, 
H9- 

Tetanus ,  279. 

Themifon ,  37. 

Theffalus ,  38. 

Thrift,  233. 

Toot  bach,  210. 

Torpor ,  90. 

Tremor ,  270. 

Trichoma ,  355. 

Triple  quartan,  1 57. 

Triplicated  quartan ,  155. 

7" riple  tertian ,  130. 

Trifmus,  280.  Of  new  born 
infants,  281.  From  wounds, 
ib. 


E  x. 

Try  Uophy a  Americana,  148.  A- 
podes,  144.  Carotica,  145. 
Deceptiva,  147.  Elodes,  143. 
Leipyria,  146.  Syncopalis, 
139.  Typhodes,  142.  Vra- 
tiflavienfis,  141. 

Tympanites,  337. 

Typhus,  165.  Mitior,  166.  Gra- 
vior,  167.  Cum  flavedine 
cutis,  168. 

U. 

Urinary  calculi,  121, 

Urticaria,  231. 

V. 

Varicella,  2  2  6. 

Variola,  222. 

Variolodes ,  228. 

Venereal  difeafe,  3 50. 


Vertigo,  N°  82. 

Vefania,  325. 

Vigour ,  89. 

Vis  medicatrix  naturae,  67. 
Vifion ,  depraved,  361. 

folids,  73. 

Vomica,  186. 

W. 

/FW  of  appetite,  375.  Of 
third,  376. 

Wajling  of  the  body,  332. 
Waterbrajh,  300. 

Water  in  the  head,  340. 

F/hites,  250. 

Worms,  407. 

Y, 

Yaws,  3  54. 

Yellow  fever ,  168c 
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Medicines  MEDICINES,  whatever  fubdances  ferve  to  redore 
Medicis  ^eah:h — Medicines  are  either  fimple  or  compound;  the 
^  \former  being  prepared  by  nature  alone  ;  and  the  latter 
owing  to  the  indudry  of  man,  by  varioully  mixing  the 
fimple  together.  See  Pharmacy. 

Medicines  are  likewife  didinguifhed  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ufmg  them,  into  external  and  internal;  and  with 
regard  to  their  effects,  they  are  faid  to  be  emetic,  ca¬ 
thartic,  ajlringent.  See.  See  Materia  Medic  a. 

Pocket  Medicines,  in  furgery,  thofe  which  a  fur- 
geon  ought  always  to  carry  about  with  him,  in  a  box 
or  convenient  cafe. 

Thofe,  according  to  Heider,  arc  the  common  di- 
geftive  ointment,  and  fome  detergent  ointment,  for 
cleanfing  and  digefting  foul  ulcers;  to  which  mud  alfo 
be  added  a  plader  or  two  fitted  for  defence  or  ad- 
liefion,  fmee  one  or  other  of  tliefe  is  almod  conftantly 
wanted.  Neither  fhould  there  be  wanting  a  piece  of 
blue  vitriol  for  the  taking  down  luxuriant  flefli,  and 
to  dop  hemorrhages  :  but  if  vitriol  is  wanting,  burnt 
alum,  red  precipitate,  the  infernal  done,  or  any  other 
corrofive  medicine,  will  fupply  its  place  in  corrofive 
intentions ;  and  the  lad  will  alfo  ferve  to  open  abfeef- 
fes,  to  make  iffues,  and  perform  any  other  operations 
of  that  kind. 

With  tliefe  there  fhould  always  be  kept  in  readinefs 
alfo  a  quantity  of  feraped  lint,  that  the  furgeon  may 
be  able  to  give  immediate  abidance  to  wounded  per- 
fons  ;  fmee,  if  he  is  unprepared  for  this,  they  may  ea- 
fdy  be  taken  off  by  an  haemorrhage  ;  a  circumdance 
which  ought  alfo  to  prevail  with  him  to  be  always 
provided  with  fuitable  bandages. 

MEDICIS  (Cofmo  de),  called  th  e  Elder,  fon  of  John 
de  Medicis,  was  born  at  Florence  Sept.  1389.  Altho’  in 
a  private  dation,he  appeared  with  the  fplendor  of  the 
mod  powerful  fovereign  ;  and  his  fortune,  accumula¬ 
ted  by  fvtccefsful  commerce,  was  furpaffed  by  the  re¬ 
venue  of  few  princes.  He  was  partial  to  the  fciences, 
and  liberal  to  men  of  genius.  His  library  confided  of 
a  vad. number  of  books  of  his  own  colledling,  and  he 
enriched  it  with  many  fcarce  and  valuable  manuferipts. 
XLmfhed  from  liis  native  country  by  the  envy  which 
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his  riches  infpired,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  Media's, 
received  with  the  honours  due  to  a  fovereign  prince.'  ■— v — - 
His  countrymen  foon  perceived  their  error,  and  re¬ 
called  him  from  banifhment.  For  34  years  he  was 
fupreme  judge  of  the  republic ;  and  his  advice  was  fo- 
licited  by  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  and  fovereign- 
ties  of  Italy.  This  great  man  died  Augud  1464,  in 
the  75th  year  of  liis  age,  full  of  happinefs  and  glory. 

On  his  tombdone  he  is  dyled,  6C  Father  of  the  People , 
and  Deliverer  of  his  Country.” 

Medicis  (Laurence  de),  dyled  the  Great  and  the 
Father  of  learning,  was  born  A.  D.  1448.  Fie  was 
the  fon  of  Peter,  the  grandfon  of  Cofmo,  and  the 
brother  of  Julian  de  Medicis.  Thefe  two  brothers, 
who  were  in  poffedion  of  abfolute  poAver  at  Florence, 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  The  iird  hated  them,  becaufe  they  had 
ruined  his  influence- in  Florence^;  and  the  fecond,  be¬ 
caufe  they  oppofed  the  advancement  of  his  nephew. 

It  was  at  their  indigation  that  the  Pazzi  confpired 
againd  them.  Julian  was  murdered  while  he  heard 
mafs  April  26.  14,78;  and  Laurence,  who  was  only 
wounded,  was  carried  back  to  his  houfe  in  the  midd 
of  the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people.  Heir  to 
the  greater  part  of  his  grandfather’s  virtues,  he  was, 
like  him,  the  Maecenas  of  his  age.  It  was  equally 
aflonifning  (fays  an  hidorian  of  that  country)  and  fo¬ 
reign  to  our  manners,  to  fee  the  fame  man  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  fupporting  the  burden  of  the  public 
affairs ;  convening  with  fa&ors,  and  receiving  ainbaf- 
fadors  ;  giving  {hows  to  the  people  ;  affording  an  afy- 
lum  to  the  unfortunate;  and  adorning  his  country  with 
many  magnificent  buildings.  He  was  fo  much  belov¬ 
ed  by  the  Florentines,  that  they  appointed  him  chief 
magidrate  of  the  republic.  By  liis  unbounded  libe¬ 
rality,  he  drew  to  his  court  a  great  number  of  learned 
men.  He  fent  John  Lafcaris  into  Greece  to  recover 
manuferipts,  with  which  he  enriched  his  library.  He 
cultwated  learning  himfelf,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works :  1 .  Des  Poefies  Jtaliennes,Ve nice,  1 554, 
i2mo.  2..  .Can%onne  a  hallo,  1568,  4to.  3.  La  Com - 
pagnia  del  Mantellaccio  3 coni,  with  the  fon  nets  c£> 

Burchielb *  , 
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Burchmlo,  1 55 B,  or  1568,  8vo.  Laurence  de  Medicis 
was  fo  univerfally  admired,  that  the  princes  of  Europe 
did  him  the  honour  to  appeal  their  differences  to  his 
decifion.  It  is  even  reported,  that  Bajazet  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  to  (how  him  a  mark  of  efteem  and  re¬ 
gard,  caufed  fearcli  for  the  murderers  of  his  brother 
Julian  in  Conftantinople,  and  fent  back  one  of  them 
who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  that  city.  Pope  Six¬ 
tus  IV.  was  the  lad  of  his  enemies  ;  but  he  oppofed 
him  with  fo  much  ability,  that  he  brought  him  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  This  illullrious  man  died 
April  9.  1492,  aged  44.  His  reputation  was  fullied 
by  his  paffion  for  women  and  by  his  infidelity.  His 
two  fons,  Peter  who  fucceeded  him  and  who  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Florence  in  1494*  an^  Jp^n  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  X*  were  like  their  father 
remarkable  for  their  generolity  and  their  love  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Peter  died  in  i594>  leav^n^  Laurence,  the  lail 
male  iffue  of  this  branch.  Laurence  was  the  father  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  married  Henry  II.  king  of 

France.  ,  .  , 

Medicis  (John  de),  on  account  of  his  bravery  and 
knowledge  in  military  affairs  was  furnamed  the  Invin¬ 
cible.  He  was  the  fon  of  John,  otherwife  called  Jour- 
Jain,  de  Medicis.  His  only  fon  Cofmo  I.  ftyled  the 
Great,  was  chofen  duke  of  Florence  after  the  murder 
of  Alexander  de  Medicis,  A.  D.  1537.  He  firft  car- 
ried  arms  under  Laurence  de  Medicis  againfl  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  afterwards  under  Pope  Leo^  X.  Upon,  the 
death  of  Leo,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Francis  I. 
which  he  quitted  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Francis  Sfor- 
za  duke  of  Milan.  When  Francis  I.  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  againft  the  emperor, 
lie  returned  to  his  fervice.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
knee  at  Governola,  a  fmall  town  in  the  Mantuan  ter¬ 
ritory,  by  a  mufket  ball ;  and  being  carried  to  Mantua, 
he  died  the  29th  of  November  1526,  aged  28.  Bran- 
iome  relates,  that  when  his  leg  was  to  be  cut  off,  and 
when  he  was  informed  that  he  needed  fome  perfon  to 
fupport  him,  “  Proceed  without  fear  (faid  he),  I  need 
nobody  !”  and  he  held  the  candle  himfelf  during  the 
operation.  This  anecdote  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Varchi. 
John  de  Medicis  was  above  the  middle  ftature,  llrong, 
and  nervous.  His  foldiers,  to  exprefs  their  affedion  for 
him  and  their  concern  for  his  lofs,  affumed  a  mourning 
drefs  and  (Wards,  which  gave  the  name  of  the  black 
band  to  the  Tufcan  troops  whom  he  commanded. 

Medicis  (Laurence,  or  Laurenein  de),  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  brother  of  Cofmo  the  Great,  and  af- 
fe&ed  the  name  of  populate  In  1537?  he  killed'  Alex- 
ander  de  Medicis,  whom  Charles  V.  had  made  duke  oi 
Florence,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  the  natural 
fon  of  Laurence  de  Medicis  duke  of  Urbino.  He 
was  jealous  of  Alexander’s  power,  and  difguifcd  this 
iealoufy  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  love  to  his  coun- 
try.  He  loved  men  of  learning,  and  cultivated  litera¬ 
ture.  His  works  are,  I.  Lament'll  Modena,  1 2ino. 
2 .  Aculofio  Commedia ,  Florence  1595*  I2mo.  He  died 

without  iffue.  ..  , 

Medicis  (Hypolitus  de),  natural  fon  of  Julian  de 
Medicis  and  a  lady  of  Urbino,  was  early  remarkable 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  the  graces  of  his  per¬ 
fon.  Pope  Clement  VII.  his  coufin,  made  him  car¬ 
dinal  in  1529,  and  fent  him  as  legate  into  Germany 
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When  that  prince  went 


to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  -  *  -  - 

into  Italy,  Medicis,  yielding  to  his  warlike  difpofition, 
appeared  in  the  drefs  of  an  officer,  and  advanced  be¬ 
fore  the  emperor,  followed  by  feveral  refpe&able  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  court.  Charles,  naturally  fufpicious,  and 
afraid  that  the  legate  intended  to  do  him  fome  ill 
offices  with  the  pope,  fent  after  him  and  caufed  him 
to  be  apprehended.  But  when  lie  underftood  that  it 
was  a  mere  fally  of  humour  in  the  young  cardinal,  he 
fet  him  at  liberty  in  a  few  days.  The  chara&er  which 
Medicis  obtained  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment  was  of  effential  fervice  to  him.  He  was 
conlidered  as  one  of  the  fupports  of  the  Holy  bee  \ 
and  a  little  before  Clement’s  death,  when  the  corfair 
Barbaroffa  made  a  defcent  into  Italy  to  the  great 
terror  of  Rome,  which  .was  only  defended  by  200 
of  the  pope’s  guards,  Medicis  was  defpatched  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  coafts  from  the  fury  of  the  barbarians.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  place  of  deftinatiou,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  that  Barbaroffa  had  withdrawn  him¬ 
felf  at  that  critical  moment  ;  which  allowed  him  to 
claim  the  honour  of  the  retreat  without  expoiing  his 
perfon  or  his  army.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he 
was  of  great  fervice  in  the  eledlion  of  Paul  III.  wrho 
neverthelefs  refufed  to  make  him  legate  to  Ancona, 
though  that  office  had  been  promifed  to  him  in  the 
conclave.  Enraged  alfo  that  the  pope  had  bellowed 
the  principality  of  Florence  on  Alexander  de  Medicis, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  natural  fon  of  Laurence  duke  of 
Urbino,  he  was  prompted  by  his  ambition  to  believe 
that  he  might  fucceed  to  that  dignity  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Alexander.  He  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
againft  him,  and  determined  to  carry  him  oft  by  a 
mine  ;  but  the  plot  was  difcovered  before  he  had  ac- 
complifhed  his  purpofe.  Odavian  Zanga,  one  of 
his  guards,  was  arrefted  as  his  chief  accomplice.  Hy¬ 
politus  de  Medicis,  apprehenfive  for  his  own  fafety, 
retired  to  a  caftle  near  Trivoli.  On  his  road  tQ 
Naples,  he  fell  fick  at  Itri  in  the  territory  of  Fon- 
di,  and  died  Auguft  13.  J535>.in  his  24t.h  Yea)> 
not  without  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned.  His  houfe 
was  an  afylum  for  the  unfortunate,  and  frequently  for 
thofe  who  where  guilty  of  the  blacked  crimes.  It  was 
open  to  men  of  all  nations  ;  and  he  was  frequently  ad- 
dreffed  in  20  different  languages.  He  had  a  natural 
fon  named  Afdrubal  de  Medicis ,  who  wras  a  knight  of 
Malta.  This  anecdote  proves  that  his  manners  were 
more  military  than  ecclefiaftic.  He  wore  a  fword, 
and  never  put  on  the  habit  of  cardinal  except  on  oc- 
cafions  of  public  ceremony.  He  was  wholly  devoted 
to  the  theatre,  hunting,  and  poetry. 

Medicis  (Alexander  de),  firft  duke  of  Florence 
in  1530,  was  natural  fon  of  Laurence  de  Medicis  fur- 
named  the  Younger ,  and  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  intrigues  of  his  uncle 
and  to  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  This  prince  having 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Florence  after  an  obftinate 
fietre,  conferred  the  fovereignty  of  this  city  on  Alex- 
ander,  and  afterwards  gave  him  in  marriage  Margaret 
of  Aullria  his  natural  daughter.  According  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation  granted  to  the  Florentines,  the 
new  duke  was  to  be  only  hereditary  doge,  and  his 
authority  was  tempered  by  councils  ;  which  left 
them  at  lead  a  fhadow  of  their  ancient  liberty.  But 
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.Medicis.  Alexander,  who  felt  liimfelf  fupported  by  the  empe- 
ror  and  the  pope,  was  no  fooner  in  poffeflion  of  his 
new  dignity,  than  he  began  to  govern  like  a  tyrant  ; 
being  guided  by  no  law  but  his  own  caprice,  indul¬ 
ging  the  moil  brutal  paftions,  and  making  light  of  dif- 
honouring  families,  and  of  violating  even  the  afylum 
of  the  cloifters  to  gratify  his  lull.  Among' the  confi¬ 
dants  of  his  debauchery  was  a  relation  of  his  own, 
Laurenee  de  Medicis.  This  young  man,  who  was 
Only  22  years  of  age,  at  the  inftigation  of  Philip 
Strozzi,  a  zehlous  republican,  conceived  the  defign  of 
affaflinating  Alexander,  and  thereby  of  delivering  his 
country  from  oppreflion.  Front  the  moment  when 
he  lir (l  became  attached  to  him,  he  tried  to  gain  his 
confidence,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  he  might  the 
better  have  it  in  his  power  to  take  away  his  life.  A 
confiderable  time  elapfed  before  he  found  fuch  an  op¬ 
portunity  as  he  defired.  At  length,  under  pretence 
of  procuring  the  duke  a  tete  a  tete  with  a  lady  of  whom 
he  was  deeply  enamoured,  he  brought  him  alone  and 
unattended  into  his  chamber,  and  put  him  under  his 
bed.  He  went  out,  under  pretence  of  introducing 
the  objeft  of  his  paflion  ;  and  returned  along  with  an 
affaffm  by  profeffipn,  to  whom  alone  he  had  entrufted 
his  defign,  only  to  flab  him.  This  cruel  feene  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  night  betwixt  the  5th  and  6th  of  Janu- 
ary  1537.  Alexander  was  only  26  years  of  age.  The 
Florentines  derived  no  advantage  from  this  crime  of 
Laurence,  for  they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  recover 
their  liberty.  The  party  of  the  Medicis  prevailed, 
and  Alexander  was  fucceeded  by  Cofmo  ;  whofc  go¬ 
vernment,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  was  as  juft  and  mode¬ 
rate,  as  that  of  his  predeceffor  had  been  violent  and 
tyrannical.  Laurence  de  Medicis  fled  to  Venice,  to 
fome  of  the  leaders  of  the  malecontents  at  Florence, 
who  had  taken  refuge  there  ;  but  not  thinking  him- 
felf  in  fufHcient  fecurity,  he  went  to  Conflantinople, 
whence  he  returned  fome  time  after  to  Venice.  He 
was  there  affaflinated  in  1547,  ten  years  after  the 
duke’s  murder,  by  two  foldiers,  one  of  whom  had  for¬ 
merly  been  in  Alexander’s  guards  :  And  thefe  foldiers 
were  generous  enough  to  refufe  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  which  was  the  price  put  upon  his  head. 

Medicis  (Cofmo  de),  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
joined  Charles  V.  againft  the  French,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  continue  neutral.  As  a  reward  for  his  fer- 
vices,  the  emperor  added  to  the  duchy  of  Tufcany 
Piombino,  the  ifle  of  Elba,  and  other  Hates.  Cofmo 
foon  after  received  from  Pope  Pius  IV.  the  title  of 
grand  duke  ;  and  had  it  not  been  oppofed  by  all  the 
princes  of  Italy,  this  pontiff,  who  was  entirely  devoted 
to  Cofmo,  becaufe  he  had  thought  proper  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  to  be  of  his  houfe,  would  have  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  king.  There  never  was  a  more 
zealous  patron  of  learning.  Ambitious  of  imitating 
the  fecond  Caefar,  he  like  him,  was  fond  of  learned 
raen,  kept  them  near  his  perfon,  and  founded  for 
them  the  univerfity  of  Pifa.  He  died  in  1574,  at  the 
-age  of  55,  after  governing  with  equal  wifdom  and 
glory.  In  1562  he  inftituted  the  military  order  of  St 
’Stephen.  His  fon,  Francis  Mary,  who  died  in  1587, 
was  the  father  of  Mary  of  Medicis  the  wife  of 
Henry  the  Great,  and  of  Ferdinand  I.  who  died  in 
1608. 
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MEDIETAS  linguae,  in  law,  fignifies  a  jury,  or  Medietas 
inqueft  impanelled,  of  which  the  one  half  are  natives  i|. 
of  this  land  and  the  other  foreigners.  This  jury  is  t.  MHma- 
never  ufed  except  where  one  of  the  parties  in  a  plea  is  ^ 
a  ft  ranger  and  the  other  a  denizen.  In  petit  treafon, 
murder,  and  felony,  foreigners  are  allowed  this  privi¬ 
lege  ;  but  not  in  high  treafon,  becaufe  an  alien  in  that 
cafe  ill  all  be  tried  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  not  by  a  medietas  linguae,  A  grand 
jury  ought  not  in  any  cafe  to  be  of  a  medietas  linguae; 
and  the  perfon  that  would  have  the  advantage  of  a 
trial  in  this  way,  is  to  pray  the  fame,  otherwife  it  will 
not  be  permitted  on  a  challenge  of  the  jurors. 

MEDIMNUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  meafurc 
of  capacity.  See  Measure. 

MEDINA-taln ari,  a  famous  town  of  Arabia 
Petnea,  between  Arabia  Dcferta  and  Arabia  the 
Happy  ;  celebrated  for  being  the  burial  place  of  Ma¬ 
homet.  It  Hands  at  a  day’s  journey  from  the  port  of 
Iambo.  It  is  of  moderate  fize,  furrounded  by  wretch¬ 
ed  wails,  and  fitnated  in  the  midfc  of  a  fandy  plain.  It 
belongs  to  the  fcherif  of  Mecca,  although  it  had  of 
late  times  a  particular  fovereign  of  the  family  of  Da* 
cii  Barkad.  At  prefent,  the  government  is  confided 
by  the  fcherif  to  a  vizir,  who  muft  be  taken  from  the 
family  of  the  fovereign.  Before  Mahomet,  this  city 
was  called  Iathreb  ;  but  it  got  the  name  of  Medinet 
tn  Nebliy  “  the  City  of  the  Prophet,”  after  Maho¬ 
met,  being  driven  from  Mecca  by  the  Koreifchites, 
had  taken  refuge  there,  and  paffed  in  it  the  reft  of 
his  days.  The  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina  is  re- 
fpedled  by  Muffulmans,  but  they  arc  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  vifit  it  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion.  The 
caravans  j.£  Syria  and  Egypt  alone,  which  on  their 
return  from  Mecca  pafs  near  Medina,  go  a  little  out 
of  their  way  to  fee  the  tomb.  It  Hands  in  a  corner 
of  the  great  fquarc,  whereas  the  Kaba  is  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  that  at  Mecca.  That  the  people  may 
not  perform  fome  fuperftitious  worfhip  to  the  relies  of 
the  prophet,  they  are  prevented  from  approaching  the 
tomb  by  grates,  through  which  they  may  look  at  it. 

It  confifts  of  a  piece  of  plain  mafon  work  in  the  form 
of  a  clieft,  without  any  other  monument.  The  tomb 
is  placed  between  two  others,  where  the  afhes  of  the 
two  firft  caliphs  repofe.  Although  it  is  not  more 
magnificent  than  the  tombs  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
founders  of  mofques,  the  building  that  covers  it  is  de¬ 
corated  with  a  piece  of  green  filk  Huff  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  the  pacha  of  Damafeus  renews  every 
feven  years.  It  is  guarded  by  40  eunuchs,  who  watch 
the  treafure  faid  to  be  depofited  there.  It-  is  feated  in 
a  plain  abounding  with  palm  trees,  in  E.  Long.  39.  53. 

N.  Lat.  25.  See  (Hijlory  of)  Arabia, 

MEDiNA-Celi,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile,  and  capital  of  a  confiderable  duchy  of  the 
fame  name  ;  feated  near  the  river  Xalon,  in  W.  Long. 

2.  9.  N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

MF.DiNA-de-las-Torresy  a  very  ancient  town  of 
Spain,  in  Eftremadura,  with  an  old  caftle,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  confines  of  An- 
dalufia,  at  the  foot  cf  a  mountain  near  Bajadoz. 

Me d iNA-del- C ampOy  a  large  rich,  and  ancient  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  The  great  fquare 
is  very  fine,  and  adorned  with  a  fuperb  foimtain.  It 
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is  a  trading  place/  enjoys  great  privileges,  and  is  feated 
in  a  country  abounding  with  corn  and  wine.  W.  Long. 

4.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.  22. 

,  Medin  A-dcl-rio-Seccoy  an  ancient  and  rich  town  of 

Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy  :  feated  on  a  plain,  where  there  are  fine  paftures. 

E.  Long.  4.  33.  N.  Lat.  42.  8. 

MEDINA  (Sir  John),  a  very  eminent  painter, 
was  fon  of  Medina  de  L’Ad’urias,  a  Spanifli  captain 
who  had  fettled  at  BrufTels,  where  the  fon  was  born 
in  1660.  He  was  indru£led  in  painting  by  Du  Cha- 
tel ;  under  whofe  dire&ion  he  made  good  progrefs  ; 
and  applying  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  Rubens,  made 
that  eminent  mailer  his  principal  model.  He  painted 
both  hiftory  and  portrait  ;  and  was  held  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  efteem  by  moil  of  the  princes  of  Germany, 
who  diftinguifhed  his  merit  by  feveral  marks  of  ho¬ 
nour.  He  married  young,  and  came  into  England 
in  1686,  where  he  drew  portraits  for  feveral  years  with 
preat  reputation  ;  as  he  painted  thofe  fubje&s  with 
remarkable  freedom  of  touch,  a  delicate  management 
of  tints,  and  ftrong  refemblance  of  the  perfons.  The 
earl  of  Leven  encouraged  him  to  go  to  Scotland,  and 
procured  him  a  fubfcription  of  500I.  worth  of  bufi- 
nefs.  He  went,  carrying  a  large  number  of  bodies 
and  podures,  to  which  he  painted  heads.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  for  a  fhort  time  ;  but  went  back 
to  Scotland,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Grayfriars  at  Edinburgh  in  17*  L 
aged  £2.  He  painted  mofl  of  the  Scotch  nobility  ? 
but  was  not  rich,  having  20  children.  The  por¬ 
traits  of  the  profeffors  in  the  Surgeons  Hall  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  were  painted  by  him,  and  are  commended.  At 
Wentworth  cattle  is  a  large  piece  containing  the  fil'd 
duke  of  Argyll  and  his  fons,  the  two  late  dukes 
John  and  Archibald,  in  Roman  habits  ;  the  dyle  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  fuperior  to  mod  modem  performers.  In 
Surgeons  Hall  are  two  fmall  hidories  by  him.  The 
duke  of  Gordon  prefented  Sir  John'  Medina’s  head  to 
the  great  duke  of  Tufcany  for  his  colledion  of  por¬ 
traits  done  by  the  painters  themfelves  ;  the  duke  of 
Gordon  too  was  drawn  by  him,  with  his  fon  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Huntley  and  his  daughter  lady  Jane,  in  one- 
piece.  Medina  was  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Queenr- 
berry,  lord  high  commifiioner  ;  and  was  the  lad  knight 
made  in  Scotland  before  the  union.  The  prints  in 
the  odlava  edition  of  Milton  were  defigned  by  him  ; 
and  he  compofed  another  fet  for  Ovid’s  Metamorpho- 
fes,  but  they  were  never  engraved. 

MED  INK*  an  Egyptian  piece  of  money,  of  iron 
filvered  over,,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  filver  threepence. 

MEDIOLANUM,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Infubres,  built  by  the  Gauls  on  their  fettlement  in. 
that  part,  of  Italy  ;  a  municiptum,  and  a  place  of  great 
drength  j-  and  a*  feat  of  the-  liberal  arts  ;  whence  it  had 
the  name  of  Nova  Athena*  Now  Milan ,  capital  of 
the  Milanefe,  fituated  on  the  rivers  Olana  and  Lombro, 

E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat.  45.  25,. 

Mediolanum  Aulercorum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Gallia  Celtic  a,  which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the 
Eburovicum  Ctviias  (Antonine)  ;  corrupted  to  Civitas 
Jglroicorum,  and  this  lad  to  Ebroica  ;  whence  the  mo¬ 
dern  appellation  Evreuxy  a  city  of  Normandy.  E. 
Long,  1.  12^  N.  Lat.,  49.  21. 
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Mediolanum  Gugernorum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Mcoionu- 
Gallia  Belgica  ;  now  the  village  Moyland ,  not  far  from  tna 
Cologne. 

Mediolanum  Ordovicum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Britain,  now  Llan  Vethlin,  a  market  town  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  (hire  in  Wales. 

Mediolanum  Santonum  (anc.  geog.),  which  after¬ 
wards  taking  the  name  of  the  people,  was  called  San- 
tonica  Urhs  ;  alfo  Santones  and  Santoni  :  A  town  of  A- 
quitaine.  Now  Saintesy  capital  of  Saintonge  in  Guienne, 
on  the  river  Charente. 

MEDIOMATRICI,  anciently  a  territory  of  Bel¬ 
gica.  Now  the  diocefe  of  Metz. 

MEDITATION,  an  ad  by  which  we  confider 
any  thing  clofely,  or  wherein  the  foul  is  employed  in 
the  fearch  or  confideration  of  any  truth.  In  our  re¬ 
ligion,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  confideration  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  grand  truths  of  the  Chridian  faith. 

Mydic  divines  make  a  great  difference  between  me¬ 
ditation  and  contemplation  :  the  former  confids  in  dif- 
curfive  ads  of  the  foul,  confidering  methodically  and 
with  attention  the  myderies  of  faith  and  the  precepts 
of  morality  ;  and  is  performed  by  refledions  and  rea- 
fonings,  which  leave  behind  them  manifed  imprefiions 
on  the  brain.  The  pure  contemplative  have  no  need 
of  meditation,  as  feeing  all  things  in  God  at  a  glance,, 
and  without  any  refledion.  When  a  man,  therefore, 
has  once  quitted  meditation,  and  is  arrived  at  con¬ 
templation,  he  returns  no  more  ;  and,  according  to 
Alvarez,  never  refumes  the  oar  of  meditation,  except 
when  the  wind  of  contemplation  is  too  weak  to  fill  his- 
fails. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  fomething  enclofed  with¬ 
in  land  ;  or  that  is  remote  from  the  ocean. 

Mediterranean  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  fignify 
that  large  fea  which  flows  between  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  entering  by  the  draits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  reaching  into  Afia,  as  far  as  the  Euxine  fea 
and  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

The  Mediterranean  was  anciently  called  the  Grecian 
fea  and  the  Great  fea .  It  is  now  cantoned  out  in¬ 
to  feveral  divifions,  which  bear  feveral  names.  To 
the  wed  of  Italy  it  is  called  the  Ligujlic  or  Tnfcanfea ; 
near  Venice,  the  Adriatic  ;  towards  Greece*  the  Ionic 
and  JEgean  ;  between  the  Hellefpont  and  the  Bofpho-- 
rus,  the  White  feay  as  being  very  fafe  ,*  and  beyond, 
the  Black  fea ,  its  navigation  being  dangerous. 

The  Britifh  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea  is  of  the  lad  confequence  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  permanent  prefervation  thereof  de-. 
pends  on  the  poffefiion  of  the  town  and  fortification  of 
Gibraltar.. 

The  counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  pafles  for  imps 
to  the  coad  of  Barbary,  &c.  or  the  feal  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  office  to  fuch  paffes,  is  felony  without  benefit’ 
of  clergy.  Stat.  4.  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  n 

MEDITRINALIA,  a  Roman  fedival  in  honour 
of  the  goddefs  Meditrina,  kept  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Both  the  deity  and  the  fedival  were  fo  call¬ 
ed  a  medendoy  becaufe  on  this  day  they  began  to  drink 
new  wine  mixed  with  old  by  way  of  medicine.  The 
mixture  of  wines,  on  this  fedival,  was  drank  with  much 
form  and  folemn  ceremony. 

MEDITULLIUM,  is  ufed  by  anatomids  for  that 
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Medium  fpongy  fubftance  between  the  two  plates  of  the  cra- 
f!  mum,  and  in  the  interfiles  of  all  laminated  bones 
See  Anatomy,  N°  i,  ii. 

MEDIUM,  in  logic,  the  mean  or  middle  term  of 
a  fyilogifm,  being  an  argument,  reafon,  or  confidera- 
tion,  for  which  we  affirm  or  deny  any  thing;  or,  it  is 
the  canfe  why  the  greater  extreme  is  affirmed  or  de¬ 
nied  of  the  lefs  in  the  conclufion. 

'  Medium,  in  arithmetic,  or  arithmetical  medium  or 
mean ,  called  in  the  fchools  medium  ret  ;  that  which  is 
equally  diilant  from  each  extreme,  or  which  exceeds 
the  leffer  extreme  as  much  as  it  is  exceeded  by  the 
greater,  in  refpeel  of  quantity,  not  of  proportion  ; 
thus  9  is  a  medium  between  6  and  12. 

Geometrical  Medium ,  called  in  the  fchools  medium 
ferfona,  is  that  where  the  fame  ratio  is  preferved  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  as  between  the  fecond  and 
third  terms  ;  or  that  which  exceeds  in  the  fame  ratio 
or  quota  of  itfelf,  as  it  is  exceeded  :  thus  6  is  a  geo¬ 
metrical  medium  between  4  and  9. 

Medium,  in  philofophy,  thatfpace  or  region  through 
which  a  body  in  motion  paffes  to  any  point :  thus 
aether  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  move  ;  air,  the  medium  wherein 
bodies  move  near  our  earth;  water,  the  medium  where¬ 
in  fifhes  live  and  move  ;  and  glafs  is  alfo  a  medium  of 
light,  as  it  affords  it  a  free  paffage.  That  denfity  or 
confiilency  in  the  parts  of  the  medium,  whereby  the 
motion  of  bodies  in  it  is  retarded,  is  called  the  rejijl- 
ance  oj  the  medium  ;  which,  together  with  the  force  of 
gravity,  is  the  caufe  of  the  ceffation  of  the  motion  of 
projedliles. 

Subtle  or  JEtherial  Medium .  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  con- 
fiders  it  probable,  that,  befide  the  particular  acreal 
medium,  wherein  we  live  and  breathe,  there  is  another 
more  univerfal  one,  which  he  calls  an  atherial  medium  ; 
vaftly  more  rare,  fubtle,  elaflic,  and  adlive,  than  air  ; 
and  by  that  means  freely  permeating  the  pores  and 
interflices  of  all  other  mediums,  and  diffufing  itfelf 
through  the  whole  creation  ;  and  by  the  intervention 
hereof  he  thinks  it  is  that  moll  of  the  great  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature  are  effedled.  See  ./Ether,  Electri¬ 
city,  Fire,  &c. 

Medium,  in  optics,  any  fubftance  through  which 
light  is  tranfmitted. 

MEDLAR,  in  botany,  See  Mespilus. 

MEDULLA  ossium,  or  Marrow  of  the  Bones . 
See  Anatomy,  N°  5. 

Medulla  cerebri  and  cerehelli ,  denotes  the  white  foft 
part  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  covered  on  the  out- 
iide  with  the  cortical  fubflance,  which  is  of  a  more 
dark  or  afhy  colour.  See  Anatomy,  N°  131 — 133. 

Medulla  oblongata ,  is  the  medullary  part  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum,  joined  in  one  ;  the  fore  part  of 
it  coming  from  the  brain,  and  the  hind-part  from  the 
cerebellum.  See  Anatomy,  N°  134. 

It  lies  on  the  bafis  of  the  fkull,  and  is  continued 
through  the  great  perforation  thereof  into  the  hollow 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins  ;  though 
only  fo  much  of  it  retains  the  name  oblongata  as  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  fkull.  After  its  exit  thence,  it  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  medulla fpinalis .  Ibid .  N°  1 35. 

MEDUSA  (fab.  hilt.),  one  of  the  three  Gorgons, 
daughter  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  fubjedt  to  mortality.  She 


is  celebrated  for  her  perfonal  charms  and  the  beauty  of  Medufa. 
her  locks.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  -v*~' 
obtained  her  favours  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  This 
violation  of  the  fandtity  of  the  temple  provoked  Mi¬ 
nerva  ;  and  ffie  changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medufa, 
which  had  infpired  Neptune’s  love,  into  ferpents,  the 
fight  of  which  turned  the  beholders  into  flones  :  but 
Perfeus,  armed  with  Mercury’s  axe  with  which  he 
killed  Argus,  cut  off  Medufa ’s  head,  from  whole 
blood  fprang  Pegafus  and  Chryfaor,  together  with 
the  innumerable  ferpents  that  infell  Africa.  The  con¬ 
queror  placed  Medufa’s  head  on  the  segis  of  Minerva, 
which  he  had  ufed  in  his  expedition  ;  and  the  head 
Hill  retained  the  fame  petrifying  powers  as  before. 

Medusa,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  vermes,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  mollufca.  The  body  is  gelatinous, 
roundifh,  and  deprefled  ;  and  the  mouth  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  under  part  of  the  body.  Many  fpecies, 
on  being  handled,  affedl  with  a  nettle-like  burning, 
and  excite  a  rednefs.  The  ancients,  and  fome  of  the 
moderns,  add  that  they  have  an  aphrodiliac  property, 
and  in  feveral  languages  they  are  called  by  an  obfeene 
name.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  the  names  of  rivsvuu  ©*A and  pulmo  marinus , 
or  fea  lungs.  They  attributed  medicinal  virtues  to 
them.  Diofcorides  informs  us,  that  if  rubbed  frelh 
on  the  difeafed  part,  they  cured  the  gout  in  the  feet, 
and  kibed  heels.  iElian  fays,  that  they  were  depila¬ 
tory  ;  and,  if  macerated  in  vinegar,  would  take  away 
the  beard.  Their  phofplioric  quality  is  well  known  ; 
nor  was  it  overlooked  by  the  ancients.  Pliny  obferves, 
that  if  rubbed  with  a  flick  it  will  appear  to  burn,  and 
and  the  wood  to  fhine  all  over.  The  fame  naturalifl 
obferves,  that  when  they  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  they  portend  a  continuance  of  bad  weather. 

On  Plate  CCXCIV,  are  figured  feveral  fpecimens, 
viz.  1.  The  aurita,  or  aurited  medufa;  which  appears, 
as  floating  on  the  water,  to  be  a  mere  lifelefs  lump  of 
jelly.  It  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  with  a  call  of  bluifh  Fig.3.NQi. 
gray,  and  is  of  an  orbiculated  figure,  elevated  into  a 
convexity  in  the  middle  on  the  upper  fide,  flat  on  the 
under,  and  furniffied  with  a  fringe  of  fine  and  fome- 
what  rigid  filaments  round  the  edge,  refembling  white 
hairs  :  on  the  under  furface  there  are  four  cavities  near 
the  centre,  each  of  an  arcuated  figure,  and  furrounded 
with  an  opaque  line,  formed  of  about  24  parallel  points 
or  dots  :  from  the  very  centre  of  the  under  fide  there 
arife  four  crooked  appendages,  which  have  each  a  row 
of  hairy  filaments  on  the  exterior  edge  ;  and  on  the 
upper  furface  there  is  an  appearance  of  fine  veffels  of 
a  pale  colour.  This  fpecies  is  frequent,  floating  on 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  or  adhering  to  rocks  about  our 
own  coafts  ;  and  when  the  fun  fhines  on  them,  they 
have  a  very  beautiful  lucid  appearance.  It  is  called  by 
fome  the  fea  nettle,  it  being  one  of  thofe  animals  that 
when  touched  occafions  a  very  difagreeable  tingling  in 
the  hands.  2.  The  capillata,  or  capillated  medufa,  is  a  lb.  3.-N9  s. 
very  Angular  and  odd  animal  :  it  feems  a  mere  lump  of 
a  whitifh  femi-pellueid  jelly;  and  is  as  eafily  broken  and 
deflroyed  by  a  touch  as  the  common  jellies  brought 
to  our  tables  :  its  fhape  is  rounded,  riling  into  a  con¬ 
vexity  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  therefore  thickefl, 
and  whence  it  becomes  gradually  thinner  to  the  fides : 
on  the  under  fide  it  is  plain,  and  on  this  there  is  vifible 
a  rough,  or  as  it  were  echinated  circle,  within  which 
Z  z  2  there 
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Me dii ft,  there  run  eight  pairs  of  rays  from  the  centre  toward 
Medway.  the  circumference  ;  and  from  the  centre  there  arife 
alfo  a  number  of  curled  appendages,  which  are  fome- 
times  reddifli,  but  more  ufually  whitifli,  and  a  vail 
number  of  (lender  filaments  :  the  edge  or  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  body  is  regularly  divided  into  eight  por¬ 
tions,  and  each  of  them  is  emarginated,  fo  that  on  the 
whole  verge  there  are  16  finufes.  This  fpeciesis  to  be 
met  with  in  vaft  abundance  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  about  Sheppey  ifland  in  Kent,  and  elfe- 
where  on  that  coaft  :  great  quantities  of  it  are  de- 
flroyed  by  being  thrown  on  fhore  with  the  waves, 
whence  it  has  no  power  of  getting  off  again  *,  and  in 
the  open  feas,  many  fifh  fkim  near  the  furface,  and 
prey  on  them.  This  is  the  fpecies  called  by  many 
Fig-3-  N°3.  authors pulmo  marinus ,  or  the  fea  lungs.  3.  The  mar- 
fupialis,  or  purfe  medufa,  is  fenri-oval,  with  four  ten- 
tacula  on  the  edge.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 
Ibid.  N°  4.  4*  The  waved  medufa  has  the  edges  waved,  with  fangs 
on  the  projecting  parts  ;  four  orifices  beneath,  between 
which  rifesa  ftem  divided  into  eight  large  ragged  ten- 
tacula. 

Thefe  animals  fwim  in  large  companies  in  fearch  of 
food,  with  their  tentacula  in  continual  motion,  with 
which  they  feize  their  prey,  and  convey  it  to  their 
mouths  :  they  vary  in  fize,  the  largeft  being  generally 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  They  vary  likewife 
in  the  number  of  their  tentacula  ;  fome  having  only 
two,  others  four,  fix,  and  fome  eight,  but  they  rarely 
exceed  that  number.  So  powerful  is  then  embrace, 
that  whatever  prey  comes  within  their  reach  never 
efcapes.  They  fubfift  on  infc&s,  fmall  fifh,  &c.  . 

Mr  Banks,  in  his  pafiage  from  Madeira  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  difeovered  a  new  fpecies,  which,  when  brought 
aboard  by  the  calling  net,  had  the  appearance  of  me¬ 
tal  violently  heated,  and  emitted  a  white  light. .  With 
thkfe  animals  were  taken  fmall  crabs  of  three  different 
■fpecies,  altogether  new,  each  of  which  gave  as  much 
light  as  the  glow-worm,  though  the  creature  was  not 
fo  large  by  nine-tenths.  Thefe  luminous  animals  are 
one  p?  the  caufes  of  that  appearance  in  the  fea  which 
has  been  mentioned  by  many  navigators,  and  of  which 
various  reafons  have  been  afiigned.  It  appeared  to 
emit  flafnes  of  light  exa&ly  refembling  thofe  of  light¬ 
ning,  only  not  fo  eonfiderable,  but  fo  frequent,  that 
fometinies  eight  or  ten  were  viiible  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment. 

MEDWAY,  a  river  of  England,  rifes  in  the  Weald 
of  Suflex,  and  entering  Kent  near  Afhurft,  runs  by 
Tunbridge,  and  thence  continues  its  courfe  towards 
Maidftone.  It  is  navigable  for  large  (hips  to  Rochef- 
ter  bridge,  and  thence  for  veffels  and  barges  to  Maid- 
flone,  the  tide  flowing  up  to  that  town.  The  diftance 
between  the  mouth  of  this  river,  where  the  fort  at 
Sheerncis  is  ere&ed,  and  Rochefter  bridge,  is  between 
16  and  18  miles.  In  this  part  of  the  river,  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  fo  deep,  the  hanks  fo  foft,  and  the  reaches  fo 
fhort,  that  it  is  one  of  the  bell  and  fafefl  harbours  in 
the  world  ;  and  fhips  of  80  guns  ride  afloat  at  low 
water,  within  mufket  (hot  of  Rochefter  bridge.  Nor 
is  there  a  Angle  inftance  upon  record,  that  any  of  the 
royal  navy  ever  fuffered  here  by  ftorms,  except  in  that 
dreadful  tempeft  which  happened  in  November  1703, 
when  the  Royal  Catharine  was  driven  on  fliore,  where 
Ike  funk  and  was  loft.  On  the  fhore  of  this  river  are 
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two  caftles,  one  at  Upnor,  which  guards  two  reaches 
of  the  river,  and  is  fuppofed  to  defend  all  the  fhips  Afeftr. 
which  ride  above,  between  that  and  the  bridge  ;  on  ,  ,1,^. ,,,  » 

the  other  fide  of  the  river  is  Gillingham  caftle,  built 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  well  furnifhed  with  cannon, 
which  commands  the  river.'  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a 
platform  of  guns  at  a  place  called  the  Swam,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Cockhamwood.  But  the  principal  fortifica¬ 
tion  on  this  river  is  the  caftle  at  Sheernefs. 

MEEREN,  or  Meer  (John  Vander),  called  the 
Old ,  an  efteemed  painter,  was  bom  in  1627  ;  but  the 
mafter,  under  whom  lie  learned  the  art  of  painting,  is 
not  mentioned.  His  genius  directed  him  to  choofe  for 
his  fubjedls  fea-pieces,  landfcapeis,  and  views  of  the  fea 
and  its  fhores  ;  which  he  painted  with  great  truth,  as 
he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  fketch  every  feene  after 
nature.  The  fituations  of  his  landfcapes  are  agreeably 
chofen,  frequently  they  are  folemn,  and  generally 
pleafing.  The  forms  of  his  trees  are  eafy  and  natural, 
his  diftances  well  obferved,  and  the  whole  feenery  has 
a  ftriking  effe£l,  by  a  happy  oppofition  of  his  lights 
and  fhadows.  He  alfo  very  often  painted  battles  in 
fuch  a  ftyle  as  met  with  approbation  ;  as  they  (bowed 
good  compofition,  Were  touched  with  fpirit,  and  had 
a  great  deal  of  tranfparence  in  the  colouring.  But  the 
fault  imputable  to  Vander  Meer  is,  that  in  fome  of  his 
pictures  the  back  grounds  are  a  little  too  blue,  and 
that  fome  of  his  landfcapes  have  a  tint  which  appears 
rather  too  yellowifh.  He  died  in  1690* 

M  e  e  R  e  n  ,  or  Meer ,  (  John  Vander  ) ,  called  De  Jonghe , 
an  eminent  landfcape  painter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  the  old  John  Vander  Meer,  and  of  whom 
he  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  art  ;  but  being 
in  his  youth  deprived  of  his  inftru&or  before  he  had 
made  any  great  progrefs,  he  became  a  difciple  of  Ni¬ 
cholas  Berghem,  and  was  accounted  the  bell  of  thofe 
who  were  educated  in  the  fchool  of  that  admired  maf¬ 
ter.  In  the  manner  of  his  mafter,  he  painted  land¬ 
fcapes  and  cattle  ;  and  his  ufual  £ubje£ls  are  cottages, 
with  peafants  at  their  rural  occupations  and  diverfions. 

It  is  obferved  of  him,  that  he  very  rarely  introduced 
cows,  horfes,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  animals,,  except 
goats  and  fheep  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  fo  highly  fi* 
ni filed,  that  one  would  imagine  the  wool  might  beYelt 
by  the  foftnefs  of  its  appearance.  His  touch  is  fcarce 
perceptible,  and  yet  the  colours  are  admirably  united. 

He  died  in  1688.  The  genuine  works  of  this  Vander 
Meer  bear  a  very  high  price,  and  are  efteemed  even  in 
Italy,  where  they  are  admitted  into  the  beft  collec¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  fcarcity  of  them  has  occafioned  many 
moderate  copies  after  his  works  to  be  paffed  on  the 

undifeerning  for  r^al  originals. 

MEGALE  polis,  (anc.  geog.)  dividedly  (Ptole¬ 
my,  Paufanius)  ;  or  conjun&ly  Megalopolis ,  (Strabo): 

A  town  of  Arcadia,  built  under  the  aufpices  of  Epa- 
minondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuara  ;  many  mconfi- 
derable  towns  being  joined  together  in  one  gi  eat  city, 
the  better  to  withftand  the  Spartans.  It  was  the 
greateft  city  of  Arcadia,  according  to  Strabo. 

MEGALESIA,  and  Megalenses  Ludi,  feaits 
and  games  in  honour  of  Cyhele  or  Rhea  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  kept  on  the  12th  of  April  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  famous  for  great  rejoicings  and  diverfions 
of  various  forts.  The  Galli  carried  the  image  of  the 
roddefs  along  the  city,  with  found  of  drums  and  other 
c>  mu  fie. 
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McgJit.  rf.ufit,  in  imitation  of  the  noife  they  made  to  prevent  the 
’  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  his  infant  fon  Jupi¬ 
ter,  when  he  was  clifpofed  to  devour  him. 

MEGARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city,  and  the 
capital  of  the  territory  of  Megans,  which  for  many 
years  carried  on  war  with  the  Corinthians  and  Athe¬ 
nians.  It  had  for  fome  time  a  fchool  of  philofophers, 
called  the  Mcganlct,  fucceflors  of  jiuclid  the  Socratic, 
a  native  of  Megara.  Their  diaiedf  was  the  Doric  ; 
changed  from  the  Attic,  which  it  formerly  had  been, 
becaufe  of  Peloponnefian  colonifts  who  fettled  there. 

Megara  was  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea.  Its 
port  was  called  Nlfaa,  from  Nifus  fon  of  Pandion 
the  fecond,  who  obtained  Megaris  for  his  portion, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Athens  was  divided  into  four 
lots  by  his  father.  He  founded  the  town,  which  was 
eighteen  ftadia  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the 
city,  but  united  with  it,  as  the  Piraeus  with  Athens, 
by  long  walls.  It  had  a  temple  of  Ceres.  “The 
roof  (fays  Paufanias)  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fallen 
through  age.”  The  fite  (as  Dr  Chandler  informs 
us*)  is  now  covered  with  rubbifn,  among  wliieh  are 
Handing  fome  ruinous  churches.  The  place  has  been 
named  from  them  Dode  Eccleflals,  “  The  Twelve 
Churches  but  the  number  is  reduced  to  feven.  The 
acropolis  or  citadel,  called  alfo  Nifaa,  was  on  a  rock 
by  the  fea  fide.  Some  pieces  of  the  wall  remain,  and 
a  modern  fortrefs  has  been  ere&ed  on  it,  and  alfo  on 
a  leffer  rock  near  it. 

The  village  Megara  (continues  the  Do£tor)  cOnfifts 
of  low  mean  cottages,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Hope 
of  a  brow  or  eminence  indented  in  the  middle.  On 
each  fide  of  this  vale  was  an  acropolis  or  citadel  ;  one 
named  Caria  ;  the  other  from  Alcathous,  the  builder 
of  the  wall.  They  related,  that  he  was  aflided  by  A- 
pollo,  who  laid  his  harp  afide  on  a  Hone,  which,  as- 
Paufanias  tedifies,  if  (truck  with  a  pebble  returned  a 
mufieal  found.  An  angle  of  the  wall  of  one  citadel  is 
feen  by  a  windmill.  The  mafonry  is  of  the  fpecies 
called  Incertum.  In  1676  the  city  wall  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  demolifhed,  but  comprehended  the  two  fum- 
mits,  on  which  are  fome  churches,  with  a  portion  of 
the  plain  toward  the  fouth.  The  whole  fite,  except 
the  hills,  was  now  green  with  corn,  and  marked  by 
many  heaps  of  (tones,  the  colledted  rubbifh  of  build¬ 
ings.  A  few  inferiptions  are  found,  with  pededais  fix¬ 
ed  in  the  walls  and  inverted ;  and  aHo  fome  maimed  or 
mutilated  datues.  One  of  the  former  relates  to  Atti- 
cus  Herodes,  and  is  on  a  pededal  which  fupported  a 
(tatue  eredted  to  him  when  conful,  A.  D.  143.  by  the 
council  and  people  of  Megara,  in  return  for  his  bene¬ 
factions  and  good  will  toward  the  city.  In  the  plain 
behind  the  fummits,  on  one  of  which  was  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  is  a  large  bafin  of  water,  with  fcattered 
fragments  of  marble,  the  remains  of  a  bath  or  of  a 
fountain,  which  is  recorded  as  in  the  city,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fize  and  ornaments,  and  for  the  number  of 
its  columns.  The  fpring  was  named  from  the  local 
nymphs  called  Sithnides. 

The  (tone  of  Megara  was  of  a  kind  not  difeovered 
any  where  elfe  in  Hellas  ;  very  white,  uncommonly 
foft,  and  confifting  entirely  of  cockle  (hells.  This  was 
chiefly  ufed;  and,  not  being  durable,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  caufes  of  the  defolation  at  Megara,  which 
is  fo  complete,  that  one  ie arches  in  vain  for  veiliges  cf 
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many  public  edifices,  temples,  and  fepulchres, 
which  once  adorned  the  city. 

Megara  was  engaged  in  various  wars  with  Athens 
and  Corinth,  and  experienced  many  vicifiitudes  of  for¬ 
tune.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which 
did  not  reflouriih  under  their  common  benefa&or  Ha¬ 
drian  ;  and  the  reafon  afligned  is,  that  the  avenging 
anger  of  the  gods  purfued  the  people  for  their  impiety 
in  killing  Anthemocritus,  a  herald,  who  had  been  fent 
to  them  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  Athenian  ge¬ 
nerals  v/ere  fworn  on  his  account  to  invade  them  twice 
a-year.  Hadrian  and  AtticuS  were  followed  by  ano¬ 
ther  friend,  whofe  memory  is  preferved  by  an  inferip- 
tion  on  a  (lone  lying  near,  a  church  in  the  village  : — 
“  This  too  is  the  work  of  the  mod  magnificent  count 
Diogenes  fori  of  Archelaus,  who  regarding  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  as  his  own  family,  has  beftowed  on  that  of 
the  Mega4*enfians  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  towards 
the  building  of  their  towers,  and  alfo  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more,  with  two  thoufand  two  hundred  feet  of 
marble  toward  re-edifying  the  bath  ;  deeming  nothing 
more  honourable  than  to  do  good  to  the  Greeks,  and 
to  redore  their  cities.”  This  perfon  is  not  quite  unno¬ 
ticed  in  hidory.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  emperor  Anadafius  on  a  rebellion  in  Ifauria. 
He  furprized  the  capital  Claudiopolis,  and  fudained 
a  fiege  with  great  bravery,  A.  D.  494. 

Megara  retains  itvS  original  name.  It  has  been  much 
infeiled  by  corfairs  ;  and  in  1676  the  inhabitants  were 
aceuftomed,  on  feeing  a  boat  approach  in  the  day  time 
or  hearing  their  dogs  bark  at  night,  immediately  to  fe- 
crete  their  effe&s  and  run  away.  The  vaiwode  or 
Turkifli  governor,  who  redded  in  a  forfaken  tower 
above  the  village,  was  once  carried  off.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  Nifaea  has  been  long  abandoned* 
The  place  was  burned  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

Megara  (anc.  geog.),  formerly  called  Hybla ,  a  town 
towards  the  ead  coad  of  Sicily  ;  extimd  in  Strabo's 
time,  though  the  name  Hybla  remained  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  honey.  It  was  a  colony  of  Me- 
gareans  from  Greece.  Rif  as  Megaricus  denotes  a  liorfe- 
laugh. 

MEGARIS  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the  Me- 
gareans,  is  deferibed  as  a  rough  region,  like  Attica  ; 
the  mountain  called  On  elan  or  the  Afinine,  now  Mac - 
rlplayl  or  “  the  long  Mountain,”  extending  through 
it  towards  Bmotia  and  Mount  Cithseron.  It  belonged 
to  Ionia  or  Attica,  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  when  a  eolony  of  Do¬ 
rians  fettled  in  it.  This  territory  had  Attica  to  the 
ead,  Boeotia  to  the  north  and  wed,  and  the  idhmus 
of  Corinth  to  the  fouth. 

Megaris,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Tufean  fea,  joined 
to  Naples  by  a  bridge,  now  called  Cajiello  dsli’Ovo, 

MEGASTHENES,  a  Greek  hiftorian  in  the  age 
of  Seleucus  Nieanor,  about  300  years  before  Chrid. 
He  wrote  about  the  oriental  nations,  and  particularly 
the  Indians.  His  hidory  is  often  quoted  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  What  now  paffes  as  his  compofition  is  fpu- 
rious. 

MEGIDDO  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Galilee,  re¬ 
cited  (Jofinua  xvii.  11.)  among  the  cities  of  Manaffeh, 
in  the  tribe  of  Iffachar  or  Affer,  on  the  wed  fide  of 
Jordan  ;  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Ahaziah  and  Jofiah, 
who  pei iihed  there  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  :  near  it  was 
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Meibomius  an  open  plain,  fit  for  drawing  up  an  army  in  battle  ar- 
I  |  ray.  It  was  lituated  to  the  north,  contrary  to  its  po- 

e  a  euca.  pl^Qn  ju  common  maps.  The  Canaanites,  being 
tributary  to  the  Ifraelites,  dwelt  in  it,  Jofhua  xvii. — 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix. 

MEIBOMIUS,  the  name  of  feveral  learned  Ger¬ 
mans. —  ’John  Henry  Meibomius  was  profeffor  of  phyfic 
at  Hehnibadt,  where  he  was  born,  and  at  Lubec  ; 
he  wrote  the  Life  of  Maecenas ,  publifhed  at  Leyden 
in  4to,  1653,  with  feveral  other  learned  works.  Henry , 
his  fon,  was  born  at  Lubec  in  1638  ;  became  profeffor 
of  phyfic  at  Helmfladt  ;  and,  befides  works  in  his  own 
profellion,  publifhed  Script  ores  rerum  Gennanicarum, 
three  vols.  folio,  1688  ;  a  very  ufeful  colle&ion,  firlt 
begun  by  his  father. — Marcus  Meibomius ,  of  the  fame 
family,  publifhed  a  colle&ion  of  feven  Greek  authors 
who  had  written  upon  ancient  mufic,  with  a  Latin 
verfion  by  himfelf,  dedicated  to  Queen  Chriflina  of 
Sweden,  who  invited  him  to  her  court.  But  fhe  en- 
gaging  him  one  day  to  fmg  an  air  of  ancient  mufic, 
while  fomebody  was  ordered  to  dance  to  it,  the  im¬ 
moderate  mirth  which  this*t>ccafioned  in  the  fpedfators 
fo  difgufled  him,  that  he  immediately  left  the  court 
of  Sweden.  His  edition  of  the  Greek  mythologies, 
and  notes  upon  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Menage’s  edi¬ 
tion,  fhow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  ;  but 
he  fuffered  no  little  raillery  for  his  attempt  to  corredt 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  by  a  kind  of  metre  he 
fancied  he  had  found  out  in  thofe  ancient  writings. 

MEISSEN,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  ele&orate  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  margravate  of 
Mifnia,  with  a  caflle.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
bifhop,  but  is  now  fccularized,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans.  In  this  place  is  a  famous  manufactory  of 
porcelaine.  E.  Long.  13.  33.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

MEL,  honey,  in  the  materia  medica.  See  Ho¬ 
ney. 

MELA  (Pomponius),  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Bastica  in  Spain,  and  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His  three 
books  of  Cofmography,  or  De  Jitu  orbis ,  are  written 
in  a  concife,  perfpicuous,  and  elegant  manner  ;  and 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  and  la¬ 
bours  of  the  ablefl  critics.  Ifaac  Voflius  gave  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  them  in  1658,  4to,  with  very  large  and  copi¬ 
ous  notes.  To  this  edition  is  added,  "Julii  Honor'd 
fir  a  tor  is  excerpt  um  cofmographi <2,  firfl  publifhed  from  the 
manufeript,  and  JEthici  cofmographia .  Gronovius  af- 
ferwards  publifhed  another  edition  with  illuflrations  by 
medals.  In  his  lafl  edition  are  added  five  books,  De 
Geographicif  written  by  fome  later  author  ;  by  Jornan- 
des,  as  Fabricius  conjedlures. 

MEL^ENE,  or  black  flux,  in  medicine.  See 
Medicine,  N°  409. 

MELALEUCA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polydelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite,  fuperior  ;  the 
corolla  pentapetalous  ;  the  filaments  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  collected  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  five 
pencils  ;  there  is  one  ftyle;  the  capfule  is  half  covered 
with  the  calyx,  formed  like  a  berry,  and  is  trivalved 
and  trilocular. — This  plant  has  already  been  noticed 
under  the  article  Malaleuca  ;  where  alfo,  by 
miflake,  it  was  faid  that  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 
—The  fpecies  are  five,  natives  of  India  and  the  South 


Sea  ifiands.  The  moil  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  Leu-  Melampo- 
cadendkon,  from  a  variety  of  which  (the  lat  folia,  or  dium, 
broad  leaved  leucadendron  ),  the  cajeput  oil  is  obtain-  Melampus. 
ed :  a  medicine  in  very  high  efleem  among  the  eaftern 
nations,  particularly  in  India.  It  is  faid  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  diflillation  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree.  When 
brought  into  this  country,  it  is  a  liquid  of  a  greenifh 
colour,  of  a  fragrant  but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  odour,  and  of  a  warm  pungent  tafle.  Some 
authors,  however,  represent  this  oil  as  being,  when  of 
the  bell  quality,  a  white  or  colourlefs  fluid  ;  and  it  lias 
been  faid  by  the  authors  of  the  Dfpenfatoriu m  Brurf- 
wcenfe ,  when  prepared  in  Europe  from  the  feeds  fent 
from  India,  to  be  entirely  of  this  appearance.  Hi¬ 
therto  the  oleum  cajeput  has  been  but  little  employed 
either  in  Britain  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  but 
in  India  it  is  ufed  both  internally  and  externally,  and 
is  highly  extolled  for  its  medical  properties.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  externally  where  a  warm  and  peculiar  flimulus  is 
requisite  ;  it  is  employed  for  reiloring  vigour  after 
luxations  and  fprains,  and  for  eafing  a  violent  pain  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  cafes,  in  toothach,  and  fimilar 
affections  ;  but  it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  as  taken 
internally,  and  it  is  particularly  laid  to  operate  as  a 
very  powerful  remedy  againft  tympanitic  affections. 

MEL  AMP  ODIUM,  a  name  given  to  black  helle¬ 
bore.  See  Helleborus. 

Me  lam  podium,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  neceffaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  Compofitx.  The  receptacle  is  pa¬ 
lmaceous  and  conical;  the  pappus  is  monophyllous  and 
valvc-like  ;  the  calyx  pentaphyllous. 

MELAMPUS  (fab.  hift.),  a  celebrated  foothfayer 
and  phyfician  of  Argos,  fon  of  Amythaon  and  Idome- 
nea  or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in  Peloponnefus. 

His  fervants  once  killed  two  large  ferpents  who  had 
made  their  nefls  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  oak  ;  and 
Melampus  paid  fo  much  regard  to  their  remains,  that 
he  raifed  a  burning  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it.  He 
alfo  took  particular  care  of  their  young  ones,  and  fed 
them  with  milk.  Some  time  after  this,  the  young  fer¬ 
pents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  flept  on  the  grafs  near 
the  oak  ;  and,  as  if  fenfible  of  the  favours  of  their  be¬ 
nefactor,  they  wantonly  played  around  him,  and  foftly 
licked  his  ears.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who  was 
aftonifhed  at  the  fudden  change  which  his  fenfes  had 
undergone.  He  found  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
chirping  of  the  birds,  and  with  all  their  rude  notes,  as 
they  flew  around  him.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
fupernatural  gift,  and  foon  made  himfelf  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  alfo  inffruCled  him 
in  the  ait  of  medicine.  He  had  foon  after  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  curing  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  by  giving 
them  hellebore,  which  from  that  circumflance  has  been 
called  melampodium  ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
he  married  the  eldell  of  thefe  princefles.  The  tyranny 
of  his  uncle  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,.  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  native  country;  and  Prcetus,  to  fhow  himfelf 
more  fenfible  of  his  fervices,  gave  him  part  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  About  this  time  the  perfonal  charms  of  Pero,  the 
daughter  of  Neleus,  kad  gained  many  admirers;  but  the 
father  promifed  his  daughter  only  to  him  who  brought 
into  his  hands  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  This  condition 
difpleafed  many;  but  Bias,  who  was  alfo  one  of  her  ad¬ 
mirers, 
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mirers,  engaged  his  brother  Melampus  to  ileal  the  oxen 
and  deliver  them  to  him.  Melampus  was  caught  in  the 
attempt,  and  imprifoned  ;  and  nothing  but  his  fervices 
as  a  footlifayer  and  phyfician  to  Iphiclus  would  have 
1  faved  him  from  death.  All  this  pleaded  in  the  favour 
of  Melampus  ;  but  when  he  had  taught  the  childlefs 
Iphiclus  how  to  become  a  father,  he  not  only  obtained 
his  liberty,  but  alfo  the  oxen  ;  and  with  them  lie  com¬ 
pelled  Neleus  to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to  Bias.  A 
fevere  difiemper,  which  had  rendered  the  women  of 
Argos  infane,  was  totally  removed  by  Melampus  ;  and 
Anaxagoras,  who  then  fat  on  the  throne,  rewarded  his 
merit  by  giving  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  where  he 
eftablifhed  himfelf,  and  where  his  poflerity  reigned  dur¬ 
ing  fix  fucceffive  generations.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  temples  were  raifed  to  his 
memory. 

MELAMPYRUM,  cow-wheat  :  A  genus  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid } 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  comprefled,  with  the 
edges  folded  back  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular  and  ob¬ 
lique,  opening  at  one  fide  ;  there  are  two  gibbous 
feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of 
Britain,  and  growing  fpontaneoufly  among  corn  fields. 
They  are  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  and  Linnaeus  tells 
us,  that  where  they  abound  the  yellowed  and  bed 
butter  is  made.  Their  feeds,  when  mixed  with  bread, 
give  it  a  dufky  colour  ;  and,  according  to  fome  au¬ 
thors,  produce  a  vertigo,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
head  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Mr  Withering,  though  he 
allows  that  they  give  it  a  bitter  tade. 

MELANCHOLY,  a  kind  of  delirium  attended 
with  gloomy  thoughts,  heaviness,  and  forrow.  See 
Medicine,  N°  85,  327. 

MELANCTHON  (Philip),  born  at  Bretten  in 
the  Palatinate  in  1495,  was  one  of  the  wifedandmod 
able  men  of  his  age  among  the  reformers,  though  of  a 
mild  temper,  and  difpofed  to  accommodate  rather  than 
to  inflame  difputes.  In  his  youth  he  made  an  admirable 
progrefs  in  learning,  and  was  made  Greek  profeffor  at 
Wittenberg  in  1509.  Here  his  le&ures  upon  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Paul's  Epidle  to  Titu3, 
drew  to  him  a  great  number  of  auditors,  and  entirely 
effaced  the  contempt .  to  which  his  low  dature  and 
mean  appearance  had  expofed  him.  Melandlhon  re¬ 
duced  the  fciences  to  fyflems  ;  and  acquired  fuch  repu¬ 
tation,  that  he  had  fometimes  2500  auditors.  He 
foon  entered  into  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Luther, 
who  taught  divinity  in  the  fame  univerfity;  and  in 
1519  they  went  together  to  Leipfic,  to  difpute  with 
Eccius.  The  following  year3  he  was  continually  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  employments  5  he  compofed  feveral 
books  ;  he  taught  divinity  ;  took  feveral  journeys,  in 
order  to  found  colleges  and  vilit  churches  ;  and  in 
1530  drew  up  a  confelfion  of  faith,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Confejfon  of  Augsburg,  becaufe  it  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  held  in  that  city. 
All  Europe  was-  convinced,  that  he  was  not,  like  Lu¬ 
ther,  backward  to  accommodate  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  various  fedts  of  Chriflians.  He  hated  reli¬ 
gious  difputes,  and  was  drawn  into  them  only  through 
the  neceffity  of  the  part  he  was  called  to  adl  in  the 
world  ;  and  therefore  would  have  facrifieed  many 
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things  to  have  produced  an  union  among  the  Protef- 
tants.  For  this  reafon,  Francis  I.  the  French  king, 
wrote  to  defire  him  to  come  and  confer  with  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  order  to  agree  with  them 
about  putting  an  end  to  all  controverfies  ;  but  though 
Luther  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  eledlor  of  Saxony 
to  confent  to  that  journey,  and  though  Melandlhon 
himfelf  defired  it,  that  prince,  whether  he  diflrufled 
Melandlhon’s  moderation,  or  was  afraid  of  quarrelling' 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  would  never  grant  his 
permifTion.  The  king  of  England  alfo  in  vain  de¬ 
fired  to  fee  him.  Melandlhon,  in  1529,  aflifled  at 
the  conferences  of  Spires.  In  1541,  he  was  at  the 
famous  conferences  at  Ratifbon.  In  1543,  he  went 
to  meet  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne  to  aflilt  him  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  reformation  into  his  diocefe  ;  but  that 
projedl  came  to  nothing  :  and  in  1548,  he  aflifled  at 
feven  conferences  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  interim  of 
Charles  V.  and  wrote  a  cenfure  on  that  interim,  and 
all  the  writings  prefented  at  thefe  conferences.  He 
was  extremely  affedled  at  the  diffenfions  raifed  by 
Flaccus  Illyricus.  His  lafl  conference  with  thofe  of 
the  Roman  communion  was  at  Worms,  in  1557.  He 
died  at  Wittenberg  in  1560,  and  was  interred 
near  Luther.  Some  days  before  he  died,  he  wrote 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  reafons  which  made  him 
look  upon  death  as  a  happinefs  ;  and  the  chief  of 
them  was,  that  it  “  delivered  him  from  theological 
perfections.”  Nature  had  given  Melandlhon  a  peace¬ 
able  temper,  which  was  but  ill  fuited  to  the  time  he 
was  to  live  in.  His  moderation  ferved  only  to  be  his 
crofs.  He  was  like  a  lamb  in  the  midfl  of  wolves.  No¬ 
body  liked  hia  mildnefs  ;  it  looked  as  if  he  was  luke¬ 
warm  ;  and  even  Luther  himfelf  was  fometimes  angry 
at  it. 

Melandlhon  was  a  man  in  whom  many  good  as- 
well  as  great  qualities  were  wonderfully  united.  He 
had  great  parts,  great  learning,  great  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  moderation,  contentednefs,  and  the  like,  which 
would  have  made  him  very  happy  in  any  other  times  but 
thofe  in  which  he  lived.  He  never  affedled  dignities, 
or  honours,  or  riches,  but  was  rather  negligent  of  all 
thefe  things  ;  too  much  fo  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 
confidering  he  had  a  family  ;  and  his  fon-in-law  Sa- 
binus,  who  was  af  a  more  ambitious  make,  was  ac¬ 
tually  at  variance  with  him  upon  this  very  article. 
Learning  was  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  many  ac¬ 
counts  ;  on  none  more  than  this,  that,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  he  reduced  almofl  all  the  fciences  which  had 
been  taught  before  in  a  vague  irregular  manner,  into 
fyflems.  Conlidering  the  diilradlions  of  his  life,  and> 
the  infinity  of  difputes  and  tumults  in  which  lie  was 
engaged,  it  is  aftonifhing  how  he  could  find  leifurc 
to  write  fo  many  books.  Their  number  is  prodigious, 
infomuch  that  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  publifh  a 
chronological  catalogue  of  them  in  the  year  1582.  His 
works  indeed  are  not  corredl,  and  he  himfelf  owned  it  : 
but  as  he  found  them  ufeful,  he  chofe  rather  to  print 
a  great  number,  than  to  fmifh  only  a  few  :  “  which, 
however  (as  Bayle  fays),  was  pollponing  his  own 
glory  to  the  advantage  of  others. ”  His  conflitution. 
was  very  weak,  and  required  great  tendernefs  and  ma* 
nagement  ;  which  made  Luther,  as  hot  and  zealous  as 
he  was,  blame  him  for  labouring  too  earneflly  in  the 
vineyard* 
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MELANIPPIDES  (fab.  hiil.),  a 
about  520  years  before*  Chrid.  His  grandfon  of  the 
fame  name  tlourifhed  about  60  years  after  at  the  court 
,  of  Perdiccas  the  Second,  of  Macedonia.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  poetry  are  dill  extant. 

MELAHTERIA,  in  natural  hi  (lory,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  foffil,  of  a  denfe,  compa-d,  and  regular  texture, 
and  of  an  extremely  bright  pale  yellow,  refembling  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  the  pured  gold.  It  is  remarkably 
heavy  ;  and  is  fometimes  found  in  little  irregular  mades 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  which  are  broken  with 
a  flight  blow  :  but  it  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  gold-coloured  efflorefcence  on  vitriolic  and 
pyritical  bodies;  or  in  loofe,  fhattery,  and  friable  maf- 
fes  of  a  more  du/ky  yellow  ;  in  which  latter  date  it  fo 
much  refembles  a  native  fulphur,  that  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  midaken  for  one  ;  however,  it  is  not  inflam¬ 
mable  ;  but  calcines  in  the  fire  to  a  grayifh  powder, 
which  by  burning  longer  changes  to  a  deep  and  fine 
purple. 

The  Greeks  ufed  it  externally  as  a  gentle  efcharotic 
and  a  flyptic  ;  they  made  it  an  ingredient  in  their 
ointments  for  old  ulcers,  and  ufed  to  fprinkle  the 
powder  of  it  on  frefh  wounds  in  order  to  (top  the 
haemorrhage. 

MELASSES.  See  Molasses. 

MELASTOMA,  the  American  Gooseberry- 
tree,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 


belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order,  Caly - 
canthemcc.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  and  campanula- 
ted;  the  petals  are  five,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  the 
berry  is  quinqueiocular,  and  wrapped  in  the  calyx.— 
There  are  a  great  many  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  very  beautiful  on 
account  of  the  variegation  of  their  leaves.  Mod  of 
the  leaves  are  of  two  different  colours  on  their  fur- 
faces  ;  the  under  fide  being  either  white,  gold  co¬ 
loured,  or  ruffet,  and  their  upper  parts  of  different 
fhades  of  green;  fo  that. they  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  hot-houfe  all  the  year  round.  There 
are  but  few  of  thefe  plants  in  the  European  gar¬ 
dens ;  which  may  perhaps  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  over  growing  plants  from 
the  Wed  Indies;  and  the  feeds  being  fmall  when 
taken  out  from  the  pulp  of  their  fruits,  rarely  fuc 
ceed.  The  bed  way  is  to  have  the  entire  fruits 
put  up  in  dry  fand  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and 
forwarded  by  the  quicked  contrivance  to  England. 
They  fhould  be  immediately  taken  out  when  they  ar¬ 
rive,  and  the  feeds  fown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  dt  to  be  removed, 
they  mud  each  be  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  ;  and  afterwards  treated  as  other  exo¬ 
tic  plants. 

MELCHA,  a  fmall  village  of  Barbary,  fituated 
about  30  miles  ,  from  the  city  of  Tunis,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  fome  of  which  are  dill  vifible. 

MELCHITES,  in  church  hidory,  the  name  given 
to  the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  other  Cliridians  of  the 
Levant.  The  Melchites,  excepting  fome  few  points 
of  little  or  no  importance,  which  relate  only  to  cere¬ 
monies  and  ecclefiadical  difcipline,  are  in  every  refpe£t 
profefied  Greeks  *,  but  they  are  governed  by  a  parti- 
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Greek  poet  cular  patriarch,  who  refides  at  Damas,  and  adumes  the  Melchiie- 
title  of  patrtach  of  Antioch.  They  celebrate  mafs  in  the  dec’ 
Arabian  language.  The  religious  among  the  Melchi¬ 
tes  follow^  the  rule  of  St  Bafil,  the  common  rule  of  all 
the  Greek  monks.  They  have  four  fine  convents  dif* 
tant  about  a  day’s  journey  from  Damas,  and  never  g? 
out  of  the  cloidcr. 

MELCHISEDEC,  or  Melchizedek,  king  of 
Salem,  and  pried  of  the  .Mod  High.  The  feripture 
tells  us  nothing  either  of  his  father,  or  of  his  mother, 
or  of  his  genealogy,  or  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  death. 

And  in  this  fenfe  he  was  a  figure  of  Jefus  Clirid,  as 
St  Paul  affirms,  who  is  a  pried  for  ever,  according  tp 
the  order  of  Melchifedec,  and  not  according  to  the 
order  of  Aaron,  whofc  original,  life,  and  death,  are 
known.  When  Abraham  returned  from  purfuing  the 
four  confederate  kings,  who  had  defeated  the  kings 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  had  taken  away  Lot 
Abraham’s  nephew  along  with  them  (Gen.  xiv. 

17,  18,  19,  &cc. ) ,  Melchifedek  came  to  meet  Abra¬ 
ham  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  named  the  king’s  valley,  prefented  him  with 
the  refrefliment  of  bread  and  wine  (or  he  offered  bread 
and  wine  in  facrifice  to  the  Lord,  for  lie  was  a  pried 
of  the  mod  high  God),  and  blefled  him.  Abraham, 
being  defirous  to  acknowdedge  in  him  the  quality  of 
pried  of  the  Lord,  offered  him  the  tythes  of  all  he 
had  taken  from  the  enemy.  After  this  time,  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  perfon  of  Melchifedec  ;  only 
the  Pfalmid  (cx.  4.)  fpeaking  of  the  Meffiah,  fays, 

«  Thou  art  a  pried  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchi¬ 
fedec.”  St  Paul,  in  his  epidle  to  the  Hebrews,  un¬ 
folds  the  mydery  which  is  concealed  in  what  is  faid  of 
Melchifedec  in  the  Old  Tedament.  See  Heb.  v. 

6 _ 10.  An  infinite  number  of  difficulties  and  fcruples 

have  been  darted  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Melchifedec. — 

St  Jerom  thought  that  Salem,  of  which  Melchifedec 
was  king,  was  not  Jerufalem,  but  the  city  of  Salem 
near  Scythopolis,  where  they  dill  pretended  to  fliow 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  this  prince.  The  greatnefs 
and  extent  of  thefe  ruins  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
magnificence  of  this  ancient  building.  He  thinks  it 
was  at  this  city  of  Salem  or  Shalem,  that  Jacob  ar- 


ved  after  his  paffage  over  Jordan,  at  his  return  from 
Mefopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18.)  Some  believe  that 
Salem,  where  Melchifedec  reigned,  is  the  fame  as  Sa¬ 
lim  fpoken  of  in  the  gofpel  of  St  John,  chap,  iii*  23* 
Erom  the  time  of  Epiphanes  there  were,  names  in¬ 
vented  for  the  father  and  mother  of  Melchifedec.  To 
his  father  was  given  the  name  of  Heraclas  or  Hera¬ 
cles,  and  to  his  mother  that  of  Afhtaroth  or  Adaria. 
It  is  generally  agreed  on  by  the  learned,  that  when  the 
apodle  fays,  he  was  “  without  father  and  without  mo¬ 
ther,”  no  more  is  meant,  than  that  he  is  introduced 
into  the  hidory  of  Abraham  without  acquainting  us 
who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came,  where  he  lived,  or 
when  he  died.  Neverthelefs,  fome  have  taken  St 
Paul’s  words  literally,  and  contended  that  lie  was  not 
of  human  but  divine  nature.  Origen  and  Didymus 
took  him  to  be  an  angel ;  and  the  author  of  the  Sh-e- 
Jlions  upon  the  Old  and  New  Tef ament  pretends,  that  he 
was  the  Holy  Ghod,  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  a 
human  form.  The  Arabic  Catena,  upon  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Genefis,  makes  Melchifedec  to  be  defend¬ 
ed  from  Shem  by  his  father,  and  from  Japheth  by  his 
3  mother. 
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mother.  Heraclas  or  Heraclim  his  father,  was,  they  when  he  met  Abraham,  brought  forth  only  bread  and 


fay,  fon  or  grandfon  of  Phaleg,  and  fon  of  Heber  ;  and 
his  mother  named  Salathiel,  was  daughter  of  Gomer 
fon  of  Japheth.  Cedrenus  and  others  derive  Melchi- 
fedec  from  an  Egyptian  flock.  They  fay  his  father 
was  called  Sidon  or  Sida,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Sidon  the  capital  of  Phoenicia.  Suidas  fays 
he  was  of  the  curfed  race  of  Canaan  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  fcripture  does  not  mention  his  genealogy.  The 
Jews  and  Samaritans  believed  Melchifedec  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  patriarch  Shem  ;  which  opinion  has  been 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  modern  writers.  M. 
Jurieu  has  undertaken  to  prove  that  he  is  the  fame  as 
Cham  or  Ham.  It  would  be  endlcfs  to  fet  down  all 
the  opinions  upon  this  matter:  therefore  we  {ball 
only  add,  that  Peter  Cunseus  and  Peter  du  Moulin 
have  afferted,  that  Melchifedec  who  appeared  to  Abra¬ 
ham  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the  patriarch  wor- 
fhipped  him  and  acknowledged  him  for  the  Meffiah. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  arofe 
the  herefy  of  the  Melchifedecians,  who  affirmed  that 
Melchifedec  was  not  a  man,  but  a  heavenly  power, 
fuperior  to  Jefus  Chrifl  :  for  Melchifedec,  they  faid, 
was  the  interceffor  and  mediator  of  the  angels,  but  Je¬ 
fus  Chrifl  was  fo  only  for  men,  and  his  prieflhood  on¬ 
ly  a  copy  of  that  of  Melchifedec,  who  was  the  Holy 
Ghofl. 

We  {hall  only  beg  leave  tG  add  here  one  opinion 
more  concerning  Melchifedec,  which  is  that  of  the 
learned  Eleidegger,  who,  as  the  author  of  the  Htft. 
Patrtar.  thinks,*  has  taken  the  right  method  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  accounts  of  Mofes  and  the  apcflle  Paul 
relating  to  this  extraordinary  perfon.  He  fuppofes  a 
twofold  Melchifedec  ;  the  one  hiflorical,  whereof 
Mofes  gives  an  account  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  as  that  he  was  king  as  well  as  high  priefl  of  Jeru- 
falem  ;  the  other  allegorical,  whom  St  Paul  defcribes, 
and  this  allegorical  perfon  is  Jefus  Chrifl. 

As  the  hiflory  of  this  prince  and  priefl  is  fo  little 
known,  it  is  no  wonder,  as  Selden  obferves,  that  many 
fabulous  accounts  have  been  invented  of  him  ;  of  which 
the  following  may  fuffice  as  a  fpecimen.  Eutychus 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  the  body  of 
Adam  having  been  embalmed  according  to  his  order, 
was  depofited  in  a  cave  under  a  mountain  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Seth  ;  but  that  Adam  before  his  death  had 
commanded  that  they  fhould  take  away  his  remains 
from  that  place,  and  tranfport  them  to  the  middle  of 
the  earth  :  that  Noah,  to  follow  the  orders  of  his  an- 
ceflors,  had  preferved  the  bodies  of  Adam  and  all  the 
patriarchs  with  him  in  the  ark  :  that  finding  liimfelf 
near  his  death,  he  ordered  his  fon  Shem  to  take  the 
body  of  Adam,  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  bread  and  wine 
for  liis  journey,  to  take  with  him  Melchifedec  the  fon 
of  Phaleg,  and  to  go  to  the  place  in  which  an  angel 
would  fhow  them  where  to  bury  the  firfl  man  :  that 
Noah  added  this  order,  “  Command  Melchifedec  to 
fix  his  refidence  in  that  place,  and  to  live  unmarried  all 
his  lifetime,  becaufe  God  has  chofen  him  to  do  fervice 
in  his  prefence  ;  command  him,  that  he  build  no  tem¬ 
ple,  nor  fhed  the  blood  of  birds,  nor  four-footed 
beafis,  or  any  other  animal ;  and  that  he  offer  no 
other  oblations  to  God  but  bread  and  wine.”  This  is 
the  reafon,  according  to  this  author,  why  Melchifedec, 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


wine. 

A  Greek  author,  under  the  name  of  Athanafius, 
relates,  that  Mifchifedec  was  the  fon  of  an  idolatrous 
king  called  Melclii  and  of  a  queen  called  Salem. — 
Melchi,  having  refolved  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  the  gods, 
fent  his  fon  Melchifedec  to  fetch  him  feven  calves.  In 
the  way  the  young  prince  was  enlightened  by  God, 
and  immediately  returned  to  his  father,  to  demonflrate 
to  him  the  vanity  of  his  idols.  Melchi,  in  wrath,  fent 
him  back  to  fetch  the  vi&ims.  While  he  was  abfent, 
the  king  facrificed  his  eldefl  fon,  and  a  great  many 
other  children,  to  his  gods.  Melchifedec  returning, 
and  conceiving  great  horror  at  this  butchery,  retired 
to  Mount  Tabor,  where  he  livid  feven  years,  without 
clothes,  and  fed  only  on  wild  fruits.  At  the  end  of 
feven  years,  Qod  appeared  to  Abraham,  bid  him  go 
up  to  Mount  Tabor,  where  he  fhould  find  Melchife- 
dec.  He  ordered  him  to  clothe  him,  and  to  afk  his 
bleffing  ;  which  Abraham  having  done,  Melchiiedec 
anointed  him  with  oil,  and  they  came  down  together 
from  the  mountain. 

MELCOMB-regis,  a  town  of  Dorfetfhire,  in 
England,  130  miles  from  London,  is  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Wey,  by  which  it  is  parted  from 
Weymouth.  It  appears  from  the  name  to  have  been 
anciently  the  king’s  demefne,  and  from  the  records  to 
have  paid  quit-rent  to  the  crown  all  along  after  King 
Edward  I.  till  it  was  bought  off  by  the  inhabitants 
before  they  were  united  to  Weymouth.  It  lies  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  haven,  on  a  peninfula  furrounded  by 
the  fea  on  all  Tides  except  on  the  north.  The  flreets 
are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the  houfes 
large  and  high.  It  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.  before  Weymouth  had  that 
privilege.  It  was  by  parliament  appointed  a  flaple  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the  next  reign  the 
French  burnt  it  ;  and  it  was  thereby  rendered  fo  de¬ 
folate,  that  the  remaining  inhabitants  prayed  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  difcharge  from  cuiloms.  On  account  of  its 
quarrels  with  Weymouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
its  privileges  as  a  port  were  removed  to  Pool  :  but  in 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  they  were  reilored  to  it  by  a£l 
of  parliament,  which  was  confirmed  in  th.e  next  reign, 
on  condition  that  Melcomb  and  Weymouth  fhould 
make  but  one  corporation,  and  enjoy  their  privileges 
in  common  ;  and  to  this  was  owing  the  flourifhing 
flate  of  both.  In  the  two  reigns  laft  mentioned,  a 
wooden  bridge  with  feventeen  arches  was  built  from 
hence  to  Weymouth  ;  to  which,  as  well  as  its  church, 
the  chief  contributors  were  certain  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  upon  its  decay  it  was  rebuilt  in  1770.  Here 
is  a  good  market  place  and  town  hall,  to  which  the 
members  of  the  corporation  of  Weymouth  come  to 
attend  public  bufinefs,  as  the  inhabitants  do  to  its 
church  for  public  worfhip.  For  feveral  years  pall  the 
fea  has  retired  from  it  on  the  eafl,  the  priory  former¬ 
ly  being  bounded  by  the  fea  ;  but  there  is  now  a  llreet 
beyond  it,  from  which  it  is  feveral  paces  to  the  high 
water  mark.  The  priory  was  fituated  in  the  eafl  part 
of  the  town,  in  Maiden-fireet,  whofe  lite  occupied  a- 
bout  an  acre,  now  covered  with  tenements.  On  the 
fouth  fide  are  the  remains  of  the  chapel,  now  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  malt-houfe.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an 
3  A  ancient 
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Meld#,  ancient  building,  formerly  a  nunnery.  Here  are  three 
Meleager.  meeting  houfes  and  a  workhoufe  for  the  poor.  The 
^  church,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  has  a 
wooden  turret  for  a  bell,  and  had  been  an  old  chapel. 

It  was  rebuilt  in  1605,  and  made  parochial,  and  is  a 
handfome  fabric,  with  a  beautiful  altarpiece  painted 
and  given  by  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The  port,  which 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Weymouth,  is  faid  to 
by  the  bell  frequented  in  the  county,  and  is  defended 
by  Sandford  and  Portland  callles.  The  markets  for 
both  towns  are  Tuefdays  and  Fridays,  but  there  are  no 
fairs.  Melcomb-regis  is  reckoned  bigger,  more  thriving, 
and  populous  than  Weymouth.  They  are  both^bnt  one 
corporation  and  borough,  confi fling  of  a  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  two  bailiffs,  an  uncertain  number  of  aldermen, 
and  twenty-four  capital  burgeffes.  Whoever  has  been 
a  mayor  is  ever  after  an  alderman.  They  fend  four 
burgeffes  to  parliament,  who  are  eledled  by  fuch  as 
-  have  freeholds,  whether  they  inhabit  here  or  not;  and 
the  number  of  voters  is  near  700.  Every  eledlor,  as  in 
London,  has  the  privilege  of  voting  for  four  perfons, 
who  when  chofen  are  returned,  in  two  diflindl  'inden¬ 
tures,  as  the  burgeffes  of  Weymouth  and  the  burgeffes 
of  Melcomb-regis. 

MELDjE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
(called  Meldorum  Civitas  in  the  Notitia),  on  the  Ma- 
trona.  Now  Menus,  a  city  of  Champagne  on  the 
Marne. 

MELEAGER  (fab.  liifl.),  a  celebrated  hero,  fon 
of  CEneus  king  of  Calydonia,  by  Althcea  daughter  of 
Theflius.  The  Parcse  were  prefent  at  the  moment  of 
his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future  greatnefs.  Clotho 
faid  that  he  would  be  brave  and  courageous  ;  Laclie- 
fis  foretold  his  uncommon  llrength  and  valour  :  and 
Atropos  faid  that  he  fhould  live  as  long  as  that  fire-  # 
brand,  which  was  011  the  fire,  remained  entire  and  un- 
confnmed.  Althsea  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  fhe 
fnatchcd  the  flick  from  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the 
moll  jealous  care,  as  the  life  of  her  fon  totally  depend¬ 
ed  upon  its  prefervation.  The  fame  of  Meleager  in- 
creafed  with  his  years  ;  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  afterwards  delivered  his 
country  from  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  made 
war  agaiull  his  father  at  the  inftigation  of  Diana, 
whofe  altars  CEneus  had  negledled.  But  Diana  pu- 
milhed  the  negligence  of  CEneus  by  a  greater  calamity. 
She  fent  a  huge  wild  boar,  which  laid  wafte  all  the 
country,  and  feemed  invincible  on  account  of  its  im- 
jnenfe  fize.  It  became  foon  a  public  concern  ;  all 
the  neighbouring  princes  affembled  to  dellroy  this  , 
terrible  animal ;  and  nothing  is  more  famous  in  my¬ 
thological  hiftory,  than  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian 
boaf.  The  princes  and  chiefs  that  affembled,  and 
which  are  mentioned  by  mythologifts,  were  Meleager 
fon  of  CEneus,  Idas  and  Lynceus  fons  of  Apharcus, 
Dryas  fon  of  Mars,  Caftor  and  Pollux  fons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Leda,  Pirithous  fon  of  Ixion,  Thefeus  fon  of 
JEgeus,  Anceus  and  Cepheus  fons  of  Lycurgus,  Ad- 
metus  fon  of  Pheres,  Jafon  fon  of  iEfon,  Peleus  and 
Telamon  fons  of  iEacus,  Iphicles  fon  of  Amphitryon, 


Eurytrion  fon  of  Adlor,  Atalanta  daughter  of  Schce-  Meleager 
neus,  Iolas  the  friend  of  Hercules,  the  fons  of  Thef-  Meleagri* 
tius,  Amphiaraus  fon  of  Oileus,  Protheus,  Cometes, 
the  brothers  of  Althaea,  Hippothous  fon  of  Cercyon, 
Leucippus,  Adraftus,  Ceneus,  Phileus,  Echion,  Lelex, 

Phoenix  fon  of  Amyntor,  Panopeus,  Hyleus,  Hippa- 
fus,  Neftor,  Menoetius  the  father  of  Patroclus,  Am* 
phicides,  Laertes  the  father  of  Ulyffes,  and  the  four 
fons  of  Hippocoon.  This  troop  of  armed  men  attack¬ 
ed  the  boar,  and  it  was  at  laft  killed  by  Meleager. — * 

The  conqueror  gave  the  fkin  and  the  head  to  Atalanta, 
who  had  firft  wounded  the  animal.  This  irritated  the 
reft,  and  particularly  Toxeus  and  Plexippus  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  Althsea,  and  they  endeavoured  to  rob  Ata¬ 
lanta  of  the  honourable  prefent.  Meleager  ^defended 
her,  and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  attempt.  Meantime 
th§  news  of  this  celebrated  conqueft  had  already  reach¬ 
ed  Calydon,  and  Althaea  went  to  the  temple  of  the 
gods  to  return  thanks  for  the  vidlory  which  her  fon 
had  gained  :  But  being  informed  that  her  brothers 
had  been  killed  by  Meleager,  fhe  in  the  moment  of  re- 
fentment  threw  into  the  fire  the  fatal  ftick  on  which 
her  fon’s  life  depended,  and  Meleager  died  as  foon  as 
it  was  confumed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the  fire¬ 
brand  ;  whence  fome  have  imagined  that  this  fable  is 
pofterior  to  that  poet’s  age.  But  he  fays,  that  the 
death  of  Toxeus  and  Plexippus.  fo  irritated  Althaea, 
that  fhe  uttered  the  moft  horrible  curies  and  impreca¬ 
tions  upon  her  fqn’s  head. 

Meleager,  a  Greek  poet,  the  fon  of  E 11  crates, 
was  born  at  Seleucia  in  Syria,  and  flourifhed  under 
the  reign  of  Seleucus  VI.  the  laft  king  of  Syria*  He 
was  educated  at  Tyre;  and  died  in  the  ifland  of  Coos, 
anciently  called  Merope .  He  there  compofed  the 
Greek  epigrams  called  by  ua  the  Anthologia .  The  dif- 
pofition  of  the  epigrams  in  this  colle&ion  was  often 
changed  afterwards,  and  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  them.  The  monk  Planudes  put  them  into 
the  order  they  are  in  at  prefent,  in  the  year  1380. 

MELEAGRIS,in  ornithology,  theTuRKEY ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  gallime.  The 
head  is  covered  with  fpongy  caruncles  ;  and  there  is 
likewife  a  membranaceous  longitudinal  carunele  on  the 
throat. 

There  is  but  one  (a)  fpecies,  viz.,  the  gallopavo, 
or  North  American  turkey  of  Ray.  It  has  a  caruncle 
both  on  the  head  and  throat  ;  and  the  breaft  of  the 
male  is  bearded  or  tufted.  He  lives  upon  grain  and 
infe£ls  :  when  the  cock  ft  ruts*  he  blows  up  his  breaft, 
fpreads  and  ere£ls  his  feathers,  relaxes  the  caruncle  on 
the  forehead,  and  the  naked  parts  of  the  face  and  neck 
become  intenfely  red.  Burbot  informs  us  that  very 
few  turkies  are  to  be  met  with  in  Guinea,  and  thofe 
only  in  thehands  of  the  chiefs  of  the  European  forts  j 
the  negroes  declining  to  breed  any  on  account  of  their 
tendernefs,  which  fufficiently  proves  them  not  to  be 
natives  of  that  climate.  He  alfo  remarks,  that  neither 
the  common  poultry  nor  ducks  are  natural  to  Guinea 
any  more  than  the  turkey.  Neither  is  that  bird  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Alia  :  the  firft  that  were  feen  in  Perfia  were 

brought 


(a)  Two  others  were  formerly  enumerated;  but  in  the  late  edition  of  the  Syjl .  Nat*  by  Gmelin,  they  have 
been  transferred  to  a  new  genus.  See  Penelope, 
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Mdeagris,  brought  from  Venice  by  fome  Armenian  merchants. 

Meles.  They  are  bred  in  Ceylon,  but  not  found  wild.  In 

- 'fHa,  the  turkey,  properly  fo  called,  was  unknown  to 

the  ancient  naturalifts,  and  even  to  the  old  world,  be¬ 
fore  tjie  difeovery  of  America.  It  was  a  bird  peculiar 
to  the  new  continent  ;  and  is  now  the  commoneft 
wild  fowl  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  where 
they  are  frequently  met  with  by  hundreds  in  a  flock  : 
in  the  day-time  they  frequent  the  woods,  where  they 
feed  on  acorns  ;  and  return  at  night  to  the  fwamps  to 
yooft,  which  they  do  on  the  trees.  They  are  frequent¬ 
ly  taken  by  means  of  dogs,  though  they  run  faller  for- 
a  time  ;  but  the  dogs  perfifting  in  the  purfuit,  the 
birds  foon  grow  fatigued,  and  take  to  the  higliefl 
trees,  where  they  will  fuller  themfelves  to  be  fhot  one 
after  another  if  within  reach  of  the  markfman.  This 
Fowl  was  firft  feen  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
and  in  England  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  By  the  date 
of  the  reign  of  thefe  monarchs,  the  firft  turkies  muft 
have  been  brought  from  Mexico,  the  conqueft  of 
which  was  completed  A.  D.  1 52 1 .  ^Elian  mentions  a 
bird  found  in  India,  which  fome  writers  have  fufped- 
ed  to  be  the  turkey  ;  but  Mr  Pennant  concludes  with 
Gefner,  that  it  was  either  the  peacock,  or  fome  bird 
of  that  genus. 

The  turkey-hen  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  will  often  produce  a  great  number  of  eggs, 
which  are  white,  marked  with  reddifh  or  yellow 
fpots,  or  rather  freckles.  She  fits  well,  and  is  care¬ 
ful  of  her  young :  of  which  in  this  climate  fhe  will 
often  have  from  fourteen  to  feventeen  for  one  brood  : 
but  fhe  fcarce  ever  fits  more  than  once  in  a  feafon,  ex¬ 
cept  allured  thereto  by  putting  frefh  eggs  under  her 
as  foon  as  the  firft  fet  are  hatched;  for  as  fhe  is  a  clofe 
fitter,  file  will  willingly  remain  two  months  on  the  neft, 
though  this  conduft,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  is  faid 
greatly  to  injure  the  bird.  Turkies  are  bred  in  quan¬ 
tities  in  fome  of  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
and  are  driven  up  to  London  towards  autumn  for  fale 
in  flocks  of  feveral  hundreds,  which  are  collected  from 
the  feveral  cottages  about  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  the  inhabitants  of  which  think  it 
well  worth  their  while  to  attend  carefully  to  them,  by 
making  thefe  birds  a  part  of  their  family  during  the 
breeding  feafon.  It  is  pleafing  to  fee  with  what  fa¬ 
cility  the  drivers  manage  them,  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
red  rag  faftened  to  the  end  of  a  ftick,  which,  from 
their  antipathy  to  it  as  a  colour,  ads  "with  the  fame 
effed  as  a  fcourge  to  a  quadruped. 

Of  the  turkey  there  are  feveral  varieties,  which  have 
arifen  from  domeftication.  The  moft  common  is  dark 
fray  inclining  to  black,  or  barred  dufky  white  and 
black.  There  is  alfo  a  beautiful  variety  of  a  fine  deep 
copper  colour,  with  the  greater  quills  pure  white,  and 
the  tail  of  a  dirty  white;  it  is  when  old  a  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  bird.  A  variety  with  a  pure  white  plumage  is  alfo 
now  not  un frequent,  and  appears  very  beautiful.  It 
was  once  efteemed  as  a  great  rarity,  and  the  breed 
fuppofed  originally  to  have  arifen  in  Holland.  In  the 
LeverianMufe  1 m  is  alfo  a  common  turkey, with  a  large 
tuft  of  feathers  on  its  head,  much  refembling  one  fi¬ 
gured  by  Albin. 

MELES,  in  zoology.  See  Ursus. 

Meles  (anc.  geog.),  a  fine  river  running  by  the 
walls  of  Smyrna  in  Ionia,  with  a  cave  at  its  head,  where 
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Homer  is -faid  to  have  written  his  poems.  And  from  Meters 
it  Homer  takes  his  original  name  Melef genes ,  given 
him  by  his  mother  Critheis,  as  being  born  on  its  banks. 
(Herodotus.) 

MELETIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a  confiderable  party  who  adhered  to  the  caufe  of 
Meletius  bifhop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  after 
he  was  depofed,  about  the  year  306,  by  Peter  bifhop 
of  Alexandria,  under  the  charge  of  his  having  facri- 
ficed  to  the  gods,  and  having  been  guilty  of  other 
heinous  crimes  ;  though  Epiphanius  makes  his  only 
failing  to  have  been  an  excefftve  feverity  again!!  the 
lapfed.  This  difpute,  which  was  at  firft  a  perfonai 
difference  between  Meletius  and  Peter,  became  a  reli¬ 
gious  controverfy  ;  and  the  Meletian  party  fubfifted 
in  the  fifth  century,  but  was  condemned  by  the  firft 
council  of  Nice. 

MELIA,  Azaderach,  or  the  Bead  tree,  in  bo¬ 
tany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  23d  order  Trihilata.  The 
calyx  is  quinquedentated  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  ne£la- 
rium  cylindrical,  as  long  as  the  corolla,  with  its  mouth 
ten-toothed  :  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  quinquelocu- 
lar  kernel.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  exotic 
trees  of  the  Indies,  rifing  near  20  feet  high  ;  adorned 
with  large  pinnated  or  winged  leaves,  and  clufters  of 
pentapetalous  flowers.  They  are  all  propagated  by 
feeds  fown  on  hot -beds. 

MELIANTHUS,  Honey-flower,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  di- 
dynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  24th  order  Corydales.  The  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous,  with  the  lowermoft  leaf  gibbous  : 
there  are  four  petals,  with  the  ne&arium  under  the 
loweft  ones.  The  capfule  is  quadrilocular.  There  are 
two  fpecies.  i.The  major  hath  a  thick,  ligneous, 
fpreading  root;  many  upright,  ligneous,  durable  ftalks, 
rifing  fix  or  eight  feet  high  ;  garniftied  with  large  pin¬ 
nated  leaves,  of  four  or  five  pair  of  ferrated  lobes  teH 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  and,  from  the  fides  and  tops 
of  the  ftalks,  long  fpikes  of  chocolate-coloured  flowers* 

2.  The  minor  hath  a  root  like  the  former  ;  upright, 
ligneous,  foft,  durable  ftalks,  rifing  four  or  five  feet 
high  ;  garnifhed  with  fmaller  pinnated  leaves  ;  and 
from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  long,  loofe, 
pendulous  bunches  of  flowers  tinged  with  green,  faf- 
fron  colour,  and  red. — Both  the  fpecies  flower  about 
June  :  but  rarely  produce  feeds  in  this  country.  They 
are  very  ornamental,  both  in  foliage  and  flower,  and 
merit  admittance  in  every  colle&ion.  They  are  eafily 
propagated  by  fuckers  and  cuttings.  They  thrive  belt 
in  a  dry  foil,  and  in  a  fheltered  warm  expofure. 

MELIBOEA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  of  Syria,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  ;  which,  before  it  falls  into 
the  fea,  forms  a  fpreading  lake  round  it.  This  ifland 
was  famous  for  its  purple  die.  Thought  to  be  a  co¬ 
lony  of  Theffalians  ;  and  hence  Lucretius’s  epithet* 

‘ Theffcdicns . 

MELICA,  ROPEGRASS  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
•order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order 
Gramma.  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  biflorous,  with  an 
embryo  of  a  flower  betwixt  the  two  florets.  There 
are  three  fpecies ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is 
3  A  2  the 
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'Meliceres  the  nutans.  It  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  Britain, 

Jl  and  the  adjacent  iflands  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
Ale  I  mum. ,  ^  weftern  iflands  make  ropes  of  it  for  (idling  nets, 

7  as  it  will  bear  the  water  for  a  long  time  without  rot¬ 
ting. 

MELICERES,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  encyded  tu¬ 
mors,  fo  called  when  their  contents  are  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  honey. 

MELICERTA,  Melicertes,  or  Melicertus  (fab. 
hid.),  a  fon  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  He  was  faved  by 
his  mother  from  the  fury  of  his  father,  who  prepared 
to  dafh  him  againft  a  wall  as  he  had  done  his  brother 
Learchus.  The  mother  was  fo  terrified  that  fhe  threw 
h  erf  elf  into  the  fea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Nep¬ 
tune  had  compaffion  on  the  misfortunes  of  Ino  and 
her  fon.  He  changed  them  both  into  fea  deities. 
Ino  was  called  Leucothoe  or  Matuta;  and  Melicerta  was 
known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  PaUmon , 
and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus .  Some 
fuppofe  that  the  Ifthmian  games  were  inftituted  in 
honour  of  Melicerta. 

MELILLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Africa  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Fez,  and  in  the  province  of  Garet.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1469,  but  returned  back  to 
the  Moors.  W.  Long.  2.  9.  N.  Lat.  35.  20. 

MELILOT.  See  Trifolium. 

MELINDA,  a  kingdom  on  the  ead  coaft  of  Africa, 
fituated,  according  to  fome,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  degree  of  fouth  latitude  ;  though  there  is  great 
difagreement  among  geographers  as  to  its  extent.  It 
is  allowed  by  all,  however,  that  the  coafts  are  very 
dangerous  ;  being  full  of  rocks  and  (helves,  and  the 
fea  at  fome  feafons  very  liable  to  tempeds.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Melinda  is  for  the  mod  part  rich  and  fertile  ; 
producing  almod  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  except  wheat 
and  rice,  both  which  are  brought  thither  from  Cam- 
baya  and  other  parts  ;  and  thofe  who  cannot  purchafe 
them  make  ufe  of  potatoes  in  their  (lead,  which  are 
here  fine,  large,  and  in  great  plenty.  They  likewife 
abound  with  great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  roots,  plants, 
and  other  efculents,  and  with  melons  of  exquifite  tade. 
They  have  alfo  great  plenty  of  venifon,  game,  oxen, 
fheep,hens,  geefe,  and  other  poultry, &c.  and  one  breed 
of  (heep  whofe  tails  weigh  between  30  and  40  pounds. 
The  capital  city  is  alfo  called  Melinda*. 

MELINUM,  in  natural  hidory.  the  name  of  an 
earth  famous  in  the  earlied  ages  of  painting,  being 
the  only  white  of  the  great  painters  of  antiquity ;  and, 
according  to  Pliny’s  account,  one  of  the  three  colours 
with  which  alone  they  performed  all  their  works.  It 
is  a  fine,  white,  marly  earth,  of  a  very  compaft  tex,- 
ture,  yet  remarkably  light  ;  a  fort  of  texture  which 
mud  render  any  earth  fit  for  the  painter’s  ufe  that  is 
of  a  proper  colour.  It  is  frequently  found  forming  a 
dratum  in  the  earth,  lying  immediately  under  the  ve¬ 
getable  mould.  It  is  of  a  very  fmooth  but  not  gloffy 
furface  ;  is  very  foft  to  the  touch  ;  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue  v  is  ealily  broken  between  the  fingers ;  and 
ftains  the  (kin  in  handling.  It  melts  readily  in  the. 
mouth,  and  is  perfeftly  fine  ;  leaving  not  the  lead  grit- 
tinefs  between  the  teeth  ;  thrown,  into  water,  it  makes 
a  loud  bubbling  and  hiding  noife,  and  moulders  away 
into  a  fine,  powder.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids  5 
$nd  fuffers  no  change  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the  cha-. 


rafters  by  which  the  melinum  of  the  ancients  is  didin-  Melifla, 
guiflied  from  all  other  white  earths.  It  is  dill  found  “V”*- 
in  the  fame  place  from  which  the  painters  of  old  had 
it,  viz.  the  ifle  of  Milo  or  Melos,  from  whence  it  had 
its  name  ;  and  is  common  in  mod  of  the  adjacent 
iflands.  It  has  of  late  been  tried  here  ;  but  is  found 
not  to  make  fuch  a  bright  paint  as  the  other  fub- 
dances  now  employed.  It  is  not,  however,  liable, 
like  them,  to  turn  yellow  :  hence  it  would  feem  to  be 
worth  the  conlideration  of  perfons  in  the  colour  trade ; 
efpecially  as  it  might  be  had  in  any  quantities  for  the 
carriage. 

MELISSA  (fab.  hid.),  a  daughter  of  Melifliu 
king  of  Crete,  who  with  her  fider  Amalthasa  fed  Ju¬ 
piter  with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  fird  found  out  the 
means  of  collefting  honey  ;  whence  it  has  been  fabled 
that  (lie  was  changed  into  a  bee,  as  her  name  is  the 
Greek  word  for  that  infeft. 

MELISSA,  Baum  ;  A  genus  of  the  gymnofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  or¬ 
der  Verticillate.  The  calyx  is  arid,  a  little  plane 
above,  with  the  upper  lip  having  its  dents  nearly  of 
equal  height;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  arched  and 
bifid  ;  the  under  one,  with  the  middle  lobe,  cordated^ 

There  are  feveral  fpecies;  but  the  mod  remarkable  are 
the  following-:  1.  The  officinalis,  or  common  baum* 
has  fibrous  perennial  roots  ;  many  upright,  fquare, 
branchy,  annual  dalks,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high  : 
garniflied  with  oblong,  indented,  oppofite  leaves,  by 
pairs,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad  ; 
and  from  the  upper  axillas  verticillate  cluders  of  fmall 
white  flowers  upon  (ingle  footdalks.  There  is  alfo  a 
kind  with  variegated  leaves.  2.  The  grandiflora,  or 
Hetrurian  calamint,  hath  fibrous  perennial  roots  and 
annual  dalks,  rifing  about  a  foot  high,  garniflied  with, 
oblong,  oval,  indented,  hairy,  oppofite  leaves;  and  from 
the  upper  axillas  verticillate  cluders  of  large  purple 
flowers  on  forked  footdalks.  3.  The  calamintha,  or 
common,  calamint  of  the  (hops,  has  fibrous  perennial 
roots  ;  upright,  fquare,  branchy  hairy  dalks,  rifing 
foot  high  ;  roundifh,  indented,  oppofite  leaves  ;  and 
verticillate  cluders  of  fmall  bluifli  flowers,  on  forked 
footdalks  as  long  as  the  flowers..  All  thefe  fpecies  are 
eaflly  propagated  by  offsets. 

Medicinal  ufes *  The  fird  fpecies,  when,  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind  ; 
and  a  weak,  roughilh,  aromatic  tade.  The. young  {hoots- 
have  the  dronged  flavour  ;  the  flowers  and  the  herb 
itfelf  when  old,  or  produced  in  very  rich  moid  foils  or 
rainy  feafons,  are  much  weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tade*. 

Baum  is  appropriated,  by  the  writers  on  the  materia 
medica,  to  tjie  head,  domach,  and  uterus;  and. in  all', 
diforders  of  thefe  parts  is  faid  to  do  extraordinary  fer- 
vice.  So  high, an  opinion  have  fome  chemids  entertain¬ 
ed  of  this  plan£,  that  they  have  expefted  to  find  in  it; 
a  medicine  whichilhould  prolonglife  beyond, the  ufual 
period.  The  prefent  praftice,  however,. holds  it  in  no¬ 
great  efieem  ;  and  ranks  it  (where  it  certainly  deferves 
to  be)  among  the  weaker  corroborants.  Infufions  of 
the  leaves-  in  water  fmell  agreeably  of  the  herb,  but 
have  not  much  tade,  though  on  being  infpiffated  they 
leave  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  bitteridi  audere  ex- 
traft.  Infufions  of  baum  do  not,  like  other  aromatics*. 

offend 
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Meliffus  offend  the  head,  as  is  complained  of  from  fage,  &c. 

II,  Cold  infulions  in  water  or  fpirit  are  far  better  than 
Melitus.  tke  cohobated  diftilled  water,  and  are  the  belt  prepa- 
rations  from  the  plant.  On  diddling  the  fre(h  herb 
with  water,  it  impregnates  the  firlt  running  pretty 
ftrongly  with  its  grateful  flavour.  When  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  fubjefted  to  the  operation  at  once,  there  fe- 
parates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid  a 
fmall  portion  of  effential  oil,  which  fome, call  ol.  Syria, 
and  others  oh  Germanis .  It  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour, 
and  of  a  very  fragrant  fmell. 

MELISSUS  of  Samos,  a  Greek  philofopher,  was 
the  fon  of  Rhagines  and  the  difciple  of  Parmenides  5 
and  lived  about  440  B.  C.  Pie  pretended  that  the 
univerfe  is  infinite,  immoveable,  and  without  a  vacuum. 
Themiilocles  was  among  his  pupils. 

MELITE  (anc.  geog.),  an  illand  referred  to  Africa 
by  Scylax  and  Ptolemy ;  but  nearer  Sicily,  and  allot¬ 
ted  to  it  by  the  Romans  :  commended  for  its  commo¬ 
dious  harbours  ;  for  a  city  well  built,  with  artificers  of 
every  kind,  efpecially  weavers  of  fine  linen  ;  all  owing 
to  the  Phoenicians,  the  firft  colonifts.  Now  Malta  ; 
remarkable  for  St  Paul’s  fhipwreck.  See  Malta. 

Melite,  Melita ,  or  Melitina  Infula  ;  an  ifland  on 
the  coaft  of  Illyricum  in  the  Adriatic.  The  Catuli 
Melitai  (Pliny)  were  famous.  Now  Melede ,  the  name 
of  the  ifland  Samos.  See  Samos. 

Melite  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Ionia,  (truck  out 
of  the  number  of  Ionian  towns  on  account  of  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  the  people,  and  Smyrna  admitted  in  Heir 
of  it.  The  fituation  not  faid. 

MELITENSIS  terra,  the  Earth  of  Malta:  an 
earth  of  which  there  are  two  very  different  kinds  ;  the 
one  of  the  genus  of  boles,  the  other  of  the  marls.  The 
latter  is  that  known  by  medicinal  authors  under  this 
name  ;  the  former  is  the  Malta  earth  now  in  ufe  :  but 
both  being  brought  from  the  fame  place,  are  confu- 
fedly  called  by  the  fame  name.  The  Maltefe  marl, 
which  is  the  terra  Melitenfis  of  medicinal  authors,  is  a 
loofe,  crumbly,  and  very  light  earth,  of  an  unequal  and 
irregular  texture  ;  and,  when  expofed  to  the  weather, 
foon  falls  into  fine  foft  powder  :  but  when  preferred 
and  dried,  it  becomes  a  loofe,  light  maf3,  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  with  a  grayifh  cad  :  it  is  rough  to  the 
touch,  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  very  eafily 
crumbled  to  powder  between  the  fingers,  and  ftains 
the  hands.  Thrown  into  the  water,  it  fwells,  and 
afterwards  moulders  away  into  a  fine  powder.  It  fer¬ 
ments  very  violently  with  acid  menftruums.  Both  kinds 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  ifland  of  Malta, 
and  the  latter  has-  been  much  eileemed  as  a  remedy  a- 
gainft  the  bites  of  venomous  animals.  The  other  has 
fupplied  its  place  in  the  German  (hops  ;  and  is  ufed 
there  as  a  cordial,  fudorific,  and  aftringent. 

MELITO  (canonized),  bifliopof  Sardis  in  Lydia, 
in  the  fecond  century  ;  remarkable  for  the  apology  he 
prefented  to  the  emperor  Aurelius,  in  favour  of  the 
Chriltians  ;  on  which  Euftbius  and  the  other  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  writers  beftow  great  praifes  :  but  that  apo¬ 
logy  and  all  Melito’s  other  wo'rks  are  loft. 

MELITUS,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet,  the  accufer 
of  Socrates.  The  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  So¬ 
crates,  difeovering  the  iniquity  of  the  fentence  they 
had  paffed  againft  that  great  philofopher,  put*  Melitus 
to  death,  400  B>.C. 


MELLAN  (Claude),  an  engraver  of  confiderable  Mellun 
note,  was  a  native  of  Abbeville  in  -Picardy,  and  born 
in  1601.  His  father  was  the  receiver  of  the  cuftoms  t 
in  that  town  ;  and  he  took  great  care  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  fon.  His  genius  for  drawing  difeovering 
itfelf  very  early  in  life,  lie  was  fent  to  Paris,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Simon  Vouet  in  order  to  per¬ 
fect  himfelf  in  that  art,  and  his  ftudies  promifed  fuc~ 
cefs  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  application  to  them 
by  the  defire  he  had  of  learning  the  management  of 
the  graver,  which  he  acquired  with  much  facility.  From 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  engraved  a  confiderable  number  of  plates,  many  of 
which  are  held  in  great  eftimation  ;  particularly  thofe 
for  the  Juftinian  Gallery,  the  portrait  of  the  Marquis 
Juftinian,  and  that  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  Returning 
to  France,  he  married  at  Paris,  and  fettled  there  in 
1654.  The  king  of  France  being  made  acquainted* 
with  his  merit,  alfigned  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre, 
in  the  double  quality  of'  a  painter  and  an  engraver. 

He  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  and  was  greatly 
efteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  1688, 
aged  87. 

Florent  le  Comte  tells  us,  u  That  Charles  II.  was 
fo  much  pleafed  with  his  performances,  that  he  in¬ 
vited  him  to  come-  to  England,  making  him  at  the 
fame  time  very  advantageous  offers.  But  the  love  of 
his  country  (continues  that  author)  prevented  his  ac¬ 
cepting  of  them.” 

It  is  remarked,  that  mod'  of  the  plates  which  he  en- 
gravedat  Rome,  and  before  he  went  thither,  are  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  that  is,  with  parallel 
ftrokes,  eroded  with  fecond  and  third  ftrokes,  as  the 
depth  of  the  fhadows  might  require.  But  afterwards 
he  adopted  a  new  mode  of  working  with  (ingle  ftrokes 
only,  without  any  fecond  ftrokes  laid  upon  them;  and' 
the  (hadows  are  expreffed  by  the  fame  ftrokes  being 
made  ftronger  and  brought  nearer  to  each-  other.  The 
effect  which  he  produced  by  this  method  of  engraving 
is  foft  and  clear..  In  lingle  figures  and  fmall  fubje&s 
he  fucceeded  very  happily  ;  but  in  large  compofitions,, 
where  great  depth  of  fhadow  was  required,  he  has 
failed.  His  neateft  plates  in  this  ftyle  have  an  unfi- 
ni(hed  appearance,  by  no  means  fuitable  to  large  en¬ 
gravings  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  a  lightnefs  exceeding¬ 
ly  agreeable  when  confined  to  fmall  ones.  According 
to  Le  Comte*  the  works  of  this  mafter  amount  to 
342‘ 

MELLER,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  80  miles  long,  and 
30  broad  ;  on  which  (lands  the  city  of  Stockholm. 

MELLI,  with  the  country  of  the  Mundingoes,  in 
Africa.  The  country  formerly  called  Melli,  now  chief¬ 
ly  inhabited  by  the  Mundingoes,  who  (bill  retain  pretty 
much  of  the  character  aferibed  to>the  people  of  Melli,  . 
lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Gambia  ;  on  the  weft  it 
borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Kabo  ;  on  the  fouth  it  has 
Melli,  properly  fo  called,, and  the  mountains  that  part 
it  from  Guinea;  and  on  the  eaft  it  extends  to  the-king- 
dom  of  Gago.,  A  great  part  of  this  country  we  are 
little  acquainted  with,  as  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
moil  of  the  inland  territories  of  Africa  ;  but  towards 
the  fea  coaft  this  country  is  a  little  better  known. 

The  firft  place  of  note  we  meet  with  is  Kachao,  a 
Portuguefe  colony,  fituated  on  the  river- of  St  Do¬ 
mingo,  which  falls  into  the  fea  about  26  leagues  below 
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Mdli,  iliis  town. — About  26  leagues  above  Kachao,  on  the 
'Melmoth.  fanie  f1(le  of  the  river,  is  another  trading  town  called 
v  v  Farinty  where,  in  the  months  of  O&ober  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  one  may  trade  for  about  half  the  quantity  of  wax 
and  ivory  which  is  traded  for  at  Kachao.  Here  are 
alfo  fome  flaves  to  be  bought. — Bot  is  a  village  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Gefves,  where  molt  of  the  tra¬ 
ders  buy  rice  ;  which  is  in  great  plenty  there,  and  very 
good. — Gefves  is  a  village  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
on  which  the  Portuguese  have  a  faftory.  At  Gefves 
one  may  trade  yearly  for  250  flaves,  80  or  100  quin¬ 
tals  of  wax,  and  as  many  of  ivory.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  Gefves  is  a  village  called  Kurbaliy 
where  there  is  a  confiderable  trade  for  fait  ;  here  are 
alfo  fome  flaves  and  ivory.  Rio  Grande,  or  the  Great 
River,  runs  about  10  or  12  leagues  to  the  fouth  of 
the  river  of  Gefves.  About  80  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  it  is  a  nation  of  negroes,  who  are  good  traders  in 
ivory,  rice,  millet,  and  fome  flaves.  They  are  called 
Analons .  Over  againft  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande  is 
a  chiller  of  iflands  called  Bijfago  IJles  ;  the  moll  con¬ 
fiderable  of  which  is  Caflagut,  being  about  fix  leagues 
long  and  two  broad  ;  its  foil  is  very  good,  and  produ¬ 
ces  millet,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of  pnlfe,  befides  orange 
and  palm  trees,  and  many  others.  This  ifland,  with 
thofc  of  Carache,  Canabac,  and  La  Gallina,  are  the 
-only  ones  where  the  Europeans  may  trade  with  fome 
fecnrity.  They  trade,  however,  fometimes  at  the  other 
iflands,  but  they  mull  be  extremely  cautious  ;  and  yet 
after  all  their  precautions,  they  will  be  robbed  and 
murdered  if  they  venture  to  go  afhore.  The  river 
Nunho  runs  16  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Rio  Grande  ; 
it  is  very  conliderable,  and  comes  from  a  vaft  diftance 
inland.  One  may  buy  here  300  quintals  of  ivory  and 
100  flaves  a-year.  Rice  grows  here  admirably  well, 
and  is  very  cheap.  There  are  everywhere  fugar  canes 
which  grow  naturally ;  and  plants  of  indigo,  which 
might  turn  to  good  account.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
,  here  from  March  till  Augull.  In  the  river  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  late  Royal  African  Company  of  England 
had,  in  the  year  1728,  two  iflands;  the  one,  called 
Tajfoy  a  large  flat  ifland,  near  three  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference,  in  which  the  company’s  flaves  had  a  good 
plantation  ;  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  covered  with  wood, 
among  which  are  filk  cotton  trees  of  an  unaccountable 
fize.  The  other  ifland  is  Benfe,  whereon  flood  a  re¬ 
gular  fort.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  one  of 
the  Englifh  chiefs. 

MELMOTH  (William,  Efq.),  a  learned  and  wor¬ 
thy  bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was  born  in  1666.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr  Peere  Williams,  Mr  Melmoth  was 
the  publisher  of  Vernon’s  Reports,  under  an  order  of 
the  court  of  chancery.  He  had  once  an  intention  of 
printing  his  own  Reports  ;  and  a  fhort  time  before  his 
death  advertifed  them  at  the  end  of  thofe  of  his  coad¬ 
jutor  Peere  Williams,  as  then  actually  preparing  for 
ihe  prefs.  They  have,  however,  not  yet  made  their 
appearance.  But  the  performance  for  which  he  juftly 
deferves  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  is,  “  The 
Great  Importance  of  a  Religions  Life  concerning 
which  it  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  age, 
that  notwithllanding  many  large  editions  had  before 
been  circulated,  42,000  copies  of  this  ufeful  treatife 
have  been  fold  in  the  laft  18  years.  It  is  a  fomewhat 
firgalar  cl^cumftance,  that  the  real  auther  of  this  moft 
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admirable  treatife  fhould  never  before  have  been  pub-  Melmoth, 
licly  known  (it  having  been  commonly  attributed  to  Melochm. 
the  firft  earl  of  Egmont,  and  particularly  by  Mr  Wal-  J 

pole  in  his  Catalogue);  which  is  the  more  furprifmg, 
as  the  author  is  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  following 
fhort  chara&er  prefixed  to  the  book  itfelf :  “  It  may 
add  weight,  perhaps,  to  the  reflections  contained  in 
the  following  pages,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  life  was  one  uniform  exemplar  of  thofe  precepts 
which,  with  fo  generous  a  zeal,  and  fuch  an  elegant 
and  afFe&ing  iimplicity  of  ftyle,  he  endeavours  to  re¬ 
commend  to  general  praCtice.  He  left  others  to  con¬ 
tend  for  modes  of  faith,  and  inflame  themfelves  and  the 
world  with  endlefs  controverfy  :  it  was  the  wifer  pur-  , 
pofe  of  his  more  ennobled  aim,  to  aCt  up  to  thofe  clear 
rules  of  conduct  which  revelation  hath  gracioufly  pre¬ 
ferred.  He  pofleffed  by  temper  every  moral  virtue  ; 
by  religion  every  Chriftian  grace.  He  had  a  humani¬ 
ty  that  melted  at  every  diftrefs  ;  a  charity  which  not 
only  thought  no  evil,  but  fufpeCled  none.  He  exer- 
cifed  his  profeflion  with  a  fkill  and  integrity  which  no¬ 
thing  could  equal  but  the  difinterefted  motive  that  ani¬ 
mated  his  labours,  or  the  amiable  modefty  which  ac¬ 
companied  all  his  virtues.  He  employed  his  induftry, 
not  to  gratify  his  own  deflres  ;  no  man  indulged  him- 
felf  lefs  :  not  to  accumulate  ufelefs  wealth  ;  no  mart 
more  difdained  fo  unworthy  a  purfuit  :  it  was  for  the 
decent  advancement  of  his  family,  for  the  generous  af- 
fiftance  of  his  friends,  for  the  ready  relief  of  the  indi¬ 
gent.  Blow  often  did  he  exert  his  diftinguifhed  abi¬ 
lities,  yet  refufe  the  reward  of  them,  in  defence  of  the 
widow,  the  fatherlefs,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him  !  In  a  word,  few  have  ever  patted  a  more  ufeful, 
not  one  a  more  blamelefs  life  ;  and  his  whole  time  was 
employed  either  in  doing  good,  or  in  meditating  it. 

He  died  on  the  6th  day  of  April  1743,  and  lies  buried 
under  the  cloifter  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel,  mem.  pat. 
opt.  mer.  fil.  Die.”  The  fon,  by  whom  this  charac¬ 
ter  is  drawn,  is  William  Melmoth,  Efq.  the  celebrated 
tranflator  of  Pliny  and  of  Cicero’s  Letters  ;  and  au¬ 
thor  of  thofe  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fitxojborne . 

MELOCHIA,  Jews  mallow,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  pentandria  ordery  belonging  to  the  mono- 
delphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Cclunmiferd:.  The  cap- 
fule  is  quinquelocular  and  monofpermous.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies ;  but  the  only  remarkable  one  is 
the  olitorius,  or  common  Jews  mallow,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  warm  parts  of  Afia  and  -America. — * 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  two  feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with 
leaves  of  different  fizes  and  forms  :  fome  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  others  are  oval,  and  fome  almoft  heart- 
fhaped:  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  andflightly  in¬ 
dented  on  th^ir  edges,  having  near  their  bafe  two 
briftly  reflexed  fegments.  They  have,  very  long  Ben¬ 
der  footftalks,  efpecially  thofe  which  grow  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  fit  clofe  on 
the  oppoiite  fide  of  the  branches  to  the  leaves,  coming 
out  fingly  ;  they  are  compofed*  of  five  fmali  yel¬ 
low  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  flamina  furround- 
jng  the  oblong  germen,  w-hich  is  fituated  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  flower,  and  afterwards  turns  to  a  rough 
fwelling  capfule  two  inches  long,  ending  in  a  point. 
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Melodn-  and  having  four  cells  filled  with  angular  greenifh  feeds. 

dum>  This  fpecies  is  cultivated  about  the  city  of  Aleppo  in 
Melody. .  Syrja>  ancj  \n  the'  ]£aft  Indies,  as  a  pot  herb  ;  the  Jews 
_"-v— n._  foiling  the  leaves>  and  eating  them  with  their  meat. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  Rauwolf  to  be  the  olus  Judaicum  of 
Avicenna,  and  the  corchorum  of  Pliny. 

MELODUNUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Ce- 
nones  in  Gallia  Celtica,  above  Lutetia  ;  now  Melun ,  in 
the  ifle  of  France,  on  the  Seine. 

MELODY,  in  mufic,  a  fuccefiion  of  founds  ranged 
in  fuch  a  manner,  according  to  the  laws  of  rhythmus 
and  modulation,  that  it  may  form  a  fentiment  agreeable 
to  the  ear.  Vocal  melody  is  called Jinging;  and  that 
which  is  performed  upon  inftruments  may  be  termed 
fymphotiic  melody . 

The  idea  of  rhythmus  neceffarily  enters  into  that  of 
melody.  An  air  is  not  an  air  but  in  proportion  as  the 
laws  of  meafure  and  quantity  are  obferved.  The  fame 
fuccefiion  of  founds  is  fufceptible  of  as  many  different 
chara&ers,  as  many  different  kinds  of  melody,  as  the 
various  ways  by  which  its  emphatic  notes,  and  the 
quantities  of  thofe  which  intervene,  may  be  diverfified  j 
and  the  change  in  duration  of  the  notes  alone,  may 
difguife  that  very  fuccefiion  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  known.  Thus,  melody  in  itfelf  is  nothing  ; 
it  is  the  rhythmus  or  meafure  which  determines  it,  and 
there  can  be  no  air  without  time.  If  then  we  abftraCl 
meafure  from  both,  we  cannot  compare  melody  with 
harmony;  for  to  the  former  it  is  effential,  but  not  at 
all  to  the  latter. 

Melody,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
confidered,  has  a  relation  to  two  different  principles. 
When  regarded  only  as  agreeable  to  the  proportions  of 
found  and  the  rules  of  modulation,  it  has  its  principle 
in  harmony  ;  fince  it  is  a  harmonical  analyfis,  which 
exhibits  the  different  gradations  of  the  fcale,  the  chords 
peculiar  to  each  mode,  and  the  laws  of  modulation, 
which  are  the  foie  elements  that  compofe  an  air.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  principle,  the  whole  power  of  melody 
is  limited  to  that  of  pleafing  the  ear  by  agreeable 
founds,  as  the  eye  may  be  pleafed  with  an  agreeable 
affemblage  of  fuitable  colours.  But  when  confidered  as 
an  imitative  art,  by  which  we  may  affeCl  the  mind 
with  various  images,  excite  different  emotions  in  the 
heart,  inflame  or  footh  the  pafiions  ;  by  which,  in  a 
word,  we  produce  different  effeCls  upon  our  moral  fa¬ 
culties,  which  are  not  to  be  effe&uated  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  external  fenfe  alone,  we  muft  explore  another 
principle  for  melody  :  for  in  our  whole  internal  frame 
there  appears  to  be  no  power  upon  which  either  har¬ 
mony  alone,  or  itsneceffary  refults,  can  feize,  to  affeCF 
us  in  fuch  a  manner. 

What  then  is  the  fecond  principle  ?  It  is  as  much 
founded  on  nature  as  the  firft ;  but,  in  order  to  difeover 
its  foundation  in  nature,  it  will  require  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  though  Ampler  obfervation,  and  a  more  exqui- 
fite  degree  of  fenfibility  in  the  obferver.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  fame  which  varies  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
when  we  fpeak,  according  as  we  are  interefted  in 
what  we  fay,  and  according  to  the  different  emo¬ 
tions  which  we  feel  in  exprefiing  it.  It  is  the  accent 
of  languages  which  determines  the  melody  of  every 
nation  ;  it  is  the  accent  which  determines  us  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  emphafis  of  fpcaking  while  we  fing,  and  to 
fpeak  with  more  of  lefs  energy  according  as  the  feu* 


guage  which  we  ufe  is  more  or  lefs  accented.  That  Melody, 
language  whofc  accents  are  the  moft  fenfible,  ought  to  w 

produce,  a  more  pafiionate  and  more  lively  melody  ; 
that  which  has  little  accentuation,  or  none  at  all,  can 
only  produce  a  cold  and  languid  melody,  without  cha¬ 
racter  and  without  expreflion.  Thefe  are  the  true 
principles  :  in  proportion  as  we  depart  from  them, 
when  we  fpeak  of  the  power  of  mufic  upon  the 
human  heart,  we  (hall  become  unintelligible  to  our- 
felves  and  others  ;  our  words  will  be  without  mean¬ 
ing. 

If  mufic  does  not  imprefs  the  foul  with  images  but 
by  melody,  if  from  thence  it  obtains  its  whole  power, 
it  muff  follow,  that  all  mulical  founds  which  are  not 
pleafing  by  themfelves  alone,  however  agreeable  ta 
harmony  they  may  be,  is  not  an  imitative  mufic;  and, 
being  incapable,  even  with  its  moff  beautiful  chords, 
either  to  prefent  the  images  of  things,  or  to  excite  the 
finer  feelings,  very  foon  cloys  the  ear,  and  leaves  al¬ 
ways  the  heart  in  cold  indifference.  It  follows  like- 
wife,  that  notwithftanding  the  parts  which  harmony 
has  introduced,  and  which  the  prefent  tafte  of  mufic 
fo  wantonly  abides,  wherever  two  different  melodies 
are  heard  at  the  fame  time,  they  counteract  each  other, 
and  deftroy  the  effeCls  of  both,  however  beautiful 
each  may  be  when  performed  alone  :  from  whence  it 
may  be  judged  with  what  degree  of  taffe  the  French 
compofers  have  introduced  in  their  operas  the  mifer- 
able  pradice  of  accompanying  one  air  with  another,  as 
well  in  finging,  which  is  the  native  expreflion  of  pa¬ 
thos  and  fentiment,  as  in  inftrumental  performances  ; 
which  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  whimfical  orators  ftiould 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  recite  two  orations  at  the* 
fame  time,  that  the  elegance  of  each  might  derive 
more  force  from  the  other. 

So  much  for  Rouffeau.  The  tranflator,  however, 
has  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  canfes  by  which  national 
melody  is  diverfified  and  characterized,  are  more  pro¬ 
found  and  permanent  than  the  mere  accentuation  of 
language.  This  indeed  may  have  great  influence  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  rhythmus,  and  the  place 
of  empthatic  notes  ;  but  very  little  in  regulating  the 
nature  of  the  emphafis  and  exprefiion  themfelves.  If 
Rouffeau’s  principle  be  true  in  its  full  extent,  he  muft 
of  neceflity  acknowledge,  that  an  air  which  was  never 
fet  or  intended  for  words,  however  melodious,  cannot 
be  imitative;  he  muft  likewife  confefs,  that  what  is 
imitative  in  one  nation  cannot  be  fuch  in  another:  nor 
can  it  be  denied  upon  his  hypothefis,  that  the  recita¬ 
tive,  which  is  formed  upon  the  mode  of  fpeaking,  is 
the  moft  forcible  of  all  melodics  ;  which  is  abfurd,. 

His  other  obfervations  are  at  once  judicious  and  pro¬ 
found.  Though  it  is  impofiible  to  exhibit  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  harmony  by  playing  the  fame  melody 
at  the  fame  time  upon  different  keys,  admitting  thofe 
keys  to  form  among  themfelves  a  perfeCl  chord,  which 
will  of  confequence  preferve  all  the  fubfequent  notes  in 
the  fame  intervals;  yet  this  perfeCl  harmony  would  by 
no  means  be  uniformly  pleafing  to  the  ear.  We  muft 
therefore  of  neceflity  introduce  lefs  perfeCl  chords  to 
vary  andincreafe  the  pleafure,  and  thefe  chords  in  any 
Complex  fyftem  of  mufic  muft  of  neceflity  produce 
diffonances.  It  then  becomes  the  bufinefs  of  the  com- 
pofer  to  be  careful  that  thefe  difeords  may  arile  as  na¬ 
turally  from,  and  return  as  naturally  to  perfeCl  har¬ 
mony. 
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-many  as  poffible.  AH  thefe  caufes  rouft  inevitably  va-  the  Scorpion’s  ftlng 
ry  the  melody  of  the  different  parts ;  but  ftill,  amidft 
all  thefe  difficulties,  the  artift  ought  to  be  jealous  in 
preferving  the  melody  of  each  as  homogeneous  with 
the  others  as  poffible,  that  the  reiult  of  the  whole  may 
be  in  Some  meafure  uniform.  Otherwife,  by  counter¬ 
acting  each  other,  the  parts  will  reciprocally  deftroy 
•the  effeCls  one  of  another. 

MELOE,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infeCts  of  the 
order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennse  are  jointed,  the  lafl 
joint  being  oval ;  the  breafl  is  roundifli  ;  the  elytra  are 
Soft  and  flexible  ;  and  the  head  is  infleCted  and  gib¬ 
bous.  The  infeCts  of  this  genus  are  divided  into  two 
families  ;  one  without  wings,  and  having  tlie  elytra 
fhorter  than  the  abdomen  ;  the  other  winged,  with 
-.elytra  fhorter  than  the  body  and  wholly  covering  the 
wings. — The  moft  remarkable  Species  are,. 

1.  The  profcarabaeus  ;  the  colour  of  which  is  black, 
but  without  brightnefs,  though  intermixed  with  a 
Small  degree  of  purple,  efpecially  towards  the  under 
part  of  the  body.  Its  head,  which  is  large,  is  dotted  ; 
as  is  the  thorax,  which  is  narrower,  round,  and  with¬ 
out  a  margin.  The  elytra  are  as  Soft  as  leather,  fha- 
greened,  and  cover  but  part  of  the  abdomen.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  obliquely  from  the  inner  to 
the  outer  part,  being  fhorter  towards  the  future,  long¬ 
er  on  the  Sides.  There  are  no  wings  under  the  elytra. 

The  abdomen  is  large,  efpecially  that  of  the  female, 
in  which  it  far  exceeds  the  elytra.— This  infe&  makes 
its  abode  on  the  fide  of  wet  roads  and  in  woods.  Its 
food  are  infe&s,  violet  leaves,  and  delicate  herbs. 

There  oozes  from  its  body  a  fat  unCIuous  matter  of 
an  agreeable  fmell.  The  males  are  lefs  than  the  fe¬ 
males, 

2.  The  veficatorius,  or  bliftering  meloe,  is  nine  or 
ten  lines  in  length,  of  a  fhining  green  colour  mixed 
with  azure.  It  multiplies  greatly.  They  are  Some¬ 
times  feen  flying  in  fwarms.  A  naufeous  fmell,  not 
unlike  that  of  mice,  befpeaks  their  approach  ;  which 
fcent  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  them  when  they  are 
fought  for  in  order  to  make  a  provifion.  .  When 
dried,  they  are  fo  light,  that  50  Scarce  weigh  one 
drachm.  They  prey  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  fhrubs, 
and  in  preference  take  to  thofe  of  the  afh  tree.  The 
odorous  particles  exhaled  by  thefe  infeCfs,  are  extreme¬ 
ly  corrofive.  Great  caution  fhould  be  ufed  in  picking 
them  up.  People  have  been  known  to  be  Seized  with 
violent  heat  of  urine,  voiding  of  blood,  for  having 
gathered  a  quantity  of  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
fun  with  their  hands  bare,  or  for  having  fallen  afleep 
under  trees  where  fwarms  of  them  had  fettled.  The 
copulation  of  thefe  infeCls  is  performed  during  the 
moft  intenfe  heat  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  other  Species,  differing  in  Size,  fi¬ 
gure,  and  colour.  Nature  has  apparalled  almoft  all  of 
them  in  a  Splendid  manner.  Green,  azure,  and  gold, 
render  them  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  They  are  moft 
common  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  continent.  In 
this  genus,  as  well  as  in  Some  others,  the  females  court, 
and  in  the  a&  take  the  place  of  the  males.  The  fe¬ 
males  depofite  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  larvae,  which  pafs  through  the  ftate  of  chryfa- 
les  in  order  to  attain  to  that  of  meloes. 

Ujh.  Oil  in  which  infe&s  of  the  jirjl  Species  have  been 
infufed  is  Said  to  be  an  excellent  topical  for  wounds  and 
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„„  __ _  ..  0.  It  enters  alfo  into  the  compofi- 

tion  of  Salve  for  plague  fores.  The  infe&8  bruifed  v'~"“ 
and  mixed  with  oil  or  honey,  LinnseUs  fays,  are  com¬ 
mended  as  a  remedy  in  the  rabies  canina. 

The  fecotid  Species  is  the  cantharis  of  the  {hops  ; 
which,  when  bruifed,  is  univerfally  ufed  as  ~a  blifter¬ 
ing  plafhr.  The  largeft  and  moft  eft’eemed  of  this 
^fort  come  from  Italy.  Cantliarides  are  extremely  acri- 
'monious  :  applied  to  the  fkin,  they  firft  inflame,  and 
afterwards  excoriate  the  part,  railing  a  more  perfe& 
blifter  than  any  of  the  vegetable  acrids,#  and  occasion¬ 
ing  a  more  plentiful  difeharge  of  ferum.  All  the 
bliftering  compofitions  have  cantliarides  for  their  ba¬ 
lls.  The  external  application  of  cantharides  is  often 
followed  by  a  ftrangury,  accompanied  with  thirft  and 
feverifh  heat  :  this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied  by 
Soft  un&uous  or  mucilaginous  liquors  liberally  drank. 

Cantharides  taken  internally  often  occafion  a  dif¬ 
eharge  of  blood  by  urine,  with  exquilite  pain.  If  the 
dofe  is  considerable,  they  feeni  to  inflame  and  exul- 
cerate  the  whole  inteftinal  canal ;  the  ftools  become 
mucous  and  purulent ;  the  breath  fetid  and  cadaver¬ 
ous  ;  intenfe  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  faints,  grows  giddy,  raving  mad,  and  dies.  All 
thefe  terrible  confequences  have  Sometimes  happened 
from  a  few  grains.  Herman  relates,  that  be  has  known 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  inflame  the  kidneys,  and  occafion 
bloody  urine  with  violent  pain.  There  are  neverthe- 
lefs  cafes  in  which  this  ftimulating  fly,  given  in  larger 
dofes,  proves  not  only  Safe,  but  of  lingular  efficacy 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes  that  yield  little  to  medicines 
of  a  milder  clafs.  In  cold  phlegmatic  fiuggifh  habits, 
where  the  vifeera  are  overloaded,  and  the  kidneys  and 
ureters  obftru&ed  with  thick  vifeid  mucous  matter, 
cantharides  have  excellent  effe&s  :  here  the  abounding 
mucus  defends  the  Solids  from  the  acrimony  of  the  fly, 
till  it  is  itfelf  expelled  ;  when  the  medicine  ought  to 
be  difeontinued.  Groenvelt  employed  cantharides 
with  great  fuccefs  in  dropfies,  obftinate  fuppreffions 
of  urine,  and  ulcerations  of  the  bladder  ;  giving  very 
considerable  dofes  made  into  bolufes  with  camphor  ; 
and  interpofing  large  draughts  of  emulfions,  milk,  or 
other  emollient  liquids  :  by  this  means,  the  exceffive 
irritation,  which  they  would  otherwife  have  occafioned, 
was  in  great  meafure  prevented.  The .  camphor  did 
not  perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  this  efle&  as.  is 
generally  imagined,  fince  it  has  no  fenfible  quality 
that  promifes  any  considerable  abatement  of  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  cantharides  :  nitre  would  anfvver  all  that  the 
camphor  is  fuppofed  to  perform  ;  this,  with  milk*  or 
emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  drank  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  are  the  beft  corre&ors.  Cantharides,  in  very 
fmall  dofes,  may  be  given  with  Safety  alfo  in  other 
cafes.  Dr  Mead  obferves,  that  the  obftinate  gleet- 
ings  which  frequently  remain  after  the  cure  of  venereal 
maladies,  and  which  rarely  yield  to  balfamic  medi¬ 
cines,  are  effe&ually  remedied  by  cantharides;  and. 
that  no  one  remedy  is  more  efficacious  in  leprous  dis¬ 
orders  ;  in  which  laft,  proper  purgatives  are  to  be 
occafionally  taken  during  the  ule  of  the  cantharides. 
The  beft  and  fafeft  preparation  of  cantharides  for 
thefe  purpofes,  is  a  fpirituous  tin&ure  ;  and  indeed, 
in  all  cafes,  the  tin&ure  is  far  preferable,  for  internal 
ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are  extra&ed  by  redtitied 
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fpirit  of  wine,  proof  fpirit,  and  water  ;  but  do 
'arife  in  dillillation.  The  watery  and  fpirituous  ex¬ 
tracts  b  lifter  as  freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance  ;  whilit 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral  menftrua  have  per¬ 
formed  their  office,  is  to  the  tafle  infipid,  and  does 
not  in  the  lead  bliiler  or  inflame  the  fkin. 

*  See  Cucu-  MELON,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  cucumis  in 
the  Linn-ean  fyftem.  The  female  flowers  have  no  {la¬ 
mina  or  fummits,  but  have  a  very  large  oval  germen, 
fituated  belaw  the  flower,  which  turns  to  an  oval 
fruit  with  feveral  cells,  filled  with  oval,  acute  pointed, 
compreffed  feeds,  enclofed  in  a  foft  pulp.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  this  fruit  cultivated  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  many  of  them  of  no  value,  fize  being 
regarded  too  much  in  the  markets.  The  Cantaleupe 
melon ,  fo  called  from  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  where  this  fruit  has  been  long  cultivated,  and 
whither  it  was  brought  from  Armenia,  is  in  the  great- 
efl  efteem  among  the  curious  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
Befides  this,  there  are  alfo  the  romana ,  the  fuccado ,  the 
Zatte ,  the  fmall  Portugal  or  dormer ,  and  black  Galloway 
melons,  mod  of  which  are  cultivated  for  an  early  crop. 

The  proper  management  and  culture  of  melons  are 
as  follow  :  the  feeds  fhould  be  procured  from  good 
melons,  of  the  founded  fort  and  highed  flavour,  pro¬ 
duced,  as  fome  have  advifed,  in  a  diftant  garden  ;  for 
if  fown  on  the  place  where  it  was  raifed  and  ripened, 
it  is  very  apt  to  degenerate.  This  feed  fhould  be  kept 
three  years  before  it  is  fown,  but  not  more  than 
fix  ;  and  it  fhould  be  fown  at  two  feafons,  or  if  at 
three  it  will  be  dill  better  :  the  fird  for  the  early 
crop,  to  be  raifed  under  frames,  fhould  be  fown  about 
the  middle  of  February ;  the  fecond,  to  be  raifed  in 
the  fame  manner,  is  to  be  fown  about  the  middle  of 
March  ;  and  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  hand  or 
bell  glades,  or  to  be  covered  with  oil  papers,  fhould 
not  be  fown  till  about  a  week  in  April. 

For  thofe  of  the  fird  feafon,  the  feeds  may  be  fown 
on  the  upper  fide  of  a  cucumber  bed,  if  there  be  any  ; 
or,  a  proper  quantity  of  new  loofe  dung  mud  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  thrown  on  a  heap  to  ferment,  and  turned 
over,  that  it  may  acquire  an  equal  heat ;  and  the  plants 
mud  be  raifed  and  managed  like  cucumbers,  until  they 
are  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  beds  or 
ridges,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  fhould  be  placed 
’*  in  a  warm  fituation,  fo  that  they  may  be  defended 
from  all  cold  and  ftrong-  winds,  and  enclofed  in  a  good 
reed  fence.  In  preparing  the  earth  for  thefe  plants, 
the  Dutch  and  German  gardeners  form  a  mixture  of 
a  third  part  of  hazel  loam,  a  third  part  of  the  fcour- 
ing  of  ditches  and  ponds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
very  rotten  dung  ;  which  they  mix  up  at  lead  one, 
and  often  two  years,  before  they  make  ufe  of  it,  fre¬ 
quently  turning  it  over,  fo  that  the  parts  may  be  well 
incorporated  ;  but  the  compod  in  which  Mr  Miller 
has  found  melon  plants  to  fucceed  bed  in  England  is 
two-thirds  of  frefh  gentle  loam,  and  one-third  of  rot¬ 
ten  neats  dung  :  if  thefe  are  mixed  together  one 
year  before  it  is  wanted,  fo  as  to  have  the  benefit  of 
a  winter’s  frod  and  fummer’s  heat,  obferving  to  turn 
it  over  often,  and  never  fuffering  weeds  to  grow  upon 
it,  this  will  be  found  equal  to  any  compod  whatever. 
Before  the  plants  appear,  there  fhould  be  a  quantity 
of  new  dung  thrown  in  a  heap,  allowing  about  15 
wheelbarrows  full  to  each  light ;  which  mud  be  turned 
over  two  or  three  times,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  will  be 
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fit  for  ufe  ;  when  the  trench  mud  be  dug  to  receive 
the  dung  where  the  bed  is  defigned  to  be  made,  whi< 
in  a  dry  ground  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  deep.  The  frames  fhould  then  be 
placed  over  the  bed  to  keep  out  the  wet  ;  but  no 
earth  fhould  be  laid  upon  it  for  three  or  four  days, 
till  it  is  found  of  a  proper  temperature  of  heat.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  earth  may  be  laid  upon  it,  about 
two  inches  thick,  except  in  the  middle  of  each  light, 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  placed,  which  mud  be 
raifed  into  a  hill  15  inches  high  or  more,  terminating 
in  a  flat  cone  :  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  eartli  is 
put  011  the  bed,  it  will  be  of  a  proper  temper  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plants  ;  which  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up 
with  a  trowel,  fo  as  to  preferve  all  the  fibres  of  their 
roots  ;  or  if  the  beds  cannot  be  ready  for  them  in 
time,  foon  after  the  third  or  rough  leaf  is  put  out, 
it  will  be  a  good  method  to  put  each  plant  into  a 
fmall  pot  while  they  are  young,  and  thefe  may  be 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  where  they  were  raifed,  or 
in  a  cucumber  bed,  where  there  is  room  ;  and  when 
the  bed  is  ready,  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  with  the  whole  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots  ; 
and  this  is  the  bed  method  for  the  Cantaleupe  melon. 
When  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
they  fhould  be  gently  watered  once  or  twice,  till  they 
have  taken  good  root  ;  and  when  they  are  well  fixed 
in  the  new  beds,  a  greater  quantity  of  earth  fhould 
be  laid  on  the  beds,  preffed  down  as  clofe  as  pofiible, 
and  raifed  at  lead  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  upon  the  dung 
all  over  the  bed  ;  obferving  alfo  to  raife  the  frames, 
that  the  glaftbs  may  not  be  too  near  the  plants,  led 
the  fun  fhould  fcorcli  them.  When  the  plants  have 
four  leaves,  the  top  of  the  plants  fhould  be  pinched 
off  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  that  they  may  put 
out  lateral  branches  for  producing  the  fruit  ;  and  when 
two  or  more  of  thefe  lateral  fhoots  are  produced,  they 
muff  alfo  be  pinched  to  force  out  more.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  beds  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  except  that  melons  require  more  air  and  very 
little  water.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  fpread 
over  the  bed,  and  reach  to  the  frames,  when  the  alleys 
between  the  beds  fhould  be  dug  out  ;  or  in  cafe  of 
one  bed,  a  trench  fhould  be  made  on  each  fide  about 
four  feet  wide,  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  bed  ; 
and  hot  dung  wheeled  in  for  a  lining,  to  the  fame 
height  as  the  dung  of  the  bed  ;  this  fhould  be  trodden 
down  clofe,  and  covered  with  the  fame  earth  that  was 
laid  on  the  bed,  to  the  tbicknefs  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  more,  treading  it  down  as  clofe  as  pofiible.  In 
this  way  the  bed  will  be  extended  to  the  width  of  ij. 
feet,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  fpread  quite 
through  it  ;  and  the  beds  will  alfo  require  a  'frefii 
warmth,  which  wall  be  of  great  fervice  in  fetting  of 
the  fruit.  When  the  vines  have  extended  fo  as  to  fill 
the  frames,  and  want  more  room,  the  frames  fhould 
be  raifed  up  with  bricks  about  three  inches  high*  to 
admit  the  fhoots  of  the  vines  to  run  out  under  them. 
When  the  fruit  appears,  the  vines  fliould  be  carefully 
looked  over  three  times  a-week  ;  and  one  fliould  be 
chofen  upon  each  runner  that  is  fituated  neareft  the 
ftem,  having  the  largeft  footftalk,  and  appearing  to 
be  the  ftrongeff  fruit  ;  then  pinch  off  all  the  other  fruit 
which  may  appear  upon  the  fame  runner,  and  pinch 
off  the  end  of  the  runner  at  the  third  joint  above  the 
fruit  ;  and  if  the  runner  is  gently  pinched  at  the  next 
3  &  joint 
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Melon,  joint  above  the  fruit,  itwill  Hop  the  fap  and  fetthe  fruit 
"'There  is  alfo  another  method  p raft i fed  by  fome  gar¬ 
deners  to  fet  this  fruit,  which  is  the  taking  off  fome 
of  the  male  flowers,  whofe  farina  is  juft  ripe  and  fit 
for  the  purpofe,  laying  them  over  the  female  fruit, 
and  gently  ftriking  with  the  nails  the  male  flowers,  to 
lhake  the  farina  into  the  female  flowers  ;  whereby 
they  are  impregnated,  and  the  fruit  will  foon  after 
fwell,  and  manifeft  vifible  figns  of  being  perfectly  fet  ; 
fo  that  where  the  plants  are  under  frames,  and  the 
wind  excluded  from  them,  which  is  wanted  to  convey 
the  farina  from  the  male  to  the  female  flowers,  this 
practice  may  be  very  neceflary.  The  glades  of  the 
hot-bed  fhould  alfo  be  raifed  high,  to  admit  a  large 
(hare  of  air  to  the  plants,  otherwife  the  fruit  will  not 
fet ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  warm,  the 
glafles  may  be  frequently  drawn  off,  efpecially  in  an 
evening,  to  receive  the  dews,  provided  there  is  little 
wind  itirring :  but  they  fhould  not  remain  oft  the 
whole  night,  left  the  cold  fhould  prove  too  great. 
When  the  plants  have  extended  themfelves  from  under 
the  frames,  in  cold  weather  their  extremities  fhould  be 
covered  every  night  with  mats,  and  the  plants  fhould 
be  watered  once  in  a  week  in  dry  warm  weather,  in 
the  alleys  between  the  beds. 

For  thofe  melons  that  are  raifed  under  bell  or  hand 
glaffes,  the  plants  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  manner  a  - 
ready  dire&ed;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  in  a 
forward  feafon,  the  beds  may  be  made.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hot  dung  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided,  allowing  eight  or  nine  good  wheelbarrows  of 
dung  to  each  glafs.  For  one  bed  extended  in  length, 
the  trench  fhould  be  cut  out  three-one-half  feet  wide, 
and  of  fuch  a  length,  that  the  glafTes  may  not  be  placed 
nearer  than  four  feet  to  each  other  :  in  digging  the 
trench,  it  fhould  be  fo  iituated,  as  to  allow  for^  the 
widening  of  the  bed  three  or  four  feet  on  each  iule; 
the  depth  muft  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  and 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  the  bed’s  being  injured  by 
the  wet,  the  lower  it  is  made  the  better.  Vt  hen  the 
dung,  prepared  as  before,  is^laid  on  the  bed,  there 
fhould  be  a  hill  for  each  plant,  one  foot  and  a  had 
high,  and  the  other  part  need  not  be  covered  more 
than  four  inches  thick  ;  the  glafTes  fhould  then  be  pla¬ 
ced  over  the  hills,  and  in  two  or  three  days  after  the 
beds  are  made  they  will  be  fit  for  receiving  the 
plants,  which  fhould  be  removed  in  the  manner  alrea¬ 
dy  directed.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  watered  at  hrft, 
to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  fhaded  every 
dav,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  and  if  the  nights 
prove  cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  glafTes  with 
mats,  in  order  to  preferve  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  It 
feveral  beds  are  made,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  eight 
feet  diftance  from  each  other.  When  the  plants  have 
taken  good  root,  their  tops  muft  be  pinched  off,  and 
the  pruning  muft  be  the  fame  as  for  thofe  unc  er 
frames.  In  the  day-time,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
the  glafTes  fhould  be  raifed  on  the  oppofite  fide  to 
the  wind,  to  admit  frefli  air  to  the  plants  ;  and  w.ren 
they  reach  the  fides  of  the  glafTes,  in  favourable  wea¬ 
ther  the  glafTes  muft  be  fet  up  on  three  bricks,  that 
the  vines  may  have  room  to  run  out  under  them  ;  but 
when  this  is  done,  the  beds  fhould  be  covered  all  over 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and  a  half,  and 
trod  down  as  clofe  as  pofiible ;  and  in  cold  nights, 


the  beds  fhould  be  covered  with  mats.  And  as  the  Melon, 
vines  of  the  Cantaleupe  melons  cannot  bear  wet  with-'  *r_ " 
out  injury,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  arch  the  beds  over 
with  props  to  fupport  the  mats,  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  covering  at  all  times  when  they  require  it. 

If  the  weather  fhould  prove  cold,  hot  dung  may  be 
laid  to  thefe  beds  in  the  manner  direfted  for  thofe  un¬ 
der  frames.  Some  have  lately  raifed  their  melons 
with  coniiderable  fuccefs  under  oiled  paper;  but  great 
care  muft  be  taken  not  to  keep  thefe  coverings  too 
clofe  over  them.  And  Miller  advifes  to  bring  up  the 
plants  under  hand  or  bell  glafTes,  till  they  begin  to 
extend  themfelves  under  the  glafTes,  and  then,  inftead 
of  the  covering  of  mats,  to  put  over  them  the  paper 
done  over  with  linfeed  oil.  . 

The  farther  management  of  melons,  after  their  fruit 
is  fet,  is  to  keep  pulling  off  all  the  fuperfluous  fruit, 
and  to  pinch  off  all  weak  runners  ;  and  alfo  to  turn 
the  fruit  gently  twice  a-week,  that  each  fide  may  have 
equal  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air.  When  the  fiuit  is 
fully  grown,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  cut  it  at  a  pro¬ 
per  time  ;  for  if  it  is  left  a  few  hours  upon  the  vines, 
it  will  lofe  much  of  its  delicacy  ;  therefore  the  vines 
fhould  be  looked  over  at  leaft  twice  in  a  day  ;  and  ;i 
the  fruit  intended  for  the  table  is  cut  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  fun  has  warmed  it,  it  will  be 
much  better  flavoured  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  neceffary  to 
cut  any  afterwards,  it  fhould  be  put  into  cold  fpring 
water  or  ice  to  cool  it,  before  it  is  brought  to  table  ; 
and  that  cut  in  the  morning  fhould  be  kept  in  the  cool- 
eft  place  till  it  is  ufed.  The  figns  of  tins  fruit  s  ma- 
turity  are,  its  beginning  to  crack  near  the  footitalk, 
and  its  beginning  to  imell,  which  never  fail  :  but 
the  Cantaleupe  melons  feldom  change  their  colour 

till  they  are  too  ripe.  t  ,  .  „  . 

Mr  Reynolds  has  communicated  to  the  bociety  of 
Arts  the  following  method  of  railing  melons  without 
earth,  dung,  or  water.  About  a  month  before  the 
feeds  are  fown,  he  prepares  a  bed  of  caft-off  tanner  s 
bark,  four  feet  deep,  fix  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  in 
length  :  this  he  covers  with  four  lights,  fo  as  not  to 
admit  rain  or  water.  March  (he  fays)  is  a  proper 
feafon  for  this  purpofe.  When  the  bed  becomes 
warm,  which  generally  happens  in  about  20  days,  a 
few  melon  feeds  are  put  into  warm  milk  in  an  earthen 
veffel,  which  is  preffed  dawn  into  tire  bark-bed,  where 
it  remains  36  hours,  in.  order  to  promote  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  feeds.  Then,  at  equal  diftances,  he  di- 
reds  to  open  four  holes  in  the  bed,  each  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  five  inches  deep;  having  in  readinefs 
about  a  peck  of  pounded  bark,  like  faw-dntt,  fome  oi 
it  to  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  boles,  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  three  inches  :  on  this  bark  fome  of  the  feeds 
are  to  be  placed,  and  preffed  down  with  the  fingers  ; 
then  the  feeds  are  to  be  covered  with  two  inches  more 
of  the  powdered  bark,  preffmg  the  whole  down  wit.i 
the  hand.  When  the  plants  are  advanced  to  a  pro¬ 
per  fi7.e,  the  belt  are  chofen  and  the  others  caff  away  ; 
thofe  that  ate  referred  are  ordered  to  be  F°PeJ  Y 
pruned,  and  to  have  as  much  warm,  air  as  poffible  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer.  In  this  way  (he  fays)  he  has  raif¬ 
ed  as  good  melons  as  can.  be  dehred. 

When  a  melon  is  perfectly  fine,  it  is  full,  without 
anv  vacuity:  this  is  known  by  knocking  upon  it;  and 

when  cut,  the  fleflt  muft  be  dry,  no  water  running 

out  j 
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Melon.  outj  only  a  little  dew,  which  is  to  be  of  a  fine  red  co- 
lour.  Large  melons  are  not  to  be  coveted,  but  firm 
and  well  flavoured  ones.  Our  gardeners  who  raife  me¬ 
lons  for  fale,  fow  the  feeds  of  the  larger  rather  than 
the  good  kinds,  and  they  increafe  the  fize  of  thefe  by 
much  watering  the  roots  ;  but  this  fpoils  the  tade. 
Some  of  the  French  raife  at  this  time  particularly  fine 
melons,  by  a  method  kept  as  a  fecret,  but  which  we 
find,  on  a  drift  inquiry,  is  no  other  than  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Mr  Quintiny’s  of  that  nation,  publifhed  near  So 
years  ago  in  our  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

The  melons  particularly  proper  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner,  are  thofe  which  have  a  thin  and  fomewhat 
embroidered  fkin,  not  divided  by  ribs,  and  have  a  red 
pulp,  dry  and  melting  on  the  tongue,  not  mealy,  and 
of  a  high  flavour.  Thefe  are  what  fucceed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method,  and  are  greatly  improved  in  fize  and 
flavour  by  it. 

When  the  feeds  of  this  melon  are  plaeed  in  the 
ground,  the  fird  thing  that  appears  is  a  pair  of  femi- 
nal  leaves,  or  ears ,  as  the  gardeners  call  them.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  leaves  there  (hoots,  fome  days  after, 
a  leaf  called  the  frjl  leaf  or  knot  ;  and  out  of  the  fame 
place,  after  fome  days  more,  there  (hoots  another  leaf, 
called  the  fecontl  knot .  Out  of  the  midd  of  this  (lalk 
of  the  fecond  knot,  there  (hoots  a  third  knot  ;  this 
third  knot  mud  be  cut  off  at  its  infertion,  without 
hurting  the  branch  of  the  fecond  knot  from  whence 
it  grows.  Out  of  this  place  there  will  grow,  after 
this  cutting,  a  branch,  which  will  be  what  the  garden¬ 
ers  call  the  frjl  arm  ;  and  this  arm  will,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firfl  plant,  (hoot  out,  firfl:  one,  then  a 
fecond,  and  then  a  third  knot  ;  this  third  knot  mud 
„  be  cut  again  as  before,  and  thus  the  third  knots  are  all 
along  to  be  cut  off,  and  arms  or  branches  will  grow 
up  in  the  places  of  them  all  the  way  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firfl  ;  and  it  is  at  thofe  arms  thatvthe 
melons  will  be  produced,  and  they  will  be  always 
good,  if  the  foot  or  root  be  well  nourifhed  in  good 
earth,  and  cherifhed  by  a  good  hot-bed  and  the  fun. 
The  foot  of  the  melon  inuft  never  be  fuffered  to  pafs 
into  the  dung,  and  the  earth  rnufl  not  be  watered  but 
moderately,  when  it  is  feen  to  grow  too  dry ;  but  in 
this  cafe,  it  mud  be  moderately  moillened  in  time, 
led  the  (hoot  fuffer  by  it.  Twice  or  thrice  a-week 
is  often  enough  to  water  in  the  dried  weather,  and 
this  mud  always  be  done  about  funfet  ;  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  fun  is  too  violent,  the  melons  mud  be  co¬ 
vered  with  draw  mats  from  1 1  in  the  morning  to  a  - 
bout  two  in  the  afternoon.  When  it  rains  much,  the 
melons  mud  alfo  be  covered,  led  it  hurt  them  by 

too  much  moidure.  (Philofoph.  Tranf.  N°  45.) - 

If  the  root  produce  too  many  branches,  the  weak- 
ed  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  only  three  or  four  left ;  and 
thofe  which  are  left  are  to  be  fuch  as  have  their  knots 
clofed  to  one  another.  When  the  plants  are  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  feed-bed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
dand,  if  they  are  very  drong,  they  fhould  be  planted 
fingle  ;  but  if  other  wife,  two  are  to  be  fet  in  each 
hole. 

When  they  are  planted  fingle,  the  two  branches, 
which  always  grow  on  eaqh  fide  from  the  bafe  of  the 
feed  leaves,  are  to  be  left  on  ;  but  when  two  plants  are 
^et  together,  thefe  branches  are  to  be  cut  off,  other- 
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wife  all  the  branches  will  be  too  numerous,  and  they 
will  entangle  and  fpoil  one  another. 

When  the  melons  are  knit,  two  of  them  only  are 
to  be  left  upon  each  foot,  choofing  thofe  which  are 
bed  placed,  and  next  to  the  fird  and  principal  dalk, 
that  is,  to  the  heart  of  the  foot.  None  but  fair  fruits 
are  to  be  left,  and  fuch  as  have  a  thick  and  (hort  tail ; 
and  the  foot  of  the  melon  mud  be  (hort,  well  truffed, 
and  not  far  didant  from  the  ground.  Melons  of  a 
long  dem,  and  having  the  dalk  of  the  leaf  too  long 
and  (lender,  are  never  vigorous.  All  the  fuperfluous 
branches  mud  be  cut  off  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
(hoot  out.  There  fometimes  (hoots  out  a  branch  more 
than  is  here  mentioned,  between  the  two  feed  leaves 
or  ears.  If  this  is  drong  and  vigorous,  it  is  to  be  kept 
on,  but  if  weakly,  it  is  bed  to  take  it  off,  for  it  will 
never  bear  good  fruit. 

Water  Melon .  See  Anguria. 

MELOS,  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  between  Crete 
and  Peloponnefus,  about  24  miles  from  Scyllaeum.  It 
is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  an  oblong 
figure.  It  enjoyed  its  independence  for  above  700 
years  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  This 
ifland  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Lacedemonian  colo¬ 
ny,  ill  6  years  before  the  Chridian  era.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  inhabitants  refufed  to  join  the  red  of  the 
iflands  and  the  Athenians  againd  the  Peloponnefians. 
This  refufal  was  feverely  puniflied.  The  Athenians 
took  Melos,  and  put  to  the  fword  all  fuch  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms.  The  women  and  children  were  made 
(laves,  and  the  ifland  left  defolate.  An  Athenian  co¬ 
lony  repeopled  it,  till  Lyfander  reconquered  it  and 
re-edabli(hed  the  original  inhabitants  in  their  poffef- 
fions. 

MELOTHRIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  34th  order,  Cucurbitacex .  The  calyx  is  quinque- 
fid  ;  the  corolla  campanulated  and  mortopetalous  ;  the 
berry  trilocular  and  monofpermous.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  pendula,  a  native  of  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  alfo  many  of  the  American  iflands.  The 
plants  llrike  out  roots  at  every  joint,  which  fader* 
themfelves  into  the  ground,  by  which  means  their 
dalks  extend  to  a  great  didance  each  way.  The 
flowers  are  very  fmall,  in  (hape  like  thofe  of  the  me¬ 
lon,  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour.  The  fruit  in  the  Wed 
Indies  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  pea,  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  changes  to  black  when  ripe  ;  thefe  are  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  fometimes  pickled  when  they  are  green.  In 
Britain  the  fruit  are  much  finaller,  and  are  fo  hidden 
by  the  leaves  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  them.  The 
plants  are  too  tender  to  be  reared  in  this  country  with¬ 
out  artificial  heat. 

MELPOMENE  (fab.  hid.),  one  of  the  mufes, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided 
over  tragedy.  Horace  has  addrefled  the  fined  of  his 
odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patronefs  of  lyric  poetry.  She 
was  generally  reprefented  as  a  young  woman  with  a 
ferious  countenance.  Her  garments  were  fplendid; 
(he  wore  a  bufkin,  and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  a  feeptre  and  crown. 

MELROSE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Selkirk,  and  on  the  confines  of  Tweedale, 
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feated  on  the  fouth  fids  of  the  river  Tweed  ;  with  an 
ancient  abbey,  now  in  ruins.  W.  Long.  2.  32.  N. 
Lat.  55.  32. 

This  abbey  was  founded  by  King  David  I.  in 
1136.  He  peopled  it  with  Ciftertians  brought  from 
Rivale  abbey  in  Yorkfhire,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  the  reformation  James  Douglas  was 
appointed  commendator,  who  took  down  much  of  the 
building,  in  order  to  furnifh  materials  for  a  large  houfe 
to  himfelf,  which  dill  remains,  and  is  dated  1590. 
Nothing  is  left  of  the  abbey  excepting  a  part  of  the 
cloider  walls  elegantly  carved  ;  but  the  ruins  of  the 
church  are  of  moil  uncommon  beauty.  Part  is  at 
prefent  ufed  for  divine  fervice,  the  red  uncovered  ; 
but  every  part  does  great  honour  to  the  architect. — 
Alexander  II.  was  buried  beneath  the  great  altar,  and 
it  is  alfo  the  place  of  interment  of  the  Douglafes 
and  other  potent  families. — Its  fituation  is  extremely 
pleafant. 

MELT  of  fishes.  In  the  melt  of  a  living  cod 
there  are  fuch  numbers  of  thofe  animalcules  faid  to  be 
found  in  the  femen  of  all  male  animals,  that  in  a  drop 
of  its  juice  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  fand,  there  are 
contained  more  than  10,000  of  them  ;  and  conlidering 
how  many  fuch  quantities  there  are  in  the  whole  melt 
of  one  fuch  fifh,  it  is  not  incredible,  that  thefe  are 
more  animals  in  one  melt  of  it  than  ther&  are 
living  men  at  one  time  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
However  ft  range  and  romantic  fuch  a  conje&ure 
mud  appear,  a  ferious  confideration  and  calculation 
will  make  it  appear  very  plain.  '  An  hundred  fuch 
grains  of  fand  as  thofe  juft:  mentioned  will  make 
about  an  inch  in  length  ;  therefore  in  a  cubic  inch 
there  will  be  a  million  of  fuch  fands  ;  and  if  there 
be  10,000  animals  in  each  of  thofe  quantities,  there 
mult  be  in  the  whole  150,000  millions,  which  is 
a  number  vaftly  exceeding  that  of  mankind,  even  fup- 
pofmg  the  whole  as  populous  as  Holland. 

MELTING* cone,  in  efiaying,  an  hollow  cone  of 
brafs  or  cad  iron,  into  which  melted  metalline  fub- 
dances  are  thrown,  in  order  to  free  them  from  their 
Icons’.  When  a  fmall  quantity  of  matter  is  melted, 
it  will  be  fuflicient  to  rub  the  infide  of  the  cone  with 
greafe  ;  but  when  the  quantity  is  very  large,  Spe¬ 
cially  if  it  contains  any  thing  fnlphureous,  this  caution 
of  tallowing  the  moulds  is  not  iufficient.  In  this  cafe 
the  effayer  has  recourfe  to  a  lute  redueed  to  thin  pap 
with  water,  which  effe&ually  prevents  any  injury  to 
the  cone. 

MELTON  Moubray,  a  town  of  Leicederftiire, 
108  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  large  well  built  place, 
in  a  fertile  foil ;  with  a  market  on  Tuefday,  the  mod 
confiderable  for  cattle  of  any  in  this  part  of  the  iftand. 
It  is  almod  encompafled  with  a  little  river  called  the 
Eye>  over  which  it  has  two  fine  bridges  ;  and  has  a 
large  handfome  church,  with  a  free  fchool.  Here  are 
frequent  horfe  races,  and  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

MELVIL  (Sir  James),  defeended  from  an  honour¬ 
able  Scots  family,  being  the  third  fon  of  the  laird  of 
Naeth,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  went  to  France  very  young,  in  the  capacity,  of 
page  to  Queen  Mary,  then  married  to  the  dauphin  ; 
end  on  the  death  of  her  hufband,  followed  her  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  made  gentleman  01  her  chain  - 
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ber,  and  admitted  a  privy  counfellor.  She  employed  Members 
him  in  her  mod  important  concerns,  till  her  unhappy  II 
confinement  in  Lochleven,  all  which  he  difeharged 
with  the  utmod  fidelity  ;  and,  from  his  own  accounts, 
there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that,  had  fhe  taken  his 
advice,  fhe  might  have  avoided  many  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes.  When  fhe  was  prifoner  in  England,  fhe  re¬ 
commended  him  ftrongly  to  her  fon  James  ;  with 
whom  he  continued  in  favour  and  employment  until 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  James  would  then  have 
taken  him  to  England  ;  but  Melvil,  now  grown  old, 
was  defirous  of  retiring  from  bufinefs,  and  in  his  re¬ 
tirement  he  drew  up  the  memoirs  of  his  pad  life  for 
the  ufe  of  his  fon.  Thefe  Memoirs  were  accidentally 
found  in  Edinburgh  cadle  in  the  year  1660,  though 
nobody  knew  how  they  came  to  be  depofited  there  $■ 
and  were,  pubiifhed  in  folio  in  1683. 

MEMBERS,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior  parts,  arif- 
ing  from  the  trunk  or  body  of  an  animal,  like  the 
boughs  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Member,  in  archite&urc,  denotes  any  part  of  a 
building  ;  as  a  frieze,  cornice,  or  the  like. 

Member  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  moulding. 

Member,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  the  parts  of  a 
period  or  fentence. 

Member,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  fomc  particular  or¬ 
der  or  rank  in  a  date  or  government :  thus  we  fay? 

“  member  of  a  corporation,  member  of  parliament, 
member  of  the  council,”  &c. 

MEMBRANE,  Membrana,  in  anatomy,  afimilar 
part  of  an  animal  body  ;  being  a  thin,  white,  flexible, 
expanded  Ikin,  formed  of  feveral  forts  of  fibres  inter¬ 
woven  together,  and  ferving  to  cover  or  wrap  up 
certain  parts  of  the  body.  See  Anatomy  pajfnn. 

MEMEL,  or  Me  mm  el  ;  a  town  of  Pruffta,  lituat- 
ed  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Curifche  Haf, 
an  inlet  of  the  fea  about  70  miles  in  length,  which 
is  here  joined  to  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  drait. — It  is 
an  ill  built  town,  with  narrow  dirty  drects  ;  but  re¬ 
markable  for  its  extenfive  commerce,  being  provided 
with  the  fined  harbour  in  the  Baltic.  In  1784,  996 
(hips,  amongd  which  were  500  Englifh,  arrived  .here. 

The  imports  chiefly  are,  fait,  iron,  and  falted  herrings  ; 
the  exports,  which  greatly  exceed  the  imports,  are  am¬ 
ber,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  particularly  timber.  An  Eng¬ 
lifh  conful  refides  here.  The  trade  is  daily  increafing, 
on  account  of  the  high  duties  which  the  court  of  Ruf- 
fia  has  laid  on  the  imports  of  Riga, 

MEMNON  (fab.  hid.),  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  fon 
of  Tithonus  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  of 
10,000  men  to  affid  his  uncle  Priam,  during  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war.  He  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  killed 
Antilochus,  Nedor’s  fon.  The  aged  father  challeng¬ 
ed  the  Ethiopian  monarch  ;  but  Memnon  refufed  it 
011  account  of  the  venerable  age  of  Nedor,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  that  of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  the  com¬ 
bat,  in  the  fight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies. 
Aurora  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant  her  fon  fuch  honours 
as  might  didinguifh  him  from  other  mortals..  The 
god  confented  ;  and  immediately  a  numerous  flight  of 
birds  i filled  from  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  body 
was  laid, and  dividingthemfelvesintotwofeparatebodics, 
fought  with  fuch  fury,  that  above  half  of  them  fell  down 

in  the  fire  as  vi&ims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  Memnon. 

Tr.  ef  e 
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Memnon  Thefe  birds  were  called  Memnonides  ;  and  it  has  been 
II  obferved  by  feme  of  the  ancients,  that  they  never 
Memory,  t0  retUrn  yearly  to  the  tomb  of  Memnon  in 

v  Troas,  and  repeat  the  fame  bloody  engagement  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  hero  from  whom  they  received  their  name. 
The  Ethiopians  or  Egyptians,  over  whom  Memnon 
reigned,  eredfted  a  celebrated  ftatue  to  the  honour  of 
their  monarch.  This  ftatue  had  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
perty  of  uttering  a  melodious  found  every  day  at  fun- 
rifing,  like  that  which  is  heard  at  the  breaking  of 
the  llring  of  a  harp  when  it  is  wound  up.  This  was 
effe&ed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  when  they  fell  upon 
it.  At  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  and  in  the  night,  the 
found  was  lugubrious.  This  is  fupported  by  the  tefti- 
ttiony  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  confeflcs  him- 
felf  ignorant  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  bafis  of 
the  ftatue,  or  the  people  that  were  then  around  it. 
This  celebrated  ftatue  was  difmantled  by  order  of 
Cambyfes  when  he  conquered  Egypt ;  and  its  ruins 
ftill  aftonifh  modern  travellers  by  their  grandeur  and 
beauty. 

Memnon  of  Rhodes ,  one  of  the  generals  of  Darius 
king  of  Perfia,  advifed  that  prince  to  lay  wafte  the 
country,  in  order  to  deprive  Alexander  the  Great’s 
army  of  fupport,  and  afterwards  to  attack  Macedon  ; 
but  this  counfel  was  difapproved  by  Darius’s  other 
generals.  Memnon  behaved  at  the  paifage  of  the 
Granicus  like  an  experienced  general.  He  after¬ 
wards  defended  the  city  of  Miletum  with  great  cou¬ 
rage  ;  feized  the  iflands  of  Chio  and  Lefbos  ;  fpread 
terror  throughout  all  Greece  ;  and  would  have  put  a 
flop  to  the  conqueftsof  Alexander,  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  by  death.  Barfina,  Memnon’s  widow,  was 
taken  prifoner  with  Darius’s  wife,  and  Alexander  had 
a  fon  by  her  named  Hercules . 

MEMOIRS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies  of 
hiftory,  written  by  perfons  who  had  fome  fhare  in  the 
tranfadlions  they  relate  ;  anfwering  to  what  the  Ro¬ 
mans  called  Commentarii. — The  journals  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  literary  fociety,  or  a  colledlion  of  matters 
tranfa&ed  therein,  are  likewife  called  Memoirs . 

MEMORY,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  prefent:? 
to  us  ideas  or  notions  of  what  is  paft,  accompanied 
with  a  perfuafion  that  the  things  themfelves  were  for¬ 
merly  real  and  prefent.  What  we  diflindlly  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  perceived,  we  as  firmly  believe  to  have 
happened,  as  what  is  now  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

The  opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  the  means 
by  which  the  mind  retains  the  ideas  of  paft  obje&s, 
and  how  thofe  ideas  cany  with  them  evidence  of  their 
obje&s  having  been  actually  perceived,  fhall  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in  another  place  :  (fee  Metaphysics, 
Part  I*  chap,  ii.)  At  prefent  we  (hall  throw  together 
fome  obfervations  on  the  Memory,  which,  being  of  a 
practical  rather  than  of  a  fpeculative  nature,  cannot 
be  admitted  into  the  article  where  the  nature  of  the 
faculty  itfelf  is  difcufTed. 

{<  When  we  remember  with  little  or  no  effort,  it  is 
called  remembrance  fimply,  or  memory ,  and  fometimes 
*  Beattie  j  pajpve  memory  *.  When  we  endeavour  to  remember 
Elements  what  does  not  immediately  (and  as  it  were)  of  itfelf 
°sJen occur>  it  is  called  active  memory ,  or  recollection.  A  rea¬ 
dy  recolle&ion  of  our  knowledge,  at  the  moment 
when  we  have  occafion  for  it,  is  a  talent  of  the  great- 
eft  importance.  The  man  poffeffed  of  it  feldom  fails 


to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  whatever  fort  of  bufinefs  he  Memory, 
may  be  engaged.”  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  when  the 
power  of  retention  is  weak,  all  attempts  at  eminence 
of  knowledge  mull  be  vain  ;  for  “  memory  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  fundamental  power  f ,  without  which  there  f  letter, 
could  be  no  other  intelle&ual  operation.  Judgment 
and  ratiocination  fuppofe  fomething  already  known, 
and  draw  their  decifions  only  from  experience.  Ima¬ 
gination  felcdls  ideas  from  the  treafures  of  remem¬ 
brance,  and  produces  novelty  only  by  varied  combina¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  even  form  conjectures  of  diftant, 
or  anticipations  of  future,  events,  but  by  concluding 
what  is  pofiible  from  what  is  paft.” 

Of  a  faculty  fo  important,  many  rules  have  been 
given  for  the  regulation  and  improvement ;  of  which 
the  firft  is,  that  lie  who  wifhes  to  have  a  clear  and  di-  • 
ftin6l  remembrance,  fhould  be  temperate  with  refped 
to  eating,  drinking,  and  fteep.  The  memory  depends 
very  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain  ;  and  therefore 
whatever  is  hurtful  to  the  latter,  mtift  be  prejudicial 
to  the  former.  Too  much  fleep  clouds  the  brain,  and 
too  little  overheats  it  ;  therefore  cither  of  thefe  ex¬ 
tremes  muft  of  courfe  hurt  the  memory,  and  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  Intemperance  of  all  kinds, 
and  excefs  of  paftion,  have  the  fame  ill  effects  ;  fo  that 
we  rarely  meet  with  an  intemperate  perfon  wliofe  me¬ 
mory  is  at  once  clear  and  tenacious. . 

“  The  livelieft  remembrance  is  not  fo  vivid  as  the 
fenfation  that  produced  it  £  ;  and  ideas  of  memory  do  f  Beattie's 
often,  but  not  always,  decay  more  and  more,  as  the  Elements, 
original  fenfation  becomes  more  and  more  remote  in^^an^ 
time.  Thofe'  feiifations  and  thofe  thoughts  have  a 
chance  to  be  long  remembered  which  are  lively  at 
firft;  and  thofe  are  likely  to  be  moft  lively  which  are 
moft  attended  to,  or  which  are  accompanied  with 
pleafure  or  pain,  with  wonder,  furprife,  curiofity,  mer¬ 
riment,  and  other  lively  paflions;  The  art  of  memo¬ 
ry,  therefore,  is  little  more  than  the  art  of  attention.. 

What  we  wifh  to  remember  we  fhould  attend  to,  fo 
as  to  underftand  it  perfectly,  fixing  our  view  particu¬ 
larly  upon  its  importance  or  lingular  nature,  tlikt  it 
may  raife  within  11s  fome  of  the  paffions  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Wc  fhould  alfo  difengage  our  minds  from  all 
other  tilings,  that  we  may  attend  more  efte£tually  to  • 
the  object  which  we  wifh  to  remember.  No  man  will 
read  with  much  advantage  who  is  not  able  at  pleafure 
to  evacuate  his  mind,  or  who  brings  not  to  his  author 
an  intellect  defecated  and  pure,  neither  turbid  with 
care,  nor  agitated  with  pleafure.  If  the  repofitories 
of  thought  are  already  full,  what  can  they  receive  ? 

If  the  mind  is  employed  on  the  paft  or  the  future,  the 
book  will  be  held  before  the  eyes  in  vain. 

“  It  is  the  pra&iee  of  many  readers,'  to  -note  in  the 
margin  of  their  books  the  moft  important  paffages  *,  *  Elements 
the  ftrongeft  arguments,  or  the  brighteft  fentiments.  °f  Moral 
Thus  they  load  their  minds  with  fuperfluous  at  ten-  Science* 
tion,  reprefs  the  vehemence  of  curiofity  by  ufelefs  de¬ 
liberation,  and  by  frequent  interruption  break  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  narration  or  the  chain  of  reafon,  and  at  laft 
clofe  the  volume  and  forget  the  paffages  and  the 
marks  together.  Others  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
nothing  is  certainly  remembered  but  what  is  tran¬ 
scribed  ;  and  they,  therefore,  pafs  weeks  an&  months 
in  transferring  large  quotations  to  a  common  place- 
book.  Yet,  why 'any  part  of  a  bcok  which  can  be. 

confulted 
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Memory,  confulted  at  pleafure  fhould  be  copied,  we  are  not 

1 - '  able  to  difcover.  The  hand  has  no  clofer  correfpond- 

ence  with  the  memory  than  the  eye.  The  ad  of  writ¬ 
ing  itfelf  diftrads  the  thoughts  ;  and  what  is  read 
twice,  is  commonly  better  remembered  than  what  is 
tranfcribed.  This  method,  therefore,  confumes  time, 
without  afli fling  the  memory.  But  to  write  an  a- 
bridgment  of  a  good  book  may  fometimes  be  a  very 
profitable  exercife.  In  general,  when  we  would  pre- 
ferve  the  dodrines,  fentiments,  or  fads,  that  occur  in 
reading,  it  will  be  prudent  to  lay  the  book  afide,  and 
put  them  in  writing  in  our  own  words.  T-his  prac¬ 
tice  will  give  accuracy  to  our  knowledge,  accuftom  us 
to  recolledion,  improve  us  in  the  ufe  of  language,  and 
enable  us  fo  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  thoughts 
of  other  men,  as  to  make  them  in  fome  meafure  our 
own.” 

•u  Our  thoughts  have  for  the  moll  part  a  connec- 
*  jdler.  tion*  ;  fo  that  the  thought  which  is  juft  now  in  the 
mind,  depends  partly  upon  that  which  went  before, 
and  partly  ferves  to  introduce  that  which  follows. — 
Hence  we  remember  beft  thofe  things  of  which  the 
parts  are  methodically  difpofed  and  mutually  con- 
neded.  A  regular  difcourfe  makes  a  more  lafting  im- 
prefiion  upon  the  hearer  than  a  parcel  of  detached 
fentences,  and  gives  to  his  rational  powers  a  more  fa- 
lutary  exercife  :  and  this  may  fhow  us  the  propriety 
of  conducing  our  fludies,  and  all  our  affairs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  regular  plan  or  method.  When  this  is  not 
done,  our  thoughts  and  our  bufinefs,  efpecially  if  in 
any  degree  complex,  foon  run  into  confufion.’’ 

As  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  difpofed  for 
the  exercife  of  this  faculty,  fuch  feafons  (hould.be 
made  choice  of  as  are  moft  proper  for  it.  The  mind 
is  feldom  lit  for  attention  prefently  after  meals  ;  and 
to  call  off  the  fpirits  at  fuch  times  from  their  pro¬ 
per  employment  in  digeftion,  is  apt  to  cloud  the 
brain,  and  prejudice  the  health.  Both  the  mind  and 
body  fhould  be  eafy  and  undifturbed  when  w'e  engage 
in  this  exercife,  and  therefore  retirement  is  moft  fit 
for  it :  and  the  evening,  juft  before  we  go  to  reft,  is 
generally  recommended  as  a  .very  convenient  feafon, 
both  from  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,,  and  becaufe  the 
impreffions  will  then  have  a  longer  time  to  fettle  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  be  difturbed  by  the  acceffion  of 
others  proceeding  from  external  objeds  ;  and  to  call 
over  in  the  morning  what  has  been  committed  to  the 
memory  overnight,  muft,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be 
very  ferviceable.  For,  to  review  thofe  ideas  while 
they  continue  frefh  upon  the  mind,  and  unmixed 
with  any  others,  muft  neceffarily  imprint  them  more 
deeply. 

Some  ancient  writers  ‘fpeak  of  an  artificial  me¬ 
mory,  and  lay  down  rules  for  attaining  it.  Simonides 
the  poet  is  faid  firft  to  have  difcovered  this,  or  at  leaft 
to  have  given  the  occafion  for  it.  The  ftory  they 
tell  of  him  is  this  :  Being  once  at  a  feaft,  he  recited 
*  poem  which  he  had  made  in  honour  of  the  perfon 
who  gave  the  entertainment.  But  having  (as  is  ufual 
in  poetry)  made  a  large  digreffion  in  praife  of  Call  or 
and  Pollux  ;  when  he  had  repeated  the  whole  poem, 
his  patron  would  give  him  but  half  the  fum  he  had 
promifed*  telling  him  he  muft  get  the  other  part  from 
thofe  deities  who  had  an  equal  (hare  in  the  honour  of 


his  performance.  Immediately  after,  Simonides  %vas  Memory, 
told  that  two  young  men  were  without,  and  muft*  v— 
needs  fpeak  with  him.  He  had  fcarce  got  out  of  the 
houfe,  when  the  room  where  the  company  was  fell 
down,  killed  all  the  perfons  in  it,  and  fo  marlhed  the 
bodies,  that,  when  the  rubbifh  was  thrown  off,  they 
could  not  be  known  one  from  another :  upon  which 
Simonides  recolleding  the  place  where  every  one  had 
fat,  by  that  means  diftinguilhed  them.  Hence  it 
came  to  be  obferved,  that  to  fix  a  number  of  places 
in  the  mind  in  a  certain  order,  was  a  help  to  the 
memory  :  As  we  find  by  experience,  that,  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  places  once  familiar  to  11s,  we  not  only  re¬ 
member  them,  but  likewife  many  things  we  both  faid 
and  did  in  them.  This  action  therefore  of  Simonides 
was  afterwards  improved  into  an  art  ;  and  the  nature 
of  it  is  this :  They  bid  you  form  in  your  mind  the 
idea  of  fome  large  place  or  building,  which  you  may 
divide  into  a  great  number  of  diftind  parts,  ranged 
and  difpofed  in  a  certain  order.  Thefe  you  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  revolve  in  your  thoughts,  till  you  are  able 
to  run  them  over  one  after  another  without  hefitation, 
beginning  at  any  part.  Then  you  are  to  imprefs 
upon  your  mind  as  many  images  of  living  creatures, 
or  any  other  fenfible  objects  which  are  moft  likely  to 
affed  you,  and  be  fooneft  revived  in  your  memory. 

Thefe,  like  charaders  in  fhorthand,  or  hieroglyphics, 
muft  ftand  to  denote  an  equal  number  of  other  words, 
which  cannot  fo  eafily  be  remembered.  When  there¬ 
fore  you  have  a  number  of  things  to  commit  to  me¬ 
mory  in  a  certain  order,  all  thayt  you  have  to  do  is,  to 
place  thefe  images  regularly  in.  the  feveral  parts  of 
your  building.  And  thus  they  tell  you,  that,  by  go¬ 
ing  over  feveral  parts  of  the  building,  the  images 
placed  in  them  will  be  revived  in  the  mind  ;  which  of 
courfe  will  give  you  the  things  or  words  themfelves 
in  the  order  you  defire  to  remember  them.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  images  feems  to  be  this  ;  that,  as  they 
are  more  like  to  affed  the  imagination  than  the  words 
for  which  they  ftand,  they  will  for  that  reafon  be  more 
eafily  remembered.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  the  image 
of  a  lion  be  made  to  fignify  Jlrength ,  and  this  word 
Jlrength  be  one  of  thofe  I  am  to  remember,  and  is 
placed  in  the  porch  j  when,  in  going  over  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  building,  I  come  to  the  porch,  I  (hall  fooner 
be  reminded  of  that  image  than  of  the  word  Jlrength . 

Of  this  artificial  memory,  both  Cicero  and  Quintilian 
fpeak  ;  but  we  know  not  of  any  modern  orator  that 
has  ever  made  ufe  of  it.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been 
a  laborious  way  of  improving  the  memory,  if  it  ferves 
that  end  at  all,  and  fitter  for  affifting  us  to  remember 
any  number  of  unconnected  words  than  a  continual 
difcourfe,  nnlefs  fo  far  as  the  remembrance,  of  one 
word  may  enable  us  to  recoiled  more.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  allufion  to  it,  that  we  ftill  call  the  parts  of  a 
difcourfe  places  or  topics ,  and  fay,  in  the  jirjl  place ,  in 
the  fecond  place ,  &c. 

But,  doubtlefs,  the  moft  effectual  way  to  gam  a 
good  memory,  is  by  conftant  and  moderate  exercife  of 
it ;  for  the  memory,  like  other  habits,  is  ftrengthened 
and  improved  by  daily  ufe.  It  is  indeed  hardly  cre¬ 
dible,  to  what  a  degree  both  adive  and  paffive  re¬ 
membrance  may  be  improved  by  long  pradice.  Sea- 
tiger  reports  of  himfelf,  that  in  his  youth  he  could  re- 
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Memory,  peat  above  ioo  verfes,  having  once  read  them;  and 
Memphis.  Berthecus  declares,  that  he  wrote  his  Comnent  upon 
Claudian  without  confulting  the  text.  To  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  for  fuch  degrees  of  memory  as  thefe,  would  be 
equally  vain  as  to  hope  for  theffrength  of  Hercules ,  or 
the  fwiftnefs  of  Achilles .  “  But  there  are  clergymen 

who  can  get  a  fermon  by  heart  *  in  two  hours,  though 
their  memory,  when  they  began  to  exercife  it,  was 
rather  weak  than  Hrong  :  And  pleaders,  with  other 
orators  who  fpeak  in  public  and  extempore ,  often  dif- 
cover,  in  calling  inffantly  to  mind  all  the  knowledge 
necelTary  on  the  prefent  occaiion,  and  every  thing  of 
importance  that  may  have  been  advanced  in  the  courfe 
of  a  long  debate,  fuch  powers  of  retention  and  recol-- 
le&ion  as,  to  the  man  who  has  never  been  obliged  to 
exert  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner,  are  altogether  a- 
Honifliing.  As  habits,  in  order  to  be  Hrong,  mull  be 
formed  in  early  life,  the  memories  of  children  fhould 
therefore  be  conHantly  exercifed  ;  but  to  oblige  them 
to  commit  to  memory  what  they  do  not  underHand, 
perverts  their  faculties,  and  gives  them  a  diflike  to 
learning.”  In  a  word,  thofe  who  have  moH  occafion  for 
memory,  as  orators  and  public  fpeakers,  fhould  not 
fuffer  it  to  lie  idle,  but  conftantly  employ  it  in  trea- 
furing  up  and  frequently  reviving  fuch  things  as  may 
be  of  moH  importance  to  them  ;  for  by  thefe  means  it 
will  be  more  at  their  command,  and  they  may  place 
greater  confidence  in  it  upon  any  emergency.” 

“  Men  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently  than 
of  deficient  memory  jn  and  indeed  every  one  finds, 
that  after  all  his  efforts  many  of  the  ideas  which  he 
defired  to  retain  have  flipped  irretrievably  away  ;  that 
acquifitiorts  of  the  mind  are  fometimes  equally  fugi¬ 
tive  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  ;  and  that  a  lhort  inter- 
miffion  of  attention  more  certainly  leffens  knowledge 
than  impairs  an  eftate.  To  afllff  this  weaknefs  of  our 
nature,  many  methods  befides  thofe  which  we  have 
mentioned  have  been  propofed  ;  all  of  which  may  be 
juflly  fufpefred  of  being  ineffectual ;  for  no  art  of  me¬ 
mory,  however  its  effects  may  have  been  boafted  or 
admired,  has  been  ever  adopted  into  general  ufe  ;  nor 
have  thofe  who  poffeffed  it  appeared  to  excel  others  in 
readinefs  of  recolleCtion  or  multiplicity  of  attain¬ 
ments.”  The  reader  who  is  defirous  to  try  the  effeCl 
of  thofe  helps,  may  have  recourfe  to  a  treatife  entitled 
A  new  Method  of  Artificial  Memory;  but  the  true  me¬ 
thod  of  memory  is  attention  and  exercife. 

MEMPHIS,  an  ancient  city,  and  the  royal  refi- 
dence  of  the  kings  in  the  Higher  Egypt  ;  diftant  from 
the  Delta  to  the  fouth  15  miles,  according  to  Pliny. 
Called  alfo  Moph,  and  Noph ,  in  feripture. 

Though  this  city  is  now  fo  completely  ruined,  that 
authors  greatly  difagree  concerning  its  fituation  ;  yet 
Strabo  informs  us  that  in  his  time  it.  was  the  mofl  mag¬ 
nificent  in  Egypt,  next  to.  Alexandria.  It  was  called 
the  capital  of  the  country  ;  and  there  was  an  entire 
temple  of  Ofiris,  where  the  Apis  or  facred  ox  was 
kept  and  worfhipped*.  In  the  fame  place  was  an  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  mother  of  the  ox  ;  a  very  magnificent 
temple  of  Vulcan;-  a  large  circus  or  fpace  for  fight¬ 
ing  bulls ;  and  a  great  coloffus  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  which  was  thrown  down..  There  was  likewife  a 
temple  of  Venus,  and  a  Serapium  in  a  very  fandy 
place,,  where  the  wind  heaps  up  hills  of  fand  very  dan- 
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gerous  to  travellers ;  together  with  a  number  of  Memphis, 
fphinxes,  the  heads  of  fome  of  them  only  being  vi-w‘~/  ' 

fible,  the  others  covered  up  to  the  middle  of  their 
body.  The  fame  author  likewife  informs  us,  that  in 
the  front  of  the  city  there  were  many  lakes  ;  and  that 
it  contained  a  number  of  palaces,  at  that  time  in  ruins. 

Thefe  buildings,  he  faid,  formerly  flood  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence  :  they  lay  along  the  fide  of  the  hill,  firetching 
down  to  the  lakes  and  groves,  40  fladia  from  the  city. 

There  was  likewife  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood, 
on  which  were  a  great  number  of  pyramids,  with  the 
fepulchres  of  the  kings,  among  which  were  three  re¬ 
markable,  and  two  of  them  accounted  wonders  of  the 
world.  From  this  defeription,  Mr  Bruce  concludes 
that  the  celebrated  capital  of  Egypt  flood  in  the  place 
where  the  villages  of  Metrahenny  are  now  fituated;  in 
oppofition  to  Dr  Shaw’s  opinion,  who  thinks  it  was 
fituated  at  Geeza  or  Gifa. 

M.  Savary  has  alfo  fhown,  that  Gifa  was  not  the  fi* 
tuation  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  This  flood,  he  fays*, 
on  the  weflern  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  fpot  where 
the  village  of  Memph  now  flands,  which  flill  preferves 
the  name.  Large  heaps  of  rubbifh  are  flill  to  be  feen 
there ;  but  the  Arabs  have  tranfported  to  Cairo  the 
columns  and  remarkable  Hones,  which  they  have  dif- 
pofed,  without  tafle  and  without  order,  in  their 
mofques  and  public  buildings.  This  city  extended  as 
far  as  Saccara  ;  and  was  almofl  wholly  encompaffed  by 
lakes,  part  of  which  are  Hill  fubfiHing.  It  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  crofs  them  to  convey  the  dead  to  the  fe~ 
pulchre  of  their  fathers...  The  tombs,,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  were  clofed  up  with  Hones  of  a  proportion- 
able  fize,  and  covered  with  fand.  Thefe  bodies  em¬ 
balmed  with  fo  much  care,  preferved  with  fo  much 
refpeCl,  are  torn  from  the  monuments  they  repofe  in,, 
and  fold  without  decency  to  Hrangers  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Saccara.  This  place  is  called  the  plain  of  mum¬ 
mies,  There  too  we  find  the  well  of  the  birds ,  into 
which  one  defeends  by  means  of  a  rope.  It  leads  to. 
fubterraneous  galleries*.  filled  with  earthen  vafes,  con¬ 
taining  the  facred  birds.  They  are  rarely  met  with 
entire,  becaufe  the  Arabs  break  them  in  hopes  of  find-, 
ing  idols  of  gold.  They  do  not  conduCl  travellers  in¬ 
to  the  places  where  they  have  found  more  precious  ar¬ 
ticles.  They  even  clofe  them  up  carefully,  referving, 
to  themfelves  fome  fecret  pafiages  by  which  they  de- 
feend.  In  a  journey  into  Egypt  made  by  the  duke. 
de  Chaulnes,  he  advanced  very  far  into  thefe  winding 
labyrinths,  fometimes-crawling,  and  fometimes  feramb- 
ling,  on  his  knees.  Informed  by  Mr  Edward  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  who  has  carefully  vilited  Egypt,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  one  of  thofe  pafiages  which  had  an  opening 
fhut  up.  from  without  by  branches  of  the  date-tree  in¬ 
terwoven,  and  covered  with  fand..  He  remarked  there 
fome  hieroglyphics  relievo,  executed  in  the  liigheH 
perfe&ion.  But  the  Arabs  refified  every-  offer  he  made 
them  to  permit  him  to  take  drawings  of  them,  or  ta 
mould  them,  in  order  to  preferve  their  form.  The  duke 
de  Chaulnes  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  hieroglyphics* 
fculptured  with  fo  much  art  that  the  obje&s  they  re- 
prefent  may  be  difeovered  at  the  firff  light,  might  pof- 
fibly  furnifii  the  key  of  the  others,  whofe  contours  are 
limply  expreffed,  and  form  a  fort  of  alphabet  of  this 
unintelligible  language.  Several  pyramids  ^re  diffin- 
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Menage  guilhable  along  the  mountains  wliich  bound  Saccara 
il  on  the  weft,  the  greateft  part  of  which  appear  as  lofty 
t  /[cnand^  as  thofe  of  Gifa.  See  Pyramids.' 

v  MENAGE  (Fr.),  denotes  a  colle&ion  of  animals; 

whence  we  have  derived  the  word  menagery . 

MENAGE  (Giles),  in  Latin  JEgidius,  a  celebrated 
French  writer,  born  at  Angers  in  1613.  He  fimfhed 
his  ftudies  in  that  city,  was  made  advocate,  and  plead¬ 
ed  for  fome  time  at  Angers,  Paris,  and  Poicliers  ;  but, 
becoming  at  length  difgufled  with  the  bar,  turned  ec- 
clefiaftic,  and  gave  liimfelf  up  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of 
polite  literature.  He  at  length  entered  into  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  cardinal  de  Retz  ;  but  difagreeing  with 
fome  perfons  belonging  to  his  eminence,  went  to  live 
in  the  cloifter  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  held  an  af- 
fembly  of  learned  men  every  Wednefday.  He  read  a 
great  deal ;  had  a  prodigious  memory ;  and  was  incef- 
fantly  quoting  in  his  converfation  verfes  in  Greek,  La¬ 
tin,  Italian,  French,  & c.  on  which  account  he  was  of¬ 
ten  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  wits,  efpecially  towards 
the  end  of  his  days.  His  great  memory  he  retained 
even  in  his  old  age  :  and  what  is  very  rare,  it  returned 
to  him  after  fome  interruption.  The  reputation  of  his 
works  procured  him  a  place  in  the  academy  della  Crvf- 
ca  at  Florence.  He  might  have  been  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  at  its  firft  inftitution,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  Requejle  des  Ditlionnaires  :  but  when  that 
was  forgot,  he  was  propofed  in  1684  to  fill  up  a  va¬ 
cant  place  in  that  academy,  and  was  excluded  only  by 
the  fuperior  intereft  of  his  competitor  Mr  Bergent  ; 
for  there  was  not  one  member  of  all  thofe  who  gave 
their  votes  againft  them,  but  owned  that  he  deferved 
the  place.  He  would  not  fuffer  his  friends  to  propofe 
him  again.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1692,  aged  79.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  books  in  prole  and  verfe  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  1 .  Mifcellaneous  works.  2.  The 
Origin  of  the  French  Language.  3.  The  Origin  of 
the  Italian  Tongue  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Geneva,  in  1685,  folio.  4*  An  edition  of  Mal¬ 
herbe’s  Poems,  with  Notes.  5.  An  edition  of  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius,  with  Obfervations.  6.  Remarks  on 
the  French  Tongue.  7.  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  Poems. 

MENANDER,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born 
at  Athens  in  the  fame  year  with  Epicurus,  which  was 
the  third  of  the  109th  Olympiad.  His  happinefs  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  new  comedy,  and  refining  an  art  which 
had  been  fo  grofs  and  licentious  in  former  times,  quick¬ 
ly  fpread  his  name  over  the  world.  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon  gave  a  noble 
teftimony  of  his  merit,  by  fending  ambaftadors  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  their  courts,  and  even  fleets  to  bring  him 
over;  but  that  Menander  was  fo  much  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  as  to  prefer  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  ftudies  to 
the  promifed  favours  of  ttte  great.  Of  his  works, 
which  amounted  to  above  100  comedies,  we  have  had 
a  double  lofs,  the  originals  being  not  only  vanifhed, 
but  the  greateft  part  of  them,  when  copied  by  Terence, 
having  unfortunately  perifhed  by  fhipwreck  before  they 
faw  Rome.  Yet  the  four  plays  which  Terence  bor¬ 
rowed  from  him  before  that  accident  happened,  are 
ftill  preferved  in  the  Roman  habit;  and  it  is  chiefly 
from ^Terence  that  mofl  people  form  their  judgment 
of  Menander,  the  fragments  that  remain  of  him  not 
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being  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  The  ancients  Menander, 
have  faid  high  things  of  Menander ;  and  we  find  the  ^nan* 

old  mailers  of  rhetoric  recommending  his  works  as, _ nans*  , 

the  true  patterns  of  every  beauty  and  every  grace  of 
public  fpeaking.  Quintilian  declares,  that  a  careful 
imitation  of  Menander  only,  will  fatisfy  all  the  rules  he 
has  laid  down  in  his  inftitutions.  It  is  in  Menander 
that  he  would  have  his  orator  fearch  for  a  copioufnefs 
of  invention,  for  a  happy  elegance  of  exprefflon,  and 
efpecially  for  that  univerfal  genius  which  is  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  itfelf  to  perfons,  things,  and  affedlions.— 

But  Julius  C'jefar  has  left  the  loftieft  as  well  as  the 
jufteft  praife  of  Menander’s  works,  when  he  calls  Te¬ 
rence  only  a  Half-Menander .  For  while  the  virtues  of 
the  Latin  poet  are  fo  defervedly  admired,  it  is  impof- 
fible  we  fhould  raife  a  higher  notion  of  excellency  than 
to  conceive  the  great  original  ftill  Aiming  with  half  its 
luftre  unrefle&ed,  and  preferring  an  equal  part  of  its 
graces,  above  the  power  of  the  beft  copier  in  the 
world.  Menander  died  in  the  3d  year  of  the  izzd 
Olympiad,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  fame  old  inferiptioa 
from  which  we  learn  the  time  of  his-birth.  His  tomb* 
in  Pauianias’s  age,  was  to  be  feen  at  Athens,  in  the 
way  from  the  Piraeus  to  the  city,  clofe  by  the  hono¬ 
rary  monument  of  Euripides.  Quintilian,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  Afranius  the  Roman  comedian,  who  imitated 
liim,  cenfures  Menander’s  morals  as  much  as  he  com¬ 
mends  his  writings  ;  and  his  charadler,  according  to 
Suidas,  is,  that  lie  was  a  very  “  mad  fellow  after  wo¬ 
men.”  Phaedrus  has  given  him  the  gait  and  drefs  of 
a  moil  affedled  fop  : 

“  Unguento  delibutus,  veftitu  adfluens, 

«  Veniebat  greflu  delicatulo  et  languido.” 

Lib .  v.  fab.  2. 

MENAND RIANS,  the  moft  ancient  branch  of 
Gnoftics  ;  thus  called  from  Menander  their  chief,  faid 
by  fome,  without  fufficient  foundation,  to  have  been 
a  difciple  of  Simon  Magus,  and  liimfelf  a  reputed  ma¬ 
gician. 

He  taught,  that  no  perfon  could  be  faved,  unlefs 
he  were  baptifed  in  his  name  ;  and  he  conferred  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fort  of  baptifm,  which  would  render  thofe  who 
received  it  immortal  in  the  next  world  :  exhibiting  him- 
felf  to  the  world,  with  the  phrenfy  of  a  lunatic  more 
than  the  founder  of  a  fe£l,  as  a  promifed  faviour.  For 
it  appears  by  the  teftimonies  of  Iremeus,  Juftin,  and 
Tertullian,  that  he  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  iEons 
fent  from  the  pleroma,  or  ecclefiaftical  regions,  to  fuc- 
cour  the  fouls  that  lay  groaning  under  bodily  oppref- 
fion  and  fervitude  ;  and  to  maintain  them  againft  the 
violence  and  ftratagems  of  the  daemons  that  hold  the 
reins  of  empire  in  this  fublnnary  world.  As  this  doc¬ 
trine  was  built  upon  the  fame  foundation  with  that  of 
Simon  Magus,  the  ancient  writers  looked  upon  him  as 
the  inftru6lor  of  Menander .  See  Simonians. 

MENASSEIi  (Ben  Ifrael),  a  celebrated  rabbi, 
born  in  Portugal  about  the  year  1604,  was  the  fon 
of  Jofepli  Ben  Ifrael,  and  followed  his  father  into  Hol¬ 
land.  Here  he  was  educated  by  rabbi  Ifaac  Uziel, 
under  whom  he  in  a  fliort  time  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  at  18  years  of  age  he  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  fynagogue  of  Amfterdam.  In  this 
poll  he  continued  feveral  years,  and  married  Rachel  of 
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Mencke,  the  family  of  the  Abarbanels,  whom  the  Jews  imagine 
Mendel-  to  be  defcended  from  King  Da\rid.  He  afterwards 
*k°n*  went  to  his  brother  Ephraim,  a  rich  merchant,  who 
~***'v~r*  had  fettled  at  Bafil ;  by  whofe  advice  he  entered  into 
trade.  Some  time  after,  the  hopes  of  a  more  agree¬ 
able  fettlement  induced  him  to  come  into  England, 
under  the  protedlorfhip  of  Cromwell ;  who  gave  him  a 
very  favourable  reception,  and  one  day  entertained  him 
at  his  table  with  feveral  other  learned  divines.  How¬ 
ever,  he  foon  after  palled  into  Zealand  ;  and  died  at 
Middleburg  about  the  year  1657.  The  Jews  at  Am- 
flerdam  obtained  his  body,  and  interred  it  at  their  ex¬ 
pence.  He  was  of  the  fed  of  the  Pharifees  ;  had  a 
lively  wit,  a  folid  judgment,  great  learning,  and  all 
the  virtues  that  can  adorn  private  life.  He  wrote 
many  works  .in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Spanifh,  and  Eng-> 
lifh.  The  principal  of  thofe  publiihed  in  Latin,  are, 
I.  His  Conciliator ;  a  learned  and  curious  work,  in 
which  he  reconciles  thofe  paffages  of  Scripture  which 
feem  to  contradid  each  other.  2.  De  refurreBione  mor- 
t  no  rum.  3.  De  termino  vita.  4.  Dijfertatio  de fragilitate 
humana ,  ex  lapfu  Adami ,  deque  Divino  in  bono  opere  au - 
xilio.  5.  Spes  Ifrael.  Dr  Thomas  Pococke  has  writ¬ 
ten  his  life  in  Englifh. 

MENCKE  (Lewis  Otto),  in  Latin  Menckenius ,  a 
learned  profeffor  of  morality  at  Leiplic,  was  born  at 
Oldenburg  in  Weflphalia  in  1644.  He  fludied  in  fe¬ 
veral  univerfities  of  Germany;  and  became  an  able  phi- 
lofopher,  civilian,  and  divine.  He  was  made  profeffor 
of  morality  at  Leipfic  in  1668  ;  and  enjoyed  that  pofl 
to  his  death.  He  was  five  times  redor  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  that  city,  and  feven  times  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  philofophy.  He  publifhed  feveral  works  ;  but  his 
mofl  confiderable,  and  what  alone  is  fufiicient  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  memory,  is  the  A 8a  Eruditorum  of  Leip¬ 
fic,  of  which  he  was  the  firfl  author,  and  in  which  he 
was  engaged  till  his  death.  The  firft  volume  was 
publifhed  at  Leipfic,  in  4to,  in  1682. 

Mencke  (John  Burchard),  fon  to  the  preceding. 
After  his  fludies  he  travelled  into  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  upon  his  return  was  appointed  profeffor  of 
biflory  at  Leipfic  in  1699.  He  gained  great  reputation 
by  his  ledures  as  well  as  his  writings.  He  died  in  1732, 
aged  58.  He  wrote  many  pieces.  His  De  Chari  at aneria 
eruditorum  declamaiiones  dua ,  is  an  excellent  fatire,  de- 
figned  to  expofe  the  artifices  ufed  by  falfe  fcholars  to 
raife  themfelves  a  name.  As  he  named  and  pointed 
at  certain  perfons,  it  exafperated  them,  and  they  pro¬ 
cured  his  book  to  be  feized  ;  but  it  fpread,  and  edi¬ 
tions  of  it  were  multiplied.  He  likewife  publifhed 
Methode  pour  etudier  V  HiJloirey  avec  un  catalogue  des 
principaux  hijloriens ,  See.  He  made  a  great  many  ad¬ 
ditions  to  Mr  Lenglet’s  book,  efpecially  with  regard 
to  the  German  hiflorians. 

MENDELSHON  (Mofes),  that  is,  Mofes  the  fon 
of  Mendel \  a  Jew  of  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  mofl  cele¬ 
brated  writers  in  Germany,  died  there  in  the  year  1785 
at  the  age  of  57.  His  firfl  attempt  as  an  author  was 
in  1755,  hY  a  work  entitled  Jerufalem;  in  which,  be- 
fides  other  bold  and  unjuflifiable  opinions,  he  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  Jews  have  a  revealed  law  but  not  a  re¬ 
vealed  religion  ;  that  opinions  are  not  fubje&s  of  re¬ 
velation  ;  and  that  the  only  religion  of  the  Jewifh  na¬ 
tion  is  that  of  nature.  He  acquired  great  honour  by 
his  Phadon ,  or  “  Difcourfe  on  the  Immateriality  and 
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Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  tranflated  into  French  T  *7  7  3 ,  Mendel- 
8vo  ;  in  which  he  unfolds  this  important  truth,  the 
great  foundation  of  all  morality,  with  the  wifdom  of,  _'1  J 
an  enlightened  philofopher  and  the  charms  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  writer.  In  confequence  of  this  excellent  work, 
he  was  flyled  the  Jewi/h  Socrates  by  fome  of  the  pe¬ 
riodical  writers  ;  but  he  wanted  the  firmnefs  and  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  Grecian  philofopher.  His  timidity,  and 
even  pufillanimity,  defe&s  too  common  in  fpeculative 
men,  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  effential  fervice 
to  his  nation  ;  of  which  he  might  have  become  the 
benefa&or  by  being  the  reformer.  The  pliancy  of  his 
character,  his  foft,  modefl,  and  obliging  difpofition, 
gained  him  the  eflecm  alike  of  the  fuperftitious  and 
of  the  incredulous.  After  all,  he  could  never  procure 
admifiion  to  the  Berlin  fociety,  or  to  the  converfation 
of  the  king  of  Prufiia.  At  his  death  he  received  from 
his  nation  thofe  honours  which  are  commonly  paid  to 
their  firfl  rabbins.  Contrary  to  an  imprudent  cuftom 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  burying  their  dead  be¬ 
fore  funfet,  his  interment  was  delayed  till  24  hours  af¬ 
ter  he  expired*.  Though  Mendelfhon  was  defcended 
from  a  refpedlable  family,  he  was  very  poor.  In  early 
life  he  entered  into  a  counting-houfe  of  his  own  na¬ 
tion,  wherein  he  greatly  recommended  himfelf  by  his 
capacity  and  integrity  in  buiinefs :  But  philofophy 
and  literature  foon  became  his  principal  occupation  ; 
and  to  the  famous  Lefiing  he  was  indebted  for  coun- 
fels  which,  without  diverting  his  attention  from  thofe 
purfuits  that  were  neceffary  to  his  fubfiilence,  accele¬ 
rated  his  progrefs  iij  his  literary  career.  Even  after 
the  death  of  his  benefa&er,  Mendelfhon  retained  for 
him  the  fincerefl  regard  and  the  mofl  lively  gratitude* 
Notwithflanding  the  very  flri£l  regimen  which  he  ob- 
ferved,  he  furvived  him  only  a  few  years;  for  his  feeble 
frame  and  weak  conflitution  were  gradually  and  infen- 
libly  undermined  by  intenfe  application  to  fludy. 

MENDEZ  Pinto  (  Ferdinand), was  born  atMonte- 
mor-o-velho  in  Portugal,  and  was  at  firfl  fervant  to  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman.  In  expe£lation  of  making  a 
fortune,  he  embarked  for  India  in  1537.  His  veffel 
being  taken  by  the  Turks  on  his  paffage,  he  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Mocka,  and  fold  to  a  Greek  renegado,  and 
afterwards  to  a  Jew,  in  whofe  poffeffion  he  continued 
till  he  was  redeemed  by  the  governor  of  Ormus,  a  Por¬ 
tuguefe  fort.  The  governor  procured  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  out  to  India,  agreeable  to  his  firfl  de- 
fign.  During  a  refidence  of  twenty-one  years  in  that 
country,  he  was  witnefs  to  very  important  tranfa£lions, 
and  experienced  many  fingular  adventures.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Portugal  in  1^58,  where  he  enjoyed  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  labours,  after  having  been  thirteen  times 
a  Have  and  fixteen  times  fold.  A  very  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  his  travels  was  written  by  himfelf,  and  pu¬ 
blifhed  at  Lifbon,  A.  D.  1614,  in  folio.  This  work 
was  tranflated  into  French  by  Bernard  Figuier,  a  Por¬ 
tuguefe  gentleman,  and  printed  at  Paris  1645,111410. 

It  is  written  in  a  very  interefling  manner,  and  in  a 
flyle  more  elegant  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  whofe  whole  life  was  fpent  in  the  camp 
and  in  flavery.  It  elucidates  a  great  variety  of  parti¬ 
culars  relating  to  the  geography,  hiflory,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  of  China,  Japan,  Pegu,  Siam, 

Acliem,  Java,  &c.  Many  of  his  fadls  appeared 
fabulous,  but  their  truth  has  been  fince  afeertained. 

3  C  M.  de 
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IvLndi-  M.  de  Surgi  compiled  an  interefting  hiftory  from  the 
cant*.  nioft-  fmgular  fads  in  Mendez  Pinto’s  relation,  which 
'he  published  in  the  ViciJJltudes  de  la  Fortune ,  Paris, 
2  vols,  8vo. 

MENDICANTS,  or  begging  friars,  feveral  or¬ 
ders  of  religious  in  Popifh  countries,  who  having  no 
fettled  revenues,  are  fupported  by  the  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  they  receive  from  others. 

This  fort  of  fociety  began  in  the  13th  century;  and 
the  members  of  it,  by  the  tenor  of  their  inftitution, 
were  to  remain  entirely  deftitute  of  all  fixed  revenues 
and  poffeffions  ;  though  in  procefs  of  time  their  num¬ 
ber  became  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people.  Innocent 
III.  was  the  firft  of  the  popes  who  perceived  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  inftituting  fuch  an  order  ;  and  accordingly 
he  gave  fuch  monaftic  focieties,  as  made  a  profefiion 
of  poverty,  the  moll  diftinguifhing  marks  of  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  favour.  They  were  alfo  encouraged  and 
patronized  by  the  fucceeding  pontiffs,  when  experi¬ 
ence  had  demonftrated  their  public  and  extenfive  ufe- 
fulnefs.  But  when  it  became  generally  known,  that 
they  had  fuch  a  peculiar  place  in  the  efteem  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  their  number  grew 
to  fuch  an  enormous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and 
fwarmed  fo  prodigioufly  in  all  the  European  provinces, 
that  they  became  a  burden,  not  only  to  the  people, 
but  to  the  church  itfelf.  The  great  inconvenience 
that  arofe  from  the  exceffive  multiplication  of  the 
mendicant  orders  was  remedied  by  Gregory  X.  in  a 
general  council,  which  he  affembled  at  Lyons  in  1272. 
For  here  all  the  religious  orders  that  had  fprung  up 
after  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  1215,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  were  fuppreffed  ;  and  the 
extravagant  multitude  of  mendicants,  as  Gregory  call¬ 
ed  them,  were  reduced  to  a  fmaller  number,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  four  following  focieties  or  denominations, 
viz.  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  the  Car¬ 
melites,  and  the  Augustins  or  hermits  of  St  Au- 
guftin. 

As  the  pontiffs  allowed  thefe  four  mendicant  orders 
the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever  they  thought  proper, 
of  converfing  with  perfons  of  every  rank,  of  inftruCt- 
ing  the  youth  and  multitude  wherever  they  went;  and 
as°thofe 'monks  exhibited,  in  their  outward  appearance 
and  manner  of  life,  more  ftriking  marks  of  gravity  and 
holinefs  than  were  obfervable  in  the  other  monaftic 
focieties,  they  arofe  all  at  once  to  the  very  fummit  of 
fame,  and  were  regarded  with  the  utmoft  efteem  and 
veneration  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
epthufiaftic  attachment  to  thefe  fanCtimonious  beggars 
went  fo  far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the  moft  authentic 
records,  feveral  cities  were  divided  or  cantoned  out 
into  four  parts,  with  a  view  to  thefe  four  orders ;  the 
firft  part  being  affigned  to  the  Dominicans,  the  fecond 
to  the  Francifcans,  the  third  to  the  Carmelites,  and 
the  fourth  to  the  Auguftins.  The  people  were  un¬ 
willing  to  receive  the  facraments  from  any  other  hands 
than  thofe  of  the  mendicants,  to  whofe  churches  they 
crowded  to  perform  their  devotions,  while  living,. and 
‘  were  extremely  defirous  to  depofite  there  alfo  their  re¬ 
mains  after  death  :  nor  did  the  influence  and  credit 
of  the  mendicants  end  here  ;  for  we  find  in  the  hiftory 
of  this  and  of  the  fucceeding  ages,  that  they  were 
employed,  not  only  in  fpiritual  matters,  but  alfo  in 
temporal  and  political  affairs  of  the  greateft  confe- 


quence,  in  compofing  the  differences  of  princes,  con¬ 
cluding  treaties  of  peace,  concerting  alliances,  prefid- 
ing  in  cabinet  councils,  governing  courts,  levying 
taxes,  and  other  occupations,  not  only  remote  from, 
but  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with,  the  monaftic  charac¬ 
ter  and  profeffion.  However,  the  power  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans  and  Francifcans  greatly  furpaffed  that  of  the 
other  two  orders  :  infomuch  that  thefe  two  orders 
were,  before  the  Reformation,  what  the  Jefuits  have 
been  fince  that  happy  and  glorious  period,  the  very 
foul  of  the  hierarchy,  the  engines  of  the  ftate,  the  fe- 
cret  fprings  of  all  the  motions  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  the  authors  and  directors  of  every  great  and  im¬ 
portant  event,  both  in  the  religious  and  political  world. 
By  very  quick  progrefiion  tlieir  pride  and  confidence 
arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  had  the  prefumption 
to  declare  publicly,  that  they  had  a  divine  impulfe 
and  commiflion  to  illuftrate  and  maintain  the  religion 
of  Jefus  ;  they  treated  with  the  utmoft  infolence  and 
contempt  all  the  different  orders  of  the  priefthood  ; 
they  affirmed  without  a  bluffi,  that  the  true  method 
of  obtaining  falvation  was  revealed  to  them  alone;  pro¬ 
claimed,  with  oftentation,  the  fuperior  efficacy  and 
virtue  of  their  indulgencies  ;  and  vaunted  beyond  mea- 
fure  their  intereft  at  the  court  of  heaven,  and  their 
familiar  connexions  with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  and  the  faints  in  glory.  By  thefe  im¬ 
pious  wiles,  they  fo  deluded  and  captivated  the  mi- 
ferable,  and  blinded  the  multitude,  that  they  would 
not  intruft  any  other  but  the  mendicants  with  the  care 
of  their  fouls.  They  retained  their  credit  and  influence 
to  fuch  a  degree,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  that  great  numbers  of  both  fexes,  fome  in  health, 
others  in  a  ftate  of  infirmity,  and  others  at  the  point 
of  death,  earneftly  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Mendicant  order,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  fure 
and  infallible  method  of  rendering  heaven  propitious.. 
Many  made  it  an  effential  part  of  their  laft  wills,  that 
their  bodies  after  death  ftiould  be  wrapped  in  old  rag¬ 
ged  Dominican  or  Francifcan  habits,  and  interred" 
among  the  mendicants.  For  fuch  was  the  barbarous 
fuperftition  and  wretched  ignorance  of  this  age,  that 
people  univerfally  Believed  they  ftiould  readily  obtain 
mercy  from  Chrift,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  if  they 
appeared  before  his  tribunal  afTociated-  with  the  men¬ 
dicant  friars. 

About  this  time,  however,  they  fell  under  an  uni- 
verfal  odium  ;  but  being  refolutely  protected  againft 
all  oppofition,  whether  open  or  fecret,  by  the  popes,., 
who  regarded  them  as  their  beft  friends  and  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  fupports,  they  fuffered  little  or  nothing  from 
the  efforts  of  their  numerous  adverfaries.  In  the  15th 
century,  befides  their  arrogance,  which  was  exceffive, 
a  quarrelfome  and  litigious  fpirit  prevailed  among 
them,  and  drew  upon  them  juftly  the  difpleafure  and 
indignation  of  many.  By  affording  refuge  at  this 
time  to  the  Beguins  in  their  order,  they  became  of- 
fenfive  to  the  biftiops,  and  were  hereby  involved  in 
difficulties  and  perplexities  of  various  kinds.  They 
loft  their  credit  in  the  16th  century  by  their  ruftic 
impudence,  tlieir  ridiculous  fuperftitions,  their  igno¬ 
rance,  cruelty,  and  brutiffi  manners.  They  difeover- 
ed  the  moft  barbarous  averfion  to  the  arts  and  fciences, 
and  expreffed  a  like  abhorrence  of  certain  eminent  and 
learned  men,  who  endeavoured  to  open  the  paths  of 
2  fcience 
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Msndoza  fcience  to  the  purfuits  of  the  ftudious  youth,  recom- 
II  mended  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  attacked  the 
Menede*  foaj-karjfni  0f  the  age  in  their  writings  and  difcourie. 

.  Their  general  character,  together  with  other  circum- 
ftances,  concurred  to  render  a  reformation  deiirable, 
and  to  accomplifh  this  happy  event. 

Among  the  number  of  mendicants  are  alfo  ranked 
the  Capuchins,  Recolle&s,  Minims,  and  others,  who 
are*branches  or  derivations  from  the  former. 

Buchanan  tells  us,  the  mendicants  in  Scotland,  un¬ 
der  an  appearance  of  beggary,  lived  a  very  luxurious 
life  ;  whence  one  wittily  called  them,  not  Mendicant , 
but  Manducant  friars. 

MENDOZA  (Juan  Gonzales  de),  an  Auguftin 
friar,  of  the  province  of  Caftile,  was  made  ambaffador 
from  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  emperor  of  China.  In 
1593,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Liperi  in  Italy.  •  In 
1607  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Chiapa  in  New  Spain, 
and  the  next  year  was  removed  to  the  fee  of  Popayan 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of.  China  in 
Spanifti,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  lan¬ 
guages. 

MENE,  a  Chaldean  word,  which  fignifies  “  he  has 
numbered  or  counted  being  one  of  the  three  words 
that  were  written  upon  the  wall  by  the  hand  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  Belftiazzar,  the  laft  king  of  Babylon,  the 
night  that  he  was  put  to  death.  See  Belshazzar. 

MENECRATES,  a  phyfician  of  Syracufe,  who 
fiouriftied  about  360  B.  C.  is  famous  for  his  Mil  in 
his  profeflion,  but  much  more  for  his  vanity.  He 
would  always  be  followed  by  fome  of  the  patients  he 
had  cured,  and  with  whom  he  previoufly  ftipulated 
that  they  ftiould  follow  him  wherever  he  went.  One 
•appeared  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules,  another  with 
thofe  of  Apollo,  and  others  again  with  thofe  of  Mer¬ 
cury  or  iEfculapius  ;  while  he,  clad  in  a  purple  robe, 
with  a  golden  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  feeptre  in  his 
hand,  prefented  himfelf,  to  the  admiration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter ,  and  travelled  through 
different  countries  efcorted  by  thefe  counterfeit  dei¬ 
ties.  He  once  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  king 
of  Macedon  :  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Philip,  greeting. 
Thou  reigneft  in  Macedonia,  and  I  in  medicine;  thou 
giveft  death  to  thofe  who  are  in  good  health,  I  reftore 
life  to  the  Tick  ;  thy  guard  is  compofed  of  Macedo¬ 
nians  ;  the  gods  themfelves  co*.ftitute  mine.”  Philip 
anfwered  him  in  a  word,  that  he  wiftied  him  reftored 
to  reafon.  Learning  fome  time  after  that  he  was  in 
Macedon,  Philip  fent  for  him,  and  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment.  Menecrates  and  his  companions  were 
placed  on  rich  and  lofty  couches  ;  before  which  was 
an  altar,  covered  with  the  firft  fruits  of  the  harveft  ; 

•  and  whilft  an  excellent  repaft  was  ferved  up  to  the 
other  guefts,  perfumes  and  libations  only  were  offered 
to  thefe  new  gods,  who,  unable  to  endure  the  affront, 
haftily  left  the  palace,  in  which  they  never  more  made 
their  appearance. 

MENEDEMUS,  a  Greek  philofopher,  born  at 
Erythreum,  was  the  fon  of  Califthenes,  and  one  of 
Phedo’s  followers.  He  was  in  the  greateft  efteem,  and  en¬ 
joyed  feveral  important  pofts,  in  his  own  country.  He 
feveral  times  defended  Erythreum  with  great  bravery, 
and  died  of  grief  when  Antigonus  became  mafter  of 
it.  A  perfon  one  day  faying  to  him,  4<  It  is  a  great 
happinefs  to  have  what  we  delire, ”  he  replied,  “  It  is 
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a  much  greater  to  defire  nothing  but  what  we  have.”  Metschu8 
He  flourifhed  about  300  B.  C. 

MENELAUS,  tile  fon  of  Atreus,  and  the  brother 
of  Agamemnon,  reigned  at  Sparta,  when  Paris  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  wife  Helen.  This  rape  occalioned 
the  famous  war  of  Troy.  See  PIelen. 

Menelaus,  a  mathematician  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  wrote  three  books  on  the  Sphere , 
which  have  been  publifhed  by  Father  Marfenne. 

MENES,  born  at  This,  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Up¬ 
per  Egypt,  Was  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  empire. 

He  had  three  fons,  viz.  Athotis,  who  ruled  after  him 
at  This  and  Thebes  ;  Cnrudes,  who  in  Lower  Egypt 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Heliopoli,  which  afterward 
was  the  kingdom  of  Diofpoli;  and  Necherophes,  who 
reigned  at  Memphis.  It  is  thought  this  Menes  reign¬ 
ed  1 17  years  after  the  birth  of  Phaleg,  fon  of  Heber, 
which  was  the  very  year  of  the  difperfion  of  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  earth.  In  building  Memphis, 
he  flopped  the  Nile  near  it,  by  the  invention  of  a 
caufeway  100  furlongs  broad,  and  caufed  it  to  run 
through  the  mountains.  ^ 

MENESTRIER  (John  Baptift  le),  a  native  of 
Dijon,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  curious  French 
antiquaries  of  his  time,  wrote,’  1.  A  Treatife  on  the 
Medals,  Money,  and  Ancient  Monuments,  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empreffes,  in  folio.  2.  The  moft  famous  Medals 
of  the  Ancient  Roman  Emperors  and  Empreffes,  in 
quarto.  He  died  in  1634,  aged  70. 

MENGS  (Anthony  Raphael),  firft  painter  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Auflig  in  Bohemia,  A.  D. 

1728.  His  father,  painter  to  Auguflus  III.  king  of 
Poland,  perceiving  his  fuperior  talents,  carried  him 
from  Drefden  to  Rome  in  1741.  After  having  there 
purfued  his  art  for  four  years,  and  copied  the  princi¬ 
pal  monuments  of  that  capital,  he  returned  to  Dref¬ 
den,  where  he  executed  different  works  for  Auguflus 
with  very  uncommon  fuccefs.  During  his*  abode  in 
Italy,  he  became  acquainted  with  Don  Carlos  king  of 
Naples' ;  and  when  this  prince  fucceeded  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  1761,  he  was  careful  to  engage  Mengs  in 
his  fervice,  by  granting  him  an  yearly  penfion  of  2000 
doubloons,  together  with  a  houfe  and  equipage.  He 
lived,  however,  chiefly  at  Rome  ;  where  in  1779  he  fell 
a  facrifice  to  his  confidence  in  a  German  quack,  who 
pretended  to  cure  him  of  a  difeafe  which  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  partly  by  liis  intenfe  application,  and  partly  by 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife.  His  natural  timjdity 
and  great  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  diftruft  which 
feemed  to  be  expreffed  in  his  air  and  manners,  and  his 
melancholy  conftitution  of  body,  by  no  means  leffen- 
ed  the  envy  of  his  rivals.  Under  this  rude  appearance, 
he  had  a  heart  full  of  kindnefs  and  humanity.  On  e 
one  occafion,  when  he  perceived  that  he  had  offended 
a  certain  perfon  by  his  bluntnefs  (excufable  only  in 
a  great  genius),  he  was  not  only  forry  for  his  inatten¬ 
tion,  but  he  aflifted  with  his  advice  the  painter  whom 
he  had  offended.  He  made  no  myftery  of  his  art  any 
more  than  of  liis  fentiments.  Clement  XIV.  fubmitted 
to  his  judgment  fome  pictures  of  no  great  value,  and  in 
excufe  told  him  that  he  had  bought  them  at  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  an  eminent  painter.  “  This  man 
and  I  (replied  Mengs)  are  two  artifts,  one  of  whom 
praifes  every  thing  which  he  cannot  equal,  and  the 
other  blames  every  thing  which  he  can  furpafs.”  His 
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manners  were  pure  and  fimple,  and  enthufiafm  for  the 
arts  had  almoil  extinguiffied  in  him  every  other  paf- 
iion.  He  was  a  good  hufband  and  a  good  father ; 

,  and  his  family  could  reproach  him  with  nothing  but 
want  of  economy  and  unbounded  generofity.  Although 
he  had  received  during  the  laft  18  years  of  his  life 
more  than  2 50,000  livres,-  he  hardly  left  wherewithal  to 
defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral.  The  king  of  Spain 
adopted  his  five  daughters,  and  granted  penfions  to 
his  two  Tons.  His  chief  works  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
feffion  are  at  Madrid  and  at  Rome.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  his  life  prefixed 
to  his  whole  works,  in  2  vols  4to,  publifhed  at  Parma 
in  1780  by  the  Chevalier  d’Azara,  with  notes.  The 
fir  ft  volume  contains,  I.  Reflections  on  the  beautiful , 
and  on  tafte  in  painting.  2.  Reflections  on  Raphael, 
Corregio,  Titian,  Sc c.  3.  On  the  means  of  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  Spain. — The  fecond 
volume  contains,  1.  Two  letters  on  the  group  of  Ni- 
obe.  2.  A  letter  on  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  decline 
of  drawing.  3.  A  letter  on  the  principal  paintings  at 
Madrid.  4.  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  works  of  Cor¬ 
regio.  5.  Memoirs  concerning  the  academy  of  fine 
arts  at  Madrid.  6.  PraClical  leffons  in  painting.  Part 
of  his  works  have  been  tranflated  into  French  by  M. 
Doray  de  Longrais,  and  publifhed  at  Paris  1782  in 
8vo.  A  collection  of  them  was  lately  publifhed  in  4U), 
2  vols,  1787. — Mengs  placed  Raphael  at  the  head  of 
modern  painters  for  defign  and  exprefiion,  Corregio 
for  gracefulnefs  of  attitude  and  the  claro  obfcuro,  and 
Titian  for  colouring.  He  formed  his  own  ftyle  upon 
the  different  excellencies  of  tliofe  three  artifts.  He 
united  the  molt  fublime  expreffion  to  the  trueft  colour¬ 
ing,  and  to  that  knowledge  of  different  effeCts  which 
captivates  the  fenfes  at  the  firfl  impreffion,  and  which 
will  bear  the  moft  rigid  examination.  His  paintings 
poffefs  chiefly  that  grace  which  one  feels  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  explain.  Nobody  every  Itudied  the  ancients 
with  greater  care  than  he  did.  The  technical  part  in 
P  Hiftoire  de  l 9  Art ,  by  his  friend  the  Abbe  Winckel- 
man,  is  of  his  compofition.  He  refpeded  and  admired 
the  ancients  ;  but  he  was  deftitute  of  that  excefiive 
zeal  which  makes  their  votaries  conceal  thole  faults 
which  they  perceive. 

MENIALS,  domeftic  or  houfehold  fervants,  who 
live  under  their  lord  or  mafter’s  roof. 

MENINGES,  or  Menynges,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  the  dura  and  pia  mater  of  the  brain.  See  A- 
n atomy,  N°  129. 

MENINX,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
weft  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  Suppofed  by  Strabo  and 
Polybius  to  be  Horner’s  country  of  the  Lotophagi  j 
and  hence  Ptolemy  and  Eratofthenes  denominate  the 
ifland  Lolopbagiiis,  with  a  cognominal  town  Meninx, 
It  was  the  country  of  Vibius  Gallus  the  emperor,  and 
of  Volufianus.  Now  called  Gerbi  and  Zarbi. 

MENIPPUS,  a  cynic  philofopher  of  Phoenicia. 
He  was  originally  a  flave,  but  obtained  his  1'iberty 
with  a  fum  of  money,  and  became  one  of  the  greateft 
ufurers  at  Thebes.  He  grew  fo  defperate  from  thd 
continual  reproaches  and  infults  to  which  he  was  daily 
expofed  on  account  of  his  meannefs,  that  he  deftroy- 
ed  himfelf.  He  wrote  1 3  books  of  fatires,  which  have 
been  loft. 

MENIPPEAN  (faiira  Msxiptej),  a  kind  of  fa- 


tire  confiding  of  profe  and  verfe  intermixed.  It  is 
thus  called  from  Menippus  a  cynic  -philofopher  who 
delighted  in  compofing  fatirical  letters,  &c.  In  imi¬ 
tation  of  him,  Varro  alfo  wrote  fatires  under  the  title 
of  Satira  Menippea  :  whence  this  fort  of  compofition 
is  alfo  denominated  Varronian  fatire . 

Among  the  moderns  there  is  a  famous  piece  under 
this  title  fir  ft  publifhed  in  1594,  againft  the  chiefs  of 
the  league,  called  alfo  the  Catbolicon  of  Spain.  It  is 
efteemr  d  a  mafterpiece  for  the  time. 

MENISCUS,  in  optics,  a  glafs  or  lens,  concave 
on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other  ;  fometimes  alfo 
Called  lunida .  See  Optics. 

MENISPERMUM,  moonseed  :  A  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  nth  or¬ 
der,  armentacea.  The  male  has  four  exterior  and 
eight  interior  petals  ;  there  are  1 6  ftamina  ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  of  the  female  is  the  fame  as  in  the  male ;  there 
are  eight,  barren  ftamina,  and  two  monofpermous  ber¬ 
ries.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  climbing 
plants,  rifing  14  feet  high,  and  natives  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates  :  but  noway  remarkable  for  beauty.  The  feeds 
of  a  kind  which  grows  in  the  Levant,  being  formed 
into  a  pafte,  are  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  fpe- 
cific  againft  lice  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  fame 
pafte  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  intoxicating 
fifhes.  Se  Cocculus  Indices . 

MENNITH,  or  Minnith,  Judges  xi.  33.  a  town 
near  Heffibon  (Jerome),  in  Arabia  Petrxa  ;  in  a  di- 
ftrid  named  EccfipoUs,  or  twenty -towns,  (Cellarius). 
There  is  alfo  a  Minnith  mentioned  Ezekiel  xxvii.  as 
being  in  a  good  wheat  country  :  but  whether  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing  is  uncertain  ;  though  fome 
think  that  the  firft  Minnith  lay  in  the  country  of  Am¬ 
mon,  (Wells). 

MENNONITES,  a  fed  in  the  United  Provinces, 
in  moft  refpeds  the  fame  with  thofe  in  other  places^ 
called  Anabaptijls . 

They  had  their  rife  in  1536,  when  Menno  Simon, 
a  native  of  Friefland,  who  had  been  a  Romifh  prieft, 
and  a  notorious  profligate,  refigned  his  rank  and  office 
in  the  Romiffi  church,  and  publicly  embraced  the 
communion  of  the  Anabaptifts. 

Menno  was  born  at  Witmarfum,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bcrfwert  in  Friefland  in  the  year 
1505,  and  died  in  1561  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  at 
the  country  feat  of  a  certain  nobleman  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Oldefloe,  who,  moved  with  compaffion  by 
a  view  of  the  perils  to  which  Menno  was  expofed,  and 
the  fnares  that  were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  took  him 
with  certain  of  his  aflociates  into  his  protedion,  and 
gave  him  an  afylum.  The  writings  of  Menno,  which 
are  almoft  all  compofed  in  the  Dutch  language,  were 
published  in  folio  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1651- 
About  the  year  1637,  Menno  was  earneftly  folicited 
by  many  of  the  fed  with  which  he  conneded  himfelf, 
to  aflume  among  them  the  rank  and  fundions  of  a 
public  teacher  ;  and  as  he  looked  upon  the  perfons 
who  made  this  propofal  to  be  exempt  from  the  fana¬ 
tical  phrenfy  of  their  brethren  at  Munlter  (though 
according  to  other  accounts  they  were  originally  of 
the  fame  ftamp,  only  rendered  fomewhat  wifer  by  their 
fufferings),  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  From' this 
jperied  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  travelled  from  one 
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country  to  another  with  his  wife  and  children,  exer- 
ciling  his  miniftry,  under  preffures  and  calamities  of 
/  various  kinds,  that  fucceeded  each  other  without  in¬ 
terruption,  and  conftantly  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
falling  a  vidim  to  the  feverity  of  the  laws.  Eaft  and 
Weft  Frielland,  together  with  the  province  of  Gro¬ 
ningen,  were  firft  vifited  by  this  zealous  apoftle  of  the 
Anabaptifts ;  from  whence  he  direded  his  courfe  into 
Holland,  Gelderland,  Brabant,  and  Weftphalia,  con¬ 
tinued  it  through  the  German  provinces  that  lie  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Baltic  fea,  and  penetrated  fo  far  as 
Livonia.  In  all  tliefe  places  his  minifterial  labours 
were  attended  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  and  added  to 
his  fed  a  prodigious  number  of  followers.  Hence  he 
is  defervedly  confidered  as  the  common  chief  of  almoft 
all  the  uinabaptiftsy  and  the  parent  of  the  fed  that  {till 
fubfifts  under  that  denomination.  Menno  was  a  man 
of  genius,  undireded  by  a  very  found  judgment ;  he 
poffeffed  a  natural  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  and  fuch 
a  degree  of  learning  as  made  him  pafs  for  an  oracle  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  multitude.  He  appears,  more¬ 
over,  to  have  been  a  man  of  probity,  of  a  meek  and 
tradable  fpirit,  gentle  in  his  manners,  pliable  and  ob- 
fequious  in  his  commerce  with  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
characters,  and  extremely  zealous  in  promoting  prac¬ 
tical  religion  and  virtue,  which  he  recommended  by 
his  example  as  well  as  by  his  precepts.  The  plan  of 
dodrine  and  difeipline  drawn  up  by  Menno  was  of  a 
much  more  mild  and  moderate  nature -than  that  of  the 
furious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists,  whofe  tumultuous 
proceedings  have  been  recited  under  that  article,  but 
fomewhat  more  fevere,  though  more  clear  and  con¬ 
fident,  than  the  dodrine  of  the  wifer  branches  of  that 
fed,  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  reftoration 
of  the  Chriftian  church  to  its  primitive  purity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  condemned  the  plan  of  ecclefiaftical  dif¬ 
eipline  that  was  founded  on  the  profped  of  a  new 
kingdom,  to  be  miraculoufly  eftabliftted  by  Jefus  Clirift 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  government  and  the  deftrudion 
of  human  rulers,  and  which  had  been  the  fatal  and 
peftilential  fource  of  fuch  dreadful  commotions,  fuch 
execrable  rebellions,  and  fuch  enormous  crimes.  He 
declared  publicly  his  diflike  of  that  dodrine,  which 
pointed  out  the  approach  of  a  marvellous  reformation 
in  the  church  by  the  means  of  a  new  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  effufion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  expreffed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  licentious  tenets,  which  feveral  of 
the  Anabaptifts  had  maintained,  with  refped  to  the 
lawfulnefs  of  polygamy  and  divorce  ;  and  finally,  con¬ 
fidered  as  unworthy  of  toleration  thofe  fanatics  who 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  continued  to 
defeend  into  the  minds  of  many  chofen  believers,  in 
i?s  extraordinary  a  manner  as  he  did  at  the  firft  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  that  he  teftified 
this  peculiar  prefence  to  feveral  of  the  faithful  by  mi¬ 
racles,  predidions,  dreams,  and  viiions  of  various  kinds. 
He  retained  indeed  the  dodrines  commonly  received 
among  the  Anabaptifts,  in  relation  to  the  baptifm  of 
infants,  the  millenniuniy  or  1000  years  reign  of  Chrift 
upon  earth,  the  exclufion  of  magiftrates  from  the 
Chriftian  church,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  and  the 
vanity  as  well  as  the  pernicious  effeds  of  human  fcience. 
But  while  Menno  retained  thefe  dodrines  In  a  gene¬ 


ral  fenfe,  he  explained  and  modified  them  in  fuch  a  Mennon- 
manner  as  made  them  refemble  the  religious  tenets  ltes’ 
that  were  univerfally  received  in  the  Proteftant 
churches;  and  this  rende.c  1  them  agreeable  to  many, 
and  made  them  appear  moffenfive  even  to  numbers 
who  had  no  inclinatioa  to  embrace  them.  It  how¬ 
ever  fo  happened,  that  the  nature  of  the  dodrines 
confidered  in  themfelves,  the  eloquence  of  Menno 
which  fet  them  off  to  fuch  advantage,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times,  gave  a  high  degree  of  credit 
to  the  religious  fyftem  of  this  famous  teacher  among 
the  Anabaptifts,  fo  that  it  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in 
that  fed.  And  thus  it  was  in  confeqnence  of  the 
miniftry  of  Menno,  that  the  different  forts  of  Ana¬ 
baptifts  agreed  together  in  excluding  from  their  com¬ 
munion  the  fanatics  that  difhonoured  it,  and  in  re¬ 
nouncing  all  tenets  that  were  detrimental  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  civil  government,  and  by  an  unexpeded 
coalition  formed  themfelves  into  one  community. 

Though  the  Mennonites  ufually  pafs  for  a  fed  of 
Anabaptifts,  yet  M.  Herman  Schyn,  a  Mennonite 
minifter,  who  has  publifhed  their  hiftory  and  apology, 
maintains,  that  they  are  not  Anabaptifts  either  in- 
principle  or  by  origin.  However,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  this  fad,  viz.  that  the  firft  Men¬ 
nonite  congregations  were  compofed  of  the  different  - 
forts  of  Anabaptifts,  of  thofe  who  had  been. always 
inoffenfive  and  upright,  and  of  thofe, who*  before  their 
converfion  by  the  miniftry  of  Menno,  had  been  fedi- 
tious  fanatics  t  befides,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Menno¬ 
nites  do  adually  retain,  at  this  day,  fome  of  thofe 
opinions  and  dodrines,  which  led  the  feditious  and 
turbulent  Anabaptifts  of  old  to  the  commiffion  of  fo 
many  and.  fuch  enormous  crimes  :  fuch  particularly  is 
the  dodrine  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift’s  king¬ 
dom,  or  of  the  church  of  the  New  Teftament,  though 
modified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  loft  its  noxious 
qualities,,  and  to  be  no  longer  pernicious  in  its  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  Mennonites  are  fubdivided  into  feveral  feds  ; 
whereof  the  two  principal  are  the  Flandrians  or 
Flemingians,  and  the  \Vaterlandians.  The  opi¬ 
nions,  fays  Mofheim,  that  are  held  in  common  by  the 
Mennonites,  feem  to  be  all  derived  from  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle,  that  the  kingdom  which  Chrift  eftablifh- 
ed  upon  earth  is  a  vifible  church  or  community,  into 
which  the  holy  and  jull  alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and 
which  is  consequently  exempt  from  all  thofe  inftitu- 
tions  and  rules  of  difeipline  that  have  been  invented 
by  human  wifdom,  for  the  corredion  and  reformation 
of  the  wicked.  This  principle,  ^indeed,  was  avowed 
by  the  ancient  Mennonites,  but  it  is  now  almoft  whol¬ 
ly  renounced  :  neverthelefs,  from  this  ancient  dodrine, 
many  of  the  religious  opinions  that  diftinguifn  the 
Mennonites  from  all  other  Chriftian  communities, 
feem  to  be  derived  :  in  confequence  of  this  dodrine, 
they  admit  none  to  the  faciament  of  baptifm  but 
perfons  that  are  come  to  the  full  ufe  of  their  reafon  ; 
they  neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  communion, 
nor  allow  any  of  their  members  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  of  magi  ft  racy  ;  they  deny  the  lawfulnefs  of  re-, 
pelling  force  by  force,  and  confider  war,  in  all  its 
Shapes,  as  unchriftian  and  unjuft  ;  they  entertain  the. 
utrnoft  averfion  to  the  execution  of  juftice,  and  more 
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efpecially  to  capital  punifhments ;  and  they  alfo  refufe 
to  confirm  their  teftimony  by  an  oath.  The  particu¬ 
lar  fentiments  that  divided  the  more  confiderable  fo- 
;  cieties  of  the  Mennonites  /♦e  the  following  :  The  rigid 
‘Mennonites,  called  the  Flemtngians ,  maintain  with  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  rigour,  the  opinions  of  their  founder 
Menno,  as  to  the  human  nature  of  Chrift,  alleging 
that  it  was  produced  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  by 
the  creating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft;  the  obligation 
that  binds  11s  to  vraffi  the  feet  of  ftrangers,  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  Saviour’s  command  :  the  neceffity  of 
excommunicating  and  avoiding,  as  one  would  do  the 
plague,  not  only  avowed  finners,  but  alfo  all  thofe 
who  depart,  even  in  fome  light  inftances  pertaining  to 
drefs,  & c.  from  the  fimplicity  of  their  anceftors  ;  the 
contempt  due  to  human  learning,  and  other  matters 
-of  lefs  moment.  However  this  auflere  fyftem  declines, 
and  the  rigid  Mennonites  are  gradually  approaching 
towards  the  opinions  and  difcipline  of  the  more  mode¬ 
rate  or  Water  Ian  dianS . 

The  firft  fettlement  of  the  Mennonites,  in  the  li¬ 
nked  Provinces,  was  granted  them  by  William  prince 
*of  Orange,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century; 
but  it  was  not  before  the  following  century  that  their 
liberty  and  tranquillity  were  fixed  upon  folid  founda¬ 
tions,  when,  by  a  confeflion  of  faith  publifhed  in  the 
year  1626,  they  cleared  themfelves  from  the  imputa- 
tk>ns  of  thofe  pernicious  and  detellable  errors  that  had 
been  laid  to  their  charge.  In  order  to  appeafe  their 
inteftine  difcords,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Anabap- 
tifts  of  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Friefland,  concluded 
-their  debates  in  a  conference  held  at  Amfterdam,  in 
the  year  1630,  and  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
communion,  each  referving  to  themfelves  a  liberty  of 
retaining  certain  opinions.  This  affociation  was  re¬ 
newed  and  confirmed  by  new  refolutions,  in  the  year 
1 649  ;  in  confcquence  of  which  the  rigorous  laws  of 
Menno  and  his  fucceflors  were,  in  various  refpedts, 
mitigated  and  corrected. 

MENOCHIUS,  vulgarly  Menochia,  (James),  a 
famous  lawyer,  meanly  born  at  Pavia,  but  who  be¬ 
came  fo  fkilfnl  in  the  law,  that  he  was  called  the  B  ni¬ 
dus  and  Bartholus  of  his  age  ;  all  the  princes  of  Italy 
foliciting  him  to  their  universities.  He  read  at  Padua 
23  years  together;  and  for  love  of  his  country  removed 
to  Pavia,  and  fucceeded  Nicholas  Gratiani.  He  hath 
got  an  immortal  fame  by  his  works,  De  recuperanda 
pojfejfione;  De  adtptfeenda  pojffefllone  ;  De  prefumptiombus  ; 
De  arbltrarns  Jud'icum  quejliontbus  et  caufls  conclliormn , 
Tom.  XIII.  See.  He  died  in  1607,  aged  75. 

MENOLOGY,  Menologium,  (from  ftyv,  month , 
and  difeourfe),  is  much  the  fame  as  martyro- 

logy,  or  calendar,  in  the  Latin. 

The  Greek  menologium  is  divided  into  the  feveral 
months  in  the  year  ;  and  contains  an  abridgment  of 
the  lives  of  the  faints,  with  a  bare  commemoration  of 
the  names  of  fuch  whofe  lives  were  never  written.  The 
Greeks  have  various  menologies ;  and  the  Romans 
tax  them  with  inferting  divers  heretics  in  their  meno- 
logies  as  faints. — Baillet  treats  of  them  at  large. 

MENSA,  in  law  books,  a  term  that  includes  in  it 
all  patrimony,  and  neceffaries  for  livelihood. 

MEN  SALS,  mens  alia,  in  church  hiftory,  fuch 
livings  as  were  formerly  united  to  the  tables  of  religi¬ 


ous  boufes,  and  hence  called  mevfal  bcnejlca.  See  the  Meufas. 
article  Benefice. 

MENSES,  Catamenia,  in  medicine,  the  monthly 
evacuations  from  the  uterus  of  women  not  with  child 
or  not  giving  fuck.  They  are  fo  called  from  menfls 
«  month,”  the  period  wherein  they  return.  They 
are  alfo  called  flowers,  courfes ,  Sc c.  By  the  Jewifh 
law  a  woman  was  unclean  while  the  mcnftrual  blood 
flowed  ;  and  the  man  who  touched  her,  or  the 
moveables  Hie  had  touched,  was  declared  unclean.— 

Lev.  xv. 

The  menfes  make  one  of  the  moft  curious  and 
difficult  phenomena  in  the  whole  human  body  ;  for 
the  explanation  whereof,  many  hypothefes  have  been 
framed,  though  the  matter  is  yet  fcarcely  afeertain- 
ed. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  all,  that  the  neceffity  wo¬ 
men  are  under  for  fome  extraordinary  fupply  to  com- 
penfate  the  expence,  and  fupport  them  during  the 
time  of  geflation,  was  the  final  reafon  why  this  redun¬ 
dance  at  other  times  was  given  them,  which  conti¬ 
nues  whilft  this  neceffity  fubfifls,  and  ceafes  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conftitution  of  the  female  frame,  it  is 
no  longer  required  :  but  this  is  all  they  agree  in. 

Some,  not  content  with  this  occafion  alone,  will  have 
the  menflruous  blood  offend  in  quality  more  than 
quantity;  which  they  argue  from  the  pain  it  gives 
many  women  in  the  evacuation;  with  many  other  idle 
notions. 

Others  aferibe  this  effeft  to  an  imaginary  dominion 
of  the  moon  over  the  bodies  of  women.  This  was 
formerly  the  prevailing  opinion  ;  though  the  fmalleft 
reflection  would  have  fliown  the  weaknefs  of  it  :  for, 
had  this  purgation  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  all  women  of  the  fame  age  and  temperament 
would  have  found  it  at  the  fame  periods  and  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  moon,  i .  e.  at  the  fame  time  ;  which  all 
experience  {hows  to  be  falfe. 

There  are  two  other  opinions  which  carry  with 
them  great  probability,  and  are  argued  with  a  great 
deal  of  ftrength  and  reafon;  in  both  which,  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  blood  is  allowed  to  be  innocent,  but  they 
Hill  differ  about  the  reafon  of  its  iffue.  The  former 
is  that  of  Dr  Bohn  and  Dr  Freind,  who  maintain  this 
flux  to  be  the  refult  of  a  plethora  or  plenitude  ; 
and  to  be  evacuated  only  for  relief  againfl  the  quan¬ 
tity. 

Dr  Freind,  who  has  maintained  the  caufe  of  a  ple¬ 
thora  with  the  greateff  ftrength  and  cleamefs,  fup- 
pofes,  that  this  plethora  arifes  from  a  coacervation  in 
the  blood-veffels  of  a  fuperfluity  of  aliment,  which,  he 
thinks,  remains  over  and  above  what  is  expended  by 
the  ordinary  ways;  and  that  women  have  this  pletho¬ 
ra,  and  not  men,  becaufe  their  bodies  are  more  humid, 
and  their  veffels,  efpecially  the  extremities  of  them,  more 
tender,  and  their  manner  of  living  generally  more  inac¬ 
tive  than  that  of  men ;  and  that  the! e  things  concurring, 
are  the  occafion  that  women  do  not  perfpire  fufficient- 
ly  to  carry  off  the  fuperfluous  alimentary  parts, till  they 
be  accumulated  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  diflend  the  vei- 
fels,  and  force  their  way  thro’  the  capillary  arteries  of 
the  uterus.  It  is  fuppofed  to  happen  to  women  more 
than  the  females  of  other  fpecies,  which  have  the  fame 
parts,  becaufe  of  the  eredt  pofturc  of  the  former,  and 
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ear^-  the  vagina  and  other  canals  being  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon ;  fo  that  the  prefiure  of  the  blood  is  directed 
towards  their  orifices ;  whereas  in  brutes,  they  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the  prefiure  wholly  is  on  the 
Tides  of  thofe  veffels.  The  difcharge,  he  thinks,  hap¬ 
pens  in  this  part  rather  than  in  any  other,  as  being 
more  favoured  by  the  flrubture  of  the  veffels  ;  the  ar¬ 
teries  being  very  numerous,  and  the  veins  finous  and 
winding,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  retard  the  impe¬ 
tus  of  the  blood  ;  and  confequently,  in  a  plethoric 
cafe,  to  occafion  the  rupture  of  the  extremities  of  the 
veffels,  which  may  lad,  till,  by  a  fufficient  difcharge, 
the  veffels  are  eafed  of  their  overload. 

This  is  the  fubflance  of  Dr  Freind’s  theory  ;  from 
whence  he  very  mechanically  and  very  philofophically 
accounts  for  the  fymptoms. 

To  his  argument,  why  women  have  menfes  rather 
than  men,  we  may  add  from  Boerhaave,  that,  in  the 
former,  the  os  facrum  is  wider,  and  Hands  farther  out, 
and  the  os  coccygis  farther  in  ;  the  ojfa  innominaia  wider, 
and  farther  apart,  and  the  lowed  of  them  as  well  as 
the  lower  eminences  of  the  os  pubis ,  farther  outwards 
than  in  the  latter.  Hence,  in  women,  the  latitude  or 
expanfion  about  thefe  bones,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
pelvis ,  is  vaflly  great  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  men  ; 
and  yet,  in  a  woman  not  pregnant,  there  is  not  much 
to  fill  this  expanfe.  Again,  the  forefide  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  is  fmoothe-r  in  women  than  in  men,  and  the  blood- 
veffels,  lymphatics,  adipofe,  and  nervous  veffels,  mem¬ 
branes,  and  fibres,  are  much  laxer  in  women  than  in 
men  :  whence  all  their  cavities,  cells,  veffels,  &c.  are 
more  eafily  replenifhed,  and  the  humours  aggregated 
in  them;  beiides,  that  they  are  found  to  perfpire  lefs 
than  men,  and  to  arrive  much  fooner  at  their  maturi¬ 
ty,  or  ccKf&vi  of  increafe.  To  which  he  adds  the  con¬ 
federation  of  the  foft  pulpous  texture  of  the  uterus,, 
and  the  vafl  number  of  veins  and  arteries  with  which 
it  is  filled.  Hence  a  healthy  maid,  being  arrived  at 
her  growth,  begins  to  prepare  more  nutriment  than  is 
required  for  the  fupport  of  the  body  ;  which,  as- there 
is  not  to  beany  farther  accretion,  rnud  of  neceffity  fill 
the  veffels,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  uterus  and 
breads,  they  being  the  lead;  compreffed.  Thefe  will 
be  dilated  more  than  the  others  ;  whence  the  lateral 
vafcules  evacuating  their  humour  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  it  will  be  filled  and  extended.  Hence  a  pain,, 
heat,  and  heavinefs,  will  be  felt  about  the  loins, .pubes, 
&c.  the  veffels  of  the  uterus,  at  the  fame  time,  will 
be  fo  dilated  as  to  emit  blood  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  and  its  mouth  will  be  lubricated  and  loofen- 
ed,  and  blood  iffue  out.  As  the  quantity  of  blood  is 
diminifhed,  the  veffels  will  be  lefs  prefled,  and  will 
contrad  themfelves  again  clofer,  fo  as  again  to  retain 
the  blood,  and  let  pafs  the  groffer  part  of  the  ferum ; 
till  at  length  only  the  ufual  ferum  paffes.  Again, 
There  are  more  humours  prepared,  which  are  more  ea- 
fily  lodged  in  veffels  once  dilated ;  and  hence  the 
menfes  go  and.  return  at  various  periods  in  various 
perfons. 

This  hypothecs,  however  plaufible,  is  oppofed  by 
Dr  Drake,  who  maintains,  that  there  is  no  ftich  re¬ 
pletion,  or  at  leaf:  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  mendru- 
ation  ;  arguing,  that,  if  the  menfes  were  owing  to  a 
plethora  fo.  accumulated,  the  fymptoms  would  arife 


gradually,  and  the  heavinefs,  fliffnefs,  and  inactivity,  M 
neceffary  fymptoms  of  a  plethora,  would  be  felt  long 
before  the  periods  were  completed,  and  women  would 
begin  to  be  heavy  and  indifpofed  foon  after  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  the  fymptoms  would  increafe  daily ;  which-* 
is  contrary  to  all  experience,  many  women,  who  have 
them  regularly  and  eafily,  having  no  warning,  nor  any 
other  rule  to  prevent  an  indecent  furprife,  than  the 
meafure  of  the  time;  in  which,  fome  that  have  flipped, 
have  been  put  to  confufion  and  fhifts  no  ways  confid¬ 
ent  with  the  notice  a  plethoric  body  would  give.  He 
adds,  that  even  in  thofe  who  are  difficultly  purged  this 
way,  the  fymptoms,  though  very  vexatious  and  tedi¬ 
ous,  do  not  make  fuch  regular  approaches  as  a  gra¬ 
dual  accumulation  neceffarily  requires.  If  we  confi- 
der  what  violent  fymptoms  come  on  in  an  hour,  we 
fhall  be  extremely  puzzled  to  find  the  mighty  accef- 
fion  of  matter,  which  fliould,  in  an  hour  or  a  day’s 
time,  make  fuch  great  alterations.  According  to  the 
hypothecs,  the  laft  hour  contributed  no  more  than  the 
firft ;  and  of  confequence,  the  alteration  fliould  not  be 
greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  fetting  afide  the 
bare  eruption. 

This  is  the  fubflance  of  what  is  argued  againfl  Dr 
Freind’s  theory  ;  which,  it  mud  be  owned,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  objections,  is  Hill  the  mod  rational,  and 
confident  that  has  yet  been  advanced. 

Thofe  who  oppofe  it,  give  into  the  do&rine  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  maintain  the  evacuation  of  blood  in 
thofe  parts  to.be  an  effedl  of  an  efFervefcence  or  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  This  opinion  has  been  maintained  by 
many,  particularly  by  Dr  Charleton,  Bale,  De  Graaf. 
and  Drake  ;  the  two  fird  of  whom  fuppofe  a  ferment 
peculiar  to  the  women,  which  produces  this  flux,  and 
affeCls  that  part  only,  or  at  lead  principally.  Dr 
Graaf,  lefs  particular  in  his  notion,  only  fuppofes  an 
efFervefcence  of  the  blood,  raifed  by  fome  ferment, 
without  affigning  how  it  aCls,  or  what  it  is.  The  fud- 
den  turgefcence  of  the  blood  occafioned  them  all  to 
think,  that  it  arofe  from  fomething  till  then  extrane¬ 
ous  to  the  blood,  and  led  them  to  the  parts  principal¬ 
ly  affeCled  to  feek  for  an  imaginary  ferment,  which 
no  anatomical  inquiry  could  ever  fhow,  or  find  any  re¬ 
ceptacle  for,  nor  any  reafoning  neceffarily  infer.  A- 
gain,  That  heat  which  frequently  accompanies  this  tur¬ 
gefcence,  led  them  to  think  the  cafe  more  than  a  ple¬ 
thora,  and  that  there  was  fome  extraordinary  intedine 
motion  at  that  time. . 

Dr  Drake  improves  on  the  doClrine  of  a  ferment  ; 
and  contends,  not  only  that  it  is  neceffary  there 
fhould  be  a  ferment,  but  a  receptacle  alfo  for  this  fer¬ 
ment;  concluding,  from  the  fuddennefs  and  violence  of 
the  fymptoms,  that  a  great  quantity  mud  be  convey¬ 
ed  into  the  blood  in  a  fhort  time,  and  confequently, 
that  it  mud  have  been  ready  gathered  in  fome  recep¬ 
tacle,  where,  while  it  was  lodged,  its  a&ion  was  re-  * 
drained.  But,  he  goes  farther  dill,  and  pretends  to 
afcertain  the  place,  S$c.  both  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
making  the  gall  bladder  to  be  the  receptacle,  and  the 
bile  the  ferment.  This  liquor  he  thinks  well  adapted 
to  raife  a  fermentation  in  the  blood,  when  difcharged 
into  it  in  a  quantity ;  and,  as  it  is  contained,  in  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  that  does  not  admit  of  a  continual  iffue,  it. 
may  be  there  referred,  till  in  a  certain  period  of  time 
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full,  through  the  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftru&ed,  except  in  the 
ftate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be  ufed  to  re- 
ftore  it ;  and  if  exercife  in  a  dry,  open,  and  rather  cool 
air,  wholefome  diet,  generous  liquors  in  a  weak  and 
languid  ftate  of  the  body,  cheerful  company,  and 
amufement  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  medicine — 
When  obftru&ions  proceed  from  a  weak  relaxed  ftate 
of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  di* 
geftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  afiift  the  body  in  pre¬ 
paring  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed*  See  IyIedicihEi 
Index « 

When  the  menftrual  flux  is  too  great,  the  patient 
becomes  weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  di- 
geftion  are  bad  ;  and  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet, 
dropftes,  and  confumptions,  often  enfue.  This  fre¬ 
quently  happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five 
or  fifty,  and  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  It  may  proceed 
from  a  fedentary  life  ;  a  full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of 
falted,  high  feafoned,  or  acrid  food  ;  the  ufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  ;  exceffive  fatigue  ;  relaxation  ;  a  dif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood  ;  violent  paffions  of  the  mind, 
&c.  In  order  to  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould 
be  kept  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ;  to 
live  upon  a  cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken- 
broths  with  bread,  and  to  drink  deco&ions  of  nettle- 
roots  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  fail,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  ftronger  aftringents,  &c.  See  Medi¬ 
cine,  N°  246. 

The  difeharge  of  the  menfes  is  interrupted  natural¬ 
ly  during  pregnancy  :  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe, 
becaufe  fome  have  them  three  months,  fome  fix  months, 
and  fome  during  the  whole  time  of  geftation,  though 
in  lefs  quantity  than  at  other  times.  The  menfes  arc 
moftly  interrupted  during  the  time  of  giving  luck, 
though  many  women  have  a  return  about  the  thud  or 
fourth  month  after  delivery,  and  almoft  all  have  them 
again  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  month.  In  cafes  of  ob- 
ftru&ion,  the  menftrual  blood  hath  difeharged  itfelf  by 

other  outlets.  .  . 

It  ufually  happens  that  this  periodical  diicharge 
ceafes  between  the  age  of  forty  and  fifty  ;  and  the  fea- 
fon  in  which  this  takes  place  is  critical  to  the  fex. — 
However,  thofe  who  furvive  this  period  without  con¬ 
tracting  any  chronical  difeafe,  become  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  than  they  were  before.  About  this  time, 
fome  are  affli&ed  with  the  well  known  fymptoms  of 
plethora,  heat,  flufhings,  reftlefs  nights,  troublefome 
dreams,  and  unequal  fpirits  ;  others  are  attacked  with 
inflammations  of  the  bowels,  or  other  internal  parts  ; 
fpafmodic  affediions  of  various  parts,  ftifinefs  m  the 
limbs,  fwelled  ankles,  with  pain  and  inflammation,  the 
piles,  and  other  effe&s  of  plenitude.  Thofe  of.  full 
plethoric  habits,  accuftomed  to  copious  evacuations, 
will  find  great  relief  by  bleeding  frequently  in  mode¬ 
rate  quantities,  keeping  the  bowels  lax,  moderating 
their  diet,  and  ufmg  Efficient  exercife  that  is  not  too 
heating.  If  an  immoderate  flux  of  the  menfes  hap¬ 
pens  at  this  period,  it  fhould  be  reftrained  by  gentle 
laxatives,  cooling  medicines,  reft,  anodynes,  a  molt 
fparing,  not  too  liquid  diet,  rather  than  by  very  copi¬ 
ous  bleedings  and  aftringents  of  any  kind.  Dr  Fo- 
thero-ill  obferves,  that  various  purgations  of  aloes,  the 
tindura  facra,  pil.  Ruffi,  elixir  propnetatis,  and  other 
compofitions  of  this  kind,  are  recommended  as  per 


Menfes.  the  bladder  becoming  turgid  and 

'  compreffion  of  the  incumbent  vifeera,  it  emits  the 
gall ;  which,  by  the  way  of  the  ladeals,  infmuating.it- 
felf  into  the  blood,  may  raife  that  effervefcence  which 
occafions  the  aperture  of  the  uterine  arteries.  To 
confirm  this,  he  alleges,  that  perfons  of  a  bilious  con- 
ftitution  have  the  menfes  either  more  plentifully,  or 
more  frequently,  than  others;  and  that  diftempers  ma- 

nifeftly  bilious,  are  attended  with  fymptoms  refembling 
thofe  of  women  labouring  under  diflic ult  menftruation. 

_ If  it  be  obje&ed,  that  011  this  principle  men  fhould 

have  menfes  as  well  as  women,  he  anfwers,  that  men  do 
not  abound  in  bile  fo  much  as  women,  the  pores  of 
the  former  being  more  open,  and  carrying  off  more 
of  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  vehicle 
of  all  the  other  humours,  and  confequently  a  greater 
part  of  each  is  difeharged  through  them  than  in  wo¬ 
men,  wherein  the  fuperfluity  muft  either  continue  to 
circulate  with  the  blood,  or  be  gathered  into  proper 
receptacles,  which  is  the  cafe  in  the  bile.  The  fame 
reafon  he  gives  why  menftruation  fhould  not  be  in 
brutes  :  the  pores  of  thefe  being  manifeftly  more  open 
than  thofe  of  women,  as  appears  from  the  quantity  of 
hair  which  they  bear,  for  the  vegetation  whereof  a 
large  cavity,  and  a  wider  aperture  of  the  glands,  is  ne- 
ceffary,  than  where  no  fuch  thing  is  produced  :  yet 
there  is  fome  difference  between  the  males  and  females 
even  among  thefe,  fome  of  the  latter  having  their 
menfes,  though  not  fo  often,  nor  in  the  fame  form  and 

quantity,  as  women.  ' 

He  adds,  that  the  feveral  phenomena  of  the  menies, 
whether  in  a  natural,  a  regular,  or  difeafed  cafe,  flow 
naturally  and  readily  from  this  hypothdis  ;  and  that 
whatever  may  be  accounted  for  from  a  plethoia,  or 
from  any  particular  ferment,  may  without  any  drain¬ 
ing  be  applied  to  this. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  ceafe  about  fifty  ;  though 
inftances  have  occurred  of  their  commencing  fooner 
and  continuing  longer.  There  are,  therefore,  two  cri¬ 
tical  periods  in  the  lives  of  females  which  require  their 
particular  attention.  In  order  to  efcape  the  chlorofis, 
and  other  fimilar  difeafes,  incident  to  that  period  of 
life  when  the  menfes  commence,  they  fhould  avoid  in¬ 
dolence  and  inactivity,  and  accuftom  themfelvesto  ex¬ 
ercife  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  poffible.  Unwhole- 
fome  food,  dulnefs  of  difpofition,  and  flrait  clothes,  are 
very  injurious  to  females  at  this  feafon.  The  difeharge 
in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inflantaneous  as  to  fur- 
prife  them  unawares.  The  eruption  is  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  by  fymptoms  that  indicate  its  approach;  fuch  as 
a  fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins  5 
diftention  and  hardnefs  of  the  breafts,  headach,  lots 
of  appetite,  laffitude,  palenefs  of  the  countenance, 
and  fometimes  a  flight  degree  of  fever.  When  thefe 
fymptoms  occur,  every  thing  fhould  be  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  which  may  obftruCl  the  menftrual  flux,  and  all 
means  ufed  to  promote  it ;  as  fitting  frequently  over 
the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm  diluting 
liquors,  &c.  When  the  menfes  have  begun  to  flow, 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
tends  to  obftruft  them  ;  fuch  as  fiffi,  and  all  kinds  of 
food  that  are  hard  of  digeftion,  and  cold  acid  liquors. 
Cold  is  likewife  hurtful  at  this  period  ;  as  alio  anger, 
fear,  grief,  and  other  affections  of  the  mind,  from 
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Menfes  purgatives  to  be  ufed  on  the  cefTation  of  the  menfes. 

||  But  many  inconveniences  have  arifen  from  thefe  heat- 
Mentha.  jng  medicines,  as  the  piles,  ftrangury,  immoderate  dif- 
charges  of  the  menfes,  racking  pains  in  the  loins,  and 
other  limilar  complaints.  Rhubarb,  fenna,  magnefia, 
fulphur  medicines,  fmall  dofes  of  jalap,  and  various 
combinations  of  thefe,  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  the  others,  and  will  fupply  fufficient  variety  to  the 
prefcriber  and  patient.  When  the  menfes  are  about 
to  go  off,  they  appear  for  the  moft  part  irregularly 
both  in  time  and  quantity  ;  once  in  a  fortiiight,  three, 
five,  or  fix  weeks  ;  fometimes  very  fparingly,  at  o- 
ther  times  in  immoderate  quantities.  Great  Ioffes  of 
this  kind  are  often  prevented  by  taking  away  four  or 
five  ounces  of  blood  a  few  days  after  the  firfl  menflrual 
fuppreffion.  If  a  patient  has  in  early  life  been  fubjeft 
to  cutaneous  eruptions,  fore  eyes,  glandular  fwellings, 
or  other  obvious  marks  of  morbid  humours  fubfifting 
in  the  conflitution,  and  all  which  may  have  difappear- 
cd  about  the  time  the  menfes  became  regular,  an  iffue 
is  an  advifable  drain,  and  may  prevent  many  inconve¬ 
niences.  If  at  this  time  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about 
the  ankles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  ought 
to  be  continued  open,  or  artificial  drains  fubftituted  in 
their  ftead  :  for  thofe  who  will  have  them  dried  up  are 
foon  after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into 
thofe  of  a  chronic  nature.  % 

MENSORES,  among  the  Romans,  were  harbin¬ 
gers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  go  before  the  emperor, 
and  fix  upon  lodgings  for  him  when  he  travelled  into 
any  of  the  provinces.  They  alfo  marked  out  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  affigned  every  regiment  its  poll. 

Menfores  were  alfo  lan d-furveyors,  architefts,  or  ap- 
praifers  of  houfes  and  public  buildings.  The  diftri- 
butors  of  provifions  in  the  army  were  called  menfores 
frumentarii.  And  menfores  was  alfo  an  appellation 
given  to  fervants  who  waited  at  table. 

MENSURATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  aft  or 
art  of  meafuring  lines,  fuperficies,  or  folids.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

MENSTRUAL,  or  Menstruous,  a  term  in 
medicine,  applied  to  the  blood  which  flows  from  wo¬ 
men  in  their  ordinary  monthly  purgations.  See 
Menses. 

MENSTRUUM,  in  chemiftry,  anybody  which  in 
a  fluid  or  fubtilized  ftate  is  capable  of  interpofing  its 
fmall  parts  betwixt  the  fmall  parts  of  other  bodies,  fo 
as  to  divide  them  fubtly,  and  form  a  new  uniform 
compound  of  the  tw<*. 

MENTHA,  mint,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order  Verticillata.  The  corolla  is  nearly  equal, 
and  quadrifid,  with  one  fegment  broader  than  the  reft, 
and  emarginated  ;  the  ftamina  are  ereft,  Handing  afun- 
der.  There  are  many  fpecies  ;  but  not  more  than  three 
are  cultivated  for  ufe,  namely,  the  viridis  or  common 
fpearmint,  the  piperita  or  peppermint,  and  the  pule- 
gium  or  pennyroyal.  All  thefe  are  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  description  ;  and  all  of  them  are  very  ea- 
fily  propagated  by  cuttings,  parting  the  roots,  or  by 
offsets. 

Ufes .  For  culinary  purpofes,  the  fpearmint  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  other  two  ;  but  for  medicine,  the  pep- 
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permint  and  pennyroyal  have  in  fome  places  almoft  en-  Mentha 
tirely  fuperfeded  it.  A  conferve  of  the  leaves  is  very 
grateful,  and  the  diftilled  waters  both  Ample  and  fpi- ,  avz' 
rituous  are  univerfally  thought  pleafant.  The  leaves  are 
ufed  in  fpring  fallads  ;  and  the  juice  of  them  boiled 
up  with  fugar  is  formed  into  tablets.  It  has  been  ima¬ 
gined  that  cataplafms  and  fomentations  of  mint,  would 
diffolve  coagulations  of  milk  in  the  breaft  ;  but  Dr 
Lewis  fays,  that  the  curd  of  milk,  digefted  in  a  ftrong 
infufion  of  mint,  could  not  be  perceived  to  be  any 
otherwife  affefted  than  by  common  water :  however, 
milk,  in  which  mint  leaves  were  fet  to  macerate,  did 
not  coagulate  near  fo  foon  as  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
fame  milk  kept  by  itfelf.  Dr  Lewis  fays,  that  dry 
mint  digefted  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  gives  out  a 
tinfture,  which  appears  by  day -light  of  a  fine  dark 
green,  but  by  candle-light  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The 
faft  is,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  tinfture  is  green 
either  by  day-light  or  by  candle-light,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  it  feems  impervious  to  common  day-light ; 
however,  when  held  betwixt  the  eye  and  a  candle,  or 
betwixt  the  eye  and  the  fun,  it  appears  red. 

The  virtues  of  mint  are  thofe  of  a  warm  ftomachic 
and  carminative  ;  in  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  and  con¬ 
tinual  retching  to  vomit,  there  are  few  fimples  of 
equal  efficacy.  In  colicky  pains,  the  gripes  to  which 
children  are  fubjeft,  lienteries,  and  other  immoderate 
fluxes,  this  plant  frequently  does  good  fervice.  It 
likewife  proves  beneficial  in  many  hyfteric  cafes,  and 
affords  an  ufeful  cordial  in  languors  and  other  weak- 
nefles  confequent  upon  delivery.  The  beft  preparation 
in  thefe  cafes  is  a  ftrong  infufion  of  the  dried  herb  in 
water  (which  is  much  fuperior  to  the  green),  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  tinfture  or  extraft  prepared  with  reftified  fpi¬ 
rit.  Thefe  poflefs  the  whole  virtues  of  the  mint  ;  the 
effentialoil  and  diftilled  water  contain  only  the  aromatic 
part  ;  the  exprefled  juice  only  the  aftringency  and  bit- 
teriihnefs,  together  with  the  mucilaginous  fubftance 
common  to  all  vegetables.  The  peppermint  is  much 
more  pungent  than  the  others. 

Pennyroyal  has  the  fame  general  charafters  with  the 
mint,  but  is  more  acrid  and  lefs  agreeable  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach.  It  has  long  been  held  in  great 
efteem,  and  not  undefervedly,  as  an  aperient  and  de- 
obftruent,  particularly  in  hyfteric  complaints  and  fup- 
preffions  of  the  menfes.  For  thefe  purpofes  the  diftil¬ 
led  water  is  generally  made  ufe  of,  or,  what  is  of 
equal  efficacy,  an  infufion  of  the  leaves.  It  is  obferv- 
able,  that  both  water  and  reftified  fpirit  extraft  the 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion,  and  likewife  elevate 
the  greateft  part  of  them  by  diftillation.  The  ex¬ 
prefled  juice,  with  a  little  fugar,  is  not  a  bad  medicine 
in  the  chincough. 

MENTOR  (fab.  liift.),  a  faithful  friend  of  UlyfTes  ; 
a  fon  of  Hercules  ;  a  king  of  Sidonia,  who  revolted 
'  againft  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  afterwards  wasreftoVed 
to  favour  by  his  treachery  to  his  allies,  &c.  Diod.  1 6. 

An  excellent  artift  in  polifhing  cups  and  engraving 
flowers  on  them.  P/in.  33.  c.  1 1. — Mart .  9.  ep.  60. 
v.  16. 

MENTZ,  an  archbifhopric  and  electorate  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Maine,  between 
the  eleftorate  of  Triers  on  the  weft,  the  Palatinate  on 
the  fouth,  Franconia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Wetterau 
3  L>  oil 
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on  the  north.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length -from 
north-call  to  fouth-wefl,  and  about  50  in  breadth. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  elector’s  revenue  arifes  from 
the  toll  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  and  from  the 
tax  on  the  excellent  wines  produced  in  this  country. 
The  chief  towns  of  any  trade  are,  1.  Mentz  ;  (lee 
the  next  article.)  I11  its  neighbourhood  is  Hock- 
heim,  fo  celebrated  for  good  wines,  that  the  bell 
Rlienifh  is  from  thence  called  old  hock .  It  is- a  pretty 
village,  containing  about  300  families  ;  and  belongs 
to  the  chapter  of  Mentz,  the  dean  of  which  enjoys 
the  revenue  of  it  :  in  a  good  year  he  makes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thoufand  guilders  of  his  wine.  He 
and  the  Auguflins  of  Mentz  and  Francfort  have  the 
exclufive  enjoyment  of  the  bell  Hockheimer  wine,  of 
which,  in  good  years,  a  piece,  confiding  of  100  mea- 
fures,  fells  for  from  900  to  1000  guilders  from  the 
prefs.  “  This  (fays  the  Baron  Riefbeck)  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  deareft  wines  in  the  world.  Having 
a  delire  to  taile  it  on  the  fpot,  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  rixdollar  ;  it  was,  however,  of  the  bell  vintage  in 
this  century,  viz.  that  of  17 66.  Nor  fhould  we  have 
had  it,  but  for  an  advocate  of  Mentz,  to  whom  the 
hollefs  meant  to  Ihew  favour.  This. was  the  firll  Ger¬ 
man  wine  I  had  met  with  which  was  entirely  without 
any  four  tafle  :  it  was  quite  a  perfume  to  the  tongue ; 
whereas  the  other  wine  of  Hockheim,  let  it  be  as  good 
as  it  may,  is  not  quite  clear  of  vinegar  ;  though  for 
this  alio,  if  it  has  any  age,  you  are  ro Iced  to  pay  a 
guilder  and  a  half.”  2.  Bingen  is  a  pleafant  town, 
which  Hands  in  the  diftridl  called  Rhinegau.  This  town, 
which,  together  with  the  toll  on  the  Rhine,  is  worth 
about  30,000  guilders,  belongs  to  the  chapter  of 
Mentz,  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  contains  about 
4500  inhabitants.  A  great  part  of  the  corn  which 
is  carried  into  the  Rhinegau  from  the  neighbouring 
Palatinate,  comes  through  this  place,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  fupp  ies  the  Palatinate  with  drugs,  and  va¬ 
rious  foreign  commodities.  This  traffic  alone  would 
make  the  place  very  lively  ;  but,  belldes  this,  it  has 
very  fruitful  vineyards.  The  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  lies,  and  one  fide  of  which  is  made  by  the  gullet, 
through  which  the  Nahe  runs  into  the  Rhine,  forms 
another  fleep  rock  behind  this  gullet  parallel  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  golden  Rudefheimer  mountain ;  it  there¬ 
fore  enjoys  the  fame  fun  as  this  does,  which  makes  the 
Budeiheimer  wine  that  grows  on  it  little  inferior  to  the 
Rudefheimer.  See  Rudesheim.  The  rifing  grounds 
about  it  produce  wines  that  are  efteemed  preferable  to 
thofe  of  Baccharac,  fo  much  in  vogue  heretofore. — 

3.  Elfeld,  five  miles  well  from  Mentz,  is  a  flrong 
fortified  town,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Rhinegau. — Here  is  Rudelheim,  a  place 
noted  for  the  growth  of  the  befl  wines  in  thefe  parts. 

4.  Weifbaden  lies  between  fix  and  feven  leagues  from 
Francfort,  and  about  five  or  fix  miles  north  of  Mentz ; 
it  is  the  metropolis  of  a  country  belonging  to  the 
branch  of  Naifau-Suarbrak,  and  is  famous  for  its  mi¬ 
neral  waters. 

After  the  pope,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  this  place  is  the  mod  confiderable  and  richell 
prelate  in  the  Chriflian  world.  According  to  Baron 
Riefbeck,  the  fee  is  indebted  for  its  increafe  of  riches 
to  St  Bonif  ce,  who  may  be  called,  with  great  juftiee, 
the  apoflle  of  the  Germans.  It  was  this  man,  an  Eng- 


lifhman  by  birth,  who  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  Mentz. 
baptized  Witikind  and  the  other  brave  Saxons  who w 
had  fo  long  refilled  baptifm  with  their  fwords,  and 
fpread  the  empire  of  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrifl  as  far 
as  the  northern  and  eaflern  feas.  He  it  was  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  Roman  liturgy  into  Germany,  and  made 
the  favage  inhabitants  abllain  from  eating  liorfe’s  flefh. 

He  raifed  the  papal  power  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it 
had  been  raifed  in  any  other  country  in  Chriilendom  ; 
and,  in  recompence  of  his  fervices,  the  pope  made  all 
the  new  founded  biflioprics  in  the  north  of  Germany 
fubjeft  to  the  fee  of  Mentz,  which  Boniface  had  cho- 
fen  for  his  refidence.  The  provinces,  the  moll  con¬ 
fiderable  in  the  whole  papal  dominions,  all  Suabia, 
Franconia,  Bohemia,  and  almoft  all  Saxony,  with  a 
part  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  the  Upper  Rhine, 
belong  to  this  diocefe.  Though  the  reformation,  and 
revenge  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  have  lefiened  it  one- 
tliird,  it  Hill  contains  the  arclibiffiopric  of  Sprengel, 
and  eleven  biflioprics,  moil  of  which  are  the  moil 
confiderable  of  Germany,  as  Wurzburg,  Paderborn, 
Hildefheim,  Augfbourg,  &c.  When  the  building  ot 
the  papal  monarchy  was  completed  by  Gregory  VII. 
the  archbifhops  of  Mentz  became  powerful  enough  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  empire.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  they  were  fo  eminent  as  to  be  able  to  make 
emperors  without  any  foreign  affiftance  ;  and  it  was 
to  one  of  them  that  the  lioufe  of  Hapfburg  was  in¬ 
debted  for  its  firft  elevation.  Since  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  powers  have  been  more  accurately  afeertained, 
and  the  temporal  has  fo  much  got  the  better  of  the 
fpiritual,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  archbifhops 
of  this  place  have  of  courfe  been  much  reduced  ;  ftill, 
however,  they  are  pofleffed  of  very  important  prero¬ 
gatives,  which  they  might  exert  with  much  more  ef¬ 
ficacy  than  they  do,  were  it  not  that  various  circum- 
flanccs  have  rendered  them  too  dependent  on  the  em¬ 
perors.  They  are  Hill  the  fpeakers  in  the  electoral 
college,  have  the  appointment  of  the  diets  under  the 
emperors,  and  may  order  a  re-examination  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  imperial  courts.  Thefe  high  pri¬ 
vileges  are,  however,  too  much  fubjedt  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  ;  nor  are  their  fpiritual 
powers  any  longer  what  they  once  wrere.  Their  fuf- 
fragan  bifhops  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  all 
bifhops  are  alike  as  to  power,  and  that  the  title  of 
archbifhop  only  entitles  its  pofleffor  to  the  firfl  place 
amongft  brothers  who  are  equal.  The  temporals, 
however,  which  are  flill  annexed  to  this  chair,  make 
him  who  fits  in  it  rich  amends  for  the  diminution  of 
his  fpiritual  and  political  fplendor.  Though  he  does 
not  abfolutely  poflefs  the  largefl,  yet  he  certainly  has 
the  richefl  and  moil  peopled  domain  of  any  ecclefiaf- 
tical  potentate  in  Germany.  The  country,  it  is  true, 
does  not  contain  more  than  125  German  miles  fquare, 
whereas  the  archbiihopric  of  Saltzburg  contains  240  ; 
but  then  Saltzburg  has  only  250,000  inhabitants, 
whereas  Mentz  has  320,000.  The  natural  riches  of 
the  territory  of  Mentz,  and  its  advantageous  filia¬ 
tion,  make  a  fubjeft  of  Mentz  much  richer  than  one 
of  Saltzburg,  the  greatefl  part  of  which  is  only  inha¬ 
bited  by  herdfmen.  In  the  territory  of  Mentz  there 
are  40  cities  ;  in  that  of  Saltzburg  only  feven.  The 
tax  on  veffels  which  go  down  the  Rhine  of  itfelf  pro¬ 
duces  60, coo  guilders,  or  6ocol.  a  year,  which  is 
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nearly  as  much  as  all  tlie  mines  of  Saltzburg  put  to¬ 
gether,  excepting  only  the  fait  mine  at  Halle.  The 
tax  on  wine,  here  and  in  the  country  round,  produces 
the  court  above  100,000  guilders,  or  io,oool.  a-year, 
in  which  fum  we  do  not  reckon  the  cuftoms  of  the 
countries  which  lie  at  a  greater  diltance.  Upon  the 
w  hole,  the  income  of  the  prefent  archbifhop  may  be 
valued  at  1,700,000  guilders,  or  170,0001. 

If  the  lands  of  the  elector  lay  all  together,  they  would 
produce  a  fufficiency  of  corn  and  all  the  prime  necef- 
faries  of  life  ;  but  as  feveral  parts  of  them  lie  wide 
afunder,  the  people  are  compelled  to  purchafe  a  great 
deal  from  foreigners.  The  capital  itfelf,  as  well  as 
the  adjacent  Rhinegau,  depends  on  the  Palatinate  for 
its  corn,  riotwithftanding  the  great  abundance  of  that 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  grain  in  its  own  poffeffions 
in  Wetterau.  The  nobleft  production  of  the  ele&or’s 
territory  on  the  Rhine  is  the  wine,  which  is  almoft 
the  only  true  Rhenifh.  Connoifieurs,  indeed,  allow 
the  wines  of  Neirftein,  Baccarach,  and  a  very  few 
other  places  out  of  this  country,  to  be  true  Rhenifh  : 
but  they  do  not  give  this  name  to  the  wines  of  the 
Palatinate,  of  Bardon,  and  of  Alfatia.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  wine  made  in  the  countries  which  lie  on 
the  foutli  and  weft  of  the  Rhine,  at  Laubenheim, 
Bodenheim,  Budefheim,  and  Bingen  ;  but  the  true 
Rhenifh,  that  which  infpires  fo  many  who  are  and  fo 
many  who  are  not  poets,  comes  only  from  the  Rhine¬ 
gau,  which  lies  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
See  Rhinegau. 

The  civil  lift  of  the  archbifhop  (according  to 
Baron  Riefbeck),  is  by  much  too  immoderate  and 
expenfive.  “  He  has  his  minifters,  his  counfel- 
lors  of  ft  ate,  and  eighty  or  ninety  privy  counfel- 
lors  of  various  denominations.  The  expence  of  this 
eflablifhment  is  very  difproportionate  to  the  revenue 
of  the  ftate.  This  is  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
poor  nobility,  who  can  only  accept  of  employments 
of  this  kind.  Ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment  are  the  caufes  of  this  evil.  The  confequen- 
ces  are,  that  a  great  number  of  perfons,  who  might 
be  ufefully  employed,  live  in  idlenefs.  Even  the  mi¬ 
litary  eftablifhment  of  the  country  appears  to  me  more 
calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding  a  hungry  nobi¬ 
lity  than  for  real  ufe.  At  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent 
cledlor,  though  the  whole  army  only  confifted  of  2200 
men,  there  were  fix  generals.  The  regular  eftablifh¬ 
ment  paid  for  and  fnpported  by  the  country  is  8000 
men  ;  but  though  there  are  only  2000  men  kept  up, 
the  money  expended  for  their  fupport,  particularly 
that  given  to  numberlefs  ufelefs  officers,  might  be 
made  ufe  of  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  The 
army  of  the  archbifhop  confifts  of  a  German  guard  of 
50  men  and  25  horfes,  a  Swifs  guard,  a  fquadron  of 
huffars  of  130  men  (the  molt  ufeful  troops,  as  they 
purge  the  land  of  robbers  and  murderers),  a  corps  of 
artillery  of  104  men,  three  regiments  of  infantry  of 
6co  men  each,  and  fome  companies  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  Franconia  and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Of 
the  fortifications  of  the  capital  we  may  fay  mueh  the 
fame  as  of  the  army.  Were  they,  indeed,  improved 
and  kept  up  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  vie 
with  Luxemburg,  and  be  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the 
barriers  againft  France.  It-  is  true,  that  the  nature  of 


the  ground  does  not  allow  of  a  regular  plan  ;  but  for  Men 
fingle  parts,  I  have  feen  no  place  of  the  fame  capabi-  v 
lities,  where  greater  advantages  have  been  taken  of 
the  ground  for  the  eredlion  of  the  feveral  works.  The 
beauty,  as  well  as  fize  of  them,  is  indeed  an  objedt  of 
great  wonder  ;  but  though  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  even  the  empire  in  general,  has  laid  out 
great  fums  on  the  building  thefe  fortifications,  parts 
of  them  are  not  finifhed,  and  parts  of  them  are  ready 
to  fall  to  pieces.  Their  extent,  indeed,  would  require 
a  great  army  to  man  them.  But  this,  as  well  as  the 
maintaining  and  keeping  them  up,  is  evidently  beyond 
the  power  of  this  court,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine  united.  They  are,  therefore,  alfo 
to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  things  which  ferve 
more  for  magnificence  than  real  ufe.” 

Mentz,  a  conliderable  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  capital  of  the  electo¬ 
rate  of  the  fame  name,  is  iituated  on  the  Rhine  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Maine,  20  miles  north-weft  of 
Worms,  15  weft  of  Francfort,  and  75  eaft  of  Triers, 
in  E.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lut.  49.  51.  This  city  claims 
a  right  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing:  (fee 
Hijlory  of  Printing ).  Here  is  a  very  beautiful  quay 
along  the  river,  defended  by  feveral  works  well  forti¬ 
fied  with  cannon.  That  part  of  tlie  city  which  ex¬ 
tends  towards  the  river  is  moft  populous.  The  bell 
vineyards  for  Rhenifh  wine  being  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  Mentz  has  a  flourifhing  trade  in  that  commodi¬ 
ty  more  particularly  ;  and  its  commerce  is  the  brifker, 
by  veafon  that  all  the  mercliandife  which  paffes  up  and 
down  the  Rhine  flops  in  its  harbour  to  change  bot¬ 
toms. 

The  northern  part  of  the  city,  in  which  the  arch¬ 
bifhop  refides,  is  full  of  very  regular  buildings.  Here 
are  three  regular  ftreets,  called  the  Blerchen ,  which  run 
parallel  to  each  other  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
600  yards  within  the  city,  and  are  cut  almoft  regularly 
by  very  pretty  crofs  ftreets.  The  archbifhop's  palace 
has  a  moil  commanding  view  of  thele  ftreets,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Rhinegau.  There  are  alfo  fome  good  build¬ 
ings  in  the  old  part  of  the  city.  The  market  of  beafts 
is  extremely  well  worth  feeing  ;  and  you  here  and 
there  meet  with  other  agreeable  fpots.  The  market 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  though  not  regular,  is  one 
of  the  prettieft  places  in  Germany.  The  cathedral  is 
well  worth  notice.  It  is  an  immenfe  large  old  Go¬ 
thic  building,  the  fpire  of  which  was  ftruck  with  light¬ 
ning  about  20  years  ago,  and  entirely  laid  in  allies. 

As  it  was  made  of  a  forell  of  wood,  it  burned  14 
hours  before  it  was  entirely  confumed.  To  prevent 
thefe  accidents  for  the  future,  the  chapter  had  the  pre¬ 
fent  one  built  to  the  fame  height  in  ftone,  an  under¬ 
taking  which  coft  them  40,000  guilders  or  4000I. 

It  is  a  great  pity  (Baron  Riefbeck  obferves)  that  it  is 
overloaded  with  fmall  ornaments :  and  a  ftill  greater, that 
this  wonderful  edifice  is  fo  choked  up  with  fhops  and 
houfes  as  to  be  hardly  more  than  half  viiible.  As, 
however,  houfes  and  fhops 'are  very  dear  in  this  part 
of  the  town,  one  cannot  be  very  angry  with  the  chap¬ 
ter  for  choofing  rather  to  make  the  moft  of  its  ground, 
than  to  fliow  off  the  church  to  the  beft  advantage.  The 
rent  of  a  fhop  and  a  fingle  room  to  live  in  is  150  guil¬ 
ders  or  15I.  per  annum  in  this  part  of  the  town. 

3  D  2  There 
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Mentz.  There  is  hardly  another  church  in  Germany  of  the 

— v - '  height  and  length  of  this  cathedral  ;  and  the  infide  of 

it  is  decorated  with  feveral  magnificent  monuments  of 
princes  and  other  great  perfonages.  Befides  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  the  city  of  Mentz  contains  feveral  other 
churches  in  the  modern  ftyle,  very  well  worth  feeing. 

St  Peter’s,  and  the  Jefuits  church,  though  both  too 
much  loaded  with  ornament,  are  among  this  number. 
The  church  of  the  Auguftins,  of  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Mentz  are  fo  proud,  is  a  mafterpiece  of  bad 
taile ;  but  that  of  Ignatius,  though  little  is  faid  about 
it,  would  be  a  model  of  the  antique,  if  here  likewife 
there  had  not  been  too  much  ornament  lavifhed.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  palaces  of  the  nobleffe  want  that  noble 
limplicity  which  alone  conftitutes  true  beauty  and 
magnificence.  In  another  century  the  externals  of 
the  city  will  be  quite  changed.  The  late  prince  built 
a  great  deal,  and  tl  e  prefent  has  a  tafte  for  the  fame 
fort  of  expence.  The  monks  and  governors  of  hof- 
pitals  alfo  have  been  forced  to  rebuild  their  houfes;  fo 
that  when  a  few  more  ftreets  are  made  broader  and 
flraighter,  the  whole  will  have  no  bad  appearance. 
The  inhabitants,  who  together  with  the  garrifon  a- 
mount  to  30,000,  are  a  good  kind  of  people,  and, 
like  all  the  catholics  of  Germany,  make  great  account 
of  a  good  table.  Their  faces  are  interefting,  and  they 
are  not  deficient  either  in  wit  or  a&ivity. 

There  are  few  cities  in  Germany  befides  Vienna 
which  contain  fo  rich  and  numerous  a  nobility  as  this 
does  :  there  are  fome  houfes  here  which  have  eflates 
of  100,000  guilders,  or  io,oool.  a-year.  The  counts 
of  Baft'enheim,  Schonborn,  Stadion,  Ingelheim,  Elz, 
Oftein,  and  Walderdorf,  and  the  lords  of  Dahlberg, 
Breitenbach,  with  fome  others,  have  incomes  of  from 
30,000  to  100,000  guilders.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  houfes 
have  from  15,000  to  30,000  guilders  annual  revenue. — 
The  nobility  of  this  place  are  faid  to  be  fome  of  the 
oldeft  and  moft  untainted  in  Germany.  There  are 
among!!  them  many  perfons  of  extraordinary  merit, 
who  join  uncommon  knowledge  to  all  the  duties  of 
adtive  life.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  far  fuperior  to  the 
oreater  part  of  the  German  nobility.  Their  education, 
however,  is  ftill  too  ftiff.  The  firf!  minifter  of  the 
court  was  refufed  admittance  into  their  affemblies  for 
not  being  fufficiently  noble;  and  they  think  they  de¬ 
grade  themfelves  by  keeping  company  with  bourgeois. 

The  clergy  of  this  place  are  the  richefl  in  Germany. 
A  canonry  brings  in  3500  Rhenifh  guilders  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  year.  The  canonry  of  the  provoft  brings  him  in 
40,000  guilders  a-year ;  and  each  of  the  deaneries  is 
worth  2600  guilders.  The  income  of  the  chapter  al¬ 
together  amounts  to  300,000  guilders.  Though  it  is 
forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  church  for  any  one  to 
have  more  than  a  iingle  prebend,  there  is  not  an  ec- 
clefiaftic  in  this  place  but  what  has  three  or  four  ;  fo 
that  there  is  hardly  a  man  amongfl  them  who  has  not 
at  leal!  8000  guilders  a-year.  Thelaft  provoft,  a  count 
of  Elz,  had  prebends  enough  to  procure  him  an  in¬ 
come  of  75,000  guilders.  Exclufive  of  the  cathedral, 
there  are  feveral  other  choirs  in  which  the  canonries 
bring  in  from  1200  to  1500  guilders  a-year.  Eo  give 
an  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  monafteries  of  this  place, 
Baron  Riefbeck  informs  us,  that  at  the  deflrudtion  of 
the  Jefuits,  their  wine,  which  was  reckoned  to  fell 


extremely  cheap,  produced  120,000  rixdollars.  A  Mentz, 
little  while  ago  the  ele&or  abolifhed  one  Carthufian  Mentzel. 
convent  and  two  nunneries,  in  the  holy  cellars  of  which""  'v 
there  was  found  wine  for  at  leaf!  500,000  rixdollars. 

“  Notwithftanding  this  great  wealth  (continues  our 
author),  there  is  not  a  more  regular  clergy  in  all 
Germany.  There  is  no  diocefe  in  which  the  regula¬ 
tions  made  by  the  council  of  Trent  have  been  more 
ftritly  adhered  to  than  they  have  here  ;  the  archbi- 
fhops  having  made  a  particular  point  of  it  both  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation  and  ever  fince.  One  thing 
which  greatly  contributes  to  keep  up  difcipline  is 
the  not  fuffering  any  prieft  to  remain  in  the  country 
who  has  not  fixed  and  ftated  duties,  and  a  revenue  an¬ 
nexed  to  them.  Moft  of  the  irregularities  in  Bavaria, 

Auftria,  and  other  countries,  arife  from  abbes  who  are 
obliged  to  fublifl  by  their  daily  induftry  and  any 
maffes  which  they  can  pick  up.  Thefe  creatures  are 
entirely  unknown  here.  The  theological  tenets  of  this 
court  are  alfo  much  purer  than  thofe  of  any  other  ec- 
cleiiaftical  prince  in  Germany.  I  was  pleafed  to  fee  the 
Bible  in  the  hands  of  fo  many  common  people,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  country.  I  was  told  that  the  reading  of 
it  was  not  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  diocefe  ;  only 
perfons  were  enjoined  not  to  read  it  through,  with¬ 
out  the  advice  of  their  confeffors.  For  a  long  time 
fuperftition  lias  been  hunted  through  its  utmoft  recef- 
fes  ;  and  though  it  is  not  quite  pollible  to  get  entire¬ 
ly  clear  of  pilgrimages  and  wonder-working  images, 
you  will  meet  ’with  no  prieft  bold  enough  to  exorcife 
or  to  preach  fuch  nonfenfe  as  we  hear  in  the  pulpits 
of  other  German  churches.”  1 

Though  the  trade  of  this  place  has  been  conftantly 
on  the  increafe  for  thefe  18  or  20  years  paft,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be  from  the  fituation 
and  other  advantages.  The  perfons  here  who  call 
themfelves  merchants,  and  who  make  any  confiderable 
figure,  are  in  fa£l  only  brokers,  who  procure  their 
livelihood  at  the  expence  of  the  country  or  territory 
round,  or  who  a£l  for  the  merchants  of  Francfort. 

A  few  toy-fhops,  five  or  fix  druggifts,  and  four  or  five 
manufacturers  of  tobacco,  are  all  that  can  pofiibly  be 
called  traders.  There  is  not  a  banker  in  the  whole 
town  ;.and  yet  this  country  enjoys  the  ftaple  privilege, 
and  commands  by  means  of  the  Maine,  Necker,  and 
Rhine,  all  the  exports  and  imports  of  Alfatia,  the  Pa¬ 
latinate,  Franconia,  and  a  part  of  Suabia  and  HefTe, 
as  far  as  the  Netherlands.  The  port  too  is  conftantly 
filled  with  {hips,  but  few  of  them  contain  any  mer- 
chandife  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

MENTZEL  (Chriftian),  born  at  Eurftenwall  in 
the  Mittel-mark,  is  celebrated  for  his  {kill  in  medicine 
and  botany,  in  purfuit  of  which  he  travelled  through 
many  countries.  He  had  correfpondents  in  the  moft 
diftant  parts  of  the  world.  He  died  A.  D.  1701,  about 
the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  des  Curieux  de  la  Nature.  His  works  are, 

1.  Index  nominum  plantarum ,  printed  at  Berlin  in  folio, 

1696;  and  reprinted  with  additions  in  1715?  “under 
the  title  of  Lexicon  plantarum polyglotton  univerfale .  2 .  A 
Chronology  of  China,  in  German,  printed  at  Berlin 
1696  in  qto.  The  following  manuferipts  of  his  com- 
pofition  are  preferred  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin. 

1.  Sur  !  Hijloire  Naturelledu  Brafil \  in  four  volumes  fo- 
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Menus  lio.  2.  Sur  les  Fleurs  et  les  Plantes  du  Japon ,  with  co¬ 
ll,  loured  plates,  two  vols  folio. 

McnzikofE  MENUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Germany  ;  now 
the  Maine ,  rifing  in  Frauconia,  and  running  from  eaft 
to  weft  into  the  Rhine  at  Mentz. 

MENUTHIAS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  adjoining 
to  the  north-eaft  of  the  promontory  Prafum  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  beyond  Egypt.  Some  take  it  to  be  Madagafcar , 
or  the  ifland  St  Laurence .  Ifaac  Voffius  will  have  it 
to  be  Zanzibar ;  Madagafcar  being  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  continent  than  the  ancients  ever  failed 
to,  whereas  Menutliias  was  nearer :  yet  though  Zan¬ 
zibar  be  nearer  the  continent,  it  is  however  nearer  the 
equator  than  Ptolemy’s  Menutliias,  placed  in  fouth  la¬ 
titude  12  \  degrees. 

MENYANTHES,  Marsh-trefoil,  or  Buchbean: 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  2ift  order,  P recite.  The  corolla  is 
hairy  ;  the  ftigma  bifid  ;  the  capfule  unilocular.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  moill  marfhy  places  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  It  has  three  oval  leaves  (landing  together 
upon  one  pedicle,  which  iflues  from  the  root ;  their 
tafte  is  very  bitter,  and  fomewhat  naufeous.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Light  foot,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  fo 
extremely  beautiful,  that  nothing  but  their  native  foil 
could  exclude  it  from  a  place  in  every  garden.  They 
grow  in  an  elegant  fpike;  are  white,  dafhed  with  pink, 
and  fringed  internally  with  hairs.  The  Highlanders 
efteem  an  infufion  or  tea  of  the  leaves  as  good  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftonrach.  According  to  Dr  Withering, 
an  infufion  of  the  leaves  is  preferibed  in  rheumatifms 
and  dropfies  ;  a  drachm  of  them  in  powder  purges  and 
vomits,  and  is  fometimes  given  to  deftroy  worms.  In 
a  fcarcity  of  hops,  the  plant  is  ufed  in  the  north  of 
Europe  to  bitter  the  ale.  The  powdered  roots  are 
fometimes  ufed  in  Lapland  inftead  of^bread,  but  they 
are  unpalatable.  Some  people  fay,  that  fheep  will  eat 
it,  and  that  it  cures  them  of  the  rot  ;  but  from  the 
Upfal  Experiments  it  ‘appears,  that  though  goats  eat 
it,  fheep  fometimes  will  not.  Cows,  horles,  and 
fwine,  refufe  it. — Dr  Lewis  informs  us,  that  it  is 
an  efficacious  aperient  and  deobftruent  ;  promotes 
the  fluid  fecretions ;  and,  if  liberally  taken,  gently 
loofens  the  belly.  It  has  of  late  gained  great  repu¬ 
tation  in  fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous  diforders  ;  and 
its  good  effedls  in  thofe  cafes  have  been  warranted  by 
experience.  Inveterate  cutaneous  difeafes  have  been 
removed  by  an  infufion  of  the  leaves,  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a-day,  at  proper' intervals,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  weeks.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
was  relieved  of  the  gout  by  drinking  the  juice  mixed 
with  whey. 

MENZIKOFF  (Alexander),  was  originally  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  a  paftry-cook  near  the  palace  of  Mofcow  ; 
but  by  a  fortunate  circumftance  was  drawn  from  that 
fituation  in  early  life,  and  placed  in  the  houfehold  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  fe- 
veral  languages,  and  being  formed  for  war  and  for  bu- 
finefs,  he  firll  rendered  himfelf  agreeable,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  neceftary,  to  his  mafter.  He  affifted 
Peter  in  all  his  projects  ;  and  was  rewarded  for  hisfer- 
vices  with  the  government  of  Ingria,  the  rank  of 
prince,  and  the  title  of  major-general.  He  fignalized 
himfelf  in  Poland  in  1708  and  1709  ;  but  in  1713  he 
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was  accufed  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  and  Menzikoff. 

fined  in  300,000  crowns.  The  Czar  remitted  the  '  -  — * 

fine  ;  and  having  reftored  him  to  favour,  gave  him 

the  command  of  an  army  in  the  Ukraine  in  1719, 

and  fent  him  as  his  ambaflador  into  Poland  in  1722, 

Conftantly  employed  about  the  means  of  preferving 

his  influence  after  the  death  of  his  mafter,  who  was 

then  evidently  on  the  decline,  Menzikoff  difeovered 

the  perfbn  to  whom  the  Czar  intended  to  leave  the 

fucceffion.  The  emperor  was  highly  offended,  and 

his  penetration  coll  him  the  principality  of  PlefcofF. 

Under  the  Czarina  Catharine,  however,  he  was  high¬ 
er  in  favour  than  ever ;  becaufe,  on  the  death  of  the 
Czar  in  1725,  he  was  active  in  bringing  different  par¬ 
ties  in  Ruffia  to  agree  to  her  fucceffion.  This  prin- 
cefs  was  not  ungrateful.  In  appointing  her  fon-in- 
law  Peter  II.  to  be  her  fuccelfor,  fhe  commanded  him 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Menzikoff,  and  gave  the 
Czar’s  filler  to  his  fon.  The  parties  were  adhially  be¬ 
trothed  :  and  Menzikoff  was  made  duke  of  Cozel  and 
grand  Reward  to  the  Czar.  But  this  fummit  of  eleva¬ 
tion  was  the  prelude  to  his  fall.  The  Dolgoroukis , 
favourites  of  the  Czar,  had  influence  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  banilhment,  together  with  that  of  his  family, 
to  one  of  his  own  eftates  at  the  diftance  of  250  leagues 
from  Mofcow.  He  had  the  imprudence  to.  leave  the 
capital  with  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  a  go¬ 
vernor  going  to  take  pofTeffion  of  his  province.  His 
enemies  took  advantage  of  this  circumftance  to  in¬ 
flame  the  indignation  of  the  Czar.  At  fome  diftance 
from  Mofcow  he  was  overtaken  by  a  detachment  of 
foldiers.  The  officer  who  commanded  them  made  him 
alight  from  his  chariot,  which  he  fent  back  to  Mof¬ 
cow  ;  and  placed  him  and  his  whole  family  in  covered 
waggons,  to  be  conducted  into  Siberia,  in  the  habit 
of  peafants.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  dc- 
ftination,  he  was  prefented  with  cowts  and  fheep  big 
with  young,  and  poultry,  without  knowing  from 
whom  he  received  the  favour.  His  lioufe  was  a  Ample 
cottage  ;  and  his  employment  was  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  or  to  fuperintend  its  cultivation.  New  cau- 
fes  of  forrow  were  added  to  the  feverities  of  exile.. 

Plis  wife  died  in  the  journey  ;  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  one  of  his  daughters  by  the  fmallpox  ;  and  his 
other  twro  children  were  feized  with  the  fame  difeafe, 
but  recovered.  He  funk  under  his  misfortunes,  No¬ 
vember  2.  1729  ;  and  was  buried  befide  his  daughter, 
in  a  little  chapel  which  he  had  built.  His  misfor¬ 
tunes  had  infpired  him  with  fentiments  of  devotion, 
which,  amid  the  fplendor  of  his  former  fituation,  he 
had  altogether  negle£led.  His  two  furviving  children 
enjoyed  greater  liberty  after  the  death  of  their  father. 

The  officer  permitted  them  to  attend  public  wor- 
fhip  on  Sundays  by  turns.  One  day  when  his  daugh¬ 
ter  was  returning  from  the  village,  Ihe  heard  herfelf 
accofted  by  a  peafant  from  the  window  of  a  cottage,. 

Tmd,  to  her  great  furprife,  recognifed  in  this  peafant 
the  perfecutor  of  her  family,  Dolgorouki  ;  who,  in  his 
turn,  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  the  courts 
She  communicated  this  intelligence  to  her  brother,, 
who  could  not  behold,  without  emotion,  this  new  in- 
ftance  of  the  vanity  and  in&ability  of  honours  and 
power.  Young  Menzikoff  and  his  After  were  foon  af¬ 
ter  recalled  to  Mofcow  by  the  Czarina  Ann  ;  and  left 
Dolgorouki  in  pofleffion  of  their  cottage.  He  was, 
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/Xenzini  made  captain  of  the  guards,  and  received  the  fifth 
part  of  his  father’s  poffefiions.  His  lifter  was  appoint- 
of  honour  to  the  emprefs,  and  afterwards 
married  to  great  advantage. 

MENZINI  (Benedid),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence,  was  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  the 
college  Della  Sapienza  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1704.  He  wrote,  1.  The  art  of  poetry.  2.  Satires, 
elegies,  hymns,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

3.  Academia  Tufculana ,  a  work  in  verfe  and  profe, 
which  paffes  for  his  mafterpiece. 

MEOTIS,  or  Palus  Meotis,  a  fea  of  Turkey, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Alia ;  extending  from 
Crim  Tartary  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don  or 
Tanais. 

MEPHITIC,  a  name  exprefling  any  kind  of  noxi¬ 
ous  vapour  ;  but  generally  applied  to  that  fpecies  of 
vapour  called  Jixed  air .  See  Air,  Fixed  Air ,  Das,  &c. 

MEPHITIS  Fanum,  a  temple  eredled  to  the 
goddefs  Mephitis,  near  Lacus  Amfancli  \  who  was 
worfhipped  alfo  at  Cremona.  Figuratively,  Me¬ 
phitis  denotes  a  noifome  or  peftilential  exhalation, 
(Virgil.) 

MEQUINEZ,  or  Miquinez,  the  northern  capital 
of  the  Morocco  empire,  {lands  at  the  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Beni  Haffen,  80  leagues  north  from  the 
city  of  Morocco  (which  is  the  fouthern  imperial 
city),  and  20  to  the  eaft  of  Sallee  and  the  ocean. 
Maknafla,  its  founder,  built  it  firft  at  the  bottom  of  a 
valley  ;  but  Muley  Ifmael  extended  it  conliderably 
over  the  plain  that  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  valley.  It 
is  furrounded  with  well  cultivated  fields  and  hills, 
adorned  with,  gardens  and  olive  plantations,  and.abum 
dantly  watered  with  rivulets.  Accordingly,  fruits  and 
kitchen  fluffs  thrive  here  exceedingly,  and  even  the 
fuperior  urbanity  of  the -inhabitants  announces  the 
temperature  of  the  climate.  The  winter  indeed  is 
very  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  dirtinefs  of  the 
town,  the  ftreets  not  being  paved,  and  the  foil  being 

(limy.  , 

Mequinez  is  furrounded  with  walls;  the  palace  ltfeli 
is  fortified  with  two  baftions,  on  which  formerly  fome 
fmall  guns  were  mounted.  Muley  Ifmael,  and  Muley 
Abdallah,  often  in  this  city  refilled  the  efforts  of  the 
Brebes,  the  fworn  enemies  of  their  tyranny.^  To  the 
weft  are  feen  fome  walls  of  circumvallation,  fix  feet  in 
height,  which  were  probably  mere  intrenehments  for 
the&infantry  ;  the  attacks  of  the  Brebes  being  only 
i'udden  and  momentary  inroads,  Which  did  not  require 
a  long  defence.  There  is  at  Mequinez,  as  well  as  at 
Morocco,  a  walled  and  guarded  fuburb  for  the  jews. 
The  houfes  are  neater  here  than  at  Morocco.  The 
Jews  here  are  more  numerous ;  and  they  can  turn 
their  induflry  to  greater  account,  becaufe  the  Moors 
in  this  city  are  more  polifhtd,  and  (being  nearer 
to  Europe)  more  vifited,  than  thofe  in  the  fouthern 
parts.  Near  the  Jewry,  there  is  another  enclofed  and 
feparate  quarter,  called  the  Negro  io<ivn.  It  was  built 
by  Muley  Ifmael,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe 
black  families  which  compofed  his  foldiery.  This 
town  is  now  uninhabited,  as  are  all  thofe  deftined  foi 
the  fame  ufe  through  the  reft  of  the  empire. 

At  the  fouth-eall  extremity  of  the  city  ftands  the 
palace  of  the  emperor,  which  was  built  by  Muley  Ii- 
mael.  The  fpace  occupied  by  this  palace  is  very 
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great  ;  it  includes  feveral  gardens,  elegantly  difpofed, 
and  well  watered.  There  is  a  large  garden  in  the 
centre,  furrounded  by  a  vail  and  pretty  regular  gal¬ 
lery,  refting  on  columns,  which  communicates  with 
the  apartments.  Thofe  of  the  women  are  very  fpaci- 
ous,  and  have  a  communication  with  a  large  chamber 
which  looks  into  the  garden.  As  you  pafs  from  one 
apartment  to  another,  you  find  at  intervals  regular  courts 
paved  with  fquare  pieces  of  black  and  white  marble;  in 
the  middle  of  thefe  courts  is  a  marble  balm,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rifes  a  jet  d'eau>  and  the  water  falls  down 
into  this  bafm.  Thefe  fountains  are  numerous  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  ;  they  are  ufeful  for  domeftic  purpofes,  and  they 
ferve  for  the  ablutions,  which  the  fcruples  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  have  exceedingly  multiplied.  The  palaces 
of  the  Moorifh  kings  are  large,  becaufe  they  are  com¬ 
pofed  only  of  one  range  of  apartments  ;  thefe  are  long 
and  narrow,  from  18  to  20  feet  high  ;  they  have  few 
ornaments,  and  receive  the  light  by  two  large  folding 
doors,  which  are  opened  more  or  ltfs  as  occalion  re¬ 
quires.  The  rooms  are  always  lighted  from  a  fquare 
court  in  the  centre,  which  is  generally  encompaffed 
with  a  colonade. 

The  Moors  here  are  more  courteous  than  thofe,  in 
the  fouthern  parts  ;  they  are  civil  to  ftrangers,  and  in¬ 
vite  them  into  their  gardens,  which  are  very  neat. 
The  women  in  this  part  of  the  empire  are  beautiful  ; 
they  have  a  fair  complexion,  with  fine  black  eyes,  and 
white  teeth.  I  have  fometimes  feen  them  taking  the 
air  on  the  terraces  ;  they  do  not  hide  themfelves  from 
Europeans,  but  retire  very  quickly  on  the  appearance 
of  a  Moor. 

MERA-de-Asta,  formerly  a  large  town  of  An- 
dalufia,  feated  on  the-  river  Guadaleta,  between  Arcos 
and  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  ;  but  now  only  a  large  heap 
of  ruins.  Here  the  Arabs  conquered  Roderick  the  lait 
king  of  the  Goths,  and  by  that  vi&ory  became  mailers 
of  Spain  in  713. 

MERCATOR  (Gerard),  one  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  geographers  of  his  time,  was'  born  at  Rure- 
monde  in  1512.  He  applied  himfell  with  fuch  in¬ 
duflry  to  geography  and  mathematics,  that  he  is  faid 
to  have  frequently  forgot  to  eat  and  drink.  The  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him,  and 
the  duke  of  Juliers  made  him  his  cofmographer.  He 
compofed  a  chronology,  fome  geographical  tables,  an 
Atlas,  & c.  engraving  and  colouring  the  maps  him- 
felf.  He  died  in  1594.  His  method  of  laying  down 
charts  is  ftill  ufed,  and  bears  the  name  of  Mercator  s 
charts . 

Mercator  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mathematician 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Holftein  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  came  to  England  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
ftoration,  where  he  lived  many  years.  He  was  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  endeavoured  to  reduce 
aftrology  to  rational  principles,  as  appeared  from  a 
MS.  of  his  in  t}ie  poffefiion  of  William  Jones,  Efq. 
He  pnbliihed  feveral  works,  particularly  Cofmograpbia. 
He  gave  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbole  by  an  in¬ 
finite  feries  ;  which  was  the  firft  appearance  in  the 
learned  world  of  a  feries  of  this  fort  drawn  from  the 
particular  nature  of  the  curve,  and  that  in  a  manner 
very  new  and  abftradled. 

Mercator's  Sailing ,  that  performed  by  Mercator’s 

chart.  See  Navigation.  _ 
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Mcrcato-  MERCATORUM  festum,  was  a  feftival  kept 
mm  by  the  Roman  merchants  on  the  15th  of  May  in  ho- 
MtTihank  uour  Qf  Mercury,  who  preftded  over  merchandife.  A 
.w~v  fow  was  fa.crificed  on  the  occsfion,  and  the  people 
prefent  fprinkled  themfelves  with  water  fetched  from 
the  fountain  called  aqua  Mercurii;  the  whole  conclud¬ 
ing  with  prayers  to  the  god  for  the  profperity  of 
trade. 

MERCHANT,  a  perfon  who  buys  and  fells  com¬ 
modities  in  grofs,  or  deals  in  exchanges  ;  or  that  traf¬ 
fics  in  the  way  of  commerce,  either  by  importation  or 
exportation.  Formerly  every  one  who  was  a  buyer  or 
feller  in  the  retail  way  was  called  a  merchant ,  as  they 
{till  are  both  in  France  and  Holland  ;  but  here  {hop- 
keepers,  or  thofe  who  attend  fairs  or  markets,  have 
loll  that  appellation. 

Previous  to  a  perfon’s  engaging  in  a  general  trade, 
and  becoming  an  univerfal  dealer,  he  ought  to  treafure 
up  fuch  a  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge  as  will  enable  him 
to  carry  it  on  with  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  without  rifk- 
ing  fuch  Ioffes  as  great  ill-concerted  undertakings 
would  naturally  expofe  him  to.  A  merchant  fhould 
therefore  be  acquainted  with  the  following  parts  of 
commercial  learning  :  1.  He  fhould  write  properly  and 
corredlly.  2.  Underhand  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
that  have  any  relation  to  commerce.  3.  Know  how 
to  keep  books  of  double  and  fingle  entry,  as  journals, 
a  leger,  See.  4.  Be  expert  in  the  forms  of  invoices, 
accounts  of  fales,  policies  of  infurance,  charter-par¬ 
ties,  bills  of  lading,  and  bills  of  exchange.  5.  Know 
the  agreement  between  the  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
fures  of  all  parts.  6.  If  he  deals  in  filk,  woollen, 
linen,  or  hair  manufactures,  he  ought  to  know  the 
places  where  thefe  different  forts  of  merchandifes  are 
manufactured,  in  what  manner  they  are  made,  what  are 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  and  from 
whence  they  come,  the  preparations  of  thefe  materials 
before  working  lip,  and  the  places  to  which  they  are 
fent  aft^r  their  fabrication.  7.  He  ought  to  know  the 
lengths  and  breadths  which  filk,  woollen,  or  hair  fluffs, 
linen,  cottons,  fuftains,  See .  ought  to  have  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  flatutes  and  regulations  of  the  places 
where  they  are  mannfadlured,  with  their  different  prices, 
according  to  the  times  and  kafons  ;  and  if  he  can  add 
to  his  knowledge  the  different  dies  and  ingredients 
which  form  the  various  colours,  it  will  not  be  ufelefs. 
8.  If  he  confines  his  trade  to  that  of  oils,  wines,  See, 
he  ought  to  inform  himfelf  particularly  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  fucceeding  crops,  in  order  to  regulate  his 
difpofmg  of  what  he  has  on  hand  ;  and  to  learn  as  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  can  what  they  have  produced  when  got  in, 
for  his  direction  in  making  the  neceffary  purchafes  and 
engagements.  9.  He  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
forts  of  merchandife  found  more  in  one  country  than 
another,  thofe  which  are  fcarce,  their  different  fpecies 
and  qualities,  and  the  properefl  method  for  bringing 
them  to  a  good  market  either  by  land  or  fea.  10.  To 
know  which  are  the  merchandifes  permitted  or  prohi¬ 
bited,  as  well  on  entering  as  going  out  of  the  king¬ 
doms  or  dates  where  they  are  made.  11.  To  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  price  of  exchange,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  different  places,  and  what  is  the  caufe  of  its 
life  and  fall.  12.  To  know  the  cuffoms  due  on  im¬ 
portation  or  exportation  of  merchandifes,  according  to 
the  ufage,  the  tariffs,  and  regulations,  of  the  places  to 


which  he  trades.  13.  To  know  the  beft  manner  o-f  Merchant* 
folding  up,  emhaling,  or  tunning,  the  merchandifes  for  Merchet.  * 
their  prefervation.  14.  To  underftand  the  price  and 1 
condition  of  freighting  and  infuring  (hips  and  mer¬ 
chandife.  15.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  goodnefs 
and  value  of  all  neceffaries  for  the  conftru6lion  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  (hipping,  the  different  manner  of  their  build¬ 
ing  ;  what  the  wood,  the  mails,  cordage,  cannons, 
fails,  and  all  requifites,  may  coll.  16.  To  know  the 
wages  commonly  given  to  the  captains,  officers,  and 
failors,  and  the  manner  of  engaging  with  them. 

17.  tie  ought  to  underftand  the  foreign  languages,  or 
at  leaft  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  attain  to  ;  thefe 
may  be  reduced  to  four,  viz.  the  Spaniih,  which  is 
nfed  not  only  in  Spain  but  011  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  the 
Italian,  which  is  underftood  on  all  the  coalls  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Levant :  the 
German,  which  is  underftood  in  almoft  all  the  northern 
countries  ;  and  the  French,  which  is  now  become  al¬ 
moft  univerfally  current.  18.  He  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  confular  jurifdicftion,  with  the  laws, 
cuftoms,  and  ufages  of  the  different  countries  he  does 
or  may  trade  to  ;  and  in  general  all  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  both  at  home  and  abroad  that  have 
any  relation  to  commerce.  19.  Though  it  is  not  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  a  merchant  to  be  very  learned,  it  is  proper 
that  he  lhould  know  fomething  of  hiftory,  particularly 
that  of  his  own  country  ;  geography,  hydrography,  or 
the  fcience  of  navigation  ;  and  that  he  be  acquainted 
with  the  difeoveries  of  the  countries  in  which  trade  is 
eflablifhed,  in  what  manner  it  is  fettled,  of  the  com¬ 
panies  formed  to  fupport  thofe  eftablifhments,  and  of 
the  colonies  they  have  fent  out. 

All  thefe  branches  of  knowledge  are  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  a  merchant  who  carries  on  an  exteniive  com¬ 
merce  ;  but  if  his  trade  and  his  views  are  more  limited, 
his  learning  and  knowledge  may  be  fo  too  :  but  a 
material  requifite  for  forming  a  merchant  is,  his  having 
on  all  occafions  a  flri£l  regard  to  truth,  and  his  avoid¬ 
ing  fraud  and  deceit  as  corroding  cankers  that  mull 
inevitably  deflroy  his  reputation  and  fortune. 

Trade  is  a  thing  of  fo  univerfal  a  nature,  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  the  laws  of  Britain,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  to  determine  all  the  affairs  relating  to  it  ; 
therefore  all  nations,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  fhow  a 
particular  regard  to  the  law-merchant,  which  is  a  law 
made  by  the  merchants  among  themfelves  :  however, 
merchants  and  other  ftrangers  are  fubje6l  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  ^which  they  refide.  Foreign  mer¬ 
chants  are  to  fell  their  merchandife  at  the  port  where 
they  land,  in  grofs,  and  not  by  retail  ;  and  they  are 
allowed  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  fdver  bullion,  in  foreign 
coin  or  jewels  which  may  be  exported.  If  a  diffe¬ 
rence  arifes  between  the  king  and  any  foreign  flate, 
tlie  merchants  of  that  Hate  are  allowed  fix  months 
time  to  fell  their  effe£ls  and  leave  the  kingdom  ;  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  they  are  to  remain  free  and  unmolefted 
in  their  perfons  and  goods.  See  the  articles  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Mercantile  La  if* 

MERC  FI  ET  (Merchetum),  afine  or  compofition 
paid  by  inferior  tenants  to  the  lord,  for  liberty  to  dif- 
pefe  of  their  daughters  in  marriage.  No  baron,  or 
military  tenant,  could  marry  his  kfte  daughter  and 
heir,  without  fuch  leave  purchafed  from  the  kin gy>pro 
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Mercia.  mantarJa  Jtlia .  And  many  of  our  fervile  tenants 

“V - '  could  neither  fend  their  fons  to  fchool,  nor  give  their 

daughters  in  marriage,  without  exprefs  leave  from  the 
fuperior  lord.  See  Kennet's  Gloffary  in  Maritagiunu 
See  alfo  March et. 

MERCIA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  feven  kingdoms 
founded  in  England  by  the  Saxons.  Though  the 
lateft  formed,  it  was  the  largeft  of  them  all,  and  grew 
by  degrees  to  be  by  far  the  moft  powerful.  On  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  the  Plumber  and  the  Merfey, 
which  feparated  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  on  the  .eaft  by  the  fea,  and  the  territories  of 
the  Eaft  Angles  and  Saxons  5  on  the  fouth  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Thames  ;  and  on  the  well  by  the  rivers  Severn  and 
Dee.  It  comprehended  well  nigh  17  of  our  modern 
counties,  being  equal  in  iize  to  the  province  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  in  France  ;  very  little,  if  at  all,  lefs  than  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain  ;  and  fuperior  in  hze 
to  that  of  Bohemia  in  Germany. 

Penda  is  regarded  as  its  firft  monarch  ;  and  the 
kingdom  is  thought  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
word  mere,  which  fignifies  (<  a  march,  bound,  or  li¬ 
mit  ,”  becaufe  the  other  kingdoms  bordered  upon  it 
on  every  fide  ;  and  not  from  the  river  Merfey,  asfome 
would  perfuade  us.  Penda  affumed  the  regal  title 
A.  D.  626,  and  was  of  the  age  of  50  at  the  time  of 
'  his  acceffion  ;  after  which  he  reigned  near  30  years. 
He  was  of  a  moft  furious  and  turbulent  temper,  break¬ 
ing  at  different  times  with  almoft  all  his  neighbours, 
calling  in  the  Britons  to  his  affiftance,  and  fhedding 
more  Saxon  blood  than  had  been  hitherto  fpilled  in 
all  their  inteftine  quarrels.  He  killed  two  kings  of 
Northumberland,  three  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Ken  wall  king  of  the  Weft  Saxon8  to  quit  his 
dominions.  He  was  at  length  (lain,  with  moft  of  the 
princes  of  his  family,  and  a  multitude  of  his  fubjedfs, 
in  a  battle  fought  not  far  from  Leeds,  by  Ofwy  king 
of  Northumberland.  This  battle,  which  the  Saxon 
chronicle  tells  us  was  fought  at  Winwidfield,  A.  D. 
655,  made  a  great  change  m  the  Saxon  affairs,  which 
the  unbridled  fury  of  Penda  had  thrown  into  great 
confufion.  He  had  the  year  before  killed  Anna  king 
of  the  Eaft  Angles  in  battle,  whole  brother  Ethelred 
notwithftanding  took  part  with  Penda.  On  the  other 
hand,  Penda  the  eldeft  fon  of  Penda,  to  whom  his 
father  had  given  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Mid 
Angles,  had  two  years  before  married  the  natural 
daughter  of  King  Ofwy,  and  had  been  baptized  at 
his  court.  At  that  time  it  fhould  feem  that  Ofwy 
and  Penda  were  upon  good  terms  ;  but  after  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  conquered  the  Eaft  Angles,  he  refolved  to 
turn  his  arms  againft  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
Ofwy  by  no  means  had  provoked  this  rupture  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Bede  tells  us  that  he  offered  large  fums  of 
money,  and  jewels  of  great  value,  to  purchafe  peace  : 
thefe  offers  being  reje&ed,  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  deciding  the  quarrel  by  the  fword.  The 
river  near  which  the  battle  was  fought  overflowing, 
there  were  more  drowned  than  killed.  Amongit 
thefe,  as  the  Saxon  chronicle  fays,  there  were  30 
princes  of  the  royal  line,  feme  of  whom  bore  the  title 
of  kings  ;  and  alio  Ethelred  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles, 
who  fought  on  the  fide  of  Penda  againft  his  family 
and  country. 

Ilis  fon  Penda,  who  married  the  daughter  of  that 


conqueror,  became  a  Chriftian,  and  was  not  long  after  Mercja. 
murdered,  as  is  faid,  by  the  malice  of  his  mother.  His  ^  J.cu^ 
brother  Wolf  her  becoming  king  of  Mercia,  embraced 
in  procefs  of  time  the  faith  of  the  gofpel,  and  proved 
a  very  vi&orious  and  potent  monarch  ;  and  is,  with  no 
fewer  than  feven  of  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  commonly 
ftyled  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ,  though  none  of  them  are 
owned  in  that  quality  by  the  Saxon  chronicle.  But 
though  poffibly  none  of  them  might  enjoy  this  ho¬ 
nour,  they  were  undoubtedly  very  puiffant  princes, 
maintaining  great  wars,  and  obtaining  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  fovereigns  of  other  Saxon  ftates,  and 
efpecially  the  Eaft  Angles,  whom  they  reduced.  The 
extent  of  the  Mercian  territories  was  fo  ample  as  to 
admit,  and  fo  fituated  as  to  require,  the  conftituting 
fubordinate  rulers  in  feveral  provinces  ;  to  whom,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  were  of  the  royal  line,  they  gave  the  title 
of  kings  ;  which  occalions  fome  confufion  in  their  hif- 
tory.  Befides  the  eftabliftting  epifcopal  fees  and  con¬ 
vents,  the  Saxon  monarchs  took  other  methods  for 
improving  and  adorning  their  dominions  ;  and  as  Mer¬ 
cia  was  the  largeft,  fo  thefe  methods  were  moft  con- 
fpicuous  therein.  Coventry,  as  being  fituated  in  the 
centre,  was  ufually,  but  not  always,  the  royal  refi- 
dence.  Penda,  who  was  almoft  continually  in  a  ftate 
of  war,  lived  as  his  military  operations  dire&ed,  in 
fome  great  town  on  the  frontiers.  Wolf  her  built  a 
caftle  or  fortified  palace  for  his  own  refidence,  which 
bore  his  name. — Offa  kept  his  court  at  Sutton  Walls 
near  Hereford. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  there  refided  a  chief  magi- 
ftrate  ;  and  if  he  was  of  the  royal  blood,  had  ufually 
the  title  of  king.  Penda,  at  the  time  he  married  Ol- 
wy’s  daughter,  had  the  title  of  king  of  Leicejler. — 
Ethelred  made  his  brother  Merowald  king  of  Here¬ 
ford  ;  who,  dying  without  iftue,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
younger  brother  Mercelm.  The  like  honours  were 
fometimes  conferred  upon  the  princefles  ;  and  hence, 
in  Mercia  efpecially,  we  occaiionally  read  of  vice- 
queens.  By  thefe  means  the  laws  were  better  executed, 
the  obedience  of  the  fubje&s  more  effe&ually  fecured, 
and  the  fplendor  of  thefe  refidences  conftantly  kept  up 
and  augmented. 

At  length,  the  crown  devolving  fometimes  on  mi¬ 
nors  and  fometimes  on  weak  princes,  inteftine  fac¬ 
tions  alfo  prevailing,  the  force  of  this  hitherto  mighty 
kingdom  began  fenfibly  to  decline.  This  falling  out 
in  the  days  of  Egbert,  the  moft  prudent  as  well  as 
the  moft  potent  monarch  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  lie 
took  advantage  of  thefe  circumftances  ;  and  having 
encouraged  the  Eaft  Angles  to  make  an  attempt  for 
the  recovery  of  their  independence,  he,  in  a  conjunc¬ 
ture  every  way  favourable  to  his  delign,  broke  with 
the  Mercians,  and  after  a  fhort  war  obliged  them  to 
fubmit.  But  this  was  not  an  abfolute  conqueft,  the 
kings  of  Mercia  being  allowed  by  him  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors  to  retain  their  titles  and  dominions,  till  the 
invafion  of  the  Danes  put  an  end  to  their  rule,  when 
this  kingdom  had  fubfifted  above  250  years;  and 
when  the  Danes  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Weft 
Saxons,  it  funk  into  a  province,  or  rather  was  divided 
into  many. 

MERCURIAL,  fomething  confuting  of,  or  relat¬ 
ing  to,  mercury. 

MERCURIALIS  (Jerom),  an  eminent  Italian 
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phyfician,  born  at  Forli  in  1 530,  where  lie  firft  prac- 
tifed  ;  but  afterwards  was  profeffor  of  medicine  fuc- 
ceffively  at  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Pifa.  His  waitings 
in  phyfic  are  very  numerous  ;  befides  giving  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Hippocrates  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  did  not  anfvrer  the  expectations  of 
the  learned.  He  died  in  1606;  and  in  1644  fome 
feleCi  pieces  of  his  were  publifhed  at  Venice  in  one 
volume  folio. 

MERCURIALIS,  Mercury,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  enneandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  38th  order,  Tricocca.  The  calyx  of  the  male 
is  tripartite ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  nine  or  twelve 
ftamina  ;  the  antherse  globular  and  twdn.  The  female 
calyx  is  tripartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  two  ftyles  ; 
the  capfule  bicoccous,  bilocular,  and  monofpermous. 
There  are  three  fpecies.  1.  The  annua,  or  French 
mercury,  with  fpiked  flowers,  male  and  female.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  branching  ftalk  about  a  foot 
high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  of  a  pale  or 
yellowifh  green  colour.  The  male  plants  have  fpikes 
of  herbaceous  flowers  growing  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks: 
tliefe  fall  off  foon  ;  but  the  female  plants,  vehich  have 
tefticulated  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks,  are  fuccecded  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  will  produce  plenty  of  plants  of  both  fexes. 
2.  The  perennis  mountain,  or  dog’s  mercury,  with 
fpiked  and  tefticulated  flowers,  grows  under  hedges 
and  in  veoods  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  This  has  a 
perennial  root,  which  creeps  in  the  ground;  the  ftalks 
are  fmgle,  and  without  branches,  rifing  10  or  12 
inches  high,  garnifhed  with  rough  leaves,  placed  by 
pairs  at  each  joint,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  indented  on 
their  edges :  thefe  have  their  male  flowers  growing  in 
fpikes,  upon  different  plants  from  thofe  which  produce 
feeds.  3.  The  tomentofa,  or  fhrubby  hairy  mercury, 
is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  has  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk,  growing  a  foot  and 
an  half  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  placed  by  pairs, 
and  covered  with  a  white  down  on  both  fides.  The 
male  flowers  grow  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks  upon  different  plants  from  the  firft.  All  the  fpe¬ 
cies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  and  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  troublefome  weeds  where  they  have  once  got  a 
footing. 

Properties .  The  perennis,  according  to  Mr  Light- 
foot,  is  of  a  foporific  deleterious  nature,  noxious  both 
to  man  and  bealt.  There  are  inftances  of  thofe  who 
have  eaten  it  by  miftake  inftead  of  chenopodium,  bo¬ 
nus  Henricus,  or  Englifh  mercury,  and  have  thereby 
flept  their  laft.  In  the  ifle  of  Skye,  it  is  called  lus - 
glen-bracadale ;  and  an  infufion  of  it  is  fometimes  taken 
to  bring  on  a  falivation  ;  but  our  author  knows  not 
how  the  .experiment  anfwers.  Tournefort  informs  us, 
that  the  French  make  a  fyrup  of  the  juice  of  the  annua, 
two  ounces  of  which  is  given  as  a  purge  ;’and  that  they 
ufe  it  in  peffaries  and  clyfters,  mixing  one  quantity  of 
honey  to  one  and  a  half  of  the  juice.  Mr  Withering 
differs  greatly  from  Lightfoot  concerning  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  perennis.  “  This  plant  (fays  he),  dreffed 
like  fpinach,  is  very  good  eating  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  is  frequently  gathered  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  it 
is  faid  to  be  hurtful  to  fheep.  Mr  Ray  relates  the 
cafe  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  who  expe- 
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rienced  highly  deleterious  effe&s  from  eating  it  fried ,  Mercnnff. 
with  bacon  ;  but  this  was  probably  when  the  fpring 
was  more  advanced,  and  the  plant  become  acrimo- 
nious.  Steeped  in  w^ater,  it  affords  a  fine  deep  blue 

colour.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it ;  cows  and  horles  re- 
fufe  it. 

MERCURIF1CATION,  in  metallurgic  cherni- 
ftry,  the  obtaining  the  mercury  from  metallic  minerals 
in  its  fluid  form.  For  the  effecting  this,  thofe  who 
have  been  engaged  in  thefe  refearches  have  propofed 
three  methods.  The  firft  is  by  means  of  a  certain 
mercury,  fo  prepared  as  to  have  a  diffolving  power, 
by  which  it  could  take  up  the  mercuries  of  metals  in 
the  fame  manner  as  water  diffolves  fait  from  afhcs. 

The  fecond  is  by  means  of  certain  regenerating  falts, 
fuch  as  fal  ammoniac,  which  are  to  detain  the  more 
earthy  parts  of  metals,  and  leave  their  mercuries  fe* 
parate  or  feparable  from  them  by  fublimation  or  other- 
wife  ;  and  the  third  method  is  by  means  of  a  large  lens 
or  burning-glafs,  in  the  focus  whereof,  if  any  metal  be 
applied,  its  mercurial  part  is  faid  to  feparate  and  go  off 
in  fume,  which  when  colleCled  and  condenfed,  appears 
to  be  running  mercury. 

The  firft  of  thefe  methods  would  be  very  eafy  if  the 
proper  mercury  were  to  be  readily  produced  ;  the  fe¬ 
cond  is  extremely  laborious,  and  requires  much  pa¬ 
tience  and  reiteration.  But  the  third  Teems  eafy  e- 
nough,  and  practicable  to  advantage,  when  a  glafs  of 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  is  at  hand,  the  Iky  ferene, 
and  the  fun  fhines  ftrong. 

For  other  proceffes,  the  reader  may  confult  Junker's 
Confpe&us  Chemise.  But  thefe  mercurified  metals,  01 
their  mercurial  principle  rendered  fenfible,  are  a  kind 
of  philofophical  mercury,  which,  although  they  re¬ 
ferable  ordinary  mercury,  are  neverthelefs  faid  by 
perfons  exercifed  in  fuch  ftudies,  to  differ  from  it 
confiderably,  by  having  a  greater  fpecific  gravity, 
by  more  effeClually  penetrating  and  diffolving  me¬ 
tals,  by  a  ftronger  adhefion  to  thefe,  and  by  a  lefs 
volatility. 

MERCURY,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Chemistry, 

Index .  Seealfo  Metallurgy,  and  Quicksilver. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine  feems  to  have  been 
little  known  before  the  15th  century.  The  ancients  look¬ 
ed  upon  it  as  a  corrofive  poifon,  tho’  of  itfelf  perfeClly 
void  of  acrimony,  tafte,  and  fmell :  there  are  examples 
of  its  having  been  lodged  for  years  in  cavities  both  in 
bones  and  flefhy  parts,  without  its  having  injured  or  af- 
feCled  them.  Taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude  ftate,  and 
undivided,  it  paffes  through  the  inteftines  unchanged, 
and  has  not  been  found  to  produce  any  confiderable 
effeCt.  It  has  indeed  been  recommended  in  afthmas 
and  diforders  of  the  lungs  ;  but  the  virtues  attributed 
to  it  in  thefe  cafes  have  not  been  warranted  by  expe¬ 
rience. 

Notwithftanding  the  mildnefs  and  inactivity  of  crude 
quickfilver  undivided ;  yet,  when  refolved  by  fire  into 
the  form  of  fume,  or  othervvife  divided  into  very  mi¬ 
nute  particles,  and  prevented  from  re-uniting  by  the 
interpolition  of  proper  fubftances,  or  combined  with 
mineral  acids,  it  has  very  powerful  effeCts  ;  affording 
the  moft  violent  poifons,  and  the  moil  excellent  reme¬ 
dies  with  which  w^e  are  acquainted. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  either  given  internally 
or  introduced  into  a  habit  by  external  application, 
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Mercury,  feem  to  forward  circulation  through  even  the  minuteft 

«- — v -  and  moft  remote  veflels  of  the  body  ;  and  may  be  fo 

managed  as  to  promote  excretion  through  all  the 
emunftories.  Hence  their  common  ufe  in  inveterate 
chronic  diforders,  and  obftinate  obftru&ions  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  glands;  in  fcrophulous  and  cutaneous  difeafes; 
andin  the  venereal  lues.  If  their  power  be  not  reftrained 
to  certain  emunftories,  they  tend  chiefly  to  affeft  the 
mouth  ;  and  occafion  a  plentiful  evacuation  from  the 
falival  glands. 

The  falutary  effe&s  of  mercurials  do  not  depend  cm 
the  quantity  of  fenlible  evacuation.  This  medicine 
may  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  habit,  fo  as, 
without  occafioning  any  remarkable  difcharge,  to  be 
produaive  of  very  happy  effeds.  To  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  it  fhould  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  m 
conjundion  with  fuch  fubftances  as  determine  its  ac- 
lion  to  the  kidneys  or  the  pores  of  the  flan.  By  this 
method,  inveterate  cutaneous  and  venereal  diftempers 
have  been  cured,  without  any  other  fenlible  excretion 
than  a  gentle  increafe  of  perfpiration  or  urine.  Where 
there  are  ulcers  in  any  part,  they  difcharge  for  fome 
time  a  very  fetid  matter,  the  quantity  of  which  be¬ 
comes  gradually  lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer  kindly 
heals.  If  the  mercury  fhould  at  any  time,  from  cold, 
©r  the  like,  affed  the  mouth,  it  may  be  reftrained  by 
omitting  a  dofe,  and  by  warmth,  or  fuitable  medicines 
promoting  the  perfpiration. 

Cooling  purgatives  are  alfo  often  employed  with 
advantage  ;  but  perhaps  the  moft  effe&ual  means  of 
giving  with  fafety  a  fudden  check  to  a  mercurial  fah- 
vation,  is  by  the  application  of  a  large  blifter  to  the 

Mercury,  as  ufed  in  medicine,  has  been  employed 
in  a  vaft  variety  of  different  forms.  But  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  every  ufeful  purpofe  to  be  anfwer- 
ed  by  mercury  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  few.  The 
mercurial  preparations  in  general,  with  a  view  to  their 
nfe  both  externally  and  internally,  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  two  great  claffes,  the  mild  and  the  acrid.  Almoft 
every  purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  the  former,  may  be 
accomplifhed  by  the  unguentnm  hydragyri  and  pilule 
ex  hydrargyro  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeias  ;  while  moft  of  the  effects  to  be  obtained 
from  the  latter  may  be  derived  from  the  proper  ufe 
of  thofe  preparations,  hitherto  generally  known  under 
the  title 1  of  calomel,  and  corrofme  fublimate^  mercury . 

The  marks  of  pure  mercury  arc,  its  globules  not 
lofing  their  fplierical  figure  when  poured  on  wood  ; 
its  not  communicating  a  tinge  to  water,  or  fweetnefs 
to  vinegar,  when  rubbed  with  them  ;  its  evaporating 
entirely  in  an  iron  fpoon  over  the  fire  ;  and  its  having 
a  fhining  appearance  without  any  pellicle  on  its  fur- 
face.  Mercury  is  beft  purified  by  dift illation  in  an 
iron  pot,  with  a  long  neck  bent  and  immerfed  in 

vinegar.  .  . 

Quiekfilver  has  fometimes  been  ufed  in  its  pure  me¬ 
tallic  ftate,  with  the  view  of  removing  o.bftrudions  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  from  an  idea  that  it  would  ope¬ 
rate  by  its  weight.  But  it  is  feldom  attended  with 
a  good  effect,  and  fometimes  it  muft  do  harm.  . 

Whole  volumes  have  been  written  refpeding  its 
operation  and  ufe  in  different  difeafes,  and  particularly 
in  venereal  affe&ions.  Some  refer  its.  operation  to  an 
evacuant- power,  others  to  its  operating  as  a  peculiar 
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ftimulus,  and  a  third  fet  to  its  poffeffing  a  power  of  Mercury, 
deflroying  or  neutralizing  the  venereal  virus.  Of  thefe  "llJ 

opinions,  the  latter  is  the  moft  generally  received,  and 
perhaps  the  beft  founded.  But  for  a  more  full  view 
of  the  controverfy,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  late 
publications  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  on  mercury, 
by  Mr  John  Hunter,  Dr  Scliwediauer,  and  Dr  Dun¬ 
can. 

In  virulent  gonorrhoea,  it  is  doubted  whether  mer¬ 
cury  be  neceffary.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  treated 
like  any  fimilar  inflammation  :  and  the  chief  things  at¬ 
tended  to  are  cleanlinefs  of  the  parts,  a  regular  belly, 
and  an  abltinence  from  every  thing  ftimulant  in  food, 
drink,  See .  An  injection  of  oil  with  calomel,  or  white 
precipitate,  is  much  ufed,  and  fome  prefer  a  watery 
folution  of  opium.  The  more  adive  injedions  have 
fometimes  very  difagreeable  confequenees. 

When  the  conftitution  is  affected,  which  is  known 
by  ulcers  on  the  glands,  buboes,  ulcers  in  the 'mouth 
or  throat,  copper-coloured  fpots  and  ulcers  on  the  fur- 
face,  nodes,  8c c.  mercury  is  thrown  into  the  body  ei¬ 
ther  by  friction  or  by  the  mouth.  The  general  rule  is, 
to  keep  up  a  flight  forenefs  of  the  gums  for  fome  fhort 
time  after  the  fymptoms  difappear  ;  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  mercury  fometimes  con¬ 
tinues  gleets,  and  induces  ulcers,  that  are  difficultly 
diftinguifiied  from  venereal  ones ;  and  that  thefe  laft 
only  yield  to  warm  bathing,  diaphoretic  diluents, 
opiates,  country  air,  and  milk  diet.  Corrofive  fubli- 
mate  is  fometimes  ufed,  as  more  fpeedily  arrefting  dif¬ 
agreeable,  fpreading,  or  dangerous  ulcers  ;  but  the 
completion  of  the  cure  fhould  always  be  trufted  to  the 
mild  preparations  alone.  Mercury  is  alfo  ufed  in  ra¬ 
bies  canina,  in  worms,  in  hydrocephalus  internus,  in' 
tetanus,  and  is  by  fome  conlidered  as  an  antidote  to 
the  variolous  matter. 

Mercury,  in  the  heathen  mythology.  See  Her¬ 
mes. 

Moft  of  the  adions  and  inventions  of  the  Egyptian 
Mercury  have  likewife  been  aferibed  to  the  Grecian, 
who  was  faid  to  be  the  fgn  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  No  one  of  all  the  heathen  divini¬ 
ties  had  fo  many  fundions  allotted  to  him  as  this  god  : 
he  had  conftant  employment  both  day  and  night,  ha¬ 
ving  been  the  common  minifter  and  meffenger  of  the 
whole  Pantheon  ;  particularly  of  his  father  Jupiter, 
whom  he  ferved  with  indefatigable  labour,  and  fome- 
times  indeed  in  a  capacity  of  no  very  honourable, 
kind.  Lucian  is  very  pleafant  upon  the  multitude  of 
his  avocations;  and,  according  to  the  confeffion  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  Mercury  was  no  hero,  but  rather  one 
who  infpired  mankind  with  wit,  learning,  and  the.  or¬ 
namental  arts  of  life,  than  with  courage.  .  The  pious 
emperor,  however,  omits  fome  of  his  attributes  ;  for 
this  god  was  not  only  the  patron  of  trade,  but  alfo  of 
theft  and  fraud. 

Amphion  is  faid,  by  Paufanias,  to  have  been  the  fir  ft 
that  ereded  an  altar  to  this  god  ;  who,  in  return,  in¬ 
verted  him  with  Inch  extraordinary  powers  of  mufic 
(and  mafonry),  as  to  enable  him  to  fortify  the  city  eft 
Thebes  in  Bceotia,  by  the  mere  found  of  his  lyre. 


Horace  gives  us  the  beft  part  of  his  charade*. 

Thou  god  of  wit,  from  Atlas  fprung. 
Who  by  perfuafive  powr  of  tongue, 


And 
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And  graceful  exercife,  refin’d 
The  lavage  race  of  human  kind, 

Hail !  winged  meffenger  of  Jove, 

And  all  th’  immortal  pow’rs  above. 

Sweet  parent  of  the  bending  lyre, 

Thy  praife  {hall  all  its  founds  infpire. 

Artful  and  cunning  to  conceal 
Whate’er  in  fportive  theft  you  (leal, 

When  from  the  god  who  gilds  the  pole, 

E’en  yet  a  boy,  his  herds  you  Hole  ; 

With  angry  voice  the  threat’ning  pow’r 
Bade  thee  thy  fraudful  prey  reftcre  f 
But  of  his  quiver  too  beguil’d, 

Pleas’d  with  the  theft,  Apollo  fmil’d. 

You  were  the  wealthy  Priam’s  guide, 

When  fafe  from  Agamemnon’s  pride, 

Through  hollile  camps,  which  round  h(m  fprfcad 
Their  watchful  fires,  his  way  he  fped. 

Unfpocted  fpirits  you  confign 
To  blifsful  feats  and  joys  divine  ; 

And,'  pow’rful,  with  thy  golden  wand. 

The  light,  unbodied  crowd  command  ; 

Thus  grateful  does  thy  office  prove 

To  gods  below,  and  gods  above.  Francis . 

This  ode  contains  the  fubftance  of  a  very  long  hymn 
to  Mercury,  attributed  to  Homer.  Almoft  all  the  an¬ 
cient  poets  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  Grecian 
Mercury  difcovered  the  lyre  ;  and  tell  us  that  it  was 
an  inilrument  with  feven  firings;  a  circumilance  which 
makes  it  effentially  different  from  that  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  which  had 
but  three.  However,  there  have  been  many  claimants 
befides  Mereury  to  the  feven-flringed  lyre.  See 
Lyre. 

His  mofl  magnificent  temple  was  on  mount  Cylene, 
in  Arcadia.  He  is  defcribed  by  the  poets  as  a  fair 
beardlcfs  youth,  with  flaxen  hair,  lively  blue  eyes,  and 
a  fmiling  countenance.  He  has  wings  fixed  to  his  cap 
and  fandals,  and  holds  thecaduceus  (or  flaff  furround- 
ed  with  ferpents  with  two  wings  on  the  top)  in  his 
Jiand  ;  and  is  frequently  reprefented  with  a  purfe,  to 
fhow  that  he  was  the  god  of  gain.  The  animals  fa- 
cred  to  him,  were  the  dog,  the  goat,  and  the  cock. 
In  all  the  Sacrifices  offered  to  him,  the  tongues  of 
the  vi&ims  were  burnt ;  and  thofe  who  efcaped  im¬ 
minent  danger  facrificed  to  him  a  calf  with  milk  and 
honey. 

Mercury,  Q  in  aflronomy.  See  Astronomy, 
Index , 

This  planet  is  brightefl  between  his  elongations  and 
fuperior  conjunction,  very  near  to  which  lafl  he  can 
generally  be  feen.  He  becomes  invifible  foon  after  he 
has  found  his  elongation,  going  towards  his  inferior 
coBjun&ion;  and  become svifible  again  a  few  days  before 
his  next  elongation.  The  brightnefs  of  this  planet  al¬ 
ters  fometimes  very  confiderably  in  24  hours.  It  has 
been  obferved  when  lefs  than  three  degrees  diflant  from 
the  fun,  and  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  be  feen  even  in 
conjunction  with  it. 

Mercury  and  Venus  appear  brightefl  and  mofl  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  oppofite  parts  of  their  orbits  :  the  fir  ft,  be¬ 
tween  his  elongations  and  fuperior  conjunction  ;  and  the 
other, between  her  elongations  and  inferior  conjunction. 
Therefore,  Venus  is  feen  in  great  perfection  as  a  cre- 


feent,  particularly  in  her  inferior  conjunction,  whilft 
Mercury  is  feldom  feen  in  fuch  perfeCt  phafes.  Mer¬ 
cury  fhould  be  always  obferved  on  or  near  the  meri¬ 
dian.  When  fartheit  from  the  fun,  he  always  ap¬ 
pears  with  a  very  faint  light  ;  and  when  he  has  a 
great  fouth  declination,  or  the  atmofphere  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  he  feldom  can  be  feen  in  thofe  parts  of 
his  orbit,  where  he  only  begins  to  recover  his  bright¬ 
nefs,  or  where  it  is  much  dimintfhed.  He  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  feen  on  the  meridian  even  with  a  fmall 
telefcope  and  fmall  power  ;  and  it  appear  from  the 
above  llatement  that  he  maybe  obfeured  in  a  clear  day 
rather  more  than  half  hi  orbit,  or  near  one  hundred 
and  fourfeore  days  in  the  year. 

Mercury,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  in  blazoning  by 
planets,  for  the  purple  colour  ufed  in  the  arms  of  fo- 
vereign  princes. 

MERCY,  a  virtue  that  infpires  us  with  compafiion 
for  our  brethren,  and  which  inclines  us  to  give  them 
affiftance  in  their  necefiities.  Mercy  is  alfo  taken  for 
thofe  favours  and  benefits  that  we  receive  either  from 
God  or  man,  particularly  in  the  way  of  forgivenef  of 
injuries  or  of  debts.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  defeription  of  mercy  given  us  by  Shakefpear, 
in  the  pleading  between  Portia  and  the  Jew  : 

Por.  Then  mull  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compullion  mull  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  llrain’d  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  lieav’n 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blefs’d  : 

It  bleffeth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

’Tis  mightiell  in  the  mightiell  ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 

The  feeptre  Ihows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majelly, 

Wherein  doth  fit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  feepter’d  fway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himfelf, 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  lliow  likeft  God’s, 
When  mercy  feafons  jullice.  Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  juflice  be  thy  plea,  confider  this, 

That  in  the  courfe  of  jullice  none  of  us 
Should  fee  ialvation.  We  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 

And  that  fame  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.  Merchant  of  V enice}  a 61  iv. 

MERCY-SEAT,  or  Propitiatory,  in  Jewilh 
antiquity,  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. — - 
The  Hebrew  name  of  thi ,  cover,  which  we  tranfiate 
mercy-feat,  i  Capporeih  (Exod.  xxv.  17.  ^2.),  from 
Cappor9  which  lignifies  to  cover  to Jhut  up ,  to  expiate  to 
pay .  This  cover  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two  end  were 
fixed  the  two  cherubims  of  the  fame  metal,  which  by 
their  wing-  extended  forwards,  feemed  to  form  a 
throne  for  the  majelly  of  God,  who  in  feripture  is  re¬ 
prefented  to  us  .as  fitting  between  the  cherubims,  and 
the  ark  itfelf  wa  as  it  were  his  footftool.  It  was 
from  hence  that  God  gave  his  oracles  to  Mofes,  or  to 
the  high  priell  that  confulted  him,  (Exod.  .  xv.  22. 
Numb^  vii.  89.) 

MERETRIX,  among  the  Roman  ,  differed  from 
the  p*  fibula.  The  projtihuU  were  common  courtezans, 
with  bills  over  their  doors,  lignifying  their  profellion, 
3  E  2  an£ 
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Mc-ganfer,  and  wire  ready  at  all  times  to  entertain  cuftomers  5  birla,  and  the  lake  Baikal 
Mergus.  whereas  the  meretrices  entertained  none  but  at  night. — 

-  The  meretrices  differed  in  their  drefs  from  the  matrons  ; 

the  former  wore  the  toga  and  fhort  tunics,  like  thofe  of 
the  men  :  the  latter  wore  the  palla  and  th ejtola  of  fuch 
a  length  as  to  reach  to  their  feet. 

MERGANSER.  See  Mergus. 

MERGUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  anferes  ;  diftinguifhed  by  having  the  beak  of 
a  cylindrical  figure,  and  hooked  at  the  extremities,  and 
its  denticulations  of  a  fubulated  form. 

1.  The  cucullatus,  or  crefted  diver  of  Catefby,  has 
a  globular  creft,  white  on  each  fide  ;  and  the  body  is 
brown  above  and  white  below.  This  elegant  fpecies 
inhabits  North  America.  It  appears  at  Hudfon’s 
Bay  the  end  of  May,  and  builds  clofe  to  the  lakes. 

The  neft  is  compofed  of  grafs,  lined  with  feathers 
from  the  breaft ;  the  number  of  eggs  from  four  to  fix. 

The  young  are  yellow,  and  are  fit  to  fly  in  July. 

They  all  depart  from  thence  in  autumn.  I  hey  appear 
at  New  York,  and  other  parts  as  low  as  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  in  November,  where  they  frequent  frefh-wa- 
ters.  They  return  to  the  north  in  March  ;  and  are 
called  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  Omijka  Jhetp. 

2.  The  merganfer,  or  goofander,  weighs  foui 

pounds  :  its  length  is  two  feet  four  inches  ;  the  breadth 
three  feet  four.  The  bill  is  three  inches  long,  narrow, 
and  finely  toothed  or  ferrated  ;  the  colour  of  that  and 
of  the  irides  is  red.  The  dun-diver,  or  female,  is  lets 
than  the  male  :  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  is 
ferruginous  ;  the  throat  white  :  the  feathers  on  the  hind 
part  are  long,  and  form  a  pendent  creft  :  the  back,  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  are  of  a  deep  afh- 
colour  :  the  greater  quill-feathers  are  black,  the  lefler 
white ;  the  breaft  and  middle  of  the  belly  are  white, 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  goofander  feems  to  prefer 
the  more  northern  fituations  to  thofe  of  the  fouth,  not 
being  feen  in  the  laft  except  in  very  fevere  feafons.  It 
continues  the  whole  year  in  the  Orkneys  ;  and  has  been 
{hot  in  the  Hebrides  in  fummer.  It  is  common  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  Afia,  but  moft  fo  to¬ 
wards  the  north.  It  is  found  alfo  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  breeds  there,  retiring  fouthward  in 
winter,  at  which  time  it  is  found  about  the  lake  Bai¬ 
kal.  It  is  frequent  in  America ;  inhabits  the  province 
of  New  York  in  winter  ;  retires  from  thence  in  Apri  , 
probably  to  Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  and,  if  it  be  the  bird  cal¬ 
led  a  FiJIoerman-duck ,  found  alfo  in  Carolina.  # 

3.  The  ferrator,  or  red-breafted  merganfer,  weighs 
about  two  pounds  :  the  length  is  one  foot  nine  inches, 
the  breadth  two  feet  feven  ;  the  bill  is  three  inches 
long  ;  the  lower  mandible  red  ;  the  upper  dufky  ;  the 
irides  a  purplifh  red  :  head  and  throat  a  fine  change- 
able  black  and  green  :  on  the  former  a  long  pendent 
creft  of  the  fame  colour  ;  the  tail  (hort  and  brown  ; 
the  kgs  orange-coloured.  The  head  and  upper  P®rt 
the  female  are  of  a  deep  rulh-colour,  and  the  tail  am- 
coloured.  Theft  birds  are  moft  frequent  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  obferved 
to  breed  on  Loch  Mari,  in  the  county  of  Rofs,  and 
in  the  ifle  of  Iflay.  The  fpecies  is  common  in  moft 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  continent  ;  and 
as  high  as  Iceland,  where  it  is  called  Vatus-ondi  aho 
in  the  Ruffian  dominions,  about  the  great  rivers  01  1- 
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it  is  like  wife  frequent  in 
Greenland  in  the  fummer,  where  it  breeds  on  the 
fhores.  The  eggs  are  like  thofe  of  a  wild  duck,  but  "* 
fmaller  and  whiter.  It  dives  well,  and  is  very  active 
in  the  water  ;  but  the  Greenlanders  often  take  it  by 
darts  thrown  at  it,  efpecially  in  Auguft,  being  the 
time  when  it  is  in  moult.  It  is  frequent  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  often  appears  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  in  large 
flocks,  but  is  obferved  to  be  of  a  larger  lize  there  than 
in  Europe.  They  generally  come  in  pairs  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  as  foon  as  the  ice  breaks  up  ;  make  the 
neft  foon  after  their  arrival,  chiefly  on  dry  fpots  of 
ground  in  the  iflands,  and  lay  from  eight  to  thirteen 
white  eggs,  the  flze  of  thofe  of  a  duck  :  the  neft  made 
of  withered  grafs,  and  lined  with  the  down  of  the 
breaft.  The  young  are  of  a  dirty  brown,  like  young 
goflings.  They  all  depart  fouth  in  October  to  the. 
lakes,  where  they  may  have  open  water.  They  are 
known  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  by  the  name  of  As-fick. 

4.  The  albellus,  or  fmew,  weighs  about  34  ounces : 
the  length  18  inches,  the  breadth  26  ;  the  bill  is 
near  two  inches  long,  and  of  a  lead  colour ;  the  head 
is  adorned  with  a  long  creft,  white  above  and  black 
beneath  :  the  head,  neck,  and  whole  under  part  of 
the  body,  are  of  a  pure  white  ;  the  tail  is  of  a  deep 
alb-colour,  the  legs  a  bluifh  grey.  The  female,  or 
lough  diver,  is  lefs  than  the  male:  the  back,  the 
fcapulars,  and  the  tail,  are  dufky  ;  the.  belly  is 
white.  The  fmew  is  feen  in  England  only  in  winter, 
at  which  feafon  it  will  fometimes  be  met  with  at  the 
fouthern  parts  of  it ;  as  alfo  in  France,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Picardy,  where  it  is  called  la  Piette  :  fi~ 
milar  to  this,  we  have  heard  it  called  in  Kent  by  the 
name  of  Magpie- diver.  On  the  continent  we  find  it 
as  far  fouth  as  Carniola ;  frequents  alfo  Iceland,  at 
which  place,  or  fome  other  ar&ic  region,  it  paffes  the 
fummer  ;  and  where  it  in  courfe  breeds,  probably  along 
with  the  other  Merganfers  ;  as  it  has  been  obferved  to 
migrate,  in  company  with  thofe  birds,  feveral  kinds  of 
ducks,  &c.  in  their  courfe  up  the  Wolga,  in  February. 
It  alfo  inhabits  America,  having  been  fient  from  New- 
York,  where  it  is  probably  a  migratory  fpecies*  as  in 

Europe.  .  ,  , 

5.  The  minutus,  or  redheaded  fmew,  weigns  about 
1 5  ounces ;  the  length  one  foot  four  inches,  the 
breadth  one  foot  eleven  :  the  bill  is  of  a  lead  colour  : 
the  head  flightly  crefted,  and  of  a  ruft  colour :  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  deep  grey,  the  fore¬ 
part  clouded  with  a  lighter  colour  of  the  fame  kind  i 
the  back  and  tail  are  of  a  dufky  afh-colour,  the  legs 
of  a  pale  afh-colour.— It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Birds 
of  this  genus  (Mr  Latham  obferves)  “  are  in  general 
not  fo  well-flavoured  as  thofe  of  the  duck  kind  ;  yet 
we  have  often  met  with  the  laft  fpecies  in  the  London 
markets,  and  by  fome  they  are  thought  to  be  very 
little  inferior  to  the  wild  duck ;  which  laft  now  and 
then  partakes  of  the^%  haut  gout r  a  flavour  not  difa- 
greeable  to  the  palates  of  the  connoifleurs  in  good  eating. 

MERIAN  (Maria  Sibylla),  a  celebrated  paint- 
refs,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1647,  was  the  daughter  of 
Matthias  Merian,  a  noted  engraver  and  geographer,— 
As  fhe  fhowed  a  very  early  fondnefs  for  painting,  fhe 
was  inftruaed  by  Abraham  Mignon ;  from  whom  fhe 
learned  great  neatnefs  of  handling  and  delicacy  of  co 
®  lour* 


Mergu?, 

Merian. 
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Meridian!. 


Merida  lour.  Her  genius  particularly  led  her  to  paint  reptiles, 
flowers,  and  infers,  which  Ihe  deflgned  after  nature, 

,  and  iludied  every  object  with  a  molt  curious  and  in- 
quifitive  obfervation;  fo  that  her  works  rofe  every  day 
more  and  more  into  reputation.  Frequently  fhe  paint¬ 
ed  her  fubje£ts  in  water-colours  on  vellum,  and  finifh* 
ed  an  aftonifhing  number  of  defigns,  as  fhe  was  equally 
indefatigable  in  her  work  and  in  her  inquiries  into  the 
curiofities  of  nature.  She  drew  the  flies  and  caterpil¬ 
lars  in  all  the  variety  of  changes  and  forms  in  which 
they  fucceflively  appear  from  their  quiefeent  flate  till 
they  become  butterflies  ;  and  alfo  drew  frogs,  toads, 
ferpents,  ants,  and  fpiders,  after  nature,  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  exa&nefs  and  truth.  She  even  undertook  a 
voyage  to  Surinam,  to  paint  thofe  infe&s  and  reptiles 
which  were  peculiar  to  that  climate  ;  and  at  her  return 
to  her  own  country  publifhed  two  volumes  of  engraving  s 
after  her  deligns,  which  are  well  known  to  the  curi¬ 
ous.  She  died  in  1 7 1 7.  Her  daughter  Dorothea 
Henrietta  Graff,  who  painted  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and 
had  accompanied  her  mother  to  Surinam,  publifhed  a 
third  volume  colle&ed  from  the  defigns  of  Sibylla; 
which  complete  work  has  been  always  admired  by  the 
learned,  as  well  as  by  the  profeffors  of  painting. 

MERIDA,  a  flrong  town  of  Spain,  in  Eflrema- 
dura,  built  by  the  Romans  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
Here  are  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  particularly  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch,  but  not  now  what  it  was  formerly.  It  is 
feated  in  an  extenfive  and  fertile  plain,  47  miles  eafl 
of  Elva,  and  45  fouth  by  eafl  of  Alcantara.  W.  Lon. 
6.4.  N.  Lat.  38.  42. 

Merida,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Yutacan,  where  the 
bifhop  and  the  governor  of  the  province  refide.  It  is 
inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  native  Americans  ;  is  30 
miles  fouth  of  the  fea,  and  120  N.  E.  of  Campeachy. 
W.  Lon.  89.  25.  N.  Lat.  20.  15. 

Merida,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  New  Granada,  feated  in  a  country  abounding 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  130  miles  N.  E.  of  Pampe- 
luna.  W.  Lon.  71.0.  N.  Lat.  8.  30. 

MERIDEN,  or  Mireden,  a  town  of  Warwick¬ 
shire,  97  miles  from  London,  in  the  London  road, 
near  Coventry.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated,  though  in  a 
wet  clayey  fituation,  and  is  not  ill  built.  The  church 
ftands  on  an  elevated  fpot,  and  contains  fome  good 
monuments.  There  is  an  inn  here,  about  half  way 
from  St  Clement's  foreft  to  Coventry,  one  of  the  fineft 
in  this  part  of  England,  being  built  like  a  nobleman’s 
feat. 

MERIDIAN,  in  geography,  a  great  circle  fup^ 
pofed  to  be  drawn  through  any  part  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  two  poles  ;  and  to  which  the  fun  is 
always  perpendicular  at  noon.  See  Geography. 

In  allronomy,  this  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
heavens,  and  exa&ly  perpendicular  to  the  terreftrial 
one.  See  Astronomy. 

MER1DIANI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  which  the 
Romans  gave  to  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  entered  the 
arena  about  noon  after  the  befliarii  (who  fought  in 
the  morning  againfl:  beafts)  had  finifhed.^  They  were 
thus  called  from  meridtes ,  i.  e.  noon ,  the  time  when  they 
exhibited  their  fhews.  The  meridiani  were  a  fort  of 
artlefs  combatants,  who  fought  man  with  man,  fword 
in  hand.  Hence  Seneca  takes  occafion  to  obferve, 


that  the  combats  of  the  morning  were  full  of  huma-  Meridional 
nity  compared  with  thofe  which  followed.  .  Mermaid. 

MERIDIONAL  distance,  in  navigation,  the  _ y - « 

fame  with  departure,  or  eafting  and  welling ;  being  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  meridian,  under 
which  the  Ihip  now  is,  and  any  other  meridian  which 
Ihe  was  under  before. 

Meridional  parts,  miles,  or  minutes,  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  are  the  parts  by  which  the  meridians  in  a  Mer¬ 
cator’s  chart  do  increafe,  as  the  parallels  of  latitude  de- 
creafe. 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North-Walesy 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caernarvonlhire  and  Den- 
bighlhire  ;  on  the  eafl:  by  Montgomeryfhire  ;  on  the 
well  by  St  George’s  channel,  or  the  Irilh  fea  ;  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  river  Dyffl,  which  parts  it  from  Car- 
diganfhire  ;  extending  40  miles  in  length  and  36  in 
breadth.  It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  in  which  are 
four  market-towns,  37  parilhes,  about  2590  honfes, 
and  17,100  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of 
Bangor,  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  The 
air  is  very  lharp  in  winter,  on  account  of  its  many  high, 
barren  mountains  ;  and  the  foil  is  as  bad  as  any  in 
Wales,  it  being  very  rocky  and  mountainous.  How¬ 
ever,  this  county  feeds  large  flocks  of  fheep,  many 
goats,  and  large  herds  of  horned  cattle,  which  find 
pretty  good  palture  in  the  valleys.  Befides  thefe,. 
among  their  other  commodities,  may  be  reckoned 
Welch  cotton.,  deer,  fowl,  fxfh,  and  efpedally  herrings,, 
which  are  taken  on  this  coaft  in  great  plenty. 

MERIT,  fignifies  defert.  This  term  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  to  fignify  the  moral  goodnefs  of  the 
a&ions  of  men,  and  the  rewards  to  which  thofe  adlions 
intitle  them. 

MERLIN  ( Ambrofe),  a  famous  Englilh  poet  and 
reputed  prophet,  flourilhed  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury.  Many  furprifing  and  ridiculous  things  are  re¬ 
lated  of  him.  Several  Englilh  authors  have  repre- 
fented  him  as  the  fon  of  an  incubus,  and  as  tranfport- 
ing  from  Ireland  to  England  the  great  Hones  which 
form  Stonehenge  on  Salifbury  plain.  Extravagant 
prophecies  and  other  works  are  alfo  attributed  to  him* 
on  which  foine  authors  have  written  commentaries. 

Merlin,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

MERLON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of  a  para¬ 
pet  which  is  terminated  by  two  embrafures  of  a  bat¬ 
tery. 

MERLUCIUS,  the  Hake,  in  ichthyology.  See 
Gadus. 

MER-MAID,  or  Merman,  a  fea-creature  fre¬ 
quently  talked  of,,  fuppofed  half  human  and  half  a 
filh. 

However  naturalills  may  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
mermen  or  mermaids ,  we  have  tellimony  enough  to  ella- 
blilh  it  ;  though,  how  far  thefe  tellimonies  may  be 
authentic,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  fay.  In  the 
year  1187,  as  Laray  informs  us,  fuch  a  monfter  was 
filhed  up  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  kept  by  the 
governor  for  fix.  months.  It  bore  fo  near  a  confor¬ 
mity  with  man,  that  nothing  feemed  wanting  to  it 
but  fpeech.  One  day  it  took  the  opportunity  of  ma¬ 
king  its  efcape ;  and  plunging  into  the  fea,  was  never 
more  heard  of.  Hijl.  de  Angleterre ,  P.  I.  p.  403.. 

In  the  year  1430,  after  a  huge  tempell,  which, 
broke  down  the  dikes  in  Holland,  and  made  way  for 
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4 Mermaid,  the  fea  into  the  meadows,  See .  Tome  ^irls  of  the  town  the  Babylonians.  Jeremiah  (chap.  1  2.),  fpeaking  of  Meroe. 
Meiodrcb  -^am  *n  Weft-Freezeland,  going  in  a  boat  to  milk,  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  fays,  “  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is 
.  ’  their  cows,  perceived  a  mermaid  embarraffed  in  the  confounded,  Mcrodach  is  broken  in  pieces,  her  idols 

mud,  with  a  very  little  water.  They  took  it  into  their  are  confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces.” 
boat,  and  brought  it  with  them  to  Edam,  dreffed  it  We  find  certain  kings  of  Babylon,  in  whofe  names 
in  womens  apparel,  and  taught  it  to  fpin.  It  fed  like  that  of  Merodach  is  contained  :  for  example,  Evilme- 
one  of  them,  but  could  never  be  brought  to  offer  at  rodach  and  Merodach-baladaa.  Eviimerodach  was  the 


fpeech.  Some  time  afterwards  it  was  brought  to 
Haerlem,  where  it  lived  for  fome  years,  though  ftill 
{bowing  an  inclination  to  the  water.  Parival  relates, 
-•that  they  had  given  it  fome  notion  of  a  Deity,  and 
that  it  made  its  reverences  very  devoutly  whenever  it 
paffed  by  a  crucifix.  Del  ices  de  Hollande . 

In  the  year  1560,  near  the  ifland  of  Manar,  on  the 
weftern  coafl  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  fome  fiihermen 
brought  up,  at  one  draught  of  a  net,  feven  mermen 
and  mermaids;  of  which  fcveral  Jefuits,  and  among  the 
reft  F.  Hen.  Henriques  and  Dimas  Bofquez,  ».  hyti- 
cians  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  were  witneffes.  The 
-phytic ian,  who  examined  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  and  made  diffedion  thereof,  affer£s,  that  all  the 
parts  both  internal  and  external  were  found  perfe&ly 
conformable  to  thofe  of  men.  See  the  HijL  de  la  com - 
pagnie  de  Jefus ,  P.  II.  T.  IV.  n°  276.  where  the  rela¬ 
tion  is  given  at  length. 

We  have  another  account  of  a  merman,  feen  near  the 
great  rock  called  Diamond ,  on  the  coafl  of  Martini- 
co.  The  perfons  who  faw  it,  gave  in  a  precife  deferip- 
tion  of  it  before  a  notary.  They  affirmed  that  they 
faw  it  wipe  its  hand  over  its  face,  and  even  heard  it 
blow  its  nofe. 

Another  creature  of  the  fame  fpecies  was  caught  in 
the  Baltic  in  the  year  1531,  and  fent  as  a  prefent  to 
Sigifmond  king  of  Poland,  with  whom  it  lived  three 
days,  and  was  feen  by  all  the  court.  Another  very 
*  young  one  was  taken  near  Rocca  de  Sintra,  as  related 
by  Damian  Goes.  The  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
grand  mailer  of  the  order  of  St  James,  are  faid  to  have 
had  a  fuit  at  law  to  determine  which  party  thefe  mon- 
flers  belong  to. 

In  Pontopidan’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Norway,  alfo, 
we  have  accounts  of  mermaids;  but  not  more  remark¬ 
able  or  any  way  better  attefled  than  the  above. 

MERNS,  or  Kincardinshire,  a  county  of  Scot¬ 
land,  ft  retching  27  miles  i'n  length  and  20  in  breadth, 
is  bounded  on  the  eafl  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the 
•fouth  by  the  river  of  North  Elk,  on  the  weft  by  An¬ 
gus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Dee  and  Aber- 
deenfhire.  The  country  is  pretty  plain  and  level, 
fruitful  in  corn  and  pafturage,  producing  an  infinite 
number  of  fir-trees,  betides  a  great  number  of  agree¬ 
able  plantations  ;  and  along  the  fea-coafts  there  are 
many  convenient  creeks  and  harbours. — The  people 
arc  Lowlanders,  civil,  hofpitable,  and  induftriouc. — 
The  name  Merns  is  by  fome  derived  from  that  of  a 
valiant  nobleman,  who,  fubduing  the  country,  received 
it  in  reward  from  Kenneth  II.  Cambden  fuppofes  it 
to  retain  part  of  the  ancient  name  of  V erniemes.  The 
other  name  is  derived  from  Kincardine  its  ancient  capi¬ 
tal,  now  an  incontiderable  village.  The  flocking- trade 
employs  the  natives  from  the  banks  of  the  Dee  to 
Stone-hive;  from  thence  to  the  North  Elk  they  are 
whoHy  employed  in  weaving. 

ME  ROD  ACPI  was  an  ancient  king  o4-  Babylon, 
who  was  placed  among  the  gods,  and  worihipped  by 


fon  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  and  had  for  his  fuc- 
ce  ffor  the  wicked  Bellhazzar.  Merodach-baladan,  fon 
of  Baladan  king  of  Babylon,  having  heard  that  Heze- 
kiah  had  been  cured  miraculoufly  (Ifa.  xxxix.),  and 
that  the  futi  had  gone  backwards  to  give  him  an  af- 
furance  of  his  recovery,  fent  him  prefents,  and  made 
him  compliments  upon  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Ptolemy  calls  him  Mardocempadus  ;  and  fays,  that  he 
began  to  reign  at  Babylon  26  years  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  era  of  Nabonaffar,  that  is,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2283. 

MEROE  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  of  Ethiopia  be¬ 
yond  Egypt,  in  the  Nile;  with  a  cognominal  town, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Ethiopians. 

The  Jefuits  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gojam  in  Abyffinia  is  the  Meroe  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  but  this  is  ftrongly  contefled  by  Mr  Bruce, 
who  is  of  opinion  that  it  mufl  be  looked  for  Iomewhere 
between  the  fource  of  the  Nile  and  its  union  with  the 
Atbara.  The  latter,  he  thinks,  is  very  plainly  the 
Aflaboras  of  the  ancients;  and  Pliny  fays  that  this 
ft  ream  inclofes  the  left  tide  of  Meroe  as  the  Nile  does 
the  right ,  in  which  cafe  we  mull  fuppofe  him  looking 
fouthward  from  Alexandria,  otherwise  the  words  would 
not  apply. 

We  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  Meroe  had 
its  name  from  a  lifter  of  Cambyfes  king  of  Pertia,  who 
died  there  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince 
againft  the  Ethiopians.  His  army  perifhed  with  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirft  in  the  deferts  beyond  Meroe;  which 
could  not  have  happened  if  they  had  reached  Gojam, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  moll  plentiful  countries  in 
the  world.  A  further  proof  that  Gojam  cannot  be 
the  ancient  Meroe  is,  that  the  latter  was  inclofed  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Nile  and  Aftaboras,  while  Gojam  is 
almoft  entirelyr  furrounded  by  the  Nile.  If  the  an¬ 
cients  were  acquainted  with  Gojam,  they  muft  alfo 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
which  we  certainly  know  they  were  not.  Pliny  fays 
that  Meroe,  the  moll  contiderable  of  all  the  iflands  of 
the  Nik,  was  called  AJlaboras ,  from  the  name  of  its 
left  channel,  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  any  other  than 
the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  Atbara.  He  informs  us 
moreover,  that  the  fun  v^as  vertical  twice  in  the  year, 
when  proceeding  northward  he  entered  the  j  8th 
degree  of  Taurus,  and  when  returning  he  came  to  the 
14th  degree  of  Leo;  but  this  could  never  be  the  cafe 
with  Gojam,  which  lies  in  about  10  degrees  north  la¬ 
titude. 

Again  the  poet  Lucan  deferibes  Meroe  by  two  cir- 
cumftances  which  cannot  apply  to  any  other  than  the 
peuiniula  of  Atbara.  One  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  black;  which  was  the  cafe  with  the  Gymnofo- 
phifta  and  firft  inhabitants,  and  which  has  been  the 
cafe  with  all  the  reft  down  to  the  Saracen  conqueft; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Gojam,  as  well  as  the  other  A- 
bvllim;uis,  are  fair,  at  kail  greatly  different  in  com¬ 
plexion  from  the  blacks;  they  ajre  alfo  long  haired. 
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Mcroe,  and  nobody  imagined  that  they  ever  had  philofophers  or 
Merom.  fcieilce  among  them,  which  was  eminently  the  cafe 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Meroc.  The  other 
circumftance  is,  that  the  ebony  tree  grew  in  the 
ifland  of  Meroe,  which  at  this  day  grows  plentifully 
in  the  pen  in  Tula  of  Atbara,  and  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kuara,  but  not  in  Gojam,  where  the  tree 
could  not  fubfift  on  account  of  the  violent  rains 
which  take  place  during  fix  months  of  the  year.  Mr 
Bruce  mentions  another  circumftance  quoted  from  the 
poet  Lucan,  which  likewife  tends  to  prove  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  Meroc  and  Atbara  ;  viz.  that  though  there  are 
many  trees  in  it,  they  afford  no  fhade.  This  our  tra¬ 
veller  found  by  experience,  when  returning  from  A- 
byflinia  through  Atbara.  “  The  country  (fays  he) 
is  flat,  and  has  very  little  water.  The  foreft,  though 
thick,  afforded  no  fort  of  fhade,  the  hunters  for  the  fake 
of  their  fport,  and  the  Arabs  for  deftroying  the  flies, 
having  fet  fire  to  all  the  dry  giafs  and  fhrubs ;  which 
palling  with  great  rapidity  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood  from  eaft  to  weft,  though  it  had  not  time  to 
deftroy  the  trees,  did  yet  wither,  and  occafion  every 
leaf  that  was  upon  them  to  tall,  unlefs  in  thofe  fpaces 
where  villages  had  been  and  wli  re  water  was.  In 
fuch  fpots  a  number  of  large  fpreading  trees  remained 
full  of  foliage  ;  which  from  their  great  height  and  be¬ 
ing  cleared  of  undeiwood,  continued  in  full  verdure, 
loaded  with  large,  projecting,  and  exuberant  branches. 
But  even  here  the  pleafure  that  their  fhade  afforded 
was  very  temporary,  fo  as  to  allow  us  no  time  for  en¬ 
joyment.  The  fun,  fo  near  the  zenith,  changed  his 
azimuth  fo  rapidly,  that  every  few  minutes  I  waff 
obliged  to  change  the  carpet  on  which  I  lay,  round 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  which  I  had  fled  for  fhelter ; 
and  though  I  lay  down  to  deep  perfe&ly  fereened  by 
the  trunk  er  branches,  I  was  prefently  awakened  by 
the  violent  rays  of  a  feorebing  fun,  the  fhade  having 
paffed  beyond  me.  In  all  other  places,  though  we 
had  travelled  conftantly  in  a  foreft,  we  never  met 
with  a  tree  that  could  fhade  us  for  a  moment,  the 
fire  having  deprived  them  of  all  their  leaves.”  The 
heat  of  Atbara  is  exceflive,  the  thermometer  having 
been  obferved  at  I  *9-lr0:  two  of  Mr  Bruce’s  company 
died  of  thiift,  or  at  leaf!  of  the  confequences  of  drink¬ 
ing  after  extreme  thirft.  The  inhabitants  live  in  the 
greateft  mifery,  and  are  continually  in  danger  from 
the  neighbouring  Arabs,  who,  by  deftroying  and 
burning  their  corn,  are  able  to  reduce  them  to  a  ftar- 
ving  condition.  Notwitliftanding  all  their  difadvan- 
tages,  however,  they  have  a  manufacture  of  coarfe 
cotton  towels,  of  a  fize  juft  fufficient  to  go  round  the 
waift,  which  pafs  current  as  filver  money  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

MEROM,  (anc.  geog.)  The  waters  of  Merom, 
at  which  place  Jabin  and  the  other  confederate  kings 
met  to  fight  Jofliua  ^xi.  5.),  are  generally  fnppofed  by 
the  learned  to  be  the  lake  Semechon,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan  and  the  lake  Gen- 
nefareth  ;  fince  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  city 
Hazor,  where  Jabin  reigned,  was  fituated  upon  this 
lake.  But  others  think,  that  the  waters  of  Merom 
or  Merome  were  fomewhere  about  the  brook  Kifhon, 
fince  there  is  a  place  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  battle  againft  Sifera  (Judg.  v.  21.)  And 
it  is  more  rational  to  think,  that  the  confederate  kings 


advanced  as  far  as  the  brook  Kifhon,  and  to  a  pafs  *  Mer^pe, 
which  led  into  the  country,  to  hinder  Jofliua  from  Merops. 
penetrating  it,  or  even  to  attack  him  in  the  country 
where  he  himfelf  lay  encamped,  than  to  imagine  that 
they  waited  for  him  in  the  midft  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  leaving  all  Galilee  at  his  mercy,  and  the  whole 
tiadl  from  the  brook  Kifhon  to  the  lake  Semechon. 

ME  ROPE  (fab.  liift.)  one  of  the  Atlantides. 

She  married  Sifyphus  the  fon  of  kEolus,  and  like  her 
fifters  was  changed  into  a  conftellation  after  death.  It 
16  faid  that  in  the  conftellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  ftar 
of  Merope  appears  more  dim  and  obfeure  than  the 
reft,  becaufe  file,  as  the  poets  obferve,  married  a  mor¬ 
tal,  while  her  fifteis  married  fome  of  the  gods  or  their 
defeendants. 

MEROPS  (fab.  hift.)  a  king  of  the  ifland  of  Cos, 
who  married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was 
changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among  the  conftel- 
lations.  Alfo  a  celebrated  foothfayer  of  Percofus  in 
Troas,  who  foretold  the  death  of  his  fons  Adraftus 
and  Amphius,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war. 

They  flighted  their  father’s  advice,  and  were  killed  by 
Diomedes. 

MEROPS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  picas.  The  bill  is  crooked,  flat,  and  cari- 
nated  ;  the  tongue  is  jagged  at  the  point  ;  and  the 
feet  are  of  the  walking  kind.  i.Tlie  apiafter,  or  bee- 
eater,  has  an  iron -coloured  back  ;  the  belly  and  tail  • 
are  of  a  blnifh  green  ;  and  the  throat  is  yellow.  This 
bird  inhabits  various  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  though  not  in  England  ;  yet  is  faid  to  have 
been  feen  in  Sweden,  and  flocks  of  them  have  been 
met  with  at  Anfpach  in  Germany  in  the  month  of 
June.  They  are  now  and  then  feen  in  Lorraine, 
though  only  in  pairs  ;  and  are  not  unfrequent  in  other 
parts,  fince  Kramer  talks  of  their  building  the  neft  in 
the  fandy  crags  of  the  Danube.  They  are  met  with 
in  Italy  and  the  foutli  of  France  ;  and  in  Candia 
and  other  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  are  in- 
plenty,  as  well  as  in  Paleftine  and  Arabia,  being  very 
common  in  the  woods  about  Yemen,  where  they  are 
called  Schaeghagha.  It  takes  the  name  of  bee-eater 
from  its  being  very  fond  of  tliofe  infers  ;  but,  befides 
thefe,  it  will  catch  gnats,  flies,  cicada?,  and  other  in¬ 
fers,  on  the  wing,  like  the  fwallow.  Willoughby 
tells  us,  from  Belon,  “that  its  Angular  elegancy  in¬ 
vites  the  Candy  boys  to  hunt  for  it  with  cicadas,  as 
they  do  for  tliofe  greater  f wallows  called  fwifts,  af¬ 
ter  this  manner  : — Bending  a  pin  like  a  hook,  and  ty¬ 
ing  it  by  the  head  to  the  end  of  a  thread,  they  tliruft 
it  through  a  cicada  (as  boys  bait  a  hook  with  a  fly  ), 
holding  the  other  end  of  the  thread  in  th  eir  hands : 
the  cicada,  fo  fallen ed,  flieff  neverthelefs  in  the  air  5 
which  the  Merops  fpying,  flies  after  it  \vith  all  her 
force  ;  and  catching  it,  fwallows  pin  and  all,  where¬ 
with  fhe  is  caught.” — This  bird  is  faid  to  be  in  moft 
plenty  in  the  file  of  Candia ;  and,  in  defeat  of  infers, 
to  eat  feeds  of  many  kinds ;  and  Ray  fuppofes,  from 
its  fimilarity  to  the  kingsfiflier,  it  may  poflibly  feed 
on  fifli.  Moft  probably  fome  think  it  good  to  eat, 
as  Willoughby  fa  w  many  of  them  expo  fed  for  fale  in 
the  markets  of  Rome.  Thefe  birds  make  their  nefls 
in  deep  holes  in  the  banks  of  river  -,  like  the  fand  mar¬ 
tin  and  kingsfifher,  at  the  end  of  which  the  female 
lays  from  five  to  feven  white  eggs,  rather  lef .  than  tliofe 
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of  a  blackbird.  The  ned  itfelf  is  compofed  of  mofs. 
2.  The  viridis,  or  Indian  bee-eater,  is  green,  with  a 
black  belt  on  the  bread  ;  and  the  throat  and  tail  are 
black.  It  inhabits  Bengal.  3.  The  congener  is  yel¬ 
low  ilh,  with  a  green  rump.  It  inhabits  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  4.  The  fuperciliofus  is  green,  with  a  white 
line  both  above  and  below  the  eyes,  and  a  yellow 
throat.  It  is  found  in  Madagafcar,  where  the  natives 
give  it  the  name  of  Patirich  Tirich .  *5.  The  cinereus 
is  variegated  with  red  and  yellow,  with  the  two  long¬ 
ed  quill-feathers  of  the  tail  led.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  6.  The  erythropterus,  or  red-winged  bee-eater, 
is  in  length  fix  inches  ;  the  bill  is  one  inch,  and  black: 
the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  body,  wings,  and  tail 
coverts,  are  green  brown,  deeped  on  the  head  and 


CCXCIV  back,  lighted  on  the  rump  and  tail  coverts ;  behind 
*  the  eye  is  a  fpot  of  the  fame,  but  of  a  very  deep  co¬ 
lour  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  red,  tipped  with  black  ; 
the  lad  two  inches  in  length  ;  the  throat  is  yellow  ;  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  a  ditty  white  ;  and  the 
legs  black. — This  inhabits  Senegal,  from  which  place  a 
well-prcferved  fkin  was  brought  by  M.Adanfon.  (See 
fig.  A.)  7.  The  wattled  bee-eater  (fig.  B. )  is  the  fize 

of  acuckow,  in  length  about  14-*-  inches.  The  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  being  longer  than  the 
red,  give  the  appearance  of  a  crcd  ;  thofe  of  the  un¬ 
der  part  are  fmooth  ;  the  plumage  for  the  mod  part 
is  brown  ;  the  feathers  are  long  and  pointed,  and  each 
feather  has  a  dreak  of  white  down  the  middle  ;  under 
the  eye,  on  each  fide,  is  a  kind  of  wattle,  of  an  o- 
vange  colour  ;  the  middle  of  the  belly  is  yellow  ;  the 
tail  is  wedge-fhaped,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  magpie, 

*  and  the  feathers  are  tipped  with  white  ;  the  bill  and 

legs  are  brown. — This  bird  is  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar 
to  New  Holland.  There  are  14  or  15  other  fpecies. 

MEROVINGIAN  character,  derives  it  name 
from  Meroiiee,  the  fird.king  of  France  of  that  race, 
which  reigned  333  years,  from  Pharamond  to  Charles 
Martel.  This  race  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  termina¬ 
ted  in  Childeric  Ill.  A.  D.  751.  There  are  many 
MSS.  in  the  French  libraries  dill  extant  in  this  cha- 
rafter. 

MEROZ,  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  brook  Kidion,  whofe  inhabitants  refufing 
to  come  to  the  alhdance  of  their  brethren  when  they 
fought  with  Sifera,  were  put  under'"'’ an  anathema 
(  Judges  v.  23.)  “Curfeye  Meroz,  fays  the  angel  of  the 
JLord ;  curfe  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof :  becaufe, 
&c.”  Some  have  thought  that  Meroz  is  the  fame  asMer- 
rus  or  Merom;  and  this  F.  Calmet  thinks  the  mod  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  in  this  matter.  Others  will  have  it,  that 
Meroz  was  a  mighty  man,  who  dwelt  near  the  Kifhon, 
and  not  caring  to  come  to  the  afiidance  of  Barak  and 
Deborah,  was  excommunicated  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  by  the  found  of  400  trumpets.  The  angel  of 
the  Lord,  according  to  fome,  was  Barak,  the  general 
-  of  the  Lord’s  army  ;  but  according  to  others  he  was 
the  high-pried  for  the  time  being,  or  a  prophet. 

MERSA,  a  town  of  Barbary,  pleafantly  fituated 
about  1 1  miles  from  the  city  of  Tunis,  and  two  from 
Melcha  the  fite  of  ancient  Carthage.  The  Bt7  has 
here  two  country-houfes,  one  of  them  very  codly  work, 
built  by  Haffan  Bey  furnamed  the  Good.  From 
thefe  are  orange  gardens  reaching  alinod  to  the  fea- 
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fiiore  ;  on  the  edge  of  which  is  a  famous  well  of  fweet 
water,  edeemed  the  bed  and  lighted  in  the  kingdom.  ^  er 
Clofe  to  this  is  a  cofFee-houfe,  whether  numbers  of 
people  from  the  neighbouring  places  refort  to  drink 
coffee,  and  a  glafs  of  this  natural  luxury  fo  peculiarly 
enjoyed  in  the  eadern  countries.  In  the  middle  of 
the  court  is  a  large  mulberry-tree,  under  the  fiiade  of 
which  they  fit  and  fmoke  and  play  at  chefs ;  niha* 
ling  the  comfortable  fea-breeze  that  refrefiies  this  de¬ 
lightful  fpot.  The  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  camel  with 
the  Perfian  wheel. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  port,  or  cothou, 
(fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  one),  built  by  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  after  Sapii  had  blocked  lip  the  old  port,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  turret  or  light-houfe  being  left. 

MERS  or  Merse,  a  county  of  Scotland,  called  alfo 
Ber<wichjhire.  This  lad  name  it  derives  from  the  town  of 
Berwick,  which  was  the  head  of  the  (hire  before  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  and  obtained  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Mers  or  March ,  becaufe  it  was  one  of  the 
borders  towards  England.  It  is  walked  on  the  fouth 
and  ead  by  the  river  Tweed  and  the  German  Ocean, 
bounded  on  the  wed  by  Tweedale,  and  on  the  north 
by  Lothian.  It  extends  24  miles  from  ead  to  wed, 
and  the  breadth  amounts  to  16.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  rough  and  irregular,  exhibiting  hills,  moors, 
and  modes,  with  intermediate  valleys,  which  are  plea- 
fant  and  fruitful.  It  is  watered  by  many  dreams;  and 
particularly  by  the  famous  Tweed,  which,  rifing  from 
the  fame  hills  that  give  birth  to  the  Clyde  and  Annan, 
runs  with  a  rapid  courfe  through  Tweedale  fored  and 
Teviotdale,  and  after  a  courfe  of  50  miles  difem- 
bogues  itfelf  into  the  German  Ocean.  Notwithdand- 
ing  the  length  of  its,  courfe,  it  is  not  navigable  above 
Berwick,  where  there  is  a  noble  bridge  over  it,  con¬ 
fiding  of  15  arches.  There  is  another  fine  one,  call¬ 
ed  the  Union  Bridge ,  at  Colddream.  There  is  a  third 
at  Melrofe,  a  fourth  at  Peebles,  and  a  fifth  at 
Kelfo.  The  (hire  of  Berwick  is  generally  didin- 
guiffied  into  the  three  divifions  of  Mers,  Lammer- 
muir,  and  Lauderdale.  The  Mers  is  low,  pleafant, 
and  tolerably  fruitful  in  corn.  Lammermuir  is  a 
hilly  country,  abounding  with  game,  and  yielding 
good  padure  for  fheep  and  black  cattle.  Lauder¬ 
dale  is  a  traa  of  land  lying  on  each  Tide  of  the  river 
Lauder,  agreeably  varied  with  hill,  dale,  and  fored, 
producing  good  dore  of  corn  and  padurage,  and  gi¬ 
ving  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Maitland :  but 
the  mod  fruitful  and  populous  parts  of  Berwickfhire, 
are  thofe  that  lie  along  the  Tweed,  and  on  both  fides 
of  the  leffer  rivers  White  Water,  Black  Water,  and 
Eye.  The  feats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  abound 
in  this  county. 

MERSENNE  (Marin),  in  Latin  Merfennus ,  a 
learned  French  author,  born  at  Oyfe,  in  the  province 
of  Maine,  anno  1 588.  He  dudied  at  La  Fleche  at  the 
fame  time  with  Des  Cartes ;  with  whom  he  contrac¬ 
ted  a  drift  friendfhip,  which  laded  till  death.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  dudied  at  the  Sorbonne  ; 
and  in  1611  entered  himfelf  among  the  minims.  He 
became  well  Hailed  in  Hebrew,  philofophy,  and  ma¬ 
thematics.  He  was  of  a  tranquil,  fincere,  and  enga¬ 
ging  temper;  and  was  uiiiverfiilly  edeemed  by  perfons 
illudrious  for  their  birth,  their  dignity, 
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He  taught  philofophy  and  divinity  in  the  army  are  find  to  have  been  preferred,  when  difeafe  and  **<*»« 

*  ’  ■  r  *  r  peftilence  raged  in  the  plains  below.  Mefentem 

MESARAIC-vessels,  in  the  general  fenfe,  are 


learning.  0  *  , 

convent  of  Nevers,  and  at  length  became  fuperior  or 
that  convent ;  but  being  willing  to  apply  himfelf  to 
ftudy  with  more  freedom,  he  refigned  all  the  polls  he 
enjoyed  in  his  order,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  I- 
taly,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  wrote  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  £hj<rjliones  celderrima  in  Genejim.  2  Harmonicornm 
libru  3.  Dt  fonorum  nut  urn,  caufis ,  ly  efeclilus. 
4.  Cogitata  phyfico-malhematica .  5*  ver'lt£  ^es 

Sciences .  6.  Les  quefions  monies.  He  died  at  Pa¬ 

ris  in  1648.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  bell  men  of  his  age.  No  perfon  was  more 
curious  in  penetrating  into  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
and  carrying  all  the  arts  and  fciences  to  their  ut- 
inoll  perfection.  He  was  in  a  manner  the  centre  of 
all  the  men  of  learning,  by  the  mutual  correfpondence 
which  he  managed  between  them.  He  omitted  no 
means  to  engage  them  to  publifh  their  'woiks;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  feveral  excellent  difcoveries, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  would  perhaps  have 
been  loll. 

MERSEY,  a  river  of  England,  that  runs  through 
the  counties  of  Lancailer,  York,  and  Chelter,  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Irilh  fea  at  Liverpool.  By  the 
late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with  the 
rivers  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn, 
Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  ;  which  navigation,  in¬ 
cluding  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the 
Counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancailer, 
Weftmoreland,  Cheller,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicelter, 
Oxford,  Worceller,  &c.  « 

Mersf.y  If  and ,  an  illand  of  Elfex,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Coin,  fouth  of  Colcheller.  It  was  feized  by  the 
Danes  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  for  their  winter- 
quarters.  It  had  eight  parifhe3,  now  reduced  to  two, 
viz.  call  and  wefl.Merfey.  The  illand  had  a  block- 
houfe  ;  and,  in  the  Dutch  war,  the  parliament  put 
1000  men  in  it. 

MERULA  (George),  an  Italian  of  extraordinary 
parts  and  learning,  born  at  Alexandria  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan  about  the  year  1420.  He  taught  youth  at 
Venice  and  Milan  for  40  years,  and  laboured  abundant¬ 
ly  in  reiloring  and  correcting  ancient  authors.  He 
Wrote,  and  addrelfed  to  Lewis  Sforza,  Antiquitates 
Vicecomitum  ;  or  “  The  Actions  of  the  Dukes  of  Mi¬ 
lan, ’’  in  10  books  ;  with  fome  other  things  in  the  fame 
way.  His  death,  in  1494,  is  Paid  not  to  have  grieved 
any  body  ;  as  he  lived  in  a  Hate  of  war  with,  and  abu- 
fed,  almoil  all  his  cotemporary  fcholars. 

MERULA  (Paul),  born  at  Dort  in  Holland,  a  fa¬ 
mous  lawyer,  hillorian,  and  linguilt,  was  jprofeffar  of 
hillory  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  after  Lipfius.  He 
wrote,  1  Commentaries  on  Ennius;  2.  The  life  of 
Erafmus  and  Junius  ;  3.  A  cofmography  5  4.  A  trea- 
tife  of  law  ;  and  died  in  1607. 

Merula,  or  Blackbird ,  in  ornithology.  See  Tur- 

DUS. 

MERUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  the  Hither. 
India,  hanging  ©ver  the  city  Nylfa,  built  by  Bacchus, 
and  lituated  between  the  rivers  Cophen  and  Indus. 
The  name,  denoting  the  thigh ,  gave  rife  to  the  fable 
of  Bacchus  being  inferted  into  Jupiter’s  thigh,  ar  d 
being  born  twice  ;  becaufe  in  this  mountain  he  and  his 
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the  fame  with  Mesenteric. 

In  common  ufe,  mefaraic  is  more  frequently  applied 
to  the  veins,  and  mefenterie  to  the  arteries,  of  the  me- 
fentery.  See  Anatomy. 

MESCHED,  a  confiderable  town  of  Perfia,  and 
in  the  province  of  KhorafTan  ;  fortified  with  feveral 
towers,  and  famous  for  the  magnificent  fepulehre  of 
Iman  Rila,  of  the  family  of  Ali,  to  whom  the  Per- 
fians  pay  great  devotion.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain 
near  this  town,  in  which  are  fine  torquife-ilones ;  in 
E.  Long.  59.  2$  N.  Lat.  37.  c. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM,  Fig*marigold> 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belongs 
ing  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natu* 
ml  method  ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Succulent 
The  calyx  is  quinquefkl  ;  the  petals  are  numerous  and 
linear ;  the  capfule  is  fiefhy,  inferior,  and  monofper- 
mous.  There  are  between  40  and  30  fpecies ;  all 
African  plants,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
near  40  of  which  are  retained  in  our  gardens  for 
variety.  Of  thefe  only  one  is  annual,  and  the  moil 
remarkable  of  them  all.  It  is  called  the  cryjlallinum , 
diamond ficoides ,  or  ice-plant.  It  rifes  with  a  fhort,  thick, 
fucculent  llalk,  dividing  low  into  many  trailing,  very 
fp  read  ing,  fucculent  branches,  befpangled  all  over  with 
icy  pimples ;  very  pellucid  and  glittering  ;  oval,  undu¬ 
late,  alternate,  papulofe  or  pimply,  glittering  leaves  5 
and  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  numerous,  almoft 
clofe  fitting,  white  flowers,  tinged  with  red  or  crimfon  ; 
fucceeded  by  plenty  of  feed  in  autumn  This  Angu¬ 
lar  and  curious  plant,  being  clofely  covered  with  large 
pellucid  pimples,  full  of  moifture  fhining  brilliantly 
like  diamonds,  is  in  great  ebeem  It  is  a  very  tender 
plant  while  young  ;  and  is  railed  annually  from  feed 
by  means  of  hot-beds.  I11  June  it  will  endure  the  open 
air  till  October,  when  it  perifhes  ;  but  if  placed  in  a 
hot-houfe  in  autumn,  it  will  often  live  all  winter.  It 
is  commonly  planted  in  pots  for  the  conveniency  of  re¬ 
moving  from  place  to  place  ;  but  if  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  it  grows  confiderahly  dronger,  even  to  luxu¬ 
riance  :  however,  when  confined  in  pots,  it  flowers 
more  abundantly. 

The  other  fpecies  are  mod  durable  in  flem  and  fo¬ 
liage.  Some  are  (hrubby  ;  others  pendulous,  with 
loofe  draggling  ftems,  and  branches  inclining  to  the 
ground  ;  while  others  have  no  balks  at  all  :  their  leaves 
are  univerfally  very  thick,  fucculent,  flefliy  ;  and  of 
many  various  (hapes,  fltuations,  and  directions  ;  while 
fome  are  curioufly  punctured,  or  dotted  with  tranfpa- 
rent  points,  and  fome  have  pellucid  pimples,  as  already 
mentioned  :  they  afford  a  very  agreeable  variety  at  all 
times  in  the  year,  and  merit  a  place  in  every  collection. 
They  are  green-houfe  plants,  and  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  their  balks  and  branches. 

MESENTERiC,  or  Mesaraic,  an  epithet  gi¬ 
ven  to  two  arteries  arifing  from  the  defending  aorta, 
and  proceeding  to  the  mefentery.  See  Mesente¬ 
ry. 

MESENTERITIS,  or  Inf  animation  of  the  Mesen* 
tery.  See  Medicine,  n°  191. 

MESENTERY,  Mesenterium,  (formed  of 

3  F  middle* 
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middle,  and  «*«/»«  intejline ),  in  anatomy,  a  fatty  mem-  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  Mefpilu*. 
branons  body,  thus  called  as  being  placed  in  the  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankings  " 
middle  of  the  inteftines,  which  it  conne&s  to  one  ano-  under  the  36th  order,  Pomace#  The  calyx  is  quin- 
ther.  See  Anatomy,  n  94.  quefid  ;  the  petals  are  five  ;  the  berry  is  inferior  and 

MESHES  of  Nets,  the  openings  or  interfiles  be-  pentafpermous.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  viz. 
tween  the  threads.  1.  The  Germanica,  German  mef:dlusy  or  common 

MESN,  or  Mesne,  a  term  in  law,  fignifying  medlar,  rifes  with  a  deformed  tree-ftem,  branching  ir- 
liim  who  is  lord  of  a  manor,  and  fo  hath  tenants  regularly  15  or  20  feet  high;  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
holding  of  him  ;  yet  he  himfelf  holds  of  a  fuperior  downy  underneath;  and  large  clofe  fitting,  white  flow- 
lord.  ers,  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches;  fucceeded  by 

The  word  is  properly  derived  from  maifne ,  quafi  ml-  large  roundifh  brown  fruit,  the  fize  of  middling  apples, 
nor  naiu  ;  becaufe  his  tenure  is  derived  from  another,  which  ripen  in  October,  but  are  not  eatable  till  begin- 
from  whom  he  holds.  nirig  to  decay.  The  varieties  are,  common  great  Ger~ 

Mesn  alfo  denotes  a  writ,  which  lieth  where  there  manmedlar — fmallerNottinghammedLr— -fpcar-lhaped- 
is  lord  mefn  and  tenant  ;  and  the  tenant  is  diilrained  Italian  medlar.  This  fpecies  and  varieties  are  all  cul- 
for  fervices  due  from  the  mefn  to  the  fuperior  lord.  tivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  for  die  fruit :  but  the 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right  ;  and  in  this  German  or  Dutch  medlar,  and  the  Nottingham  kind,, 
cafe  the  tenant  (ball  have  judgment  to  be  acquitted  or  are  the  moll  comm  n  ;  and  the  latter  of  which  two, 
indemnified  by  the  mefne  lord  ;  and  if  he  makes  de-  though  a  fmaller  fruit,  is  rather  preferable  for  richnefs- 
fault  therein,  or  does  not  appear  originally  to  the  te-  and  poignancy  of  flavour.  Thefe  kinds  of  fruit  are  never 
nant’s  writ,  he  fliall  be  forejudged  of  his  mefnalty,  and  eatable  until  they  begin  to  rot;  for  when  firm  and  found, 
the  tenant  (hall  hold  immediately  of  the  lord  para-  they  are  of  a  Angularly  auflere  difagreeable  tafte  ;  yetr 
mount  himfelf.  having  lain  fome  time  after  being  gathered,  till  they 

MESOCHRI,  were  muficians  among  the  ancients  begin  to  affame  a  Hate  of  decay  and  become  foit,  they 
who  prefided  in  conceits,  and  by  beating  a  wooden  acquire  a  delicious  flavour,  extremely  agreeable  to- 

defk  regularly  with  their  feet,  dire&ed  the  meafure  of  many,  though  to  others  altogether  nnpalatable. - 

the  muftc.  For  the  purpofe  of  beating  time,  they  All  thefe  forts  ripen  in  the  latter  end  of  Odober,  or 
wore  wooden  clogs,  called  by  the  ancients  crupezia,  beginning  of  November  y  when  being  gathered,  fome 
which  occafioned  the  found  to  be  better  heard.  fhould  be  laid  in  moiil  bran,  in  feveral  layers,  to  for- 

MESOCOLON,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  me-  ward  their  decay ;  others  on  flraw  in  the  fruitery :  thofe* 
fentery,  which,  having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  in  the  bran  will  begin  to  be  ready  for  ufe  in  about  a 
ileum,  contrails  and  changes  its  name.  See  Ana-  fortnight,  and  thofe  laid  on  flraw  will  come  gradually- 
to  my,  n°  94.  forward  in  fuccefiion.. 

MESOLOGARITHMS,  according  to  Kepler,  are  2.  The  arbutifolia,  arbutus-leaved  mefpilus,  hatha* 
the  logarithms  of  the  co-fines  and  co-tangents  ;  the  fhrubby  flem,  branching  eredly  five  or  fix  feet  high  ; 
former  of  which  were  called  by  Baron  Napier  antidoga -  lanceolate,  crenated,  alternate  leaves,  downy  under- 
rithms,  and  the  latter  differentials.  neath  ;  and  from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches, 

MESOPOTAMIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  pro-  fmall  white  flowers  in  clufters  ;  fucceeded  by  fmall, 
vinee  of  Diarbeck,  in  Turky  in  Afia.  It  is  fituated  roundifh,  purple  fruit,  like  haws, 
between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  having  Af-  3.  The  amdanchier,  or  fhrubby  medlar,  with  black 
fyria  on  the  eaft,  Armenia  on  the  north,  Syria  on  the  fruit,  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby,  flender,  hairy  flems, 
weft,  and  Arabia  Deferta  with  Babylonia  on  the  fouth.  branching  moderately  about  four  feet  high,  having 
The  Hebrews  called  it  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.  purplifh  branches;  oval,  ferrated  leaves,  downy  un- 
&c.)>  and  Aram  Naharaim  (title  of  Pfal.  lx.)  or  Aram  derneath  ;  and  fmall  white  flowers,  in  clufters  at 
of  the  two  rivers,  becaufe  it  was  firft  peopled  by  Aram  the  ends  of  the  branches:  fucceeded  by  fmall  black 
father  of  the  Syrians,  and  is  fituated  between  the  two  fruit. 

rivers  already  mentioned.  This  country  is  much  ccle-  4.  The  chamas-mefpilus,  or  dwarf  medlar,  com¬ 
brated  in  feripture,  as  being  the  firft  dwelling  of  men  monly  called  baflard  quince ,  hath  a  fhrubby,  flender,, 

both  before  and  after  the  deluge  ;  and  becaufe  it  gave  fmooth  ftem,  branching  weakly  four  or  five  feet  high, 

birth  to  Pha kg,  Heber,  Terah,  Abraham,  Nahor,  having  purplifh  branches;  oval,  ferrated,  fmooth 

Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  to  the  Tons  of  leaves,  on  long  foot-ftalks  ;  and  from  the  axillas, 

Jacob.  Babylon  was  in  the  ancient  Mefopotamia,  till,  purple  flowers,  colleded  into  round  heads,  with  nar- 
by  vaft  labour  and  induflry,  the  two  rivers  of  the  Ti-  row,  purplifh,  deciduous  bradeae  ;  fucceeded  by  fmall 
gris  and  Euphrates  were  united  into  one  channel,  red  fruit. 

The  plains  of  Shinar  were  in  the  fame  country.  Of-  5.  The  cotoneafter,  commonly  called  dwarf  quince , 
ten  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Mefopotamia  (Deut.  rifes  with  a  fhrubby,  fmooth  ftem,  branching  four 
xxiii  4.  &c.)  and  fometimes  that  of  Syria,  (Hofea-  or  five  feet  high,  the  branches  flender  and  reddifn  ; 
xii.  12.)  Balaam  fon  of  Bcor  was  of  Mefopotamia,  oval  entire  leaves  on  fliort  foot-ftalks;  and  from  the* 

Deut.  xxiii.  4.  Chufhan-rifhathaim  king  of  Mefo-  axillas,  fmall  dofe-fitting  purple  flowers,  two  or  three 
potamia  kept  the  Hebrews  in  fubjedion.  fume  time  after  together;  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh,  bright-red 
the  death  of  Jofhua,  Judg.  iii.  8.  fruit.  r  ..  . 

MESOPTERYGIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  term  ap-  6.  The  Canadenfis,  Canada  lnowy  melpilus,  hath  a 
plied  to  fuel]  fifties  as  have  only  one  baek-fin,  and  that  fhrubby,  fmooth  ftem,  branching  four  or  five  feet 
fituated  in  tl.e  middle  of  the  back.  high,  with  fmooth,  purphfh  branches ;  oval-oblong, 

MESP1LUS,  the  Medlas,  in  botany  :  A  genus  ferrated,  fmooth  leaves,  on  long  iootftalks;  and  aJI 
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Mefpilus  the  branches  terminated  by  clutters  of  fnowy-white 
|i  .  flowers  ;  fucceeded  by  fmall,  purplifli  fruit,  like  haws. 

^  a‘  7*  Fttie  pyracantha,  or  ever-green  thorn,  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby,  fpinous  fa,  branching  diffufely  ia  or  14 
feet  high,  the  branches  flender  and  flexible,  with  a 
dark'greenilh  bark,  armed  with  long  fliarp  fpines  ; 
fpear^fhaped-oval,  crenated,  ever-green  leaves ;  and  all 
the  jfhoots  terminated  by  numerous  clutters  of  whitifh 
flowers ;  fucceeded  by  large  bunches  of  beautiful  red 
berries,  remaining  all  winter,  and  exhibiting  a  very  or¬ 
namental  appearance. 

All  thefe  feven  fpecies  of  mefpilus  are  of  the  tree 
end  flirub  kind  ,  the  firft  fix  forts  are  deciduous,  the 
feventh  an  ever-green  ;  the  leaves  are  univerfally  fimple; 
thofe  of  the  mefpilus  Germanica  very  large,  the  others 
mottly  of  moderate  fize,  and  which  in  mo  ft  of  the  forts 
grow  upon  fhort  footftalks.  They  all  flower  abun¬ 
dantly  every  fummer,  the  flowers  univerfally  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  and  confiding  each  of  five  large  roundifh  petals, 
20  ftamina,  and  five  ftyles.  They  are  all  veiy  hardy, 
and  fucceed  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation,  and  their 
propagation  and  culture  is  very  eafy. 

The  firft  fort  and  varieties  are  cultivated  as  fruit- 
trees,  principally  as  ftandards,  fometimes  alfo  as  efpa- 
liers  for  Variety.  The  other  fpecies  are  very  proper 
furniture  for  any  ornamental  plantation,  where  they 
will  make  an  agreeable  variety  with  their  different  fo¬ 
liage  ;  and  their  flowers  make  a  fine  appearance,  as  alfo 
the  r  fruit  in  autumn  and  winter,  which,  if  not  devour¬ 
ed  by  birds,  remain  long  on  the  branches,  and  afford  a 
fine  variety  in  thofe  feafons.  The  pyracantha,  being 
rather  of  flexible  growth,  is  moil  commonly  trained 
Rgainft  walls  or  the  fronts  of  houfes,  both  for  the  fup- 
port  of  its  flexible  branches,  and  that  it  may  exhibit 
its  berries  more  ornamentally. 

When  it  is  defigned  to  have  any  of  the  common 
medlars  as  fruit-trees,  they  may  be  trained  either  as 
dwarfs,  for  dwarf  ftandards,  or  for  efpaliers,  or  trained 
as  half  or  full  ftandards,  and  managed  in  either  of 
thofe  modes  of  training  nearly  as  other  fruit-trees,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  apple  and  pear ;  and  are  raifed  either  by 
-feed,  by  grafting,  or  by  budding;  but  either  of  the  two 
latter  methods  are  the  moil  certain  for  continuing  the 
forts  without  variation :  obferving, after  fhurtening  their 
firft  fhoots  from  the  graft  or  bud,  where  it  fhali  feem 
neceflary  to  force  out  a  proper  fupply  of  wood  to  form 
^a  head,  to  train  the  branches  afterwards  principally  at 
full  length,  and  let  the  ftandards  branch  out  in  their 
own  way. 

MESS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  implies  a  number  of  fol- 
diers,  who,  by  laying  away  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
pay  towards  provilions,  mefs  together  :  fix  or  eight  is 
.generally  the  number  of  each  mefs.  Experience  proves, 
that  nothing  contributes  moie  to  the  health  of  a  fol- 
dier,  than  a  regular  and  well  chofen  diet,  and  his  be¬ 
ing  obliged  every  day  to  boil  the  pot:  it  corre&s  dnm- 
kennefs,  and  in  a  great  meafure  prevents  gaming,  and 
thereby  defertion. 

MESSALINA  (Valeria^,  a  daughter  of  Me  (Tala 
B  arbutus.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
difgraced  herfelf  by  her  cruelties  and  incontinence. 
Her  hufband’s  palace  was  not  the  only  feat  of  her  laf- 
civionfnefs,  but  flie  proftituted  herltlf  in  the  public 
flreets,  and  few  men  there  were  at  Rome  vdio  could 
not  boaft  of  having  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  impure 
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MefTalina.  Her  extravagancies  at  laft  irritated  her  MefTana 
lnifband,  who  commanded  her  to  appear  arid  anfwcr 
all  the  accufations  which  were  brought  againft  her:  upon 
which  fhe  attempted  to  deftroy  herfelf ;  and  when  her 
courage  failed,  one  of  the  tribunes  who  had  been 
fent  to  her  difpatched  her  with  his  fword.  It  is  in 
fpeaking  of  her  debaucheries  and  lewdnefs  that  Juve¬ 
nal  fays, 

Et  lajfata  viris ,  necdum  failata ,  recefit. 

Her  name  has  become  a  common  appellation  to  de¬ 
note  a  woman  of  fhamelefs  and  inordinate  luft. 


MESSANA,  (anc.  geog.),  the  firft  town  of  Sicily 
0$  crofting  over  from  Italy,  fituated  on  the  ftrait  now 
callen  the  Faro ,  (Italicus).  Anciently  called  Zurich , 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  king  Zunclus ; 
or,  according'  to  others,  from  the  Sicilian  term  Z un¬ 
do  n,  denoting  a  fickle,  alluding  to  the  curvity  of  the 
coaft  :  a  name  appropriated  by  tli<j  poets  ;  and  hence 
Zanciai ,  the  people,  (Herodotus,  Paufanias)  The 
other  name  Mcjfanu  is  from  the  JMtjfenu  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  (Strabo).  Thucydides  aferibes  its  origin  to 
Anaxilas  the  MefTenian,  tyrant  of  Rheginm,  who  re¬ 
ceived  all  comers,  calling  the  town  after  the  name  of 
his  country.  The  Greeks  always  call  it  Mcffait  ;  the 
Romans  Mejpma  conftantly,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
Mijfsne  of  Peloponnefus.  Now  Messin°a,  lately  ruin¬ 
ed  by  earthquakes. 

MESSENA,  or  Messene,  an  inland  town,  and 
the  capital  of  Meffenia,  a  country  of  Peloponnefus  ; 
erroneoufly  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  coaft.  It  was 
built  by  Epaminondas,  who  recalled  all  the  Mefleman 
exiles,  and  gave  the  town  the  name  of  Alfcue.  A  place 
vying  in  point  of  ftrength  and  fituation  with  Corinth, 
according  to  Strabo;  and  therefore  Demetrius  Phalerius 
advifed  Philip,  father  of  Perfeus,  that  if  he  wanted  to 
have  Peloponnefus  in  his  power,  he  ttxould  make  him- 
felf  matter  of  thefe  two  towns,  as  thus  he  would  have 
the  ox  by  both  horns. 

MESSENGERS,  are  certain  officers  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  fecietaries  of  ltate, 
and  always  in  readinefs  to  be  fent  with  all  kinds  of 
difpatches  foreign  and  domettic.  They  alfo,  by  virtue 
of  the  fecretaries  warrants,  take  up  perfons  for  hHli 
treufon,  or  other  ofFences  againft  the  ftate.  The 
prifoners  they  apprehend  are  ufuafly  kept  at  their  own 
houfes,  for  each  of  which  they  are  allowed  6s.  Sd.  per 
day  by  the  government  ;  and  when  they  are  fent 
abroad,  they  have  a  ftated  allowance  for  their  journey, 
viz.  30I.  for  going  to  Paris,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  ; 

2  1.  for  going  to  Holland ;  and  to  other  places  in  the 
fame  proportion  ;  part  of  which  money  is  advanced 
for  the  expence  of  their  journey.  Their  Handing 
falary  is  jyl  pur  a:num\  and  their  polls,  if  pmehafed, 
are  efteemed  worth  1.  The  meflengers  wait  20 
at  a  time,  monthly,  and  are  diftributed  as  follows, 
viz.  four  at  court,  five  at  one  fecretary’s  office,  five  at 
another,  two  at  the  third  for  North  Britain,  three  an 
the  council-office,  and  one  at  the  lord  chamberlain’3 
of  the  houleliold. 

Messengers,  in  Scotland.  See  Law,  Part  III, 
p.  651,  par.  1  6. 


Messengers  of  the  Exchequer ,  are  four  officers  who 
attend  the  exchequer,  in  the  nature  of  purfuivants, 
and  carry  the  lord  treafureBs  letters,  precepts,  &c. 
Messenger,  of  the  Prejs ,  a  peifon  who,  by  order 
4  F  2  of 
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Mdfenia.  of  the  court,  fearches  printing-houfes,  bookfellers 

- - * - (hops,  &c.  'm  order  to  difeover  the  printers  or  pu- 

bli fliers  of  feditious  books,  pamphlets,  &c. 

MESSENIA,  a  country  in  the  fouth  of  Pelopon- 
refus,  moftly  maritime,  fituated  between  Elea  to  the 
weft,  and  Laconica  to  the  eaft.  Anciently  a  parrot 
Laconica  under  Menelaus,  and  called  Mejfene  by  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  interpreted  by  the  fcholiaft,  Mtjfenta  Regia. 
Meffcnii ,  the  people,  reduced  to  a  (tate  of  ftavery 
and  fubje&ion  by  the  Spartans  ;  Mejfenius ,  the  epi¬ 
thet.  .  .  ,  ,  r 

This  country  is  famous  in  hiftory,  on  account  ot 

the  refiftance  made  by  the  Meffenians  againft  the 
Spartans,  and  the  exploits  of  their  hero  Ariftomenes. 
The  firft  hoftilities  commenced  about  the  year  652 
13.  C  on  what  occafion  is  uncertain.  Though  the 
Meffenians  were  inferior  In  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war  to  the  Spartans;  yet,  by  keeping  for  fome 
time  on  the  defenfive,  they  improved  fo  much, 
that  in  three  years  time  they  found  themfelves  in  a 
capacity  of  giving  battle  to  their  enemies  in  the  open 
field  ;  nor  did  they  appear  to  be  in  any  degree  infe¬ 
rior  either  in  courage  or  conduct:  the  war  was  there¬ 
fore  protra&ed,  with  various  fuccefs,  on  both  iides. 

At  lafl,  both  confulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  re¬ 
ceived  for  anfwer,  “  that  whoever  fhould  firft  dedicate 
100  tripods  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome,  a 
ilrong-hold  of  the  Meffenians,  fhould  be  makers  of 
the  country.”  The  inhabitants  of  Meffema,  on  hear¬ 
ing*  this,  having  no  money  to  make  the  tripods  of 
brafs,  fell  to  cutting  them  out  in  wood  5  but  before 
this  could  be  accompliftied,  a  Spartan  having  got  into 
the  city  by  ftratagem,  dedicated  100  little  tripods  of 
day  :  which  threw  the  Meffenians  into  fuch  defpair, 
that  they  at  laft  fubmitted  to  the  Spartans. 

The  new  fubjeds  of  Sparta  were  treated  with 
the  utmoft  barbarity  by  thefe  cruel  tyrants;  fo 
that  a  new  war  commenced  under  Ariftomenes,  a 
man  of  unconquerable  valour,  and  enthufiaftically 
fond  of  liberty.  He  perceived  that  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians,  who  were  called  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  adhered  to  them  only  through  tear  of  their 
power;  but  that  in  reality  they  hated  them,  and  wiflied 
to  revenge  the  injuries  they  had  done  them.  _  0 

tliefe  Ariftomenes  applied  ;  and  receiving  an  anfwer 
conformable  to  his  willies,  he  engaged  his  countrymen 
unanimoully  to  take  up  arms.  About  a  year  after 
the  revolt  began,  and  before  either  party  had  received 
any  auxiliaries,  the  Spartans  and  Meffenians  met  at  a 
village  called  Dene,  where  an  obftinate  engagement 
enfue'd.  Ariftomenes  was  conceived  to  have  performed 
more  than  mortal  atchievements  :  in  gratitude  there¬ 
fore,  refped  being  alfo  had  to  his  royal  defeent,  his 
countrymen  unanimoufly  faluted  him  king;  which  title 
he  modeftlv  waved,  alleging,  that  he  took,  up  arms  to 
fet  them  fiee,  and  not  to  make  himfelf  great :  he  con¬ 
tented,  however,  to  accept  the  title  of  genera!,  with  a 
’lower  of  doing  vvliatfoever  he  thought  requilite  for 
the  fervice  of  the  public.  Knowing  well  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  refolved  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  Spartans,  by  fhowing  them  what  he  was 
fure  they  would  take  for  an  ill  omen.  Difguifing 
himfelf  therefore,  he  went  privately  to  the  city,  where, 
in  the  night,  he  hung  up  a  (liield  on  the  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Minctva,  with  this  iufcription  :  Arijtomenes 


1 


dedicates  this,  out  of  the  /polls  of  the  Spartans,  to  the  god-  Mcff 

defs.  It  was  eafily  perceived  that  this  war  would  be  - - 

both  long  and  bloody  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  therefore 
fent  deputies  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  con¬ 
cerning  its  event:  the  anfwer  they  received  was,  That 
it  behoved  the  Spartans  to  feck  a  leader  from  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  naturally  envious  of  the  Spartans,  granted 
their  requeft  indeed,  hut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mani- 
fefted  their  fpite  ;  for  they  fent  them  for  a  general 
Tyrtaeus,  a  fchoolmafter  and  poet,  lame  of  one  foot, 
and  who  was  fufpefted  to  he  a  little  out  of  his  wits. 

But  here  their  Ikill  failed  them  ;  for  this  captain,  not- 
withftanding  his  defpicahle  appearance,  proved  of  great 
confequence  to  Sparta,  teaching  them  how  to  ufe 
good,  and  how  to  bear  up  under  evil  fortune. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ariftomenes  had  drawn  together 
a  mighty  army,  the  Eleans,  Argives,  Sicycmans,  and 
Arcadians,  having  fent  troops  to  his  afliftanee  ;  the 
Spartans  in  this,  as  in  the  former  war,  having  no  ally 
but  Corinth.  The  Spartan  kings,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  their  city,  no  fooner  took  the  held,  than, 
uotwitliftanding  their  inferiority  in  number,  they  of¬ 
fered  the  enemy  battle,  which  Ariftomenes  readily  ac¬ 
cepted. _ It  was  long,  obftinate,  and  bloody  ;  hut  in 

the  end  the  Meffenians  were  vi&orious,  and  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  put  to  flight  with  a  great  daughter.  It 
is  fcarce  to  he  conceived  how  much  the  Spartans  were 
ft  ruck  with  this  defeat :  they  grew  weary  of  the  war, 
diffatisfied  with  their  kings,  diffident  of  their  own 
power,  and  in  a  word  funk  into  a  (late  of  general 
uneaiinefs  and  want  of  fpirit.  It  was  now  that  the 
Athenian  general  convinced  them,  that  he  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  fulfilling  all  the  promifes  of  the  oracle  ;  he 
encouraged  them  by  his  poems,  directed  them  by  his 
counfeis,  and  recruited  their  broken  armies  with  cho- 


fen  men  from  among 


the  Helotes.  Ariftomenes,  on 


1C11  UU.1I  iiuill  aiming  - 

the  other  hand,  atted  *ith  no  lefs  prudence  and  vi- 
p-our.  He  thought  it  not  enough  to  reftore  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Meffenians,  if  he  did  not  alfo  reftore 
their  wealth  and  power  :  he  therefore  tauglit  them  to 
aeft  oft’enfively  againft  their  enemies;  and,  entering 
the  territories  of  Sparta,  he  took  and  plundered  Pharre, 
a  coniiderable  borough  in  Laconia,  putting  all  fuch  as 
made  any  refiftance  to  the  fword,  carrying  oft  at  the 
fame  time  an  immenfe  booty.  This,  however,  was 
an  injury  which  the  Spa, tans  could  not  brook  with 
patience  ;  they  therefore  fent  immediately  a  body  of 
forces  to  overtake  the  Meffenians,  which  accordingly 
they  did  :  but  Aiiftomenes  routed  thefe  purfuers,  and 
continued  to  make  a  mighty  (laughter  of  them,  till 
fuch  time  as  he  was  difabled  by  having  a  fpear  thruft 
in  his  fide,  which  occafioned  his  being  earned  out  of 
the  battle.  His  cure,  which  took  up  fome  time,  be¬ 
ing  iiniftied,  he  refolved  to  carry  the  war  even  to  the 
gates  of  Sparta  ;  and  to  that  purpofe  raffed  a  very 
great  armv  :  hut,  whether  he  found  Ins  defign  tm- 
prafticalfte,  or  was  really  diverted  by  fome  dream,  he 
gave  out,  that  Caftor  and  Pollux,  with  their  lifter 
Helena,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
defift.  A  fhort  time  after  this  retreat,  going  with  a 
fm all  party  to  make  an  incurlion,  and  attempting  to 
take  prifoners  fome  women  who  were  celebiating  re¬ 
ligious  rites  near  Egila,  a  village  in  Laconia,  thofe 
zealous  matrons  fell  upon  him  and  his  folders  with 

fuch  fury,  that  they  put  them  to  flight,  and  took  hurt 
J  priioner  s* 
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Mefferia.  prifoner:  however,  he  foon  afterwards  made  Ii is  efcape, 
and  rejoined  his  forces.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
the  Spartans  with  a  great  force  entered  Meffenia, 
whither  Ariftocrates  king  of  Arcadia  was  come,  with 
a  great  body  of  troops,  to  the  affillance  of  his  allies  : 
Ariftomenes  therefore  made  no  difficulty  of  fighting 
when  the  Spartans  approached^;  but  they  entering 
privately  into  a  negociation  with  Ariilocrates,  en¬ 
gaged  him  with  bribes  and  promifes  to  betray  his 
confederates.  When  the  battle  began,  the  deceitful 
Arcadian  reprefented  to  the  forces  under  his  com¬ 
mand  the  mighty  danger  they  were  in,  and  the  great 
difficulty  there  would  be  of  retreating  into  their  own 
country,  in  cafe  the  battle  fhould  be  loft  •  lie  then 
pretended,  that  the  facrifices  were  ominous;  and, 
having  terrified  his  Arcadians  into  the  difpolition  of 
mind  fitted  to  ferve  his  purpofe,  he  not  only  drew 
them  off  from  both  wings,  but,  in  his  flight,  forced 
through  the  Mrffenian  ranks,  and  put  them  too  in 
eonfufion.  Ariftomenes  and  his  troops,  however,  drew 
themfelves  into  clofe  order,  that  they  might  defend 
themfelves  the  beft  they  could:  and  indeed  they  had 
need  of  all  their  valour  and  Ikill  ;  for  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  who  expe&ed  this  event,  immediately  attacked 
and  furrounded  them  on  all  fides.  Fortune  was,  on 
this  occafion,  too  powerful  either  for  the  courage  or 
the  condndl  of  the  Meffenians;  fo  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  utmoft  efforts,  moll  of  their  army  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  amongft  them  the  chief  of  theii  no¬ 
bility.  Ariftomenes,  with  the  poor  remains  of  his 
Shattered  forces,  retired  as  well  as  he  could;  and,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  was  now  impollible  to  maintain  the  war 
againft  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  equal  terms,  he  ex¬ 
horted  his  countrymen  to  fortify  mount  Era,  and  to 
make  the  beft  difpofitions  pofiible  for  a  long  defence. 
He  like  *  ife  placed  garrifons  in  Pylus  and  Methone 
on  the  fea-coafts  ;  and  to  thefe  three  places  he  ga¬ 
thered  all  the  inhabitants,  leaving  the  reft  of  MefTenra 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Spartans.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  looked  on  the  war  as  now  in  a  manner  finifhed; 
for  which  -rcafoa  they  divided  the  lands  among  their 
citizens,  and  caufed  them  to  be  carefully  cultivated, 
while  they  befieged  Era.  But  Ariftomenes  quickly 
convinced  them  that  the  war  was  far  from  being  over: 
he  chofe  out  of  all  the  Meffenians  300  men,  with 
whom  he  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country ;  carried  off 
a  prodigious  booty  ;  and,  when  Meflenia  could  no 
longer  fupply  the  wants  of  his  garrifon,  penetrated 
into  Laconia,  and  bore  away  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and 
whatever  elfe  was  necefiary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  his 
countrymen  fhut  up  in  Era  :  fo  that  at  laft  the  Spar¬ 
tans  were  conltrained  to  ifine  a  proclamation,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  the  Meflenian,  terri¬ 
tory  in  their  hands,  but  alio  of  Laconia  in  its  vici¬ 
nity  ;  whereby  they  diftreffed  themfelves  more  than 
their  enemies,  inducing  at  laft  a  famine  in  Sparta  it- 
felf,  which  brought  with  it  its  ufual  attendant,,  fedi- 
tion  Here  again  all  things  had  gone  wrong,  if  the 
wifdom  of  the  poet  Tyrtaeus  had  not  fupported  the 
Spartan  courage  ;  nor  was  it  without  much  difficulty 
that  he  influenced  them  to  continue  the  blockade  of 
Era,  and  to  maintain  a  flying  camp  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  country 

Ariftomenes,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  precautions,  com- 
jritted  terrible  depredations  with  his  ftnail  corps  of 
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300  men.  Amongft  other  places  which  he  plundered, 
the  city  of  Amyclae  was  one;  from  whence  he  carried  i 
not  only  a  great  quantity  of  riches,  but  alfo  many 
carriages  laden  with  provifions.  The  kings  of  Sparta 
lying  with  their  troops,  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  foon 
as  they  heard  of  this  expedition,  marched  after  Arifto¬ 
menes  with  the  utmoft  diligence  ;  and,  as  the  Meffe- 
nians  were  encumbered  with  their  booty,  came  up  with 
them  before  they  could  reach  Era.  In  this  iituation  of 
things,  Ariftomenes,  prompted  rather  by  defpair  than 
prudence,  difpofed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  they  were  fo  few,  made  a  long  and 
vigorous  reft  ftance  againft  the  whole  Lacedaemonian 
army.  At  length,  however,  numbers  prevailed  :  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Meflenians  were  flain  on  the  fpot; 
and  Ariitomenes,  with  about  50  of  his  men  who  fur- 
vived  the  daughter,  were  taken  pnfoners ;  that  chief 
having  received  fo  many  wounds,  that  he  was  fenfelefs 
when  they  carried  him  away.  The  Lacedaemonians 
expreffed  the  loudeft  joy  at  the  fight  of  this  illuftrious 
captive  ;  who  for  fo  many  years,  by  his  fingle  abilities, 
had  enabled  his  exhatifted  country  to  defend  itfelf 
againft  the  the  whole  force  of  Sparta.  When  he  was 
recovered  of  his  wounds,  they  decreed  him  and  all  his 
fellow-prifoners  to  be  thrown  together  into  a  deep  ca¬ 
vern,  which  was  the  common  puniflrment  ol  the  low- 
eft  kind  of  offenders.  This  judgment  was  executed 
with  the  utmoft  feverity,  excepting  that  Ariftomenes 
had  leave  to  put  on  his  armour.  Three  days  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  difmal  place,  lying  upon  and  covered 
over  with  dead  bodies.  The  third  day,  he  was  al- 
moft  fani ifhed  through  want  of  food,  and  almoft  poi- 
foned  with  the  ftench  of  corrupted  carcafes,  when  he 
heard  a  fox  gnawing  a  body  near  him.  Upon  this  he- 
uncovered  his  face,  and  perceiving  the  fox  juft  by  him,, 
he  with  one  hand  feized  one  of  its  hind-legs,  and  with 
the  other  defended  his  face,  by  catching  hold  of  its> 
jaw  when  it  attempted  to  bite  him.  hollowing  as  well 
a-  he  could  his  (Haggling  guide,'  the  fox  at  laft  thru  ft 
his  head  into  a  little  hole  ;  and  Ariftomenes  then  let¬ 
ting  go  his  leg,  he  foon  forced  his  way  through,  and 
opened  a  pafiage  to  the  welcome  rays  of  light,  from: 
which  the  noble  Meflenian  had  been  fo  long  debarred. 
Feeble  as  he  was,  Ariftomenes  wrought  himfelf  an 
outlet  with  his  nails  ;  and.  travelling  by  night  with  all 
the  expedition  he  could,  at  length  arrived  fafe  at  Era, 
to  the  great  joy  and  amazement  of  his  countrymen. 
When  this  news  was  firft  blazed  abroad,  the  Spartans 
would  have  had  it  pafs  for  a*  fiftion  ;  but  Ariftomenes 
foon  put  tl  t  truth  of  it  out  of  doubt,  by  falling  on 
the  po.  sof  the  Corinthians,  who,  as  allies  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  had  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  before  Era. 
Moil  of  their  officers,  with  a  multitude  of  private  men, 
he  flew  ;  pillaged  their  camp;  and,  in  fliort,  did  fo 
much  mifehief,  that  the  Spartans,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  approaching  feftival,  agreed  to  a  ceffation  of  arms 
for  4  :  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  bury  their 
dead.  On  this  occafion,  Ariftomenes  for  the  fecond 
time  celebrated  the  hecatomphonia ,  or  the  facrifice  ap¬ 
pointed  for  thofe  who  had  killed  ;  00  of  the  enemy 
with  their  own  hands.  He  had  performed  the  fame 
before  and  after  his  fecond  battle  ;  and  he  lived  to  do 
it  a  third  time  :  which  mull  appear  wonderful  to  the 
reader,  when  he  is  informed,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
truce,  certain  Cretan  srehers  in  the  fervice  of  the  Spar- 
a  tan  8, 
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Meflema.  tans  feized  Aridomenes  as  he  ^ 

the  walls,  and  carried  him  away  a  prifoner.  There 
were  nine  of  them  in  all ;  two  of  them  immediately 
flew  with  the  news  to  Sparta,  and  feven  remained  to 
guard  their  prize,  whom  they  bound,  and  conduced 
to  a  lone  cottage  inhabited  only  by  a  widow  and  her 
daughter.  It  fo  fell  out,  that  the  young  woman  dreamt 
the  night  before,  that  (he  faw  a  lion  without  claws, 
bound,  and  dragged  along  by  wolves ;  and  that  (he 
having  loofed  his  bonds,  and  given  him  claws,  he  im¬ 
mediately  tore  the  wolves  to  pieces.  As  foon  as  Ari- 
Romenes  came  into  the  cottage,  and  her  mother,  who 
knew  him,  had  told  her  who  he  was,  (he  inftantly  con¬ 
cluded  that  her  dream  was  fulfilled ;  and  therefore  plied 
the  Cretans  with  drink,  and,  when  they  were  afleep, 
took  a  poinard  from  one  of  them,  cut  the  thongs  with 
which  Aridomenes  was  bound,  and  then  put  it  into  his 
hands.  He  prefently  verified  her  vifion,  by  putting 
all  his  guards  to  death  ;  and  then  carried  her  and  her 
mother  to  Era,  where,  as  a  reward  for  her  fervice, 
he  married  the  young  woman  to  his  fon  Gorgus,  then 
about  1 8  years  of  age. 

When  Era  had  held  out  near  eleven  years,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sparta  by  an  accident  :  the  fervant 
of  one  Empiramus,  a  Spartan  commander,  driving 
his  mailer’s  cattle  to  drink  at  the  river  Neda,  met 
frequently  with  the  wife  of  a  Meffenian,  whom  he 
engaged  in  an  amour.  This  woman  gave  him  notice, 
that  Tier  hufband’s  houfe  was  without  the  wall ;  fo 
that  lie  could  come  to  it  without  danger,  when  the 
good  man  was  abroad ;  and  (he  likewife  gave  him  in¬ 
telligence  when  her  hufband  was  upon  duty  in  the 
garrifon.  The  Spartan  failed  not  to  come  at  the  time 
appointed  ;  but  they  had  not  been  long  in  bed  before 
the  hufband  returned,  which  put  the  houfe  into  great 
confufion  :  the  woman,  however,  fecured  her  gallant; 
and  then  let  in  her  hufband,  whom  (he  received  in 
appearance  with  great  joy,  inquiring  again  and  again 
by  what  excefs  of  good  fortune  (he  was  bleffed  with 
his  return.  The  innocent  Meffenian  told  her,  that 
Ariilomenes  being  detained  in  his  bed  by  a  wound, 
the  foldiers  knowing  that  he  could  not  walk  the 
rounds,  had  a  grant  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  to  avoid 
the  inclemency  of  the  fealbn.  The  Spartan  no  fooner 
heard  this,  than  he  crept  foftly  out  of  doors,  and 
*  liaflened  away  to  carry  the  news  to  his  mailer.  It  fo 
happened,  that  the  kings  were  at  this  time  ab fen t  from 
the  camp,  and  Empiramus  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  As  foon  as  he  received  this  information, 
lie  ordered  his  army  to  begin  its  march,  though  it 
-rained  excefiively,  and  there  was  no  moon-light.  The 
fellow  guided  them  to  the  ford,  and  managed  matters 
ib  well  tlrat  they  feized  all  the  Meffenian  pods :  yet, 
after  all,  they  were  afraid  to  engage ;  darknefs,  an 
high  wind,  heavy  rain,  together  with  the  dread  of 
Ariilomenes,  keeping  them  quiet  in  the  places  they 
Lad  feized.  As  foon  as  it  was  light,  the  attack  be¬ 
gan  ;  and  Era  had  been  quickly  taken,  if  only  the 
men  had  defended  it ;  but  the  women  fought  with 
fuch.  fury,  and  by  their  mingling  in  the  fray,  brought 
fuch  an  acccffion  of  numbers,  as  made  the  event  doubt¬ 
ful.  Three  days  and  two  nights  this  defperate  en¬ 
gagement  laded  :  at  lad,  all  hopes  of  preserving  the 
city  being  lod,  Aridomenes  drew  off  his  wearied 
-troops.  Early  the  fourth  morning,  he  -difpofed  the 
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was  walking  without  women  and  children  in  the  centre,  the  Meffenian  youth  Me  (Tenia, 

in  the  front  and  rear,  the  lefs  able  men  in  the  main  - 

body  :  himfelf  commanded  the  van  ;  the  rear-guard 
was  brought  up  by  Gorgus  and  Mantieius,  the  for¬ 
mer  the  ion  of  Ariilomenes,  the  latter  of  Theocles,  a 
Meffenian  of  great  merit,  who  fell  with  much  glory 
in  this  attack,  fighting  valiantly  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country.  When  all  things  were  ready,  Aridomenes 
caufed  the  lad  barrier  to  be  thrown  open  ;  and,  bran- 
dilliing  his  (pear,  marched  directly  towards  the  Spar¬ 
tan  troops,  in  order  to  force  a  paffage.  Empiramus, 
perceiving  his  intent,  ordered  his  men  to  open  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  fairly  gave  them  a  paffage  ;  fo  that 
Ariilomenes  marched  off  in  triumph,  as  it  were,  tor 
Arcadia. 

The  Arcadians,  when  they  heard  that  Era  was 
taken,  were  very  defirous  of  fuccouring  their  old  con¬ 
federates  in  this  deep  didrefs  :  they  therefore  in- 
treated  their  king  Aridocrates  to  lead  them  into 
Mefferia.  But  lie,  corrupted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
perfuadtd  them  that  it  was  too  late  ;  that  the  Meffe- 
nians  were  all  cut  off ;  and  that  fuch  a  llep  would  on  y 
expofe  them  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  When 
the  thing  appeared  to  be  otherwife,  and  i:  was  known 
that  Ariilomenes  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia, 
they  went  in  crowds  to  carry  him  provifions,  and  to 
tedify  their  readinefs  to  afford  him  and  thofe  under 
his  command  all  the  afiidance  in  their  power.  x\ri- 
domenes  defired  to  be  heard  before  a  general  affembly; 
which  being  accordingly  convoked,  he  there  opened 
one  of  the  bolded  and  bed  laid  fchemes  recorded  in 
hidory :  he  faid,  that  lie  had  yet  500  undaunted 
foldiers,  who,  at  his  command,  would  undertake  any 
thing ;  that  it  was  very  probable  mod  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  were  employed  in  pillaging  Era,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  determined  to  march  and  furprife  Sparta  5 
which  appeared  fo  fenfible,  that  all  the  affembly  loud¬ 
ly  commended  his  great  capacity  and  undiaken  cour¬ 
age.  Aridocrates,  however,  took  care  to  betray 
him  ;  having,  by  various  pretences,  retarded  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  projedl.  The  Arcadians,  who  began  to 
fufpedl  him,  waited  for  and  furprifed  the  meffengers 
as  they  came  back.  They  took  the  letters  from  him, 
and  read  them  openly  in  the  affembly.  The  purport 
of  them  was,  that  they  acknowledged  his  great  kind- 
nefs  both  now  and  in  the  battle  ;  and  promifed,  that 
the  Lacedemonians  would  be  grateful.  As  foon  as 
the  letters  were  read,  the  Arcadians  fell  to  ftoning 
their  king,  frequently  calling  trjon  the  Meffenians  to 
affid  them ;  which,  however,  they  did  not,  waiting 
for  Arillomenes’s  orders  ;  who,  far  from  triumphing 
in  this  fpedlacle,  dood  dill,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  which  lie  wet  with  his  tears,  his  foul 
pierced  with  forrow  to  fee  a  crowned  head  fo  fhame- 
fully  and  fo  defervedly  put  to  death.  The  Arcadians 
afterwards  eredled  a  monument  over  him,  with  an  in- 
feription  to  perpetuate  his  in^imy.  As  for  the  Mef¬ 
fenians  under  the  command  of  Gorgus  and  Mantieius, 
they  paffed  over  into  Sicily  $  where  they  founded  the 
city  of  Meffene,  one  of  the  mod  famous  in  the  ifland. 
Aridomenes  remained,  however,  in  Greece  ;  where 
he  married  all  his  daughters,  except  the  younged,  to 
perfons  of  great  rank.  A  prince  of  Rhodes,  inquiring 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  whom  he  finonld  efpouie,  that 
his  fubjeds  might  be  happy  under  his  pofterity,  was 
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directed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  moff  worthy  of 
the  Greeks  ;  which  anfwer  was  immediately  under- 
flood  to  point  at  the  virgin  daughter  of  Ariilomenes. 
Her  therefore  he  demanded,  and  received  ;  Ariilome¬ 
nes  accompanying  him  back  to  his  dominions,  where 
he  formed  a  fcheme  of  uniting  the  Lydians  and  Medes 
againft  the  Spartans,  refolving  with  this  view  to  go 
into  Media,  and  to  the  court  of  Sardis  ;  but  while  he 
meditated  thefe  great  things,  death  furprifed  him, 
and  thereby  freed  Lacedaemon  from  the  moil  for¬ 
midable  enemy  fhe  ever  had. 

MESSIAH,  a  word  fignifying  one  anointed ,  or  in- 
Halled  into  an  office  by  un&ion.  It  was  ufual  among 
the  Jews  to  anoint  kings,  high-priells,  and  fometimes 
prophets,  at  the  defignation  or  inflallment  of  them, 
to  fignify  emblematically  the  mental  qualifications  ne- 
ceflary  for  difeharging  thefe  offices.  Saul,  David, 
Solomon,  and  Joaffi,  kings  of  Judah,  received  the 
royal  undlion.  Aaron  and  his  fons  received  the  facer- 
dotal,  and  Elifha  the  difciple  of  Elijah  received  the 
prophetic  undlion. — The  name  Messiah,  Anointed , 
or  Chriji  (xp‘«'0f),  wa*  given  to  the  kings  and  high- 
priefts  of  the  Jews.  The  patriarchs  and  prophets 
are  alfo  called  by  the  name  of  Mejfiahs ,  or  the  Lord's 
anointed .  See  1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5.  1  Chron.  xvi.  22. 
Pf.  cv.  15. 

But  this  name  Messiah  was  principally  and  by 
way  of  eminence  given  by  the  Jews  to  their  expcdl- 
ed  great  Deliverer,  whole  coming  they  Hill  vainly 
wait  ;  and  is  a  name  the  Chrillians  apply  to  Jews 
Chriji,  in  whom  the  prophefies  relating  to  the  Mef- 
fiah  were  accomplifhed.  The  fum  of  thefe  prophecies 
is,  That  there  ffiould  be  a  glorious  perfon  named 
Mejfiah ,  descended  from  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob, 
who  ffiould  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  of  a  virgin  of  the 
family  ot  David,  then  in  its  decline,  before  the  Jews 
ceafed  to  be  a  people,  while  the  fecond  temple  was 
(landing,  and  about  500  years  after  Ezra’s  time  ; 
who,  though  appearing  in  mean  circumllances,  ffiould 
be  introduced  by  a  remarkable  forerunner,  whofe  bu~ 
linefs  it  fhould  be  to  awaken  the  attention  and  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  people.  That  this  illuftrious  perfon 
called  Mejfiah  ffiould  himfelf  be  eminent  for  the  piety, 
wifdom,  and  benevolence  of  his  charadler,  and  the 
miraculous  works  he  ffiould  perform  :  yet  that,  not- 
withflanding  all  this,  he  ffiould  be  rejedled  and  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews  ;  but  ffiould  afterwards  be  raifed 
from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  a  glorious  throne,  on 
which  he  ffiould  through  all  generations  continue  to 
rule,  at  the  fame  time  making  interceffion  for  finners. 
That  great  calamities  ffiould  for  the  prefent  be  brought 
on  the  Jews  for  reje&ing  him  :  whereas  the  kingdom 
of  God  ffiould  by  his  means  be  eredled  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  difperfe  itfelf  even  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ;  wherever  it  came,  deffroying  idolatry,  and 
eftabliffiirig  true  religion  and  righteoufnefs.  In  a 
word,  That  this  glorious  perfen  ffiould  be  regarded 
by  all  who  believed  in  him  as  a  divine  teacher,  an 
atoning  facrifice,  and  a  royal  governor :  by  means  of 
whom  God  would  make  a  covenant  with  his  people, 
very  different  from  that  made  with  Ifrael  of  old  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  they  ffiould  be  reflared  to,  and 
eftabliffied  in,  the  divine  favour,  and  fixed  in  a  flate 
of  perpetual  happinefs.  See  Jesus  Chriji ,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  Jews,  as  was  already  obferved,  Hill  wait  for  the 


coming  of  the  Mejfiah ,  being  infatuated  with  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  temporal  Mejfiah ,  who  is  to  be  a  mighty 
conqueror,  and  to  fubdue  all  the  world.  Moll  of  the 
modern  rabbins,  according  to  Buxtorf,  believe  that 
the  Mejfiah  is  already  come,  but  that  he  keeps  himfelf 
concealed,  and  will  not  manifefl  himfelf  Leca ufe  of  the 
fins  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  Jews,  however,  in  or* 
der  to  reconcile  thofe  prophecies  that  feem  to  contra- 
di£l  each  other  as  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
MeJJiah,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  hypothefis  of  two 
MeJJiahs,  who  are  yet  to  fucceed  each  other  ;  one  in 
a  Hate  of  humiliation  and  fuffering  ;  the  other  of 
glory,  fplendor,  and  power.  The  firfl,  they  fay,  is 
to  proceed  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  is  to  fight 
againft  Gog,  and  to  be  ffain  by  Annillus,  Zech.  xii.  10. 
The  fecond  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  lineage 
of  David,  who  is  to  conquer  and  kill  Annillus,  and 
reffore  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  reigning  over  it  in  the 
highell  glory  and  felicity. 

Jefus  Chrifl  afferts  himfelf  the  Mejfiah .  In  S*T 
John  iv.  25.  the  Samaritan  woman  fays  to  Jefus,  / 
know  that  when  Meffiah  comes ,  who  is  called  the  Chrifl, 
he  will  tell  us  all  things .  Jefus  anfwer ed  her ,  I  that  /peak 
to  thee  am  he . 

There  are  feveral  impoflors,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  pafs  for  Meffiahs,  as  Chrifl  himfelf  predi&ed.  J. 
Lent,  a  Dutchman,  has  written  a  hiffory  De  Pfeudo - 
mejfius ,  “  Of  Falfe  Meffiahs.”  The  firfl  he  mentions 
was  one  Barcochab,  who  appeared  under  the  empire  of 
Adrian.  The  la  11  was  rabbi  Mordecai,  who  began  to 
be  talked  of  in  1682.  A  little  before  him,  viz  in- 
1666, .appeared  Sabberhai  Sebi,  who  was  taken  by  the  : 
Turks,  and  turned  Mahometan. 

MESSINA,  an  ancient,  large, handfome,  and  flrong  ; 
city  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  Val-di-Demona,  with  a  cita¬ 
del,  feveral  forts,  a  fine  fpacious  harbour,  and  an  arch- 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  fea-fide,  iio  miles 
eafl  of  Palermo,  2..0  foiith  by  eafl  of  Rome,  and  180 
fouth-eafl  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  1  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  3  3  10. 
The  public  buildings  and  the  monafleries  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  magnificent,  and  it  contained  about  60,000 
inhabitants  ;  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  fafefl  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  extremely  deep  ;  the  viceroy  of 
Sicily  refides  here  fix  months  in  the  year;  and  it  was  a 
place  of  great  trade  in  filk,  oil,  fruit,  corn,  and  excel* 
lent  wine,  efpecially  fince  it  was  declared  a  free  port. 
This  city  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1783  fuffered 
mofl  dreadfully  by  the  earthquakes,  which  ffiook  great 
part  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  to  their  foundations,  over¬ 
turned  many  rich  and  populous  towns,  and  buried 
thoufands  in  their  ruins:  (fee  Calabria  and  Earth.* 
quake.) — Thefollowing  account  of  Medina,  as  it  flood 
before  the,  above  period,  is  extracted  from  Mr  Swin± 
burners  Travels  in  Sicily, 

A  large  chain  of  mountains  preffes  upon  the  ffiore, 
and  part  of  the  city  Hands  upon  elevated  ground.  The 
mountains  are  many  of  them  nobly  wooded;  the  hills 
before  them  finely  chequered  with  groves  and  fields. 
As  the  town  runs  in  a  {'weep  along  the  edge  of  a  de¬ 
clivity,  every  building  of  confequence  is  feen  to  advan¬ 
tage,  while  the  lefs  noble  parts  are  hidden  by  the  Pa * 
lazzata.  This  is.  a  regular  ornamental  range  of  lofty 
houfes,  with  19  gates*  anfvvering  to  as  many  HreeU : 
it  follows  the  femieircular  bend  of  the  port  for  one 
mile  and  five  poles,  and  would  have  been  the  hand* 
forneH  line  of  buddings  in  Europe  had  the  defign  bee.u 
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ftteffina.  completed  ;  but  a  confiderable  part  of  the  extent  is 
1  not  finifhed,  except  merely  in  the  front  wall,  and  that 
feems  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Philibert 
Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  viceroy  of^Sicily,  in  I'  22  began 
this  princely  work.  Before  it  is  a  broad  quay,  deco¬ 
rated  with  ftatues  and  fountains;  {hips  of  any  burden 
can  moor  clofe  to  the  parapet  in  great  depth  of  water. 
At  the  weft  extremity  is  a  fmall  fort  and  a  gate  ;  the 
other  end  is  clofed  by  the  governor’s  houfe  and  the 
citadel,  a  modern  pentagonal  fortrefs,  built  on  the 
point  where  the  ifthmus  or  braccio  dt  San  Rcmicro  i flues 
from  the  main  land.  On  this  flip  of  low  ground, 
which  with  the  Palazzato  forms  the  circular  harbour 
of  Meflina,  are  placed  the  light-houfe  (lazaretto),  and 
on  the  point  the  old  callle  of  St  Salvatore.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  port  is  four  miles:  it  probably  owes 
its  formation  to  an  earthquake,  which  opened  an  im- 
menfe  eliafm,  and  then  filled  it  with  water.  Near  the 
light-houfe  is  a  kind  of  whirlpool  in  the  fea,  fhown  as 
the  Charybdis  of  the  ancients. 

The  inner  part  of  Meflina  is  dirty,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  number  of  neat  churches  and  large 
fubflantial  dwellings.  The  cathedral  is  Gothic,^  en¬ 
riched  with  Saracenic  mofaics  on  the  altars  and  fhrines; 
the  front  of  the  high  altar  is  particularly  fpltndid  : 
Gagini  has  embellifhed  the  pulpit  and  lome  tombs 
with  excellent  fpecimens  of  his  art. — In  the  treafury 
of  this  church  is  preferved  the  palladium  of  Meflina, 
a  letter  from  the  Virgin  Mary  to  its  citizens  (a). 
This  is  the  title  upon  which  the  Mefimefe  build  their 
pretenfions  to  pre-eminence  over  the  whole  ifland,  nay 
over  the  whole  world  ;  to  its  virtues  and  patronage 
they  attribute  every  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  to  their 
own  unworthinefs  all  fin i Her  events  that  have  befallen 
them.  The  authenticity  of  this  epiftle  has  been  fe- 
rioufiy  impugned,  and  of  courfe  vigoroufly  defended 
by  many  Sicilian  divines  and  difputators. 
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There  is  atlother  church  in  this  city  that  deferves  Meflirts. 
particular  notice,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  archi- 
tefture  or  ornaments,  as  for  its  being  the  laft  re¬ 
fuge  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  which  was  once  the  pre¬ 
dominant  fervice  of  the  iiland,  but  gradually  abolifhed 
by  different  conquerors.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  de  Graphco,  or  of  the  Letter ,  which  denomina¬ 
tion  may  perhaps  have  furnifhed  Lafcaris  with  the  idea 
of  his  letter.  It  is  known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of 
la  Coitolica  According  to  the  Greek  canons,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  monaftic  churches  was  reciprocally  forbidden 
to  each  fex,  and  the  cathedrals  were  the  only  places  of 
worfhip  where  a  daily  facrifiee  was  offered  up  by  the 
bifiiop  and  clergy,  and  where  both  men  and  women 
were  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  but  in  different  parts 
of  the  church.  From  this  general  admittance  the 
building  acquired  the  title  of  Catholic  or  univerfal 

Meflina  is  all  paved  with  lava,  cut  into  large  flags 
of  two  feet  fquare  :  a  material  which  the  vicinity  of 
lavas  render  it  eafy  to  procure,  and  which  being  very 
hard  refills  fri&ion  better  than  any  other. 

During  a  feries  of  ages,  notwithftanding  the  various 
revolutions  and  calamities  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
pofed,  this  city  has  (till  maintained  its  original  fixa¬ 
tion;  while  moil  other  cities  have  fhifted  their  ground 
more  or  lefs  from  the  place  where  they  were  firft 
founded.  But  its  fixation  enjoys  advantages  which 
have  ftill  tempted  fuch  of  its  inhabitants  as  efcaped 
from  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  defolation  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  to  prefer  it  to  every  other  fpot,  however  de¬ 
lightful  or  ftcure  It  is  of  very  ancient  origin;  it  has 
been  under  many  different  races  of  monarchs;  and  its 
name  has  been  repeatedly  changed :  It  has  been  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  called  Zcincle ,  Mameriina,  JVleJfana.  Its 
firft  name  Zancle,  which  in  the  old  language  of  Sicily 
meant  “  a  fickle;”  alluding,  as  fome  authors  fuppofe, 
to  the  form  of  the  port;  or,  according  to  others,  to 

the 


(a)  The  ftory  is  as  follows:  After  St  Paul  had  made  fome  flay  at  Meflina  (a  circumftance  of  his  travels 
Unnoticed  by  St  Luke),  the  Meffinefe  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  Jerufalem  with  an  embafly  of  four 
perfons  fent  by  the  city  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  excellencies  were  gracioufly  received  by  her,  and  fought 
back  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  St  Paul  tranflated  into  Greek.  By 
the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  this  invaluable  treafure  was  loft,  and  utterly  forgotten  till  the- year  1467,  w  lien 
Conftantine  Lafcaris,  a  refugee  Greek,  found  a  copy  of  it,  and  turning  it  into  Latin,  made  «- knovvn  to  the 
citizens,  and  then  to  all  the  Catholic  world.  Its  authenticity  is  now  fo  well  e.tabhflied  at  Meflina,  that 
Regna  the  hiftorian  candidly  acknowledges,  that  whoever  was  to  confefs  even  a  doubt  on  the  fubjett  m  that 

city  would  be  treated  as  an  infidel.  .  „  .  .  ri.  .  ,  .ri.  ou  *n: 

This  curious  epiftle  is  conceived  in  thefe  terms Maria  Virgo  Joachim  film,  Dei  humillima  Chnft  J 
crucifix i  Mater,  extribu  Judie  ftirpe  David,  Meflanenf.bus  omnibus  felctem,  et  De.  patns  omnipotent*  bene, 
diftionem.  Vos  omnes  fide  magna  legatos  ac  nuncios  per  publicum  documentum  ad  nos  mdilic  conltat.  - 
liumnoftrum  Dei  genitum  Deum  et  hominem  efle  fatemini,  et  in  ccclum  poll  fuam  refurreftionem  afeendiffe, 
Pauli  apoftoli  elefti  pnedicatione  mediante  viam  veritatis  agnofeentes.  Ob  quod  vos  et  ipfam  c.vnatem  bene- 
dicimufe  cujus  perpetuam  prote&ricem  nos  effe  volumus.  Anno  uln  nokn  XLII.  n  1  *  J  $ 

1U' ^rh^ftranflated3;— ' ‘^The^Virgin  Mary,  daughter  of  Joachim,  inoft  humble  mother  of  God,  Jefus  Chnft 
crucified,  of  the  tribe  of  Tuda  and  the  family  of  David,  health  and  the  bleffing  of  God  the  Father  Along  ly 
to  all  S  people  of  Meflina.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  your  faith,  you  have,  ,n  conference  of  a  publfc  de¬ 
liberation,  fent  a  deputation  to  me;  and  fince  yon  acknowledge  that  my  Son  is  bo t^fsGlSh e  aiflE 
he  afeended  into  heaven  after  his  refurreftion,  as  you  have  learned  from  the  preaching  of  St  Paul  the  apoiUe, 
I  give  my  bleffing  to  you  and  all  your  city,  and  agree  to  become  your  protedrefs.  In  the  4 2d  year  of  my 
Son,  the  1  ft  of  the  Indidion,  the  3d  day  of  June,  and  the  27th  <>.  the  moon,  at  Jeru  aem. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  aftronomical  blunders  in  thefe  dates,  let  it  iuffice  o  o  civc,  ,  4  ,  th  t 

aware  that  Denis  the  Little,  a  Syrian  monk  in  the  6th  century,  was  the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  the  era  that 
commences  at  our  Saviour’s  birth. 
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the  fertility  of  the  country.  Allured  by  the  advan- 
tages  of  its  fituation,  the  Cumaeans,  a  commercial  and 
enterprifing  people,  invaded  the  ifland  and  drove  the 
Siculi  from  this  fettlement;  they  were  in  their  turn 
overpowered  by  a  band  of  Samian  adventurers,  who 
made  way  for  a  colony  of  citizens  of  MejOTene,  and  under 
thefe  mailers  it  changed  its  name  to  MeJJana.  Their 
government  was  of  ihort  duration ;  for  in  the  289th 
year  before  Chriil  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Mamertines, 
a  warlike  unprincipled  nation  inhabitingthe  fouth  part 
of  Brutium.  TLhefe  foldiers  being  received  into  Mef- 
fana  on  their  return  to  Italy  from  Syracufe,  where 
they  had  ferved  as  mercenaries  in  the  army  of  Aga- 
thocles,  took  an  opportunity  of  maffacring  the  inha¬ 
bitants  and  ufurping  their  pofleflions.  The  city  was 
now  called  Mamertina  :  and,  in  order  to  fupport  them- 
felves  againft  the  refentment  of  the  Sicilian  powers, 
the  Mamertines  implored  the  prote&ion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who,  eager  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy,  and  jealous  of  the  growing  power 
of  Carthage,  made  no  fcruple  to  fuccour  thefe  affaf- 
fins  with  a  confular  army.  This  flep  brought  on  the 
firll  Punic  war.  The  Mamertines  reaped  no  other 
fruit  from  the  alliance  but  a  more  honourable  degree 
of  flavery ;  for  fuch  was  the  real  nature  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  Rome,  whatever  name  it  might  be  dif- 
guifed  under. 

Meflina  was,  however,  always  diftinguiflied  by  par¬ 
ticular  attentions  and  favours  from  thefenate;  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  fhort  period  during  the  wars  of  the  trium¬ 
virate,  appears  to  have  tailed  all  the  fweets  of  Roman 
profperity,  without  partaking  of  the  bitter  draughts 
of  adverfity.  Its  fate,  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  was 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  reil  of  Sicily.  In  829  Meflina 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  but  obtained  very 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation  ;  for  half  the  city 
was  left  to  the  Chriilians,  where  they  were  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  their  own  laws,  and  profefs  their  own  reli¬ 
gion  undifturbed.  In  the  other  refided  the  bey  of 
one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  the  Arabian  con¬ 
querors  had  divided  the  ifland.  Notwithllanding  this 
indulgence,  Meflina  was  the  firfl  to  call  off  the  yoke 
in  1037,  when  George  Maniaces  landed  an  army  of 
Greeks  and  Normans  on  the  fliore  of  the  Faro.  It  af¬ 
terwards  held  out  againft  the  whole  Muffulman  force, 
till  the  feeble  ftate  of  a  diftra&td  empire  fhut  out  _all 
hopes  of  afiiftance  from  Conftantinople.  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  city  then  opened  its  gates  to  the  army  of  the 
caliph,  and  felt  very  feverely  the  weight  of  his  refent- 
jnent.  but  it  did  not  long  groan  under  the  yoke;  for 
in  lefs  than  20  years  Roger  the  Norman  took  it  by 
iurprife  and  delivered  it  from  Mahometan  oppreflion. 
During  the  crufado  our  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion  and 
Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France  wintered  here  in  their 
way  to  Paleftine;  a  fojourn  marked  by  continual  quar¬ 
rels,  conflagration,  and  bloodfhed.  The  Meflinefe 
were  particularly  tardy  in  entering  into  the  national 
eonfpiracy  of  1282,  but  afterwards  exceeded  the  reft 
of  the  infurgents  in  deeds  of  cruelty:  This  and  the 
importance  of  their  fituation  fingled  them  out  for  the 
tirll  objcCls  of  Charles’s  vengeance.  He  inverted  their 
city  very  clofely,  and  declared  fo  openly  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  refufe  all  terms  whatever  to  the  beiieged, 
that  they  faw  no  hopes  of  fafety  but  in  an  obftinate 
defence.  Their  courage,  pcrfeverance,  and  fufferings, 
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were  exceflive  ;  at  length  their  ftrength  and  refources 
began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  every  circumftance  feemed  ' 
to  denounce  their  fpeedy  deftru&ion,  when  Roger 
Lauria  appeared  off  the  harbour  with  the  Arragoman 
fleet,  forced  the  king  to  retire  with  precipitation  acrofs 
the  ftraits,  and  in  his  fight  defeated  and  deftroyed  his 
naval  armament.  Robert,  grandfon  of  Charles  I.  alfo 
made  a  fruitlefs  attack;  but  in  the  difturbed  reign  of 
Frederick  III.  Meflina  was  delivered  up  to  Louh  king 
of  Naples  and  his  confort  queen  Joan,  who  entered  it 
in  triumph.  In  a  few  years  it  returned  to  its  former 
poffeffors.  The  year  1672  was  remarkable  for  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Meflinefe. — They  threw  off  the  Spaniflx 
yoke,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  Louis  XIV.  king  of 
France-  They  were  for  fome  time  vigoroufly  afiiiled 
by  the  French  ;  but  before  the  Spaniards  had  gained 
the  leaft  advantage  to  excite  any  hopes  of  recovering 
fo  valuable  a  poffefflon,  Louis  found  himfelf  necefli- 
tated  from  motives  of  political  intereft  to  defert  his 
new  fubje&s,  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  their  old 
incenfed  mailers.  The  horror  of  being  thus  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  the  chaftifement  inf] idled  by  Spain,  broke  the 
fierce  fpirit  of  the  Meflinefe  ;  they  were  ftill  ftunned 
with  the  remembrance  and  effedls  of  this  blow,  when 
the  plague  in  1743  was  introduced  from  the  Levant 
and  fwept  away  more  than  half  the  inhabitants.  From 
this  chain  of  calamities,  the  opulence,  trade,  and  po¬ 
pulation  of  Meflina,  have  been  gradually  finking;  and 
unlefs  very  favourable  circumftances  happen,  will  every 
year  fall  lower.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  does 
not  now  exceed  30,000. 

The  following  particulars  are  added  from  M.  Hou- 
el,  who  vifited  this  city  fince  the  late  earthquakes, 
which  completed  its  deftru&ion. 

On  the  front  of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  fqnare, 
which,  though  not  regular,  is  far  from  being  mean. 
This  was  not  the  largefl  fquare  in  Meflina  before  its 
overthrow ;  but  it  was  the  moft  elegant,  the  moll 
fplendidly  adorned,  and  the  beft  frequented.  There 
ftands  in  this  fquare  an  equeftrian  flat ue  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain,  in  bronze,  which  has  been  fpared  by  the 
earthquake.  It  ftands  on  a  marble  pedeftal,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fquare.  Oppofite  to  this  ftatue  is  an 
elegant  marble  fountain,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
figures,  reprefenting  men  and  other  animals,  all  of 
them  fpouting  out  water  in  great  abundance  ;  which 
ufed,  in  fu miner,  to  ipread  an  agreeable  aud  refrelh- 
ing  coolnefs  over  the  fquare,  that  induced  company  to 
affemble  here.  Seven  ftreets  terminated  here.  The 
cathedral  forms  a  part  of  the  fquare.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  bleffed  Virgin  ;  the  occafion  of  which  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

There  is  an  aniverfary  feaft  celebrated  in  Meflina, 
which  is  called  the  feajl  of  the  Letter .  A  lock  of  the 
Virgin^  hair,  which  (he  fent  to  the  Meffenians  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  letter,  is  carried  through  the  city 
in  proceflion  in  a  cryftal  veflel.  She  made  alfo  a  pre- 
fent  of  her  pidlure  to  the  Meffenian  deputies.  It  13 
placed  over  the  tabernacle.  None  but  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral  are  permitted  to  touch,  or  take  up  on 
their  (boulders,  the  filver  (brine  in  which  the  cryftal 
veflel  with  the  Virgin’s  hair  is  depoiited.  Eight  of 
thofe  canons,  with  mitres  on  their  heads,  bear  this 
[brine  ’in  the  proceflion.  The  canopy  fufpended  over 
it  is  fupported  by  fix  fenators  in  their  robes.  The 
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p!£lure  and  the  hair  are  fhown  to  Grangers.  This 
procefiion  and  the  other  religious  ceremonies  of  this 
feftival  are  followed  by  horfe  races.  The  fpirits  of 
the  people  beings  already  elevated  by  their  religi¬ 
ous  exercifes,  they  engage  with  amazing  eagernefs 
in  thefe  and  the  other  diverfions  with  which  they  are 
accompanied:  a  tumultuous  joy  reigns  over  the  city  \ 
and  the  evening  concludes  with  illuminations  and  fire*' 
works.  The  (hips  in  the  harbour  pay  the  citizens  the 
compliment  of  entertaining  them  with  a  difcharge  of 
their  guns  on  the  occafion. 

Through  a  fquare  called  the  Square  of  the  Great  Ho - 
fpital ,  runs  a  large  and  impetuous  torrent,  the  Porto 
delle  Legal  It  is  precipitated  from  thofe  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  which  overlook  this  city  on  the  fouth  fide.  The 
channel  which  it  has  cut  out  for  itfelf  is  at  times  en¬ 
tirely  full.  It  would,  on  fuch  occafions,  overflow  the 
fquare  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  were  it  not  con¬ 
fined  by  walls  which  have  been  built  on  both  fides  to 
prevent  fuch  accidents. — Another  Itream  of  a  fimilar 
origin,  called  the  Lorrent  of  La  Boccetta ,  runs  through 
another  part  of  the  city  ;  it  is  alfo  confined  within  the 
walls  to  prevent  it  from  overflowing. 

The  Square  of  St  John  of  Malta  is  one  of  the  largeft 
in  Medina.  In  the  middle  of.  this  fquare  is  a  fine 
marble  fountain,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  fculp- 
tured  figures  and  jetsM’eau.  Befide  the  fountain  there 
ufed  to  Hand  a  large  refervoir  for  horfes  to  drink  out  of. 

In  the  time  of  the  annual  feflivals,  there  ufed  to  be 
exhibited  on  the  waters  of  the  refervoir  a  galley,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  fi&itious  reprefentation  of  a  galley,  with  gal- 
ley-flavts,  foldiers,  officers,  and  a  commander  onboard, 
all  in  arms,  and  the  galley  properly  equipped  as  a  fhip 
of  war.  This  galley  was  decorated  with  great  art ; 
and  by  night  the  mails,,  and  every  other  fuitable  part, 
were  hung  with  lamps,  which  illumined  it  in  a  very 
fplendid  manner.  Every  thing  around  was  fo  artifi¬ 
cially  difpofed,  that  when  the  fire-works  were  played 
off,  the  fpeftator  waa  led  to  think,  though  he  per¬ 
ceived  only  one  galley,  that  the  noife  which  he  heard 
was  produced  by  a  naval  combat  ;  and  that  the  other 
fhips  were  concealed  from,  his  view  by  the  fmoke  oc- 
caiioned  by  the  guns  and  fire-works.  This,  when 
properly  conduced,  was  a  noble  fpe£tacle  1  he  fe- 
nate  repaired  thither  from  the  cathedral,  attended  with 
a  guard  and  a  numerous  company.  In  one  carriage  fat 
fix  fenators, .  the.  governor  ol  the  city,  and  fometimes 
the  archbiftiop..  It  was  exceedingly  large,  and  drawn 
by  fix  white  horfes  very  richly  harneffed.  Other  car¬ 
riages  followed,  ‘With  the  train  who  attended  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  the  fenators. 

Almoft  all  feflivals  owe  their  origin  to  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  event,  or  fome  lingular  ftory  either  true  or 
falfe.  It  is  faid,  that  when  the  fplendor  with  which  the 
feaft  of  the  ajfhmption  de  la  Bara  was  celebrated  at 
Meflina,  firft  began  to  attraft  foreigners  to  the  city, 
on  that  occafion  fuch  crowds  repaired  thither  as  to 
alarm  the  inhabitants  with  the  fears  of  a  famine  :  But 
one  year,  when  the  number  of  ftrangers  was  greater 
than  ufual  at  the  time  of  this  feftival,  the  magiffrates 
were  very  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  fupply  them  with 
provifions;  and  at  length,  every  other  refonrce  failing, 
no  hopes  of  relief  remained  but  from  the  kmdnefs.  of 
the  Bleffed  Virgin.  Fervent  prayers  were  addreffed  to 
their  patronefs ;  and  next  morning  by  day-break  three 
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brigantines  appeared  entering  the  harbour  with  full  Meflina, 
fails.  They  proved  to  be  loaded  with  corn.  It  was 
eagerly  purchafed:  and, the  people  of  the  city  hailed 
to  appeafe  their  hunger.  But  when -they  came  after 
refrefhing  themfelves  to  pay  the.  cormmerchants  their 
money,  neither  fhips  nor  merchants  could  be  found. 

After  their  firfl  emotions  of  furprife  had  fubiided, 
they  naturally  concluded  that  fuch  a  feafonable  fup¬ 
ply  muff  undoubtedly  b$  a  prefent  from  the  Virgin, 
who,  being  pleafed  with  the  zeal  of  her  Meffenian  vo¬ 
taries,  .and  defirous  to  prevent  the  concourfe  of  ftran¬ 
gers  who  attended  the  feftival  from  diminiihing,  had 
iuterpefed  in  this  miraculous  manner  to  fave  them  from 
the  diftreffes  of  famine.  A  new  feftival  was  Celebrated 
in  gratitude  to  their  generous  benefadlrefs.  Three 
fmaTl  veffels  of  filver  were  made,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  in  memory  of  the  event  ;  and  thefe  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  ufed  as  lamps  in  the  cathedral.  The  fenate  like- 
wife  decreed,  that  the  clergy  fhould  pay  annually  a 
fmall  tax,  to  be  laid  out  in  conitru&ing  a  fmall  gal- 
.ley  to  fvvim  on  the  fountain,  and  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  fire-works.  The  profits  of  the  clergy  are  fa 
coniideiable  on  the  occafion  of  the  feftival,  that  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  pay  the  tax  with  great  cheerfulnefs. 

In  Meflina,  as  in  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  the  wo¬ 
men  wrap  themfelves  in  a  large  black  mantle  above  the 
reft  of  their  drefs.  The  fluffs  are  richer  or  plainer  ac¬ 
cording  to  rank  and  circumftances.  People  who  are 
.  not  rich  enough  to  have  fine  cloaths  of  their  own, 
hire  them  at  lo  much  an  hour.  There  are  women 
who  make  a  livelihood  by  lending  out  their  cloaths. 

The  mantle  covers  the  wearer  from  head  to  foot. — 

It  reduces  the  old  and  the  young,  the  ill-fhaped  and 
the  handfome,  pretty  much  to  an  equality  in  point  of 
appearance.  This  muft  naturally  appear  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  influence  of  beauty.  But  yet,  on  pro¬ 
per  occafions,  at  church  or  in  a  public  walk,  the  la¬ 
dies  of  Meflina  find  means  to  open  and  adjuft  the 
mantle  fo  as  to  difplay  all  their  beauties  of  face  and 
fhape,  and  to  attraft  the  affe&ions  of  lovers,  perhaps 
more  powerfully  than  if  their  drefs  were  fuited  to 
difplay  their  charms  in  a  more  oftentatious  manner. 

Between  Meflina  and  the  tower  of  Faro  there  Hands 
a  fmall  church  called  the  Madona  of  the  Grotto  It 
was  anciently  a  temple  of  a  round  ftructure,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  columns  like  the  temple  of  the  fun  at 
Rome.  Modern  columns  now  fupply  the  place  that 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient.  There  are  large  niches 
in  the  rock  adjoining  to  the  temple,  which  are  thought 
to  be  of  equal  antiquity.  Thefe  contain  no  fculptiv 
red  figures  ;  but  in  Pagan  times  they  might  pofiibly 

contain  fome.  - 

Meflina  being  fituated  between  mount  Mtm  and 
the  gulph  of  Chary  bdis,  and  being  like  wife  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  volcanoes  of  Ripari  and  Stromboli, 
muft  have  been  in  all  ages  liable  to  fnffer  by  earth¬ 
quakes.  Such  terrible  events,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  more  unfrequent  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times,  and  have  actually  alarmed  the  prefent  age  oftencr 
than  any  other.  In  the  1693  a  fourth  part  ot  the 
cities  of  Sicily  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Mef- 
fina  merely  felt  the  (hock  :  all  its  buildings,  however, 
fuffered.  In  the  year  1742  it  fuffered  another  equal 
ly  violent.  A  plague  which  followed  in  1743  retard- 
ed  the  repairs  neceffary  after  the  earthquake.  In  the 

year 
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year  1780  this  city  continued,  for  more  than  fix  months, 
to  fuffer  from  a  new  earthquake. 

Were  the  ftate  of  the  elements,  previous  to  thefe 
dreadful  events,  carefully  examined,  it  might  perhaps 
be  found  to  undergo  certain  changes  which  might  be 
confideved  as  prognofticating  them. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1782  was  unufually  cold 
aud  rainy.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was  often  as 
low  as  56  degrees.  The  fucceeding  winter  was  dry; 
and  the  mercury  never  fell  under  25  degrees  :  And, 
what  is  uncommon  in  that  feafon,  ftorms  were  now 
and  then  obferved  to  arife  from  the  weft.  The  pilots 
in  the  channel  obferved  that  the  tides  no  longer  rofe 
at  the  ufual  periods,  and  the  gulph  of  Charybdis  ra¬ 
ged  with  extraordinary  fury. 

On  the  5th  of  February  1 783,  the  air  was  heavy  and 
calm;  the  fky  obfcured  with  thick  clouds,  and  the  at- 
mofphere  feemingly  all  in  a  flame.  About  half  after 
twelve  at  noon,  the  earth  began  to  fhake  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  noife.  The  fhocks  continually  increafed,  and  be¬ 
came  at  length  fo  violent  as  to  open  the  ground,  and 
to  overturn  in  two  or  three*minutes  a  coniiderable  part 
of  the  buildings. 

A  long  white  cloud  appeared  to  the  north-weft  ; 
and  foon  after  another,  very  dark,  in  the  fame  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  heavens.  The  latter  in  a  moment  fpread 
over  the  whole  horizon,  and  deluged  the  city  with 
rain  and  hail,  accompanied  with  dreadful  claps  of  thun¬ 
der.  The  inhabitants  fled  in  the  utmoft  terror  to  the 
fields  and  the  fhips  in  the  harbour. 

From  mid-day  till  five  in  the  afternoon  the  earth¬ 
quake  continued  almoft  without  interruption.  1  he 
fhocks  then  became  fomewhat  lefs  frequent.  The  cries 
of  the  dying  ;  the  fhrieks  of  thofe  who  were  half-bu¬ 
ried  under  the  ruins ;  the  wild  terror  with  which  others, 
tvho  were  ftill  able,  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  ; 
the  defpair  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  hufbands,  bereft 
of  thofe  who  were  deareft  to  them  ;  then  formed  alto¬ 
gether  a  fcene  of  horror,  fuch  as  can  but  fcldom  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  calamities  of  the  human  race. 
Amid  that  awful  fcene,  inftances  of  the  moft  heroic 
courage  and  the  moft  generous  affection  were  difplay- 
ed.  Mothers,  regardlefs  of  their  own  fhfety,  ruflied 
into  every  danger  to  fnatch  their  children  from  death. 
Conjugal  and  filial  affection  prompted  deeds  not  lefs 
defperate  and  heroic.  But  no  fooner  did  the  earth¬ 
quake  ceafe,  than  the  poor  wretches  who  had  efcaped 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  very  different  paffions. 
When  they  returned  to  vifit  the  ruins,  to  feek  out  the 
fitnation  of  their  fallen  dwellings,  to  inquire  into  the 
fate  of  their  families,  to  procure  food  and  collect  fome 
remains  of  their  former  fortunes — fuch  as  found  their 
circumftances  the  moft  wretched  became  fuddenly  ani¬ 
mated  with  rage,  which  nothing  but  wild  defpair  could 
infpire.  The  diftin£iion  of  ranks,  and  the  order  of  fo- 
ciety  were  difregarded,  and  property  eagerly  violated. 
Murder,  rapine,  and  lawlefs  robbery,  reigned  among 
the  fmoking  ruins. 

About  one  in  the  morning  another  fhock  of  the 
earthquake  was  felt,  which  overturned  moft  of  the 
houfes  that  were  ftill  ftanding.  *  Moft  of  thofe  whom 
want,  or  avarice,  or  humanity,  ftill  detained  among  the 
tuins,  now  (hared  the  fame  fate  with  their  friends  whom 
the  former  fhocks  had  buried  under  them. 
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The  fucceeding  day  fcarce  alleviated  the  diftrefs  of  Meftin*^ 
this  difmal  night :  the  few  wretches  who  ftill  furvi-  — — 
ved  found  themfelves  deftitute  of  every  neceffary.  At 
length  order  was  in  fome  degree  re-eftablifhed  ;  and  in 
two  days  after  every  perfon  was  fupplied  at  leaft  with 
fome  fmall  portion  of  the  neceflaries  for  fubfiftence. 

None  yet  thought  of  returning  to  take  up  their 
abode  among  the  rui£s.  The  common  people  fixed 
their  refidence  on  the  plain  of  Porto  Salvo,  near  the 
town  of  Salleo.  The  nobles,  magiftrates,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  took  up  their  abode  on  another  plain,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ftream  Porta  de  Legno  ;  the  foldiers 
at  Terra  Nuova. 

Some  violent  fhocks  which  were  again  felt  on  the  7th 
of  February  and  the  28th  of  March  completed  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  city.  The  corn  magazines,  however, 
efcaped  without  damage  ;  and  the  public  ovens  and 
the  aquedufts  were  but  little  injured  From  thefe 
fa<fts  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  had  not  the 
houfes  of  Meflina  been,  in  general,  haftily  built  at  the 
firft,  and  afterwards  carelefsly  repaired,  fewer  of  them 
would  have  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake. 

The  neighbouring  villages  having  fuffered  but  little, 
were  the  firft  to  relieve  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
Melfina  in  their  diftrefs.  Maltefe  galleys  for  fome  days 
fupplied  neceflaries  to  the  poor  and  the  fick  with  a 
generofity  which  merits  the  higheft  praife.  They 
brought  furgeons  and  whatever  was  needful  for  the 
cure  of  the  wounded.  The  fupplies  fent  by  the  king 
of  France  were  refufed,  for  wliat  reafon  we  know  not. 

What  money  was  needed  for  the  fupport  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  taken  from  the  treafury  of  the  city  of  Meflina; 
for  what  the  king  of  Naples  fent  was  feized  and  fpent 
by  the  garrifon. 

It  is  faid  that  not  more  than  800  or  900  perfons 
perifhed  by  this  earthquake.  The  fea  during  that 
convulfion  of  the  land  was  flightly  agitated  in  the  har¬ 
bour.  Farther  out  the  fea  was  more  violently  agita¬ 
ted  ;  but  none  of  the  fhips  in  the  harbour  were  dafhed 
to  pieces.  The  waters  rofe  fo  high  as  to  be  injurious 
in  a  very  conflderable  degree  to  Pharo,  as  well  as  along 
the  coaft  of  Scylla  and  Bagnara. 

This  earthquake  was  not  of  a  momentary  duration, 
like  that  by  which  Lrijfbon  was  deftroyed,  and  like 
many  others  :  for  more  than  fixty  days,  from  the  5th 
of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April,  Meflina  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  fhaken  ;  and  in  that  time  felt  more  than 
200  fhocks.  And  ever  after  that  period  the  alarm  was 
again  and  again  renewed.  Not  only  the  magiftrates, 
the  foldiers,  and  the  people,  but  the  priefts  likewife, 
with  their  tabernacle  and  altar,  retired  to  the  barracks. 

The  nuns,  too,  deferted  their  cloifter,  and  fought  a 
retreat  without  the  walls.  Some* of  them  confined 
themfelves  to.  the  gardens  of  their  convents  ;  others 
mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  people. 

The  chief  damage  which  the  public  buildings  with¬ 
in  the  city  fuffered  was  the  fall  of  the  dome  of  the 
church  of  Purgatory.  Only  the  walls  were  left  ftanding: 
and  even  thefe  had  fuffered  confiderably.  One  half  of 
the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  was  beaten  to  the  ground* 

The  magazines  of  Porto  Franco  were  likewife -very 
much  fhattered.  The  fort  of  St  Salvator,  being  built 
—  an  artificial  foundation,  the  fide  next  the  fea  is 


there  fallen  down  : 


but  on  the  other  fide,  where  it  Is 
3  G  2  founded 
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Meffina  founded  on  a  rock,  it  has  ftood  unmoved  by  all  the 
Met1'*  ^oc^s  the -earthquake. 
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On  the  sth  of  February,  when  the  earthquake  was 
more  violent  than  at  any  time  afterwards,  a  firong 
fmell  of  fulphur  was  felt.  The  earth  was  affe&ed 
fomewhat  in  the  fame  way  as  if  it  had  been  borne  up¬ 
on  a  fluid  ;  and  feemed  to  reel  with  the  fhocks  much 
like  a  fhip  toffed  with  the  waves.  This  tremulous 
motion  was  felt  all  over  Sicily  ;  but  towards  Pharo 
it  became  weaker.  On  the  following  days  the  fky 
was  cloudy  ;  the  mountains  of  Sicily  and  the  fhores  of 
Calabria  continued  covered  with  a  thick  fog  like  fmoke. 
North  and  north-eaft  winds  raged  with  the  molt  vio- 
knt  impetuofity. 

The  difaftrous  year  of  this  earthquake  was  fcarce 
concluded,  the  chafms  which  it  had  opened  in  the 
ground  were  hill  yawning,  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  country  ftill  trembled  with  terror,  when 
the  elements  again  renewed  their  fury  to  ravage  this 
miferable  land. 

On  Tuefday  the  6th  of  January  1784,  about  lim- 
rife,  the  wind  began  to  blow  foftly  from  the  north- 
eaft.  The  fea  gradually  fwelled,  rofe  beyond  its  bed 
with  rapid  impetuofity,  overflowed  the  quay  of  Mef- 
fina,  and  lalhed  with  its  billows  the  ruins  of  the  Pa- 
lazzata.  It  loofened  and  difplaced  many  of  the  ftones 
of  the  mole,  fpread  over  the  whole  ftreet,  and  attack¬ 
ed  the  pedeftals  of  the  ftatues  which  had  been  fpared 
by  the  earthquake,  and  ftill  ftood  firm  among  the  ruins. 
The  fame  furious  wind  which  fwelled  the  fea  in  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  manner,  ravaged  the  whole  coaft  from 
Medina  all  the  way  to  Syracufe. 

MESSUAGE,  Messuagium,  in  law,  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  with  fome  land  adjoining  afligned  for  its  ufe. 
By  the  name  of  mejfuage  may  a  garden,  fhop,  mill, 
cottage,  chamber,  cellar,  or  the  like,  pafs.— -In  Scot¬ 
land,  ^^edenotes  what  is  called  in  Engl  and  themanor 
honfe,  viz. the  principaldwelling-houfe  within  any  barony. 

MESOPORPHYRON,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Roman  laticlave  ;  becaufe  that  garment, 
being  edged  on  each  fide,  where  it  opened  before,  with 
purple,  appeared  when  clofed  with  two  purple  ftripes 
down  the  middle.  The  fame  term  was  alfo  applied  to 
the  angujliclave. 

META,  in  the  Roman  circus,  was  a  pile  of  itones 
of  a  pyramidical  form,  intended  as  a  boundary  of  the 
jladium ,  or  chariot-courfe. — When  the  raeta  was  pafled 
the  feventh  time,  the  race  was  concluded-  The  greatefl 
art  and  management  were  required  in  avoiding  the 
meta,  and  yet  going  as  near  it  as  poflible.  If  they 
went  too  near,  they  were  in  the  greatefl  danger  or 
breaking  the  chariot  to  pieces  ;  ancl  if  they  took  too 
large  a  circuit  in  the  turn,  they  gave  their  rivals  an 
opportunity  of  getting  within  them,  befides  lofing  a 
great  deal  of  ground.  The  boundary  of  'the  Grecian 
jiadiumy  or  courfe,  was  called  ryos,  y?*w»  and 

to 'which  laft  name  Horace  probably  al¬ 
ludes  in  calling  death,  “  ultima  linea  rerun.” 

The  meta  at  Rome  were  fir  ft  of  wood  ,  afterwards 
ftone  \  but  the  emperor  Claudius  made  them  of 
gold,  or  rather  gilded  them.  In  the  Roman  circus 
ihere  were  two  meta. ,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  courfe, 
and  the  other  at  the  end  of  it.  An  egg  was  placed 
Vpon  the  top  of  the  meta. 

METACARPUS,  or  Metacarplum*  (from  ^ 


behind,  and  **f*»f,  hand),  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
hand  between  the  wrifl  and  the  fingers.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy,  n°  55. 

METAGI  FNION,  the  fccond  month  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  year,  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  July  and 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  fo  called  from  metagitnia, 
a  feftival  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  kept  in  it. 
The  Boeotians  called  this  month  panemus ,  and  the  Sy-^ 
racufans,  caruius . 

METAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fimple,  ponderous, 
fhining,  fixed,  opake  body,  that  fufes  and  becomes 
fluid  by  fire,  and  by  cold  coagulates  and  hardens  into 
a  folid  mafs,  capable  of  being  diflended  under  the 
hammer.  See  Metallurgy,  and  Chemistry. 

Metal,  in  heraldry.  There  are  two  metals  ufed  in 
heraldry,  by  way  of  colours,  viz.  gold  and  lilvir,  in 
blazon  called  or  and  urgent. 

In  the  common  painting  of  arms  thefe  metals  are 
reprefented  by  white  and  yellow,  which  are  the  natu¬ 
ral  colours  of  thofe  metals.  In  engraving,  gold  is 
expreffed  by  dotting  the  coat,  &c.  all  over  ;  and  fil- 
ver,  by  leaving  it  quite  blank. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  heraldry,  never  to  place  me¬ 
tal  upon  metal,  nor  colour  upon  colour  :  fo  that  if  the 
field  be  of  one  of  the  metals,  the  bearing  mull  be  of 
fome  colour  ;  and  if  the  field  be  of  any  colour,  the 
bearing  mull  be  one  of  the  metals. 

Metals,  Solution  of.  See  Chemistry-Wry. 

On  this  fubjett  Mr  Keir  has  fome  curious  obferva- 
tions  in  the  Philofophieal  Tranfadtions  for  1790..  He 
takes  notice,  that  the  word  folution  has  two  meanings  t 
one  expreffive  of  the  a£  of  diflolving,  as  when  we  fay 
that  “  folution  is  a  chemical  operation  and  the 
other,  when  it  is  put  for  the  fubflance  diffolved  in  the 
acid,  as  “  a  folution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid.”  To 
avoid  confufion,  therefore,  he  ufes  the  word  folution  to 
exprefs  the  fubilance  diffolved,  together  with  its  fol- 
vent ;  dffolution  being  the  term  made  ufe  of  when  the 
aft  of  difTolving  is  meant.  He  continues  the  ufe  of 
the  terms  phlugiflicated  and  dephlogijlicated  to  exprefs 
certain  ftates  of  the  acids,  but  without  reference  to- 
theory  of  any  kind. 

In  diflolving  metals,  our  author  obferves,  that  the 
properties  of  the  feveral  acids  have  been  invefligated 
with  confiderable  fuccefs;  and  even  one  compound, 
viz.  that  of  fpirit  of  nitre  and  fpicit  of  fait,  commonly 
called  aqua  regis,  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  qua¬ 
lity  of  diffolving  gold.  A  vail  field,  however,  yet  re¬ 
mains  for  examination  in  the  other  acids,  whether  mix¬ 
ed  together,  or  pofTefling  various  degrees  of  concen¬ 
tration,  temperature,  or  plilogiflication.  Thus,  tho’ 
no  two  fubflances  are  more  frequently  in  the  hands  of 
chemifls  than  vitriolic  acid  and  nitre,  yet  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  mixture  had  not  been  invefligated:  before- 
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Mr  Keir  made  his  experiments  ;  and  upon  trial  he 
found,  that  this  mixture  poflefled  certain  properties- 
which,  neither  the  vitriolic  nor  nitrons  acids  iingly  pof- 
fefs.  The  refults  of  his  experiments  on  this  fubject 
are  as  follow. 

I,ra  long-necked  retort  containing  1400  grain, 
meafnres,  100  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1.844  were  put  along  with.  100  grains  of 
pure  nitre,  and  the  fait  diffolved  in  the  acid  by  means 
of  a  water-bath.  On  applying  a  boiling  heat,  the  filver 
began  to  diffolve,  and  the  folution  affumed  a.  purple 
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or  violet  colour)  but  no  air  was  extricated, 
was  put  to  the  operation  (by  the  rufhing  in  of  the 
water  ufed  in  the  pneumatic  apparatus  applied  to  the 
retort)  when  39  grains  of  iilver  had  been  diffolved. 

To  100  grains  of  nitre  previou fly  diffolved  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid,  200  grains  of  ftan- 
dard  filver  were  added;  of  which  92  grains  were  dif- 
folved  without  the  produCUon  of  any  air  or  gas  :  but 
upon  pouring  in  200  grains  of  water  into  the  cctort, 
a  violent  effervefcence  took  place,  and  3100  meafures 
of  nitrous  gas  were  thrown  off ;  and  on  adding  200 
grains  more,  a  farther  emiffton  of  600  grain  meafures 
enfued  ;  but  no  more  was  emitted  on  the  addition  of 
more  water,  nor  did  any  farther  diffolution  of  the 
metal  take  place  than  two  grains.  "I  he  fame  pheno¬ 
mena  took  place  in  various  proportions,  according  to 
the  different  quantities  of  acid  and  metal  made  ufe  of. 

On  fubflituting  tin  for  filver,  none  of  the  metal  was 
diffolved  or  calcined  by  mixtures  in  the  proportion  of 
•200  grain  meafures  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  as  much  nitre,  nor 
by  200  of  the  vitriolic  acid  to  150  of  nitre  :  but  with 
a  proportion  of  200  meafures  of  the  acid  to  ico  grains 
of  nitre,  the  tin  foon  began  to  be  a&ed  upon,  and 
diffufed  through  the  liquor  ;  but  no  gas  was  extrica¬ 
ted  till  the  digeftion  had  been  continued  in  boiling 
water  for  two  hours.  The  tin  was  hill  only  calcined, 
not  diffolved;  8500  grain  meafures  of  nitrous  gas  were 
extricated,  and  73  grains  of  the  metal  reduced  to  a 
white  powder.  On  pouring  into  the  retort  200  grains 
of  frefh  water,  a  new  effervefcence  took  place  betwixt 
the  water  and  white  powder,  by  which  4600  grain 
meafures  of  nitrous  gas  were  thrown  off.  'i  he  action 
of  the  menftrutim  was  greatly  promoted  by  augment¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  adding  water  to 
the  mixture. 

By  this  mixture  qnickfilver  was  calcined  to  a  grey 
powder,  nickel  was  alfo  partly  calcined  and  partly 
diffolved  ;  but  no  other  metal  was  much  affeCted,  tlio’ 
‘the  furfaces  of  fome  of  them  were  tarnifhed.  The 
mixtures  themfelves  were  very  apt  to  congeal,  efpe- 
cially  where  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  nitre  ; 
and  their  properties  are  much  altered  by  the  addition 
of  water.  Thus,  in  their  concentrated  flate,  they  do 
not  a-Cl  upon  iron  ;  but  by  adding  water,  it  acquires 
the  property  of  aCting  upon  that  metal,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  ad¬ 
ded.  Thus,  by  adding  two  meafures  of  the  compound 
acid  to  one  of  water,  the  liquor  is  rendered  capable 
of  calcining  iron,  and  forming  with  it  a  white  pow¬ 
der,  but  without  any  effervefcence. .  An  equal  mea- 
fure  of  water  produces  effervefcence ;  and  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  the  iron  acquires  a  yellow  or 
brown  colour,  fuch  as  phlogifticated  nitrous  acid  ac¬ 
quires  from  iron,  or  communicates  to  a  folution  of 
martial  vitriol  in  water.  Dilution  with  water  renders 
this  compound  acid  capable  of  diffolving  copper  and 
zinc,  neither  of  which  it  will  touch  in  its  concentra¬ 
ted  date. 

From  this  property  of  the  compound  acid  not  dif¬ 
folving  copper,  but  very  readily  filver,  we  have  an 
eafy  method  of  feparating  the  two  metals  from  each 
ether.  This  might  be  ufeful  in  many  cafes;  but  is 
particularly  fo  in  Birmingham,  where  great  numbers 
of  copper  veffcls  covered  with  filver  are  manufa&ured. 
Thus  there  are  always  a  great  number  of  cuttings  or 
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An  end  fmall  bits  called  feraps ,  which  are  of  no  ufe  but  to  fe- 
parate  the  two  metals  from  one  another.  The  called 
method  of  doing  this  is  an  objeft  of  fome  confequence. 
Two  methods  have  been  generally  pradtifed  for  this 
purpofe :  one  is  by  melting  the  whole  mafs  of  metal 
with  lead,  and  feparating  them  by  means  of  eliqua- 
tion  and  tefting  ;  the  other  is  by  diffolving  both  me¬ 
tals  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  then  feparating  the  folution 
of  copper  from  the  vitriol  of  filver.  The  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  former  method  is,  the  quantity  of  lead 
and  copper  wafted;  and  of  the  latter,  that  of  vitriolic 
acid.  The  virtues  of  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
nitre  were  fome  time  ago  communicated  by  Mr  Keir 
to  an  artift  at  Birmingham ;  and  it  is  now  generally  ufed 
there  to  effect  the  feparation  of  the  two  metals.  The 
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method  of  ufing  it  is  very  eafy  ;  nothing  more  being  re- 
quiiite  than  to  put  the  pieces  of  plated  metal  into  a 
glazed  earthen  pan,  and  to  pour  upon  them  fome  of  the 
acid  liquor,  which  may  contain  about  one  pound  of 
nitre  to  eight  or  ten  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Stir  them  about, 
and  allift  the  a&ion  by  an  heat  from  100  to  200  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  feale.  When  the  liquor  is  nearly  faturated, 
the  filver  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  luna  cor - 
nea  by  common  fait ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  in  its 
metallic  form  by  adding  to  the  liquor  fome  pieces  of 
copper,  and  as  much  water  as  will  enable  it  to  aCt 
upon  them.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  menfiruum 
may  be  ufeful  in  all  feparations  of  filver  from  other 
metals.  The  name  he  feems  to  wifh  to  impofe  upon 
it  is  aqua  regina .  The  following  are  the  conclufions 
drawn  from  the  experiments  on  thefe  mixtures  by  our 
author. 

1.  A  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids  dif~ 
folves  filver  plentifully. 

2.  It  a&s  upon  tin,  and  moftly  calcines  it,  as  well  as* 
mercury  and  nickel ;  having  little  or  no  aCtion  upoia 
other  metals. 

3.  The  quantity  of  gas  produced  while  the  mdta! 
is  diffolving,  is  greater,  relatively  to  the  quantity  of 
the  metal  diffolved,  when  the  proportion  of  nitre  to 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  fmall,  than  when  it  is  large  ;  and 
when  the  metals  are  diffolved  by  mixtures  containing 
much  nitre  with  a  fmall  production,  of  gas,  the  folu¬ 
tion  itfelf,  or  the  metallic  fait  formed  in  it,  yields-. 
abundance  of  gas  when  mixed  with  water. 

4.  Dilution  with  water  renders  the  concentrated 
mixture  lefs  capable  of  diffolving  filver,  but  more  fo 
of  adting  upon  other  metals. 

5.  This  mixture  of  highly  concentrated  vitriolic 
and  nitrous  acids,  acquires  a  purple  or  violet  colour 
when  phlogifticated,  either  by  the  addition  of  inflam¬ 
mable  fubftances  as  fulphur,  or  by  its  aCtion  0:1  me¬ 
tals,  or  by  very  ftrong  impregnation  of  oil  of  vitriol 
with  nitrous  gas. 

6.  By  means  of  this  phlogiftication  the  mixture  ac¬ 
quired  a  property  of  diffolving,  though  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  regulus  of  cobalt. 

7.  Water  expels  a  vafl  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  from 
a  concentrated  mixture  of  vitriolic  acid  and  nitre  im¬ 
pregnated  with  it;  but  this  fluid  unites  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitre  without  any  confide- 
Table  effervefcence. 

By  adding  to  the  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitre 
a  folution  of  common  fait,  a  very  powerful  aqua  regis 
is  formed,  capable  of  diffolving  gold  and  platina  ;  and 

which-,* 
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Metal,  which,  though  perfedfly  free  from  all  metallic  matter,  METALEPSIS.  See  Oratory,  n°  59,  Mefalepfls# 

acqtiires  at  once  a  deep  yellow  colour.  Dry  common  METALLISATION,  the  natural  procefs  by 

fait  added  to  the  concentrated  mixture  produces  an  ef*  which  metals  are  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  — r* 

feryefcence,  but  no  yellow  colour.  See  Metallurgy,  fedt.  i. 
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METALLURGY,  according  to Boerhaave, com¬ 
prehends  the  whole  art  of  working  metals,  from 
the  glebe  or  ore  to  the  utenfd  ;  in  which  fenfe  eflay- 
ing,  fmelting,  refining,  parting,  fmithety,  gilding* 
&c.  are  only  branches  of  metallurgy.  But,  in  the 
prefent  work,  Gilding,  Parting,  Purifying,  Refining* 
Smithery,  &c.  are  treated  under  their  proper  names. 
With  others,  therefore,  we  have  chofen  to  reftrain 
Metallurgy  to  thofe  operation's  required  to  feparate 
metals  from  their  ores  for  the  ufes  of  life.  ■  hefe  operat¬ 
ions  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  fmaller,  or  EfTaying;  and 
the  larger,  or  Smelting.  But  a  particular  defcrip- 
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Sect.  I.  Of  Metals  and  Metallifatidn. 

UNDER  the  general  nam e  metal,  we  comprehend 
here  not  only  the  metals  properly  fo  called,  but 
alfo  the  femimetals ,  or  all  matters  which  have  the  ef- 
fential  metallic  properties  which  we  fhall  here  recount. 
Thus  the  word  metal  and  metallic  fuljlance  will  be  fy- 
nonymous  in  this  article. 

Metallic  fubftances  form  a  clafs  of  bodies,  not  ver^r 
numerous,  of  very  great  importance  in  chemiflry,  me¬ 
dicine,  arts,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Thefe 
fubftances  have  very  peculiar  properties,  by  which  they 
differ  from  all  other  bodies. 

The  natural  bodies  from  which  metals  differ  the  leaf! 
are,  earthy  and  pyritous  matters,  on  account  of  their 
folidity  and  denfity.  Metals  and  ftones  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  very  different  ;  the  heavieft  ftones  which  are  un- 
metallic  being  much  lighter  than  the  lighteft  metals. 
A  cubic  foot  of  marble  weighs  252  pounds  ;  and  an 
equal  bulk  of  tin,  the  lighteft  of  metals,  weighs  516 
pounds.  The  difference  is  much  greater  when  the 
weight  of  fuch  {tone  is  compared  with  that  of  gold, 
a  cubic  foot  of  which  is  T326  pounds. 

Opacity  is  another  quality  which  metals  pofTefs  emi¬ 
nently,  the  opacity  of  metals  being  much  greater  than 
that  of  any  unmetallic  fubftance. 

This  great  opacity  of  metals  is  a  confequence  of  their 
denfity;  and  thefe  two  properties  produce  a  third,  pe¬ 
culiar  alfo  to  metals,  namely,  a  capacity  of  refledting 
much  more  light  than  any  other  body  :  hence  metals 
whole  furfaces  are  polifhed,  form  mirrors  reprefenting 
the  images  of  bodies  more  clearly  than  any  other 
matter.  Thus  looking-glaffes  produce  their  refledtion 
merely  by  the  filvering,  which  is  a  covering  of 
met  )  apon  their  furfaces.  To  this  tefledtive  proper¬ 
ty  metals  owe  their  peculiar  iuftre,  called  the  metallic 
lujlre . 

r  hhough  the  feveral  metallic  fubftances  differ  con- 
fderably  in  hardnefa  and  fiiftbility,  we  may  fay  in  ge- 


tion  of  the  ores  themfelves  feemed  likewife  neceflary 
to  be  given  ;  and  to  this  place*  too,  we  have  refer¬ 
red  a  general  account  of' metals,  metallifation,  mines* 
and  ores,  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  fubjeCt* 
Hence  the  following  divifion  into  three  parts.  The 
frjl  treating,  1.  Of  metals  and  metallifation.  2.  Of 
mines  and  ores  in  general.  3.  Of  the  pyrites.  4.  Of 
the  effaying  of  ores  in  general.  The  fecond ,  Of  the  par* 
ticular  ores,  and  the  methods  of  effaying  them.  The 
third ,  Of  fmelting  of  o\ss,  or  the  methods  of  ex* 
tra&ing  metals  from  large  quantities  of  ores  for  the* 
purpofes  of  commerce  or  manufacture. 

T  I. 

tierai,  that  they  are  lefs  hard  and  lefs  fuftble  than  pure 
earths. 

Metals  cannot  unite  with  any  earthy  fubftance,  not 
even  with  their  own  earths,  when  thefe  are  deprived 
of  their  metallic  ftate  :  hence,  when  they  are  melted, 
they  naturally  riin  into  globes,  as  much  as  the  abfo- 
lute  gravity  of  their  mafs,  and  their  preffure  upon  the 
containing  veffels,  will  allow.  Accordingly,  the  fur- 
face  of  a  metal  in  fufion  is  always  convex.  A  metal  in 
that  ftate  always  endeavours  to  acquire  a  fphericalform, 
which  it  does  more  perfectly  as  the  mafs  is  lefs.  This 
effeCt  is  very  fenfible  in  quickfilver,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  metal  habitually  fluid  or  fufed.  A  mafs  of  feve¬ 
ral  pounds  of  mercury,  contained  in  a  (hallow  wide¬ 
mouthed  veffel,  is  fo  fpread  out,  that  its  upper  furface 
is  almoft  flat,  and  the  convexity  is  not  very  fenfible 
but  at  its  circumference  :  on  the  contrary,  if  we  put 
very  fmall  mafles  of  mercury  into  the  fame  veffel,  as, 
for  inftance,  mafles  weighing  a  grain  each,  they  be¬ 
come  fo  round  as  to  feem  perfeCt  globes.  This  effect 
is  partly  occafioned  by  the  inapitude  of  metals  to  unite 
with  the  veffels  containing  them  when  in  fufion,  by 
which  quality  the  whole  affinity  which  fubftfts  betwixt 
the  integrant  parts  of  thefe  metals  is  capable  of  adling; 
and  partly  alfo  by  this  affinity,  which  difpofes  the  in¬ 
tegrant  parts  to  come  as  near  to  each  other  as  they 
can,  and  confequently  to  form  a  fphere; 

This  property  is  not  peculiar  to  melted  metals,  but 
to  all  fluids,  when  contiguous  to  bodies  folid  or  fluid, 
with  which  they  have  no  tendency  to  unite.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  mafles  of  water  upon  oily  bodies,  or  oily 
mafles  upon  bodies  moiftened  with  water,  affume  al¬ 
ways  a  form  fo  much  nearer  to  the  fpherical  as  they 
are  fmaller.  Even  a  large  drop  of  oil  poured  upon  a 
watery  liquor,  fo  that  it  fhall  be  furrounded  with  this 
liquor,  becomes  a  perfedt  fphere. 

All  metals  are  in  general  foluble  by  all  acids ;  but 
often  thefe  folutions  require  particular  treatment  and 
circumftances, which  arementioned  under  Chemistry. 
With  acids,  they  form  a  kind  of  neutral  falts,  which 

have 
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Of  Metal-  have  all  more  or  lefs  caufticity.  The  affinity  of  me- 
hfation.  tajg  jg  jefs  t}ian  Qf  abforbent  earths  and  alkaline  falts 
*  to  acids  ;  and  therefore  any  metal  may  be  feparated 
from  any  acid  by  thefe  fubflances. 

•  Alkaline  falts  are  capable  of  a&ing  upon  all  metallic 
fubflances,  and  by  proper  management  will  keep  them 
difiblved. 

Metals  may  in  general  be  united  with  fulphur  and 
liver  of  fulphur.  With  fulphur  they  form  compounds 
refembling  the  peculiar  fubilance  of  ores,  which  are 
generally  nothing  elfe  than  natural  combinations  of 
fulplnir  and  metal.  Metals  have  lefs  affinity  with  ful¬ 
phur  than  with  acids  ;  hence  fulphur  may  be  fepara¬ 
ted  from  them  by  acids.  Some  exceptions  from  thefe 
general  rules,  concerning  the  affinity  of  metals  to  ful¬ 
phur  and  liver  of  fulphur,  and  concerning  their  fepara- 
tion  from  fulphur  by  acids,  may  be  feen  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  feveral  metals.  But  thefe  exceptions  do 
probably  take  place,  only  becaufe  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  method  of  furmounting  fome  obllacles  which 
occur  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  treating  certain  me¬ 
tals. 

•  All  metals  may  in  general  be  united  with  each  other, 
with  which  they  form  different  allays  which  have  pe¬ 
culiar  properties  ;  but  this  rule  alfo  is  not  without 
fome  exceptions. 

Metals  have  a  flrong  affinity  with  the  inflammable 
principle,  and  are  capable  of  receiving  it  fuperabun- 
dantly. 

Lallly,  oily  fubflances  feem  to  be  capable  of  a&ing 
upon  all  metals.  Some  metals  are  eafily  and  copiouf- 
ly  diffolved  by  oils  ;  and  perhaps  they  might  all  be 
found  to  be  entirely  foluble  in  oils,  if  the  methods 
known  in  chemiflry  were  tried  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  thefe  folutions. 

The  properties  above  mentioned  agree  in  general  to 
all  metallic  fubflances  :  but,  befides  the  properties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  metal,  fome  properties  are  common  to 
a  certain  number  of  them  ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
divided  into  feveral  clafies. 

Thofe  metallic  matters  which,  when  flruck  by  a 
hammer,  or  flrongly  compreffed,  are  extended,  length¬ 
ened,  and  flattened,  without  being  broken  (which 
property  is  called  disutility  or  malleability ),  and  which 
alfo  remain  fixed  in  the  mofl  violent  and  long  conti¬ 
nued  fire,  without  diminution  of  weight,  or  other  fen- 
fible  alteration,  are  called  perfetl  metals .  Thefe  per¬ 
fect  metals  are  three  ;  gold,  fiver  ^  platina . 

The  metallic  matters  which  are  du£lile  and  fixed  in 
the  fire,  to  a  certain  degree,  but  which  are  deflroyed 
by  the  continued  adtiori  of  fire,  that  is,  changed  into 
an  earth  deprived  of  all  the  chara&eriflic  properties  of 
metals,  are  called  imperfect  metals .  Of  this  kind  are 
four  ;  copper ,  iron ,  tin*  lead . 

The  metallic  fubflances  which,  as  well  as  the  im¬ 
perfect  metals,  lofe  their  metallic  properties  by  expo- 
fure  to  fire,  but  which  alfo  have  no  dudtility  nor  fixi¬ 
ty  j  are  diltinguifhed  from  the  others  by  the  name  of 
femi-metals .  Of  this  clafs  are  feven  ;  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony ,  blfmuth ,  zinc,  nickel ,  regains  of  cobalt ,  regulus  of 
arfenic ,  and  of  manganefe . 

Lallly,  mercury ,  which  has  all  the  general  proper¬ 
ties  of  metals,  makes  a  clafs  feparate  from  the  others; 
becaufe  in  purity  and  gravity  it  is  fimilar  to  the  per- 
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feCt  metals,  and  in  volatility  to  the  femi-metals.  Its 
fufibility  alfo  fo  far  furpaffes  that  of  any  other  metallic  ^  (_n*  j 

matter,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  diflinguifh  it  from  all, 
and  to  give  it  a  diflindt  clafs.  We  have  enumerated, 
therefore,  in  all,  15  metallic  fubflances  ;  four  of  which 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  namely,  platina,  re¬ 
gulus  of  cobalt,  of  manganefe,  and  nickel. 

As  chemifls  can  compound  bodies  by  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  feparating  the  principles  of  fuch  bodies, 
and  even  of  re* uniting  their  principles  fo  as  to  repro¬ 
duce  fucli  compounds  as  they  were  originally  ;  and  as- 
hitherto  they  have  not  been  able  to  accomplifh  any 
fuch  decompofition  upon  the  perfect  metals :  hence,  if 
all  the  other  metallic  fubflances  were  equally  unalter¬ 
able,  we  Ihould  be  very  far  from  having  certain  notions 
concerning  metals  in  general :  but  if  we  except  gold, 
filver,  and  platina,  all  the  other  metallic  matters  arc 
fufceptible  of  decompofition  and  of  recompofition,  at 
leall  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  experiments  of  this  kind 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  fubje&. 

We  may  obferve,  that  even  if  we  had  not  been 
able  to  decompofe  any  metallic  fubilance,  we  might 
Hill,  by  reflecting  on  the  efiential  properties  of  me¬ 
tals,  difcover  fufficiently  well  the  nature  of  their 
principles. 

The  folidity,  the  confidence,  and  efpecially  the  gra¬ 
vity,  which  they  poflefs  in  a  degree  fo  fuperior  to  all 
other  bodies,  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  doubt  that 
the  earthy  element,  of  which  thefe  are  the  chara£teri- 
llical  properties,  enters  largely  into  their  compofition, 
and  makes  their  balls. 

The  facility  with  which  they  combine  with  almod 
all  inflammable  matters,  and  with  all  thofe  which  have 
great  affinity  with  phlogillon,  fuch  as  acids  ;  joined  to 
their  incapacity  of  being  allayed  with  meagre  matters 
that  are  purely  earthy  or  purely  watery,  which  have 
no  difpofition  to  unite  with  phlogiflon  ;  would  alfo 
have  furnifhed  very  flrong  motives  to  beheve,  that  the 
inflammable  principle  enters  largely  into  the  compo¬ 
fition  of  metals. 

The  deftrudlible  metals  prefent  exadlly  the  fame 
phenomena  as  all  other  bodies  containing  the  infiam- 
mable  principle  do,  in  the  Hate  of  combullion.  When 
expofed  to  fire,  without  accefs  of  air,  that  is,  in  clofe 
veflels,  they  become  red-hot,  melt,  or  fublime,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  nature  :  but  they  receive  no  alteration  in 
their  compofition  from  fire  applied  in  this  manner,  and 
they  arc  afterwards  found  to  be  exactly  in  the  fame 
Hate  as  before.  In  this  refpeft,  they  refemble  perfe&ly 
all  bodies  which  contain  no  other  inflammable  matter 
than  pure  phlogiflon. 

But  when  imperfect  metals  are  expofed  to  fi/c,  with 
accefs  of  air,  as,  for  in  fiance,  under  a  mufRe  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  which  is  made  very  hot,  then  they  burn  more  or 
lefs  fenfibly,  as  their  inflammable  principle  is  more  or 
lef  abundant,  or  more  or  lefs  combined.  Some  of  them,, 
as  irpn  and  zinc,  burn  with  a  very  lively  and  brilliant 
flame  ;  but  this  flame  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  of 
charcoal,  of  utlphur,  of  all  bodies,  the  combuilible 
principle  of  which  i?  pure  phlogiflon,  and  is  not  in  an 
oily  ilate,  that  is,  furnifhes  no  foot  capable  of  black¬ 
ening. 

The  imperfedl  metals  detonate  with  nitre,  and*' 
their  phlogiflon  is  confirmed  by  this  method  much  , 

mors  ^ 
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Ot  Metal-  morc  quickly  and  completely  than  by  ordinary  cal- 
r  s*  cination  or  combuftion.  Their  flame  is  alfo  much 
more  lively  and  brilliant :  and  fome  of  them,  as  iron 
and  zinc,  ate  ufed  in  compofitions  for  fireworks  from 
their  very  vivid  and  beautiful  flame. 

Nitre  is  alkalifed  by  thefe  metallic  detonations  ex- 
aftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  detonation  by 

coals.  # 

Laflly,  imperfe£l  metals  being  treated  with  acids 
which  have  an  affinity  with  phlogiflon,  that  is,  with 
the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids,  are  deprived  by  thefe 
acids  of  a  more  or  lefs  conliderable  part  of  their  in¬ 
flammable  principle  ;  they  give  a  fulphureous  quality 
to  vitriolic  acid,  'and  are  even  capable  of  producing 
fulphnr  with  that  acid. 

Although  the  experiments  now  mentioned  were  the 
only  proofs  of  the  exiftencc  of  an  inflammable  principle 
in  metallic  fubitances,  they  would  be  fufficient  to 
eflablifh  it  inconteftably.  But  vve  fhali  fee,  when  we 
continue  to  examine  the  phenomena  attending  the  de- 
compofition  of  metals,  that  tliofe  are  not  the  only 
proofs. 

If  the  inflammable  matter  which  fhows  ltfelf  fo  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  burning  of  metals,  is  really  one  of  their 
conftituent  parts,  their  effential  properties  mud  be  al¬ 
tered  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  it  taken  from 
them  :  and  this  evidently  happens  upon  trial  :  for  the 
refiduum  of  metallic  matters,  after  calcination,  departs 
from  the  metallic  chara&er,  and  approaches  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  mere  earth.  The  opacity,  brilliancy,  du&ility, 
gravity,  fufibilitv,  volatility,  in  a  word,  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  by  which  metallic  fubftanccs  differ  from  Ample 
earths,  diminifh  or  entirely  disappear,  by  taking  from 
them  their  inflammable  principle  ;  fo  that  when  their 
calcination  has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  poffible,  they 
refemble  mere  earths,  and  have  no  longer  any  thing  in 
common  with  metals.  Thefe  earths  can  no  longer  be 
combined  with  acids  or  with  metals,  but  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  pure  earths.  They  are  then  called  calxes 
or  metallic  earths.  See  Chemistry. 

We  mult  obferve  concerning  the  decompofition  of 
metals,  i.  That  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable 
principle  is  taken  from  metals,  only  a  fmall  quantity 
of  calx  is  formed,  and  the  remaining  part  continues  in 
the  metallic  ftate  :  hence,  as  the  portion  of  calcined 
matter  can  no  longer  remain  united  with  tlmt  which 
is  dellroyed,  it  feparates  in  form  of  feales  from  the 
furface  of  the  metal  when  the  calcination  has  been 
performed  w  ithout  fufion,  as  generally  happens  to  iron 
and  to  copper  :  or  thefe  feales  float  upon  the  fur. ace 
of  the  melted  matter  whefTthe  calcination  is  perform¬ 
ed  during  fufion,  becaufe  the  calx  is  fpecifically  light¬ 
er  than  "the  metal ;  as  happens  to  the  very  fufible  me¬ 
tals,  as  tin,  lead,  and  moil  of  the  femimetals. 

2.  The  imperfect  metals  arc  not  all  equally  eafily 
-  and  completely  calculable.  In  general,  as  much  of 

their  phlogiflon  may  be  eafily  taken  from  them,  as  is 
fufficient  to  deprive  them  of  their  metallic  properties; 
but  the  remaining  portion  of  their  phlogiflon  cannot 
be  fo  eafily  driven  off.  Seme  of  them,  as  copper, 
refill  the  fuff  calcination  more  than  the  reft;  and 
others,  as  lead  and  bifxnuth,  may  be  very  eafily  calci¬ 
ned,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree,  and  retain  always 
obflinately  the  lafl  portions  of  their  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  laflly,  others,  as  tin  and  regulus  of  antimony, 
N°2II. 
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may  not  only  be  eafily  and  quickly  calcined,  but  aifo  Of  MetaU 
much  more  completely.  All  the  other  metals  partake  1  ^ 

more  or  lefs  of  thefe  properties  relating  to  their  calci¬ 
nation  In  general,  if  we  except  the  labours  of  al- 
chemifls,  which  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon, . 
we  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proper  efforts  to  arrive  at 
a  perfeft  calcination  of  the  feveral  metallic  fubflances  ; 
which,  however,  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  before  we  can 
arrive  at  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their 
earths,  as  vve  fhali  afterwards  fee. 

When  metallic  earths  have  loft  but  little  of  their 
phlogiflon,  and  are  expofed  to  ftrong  fire,  they  melt, 
and  are  reduced  to  compact  maffes,  ftill  heavy  and 
opake;  although  much  lefs  fo  than  the  metals,  and  al¬ 
ways  brittle  and  abfolutely  unmalieable.  If  the  calci¬ 
nation  has  been  more  perfedl,  the  metallic  earths  arc 
ftill  fufible  by  lire,  but  lefs  eafily,  and  convertible  into 
brittle  and  tranfparent  maffes  poffefled  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  glafs,  and  are  accordingly  called  metallic 
glaffes.  Thefe  glaffes  do  not  poffefs  any  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  their  metals,  excepting  that  they  are  fpeci¬ 
fically  heavier  than  other  glaffes,  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  attacked  by  acids,  and  that  the  glaffes  of  the 
femimetals  are  fomewhat  lefs  fixed  than  unmctallic 
glaffes.  Laflly,  when  the  calcination  of  metals  has 
been  carried  to  its  greateft  height,  their  earths  are  ab- 
folutely  fixed,  and  unfufible  in  the  fire  of  our  furnaces, 
and  poffefs  no  longer  the  folubility  in  acids  by  which 
metals  are  cliara&erifed. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  changes  which  metals  fnffer 
by  lofing  their  phlogilton.  They  are  thus  changed 
into  fubftances  which  have  no  properties  but  thofe  of 
earth.  This  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  inflammable 
principle  is  one  of  their  conftituent  parts.  But  we  have 
alfo  other  proofs  of  this  important  truth.  Bhe^  reduc¬ 
tion  of  metallic  calxes  into  metal,  by  the  addition  of 
phlogiflon  alone,  completes  the  proof  ;  and  the  whole 
forms  one  of  the  cleared  and  moll  fatisfaftory  demon- 
ft rations  in  all  the  fciences.  This  reduaion  is  effec¬ 
ted  in  the  following  manner  : 

If  the  earth  of  a  metal  be  mixed  with  any  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  which  either  is.or  can  be  changed  into 
the  ftate  of  coal,  together  with  fome  fait  capable  of 
facilitating  fulion,  but  which,  from  its  quantity  oi  qua¬ 
lity,  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  inflammable  principle; 
and  if  the  whole  be  put  into  a  crucible,  and  the  fulion 
promoted  by  a  fire  gradually  raifed  ;  then  an  efferve- 
fcence  will  happen,  accompanied  with  a  hiffing  noife, 
which  continues  a  certain  time,  during  which  the  fire 
is  not  to  be  increafed  ;  afterwards,  when  the  whole  has 
been  well  fufed,  and  the  crucible  taken  from  the  fire 
and  cooled,  we  fhali  find  at  the  bottom,  upon  break- 
ing  it,  the  metal,  the  earth  of  which  was  employed  for 
the  operation,  poffefled  of  all  the  properties  which  it 
had  before  calcination  and  reduction.  # 

Wc  cannot  doubt  that  this  transformation  of  an 
earthy  fubflance  into  a  metal,  is  folely  caufed  by 
the  phlogiflon  palling  from  the  inflammable  matter  to 
the  metallic  earth.  For,firft,  in  whatever  manner  and 
with  whatever  fubflance  metallic  earths  be  treated, 
they  cannot  be  ever  reduced  into  metals  without  a  con¬ 
currence  of  fome  fubflance  containing .  phlogiflon. 

2dly  The  nature  of  the  fubflance  which  is  to  furndli 
phlogiflon  is  quite  indifferent,  becaufe  this  principle  is 
the  fame  in  all  bodies  containing  it.  jdly,  If,  after 
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th<  operation,  the  fub  fiance  fur  m  flung  the  phlogifton 
be  examined,  we  (ball  find  that  it  has  loft  as  much  of 
that  principle  as  the  metallic  earth  has  received.  See 
Phlogiston. 

The  fadts  related  concerning  the  decompofition  and 
the  recompofition  of  metals,  prove  inconteftably  that 
they  are  all  compoled  of  earth  and  phlogifton.  But 
we  do  not  yet  certainly  know  whether  tliefe  two  be 
the  only  principles  of  metals.  We  might  affirm  this, 
if  we  could  produce  metals  by  combining  phlogifton 
with  fome  matter  which  is  certainly  known  to  be  fimple 
earth.  But  this  hitherto  has  not  been  accompliffied; 
for  if  we  try  to  treat  any  earth,  which  has  never  been 
metallic,  with  inflammable  matters,  we  fliall  perceive 
that  the  Ample  earths  are  not  combinable  with  phlogi¬ 
ston  fo  as  to  form  metals.  We  ffiall  even  perceive  that 
the  metallic  earths  refill  this  combination,  and  are  in¬ 
capable  of  reduction  into  metal,  when  they  have  been 
fo  much  calcined  as  very  nearly  to  approximate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Ample  earths. 

Thefe  confiderations,  added  to  this,  that  we  cannot 
eafily  conceive  how,  from  only  two  certain  principles, 
fo  many  very  different  compounds  as  the  feveral  me¬ 
tallic  fubftances  are,  ffiould  refnlt,  are  capable  of  indu¬ 
cing  a  belief  that  fome  other  principle  is  added  to  thefe 
two  already  mentioned  in  the  compofltion  of  metals. 

Many  great  chemifts,  and  particularly  Becher  and 
tStahl,  feem  to  be  of  this  opinion.  Chiefly  from  the 
experiments  concerning  the  mercurification  of  metals, 
they  believe  that  this  third  principle  exifts  eopioufly 
in  mercury  ;  that  it  is  of  a  mercurial  nature  ;  that  it 
alfo  exifts  in  marine  acid,  to  which  it  gives  its  fpeciftc 
character ;  that,  by  extracting  this  mercurial  principle 
from  marine  acid,  or  any  other  body  containing  it  co- 
pioufly,  and  by  combining  it  with  fimple  earths,  thefe 
may  acquire  a  metallic  character,  and  be  rendered  cap¬ 
able  of  receiving  phlogifton,  and  of  being  completely 
metallifed. 

Thefe  chemifts  admit  alfo,  and  with  probability,  a 
different  proportion  of  metallic  principles  in  the  feve¬ 
ral  metals ;  and  believe,  that  particularly  the  principle 
which  they  call  mercurial  earth ,  exifts  more  eopioufly 
and  fenfibly  in  certain  metals  than  in  others.  The  moft 
mercurial  metals,  according  to  them,  are  mercury,  fil¬ 
ler,  lead,  and  arfenic.  Moft  chemifts  diftinguiffi  them 
ftom  the  other  metals,  which  they  call  white  metals , 
lunar  metals ,  or  mercurial  metals . 

All  thefe  confiderations  being  united,  and  others  too 
many  to  be  mentioned,  give  fome  probability  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  mercurial  principle  in  metals.  We  muft 
■however  acknowledge,  that  the  exiftence  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  merely  probable  ;  and,  as  Stahl  obferves,  is 
not  nearly  fo  well  demon ftrated  as  that  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  principle  :  we  may  even  add,  that  we  have  ftrong 
motives  to  doubt  of  its  exiftence. 

To  produce  metals  artificially  has  juftly  been  reckon¬ 
ed  one  of  the  moft  difficult  problems  in  chemiftry. 

Metallic  fubftances,  although  they  refemble  each 
other  by  their  general  properties,  differ  neverthelefs 
from  each  other  very  evidently  by  the  properties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each.  Do  thefe  differences  proceed  from 
the  different  proportion,  and  from  the  more  or  lefs  in¬ 
timate  connection  of  the  inflammable  principle  with 
the  earthy  principle,  fuppofing  that  this  latter  ffiould 
be  effentially  the  fame  in  all  metals?  or  ought  they, to 
.be  attributed  to  the  difference  of  earths,  which  in  that 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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cafe  would  be  diflindl  and  peculiar  to  each  metal  ?  or,  Of  Metal- 
laftly,  do  metals  differ  from  each  other,  both  by  the  ,  iratlon*  , 
nature  of  their  earths,  and  by  the  proportion  and  in¬ 
timacy  of  connexion  of  their  principles  ?  All  thefe 
things  are  entirely  unknown  5  and  we  may  eafily  per¬ 
ceive,  that  till  they  are  known,  we  cannot  difcoveT 
what  method  to  purfue  in  our  attempts  to  accomplifh 
the  combinations  we  are  now  treating  of. 

The  molt  effential  point  then  is,  to  arrive  at  a  know¬ 
ledge  ofthe  true  nature  of  the  earths  which  are  in  metals; 
and  the  only  method  of  ai riving  at  this  knowledge  is, 
by  reducing  them  to  their  greateft  flmplicity  by  a  per¬ 
fect  calcination.  But  this  cannot  be  accompliffied 
but  by  long  and  difficult  operations^  We  have  feen 
above,  that  all  metals  are  not  calcinable  with  equal 
eafe  ;  that  the  perfeCt  metals  have  not  been  hitherto 
calcined  truly  by  any  procefs  ;  and  that  ,  in  general,  the 
laft  portions  of  phlogifton  adhere  very  ftrongly  to  cal¬ 
cinable  metals. 

Some  metals,  however,  as  tin  and  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  may  be  eafily  calcined  fo  as  to  be  rendered  irre¬ 
ducible.  By  carrying  the  calcination  ftill  further,  we 
might  obtain  their  earths  fo  pure,  that  all  their  effen- 
tial  properties  may  be  difeovered,  by  which  they  might 
be  eafily  compared  together.  This  companion  would 
decide  whether  their  nature  be  effentially  different  of 
not. 

If  they  were  found  to  be  compofed  of  earths  effen¬ 
tially  the  fame,  we  might  next  proceed  to  compare  me¬ 
tallic  with  unmetallic  earths.  If  the  former  were  found 
flmilar  to  fome  of  the  latter  kind,  we  ihould  be  then 
affured  that  the  earth  of  metals  is  not  peculiar  to  them, 
and  that  ordinary  unmetallic  earths  are  fufceptible  of 
metallisation.  From  fome  late  experiments,  it  was 
imagined  that  lime  and  magnefia  alba  were  capable  of 
being  converted  into  metallic  fubftances,  but  the  pro- 
ceffes  are  now  found  to  be  erroneous. 

The  greater  the  number  of  metals  operated  upon, 
the  more  general  and  certain  the  confequenccs  refult- 
ing  from  thefe  would  be  :  fo  that,  for  inftance,  if  the 
Operation  were  extended  to  all  calcinable  metals  ;  and 
if  the  refuk  of  each  of  thefe  operations  were,  that  the 
calxes,  when  perfectly  dephlogifticated,  do  not  differ 
from  each  other,  and  are  flmilar  to  earths  already 
known  ;  we  might  conclude  from  analogy,  and  we 
fhould  be  almoft  certain,  that  the  earths  of  the  perfedl 
metals  are  alfo  of  the  fame  nature. 

They  who  know  the  extent  and  difficulties  of  che¬ 
mical  operations,  will  eafily  perceive  that  this  would 
be  one  of  the  moft  confiderable.  Neverthelefs,  after 
having  determined  this  effential  point,  we  ffiould  only 
have  done  half  our  work  :  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  earth  of  metals,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  would  not  be  fufficient  ;  we  muft  further  en¬ 
deavour  to  find  a  method  of  combining  with  this  earth 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  phlogifton,  and  in  a  manner 
fufficiently  intimate,  that  a  metal  might  be  formed  by 
fuch  a  combination.  But  this  fecond  difficulty  is  per¬ 
haps  greater  than  the  former 

We  muft  obferve  here,  that  fome  famous  chemical 
proceffes  have  been  confidered  by  many  as  metallifa- 
tions,  but  which  are  really  not  fo.  Such  is  Becher’s 
famous  experiment  of  the  minera  arenaria  perpetua , 
by  which  that  chcmift  propofed  to  the  States-General 
to  extract  gold  from  any  kind  of  fand.  Such  alfo  is 
the  procefs  of  Becher  and  of  Geoffroy,  to  obtain  iion 
3  H  from 
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Of  Metal-  from  all  clays  by  treating  them  with  linfeed  oil  in  clofe 
Ufation.  ve{fels.  In  thefe,  and  many  other  fuch  proceffes,  we 
only  obtain  metal  that  was  already  formed-  Every 
earth  and  fand,  as  the  intelligent  and  judicious  Cra- 
mer  obferves,  contains  fome  particles  of  gold  Clays 
do  not  commonly  contain  iron  ready  formed  ;  but  all 
of  them  contain  a  ferruginous  earth,  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  met  alii  fat  ion.  (See  Clay.)  Accordingly  we*, 
mult  conclude,  that,  by  Mr  Geoffroy  s  experiment, 
iron  is  onlv  reduced  or  rtviveef,  but  is  not  produced* 

The  great  difficulties  which  occur  in  attempting  to 
p-ive  a  metallic  quality  to  iimple  f earths’  have  induced 
a  belief,  that  the  nature  of  -'metals-  ready  'formed 
might  be  more  eafily  changed,  and  the  lets  i perfect 
brought  to  a  rnofe-  ptrfeA  ltato.  Vo  efle£t  this, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  obje&s  of  alchemy,  and 
is  called  tranj, mutation,  numberiefs  trials  have  been 
made  As  we  have  not  any  certain  knowledge  of 
what  occafions  the  fpecilic  differences  of  metallic  fub- 
flances  we'  cannot  decide  whether  tranfmutation  be 
poll'll le  or  not.  In  fact;  if  each  metallic  fubftance 
have  its  peculiar  earth,  effentially  different  from  the 
*  earths  of  the  others,  and  confcquently  if  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  metals  proceed  from  the  differences  of  their 
earths  ;  then,  as  we  cannot  change  the  effential  pro¬ 
perties  of  any  Iimple  fubllance,  tranfmutation  of  metals 
nuiftbeimpoffible.  Butif  the  earths  and  other  principles 
of  metals  be  effentially  the  fame,  if  they  be  combined  in 
different  proportions  only,  and  more  or  lefs  ftri&ly 
united,  and  if  this  be  tire  only  caufe  of  the  fpeciflc 
difference  of  metals;  we  then  fee  no  impofiibility  in 
their  tranfmutation. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe  of  the  differences  of-  metals, 
their  tranfmutation  feems  to  be  no  lefs  difficult  than 
the  produ&ion  of  a  new  metallic  fubftance  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  even  more  difficult.  Alchemifts  believe  that 
tranfmutation  is  poffible,  and  they  even  affirm  that 
they  have  effedled  it.  They  begin  by  fuppofing  that 
all  metals  are  compofed  of  the  fame  principles  ;  and 
that  the  imperfect  metals  do  not  differ  from  gold  and 
filver,  but  becaufe  their  principles  are  not  fo  well 
combined,  or  becaufe  they  contain  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ters.  We  have  then  only  thefe  two  faults  to  remedy, 
which,  as  they  fay,  may  be  done  by  a  proper  co&ion, 
and  by  feparating  the  pure  from  the  impure.  As  we 
have  but  very  vague  and  fuperficial  notions  concerning 
the  caufes  of  the  differences  of  metak,  we  confefs  that 
we  cannot  make  any  reafonable  conjeaure  upon  this 
matter  ;  and  we  ffiall  only  advife  thofe  who  would 
proceed  upon  good  principles,  to  determine  previoufly, 
if  metals  have  each  a  peculiar  earth,  or  only  one  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all.  In  the  fecond  place,  if  it  ffiould  be 
demonftrated  that  the  earthy  principle  is  the  fame  in 
all  metals,  and  if  that  be  demonftrated  as  clearly  as 
the  identity  of  the  inflammable  principle  in  metals  is 
proved  *,  they  mull  then  determine  whether  thefe  two 
be  the  only  principles  in  metals,  whether  the  mercu¬ 
rial  principle  exifts,  and  whether  it  be  effential  to  all 
metals  or  to  fome  only,  and  what  is  the  proportion 
of  thefe  two  or  three  principles  in  the  feveral  metallic 
fubftances.  When  we  fhall  clearly  underhand  thefe 
principal  objedls,  we  may  then  be  able  to  determine 
concerning  the  poffibility  of  tranfmutation  ;  and  if  the 
poffibility  ffiould  be  affirmed,  we  ffiall  then  begin  to 
iJ.ifcover  the  road  which  we  ought  to  purfue. 
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We  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  any  other  prin-  Of  Metal* 
ciple  enters  into  the  compofition  of  metals  than  thofe  >l{atIQn*  i 
above-mentioned  :  no  veftige  is  perceptible  of  eit  cr  air 
or  water  Some  ehemlfts  have  neverthelefs  advanced 
that  they  contain  a  faline  principle.  If  that  were  true, 
they  would  alfo  contain  a  watery  principle.  But 
all  the  experiments  adduced  to  prove  this  opinion  are 
either  falfe,  or  only  ffiow  the  prefence  of  fome  ialine 
particles  extraneous  to  the  metals,  or  contained  un¬ 
known  to  the  chemiils  in  the  fubftances  employed  in 
the  experiments.  For  metals  perfeclly  pure,  fubjeft- 
ed  to  all  trials  with  fubftances  which  do  not  contain 
and  which  cannot  produce  any  thing  faline,  do  not 
difeover  any  faline  property.  We  mull  however 
except  arfenic,  and  even  its  regulus,  thefe  being  lin¬ 
gular  fubftances,  in  which  the  faline  are  as  fenfible  as 
the  metallic  properties. 

Arfenic  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  intermediate  fub¬ 
ftances  which  nature  lias  placed  in  aim  oft  all  its  pro¬ 
ductions  betwixt  two  different  kinds,  and  which  par¬ 
take  of  the  properties  of  each  kind.  Arfenic  thus  placed 
betwixt  metallic  and  faline  fubftances  has  properties 
common  to  both  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances,  without  be¬ 
ing  cither  entirely  a  metal  or  fait.  See  Arsenic. 

As  water  feems  to  a£t  to  a  certain  degree  upon  iron, 
even  without  the  concurrence  of  air,  as  the  operation 
of  martial  ethiops  ffiows,  we  might  thence  fufpedt 
fomething  faline  in  that  metal.  Neverthelefs,  what 
happens  in  that  operation  has  not  been  fo  well  explain¬ 
ed,  that  any  certain  confequences  can  be  deduced, 
i.  The  water  employed  ought  to  be  perfedlly  pure  % 
that  is,  diftilled  rain-water.  2.  The  iron  employed 
ought  alfo  to  be  perfe&ly  pure,  and  fuch  is  very  diffi¬ 
cultly  to  be  procured.  3.  The  operation  ought  to  be 
performed  in  a  bottle  accurately  clofed,  that  we  may 
be  allured  that  the  air  contributes  nothing  to  the  aClion 
upon  the  iron.  4.  After  the  water  has  remained  a 
long  time,  fuppofe  a  year,  upon  the  iron,  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  filtrated  and  examined,  to  afeer- 
tain  whether  it  really  has  diffolved  any  part  of  the 
metal. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  conclude  that  metals  do 
not  feem  to  contain  any  faline  principle.  And  when 
we  confider  well  their  general  properties,  they  feem 
to  be  nothing  elfc  than  earths  combined  more  or  lefs 
intimately  with  a  large  quantity  of  phlogifton.  Al¬ 
though  we  can  demonftrate  that  their  inflammable 
principle  is  not  in  an  oily  ftate,  and  that  it  is  pure- 
phlogifton,  they  have  neverthelefs  an  oily  appearance, 
in  this  circumftance,  that  they  adhere  110  more  than 
oils  to  earthy  and  aqueous  fubftances,  and  that  they 
always  affume  a  globular  figure  when  fupported  by 
thefe  fubftances  entirely  free  from  phlogifton. 

This  refemblance  is  fo  fenfible,  that  chemifts,  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  the  nature  of  phlogifton,  believed  that 
metals  contained  an  oily  and  fat  matter.  The  caufe  of 
this  quality  of  metals  is  the  quantity  of  phlogifton 
which  they  contain.  Sulphur,  phofphorus,  oils,  and 
even  fats,  have  this  appearance  merely  from  the  in¬ 
flammable  principle  which  enters  into  their  compofi¬ 
tion  :  for  this  property  is  communicated  by  that  prin¬ 
ciple  to  every  compound  which  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  it.  See  Phlogiston. 

When  the  phlogifton  combines  copioufly  and  inti¬ 
mately  with  earthy  matters  fo.as  to  form  metals,  it 
g  J  probably 
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Of  Metal-  probably  fo  difpofes  them,  that  the  primitive  inte- 
t  llfation<  grant  parts  of  the  new  compound,  that  is,  of  the 
V  *  "  metal,  approximate  and  touch  each  other  much  more 

than  the  integrant  parts  of  fimple  earths  can.  This 
is  proved  by  the  great  denfity  or  fpecilic  gravity,  and 
other  general  properties,  of  metals. 

In  fadt,  as  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  body  fhould 
be  tranfparent,  unlefs  it  have  pores  and  interdices 
through  which  rays  of  light  can  pafs  ;  therefore  the 
more  denfe  a  body  is,  that  is,  the  fewer  fuch  inter- 
ilices  it  has,  the  lefs  tranfparent  it  will  be  ;  fo  that  the 
denfefl  bodies  ought  to  be  the  mod  opaque  as  in  metals. 
The  difpofition  of  the  pores  of  bodies  contributes  alfo 
much  to  their  greater  or  lefs  tranfparency  ;  and  bodies, 
the  pores  of  which  are  continued  and  Araight,  are 
more  tranfparent  than  thofe  whofe  pores  are  inter¬ 
rupted,  tranfverfe,  or  oblique;  fo  that  a  body  may 
be  much  more  tranfparent  than  another  which  is  lefs 
denfe,  as  we  fee  that  glafs  is  more  tranfparent  than 
charcoal  But  when  other  circumdances  are  equal, 
the  denfefl  bodies  are  the  mod  opaque.  Therefore  the 
opacity  of  bodies  is  proportionable  to  their  denfity, 
and  to  the  deviation  of  their  pores  from  right  and  pa¬ 
rallel  lines. 

From  the  great  opacity  of  metals,  they  probably 
poflefs  both  thefe  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  W e 
have  feen,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the 
ludre  of  metals,  and  their  property  of  reflecting  light 
much  better  than  any  other  fubflance,  are  neceflary 
confequences  of  their  opacity.  This  is  alfo  felf-evi- 
dent,  becaufe  the  fewer  rays  any  body  can  tranfmit, 
the  more  it  mud  refleCt. 

Laftly,  the  ductility  of  metals  proceeds  alfo  from 
their  denfity,  from  the  difpofition  of  their  pores,  and 
from  the  aCtion  of  latent  heat ;  for  even  the  mod 
brittle  bodies,  fuch  as  glafs,  fealing-wax,  &c.  become 
duCtile  by  heat.  The  foftnefs,  fufibility,  and  volatility, 
of  which  all  metals  partake  more  or  lefs,  and  which 
many  of  them  poflefs  in  a  fuperior  degree,  being  pro¬ 
perties  entirely  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  earthy  prin¬ 
ciple,  probably  proceed  from  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  older  in  which  metals  compared  with  each 
other  poflefs  mod  eminently  their  principal  properties, 
is  the  fame  as  that  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated, 
beginning  always  with  that  metal  in  which  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  mod  confiderable. 

1.  Specific  gravity  or  derjiiy .  Platina,  gold,  mercury, 
lead,  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin. 

2.  Opacity .  We  cannot  well  compare  metals  with 
each  other  in  this  refpeCf,  becaufe  it  is  fo  confiderable 
in  all,  that  it.  Items  complete.  If,  however,  they  dif¬ 
fer  in  tins  lefpeCt,  the  fame  order  will  ferve  for  opacity 
as  for  denfity. 

3.  Metallic  Ivjlre  or  brilliancy.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  which  was  made  concerning  the  lad  mentioned 
property  is  applicable  to  this  alfo.  We  mud,  how¬ 
ever,  obferve,  that  as  by  polifh  bodies  are  rendered 
brighter,  and  that  as  whitenefs  contributes  much  to 
the  reflexion  of  light,  the  whited  and  harded  metals 
therefore  refle&  bed.  Hence,  according  to  Mr  Mac¬ 
quer,  platina  ought  to  be  placed  fird;  and  then  iron, 
or  rather  deel,  filver,  gold,  copper,  tin,  lead. 

Hardnefs  of  metals  may  contribute  much  to  the  du¬ 
ration  of  their  polifh  ;  but  certainly  foft  metals,  if  their 
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texture  be  equally  compaft,  are  tio  lefs  capable  of  re-  OfMetal 
ceiving  a  polifh  than  hard  metals.  Some  hard  metal-  ,  u  .  ''  *  1 

lie  allays  have  been  found  to  be  lefs  liable  to  tarnifh 
than  fofter  compounds,  and  have  for  this  reafon  alfo 
been  chiefly  ufed  for  fpeeulums.  The  property  of  re¬ 
flecting  light  feems  chiefly  to  depend  on  the  clofenefs 
of  the  particles  or  on  the  denfity,  on  the  fmoothnefs 
of  the  furface,  and  on  the  colour  being  mod  fimilar  to 
the  colour  of  the  light  to  be  reflected.  The  white 
metals,  filver,  mercury,  tin,  refleft  light  more  abun¬ 
dantly  than  others.  Gold,  being  the  denfefl  metal  next 
to  platina,  and  perhaps  becaufe  the  colour  of  folar 
light  has  a  flightly  yellowifh  tinge,  does  alfo  refled: 
light  very  copioufly.  Hence  fpeeulums  made  of  leaf- 
gold  have  been  found  to  be  very  powerful.  Iron  or 
fteel  reflects  much  lefs  light  than  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  metals,  although  Mr  Macquer  has  confi- 
dered  it  as  capable  of  a  greater  refleCtive  power.  Pla¬ 
tina  is  generally  in  fo  fmall  grains,  that  its  refleCtive 
power  cannot  eafily  be  determined.  The  precife  de¬ 
grees  of  that  power  which  ought  to  be  afligned  to 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  metals,  cannot  without 
accurate  experiments  be  afeertained.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  their  refleCtive  powers  will  be  found  to  be  more 
nearly  in  the  following  order,  than  in  that  above  men* 
tioned  from  Mr  Macquer.  Silver,  quickfilver,  tin, 
gold,  copper,  iron,  lead. 

4.  D utility.  Gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead. 

The  duCtility  of  mercury  and  that  of  platina  are  not 
yet  determined. 

5.  Hardnefs .  Iron,  platina,  copper,  filver,  gold,  tin, 
and  lead. 

6.  Tenacity .  By  tenacity  wc  underdand  the  force 
with  which  the  integrant  parts  of  metals  refifl  their 
feparatiou.  This  force  appears  to  be  in  a  compound 
ratio  of  their  dudlility  and  hardnefs.  The  compara¬ 
tive  tenacity  of  metals  is  meafured  by  the  weight 
which  wires  of  the  fame  diameter,  made  of  the  feveral 
metals,  can  fuflain  without  breaking.  Gold  is  the 
mod  tenacious  ;  then  iron,  copper,  filver,  tin,  lead. 

The  tenacity  of  mercury  is  unknown  :  that  of  pla¬ 
tina  is  not  yet  determined,  but  is  probably  confider¬ 
able. 

7.  Fufibility .  Mercury,  tin,  lead,  filver,  gold,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  and  laflly  platina,  which  cannot  be  fufed  by 
the  greated  fire  of  our  furnaces,  but  only  by  the  folar 
focus,  or  by  a  fire  excited  by  dephlogidicated  air. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Mines  and  Ores  in  general . 

The  fubflances  found  naturally  combined  with  me¬ 
tals  in  the  earth,  are,  particularly,  fulphur  and  arfenic, 
fometimes  feparately,  but  generally  conjointly.  Me¬ 
tals  combined  with  thefe  fubflances  are  called  metals 
mineralifed  by  fulphur ,  or  by  arfenic  y  or  by  fulphur  and 
arfenic ;  and  thefe  matters  are  called  miner alifng  fub- 
Aances. 

Befides  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  with  which  metals 
are  flri£tly  combined  in  the  mineral  date,  they  are  alfo 
pretty  intimately  combined  with  earthy  fubflances,  of 
different  natures,  and  more  or  lefs  divided. 

Thefe  different  matters  united  together  form  mafles 
which  are  compact,  heavy,  brittle,  and  frequently  pof- 
fefled  of  much  metallic  ludre.  Thefe  fubflances  arc 
properly  called  ores.,  or  the  matter  of  mines. 

3  H  z 
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Of  Mines  Thefe  ores  are  found  in  earths  and  dones  of  different 
and  Ores.  ^ncjs>  as  fands,  flints,  cryftals,  Hates,  indurated  clays, 
according  to  the  ground  in  which  they  are  contained. 
But  two  kinds  of  ftones  in  particular  feem  to  acc.om- 
pany  ores  ;  and  have  therefore  been  cotifidered  by  fe- 
veral  mineralogifts  as  matrixes  in  which  metals  are 
formed.  One  of  thefe  ftones  is  a  kind  of  cry  dal,  ge¬ 
nerally  white,  milky,  and  femi-opaque,  ltriking  fire 
with  Heel,  and  of  the  clafs  of  verifiable  earths.  It  is 
called  Quartz. 

The  other  ftone  is  lefs  hard,  which  does  not  itnke 
lire  with  fteel,  and  is  fometimes  milky  like  quartz  •, 
fometimes  tranfparent  and  of  different  colours,  con¬ 
fiding  of  rhomboidal  crydals,  which  are  compofed  of 
plates  and  faces.  This  done  becomes  more  loft  and 
friable  by  being  expofed  to  fire.  It  is  called  /par.  Spar 
is  more  like  to  gypfeous  ftones  than  to  any  other,  but 
it  differs  from  gypfeous  dones  in  podefling  a  much, 
greater  denfity.  Some  fpars  are  fo  heavy,  that  they 
exceed  in  this  refpedt  all  other  dones.  See  Spar. 

Thefe  earthy  and  dony  fubdances  form  the  matrix  of 
the  ore. 

Ores  are  natural  compounds,  containing  metals  al¬ 
layed  with  different  fubdances. 

Excepting  gold,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  each 
of  the  other  metals  found  in  fome  places  fo  pure  as  to 
poffefs  all  their  chara&eriftic  properties,  nature  exhi¬ 
bits  to  us  metals  and  femimetals  differently  allayed  not 
only  with  each  other,  but  alfo  with  feveral  heteroge¬ 
neous  fubdances,  which  fo  alter  and  difguife  their  qua¬ 
lities,  that  in  this  date  they  cannot  fervefor  any  of  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  are  proper  when  they  are  dif¬ 
fidently  pure. 

Ores  confid,  I.  Of  metallic  fubdances  calcined;  or, 

2.  Of  thefe  fubdances  combined  with  other  matters, 
with  which  they  are  faid  to  be  mineralifed. 

Calcined  metallic  fubdances,  or  calciform  ores ,  are 
metallic  fubdances  deprived  of  phlogifton,  and  in  the 
date  of  a  calx  or  metallic  earth.  .  Such  are  all  ferru¬ 
ginous  ochres,  which  are  calces  of  iron. 

Mineralifed  ores ,  are,  i.  Simple ,  containing  only  one 
metallic  fubdance:  or,  2  .Compound,  containing  two  or 
more  metallic  fubdances. 

Of  the  dmple,  and  alfo  of  the  compound  ores,  four 
kinds  may  be  didinguifhed. 

1.  Ores  confiding  of  metallic  fubdances  mineralifed 
by  fulphur.  Such  is  the  lead-ore  called  galena ,  com¬ 
pofed  of  lead  and  fulphur. 

2.  Ores  confiding  of  metallic  fubdances  mineralifed 

By  arfenic .  Such  is  the  white  pyrites ,  containing  iron 

and  arfenic.  . 

3.  Ores  confiding  of  metallic  fubdances  mmeraliled 
ly  fulphur  and  by  arfenic .  Such  is  the  red  fiber -ore, 
containing  filver,  arfenic,  and  fulphur.. 

4.  Ores  confiding  of  metallic  fubdances  mineralifed 

by  faline  matters .  Such  are  the  native  vitriols .  Such 
alfo  is  probably  the  corneous  filver-ore ,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Crondedt’s  opinion,  is  a  luna  cornea,  or  di¬ 
ver  combined  with  marine  acid.  Of  this  kind  of  ores, 
or  native  metallic  falts,  is  perhaps  the  Jedative  fait  of 
borax,  which  from  Mr  Cadet's  experiments,  publilhed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  year 
1766,  is  conjeaured  to  be  copper  combined  with  ma¬ 
rine  acid,  and  which  has  been  faid  to  be  found  native. 
To  this  clafs  alfo  may  be  referred  the  fiber  mineralifed 
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by  an  alkaline  fubflance ,  which  Mr  Von  Judi  pretends  to  01  Mm&» 
have  difeovered.  ai,c* 

Henckel,  and  after  him  Cramer,  and  the  author  of  _J_V 
the  Diaionary  of  Chemidry,  pretend,  that  in  minera¬ 
lifed  ores,  befldes  the  above  mentioned  metallic  and 
mineralidng  fubdances,  are  alfo  contained  a  metallic 
and  an  unmetallic  earth.  But  Wallerius  affirms,  that 
the  exidence  of  fuch  earths  cannot  be  fhown,  and  that 
fulphur  is  incapable  of  didolving  unmetallic  earths,  and 
even  the  calces  of  all  metallic  fubdances,  excepting, 
thofe  of  lead,  bifmuth,  and  nickel. 

Metals  and  metalliferous  ores  are  found  iq  various 
places. 

I.  Under  water ;  in  beds  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  feas, 
and  chiefly  at  the  flexures  of  thefe  :  fuch  are  the  au¬ 
riferous  and  ferrugineous  fands,  „  grains  of  native  gold*, 
ochres,  and  fragments  of  ores  waihed  from  mines. 

II.  Diffolved  in  water ;  fuch  are  the  vitriolic  waters 
containing  iron,  copper,  or  zinc. 

III.  Upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Such  are  many, 
ochres  ;  metalliferous  dones,  fands,  and  clays  ;  and. 
lumps  of  ores.  Mr  Gmelin  fays,  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Alia  ores  are  alinod  always  found  upon  or 
near  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

IV.  Under  the  furface  of  the  earth .  When  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  colle&ed  in  one  place  is  condderable,  it  is 
called  a  mine . 

Subterranean  metals  and  ores  are  differently  difpo- 
fed  in  different  places. 

1.  Some  are  infixed  in  Jlones  and  earths,  forming  no¬ 
dules  or  fpots  diverfely.  coloured. 

2.  Some  are  equably  and  uniformly  d'ffufsd  through 
the  fubflance  of  earths  and  Jlones,  to  which  they  give  co¬ 
lour,  denlity,  and  other  properties.  Such  are  the 
greated  part  of  thofe  earths,  dones,  fands,  clays,  cry¬ 
dals,  flints,  gems,  and  fluors,  which  are  coloured. 

3.  Some  form  Jtrata  in  mountains.  Such  are  the 
Hates  containing  pyrites,  copper-ore,  lead-ore,  filvsr- 
ore,  or  blend.  Thefe  lie  in  the  fame  dire&ion  as  the 
drata  of  dones  betwixt  which  they  are  placed  ;  but 
they  differ  'from  the  ordinary  drata  in  this  circum- 
dance,  that  the  thicknefs  of  different  parts  of  the  fame 
metalliferous  dratum  is  often  very  various ;  whereas  tlte 
thicknefs  of  the  dony  drata  is  known  to  be  generally 
very  uniform. 

4.  Fragments  of  ores  are  frequently  found  accumu“ 
lated  in  certain  fubterranean  cavities,  in  fiffures  of 
mountains,  or  interpofed  betwixt  the  drata  of  the 
earth.  Thefe  are  loofe,  unconne&ed,  frequently  in¬ 
volved  in  clay,  and  not  accreted  to  the  contiguous 
rocks  or  drata  immediately,  nor  by  intervention  of 
fpar  or  of  quartz,  as  the  ores  found  in  veins  are. 

Tin  and  iron  mines  are  frequently  of  the  kind  here  de- 
feribed. 

5.  Large  entire  maffes  of  ores  are  fometimes  found 
in  the  dony  drata  of  mountains.  Thefe  are  improperly 
called  cumulated  veins ,  becaufe  their  length,  relatively 
to  their  breadth  and  depth,  is  not  condderable. 

6.  Some  indances  are  mentioned  of  entire  mountains 
confiding  of  ore.  Such  is  the  mountain  Taberg  in 
Smoland  ;  and  fuch  are  the  mountains  of  Kerunavara 
and  Luo  fa  vara  in  Lapland,  the  former  of  which  is 
1400  perches  long  and  100  perches  broad.  Thefe 
mountains  confid  of  iron-ore. 

7.  Ladly,  and  chiefly,  metals  and  ores  are  found  in 

oblong 
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Of  Pyrites,  oblong  tra&s,  forming  raoflcs  called  veins,  which  lie  m 
the  (tony  ftrata  compoiing  mountains.  See  the  article 
Mine. 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  Pyrites . 

Pyrite  is  a  mineral  refembling  the  true  ores  of  me- 
tals,  in  the  fubftances  of  which  it  is  compofed,  in  its 
colour  or  luftre,  in  its  great  weight,  and,  laftly,  in  the 
parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  is  found,  fince  it  almoft 
always  accompanies  ores.  It  is,  like  ores,  compofed 
of  metallic  fubitances,  mineralized  by  fulphur  or  by 
arfenic,  or  by  both  thefe  matters,  and  of  an  unmetal- 
lic  earth  intimately  united  with  its  other  principles. 

Notwithilanding  the  conformity  of  pyrites  with  ores 
properly  fo  called,  fome  chemifts  and  metallurgifts  di- 
ftinguilh  the  former  from  the  latter  minerals;  becaufe 
the  proportion  and  conne&ion  of  the  materials  compo- 
fing  the  pyrites  differ  much  from  thofe  of  ores.  Thus, 
although  fometimes  pyrites  contains  more  metal  than 
fome  ores,  yet  generally  it  contains  lefs  metal,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  mineralifing  fubftances',  fulphur  and 
arfenic,  and  particularly  of  unmetallic  earth.  The 
connexion  of  thefe  matters  is  alfo  much  flronger  in 
pyrites  than  in  ores,  and  they  are  accordingly  much 
harder;  fo  that  alinoft  every  pyrites  can  ftrike  fparks 
from  Heel. 

From  the  above  property  of  ftriking  fparks  from 
fteel,  they  have  been  called  py rites;  which  is  a  Greek 
word  fignifying  fre-Jlonc.  Pyrites  was  formerly  ufed 
for  fire-arms,  as  we  now  ufe  flints;  hence  it  was  called 
carabine-Jlone .  It  is  Hill  named  by  fome  marcafte.  Per¬ 
haps  no  other  kind  of  natural  body  has  received  fo 
many  names.  Perfons  curious  to  know  the  other  names 
lefs  ufed  than  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  may  find  them 
in  HenckeVs  Pyritologia.  We  think,  with  that  cele¬ 
brated  chemift,  that  the  fubjedl  has  been  perplexed  by 
this  multiplicity  of  names;  for  before  his  great  and 
excellent  work,  the  notions  concerning  pyrites  were 
very  confufed  and  inaccurate. 

Pyrite  differs  alfo  from  ores  by  its  forms  and  pofi- 
tions  in  the  earth-  Although  pyritous  metals  generally 
precede,  accompany,  and  follow  veins  of  ores;  they  do 
not,  properly  {peaking,  themfelves  form  the  oblong 
and  continued  mafies  called  veins,  as  ores  do;  but  they 
form  maffes  fometimes  greater  and  fometimes  fmaller, 
but  always  diftiiuft  from  each  other.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  them  are  often  found  unaccompanied  by  ores. 
They  are  formed  in  clays,  chalk,  marks,  marbles,  pla- 
fters,  alabafters,  flates,  fpars,  quartz,  granites,  crystals, 
in  a  word,  in  all  earths  and  ftones.  Many  of  them  are 
alfo  found  in  pit- coals  and  other  bituminous  matters. 

Pyrites  is  alfo  diflinguifhable  from  ores  by  its  luftre 
and  figure;  which  is  almoft  always  regular  and  uniform, 
externally  or  internally,  or  both.  Some  ores  indeed, 
like  thofe  of  lead,  many  ores  of  filver,  and  fome  others, 
have  regular  forms,  and  are  in  fome  manner  cryftal- 
lized;  but  this  regularity  of  form  is  not  fo  univerfal 
and  fo  confpieuous  in  ores  as  in  pyrites.  The  luflre 
of  pyrites  feems  to  be  caufed  by  its  hardnefs,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  form  by  the  quantity  of  mineralifing 
fubftances  which  it  contains. 

By  all  thefe  marks  we  may  eafily,  and  without  ana- 
lyfis,  diftfnguifti  pyrites  from  true  ores.  When  we  fee 
mineral  that  is  heavy,  poffefled  of  metallic  luftre,  and 
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of  any  regular  form,  the  mafs  of  which  appear*  evi-  Of  Pyrites.- 
dently  to  be  entire,  that  is,  not  to  have  been  a  frag-  ' 
ment  of  another  mafs,  and  which  is  fo  hard  as  to  be 
capable  of  ftriking  fparks  from  fled,  we  may  be  allu¬ 
red  that  fuch  a  mineral  is  a  pyrites,  and  not  an  ore. 

The  clafs  of  pyrites  is  very  numerous,  various,  and 
extenfive.  They  differ  one  from  another  in.  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  their  component  parts,  in  their 
forms,  and  in  their  colours.  The  forms  of  thefe  mi¬ 
nerals  are  exceedingly  various.  No  folid,  regular  or. 
irregular,  can  eafily  be  conceived,  that  is  not  perfedlly 
imitated  by  fome  kind  of  pyrites.  They  are  fpheri- 
cal,  oval,  cylindrical,  pyramidal,  prifmatical,  cubic  ; 
they  are  folids  with  5,  6,  7,  S,  9,  10,  &c.  fides.  The 
furface  of  fome  is  angular,  and  confifts  of  many  bafe& 
of  fmall  pyramids;  while  their  fubilance  is  compofed 
of  thefe  pyramids,  the  points  of  which  all  unite  in  the. 
centre  of  the  mafs, 

Pyritous  minerals  differ  alfo  in  their  component  fub¬ 
ftances.  Some  of  them  are  called  fulphur eous,  martial , 
cupi  ecus,  arfctncal ,  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  fubftances 
predominate.  We  muff  obferve  with  Henckel,  whofe. 
authority  is  very  great  in  this  fubjedl,  that  in  general 
all  pyrites  are  martial ;  as  ferruginous  earth  is  the  ef~ 
fential  and  fundamental  part  of  every  pyrites  This 
earth  is  united  with  an  unmetallic  earth,,  with  fulphur. 
or  arfenic,  or  with  both  liefe  matters  ;  in  which  cafe,, 
the  fulphur  always  predominates  over  the  arfenic,  as- 
Henckel  obferves.  He  confiders  thefe  as  the  only  ef- 
fential  principles  of  pyrites  ;  and  believes  that  all  the 
other  matters,  metallic  or  unmetallic,  which  are  found, 
in  it,  are  only  accidental  ; .  among  ft  which  he  even  in- 
cludet  copper,  although  fo  much  of  it  exifts  in  fome; 
kinds  of  pyrites,  that  thefe  are  tre.-ted  as  ores  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  fometimes  contain  even  yelb.  of  copper  each 
quintal.  Many  other  metals,  even  gold  and  filver,  are- 
iometimes  combined  in  pyrites;  but  thefe  are  lefs  fre¬ 
quent,  and  the  precious. metals  always  in  very  fmall 
quantities;  they  are  therefore  juftly  to  be  confidered  as 
accidental  to  pyrites.  The  different  fubftances  compo- 
fing  pyiites  fenlibly  affedl  its  colours.  Henckel  di- 
ftiiiguifhcs  them  in  general  into  three  colours,  white?- 
yellowilh,  or  a  pale  yellow,  and  yellow.  He  informs 
us,  that  thefe  three  colours  are  often  fo  blended  one 
with  another,  that  they  cannot  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
unlefs  when  compared  together. 

The  white  pyrites  contain  moft  arfenic,  and  are  ii- 
milar  to  cobalt  and  other  minerals-  abounding  in-  arfe¬ 
nic.  The  Germans  call  them  mifpickle,  or  mifpilt.  Iron 
and  arfenic  form  the  greateft  part  of  this  pyrites.  As 
arfenic  has  the  property  of  whitening  copper  ;  fome. 
pyntous  minerals  almoft  white,  like  that  of  Chemnitz* 
in  Miinia,  are  found  to  contain  4.0  pounds  of  copper* 
per  quintal,  and  which  are  fo  much  whitened  by  the^ 
aifenic,  that  they  are  very  like  white  pyrites.  But- 
Henckel  obferves,  that  thefe  pyritous  matters  are  very 
rare,  and  are  never  fo  white  as  the  true,  white  pyrites?, 
which  is  only  ferruginous  and  arfenieaL 

Yellowifli  pyrites  is  chiefly  compofed  of  fulphur  and¬ 
iron.  Very  little  copper  and  arfenic  are  mixed  with 
any  pyrites  of  this  colour,  and  moft  of  them  contain, 
none  of  thefe  two  metallic  fubftances.  This  is  the  moft. 
common  kind  of  pyrites  :  it  is  to  be  found  almoft  every¬ 
where.  its  forms  are  chiefly  round,  fpherical,  oval,, 
flattened,  cylindrical ;  and  it  is  compofed  internally  of 

jieediea 
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‘Of  Pyrites,  needles  or  radii,  which  unite  in  the  centre,  or  in  the 
*■  ‘  v  axis  of  the  folid. 

Yellow  pyrites  receives  its  colour  from  the  copper 
and  fulphur  which  enter  into  its  compofition.  Its  co¬ 
lour,  however,  is  inclined  to  a  green  ;  but  is  fufficiently 
yellow  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  two  kinds  of 
py  rites,  particularly  when  they  are  compared  together. 
To  make  this  comparifon  well,  the  pyrites  mud  be 
broken,  and  the  internal  furfaces  mult  be  placed  near 
each  other.  The  reafon  of  this  precaution  is,  that  the 
colour  of  minerals  is  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air. 

Perfons  accu domed  to  thefe  minerals  can  eafily  di- 
flinguifh  them.  The  chief  difficulty  is,  to  diftinguifh 
white  pyrites  from  cobalt  and  other  minerals  ;  which 
alfo  contain  fome  copper  and  much  arfenic. 

Hence  then  we  fee,  that  arfenic  is  the  caufe  of  white  - 
nefs  in  pyrites,  and  is  contained  in  every  pyrites  of 
that  colour  ;  tuat  copper  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
yellow  colour  of  pyrites  ;  and  that  every  pyrites  which 
is  evidently  yellow  contains  copper ;  that  fulphur  and 
iron  produce  a  pale-yellow  colour,  which  is  alfo  pro¬ 
duced  by  copper  and  arfenic  ;  hence  fome  difficulty 
may  arife  in  diftinguifhing  pyrites  by  its  colours.  We 
may  alfo  obferve,  that  fulphur  and  arfenic,  without  any 
other  fubftance,  form  a  yellow  compound,  as  we  fee 
from  the  example  of  orpiment  or  yellow  arfenic.  Thus, 
although  the  colours  of  the  pyrites  enable  us  to  diitin¬ 
guifh  its  different  kinds,  and  to  know  their  nature  at 
firft  fight,  particularly  when  we  have  been  accuftomed 
to  obferve  them  ;  yet  we  cannot  be  entirely  certain 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  thefe  minerals,  and  even 
of  all  minerals  in  general;  that  is,  to  know  piecifely 
the  kinds  and  proportions  of  their  component  fub- 
ftances,  but  by  chemical  analyiis  and  decompofition. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  matters  which  com* 
pofe  pyrites,  it  alfo  contains  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  unmetallic  earth  ;  that  is,  an  earth  which  cannot 
by  any  procefs  be  reduced  to  metal.  Henckcl,  Cra¬ 
mer,  and  all  thofe  who  have  examined  this  matter, 
mention  this  earth,  and  prove  its  exiflence. 

We  ought  to  cbferve,  that  this  earth  is  combined 
with  the  other  principles  of  the  pyrites,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  interpofed  betwixt  its  parts.  It  mult  therefore  be 
diftingiiifhed  from  other  earthy  and  ftony  matters  mix¬ 
ed  accidentally  with  pyrites,  and  which  do  not  make 
a  part  of  the  pyrites,  fince  they  may  be  feparated  by 
mechanical  means,  and  without  decompofing  that  mi¬ 
neral  :  but  the  earth  of  which  we  now  treat  is  inti¬ 
mately  united  with  the  other  conftitnent  parts  of  the 
pyrites,  is  even  a  conilituent  part  of  pyrites,  and  ef- 
fential  to  the  exiflence  of  this  mineral,  and  cannot  be 
feparated  but  by  a  total  decompofition  of  it. 

According  to  Henckel,  this  unmetallic  earth  a- 
bounds  much  in  the  white  pyrites,  fiwce  he  found 
from  the  analyfes  which  he  made,  that  the  iron,  which 
is  the  only  metal  exifting  in  thefe  pyrites,  is  only  about 
part  of  the  fixed  fubftance  that  remains  after  the 
arfenic  has  been  expelled  by  torrefa&ion  or  fublima- 

tion.  ... 

A  much  larger  quantity  of  iron  is  in  the  pale-yel¬ 
low  pyrites,  according  to  Henckel.  1  he  proportion 
-of  iron  is  generally  about  12  pounds  to  a  quintal 
of  pyrites,  and  fometimes  50  or  60  pounds  ;  this  is 
therefore  called  martial  pyrites*  It  contains  about 
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one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  fulphur,  and  the  reft  is  Of  Pyrites, 
unmetallic  earth.  c— — y~> 

The  quantity  of  unmetallic  earth  contained  in  the 
yellow  or  cupreous  pyrites,  which  are  alfo  martial, 
fince,  as  we  have  obferved,  iron  is  an  effential  part  of 
every  pyrites,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  They' 
probably  contain  fome  of  that  earth,  though  perhaps 
lefs  of  it  than  the  others. 

The  nature  of  this  unmetallic  earth  of  pyrites  has 
not  been  well  examined.  Henckel  thinks  that,  it  is  an 
earth  difpofed  already  by  nature  to  metallifation,  but 
not  fufficiently  elaborated  to  be  conftdered  as  a  metal¬ 
lic  earth.  This  opinion  is  not  improbable  ;  but  as 
alum  may  be  obtained  from  many  pyrites,  may  we  not 
fufpedt  that  this  unmetallic  earth  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  bafts  of  alum  or  argillaceous  earth  ?  Perhaps  alfo 
this  earth  is  different  in  different  kinds  of  pyrites. 

The  fubjedl  deferves  to  be  well  examined. 

Although  pyrites  arc  not  fo  valuable  as  true  ores, 
becaufe  in  general  it  contains  lefs  metal,  and  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  little  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  becaufe  its 
metallic  contents  are  fo  difficult  to  be  extra  died,  that, 
excepting  cupreous  pyrites,  which  is  called pyritous  cop - 
per  ore ,  it  is  not  worked  for  the  fake  of  the  contain¬ 
ed  metal ;  yet  it  is  applied  to  other  purpofes,  and  fur- 
nifties  us  with  many  ufeful  fubftances  ;  for  from  it  we 
obtain  all  our  g*een  and  blue  vitriols,  much  fulphur, 
arfenic,  and  orpiment.  See  the  principal  proccffes  by 
which  thefe  fubjlances  are  extracted  from  pyrites ,  under  the 
fedlion  Smelting  of  Ores. 

As  all  pyrites  contain  iron,  and  moil  of  them  con¬ 
tain  alfo  fulphur;  as  the  pyrites  moll  frequently  found^ 
contains  only  thefe  two  iubftances  with  the  unme¬ 
tallic  eaith  ;  and  as  iron  and  fulphur  have  a  lingular 
adlion  upon  each  other  when  they  are  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  moiftened ;  hence  many  kinds  of  pyrites, 
particularly  thofe  which  contain  only  the  principles 
now  mentioned,  fuftain  a  ftngular  alteration,  and  even 
a  total  decompofition,  when  expofed  during  a  certain 
time  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  water.  The 
moiilure  gradually  penetrates  them,  divides  and  atte¬ 
nuates  their  parts ;  the  acid  of  the  fulphur  particularly 
attacks  the  martial  earth,  and  alfo  the  unmetallic  earth; 
its  infiammable  principle  i>  feparated  from  it,  and  is 
diffipated.  While  theie  alterations  happen,  the  py¬ 
rites  changes  its  nature.  The  acid  of  the  fulphur 
which  is  decompofed,  forms  with  the  fixed  principles 
of  the  pyrites,  vitriolic,  aluminous,  and  felenitic  falts  ; 
fo  that  a  pyrites,  which  was  once  a  ftiining,  compadl, 
very  hard  mineral,  becomes  in  a  certain  time  a  greyifh, 
faline,  powdery  mafs,  the  tafte  of  which  is  faline,  au- 
ftere,  and  ftyptic. 

Lallly,  if  this  mafs  be  lixiviated  with  water,  cryftals 
of  vitriol,  and  fometimes  of  alum,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  pyrites  employed,  may  be  obtained  by  eva¬ 
poration  and  cryftallization. 

This  alteration  and  fpontaneous  decompofition  o£ 
pyrites,  is  called  efjlorefctnce  and  vitriolization  ;  becaufe 
the  pyrites  become  covered  with  a  faline  powder,  and 
becaufe  vitriol  is  always  foimed.  This  vitriolization  is 
more  or  lefs  quickly  accomplifhed  in  pyrites  according 
to  its  nature.  It  is  a  kind  of  fermentation  excited  by 
moifture  amongfl  the  conflituent  parts  of  thefe  mine¬ 
rals  ;  and  it  is  fo  violent  in  thofe  which  are  molt  dif¬ 
pofed 
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Of  Pyrites,  pofect  to  it,  that  is,  in  the  pale  yellow  pyrites,  which 
— v“  contain  chiefly  fulphur  and  iron,  that  when  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  is  confiderable,  not  only  a  fulphureous  va¬ 
pour  and  heat  may  be  perceived,  butalfo  the  whole 
kindles  and  burns  intenfely.  The  fame  phenomena  are 
obfervable,  and  the  fame  refults  are  formed,  by  mixing 
well  together,  and  moiftening  a  large  quantity  of  fi¬ 
lings  of  iron  and  powdered  fulphur  ;  which  experiment 
Lemeri  has  made,  to  explain  the  caufes  of  fubterranean 
fires  and  volcanoes 

We  cannot  doubt  that,  as  the  earth  contains  very 
larre  maffes  of  pyrites  of  this  kind,  they  mufl  undergo 
the^fame  changes  when  air  and  moiilure  penetrate  the 
cavities  containing  them  ;  and  the  heft  natural  philofo- 
phers  agree,  that  very  probably  this  furpriiiiig  decom- 
pofitionof  pyrites  is  the  caufe  of  fubterranean  fires,  of 
volcanoes,  and  of  mineral  waters,  vitriolic,  aluminous, 
fulphureous,  hot  and  cold. 

No  other  p\ .  ites  is  fubjed  to  this  fpontaneous  de- 
compofition  when  expofed  to  humid  air,  but  that  which 
is  both  martial  and  fulphureous;  that  is,  the  pale- 
yellow  pyrites.  The  arfenical  pyrites  or  that  which 
contains  little  or  no  fulphur,  is  not  changed  by  expo- 
fure  to  air.  This  latter  kind  is  harder,  heavier,  and 
more  compact,  than  the  former.  The  pyrites  which  is 
angular  and  regularly  fhaped,  is  chiefly  of  this  kind. 
Mr  Wallerius,  in  his  Mineralogy,  propofes  to  diflin- 
guifh  this  kind  of  pyrites  by  the  name  of  marcajite. 
When  cut,  it  may  be  polifhed  fo  well  as  to  give  a  lnftre 
almoft  equal  to  that  of  diamonds,  but  without  refrac¬ 
ting  or  decompofing  the  light ;  for  it  is  perfedlly  opaque. 
It  has  been  employed  fome  years  pail  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  toys,  as  of  buckles,  necklaces,  &c.  and  is  call¬ 
ed  in  commerce  marcafite. 

We  cannot,  however,  concur  with  Mr  Macquer 
(from  whom  the  above  is  taken),  in  thinking  that 
there  is  fufficient  reafon  for  confidering  the  minerals 
called  pyrites ,  as  a  diftind  clafs  of  fitbftances  from  ores. 
They  have  indeed  no  mark  by  which  they  can  certa'n- 
ly  and  conftantly  be  diftinguifhed  from  thefe.  The 
hardnefs  or  property  of  linking  ignited  fparks  from 
fteel  is  not  common  to  all  theTubftances  generally  call¬ 
ed  pyrites  ;  for  we  find  fome  of  thefe  enumerated  by 
mineralogifts  which  have  not  that  property  Wallerius 
even  mentions  a  pyrites  which  contains  no  iron,  altho’ 
that  metal  is  thought  by  Henckel  to  be  effential  to  py¬ 
rites.  The  diflimSlion  of  pyrites  from  ores  has  been 
chiefly  introduced  by  miners  *  becaufe  the  greateftpart 
of  the  former  minerals  contain  fo  little  metal,  and  fo 
much  of  the  mineraiifing  fubftances,  fulphur,  or  arfe- 
nic,  that  they  are  feldom  fmelted.  Neverthelefs,  fome 
kinds  of  pyrites  are  found  which  contain  fo  much  cop¬ 
per,  that  they  are  fmelted  with  great  profit.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  fome  later  mineralogifts  confider  the  cupreous 
yellow  pyrites  as  an  ore  of  Copper,*  the  pale-yellow 
martial  pyrites  as  an  ore  of  iron;  and  the  white  arfe- 
nical  pyrites  as  an  ore  of  arfenic.  See  Ores  of  Copper , 
Iron,  and  of  Arfenic,  below. 

Sect.  IV.  Effaying  of  Ores  in  general . 

Essays  are  chemical  operations  made  in  fmall,  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  metal  or  other  matter  which 
fo  contained  in  minerals ;  or  to  difeover  the  value  or 
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purity  of  any  mafs  of  gold  or  filver.  The  former  kind  Efliy  ng  of 
is  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  fe&ion;  the  latter  is  treat- 
ed  under  the  word  Essays,  in  the  order  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet. 

Before  effays  of  ores  can  be  well  made,  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  feveral  metallic  mine¬ 
rals  ought  to  be  attained.  Each  metal  has  its  proper 
and  improper  ores,  which  have  peculiar  chara&ers  and 
appearances :  hence  perfons  accuftomed  to  fee  them, 
know  pretty  nearly  by  the  appearance,  weight,  and 
other  obvious  qualities,  what  metal  is  contained  in  a 
mineral. '  A  good  effayer  ought  to  be  very  intelligent 
in  this  matter,  that  he  may  at  once  know  what  the 
proper  operations  are  which  are  requifite  to  the  eiTay 
of  any  given  mineral. 

As  metals  are  very  unequally  dlftvibuted  in  their 
ores,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  make  falfe  and  deceitful  ef* 
fays,  if  we  did  not  ufe  all  p^ffible  precautions  that  the 
proportionable  quantity  of  metal  produced  by  an  effay 
(hall  be  nearly  the  medium  contained  in  the  whole 
ore.  This  is  effected  by  taking  pieces  of  the  mi¬ 
neral  from  the  feveral  veins  of  the  mine  if  there  be 
feveral,  or  from  different  places  of  the  fame  vein. 

All  thefe  minerals  are  to  be  fhaken  together  with 
tlieir  matrixes  The  whole  is  to  be  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  convenient  quantity  of  this  mixture  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  effay.  This  is  called  the  lotting 
of  the  ore. 

As  effays,  particularly  the  firft,  are  generally  made 
in  fmall,  effayers  have  very  fmall  weights  correfponding 
to  the  weights  uftd  in  the  great  ;  that  is,  to  the  quin¬ 
tal  or  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  pounds,  ounces, 
drams,  &c.  The  effay  quintal  and  its  fubdivifions 
vary  according  to  the  difference  of  weights  iri  diffe¬ 
rent  countries ;  and  this  occafions  fome  confufion 
when  thefe  weights  are  to  be  adjufted  to  each  other. 

Tables  of  thefe  weights  are  found  in  treatifes  of  ef- 
faying ;  and  particularly  in  that  written  by  Schlut- 
ter,  and  tranflated  and  rendered  more  complete  by* 

Hellot,  which  contains  all  the  details  neceffary  for 
the  fubjedl. 

The  cuftom  is  to  take,  for  the  effay  quintal,  a  real 
weight  of  a  gros,  or  dram,  which  in  France  is  equal 
to  72  grains  ;  but  as  the  whole  dram  reprefents  xoo 
pounds,  each  grain  reprefents  a  pound  and  a  fraction 
of  a  pound ;  and  hence  fome  difficulty  and  confufion 
arife  in  making  the  fubdivifions.  A  better  method  is 
that  of  Mr  Hellot,  which  is  to  make  the  fi&itious  or 
effay  quintal  equal  to  100  real  grains,  and  then  each 
grain  reprefents  a  real  pound.  This  effay  quintal  is 
fufficiently  exa6l  for  ores  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  iron, 
antimony,  bifmuth,  and  mercury.  But  for  ores  of  fil¬ 
ver  and  gold,  another  reprefentation  is  convenient  :  for 
thefe  metals,  as  Mr  Hellot  fays,  arc  generally  in  fo 
fmall  quantity,  that  the  button  or  fmall  piece  of  metal 
obtained  in  the  effay  could  not  be  accurately  weighed 
if  ico  real  grains  were  made  to  reprefent  a  quintal ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  feparating  the  gold  from  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  would  be  ftill  greater.  Thefe  motives  have 
induced  Mr  Hellot  to  ufe  for  thefe  ores  a  fidlitious 
quintal  16  times  bigger  ;  that  is,  equal  to  1600  real 
grains,  which  reprefent  i6®o  ounces  ;  that  is,  100  lb. 
or  quintal.  The  ounce  being  reprefented  by  a  grain,, 
its  feveral  fubdivifions  mufl  be  reprefented  by  fractions 
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of  of  a  grain.  Thu®  12  grains  of  the  fi&itious  quintal 
±  Q^es>  correfpond  with  ^  of  a  real  grain  (b)  ;  and  this  latter 
T^e  quantity  may  be  accurately  weighed  in  e flay -balances  : 
pounds,  of  which  when  well  made  are  fenfible  to  a  much  lefs 
which  ioo  weight.  See  (Effay)* Balance. 

are  here  When  a  quintal  of  an  ore  to  be  effayed  has  been 
t0  wc*gk€<h  and  lotted,  as  we  deferibed  above,  it  is  to 
quintal,  are  roailed  in  a  tell  under  a  muffle.  It  is  to  be  wafhed, 
called  Paris  if  neceflary  ;  and,  in  fhort,  the  fame  operations  are  to 
pounds ^  c  ue  be  made  in  fmall  which  are  ufually  done  in  great.  Ad- 
of  which  ditions  alfo  are  to  be  made,  and  in  proper  proportions, 

1 26  Troy  r*ccor(hng  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ore.  The  fluxes 
grains.  generally  mixed  with  the  elfays  in  ore  are  three,  four, 
-or  five  parts  of  black  flux;  one,  two,  or  three  parts  of 
calcined  borax  ;  and  one  half  of  that  quantity  of  de¬ 
crepitated  common  fait.  The  more  refra&ory  the  ore 
•is,  the  more  neceflary  is  the  addition  of  thefe  flaxes: 
then  the  whole  mixture  is  to  be  fufed  either  in  a  forge 
or  in  a  melting  or  effay  furnace. 

To  make  eflays  well,  all  poflible  attention  and  ac¬ 
curacy  are  to  be  employed.  This  object  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to  ;  for  the  lead  inaccuracy  in  weigh¬ 
ing,  or  lofs  of  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  matter,  might 
caufe  errors,  fo  much  greater  as  the  difproportion  be¬ 
twixt  the  weights  employed  and  thofe  reprefented  is 
greater.  The  mod  minute  accuracy  therefore  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  in  thefe  operations.  For  iudance,  the  eflay- 
balances  ought  to  be  fmall,  and  exceedingly  jud.  The 
ore  ought  not  to  be  weighed  till  it  has  been  reduced 
to  grofs  powder  fit  for  roading  ;  becaufe  fome  pf  it  is 
always  lod  in  this  pulverization.  When  the  ore  is 
roaded,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  an  inverted  ted  ; 
becaufe  mod  ores  are  apt  to  crackle  and  difperfe  when 
brd  heated.  To  make  the  fufion  good  and  complete, 
the  precife  degree  of  fire  which  is  requifite  ought  to 
be  employed ;  and  when  it  is  finifhed,  the  crucible  ought 
to  be  druck  two  or  three  times  with  fome  indrument, 
to  facilitate  the  difengagement  of  the  parts  of  the  re- 
gulus  from  the  fcoria,  and  to  occafion  their  defeent  and 
union  into  one  button  of  metal.  The  crucible  ought 
not  to  be  broken,  nor  its  contents  examined,  till  it  is 
p  erfeClly  cold. 

Upon  breaking  the  crucible,  we  may  know  that  the 
fufion  has  been  good,  if  the  fcoria  be  neat,  compad, 
and  equal  ;  if  it  has  not  overflowed  or  penetrated  the 
crucible  ;  if  it  contain  no  metallic  grains  ;  and  if  its 
furface  be  fmooth,  and  hollowed  in  the  middle.  ^  The 
regulus  or  button  ought  to  be  well  colleded,  without 
holes  or  bubbles,  and  to  have  a  neat  convex  furface ;  it 
is  then  to  be  feparated  from  the  fcoria,  well  feraped 
and  cleaned ;  and,  ladly,  is  to  be  weighed.  If  the  ope- 
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ration  has  been  well  made,  its  weight  (hows  the  quan-  Eflaylng  of 
tity  of  metal  which  every  real  quintal  of  ore  will  yield  °res* 
in  the  great.  If  the  perfed  fuccefs  of  this  effay  be  in  any 
refped  doubtful,  it  ought  to  be  repeated  ;  but  the  befl 
method  at  all  times  is,  to  make  feveral  eflays  of  the 
fame  ore.  Some  fmall  differences  are  always  found, 
however  well  the  eflays  may  have  been  made.  By  ta¬ 
king  the  medium  of  the  refults  of  the  feveral  opera¬ 
tions,  we  may  approach  as  nearly  as  poflible  the  true 
produd  of  the  ore. 

Laftly,  as  mines  are  not  worked,  nor  founderies 
eflablifhed  (which  cannot  be  done  without  confider- 
able  expence),  till  the  ore  has  been  effayed,  10  or  12 
real  pounds  of  the  ore  ought  to  be  previoufly  effayed; 
and  eflayers  ought  to  be  furnifhed  with  neceflary  fur¬ 
naces  and  inilruments  for  thefe  larger  eflays. 

In  Part  II.  to  the  feveral  articles  of  the  ores  of  me¬ 
tals,  we  (hall  add  the  mod  approved  methods  of  eflay- 
ing  thefe  ores.  We  fhall  here  only  further  obferve  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  methods  commonly  pradifed  for  effay  ing 
ores  of  imperfect  metals,  and  femimetals  efpecially,  are 
infnfficient  to  procure  the  whole  quantity  of  metal  con¬ 
tained  in  ores,  or  even  fo  much  as  is  obtained  in  the 
fmelting  of  large  quantities  of  ores;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  refult  of  eflays  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the 
precife  quantity  contained  in  an  ore,  but  generally 
only  as  an  inaccurate  approximation  to  that  quan¬ 
tity.  M.  Gellert  aferibes  one  caufe  of  the  want  of 
fuccefs  of  thefe  operations  to  the  alkaline  falts  em¬ 
ployed  as  fluxes  to  the  ores,  by  which  mod  metal¬ 
lic  calces  are  partially  foluble,  but  more  efpecially 
fo  when  any  of  the  fulphur  of  the  ore  remains ; 
which,  by  uniting  with  thefe  falts,  forms  a  hepar 
of  fulphur  which  is  the  mod  powerful  of  all  fol- 
vents.  He  propofes  therefore  to  omit  the  black 
flux,  and  other  alkaline  falts,  and  to  add  nothing 
to  the  ore  but  powder  of  charcoal  and  fome  fufible 
glafs.  This  method,  he  fays,  he  learned  from  Mr 
Cramer,  and  has  himfelf  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  in  the 
eflays  of  iron  and  copper :  but  finding  that  other  im¬ 
perfect  metallic  fubdances  could  not  fudain  the  heat 
neceflary  to  effed  the  fufion  and  vitrification  of  the  uu- 
metallic  parts  of  the  ore  without  being  partly  diflipa- 
ted,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  add  in  the  eflays  of  thefe 
latter  metallic  matters  fome  borax,  by  which  the  fu- 
fion  might  be  completed  with  lefs  heat.  As  we  confi- 
der  this  as  a  conflderable  improvement  in  the  art  of  ef- 
faying  ores,  we  fliall,  to  the  articles  of  the  feveral 
ores,  add  not  only  the  procefles  commonly  preferibed, 
but  all  thofe  of  Mr  Gellert,  according  to  die  method 
here  mentioned. 


PART  II. 


Containing  a  fummavy  Defcription  of  the  principal  Ores  of  ^ach  Metal,  and  the 

Methods  of  Effaying  them. 


Sect.  I.  Ores  of  Gold. 

§  1.  f3  Coperly  fpeaking,  no  ores  of  goldexid; 

JL  for  as  this  metal  cannot  be  allayed  with  ar~ 
fenic,  nor  with  fulphur,  it  is  never  found  diredly  mi- 
N°  2 li¬ 


ner  all  fed  by  thefe  fubdances,  as  the  other  metals  are. 
In  the  fecond  place,  if  it  be  mineralifed  indiredly  by 
the  union  it  contrads  with  other  metals  naturally 
combined  with  fulphur  and  arfenic,  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  of  it  only  is  found  in  thefe  ores,  that 

they 
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Ores  of  they  fcarcely  even  deferve  the  name  of  improper  ores 

of  gold 

Hence  gold  is  found  either  in  its  natural  Hate,  of 
a  certain  degree  of  purity,  poffeffed  of  all  its  pro¬ 
perties  ;  or  engaged  with  fome  other  metals  in  certain 
minerals. 

The  gold  which  i3  found  alone  is  called  native  or 
virgin  gold .  This  is  generally  incrufted,  and  fixed  in 
different  kinds  of  (tones,  principally  in  flints  and  quartz 
Mr  Cramer  fays,  that  the  yellow  brilliant  fpots  of  the 
blue  (tone  called  lapis  lazuli ,  are  native  gold  ;  but 
thefe  are  very  fmall. 

Gold  is  alfo  found  in  fat  and  muddy  earths  ;  and 
Mr  Cramer  affirms,  that  fcarcely  any  fand  can  be 
found  which  does  not  contain  gold ;  but  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  quantity  is 
too  fmall  to  compenfate  for  the  expence  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it. 

Laftly,  the  largefl:  quantity  of  native  gojd  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fands  of  fome  rivers.  It  is  chiefly  colle&ed 
in  hollows  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  rivers,  and  at  their 
feveral  bendings.  The  gold  is  colleded  in  thele  places 
by  a  natural  operation,  fimilar  to  that  of  waffling 
of  ores. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  gold  is  in  the  fands  of 
feveral  rivers  in  France ;  fo  that  perfons  who  colled 
it  find  enough  to  compenfate  their  trouble.  Mr 
Reaumur,  in  a  memoir  that  he  gave  in  the  year  17 1 8 
concerning  the  rivers  of  France  which  contain  gold, 
enumerates  ten  of  them  ;  namely,  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  Doux,  the  Ceze,  and  the  Gardon  ;  the 
Arriege  ;  the  Garonne  ;  two  dreams  which  flow  into 
the  Arriege,  called  Ferriet  and  Benagues  ;  laftly, 
the  Salat,  the  fuurce  of  which  is  in  the  Pyrenean 
.mountains. 

The  Ceze  is  the  river  which  furnifties  the  largefl 
cpiaintity  of  gold  at  certain  times.  Mr  Reaumur  ob- 
ferves,  that  its  particles  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
Rhine  and  of  the  Rhone  ;  and  fays,  that  in  fome  days 
a  peafant  will  find  gold  to  the  value  of  a  pilbole,  and 
In  others  will  fcarcely  find  any. 

The  native  gold  found  in  rivers  or  elfewhere  is  ne¬ 
ver  perfedly  pure,  or  of  24  karats.  It  always  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  quantity  of  allay,  which  is  generally  fil- 
ver.  The  gold  of  the  French  rivers,  according  to 
Mr  Reaumur’s  trials,  was  found  to  be  from  18  to  22 
karats,  that  of  the  Ceze  being  the  loweft,  and  that  of 
the  Arriege  being  the  pureft. 

Although  gold,  however,  as  above  obferved  from 
Macquer,°cannot  be  diredly  diilolved  by  fulpluir,  yet 
it  probably  may  be  mineralifed  by  the  intervention  of 
other  metallic  matters.  Thus,  although  no  proper 
ore  of  gold  exifts,  yet  it  is  found  in  feveral  mineral 
fubftances,  in  which  it  is  always  accompanied,  as 
Cramer  affirms,  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  filver; 
to  which  latter  metal  that  author  attributes  its  mine- 
ralifed  ftate.  The  minerals  containing  gold  are  blend, 
cupreous  -and  arfenical  pyrites,  ore  of  antimony,  cin¬ 
nabar,  white  ore  of  arfenic,  vitreous  and  other  filver 
ores,  and  the  lead-ore  called  galena. 

Gold  is  more  frequently  imbedded  in  quartz  than 
in  any  other  matrix,  but  it  is  alfo  found  in  limeftone 
and  in  hornblend.  Gold  mines  are  in  general  very 
precarious,  as  they  do  not  form  regular  veins,  nor  is 
the  gold  uniformly  diflributed  through  a  matrix. 
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Richer  and  Cramer  think,  that  no  fand  is  entirely 
free  from  gold.  The  yellow,  red,  black,  and  violet- 
coloured  ferruginous  fands,  arc  faid  to  contain  molt 
gold.  Mr  Hellot  relates,  that  in  1  r  effays  of  one  kind 
of  fand,  from  a  quintal,  or  921,600  grains,  were  ob¬ 
tained  each  time  from  848  to  844  grains  of  noble 
metal,  exclufive  of  the  gold  which  remained  in  tho 
fcoria  ;  and  that  of  the  metal  thus  obtained  two  thirds  m 

were  gold,  and  the  remaining  third  was  filver.  Fie  * 
fays,  that  parcels  of  fand  taken  up  at  very  fmall 
di fiances  from  each  other  contained  very  unequal  pro¬ 
portions  of  gold. 

The  gold  found  in  fands  is  generally  lefs  pure  than 
that  which  is  imbedded  in  a  folid  matrix.  Reaumur 
fays,  that  a  piece  of  gold,  weighing  448  ounces, 
was  fhown  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  which 
was  found  upon  effay  to  have  different  finenefs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  mafs. 

$  2.  Ores  and  earths  containing  gold  may  be  effay ed 
by  the  methods  dire&ed  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from 
large  quantities  of  thefe  auriferous  matters,  (fee  Part 

III. ) :  or  they  may  in  general  be  effayed  by  being  fufed 
in  a  cupel  or  teft,  placed  under  the  muffle  of  an  effay- 
furnace,  or  in  a  crucible  placed  in  an  air  furnace,  with 
eight  or  ten  times  their  quantity  of  lead  if  they  be  eafiiy 
fufible,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  of  lead  if  they  be 
difficultly  fufible;  and  by  fcori tying  the  earthy  matters, 
while  the  lead  becomes  impregnated  with  the  noble 
metals.  Thefe  operations  are  entirely  fimilar  to  thofe 
employed  for  the  feparation  of  filver  from  its  ores  by 
precipitation  with  lead  ;  a  detail  of  which  fee  fubjoined 
under  the  feftion  Ores  of  Silver,  \_Procejfes  I.  III. 

IV.  V.  VI. 3.  Thefe  metals  are  afterwards  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  lead  by  cupellation,  in  the  manner 
diredled  in  the  article  Essay  (of  the  value  of  filver 
and  of  gold).  The  gold  is  then  to  be  feparated 
from  the  filver  by  the  proceffes  deferibed  in  the  article 
Parting. 

The  quantity  of  lead  to  be  added  to  the  ore  in 
this  effay  mull  be  fuch  as  renders  the  fcoria  very  thin, 
that  the  whole  gold  may  be  imbibed  by  the  lead. 

Some  iron  ores  containing  gold  cannot  be  reduced 
into  a  fcoria  *fnfficiendy  thin  with  16  times  their 
quantity  of  lead,  unlefs  the  heat  be  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  increafed.  When  the  ore  is  exceedingly 
refradlory,  the  fcorification  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  adding  to  it  four  times  its  quantity  of  tartar,  twice 
its  quantity  of  nitre,  and  four  times  its  quantity  of 
litharge.  This  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  good  effay- 
crucible,  and  covered  with  the  (ea-falt.  The  cru¬ 
cible  is  to  be  fet  in  a  forge-hearth,  and  expofed 
gradually  to  heat,  till  the  fcoria  has  acquired  fuf- 
ficient  fluidity,  and  the  lead  has  imbibed  the  noble 
metal. 

See  the  methods  which  have  been  ufecl for  effay  in 'g  aurU 
ferous  fands,  under  Part  III. 

Sect.  II.  Ores  of  Platina. 

Platina  is  very  rare,  and  has  been  but  lately  dif- 
covered.  As,  like  gold,  it  cannot  be  allayed  with 
fulphur  or  with  arfenic,  probably  no  ore ,  properly  fo 
called,  exifts  of  this  metal.  Accordingly  in  the  only 
mines  of  platina  which  we  know,  namely,  the  gold 
mines  of  Santafe  near  Carthagena,  the  platina  is  found 
native  like  the  gold,  and  in  its  metallic  ftate. 

v  3  I  Sect. 
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Ores  of 
Silyer. 


j 


Sect.  III.  Ores  of  Silver . 


Ores  of 
Silvtr. 


§  I.  Next  to  gold,  filver  is  the  metal  mofl  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  its  metallic  (late,  that  is,  not  mine¬ 
ralifed  by  fulphur  or  by  arfenie.  This  filver,  called 
alfo  native  or  virgin ,  generally  affects  fome  regular 
form,  and  confifts  of  filaments  or  vegetations  of  va¬ 
rious  figures.  It  is  found  in  form  of  plates,  of  fibres, 
or  of  grains,  or  cryftallized.  It  lies  generally  in  quartz, 
flint,  fpar,  flate,  cobalt,  and  in  filver-ores.  Itisfome- 
times  enveloped  in  a  thin  ftony  cruft.  It  is  generally 
allayed  with  fome  gold  :  but  filver,  like  all  the  other 
metals,  is  much  more  frequently  found  mineralifed  by 
fulphur  and  by  arfenie. 

Three  principal  proper  ores  of  filver  are  known, 
which  are  very  rieh,  but  very  rare.  Tliefe  are  : 

1.  The  vitreous  filver  ore .  This  ore  has  no  deter¬ 

minate  figure,  and  hns  nearly  the  colour,  foftnefs,  and 
fufibility  of  lead.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  contains  three 
(marten  of  its  weight  of  pure  filver.  In  tins  ore  the 
filver  is  mineralifed  by  fulphur  alone.  Some  expert  ar- 
tifts  imitate  it  very  well  by  combining  fulphur  with  111- 
ver  by  fufion  in  a  crucible.  .  . 

This  ore,  according  to  Cronftedt,  is  either  in  form 
of  plates  or  of  fibres,  or  is  cryftallized,  or  has  no  de¬ 
terminate  figure.  It  maybe  imitated  by  adding  about 
five  parts  of  fulphur  to  one  part  of  melted  filver ;  in 
which  operation  moil  of  the  fulphur  is  confumed  ;  or 
it  may  be  imitated  by  expofing  a  plate  of  filver  red- 

hot  to  tbc  fumes  of  burning  fulphur. 

2.  The  horny  or  corneous  filver  ore.  This  ore  is  io 
called  from  its  colour  and  frmitranfpareney, by  which 
it  refembles  horn  or  colophony.  When  hidden  y  heat¬ 
ed,  it  crackles,  as  almoft  all  ores  do,  and  melts 
with  a  gentle  heat.  Two-thirds  of  it  are  filver,  which 
is  mineralifed  by  fulphur  and  arfenie.  This  ore  is  very 
rare.  Wallerius  fays,  after  Woodward,  that  it  is  found 
at  Tohaun-Georgen-Stadt  in  Saxony. 

Corneous  ore  has  various  colours  ;  white,  pearly, 
brown,  yellow,  greenifli,  or  reddiih.  It  is  foliate 
•and  femitfianfparent.  It  is  fomewhat  ductile,  and  fu- 
iible  with  the  ilame  of  a  candle.  When  heated,  it 
emits,  as  Wallerius  fays,  a  fulphureous  and  blue  flame, 
and,  according  to  Cramer,  alfo  a  very  [mail  quantity 
of  an  arfenical  fume.  Wallerius  fays,  that  it  contains 
two-thirds  of  filver,  with  a  confiderable  quantity  ol  ful- 
,  lmr,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  arfenie.  Lehman  thinks 
that  it  is  filver  united  with  a  little  arfenie.  ButMrCron- 
iledt  fays,  that  it  is  a  luna  cornea,  or  filver  combined 
with  marine  acid ;  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  de- 
compofed  but  by  fubitances  which  can  unite  witn 
that  acid.  This  latter  opinion  feems  to  be  the  molt 
urebable  ;  as  the  ore,  according  to  its  defeription,  is 
fimilar  to  luna  eornea,  and  as  it  cannot  be  imitated  by 
anv  mixture  of  fulphur  and  of  arfenie  with  filver.  1  he 
blue  flame,  and  the  f.m.11  flightly  arfenical,  which  arc 
emitted  from  heated  corneous  ore,  are  alfo  obfervable 
from  every  combination  of  marine  acid  with  a  fubftance 
containing  phlogifton. 

Red  filver  ore,  called  alfo  roficlare.  Its  eolour 
is  more  or  lefs  red  ;  it  is  fometimes  cryftallized,  very 
heavy,  and  is  fufiblc  like  the  above-mentioned  ores. 
Ip  this  ore  the  filver  is  mineralifed  by  arfenie  and  by 
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fulphur,  but  chiefly  by  the  former.  It  alfo  contains 
a  little  iron,  and  furnifhes  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
filver.  Its  red  colour  may  pioeeed  either  from  the 
iron  it  contains  ;  or  from  the  mixture  of  arfenie  and 
fulphur  ;  or,  laftly,  from  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  arfenie  is  united  with  the  filver,  an  example 
of  which  we  have  in  the  red  precipitate  of  filver  made 
by  the  neutral  arfenical  fait. 

Red  fiver  ore  is  either  plated  or  folid,  or  cryftal¬ 
lized,  and  frequently  femitranfparent.  Its  colour  is 
various,  from  a  dark  grey  to  a  deep  red,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  two  mmeralifing  fubftances.  It 
crackles  and  breaks  in  the  fire,  exhales  an  arfenical 
fume,  and  is  readily  fufed.  It  is  found  generally  in 
quartz,  fpar,  eryftal,  hornblend. 

Befides  the  three  filver  ores  above  deferibed,  the 
following  ores  contain  filver  mixed  with  other  me¬ 
tals. 

\ .  Grey  fiver  ore .  This  contains  copper  and  filver 
mineralifed  by  arfenie  and  fulphur,  and  generally  more 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  metal ;  but  as  it  is  va¬ 
lued  chiefly  for  the  filver,  it  has  been  generally  enu¬ 
merated  amongft  filver  ores. 

2.  White  fiver  ore  is  an  arfenical  pyrites  containing 
filver. 

3.  Black  fiver  ore  contains  fulphur,  arfenie,  eopper, 
iron,  fometimes  lead,  and  about  a  fourth  part  ot  filver, 
according  to  Wallerius. 

4.  Plmnofe fiver  ore  is  white  or  blaek,  ftnated  like 
plumb-alum,  or  like  ore  of  antimony.  It  is  filver  mi¬ 
neralifed  by  fulphur,  arfenie,  and  antimony. 

5.  Peck-blend.  In  this  blend  filver,  gold,,  and 
ziiic,  are  mineralifed  by  fulphur,  probably  by  inter¬ 
vention  of  iron,  by  which  the  gold  and  zinc  are  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  uniting  with  the  fulphur. 

6.  Silver  is  frequently  found  in  galena;  and  fome¬ 
times  in  martial  pyrites  ;  in  the  red  ore  of  arfenie ;  in 
various  ores  of  copper ,  lead ,  tin9  iron9  and  especially 
cobalt  \  in  blends  ;  in  yellow  or  red  earths  ;  in  black 
and  blue  bafaltes  ;  and  alfo  in  f  rata  of  fanes  which 
do  not  appear  externally  to  contain  any  mineral  fub- 
ftance. 

7.  Liquid  filver  ore  or  guhr  of  fiver ,  is  a  grey  or 
whitifh  liquid  mafs,  which  contains,  as  Wallerius  fays, 
either  native  filver*  or  fome  fluid  fub  tance  capable  of 
producing  it.  Mr  Cronftedt  mentions,  in  the.  bwe- 
dilli  Memoirs,  a  water  flowing  through  a  mine  in 
Norway  containing  filver.  Another  inftance  is  al¬ 
fo  mentioned  of  a  filver  guhr,  in  the  Ad.  LrucL  Up - 
fa!.  1720. 

8.  Mr  Von  Jufti  pretends,  that  he  lias  found  filver 
mineralifed  by  an  alkaline  fubjhwce ;  but  he  has  r  )t 
fpoken  fufficiently  diftinctly  concerning  it,  to  know 
whether  he  means  a  faline  or  earthy  alkaline  mat¬ 
ter.  Henckel  alfo  pretends,  that  by  treating  ca.ea- 
reous  earth  or  certain  clays  with  pyrites,  filver  may  ie 

obtained.  ,  ,  .  r 

$  2.  Ores  of  fiver  may  be  effayed  by  the  fame  me¬ 
thods  which  are  employed  for  the  extraction  of  tuit- 
metal  from  large  quantities  of  ores;  which  methods 
are  different,  and  fuited  to  the  diflereiu  qualities  of 
the  different  ores.  See  Part  III.  Or,  m  general,  ores 
and  earths  containing  filver  may  he  eflayed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proceffes,  which  are  copied  irom  Or  M»nimer^- 
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of  Una'Iifh  edition  of  Cramer’s  /Irt  of  JZJfaying  Metals , 
Part  II.  Fro*/,  U 

PROCESS  I. 

*To  i  reap  late  Silver  by  means  of  Lead  from  fujible 
Ores. 

u  Pound  the  ore  in  a  very  clean  iron  mortar  into 
fine  powder  :  of  this  weigh  one  doeimaftical  centner 
or  quintal,  and  eight  of  the  like  centners  of  granula¬ 
ted  lead 

<6  Then  have  at  hand  the  doeimaftical  teft,  which 
muft  not  as  yet  have  ferved  to  any  operation  :  pour 
into  it  about  half  of  the  granulated  lead,  and  fpread  it 
with  your  linger  through  the  cavity  of  it. 

“  Put  upon  this  lead  the  pounded  ore  ;  and  then 
cover  it  quite  with  the  remainder  of  the  granulated 
lead, 

“  Put  the  teft  thus  loaded  under  the  muffle  of  an 
effay-furnace,  and  in  the  hinder  part  of  it  :  then  make 
your  fire,  and  encreafe  it  gradually.  If  you  look  thro' 
the  holes  of  cither  of  the  Aiders,  you  will  foon  fee  that 
the  pounded  ore  will  be  raifed  out  of  the  melted  lead, 
and  fwfm  upon  it.  A  little  after,  it  will  grow  clam¬ 
my,  melt,  and  he  thrown  towards  the  border  of  the 
teft  :  then  the  fur  face  of  the  lead  will  appear  in  the 
middle  of  the  teft  like  a  bright  dife,  and  yon  will  fee 
it  fmoke  and  boil :  fo  foon  as  you  fee  this,  it  will  be 
proper  to  diminifh  the  fire  a  fmall  matter  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  ;  fo  that  the  boiling  of  the  lead  may 
almoft  ceafe.  Then  again,  increafc  the  fire  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  all  may  turn  into  a  thin  fluid,  and  the 
lead  may  be  feen,  as  before,  fmoking  and  boiling 
with  great  violence.  The  furface  of  it  will  then  di¬ 
minifh  by  degrees,  and  be  covered  over  with  a  mafs 
of  fcorias.  Finally,  have  at  hand  an  iron  hook  ready 
heated,  wherewith  the  whole  mafs  muft  be  ftirred, 
efpecially  towards  the  border ;  that  in  cafe  any  fmall 
parcels  of  the  ore  not  yet  diftblved  fhould  be  ad¬ 
herent  there,  they  may  be  brought  down,  taking 
great  care  not  to  ftir  any  the  leaft  thing  out  of  the 
teft. 

b  “  Now,  if  what  is  adherent  to  the  hook  during  the 
ftirring,  when  you  raife  it  above  the  teft,  melts  quick¬ 
ly  again,  and  the  extremity  of  the  hook  grown  cold  is 
covered  with  a  thin,  fmooth,  filming cruft  ;  it  is  a  fign 
that  the  fcorification  is  perfedt  ;  and  it  will  be  the 
more  fo  as  the  faid  cruft  adherent  to  the  hook  (hall  be 
coloured  equally  on  every  fide  :  but  in  cafe,  while  the 
fcorias  are  ftirred,  you  perceive  any  confiderable  clam- 
minefs  in  them,  and  when  they  adhere  in  good  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  hook,  though  red-hot,  and  are  inequally 
tinged?  and  feem  dully  or  rough  with  grains  inter- 
fperfed  here  and  there  ;  it  is  a  fign  that  the  ore  is  not 
entirely  turned  into  fcorias.  In  this  cafe,  you  muft 
with  a  hammer  ftrike  off  what  is  adherent  to  the  hook, 
pulverize  it,  and  with  a  laddie  put  it  again  into  the 
teft,  without  any  lofs  or  mixture  of  any  foreign  body, 
and  continue  the  fire  in  the  fame  degree  till  the  fcoria 
has  acquired  its  perfedhen  and  the  above-mentioned 
qualities.  This  once  obtained,  take  the  teft  with  a 
pair  of  tongs  out  of  the  fire,  and  pour  the  lead,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fcoria  fwimrrmg  upon  it,  into  a  cone 
made  hot  and  rubbed  with  tallow.  Thus  will  the  firft 
operation  of  the  procefs  be  per  formed,  which  does 
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not  commonly  indeed  laft  above  three  quarters  of  an&dfy  ngof 

hour.  gliJver^ 

ct  With  a  hammer  ftrike  the  fcorias  off  from  there-  _  1  i 
gulus  grown  cold  and  again  examine  whether  they 
have  the  eharadterifties  of  a  perfedl  fcorification  ;  if 
they  have,  you  may  thence  conclude,  that  the  filver 
has  been  precipitated  out  of  the  ore  turned  to  fcorias, 
and  received  by  the  lead. 

<{  When  the  fcorification  lafts  longer  than  we  men¬ 
tioned,  the  lead  at  laft  turns  to  fcorias  or  litharge,  and 
the  filver  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  -vefTel :  but  the 
fire  muft  be  moderately  iupplied,  and  the  veffels  be 
extremely  good,  to  produce  this  eiTedl ;  for  they  fel- 
dom  refill  to  the  flrength  of  the  fcorias  long  enough  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  fcorification  may  be  brought  to  au 
end;  which  has  afterwards  this  inconveniency,  that  the 
filver  is  diflipated.  by  grains  in  the  fmall  hollows  of  the 
corroded  ore,  and  can  hardly  be  well  colle&ed  again, 
when  the  ore  has  blit  little  filver  in  it.  Nay,  there  is 
ftill  more  time  to  be  confumed  to  obtain  the  perfedt 
deftrudtion  of  the  lead,  by  means  of  the  combined 
adtions  of  the  fire  and  air,  becanfe  the  fcorias  fwim- 
ming  at  the  top  retard  it  confiderably. 

“  In  this  procefs,  the  fulphur  and  the  arfenic  of  the 
filver-ore,  when  the  ore  is  bioken  fmall,  and  extended 
widely  in  a  fmall  quantity,  are  in  part  eafily  diflipated 
by  the  fire,  and  in  part  abforbed  by  the  lead  ;  the 
lighter  part  of  which,  fwimming  upon  the  heavier,  be¬ 
comes  very  clammy  by  means  of  the  fulphur  which  is 
in  the  ore  ;  but  when  this  is  diflipated  by  the  violence 
of  fire,  it  turns  into  glafs  or  fcorias  :  but  when  arfe¬ 
nic  is  predominant  in  the  ore,  the  plumbeous  part 
turns  immediately  into  a  very  penetrating  and  very  fu- 
fible  glafs,  having  a  difFolving  efficacy,  unlefs  the  ar- 
Fnic  lies  hidden  in  a  white  pyrites  Dr  cobalt.  For  this 
reafon,  the  fixed  part  of  the  ore,  which  is  no  filver,  is 
diffolved  by  that  glafs,  melts,  and  affuirtes  the  form  of 
fcorias.  The  unmetallic  earths  and  the  pure  copper 
or  lead  ores  thereto  adherent  are  of  this  kind.  The 
filver  then  remains  immutable;  and  being  freed  of  thefe 
heterogeneous  bodies,  which  are  partly  diflipated  and 
partly  melted,  it  is  precipitated  and  received  by  the 
remaining  regulus  of  lead.  Therefore  this  procefs  is 
completed  by  three  diftindl  operations;  viz.  I.  By 
roafting.  2.  By  fcorification.  3.'  By  the  melting  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  filver,  which  is  the  refult  of  the  two 
former  operations. 

u  The  ore  muft  be  pulverifed  very  fine,  in  order 
to  increafe  the  furface,  that  the  diftipation  of  the  vo¬ 
latiles  and  the  diffolution  by  litharge  may  be  former 
effected.  This  pulverifing  muft  then  be  done  before  the 
ore  is  weighed,  becaufe  there  is  always  fome  part  of 
the  ore  adherent  to  the  mortar  or  iron  plate  on  which 
it  is  made  fine  ;  which  pare  being  loft,  the  operation 
is  not  exadt.  Erker  wras  in  the  right  when  he  pre¬ 
ferred  eight  centners  of  lead  fox  the  fubduing  of  fu- 
fible  ores.  Nevertlielefs,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  this 
quantity  is  fup arduous  in  fome  cafes.  However,  as 
the  fluxib'lity  of  the  filver-ore  depends  upon  the  ab- 
fence  of  (tones,  pyrites,  &c.  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of  fluxibility 
which  it  would  be  needlefs  to  determine  exadlly,  and 
moft  commonly  very  difficult  to  determine  by  the  bare 
fight.  Befides,  a  little  more  lead  does  not  render  the 
procefs  imperfedt ;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  ufe  too 
3  I  2  fmall 
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EfO.y'ng  of  fmall  a  quantity  of  lead,  the  fcorification  Is  never 
completely  made.  Nay,  there  are  a  great  many  ores, 
containing  fulphur  and  arfenic  in  plenty,  that  deftroy 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  lead  :  fuch  are  the  red  fib 
ver-ore,  and  that  wherein  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
fleel -grained  lead-ore.  If  the  fire  mud  be  fometimes 

dimili idled  in  the  middle  of  the  procefs,  it  is  in  order 
to  hinder  the  too  much  attenuated  litharge,  which  is 
continually  generated  out  of  the  lead,  from  penetrating 
the  pores  of  the  teft,  and  from  corroding  it  ;  which  is 
eafily  done  when  the  fire  is  over-ftrong  ;  for  then  the 
furface  of  the  veiled  which  is  contiguous  to  the  lead 
contra&s  cavities,  or,  being  totally  confumed  by  fmall 
holes,  lets  the  regains  How  out  of  it.  The  vends 
that  are  mo  ft  fubjed  to  this  inconvenience  are  thofe  in 
the  materials  of  which  lime,  plafter,  and  chalk  are 
mixed.  Nay,  thcfe  bodies,  which  are  in  their  nature 
refractory,  being  eroded  during  their  fcorification,  at 
the  fame  time  communicate  a  great  clamminefs  to  the 
fcoria;  fo  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  mafs  remains 
adherent  to  the  teft,  in  the  form  of  protuberances, 
when  you  pour  it  out ;  whereby  a  great  many  giains 
of  the  regulus  are  detain ed.” 

PROCESS  II. 

The  regulus1  .obtained  by  the  procefs  I.  contains  all 
the  filver  of  the*  ore,  and  the  unfcorified  part  of  the 
lead.  The  filver  may  be  afterwards  feparated  from  the 
lead,  and  obtained  pure  by  cupellation  ;  which  procefs 
is  defcribed  under  the  article  Essay  (of  the  value  of 
Silver.). 

PROCESS  III. 


If  the  Jilver-ore  cannot  be  <wajhed  clean ,  or  if  it  be  ren¬ 
dered  refraaory  by  a  mixture  o)  unmetallic  earths  and ft ones, 
the  fcorification  of  thefe  earthy  matters  frequently  can¬ 
not  be  completed  by  the  procefs  I.  Cramer  therefore 
direds,  that  fuch  ores  fliall  be  treated  in  the  following 

“  Bruife  the  ore  into  an  impalpable  powder,by  grind¬ 
ing  in  a  mortar;  to  a  docimaftical  centner  of  it  add  a 
like  quantity  of  glafs  of  lead  finely  pulvenfed;  for  the 
jdore  exaftly  thefe  two  are  mixed  together,  the  more 
eafily  the  fcorification  afterwards  fucceeds.  Put  this 
mixture,  together  with  1 2  centners  of  lead,  into  the 
teft,  according  to  procefs  I.  then  put  the  teft  under 

the  muffle.  .„  .  ,  , 

«  Make  firft  under  it  a  ftrong  fire,  till  the  lead 

boils  very  well ;  when  you  fee  it  fo,  diminiffl  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  heat,  as  was  directed  in  the  hrft  proceis  ; 
but  keep  it  thus  diminiilied  a  little  longer:  then*  n- 
nally,  again  increafe  the  fire  to  fuch  a  degree,  till  you 
perceive  the  figns  of  a  perfeft  fcorification  and  fufion. 
See  the  -Me  procefs  I.  Now  this  procefs  lafts  a  little 
longer  than  the  foregoing,  and  requires  a  greater  fire 
towards  the  end. 

u  jt  fometimes  happens  that  a  very  refradtory  ore 
cannot  be  diffolved  by  litharge;  and  that  a  mafs, 
which  lias  the  clamminefs  of  pitch,  fwims  upon  the 
regulus  and  upon  the  fcorias  themfelves  which  are  al¬ 
ready  fubdued  in  part :  when  you  fee  this,  fflut  the 
vents  of  the  furnace  to  diminiffl  the  fire  ;  then  gently 
touch  this  refradtory  body  with  a  fmall  iron  cold  hook, 
to  which  it  will  immediately  ftick  ;  take  it  off  foftly, 
jaot  to  lofe  any  thing ;  pound  it  into  a  fine  powder, 
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adding  a  little  glafs  of  lead,  and  put  it  again  into  the  El of* 
teft  ;  then  continue  the  fcorification  till  it  is  brought  s^v8e° 
to  its  perfe&ion.  But  you  muft  always  examine  the  -v— ^ 

fcoria  of  )our  refradtory  ore,  to  fee  whether  there 
may  not  be  fome  grains  of  regulus  difperfed  in  it :  for 
fometimes  the  fcorias  that  grow  clammy  retain  fome- 
thing  of  the  metal ;  which  if  you  fuftpedt,  pound  the 
fcorias  into  a  fine  duft,  and  thus  the  grains  of  metal 
will  appear  if  there  are  any  left,  becaufe  they  can 
never  be  pounded  fine.  The  filver  is  feparated  from 
this  regulus  by  cupelling,  as  in  Procefs  II. 

“  All  earths  and  fiones  are  refradtory  in  the  fire  : 
for  although  fame  of  them  melt  naturally  in  the  fire, 
as  thofe  that  are  vitrifiable  do  ;  neverthelefs  all  the 
others,  a  very  few  exfcepted,  melt  much  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  than  metals,  and  never  become  fo  thin  in  the 
fufion  as  is  required  for  the  fufficient  precipitation  of 
a  precious  metal.  But  litharge  itfelf  does  not  con* 
veniently  diffolve  thefe  refradtory  matters  by  the  help 
of  fire  alone,  unlefs  you  add  fome  mechanical  mixture 
to  them  ;  for  the  very  moment  the  faid  litharge  pene¬ 
trates  through  the  interfiles  of  the  refradtory  ore, 
and  begins  to  diffolve  it,  a  tenacious  mafs  is  produced* 
which  hardly  admits  any  farther  dilution  by  the  li* 
tharge.  You  may  fee  it  plain,  if  you  make  coloured 
glafles  with  metallic  calces:  if  you  pour  carelefsly  upon 
them  a  calx  that  gives  a  colour,  you  will  never  obtain 
that  they  may  be  equally  dyed  on  every  fide,  even  al¬ 
though  you  fhould  torture  them  for  whole  days  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  great  fire.  Nay,  glafs  already  made  can 
never  be  diluted  by  only  pouring  falts  and  litharge 
upon  it.  Wherefore,  you  muft  ufe  the  artifice  of 
glafs-makers,  who,  in  the  making  of  the  moil  perfedt 
glaffes,  take  great  care,  before  they  put  the  fpecies  of 
their  ingredients  into  the  fire,  to  have  a  mechanical 
mixture  precede,  or  atleaft  accede,  during  the  fufion 
itfelf,  which  is  done  here  by  pounding  glafs  of  lead 
mixed  with  the  ore  :  but  if  you  think  that  your  glafa 
of  lead  is  not  fufficiently  fufible,  you  may  add  to  it 
litharge  melted  firft,  and  then  pounded  into  a  fine 
powder. 

“  As  this  fcorification  requires  a  longer  and  a 
greater  fire  than  the  foregoing,  and.  as  a  greater 
quantity  of  litharge  is  moreover  requifite  to  fubdue 
the  refradtory  fcoria  ;  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  lead  muft  be  ufed  hcie  than  in 
Procefs  I.;  and,  although  lefs  lead  is  often  fufficient,. 
it  is  neverthelefs  proper  always  to  ufe  the  greateft 
quantity  that  can  be  neceftary  j  left,  for  inftance,  it  . 
fhould  be  neceffary  to  try  fo  many  times  the  lead 
alone,  to  make  it  evident  how  much  filver  the  lead 
when  alone  leaves  in  the  coppel.  Nor  need  you  fear 
left  any  thing  of  the  filver  be  taken  away  by  the 
lead,  provided  the  coppels  be  good,  and  the  cop- 
pelling  duly  put  in  execution  :  for  you  can  hardly 
colled?  a  ponderable  quantity  of  filver  out  of  the  cob 
leded  fume  of  the  lead,  which  rifes  during  the  cop- 
pelling,  as  well  as  out  of  the  litharge  that  is  withdrawn 
•nto  the  coppel.,> 

PROCESS  IV. 


If  tJ)e  ore  be  rendered  refractory  by  pyrites ,  Cramer 
direds  that  the  filver  fhould  be  precipitated  by  lead 
in  the  following  manner.  (Art  of  AJfaying ,  Part  II. 
proc.  4.) 
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Eflaying  of  «  Break  your  ore  Into  a  rough  powder,  and  put  a 
Ores  of  centner  of  it  into  the  teft  i  put  upon  this  anothei  teft 
uSilver>  ,  in  the  manner  of  a  tile  5  put  it  under  the  muffle  hardly 
^  red-  hot :  increafe  the  fire  by  degrees.  There  will 
always  be  a  crackling  :  which  being  ended,  take  away 
the  upper-teil ;  for  when  the  veffels  have  been  red- 
hot  about  one  minute,  the  ore  ceafcs  to  fplit.  Leave 
the  ore  under  the  muffle  till  the  arfenic  and  the  ful- 
phur  are  for  the  moll  part  evaporated  ;  which  you 
will  know  from  the  ceffation  of  the  viiible  fmoke,  of 
the  fmell  of  garlic,  or  the  acid  5  then  take  away  the 
teft,  and  leave  it  in  a  place  not  too  cold,  that  it  may 

cool  of  itfelf.  .  a  . 

“  Pour  out,  without  any  diffipation,  the  roalted 
ore,  and  with  a  knife  take  away  what  is  adherent  to 
the  veil'd  ;  pound  it  to  a  moil  fubtile  powder,  and 
grind  it  together  with  an  equal  weight  of  glafs  of  lead; 
and,  finally,  fcorify  the  whole  colle&ed  ore  in  the 
fame  tell  wherein  the  telling  was  made,  unlefs  it  has 
con  traded  chinks,  as  was  deferibed  in  Procefs  111. 

«  Remarks.  “  Yellow  pyrites-ores  contain  a  very 
great  quantity  of  fulphur,  even  greater  than  is  necei- 
iary  to  faturate  the  metal  that  lies  hidden  in  them.— 
For  which  reafon  this  fuperfluous  fulphur  diffipates  in 
a  middling  fire  ;  but  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  lead, 
it  would  have  rendered  it  refra&ory,  nor  could  it  af¬ 
terwards  be  diffipated  from  it  without  a  confiderable 
deftru&ion  of  the  lead.  The  white  arfenical  pyrites 
turn  alfo  a  great  quantity  of  lead  into  glafs,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  abundance  of  the  arfenic  they  contain. 
For  which  reafon  thefe  ores  muilbe  previously  roafted, 
that  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  may  be  diffipated.  Nor 
need  you  fear  left  any  part  of  the  filver  be  carried 
away  with  the  arfenic  ;  for  when  arfenic  is  feparated 
from  any  fixed  body,  by  a  certain  degree  of  fire,  it 
carries  nothing  of  that  body  away  with  it.” 

PROCESS  V. 

Silver  may  hi  precipitated  from  its  ore  by  cupellation 

only ,  in  the  following  Procefc,  given  by  Cramer. 

{Art  of  AJfaying ,  Part  II.  Proc.  9.] 

“  Pound  one  centner  of  ore  ;  roaft  it  in  the  man¬ 
ner  directed  in  the  lail  procefs  ;  beat  it  to  a  moll 
fubtle  powder;  and  if  it  melts  with  difficulty  on  the 
fire,  grind  it  together  with  one  centner  of  litharge, 
vbich  is  not  neceffary  when  the  ore  melts  eaiily  :  then 
divide  the  mixture  or  the  powder  of  the  ore  alone  into 
five  or  fix  parts,  and  wrap  up  every  one  of  them  feve- 
rally  in  fuch  bits  of  paper  as  can  contain  no  more  than 
this  fmall  portion. 

«  Put  a  very  large  coppel  under  the  muffle  ;  roaft 
it  well  firft,  and  then  put  into  it  fixteen  centners  of 
lead  :  when  the  lead  begins  to  fmoke  and  boil,  put 
upon  it  one  of  the  faid  portions  with  the  fmall  paper 
it  was  wrapt  up  in,  and  diminilh  the  fire  immediately, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  you  would  make  a  fcorifica- 
tion  iii  a  tell,  but  in  a  letter  time.  The' fmall  paper, 
which  turns  prefently  to  aihes,  goes  of  off  itfelf,  and 
does  not  fenfibly  increafe  the  mafs  of  the  fcorias.  The 
ore  proceeding  therefrom  is  caft  on  the  border,  and 
turns  to  fcorias  very  foon.  Increafe  the  fire  again  im¬ 
mediately,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  put  another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ore  into  the  coppel,  as  was  juft  now  faid. 
The  fame  effects  will  be  produced.  Go  on  in  the 
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fame  manner,  till  all  the  portions  are  thrown  in 
confumed  in  the  lead.  Finally,  deflroy  the  remaining  sijver< 
lead  with  a  llronger  fire.  —  v 

“  The  filver  that  was  in  the  ore  and  in  the  lead 
will  remain  in  the  coppel.  If  you  dedudl  from  it  the 
bead  proceeding  from  the  lead,  you  will  have  the 
weight  of  the  filver  contained  in  the  ore.  If  the  ore 
employed  was  eafy  to  be  melted,  all  the  fcoria  vanifhes  ; 
but  if  it  was  refra&ory  or  not  fufible,  all  the  fcoria 
does  not  always  go  away,  but  there  remains  fome- 
thing  of  it  now  and  then  in  the  form  of  duft.  A  great 
many  ores  and  metals  may  be  tried  in  this  way,  ex¬ 
cept  only  fuch  as  fplit  and  corrode  the  coppels. — 

There  are  likewife  lbme  of  them  which  muft  be  pre- 
vioufty  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  required 
to  render  them  fit  for  going  through  a  fcorification. — 

See  the  foregoing  Proceffes. 

“  Remarks.  The  ore  thrown  at  feveral  times  up¬ 
on  lead  boiling  in  a  coppel  may  be  diffolved  without 
the  foregoing  fcorification  ;  but  this  is  very  far  from 
having  an  equal  fuccefs  with  all  kinds  of  ores  ;  for 
there"  are  ores  and  metals  which  refill  very  much 
their  diffolution  by  litharge ;  and  which  being  on  thi 
account  thrown  on  the  border,  are  not  fufficiently 
diffolved  y  becaufe  the  litharge  fteals  away  foon  into 
the  coppel.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  fome  others  which 
vanifh  entirely  by  this  method,  except  the  filver  and 
gold  that  was  contained  in  them. 

“  A  previous  roafting  is  neceffary,  firft,  for  the 
reafons  mentioned,  and  then  becaufe  the  ore  thrown 
upon  boiling  lead  Should  not  crackle  and  leap  out  > 
for,  having  once  patted  the  fire,  it  bears  the  moft  hid¬ 
den  heat.’' 

PROCESS  VL 

Silver  may  be  precipitated  out  of  the  fame  bodies  as  were 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proceffes  by  fcorification  in  a 
crucible .  [ Cramer ,  Proc .  15.] 

“  The  body  out  of  which  you  intend  to  precipitate 
filver  muft  be  prmoufly  prepared  for  a  fcorification 
by  pounding  and  roafting,  as  mentioned  in  the  former 
proceffes.  Then,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  lead,  put  it  into  a  crucible  finally 
examined,  that  it  be  entire,  folid,  not  fpeckled  with, 
black  fpots,  like  the  fcoria  of  iron,  especially  at  its 
inferior  parts,,  and  capable  of  containing  three  times 
as  much.  Add  befides  glafs  gall  and  common  fait, 
both  very  dry,  and  enough,  that  when  the  whole  is 
melted,  the  falts  may  fwiia  at  top  at  the  height  of 
about  half  an  inch. 

“  Put  the  crucible  thus  loaded  into  a  wind-furnace; 
fhut  it  clofe  with  a  tile  ;  put  coals  round  it,  but  not 
higher  than  the  upper  border  of  the  crucible.  Then 
light  them  with  burning  coals,  and  increafe  the  fire 
till  the  whole  melts  very  thin,  which  will  be  done  by 
a  middling  fire,  maintained  always  equal,  and  never 
greater  ;  leave  it  thus  for  about  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  the  fcorification  may  be  perfe&ly  made. 

Take  off  the  tile  and  ftir  the  mafs  with  an  iron  wire, 
and  a  little  after  pour  it  out  into  the  mould.  When 
the  regulus  is  cleaned  from  fcorias,.  try  it  in  a  teft  by 
coppelling  it. 

“  Remarks .  The  fcorification  of  any  ore  what¬ 
ever,  or  of  any  body  fetched  out  of  ores,  may  indeed 

be 
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Amaljja-  be  made  by  this  apparatus,  as  well  as  in  a  ted  under 
riacirn  of  a  mu$e  .  but  it  ferves  chiefly  to  the  end  that  a  greater 
GoU  Ores- quantity  or  metal  may  be  melted  from  it  with  profit, 
-v*. —  For  you  may  put  many  common  pounds  of  it  at  one 
Tingle  time  into  the  crucible;  but  then  you  need  not 
ebftrve  the  proportion  of  lead  prescribed  ill  the  forc- 
■  going  procefs  ;  nay,  a  quantity  of  lead  two  or  three 
times  lefs  is  fufficient,  according  to  the  different  qua¬ 
lities  cf  the  objedt  But  the  mafs  will  certainly  be 
fpilt,  unlefs  you  choofea  very  good  crucible  ;  for  there 
is  no  veffel  charged  with  litharge  that  can  bear  a 
flrong  fire  having  a  draught  of  wind,  without  giving 
way  through  it  to  the  litharge. 

“  Yon  add  glafs-gaii  and  common  fait,  that  they 
may  forward  the  fcoiification,  by  Swimming  at  top  ; 
for  the  refradlory  Scoria  rejected  by  the  litharge,  and 
adhering  between  this  and  the  Salts  that  Swim  at  top, 
is  Soon  brought  to  a  flux,  and  the  precipitation  oS  the 
filler  is  thereby  accelerated.  They  alfo  hinder  in  a 
manner  a  Small  burning  coal  fallen  into  the  crucible, 
from  Setting  the  litharge  a  boiling,  which  troubles 
the  operation  ;  for  the  litharge  or  glafs  of  lead,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  made  without  any  addition,  So 
Soon  as  the  phlogiflon  gets  into  it,  rifes  into  a  foamy 
mafs,  co n filling  of  a  multitude  of  Small  bubbles  very 
difficult  to  be  confined,  unlefs  the  plilogifton  be  en¬ 
tirely  confumed,  and  the  litharge  reduced  to  lead, 
which  Sometimes  rifes  above  the  border  of  the 
veffel.” 

The  corneous  crey  if  it  really  be,  as  Cronfledt  fays, 
a  luna  cornea,  ought  to  be  treated  in  fome  of  the  me¬ 
thods  dircdled  for  the  redu&ion  of  luna  cornea.  See 
C  HEM  IS  TRY- Index, 

PROCESS  VII. 

Silver  and  gold  may  he  extracted  from  their  ores  by  mercury, 

A  new  method  of  extradling  the  precious  metals  by 
means  of  amalgamation  with  mercury  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  Germany.  The  attraction  between 
theft  has  indeed  been  known  from  the  mod  remote 
antiquity :  Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  by  this  means 
gold  might  be  rcovered  from  embroidery  and  old 
cl  oaths;  and  Pliny  mentions  the  gilding  of  brafs  and 
other  metals  by  the  fame  means.  From  time  imme¬ 
morial  mercury 'has  been  made  ufe  of  in  the  dreaming 
for  gold,  in  order  to  purify  and  collect  together  the 
glid'd  lift  which  is  difperfed  in  the  fands ;  and  almod 
all  nations  who  pra&ife  this  ufe  the  fame  procefs.  The 
gold  fand,  after  being  walked,  is  triturated  with  quick- 
filv<  r,  and  the  fuperfluous  metal  feparated  by  drain¬ 
ing  through  leather.  By  the  miners  it  was  ufed  in  a 
fimilar  manner  ;  the  dones  containing  gold  being  fird 
pounded  and  then  triturated  in  mills  along  with  the 
mercury.  'But  it  was  foon  found,  that  in  thefe  mills 
there  was  a  large  quantity  left  behind  in  the  refiduum, 
fo  that  it  was  neceffary  to  lubjedl  what  was  left  to  the 
action  of  fire;  on  which  account  the  mills  were  deem¬ 
ed  unneceffary,  and  are  now  almod  every  where  dif- 
uftd.  The  procefs  of  extracting  gold  and  filver  by 
amalgamation,  howeve^,  was  looked  upon  to  be  eflen  • 
tially  deficient,  by  reafon  of  an  opinion  which  prevailed 
among  the  che.mifls,  that  mercury  could  not  diffolve 
cither  of  thefe  metals  except  in  their  pure  and  perfect 
date;  whence  it  was  fuppofed,  that  a  great  quantity 


which  fire  could  have  extracted  was  left  by  the  mer-  Ainalga- 
cury.  This  opinion  was  fup ported  by  the  mod  cele-  P!ar#10  1 
brated  metallurgies,  as  Schlutter,  Gellert,  Wallerius,  odd  Ores, 
and  Kramer ;  whence  it  became  generally  believed,  — v — ^ 
that  amalgamation  would  never  anfvver  in  great  opera¬ 
tions.  But  of  late  Baron  Inigo  Born  has  not  only  de- 
mondrated  that  this  can  be  done  to  great  advantage, 
but  has  adfually  introduced  it,  notwithdanding  that 
fome  difficulties  were  thrown  in  his  way.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  account  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
p  radii  fed  for  feparating  gold  and  filver  from  their  ores 
by  means  of  quickfilver. 

This  procefs  was  introduced  into  fome  of  the  mines  "Baron 
of  Mexico  in  1566  by  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
lafeo,  and  in  1571  into  fome  of  thofe  of  Peru  by  the  tr™fl£ed  * 
fame  perfon  ;  and  from  thence  it  quickly  fpread  thro*  by  Rafpe, 
all  the  mines  in  the  fouth  and  north-ead  parts  of  Ame-4to,  1791, 
rica,  infomuch  that  it  is  almod  the  only  method  ufed 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  extracting  thefe  metals. 

The  richer  ores,  however,  are  purified  by  fufion  with 
lead  ;  and  our  author  informs  us,  that  formerly  the 
poorer  kinds  of  ores  were  certainly  thrown  away,  and 
when  the  method  of  amalgamation  was  introduced  into 
Peru,  the  old  barrows  were  fearched  for  the  ores  which 
had  been  rejected  as  ufelefs,  but  were  now  put  to  the 
quickfilver. 

In  the  year  1588,  Don  Jnan  de  Corduba,  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  applied  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  propofing  to  % 

extract  filver  from  its  ores,  whether  poor  or  rich, 
by  mercury,  and  in  a  (liort  fpaee  of  time.  He  made 
fome  experiments  upon  different  kinds  of  ore,  which 
on  a  fmall  fcale  fucceeded  very  well,  but  on  attempt¬ 
ing  it  with  20  quintals  of  it  he  failed  ;  and  as  Lazarus 
Erker,  who  was  employed  to  give  in  a  report  concern¬ 
ing  it,  difapproved  of  the  method,  it  was  not  purfued 
any  farther.  Th^  reafous  alleged  in  Baron  Bom’s 
book  for  this  failure  are,  that  he  did  not  calcine  his 
ore;  that  he  did  not  ufe  any  fait;  and  that  the  weather 
was  too  cold;  though  this  lall  circumftance  might  have 
been  remedied  had  Corduba  attended  to  it. 

Another  Latin  and  anonymous  account  of  the  mode 
of  amalgamation  is  preferved  among  the  records  of  the 
aulic  chamber.  It  is  directed  to  the  emperor,  but  the 
year  in  which  it  was  written  is  mot  mentioned.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  he  had  examined  the  mines  of  Guatimala  in  New 
Spain,  and  made  fome  ufeful  regulations  fot  theEl. 

Pic  directs  the  ote  to  be  calcined  in  furnaces  like  lime¬ 
kilns,  the  lire  being  kept  up  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ores,  after  which  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  powder 
in  mills  or  flamps.  The  pulverifed  matter  is  then 
paded  through  fine  iron  lieves,  and  put  into  earthen  or 
copper  veffels  by  «o  or  20  quintals  at  a  time  ;  more 
or  lefs  fait  being  mixed  with  it  according  to  circum* 
fiances.  The  light* coloured  ore  requires  50  lb.  to 
every  thoufand,  and  the  darker  fomewhat  more.  T.  o 
this  mixture  are  to  be  added  five  pounds  of  dry  tartar, 
two  pounds  of  pulverized  horn,  and  three  pounds  of 
brick-duft.  Some  kinds  of  ores  require  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  thefe  additions. 

After  the  mixtures  are  put  into  the  boilers,  as  much 
water  is  added  as  will  make  the  whole  of  the  confiftence 
of  paile  moderately  thick;  the  veffels  muft  be  expofed  to 
funfhine,  01  kept  in  a  place  warmed  artificially,  adding  - 
more  water  when  the  matter  begins  to  dry;  and  it 

mull 
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Am  alga-  mud  be  dirred  up  three  or  four  times  a-dayy  At  the 
Sihrer^nd  exP*rat*on  °f three  or  four  days,  various  colours  appear 
Gol  i  Ores.  uPon  the  furface.  After  this  151b.  of  brimftone  is  to 
w. — v — -  be  added  to  every  thonfand  pounds  of  ore,  and  the 
whole  worked  over  again;  but  this  addition  is  by  the 
baron  coniidered  as  quite  fujrerfluous.  Lallly,  ioolb. 
or  lefs  of  quickfilver  is  added,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ore;  the  whole  nrifs  is  carefully  worked  over, 
and  left  at  red  for  10  hours.  A  fire  mud  next  be 
kindled  under  the  boiler,  and  the  matter  it  contains 
triturated  or  dirred  for  two  days  together;  keeping  it 
always  fufftciently  diluted  by  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  water.  It  is,  laitly,  allowed  to  reft  for  12  hours, 
and  then  dried. 

When  this  operation  is  fuccefsfully  performed,  if 
the  ores  be  rich,  particles  of  amalgam  will  be  feen  in 
it  :  thefe  are  collected,  wafhed  out,  and  kept  for  fur¬ 
ther  ufe,  the  leavings  being  carried  to  a  place  lit  for 
waffling  over.  This  place  ought  to  be  on  the  dope  of 
an  hill,  where  a  kind  of  pit  is  dug  out  and  lined  with 
brick  and  mortar,  and  ought  to  be  large  enough  to 
contain  25  quintals.  A  dream  of  water  is  then  made 
to  run  upon  it,  and  the  matter  dirred  without  iuter- 
iniflion.  The  fupeifhious  water  runs  over  the  rim  of 
the  pit,  and  carries  off  the  lighter  deny  and  earthy 
partieles,the  heavy  amalgam  remaining  at  bottom.  This 
is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  fmall  clots  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  mafs  originally, 
and  p reded  through  a  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  eoarfe 
linen.  The  quickfilver,  which  comes  through  clean, 
is  kept  for  farther  ufe  ;  the  remainder  diddled  off  in 
proper  veflels,  and  the  remaining  diver  melted  into 
ingots.  By  this  method  it  is  faid  that  even  very  poor 
ores  are  worked  to  advantage,  the  expence  being  very 
moderate. 

The  following  method  of  extracting  gold  from  its 
ores  is  very  much  recommended  by  our  author:  “The 
auriferous  land,  which  contains  gold  grains  .nd  gold- 
dud,  is  concentrated  by  waffling;  and  without  any 
calcination  goes  to  the  above  mentioned  wafhing-pit, 
which  for  this  purpofe  reed  not  be  fo  large.  On 
its  upper  part  is  fixed  a  fqnare  launder,  about  1  2  feet 
long,  covered  in  the  bottom  with  a  woollen  cloth,  in 
order  to  retain  any  part  of  the  gold-dud  wnich  may 
be  carried  over  with  the  water  and  duff  gently  dirred 
in  the  pit.  When  the  water  carries  off  no  more  mud, 
but  111ns  clear,  the  farther  fuppiy  is  to  be  dopped  ; 
the  water  in  the  pit  is  pumped  or  taken  out  with 
buckets  ;  the  coarfer  land  in  the  bottom  is  feparated 
or  feraped  off  by  hands  ;  and  the  finer  heavied  fand  at 
the  bottom  is  mixed  with  quickfilver.  Then  is 
fqueezed  through  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  the  quickfilver 
comes  off  without  any  gold,  which  feparated  from  the 
fand  remains  as  an  amalgam,  and  is  pure  afi  r  the  re¬ 
maining  quickfilver  has  been  evaporated.  The  fand 
and  heavier  dud  remaining  on  the  launder  is  Webbed 
and  treated  in  the  fame  mao  net. 

“  The  auriferous  Gres  and  loaddones,  however, 
which  rife  from  different  mines,  are  calcined  like  filver 
ores,  more  cr  lefs  as  the  nature  cf  their  matrixes  will 
diredl.  Then  they  are  ground  and  fifted:  and  the’  au¬ 
riferous  duff,  thus  prepared,  is  put  into  heaps,  expo- 
fed  to  the  fu offline,  and  worked  and  turned  about  for 
three  or  four  days.  It  .requires  no  fait.  Afterwards 
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fulphur,  and  at  lad  quickfilver,  are  added  and  mixed  Arnalga- 

with  it.  There  is  no  occafion  for  fire  under  the  veffel 
.  ......  .  ,  Silver  and 

in  which  it  is  triturated,  except  in  winter;  and  two  .q0ij  Qres» 

days  after,  though  not  dried,  it  is  immediately  carried  — -v— 
to  the  wafhing-pit,  and  treated  like  the  amalgam  of 
filver. 

“  This  method  of  extracting  gold  and  filver  is  fo- 
certain  and  fafe,  that  when  other  methods  of  amalga¬ 
mation  extraCl  only  one  ounce  of  gold  and  filver,  this 
produces  three  or  four  from  the  poored  ores  in  a  fhor- 
ter  time  and  with  lefs  expence.” 

P.  Jofepli  Acoda  tells  us,  that  at  Potofi  6000  or  7000 
quintals  of  quickfilver  are  annually  confumed  in  the 
drefling  of  the  ore,  not  to  mention  what  is  recovered 
from  the  leavings  of  the  fil'd  waffling.  Thefe  leavings, 
called  lamas ,  are  burnt  in  particular  furnaces  in  order 
to  extradl  the  remaining  quickfilver;  and  there  are 
upwards  of  50  fuch  furnaces  near  Potofi  and  Tarapa- 
ja.  The  ore  refined  there  amounts,  according  to  the 
bed  information,  to  the  immenfe  quantity  of  300,000 
quintals.  Only  about  2000  quintals  of  the  quiekfilver 
are  recovered,  which  fhows  a  lofs  of  about  two  pounds 
of  quickfilver  011  every  quintal  of  ore.  The  ores  are 
of  different  natures,  and  in  proportion  to  the  filver 
they  contain  require  more  or  lefs  quickfilver.  That 
wliieh  contains  mod,  requires  naturally  the  greated 
quantity  of  quiekfilver;  though  fome  of  the  workmen 
pretend  that  there  is  a  kind  which  contains  very  little 
filver,  and  yet  requires  a  great  deal  of  mercury  :  but 
whether  this  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  work¬ 
men,  or  to  the  mercury  being  abforbed  by  fome  other- 
matter,  is  not  generally  known.  The  ore  isiiid  pul- 
verifed  in  mills,  and  then  paffed  through  iron  orbrafs 
fieves.  The  mills  will  grind,  when  properly  regulated, 

30  quintals  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.  The  pill  verified 
matter  is  put  into  heaps  in  the  open  air,  and  fait  is 
mixed  with  it  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  50  quintals  of 
the  ore,  in  order  to  macerate  and  cleanfe  it  of  its  im¬ 
purities,  that  the  quickfilver  may  the  more  readily 
amalgamate  with  the  metal.  Upon  thefe  heaps,  and 
while  they  fire  dirring,  the  quickfilver  is  prefied 
thr  ugh  a  cloth.  Before  the  invention  of  fire-places, 
the  ore  was  repeatedly  kneaded  with  quickfilver  in 
wooden  troughs,  and  formed  into  large  round  maf- 
fes,.  which  were  left  in  that  form  for  two  days ;  after 
which  they  were  worked  again,  until  the  metals 
appeared  to  be  embodied  together,  which  took  from 
9  to  20  days;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  that 
heat  affided  the  operation  fo  far,  that  'by  means  of 
proper  ov^ns  the  fame  might  be  accompliffied  in  five 
ot  cays  When  the  quickfilver  has  taken  up  the 
fiber,  and  wholly  feparated  it  from  its  matrix  the  lead 
die  the  copper,  the  ovens  are  opened,  ihe  matter  is 
taken  out,  and  die  quickfilver  expelled  and  recovered 
in  the  following  manner.  The  mixture  is  put  into 
water  trough?,  and  dirred  therein  by  means  cf  mills  and 
water- wheels,  by  which  the  earthy  and  extraneous  par- 
ticl.s  are  wafised  away,  and  the  amalgam  fettles  at  the 
i -w, tom.  The  iediment  looks  like  fand.  It  is  further 
v  a  fined  over  in  flat  plates,  and  perfo&ly  cleaufed;  what 
oes  off  with  the  water  is  collected  fur  further  ufeun- 

the  name  of  t  -laves.  When  the  amalgam  is  be¬ 
come  clean  and  bright  by  this  method,  it  is  put  into 
a  cloth  and  fqueezed  out.  The  imeomLined  quick- 
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filvct  runs  off,  and  the  remaining  body  of  amalgam 


mation  of  contains  five  parts  of  quickfilver  and  one  of  folid  me1 
Oold  Ores.  tal-  is  made  into  ma%  named  plnnas,  having^  the 
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off  taftelefa  and  fweet.  The  amalgamation  is  dlfturb.  Am*ka« 
ed  by  fulphur,  bitumen,  and  antimony,  only  by  the  ^ver  ^ 


form  of  a  fugar  loaf,  hollow  within,  and  weighing 
about  ioo  pounds.  They  are  expofed  to  a  ftrong 
fire  in  order  to  expel  the  quickfilver,  after  being  put 
into  pots  covered  with  earthen  heads.  The  filvtr  ttift 
appears  in  the  form  of  amalgam,  but  is  reduced  to 
one  fixth  of  the  former  weight.  Its  texture  is  fpongy, 
and  the  quality  of  the  metal  fo  fine,  that  the  filver- 
Tmiths  cannot  work  it,  neither  can  it  be  formed  into 
coin,  without  an  alloy.  Baron  Born  obferves,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  only  cold  amalgamation  which  pro¬ 
duces  filver  of  filch  uncommon  fmenefs ;  by  hot  amal¬ 
gamation  it  is  generally  alloyed  with  copper,  which 
cannot  be  parted  from  it  without  cupellation. 

The  moil  circumftantial  account  of  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  filver  ore  is  that  of  Alonzo  Barba.  I  ^  di¬ 
vides  the  ores  into  two  claffes  :  I.  thofe  which  are  belt 
treated  by  fire  and  fufion  ;  and,  2.  fiich  as  are  molt  ht 
for  amalgamation.  Thofe  called  pacos  and  tacann,  may¬ 
be  amalgamated  ;  but  that  none  of  their  richer  con¬ 
tents  may  be  loft,  it  will  be  bell  to  combine  them 
with  lead,  and  proceed  by  cupellation.  i  he  former 
of  thefe  ores  has  no  luftre  or  bnghtnefs.  It  is  laid 
to  be  of  a  reddilh  yellow,  foft  and  friable  ;  feidom  rich 
in  filver,  and  raoftly  valuable  on  account  of  its  being 
eafily  got  from  the  mine.  Tacana  is  a  rich  lilver  ore, 
of  a  black  colour,  fometimes  of  a  grey  or  of  an  alh- 
colour ;  or  a  brown,  rich,  fiivery  earth.  3.  1  tie  pia¬ 
no  is  too  rich  for  pulverifation  and  amalgamation,  and 
is  therefore  fimply  melted  dowm  with  the  tacana.  1  his 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  horn-filver  ore  ;  and  is 
dcfcribed  as  almoft  entirely  confiding  of  native  filver, 
of  a  black,  grey,  or  greenifh-white  colour.  Barba  lays 
that  they  found  at  Potofi  fome  plomo  of  a  cinnabar 
colour,  which  they  had  not  feen  any  where  elle  ;  but 
Baron  Born  thinks  that  here  he  has  miftaken  the  red 
filver  ore  for  another  fpecies.  Frezier  aliens,  that  in 
what  he  calls  the  plomo  ronco,  the  native  filver  appears 
upon  rubbing  or  fcratching  it,  and  that  ,t  gives  white 
and  very  pure  filver  by  Ample  fufion  without  any  a- 
malgamation.  In  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna, 
there  is  a  fpecimen  weighing  about  a  pound,  of  black 
horn  filver  ore  from  Potofi,  on  the  po billed  furface  of 
which  the  virgin  lilver  appears  very  plainly.  4.  I  he 
machacado  (virgin  filver  or  gold  grown  in  the  matrix  in 
•the  form  of  wire  or  hair),  is  amalgated  in  the  mortar, 
r.  The  foroches  (lead  01  es  containing  filver),  are  melt¬ 
ed  along  with  the  roftcler  and  conchifo ,  two  kinds  ot 
red  filver  ore.  6.  The  negrillos  (grey  copper  and 
white  filver  ores)  may  be  refined  by  amalgamation, 
though  they  are  more  fit  for  fire. 

Btfides  this  claffification  into  fuch  as  are  fit  lor  fire, 
and  thofe  for  amalgamation,'  the  ores  require  further 
to  be  forted  into  fuch  as  require  the  addition  of  par¬ 
ticular  fubftances  for  their  amalgamation.  Vitriol  is 
generally  hurtful,  efpecially  when  fait  is  added  to  the 
vitriolic  ores  ;  and  it  requires  the  addition  of  iron, 
tin,  lead,  and  lime,  in  order  to  counter^  its  efteCts  ;• 
but  in  fome  cafes  it  is  of  feivice,  and  promotes  amal¬ 
gamation.  The  calcination  of  vitriolic  ores  is  of  no 
fervice,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  it  difengages  the 
vitriol,  and  brings  on  a  vitriolic  efflorescence,  t  may, 
however,  be  feparated  by  waftung  till  the  water  comes 
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fmoothnefs  and  needle-like  figure  of  the  particles,  GoW  (}rei 
which  reduce  the  quickfilver  to  a  kind  of  dull,  d  be  — — , 
ores  mixed  with  thefe  always  run  into  regub,  and  mull 
therefore  he  put  into  a  ftrong  calcining  fire  ;Jf  melted 
without  calcination,  they  would  run  entirely  into  drofs 
and  fcoria. 

The  finer  the  ores  are  pounded  fo  much  the  better  ; 
and  after  putting  the  powder  thro’afine  ii  eve,  the  courier 
part  goes  again  to  the  mill :  they  ought  to  be  previ- 
oufly  burnt,  in  order  to  aflift  the  operation  of  grind¬ 
ing.  The  bell  method  of  obtaining  fine  powder  is  by 
walhing  over ;  hut  as  this  is  very  apt  to  pack  and 
turn  clammy,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  fand.^ 

The  ores  are  known  to  he  fufticiently  calcined  by 
their  change  of  colour  and  lofs  of  brightnefs.  Bar  ha  tells 
us,  that  all  bright  ores  mull  be  calcined,  but  with  great 
care,  that  no  vitriol  may  be  difengaged.  as  that  proves 
injurious  to  the  amalgamation  ;  but  baron  Born  fays, 
that  one  of  the  gteatell  objefts  in  the  calcination  cf 
the  Hungarian  ores  is  to  decompofe  the  fulplnir  into 
vitriol,  a3  promoting  the  decompofition  of  the  fait. 

The  amalgamation  is  likewife  promoted  by  burning 
and  calcination,  in  as  far  as  it  promotes  the  pulveri¬ 
zation  of  the  ore,  and  aflifts  the  aftion  of  the  qmek- 
filver  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  ufeful  in  the  black  and  grey 
filver  ores.  It  can  only  be  determined  by  eircumilan- 
ces  whether  it  be  better  to  pulverize  the  ores  before 
or  after  calcination.  Their  value  is  bell  known  by- 
pounding  them  previous  to  calcination.^  1  he  ftufl  mull 
be  conftantly  ilirred  during  the  time  it  is  calcining,  and 
fome  powder  taken  from  the  mafs  to  be  tried  with 
quickfilver  and  fait.  The  thickening  of  the  quick- 
lilver,  and  the  grain  of  the  Huff,  (how  what  additions 
are  neceffary,  or  whether  the  calcination  be  completed 
or  not.  When  ores  are  calcined  in  lumps,  the  fire  does 
not  aft  equally  upon  all  their  parts ;  though  this  me¬ 
thod  is  attended  with  the  advantage  of  loffing  much 
lefs  dull,  as  well  as  faving  the  expence  of  llamps  and 

mills.  ,  r 

Ores  cannot  be  calcined  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 

'  as  the  heat  would  run  it  together,  and  part  of  the 
metals  themfelves  would  he  carried  off  by  the  ftrong 
current  of  air  and  the  violent  fmoke.  Barba  recom¬ 
mends  a  furnace  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  with  three 
vaults  over  each  other ;  the  lire  is  put  into  the  lower- 
mod,  and  the  ore  into  the  two  upper  ones.  The  heat 
circulates  by  means  of  lateral  openings  in  the  walls,  and 
is  let  out  on  the  back  without  a  flue.  The  heat  is 
graduated  by  regiftets  and  dampers  on  the  outiide.— - 
Whatever  kind  of  furnace,  however,  is  ufed,  fome  of 
the  ore  will  have  clotted,  and  mull  therefore  be  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  ;  but  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible 
thefe  inconveniences,  the  hard  ores  ought  to  be  cal¬ 
cined  before  they  go  to  the  mill,  and  the  foft  ones  al¬ 
ter,  but  with  proper  additions.  The  irony  ores,  which 
refill  the  fire  longer,  are  calcined  with  an  addition  of 
fulphur,  or  of  fulphureous  and  antimnnial  matter,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  iron  they  contain ;  but  fulphureous 
and  antimonial  ores  require  to  be  calcined  with  the 
fcoria  of  iron.  Arfenical  ores,  or  thofe  mixed  with 
orpiment  and  fandarac,  are  calcined  with  lead  glance  ; 
and  thofe  mixed  with  white  or  black  bitumen,  mull  be 
calcined  with  iron  fcoria  or  pounded  limeftone. 

!  lhe 
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Amalga-  The  impurities  of' oree,  and  the  additions  proper  to 
ination  of  be  made  to  them,  are  determined  by  pounding  them 
■Silver  Dies.  CGar^y>  anc*  Growing  them  upon  a  heated  plate  of 
^._c- .  —  iron  If  the  fmoke  be  white  or  black,  it  fliows  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bitumen  of  thefe  colours  ;  if  yellow,  it  fhows 
orpiment ;  if  red,  fandarac  ;  if  green ifh -yellow,  ful- 
phur. 

Salt  ought  not  to  be  ufed  in  the  calcination  of  ores, 
as  it  would  calcine  the  filver ;  and  the  duration  of  the 
calcining  muff  be  determined  by  the  change  of  colour 
which  the  ores  undergo  by  calcination  by  themfelves, 
and  the  brightnefs  they  a  flume  by  trituration  with 
quickfilver.  It  is  alfo  a  mark  of  fufficient  calcination 
when  antimonial  and  fulphureous  ores  no  longer  fend 
Out  a  difagreeable  fmoke  ;  if  the  thick  and  black  fmoke 
of  bituminous  ores  become  white  ;  and  if  the  filver  in 
the  fluff  appears  in  white  glittering  fparks.  Vitriolic 
ores  may  alfo  be  calcined  in  the  fame  manner;  but  they 
require  a  longer  time  with  the  addition  of  alum  and 
fait :  they,  however,  require  no  farther  addition  in 
the  fubfequent  operations  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  four 
days  all  their  filver  will  be  taken  up  by  the  quickfilver. 
L,efs  quickfilver  wall  alfo  be  loft  ;j  for  as  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  for  the  frequent  turning  and  working  of  the  heap, 
ft.  very  fmall  part  of  it  only  can  be  turned  into  ufelefs 
dufl.  Vitriolic  ores  ought  always  to  be  well  wafhed 
with  water  before  they  are  calcined  ;  and  if  there  is 
kill  a  fufpicion  of  their  being  vitriolic,  they  mufl  be 
tried  by  quickfilver  :  if  it  takes  a  lead-colour,  the  fluff 
inufl  be  wafhed  till  iron  put  into  it  no  longer  takes  a 
copper  colour.  The  lixivium  is  kept  as  an  ufeful  ad¬ 
dition  to  fome  ores. 

Amalgamation,  according  to  Alcnfo  Barba’s  me¬ 
thod,  is  performed  in  three  ways,  viz.  in  heaps  or 
taxons,  in  the  boiler,  and  in  mortars. 

t.  In  heaps.  Before  the  operation  takes  place  in 
the  large  way,  an  effay  is  made  of  three  or  four  pounds 
of  the  fine  fifted  powder  taken  from  the  general  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  according  to  the  produce  of  this  he  calcu¬ 
lates  that  of  the  whole.  He  tries  it  alfo  with  quick¬ 
filver,  to  know  perfe6lly  the  method  lie  is  to  follow, 
and  the  additions  that  are  to  be  made.  In  this  ef¬ 
fay  the  following  method  is  adopted  :  r.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  elixated,  to  extra 61  the  vitriol  if  there  be  any. 
2 .  One  pound  of  the  lixiviated  matter  is  tried  with 
quickfilver  and  fait,  carefully  obferving  the  colourand 
its  change.  If  the  quickfilver  affumes  the  appearance 
of  filver  tilings,  and  thefe  quickfilver  flakes  become 
thinner  and  t  hi  liner,  it  proves  that  the  amalgamation 
goes  on  fuccefsfully,  and  that  there  is  no  occafion  for 
any  addition.  The  whole  is  flirted  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  quickfilver  feems  to  diminifh,  and  recover  its 
natural  form,  but  without  dividing  into  fmall  globules; 
after  which  the  matter  is  to  be  wafhed,  as  all  the  filver 
is  by  that  time  completely  taken  up.  The  ores  of 
Verengueta  de  Parages  are  treated  only  with  quickfilver 
and  fait,  and  yet  yield  their  full  produce. 

When  the  ore  turns  black,  iron  is  added  ;  when  of 
a  light  lead-colour,  till  ;  if  a  dark  lead -colour,  lead  ; 
and  if  of  a  yellowifh  or  gold-colour,  lime.  The  three 
iiril  of  thefe  are  ftyled,  by  Baron  Born,  “  very  idle 
and  ufelefs  additions.5’ — The  ore  frequently  divides 
hi  to  fmall  and  powdery  globules,  in  confeqtience  of 
idle  hardnefs  of  the  minerals,  or  from  too  much  ilir* 
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ling  ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by , calcination  before  AmaJga- 
It  is  reduced  to  powder,  or  by  lefs  flirring.  In  a  great  ™ 
many  operations,  however,  this  quickfilver  dufl  can  gi!ver  Ores# 
fcarcely  be  avoided.  It  ferves  the  workmen  as  an  in-  y— — 

dex  of  "the  progrefs  they  have  made,  or  fometimes  as 
a  diredlion  how  to  operate  ;  and  has  different  names 
according  to  the  caufe  by  which  it  Is  produced  ;  as 
quickfilver  dufl,  the  dufl  of  addition,  and  filver  dufti 
The  firfl  of  thefe  arifes  Amply  from  too  great  divifiotf, 
and  is  white  without  any  quicknefs,  fcarcely  moving 
when  the  matter  is  flirred  with  water  :  it  flic  ks  fome- 
what  to  the  bottom,  and  runs  into  globules  when  bio- 
ken  between  the  fingers.  The  fecond  is  produced  by 
the  amalgam  of  lead  and  tin  ;  and,  when  preffed  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  unites  with  the  quickfilver  which 
had  begun  to  combine  with  the  filver.  The  third 
comes  from  the  amalgam  of  filver:  it  finks  towards 
the  coarfer  fluff  on  the  bottom,  and  floats  about  in 
flakes  of  different  fizes  ;  turning  into  an  amalgam  when 
rubbed  or  preffed  between  the  fingers.  All  of  thefe 
are  produced  chiefly  when  there  are  lead,  marcafite, 
and  irony  ores  in  the  mixture  ;  or  by  vitriol  of  copper, 
which  is  particularly  productive  of  this  minute  divifion 
of  the  quickfilver.  They  are  produced  alfo  by  too 
plentiful  an  addition  of  fait,  which  thickens  the  water, 
and  prevents  the  defeent  of  the  particles  of  quick¬ 
filver. 

According  to  the  produce  of  the  effay  the  large 
heap  is  regulated.  It  is  firfl  wetted  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  the  due  proportion  of  fait ;  but  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  only  one  third  of  the  quickfilver  and  one  half 
of  the  lead  and  tin  arc  added.  It  is  turned  over  once 
every  day  during  the  two  firfl  days,  becaufe  the  quick¬ 
filver  being  then  uncombined  would  be  apt  to  be 
driven  off  in  fmall  globules,  and  a  great  wafte  occa¬ 
sioned.  The  heap  is  like  wife  too  much  cooled  by  the 
addition  of  too  much  quickfilver  at  once  ;  fo  that  it  is 
better  to  put  it  gradually  to  the  other  matters.  The 
lead  and  tin  are  always  thrown  into  the  heap  along 
with  the  quickfilver  ;  but  too  much  of  either  is  hurt¬ 
ful,  by  deadening  the  quickfilver,  and  preventing  the 
amalgamation.  All  thefe  additions,  however,  muft  vary 
according  to  circumflances  ;  obferving  that  the  quali¬ 
ties  added  mufl  always  be  lefs  and  lefs  in  proportion  as 
the  amalgam  advances  to  perfection.  The  matter 
fhould  be  kept  rather  diy  than  otherwife,  and  two 
parts  of  amalgam  be  in  the  heap  to  one  of  fluid  quick¬ 
filver.  Too  great  an  abundance  of  this  fluid  mafs  is 
very  detrimental,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  quick¬ 
filver  dufl  which  it  occafions  ;  and  if  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  are  accidentally  wafted,  the  dufl  of  addition  will 
be  changed  into  quid  fiver  dud  ;  which  having  very 
little  weight,  will  be  poured  off  along  with  the  water. 

But  when  lime  is  added,  the  whole  mufl  be  mixed  at 
once,  and  the  entire  heap  turned  over  two  or  three 
days,  till  the  quickfilver  be  added.  Too  much  lime 
prevents  the  union  of  the  two  metals,  and  is  an  incon¬ 
venience  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

The  heaps  are  frequently  turned  and  worked  over 
after  the  firfl  two  days,  which  is  attended  with  feve- 
ral  advantages  ;  as  that  the  quickfilver  is  thus  heated, 
more  thoroughly  mixed  w  ith  the  matter,  and  the  fil- 
ver  is  purified  by  the  frequent  rubbing.  The  heaps, 
however,  are  fubjeCl  to  various  accidents,  owing  to 
3  K  the 
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the  difference  between  the  various  kinds  of  ores,  which  Some  clean  quickfilver  is  alfo  put  into  the  bottom  of  Amalga- 

cannot  always  be  exactly  known.  When  the  quick*  this  tub  ;  the  infule  of  which  muff  be  lined  with  iron 

filver  is  deadened  by  too  large  an  addition  of  lead,  plate  well  cleaned,  and  rubbed  with  quickfilver Sllver  0reSm 

iron,  tin,  or  lime,  it  lofea  its  oval  form,  and  affumes  (though  this  laft  operation  feems  to  be  quite  fuperflu-  - yJ 

a  vermicular  one  :  if  fhaken  in  a  glafs,  or  other  vefiel,  ous,  as  mercury  will  not  in  the  leaft  unite  with  iron 
without  water,  it  adheres  to  the  Tides  in  threads,  and  by  rubbing.)  5‘  The  fluff  brought  into  the  tub 
is  unfit  for  taking  up  the  filver.  The  beff  remedy  is  muff  be  diluted  with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and 
vitriol  of  copper,  or  the  lixivium  of  vitriolic  ores  al-  be  ftirred  round  with  a  peffie  lined  with  iron-plate  in 
ready  mentioned  ;  or  powder  of  copper  may  be  thrown  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  turn  round  fix  times  one 
into  the  heap.  All  additions  of  this  kind,  however,  way  and  fix  times  the  other,  always  touching  the  bot- 
muff  be  made  very  cautioufly,  and  in  confeqtience  of  tom  ;  the  unconnected  bodies  of  quickfilver  and  amal- 
experiments  made  by  fmall  elTays,  which  determine  gam  are  thereby  to  meet,  to  combine,  and  to  fall  to 
the  quantity  of  materials  to  be  ufed.  When  the  heaps  the  bottom.  To  recover  the  fait  wliion  had  been  mix- 

have  too  much  vitriol,  without  any  correcting  ingre-  ed  with  the  heap,  the  water  muff  be  evaporated 

dient,  the  quickfilver  has  a  leaden  colour,  and  the  but  the  Baron  obferves,  that  at  Shemnitz  no  fait  is 
fmaller  particles  aff  me  a  fpherical  form.  Iron  might  recoverable  from  the  lixivium  ;  and  if  any  be  recover- 
be  added  to  abforb  the  too  great  quantity  of  vitriolic  ed  by  the  Spaniards,  it  only  (hows  that .  they  add  too 
acid ;  but  there  is  no  certain  rule  for  the  proportion  much,  and  that  part  of  the  remainder  is  undccompo- 
to  be  added,  fo  that  it  muff  be  determined  by  expe-  fed  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  The  quickfilver  is  feparated 
r;ment>  from  the  amalgama  much  in  the  fame  way  as  already 


When  the  quickfilver  appears,  on  turning  the  heaps, 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  this  (hows  an  excefs  of  fait, 
which  prevents  the  quickfilver  from  combining  with 
the  filver  :  it  is  to  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  fome 
coarfe  fluff  which  cleanfes  the  fluid.  Some  add  allies  ; 
but  the  belt  and  moft  natural  remedy  is  alum,  which 
is  found  at  Potofi  in  abundance,  and  whitens  the  fib 
ver.  If  the  heap  be  not  turned  equally,  or  the  quick- 
filver  added  at  a  proper  time,  or  if  the  filver  do  not 
unite  with  it,  fome  of  the  filver  will  appear  in  a  dry 
form,  and  lie  on  the  coarfer  Huff  like  a  cobweb  ;  and 
if  not  flammed  off  in  time,  will  be  carried  away  by  the 
waffling  water.  To  collcCl  this  dry  filver,  ^  and  the 
fined  quickfilver  duff,  fome  filver  amalgama  is  preffed 
upon  it  through  a  chamois  fkin  ;  and  the  whole  is 
once  more  turned  and  worked  over.  The  frequent 
turning,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  feafon,  as  well  as 
the  fermentation  produced  in  the  heap  by  the  vitriol 
and  other  additions,  all  promote  the  amalgamation;  but 
cold,  negledt  of  ftirring,  and  the  quickfilver  affuming 
a  lead-eolour,  are  againft  it.  It  is,  however,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  the  maturity  of  the  heap,  when 
all  the  filver  is  taken  up,  and  the  matter  may  go  to 
the  waffling  ;  though  great  inconveniences  attend  an 
ignorance  in  this  refpedt.  If  waffled  too  foon,  fome 
filver  is  left  in  the  leavings  ;  and  if  worked  too  long, 
there  is  a  lofs  of  quickfilver  as  well  as  time  and  la¬ 
bour.  The  difficulties  attending  the  knowledge  of 
this  important  point,  are  by  our  author  enumerated 
as  follow:  “  )  lie  heap  may  appear  not  to  require  any 
additional  quickfilver  ;  the  filver  duff  may  appear  to 
be  completely  collected  ;  that  of  quickfilver  may  be¬ 
gin  to  make  its  appearance  ;  the  amalgama  may  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  pCfre,  and  to  fhow  a  gold-colour  ;  and 
yet  filver  may  remain  in  the  leavings.  The  moft  in¬ 
fallible  teft  of  the  maturity  of  the  heap,  is  the  effay 
of  the  triturated  fluff  by  fire.  If  no  filver  is  produced 
thereby,  then  fo  much  quickfilver  is  thrown  into  the 
heap,  that  it  may  contain  three  parts  of  amalgama  to 
two  of  filver,  or  at  leaft  one  part  of  quickfilver  to 
two  of  amalgama.  By  this  additional  frefh  quick- 
filver,  all  the  duff  of  quickfilver,  and  the  dry  and  un¬ 
combined  quickfilver,  are  perfectly  collected ;  the  amal¬ 
gam  is  the  heavier  for  it,  and  finks  the  more  readily 
to  the  bottom  when  brought  to  the  waffling- tub. — 


deferibed 

2.  Amalgamation  by  boiling ,  was  accidentally  difeo- 

vered  by  Barba,  in  an  attempt  to  fix  quickfilver - 

On  mixing  filver  ore  finely  powdered  with  quickfil¬ 
ver.  and  boiling  it  with  water  in  a  copper  vefiel,  he 
found  that  the  metals  readily  united  ;  and  thus  having 
difeovered  a  (horter  method  of  amalgamation,  he  gradu¬ 
ally  improved  and  introduced  it  into  practice  in  Peru. 
In  this  operation  the  boilers  muff  be  of  copper,  ear¬ 
then  or  other  veffels  being  found  not  to  anfwer :  the 
copper  alfo  muff  be  pure,  becaufe  the  quickfilver  would 
diffoive  the  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed.  They 
muff  be  in  the  ffiape  of  inverted  cones,  and  flat-bot¬ 
tomed.  The  under  part  has  a  rim  of  fix  or  eight 
inches  high  and  half  an  inch  broad,  all  beat  of  one 
piece.  Other  copper  plates  are  fixed  in  the  infide  with 
copper  nails  ;  and  care  muff  be  taken  that  it  be  water¬ 
tight,  that  no  quickfilver  may  run  off ;  and  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  fecurity,  the  infide  of  the  boiler  may  be  lined  with 
lime  and  ox-blood.  The  boilers  may  be  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  their  upper  parts  being  furrounded  with  iron 
rings  with  ftrong  handles,  into  which  a  crofs  board  is 
wedged.  In  the  middle  of  this  board  is  a  hole  for  the 
fpindle  to  move  in.  The  fpindle  is  of  light  wood, 
and  moves  on  a  brafs  pivot  in  the  bottom.  It  has 
four  wooden  wings,  with  three  or  four  perpendicular 
bars,  alfo  of  wood  ;  the  fartheft  from  the  fpindle  being 
the  fliorteft  ;  the  nigheft  fo  long  as  to  fweep  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  is  turned  by  a  moveable  handle  on  the  up¬ 
per  end. 

Thefe  boilers  are  put  into  an  oblong  furnace,  ca¬ 
pable  of  holding  io  of  them  ;  the  fire-place  being  in 
the  middle,  and  the  flame  and  fmoke  palling  under  the 
boilers,  and  going  out  on  both  ends  of  the  furnace  by 
two  chimnies.  The  fire  being  lighted,  firft  the  wa¬ 
ter,  then  the  fine  Huff,  and  at  laft  the  quickfilver,  is 
put  in  ;  obferving  always  that  the  bottom  be  fully  co¬ 
vered  with  quickfilver.  The  water  muff  always  be 
kept  boiling,  otherwife  the  operation  may  be  inter¬ 
rupted  or  become  tedious  :  on  account  of  the  evapo¬ 
ration,  the  boilers  muff  be  fupplied  with  a  quantity  of 
water,  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  that  the  boiling 
be  not  checked.  The  Huff  muff  be  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  boiler :  if  too  little  be  put  in,  the  amal¬ 
gamation  goes  on  too  flowly  ;  while  too  much  would 
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Amalga-  not  allow  the  mafs  to  he  thick  enough,  or  to  boil  with 

mation  of  fufficjent  freedom.  Some  of  the  amalgam  is  to  be  ta- 

Silver  Ores  ken  ollt:  ^rom  t^me  to  t^me  a  l°ng  laddie,  and 

L^Y«_*progrefs  °peiation  is  judged  of  by  the  colour. 

The  effay  of  the  fluff  determines  whether  all  the.  Hi¬ 
rer  be  taken  out  of  it  in  this  manner.  Some  quick- 
filver  is  then  thrown  upon  the  furface  of  a  fample  of 
the  boiled  fluff,  and  worked  remd  with  it  in  a  veffel 
two  or  three  times.  If  the  quickfilver  rifes  and  take3 
up  fome  of  the  fluff,  fome  filver  remains  ;  if  not,  the 
whole  is  taken  up.  Then  the  fire  is  flopped,  the 
fpindie  is  taken  out,  and  the  water  and  fluff  let  off. 
The  coarfer  matter  on  the  quickfilver  may  at  all  events 
be  wafhed  in  cold  water,  and  go  once  more  to  the 
mill.  Almofl  the  whole  of  the  filver  amalgama  lies 
upon  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver,  immediately  under 
the  fluff,  fometimes  four  or  five  finger3  thick  ;  the  fire 
under  the  boilers  preventing  the  filver  from  uniting 
with  the  quickfilver  in  the  bottom.  This  metal,  when 
poured  off,  muff  be  preffed  and  treated  in  the  ufual 
manner. 

The  advantages  attending  this  method  are,  that  the 
heat  promotes  the  union  of  the  metals,  while  the  boil¬ 
ing  of  the  water-  and  flirring  of  the  mixture  with  the 
fpindie  bring  them  more  frequently  in  contaft  with 
each  other  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  they  would 
be  in  feveral  days  in  the  common  method  ;  by  which 
means  the  whole  procefs  is  finifhed  in  about  24  hours. 
Lefs  quickfilver  is  alfo  loft  by  it ;  for  being  always  co¬ 
vered  witli  water,  it  cannot  evaporate  ;  and  in  well 
managed  and  fuccefsful  operations,  no  quickfilver  duft 
is  produced :  but  the  greateft  recommendation  is,  that 
it  is  not  attended  with  any  lofs  of  filver,  fo  that  even 
the  pooreft  ores  will  yield  all  that  they  contain.  Bar¬ 
ba  looks  upon  the  profit  of  this  method  above  the 
other  to  amount  to  25  dollars  for  every  heap  of  50 
quintals  ;  even  making  allowance  for  the  coals.  The 
only  objections  are,  that  both  filver  and  copper  are 
apt  to  be  loft  by  the  corrofion  of  the  copper-boilers  : 
but  if  the  copper  be  pure,  there  is  no  great  reafon  to 
be  apprehenfive  of  any  thing  of  this  kind  ;  or,  at  all 
events,  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  is  conflantly 
expofed  to  the  action  of  the  quickfilver,  may  be  fecu- 
red  by  a  copper  ring  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  and 
the  bottom  i.tfelf  may  be  fecured  in  the  fame  manner; 
fo  that  when  corroded  they  may  l}e  changed  for  new 
ones:  or  the  boilers  may  be  paved  or  lined  with  var- 
nifhes  or  mortars  of  different  kinds;  which  will  as  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  any  lofs.  While  the  whole  is  boil¬ 
ing,  the  quickfilver  violently  feizes  on  the  other  me¬ 
tal  ;  by  which  means  the  amalgam  is  filled  with  many 
heterogeneous  particles.  Thefe  are  feparated  by  waffl¬ 
ing  in  quickfilver,  on  the  furface  of  which  they  fwim 
like  fcoria,  and  may  eafily  be  taken  off,  till  the 
quickfilver  (hows  its  ufual  brightnefs  ;  and  as  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  taking  off  fome  of  the  metals 
alfo,  the  feum  may  be  referved  for  the  next  operation. 
The  advantage  of  amalgamation  by  boiling  chiefly 
appears  in  this,  that  heaps,  in  which  by  too  large 
additions,  the  quickfilver  has  been  totally  diffolved  io 

to  difappeari  may  be  eafily  cured  by  boiling  them, 
in  iron  or  copper  veffels  with  bits  of  iron  ;  for  then 
the  quickfilver  appears  again  in  its  proper  metallic 
form  and  brightnefs. 

3.  Amalgamation  in  mortar:.  It  is  difficult  to  pro- 
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cure  the  full  produce  from  ores  which  contain  native  Amalga- 
gold  and  filver  either  in  the  form  of  hair  or  wire,  or 
in  larger  lumps  and  nodules  Thefe  cannot  be  com- giiv6r  Qres 
pletely  pounded,  nor  can  they  be  amalgamated  ;  for  the  ,J 

mercury  will  not  diffolve  the  large  particles  of  gold 
and  filver  ;  and  when  they  are  treated  by  fire,  the  ftub- 
born  nature  of  their  matrices  occafions  a  great  lofs  of 
metal.  The  following  method  of  .  treating  them  in  a 
mortar  was  difeovered  by  a  Francifcan  friar. 

A  round  conical  hole  is  cut  in  a  hard  ftone,  half 
a  foot  in  diameter  at  top,  of  an  equal  depth,  and  flop- 
ing  into  a  truncated,  or  rather  obtufe  and  nearly  flat 
bottom,  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  Some' 
quickfilver  is  poured  into  it,  together  with  a  propor¬ 
tional  quantity  of  fmall  bits  of  the  native  metal  or 
ore  ;  after  which  they  are  triturated  with  an  iron 
peitle.  By  this  violent  trituration,  the  gold  and  filver 
combine  with  the  quickfilver ;  and  the  finer,  lighter 
fluff  of  red  filver  ore  and  other  filver  calces,  which  are 
generally  found  with  native  filver,  runs  off  by  means 
of  a  fmall  launder  and  current  of  water.  It  is  not* 
however,  fuffered  to  run  away,  but  is  left  to  fettle  for 
common  amalgamation. 

Mortars  of  the  dimenflons  above  deferibed  being 
too  fmall  for  any  confiderable  quantity  of  ore,  Barba 
propofes  to  fubftitute  in  their  place  larger  ftones  of  a 
concave  figure,  with  vertical  grinders,  as  in  oil-mills  ; 
or  common  horizontal  and  parallel  grinders  of  the  grift- 
mill.  The  ore  and  quickfilver  are  put  between  thefe 
ftones,  with  a  fmall  ftream  of  water  ;  which,  running 
off,  will  carry  away  the  lighter  fluff,  whilft  the  gold 
and  filver  will  remain  at  the  bottom,  taken  up  by 
the  quickfilver. 

There  are  feveral  other  methods  of  amalgamation 
deferibed  in  Baron  Born’s  work,  as  pra&ifed  by  the 
Spaniards  of  South  America  :  but  as  all  of  them  agree 
in  the  moft  material  circumftances  with  thofe  already- 
mentioned,  we  fhall  only  farther  take  notice  of  that 
invented  by  the  Baron  himfelf,  and  by  him  lately  in¬ 
troduced  at  Shemnitz  in  Lower  Hungary 

This  method  is  very  pompoufly  related,  and  at 
great  length,  in  his  work  on  the  fubjeCt.  His  theory 
contains  the  following  particulars  : 

t.  Quickfilver  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with  other 
metals  and  femimetals,  and  to  quicken  or  animate  them 
according  to  certain  laws  of  affinity  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  experience. 

2.  It  unites  with  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  bif- 
muth,  and  zinc,  without  heat  ;  but  with  other  metals 
and  femimetals  it  will  not  unite  but  in  a  ffate  of  fu- 
fion.  It  unites  with  tin  and  bifmuth  more  eafily  than 
with  gold  and  filver ;  and  with  thefe  more  readily 
than  with  copper. 

3.  Tire  union  of  quickfilver  with  other  metals  is 
promoted  by  heat. 

4.  This  union  is  alfo  greatly  promoted  by  mechani¬ 
cal  comminution. 

5.  No  amalgamation,  or  only  a  very  flow  and  par¬ 
tial  one,  will  take  place,  if  the  furface  of  the  quick¬ 
filver  or  metallic  particles  be  covered  with  a  coat  of 
heterogeneous  matter ;  which  happens  chiefly  in  the 
amalgamation  of  ores  where  the  fine  particles  of  the 
metal  are  involved  in  fulphur  and  arfenic. 

6.  Hence  it  is  neceffary  to  free  the  noble  metals 
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Am  alga-  from  the  ftony  matter  which  furrounds  them,  and  to 
motion  rf  rejucc  the  bafer  ones  from  their  caiciform  to  a  me- 
O--.  ta^c  ^ate>  before  tiiey  can  be  amalgamated  with  fuc- 
cefs. 

7  Particles  of  gold  and  filver  may  be  freed  from 
the  (tony  matters  which  involve  them  by  trituration  ; 
and  from  fulphur  and  arfenic,  by  calcination. 

8.  In  calcination,  fome  part  of  the  fulphur  is  de- 
Jlroyed,  and  vitriolic  acid  difengaged  ;  which,  combi¬ 
ning  with  the  earthy  matters  contained  in  the  ore,  as 
Well  as  the  calces  of  the  bafer  metals  mixed  with  it, 
ftill  leave  the  gold  and  filver  involved  :  whence  it  is 
neceffary  -to  employ  fueh  chemical  agents  as  will  free 
the  particles  of  thefe  metals  from  their  heterogeneous 
coat,  and  keep  their  furface  as  well  as  that  of  the 
quick  filver  clean,  without  a&ing  either  upon  the  gold 
or  filver.  Thefe  agents  are  principally  the  mineral 
acids,  which  a&  varioufly  according  to  their  different 
natures.  The  marine  acid  is  moll  efficacious  for  gold 
or  filver  ores  ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  expen  five 
to  ufe  it  in  its  proper  form,  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to 
take  fome  method  of  expelling  it  extemporaneoufly 
from  common  fait  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

9.  The  calcined  ore,  when  pulverifed,  raufl  be 
wetted  with  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  ddfolving  the 
dilengaged  vitriolic  acid  and  the  earthy  and  metallic 
neutral  falts,  whieh  are  produced  by  it  in  proportion 
to  the  fulphur  contained  in  the  ore.  Vitriol  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  calcination  only  in  this  proportion;  and 
hence  if  the  ore  does  not  naturally  contain  a  fuffici- 
ency  of  fulphur  to  produce  vitriol  for  the  purpofe  of 
decompofition,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  add  fomething 
of  this  kind.  Vitriol  of  copper  or  of  iron  will  an- 
fwer,  but  the  former  is  preferable.  If,  therefore,  the 
pulverifed  ore,  which  has  once  gone  through  the  pro- 
cefs  of  amalgamation,  fiiould  Hill  appear  to  contain 
gold  or  filver,  mix  it  with  fome  additional  vitriol  and 
common  fait ;  leave  it  for  fome  time  to  macerate  by 
itfelf ;  and,  at  a  fecond  trituration  with  quickfilver,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  filver  will  be  found  in  the 
amalgama  which  had  not  been  extra&ed  in  the  firft, 
though  common  fait  had  been  ufed  in  it.  Thus  the 
common  fait  may  be  decompofed  in  the  wet  way. 

10.  To  decompose  the  common  fait  in  the  dry  way, 
the  ore  mull  be  properly  flamped  and  lifted,,  and  the 
mixtures  made  up  with  a  proportional  quantity  of 
pulverifed  common  or  rock  fait,  and  then  undergo  an 
adequate  calcination  in  an  open  fire..  Thus  the  com¬ 
mon  fait  will  be  decompofed  according  to  the  nature 
qf  the  mixture ;  either  by  the  vitriolic  acid  produced' 
by  the  decompofition  of  the  fulphur,  or  otherwife.— 
The  muriatic  acid,  thus  difengaged,  difiblves  the  he¬ 
terogeneous  particles  in  which  the  metals  are  involved, 
and  allows  the  quickfilver  to  a£l  upon  them  much  more, 
effectually  than  it  could  have  been  enabled  to  do  by 
any  mechanical  comminution  ;  and  this  the  more  fo 
as  it  takes  up  even,  thofe  particles  of  dephlogiftica- 
ted  iron  upon  which  the  other  acids  are  incapable- 
of  a6ling. 

11.  The  calcination  and  corrofion  of  the  bafer  me¬ 
tals  is  indifpenfably.  neceffary,  efpecially  in  a  natural 
combination  of  gold  and  copper  ;  for  the  affinity  of 
thefe  two  is  fo  llrong,  that  unlefs  the  Litter  be  per- 
fqf tly  calcined,  or  ctherwife  removed,  very  little  of  the, 
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gold  can  be  extrafled.  The  reparation  will  alfo  be  Amalga-^ 
promoted  by  the.  addition  of  fulphureous  fubflances. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  the  Baron  lays  down  the  silver  Ores*, 
following  rules  concerning  amalgamation.  v 

“  1.  The  ores  and  mixtures  previous  to  their  amal¬ 
gamation  mull  be  mechanic- ^Iy  comminuted,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder,  by  damping,  grinding,  and 
fifting,  that  the  furf  a  .*s  of  the  particles,  and  their 
points  of  contadl,  may  be  increafed  and  multiplied. 

“  2.  This  powder  mull  he  calcined,  that,  befides  the 
pure  particles  of  the  nobler  metals,  thofe  which  are 
difguifed  in  the  ore  may  be  difengaged  and  laid  bare 
by  defulphuration  and  calcination. 

“  If  before  its  calcination  no  common  fait  was- 
added,  it  mull  be  added  afterwards;  then  it  muft  be 
triturated  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  quickfilver 
and  water,  long  enough,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that* 
the  quickfilver,  by  an  uninterrupted  motion  of  the 
whole  mafs,  may  come  into  repeated  contact  with  the 
difengaged  gold  and  filver  particles,  and  take  therrr 
up. 

“  4.  As  much  depends  on  the  juft. mentioned  propor¬ 
tions,  the  infpedlor,  dire&or,  or  mafter  of  the  work*,, 
muft  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ele&ive  attra&ion  of 
bodies,  that  forming  a  juft  idea  of,  and  judgment  on.^ 
their  different  mechanical  or  chemical  decompofition 
and  combination,  he  may  remedy  and  remove  fuch  un-. 
toward  difficulties  and  impediments  in  the  procefs  asi- 
may,  and  will  fometimes,  prevent  its  full  fuccefs.” 

The  various  fteps  by  which  the  metals  are  extra<5led* 
from  their  ores,  according  to  the  Baron's  method,  are^i 
1.  Stamping,  grinding,  and  fitting.  2.  Calcination;, 
after  which  the  grinding  and  fifting  muft  be  repeated. 

3.  Trituration.  4.  Wafhing  of  the  refiduum.  5.  E~< 
liquation  of  the  amalgama.  6.  Heating  of  the  fame. 

7.  Diftillation  of  the  quickfilver  preffed  from  the- amal¬ 
gam.  7.  Refining  of  the  heated  amalgam.  8.  Ex- 
tradling  from  the  relidua  fuch  parts  of  the  noble  me¬ 
tals  as  may  ftill  be  contained  in  them. 

1 .  Stamping ,  grinding ,  and  Jtfiing .  The  Baron  recom¬ 
mends  dry- ftamps  and  mills  for  this  purpofe  ;  as  wet- 
ftamps,  he  fays,  “  would  bring  on  great  lofs  of  filver* 
and  expenfive  contrivances  to  prevent  or  recover  it.**~ 

On  the  other  hand,  E.  Rafpe*.  the  tranfiator  of  his 
work,  fays,  that  “  late  experiments  have  proved  fo 
much  in  favour  of  the  wet  ftamps,  that  they  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  adopted  as  great  improvements.” 

The  contents  of  the  ores  are  accurately  inveftigated 
by  effays  before  any  thing  is  done  in  the  large  way. 

The  ores  are  delivered  to  the  refpe&ive  mills ;  the- 
fmaller  ores  are  paffed  over  a  brafs  fieve,  the  mefhes  o£ 
which  are  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  that  the 
finer  particles  may  be  feparated  and  not  fent  to .  the. 
ftamps,  which  would  occafion  •  fome  wafte,  efpeqially^ 
in  the  dry-  way.  The  finer  fand  is  fent  dire£lly  to.  tha 
mill,  and  the  big  lumps  to  the  ftamp.  Each  box,  or 
fet  of  ftamps,  has  three  ftamp-heads,  weighing  40  or. 

54  pounds,  the  foie  being  of  caft-iron.  The  matter 
is  every  now  and  then  wetted  with  water  to  pre-* 
vent  the  finer  parts  from  flying  off.  When  the  ore  is? 
fufficiently  beat  in  the  ftamps,  it  is  afterwards  lifted* 
and  the  coarfe  part  returned  to  the  ftamp.  When  the 
coarfeft  part  is  reduced  in  this  manner  to  the  fize  of 
coarfe  fand,  it  is  fent  to  the  mill;  .the  running  Hone  c $ 

which 
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Ama!ga  which  muft  be  kept  clofe  in  a  box,  and  nothing  left 
roadon  of  open  but  the  admifiion-funnel.  The  millftones  are  a 
Gold  and  kjncj  Qf  p^phyry,  and  the  fieves  of  brafs-wire. 

Silver  Ore*.  ^  Calcination .  The  ore  being  reduced  to  a  fufficient 
degree  of  Hnsnefs,  is  next  carried  to  the  calcining  fur-1 
nace ;  previous  to  which  it  is  again  to  be  tried  by  ef- 
fay,  and  to  have  the  proper  additions  according  to  its 
nature.  When  the  furnace  is  properly  heated,  the 
whole  quantity  of  ore  deftined  to  one  furnace,  about 
30  quintals,  is  brought  up  to  the  top  by  wheebbar- 
rows;  and  being  fpread  as  even  as  may  be,,  the  proper 
quantity  of  fait  and  lime  is  lifted  over  it,  and  the 
whole  turned  with  crooks  and  rakes  till  it  be  per fe&ly 
mixed.  The  calcination  is  then  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  The  back-door  being  carefully  Unit, 
eight  hundred  weight  of  the  matter,  prepared  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  is  let  down  through  a  funnel  upon 
die  upper  hearth.  Here  it  is  again  to  be  fpread  and 
allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  put  down  on  the  lower 
hearth;  and  as  foon  as  this  is  done,  another  quantity 
is  put  upon  the  upper  hearth,  that  the  two  operations 
may  regularly  fucceed  each  other. 

Our  author  deferibes  at  great  length  all  the  minu- 
tire  of  this  operation:  but,  as  he  juillyobferves,  “Ex- 
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by  the  antimony,  it  mud  in  the  former  cafe  leave  rich 
refidua,  and  in  the  latter  bring  on  greater  lofs.  It  is 
alfo  determined  by  experience,  that  the  excefs  ofgqverQre^, 
quickfilver  never  does  any  hurt,  while  too  fmall  a  — — v  ■“*- 
quantity  never  fails  to  be  difadvantageous. 

With  regard  to  the  conftru&iou  of  the  boilers,  it  13 
needlefs  to  be  particular,  as  thofe  recommended  by  A- 
lonfo  Barba  feem  to  be  very  adequate  to  the  purpofe; 

Heat  is  required ;  but  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  (hould  boil,  a  moderate  fire  being  fulficient  for  ma« 
king  the  metals  unite.  Nor  is  there  occafion  for  more 
water  than  what  will  make  the  matter  liquid.  The 
ftirring  apparatus  is  put  in  motion  by  the  crank  of  a 
water  wheel,  and  a  horizontal  rack  with  cogs;  which; 
being  properly  fixed  in  a  groove  by  crofs  bars,  Aides 
forward  and  backward  on  brafs  rollers  and  callers* 

The  cogs  of  this  rack  catch  into  thofe  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  trundle  ajid  fpindle  of  the  ftirrers,  which  turns-- 
round  twice  by  three  and  an  half  feet  motion  of  the 
Aiding  rack.  The  whole  moves  quicker  or  (lower  in 
proportion  to  the  box  of  water  thrown  upon  the  wheel ; 
and  the  quicker  motion  of  the  rack  produces  ofcourfc 
a  quicker  turn  and  better  trituration.  The  ftirrers  mull 
be  circular  fegments  correfponding  with  the  fides  and  y 


periesce  and  pra&ice  are,  and  muft  be,  the  bell  teach-  bottom  of  the  boiler,  otherwise  their  motion  is  irre- 
ers  ;  for  there  are  many  things  which  muft  be  attended  gular  and  unfatisfadlory.  The  time  of  trituration,  as  de¬ 


pending  on  the  nature  of  the  ore,  muft  be  determined 
by  experience. 

4.  ‘The  waJJjing  of  the  triturated  leavings  or  refiduum 
is  performed  in  large  tubs,  and  requires  no  particular 
description,  farther  than  that  it  be  continued  till  all  the 
foluble  matter  be  got  out  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  there 
muft  be  a  contrivance  for  ftirring  the  matter  all  the 
time  it  is  walhing*  > 

5.  B  liquation  of  the  quickfilver  and  amalgama,  For¬ 
merly  this  was  performed  in  bags  made  of  deer-fkins*  . 
ftrongly  comprelfed  with  engines  for  the  purpofe;  but 
this  being  found  too  .expen  five,  it  is  now  done  by  fmall 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  prefled  only  by  the  hand  til! 
the  ball >of  amalgam  yields  no  more  quickfilver.  A 
fmall  quantity  always  remains  in  the  quickfilver  which 
paftes  through  ;  and  this  quantity  is  the  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  warmth  of  the  amalgam  when  prefled. 

6.  The.  di filiation  of  the  amalgam  is  performed  per 
defeenfum  in  large  iron  pots.  k  *1  he  uudermoft  Hands  - 
upright  to  its  middle  in  a  ftream  of  cold  running  wa¬ 
ter  whicli  paffes  under  the  hearth;  the  upper  pait 
hardly  appearing  two  inches  above  it.  The  amalgam, 
made  up  into  balls,  is  placed  in  iron  cullenders  fixed 
upon  a  tripod  fet  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower  pot, 
and  covered  in  the  infide  with  a  coarfe  cloth.  Tine 
upper  pot  is  inverted  on  the  lower  one  ;  and  the  June- 

_ _  lure  being  luted,  the  fire  :s  put  all  round  the  outer 

tion  towards  the  bottom  it  may  the  more  frequently  one,  and  the  heat  pafiing  through  to  the  amalgam 
come  into  contact  .with. the  gold  and  filver.  It  a£ls  in  quickly  liquefies  it,  and  raifes  the  quickfilver  in  vapour, 
proportion  to  its  hulk  and  furface.  A  larger  quantity  which  coudenfes  in  the  under  pot  continually  kept 
is  therefore  advifable,  .as.  it  not  only ,  forma  a  larger  cool  by  the  ftream  of  water.  The  upper  pot  is  kept 
furface  on  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  but  comes  likewife  in  a  ftrong.  red  heat  for  lice  or.  fix  hours;  by  which 
into  conta&  with  the  gold  and  filver  more  frequently  ;  means  the  cloth  is  entirely  converted  into  tinder,  fo 
nor  is  there  any  greater  lofs  of  quickfilver  to  be  ap-  that  the  cullenders  muft  afterwards  be  cleaned  with  a 
prehended  on  that  account.  A  larger  proportion  of  brafs  brufti.  _  #  . 

fluid  metal  is  in  particular  neceffary  when  the  matter  The  other  operations  contain  nothing  particular  but  .: 
is  mixed  with  lead  or  antimony  :  for,  by  taking  up  what  may  be  eaiily  underilood  from  what  has  been  ai- 
the  1  ad,  it  becomes  proportionably  lefs  a6live  and  fit  ready  delivered, 
for  the  reception  of  gold  and  filver;  and  turning greafy  ^ 
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to,  and  which  words  and  deferiptions  will  hardly  make 
intelligible.”  We.  (hall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  the 
calcining  furnace  muft  be  kept  heated  day  and  night . 
but  while  the.  ore  is  flioved  down  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  hearth,  the  fire  muft  be  kept  very  moderate; 
and  during  the  calcination  it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep 
the  matter  conftantly  turning  with  iron  rakes,  the 
combs, or. teeth  of  which  are  from  four  to  eight  indies 
long. 

The  grinding  and  fifting  after  calcination  is  only 
neceffary  when  the  matter  has  run  into  hard  indiffo- 
luble  clots  during  the  operation;  and  is  performed  in  a 
grinding  and  fifting  mill,  which  turns  by  water;  but 
which  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  deferibe,  .as  every  pof- 
feffor  of  mines  would  choofe  fuch  mechanical  .contri¬ 
vances  as  beft  fuit  his  purpofe. 

3.  Triturations  boiling*  and  amalgamation.  After  the 
ores  have  been  propeily  calcined  and  pounded,  the 
luccefs  of  the  amalgamation  depends  moftly  on  the 
proportions  of  quickfilver  and  water  which  are  added 
to  the  fluff,  and  the  conftru&ion  of  the  ftirring  appa¬ 
ratus  by  . which  the  whole  is  kept  in  conftant  motion 
and  mutual  contad.  The  lighter  the  (luff,  the  more 
voluminous  and  bulky  it  will  prove,  and  confequently 
the  gold  and  filver  will'be  the  more  difpcifed:  in  which 
Cafe  the  quantity  of  quickfilver  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  mafs,  that  notwithftandiug  its  conftant  gravita- 
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Sect.  IV .  Ores  of  Copper. 

§  i.  Copper  is  found  under  ground  in  three  diffe¬ 
rent  forms :  i.  Native  or  virgin  copper  diverfely  ra¬ 
mified,  which  is  much  more  rare  than  native  filver. 
This  native  copper  is  not  fo  dudlile  as  copper  purified 
by  fufions  from  the  ore  (a).  2.  Copper  is  found  in 

form  of  calx,  of  verdigrife,  of  precipitates.  Such 
^are  the  minerals  called  filhy  copper  oresy  and  feveral 
white  and  green  earths.  Thefe  matters  are  only  cop¬ 
per  almoft  pure  and  but  little  mineralifed,  but  which 
has  been  corroded,  diffolved,  precipitated,  calcined  by 
faline  matters,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  of  water,  and 
of  earths  (b).  3.  Copper  is  frequently  in  a  truly  mi¬ 

neral  ftate,  that  is,  combined  with  fulphur  and  with 
arfenic,  with  other  metallic  matters  mixed  with  earths, 
and  enveloped  in  different  matrices  (c).  Thefe  are  the 
true  copper  ores.  They  have  no  regular  forms  ex¬ 
cept  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  pyrites.  Their 
colours  are  very  different,  which  depend  chiefly  on  the 
proportion  of  the  mineral  fubftances  compofing  them. 
JLaflly,  in  almoft  all  of  them  we  may  perceive  green  or 
blue  colours,  which  always  indicate  an  erofion  or  cal¬ 
cination  of  the  copper.  Moft  copper  ores  contain  al- 
fo  fome  iron  or  ferruginous  earth,  to  which  the  ochrey 
colour  is  to  be  attributed,  which  might  make  11s  believe 
them  to  be  ores  of  iron.  Ores  which  contain  much  iron 
are  the  moft  difficultly  fufible. 

Copper  ores  have  almoft  all  a  yellow,  golden,  and 
fhining  colour,  by  which  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed. 
Some  of  them  are  coloured  with  irifes,  and  frequently 
have  fpots  of  verdigrife,  by  which  alfo  they  are  diftin- 
guifhable  from  other  ores. 

Many  copper  ores  are  alfo  rich  in  filver.  Such  is 
that  called  the  white  copper  orey  the  colour  of  which 
is  rather  occafioned  by  arfenic  than  by  filver,  although 
it  contains  fo  much  filver  as  to  be  enumerated  by  fe¬ 
veral  m,ineralo^ifts  amongft  filver  ores. 

Taftly,  the  pyrites  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  which 
contains  copper  and  fulphur,  and  the  white  pyrites 
which  contains  copper  and  arfenic,  are  confldered  as 
copper  ores  by  feveral  chemifts  and  naturalifts.  Henc- 
kel  and  Cramer  remark,  that  no  proper  ore  of  copper 
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is  known  which  does  not  contain  a  confiderable  quan-  Eflaying  of 

tity  of  arfenic.  Ores  of 

'  Copper. 


§  2.  Ores  of  copper  may  be  effayed  in  methods  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  employed  for  fmelting  of  large  quantities 
of  ores  (Part  III  ),  or  they  may  in  general  be  effayed 
by  the  following  proceffes. 


PROCESS  I. 

To  reduce  and  precipitate  copper  from  a  pure  and  fufthk 
ore  in  a  clqfe  veffel. 

u  Mix  one,  or,  if  you  have  fmall  weights,  two  do- 
cimaftical  centners  of  ore  beat  extremely  fine,  with  fix 
centners  of  the  black  flux;  and  having  put  them  into 
a  crucible  or  pot,  cover  them  one  inch  high  with  com¬ 
mon  fait,  and  prefs  them  down  with  your  finger:  but 
let  the  capacity  of  the  veffel  be  fuch  that  it  may  be 
only  half  full;  fhut  the' veffel  clofe,  put  it  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  heap  coals  upon  it,  fo  that  it  may  be  covered 
over  with  them  a  few  inches  high;  govern  the  fire  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  firft  grow  (lightly  red-hot. 
Soon  after  you  will  hear  your  common  fait  crackle  ; 
and  then  there  will  be  a  gentle  hiffing  noife.  So  lowg' 
as  this  lafts,  keep  the  fame  degree  of  fire  till  it  is 
quite  over.  Then  increafe  fuddenly  the  fire,  either 
with  the  funnel  and  cover  put  upon  the  furnace,  or 
with  a  pair  of  bellows  applied  to  the  hole  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  part,  that  the  veffel  may  grow  very  red-hot.  Thus 
you  will  reduce  and  precipitate  your  copper  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  then  take  out  the  veffel,  and 
ftrike  with  a  few  blows  the  pavement  upon  which  you 
put  it,  that  all  the  fmall  grains  of  copper  may  be  col¬ 
lected  in  one  mafs. 

“  Break  the  veffel,  when  grown  cold,  in  two,  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  nearly  as  you  can  :  if  the  whole 
procefs  has  been  well  performed,  you  will  find  a  folid, 
perfectly  yellow  and  malleable  regulus  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  with  fcorias  remaining  at  top  of 
a  brown  colour,  folid,  hard,  and  fhining,  from  which 
the  regulus  muft  be  feparated  with  feveral  gentle  blows 
of  a  hammer;  this  done,  weigh  it,  after  having  wiped 
off  all  the  filthinefs. 

A  foft,  dufty,  and  very  black  fcoria,  is'a  fign  of  a 
fire  not  fufficiently  ftrong.  Small  neat  grains  of  cop¬ 
per 


(a)  Native  copper  is  folid;  or  coniiftingof  friable  maffes,  formed  by  precipitation  of  cupreous  vitriolic  waters, 
called  cement  or  %iment  copper;  or  forming  cryllallized  cubes  or  grains,  leaves,  branches,  or  filaments. 

(b)  Calciform  ores  are  either  pure  calces  of  copper,  or  are  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matters.  1.  The  pure 
are  loofe  friable  ochre,  called  ceeruleum  montanum  u  mountain-blue,”  and  viride  montanum  “  mountain-green 
and  the  red  indurated  calx ,  called  improperly  glafs  copper  ore  2.  Mixed  calciform  ores  are  thofe  in  which  the 
calx  of  copper  is  mixed ;  with  calcareous  earth ,  forming  a  mountain-blue  ;  with  iron ,  forming  a  black  calx  ; 
with  gypfutn,  an  indurated  green  ore,  called  malachites;  and  with  quartz ,  a  red  ore, 

(c)  Copper  is  mineralifed ,  1.  By  fulphur  y  forming  the  grey  copper  ort ,  improperly  called  vitreous  (minera  cu- 
pri  vitrea  Wallerii).  2.  By  Julphurated  irony  forming  the  hepatic  copper  ore  ^minera  cupri  hepatica  Wallerii) 
of  a  brown  yellow  colour.  It  is  a  kind  of  cupreous  pyrites,  and  is  called  by  Cronftedt  minera  cupri  pyritacea . 
Sometimes  it  is  of  a  blackifh  grey  colour,  and  is  then  called  fyrites  cupri  gti feus  (minera  cupri  grifea  Wallerii); 
fometimes  of  a  reddifh  yellow,  and  tarnifhed  with  blue  irifes  on  its  furface,  when  it  is  called  minera  cupri 
laxurea  ;  when  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  it  is  the  y  rites  cupri  favo-viridefeens  (cuprum  fulphure  et  ferro 
mineralifatum  Wallerii)  ;  and  when  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  it  is  the  pyrites  cupri  pallitle  favus.  Moft  of  the 
above  pyritaceous  ores  contain  alfo  fome  arfenic,  but  their  fulphur  is  predominant.  3.  Copper  minerdlifed 
hy  fulphur ,  iron ,  and  arfenic .  White  copper  ore  (Minera  cupri  alba  Wallerii).  This  ore  contains  alfo  fome 
filver.  4.  Copper  diffolved  hy  vitriolic  acid.  Native  Hue  vitriol.  5,  Copper  united  with  bitumens.  Copper-coal 
ore .  This  is  a  pit-coal,  from  the  afhes  of  which  copper  is  obtainable.  6.  Copper  is  alfo  found  in  the  mi¬ 
neral  called  buffer  nickel \ 
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Fflay.  '  «>fpcr  reduced  but  not  precipitated,  and  adhering  dill  to' 
Ores  of  fcorias,  efpecially  not  very  far  from  the  bottom,  and 
Coppe  •.  an  unequal  and  ramificated  regulus,  are  figns  of  the 
fame  thing  A  folid,  hard,  fhining,  red-coloured 
fcoria,  efpecially  about  the  regulus,  or  even  the  regu¬ 
lus  itfelf  when  covered  with  a  like  fmall  cruft,  are 
figns  of  an  excefs  in  the  degree  and  duration  of  the 
fire. 

“  Remarks .  All  the  ores  which  are  eafily  melted 
in  the  lire  are  not  the  objects  of  thisprocefs;  for  they 
mud  alfo  be  very  pure.  Such  are  the  vitreous  copper 
ores.”  (Mr  Cramer  means,  it  is  prefumed,  the  red 
calciform  ore,  called  improperly  glafs  ore ,  and  not  the 
tnlnera  cuprt  vitrea  of  Wallerius,  which  being  com- 
pofed  of  copper  mineralifed  by  fulphur,  could  not  be 
treated  properly  by  this  procefs,  in  which  no  previous 
roading  is  required.  The  fulphur  of  this  ore  would 
with  the  alkali  of  the  black  flux  form  a  liepar,  from 
which  the  metal  would  not  precipitate).  “  But  efpe¬ 
cially  the  green  and  azure-coloured  ores,  and  the  c<s- 
ruleum  and  stride  montanum ,  which  are  not  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  them.  But  if  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
arfenic,  fulphur,  or  of  the  ore  of  another  metal  and 
femimetal  joined  to  the  ore  of  copper,  then  you  will 
never  obtain  a  malleable  regulus  of  pure  copper,  tho* 
ores  are  not  always  rendered  refra£tory  by  the  prefence 
of  thefe.” 

process'd. 

T o  reduce  and  precipitate  copper  out  of  ores  rendered  re¬ 
fractory  by  earth  and Jlones  that  cannot  be  zuaJJjed  off, 

“  Beat  your  ore  into  a  jnoft  fubtile  powder,  of 
which  weigh  one  or  two  centners,  and  mix  as  much 
fandiver  to  them.  This  done,  add  four  times  as  much 
of  the  black  flux  with  refpeft  to  the  ore;  for  by  this 
means,  the  flerile  terreflrial  parts  are  better  difpofed 
to  a  fcorification,  and  the  reducing  and  precipitating 
flux,  may  adt  more  freely  upon  the  metallic  particles 
freed  from  all  their  incumbrances. 

“  As  for  the  red,  make  the  apparatus  as  in  lad 
procefs :  but  you  mud  make  the  fire  a  little  dronger 
for  about  half  an  hour  together.  When  the  veffel  is 
grown  cold  and  broken,  examine  the  fcorias.,  whether 
they  are  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  regulus  will  be 
as  fine  and  du&ile  as  the  foregoing. 

“  Remarks  As  thefe  copper  ores  hardly  conceal 
any  fulphur  and  arfenic  in  them,  the  roading  would 
*  be  of  no  effe&,  and  much  copper  would  be  loll.  For 
no  metallic  calx,  except  tbofe  of  gold  and  filver,  im¬ 
properly  fo  called,  can  be  roaded,  without  you  find  a 
part  of  the  metal  lod  after  the  redudlion. 

PROCESS  III. 

To  precipitate  copper  out  of  an  ore  (  d)  that  contains 
iron . 

“  Do  all  according  to  lad  procefs.  But  you  will 
find,  after  the  veffel  is  broken,  a  regulus  upon  no  ac¬ 
count  fo  fine,  but  lefs  dudile,’  wherein  the  genuine 
colour  of  the  copper  does  not  perfectly  appear,  and 
which  mud  be  further  purified. 
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“  Remarks .  The  fire  ufed  in  this  operation  is  not  Effiying  of 
fo  drong  that  the  iron  Ihould  turn  to  a  regulus.  But 
as  copper  is  the  mendruum  of  iron,  which  is  of  itfelf  1  — t 
very  refractory  in  the  fire;  for  this  reafon,  while  the 
ore  and  the  flux  are  mod  intimately  mixed  and  con¬ 
founded  by  trituration,  the  greated  part  of  the  iron  be¬ 
ing  diffolved  by  the  copper,  turns  into  a  regulus  along 
with  it.” 


PROCESS  IV. 

The  roofing  of  a  pyritofe ,  fulphureous,  arfenicaly  femimt - 
talkie,  copper  ore . 

“  Break  two  docimaftical  centners  of  the  ore  to  a 
coarfe  powder,  put  them  into  a  ted  covered  with  a 
tile,  and  place  them  under  the  muffle  of  a  docimafticai 
furnace.  But  the  fire  mud  be  fo  gentle,  that  the 
muffle  may  be  hut  faintly  red-hot.  When  the  ore  has 
decrepitated,  open  the  ted  and  continue  the  fire  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  then  increafe  it  by  degrees,  that  you 
may  fee  the  ore  perpetually  fmoking  a  little  :  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  alfo  proper  now  and  then  to  dir  it  up 
with  an  iron  hook.  The  fhining  particles  will  affume 
a  dark  red  or  blackifh  colour.  This  done,  take  out 
the  ted,  that  it  may  grow  cold.  If  the  fmall  grains 
are  not  melted,  nor  drongly  adherent  to  each  other, 
hitherto  all  will  be  well ;  but  if  they  run  again  in¬ 
to  one  fingle  cake,  the  procefs  mud  be  made  again 
with  another  portion  of  the  ore,  in  a  more  gentle 
fire. 

«  When  the  ore  is  grown  cold,  beat  it  to  a  powder 
fomewhat  finer,  and  road  it  by  the  fame  method  as 
before  ;  then  take  it  out,  and  if  the  powder  is  not 
melted  yet,  beat  it  again  to  a  mod  fubtile  powder;  in 
this  you  are  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  lod. 

“  Road  the  powder  in  a  fire  fomewhat  dronger, 
but  for  a  few  minutes  only.  If  you  do  not  then  find 
the  ore  any  way  inclined  to  melt,  add  a  little  tallow, 
and  burn  it  away  under  the  muffle,  and  do  the  fame 
another  time  again,  till,  the  fire  being  very  bright,, 
you  no  longer  perceive  any  fulphureous,  arfenical,  un- 
pleafant  fmell,  or  any  fmoke  ;  and  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  but  a  thin,  foft  powder,  of  a  dark  red,  or 
blackifh  colour. 

“  Remarks .  Every  pyrites  contains  iron,  with  an 
unmetallic  earth  ;  to  which  fulphur  or  arfenic,  and 
mod  commonly  both,  always  join.  Befides,  there  is 
copper  in  many  pyrites  ;  but  fometimes  more  and 
fometimeslefs:  feme  of  them  are  altogether  deditute  of 
copper ;  therefore,  fo  much  as  pyrites  differ  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proportion  of  their  condituent  particles, 
fo  much  do  they  differ  as  to  their  difpofition  in  the 
fire.  For  indance,  the  more  copper  there  is  in  py¬ 
rites,  the  more  it  inclines  to  colliquation  The  more 
fulphur  and  arfenic  it  has  in  it,  the  more  quickly  the 
melting  of  it  will  he  procured,  and  the  reverfe :  the 
more  iron  and  unmetallic  earth  it  contains,  the  more  it 
proves  refra&ory  in  the  fire.  Now  if  fuch  pyrites 
melt  in  the  roading,  as  happens  to  fome  of  them  if 
they  grow  but  red  hot,  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  that 
lies  hidden  therein  are  fo  ftridlly  united  with  the  fixed 
part,  that  you  would  in  vain  attempt  to  difllpate  them. 


{d}  Mr  CramaMKU  means  the  calciform  ores  only,  and  not  the  mineralifed  ores  of  copper. 
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Part  11. 


delaying  of  Nay,  {n  this  cafe,  when  it  is  reduced  again  into  a 
C™*>er  Pow^er>  lt  ieftuires  a  much  greater  time  and  accuracy 
^  er‘  in  the  regimen  of  the  fire  to  perform  the  operation. 
w  For  this  reafon,  it  is  much  better  to  repeat  it  with  new 

pyrites.  But  you  can  roaft  no  more  than  the  double 
•quantity  at  once  of  the  ore  you  have  a  mind  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  the  foregoing  experiment ;  to  the  end  that,  the 
precipitation  by  fufion  not  fucceeding,  there  may  re* 
main  flill  another  portion  entire  ;  left  you  fhould  be 
obliged  to  repeat  a  ^tedious  roafting.  if  yon  fee  the 
figns  of  a  ferreous  refractory  pyrites,  the  operation 
m lift  be  performed  with  a  greater  fire,  and  much  more 
quickly.  However,  take  care  not  to  do  it  with  too 
violent  a  fire  :  for  a  great  deal  of  copper  is  confumed 
not  only  by  the  arfenic,  but  alfo  by  the  fulphur;  and 
^this  happens  even  in  veffels  flint  very  clofe,  when  the 
Sulphur  is  expelled  by  a  fire  not  quite  fo  flrong;  which 
-c.  reiterated  and  milder  fublimation  of  the  fulphur  in 
veffel  both  very  clean  and  well  elofed  will  clearly 
fhow. 

“  When  the  greateft  part  of  the  fulphur  and  tlie 
nrfenic  is  difflpated  by  fuch  caufes  as  promote  colli- 
cpiation,  you  may  make  a  ilroiiger  fire  :  but  then  it  is 
^proper  to  add  a  little  of  fome  fat  body  ;  for  this 
'tliffolves  mineral  fulphur  :  it  changes  the  mixture  ef 
it  in  fome  part,  which,  for  inftaiice,  confifts  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  acid  and  phlogifton  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  hinders  the  metallic  earth  from  be* 
ing  reduced  into  cropper,  by  being  burnt  to  an  ex- 
•cefs.  From  thefe  effe&s,  the  reafon  is  plain,  why 
aftayers  produce  lefs  metals  in  the  trying  of  veins  of 
:Copper,  lead,  and  tin,  than  Ikilful  fmelters  do  in  large 
operations.  For  the  former  perform  the  roafting  un- 
fler  a  muffle,  with  a  clear  fire,  and  without  any  oily 
-reducing  menflruiim  ;  whereas  the  latter  perform  it  in 
the  middle  of  charcoal  or  of  wood,  which  perpetually 
•*mit  a  redu&ive  phlogifton. 

“  The  darker  and  blacker  the  powder  of  the  roaft- 
td  ore  appears,  the  more  copper  yon  may  expe&from 
it.  Blit  the  redder  it  looks,  the  lefs  copper  and  the 
more  iron  it  affords  ;  for  roafted  copper  diffolved  by 
fulphur  or  the  acid  of  it  is  very  black,  and  iron,  on  the 
contrary,  very  red. 

PROCESS  V. 

'The  precipitation  of  copper  out  of  roofed  o-re  of  the  laf 
procefs. 

u  Divide  the  roafted  ore  into  two  parts  :  each  of 
them  (hall  go  for  a  centner :  add  to  it  the  fame  weight 
of  fandiver,  and  four  times  as  much  of  the  black  flux, 
and  mix  them  well  together.  As  for  the  reft,  do  all 
according  to  the  procefs  I.:  the  precipitated  regulus 
will  be  half  malleable,  fometimes  quite  brittle,  now 
and  then  pretty  much  like  pi1  re  copper  in  its  colour, 
‘but  fometimes  wliitifh,  and  even  blackifti.  Whence  it 
is  mo  ft  commonly  called  black  copper ,  though  it  is  not 
always  of  fo  dark  a  dye. 

“  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  there  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  the  feveral  kinds  of  tnat  metal  call¬ 
ed  black  copper ,  as  there  is  between  the  pyritofe  and 
other  copper  ores  accidentally  mixed  with  other  me¬ 
tallic  and  fun i- metallic  bodies.  Tor  all  the  metals, 
the  ores  of  which  are  intermixed  with  the  copper  ores, 
&eing  reduced,  are  precipitated  together  with  the 
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copper,  which  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  Hack  Kflayi: 
flux.  Wherefore  iron,  lead,  tin,  the  reguline  part  of 
antimony,  bifmuth,  mod  commonly  are  mixed  with 
black  copper  in  a  multitude  of  different  proportions. 

Nay,  it  is  felf-evident,  that  gold  and  filver,  which  are 
diffolvable  by  all  thefe  matters,  are  collefted  in  fuch 
a  regulus  when  they  have  been  firft  hidden  in  the 
ore.  Befides,  fulphur  and  arfenic  are  not  always  alto¬ 
gether  abfent.  For  they  can  hardly  be  expelled  fo 
perfe&ly  by  the  many  preceding  roaftings,  but  there 
remain  fome  veftiges  of  them,  which  are  not  difiipatei 
by  a  fudden  melting,  efpecially  in  a  clofe  veffel, 
wherein  the  flux  fwimming  at  top  hinders  the  adlioti 
of  the  air.  Nay,  arfenic  is  rather  fixed  by  the  black 
flux,  and  affumes  a  reguline  femi-metallic  form,  while 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  preferved  from  diffipating  by  the 
Copper. 


PROCESS  vr. 

To  reduce  black  copper  Into  pure  copper  by  fcorlf cation. 

“  Separate  a  fpecimen  of  your  black  copper,  of 
the  weight  of  two  fmall  docimaftical  centners  at  leaft* 
and  do  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  pre¬ 
cautions,  as  if  you  would  deted  a  quantity  of  filver  in 
black  copper. 

“  Then  with  lute  and  coal-duft  make  a  bed  in  the 
cavity  of  a  teft  moiftened  :  when  this  bed  is  dry,  put 
it  under  the  muffle  of  the  docimaftical  furnace,  in  the 
open  orifice  of  which  there  muft  be  bright  burning 
coals,  wherewith  the  teft  muft  likewife  be  furrounded 
on  all  parts.  When  the  whole  is  perfe&ly  red-hot,  put 
your  copper  into  the  lire,  alone,  if  it  contains  lead  ; 
but  if  it  is  altogether  deftitute  of  it,  add  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  glafs  of  lead,  and  with  a  pair  of  hand-bellows  in¬ 
crease  the  fire,  that  the  whole  may  melt  with  all  fpeed: 
this  done,  let  the  fire  be  made  a  little  violent,  and  fuch 
as  will  fuftice  to  keep  the  metallic  mafs  well  melted, 
and  not  much  greater.  The  melted  mafs  will  boil,  and 
fcorias  will  be  produced,  that  will  gather  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference.  All  the  heterogeneous  matters  being  at 
laft  partly  difflpated,  and  partly  turned  to  fcorias,  the 
furface  of  the  pure  melted  copper  will  appear.  So  foon 
as  you  fee  it,  take  the  pot  out  of  the  fire,  and  extin- 
guifh  it  in  water  :  then  examine  it  in  a  balance;  and 
if  lead  has  been  at  firft  mixed  with  your  black  copper, 
add  to  the  regulus  remaining  of  the  pure  copper  one 
j  j th  part  of  its  weight  which  the  copper  lias  loft  by- 
means  of  the  lead,  then  break  it  with  a  vice;  and  thus 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  by  its  colour  and  malleabi¬ 
lity,  and  by  the  furface  of  it  after  it  is  broken,  whe¬ 
ther  the  purifying  of  it  has  been  well  performed  or  no. 
But  whatever  caution  you  may  life  in  the  performing 
of  this  procefs,  the  product  will  neverthlefs  be  always# 
lefs  in  proportion  than  what  you  can  get  by  a  greater 
operation,  provided  the  copper  be  well  purified  in  the 
fmall  trial. 

“  Remarks.  This  is  the  laft  purifying  of  copper, 
whereby  the  feparation  of  the  heterogeneous  bodies  be¬ 
gun  in  the  foregoing  procefs  is  completed  as  perfe&ly 
as  it  poffibly  can  be.  For,  except  gold  and  filver,  all 
the  other  metals  and  femimetals  are  partly  difflpated 
and  partly  burnt,  together  with  the  fulphur  and  arfe¬ 
nic.  For  in  the  fufion  they  either  turn  of  themfelves 
to  fcoria  or  fumes,  or  this  is  pcifomed  by  means  of 

iron* 
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E  flay  mg  Iron,  which  chiefly  abforbs  femimetals,  fulphur,  andar- 
cf  Ores  of  feniC)  and  the  deftru6lk>n  of  it  is  at  the  fame  time  ac- 
,  CoPi  er>  Celerated  by  them.  Thus  the  copper  is  precipitated 
out  of  them  pure  ;  for  it  is  felf* evident,  that  the  un- 
metallic  earth  is  expelled,  the  copper  being  reduced 
from  a  vitrefcent  terreftrial  to  a  metallic  Hate,  and  the 
arfenic  being  diffipated  by  means  of  which  the  faid 
earth  has  been  joined  to  the  coarfer  regulufea  of  the 
firft  fufion.  But  there  is  at  the  fame  time  a  good 
quantity  of  the  copper  that  gets  into  the  fcorias:  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  reduced  out  of  them 
by  repeating  the  fufion. 

“  The  fire  in  this  procefs  muft  be  applied  with  all 
imaginable  fpeed,  to  make  it  foon  run  :  for  if  you  ne¬ 
glect  this,  much  of  your  copper  is  burnt ;  becaufe 
copper  that  is  only  red-hot,  cleaves  much  fooner,  and 
in  much  greater  quantity,  into  half-fcorified  fcales, 
than  it  is  diminifhed  in  the  fame  time  when  melted. 
However,  too  impetuous  a  fire,  and  one  much  great¬ 
er  than  is  neceffary  for  the  fufion  of  it,  deftroys  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  it  than  a  fire  fufficient  only 
to  put  it  in  fufion  would  do.  For  this  reafon,  when 
the  purifying  is  finifhed,  the  body  melted  muft  be  ex- 
tinguifhed  in  water  together  with  the  veffel,  left,  be¬ 
ing  already  grown  hard,  it  fhould  (till  remain  hot  for 
a  while  ;  which  muft  be  done  very  carefully  to  pre¬ 
vent  dangerous  explofions. 

“  The  fcoria  of  the  above  procefs  frequently  con¬ 
tains  copper.  To  extra 61  which,  let  two  or  three  do- 
cimaftical  centners  of  the  fcoria,  if  it  be  charged  with 
fulphur,  be  beat  to  a  fubtile  powder,  and  mix  it,  either 
alone,  or,  if  its  refra6tory  nature  requires  it,  with 
fome  very  fufible  common  pounded  glafs  without  a 
reducing  faline  flux,  and  melt  it  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and 
in  a  fire  having  a  draught  of  air;  by  which  you  will 
obtain  a  regulus. 

“  But  when  the  fcoria  has  little  or  no  fulphur  at 
all  in  it,  take  one  centner  of  it,  and  with  the  black 
flux  manage  it  as  you  do  the  fufible  copper  ore, 
(procefs  I.)  by  which  you  will  have  a  pure  regulus.n 

PROCESS  VII. 

The  following  procefs  is  tranflated  from  Mr  Gellert’s 
Elements  of  Effaying,  and  deferihes  a  new  method  of 
effaying  ores,  concerning  which,  fee  the  fe&ion  Of 
Effaying  in  general,  p.  338.  col.  2. 

T 0  ejj'ay  copper  ores . 

4  Roast  a  quintal  of  ore  [in  the  manner  deferibed 

in  procefs  IV.]  :  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  bo¬ 
rax,  half  a  quintal  of  fufible  ghfs,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
quintal  of  pitch  :  put  the  mixture  in  a  crucible,  the 
inner  furface  of  which  has  been  previoufly  rubbed  with 
a  fluid  pafle  of  charcoal  dull  and  water  :  cover  the 
whole  with  pounded  glafs  mixed  with  a  little  borax, 
or  with  decrepitated  fea-falt :  put  a  lid  on  the  cru¬ 
cible,  which  you  will  place  in  an  air-furnace,  or  in  a 
blafl-furnace  :  when  the  fire  fliall  have  extended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coals,  let  it  he  excited  brifkly  during 
half  an  hour,  that  the  crucible  may  be  of  a  brifk  red 
colour :  then  withdraw  the  crucible,  and  when  it  is 
cold  break  it :  obferve  if  the  fcoria  be  well  made  :  fe- 
parate  the  regulus,  which  ought  to  be  femi-du6lile  ; 
and  weigh  it.  This  regulus  is  black  copper;  which 
muft  he  purified,  as  in  procefs  VI- 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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If  the  ore  be  very  poor,  and  invelopcd  in  much 
earthy  and  ftony  matters  ;  to  a  quintal  of  it,  a  quintal  lCopp*r. 
and  a  half  of  borax,  a  quarter  of  a  quintal  of  pitch,  and 
ten  pounds  of  calx  of  lead  or  minium,  muft  be  added. 

The  calx  of  lead  will  be  revived,  and  will  unite  with 
the  fcattered  particles  of  the  copper,  and  together  with 
thefe  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  forming  a 
compound  regulus  When  the  ores  of  copper  are  very 
rich,  half  a  quintal  of  borax  and  a  quarter  of  a  quin¬ 
tal  of  glafs  will  be  fufficient  for  the  redudlion.  If  the 
ore  is  charged  with  much  antimony,  a  half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  quintal  of  clean  iron-filings  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  ;  otherwife  the  large  quantity  of  antimony  might 
deftroy  the  copper,  efpecially  if  the  ore  contained  no 
lead.  If  iron  be  contained  in  copper  ore,  as  in  py¬ 
rites,  fome  pound'  of  antimony,  or  of  its  regulu-s,  may 
be  added  in  the  eflay  ;  as  thefe  fubftances  more  readi¬ 
ly  unite  with  iron  than  with  copper,  and  therefore  dif- 
engage  the  latter  metal  from  the  former. 

PROCESS  VIII. 

To  effay  ores  of  copper  by  humid  folution . 

Some  pyrites  and  ores  contain  fo  fmall  a  quantity 
of  copper,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  by  the  above 
proceffes,  but  is  deflroyed  T?y  the  repeated  roa flings 
and  fufions.  Thefe,  and  indeed  any  copper-ores,  may 
be  eflayed  by  humid  folution,  or  by  menftruums. 

1.  By  roafting  a  fulphureous  ore,  the  fulphur  Is 
burnt  or  decompofed,  its  plilogifton  with  part  of  the 
acid  evaporating,  while  the  remaining  part  of  the  acid 
combines  with  the  metals,  efpecially  with  the  copper 
and  iron  contained  in  the  ore.  Accordingly,  from  an 
ore  thus  roafted,  a  vitriolic  folution  may  be  obtained 
by  lixiviation  with  warm  water,  efpecially  if  the  ore 
has  been  expofed,  during  a  few  days  after  it  has  been 
roafted,  to  a  moift  air;  as  the  water  thus  gradually  ap¬ 
plied  unites  better  with  the  combination  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  calxes  with  the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  of  the 
fulphur  :  but  all  the  copper  is  not  thus  reduced  by  one 
operation  to  a  vitriol.  More  fulphur  muft  therefore  be 
combined  with  the  refiduous  ore  by  fufion,  and  muft 
be  again  burnt  off,  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  cop¬ 
per  may  be  attacked  by  fome  of  the  acid,  of  the  ful¬ 
phur.  By  repeating  this  operation,  almoft  all  the  cop¬ 
per  and  iron  will  be  reduced  to  a  vitriolic  lixivium, 
from  which  the  copper  may  be  feparated  and  precipi¬ 
tated  by  adding  clean  pieces  of  iron. 

2.  Copper -ores  may  be  more  eafily  eflayed  by  hu¬ 
mid  folution  in  the  following  manner  : 

Roaft  the  mineralifed  ores  in  the  manner  dfre&ed 
in  Procefs  IV.  and  pulvcrife  them.  If  the  ores  be  cal- 
ciform,  they  do  not  require  a  previous  roafting.  Put 
this  powder  into  a  matrafs  capable  of  containing  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  the  ore  ;  pour  upon  the  ore  fome 
water  :  fet  the  matrafs  in  a  fand-bath,  that  the  water 
may  boil  :  pour  off  the  lixivium  :  add  to  the  refiduous 
ore  more  water,  with  fome  vitriolic  or  marine  acid  :  di- 
geft  as  before  in  the  fand-bath,  and  add  this  lixivium 
to  the  former  :  repeat  this  operation,  till  you  find  that 
the  acid  liquor  diffolves  no  more  metal. 

By  adding  clean  plates  of  iron  you  may  precipitate 
the  copper,  which  ought  then  to  be  cohered,  fufed 
with  a  little  borax  and  charcoal  dull,  and  weighed. 

3  L  We 
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Effwine  We  may  remark,  that  although  copper  is  not  foluble 
<^Prc-s  by  a  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  yet  the  calx  of  it  obtained 

i .  by  roafting  the  ore,  and  alfo*  the  calciform  ores,  are 

readily  foluble  in  that  acid. 

3.  Stahl  advifes  to  efTay  copper-ores  by  boiling  them, 
after  they  have  been  roafted  and  powdered,  in  water, 
together  with  tartar  and  common  fait,  or  with  alum 
and  common  fait :  but  we  have  not 'found  this  method 
fo  effe&ual  as  the  preceding. 

PROCESS  IX. 

Dr  Fordyce's  method  of  ejfaying  copper  ores ,  by  means 
of  aqua  regia .  [Phil.  Tranf.  for  1781,  vol.  lxxx. 

art.  3.] 

This  method  confifts  only  in  pouring  a  quantity  of 
an  aqua  regia  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  the  nitrous 
and  muriatic  acids  upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ore  in. 
powder,  till  a  frefti  affufion.of  the  menftriiuraihows.no.. 
green  or  blue  tinge  5  by  which  means  all  the  metalline 
part  of  the  ore  will  be  diffolved.  It  is  then  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  means  of  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali,  or 
volatile  alkali  cautioufly  managed  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  metal  then  appears  in  form  of  a  green 
precipitate  called  green  verdlter  ;  but  is  mixed  with 
what  calcareous  earth  might  have  been  contained  in  the 
ore  ;  which  the  acids  would  difTolve,  and  the  fixed  al¬ 
kali,  if  that  kind  was  ufed,  would  precipitate.  The 
cauftic  volatile  alkali  "would  not  throw  down  this 
earth,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
but  care  mull  be  taken  to  hit  the  point  of  faturation 
very  exadlly  with  it,  as  it  violently  diffolves  the  metal 
if  added  in  too  great  quantity.  Dr  Fordyce  orders 
this  green  calx  to  be  diffolved  in  vitriolic  acid,  and 
then,  by  adding  a  piece  of  clean  iron  to  the  folution, 
all  the  copper  contained  in  the  ore  will  be  obtained  in 
its  metallic  form. 

This  method  can  be  fubjeft  to  no  fallacy,  unlefsthe 
ore  contains  a  luminous  matter ;  in  which  cafe  fome  of 
the  earth  of  alum  will  be  mixed  with  the  metal,  as  that 
earth  will  be  precipitated  by  fixed  alkali,  by  cauftic 
volatile  alkali,  and  by  iron.  This,  however,  may 
very  effectually  be  prevented  by  diffolving  the  green 
calx  firft  in  volatile  alkali,  and  then  in  vitriolic  acid. 
It  is  even  probable,,  that  by  reducing  the  ore  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  treating  it  with  cauftic  alkali,  all 
the  metal  might  be  feparated  from  the  ore,  without 
the  trouble  of  ufing  aqua  regia.  For  the  principles  on 
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which  this  method  is  conduced,  fee  the.  article  Che-  Ores  of 
MISTRY  pqffim,  ,  *  _» 

Sect.  V.  Ores  of  Leads 

§  I.  Lead  is  feldom.  found  native  (E)  and  malleable;. 

Neither,  fays  Mr  Macquer  (r),  is  it.fbund  in  form  ofi 
calx  or  precipitate,  as  copper,  is*,  becaufe  it  is  much 
lefs  liable  to  lofe  its  phlogifton  by  the  action  of  air  and. 
water  :  therefore,  almoft  all  lead  is  found  naturally  mi¬ 
ne  ralifed,. 

Lead  is  generally  mineralifed  by  fulphur  (g).  Its? 
ores  have  a  dark  white,  but  a  (hilling  metallic  colour. 

Thefe  ores,  although  they  form  irregular  maffes,  are 
internally- regularly  difpofed,  and  feem  to  be  compofed. 
of  cubes  of  different  fizes  applied  to  each  other,  but 
not  adherent.  ,  Thefe  ores  are  generally  diftiriguifhecL 
by  the  name  of  Galena .  They  commonly  contain  about, 
three  quarters  of  lead  and  a  quarter  of  fulphur.  They 
are  accordingly  heavy  and  fufible,  although  much  lefs. 
fo  than  pure  lead.. 

Moft  lead-ores  contain  filver  ;  none  but  thofe  of  Wil- 
lach  in  Corinthia  are  known  to  be  quite  free  from  it 
fome  of  them  contain  fo  much  of  it,  that  they  are  con- 
fidered  as  improper  ores  of  filver.  The  fmalier  the. 
cubes  of  galena  are,  the  larger  quantity  of  filver  has. 
been  remarked  to  be  generally  contained. 

$  2.  Lead  ores  may  be  ejfayed ,  1.  By  means  of  the 
black  flux,,  in  the  manner  directed  by  Mr  Cramer,  as. 
follows  : 

“  Let  one  or  more  quintals  of  this  ore  be  grofsly 
powdered,  and  roafted  in  a  teft  till  namore  fulphureous 
vapours  be  exhaled,  and  then  reduced  to  a  finer  pow¬ 
der  ;  it  is  then  to  be  accurately  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of 
clean  filings  of  iron  and  of  borax.  The  mixture  is  to 
be  put  into  a  good  crucible.  Or  rather  into  a  teft  ;  it 
is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  thicknefs  of  two  or  three 
fingers  of  decrepitated  fea-falt  ;  the  crucible  is  to  be 
clofed,  and  placed  in  a  melting  furnace,  which  is  to  be 
filled  with  unlighted  charcoal,  fo  that  the  top  of  llie 
Crucible  fhall  be  covered  with  it.  Lighted  coals  are 
then  to  be  thrown  upon  the  unkindled  charcoal,  and  the 
whole  is  left  to  kindle  flowly,  till  the  crucible  be  red- 
hot  ;  foon  after  which  a  hilling  noife  proceeds  fro  ra¬ 
the  crucible,  which  is  occaftoned  by  the  reduj^ion  of 
the  lead  :  the  fame  degree  of  five  is  to  be  maintained 
while  this  noife  continues,  and  is  afterwards  to  be  fud- 

denly 


(e)  Cronfledt  doubts  whether  any  native  lead  has  been  found.  Linnssus  fays,  he  has  feen  what  externally 

appeared  Jio A&  lead  un;tes  ftrongiy  w;th  vitriolic  acid,  we  might  expeft  to  meet  ochres  of  this 
metal  as  well  as  of  copper.  Accordingly,  we  find  fome  calciform  ores  of  lead.  _  I.  A  pure  calx  oi  lead,  in 
form  of  a  friable  oclire,  cemj/a  nativa,  found  on  the  furface  of  galena;  or  it  is  indurated  with  a  radiate  or 
fibrous  texture,  of  a' white  or  yellowifh  green  colour,  and  refembling  fpar  ;  it  is  called  /patum  plumbi,  Jparry 
lead-ore,  and  lead-Jpar.  2.  A  calx  of  lead  is  found  mixed  with  calx  of  arfenic,  forming  the  ore  called  ar/em- 
cated  lead /tar.  Sometimes  alfo  that  calx  is  mixed  with  calcareous  earth.  '  .  n- ,  .  j  1 

(G.)  Lead  is  mineralifed,  i.  With  fulphur;  fuch  are  the  feveral  kinds  of  fteel-grained  and  teiTelated  gale- 
nas,  which  alfo  contain  generally  fome  filver.  2.  With  fulphurated  iron  and  filver.  It  is  liue-giained  or  tef. 
felated,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  by  yielding  a  black  flag  when  fconfied,  whereas  the  former fields 
a  yellow  flag.  3.  With  fulphurated  antimony  and  filver.  P/mdum  JHliatum  Lwrueu  _  Its  colour  is  fimilgr  o 
that  of  galena,  and  its  texture  is  ftriated.  4.  With  fulphur  and  arfenic.  This  ore  is  foft,  almoft  maJeajle, 
like  lead.  From  this  ore  lead  may  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
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fOres  of  Tiu^enty  increaTed,  fo  as  to  make  a  perfect  fufion;  lii 
which  ftate  it  is  to  be  continued  during  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  extinguished  ;  aftd  the 
operation  is  then  fimAied.”  The  filings  of  iron  are 
"added  to  the  mixture  <b  abforb  the  fulphur;  a  certain 
quantity  of  which  generally  remains  united  with  the 
lead-ore,  notwithftanding  the  roafting.  We  need  not 
fear  left  this  metal  fhould  unite  with  the  lead  and  alter 
its  purity  ;  becaufe,  although  the  fulphur  ftiould  not 
"hinder  it,  thefe  two  metals  cannot  be  united.  The  re- 
fra&ory  quality  of  the  iron  does  not  impede  the  fu¬ 
sion  ;  for  the  union  it  forms  with  the  fulphur  renders 
it  fo  fufible,  that  it  becomes  itfelf  a  kind  of  flux*  This 
addition  of  iron  in  the  eflay  of  lead-ores  would  be  ufe- 
iefs,  if  the  ores  were  fufficiently  roafted,  fo  that  no  ful¬ 
phur  fhould  remain 

Or,  2.  By  the  following  procefs  of  Mr  Gellert. 

“  Mix  a  quintal  of  roafted  lead-ore  with  a  quintal  of 
calcined  borax,  half  a  quintal  of  glafs  finely  pulverifed* 
a  quarter  of  a  quintal  of  pitdh,  and  as  much  of  clean 
iron-filings :  put  this  mixture  into  a  crucible  wetted 
with  charcoal-duft  and  water  :  place  the  crucible  be¬ 
fore  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  of  a  forge*  and  when 
it  is  red  raife  the  fire  during  15  or  20  minutes  5  then 
withdraw  the  crucible,  and  break  it  when  cold.” 

Some  very  fufible  ores,  fuch  as  the  galena  of  Der¬ 
by  (hire,  may  be  efiayed,  as  large  quantities  of  it  are 
fmelted,  without  previous  roafting,  and  without  addi¬ 
tion,  tnerely  by  fufion  during  a  certain  time.  For  this 
purpofe  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to  keep  the  ore 
melted  in  a  crucible  with  a  moderate  heat,  till  all  the 
fulphur  is  deftroyed,  and  the  metal  be  colle&ed.  To 
prevent  the  deftrudtioii  of  any  part  of  the  metal  after 
it  is  feparated  from  the  fulphur,  fome  charcoal  duft 
may  be  thrown  over  the  ore,  wfien  put  into  the  cru¬ 
cible  ;  but  .if  the  galena*be  mixed  with  pyrites,  efpe- 
cially  arfenical  pyrites,  it  requires  much  roafting  and 
faline  fluxes. 

Sect.  VI.  Tin  Ores • 

§  T.  Tin  is  very  feldom  found  pure,  but  almoft  al¬ 
ways  mineralifed,  and  chiefly  by  arfenic. 

The  richeft  ore  of  tin  is  of  an  irregular  form,  of  a 
black  or  tarniflied  colour,  arid  almoft  the  heavieft  of 
all  ores.  The  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  weight  is, 
that  it  contains  much  more  arfenic  than  fulphur,  where¬ 
as  molt  ores  contain  more  fulphur  than  arfenic. 

The  moft  common  tin  ore  is  of  the  colour  of  raft, 
which  proceeds  from  a  quantity  of  iron  or  of  iron-ore 
mixed  with  it.  The  tin-ores  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia 
appear  to  be  all  of  this  kind. 

One  kind  of  tin-ore  is  femi-tranfparent  and  like  fpar. 
Daftly,  feveral  kinds  of  garnets  are  enumerated  by  mi- 
neralogifts  among  tin-ores,  becaufe  they  actually  con¬ 
tain  tin. 

The  county  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  is  very  rich 
in  tin- ores;  and  the  tin  contained  in  them  is  very  pure. 
From  tin-mines  in  the  Eaft  Indies  tin  is  brought,  call¬ 
ed  Malacca  tin.  No  mines  of  tin  have  been  difcovered 
in  France ;  only  in  Bretagne  garnets  are  found  which 
contain  fome  till. 

Native  tin  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  Saxony  and 
Malacca.  Its  ores  are  all  of  the  calciform  kind,  ex- 
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cepting  black-lead,  which  appears  to  be  tin  mineral!-  O'resoflifcn 
fed  by  fulphur  and  iron.  "  - 

The  calciform  ores  of  tin  are,  r.  Tin-ftone,  which 
is  of  a  blrickifh-brown  colour,  and  of  no  determinate 
figure  ;  and  tin-grains,  or  cryftals  of  tin,  which  re- 
femble  garnets,  and  are  of  a  fpherical  or  polygonal  fi¬ 
gure,  which  they  have  probably  acquired  by  the  attri¬ 
tion  of  their  angles.  The  tin-ftone  feems  to  confift  of 
attrited  tin-grains.  This  ore  is  calx  of  tin  united  with 
calx  of  arfenic,  and  frequently  with  calx  of  iron. 

2.  Garnets  are  faid  to  contain  calx  of  tin  united  with 
calx  of  iron.  3.  Manganefe  is  faid  alfo  to  contain  tin. 

§  2.  Ores  of  tin  may  be  ejfayed  in  the  fame  manner* 
according  to  Craftier,  as  he  directed  for  the  eflay  of 
lead-ores,  fupra .  He  further  makes  upon  this  eflay  the 
following  remarks. 

1.  Tin-orC,  on  account  of  its  greater  gravity,  ad¬ 
mits  better  of  being  feparated,  by  elutriatiomor  walk¬ 
ing,  from  earths,  ftones,  and  lighter  ores.  2.  A  moft 
exaCl  reparation  of  earths  and  ftones  ought  to  be  made, 
becaufe  the  fcorification  of  thefe  by  fluxes  require  fuch 
a  heat  as  would  deflroy  the  reduced  tin.  3.  The  iron 
ought  to  be  feparated  by  a  magnet.  4.  By  a  previous 
roafting,  the  arfenic  is  diflipated,  which  would  other- 
wife  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  tin  along  with  it  in  a  melt¬ 
ing  heat,  would  change  another  part  of  it  into  afhes, 
and  would  vitiate  the  remaining  tin.  5.  The  eflay  of 
tin  is  very  precarious  and  uncertain  ;  becaufe  tin  once 
reduced  is  eafily  deftru&ible  by  the  fire,  and  by  the 
faline  fluxes  requifite  for  the  reduction. 

Mr  Gellert  directs,  that  ores  of  tin  fhould  be  effayed 
in  the  following  manner  : 

“  Mix  a  quintal  of  tin-ore,  wafhed,  pulverifed,  and 
twice  roafted,  with  half  a  quintal  of  calcined  borax, 
and  half  a  quintal  of  pulverifed  pitch  :  thefe  are  to  be 
put  into  a  crucible  rrtoiftened  with  charcoal-duft  and 
water,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an  air-furnace  :  after 
the  pitch  is  burnt,  give  a  violent  fire  during  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ;  and  then  withdraw  your  crucible.  If  the 
ore  be  not  very  well  wafhed  from  the  earthy  matters* 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  larger  quantity  of  borax  is  requi¬ 
fite,  with  fome  powdered  glafs,  by  which  the  too  quick 
fufion  of  the  borax  is  retarded,  and  the  precipitation 
of  the  earthy  matters  is  prevented.  If  the  ore  contains 
iron,  to  the  above  mixture  may  be  added  fome  alkaline 
fait. 

Sect  VII.  Ores  of  Iron . 

p  1.  Iron  is  feldom  found  in  its  metallic  ftate,  and 
free  from  admixture;  though  Cramer  gives  an  account 
of  an  ore  which  needs  only  to  be  put  into  a  forge,  and 
heated  to  a  welding  heat.  .  Several  fands  and  earths 
alfo  have  the  appearance  of  iron,  and  are  even  attract¬ 
able  by  a  magnet.  The  ore  mentioned  by  Cramer  is? 
found  vitrefied  :  with  moderate  blows  the  fcorias  are 
thrown  out,  and  a  mafs  of  iron  obtained,  which,  by 
being  put  into  the  forge  again,  gives  tough  iron  with¬ 
out  any  other  proeefs  But  in  general  this  metal  is 
found  in  the  ftate  of  a  oalx;  or,  though  it  is  combined 
with  a  great  quantity  of  the  principle  of  inflammability, 
it  has  feldom  enough  of  the  metallic  form  ;  and  it  is 
very  often  intermixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  ful¬ 
phur.  The  minerals  wrought  for  iron  are  three,  viz. 
iron-ore,  iron-ftone,  and  bog-ore. 

3  L  2 


The 


4J2  metal 

Oxesoffron  The  iron  ore  Is  found  in  veins  as  the  ores  of  other 

w— y—  metals  are,  and  the  appearance  i  very  various  ;  fome- 
times  it  has  a  rufly  iron  colour  refembling  that  of  iron  ; 
fometimes  it  has  a  redcifh  call;  often  it  is  formed  in¬ 
to  a  fort  of  cryft alligations  which  are  protuberant  knobs 
on  the  outfide;  and  thefe  confiil  of  fibres  tending  to  a 
common  centre:  and  it  is  of  a  dark  colour  like  coagu¬ 
lated  blood.  It  is  called  hematites  or  blood-Jlone  ;  and 
confifts  of  a  calx  of  iron  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid.  # 

Iron- done  in  this  country  is  clay  found  in  Strata 
with  coal  ;  but  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
iron,  fo  as  to  make  the  working  profitable.  Some- 
,  times  it  bas  little  appearance  of  iron;  but  when  burnt 
with  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  of  a  deep 

red.  . 

The  bog-ore  is  an  ochre  of  iron,  and  is  found  gene¬ 
rally  in  low  fituations,  and  in  Springs  containing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  iron,  which  flowing  over  thefe  grounds 
depofits  it  in  the  form  of  ochre  ;  and  after  a  number 
of  ages  it  proves  a  rich  mine  of  iron,  and  it  is  extia£l- 
ed  from  a  calx  of  this  kind  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  alfo  a  particular  kind  of  fpar  found 
in  different  countries  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  fo  that 
from  its  firil  appearance  we  would  expeft  copper;  but 
it  contains  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron,  and  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  with  inflammable  matter,  as  in  Pruf- 
fian  blue. 

The  loadilone  is  a  noted  iron  ore..  It  is  always 
found  in  veins,  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  only  pof- 
{effed  of  its  magnetic  qualities  when  near  the  furface. 
In  appearance,  it  does  not  differ  from  many  of  the  oFes 
of  iron,  and  treated  as  an  ore,  it  affords  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  metal. 

Neither  is  iron  generally  mineralifed  fo  diffin&ly 
as  other  metals  are,  unlefs  in  pyrites  and  ores  of  sther 
metals. 

Moft  of  the  minerals  called  iron  ores  have  an  earthy, 
sufty,  yellowifn,  or  brownifh  appearance,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  facility  with  which  the  true  iron  ores 
are  decompofed. 

Iron  is  the  moft  common  and  moft  abundant  of  all 
metals.  In  Europe,  at  leaft,  we  cannot  find  an  earth, 

.*  fand,  a  chalk,  a  clay,  a  verifiable  or  calcinable  ftone, 
or  even  the  allies  of  any  fubltance,  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  an  earth  convertible  into  iron.  All  earths,  and 
flones  which  are  naturally  yellow  or  red,  and  all  thofe 
which  acquire  thefe  colours  by  calcination,  receive 
them  from  the  ferruginous  earth  mixed  with  them. 
The  yellow  and  red  ochres  confift  almoft  folely  of 
this  earth:  the  black  and  heavy  lands  are  generally 
very  ferruginous. 

The  iron  ore  moft  commonly  found  is  a  ftone  of 
the  colour  of  ruft,  of  an  intermediate  weight  betwixt 
s  .  thofe  of  ores  in  general  and  of  unmetallic  Hones.  This 

ore  has  no  determinate  form,  and  eafily  furnifhes  an 
kon  of  good  quality.  - . 

Blood-ftone  or  hematites,  fang-uine  or  red-chalk, 
and  emery,  are  iron  ores;  fome  of  which,  for  initancc 
blood-ltone,  are  almoft  all  iron.  Moft  of  thefe  fub- 
fiances  require  but  a  flight  calcination  to  be  rendered 
very  attractable  by  a  magnet,  and  foluble  in  aqua¬ 
fortis  ;  but  the  iron  obtained  from  them  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  and  they  are  therefore  negleCted.  Iron  from 
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the  hematites  k  very  brittle ;  that  obtained  from  ochre*  EfiVymg  of 
u  red* iliort.  All  thefe  iron  ores  are  fo  refractory,  that  Ort*tfHron 
they  can  fcarcely  be  fufed. 

Iron  ores  are  very  various  in  their  form  ;  or  rather 
they  have  no  determinate  form.  Sometimes  they  are 
earths,  fometimes  flones,  fometimes  grains.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  thoft  naturaiifts  who  attend  only  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  form  of  things  in  cialfuig  and  fubdividiug  mi¬ 
nerals,  have  been  obliged  to  multiply  the  names  of 
iron  ores :  hence  they  are  called  iron  ores  in  form  of 
peafty  of  beans ,  of  co  iander  feeds >  of  pepper-corns,  of 
cinnamon &c.  which  Mr  Cramer  treats  as  ridiculous 
trifles. 


f  2 .  Ores  of  iron  may  be  ejfayed  by  the  following, 
procefs  ; 

PROCE.SS  L 

[Cramer’s  Art  of  AJfaying ,  Proc.  54  ] 

T 0  reduce  a  precipitate  iron  out  of  its  ore  in  a  clofs 
'veje!. 

«  Roast  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  tefl  under  a  muffle* 
and  with  a  pretty  llrong  tire,  two  centners  of  the 
fmall  weight  of  your  iron  ore  grofsiy  pulverifed;  that 
the  volatiles  may  be  difiipated  in  part,  and  the  ure  it- 
felf  be  foftened  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  too  hard.  When, 
it  is  grown,  cold,  beat  it  extremely  fine,  and  roaft  it  a 
fecond  time,  as  you  do  the  copper-ore,  but  in  a  much. 
Itronger  fire,  till  it  no  longer  emits  any  fmell ;  then  let 
it  grow  cold  again.  Compofe  a  flux  of  three  parts  of 
the  white  flux,  with  one  part.^f  fuiible  pulverifed  glafs,. 
or  of  the  like  flcrile  unfulphureous  lcorias,  and  add 
fandiver  and  coal  dull,  of  each  one-half  part ;  add  of 
this  flux  three  times  the  quantity  of  your  roalled  ore, 
and  mix  the  whole  very  well  together  ;  then  choofe  a< 
very  good  crucible,  well  rubbed  with  lute  within,  to 
flop  the  pores  that  may  be  here  and  there  nnfeen ;  put,  • 
into  it  the  ore  mixed  with  the  flux;  cover  it  over  with, 
common  fait ;  and  fhut  it  clofe  with  a  tile,  and  with 
Lute  applied  to  the  points. 

“  Put  the  wind-furnace  upon  its  bottom-part,  ha¬ 
ving  a  bed  made  of  coal-duft.  Introduce  befides  into, 
the  furnace  a  fmall  grate  fupported  on  its  iron  bars,, 
and  a  Hone  upon  it,,  whereon  the  crucible  may  Hand 
as  on  a  fupport:  furround  the  whole  with  hard  coals, , 
not  very- large,  and  light  them  at  top.  When  the  veflel. 
begins  to  grow  red,  which  is  indicated  by  the  com¬ 
mon  falt’s  ceafing  to  crackle,  flop  with  grofs  lute  the. 
holes  of  the  bottom  part,  except  that  111  which  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows  is  received :  blov*  the  fire,  and 
excite  it  with  great  force,  adding  now  and  then  frefh, 
fuel,  that  the  veflel  may  be  never  naked  at  top  :  ha¬ 
ving  thus  continued' your  fire  in  its  full  ilrength  for 
three  quarters,  of  an  hour,  or  for  a  whole  hour,  take 
next  the  veflel  out  of  it,  and  fir  ike  feveral  times  the 
pavement  upon  which  it  is-  fet,  that  the  fmall  grains 
of  iron  .which  happen  to  be  difperfed  may  be  colle&ed 
into  a  regulus,  which  you  will  find  alter  having  broken 

the  veflel.  . 

“  When  the  regulus  is  weighed,  try  its  malleabi¬ 
lity  :  then  make  k  red-hot;  and  when  fo,  ftrike  it 
with  a  hammer  :  if  it  bears  the  ftrokes  of  a  hammer* 
both  when  red  hot  and  when  cold,  and  extends  a  little*. 
you  may  pronounce  your  iron  very  good;  but  if,  when 

either 
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Eflayingof  cither  hot  or  cold,  it  proves  brittle,  you  may  judge  it 
grtsoHroft  to  fa  not  quite  pure,  but  dill  in  a  femi  mineral  con- 
u""nr“~  dition. 

•«  Remarks,  The  arfenic,  but  efpecially  the  fulphur, 
mull  be  diffipated  by  roading  :  for  the  former  renders 
the  iron  brittle;  and  the  latter  not  only  does  the  fame, 
but,  being  managed  in  a  clofe  veil'd,  with  a  faline  .al¬ 
kaline  dux,  turns  to  a  liver  of  fulphur  ;  to  the  aClion 
of  which  iron  yielding  in  every  refpedl,  it  can  upon 
no  account  be  precipitated ;  and  if  not  the  whole,  a 
great  part  of  it  at  lead  is  retained  by  the  fnlphureous 
fcoria;  fo  that  in  this  cafe  you  commonly  m  vain  look 
for  a  regulus. 

“  The  iron  obtained  from  this  fird  precipitation 
has  hardly  ever  the  requisite  du&ility,  but  is  rather 
brittle  :  the  reafon  of  which  i-s,  that  the  fulphur  and 
arfenic  remain  in  it ;  for  notwithdauding  that  the 
greated  part  of  thefe  is  diliipated  by  roading,  yet 
fome  part  adheres  fo  dri&ly,  that  it  can  never  be  fe- 
parated  but  with  abforbent,  terreftria),  alkaline  ingre¬ 
dients,  that  change  the  nature  of  the  fulphur.  For 
which  reafon,  in  larger  operations,  they  add  quick¬ 
lime,  or  marble  Hones  that  turn  into  quicklime ; 
which,  while  they  abforb  the  faid  minerals,  are,  by  it, 
and  by  help  of  the  dedroyed  part  of  the  iron,  brought 
to  a  fufion,  and  turn  to  a  vitrified  fcoria;  although,  at 
other  times,  they  redd  fo  much  by  their  own  nature  a 
vitrification.  Another  caufe  of  the  brittlenefs  of  iron 
is  the  unmetallic  earth,  when  it  is  not  yet  feparated 
from  it;  for  the  iron  are  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
It,  and  in  the  melting  remains  joined  with  the  reguline 
part  :  whence  the  iron  i3  rendered  very  coaife  and 
brittle.  Some  iron  ores  are  altogether  untra&able : 
neverthelefs,  the  regulufes  produced  out  of  them,  when 
broken,  have  fometlmes  <\  neat  femimetallic  look ;  which 
proceeds  undoubtedly  from  a  mixture  of  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fome  other  metal  or  fermmetaL,, 

PROCESS  II. 

["The  following  Procefs  for  eflaying  iron  ores,  and 
ferruginous  ftones  and  earths,  is  extracted  from 
Mr  Gellert’s  Elements  of  E/faying 

44  Roast  two  quintals  of  iron  ore,  or  of  ferrugi¬ 
nous  earth  :  divide  the  roafted  matter  into  two  equal 
parts:  to  each  of  which  add  half  a  quintal  of  pulve- 
rifed  glafs,  if  the  fubdance  be  fufible  and  contain 
much  metal ;  but  if  otherwife,  add  alfo  half  a  quintal 
of  calcined  borax.  If  the  roading  has  entirely  difen- 
gaged  the  fulphur  and  arfenic,  an  eighth  pait,  or  even 
half  a  quintal,  of  quicklime  may  be  added.  With 
the  above  matters  mix  twelve  pounds  of  charcoal- 
powder. 

“  Take  a  crucible,  and  cover  the  bottom  and  Tides 
of  its  inner  furface  with  a  pade  made  of  thiee  parts 
c£  charcoal -dud  and  one  part  of  clay  beat  together. 
In  the  hollow  left  in  this  pade  put  the  above  mixture; 
prefs  it  lightly  down;  cover  it  with  pulverifed  glafs;, 
and  put  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 

“  Place  two  fuch  crucibles  at  the  didance  of  about 
four  fingers  from  the  air-pipe,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  air  dial!  pafs  betwixt  them  at  about  the  third 
part  of  the  height  from  the  bottom :  fill  the  fpace  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  crucibles  with  coals  of  a  moderate  fixe  s 
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throw  lighted  coals  upon  them,  that  the  fire  may  de- 

fcend  and  make  them  red-hot  from  top  to  bottom  :  at  ‘ es  0i . 

fird  let  the  bellows  blow  foftly,  and  afterwards  drongly 
during  an  from*,  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  :  then  take 
away  the  crucible,  and  break  it  when  cold.  A  regulus 
will  be  found  in  the  bottom,  and  fometimes  fome  fmall 
grains  of  iron  in  the  fcoria,  which  mud  be  feparated 
and  weighed  along  with  the  regulus  :  then  try  the 
regulus  whether  it  can  be  extended  under  the  hammer, 
when  hot  and  when  cold. 

Remarks,  To  difengage  a  metal  from  the  earthjr 
matters  mixed  with  it  by  fire,  we  mud  change  thefe 
matters  into  fcoria  or  glafs.  This  change  niay.be 
effe&ed  by  adding  fome  lubdance  capable  of  diffolving 
thefe  matters  ;  that  is,  of  converting  them  into  a  fcoria 
or  glafs,  from  which  the  metallic  matters  may,  by 
their  weight,  feparate  and  form  a  regains  at  bottom. 

Fixed  alkali,  which  is  an  ingredient  of  the  black  and 
of  the  white  flux,  is  a  powerful  folvent  of  earths  and 
dones  :  but  the  alkali  does  alfo  diffolve  iron,  efpecially 
when  this  is  in  a  calcined  or  earthy  date  ;  and  this- 
folution  is  fo  much  more  complete,  as  the  fire  is  longer 
applied.  Hence,  in  ordinary  eflays,  where  an  alkaline 
fait  is  ufed,  little  or  no  regulus  of  iron  is  obtained. 

Now,  glafs  ads  upon  and  dilfolves  earths  and  dones  ; 
but  not,  or  very  little,  iron  :  confequently  glafs  is  the 
bed  dux  for  fuch  eflays,  and  experience  confirms  this 
afiertion.  If  the  ore  contains  but  little  iron,  we  may" 
alfo  add  to  the  glafs  fome  borax  but  borax  cannot 
be  employed  fingly,  becaufe  it  very  foon  lufes,  and  fc- 
parates  from  the  ore  before  the  metal  is  revived.  Quick¬ 
lime  is  added,  not  only  to  abforb  the  fulphur  and  arfe¬ 
nic  remaining  in  the  ore,  but  alfo  becaule  it  diiTolves 
and  vitrifies  die  dony  and  earthy  matters  of  iron  ores, 
which  are  generally  argillaceous.  For  winch  reafon, 
in  the  large  operations  for  fmelting  iron  ore,  quicklime,, 
and  even  in  certain  cafes  gyrpfum,  arc  commonly  added 
to  facilitate  the  fufion. 

“  i  he  redudion  of  iron-ore,  and  even  the  fufion  of 
iron,  requires  a  violent  and  long-continued  heat  :■ 
therefore,  in  this  operation,  we  mud  not  employ  an 
inflammable  fubdance,  as  pitch,  that  is  foon  confu-- 
med,  but  charcoal  puiverifed,  which  in  clofe  veflels  is 
not  fenfibly  w’aded.  Too  much  charcoal  mud  not  be 
added,  elfe  it  will  prevent  the  a&ion-of  the  glafs  upon' 
the  earthy  matter  of  the  Ore,  and  confequently  the' 
feparation  of  the  metallic  part.  Experiments  have 
taught  me,  that  one  part  of  charcoal-dud  to  eight 
parts  of  oar  was  the  bed  propoition. 

“  When  iron  is  furrounded  by  charcoal,  it  is  not  de- 
compofed  or  dedroyed  ;  hence  the  iron  of  the  ore,, 
which  finks  into  the  hollo wT  made  of  pade  of  charcoal- 
dud  and  clay,  remains  there  unhurt.  The  clay  is- 
added  in  this  pade  to  render  it  more  compadl,  and  to 
keep  the  fluid  iron  colle£led  together. 

“  1  he  air  is  dire&ed  betwixt  the  crucibles  ;  becaufe 
if  it  was  thrown  dire&ly  upon  them,  they  would 
fcarcely  be  able  to  refid  the  heat.  The  fpace  betwixt 
the  air-pipe  and  the  crucibles  ought  to  be  con  dandy 
filled  with  charcoal,  to  prevent  the  cold  air.  from- 
touching  the  crucibles.  Ductile  and  malleable  iron  is> 
feldom  obtained  in  this  fird  operation.  The  ftilphurr 
and  arfenic,  and  frequently  alfo  an  earthy  matter  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  iron,  prevent  thefe  qualities/’ 

Sects* 
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<tf*Oresof  Sect.  VIII.  Ores  of  Mercury. 

^Mercury.  £  i.  Mercury  is  fometimes  found  pure,  fluid,  and 

W— Y— ^  Jn  *ts  proper  metallic  Hate,  only  mixed  with  earths 
and  Hones.  Such  are  the  ores  of*  mercury  found  near 
'Montpelier,  in  Tufcany,  and  in  other  places. 

But  the  largefi  quantity  of  the  mercury  found  in 
the  earth  is  mineralifed  by  fulphur,  and  confequently 
is  in  the  form  of  cinnabar. 

Mercury  is  never  mineralifed  by  arfenic.  The  richeft 
mine  of  mercury  is  that  of  Almaden,  in  Spain. 

Linnaeus  and  Cronfledt  mention  a  Angular  ore,  in 
which  the  mercury  is  mineralifed  by  fulpbur  and  by  cop¬ 
per.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  a  blackifh-grey  colour,  of  a 
glaffy  texture,  and  brittle.  When  the  mercury"  and 
fulphur  are  expelled  by  fire,  the  copper  is  difeovered 
by  giving  an  opake  red  colour  to  glafs  of  borax, 
which,  by  continuance  and  increafe  of  heat,  becomes 
green  and  tranfparent. 

§  2.  Cramer  dire&s,  that  ores  of  mercury  fhould  be 
effayed  by  the  following  proceffes  : 

PROCESS  I. 

To  feparate  mercury  out  of  an  unfulphtsreous  Ore  by 
dif illation. 

u  Take  a  lump  of  the  pulverifed  ore,  one  common 
pound,  which  mufi  Hand  for  one  centner  :  put  it  into 
a  glafs  retort  perfectly  clean,  well  loricated,  or  coat¬ 
ed  up  to  half  the  length  of  its  neck  :  this  muft  be  very 
long,  and  turned  backwards  with  fuch  a  declivity, 
that  a  glafs  recipient  may  be  perpendicularly  applied 
to  it :  but  you  mult  choofe  a  retort  fmall  enough,  that 
the  belly  of  it  may  be  filled  hardly  two-thirds  with  the 
ore:  this  retort  mufi  be, placed  fo,  that  nothing  of  the 
fluid  adherent  to  the  neck  of  it  may  fall  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  belly,  but  that  the  whole  may  run  forward 
into  the  recipient.  Finally,  have  a  fmall  recipient 
full  of  cold  water-:  let  it  be  perpendicularly  fituated, 
and  receive  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  extremity  of  it  be  hardly  one  half-inch  immerfed 
into  the  water. 

“  Let  the  retort  be  fnrrounded  with  hot  burning 
coals  placed  at  feme  difiance  in  form  of  a  circle,  lelt 
.the  veflel  fhould  burfi  by  too  fudden  a  heat :  then  by 
degrees  bring  the  burning  coals  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
.at  lafi  furround  the  whole  retort  with  them  and  with 
frefh  charcoal,  that  it  may  grow  fiightly  red-hot ;  this 
fire  having  been  continued  for  an  hour,  let  the  retort 
cool  of  itfelf :  then  firike  the  neck  of  it  gently,  that 
the  large  drops  which  are  always  adherent  to  it  may 
‘fall  into  the  recipient :  let  the  recipient  be  taken  away, 
and  the  water  feparated  from  the  mercury  by  filtra¬ 
tion,  and  let  the  mercury  be  weighed.  This  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  more  conveniently  performed  in  a  fand- 
bath  ;  .in  which  cafe  the  pot  containing  the  fand  mufi 
be  middling  red-hot,  and  the  retort  be  able  to  touch 
;the  bottom  of  it  immediately  ;  nor  is  it  then  necefiary 
:that  the  retort  be  loricated.” 

PROCESS  II. 

To  revive  mercury  from  a  fulphureous  cinnabar-ore . 

“  Beat  your  ore  extremely  fine,  and  mix  it  exa&- 
ly  with  an  equal  portion  of  iron-filings,  not  rufiyj 
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proceed  to  difiil  it  with  the  fame  apparatus  as  in  the  Ores  of 
former  procefs,  but  urge  it  with  the  firongefi  fire  that  AntimQnyA 
can  be  made.  '——y 

“  Cinnabar  may  be  feparated  from  Hones  by  fub- 
limation  thus :  Beat  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  it 
into  a  fmall  narrow  glafs  or  earthen  cucurbit,  the 
belly  of  which  it  mufi  not  fill  more  than  one- third 
part :  Hop  the  orifice  at  top  ;  this  mufi  be  very  nar-  # 

row,  to  hinder  the  free  a&ion  of  the  air.  Put  this 
fmall  cucurbit  in  an  earthen  pot  above  too  inches  wide 
in  diameter,  and  gather  fand  around  this  pot  about  as 
high  as  the  pulverifed  ore  rifes  in  the  cucurbit.  fhen 
put  it  upon  burning  coals  in  fuch  manner  that  the 
Bottom  of  the  pot  may  be  middling  red-hot.  Thus 
will  your  cinnabar  afeend  and  form  afolid  ponderous 
!ring,  which  mufi  be  got  out  by  breaking  the  veflel.” 

Sect.  IX.  Ore  of  the  Regains  of  Antimony . 

Native  regulus  of  antimony  was  flrfl  obferved  by 
•Mr  Swab,  in  Sweden,  in  the  mine  of  Salberg,  and 
deferibed  by  him  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Swedifh  Aca¬ 
demy  in  1749-  Mr  Wallerius  mentions  it  in  his  Mi¬ 
neralogy. 

Regulus  of  antimony  is  generally  united  with  ful¬ 
phur,  with  which  it  forms  antimony,  which  ought  to 
he  confidered  as  a  true  ore  of  ‘the  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony. 

Another  ore  of  regulus  of  antimony  is  alfo  known, 
of  a  red  colour,  in  which  the  regulus  is  mineralifed 
both  by  arfenic  and  by  fulphur.  This  ore  refembles 
fome  iron  ores,  and  fome  kinds  of  blend.  It  is  di- 
fiinguifhed  by  its  great  fufibility,  which  is  fuch,  that 
it  may  be  eafily  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

The  native  regulus  of  antimony,  by  Von  Swab,  is 
faid  by  that  author  to  have  differed  from  the  regulus 
of  antimony  obtained  from  ores,  in  thefe  two  proper¬ 
ties,  that  it  was  capable  of  being  eafily  amalgamated 
with  mercury,  and  that  its  calx  fhot  into  cryfials  du¬ 
ring  the  cooling. 

Befides  the  ores  of  regulus  of  antimony  enumerated 
above,  this  femimetal  is  alfo  found  in  ores  of  other 
metallic  fubfiances,  as  in  the  plumofe  filver-ore ,  and  in 
-the  fibiated  lead*  ore. 

§  2.  The  ores  of  antimony  may  be  effayed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procefies  dtferibed  by  Mr  Cramer. 

PROCESS  I 

To  obtain  antimony  from  its  ora 

€t  Choose  a  melting  crucible,  or  ml  earthen  pot  not 
glazed,  that  may  contain  fome  common  pounds  of  the 
ore  of  antimony,  broken  into  fmall  bits.  Bore  afe 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  fome  fmall  holes,  two  lines 
in  diameter.  Let  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  be  received 
by  the  orifice  of  a  fmaller  one,  upon  which  it  muft 
be  put ;  and  when  the  ore  is  put  into  it,  let  it  be 
covered  with  a  tile,  and  all  the  joints  be  Hopped  with 
.-Lite. 

te  Put  thefe  veflels  upon  the  pavement  of  a  hearth, 
and  put  Hones  all  a-round  them  at  the  difianee  of  fix 
inches.  Fill  this  intermediate  fpace  with  afhes,  fo 
high  that  the  inferior  pot  be  covered  to  the  upper 
brim.  Then  put  frefh  and  burning  coals  upon' it, 
and  with  a  pair  of  hand-bellows  excite  the  fire,  till 

the 
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Eflkying  the  upper  vefTels  grow  red-hot :  take  off  the  fire  a 
of  Ores  of  quarter  of  an  hour  after ;  and  when  the  vefTels  are 
Antimony  grown  cold,  open  them.  You  will  find  that  the 
melted  antimony  has  run  through  the  holes  made  at 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  vefTel  into  the  inferior  one, 
where  it  is  collected.” 

PROCESS  II. 

To  roajl  crude  antimony r  or  its  ore ,  with  or  without  ad¬ 
dition 

“  Choose  an  earthen,  flat,  low  diih,  not  glazed; 
and  if  it  cannot  bear  being  made  middling  red-hot, 
cover  it  over  with  a  coat  of  lute  without.  Spread  it 
thinly  over  with  crude  antimony,  or  with  its  ore, 
beaten  to  a  pretty  coarfe  powder,  not  exceeding  a  few 
ounces  at  once.  Put  the.difh  upon  a  fire-pan,  having 
a  few  burning  coals  in  it :  increafe  the  fire  till  it  begins 
to  fmoke  a  little.  Meanwhile  you  mnft  inceflantly 
move  the  powder  with  a  piece  of  new  tobacco-pipe;  for 
this  caufes  the  fulphur  to  evaporate  the  fooner.  If  you 
iucreafe  the  fire  a  little  too  foon,  the  powder  imme¬ 
diately  gathers  into  large  clots,  or  even  begins  to  melt. 
When  this  happens,  take  it  immediately  off  the  fire 
before  it  melt6  entirely.  Then  pulverife  it  again,  and 
finally  make  a  gentle  fire  under  it.  Your  black 
filming  powder  will  aflame  an  afh  colour  almoft  like 
that  of  earth,  and  become  more  refradlory  in  the  fire; 
wherefore  you  may  then  increafe  the  fire  till  your 
powder  grows  middling  red-hot,  and  let  it  laft  till  it 
ceafes  to  fmoke.  If  you  add  to  your  crude  antimony 
pulverifed,  half  or  an  equal  quantity  of  charcoal-duft, 
and  perform  the  reft  as  above,  the  roailing  will  be 
done  more  conveniently  :  for  it  does  not  gather  fo 
cafily  into  clots,  and  melts  with  much  greater  difficul¬ 
ty.  When  part  of  the  fulphur  is  evaporated,  add  fume 
fat  to  it  at  feveral  times.  Thus  you  will  fooner  finilh 
the  operation,  and  the  remaining  calx  will  not  be  burnt 
to  excefs.  However,  if  it  be  thus  expofed  to  too  vio¬ 
lent  and  long-lafling  a  fire,  a  great  quantity  of  it  eva¬ 
porates  ;  nor  does  it  ceafe  entirely  to  fmoke  in  a  great 
fire.  And  it  will  be  enough,  if,  growing  middling 
red-hot,  it  does  no  longer  emit  the  unpleafant  fmell  of 
the  acid  of  fulphur.’ * 

PROCESS  III. 

To  reduce  a  calx  of  antimony  into  a  femimetallic  regulus * 

“  Mix  fome  calx  of  antimony  with  a  quarter  part 
of  the  black  flux,  and  put  it  into  the  crucible.  Cover 
the  vefTel  with  a  tile  ;  make  the  fire  as  quickly  as  the 
vefTel  can  bear  it,  but  not  greater  than  is  neceflary  to 
melt  the  flux.  When  the  whole  has  been  well  in  fufion* 
for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (which  may  be  tried 
with  at  obacco-pipe,  taking  off  the  tile),  pour  it  into 
the  melting  cone,  which  mnft  be  warm  and  done  over 
with  tallow.  Then  immediately  flrike  the  cone  feve¬ 
ral  times.  You  will  find,  when  the  cone  is  inverted,  a 
regulus,  above  which  is  a  faline  Teona.’’ 

The  methods  of  calcining  antimony  by  means  of  nitre, 
are  deferibed  under  Ch ekistry,  np  1252 — 1265;  and 
thofe  of  obtaining  z.  regulus  of  antimony  without  a  pre¬ 
vious  calcination  or  roafting,  by  throwing  a  mixture  of 
powdered  antimony,  tartar,  and  nitre,  into  a  red-hot 
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crucible,  and  by  fnfing  this  mixture,  and  of  obtaining  Ores  of 
a  martial  regulus  of  antimony ,  are  deferibed  at  the  ar-  Bifmuth.^ 
tide  Regulus.  v 

Sect.  X.  Ores  of  Bifmuth . 

§  I.  Bismuth  is  found  native,  refembling  the  re»- 
gulus  of  bifmuth. 

An  ochre  of  bifmuth,  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  is 
mentioned  by  Cronftedt;  and  is  different  from  the 
ore  improperly  called  flowers  of  bifmuth ,  which  is  a 
calx  of  cobalt. 

Bifmuth  is  mineralifed,  i.  By  fulphur .  This  ore 
has  the  appearance  of  galena.  2.  With  fulphurated 
iron  Bifmuth  is  found  alfo  in  cobalts,  and  in  fome 
ores  of  filver. 

§  2.  Ores  of  bifmuth  may  be  effayed  by  the  follow” 
ing  procefs.  * 

“  Bifmuth  ore  may  be  melted  with  the  fame  ap¬ 
paratus  as  was  directed  for  the  fufion  of  crude  anti¬ 
mony  out  of  its  ore.  Or  you  may  beat  your  ore  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  with  the  black  flux,  fandiver,  and 
common  fait,  in  a  clofe  vefTel,  like  the  ore  of  lead  or  ' 
of  tin,  and  melt  it  in  a  middling  fire,  having  a  draught- 
of  air.  But  as  this  femimetal  is  deftru&ibJe  and  vo¬ 
latile,  you  muft  as  quick  as  poffible  apply  it  to  that 
degree  of  fire  which  the  flux  requires  to  be  melted  ; 
and  fo  foon  as  it  is  well  melted,  the  vefTel  mufl  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  fire  ;  and  when  it  is  grown  quite  cold 
and  broken,  you  will  find  your  regulus.”' 

Mr  Gellert  dire&s  that  ores  of  bifmuth  fhould  be 
effayed  by  fufing  a  quintal  of  pulverifed  ore  with  half 
a  quintal  of  calcined  borax  and  half  a  quintal  of  pul¬ 
verifed  glafs,  in  order  to  vitrify  the  adherent  earths 
and  ftones  which  envelope  the  bifmuth.  But  probably 
the  heat  requifite  for  this  vitrification  would  volatilife 
part  of  the  bifmuth. 

If  the  ore  be  of  the  kinds  above  deferibed,  miitera- 
lifed  by  fulphur,  or  by  fulphur  and  iron,  a  previous  * 
roafting  would  be  expedient,  which  may  be  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  direcled  for  the  roafting  offe 
antimony. 

Sect.  XI.  Ores  of  the  Regulus  of  Cobalt . 

Cobalt  is  a  grey-coloured  mineral,  with  more  or*' 
lefs  of  a  metallic  appearance.  Its  grain  is  clofe  ;  it  is 
compact  and  heavy,  and  frequently  covered  with  an 
efftorefcence  of  peach-coloured  flowers.  Of  this  feve¬ 
ral  Icinds  are  known  f.  All  the  true  cobalts  contain  the.f  See 
femimetal  called  regulus  of  cobalt,  the  calx  of  which  '  *  ^ 

becomes  blue  by  vitrification.  This  regulus  is  mine- 
ralifed  in  cobalt  by  fulphur,  and  efpecially  by  a  large 
quantity  of  arfenic.  Some  cobalts  alfo. contain  bif¬ 
muth  and  filver. 

Authors  have  given  the  name  of  cobalt  to  many  mi¬ 
nerals,  although  they  do  not  contain  the  femimetal 
above  mentioned,  but  only  becaufe  they  externally  re- 
femble  the  ore  of  the  regulus  of  cobalt.  But  thefe 
minerals  can  only  be  confidered  as  falfe  cobalts.  They 
are  diftinguifhable  from  true  cobalt  by  trying  whe¬ 
ther  they  can  yield  the  blue  glafs  called  fmalt,  and  the 
fympathetic  ink.  The  red  effiorefcence  is  alfo  a- 
mark  by  which  true  cobalt  is  diftinguifhable  from  the 
5  falfe* 
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falfe  :  but  this  efHorefcence  only  happens  when  the  ore 
has  been  expofed  to  a  moift  air. 

The  principal  mines  of  cobalt  are  in  Saxony,  where 
they  are  dug  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  zaffre,  azure- 
blue  or  fmalt,  and  arfenic.  Very  fine  cobalt  is  alfo 
found  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  It  has  been  like- 
wife  found  in  Cornwall  and  Scotland.  And  that  it  is 
in  the  eafiern  parts  of  Afia,  appears  from  the  blue  co¬ 
louring  on  old  oriental  porcelain  :  but  probably  the 
mines  difcovered  in  thefe  countries  are  nearly  exhauft- 
ed,  as  confiderable  quantities  of  zaffre  and  fmalt  are 
exported  from  Europe  to  China. 

Cobalt  is  heavier  than  moil  other  ores,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  arfenic  it  contains ;  and  in  this  re- 
fpe£l  it  refembles  the  ore  of  tin. 

Befides  the  grey  or  afh-coloured  cobalt  above  de- 
feribed,  which  is  the  mod  frequent,  other  cobalts  are 
found  of  various  colours  and  textures,  mixed  with  va¬ 
rious  fubftances.  Wallerius  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of 
cobalts,  i.  The  afh-coloured  ore,  which  is  regulus  of 
cobalt  minerali fed  by  arfenic,  confiding  of  Alining 
leaden-coloured  grains.  Some  ores  of  this  kind  are 
compa£l  refembling  fteel,  and  others  are  of  a  loofe 
texture  and  friable.  2.  The  fpecular  ore  is  black,  fhi- 
tiing  like  a  mirror,  and  laminated.  I  his  fpecies  is  very 
rare;  and  is  fuppofed  by  Wallerius  to  be  a  foliated 
fpar,  or  felenites  mixed  with  cobalt.  3.  The  vitreous 
or  flag-like  ore>  is  of  a  bluifh,  fhining  colour,  compaS, 
or  fpongy.  4.  Cryftallized  orey  is  a  grey,  deep-colour¬ 
ed  cobalt,  confiding  of  clufters  of  cubical,  pyramidal, 
prifmatic  cryftals.  5*  Flowers  of  cobalt ,  red,  yellow, 
or  violet.  Thefe  flowers  feem  to  be  formed  from  fome 
of  the  above-defenbed  compact  ores,  decompofed  by 
expofure  to  moift  air.  'Uiis  decompofition  is  fimilar 
to  that  which  happens  to  ferruginous  and  cupreous  py¬ 
rites.  6.  The  earthy  cobalt  is  of  a  greenijh  white,  or 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  foft  and  friable  texture. 
This  fpecies  feems  to  be  an  ochre  of  cobalt ;  and  is 
formed  perhaps  from  the  flowers  of  cobalt  further  de 
compofed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  martial  ochre  is 
formed  from  the  faline  efHorefcence  of  decompofing 
pyrites,  when  this  efHorefcence  is  further  decompo¬ 
fed  by  expofure  to  moift  air  ;  by  which  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  contained  in  it  is  expelled,  and  the  effioref- 
cence  is  changed  from  a  faline  ftate  to  that  of  an  ochre 

or  calx.  ,  . 

Befides  thefe  proper  ores,  cobalt  is  alto  found  in 
a  blue  clay  along  with  native  filver,  in  ores  of  bif- 
xnuth,  and  in  the  mineral  called  kupfernickel  See 

Nickel.  .  ,  n 

The  ej (Jay  of  cobalt  is  defenbed  at  the  article  KegU- 

lus  of  Cobalt . 

Sect.  XII.  Ores  of  Zinc . 

£  x.  The  proper  ore  of  zinc  is  a  fubftance  which  has 
rather  an  earthy  or  ftony  than  metallic  appearance,  and 
is  called  calamy,  calamine,  or  lapis  calaminarts .  This 
Hone,  although  metallic,  is  but  moderately  heavy,  and 
has  not  the  brilliancy  of  moft  other  ores.  Its  colour 
is  yellow,  and  like  that  of  ruft.  It  is  alfo  iefs  denfe 
than  other  metallic  minerals.  It  feems  to  be  an  ore 
naturally  decompofed.  The  calamine  is  not  work¬ 
ed  diredlly  to  obtain  zinc  from  it,  becaufe  this 
N°  212. 
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would  only  fucceed  in  clofe  veffels,  and  confequent-  Ores  of 
ly  with  fmall  quantities,  according  to  Mr  MargraaPs  Zt“c‘  f 
ptocefs.  But  it  is  fuccefsfully  employed  for  the  con-  *  ' 

verfion  of  copper  into  brafs  by  cementation,  by 
which  the  exiilence  of  zinc  in  that  {lone  is  fufficiently 
proved. 

Mr  Wallerius  enumerates  alfo  amongft  the  ores  of 
zinc  a  very  compounded  mineral,  confifting  of  zinc, 
fuiphur,  iron,  and  arfenic.  This  mineral,  called  blend, 
refembles  externally  the  ore  of  lead,  and  hence  has 
been  called  falfe  galena.  Thefe  blends  have  different 
forms  and  colours;  but  are  chiefly  red,  like  the  red  ore 
of  antimony.  s  #  . 

Zinc  is  obtained  from  certain  minerals  in  the  Fait 
Indies,  of  which  we  know  little. 

Calciform  ores  of  ?inc,  according  to  Cronftedt,  are 
pure  or  mixed.  The  pure  are  indurated,  and  fome- 
times  cryftallifed,  refembling  lead-fpar.  The  mixed 
ore  contains  alfo  fome  calx  of  iron.  This  is  calamine. 

It  is  whitifh,  yellow ifh,  reddilh,  or  brown. 

Zinc  is  mhieraltfedy  I.  By  fuiphur  ated  iron.  Ore  of 
• zinc .  Wallerius  fays,  lead  is  fometimes  contained  in 
this  ore.  It  is  white,  blue,  or  brown.  2.  By  ful- 
phur ,  arfenic y  and  iron.  Blendy  or  pfeudo-galenay  or 
falfe-galena ,  or  black-jack.  Thefe  are  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  white,  yellowifh,  brown,  reddifh,  greenifh,. 
black.  They  confift  of  feales,  or  are  teffelated  Mr 
Cronftedt  thinks,  that  in  blends  the  zinc  is  mineralifed 
in  the  ftate  of  a  calx,  and  in  the  ore  of  zinc  in  its 
metallic  ftate 

$  2.  Although  the  minerals  above  enumerated  have 
been  known,  from  their  property  of  converting  copper 
into  brafs,  to  be  ores  of  zinc,  yet  the  method  of  ef- 
fayingthem  fo  as  to  obtain  the  contained  zinc  was  not 
known,  or  at  leaft  not  publi filed,  before  Mr  MargraaPs 
Memoir  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  the  year  1746, 
upon  that  fubjeft.  That  very  able  chemift  has  fhown, 
that  zinc  may  be  obtained  from  its  ores,  from  the* 
flowers,  or  from  any  other  calx  of  zinc,  by  treating 
thefe  with  charcoal-duft,  in  clofe  veffels,  to  prevent 
the  combuftion  of  the  zinc,  which  happens  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  its  redu&ion  when  expofed  to  air.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  put  a  quantity  of  finely  powdered  ca¬ 
lamine,  or  roafted  blend,  or  other  calx  of  zinc,  well 
mixed  with  an  eighth  part  of  charcoal-duft,  into  a 
flrong,  luted  earthen  retort,  to  which  he  fitted  a  recei¬ 
ver.  Having  placed  his  retort  in  a  furgace  and  raifed 
the  fire,  he  applied  a  violent  heat  during  two  hours. 

When  the  veffels  were  cold  and  broken,  he  found  the 
zinc  in  its  metallic  form  adhering  to  the  neck  of  the 

retort.  . 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  operation  is  to  get  an 
earthen  retort  fufficiently  compaft  to  retain  the :  va¬ 
pour  of  the  zinc  (for  it  eafily  pervades  the  Heflian 
crucibles,  Stourbridge  melting-pots,  and  fimilar  vei- 
fels,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  quantity  of  flowers 
which  appear  updn  their  outer  furface,  when  zme  or 
its  cakes  and  any  inflammable  matter  have  been  ex¬ 
pofed  to  heat  within  thefe  veffels),  and  at  the  fame 
time  fufficiently  flrong  to  refill  the  violent  fire  which 

Mr  Margraaf  requires.  x.  . 

A  pretty  exadt  effay  of  an  ore  of  zinc  may  be  made 

in  the  following  manner :  ,  .  . 

Mix  a  quantity  of  pulverifsd  roaftedore  or  calx  of  zinc 
6  Wlth 
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Oresot  Ar-vvith  an  eighth  part  of  charcoal-duft.  Put  tins  mixture 
^n3C>  into  a  crucible  capable  of  containing  thrice  the  quan- 

‘r— v  tity.  Diffufe  equally  amongft  this  mixture  a  quantity 

of  fmall  grains  or  thin  plates  of  copper  equal  to  that  of 
the  calamine  or  ore  employed,  and  upon  the  whole  lay 
another  equal  quantity  of  grains  or  plates  of  copper ; 
and  lafhly,  cover  this  latter  portion  of  copper  with 
charcoal-duft.  Lute  a  lid  upon  the  crucible,  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  red  heat  during  an  hour  or  two.  The  copper  or 
part  of  it  will  unite  with  the  vapour  of  the  zinc,  and 
be  thereby  converted  into  brafs.  By  comparing  the 
weight  of  all  the  metal  after  the  operation  with  the 
weight  of  the  copper  employed,  the  weight  acquired, 
and  confequently  the  quantity  of  zinc  united  with  the 
copper,  will  be  known.  The  copper  which  has  not 
been  converted  into  brafs,  or  more  copper  with  frefh 
charcoal-duft,  may  be  again  added  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  to  the  remaining  ore,  and  the  operation  repeated 
with  a  heat  fomewhat  more  intenfe,  that  any  zinc  re¬ 
maining  in  the  ore  may  be  thus  extracted.  A  curious 
circumftance  is,  that  a  much  greater  heat  is  required 
to  obtain  zinc  from  its  ore  by  diftillation,  than  in  the 
operation  now  defcribed  of  making  brafs  ;  in  which 
the  feparation  of  the  zinc  from  its  ore  feems  to  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  its  difpofttion  to  unite  with  copper. 

Sect.  XIII.  Ores  of  Arfenic. 

§  i.The  minerals  which  contain  the  largeft  quantity 
©f  arfenic  are  cobalts  and  white  pyrites;  although  it  is 
alfo  contained  in  other  ores,  it  being  one  of  the  lr.ine- 
ralifing  fubftances.  But  as  cobalt  muft  be  roafted  to 
obtain  the  fulphur  it  contains,  the  arfenic  alfo  which 
rifes  during  this  torrefadlion  is  colle&ed,  as  we  (hall 
fee  in  Part  III.  (Smelting  of  Ores), and  the  particu¬ 
lar  articles  of  each  of  the  metallic  fubftances  mention¬ 
ed  in  this  article. 

I.  Regulus  of  arfenic  is  found  native.  It  is  of  a 
leaden  colour  ;  it  burns  with  a  fmall  flame  ;  and  is  dif- 
fipated,  leaving  generally  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  calx 
of  bifmuth,  or  of  calx  of  cobalt,  and  a  very  little  filver. 
When  it  is  of  a  folid  and  tefta.ceous  texture,  it  has 
been  improperly  called  tefaceous  cobalt ,  in  German 
fcherbencobalt.  II.  Calx  of  arfenic  is  found  in  form  of 
jmwder  ;  native  flowers  of  arfenic,  or  of  indurated  fe- 
mitranfparent  cryftals  ;  native  cryftalline  arfenic. 
III.  Calx  of  arfenic  is  mixed,  i.  With  fulphur;  when 
yellow,  it  is  called  orpiment ;  when  red,  it  is  called 
native  realgar ;  the  difference  of  colour  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  two  component  parts.  2.  With 
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calx  of  tin;  tin-grains.  3.  With  fulphur  and  filver,  Ores  Ar- 

in  the  red  filver  ore.  4.  With  calx  of  lead,  in  the  lead-  *eniC‘  , 

fpar.  5.  With  calx  of  cobalt,  in  the  efflorefcencc  of  ** 

cobalt.  IV.  Arsenic  is  mineralifed,  1.  With  fulphu- 
rated  iron  ;  arfenical  pyrites.  2.  With  iron  only ; 
white  pyrites,  or  mifspickle.  3.  With  cobalt,  in  al- 
moft  all  cobalt-ores.  4.  With  filver.  5.  With  cop¬ 
per.  6.  With  antimony. 

§  2.  Arfenic  may  be  feparated  from  its  ore  or  earthy 
matter  with  which  it  happens  to  be  mixed,  by  fuh- 
limation,  according  to  the  following  procefs  by  Mr 
Cramer. 

“  Do  every  thing  as  was  faid  about  mercury,  or 
fulphur  ;  but  let  the  veflel  which  is  put  into  the  fire 
with  the  ore  in  it  be  of  earth  or  ftone,  and  the  reci¬ 
pient  be  of  glafs,  and  of  a  middling  capacity.  Nor  is 
it  neceflary  that  this  fhould  be  filled  with  water,  fo  it 
be  but  well  luted.  The  fire  muft  likewife  be  ftronger, 
and  continued  longer  than  for  the  extra&ing  of  ful¬ 
phur.  Nevertlielefs,  every  kind  of  arfenic  cannot  be 
extra&ed  in  a  confined  fire  :  for  it  adheres  to  the  ma¬ 
trix  more  ftrongly  than  fulphur  and  mercury.  You 
will  find  in  the  part  of  the  veflel  which  is  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  fire,  pulverulent  and  fubtle  flowers  of 
arfenic  ;  but  there  will  adhere  to  the  pofterior  of  the 
neck  of  the  retort  fmall  folid  mafles,  fhining  like  fmall 
cryftals,  tranfparent,  fometimes  gathered  into  a  folid 
fublimate,  and  perfectly  white,  if  the  ore  of  the  arfe¬ 
nic  was  perfectly  pure ;  which  neverthelefs  happens 
very  feldom.  The  flowers  are  mod  commonly  thin, 
and  of  a  grey  colour  :  which  proceeds  from  the  phlo- 
gifton  mixed  with  the  mafs.  They  are  often  of  a  ci¬ 
tron  or  of  a  golden  colour,  which  is  a  fign  that  there 
is  in  the  mixture  fome  mineral  fulphur ;  and  if  the 
fublimate  be  led  or  yellow,  it  is  a  fign  of  much  ful¬ 
phur. 

u  As  all  the  arfenic  contained  in  the  ore  is  not  ex¬ 
pelled  in  clofe  vefltls,  you  muft  weigh  the  refiduum  ; 
then  roaft  it  in  a  crucible  till  it  fmokes  no  longer,  or 
rather  in  an  earthen  flat  veflel  not  glazed,  and  in  a 
ftrong  fire  to  be  flirred  now  and  then  with  a  poker, 
and  then  weigh  it  when  grown  cold  :  you  will  be  able 
thus  to  know  how  much  arfenic  remained  in  the  clofe 
veflel,  unlefs  the  ore  contain  bifmuth.’ * 

If  the  arfenic  be  fulphurated,  it  may  be  purified  by 
triturating  it  with  mercury  or  with  fixed  alkali,  and 
by  fubliming  the  arfenic  from  the  remaining  fulphu¬ 
rated  mercury  or  alkali.  The  method  of  obtaining  a 
regulus  of  arfenic  is  defcribed  at  the  article  Regulus  of 
Arfenic . 


PART  III. 

SMELTING  of  ORES. 


HAving  fliown  the  nature  of  the  principal  metallic 
minerals,  and  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are 
compofed  ;  and  alfo  explained  the  procefies  by  which 
an  exa<5l  analyfis  of  tliefe  compound  minerals  may  be 
made,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  contained 
metals  may  be  known  ;  in  order  to  complete  what  re¬ 
lates  to  this  important  fubjedl,  we  fhall  defcribe  in  this 
Part  the  principal  operations  by  which  metaJs,  &c. 
Vol.XI.  Part  II. 


are  obtained  “  in  the  great,”  as  it  is  called,  or  for 
commercial  purpofes.  What  we  fhall  fay  upon  this 
fubjeft  will  chiefly  be  extracted  from  a  Treatife  on  the 
Smelting  of  Ores ,  by  Schlatter,  tranflated  from  the 
German  into  French  by  M.  Hellot ;  becaufe  this,  of 
all  the  tnodern  works  upon  that  fubjedl,  appears  to  be 
the  moft  exadl.  We  fhall  firft  defcribe  the  opera¬ 
tions  upon  pyritous  matters  for  the  extra&ion  of  ful- 
*  3  M  phur 
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Sulph*  t  phur,  and  afterwards  the  operations  by  which 
v  Work?!»  metallic  fub (lances  are  extracted  from  ores  properly 
W  v  fo  called. 

Sect.  I.  Ext  ration  of  Sulphur  from  Pyrites  and 
other  Minerals . 

In  order  to  obtain  fulphur  from  pyrites,  this  mine¬ 
ral  ought  to  be  expo  fed  to  a  heat  fufficient  to  fublime 
the  fulphur,  or  to  make  it  diltil  in  velfels,  which  mult 
be  clofe,  to  prevent  its  burning. 

Sulphur  is  extracted  from  pyrites  at  a  work  at 
Schwartzeniber,  in  Saxony,  in  the  high  country  of 
the  mines  ;  and  in  Bohemia  at  a  place  called  sllten- 
Saltel. 

The  furnaces  employed  for  this  operation  are  ob¬ 
long,  like  vaulted  galleries  ;  and  in  the  vaulted  roofs 
are  made  feveral  openings.  Thefe  are  called  furnaces 
for  extracting  fulphur . 

In  thefe  furnaces  are  placed  earthen-ware  tubes,  fill¬ 
ed  with  pyrites  broken  into  pieces  of  the  fize  of  fmall 
nuts.  Each  of  thefe  tubes  contains  about  50  pounds 
of  pyrites.  They  are  placed  in  the  furnace  almoll  ho¬ 
rizontally,  and  have  fcarcelymore  than  an  inch  of  de¬ 
scent.  The  ends,  which  come  out  of  the  furnace  five 
or  fix  inches,  become  gradually  narrower.  Within 
each  tube  is  fixed  a  piece  of  baked  earth,  in  form  of  a 
fiar,  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to  become  narrow¬ 
er,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pyrites  from  falling  out, 
or  choaking  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  To  each  tube  is 
fitted  a  receiver,  covered  with  a  leaden  pipe,  pierced 
with  a  fmall  hole  to  give  air  to  the  fulphur.  The 
other  end  of  the  tube  is  exadlly  clofed.  A  moderate 
fire  is  made  with  wood,  and  in  eight  hours  the  ful¬ 
phur  of  the  pyrites  is  found  to  have  palled  into  the  re¬ 
ceivers. 

The  refiduum  of  the  pyrites,  after  the  diftillation, 
is  drawn  out  at  the  large  end,  and  frefh  pyrites  is 
put  in  its  place.  From  this  refiduum,  which  is  called 
lurnings  of  fulphur,  vitriol  is  extra&cd. 

The  1 1  tubes,  into  which  were  put,  at  three  feveral 
diftillations,  in  all  nine  quintals,  or  900  pounds  of 
pyrites,  yield  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  crude  ful¬ 
phur,  which  is  fo  impure  as  to  require  to  be  purified 
by  a  fecond  diflillation. 

This  purification  of  crude  fulphur  is  alfo  done  in  a 
furnace  in  form  of  a  gallery,  in  which  five  iron  cucur¬ 
bits  are  arranged  on  each  fide,  Thefe  cucurbits .  are 
placed  in  a  Hoping  dire&ion,  and  contain  about  eight 
quintals  and  a  half  of  crude  fulphur.  To  them  are 
luted  earthen  tubes,  fo  difpofed  as  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  capitals.  The  nofe  of  each  of  thefe  tubes 
is  inferted  into  an  earthen  pot  called  the  fore-runner 
This  pot  has  three  openings  ;  namely  that  which 
receives  the  nofe  of  the  tube ;  a  fecond  fmaller 
hole,  which  is  left  open  to  give  air ;  and  a  third 
in  its  lower  part,  which  is  flopped  with  a  wooden 
peg. 

When  the  preparations  are  made,  a  fire  is  lighted 
about  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  is  a  little 
abated  as  foon  as  the  fulphur  begins  to  diftil.  At 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  wooden  pegs  which 
flop  the  lower  hole3  of  the  fore-runners  are  for  the 
firfl  time  drawn  out,  and  the  fulphur  flows  out  of  each 
of  them  into  an  earthen,  pot  with  two  handles,  placed 
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below  for  its  reception.  In  this  diflillation  the  fire 
mull  be  moderately  and  prudently  condutled  ;  other-  ___  u f 
wife  lefs  fulphur  would  be  obtained,  aud  it  alfo  would 
be  of  a  grey  colour,  and  not  of  the  fine  yellow  which 
it  ought  to  have  when  pure.  The  ordinary  lofs  in 
the  purification  of  eight  quintals  of  crude  fulphur  is, 
at  mod,  one  quintal. 

When  all  the  fulphur  has  flowed  out,  and  has-  cooled 
a  little  in  the  earthen  pots,  it  is  call  into  moulds  made 
of  beech-tree,  which  have  been  previoufly  dipt  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  fet  to  drain.  As  foon  as  the  fulphur  is  cooled 
in  the  moulds,  they  are  opened,  and  the  cylinders  of 
fulphur  are  taken  out  and  put  up  in  calks.  1  hefe  are 
called  roll-brimfone. 

As  fulphur  is  not  only  in  pyrites,  but  alfo  in  mod 
metallic  minerals,  it  is  evident  that  it  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  works  in  the  great  from  the  different  ores 
which  contain  much  of  it,  and  from  which  it  mull  be 
feparated  previoufly  to  their  fuiion  :  but  as  fulphur  is 
of  little  value,  the  trouble  of  collecting  it  from  ores 
is  feldom  taken.  Smelters  are  generally  fatisfied  with 
freeing  their  ores  from  it,  by  expofing  them  to  a  fire 
fufllcient  to  expel  it.  This  operation  is  called  torre - 
fasten,  or  ro 'fling  of  ores . 

There  are,  however,  ores  which  contain  fo  much 
fulphur,  that  part  of  it  is  actually  collected  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  operation,  of  roalling,  without  much  trouble 
for  that  purpofe.  Such  is  the  ore  of  Ramelfberg  in 
the  country  of  Hartz. 

This  ore,  which  is  of  lead,  containing  filver,  is 
partly  very  pure,  and  partly  mixed  with  cupreous  py¬ 
rites  and  filver ;  hence  it  is  neceflary  to  roaft  it. 

The  roalling  is  performed  by  laying  alternate  flrata 
of  ore  and  wood  upon  each  other  in  an  open  field, 
taking  care  to  diminifh  the  fize  of  the  llrata  as  they 
rife  higher ;  fo  that  the  whole  mafs  fhall  be  a  qua¬ 
drangular  pyramid  truncated  above,  whofe  bafe  is 
about  3  I  feet  fquare.  Below,  fome  pafiages  are  left 
open,  to  give  free  entrance  to  the  air ;  and  the  fides 
and  top  of  the  pyramid  are  covered  over  with  fmall 
ore,  to  concentrate  the  heat  and  make  it  lafl  longer. 

In  the  centre  of  this  pyramid  there  is  a  channel  which 
defeends  vertically  from  the  top  to  the  bafe.  When 
all  ia  properly  arranged,  ladletuls  of  red-hot  fcoiia 
from  the  fmelting  furnace  are  thrown  down  the  chan¬ 
nel,  by  which  means  the  fhruhs  and  wood  placed  below 
for  that  purpofe  are  kindled,  and  the  fire  is  from  them 
communicated  to  all  the  wood  of  the  pile,  which  con¬ 
tinues  burning  till  the  third  day.  At  that  time  the 
fulphur  of  the  mineral  becomes  capable  of  burning 
fpontaneoufly,  and  of  continuing  the  fire  after  the 
wood  is  confumed. 

When  this  roalling  has  been  continued  15  days, 
the  mineral  becomes  ,  greafy  ;  that  is,  it  is  covered 
over  with  a  kind  vf  varnifh  :  20  or  25  holes  or ^hol¬ 
lows  are  then  made  in  the  upper-part  of  the  pile  in 
which  the  fulphur  is  coile&ed.  From  thefe  cavities 
the  fulphur  is  taken  out  thrice  every  day,  and  thrown 
into  water.  This  fulphur  is  not  pure,  but  crude  ;  and 
is  therefore  fent  to  the  manufacturers  of  fulphur,  to  be 
purified  in  the  manner  above  related. 

As  this  ore  of  Ramelfberg  is  very  fulphureous,  the 
firfl  roalling,  which  we  are  now  defcribing,  lalls  three 
months  ;  and  during  this  time,  if  much  rain  has  not 
fallen,  or  if  the  operation  has  not  failed  by  the  pile 
7  falling 
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failing  down  or  cracking,  by  which  the  air  has  To 
much  free  accefs,  that  the  fulphur  is  burnt  and  con- 
fumed,  from  f  o  to  20  quintals  of  crude  fnlphur  are  by 
this  method  collected. 

The  fu'phur  of  this  ore,  like  that  of  moll  others, 
was  formerly  negTe£ted,  till,  in  the  year  1570,  a  per- 
fon  employed  in  the  mines  ca’Ied  Chrijlopher  Siuder, 
difcovered  the  method  of  collecting  it,  nearly  as  it  is 
done  at  prefent. 

Metallic  minerals  are  not  the  only  fubftances  from 
which  fulphur  is  extruded.  This  matter  is  diflfufed 
in  the  earth  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  metals  cannot 
abforb  it  all.  Some  fulphur  is  found  quite  pure,  and 
in  different  forms,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  volcanoes,  in  caverns,  and  in  mineral  waters.  Such 
are  the  opaque  kind  called  virgin-fuJphvr  ;  the  tranfpa- 
rent  kind  called  fulphur  of  Quito  ;  and  the  native 
flowers  of  fulphur,  as  thofe  of  the  waters  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  is  alfo  found  mixed  with  different 
•earths.  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  all  thofe  kinds  of 
fulphur  which  are  not  mineralifed  by  metallic  fub- 
flances,  are  found  near  volcanoes,  or  hot  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  and  confequently  in  places  where  nature  fee  ms 
to  have  formed  great  fubterranean  laboratories,  in 
which  fulphureous  minerals  may  be  analyfed  and  de- 
compofed,  and  the  fulphur  feparated,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done  in  fmall  in  our  works  and  labora¬ 
tories.  However  that  be,  certainly  one  of  the  bell 
«md  mofl  famous  fulphur-mines  in  the  world  is  that 
called  Sofa  tar  a.  The  Abbe  Nollet  has  publifhed, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  fome  interefting 
obfervations  upon  this  fubjeCt,  which  we  fhall  here 
abridge. 

Near  Puzzoli,  in  Italy,  is  that  great  and  famous 
mine  of  fulphur  and  alum  called  at  prefent  Sclfatara . 
It  is  a  fmall  oval  plain,  the  greateft  diameter  of  which 
is  about  4CO  yards,  raifed  about  300  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  It  is  furrounded  by  high  hills  and 
great  rocks,  which  fall  to  pieces,  and  whofe  fragments 
form  very  fteep  banks.  Almoft  all  the  ground  is  bare 
and  white,  like  marie  ;  and  is  every-where  feufibly 
warmer  than  the  atmofphere  in  the  greateft  heat  of 
fummer,  fo  that  the  feet  of  perfons  walking  there  are 
burnt  through  their  fhoes.  It  is  rmpoflible  not  to 
obferve  the  fulphur  there  ;  for  every-where  may  be 
perceived  by  -the  fmell  a  fulphureous  vapour,  which 
rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  gives  reafon  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  fubterraneous  fire  below,  from 
which  that  vapour  proceeds. 

Near  the  middle  of  this  field  there  is  a  kind  of  ba- 
fon  three  or  four  feet  lower  than  the  reft  of  the  plain, 
in  which  a  found  may  be  perceived  when  a  perfon 
walks  on  it,  as  if  there  were  under  his  feet  fome  great 
cavity,  the  roof  of  which  was  very  thin.  After  that, 
the  lake  Agnano  is  perceived,  v/hofe  waters  feem  to 
boil.  Thefe  waters  are  indeed  hot,  but  not  fo  hot  as 
boiling  winter.  This  kind  of  ebullition  proceeds  from 
vapours  which  rife  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
which  being  fet  in  motion  by  the  aCtion  of  fubterra- 
F.ean  fires,  have  force  enough  to  raife  all  that  mafs  of 
water.  Near  this  lake  there  are  pits,  not  very  deep, 
from  which  fulphureous  vapours  are  exhaled.  Per- 
fbns  who  have  the  itch  come  to  thefe  pits,  and  receive 
the  vapours  in  order  to  be  cured  Finally,  there  are 
ibme  deeper  excavations,  whence  a  foft  ftone  is  pro- 
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cured  which  yields  fulphur.  From  thefe  cavities  va-  Sulphur 
pours  exhale,  and  iflue  out  with  noife,  and  which  are  ^or^'  , 
nothing  elfe  than  fulphur  fubliming  through  the  ere- 
vices.  This  fulphur  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  rocks, 
where  it  forms  enormous  mafles  :  in  calm  weather,  the 
vapours  may  be  evidently  feen  to  rife  25  or  30  feet 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Thefe  vapours,  attaching  themfelves  to  the  fides  of 
rocks,  form  enormous  groups  of  fulphur,  which  fome- 
times  fall  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  render  thefe 
places  of  dangerous  accefs# 

In  entering  the  Solfatara,  there  are  wareh.oufes 
and  buildings  ereCted  for  the  refining  of  fulphur. 

Under  a  great  Ihed,  or  hangar,  fupported  by  a  wall 
behind,  and  open  on  the  other  three  fides,  the  fulphur 
is  procured  by  diftillation  from  the  foft  ftones  we  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Thefe  ftones  are  dug  from  under  ground  ; 
and  thofe  which  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  are  ne¬ 
glected.  Thefe  la  ft  are,  however,  covered  with  a  ful¬ 
phur  ready  formed,  and  of  a  yellow  colour :  but  the 
workmen  fay  they  have  loft  their  itrength,  and  that  the 
fidphur  obtained  from  them  is  not  of  fo  good  a  quality 
as  the  fulphur  obtained  from  the  ftones  which  are  dug 
out  of  the  ground. 

Thefe  laft  mentioned  are  broken  into  lumps,  and 
put  into  pots  of  earthen  ware,  containing  each  about 
20  pints  Paris  meafure.  The  mouths  of  thefe  pots  are 
as  wide  as  their  bottoms  ;  but  their  bellies,  or  middle 
parts,  are  wider.  They  are  covered  with  a  lid  of  the 
fame  earth,  well  luted,  and  are  arranged  in  two  paral¬ 
lel  lines  along  twro  brick  walls,  which  form  the  two 
fides  of  a  furnace.  The  pots  are  placed  within  thefe 
walls  ;  fo  that  the  centre  of  each  pot  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  and  that  one  end  of  the 
pots  overhangs  the  wall  within,  while  the  other  end 
overhangs  the  wall  without.  In  each  furnace  ten  of 
thefe  pors  are  placed  ;  that  is,  five  in  each  of  the  two 
walls  which  form  the  two  fides  of  the  furnace.”  Be¬ 
twixt  thefe  walls  there  is  a  fpace  of  15  or  18  inches  ; 
whieh  fpace  is  covered  by  a  vault  refting  on  the  two 
walls.  The  who’e  forms  a  furnace  feven  feet  long,  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  open  at  one  end,  and  fhut  at  the 
other,  excepting  a  fmall  chimney  through  which  the 
fmoke  pafies. 

Each  of  thefe  pots  has  a  mouth  in  its  upper  part 
without  the  furnace,  in  order  to  admit  a  tube  of  18  lines 
in  diameter  and  a  foot  in  length,  which  communicates 
with  another  pot  of  the  fame  fize  placed  without  the 
building,  and  pierced  with  a  round  hole  in  its  bafe  of 
15  or  18  lines  diameter.  Laftly,  to  each  of  thefe  laft- 
mentioned  pots  there  is  a  wooden  tub  placed  below,  in 
a  bench  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  furnaces  are  built  under  one 
hangar,  or  fhed.  Fires  are  kindled  in  each  of  them  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  they  are  thrown  down  after  each 
diftillation,  either  that  the  pots  may  be  renewed,  or 
that  the  refiduums  may  be  more  eafily  taken  out. 

The  fire  being  kindled  in  the  furnace,  heats  the  firft 
pots  containing  the  fulphureous  ftones.  The  fulphur  ’ 
rifes  in  fumes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pot,  whence 
it  pafles  through  the  pipe  of  communication  into  the 
external  veflel.  There  the  vapours  are  condenfed,  be¬ 
come  liquid,  and  flow  through  the  hole  below  into  the 
tub,  from  which  the  fulphur  is  eafily  turned  out,  be- 
caufe  the  form  of  the  veflel  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone 
3  M  2  whole 
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Smelting  of  whofe  narrower  end  is  placed  below,  and  becaufe  the 
Ores  in  ge-  hoops  of  the  tub  are  fo  fattened  that  they  may  be  oc- 
nera^  cafionaMy  loofened.  The  mafs  of  fulphur  is  then  car- 
W"~~y"L,L  ried  to  the  buildings  mentioned  before,  where  it  is  re- 
melted  for  its  purification,  and  caft  into  rods,  fuck  as 
we  receive  it. 

Extrathon  of  Vitriol  from  pyrites .  See  Chemi* 

Extraction  cf  Alum  from  pyritous  fubjlances  and 
from  aluminous  earths.  See  Chemistry. 

Sect.  II.  Smelting  of  Ores  in  general, 

$  i.  As  ores  confitt  of  metallic  matters  combined 
with  fulphur  and  arfenic,  and  are  befides  intermixed 
with  earthy  and  ftony  fubftances  of  all  kinds,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  all  the  operations  upon  thefe  compound  bo¬ 
dies  is  to  feparate  thefe  different  fubftances  from  each 
other.  This  is  effe&cd  by  feveral  operations  founded 
on  the  known  properties  of  tliofe  fubftances.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  a  general  idea  of  thefe  feveral  opera- 

U°Firft  of  all,  the  ore  is  to  be  feparated  from  the 
earths  and  ftones  accidentally  adherent  to  it  ;  and  when 
thefe  foreign  fubftances  are  in  large  maffes,  and  are  not 
very  intimately  mixed  in  fmall  particles  with  the  ore, 
this  feparation  may  be  accomplifiied  by  mechanical 
means.  This  ought  always  to  be  the  firft  operation, 
unlefs  the  adherent  fubftance  be  capable  of  ferving  as 
a  flux  to  the  ore.  If  the  unmetallic  earths  be  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  the  ore,  this  mutt  neceffarily  be 
broken  and  divided  into  fmall  particles.  This  opeia 
tion  is  performed  by  a  machine  which  moves  peftles, 
called  bocords  or  fampers.  After  this  operation,  when 
the  parts  of  the  mineral  are  fpecifically  heavier  than 
thafe  of  the  unmetallic  earth  or  ftone,  thefe  latter  may 
be  feparated  from  the  ore  by  waffling  in  canals  through 
which  water  flows.  With  regard  to  this  waffling  of 
ores,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  cannot  fucceed 
but  when  the  ore  is  fenfibly  heavier  than  the  foreign 
matters.  But  the  contrary  happens  frequently,  as  well 
becaufe  quartz  and  fpar  are  naturally  very  ponderous, 
as  becaufe  the  metallic  matter  is  proportionally  fo 
much  lighter  as  it  is  combined  with  more  fulphur. 

When  an  ore  happens  to  be  of  this  kind,  it  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  begin  by  roafting  it,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of 
the  greateft  part  of  its  fulphur. 

It  happens  frequently  that  the  pyritous  matters  ac¬ 
companying  the  ore  are  fo  hard  that  they  can  fcarcely 
be  pounded  In  this  cafe  it  is  neceffary  to  roaft  it  en¬ 
tirely,  or  partly,  and  to  throw  it  red-hot  into  cold-wa¬ 
ter  /by  which  the  ftones  are  fplit,  and  rendered  much 
more  capable  of  being  pulverifed  . 

Thus  it  happens  very  frequently,  that  roafting  is  the 
firft  operation  to  which  an  ore  is  expofed. 

When  the  fubftance  of  the  ore  is  very  fufible,  this 
firft  operation  may  be  difpenfed  with,  and  the  matter 
may  be  immediately  fufed  without  any  previous  roaft¬ 
ing,  or  at  leaft  with  a  very  flight  one.  For,  to  effeCt 
this  fufion,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  retain  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  fulphur,  which,  with  the  other  fluxes  added, 
fierves  to  deftroy  or  convert  into  fcoria  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  ftony  matter  of  the  mineral,  and  to  reduce 
the  reft  into  a  brittle  fubftance,  which  is  called  the  matt 
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of  lead  or  of  copper ,  or  other  metal  contained  in  the  Smeldng  of 
ore.  This  matt  is  therefore  an  intermediate  matter  be- 
twixt  the  mineral  and  the  metal ;  for  the  metal  is  there  *  ^ 

concentrated,  and  mixed  with  lefs  ufelefs  matter  than 
it  was  in  the  ore.  But  as  this  matt  is  always  fu  phu- 
reous,  the  metal  which  it  contains  cannot  have  its  me¬ 
tallic  properties.  Therefore  it  mull  be  roafted  feveral 
times  to  evaporate  the  fulpluir,  before  it  is  remelted, 
when  the  pure  metal  i\  required.  This  fufion  of  an  ore 
not  roafted,  or  but  (lightly  roafted,  is  called  crude  fu~ 
fion, 

Wc  may  here  obferve  upon  the  fubjeCl  of  waffling 
and  roafting  of  ores,  that  as  arfenic  is  heavier  than  ful¬ 
phur,  and  hai  nearly  the  weight  of  metals,  the  ores  in 
which  it  prevails  are  generally  very  heavy,  and  confe- 
quently  are  fufceptible  of  being  vvafhed,  which  is  a 
great  advantage.  But  on  the  other  fide,  as  arfenic  is 
capable  of  volatilifing,  fcorifying,  and  defiroying  many* 
metals,  thefe  ores  have  difadvantages  in  the  roafting 
and  fufion,  in  both  which  confiderable  lofs  is  caufed 
by  the  arfenic.  Some  ores  contain,  befides  arfenic^ 
other  volatile  femimetals,  fuch  as  antimony  and  zinc. 

Thefe  are  almoft  untra&ablc,  and  are  therefore  neglec¬ 
ted.  They  are  called  minera  rapaceSy  u  rapacious 
ores.” 

When  the  metal  has  been  freed  as  much  as  is  pof- 
fible  from  foreign  matters  by  thefe  preliminary  opera¬ 
tions,  it  is  to  be  completely  purified  by  fufions  more 
or  lefs  frequently  repeated  ;  in  which  proper  additions 
are  made,  either  to  abforb  the  reft  of  the  fulphur  and 
arfenic,  or  to  complete  the  vitrification  or  fcorificatiou 
of  the  unmetallic  ftones  and  earth. 

Laftly,  as  ores  frequently  contain  feveral  different- 
metals,  thefe  are  to  be  feparated  from  each  other  by 
proceffes  fuited  to  the  properties  of  thefe  metals,  of 
which  we  fhall  fpeak  more  particularly  as  we  proceed 
in  our  examination  of  the  ores  of  each  metal. 

J'  2.  To  facilitate  the  extraction  of  metallic  fuh- 
flances  from  the  ores  and  minerals  containing  thenv 
fome  operations  previous  to  the  fufion  or  fmelting  of 
thefe  ores  and  minerals  are  generally  neceffary.  Thefe 
operations  confift  of,  i .  The  feparation  of  the  ores  and 
metallic  matters  from  the  adhering  unmetallic  earths  - 
and  ftones,  by  hammers  and  other  mechanical  inftru- 
ments,  and  by  waihing  with  water.  2.  Their  dwi - 
fion  or  reduction  into  (mailer  parts  by  contufion  and 
trituration,  that  by  another  wafhing  with  water  they 
may  be  more  perfectly  cleanfed  from  extraneous  mat¬ 
ters,  and  rendered  fitter  for  the  fubfequent  operations,  , 
calcination  or  roafting,  and  fufion.  3.  Roafing  or  cal¬ 
cination  ;  the  ufes  of  which  operation  are,  to  expel  the 
volatile,  ufelefs,  or  noxious  fubftances,  as  water,  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid,  fulphur,  and  arfenic  ;  to  render  the  ore  more 
friable,  and  fitter  for  the  fubfequent  contufion  and  fu¬ 
fion  ;  and,  laftly,  to  calcine  and  deftroy  the  viler  me¬ 
tals,  for  inftance  the  iron  of  copper-ores,  by  means 
of  the  fire,  and  of  the  fulphur  and  arfenic.  Stones,  as 
quartz  and  flints,  containing  metallic  veins  or  particles, 
are  frequently  made  red-hot,  and  then  extinguifhed  in 
cold  water,  that  they  may  be  rendered  fufficiently  fri¬ 
able  and  pulverable,  to  allow  the  feparation  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  particles. 

Roafting  is  unneceffary  for  native  metals;  for  fome 
of  the  richer  gold  and  iilver  ores;  for  fome  lead-ores, 

the 
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Roafting  of  the  fuiphur  of  which  may  be  feparated  during  the  fu- 
Oree.  fion ;  and  for  many  calciform  ores,  as  thefe  do  not  ge- 
nerally  contain  any  fuiphur  and  arfenic. 

In  the  roafting  of  ores,  the  following  attentions  muft 
be  given,  i.  To  reduce  the  mineral  previoufly  into 
fmall  lumps,  that  the  furface  may  be  increafed  ;  but 
they  mull  not  be  fo  fmall,  nor  placed  fo  compadlly,  as 
to  prevent  the  pafiage  of  the  air  and  flame.  2.  The 
larger  pieces  muft  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile- 
where  the  greatefl  heat  is.  3.  The  heat  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually  applied,  that  the  fuiphur  may  not  be  melted, 
which  would  greatly  retard  its  expulfion;  and  that  the 
fpars,  fluors,  and  ftones,  intermixed  with  the  ore,  may 
not  crack,  fly,  and  be  difperfed.  4.  The  ores  not 
thoroughly  roafted  by  one  operation  muft  be  expofed 
to  a  fecond.  5.  The  fire  may  be  increafed  towards 
the  end,  that  the  noxious  matters  more  ftrongly  ad¬ 
hering  may  be  expelled.  6.  Fuel  which  yields  much 
flame,  as  wood  and  foffil  coals  free  from  fuiphur,  is 
faid  to  be  preferable  to  charcoal  or  coaks.  Sometimes 
cold  water  is  thrown  on  the  calcined  ore  at  th£  end 
of  the  operation,  while  the  ore  is  yet  hot,  to  render 
it  more  friable. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  concerning  the  dura¬ 
tion  or  degree  of  the  fire,  thefe  beiug  very  various  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difference  of  the  ores.  A  roafting  du¬ 
ring  a  few  hours  or  days  is  fufficient  for  many  ores  ; 
while  forne,  fuch  as  the  ore  of  Rammelfberg,  require 
that  it  fhould  be  continued  during  feveral  months. 

Schlutter  enumerates  five  methods  of  roafting  ores. 
X.  By  conftru&ing  a  pile  of  ores  and  fuel  placed  in  al¬ 
ternate  ftrata,  in  the  open  air,  without  any  furnace. 
2.  By  confining  fuch  a  pile  within  walls,  but  without 
a  roof.  3.  By  placing  the  pile  under  a  roof,  without 
lateral  walls.  4.  By  placing  the  pile  in  a  furnace  con¬ 
fiding  of  walls  and  a  roof.  5.  By  roafting  the  ore  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  it  muft  be  continually 
ftirred  with  an  iron  rod. 

Several  kinds  of  fufions  of  ores  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed.  1.  When  a  fulphureous  ore  is  mixed  with  much 
earthy  matter,  from  which  it  cannot  be  eafily  fepara¬ 
ted  by  mechanical  operations,  it  is  frequently  melted, 
in  order  to  difen  gage  it  from  thefe  earthy  matters,  and 
to  concentrate  its  metallic  contents.  By  this  fufion, 
feme  of  the  fuiphur  is  diffipated,  and  the  ore  is  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  ftate  intermediate  betwixt  that  of  ore  and  of 
metal.  It  is  then  called  a  matt  ( lapis  fuiphur eo-metalli- 
cus) ;  and  is  to  be  afterwards  treated  like  a  pure  ore 
by  the  fecond  kind  of  fufion,  which  is  properly  the 
fmelting,  or  extra&ion  of  the  metal  by  fufion.  2.  By 
this  fufion  or  fmelting,  the  metal  is  extra&ed  from  the 
ore  previoufly  prepared  by  the  above  operations,  if 
thefe  be  neceflary.  The  ores  of  fome  very  fufible  me¬ 
tals,  as  of  bifmuth,  may  be  fmelted  by  applying  a  heat 
fufficient  only  to  melt  the  metals,  which  are  thereby 
feparated  from  the  adhering  extraneous  matters.  This 
feparation  of  metals  by  fufion,  without  the  vitrification 
of  extraneous  matters,  may  be  called  eliquation.  Ge¬ 
nerally,  a  complete  fufion  of  the  ore  and  vitrification 
pf  the  earthy  matters  are  neceflary  for  the  perfeft  re¬ 
paration  of  the  contained  metals.  By  this  method, 
metals  are  obtained  from  their  ores,  fometimes  pure, 
and  fometimes  mixed  with  other  metallic  fubftances, 
from  which  they  muft  be  afterwards  feparated  ;  as  we 
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jfhall  fee  when  we  treat  of  the  extraction  of  particu*  Fufion  of 
lar  metals.  To  procure  this  reparation  of  metals  from  0ies* 
ores,  thefe  muft  be  fo  thinly  liquefied,  that  the  fmall  *  y——* 
metallic  particles  may  difengage  themfelves  from  the 
fcoria ;  But  it  muft  not  be  fo  thin  as  to  allow  the  me¬ 
tal  to  precipitate  before  it  be  perfectly  difengaged 
from  any  adhering  extraneous  matter,  or  to  pervade 
and  deftroy  the  containing  veffels  anl  furnace.  Some 
ores  are  Efficiently  fufible  ;  but  others  require  certain 
additions  called  Jinxes ,  to  promote  their  fufion  and  the~ 
vitrification  of  their  unmetallic  parts  ;  and  alfo  to  ren¬ 
der  the  fcoria  Efficiently  thin  to  allow  the  feparation- 
of  the  metallic  particles. 

Different  fluxes  are  fuitable  to  different  ores,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  quality  of  the  ore,  and  of  the  matrix,  or 
ftone  adherent  to  it. 

The  matrixes  of  two  different  ores  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal  frequently  ferve  as  fluxes  to  each  other  ;  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  an  argillaceous  matrix  with  one  that  is  calca¬ 
reous  ;  thefe  two  earths  being  difpofed  to  vitrification 
when  mixed,  though  each  or  them  is  fingly  unfufible. 

For  this  reafon,  two  dr  more  different  ores  to  be  frnelt- 
ed  are  frequently  mixed  together. 

The  ores  alfo  of  different  metals  require  different 
fluxes.  Thus  calcareous  earth  is  found  to  be  beft  fuit- 
ed  to  iron-ores,  and  fpars  and  fcoria  to  fufible  ores  of 
copper. 

The  fluxes  moft  frequently  employed  in  the  fmelt¬ 
ing  of  ores  are,  calcareous  earths,  fluors  or  vitreous* 
fpars,  quartz,  and  fand,  fufible  ftones,  as  flates,.  bafal- 
tes,  the  feveral  kinds  of  fcoria,  and  pyrites. 

Calcareous  earth  is  ufed  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of 
ores  of  iron,  and  of  fome  of  the  poorer  ores  of  copper, 
and,  in  general,  of  ores  mixed  with  argillaceous  earths, 
or  with  feltfpar.  This  earth  has  been*  fometimes  add¬ 
ed  with  a  view  of  feparating  the  fuiphur,  to  which  it 
very  readily  unites  :  but  by  this  union  the  fuiphur  is 
detained,  and  ajiepar  is  formed,  which  readily  diffolves 
iron  and  other  metals,  and  fo  firmly  adheres,  to  them, 
that  they  cannot  be  feparated  without  more  difficulty 
than  they  could  from  the  original  ore.  This  addition 
is  therefore  not  to  be  made  till  the  fuiphur  be  previ¬ 
oufly  well  expelled. 

Fluors  or  fufible  fpars  facilitate  the  fufion  of  moft  me¬ 
tallic  minerals,  and  alfo  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous 
earths,  of  fteatites,  afbeftus,  and  fome  other  unfufible 
ftones,  but  not  of  filicious  earths  without  a  mixture  of 
calcareous  earth. 

Quartz  is  fometimes  added  in  the  fufion  of  ferrugi¬ 
nous  copper  ores,  the  ufe  of  which  is  faid  chiefly  to  be, , 
to  enable  the  ore  to  receive  a  greater  heat,  and  to  give 
a  more  perfect  vitrification  to  the  ferruginous  fcoria. 

The  fufible  Jlones ,  as  flates ,  bafaltes,  are  fo  tenacious 
and  thick  when  f ufed,  that  they  cannot  be  confidered 
properly  as  fluxes,  but  as  matters  added  to  leffen  the 
too  great  liquidity  of  fome  very  fufible  minerals. 

The  fcoria  obtained  in  the  fufion  of  an  ore  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufeful  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of  an  ore  of  the 
fame  metal,  and  fometimes  even  ores  of  other  me¬ 
tals. 

Sulphurated  pyrites  greatly  promote  the  fufibility  of 
the  fcoria  of  metals,  from  the  fuiphur  it  contains.  It 
is  chiefly  added  to  difficultly-fufible  copper-ores,  to 
form  the  fulphureous  compounds  called  mails,  that  the 

ores, 
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Smelting  of  ovcs  thus  brought  into  fufion  may  be  feparated  from 
Ores  of  tYiQ  adhering  earthy  matters,  and  that  the  ferruginous 
<|  matter  contained  in  them  may  be  deftroyed,  during 

the  fubfequent  calcination  and  fufion,  by  means  of  the 
fn’phur. 

As  in  the  ores  called  calciform ,  the  metallic  matter 
exiffs  in  a  calcined  date  ;  and  as  calcintion  reduces 
the  metals  of  mineralifed  ores  (excepting  the  perfect 
^metals)  to  that  date  alfo  ;  therefore  all  calciform  and 
calcined  ores  require  the  addition  of  fome  inflammable 
fubdance,to  reduce  them  to  a  metallic  date.  In  great 
works,  the  charcoal  or  other  fuel  ufed  to  maintain  the 
fire  produces  alfo  this  effect. 

Metals  are  fomctimes  added  in  the  fudon  of  ores  of 
other  more  valuable  meta’s,  to  abforb  from  tliefe  ful- 
phur  or  arfenic.  Thus  iron  is  added  to  fulphurated, 
cupreous,  and  diver  ores.  Metals  are  alfo  added  in  the 
fudon  of  ores  of  other  more  valuable  metals,  to  unite 
with  and  colle&  the  fmall  particles  of  tliefe  difperfed 
through  much  earthy  matter,  and  thus  to  afiill  their 
precipitation.  With  thefe  intentions  lead  is  frequently 
added  to  ores  and  minerals  containing  gold,  diver,  or 
copper. 

Ores  of  metals  are  aTo  fometimes  added  to  afiiil  the 
precipitation  of  more  valuable  metals.  1  hus  antimony 
is  frequently  added  to  afiid  the  precipitation  of  gold 
intermixed  with  other  metallic  matters.  Thus  far  of 
/melting  of  ores  in  general. 

Se  ct.  III.  Smelting  of  Ores  of  Silver . 

§  i.  As  diver,  even  in  its  proper  ores,  is  always 
allayed  with  fome  other  metals  from  which  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  feparated  after  the  diver-ore  has  been  well 
roaded,  it  mud  be  mixed  with  a  greater  or  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead  previous  to  its  fudon. 

Lead  has  the  fame  effedl  in  fudon  of  gold  and  diver 
as  mercury  has  upon  thefe  metals  by  its  natural  fluidi¬ 
ty  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  unites  with  them,  and  feparatcs 
them  from  unmetallic  matters,  which,  being  lighter, 
rife  always  to  the  furface.  But  lead  has  the  further 
advantage  of  procuring,  by  its  own  vitrification,  that 
of  all  metallic  fubdances,  excepting  gold  and  diver. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  gold  and  diver  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  mercury,  they  dill  remain  allayed 
with  other  metallic  fubdances  ;  whereas  when  they  are 
obtained  by  fudon  and  fconfication  with  lead,  they  are 
then  pure,  and  not  allayed  with  any  metals  but  with 
each  other. 

In  proportion  as  the  lead,  which  has  been  united  to 
the  gold  and  diver  of  the  ore,  is  fcorided  by  the 
a&ion  of  the  fire,  and  promotes  the  fcorifi cation  of 
the  other  metallic  matters,  it  feparates  the  perfect 
ructals,  and  caries  with  it  all  the  others  to  the  fur- 
face.  There  it  meets  the  unmetallic  fubdances,  which 
it  likewife  vitrides,  and  which  it  changes  into  a  per¬ 
fect  fcoria,  fluid,  and  fuch  as  a  fcoria  ought  to  be  to 
admit  all  the  perfed  metaTcontained  in  it  to  precipi- 

When  all  heterogeneous  matters  have  been  thus 
difengaged  by  fcoridcation  with  lead,  the  perfed 
metals,  to  which  fome  lead  dill  remains  united,  are  to 
be  further  purified  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
cupel. 

The  common  rule  for  the  fufion  and  fcoridcation  of 
/fiver*  ore  with  lead,  is  to  add  to  the  ore  a  quantity  of 
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lead  fo  much  greater  as  there  is  more  matter  to  be  fco-  Smelting  of 
rided,  and  as  chefe  matters  are  more  refradory  and  of  Ores  of 
more  difficult  fudon.  Silver  ores,  or  thofe  treated  as  °^ver* 
fuch,  are  often  rendered  refractory  by  ferruginous  w  J 
earths,  pyritous  matters,  or  cobalts,  containing  al¬ 
ways  a  condderable  quantity  of  an  earth  which  is  nil* 
metallic,  very  fubtile,  and  very  refradory,  and  which 
renders  a  condderable  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of 
lead  necefiary. 

The  quantity  of  lead  which  is  commonly  added  to 
fiiiible  diver  ores,  that  do  not  contain  lead,  is  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  the  ore.  But  when  the  ore  is 
refradory,  it  is  necefiary  to  add  twelve  times  the 
quantity  of  lead,  and  even  more  ;  alfo  glafs  of  lead, 
and  fluxes,  fuch  as  the  white  and  black  fluxes  ;  to 
which  however  borax  and  powder  of  charcoal  are  pre¬ 
ferable,  on  account  of  the  liver  of  fulphur  formed  by 
thefe  alkaline  fluxes. 

It  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  faline  fluxes  are  only 
ufed  in  fmall  operations,  on  account  of  their  dearnefs. 

To  thefe  are  fubilituted,  in  the  great  operations,  of 
which  we  now  treat,  fandiver,  fulible  fcoria,  and  other 
matters  of  little  value. 

The  greateft  part  of  diver  now  employed  in  com¬ 
merce  is  not  obtained  from  the  proper  ores  of  diver, 
which  are  very  fcarce  ;  but  from  lead,  and  even  copper 
ores,  which  are  more  or  lefs  rich  in  diver.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  manner  of  treating  thefe  kinds  of  ores,  from 
which  diver  is  extracted  in  the  great  works,  we  ihali 
briefly  deferibe  here,  after  Schlutter,  the  fmclting  of 
the  ore  of  Ramelfberg,  which  contains,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  feveral  different  kinds  of  metals,  but 
particularly  lead  and  diver. 

When  this  mineral  has  been  difengaged  from  its 
fulphur  as  much  as  pofiible  by  three  very  long  roaff- 
ings,  it  is  melted,  in  the  Lower  Hartz  in  Saxony,  in 
a  particular  kind  of  furnace,  called  a  furnace  for 
fuelling  upon  a  hollow  or  cafje .  The  mafonry  of  this 
furnace  is  compofed  of  large  thick  dates,  capable  of 
fullaining  great  heat,  and  cemented  together  by  clay. 

The  interior  part  of  the  furnace  is  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  two  feet  broad  at  the  back  part,  and 
one  foot  only  in  the  front.  Its  height  is  nine  feet 
eight  inches.  It  has  a  foundation  of  mafonry  in  the 
ground ;  and  in  this  foundation  channels  are  made 
far  the  evaporation  of  the  moilture.  Thefe  channels 
are  covered  over  with  Hones  called  covering  Jlones. 

The  hollow  or  caffe,  which  is  made  above  thefe,  is 
formed  of  bricks,  upon  which  are  placed,  firlt,  a  bed 
of  clay  ;  then  a  bed  of  fmall  ore  and  lifted  vitriols ; 
and,  laftly,  a  bed  of  charcoal  powder  beat  down, 
called  light  bralque .  The  anterior  wall  of  the  furnace 
is  thinner  than  the  others,  and  is  called  the  chnnfe. 

The  back  wall,  which  is  pierced  to  give  paffage  to.  the 
pipes  of  two  large  wooden  bellows,  is  called  the  middle 
wall.  When  the  furnace  is  thus  prepared,  charcoal 
is  thrown  into  the  hollow,  or  calfe ;  which  being 
kindled,  the  fire  is  to  be  continued  during  three  hours, 
before  the  matters  to  be  fufed.  are  added  1  hen 
thefe  matters  are  thrown  m,  which  arc  not  the  pure 
ore,  but  a  mixture  of  feveral  fubffances,  all  of  which 
are  fomewhat  profitable.  The  quantity  of  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  is  fufiicient  for  one  day’s  work  ;  that  is,  for  a 
fufion  of  eighteen  hours  ;  and  it  confiffs  of,  i.  Twelve 
fchorbens  or  meafures  of  well  roafted  Rammelfberg 
ore  (the  fchorben  is  a  meafure  whofe  contents  are 

two 
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Smelting  of  two  feet  five  inches  long,  one  foot  feven  Inches  broad, 
Ores  of  an(j  a  little  more  than  a  foot  deep  :  it  is  equal  to  32 
1  y  ^Cr*  quintals  of  that  country,  Cologn  weight,  at  123 
v  ■-  pOUn^s  each  quintal).  2.  Six  meafures  of  fcoria  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fmeiting  of  the  ore  of  Upper  Hartz, 
which  is  refra&ory,  and  what  workmen  call  cold . 

13.  Two  meafures  of  knobben,  which  is  an  impure 
fcoria  containing  fome  lead  and  filver,  which  has  been 
formerly  thrown  away  as  uftlefs,  and  is  now  collected 
by  women  and  children.  Beildes  thefe,  other  mat¬ 
ters  are  added,  containing  lead  and  filver,  as  the  tells 
employed  in  refining,  the  drofsof  lead,  impure  litharge, 
and  any  rubbilh  containing  metal,  which  was  left  in 
the  furnace  after  the  foregoing  fufion.  All  thefe 
matters  being  mixed  together,  are  thrown  into  the 
furnace  :  and  to  each  meafure  of  this  mixture  a  mea- 
fure  of  charcoal  is  added.  The  fufion  is  then  begun 
by  help  of  bellows  ;  and  as  it  proceeds,  the  lead  tails 
through  the  light  brafque  or  charcoal  bed  into  the 
hollow,  or  caffe,  where  it  is  preferved  from  burning 
under  the  powder  of  charcoal.  The  fcoria,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  lighter  and  lefs  fluid,  is  fkimmed 
off  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  ladles,  that  it  may 
not  prevent  the  rell  of  the  lead  from  falling  down  in¬ 
to  the  hollow.  Thus,  while  the  fufion  laftt*,  frefh 

F  matters  and  frefh  charcoal  are  alternately  added,  till 

the  whole  quantity  intended  for  one  fufion,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  one  day,  be  thrown  in. 

There  are  feveral  effential  things  to  be  remarked  in 
this  operation,  which  is  very  well  contrived.  Firft, 
The  mixture  of  matters  from  which  a  little  lead  and 
filver  is  procured,  which  would  otherwife  be  loft  ;  and 
which  have  alio  this  advantage,  that  they  retard  the 
fufion  of  the  Ramelfberg  ore,  which,  however  well 
roafted  it  has  been,  retains  always  enough  of  the  ful- 
phur  and  iron  of  the  pyrites  mixed  with  it,  to  render 
it  too  fufible  or  too  fluid;  fo  that  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  thofe  matters  nothing  would  be  obtained  but 
a  matt.  It  is  even  neceffary,  notwithftanding  thefe 
additions,  not  to  haften  the  fufion  too  much,  but  to 
give  time  for  the  ore  to  mix  with  other  matters,  elfe 
it  would  melt  and  flow  of  itfelf  before  the  reft.  Se¬ 
condly,  The  fufion  of  the  ore  through  charcoal,  which 
is  pra&ifed  in  moft  fmelting-houfes,  and  for  almoli  all 
ores,  is  an  excellent  method,  the  principal  advantage 
of  which  is  the  faving  of  fuel.  Thea&ion  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  chaicoal  directed  immediately  upon  the  mineral, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  melts  it  more  readily  and  efti- 
cacioufiy,  alfo  fupplies  it  with  the  phlogifton  necef- 
fary  to  bring  it  to  a  perfe£l  ft  ate. 

From  the  Ramelfberg  ore  after  its  firft  roafting  a 
/ white  vitriol  is  obtained  and  prepared  at  Goflar,  whofe 
bafis  was  zinc :  which  proves  that  this  ore  contains 
alfo  a  certain  quantity  of  this  femimetal.  As  this  ore 
is  fmelted  in  a  country  where  the  art  is  well  underftood 
of  extracting  every  thing  which  a  mineral  contains,  fo 
in  this  fufion  zinc  and  cadmia  are  obtained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  When  the  furnace  is  prepared  for  the 
fufion,  it  is  neceffary  to  clofe  it  up  in  the  fore- part  be¬ 
fore  the  fufion  is  begun. 

“  Firft  of  all,  a  gritt-ftone  is  to  be  placed,  fupport- 
ed  at  the  height  of  three  inches.  This  ftone  is  as  long 
as  the  furnace  is  broad,  and  the  height  of  it  is  level 
with  the  hole  where  the  bellows-pipe  enters.  It  is 
faftened  on  each  fide  of  the  furnace,  externally  and  in- 
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ternaliy,  with  clay.  Upon  this  ftone  a  kind,  of  re-St«ltm^of 
ceptacle,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  feat  of  the  zinc ,  is  made 
in  the  following  manner :  A  fiat  flaty  ftone  is  chofen, 
as  long  as  the  furnace  is  broad,  and  eight  inches  in 
breadth.  This  is  placed  on  the  gritt-ftone  above  men- 
tioned,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  inclines  confiderabiy 
towards  the  front  of  the  furnace,  and  that  its  bottom 
touches  clofely  the  gritt-ftone.  It  is  faftened  with 
clay,  which  is  alfo  laid  upon  the  feat  of  the  zinc. 

Upon  this  feat,  which  is  to  receive  the  zinc,  two  round 
pieces  of  charcoal  are  placed,  and  a  fo  a  ftone  called 
the  zinc-fone,  which  is  about  a  foot  and  an  half  in 
length,  and  clofes  one  part  of  the  front  of  the  fur¬ 
nace.  This  ftone  alfo  is  faftened  on  each  of  its  tides 
with  clay.  Clay  is  likewife  put  under  the  ftone  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  pieces  of  charcoal,  which  hinder  it  from 
touching  the  feat  of  the  zinc.  The  under-part  of  this 
ftone  is  but  (lightly  lilted,  that  the  workmen  may 
make  an  opening  for  the  zinc  to  flow  out.  Thus  is 
made  the  feat  or  receptacle  of  the  zinc  to  detain  this 
metallic  fubflance,  which  would  otherwife  fall  into  the 
hottell  part  of  the  fire,  called  by  the  workmen  the 
melting-place ,  and  would  be  there  burnt  :  whereas  it  is 
collected  upon  this  receptacle  during  the  fuiion,  where 
it  is  fheltered  from  the  a&ion  of  the  bellows,  and  con- 
fequently  from  too  great  beat. 

«  When  all  the  matter  to  be  fufed  in  one  day  is 
put  into  the  furnace,  the  blaft  of  air  is  continued  till 
that  matter  has  funk  down.  When  it  is  half  way 
down  the  furnace,  they  draw  out  the  fcoria,  that  more 
of  the  ore  and  other  matters  may  be  expofed  to  the 
greateft  heat.  As  foon  as  the  fcoria  is  coolled  and 
fixed  a  little,  two  fliovel-fulls  of  ini  all  wet  fcoria  or 
fand  is  thrown  clofe  to  the  furnace,  and  beat  down 
with  the  fhovel ;  then  the  workmen  open  the  feat  or 
receptacle  of  zinc,  and  ifrike  upon  the  zinc-ftone  to 
make  the  femimetal  flow  out.  As  foon  as  the  pnreft 
part  of  it  has  flowed  out,  it  is  fprinkled  with  water 
and  carried  away.  Then  the  workmen  feparate  en¬ 
tirely  the  zinc-ftone  from  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  and 
they  continue  to  give  it  little  ftrokes,  that  the  fmall 
particles  of  zinc  difperfed  among  the  charcoal  may 
fall  down.  This  being  done,  the  ftone  is  removed  ; 
and  the  zinc  is  feparated  from  the  charcoal  by  an  iron 
inftrument,  is  cleaned,  and  remelted  along  with  the 
zinc  that  flowed  out  at  firft,  and  is  caft  into  round 
cakes.  The  reafon  why  the  zinc  is  withdrawn  before 
the  bellows  ceafc  to  blow,  is,  that  if  it  was  left  till  the 
charcoal  on  the  feat  or  receptacle  was  confumed,  it 
would  be  moftly  burnt,  and  little  would  be  obtained. 

Thus  after  the  zinc  is  withdrawn,  the  fufion  is  finifhed 
by  blowing  the  bellows  till  the  end.” 

Thus  the  zinc  is  feparated  from  the  ore  of  Ra¬ 
melfberg,  and  is  not  confounded  in  the  hollow  or 
caffe  with  the  lead  and  filver,  becaufe,  being  a  volatile 
femimetal,  it  cannot  fupport  the  adlivity  of  the  fire 
without  rifing  into  vapours,  which  are  condenfed  in 
the  place  leaf!  hot,  t:  at  is  to  fay,  upon  the  flones  ex- 
prelsly  prepared  for  that  purpofe,;  and  which,  being 
much  thinner  than  the  other  walls  of  the  furnace,  are 
continually  coolled  by  the  external  air. 

It  is  alfo  in  this  furnace,  and  after  the  fufion  of 
the  Ramelfberg  ore,  that  the  cadmia  of  zinc ,  or  the 
cadmia  of  furnaces ,  is  obtained.  This  ore  is  com* 
pofed  of  fulphureous  and  ferruginous  pyrites,  of  true 

lead- 
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Smelting  oflead-ore  containing  (liver,  and  a  very  hard  and  com- 
^Silver^  Pa<^-  matter  a  dark  brownirti-grey  colour,  which  is 

1  _L.  probably  a  lapis  calammaris ,  or  an  ore  of  zinc.  Thefe 

feveral  matters  of  the  Ramelfberg  ore  are  not  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  cither  for  the  roafting  or  for 
the  fufion.  Thus  there  is  zinc  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
roafted  ore;  and  much  more  of  it  would  be  obtained, 
if  it  was  not  fo  eafily  inflammable.  All  the  zinc 
which  is  obtained  is  preferved  from  burning  by  fabing, 
while  in  fufion,  behind  the  chemife  or  fore-part  of  the 
furnace,  which  is,  as  has  been  faid,  a  kind  of  fchiftus 
or  flate,  called  by  the  workmen  fieelfione .  But  the 
part  of  this  femimetal  which  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
furnace,  near  the  middle- wall,  or  towards  the  Tides, 
being  expofed  to  the  greateft  heat  of  the  fire,  is  there 
burnt  ;  and  its  fmoke  or  flowers  attaching  itfelf  on  all 
fidcs  to  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  undergo  there  a  femi- 
fufion,  which  renders  this  matter  fohard  and  fo  thick, 
that  it  muft  be  taken  away  after  every  fourth  fufion, 
or,  at  moft,  after  every  fixth  fufion.  That  which  is 
found  attached  to  the  higlieft  part  of  the  furnace  is 
the  beft  and  pureft.  The  reft  is  altered  by  a  mixture 
of  a  portion  of  lead  which  it  has  carried  up  with  it ; 
and  which,  from  its  great  weight  and  fixity,  has  hin¬ 
dered  the  zinc  from  rifing  fo  high  as  it  would  have 
done  alone.  Therefore,  with  this  kind  of  impure 
cadmia,  du&ile  brafs  cannot  be  made. 

Almoft  all  the  zinc  we  have,  as  well  as  the  cadmia 
of  the  furnaces,  is  obtained  from  the  Ramelfberg  ore 
by  the  procefs  deferibed,  and  confequently  is  not  the 
produce  of  a  pure  ore  of  zinc  or  lapis  calammaris, 
which  is  never  fufed  for  that  purpofe.  Before  Mr 
Margraaf,  although  it  was  well  known  that  this  ore 
contained  zinc,  and  that  it  was  employed  for  the 
making  of  brafs,  a  convenient  procefs  for  extrading 
zinc  from  it  was  not  known  ;  becaufe,  when  treated 
by  fufion  with  fluxes,  like  other  ores,  it  does  not 
yield  any  zinc  :  which  proceeds  partly  from  the  re¬ 
fractory  quality  of  the  earth  contained  in  the  cala¬ 
mine,  that  cannot  be  fufed  without  a  very  violent  fire; 
and  alfo  from  the  volatility  and  combuftibility  of  the 
zinc,  which  for  this  reafon  cannot  be  colle&ed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  crucible,  as  a  regulus  under  a  fcoria,  like 
moft  metals.  #  ^ 

M.  Margraaf  has  remedied  thefe  inconveniences  by 
diftilling  lapis  calammaris ,  mixed  with  charcoal,  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  to  which  is  joined  a  receiver  containing  fome  water, 
and  confequently  in  clofe  veffels,  where  the  zinc,  by 
the  help  of  a  very  ftrong  fire  indeed,  is  fublimed  in  its 
metallic  form  without  burning.  He  alfo  by  the  fame 
method  reduced  into  zinc  the  flowers *  of  zinc,.  or  pom - 
pholix,  cadmia  of  the  furnaces ,  tatty,  which  is  alfo  a 
kind  of  cadmia;  in  a  word,  all  matters  capable  of 
producing  zinc  by  combination  with  phlogifton. — 
But  it  is  evident  that  fuch  operations  as  thefe  are  ra¬ 
ther  fit  to  fupply  proofs  for  chemical  theory,  than  to 
be  put  in  pradice  for  works  in  great.  M.  Margraaf 
has  obferved,  that  the  zinc  which  he  obtained  by  this 
procefs  was  lefs  brittle  than  what  is  obtained  from  the 
fufion  of  ores ;  which  may  proceed  from  its  greater  pu- 
ricy,  or  from  its  better  combination  with  phlogifton. 

Zinc  is  obtained,  not  only  in  the  method  ufed  at 
Collar  above  deferibed  ;  but  is  alfo  extraded  in  great 
works,  from  lapis  calaminaris  and  calcined  blend,  by  a 
diftillation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  M.  Margraaf  has 
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effayed  ores  of  zinc.  The  firft  work  of  that  kind  Fin'ng  of 
was  ereded  in  Sweden  by  Mr  Von  Swab,  in  the  year  Sliver. 

1738.  The  ore  employed  was  a  kind  of  blend  ;  this  v  * 

ore,  when  calcined,  powdered,  and  mixed  with  char¬ 
coal,  was  put  into  iron  or  ftone  retorts,  and  the  zinc 
was  obtained  by  diftillation.  In  Briftol  a  work  is 
eftablifhed  in  which  zinc  is  obtained  by  diftillation  by 
defeent . 

After  this  digrefifyon  which  we  have  now  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  in  the  great  by  which  zinc  and 
cadmia  are  obtained,  and  which  we  could  not  infert 
elfewhere,  becaufe  of  the  neceffary  relation  it  has  with 
the  fmelting  of  the  Ramelfberg  ore,  we  proceed  to 
the  other  operations  of  the  fame  ore  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  the  finery ,  by  which  the  filver  is  feparated  from  the 
lead,  which  are  mixed  together,  forming  what  is  called 
the  work . 

This  operation  differs  from  the  fining  of  ejfay ,  or  in 
fmall ,  principally  in  this  circumftance,  that  in  the  latter 
method  of  fining  all  the  litharge  is  abforbed  into  the 
cupel,  whereas  in  the  former  method  the  greateft  part 
of  this  litharge  is  withdrawn. 

The  fining  in  great  of  the  work  of  Ramelfberg  is 
performed  in  a  furnace  called  a  reverberatory  furnace . 

This  furnace  is  fo  conftru&ed  that  the  flame  of  wood 
burning  in  a  cavity  called  the  fire-place ,  is  determined 
by  a  current  of  air  (which  is  introduced  through  the 
afh-hole,  and  which  goes  out  at  an  opening  on  one  fide 
of  that  part  of  the  furnace  where  the  work  is,  that  is, 
where  the  lead  and  filver  are)  to  circulate  above,  and 
to  give  the  convenient  degree  of  heat,  when  the  fire  is 
properly  managed.  In  this  furnace  a  great  cupel,  call¬ 
ed  a  tfi,  is  difpofed.  This  tell  is  made  of  the  afhes  of 
beech-wood,  well  lixiviated  in  the  ufual  manner.  In 
fome  founderies  different  matters  are  added,  as  fand, 
fpar,  calcined  gypfum,  quicklime,  clay.  When  the 
teft  is  well  prepared  and  dried,  all  the  work  is  put  at 
once  upon  the  cold  teft,  to  the  quantity  of  64  quin¬ 
tals  for  one  operation.  Then  the  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
fire-place  with  faggots;  but  the  fufion  is  not  urged  too 
faft,  1.  That  the  teft  may  have  time  to  dry;  2.  Be¬ 
caufe  the  work  of  the  Ramelfberg  ore  is  allayed  by  the 
mixture  of  feveral  metallic  matters,  which  it  is  proper 
to  feparate  from  it,  otherwife  they  would  fpoil  the  li¬ 
tharge  and  the  lead  procured  from  it.  Thefe  metallic 
matters  are,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  matt.  As  thefe 
heterogeneous  fubftances  are  hard  and  refra&ory,  they 
do  not  melt  fo  foon  as  the  work,  that  is,  as  the  lead 
and  filver;  and  when  the  work  is  melted,  they  fwim 
upon  its  furface  like  a  fkin,  which  is  to  be  taken  off. 

Thefe  impurities  are  called  the  ficum  or  th firfl-wafte. 

What  remains  forms  a  fecond  fcnm,  which  appeals 
when  the  work  is  at  its  greateft  degree  of  heat,  but 
before  the  litharge  begins  to  form  itfelf.  It  is  a  fcoria 
which  is  to  be  carefully  taken  off.  It  is  called  the 
fecond  wafie . 

When  the  operation  is  at  this  point,  it  is  continued 
by  the  help  of  bellows,  the  wind  of  which  is  directed, 
not  upon  the  wood  or  fuel,  but  upon  the  very  furface 
of  the  metal,  by  means  of  iron-plates  put  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  before  the  blaft-hole,  which  are  called  papillons. 

This  blaft  does  not  fo  much  increafe  the  intenfity  of 
the  fire,  as  it  facilitates  the  combuftion  of  the  lead, 
and  throws  the  litharge  that  is  not  imbibed  by  the  teft 
towards  a  channel,  called  the  litbarge~way,  through 
8  which 
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Various  which  it  flows.  The  litharge  becomes  fixed  out  of  the 
proceff-*?  furnace:  the  matter  which  is  found  in  the  midd’e  of 
^  F  ^Silver  ^arSe^-  pieces>  and  which  amounts  to  about  a  half 
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or  a  third  of  the  whole,  is  friable,  and  falls  into  pow¬ 
der  like  fand.  This  is  put  into  barrels  containing  each 
five  quintals  of  it  ;  and  is  called  faleable  litharge ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fold  in  that  Hate.  The  other  part,  which 
remains  folid,  is  called  cold  litharge ,  and  is  agam  melted 
and  reduced  into  lead.  The  fufion  is  called  cold  fa - 
Jion ,  and  the  lead  obtained  from  it  cold  lead ,  which  is 
good  and  faleable  when  the  work  has  been  well  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  heterogeneous  matters  mentioned  above. 
The  tefts  and  cupels  impregnated  with  litharge  are 
added  in  the  fufion  of  the  ore,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
lated. 

When  two-tliirds,  or  nearly  that  quantity,  of  the 
lead  are  converted  into  litharge,  no  more  of  it  is 
formed.  The  filver  then  appears  covered  with  a  white 
fkin,  which  the  finers  call  lightening ,  and  the  metal 
lightened  or  fined  filver . 

The  filver  obtained  by  this  procefs  of  fining  is  not 
yet  altogether  pure.  It  ftill  contains  fome  lead,  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  quantity  of  four  drams  in  each  marc, 
or  eight  ounces.  It  is  delivered  to  the  workmen,  who 
complete  its  purification  by  the  ordinary  method. 
This  laft  operation  is  the  refining,  and  the  workmen 
employed  to  do  it  are  called  refiners .  A  fining  of  64 
quintals  of  work,  yields  from  8  to  10  merks  of  fined 
filver,  and  from  35  to  40  quintals  of  litharge;  that  is, 
from  12  to  18  of  faleable  litharge,  from  22  to  23  of 
cold  litharge,  from  20  to  22  quintals  of  impregnated 
tell,  and  from  6  to  7  quintals  of  lead*drofs.  The  ope¬ 
ration  lafts  from  16  to  18  hours. 

$  2.  Ores  containing  filver  may  be  divided  into  four 
kinas,  1.  Pure,  or  thofe  which  are  not  much  com¬ 
pounded  with  other  metals.  2.  Galenical,  in  which 
the  filver  is  mixed  with  much  galena,  or  ore  of  lead 
minfraiiicd  by  fulphur.  3.  Pyritous,  in  which  the 
filver  is  mixed  with  the  martial  pyrites.  4.  Cupreous; 
in  which  the  filver  is  contained  in  copper  ores.  To 
extract  the  filver  from  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  ores,  diffe¬ 
rent  operations  are  neceffary. 

Native  filver  is  feparated  from  its  adhering  earths 
and  Hones  by  amalgamation  with  mercury  in  the  man¬ 
ner  dire&ed  for  the  reparation  of  gold ;  or  by  fufion 
with  lead,  from  which  it  may  be  afterwards  feparated 
by  cupellation. 

Pure  ores  feldom  require  a  previous  calcination;  but 
when  bruifed  and  cleanfed  from  extraneous  matters, 
may  be  fufed  dire&ly,  and  incorporated  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead  ;  unlefs  they  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  in  which  cafe  a  calcination 
may  be  ufeful.  The  lead  employed  muff  be  in  a  cal¬ 
cined  or  vitrified  ftate,  which,  being  mixed  with  the 
ore,  and  gradually  reduced  by  the  phlogiflon  of  the 
charcoal  added  to  it,  may  be  more  effe&ually  united 
with  the  filver  of  the  ore,  than  if  lead  itfelf  had  been 
added,  which  would  too  quickly  precipitate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  veffel  or  furnace.  The  fil- 
ver  is  to  be  afterwards  feparated  from  the  lead  by  cu¬ 
pellation. 

Galenical  ores,  efpeciaily  thofe  in  which  pyrites  is 
intermixed,  require  a  calcination,  which  ought  to  be 
performed  in  an  oven,  or  reverberatory  furnace.  They 
are  then1  to  be  fufed  together  with  fome  inflammable 
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matter,  as  charcoal,  by  which  the  lead  is  revived,  and  Vanou, 
together  with  the  filver  is  precipitated.  for°extrle 

Pyritous  ores  muff  be  fir  ft  melted,  fo  as  to  form  a  t  in  T  Silver-, 
matt.  If  the  fulphur  is  not  fufRcicnt  for  this  kind  of  — v— —w 
fufion,  more  fulphurated  pyrites  may  he  added.  This 
matt  contains,  befides  filver  and  fulphur,  alfo  various 
'metals,  as  lead,  iron,  and  fometimes  cobalt.  The 
matt  muff  be  expo  fed  to  repeated  calcinations  till  the 
fulphur  is  diffipated.  By  thefe  calcinations  mod  of 
the  iron  is  deftroyed.  The  calcined  matt  is  to  be  fu¬ 
fed  with  litharge,  and  the  filver  incorporated  with  the 
revived  lead  ;  from  which,  and  from  the  other  impel'- 
fe&  metals  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  it  muff  after¬ 
wards  be  feparated  by  cupellation. 

The  filver  contained  in  cupreous  ores  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  either,  1.  By  feparatmg  it  from  the  copper 
itfelf,  after  this  has  beeu  extracted  along  with  the  fil¬ 
ver,  in  the  ufual  manner,  from  the  ore  ;  or,  2.  By 
precipitating  it  immediately  from  the  other  matters 
of  the  ore. 

1.  It  may  be  feparated  from  the  copper  by  two  me¬ 
thods.  One  of  thefe  is  by  adding  lead,  and  fcorifying 
the  impelled!  metals.  By  this  method  much  of  the 
copper  would  be  deftroyed,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to 
be  ufed  unlefs  the  quantity  of  filver  relatively  to  the 
copper  be  con  lick  rable.  Another  method  by  which 
filver  may  be  feparated  from  copper  is  by  eliquation  ; 
that  is,  by  mixing  the  mafs  of  copper  and  filver  with 
a  quantity  of  lead,  and  applying  ftich  a  heat  as  fhall 
be  juft  fufficient  to  make  the  lead  eliquate  from  the 
copper,  together  with  the  filver,  which  being  mote 
ftrongly  difpofed  to  unite  with  the  lead  than  with  the 
copper,  is  thus  incorporated  with  the  former  metal, 
and  feparated  from  the  latter. 

2.  Silver  may  alfo  be  extracted  from  thefe  cupreous 
ores  by  precipitation.  For  this  purpofe,  let  the  ore, 
previoufly  bruifed  and  cleanfed,  be  formed  into  a  matt, 
that  the  earthy  matters  may  be  well  feparated.  Let 
the  matt  be  then  fufed  with  a  ftrong  heat;  and  when 
the  fcoria  has  been  removed,  and  the  heat  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  add  to  it  fome  clean  galena,  litharge,  and 
granulated  lead.  When  tlie  fire  has  been  raifed,  and 
the  additions  well  incorporated  with  the  matt,  let  fome 
caff  or  filed  iron  be  thrown  into  the  liquid  mafs,  which, 
being  more  difpofed  than  lead  is  to  unite  with  fui- 
phur,  will  feparate  and  precipitate  the  latter  metal, 
and  along  with  it  the  filver  or  gold  contained  in  the 
matt.  This  method  was  introduced  by  Scheffer,  and 
is  pradtifed  at  Adelfors  in  Smoland.  In  this  work  the 
proportion  of  the  feveral  materials  is,  four  quintals  of 
matt,  two  quintals  of  black  copper  containing  fome 
lead  with  the  perfed!  metal,  one  quintal  of  galena, 
one  quintal  of  litharge,  a  fifth  part  of  a  quintal  of  gra¬ 
nulated  lead,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  caff  iron.. 

The  filver  in  this,  and  in  all  other  inftances  where  it 
is  united  with  lead,  is  to  be  afterwards  feparated  from 
the  lead  by  cupellation  ;  which  procefs  is  defcribed 
at  the  articles  Essat  of  the  Value  of  Silver,  and  Re¬ 
fining. 

Sect.  IV.  Smelting  of  Ores^of  Copper. 

§  1.  The  fmeiting  in  great  of  copper  ores,  and  even 
of  feveral  ores  of  filver  and  lead;  excepting  that  of  Ra¬ 
in  dfl  erg,  is  performed  in  furnaces  not  dfentially  dif- 
3  N  ferent 
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Smelting  fercnt  from  that  already  defcribed;  but  in  this  refpedl 
o!  Ores  of  on^  that  the  fCOria  and  metal  are  not  drawn  out  of 
,  the  furnace,  but  flow  fpontaneoully,  as  foon.as  they 
are  melted,  into  receiving  bafons,  where  the  metal  is 
freed  from  the  fcoria.  Thefe  furnaces  are  generally 
called  pierced  furnaces . 

Inftead  of  a  light  brafque,  or  bed  of  charcoal  pow¬ 
der,  under  which  the  metal  lies  hid,  the  bottom  of 
thefe  furnaces  is  covered  with  a  bafon  compofed  of 
heavy  brafque,  which  is  a  mixture  of  charcoal-powder 
and  clay.  In  the  front  of  the  furnace,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chemife,  there  is  a  hole,  called  the  eye , 
through  which  the  melted  matter  flows,  and  runs 
along  a  trench  or  furrow,  ca  led  the  trace,  into  one 
or  more  receiving  bafons  made  of  earth,  fcoria,  fand, 
&c.  There  the  metal  is  feparated  from  the  fcoria, 
by  making  it  flow  from  thefe  bafons  into  another  la¬ 
teral  one.  Thefe  furnaces  are  alfo  called  crooked  fur¬ 
naces. , 

Different  names  are  given  to  them  according  to  fome 
difference  in  their  conftru&ion.  For  inflance,  tliofe 
which  have  two  eyes,  and  two  traces,  through  which 
the  melted  matter  flows  alternately  into  two  bafons, 
are  called  fpeSacle furnaces.  Their  greater  or  lefs 
height  gives  occafion  alfo  to  the  diftindlion  of  high  fur¬ 
naces  and  middle  furnaces. 

The  high  furnaces  are  of  modern  invention.  They 
were  firft  introduced  at  Mansfeldt  in  the  year  1727  ; 
and  they  are  now  ufed  in  almoff  all  countries  where 
ores  are  fmelted,  as  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
&c.  Their  chief  advantage  confiffs  in  Amplifying 
and  dimiuifhing  the  labour.  This  advantage  is  effec¬ 
ted  by  the  great  height  of  "the  furnace,  which  allows 
the  ore  to  remain  there  a  long  time  before  it  falls  down 
into  the  hotted  part  of  the  fire  and  is  melted.  Con- 
fequently,  it  fuffers  fucceffively  different  degrees  of 
heat  ;  and,  before  it  is  melted,  it  undergoes  a  roaft- 
ing  which  colls  nothing  :  therefore  the  high  furnaces 
are  chiefly  employed  for  crude  fufions  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  flate-copper  ore.  Thefe  furnaces  are 
above  18  feet  high.  A  too  great  height  is  attended 
with  an  inconvenience,  beiides  the  trouble  of  fupply- 
ing  it  with  ore  and  fuel,  which  is,  that  the  charcoal  is 
rnoftly  confumed  before  it  gets  down  where  the  greateft 
heat  is  required,  and  is  then  rendered  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  fire  fufficiently  intenfe.  4 

All  the  furnaces  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
fupplied  with  large  bellows,  moved  by  the  arbor  of 
a  wheel,  which  is  turned  round  by  a  current  of 
water. 

The  only  kind  of  furnace  for  fmelting  ores  where 
bellows  are  not  employed,  is  what  is  called  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace.  The  Germans  call  it  a  wind  fur¬ 
nace .  It  is  alfo  diffinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Englijh 
furnace ,  becaufe  the  invention  of  it  is  attributed  to  an 
Englifh  phyfician  of  the  name  of  Wright,  who  was 
well  verfed  in  chemiftry  ;  and  becaufc  the  ufe  of  it 
was*  firft  introduced  in  England  about  the  end  of 
the  laft  century,  where  it  is  much  employed,  as  well 
as  in  feveial  other  countries,  as  at  Konigfberg,  in 
Norway. 

The  length  of  thefe  furnaces  is  about  18  feet,  com¬ 
prehending  the  mafonry  :  their  breadth  is  12  feet,  and 
their  height  nine  feet  and  a  half*  The  hearth  is  railed 
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three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  foundery  :  on  one  fide  Smelting 
is  the  fire-place,  under  which  is  an  afh-hole  hollowed  Ures 

in  the  earth  ;  on  the  other  fide  is  a  bafon  made,  which  ,  „  *  ‘  » 
is  kept  covered  with  fire  when  there  is  occafion  :  on 
the  anterior  fide  of  this  furnace  there  is  a  chimney, 
which  receives  the  flame  after  it  lias  puffed  over  the 
mineral  that  is  laid  upon  the  hearth.  This  hearth, 
which  is  in  the  interior  part  of  the  furnace,  is  made  of 
a  clay  capable  of  fuilaining  the  fire.  The  advantage 
of  this  furnace  is,  that  bellows  are  not  neceffary  ;  and 
confequently  it  may  be  conftrudted  where  there  is  no 
current  of  water,  and  wherever  the  mine  happens  to 
be.  This  furnace  has  a  hole  in  its  front,  through 
which  the  fcoria  is  drawn  out ;  and  a  bafon,  as  we 
have  faid,.  on  one  fide,  made  with  fand,  in  which 
are  oblong  traces  for  the  reception  of  the  matt,  and 
of  the  black  copper,  when  they  flow  out  of  the  fur¬ 
nace. 

Copper  is  generally  mineralifed,  not  only  by  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic,  but  alfo  by  femimetals  and  pyritous 
matters,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with  other  metals. 

As  this  metal  has  great  affinity  with  fulphur  and  ar¬ 
fenic,  it  is  almolt  impoffible  to  difengage  it  from  them 
entirely  by  roafting  :  hence,  in  the  fmelting  in  great, 
nothing  is  obtained  by  the  firft  operation  but  a  copper 
matt,  which  contains  all  the  principles  of  the  ore,  ex¬ 
cepting,  the  earthy  and  ftony  parts,  particularly  when 
the  ore  is  fmelted  crude  and  unroafted.  Afterwards 
this  matt  muft  be  again  roafted  and  fufed.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  fecond  fufion  begins  ftill  more  to  refcmble 
copper,  but  is  not  malleable.  It  continues  mixed 
with  almofl  all  the  minerals,  particularly  with  the  me¬ 
tals.  As  it  is  frequently  of  a  black  colour,  it  is  always 
called  black  topper ,  when  it  is  unmalleable,  whatever 
its  colour  happens  really  to  be. 

As,  of  all  the  imperfect  metals,  copper  is  moil  dif¬ 
ficultly  burnt  and  fcorified,  it  is  again  remelted  fevera! 
times,  in  order  to  burn  and  fcorify  the  metallic  fub- 
ftances  mixed  with  it ;  and  this  is  done  till  the  cop¬ 
per  is  perfectly  pure,  which  is  then  called  red  or  re¬ 
fined  copper ,  and  thefe  laft  fufions  are  called  the  fining 
and  refining  of  it  :  red  copper  contains  no  metals  but 
gold  and  lilver,  if  any  of  thefe  happened  to  be  in 
the  ore. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  thefe  fufions,  it  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  treat  in  the  humid  way  certain  copper  ores, 
particularly  thofe  which  arc  very  pyritous.  This  me¬ 
thod  con  fills  in  making  blue  vitriol  from  the  ore,  by 
roafting  and  lixiviating  it,  and  in  precipitating  pure 
copper  from  this  lixivium,  which  is  called  cement- 
water,  by  means  of  iron  :  but  it  is  not  much  prac- 
tifed,  becaufe  it  lias  been  obferved,  that  all  the  cop¬ 
per  contained  in  the  ore  was  not  procured  by  this 
means. 

As  expence  is  not  much  regarded  in  fmall  effays 
and  experiments,  thefe  fufions  are  much  abridged  and 
facilitated  by  adding  at  firft  falme  and  glaffy  fluxes  ; 
and  then  by  refining  the  black  copper  with  lead  in 
the  cupel,  as  gold  and  filver  are  done.  In  this  me¬ 
thod  of  refining,  it  is  to  be  moll  carefully  obferved, 
that  the  metal  he  fufed  as  quickly  as  poffible,  and, 
expofed  to  no  more  heat  than  is  neceffary,  left  it  be 
calcined. 

When  the  black  copper  contains  feme  iron,  but  not 

a  great 
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Smelting  a  great  deal,  the  lead  prefently  feparates  the  iron  from 
of  Ores  of  {t)  ancf  makes  it  rife  to  the  furface  of  the  copper  :  but 
v  °^)et ‘  if  the  iron  be  in  too  large  a  proportion,  it  prevents  the 
lead  from  uniting  with  the  copper.  Thefe  two  phe¬ 
nomena  depend  on  the  lame  caufe,  which  is,  that  lead 
and  i  on  cannot  unite. 

Frequently  copper  ores  contain  alfo  a  quantity  of 
filver  fufficient  to  make  its  extra&ion  by  particular 
procefies  profitable.  It  was  long  before  any  pro- 
cefs  could  be  thought  of  for  thi  purpofe  which  was 
not  too  expenfive  and  troublefome  :  but  at  length 
it  is  accomplilhed  by  the  excellent  operation  called 
diquation . 

The  copper  from  which  filver  has  been  feparated  by 
eliquation  mull  be  relined  after  this  operation,  as  it  is 
generally  black  copper  from  which  filver  is  extra&ed  : 
but  even  if  it  had  not  been  black  copper  whieh  was 
employed  for  this  operation,  it  would  require  to  be 
refined  on  account  of  a  little  lead  it  always  retains.  It 
is  therefore  carried  to  the  refiner’s  furnace,  when  this 
operation  is  performed  by  help  of  bellows,  the  blaft  of 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  me¬ 
tal.  As  in  this  refining  of  copper  the  precife  time 
when  it  becomes  pure  cannot  be  known,  becaufe  fco- 
ria  is  always  formed  on  its  furfaee,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe 
an  effay-iron,  the  polifhed  end  of  which  being  dipt  in 
melted  copper,  (hows  that  this  metal  is  pure  when  the 
copper  adhering  to  the  iron  falls  off  as  foon  as  it  is  dipt 
in  effid  water. 

When  this  mark  of  the  purity  of  the  copper  has 
been  obferved,  its  furface  ought  to  be  well  cleaned; 
and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  fix,  it  mull  be  fprinkled 
with  a  broom  or  befom  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  fur¬ 
face  of  the  copper  which  is  then  fixing,  being  fudden- 
]y  cooled  by  the  water,  detaches  itfelf  from  the  reft  of 
the  metal,  is  taken  hold  of  by  tongs,  and  is  thrown 
red-hot  into  cold  water.  By  again  fprinkling  water 
on  the  mafs  of  copper,  it  is  all  of  it  reduced  into  plates, 
which  are  called  rofettes>  and  thefe  plates  are  what  is 
called  rofette-copp$r. 

$  ?.  The  copper  ofpyritous  cupreous  ores  cannot  be 
obtained  without  feveral  operations,  which  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  ores.  Thefe  operations  are 
chiefly  roaftings  and  fufions.  By  the  fir  ft  fufion  a  matt 
is  produced,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  roafted  ;  and 
thus  the  fufions  and  roaftings  are  to  be  alternately  ap¬ 
plied,  till  by  the  laft  fufion  copper  is  obtained.  Thefe 
methods  of  treating  pyritous  copper  ores  depend 
on  the  two  following  fadls  :  i.  Sulphur  is  more  dif- 
pofed  to  unite  with  iron  than  with  copper.  2.  The 
iron  of  thefe  ores  is  deflrudlible  by  the  burning 
fuiphur  during  the  roafting  or  the  f  ufion  of  the  ores, 
while  the  copper  is  not  injured.  This  fad:  appears 
from  experiments  mentioned  by  Scheffer  and  by 
Walleriua,  and  from  the  daily  practice  of  fmelting  cu¬ 
preous  ores. 

From  thefe  fads  we  learn,  i.  That  fuiphur  may  be 
eni  ioyed  to  feparate  and  deftroy  iron  mixed  with  cop¬ 
per.  2  hat  iron  may  be  employed  to  feparate  the 
fid  hur  from  cooper,  as  is  fometimes  done  in  the  ef- 
fay  of  luF.hurated  copper-ores.  3  That  by  adjuil- 
ing  the  proportion  of  the  iron  and  fuiphur  to  each 
other  in  tht  fmelting  of  copper-ores,  thefe  two  fub- 
itarice?  may  ue  rn  ah  to  deftroy  each  other,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  ieparation  of  tne  copper :  and  this  adjuflment 
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may  be  effefted,  by  adding  fuiphur  or  fulphureous  py-  Smelting 
rites  to  the  copper-ore,  when  the  quantity  of  fuiphur  0p^;re3r°* 
contained  in  this  ore  relatively  to  the  iron  is  too  __  Qj^£^rii 
fniall ;  or  by  adding  iron  when  the  fuiphur  predo¬ 
minates  ;  or  by  roafting,  by  which  the  fuperfluous 
fuiphur  may  be  expelled,  and  no  more  left  than  is 
fufficient  for  the  deftnidion  of  the  iron  contained  in 
the  ore.  We  fhail  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cafes. 

1.  When  the  quantity  of  fuiphur  and  of  iron  in  a 
copper-ore  is  fniall,  and  efpecially  when  the  iron  does 
not  ton  much  abound,  a  previous  roafting  will  at  once 
calcine  the  iron,  and  expel  moll  of  the  fuiphur  ;  fo  that 
by  one  fufion  the  calcined  iron  may  be  fcorified,  and 
black  copper  may  be  obtained.  If  the  fhlphur  has  not 
been  fufficiently  expelled,  a  fecond  roafting  and  fufion 
are  requifite  ;  for  the  whole  quantity  of  fuiphur  ought 
not  to  be  expelled  during  the  firil  roafting  :  but  as 
much  ought  to  be  left  as  is  fufficient  for  the  fcorilica- 
tion  of  the  calcined  iron  ;  otherwife  this  might,  during 
the  fufion,  be  again  revived  and  united  with  the  cop¬ 
per. 

2.  If,  in  a  copper  ore,  the  quantity  of  iron  be 
too  great,  relatively  to  the  fuiphur,  fome  fulphurated 
pyrites,  efpecially  that  kind  whieh  contains  copper, 
ought  to  be  added,  that  a  matt  may  be  obtained,  and 
that  the  iron  may  be  calcined  and  fcorified. 

3.  When  the  quantity  of  fuiphur  and  iron  is  very 
great,  that  is,  when  the  ore  is  very  pyritous  and  poor, 
it  ought  to  be  firft  formed  into  a  matt  ;  by  which  it 
is  feparated  from  the  adherent  earths  and  ftones, 
and  the  hulk  is  diminiffied  :  then  by  repeated  and 
alternate  roaftings  and  fufions,  the  copper  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

4.  When  the  quantity  of  fuiphur  in  an  ore  is  great¬ 
er  than  is  fufficient  for  the  forming  a  matt,  the  fuper- 
fl  nous  quantity  ought  to  be  previoufly  expelled  by  roaft¬ 
ing; 

The  copper  thus  at  firft  obtained  is  never  pure,  but 
is  generally  mixed  with  fuiphur  or  with  iron.  It  is 
called  black  copper .  This  may  be  refined  in  furnaces, 
or  on  hearths. 

In  the  former  method,  to  the  copper  when  melted  a 
fmall  quantity  of  lead  is  added,  which  unites  with  the 
fuiphur,  and  is  fcorified  together  with  the  iron,  and 
floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  copper.  This  pu¬ 
rification  of  copper  by  means  of  lead  is  fimilar  to  the 
refining  of  filver  by  cupellation;  and  i  ?  founded  on  the 
property  of  lead,  by  which  it  is  more  dii'pofed  to  unite 
with  fuiphur  than  copper  is ;  and  on  a  property  of 
copper,  by  which  it  is  lefs  liable  than  any  other 
imperfe&  metal  to  be  fcorified  by  lead  But  as  cop¬ 
per  is  alfo  capable  of  being  fcorified  by  lead,  tliis 
operation  mull  be  no  longer  continued,  and  no  more 
lead  muft  he  employed,  than  is  fufficient  for  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  fuiphur,  and  for  the  fcorilication  of 
the  iron. 

The  copper  might  alfo  be  purified  from  any  remain¬ 
ing  fuiphur  by  adding  a  fufficient  quautity  of  iron  to 
engage  the  fuiphur.  Thus  Mr  Scheffer  found,  that  by- 
adding  to  fulphurated  copper  from  -j^-th  to  Fth  of  old 
caft  iron,  he  rendered  the  copper  pure  and  hiotile.  Sec 
his  Differtation  on  the  Parting  of  Meta's  a  nongll  me 
Swedijh  Memoirs  for  the  year  175:.  In  this  purifi¬ 
cation,  the  quantity  of  iron  added  ought  not  to  be  too 
3  N  2  little. 
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Mat  ufac-  little,  elfe  all  the  fulphur  will  not  be  feparated  ;  and  it 
^"lron  not  to  to°  grcat>  e^e  t^lc  Superfluous  quan- 

^  tity  will  unite  with  and  injure  the  purity  of  the  cop¬ 

per.  The  fufion  and  fcorffication,  with  addition  of 
lead,  firms  to  be  the  belt  method  for  the  lafl  purifica¬ 
tion  of  copper. 

Sect.  V.  Smelting ,  See .  of  Ores  of  Iron . 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  this 
fubjeeft,  and  the  labours  of  Reaumur,  Swedenborgius, 
and  of  fome  other  authors,  we  have  (till  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  the  differences  of 
the  feveral  kinds  of  ores,  of  the  methods  of  fmelting 
beft  adapted  to  thefe  differences,  of  the  caufes  of  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  iron, 
and  of  the  means  of  fo  meliorating  this  metal,  that 
we  may  obtain  tough  and  dudtile  iron  from  any  of 
its  ores. 

Swedenborgius  has  very  induftrioufly  and  exactly  de¬ 
ferred  the  different  proceffes  now  ufed  in  moil  parts 
of  Europe  for  the  fmelting  of  ores  of  iron,  for  the 
forging  of  that  metal,  and  for  the  converfion  of  it  into 
ffeel :  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  or  any  other  author 
have,  by  experiments  and  difeoveries,  contributed 
much  to  the  illuftration  or  to  the  improvement  of  this 
part  of  metallurgy,  unlefs,  perhaps,  we  except  thofe 
of  Mr  Reaumur,  concerning  the  foftening  of  caff  iron 
by  cementation  with  earthy  fubftances. 

The  ores  of  iron  are  known  to  vary  much  in  their 
appearance,  in  their  contents,  in  their  degrees  of  fu- 
Ubility ,  in  the  methods  neceffary  for  the  extraction  of 
their  contained  metal,  and  in  the  qualities  of  the  me¬ 
tal  when  extracted. 

Moft  ores  require  to  be  roafted  previoufly  to  their 
fufion  ;  fome  more  (lightly,  and  others  with  a  more 
violent  and  longer-continued  fire.  Thofe  which  con¬ 
tain  much  fulphur,  arfenic,  or  vitriolic-acid,  require  a 
long-continued  and  lepeated  roafting,  that  the  vola¬ 
tile  matters  may  be  expelled.  Of  this  kind  is  the  black- 
iron  ore,  from  which  the  Swedifh  iron  is  faid  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Some  ores  require  a  very  flight  roafting  only, 
that  they  may  be  dried  and  rendered  friable. — 
Such  are  the  ores  called  bog  ores ,  and  others,  which 
being  in  a  calcined  ftate,  and  containing  little  ful- 
phureous  matter,  would,  by  a  farther  calcination,  be 
rendered  lefs  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  metal¬ 
lic  ftate. 

The  roafting  of  ores  of  iron  is  performed  by  kind¬ 
ling  piles,  confiding  of  ftrata  of  fuel  and  of  ore  placed 
alternately  upon  one  another,  or  in  furnaces  fimilar  to 
thofe  commonly  employed  for  the  calcination  of  lime- 
ftone. 

Some  authors  advife  the  addition  of  a  calcareous 
earth  to  fulphureous  ores  during  the  roafting,  that  the 
fulphur  may  be  abforbed  by  this  earth  when  con¬ 
verted  into  quicklime.  But  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  quicklime  cannot  abforb  the  fulphur  or  fulphu¬ 
reous  acid,  till  thefe  be  firft  extricated  from  the  ore, 
and  does  therefore  only  prevent  the  diffipation  of 
thefe  volatile  matters  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  ful¬ 
phur  thus  united  with  the  quicklime  forms  a  hepar 
of  fulphur,  which  will  unite  with  and  diffolve  the 


ore  during  its  fufion,  and  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  the  metal. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fufion  or  fmelting  of  the 
ore.  This  is  generally  performed  in  furnaces  or 
towers,  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  bafon  for  the  reception  of  the  fluid  metal. 
When  the  furnace  is  fufficiently  heated,  which  muft 
be  done  at  firft  very  gradually,  to  prevent  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  walls;  a  quantity  of  the  ore  is  to  be  thrown 
in,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  along 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  and  of  lime-ftone,  or 
whatever  other  flux  is  employed.  When  the  fuel  be¬ 
low  is  confumed  by  the  fire  excited  by  the  wind  of 
the  bellows,  the  ore,  together  with  its  proportionable 
quantity  of  fuel  and  of  flux,  fink  gradually  down,  till 
they  are  expofed  to  the  greateft  heat  in  the  furnace. 
There  the  ore  and  the  flux  are  fufed,  the  metallic 
particles  are  revived  by  the  fuel,  are  precipitated 
by  means  of  their  weight  through  the  fcoria  formed 
of  the  lighter  earthy  parts  of  the  flux  'ind  of  the 
ore,  and  unite  in  the  bafon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  forming  a  mafs  of  fluid  metal  covered 
by  a  glaffy  fcori^.  When  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
this  fluid  metal  is  collected,  which  is’ generally  twice 
or  thrice  in  24  hours,  an  aperture  is  made,  through 
which  the  metal  flows  into  a  channel  or  groove  made 
in  a  bed  of  fand  ;  and  from  thence  into  fmaller  lateral 
or  connedted  channels,  or  other  moulds.  There  it  is- 


Manufac- 
tu  ring  oS 
Iron. 


cooled,  becomes  folid,  and  retains  the  forms  of  the 
channels  or  moulds  into  which  it  flows.  The  piece 
of  iron  formed  in  the  large  channel  is  called  a  fow9 
and  thofe  formed  in  the  fmaller  channels  are  called 
pigs.  Sometimes  the  fluid  iron  is  taken  out  of  the 
furnace  by  means  of  ladles,  and  poured  into  moulds 
ready  prepared,  of  fand  or  of  clay,  and  is  thus  formed 
into  the  various  utenfils  and  inftruments  for  which  caff 
iron  is  a  proper  material. 

The  fcoria  muft  be,  from  time  to  time,  allowed  to 
flow  out,  when  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  is  formed, 
through  an  aperture  made  in  the  front  of  the  furnace 
for  that  purpofe.  A  fufficient  quantity  of  it  muft, 
however,  be  always  left  to  cover  the  furface  of  the 
melted  iron,  elfe  the  ore  which  would  fall  upon  it, 
before  the  reparation  of  its  metallic  from  its  unme- 
tallic  parts,  would  leffen  the  fluidity  and  injure  the 
purity  of  the  melted  metal.  This  fcoria  ought  to 
have  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity  ;  for  if  it  be  too 
thick,  the  revived  metallic  particles  will  not  be  able 
to  overcome  its  tenacity,  and  colled!  together  into 
drops,  nor  be  precipitated.  Accordingly,  a  fcoria 
not  fufficiently  fluid,  is  always  found  to  contain  much, 
metal.  If  the  fcoria  be  too  thin,  the  metallic  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  ore  will  be  precipitated  before  they  arc 
fufficiently  metallifed,  and  feparated  from  the  earthy 
and  unmetallic  parts.  A  due  degree  of  -fluidity  is 
given  to  the  fcoria  by  applying  a  proper  heat,  and  by 
adding  fluxes  fuited  to  the  ore. 

Some  ores  are  fufible  without  addition,  and  others 
cannot  be  (melted  without  the  addition  of  fubftances 
capable  of  facilitating  their  fufion. 

The  fufible  ores  are  thofe  which  contain  fulphur, 
arfenic,  or  are  mixed  with  fome  fufible  earth. 

The  ores  difficultly  fufible  are  thofe  which  contain 
no  mixture  of  other  fubftance.  Such  are  moft  of  the 

©res 
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Manufac-  ores  which  contain  iron  in  a  ftate  nearly  metallic.  As 

turirg  of  Jron  itfelf,  when  purified  from  all  heterogeneous 
Iron.  matters,  is  fcarcely  fufible  without  addition,  fo  the 
v --r  metal  contained  in  thefe  purer  kinds  of  ores  cannot 
be  eafily  extracted  without  the  addition  of  fome 
fufible  fubflance.  2.  Thofe  which  are  mixed  with 
fome  very  refractory  fubftance.  Some  of  thefe  re- 
fra&ory  ores  contain  arfenic  ;  but  as  this  fubftance 
facilitates  the  fufion  of  ores,  we  may  prefume  that 
their  refradory  quality  depends  upon  a  mixture  of 
fome  unmetallic  earth  or  other  unfufible  fubftance. 
The  earth  which  is  mixed  with  the  common  calciform 
ores  is  in  confiderable  quantity  ;  and  is  fometimes  cal¬ 
careous,  fometimes  filiceous,  and  fometimes  argilla¬ 
ceous. 

Perhaps  the  fufibility  of  different  ores  depends 
greatly  on  the  degree  of  calcination  to  which  the 
metal  contained  in  them  has  been  reduced;  fince  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  a  very  perfe£  calcina¬ 
tion,  fome  metals  at  leaft  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftate 
.  of  an  earth  almoft  unfufible,  and  incapable  of  metalli- 
fation  ;  and  fince  we  know,  that  in  every  calcination 
and  fubfcquent  reduction  of  a  given  quantity  of  any 
imperfed  metal,  a  fenfible  part  of  that  quantity  is 
always  loft  or  deftroyed,  however  carefully  thefe  ope¬ 
rations  may  have  been  performed.  That  fome  of 
thefe  ores  are  already  too  much  calcined,  appears 
from  the  inftance  above-mentioned  of  the  bog  ores , 
which  are  injured  by  roafting  ;  and  even  the  great 
height  of  the  common  fmelting  furnaces,  although 
advantageous  to  many  ores  that  require  much  roaft¬ 
ing,  is  faid,to  be  injurious  to  thofe  which  are  already 
too  much  calcined,  by  expofing  them  to  a  further  cal¬ 
cination,  during  their  very  gradual  defcent,  before 
they  arrive  at  the  hotteft  part  of  the  furnace,  where 
they  are  fufed. 

But  as  too  violent  calcination  renders  fome  ores 
difficulty  fufible,  fo  too  flight  calcination  of  other 
ores  injures  the  purity  of  the  metal,  by  leaving  much 
of  the  fulphureous  or  other  volatile  matter,  which 
ought  to  have  been  expefied. 

Various  fubjlances  are  added  io  ajfift  the  fufion  of  ores 
difficultly  fufible.  Thefe  are,  I.  Ores  of  a  fufible  qua¬ 
lity,  or  which,  being  mixed  with  others  of  a  different 
quality,  become  fufible:  accordingly,  in  the  great  works 
for  fmelting  ores  of  iron,  two  or  more  different  kinds 
of  ore  are  commonly  mixed,  to  facilitate  the  fufion, 
and  alfo  to  meliorate  the  quality  of  the  iron.  Thus 
an  ore  yielding  an  iron  which  is  brittle  when  hot, 
which  quality  is  called  red-Jhort ,  and  another  ore  which 
produces  iron  brittle  when  cold,  or  cold-Jhort ,  are  of¬ 
ten  mixed  together ;  not,  as  fometimes  fuppofed,  that 
thefe  qualities  are  mutually  deftru&ive  of  each  other, 
but  that  of  each  of  them  is  diminished  in  the  mixed 
mafs  of  iron,  as  much  as  this  mafs  is  larger  than  the 
part  of  the  mafs  originally  poffeffed  of  that  quality. 
Thus,  if  from  two  fuch  ores  the  mafs  of  iron  obtained 
con  lifts  of  equal  parts  of  cold-ffiort  and  ofred-ffiort 
iron,  it  will  have  both  thefe  qualities,  but  will  be  only 
half  as  cold-ffiort  as  iron  obtained  foleiy  from  one  of  the 
ores,  and  half  as  red-Jhort  as  iron  obtained  only  from 
the  other  ore.  2.  Earths  and  fanes  are  alfo  generally 
added  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of  iron  ores.  Thefe  are 
fuch  as  are  fufible,  or  become  fufible  when  mixed  with 
the  ore,  or  with  the  earth  adhering  to  it.  Authors 
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direa  that,  If  this  earth  be  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  Mannfae- 
limeftone  or  fome  calcareous  earth  fhould  be  added ;  jron# 
and  that,  if  the  adherent  earth  be  calcareous,  an  ar-  ■ — J 

gillaceous  or  filiceous  earth  fhould  be  added ;  becaufe 
thefe  two  earths,  though  fingly  unfufible,  yet,  when 
mixed,  mutually  promote  the  fufion  of  each  other  : 
but  as  limeftone  is  almoft  always  added  in  the  fmelting 
of  iron  ores,  and  as  in  fome  of  thefe,  at  leaft,  no  ar¬ 
gillaceous  earth  appears  to  be  contained,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  that  it  generally  facilitates  the  fu¬ 
fion,  not  merely  by  uniting  with  thofe  earths,  but 
by  uniting  with  that  part  of  the  ore  which  is  molt 
perfedly  calcined,  and  leaft  difpofed  to  metallifatiou  ; 
fince  we  know,  that  by  mixing  a  calciform  or  roafted 
ore  of  iron  with  calcareous  earth,  without  any  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  thefe  two  fubftances  may  be  totally  vi- 
trifled.  See  Experiments  made  upon  quicklime  and  upon 
irony  by  Mr  Brandt ,  in  the  S<zvedijh  Memoirs  for  the  years 
1749  and  1751.  Calcareous  earth  does  indeed  fo 
powerfully  facilitate  the  fufion  of  iron  ores,  that  it 
deferves  to  be  confidered  whether  workmen  do  not 
generally  ufe  too  great  a  quantity  of  it,  in  order  to 
haften  the  operation.  For  when  the  icoria  is  render¬ 
ed  too  thin,  much  earthy  or  unmetallifed  matter  is 
precipitated,  and  the  call  iron  produced  is#of  too  vi¬ 
treous  a  quality,  and  not  fufficientiy  approximated  to 
its  true  metallic  ftate. 

Some  authors  pretend,  that  a  principal  ufe  of  the 
addition  of  limeftone  in  the  fmelting  of  iron  ores  is  to 
abforb  the  fulphur,  or  vitriolic  acid,  of  thefe  ores  . 
but,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  a  hepar  of  fulphur 
is  formed  by  that  mixture  of  calcareous  earth  and  ful¬ 
phur,  which  is  capable  of  diffolving  iron  in  a  metallic 
ftate  ;  and  thus  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained  from 
an  ore  not  fufficiently  diverted  of  its  fulphur,  or  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  (which,  by  uniting  with  the  fuel,  is 
formed  into  a  fulphur  during  the  fmelting),  mull  be 
conllderably  diminifhed,  though  rendered  purer,  by 
addition  of  calcareous  earth :  hence  the  utility  ap¬ 
pears  of  previoufly  expelling  the  fulphur  and  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  from  the  ore  by  a  fufficient  roafting. 

3.  The  fcoria  of  former  fmeltings  is  frequently  added 
to  affift  the  fufion  of  the  ore  ;  and,  when  the  fcoria 
contains  much  iron,  as  fometimes  happens  in  ill-con - 
du£ed  operations,  it  alfo  increafes  the  quantity  of 
metal  obtained. 

The  quantity  off  thefe  fufible  matters  to  be  added 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore;  buc  ought 
in  general  to  be  fuch,  that  the  fcoria  fhali  have  its  re- 
quifite  degree  of  thinnefs,  as  is  mentioned  above. 

The  fuel  ufed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  for  the 
fmelting  of  ores  of  iron  is  charcoal.  Lately,  in  feveral 
works  in  England  and  Scotland,  iron  ore  has  been 
fmelted  by  means  of  pit-coal,  previoufly  reduced  to 
cinders  or  coaks,  by  a  kind  of  calcination  fimi'ar  to 
the  operation  for  converting  wood  into  charcoal  by 
which  the  aqueous  and  fulphureous  parts  of  the  coal 
are  expelled,  while  only  the  more  fixed  bituminous  parts 
are  left  behind.  In  France,  pit-coal  not  calcined^ has 
been  tried  for  this  purpofe,  but  uniuccefsfully.  xhe 
ufe  of  peat  has  alfo  been  introduced  in  fome  parts  of 
England. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  depends  confiderably  upon 
the  quality  and  alfo  upon  the  quantity  of  the  fuel 
employed.  Charcoal  is  fitter  than  coaks  for  pro- 
I  %  ducing 
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Manufac-  ducing  an  iron  capable  of  being  rendered  malleable  by 
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t  V  ,  The  quantity  of  fuel,  or  the  intenfity  of  the  heat, 
mull  be  fuited  to  the  greater  or  lefs  fufibility  of  the 
ore.  Sulphureous,  and  other  ores  eafiiy  fufible,  re¬ 
quire  lets  fuel  than  ores  difficultly  fufible.  In  general, 
if  the  quantity  of  fuel  be  too  fmall,  and  the  heat  not 
fufficiently  intenfe,  all  the  iron  will  not  be  reduced, 
and  much  of  it  will  remain  in  the  fcoria,  which  will 
not  be  fufficiently  thin.  This  defedl  of  fuel  may  be 
known  by  the  blacknefs  and  compadlnefs  of  the  fco¬ 
ria;  by  the  qualities  of  the  iron  obtained,  which  in 
this  cafe  is  hard,  white,  light,  intermixed  with  fcoria, 
fmooth  in  its  texture,  without  fcales  or  grains,  rough 
and  convex  in  its  furface,  and  liable  to  great  lofs  of 
weight  by  being  forged  ;  and,  lall  y,  it  may  be  known 
by  obferving  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  drops 
of  metal  falling  down  from  the  fmelted  ore,  and  of 
the  fcoria  upon  the  furface  of  the  fluid  metal,  both 
which  are  darker-coloured  than  when  more  fuel  is 
ufed.  When  the  quantity  of  fuel  is  fufficiently  large , 
and  the  heat  is  intenfe  enough,  the  iron  is  darker- 
co'oured,  dtnfer,  more  tenacious,  contains  lefs  fcoria, 
and  is  therefore  lefs  fufible,  and  lofes  lefs  of  its  weight 
by  being  forged.  Its  furface  is  alfo  fmoother  and 
fomtwliat  concave  ;  and  its  texture  is  generally  gra¬ 
nulated.  The  fcoria,  in  this  cafe,  is  of  a  lighter  co¬ 
lour,  and  lefs  denfe.  The  crops  falling  down  from 
the  fmelted  ore  and  the  liquid  fcoria  in  the  furnace 
appear  hotter  and  of  a  brighter  colour.  When  the 
quantity  of  fuel  is  too  great,  and  the  heat  too  intenfe, 
the  iron  wilt  appear  to  have  a  ftill  darker  co’our,  and 
more  confpieuous  grains  or  plates,  and  the  fcoria  will 
be  lighter,  whiter,  and  more  fpongy.  The  drops 
falling  from  this  fmelted  ore,  and  the  fluid  fcoria,  will 
appear  to  a  perfon  looking  into  the  furnace  through 
the  blafl-hole  to  be  very  white  and  fhining  hot.  The 
quantity  of  charcoal  neceflary  to  produce  five  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  iron,  when  the  ore  is  rich,  the  furnace 
well  contrived,  and  the  operation  fkilfully  conduced,  is 
computed  to  be  about  40  cubic  feet;  but  is  much  more 
in  contrary  circumftances. 

The  time,  during  which  the  fluid  metal  ought  to  be 
lept  in  fifli'n  before  it  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the 
furnace,  mult  alfo  be  attended  to.  How  long  that 
time  is,  and  whether  it  ought  not  to  vary  according 
to  the  qualities  of  ores  and  other  circumftances,  we 
cannot  determine.  In  fome  works  the  metal  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  flow  out  of  the  furnace  every  fix  or  eight, 
and  in  others  only  every  10  or  12,  hours.  Some 
workmen  imagine,  that  a  confiderable  time  :s  neeef- 
faiy  for  the  conco&ion  of  the  metal.  This  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  iron  undergoes  fome  change  by  being 
kept  in  a  fluid  ftate  ;  and  that  if  its  fufion  be  pro¬ 
longed  much  beyond  the  nfual  time,  it  is  rendered 
lefs  fluid,  and  alfo  its  cohefion,  when  it  becomes  cold, 
is  thereby  greatly  diminifned.  The  marquis  de  Cour- 
tivron  fays,  that  the  cohefion  may  be  reftored  to  iron 
in  this  ftate,  by  adding  to  it  fome  vitrefcihle  earth, 
which  he  confiders  as  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of 
iron,  and  which  he  thinks  is  deftroyed  by  the  fufion 
too  long  continued.  That  the  fufibility  of ‘cad-iron 
<loes  depend  on  an  admixture  of  fome  vitrefcihle  earth, 
appears  probable  from  the  great  quantity  of  fcoria 
forced  out  of  iron  during  its  eonverfion  into  malleable 
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or  forged  iron,  and  from  the  lofs  of  fufi  bility  which  it  Manufac- 
fuffers  nearly  in  proportion  to  its  lofs  of  fcoria.  The 
quantity  of  iron  daily  obtained  from  fuch  a  furnace  a3  f 

is  above  deferibed,  is  from  two  to  five  tons  in  24  hours, 
according  to  the  richnefs  and  fufibility  of  the  ore,  to 
the  conftruCtiori  of  the  furnace,  to  the  adjuftment  of 
the  due  quantity  of  flux  and  of  fuel,  and  to  the  (kill 
employed  in  conducing  the  operation. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  is  judged  of  by  obferving  the 
appearances  during  its  flowing  from  the  furnace,  and 
when  it  is  fixed  and  cold.  If  the  fluid  iron,  while  it 
flows,  emits  many  and  large  fparkles ;  if  many  brown 
fpots  appear  on  it  while  it  is  yet  red-hot ;  if,  when  it 
is  fixed  and  cold,  its  corners  and  edges  are  thick  and 
.  rough,  and  its  furface  is  fpotted  ;  it  is  known  to  have 
a  red-fhort  quality^.  If,  in  flowing,  the  iron  feems 
covered  with  a  thin  gsafly  cruft,  and  if,  when  co;dr 
its  texture  be  whitilh,  it  is  believed  to  be  cold-fhort. 

Mr  Reaumur  fays,  that  dark-coloured  call  iron  is 
more  impure  than  that  which  is  white.  The  marquis 
de  Courtivron  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  But%no  cer¬ 
tain  rules  for  judging  of  the  quality  of  iron  before  it 
be  forged  can  be  given.  From  brittle  caft-iron,  fome¬ 
times  dudlile  forged  iron  is  produced.  Caft-iron  with 
brilliant  plates  and  points,  when  forged,  becomes 
fometimes  red-fhort  and  fometimes  cold-fhort.  Large 
fliining  plates,  large  cavities  called  eyes ,  want  of  fnf- 
ficient  denfity,  are  almoft  certain  marks  of  bad  iron  ; 
but  whether  it  will  be  cold  or  red  fhort  cannot  be 
affirmed  till  it  be  forged.  Whi tenefs  of  colour,  brit- 
tlenefs,  clofenefs  of  texture,  and  hardnefs,  are  given 
to  almoft  any  call  iron  by  fudden  cooling  ;  and  we 
may  obferve,  that  in  general  the  whiter  the  metal  is, 
the  harder  it  is  alfo,  whether  thefe  properties  proceed 
from  the  quality  of  the  iron,  or  from  fudden  cooling  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  darker-coloured  iron  is  fitter 
for  being  call  into  moulds,  becaufe  it  is  capable  in 
fome  meafure  of  being  filed  and  polifhed,  especially 
after  it  has  been  expofed  during  feveral  hours  to  a 
red-lieat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  very  gradually 
cooled.  This  operation,  called  by  the  workmen  an - 
moling ,  changes  the  texture  of  the  metal,  renders  it 
fofter,  and  more  capable  of  being  filed  than  before, 
and  alfo  confiderably  lefs  brittle. 

Mr  Reaumur  found,  that  by  cementing  call;  iron 
with  abforbent  earths  in  a  red-heat,  the  metal  may  • 
be  rendered  fofter,  tougher,  and  confequently  a  fit 
material  for  many  utenfils  formerly  made  of  forged 
iron.  Whether  cementation  with  abforbent  earths 
gives  to  call:  iron  a  greater  degree  of  thefe  properties 
than  the  annealing  commonly  pradlifed,  has  not  been 
yet  detti mined. 

In  Navarre,  and  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  iron-ore  is  fmelted  in  furnaces  much  fmaller, 
and  of  a  very  different  confti  udblon  from  thofe  above 
deferibed.  A  furnace  of  this  kind  confifts  of  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  copper-caldron,  the  inner  furface  of  which 
is  lined  with  mafonry  a  foot  thick,  'i  he  mouth  of 
this  caldron  is  nearly  of  an  oval  or  elliptic  form.  I  he 
fpace  or  cavity  contained  by  the  mafonry  is  the  furnace 
in  which  the  ore  is  fmelted.  The  depth  ot  this  cavity 
is  equal  to  two  feet  and  a  half:  the  larger  diameter 
of  the  oval  mouth  of  the  cavity  is  about  eight  feet, 
and  its  fmalier  diameter  is  about  fix  feet  :  the  fpace 
of  the  furnace  is  gradually  contra&ed  towards  the 
2  bottom, 
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Mannfac-  bottom,  the  greated  diameter  of  which  does  not  ex- 
tU[ron  Ceec^  ^*1X  ^eet  ;  €*&hteen  inc^es  above  the  bottom  13  a 
.  ‘  cylindrical  channel  in  one  of  the  longer  Tides  of  the 

caldron  and  mafonry,  through  which  the  nozzle  of 
the  bellows  paffes.  This  channel,  and  alfo  the  bel¬ 
lows  pipe,  are  fo  inclined,  that  the  wind  is  dire&ed 
towards  the  lowed  point  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
furnace.  Another  cylindrical  channel  is  in  one  of  the 
fhorter  Tides  of  the  furnace,  at  the  height  of  a  few 
inches  from  the  bottom,  which  is  generally  kept 
clofed,  and  is  opened  occafionally  to  give  paffage  to 
the  fcoria  :  and  above  this  is  a  third  channel  in  the 
fame  fide  of  the  furnace,  through  which  an  iron  in- 
lirument  is  occafionally  introduced  to  llir  the  fluid 
metal,  and  to  aflifl,  as  is  faid,  the  feparation  of  the 
fcoria  from  it.  The  greateft  height  of  this  channel 
is  at  its  external  aperture  on  the  out  fide  of  the  furnace, 
and  its  fmaller  height  is  at  its  internal  aperture  ;  fo 
that  the  inftrument  may  be  diredled  towards  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furnace  ;  but  the  fecond  channel  below  it 
has  a  contrary  inclination,  that,  when  an  opening  is 
made,  the  fcoria  may  flow  out  of  the  furnace  into  a 
bafon  placed  for  its  reception.  When  the  furnace  is 
heated  fufnciently,  the  workmen  begin  to  throw  into 
it  alternate  changes  of  charcoal  and  of  ore  previoufly 
roafted.  They  take  care  to  throw  the  charcoal  chiefly 
on  that  fide  at  which  the  wind  enters,  and  the  ore  at 
the  oppoiite  fide.  At  the  end  of  about  four  hours,  a 
mafs  of  iron*  is  cotledled  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  generally  about  6co  weight ;  the  bellows  are 
then  flopt ;  and  when  the  mafs  of  iron  is  become  folid, 
the  workmen  raife  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
and  place  it,  while  yet  foft,  under  a  large  hammer, 
where  it  is  forged.  The  iron  produced  in  thefe  fur¬ 
naces  is  of  the  bell  quality  ;  the  quantity  is  alfo  very 
coniiderable,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore,  and 
to  the  quantity  of  fuel  employed.  In  thefe  furnaces 
no  linfdtone  or  other  fubftance  is  ufed  to  facilitate  the 
fufion  of  the  ore.  We  fhould  receive  much  inftruction 
concerning  the  fmclting  of  iron-ore,  if  we  knew  up¬ 
on  what  part  of  the  procefs,  or  circumftance,  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  iron  obtained  in  thefe  furnaces  depends; 
whether  on  the  quality  of  the  ore  ;  on  the  difufe  of 
any  kind  of  flux,  by  which  the  proportion  of  vitreous 
or  earthy  matter,  intermixed  with  the  metallic  par¬ 
ticles,  is  diminifhed  ;  on  the  forging  while  the  iron  is 
yet  foft  and  hot,  as  the  Marquis  de  Courtivron  thinks; 
or  on  fome  other  caufe,  not  obferved. 

The  iron  thus  produced  by  fmelting  ores  is  very  far 
from  being  a  pure  metal ;  and  though  its  fullbility 
renders  it  very  ufeful  for  the  formation  of  cannon, 
pots,  and  a  great  variety  of  utenlils,  yet  it  wants  the 
itrength,  toughnefs,  and  malleability,  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  by  further  operations. 

Call-iron  feems  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  vitre¬ 
ous  or  earthy  matter  mixed  with  the  pure  iron  ;  which 
matter  is  probably  the  chief  caufe  of  its  fuiibility, 
brittlenefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  properties  by  which  it 
differs  from  forged  iron.  The  fulphur,  arlenie,  and 
other  impurities  of  the  ore,  which  are  fometimes 
contained  in  call-iron,  a**e  probably  only  accidental, 
and  may  be  the  caufes  of  the  red-fhort  quality,  and  of 
other  properties  of  certain  kind,  of  iron  :  but  the 
earthy  matter  above-mentioned  feems  principally  to 
diiiingiulh  cad-iron  from  forged  or  malleable  iron  $ 
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for,  firft,  by  depriving  the  former  of  this  earthy  mat-  Maniiac— 
ter,  it  is  rendered  malleable,  as  in  the  common  pro-  tu*“‘8 
cefs  hereafter  to  be  deferibed  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  fu-  1 

fing  malleable  iron  with  earthy  and  vitrefcible  matters, 
it  iofes  its  malleability,  and  is  rellored  to  the  Hate  and 
properties  of  call-iron. 

'lhe  earthy  vitreous  matter  contained  in  call-iron 
confills  probably  of  fome  of  the  ferruginous  earth  or 
calx  of  the  ore  not  fufliciently  metallifed,  and  alfo  of 
fome  unmetallic  earth.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  part  of 
the  fcoria  which  adheres  to,  and  is  precipitated  with, 
the  metallic  particles,  from  which  it  is  more  and  more 
feparated,  as  the  heat  applied  is  more  intenfe,  and  as 
the  fuiion  is  longer  continued. 

To  feparate  thefe  impurities  from  cad-iron,  and  to 
unite  the  metallic  parts  more  clofely  and  compactly, 
and  thus  to  give  it  the  du&ility  and  tenacity  which 
render  this  metal  more  ufeful  than  any  other,  are  the 
effedls  produced  by  the  following  operations. 

The  iirll  of  thele  operations  is  a  fuiion  of  the  iron, 
by  which  much  of  its  impurities  is  feparated  in  form 
of  fcoria  ;  and  by  the  fecond  operation,  a  further  and 
more  complete  feparation  of  thefe  impurities,  and  alfo 
a  cloier  compaction  of  the  metallic  particles,  are  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  application  of  mechanical  force  or  pref- 
fure,  by  means  of  large  hammers. 

Some  differences  in  the  cundru&ion  of  the  forge  or 
furnace,  in  which  the  fufion  or  rijinlng  of  cajl-iron  is 
performed,  in  the  method  of  conduding  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  in  other  circumllances,  are  obferved  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  different  places.  AVe  lhall  defcrile  from  Swe- 
denborgiiis  the  German  method . 

The  fufion  of  the  cad-iron,  which  is  to  be  render¬ 
ed  malleable,  is  performed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  forge 
fimilar  to  that  ufed  by  blaekfmiths  :  at  one  fide  of 
this  hearth  is  formed  a  cavity  or  fire-place,  which  is 
intended  to  contain  the  fuel  and  the  iron  to  be  melt¬ 
ed  :  this  fire-place  is  2D  inches  long,  18  inches  broad, 
and  12  or  14  inches  deep  ;  it  is  bounded  on  three  fides 
by  three  plates  of  cad-iron  placed  upright  ;  and  on  the 
fourth  fide,  which  is  the  front,  or  that  part  neared 
to  which  the  workmen  Hand,  by  a  large  forge-ham¬ 
mer,  through  the  eye  of  which  the  fcoria  is  at  certain 
time-’  allowed  to  flow.  The  floor  alfo  of  the  fire-place 
is  another  cad-iron  plate.  The  thicknefs  of  thefe 
plates  is  from  two  to  four  inches.  One  of  the  upright 
lide-plates  reds  againft  a  wall,  in  an  aperture  through 
which  a  copper-tube,  called  the  tuyere,  is  luted  with 
clay.  This  tube  is  a  kind  of  cafe  or  revering  for  the 
pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows  placed  behind  the  wall,  and. 
its  diredlion  is  therefore  parallel  to  that  of  the  bel¬ 
low  s-pipe ;  but  it  advance  ,  about  half  a  foot  further 
than  this  pipe  into  the  fire-place;  and  thus  gives  great¬ 
er  force  to  the  air,  which  it  keeps  concentrated,  or 
prevents  the  divergency  ot  the  air  till  it  is  required  to- 
a£L  The  tube  reds  upon  the  edge  of  the  fide-plate 
which  leans  againd  the  wall,  nearer  to  the  back  part 
than  to  the  front  of  the  fire-place;  and  in  inch  an 
oblique  direction,  that  the  wind  fiiali  be  impelled  to¬ 
wards  the  furthed  part  of  the  boor  of  the  if  e-place, . 
or  where  this  floor  is  interfeCted  by  the  oppoiite  fide- 
platc.  The  obliquity  of  the  tuyere  ought  to  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  :  and  therefore,  in 
every  operation,  it  rnay  be  fhifted  till  iis  proper  posi¬ 
tion  is  founch  The  more  nearly  its  direction  ap¬ 
proaches 
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Manufac  preaches  to  a  horizontal  plane,  the  more  intenfe  is  the 
tunng  of  jieat  .  })Uta  larger  quantity  of  fuel  is  confumed  than 
,  is  even  proportional  to  the  increafe  of  heat,  becaufe 

the  flame  is  not  then  fo  well  confined.  When  the  iron 
is  eafily  fufible,  great  heat  is  not  required  :  the  tuyere 
may  then  decline  confiderably  from  the  horizontal 
plane,  and  thus  fuel  may  be  faved.  This  tuyere,  tho* 
made  of  copper,  a  metal  more  eafily  fufible  than  iron, 
is  preferved  from  fuiion  by  theconftant  paffage  of  cold 
air  through  it.  It  mult  be  carefully  kept  open,  and 
cleanfed  from  the  fcoria,  which  would  be  apt  to  block 
rip  its  cavity,  by  which  not  only  the  heat  would  be 
too  much  diminifhed  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation, 
but  the  tube  itfelf  would  be  melted. 

To  prepare  for  the  fufion,  a  quantity  of  fcoria  of  a 
former  operation  is  thrown  into  the  fire-place,  till  one 
third-part  of  this  be  full;  and  the  remaining  two 
thirds  of  the  fire-place  are  to  be  filled  with  fmaller 
fcoria,  coal-duft,  and  fparks  ejected  from  hot  iron. — 
Thefe  matters,  being  fufible,  form  a  bath  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  iron  when  melted.  Upon  this  bed  of 
fcoria,  the  mafs  of  call  iron  to  be  melted  is  placed  ; 
fo  that  one  end  of  it  fhall  be  within  the  fire-place,  op- 
pofite  to  the  tuyere,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  four 
or  five  inches  from  its  aperture  ;  and  the  other  end 
fnall  Hand  without  the  fire-place,  'to  be  pufned  in,  as 
the  former  is  melted.  The  upper  fide  of  the  mafs  of 
iron  ought  to  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  plaue  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  tuyere,  that  the  wind 
rnay,  by  means  of  the  obliquity  of  its  courfe,  ftrike 
Upon  and  pafs  along  the  under-fide  of  the  mafs  ;  but  if 
rhe  iron  be  difficultly  fufible,  the  tuyere  is  to  be  dif* 
pofed  more  horizontally,  fo  that  the  wind  lhall  ftrike 
dire&ly  upon  the  mafs  of  iron  ;  and  that  one  part  of 
the  hi  aft  ffiaU  graze  along  the  upper  furface,  and^  the 
other  part  along  the  under  furface  of  the  iron.  The 
mafs  of  iron  weighs  generally  from  2  00  to  400 
pounds.  Sometimes  two  or  three  fmaller  maftes  are 
put  one  above  another,  fo  as  not  to  touch.  When 
thefe  are  of  different  qualities,  the  cold-fhort  piece  is 
placed  undermoft,  that  being  more  unfufible  than  the 
red-fhort.  The  iron  being  placed,  charcoal-powder  is 
thrown  on  both  tides,  and  coals  are  accumulated  above, 
fo  as  to  cover  entiiely  the  iron. 

The  coals  are  then  to  be  kindled,  and  the  bellows 
are  made  to  blow,  at  firft  flowly,  and  afterwards  with 
more  and  more  force.  The  iron  is  gradually  liquefied, 
and  flows  down  in  drops  through  the  melted  fcoria  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fire-place  ;  during  which  the  work¬ 
men  frequently  turn  the  iron,  fo  that  the  end  oppofed 
to  the  blaft  of  wind  may  be  equally  expofed  to  heat, 
and  uniformly  fufed.  While  the  coals  are  confumed, 
more  are  thrown  on,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be  kept 
.quite  covered.  During  the  operation,  a  workman 
frequently  founds  the  bottom  and  corners  of  the  fire¬ 
place  by' means  of  a  bar  or  poker,  raifes  up  any  mals 
of  metal  which  he  finds  adhering  to  thefe,  and  expofes 
them  to  the  greateft  heat,  that  they  may  be  more  per¬ 
fectly  fufed. 

When  all  the  iron  is  fufed,  no  more  coals  are  to  be 
added ;  but  the  melted  mafs  is  to  remain  half  unco¬ 
vered  for  fome  time  ;  during  which  the  iron  boils  and 
bubbles,  and  its  furface  fwells  and  rifes  higher  and 
higher.  When  the  iron  has  rifen  as  high  as  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  fire-place,  the  coals  upon  its  furface 
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muft  be  removed;  and  by  thus  expofing  it  to  cold  air,  Mam.fac- 
its  ebullition  and  {welling  fubfide.  In  this  ftate,  or 
coCtion,  the  iron  is  kept  during  half  an  hour  or  more,  , 
by  adding  oceafionally  pieces  of  good  coal,  which 
maintain  a  fufficient  heat,  without  covering  entirely 
the  furface  of  the  mafs.  During  this  coCIion,  the 
workmen  allow  the  orifice  of  the  tuyere  to  be  half 
flopped  up  by  the  fcoria,  that  the  air  may  not  blow 
upon  the  iron  with  all  its  force,  by  which  it  would  be 
too  much  cooled.  Accordingly,  when  they  think  that 
the  coClion  has  continued  fufficiently  long,  they  clear 
the  paffage  of  the  tuyere,  and  the  mafs  is  foon  cooled 
by  the  cold  air.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  they  open  a 
paffage  in  the  eye  of  the  hammer  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  fire-place,  through  which  fome  of  the  fcoria  is 
allowed  to  flow  out.  When  the  iron  has  become 
folid,  the  bellows  are  ftopt,  the  coals  are  removed,  and 
the  mafs  is  left  during  an  hour  ;  and  then  the  work¬ 
men  raife  it  from  the  fire-place,  turn  it  upfide  down, 
and  proceed  to  the  fecond  coition  or  fufion  of  the 
iron. 

From  this  fecond  operation,  the  mafs  is  to  be  fo 
placed,  that  one  part  of  it  fhall  reft  upon  the  tuyere, 
and  the  other  upon  the  fcoria  remaining  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  This  fcoria  is  to  be  difpofed  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection  parallel  to  the  tuyere,  by  which  means  the 
wind  of  the  bellows  is  obliged  to  pafs  along  the  under 
fide  of  the  mafs  of  iron.  About  the  iides  of  the  mafs, 
charcoal-powder  and  burnt  allies  are  thrown  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  tuyere,  dry  and  entire  pieees  of  coals  are 
placed,  to  maintain  the  fire.  When  thefe  are  kindled, 
more  coals  are  added,  and  the  fire  is  gradually  excited. 

The  workman  attends  to  the  direction  of  the  flame, 
that  it  pafs  equally  along  the  under  furface  of  the  iron, 
quite  to  the  further  extremity,  and  that  it  do  not 
efcape  at  the  fides,  nor  be  reverberated  back  towards 
the  tuyere,  by  which  this  copper  tube  might  be  melt¬ 
ed.  During  this  fufion,  pieces  of  iron  are  apt  to  be 
fepaiated  from  the  mafs,  and  to  fall  down  unfufed  to 
the  bottom  and  corners  of  the  fire-place.  Thefe  are* 
carefully  to  be  fearched  for,  and  expofed  to  the  great- 
eft  heat  till  they  are  melted.  When  the  whole  mafs 
is  thus  brought  into  perfedl  fufion,  the  coals  ar^f  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  the  wind  blowing  on  its  fuface,  whirls 
and  diffipates  the  /mail  remaining  pieces  of  fcoria  and 
fparks  thrown  out  from  the  fluid  iron.  This  jet  of  fire 
continues  about  feven  or  eight  minutes,  and  the  whole 
operation  about  two  hours.  In  this  fecond  fufion  the 
fcoria  is  to  be  thrice  removed,  by  opening  a  paffage 
through  the  eye  of  the  hammer.  The  firft  time  of  re¬ 
moving  the  fcoria  is  about  20  minutes  from  the  kind¬ 
ling  of  the  fire,  the  fecond  time  is  about  40  minutes 
after  the  firft,  and  the  third  time  is  near  the  end  of 
the  operation. 

The  mafs  is  then  removed  from  the  hearth,  and  put 
upon  the  ground  of  the  forge,  where  it  is  cleanfed 
from  fcoria,  and  beat  into  a  more  uniform  fhape.  It 
is  then  placed  on  an  anvil,  where,  by  being  forged,  it 
receives  a  form  nearly  cubical.  This  mafs  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  five,  fix,  or  more  pieces,  by  means  of  a 
wedge  ;  and  thefe  are  co  be  heated  and  forged  till 
they  are  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  bars  commonly 
fold. 

In  fome  forges,  the  iron  is  fufed  only  once,  and  in 
ethers  it  fufteis  three  fufions,  by  which  it  is  faid  to  be 

rendered 
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Manufac-  rendered  very  pure.  Where  only  one  fufion  is  prac- 
tU|ron  ^  is  called  the  French  method .  In  this,  no  great- 

» ,  er  quantity  of  iron  is  fufed  at  once  than  is  fufficient 

to  make  one  bar.  The  fire-place  is  of  confiderably  lefs 
dimenfions,  and  efpecially  is  lefs  deep,  than  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  method  above  defcribed.  The  fire  is  alfo  more 
intenfe,  and  the  proportion  of  fuel  confumed  to  the 
iron  is  greater.  The  iron,  when  melted,  is  not  kept 
in  a  (late  of  ebullition  as  is  above  defcribed  ;  but  this^ 
ebullition  is  prevented  by  llirring  the  fluid  mat's  with 
an  iron  bar,  till  it  iscoagulated,  and  becomes  folid. 

By  tliefe  operations,  fufion  and  forging,  the  iron 
lofes  about  T’T  parts  of  its  former  weight,  fometimes 
more  and  fometimes  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  cad-iron  employed  ;  it  is  purified  from  the  vitreous 
and  earthy  parts  which  were  intermixed  with  it,  its 
metallic  particles  are  more  clofely  compacted,  its  tex¬ 
ture  is  changed,  and  it  is  rendered  more  denfe,  foft, 
and  malleable,  tough,  and  difficultly  fulible. 

The  degrees,  however,  of  thefe  qualities  vary  much 
in  different  kinds  of  iron.  Thus  fome  iron  is  tough 
and  malleable,  both  when  it  is  hot  and  when  it  is  cold. 
This  is  the  feed  and  mofl  ufeful  iron.  It  may  be 
known  generally  by  the  equable  futface  of  the  forged 
bar,  which  is  free  from  tranfverfe  fiffures  or  cracks  in 
the  edges,  and  by  a  clear,  white,  fmall-grained,  or 
rather  fibrous  texture.  Another  kind  is  tough  when 
it  is  heated,  but  brittle  when  it  is  cold.  This  is  called 
cold-jhort  iron  ;  and  is  generally  known  by  a  texture 
confifting  of  large,  fhining  plates,  without  any  fibres. 
It  is  lefs  liable  to  ruft  than  other  iron.  A  third  kind 
of  iron,  called  red-fort ,  is  brittle  when  hot,  and  mal¬ 
leable  when  cold.  On  the  furface  and  edges  of  the  bars 
of  this  kind  of  iron,  tranfverfe  cracks  or  fiffures  may 
be  feen  ;  and  its  internal  colour  is  dull  and  dark.  It  is 
„  very  liable  to*ruft.  Laftly,  fome  iron  is  brittle  both 
when  hot  and  when  cold. 

Mofl:  authors  agree,  that  the  red-fhort  quality  of 
iron  proceeds  from  fome  fulphur  or  vitriolic  acid  be¬ 
ing  contained  in  it,  becaufe  fulphur  is  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effed  when  added  to  iron,  and  becaufe  the 
iron  obtained  from  pyritous  and  other  fulphurated  ores 
has  generally  this  quality. 

The  caufe  of  the  cold-fhort  quality  of  iron  is  not  fo 
well  afeertained.  Some  imagine,  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  mixture  of  arfenic  or  of  antimony.  But  this 
opinion  feems  to  be  improbable,  when  we  confider  that 
thefe  metallic  fubftances  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  dif- 
fipated  by  roafting,  whereas  the  ores  which  yield  a 
cold-fhort  iron  are  injured  by  much  roafting ;  that  no 
arfenic  or  antimony  are  obfervable  in  mofl,  if  in  any, 
of  thefe  ores  ;  and  laftly,  that  thefe  femimetals  would 
render  the  iron  brittle  both  when  hot  and  when  cold. 
Cramer  and  other  authors  impute  this  vicious  quality 
to  a  mixture  of  unmetallic  earth  or  vitreous  matter  ; 
and  affirm,  that  it  may  be  deftroyed  by  cementation 
with  phlogifton,  and  by  forging.  And  laftly,  others 
aferibe  the  cold-fhort  quality  of  iron  to  a  defed  of 
phlogifton,  or,  as  Swedenborgius  fays,  of  fulphur.  To 
afeertain  the  caufes  of  the  bad  qualities  of  iron,  and 
to  difeover  p  radical  remedies,  are  ftill  defiderata  in 
metallurgy. 

In  one  bar  frequently  two  or  more  different  kinds  of 
iron  may  be  obferved,  which  run  all  along  its  whole 
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length  ;  and  fcarcely  a  bar  is  ever  found  of  entirely  Smelting  o* 
pure  and  homogeneous  iron.  This  difference  pro-  f in 
bably  proceeds  from  the  practice  we  have  mentioned  of 
mixing  different  kinds  of  ores  together,  in  the  fmelt- 
ing  ;  and  alfo  from  the  practice  of  mixing  two  or 
more  pigs  of  caft  iron  of  different  qualities  in  the  finery 
of  thefe  ;  by  which  means,  the  red-fhort  and  cold-fhort 
qualities  of  the  different  kinds  are  not,  as  we  have  al-  . 
ready  remarked,  mutually  countera&ed  or  deftroyed 
by  each  other,  but  each  of  thefe  qualities  is  diminifn- 
ed  in  the  mixed  mafs  of  iron,  as  much  as  this  mafs  is 
larger  than  the  part  of  the  mafs  originally  poffeffed  of 
that  quality  :  that  is,  if  equal  parts  of  red-fhort  and 
of  cold-fhort  iron  be  mixed  together,  the  mixed  mafs 
will  be  only  half  as  red-fhort  as  the  former  part,  and 
half  as  cold-fhort  as  the  latter.  For  thefe  different 
kinds  of  iron  feem  as  if  they  were  only  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  interwoven  and  diffufed  through  each  other,  but 
not  of  being  intimately  united  or  combined. 

The  quality  of  forged  iron  may  be  known  by.  the 
texture  which  appears  on  breaking  a  bar.  The  beft: 
and  tougheft  iron  is  that  which  has  the  mofl  fibrous 
texture,  and  is  of  a  clear  greyifh  colour.  This  fi¬ 
brous  appearance  is  given  by  the  refiftance  which  the 
particles  of  the  iron  make  to  their  rupture.  The 
next  beft  iron  is  that  whofe  texture  confifts  of  clear, 
whitifh,  fmall  grains,  intermixed  with  fibres.  Thefe 
two  kinds  are  malleable,  both  when  hot  and  when 
cold,  and  have  great  tenacity.  Cold-fhort  iron  is 
known  by  a  texture  confiding  of  large,  fhining  plates, 
without  fibres  :  and  red  fort  iron  is  diftinguifhed  by 
its  dark  dull  colour,  and  by  the  tranfverfe  cracks  and 
fiffures  on  the  furface  and  edges  of  the  bars.  The 
quality  of  iron  may  be  much  improved  by  violent 
compreffion,  as  by  forging  and  rolling ;  efpecially 
when  it  is  not  long  expofed  to  too  violent  beat,  which 
is  known  to  injure,  and  at  length  to  ddlroy,  its  metal¬ 
lic  properties. 

For  the  converfion  of  iron  into feel,  fee  the  article 
Steel. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Smelting  of  Tin  Ores . 

The  tin-ores  commonly  fmelted  are  thofe  which 
confift  of  calx  of  tin  combined  with  calx  of  arfenic 
and  fometimes  with  calx  of  iron.  Thefe  are  either  pure, 
as  the  tin-grains,  or  intermixed  with  fpars,  Rones,  py¬ 
rites,  ores  of  copper,  iron,  or  of  other  metals. 

The  impure  ores  mtift  be  cleanfed  as  much  as  is 
poffible  from  all  heterogeneous  matters.  This  dean- 
ling  is  more  neceffary  in  ores  of  tin  than  of  any  other 
metal ;  becaufe  in  the  fmelting  of  tin-ores  a  lefs  intenfe 
heat  muft  be  given  than  is  fufficient  for  the  feorifica- 
tion  of  earthy  matters,  left  the  tin  be  calcined.  Tin- 
ores  previously  bruifed  may  be  cleanfed  by  waffling, 
for  which  operation  their  great  weight  and  hardnefs 
render  them  well  adapted.  If  they  be  intermixed 
with  very  hard  ftones  or  ferruginous  ores,  a  flight 
roafting  will  render  thefe  impure  matters  more  friable, 
and  confequently  fitter  to  be  feparated  from  the  tin-ores. 

Sometimes  thefe  operations,  the  roafting,  contufion, 
and  lotion,  muft  be  repeated.  By  roafting,  the  fer¬ 
ruginous  particles  are  fo  far  revived,  that  they  may  be 
feparated  by  magnets. 
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of  The  ore,  thus  cleanfed  from  adhering  heterogene- 
f  ous  matters,  is  to  be  roafted  in  an  oven  or  reverbera¬ 
tory  furnace,  with  a  fire  rather  intenfe  than  long  con 
tinued  ;  during  which  it  muft  be  frequently  dir  red  to 
prevent  its  fufion.  By.  this  operation,  the  arfenic  is 
expelled,  stnd  -in  fome  works  is  colledied  in  chambers 
built  p'urpofely  above  the  calcining  furnace. 

Laltlv,  the  ore  cleanfed  and  roafted  is  to  be  rufed, 
and  redueed  to  a  metallic  date.  In  this  fufion,  Men¬ 
tion  mull  be  given  to  the  following  particulars,  i  No 
more  heat  is  to  be  applied  than  is  fufficient  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  ore  ;  beeaufe  this  metal  is  fuhble  with 
very  little  heat,  and  is  veiy  eafily  calculable.  2.-0 
prevent  this  calcination  of  the  reduced  metal,  a  larger 
r  r  1  _ 1  •  in  mnir.  other 
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and  frequently  upon  the  hearth.  The  fufion  is  very  Smelting  of 
quickly  effected;  and  the  lead  flows  from  the  hearth  as  f-meuU.' 
fait  as  it  is  feparated  from  the  ore.  . 

3.  Ln  the  fecond  method  pradiifed  in  England,  pit- 
coal  is  ufed  as  fuel.  The  ore  is  melted  by  means  of 
the  flame  palling  over  its  furface  ;  its  fulphur  is  burnt 
and  diflipated,  while  the  metal  is  feparated  from  the 
fcoria,  and  colledied  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

When  the  ore  is  well  cleanfed  and  pure,  no  addition  is 
requisite  ;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  calcareous  or 
earthy  matrix,  a  kind  of  flour  or  fufible  fpar  found  in 
the  mines  .is  generally  added  to  render  the  fcoria  more 
fluid,  and  thereby  to  afli't  the  precipitation  of  the  me¬ 
tal.  When  the  fufion  has  been  continued  about  eigb4- 


prevent  this  calcination  of  the  reduced  metal,  a  large  rai.  ^  in  the  flde  Qf  the  furnace  is  opened, 

quantity  of  charcoal  is  med  in  t  is  ia  through  Which  .the  liquid  lead  flows  into  an  iron  ci- 


fiifions.'  a.  The. fcoria  muft  be  frequently  removed, 
left  fome  of  the  tin  (hould  be  involved  in  it;  and  the 
melted  metal  muft  be  covered  with  charcoal  powder, 
to  prevent  the  calcination  ot  its  furface.  _  4.  No  flux 
or  other  fubftance,  excepting  the  fcoru  of  former 
fnelcings  which,  contains  fome  tin,  are  to  be  added,  to 
facilitate  the  fufion. 

Sect,  VII.  Smelting  of  Ores  of  Lead. 

Ores  of  lead  are  either  pure,  that  is,  containing 
no  mixture  of  other  metal ;  or  they  are  mixed  with  fil¬ 
ler,  copper,  or  pyrites.  The  methods  of  treating 
ores  of  lead  containing  filver  and  copper,  are  de¬ 
ferred  in  the  feftions  of  Smelting  of  Ores  of  Silver  and 
of  Copper;  and  in  the  former  of  thefe  an  inRanceis  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  method  of  fmelting  the  ore  of  Ramelfberg, 
which  contains  all  thefe  three  metals.  .  ' 

Pure  ores  of  lead,  and  thofe  which  contain  fo  fmafl 
a  quantity  only  of  filver  as  not  to  compenfate  for  the 
expence  of  extrafting  the  nobler  metal,  may  be  fmelt¬ 
ed  in  furnaees,  and  by  operations  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed 
at  Ramelfberg,  or  in  the  following  methods.  1.  from 
the  lead-ore  of  Willach  in  Carinthia,  a  great  part  of 
the  lead  is  obtained  by  a  kind  of  eliquation,.  during 
the  roafting  of  the  ore.  For  this  purpofe,  the  ore  is 
thrown  upon  feveral  ftrata  or  layers  of  wood,  placed 
in  a  calcining  or  reverberatory  furnace.  _By  kindling 
this  wood,  a  great  part  of  the  lead  flows  out  of  the 
ore,  through  the  layers  of  fuel,  into  a  bafon  placed 
for  its  reception.  The  ore  which  is  thus  roafted  is 
beat  into  fmaller  pieces,  and  expofed  to  a  fecond  ope- 
'ration  fimilar  to  the  former,  by  which  more  metal 
Is  eliquated;  and  the  remaining  ore  is  afterwards 
ground,  walked,  and  fmelted,  in  the  ordinary  method. 
h  The  lead  of  Willach  is  the  pureft  of  any  known. 
Schlutter  aferibes  its  great  purity  to  the  method  ufed 
In  extracting  it,  by  which  the  moft  fufib  e  and  con- 
fequertly  the  pureft  part  of  the  contained  lead,  is  fe¬ 
parated  from  any  lefs  fufible  metal  which  happens  to 
be  mixed  with  it,  and  which  remains  in  the  roafted 
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through  which  the  liquid  lead  flows  into  an  iron  ci¬ 
ttern. &  But  immediately  before  the  lead  is  allowed  to- 
flow  out  of  the  furnace,  the  workmen  throw  upon  the 
liquid  mats  a  quantity  of  flacked  quicklime,  which 
renders  the  fcoria  fo  thick  and  tenacious,  that  it  may 
be  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  by  rakes.  Schlutter  men¬ 
tions  this  addition  of  quicklime  in  the  fmelting  of  lead 
ores  in  England,  but  thinks  that  it  is  intended  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  fufion  of  the  ores  ;  whereas  it  really  has  a 
contrary  cffe&,  and  is  never  added  till  near  the  end  of. 
the  operation,  when  the  fcoria  is  to  be  raked  from,  the 
furface  of  the  metal. 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Smelting  of  Gres  of  Semi-* 
metals. 

Antimony  is  obtained  by  a  kind  of  eliquation 
from  the  minerals  containing  it,  as  is  deferibed  in  the 
article  Antimony  ;  and  the  regulus  of  antimony  is 
procured  from  antimony,  by  the  procefles  deferibed 
in  the  fame  article,  and  in  the  article  Regulus  of  An - 

timony ...  . 

Arfenic,  faffre,  and  bifmuth,  are  obtained  general¬ 
ly  from  one  ore,  namely,  that  called  cobalt.  The  ar¬ 
fenic  of  the  ore  is  feparated  by  roafting,  and  adheres 
to  the  internal  furface  of  a  chimney,  which  is  extended 
horizontally  about  200  or  300.  feet  in  length,  and  in 
the  fidcs  of  which  are  feveral  doors,  by .  means  of 
which  the  arfenic,  when  the  operation  is  finifhed,  may 
be  fwept  out  and  colledied.  Thefe  chimneys  are  ge¬ 
nerally  bent  in  a  zig-zag  diredlion,  that  they  may 
better  retard  and  ftop  the  arfenical  flowers.  Thefe 
flowers  are  of  various  colours,  white,  grey,  red,  yel¬ 
low,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fulphur  or  other  im¬ 
purity  with  which  they  happen  to  be  mixed.  They 
are  afterwards  purified  by  repeated  fublimations;  while 
fome  alkaline  or  other  fubftances  are  added  to  detain 
the  fulphur,  and  to  affift  the  purification. 

In  the  fame  toafting  of  the  ore  by  which  the  arfenic 
is  expelled,  the  bifmuth,  or  at  leail  the  greateft  part 
of  this  femimetal  which  is  contained  in  the  ore,  being 


xed  with  it,  and  which  remains  in  t  e  10^  ^  fufible  and  having  no  difpofltion  to  unite  with 

Th»  method  r.qmre,  .  «r,  large  q»»«  >1  of  cobalt,  which  rem.ia.  in  the  ore,  i,  fc. 


ore. 

W°°din  England,  lead  ores  are  fmelted  either  up¬ 
on  a  hearth,  or  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  called  a. 

U'PU  the  firft  of  thefe  methods,  charcoal  is  employed' 
as  fuel,  and  the  fire  is  ■  excited  by  bellows.  Small 
quantities  of  fuel  and  of  ore  are  thrown  alternately 


the  regulus  of  cobait, 
parated  by  eliquation. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  roafted  ore  confifts  chief¬ 
ly  of  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt,  which  not  being  vola¬ 
tile,  as  the  arfenic  is,  nor  fo  eafily  fufib'e  as  bifmuth 

is  has  been  neither  volatilized  nor  melted.  It  contains 

alfo  fome  bifmuth,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  arfenic,  to- 
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Smelting  of  gether  with  any  filver  or  other  fixed  metal  which  hap- 
Ores  of  Se-  pencg  to  be  contained  in  the  ore.  This  roafled  ore  be- 
jin -metals-,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  three  or 

four  times  its  weight  of  fine  fand’,  is  the  powder  called 
See  Zajfre  fajfre  or  xajj're.  Or  the  roafled  ore  is  fometimes  fufed 
with  about  thrice  its  quantity  of  pure  fand  and  as 
^ee  Smalt.  much  pure  pot-afh,  by  which  a  blue  glafs,  called fmalt, 
is  produced  ;  and  a  metallic  mafs,  called  fpeifiy  is  col* 
levied  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel  in  which  the  matters 
are  fufed.  The  metallic  mafs  or  fpeifs  is  compofed  of 
very  different  fubftances,  according  to  the  contents  of 
the  ore  and  the  methods  of  treating  it.  The  matters 
which  it  contains  at  different  times  are,  nickel,  regu- 
lus  of  cobalt,  bifmuth,  arfenic,  fulphur,  copper,  and 
filver. 

Bifmuth  is  feldom  procured  from  any  other  ores  but 
that  of  cobalt.  It  might,  however,  be  extra&ed  from 
its  proper  ores,  if  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  were 
found,  by  the  fame  method  by  which  it  is  obtained 
from  cobalt,  namely,  by  eliquation. 

Mercury ,  when  native,  and  inveloped  in  much  earthy 
or  other  matter,  from  which  it  cannot  be  fepar&ted 
merely  by  walhing,  is  diftilled  either  by  afeent  or  by 
defeent.  When  it  is  mineralifed  by  fulphur,  that  is, 
when  it  is  contained  in  cinnabar,  fome  intermediate  fub- 
flance,  as  quicklime  or  iron,  mult  be  added  in  the  di- 
filiation,  to  difengage  it  from  the  fulphur. 

The  rich  ore  of  Almaden  in  Spain  is  a  cinnabar, 
with  which  a  calcareous  flone  happens  to  be  fo  blend¬ 
ed,  that  no  addition  is  required  to  difengage  the  mer¬ 
cury  from  the  fulphur.  The  diftillation  is  there  per¬ 
formed  in  a  furnace  confining  of  two  cavities,  one  of 
which  is  placed  above  another.  The  lower  'cavity  is 
the  fire-place,  and  contains  the  fuel,  refling  upon  a 
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g rate,  through  the  bars  of  which  the  air  enters,  main- 
tains  the  lire,  and  paffes  into  a  chimney,  placed  at  one  ^fmecals." 
fide  of  the  fire-place  immediately  above  the  door  thro* 
which  fuel  is  to  be  introduced.  The  roof  of  this  fire¬ 
place,  which  is  vaulted  and  pierced  with  feveral  holes, 
is  alfo  the  floor  of  the  upper  cavity.  Into  this  upper 
cavity,  the  mineral  from  which  mercury  is  to  be  dillil- 
led  is  introduced,  through  a  door  in  one  of  the  Tides 
of  the  furnace.  In  theoppofite  wall  of  this  cavity  are 
eight  openings,  all  at  the  fame  height.  To  each  of 
thefe  openings  is  adapted  a  file  of  aludels  conne&ed 
and  luted  together,  extending  60  feet  in  length, 

Thefe  aludels,  which  are  earthen  veflels  open  at  each 
end,  and  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity, 
are  fupported  upon  an  inclined  terras  ;  and  the  aludel 
of  each  file,  that  is  moil  diflant  from  the  furnace,  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  chamber  built  of  bricks,  which  has  two 
doors  and  two  chimneys. 

When  the  upper  cavity  is  filled  fufiicicntly  with  the 
mineral,  a  fire  is  made  below,  which  is  continued  du¬ 
ring  1 2  or  14  hours.  The  heat  is  communicated  thro5 
the  holes  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  fire-place  to  the 
mineral  in  the  upper  cavity,  by  which  means  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  volatilifed,  and  its  vapour  paffes  into  the  alu- 
dels,  where  much  of  it  is  condenfed,  and  the  reft  is 
difeharged  into  the  brick-chamber,  in  which  it  circu¬ 
lates  till  it  alfo  is  condenfed.  If  any  air  or  fmoke 
paffes  through  the  aludels  along  with  the  vapour  of  the 
mercury,'  they  efcape  through  the  two  chimneys  of  the 
chamber.  Three  days  after  the  operation,  when  the 
apparatus  is  fufficient  ly  cooled,  the  aludels  are  unluted, 
the  doors  of  the  chamber  are  Opened,  and  the  mercury 
is  collected. 
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Xvletamor-  METAMORPHOSIS,  in  general,  denotes  the 
phofis,  changing  of  fomething  into  a  different  form  ;  in  which 
IVietaphor.  penye  jt  includes  the  transformation  of  infefts,  .as  well 
as  the  mythological  changes  related  by  the  ancient 
poets. 

Mythological  metamorphofes  were  held  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  apparent  and  real  :  thus,  that  of  Jupiter  into 
a  bull,  was  only  apparent ;  whereas  that  ot  Eycaon 
into  a  wolf,  was  fuppofedto  be  real 

Mofl  of  the  ancient  metamorphofes  include  fome  al¬ 
legorical  meaning,  relating  either  to  phyfics  or  mora¬ 
lity  :  fome  authors  are  even  of  opinion  that  a  great 
part  of  the  ancient  philofophy  is  couched  under  them  ; 
and  Lord  Bacon  and  Dr  Hook  have  attempted  to  un¬ 
riddle  feveral  of  them. 

METAPHOR,  in  rhetoric.  See  Oratory,  n^  co. 

Metaphor  and  Allegory ,  in  poetry. — A  metaphor 
differs  from  a  fimile,  in  form  only,  not  in  fubflance  :  in 
a  fimile  the  two  fubje&s  are  kept  diftin&in  theexpref- 
iion,  as  well  as  in  the  thought  ;  in  a  metaphor,  the 
two  fubjeds  are  kept  diflin&  in  the  thought  only,  not 
in  the  expreflion.  A  hero  refembles  a  lion,  and  upon 
that  refemblance  many  fimilies  have  been  raifed  by  Ho¬ 
mer  and  other  poets.  But  inflead  of  refembling  a  lion* 
let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  and  feign  or  fi¬ 
gure  the  hero  to  be  a  lion  *  by  that  variation  the  fimile 
is  converted  into  a  metaphor  j  which  is  carried  on  by 
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deferibing  all  the  qualities  of  alien  that  referable  thofe  Metaphor, 
of  the  hero.  The  fundamental  pleafure  here,  that  0f 
refemblance,  belongs  to  the  thought.  An  additional 
pleafure  arifes  from  the  exprelfion  :  the  poet,  by  figu¬ 
ring  his  hero  to  be  a  lion,  goes  on  to  deferibe  the  Hon 
in  appearance,  but  ill  reality  the  hero  ;  and  his  deferip- 
tfon  is  peculiarly  beautiful*  by  expreffing  the  virtues 
and  qualities  of  the  hero  in  new  terms,  which,  properly 
fpeaking,  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  the  lion.  This  will 
better  be  underilood,  by  examples.  A  family  connected 
with  a  common  parent,  refembles  a  tree,  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  which  are  connedled  with  a  common  root  : 
but  let  us  fuppoie,  that  a  family  is  figured,  not  barely 
to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree  ;  and  then  the  fimile 
will  be  converted  into  a  metaphor,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Edward’s  fev’n  foils,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one, 

Were  fev’n  fair  branches,  fpringing  from  one  root; 

Some  of  thefe  branches  by  the  defl’nies  cut : 

But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glo’fler; 

One  flourifhing  branch  of  his  moll  royal  root, 

Is  hack’d  down,  and  his  fummer-leaves  all  faded, 

By  Envy’s  hand  and  Murder’s  bloody  axe. 

Rkhard  II.  act.  i.  fc.  3. 

Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  fea ; 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  Fortune  : 

3  O  2  Omitted 
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Metaphor.  Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
“v  "  J  is  bound  in  (hallows  and  in  miferies. 

On  fuch  a  full  fea  are  we  now  afloat  ; 

And  we  muft  take  the  current  when  it  ferves, 

Or  lofe  our  ventures.  Julius  Cafar ,  aft  iv.  fc .  5. 

Figuring  glory  and  honour  to  be  a  garland  of  flowers  : 

Hotfpur . - - '-Wou’d'to  heav’n, 

Thy  name  in  aims  were  now  as  great  as  mine  I 
Pr. Henry.  I’llmake  it  greater  ere  I  part  from  thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creft 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Firji  part  of  Henry  XV.  aft  v.fc.  9. 

Figuring  a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  reputation 
and  honour  to  be  a  tree  full  of  fruit  : 

- Oh,  boys,  this  ftory 

The  world  rpay  read  in  me  ;  my  body’s  mark’d 
With  Roman  i words  ;  and  my  report  was  once 
Firft  with  the  beft  of  note.  Cymbelinc  lov’d  me  ; 
And  when,  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off ;  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 

Whofe  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.  But  in  one  night, 

.  -  A  ftorm  or  robbery',  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves  5 
And  left  me  bare  to  wither. 

CymbeTine ,  aft  iii.  fc .  3. 

“  Bled  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fhells,  fuid  Swaran 
of  the  dark-brown  fhield.  I11  peace,  thou  art  the  gale 
of  fpring  ;  in  war,  the  mountain-dorm.  Take  now  my 
hand  in  friendfhip,  thou  nob;e  king  of  Morven.” 

Fingal. 

“  Thou  dwelled  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty 
Olfian.  My  (ighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  ead  :  my 
tears  defeend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely 
tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches 
round  me  :  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the 
defart,  and  laid  my  green  head-  low"  ;  the  fpring  re¬ 
turned  with  its  fhowers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe.” 

Fingal. 

An  allegory  differs  from  a  metaphor ;  and  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  fpeech  differs  from  both.  A  metaphor  is 
defined  above  to  be  an  a£f  of  the  imagination, 
figuring  one  thing  to  be  another.  An  allegory  re¬ 
quires  no  fuch  operation,  nor  is  one  thing  figured  to 
be  another  :  it  confids  in  choofing  a  fubjedl  having  pro¬ 
perties  or  circumlfances  refembling  thofe  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fubjedf  :  and  the  former  is  deferibed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  reprefent  the  latter  :  the  fubjedl  thus  rc- 
prefented  is  kept  out  of  view" :  we  are  left  to  difeover 
it  by  reflection  ;  and  we  are  pleafed  with  the  difcoveiy, 
Tecaufe it  isour-own  work.  (Seethe word  Allegory.) 
Quintilian  gives  the  following  indance  of  an  allegory, 

O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 

Fludfus.  O  quid  agis  l  fortiter  occupa  portum. 

Horat.  lib .  i.  ode  14. 
and  explains  it  elegantly  in  the  following  words  :  u  To- 
tufque  ille  Horatii  locus,  quo  navim  pro  republica, 
fiudtuum  tempedates  pro  bellis  civiubus,  portum  pro 
pace  -clique  concordia,  dicit.” 

In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  there  is  no  fiCtion  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  employed,  as  in  a  metaphor ;  nor  a  reprefen- 
tative  fubjedl  introduced,  as  in  an  allegory.  This  fi¬ 
gure,  as  its  name  implies,  regards  the  exprefiion  only', 
not,  the  thought ;  and  it  may  be  defined,  the  ufing  a 
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word  in  a  fenfe  different  from  what  is  proper  to  it.—  Metaphor, 
Thus  youth,  or  the  beginning  of  life,  is  expreffed  fi-  '~u<f 

guratively  by  morning  of  life  :  morning  is  the  beginning 
of  the  day  ;  and  in  that  view  it  is  employed  to  fignify 
the  beginning  of  any  other  feries,  life  efptcially,  the 
progrefs  of  which  is  reckoned  by  days.  See  Figure 
of  Speech . 

Metaphor  and  allegory  are  fo  much  connedfed,  that 
it  feemed  proper  to  handle  them  together:  the  rules 
particularly  for  didinguifhing  the  good  from  the  bad, 
are  common  to  both.  We  lhall  therefore  proceed  to 
thefe  rules,  after  adding  fome  examples  to  illuflrate  the 
nature  of  an  allegory ,  which,  with  a  view  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  was  but  flightly  illullrated  under  its  proper  name. 

Horace,  fpeaking  of  his  love  to  Pyrrha,  which  was 
now  extinguifhed,  expreffeth  himfelf  thus  : 

- -Me  tabula  facer 

Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 

Sufpendifie  potenti 

Veftimenta  maris  Deo.  Carm .  lib .  i.  ode  5. 

Again : 

Phcebus  vo’entem  prselia  me  loqui, 

Vicfas  et  urbes,  increpuit,  iyra 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 

Vela  darem.  Carm.  lib.  iv.  ode  15. 

Queen.  Great  Lords,  wife  men  ne’er  fit  and  wail 
their  lofs, 

But  cheerly  feek  how  to  redrefs  their  harms. 

What  though  the  mall  be  now  blown  overboard, 

The  cable  broke,  the  holding- anchor  loft, 

And  half  our  faiiors  fwallowed  in  the  flood  ! 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  itiil.  Is’t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 

With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea, 

And  give  more  ilrength  to  that  which  hath  too  much  $ 

While  in  his  moan  the  (hip  fplits  on  the  rock, 

Which  indufiry  and  courage  might  have  fav’d  ? 

Ah,  what  a  fhame  !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  ! 

’Third  part  of  Henry  VI.  aft.  v.  fc.  5. 

Oroonoko.  Ha  !  thou  haft  rous’d 

The  lion  in  his  den  ;  he  ftalks  abroad, 

And  the  wide  foreft  trembles  at  his  roar. 

I  find  the  danger  now.  Oroonoko ,  aft  iii.  fc.  2 . 

“  My  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful 
hill.  He  fenced  it,  gathered  out  the  ftones  thereof, 
planted  it  with  the  choiceft  vine,  built  a  tower  in  the 
midft  of  it,  and  alfo  made  a  wine-prefs  therein  ;  he 
looked  that  it  (hould  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought 
forth  wild  grapes.  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
falem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt 
me  and  my  vineyard  What  could  have  been  done 
more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  ?  Where¬ 
fore,  when  I  looked  that  it  fhould  bring  forth  grapes, 
brought  it  forth  wild  grapes.  And  now  go  to,  I  will 
tell  you  what  1  will  do  to  my  vineyard  :  I  will  take  a- 
way  the  hedge  thereof,  and  it  fhall  be  eaten  up  ;  and 
break  down  the  wall  thereof,  and  it  fhall  be  trodden 
down.  And  I  will  lay  it  wafte  :  it  fhall  not  be  pruned, 
nor  digged,  but  there  fhall  come  up  briars  and  thorns: 

I  will  alfo  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain 
upon  it.  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hofts  is  the 
houfe  of  Ifrael,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleafant 
plant.”  Jfaiah,  v.  1^ 
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Metaphor.  The  rules  that  govern  metaphors  and  allegories  are 
i—  ■—v”- J  of  two  kinds.  The  conftnnftion  of  thefe  figures  comes 
under  the  firft  kind  :  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
introduction  comes  under  the  other. — To  begin  with 
rules  of  the  firit  kind  ;  fome  of  which  coincide  with 
thofe  already  given  for  fimilies  ;  fome  are  peculiar  to 
metaphors  and  allegories. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  a  fimile 
cannot  be  agreeable  where  the  refemblance  is  either 
too  ftrong  or  too  faint.  This  holds  equally  in  meta¬ 
phor  and  allegory ;  and  the  reafon  is  the  lame  in  all. 
In  the  following  inftances,  the  refemblance  is  too  faint 
to  be  agreeable. 

Malcolm . - - But  there’s  no  bottom,  none, 

In  my  voluptuoufnefs:  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  ciftern  of  my  luft.  Macbeth ,  Abt  iv.  Jc .  4. 

The  beft  way  to  judge  of  this  metaphor,  is  to  convert 
it  into  a  fimile:  which  would  be  bad,  becaufe  there  is 
fcarce  any  refembTnce  between  luft  and  a  ciftern,  or 
betwixt  enormous  luft  and  a  large  ciftern. 

Again  : 

He  cannot,  buckle  his  diftemper’d  caufe 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Macbeth ,  Act  v.fc.  2. 

There  is  no  refemblance  between  a  diftempered  caufe 
and  any  body  that  can  be  confined  within  a  belt. 

Again  : 

Steep  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips. 

Othello ,  Aft  iv.  fc.  9. 


frequent  in  the  firft  dawn  of  refinement ;  the  mind  in  Metaphor. 
a  new  enjoyment  knows  no  bounds,  and  is  generally  ^‘r— ' ' 
carried  to  excefs,  till  tafte  and  experience  difeover  the 
proper  limits. 

Secondly,  whatever  refemblance  fubjeCls  may  have, 
it  is  wrong  to  put  one  for  another,  where  they  bear  no 
mutual  proportion.  Upon  comparing  a  very  high  to 
a  very  low  iubjedl,  the  fimde  takes  on  an  air  of  bur- 
lefquc :  and  the  fame  will  be  the  effeCl  where  the  one 
is  imagined  to  be  the  other,  as  in  a  metaphor;  or  made 
to  reprefent  the  other,  as  in  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  figures,  a  metaphor  efpecially,  ought 
not  to  be  crowded  with  many  minute  circumftances ; 
for  in  that  cafe  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  avoid  obscu¬ 
rity.  A  metaphor  above  all  ought  to  be  iliort :  it  is 
difficult,  for  any  time,  to  fupport  a  lively  image  of  a 
thing  being  what  we  know  it  is  not;  and  for  that  rea¬ 
fon,  a  metaphor  drawn  out  to  any  length,  inftead  of 
illuftrating  or  enlivening  the  principal  fubjedl,  becomes 
difagreeable  by  overftraining  the  mind.  Here  Cow¬ 
ley  is  extremely  licentious  :  take  the  following  in- 
ftance. 

Great  and  wife  conqu’ror,  who,  where-e’er 
Thou  corn’ll,  doft  fortify,  and  fettle  there! 

Who  can  ft  defend  as  well  as  get ; 

And  never  hadft  one  quarter  beat  up  yet ; 

Now  thou  art  in,  thou  ne  er  will  part 
With  one  inch  of  my  vanquifh’d  heart; 

For  fince  thou  tookft  it  by  affault  from  me, 

’Tis  garrifon’d  fo  ftrong  with  thoughts  of  thee,  > 

It  fears  no  beauteous  enemy.  j 


Poverty  here  muft  be  conceived  a  fluid,  which  it  re* 
fembles  not  in  any  manner. 

Speaking  to  Bolingbroke  banifh’d  for  fix  years: 

The  ful  en  paflage  of  thy  weary  fteps 
Efteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Richard  II.  Abi  ii  .fc.  6. 

Again  : 

Here  is  a  letter,  lady, 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound 
Iffuing  life-blood. 

Merchant  of  Venice ,  Aft  iii  .fc*  3. 

Tantae  molls  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem.. 

JEneid .  i.  37. 

The  following  metaphor  is  ftrained  beyond  all  endu¬ 
rance  :  Timur-bec,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Ta¬ 
merlane  the  Great ,  writes  to  Bajazet  emperor  of  the 
Ottomans  in  the  following  terms: 

u  Where  is  the  monarch  who  dares  refill  us  ?  where 
is  the  potentate  who  doth  not  glory  in  being  numbered 
among  our  attendants?  As  for  thee,  defeended  from  a 
Turcoman  failor,  fince  the  veffel  of  thy  unbounded 
ambition  hath  been  wreck’d  in  the  gulf  of  thy  felf- 
love,  it  would  be  proper,  that  thou  Ihouldft  take  in 
the  fails  of  thy  temerity,  and  call  the  anchor  of  re¬ 
pentance  in  the  port  of  fincerity  and  juftice,  which  is 
the  port  of  fafety  ;  left  the  tempeft  of  our  vengeance 
make  thee  perilh  in  the  fea  of  the  punilhment  thou 
deferveft.” 

Such  ftrained  figures,  as  obferved  above,  are  not  un- 


For  the  fame  reafon,  however  agreeable  long  allego¬ 
ries  may  at  firft  be  by  their  novelty,  they  never  afforcL 
any  lafting  pleafure  :  witnefs  the  Fairy  Q hieen ,  which 
with  great  power  of  expreffion,  variety  of  images,, 
and  melody  of  verfification,  is  fcarce  ever  read  a  fe¬ 
cund  time. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  comparifon  carried  on  in  a 
fimile,  being  in  a  metaphor  funk  by  imagining  the 
principal  fubjedl  to  be  that  very  thing  which  k.  only 
reftmbles;  an  opportunity  is  furmfhed  to  deferibe  it  in 
terms  taken  ftridlly  or  literally  with  refpe£l  to  its  ima¬ 
gined  nature.  This  fuggeftsanother  rule,  1  hat  in  con- 
ilrudling  a  metaphor,  the  writer  ought  to  make  ufe  of 
fuch  words  only  as  are  applicable  literally  to  the  ima¬ 
gined  nature  of  his  fubjeft  :  figurative  words  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided;  for  fuch  complicated  figures, 
inftead  of  fetting  the  principal  fnbjedl  in  a  ftrong  light, 
involve  it  in  a  cloud,  and  it  is  well  if  the  reader,  with¬ 
out  rejecting  by  the  lump,  endeavour  patiently  to  ga¬ 
ther  the  plain  meaning,  regardlefs  of  the  figures: 

A  ftubborn  and  unconquerable  flame 

Creeps  in  his  veins,  and  drinks  the  ftreams  of  life. 

Lady  ffane  Grayy  Abl'ufc.  l. 

Copied  from  Ovid, 

Sorbent  avidse  prsecordia  flammee. 

Metamorph .  lib .  ix.  172. 

Let  us  analyfe  this  expreffion.  That  a  fever  may  he 
imagined  a  flame,  we  admit  :  though  more  than  one. 
ftep  is  neceffary  to  come  at  the  refemblance  :  a  fever, 
by  heating  the  body,  refembles  fire ;  and  it  is  no  ftretch 
to  imagine  a  fever  to  be  a  fire  2  again,  by  a  figure  of 

fpeech^ 
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Metaphor.  fpeecft,  flame  may  be  put  for  fire,  becaufe  they  are  com- 
*  ""■  “  V" — *  monly  conjoined ;  and  therefore  a  fever  may  be  termed 
a  fame.  But  now  admitting  a  fever  to  be  a  flame,  its 
effeds  ought  to  be  explained  in  words  that  agree  lite¬ 
rally  to  a  flame.  This  rule  is  not  obfcrved  here;  for 
a  flame  drinks  figuratively  only,  not  properly. 


King  Henry  to  his  fon  prince  Henry: 

Thou  hid’ft  a  thoufmd  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  heart 
To  ftab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  Act  iv.  fc.  1 1 . 

Such  faulty  metaphors  are  pleafantly  ridiculed  in  the 
Rehearfal: 

“  Phydclan.  Sir,  to  conclude,  the  place  you  fill  has 
more  than  amply  exaded  the  talents  of  a  wary  pilot ; 
and  all  thefe  threatening  ftorms,  which,  like  impreg¬ 
nate  clouds,  hover  o’er  our  heads,  will,  when  they  once 
are  grafp’d  but  by  the  eye  of  reafon,  melt  into  fruitful 
ihowers  of  blcffmgs  on  the  people. 

“  Bayes .  Pray  mark  that  allegory.  Is  not  that 
good  ? 

“  Johnfon .  Yes,  that  grafping  of  a  ftorm  with  the 
eye  is  admirable.”  Aftii.  fc,  1. 

Fifthly,  the  jumbling  different  metaphors  in  the 
fame  fentence,  beginning  with  one  metaphor  and  end¬ 
ing  with  another,  commonly  called  a  mixt  metaphor , 
ought  never  to  be  indulged. 

K,  Henry - —Will  you  again  unknit 

This  churlifh  knot  of  all  abhorred  war, 

And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 

Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light? 

Flrjl part  Henry  VI.  Aft  \.fc.  I. 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 

-  Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles. 

And  by  oppofing  end  them. 

Hamid ,  Aft  \u.  fc.  2* 

In  the  fixth  place,  It  is  nnpleafant  to  join  different 
-metaphors  in  the  fame  period,  even  where  they  are 
preferved  diftind  :  for  when  the  fubjed  is  iinagintd  to 
^be  firft  one  thing  and  then  another  in  the  fame  period 
without  interval,  the  mind  is  diftraded  by  the  apid 
tranfition  ;  and  when  the  imagination  is  put  011  Inch 
'hard  duty,  its  images  are  too  faint  to  produce  any  good 
effed : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  faucia  cura, 

Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  casco  carpitur  igni. 

JR n eld.  iv.  I. 

- - .. - - — Eft  mollis  flamma  medullas 

Interea,  et  taciturn  vivit  fuh  ptdore  vulnus. 

JEneid.  iv.  66. 

Mo  turn  ex  Metello  confule  civicum, 

Billique  caufas,  et  vitia,  et  modes, 

Lndumque  fortune,  gravefque 
Principum  amieitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  unda  cruoribits, 

Periculofse  plenum  opus  aleas, 

Tradas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Subpofitos  cineri  dolofo. 

PI  or  at.  Cam •  lib.  ii.  ode  t* 


In  the  laft  place,  It  is  ftill  worfe  to  jumble  together  Metaphor, 
metaphorical  and  natural  expreffion,  fo  as  that  the  pe- 
riod  muft  be  underilood  in  part  metaphorically,  in  part 
literally  ;  for  the  imagination  cannot  follow  with  fuffi- 
cient  eafe  changes  fo  fudden  and  unprepared  :  a  meta¬ 
phor  begun  and  not  carried  on,  hath  no  beauty  ;  and 
inftead  of  light,  there  is  nothing  hut  obfeurity  and  con- 
fufion.  Initances  of  fuch  incorred  compofition  are 
without  number  :  we  fhall,  for  a  fpecimen,  feled  a  few 
frorrudifferent  authors.  Speaking  of  Britain. 


This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  fea, 

Which  ferves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe 
Againft  the  envy  of  lefs  happier  lands. 

Richard  II.  aft  ii.fc  1. 


In  the  firft  line  Britain  is  figured  to  be  a  precious  ftone: 
in  the  following  line,  Britain,  diverted  of  her  meta¬ 
phorical  drefs,  is  prefented  to  the  reader  in  her  natu¬ 
ral  appeal  ance. 

Thefe  growing  feathers  pluck’d  from  Crefar’s  wing. 

Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch 

Who  elfe  would  foar  above  the  view  of  men, 

And  k.eep  us  all  in  fervile  fearfulnefs. 

jfulius  Ccefar ,  aft  1  .fc.  I. 
Rebus  angnftis  animofus  atque 
Fortis  adpare  :  fapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  fecu 

Turgida  vela.  Hor. 

The  following  is  a  miferable  jumble  of  expreflions,  an*- 
fing  from  an  unfteady  view  of  the  fubjed,  between  its 
figurative  and  natural  appearance  : 

But  now  from  gath’ring  clouds  deftrudion  pours. 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours : 
Mills  from  black  jealoufies  the  tempeft  form, 

Wliilft  late  divifions  reinforce*  the  ftorm. 

Difpenfary ,  canto  iik 

To  thee  the  world  its  prefent  homage  pays, 

The  harveft  early,  but  mature  the  praife. 

Pope *s  imitation  of  Horace ,  B.  ii. 

Oui,  fa  pudeur  ne’ft  que  franclie  grimace, 

Qu’une  ombre  de  vertu  qui  garde  mal  la  place, 

Et  qui  s’evanouit,  comme  1’on  pent  favoir, 

Aux  rayons  du  foleil  qu’une  bourfe  vait  voir. 

Moliere ,  Id  Etourdi,  aft  in.  Jc .  2. 

Et  fon  feu,  de  pourvu  de  fenfe  et  de  ledure, 
S’eteint  a  chaqne  pas,  faut  de  nourriture. 

Boileau ,  Id  art  poctique ,  chant .  iii.  1.  319- 

Dryden,  in  his  dedication  of  the  tranflation  of  Ju* 
venal,  fays,  “  When  thus,  as  I  mayjay,  before  the 
life  of  the  loadilone,  dr  knowledge  of  the  compafs,  I 
Was  failing  in  a  vail  ocean,  without  other  help  than  the 
pcle-ftar  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  Irench. 
Ilage  among  the  moderns,  &c.” 

“  There  is  a  time  when  fadions,  by  the  vehemence 
of  their  own  fermentation,  ftun  /and  difable  one  ano¬ 
ther.”  Bolinghroke. 

This  fault  of  jumbling  the  figure  and  plain  expref¬ 
fion  into  one  confufed  mafs,  is  not  lefs  common  in 
allegory  than  in  metaphor. 
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Metaphor.  Take  the  following  examples : 

w- — - - — Heu  1  quoties  (idem, 

Mutatofque  Deos  debit,  et  afpera 
„  Nigris  cequora  vends  ( 

Emirabitur  infolens, 

Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea  : 

Qui  Temper  vacuam,  Temper  amabilem 
Sperat,  nefcius  auras 

Fallacis.  Horat.  Carm .  lib.  i.  ode  5. 

Pour  moi  fur  cette  mer,  qu’ici  bas  nous  courons,  ' 
Je  fonge  a  me  pourvoir  d’efquif  et  d’avirons, 

A  regler  me3  defires,  a  prrvenir  1’orage, 

Et  fauver,  s’il  fe  peut,  ma  llaifon  du  naufrage. 

Bcileau ,  epltre  5. 

Lord  Halifax,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  fabulifis  - 
u  'They  (fays  he")  wrote  in  iigns,  and  ipoke  in  para¬ 
bles  :  all  their  fables  carry  a  double  meaning  ;  the  dory 
is  one,  and  entire;  the  characters  the  fame  throughout; 
not  broken  or  changed,  and  always  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  creature  they  introduce.  They  never  tell 
you,  that  the  dog  which  fnapped  at  a  fliadow,  lod  his 
troop  of  horfe  ;  that  would  be  unintelligible.  This  is 
his  (Dry den’s)  new  way  of  telfug  a  dory,  and  con¬ 
founding  the  moral  and  the  fable  together.*7  After 
inftaneing  from  the  hind  and  panther,  he  goes  on  thus: 

«  What  relation  has  the  hind  to  our  Saviour?  01  what 
notion  have  we  of  a  panther’s  Bible  ?  If  you  fay  he 
means  the  church,  how  does  the  church  feed  on  lawns, 
or  range  in  the  fored  ?  Let  it  be  always  a  church,  or 
always  a  cloven-footed  bead  ;  for  we  cannot  bear  his 
fhifting  the  fcene  every  line.” 

A  few  words  more  upon  allegory.  Nothing  gives 
greater  pleafure  than  this  figure,  when  the  representa¬ 
tive  fubje£l:  bears  a  dreng  analogy,  in  all  its  circum- 

I  dances,  to  that  which  is  reprefented  :  but  the  choice  is 

feldom  fo  lucky  ;  the  analogy  being  generally  fo  faint 
and  obfeure,  as  to  puzzle  and  not  pleafe.  An  allegory 
js  dill  more  difficult  in  painting  than  in  poetry  :  the 
former  can  (how  no  refemblance  but  what  appears  to 
the  eye  ;  the  latter  hath  many  other  refources  for  blow¬ 
ing  the  refemblance.  And  therefore,  with  refpect  to 
what  the  Abbe  du  Bos  terms  allegorical  compoji- 
t'lons ,  thefe  may  do  in  poetry  ;  becaufe,  in  writing,  the 
allegory  can  eafily  be  didinguiffied  from  the  hidorical 
part  :  no  per  Ton,  for  example,  midakes  Virgil’s  Fame 
for  a  real  being.  But  fuch  a  mixture  in  a  picture  is  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  becaufe  in  a  pi&ure  the  obje&s  mud  appear 
all  of  the  fame  kind,  wholly  real  or  wholly  emblema¬ 
tical  For  this  reafon,  the  liidory  of  Mary  de  Medicis, 
211  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  painted  by  Rubens,  is 
nnpleafant  by  a  perpetual  jumble  of  real  and  allegori¬ 
cal  perfonages,  which  produce  a  difcordance  of  parts, 
and  an  obffurity  upon  the  whole:  witnefs,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  tabhture  reprefenting  the  arrival  of  Mary  de 
Medicis  at  Marfeilles ;  where,  together  with  the  real 
perfonages,  the  Nereids  and  Tritons  appear  founding 
their  (hells:  fuch  a  mixture  of  ffidion  and  reality  in  the 
fame  group,  is  drangely  abfurd.  The  piclure  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Roxana,  deferibed  by  Lucian,  is  gay  and 
fanciful  ;  but  it  differs,  by  the  allegorical  figures.  It  is 
not  in  the  wit  of  man  to  invent  an  allegorical  repre- 
fentation  deviating  farther  from  any  ffiadow  of  refem¬ 
blance,  than  one  exhibited  by  Louis  XIV.  anno  1664; 
in  which  an  enormous  chariot,  intended  to  represent 
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that  of  the  fun,  is  dragged  along,  furrounded  with  men  Me 
and  women,  representing  the  lour  ages  of  the  world, 
the  celedial  figns,  the  fealons,  the  hours,  See.  a  mon- 
drous  compofition,  and  yet  fcarce  more  abfurd  than 
Guido’s  tablature  of  Aurora. 

In  an  allegory,  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  terms  ought 
to  be  ehofen  that  properly  and  literally  are  applicable 
to  the  reprefentativc  fubjedt  :  nor  ought  any  circum- 
dance  to  be  added  that  n  not  proper  to  the  reprefen- 
tative  fubjeft,  however  judly  it  may  he  applicable  pro¬ 
perly  or  figuratively  to  the  principal.  The  following  al¬ 
legory  is  therefore  faulty  : 

Ferns  et  Cupidq, 

Semper  ardentes  aeuens  figittas 

Cote  cruentd.  Horat.  lib.  ii.  ode  8. 

For  though  blood  may  fugged  the  cruelty  of  love,  it 
is  an  improper  or  immaterial  circumdancc  in  the  re- 
prefentative  fubjedl :  water,  not  blood,  is  proper  for  a 
whetdone. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  head,  which  is,  to  examine 
in  what  circumdances  thefe  figures  are  proper,  in  what 
improper.  This  inquiry  is  not  altogether  fuperfeded 
by  what  is  faid  npon  the  fame  fubjedl  in  the  article 
Comparison  ;  becaufe.  upon  trial,  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  ffiort  metaphor  or  allegory  may  be  proper, 
where  a  fimile,  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  and 
in  its  nature  more  folemn,  would  fcarce  be  reliffied. 

And,  in  the  fird  place,  a  metaphor,  like  a  fimile, 
is  excluded  from  common  converfation,  and  from  the 
defeription  of  ordinary  incidents.  Second,  in  exprefs- 
ing  any  fevere  paffiou  that  totally  occupies  the  mind,, 
metaphor  is  unnatural. 

The  following  example,  of  deep  defpair,  befid’e  the 
highly  figurative  dyle,  has  more  the  air  of  raving  v 
than  of  fenfe  : 

Califia  Is  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father  ? 
Madnefs  !  confufion  !  let  the  dorm  come  on. 

Let  the* tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me, 

Dafii  my  devoted  bark  ;  ye  furges,  break  it  5 
’Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  temped  rifes. 

When  lam  lod,  funk  to  the  bottom  low. 

Peace  ihall  return,  and  all  be  calm  again 

Fair  Pendent ,  aci  5.  - 

The  following  metaphor  is  fweet  and  lively  ;  but  * 
it  fuits  not  the  hery  temper  of  Chamont,  inflamed  with 
paffion  :  parables  are  not  the  language  of  wrath  vent¬ 
ing  itfelf  without  redraint : . 

Chamo  tt.  You  took  her  tip  a  little  tender  flow’r,  . 

Jud  fprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  frod 
Had  nipp’d  ;  and  with  a  careful  loving  hand, 
Tranfphnted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden, 

Where  the  fun  always  (bines  :  there  long  (lie  dourifh’d, 
Grew  fweet  to  fenfe,  and  lovely  to  the  eye  ; 

Till  at  the  lad  a  cruel  fpoiler  came, 

Cropt  this  fair  rofe,  and  rifled  all  its  fweetnefs. 

Then  cad  it  like  a  loathfome  weed  away.  Orph .  a3  4. 

The  following  fpeech,  full  of  imagery,  is  not  natural 
in  grief  and  dejection  of  mind. 

Gonfalevc.  O  my  fon  !  from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  father’s  fondnefs  thefe  ills  arofe. 

For  thee  I’ve  been  ambitious,  bafe,  and  bloody : 

For 
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3vXe*apho*\  For  thee  Pve  plung’d  into  this  Tea  of  fin  ; 

Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand, 

While  t’other  bore  the  Crown  (to  wreathe  thy  brow), 
Whofe  weight  has  funk  me  ere  I  reach’d  the  fhore. 

Mourning  Bride ,  atl  5.  fc.  6. 

There  is  an  enchanting  pi&ure  of  deep  diftrefs  in 
Macbeth,  where  Macduff  is  reprefented  lamenting  his 
wife  and  children,  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  tyrant. 
Stung  to  the  heart  with  the  news,  he  queftions  the 
meffenger  over  and  over:  not  that  he  doubted  the  fa&, 
but  that  his  heart  revolted  again#  fo  cruel  a  misfor¬ 
tune.  After  ftruggling  fome  time  with  his  grief,  he 
turns  from  his  wife  and  children  to  their  fava^e 
butcher;  and  then  gives  vent  to  his  refentment,  but  ftill 
with  manlincfs  and  dignity : 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  But,  gentle  Heav’n! 
Cut  fhort  all  intermiffion  ;  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myfelf ; 

Within  my  fword’s  length  fet  him. — If  lie  ’fcape, 
Then  Heav’n  forgive  him  too.  • 

Metaphorical  expreffion,  indeed,  may  fometimes  be 


ufed  with  grace  where  a  regular  fimile  would  be  in-  Metaphor, 
tolerable  :  but  there  are  fituations  fo  fevere  and  difpi-  — *1 
riting,  as  not  to  admit  even  the  flighted  metaphor. 

It  requires  great  delicacy  of  tafte  to  determine  with 
firmnefs,  whether  the  prefent  cafe  be  of  that  nature  : 
perhaps  it  is ;  yet  who  could  wifh  a  fingle  word  o£ 
this  admirable  feene  altered  ? 

But  metaphorical  language  is  proper  when  a  man 
ftruggles  to  bear  with  dignity  or  decency  a  misfor¬ 
tune  however  great;  the  flruggle  agitates  and  animates 
the  mind : 

IVolfey.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatnefsl 
This  is  the  ftate  of  man  :  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  bloffcms, 

And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  fro  ft,  a  killing  froft, 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely 
His  greatnefs  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  Henry  VIII.  ad  3 -fc.  6 . 

METAPHRAST,  a  tranfiator,  or  perfon  who 
renders  an  author  into  another  form  or  another  lan¬ 
guage,  word  for  word. 
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i  T\ /T^TAPHYS1CS  ^aS  keen  defined,  by  a  writer 
Definition.  IVi-  deeply  read  in  the  ancient  philofophy,  “  The 
fcience  of  the  principles  and  caufes  of  all  things  exift- 
ing.”  This  definition,  we  think,  extremely  proper  2 
and  hence  it  is,  that  mind  or  intelligence,  and  efpeci- 
ally  the  fupreme  intelligence ,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
univerfe  and  of  every  thing  which  it  contains,  is  the 
principal  fubjedl  of  this  fcience  ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
fcience  itfelf  received  its  name.  Ariftotle,  indeed, 
who,  of  all  the  ancient  metaphyficians  wlu>fe  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  was  unqueflionably  the  great- 
eft,  calls  this  fcience  the  first  philosophy,^  as  be¬ 
ing  not  only  fuperior,  but  alfo  prior  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  other  arts  and  fai¬ 
ences,  But,  “  what  is  firft  to  nature,  is  not  firft  to 
man.”  Nature  begins  with  caufes  which  produce  ef¬ 
fects.  Man  begins  with  ejfeds,  and  by  them  afeends 
to  caufes .  Thus  all  human  ftudy  and  inveftigation 
proceed  of  necefiity  in  the  reverfe  of  the  natural  order 
of  things,  from  fenfible  to  intelligible ,  from  body  the^ef- 
feft,  to  mind,  which  is  both  the  firft  and  the  final 
caufe.  Now,  physics  being  the  name  given  by  the 
Stagyrite  to  the  philofophy  of  body,  fome  of  his  in¬ 
terpreters,  from  this  neceffary  courfe  of  human  ftu- 
dies,  called  that  of  mind  metaphysics,  implying  by 
that  term,  not  only  that  its  fuhjeft  is  more  fublime 
and  difficult,  but  alfo  that  the  ftudy  of  it  would  be 
moft  properly  and  fuccefsfully  entered,  upon  after 
that  of  PHYSICS.  To  this  name,  which,  though  it 
has  fometimes  been  treated  with  ridicule,  is  abundantly 
N°2I2. 


fignificant,  the  followers  of  Ariftotle  were  led  by  their 
mafter,  who,  to  the  books  in  which  he  pretends  to 
elevate  the  mind  above  things  corporeal  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  God  and  things  fpiritual,  prefixed  the 
Greek  words  (  a ). 

The  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  has  been  divided,  ac-  .  t  a 
cording  to  the  obje&s  which  it  confiders,  into  fix  prin-  Bivifion  of 
cipal  parts,  which  are  called,  1.  Ontology ;  2.  Co/!«0-[n^o  ciencs 
l°gy  i  3*  Anthropofophy  ;  4.  Pfychology  ;  5.  Pneumatology  ; 
ar\d,  6.  Metaphyfical  theology. 

1.  That  part  of  the  fcience  which  is  named  onto- Ont0fogy  5 
logy ,  inveftigates  and  explains  the  nature  and  effence 
of  all  beings,  as  well  as  the  qualities  and  attributes 
that  effentially  appertain  to  them.  Hence  it  has  been 
faid  that  ontology  ffiould  proceed  in  its  operations 
from  the  moft  fimple  ideas  ;  fuch  as  do  not  admit  of 
any  other  qualities  of  which  they  may  be  compound¬ 
ed.  Thefe  fimple  ideas  are  of  beings  of  ejfence ,  of  fub - 
fiance,  of  mode ,  of  exifience  as  well  with  regard  to  time 
as  place,  of  a  necejjary  caufe  of  unity  ;  the  idea  of  ne- 
gation  ;  the  difference  between  a  being  that  is  fimple  or 
compound ,  necejjary  or  accidental,  finite  ox  infinite ;  the  ideas 
of  ejfiential  and  a  l fir  ad  properties,  fuch  as  of  the  great- 
nefis,  perfection,  and  goodnefis  of  beings,  Sec.  The  bufi- 
nefs  therefore  of  ontology,  is  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  every  kind  of  being  in  its  nature  and  effential 
qualities,  which  diftinguifh  it  from  all  other  beings. 

This  knowledge  being  once  eftabliffied  on  fimple  prin¬ 
ciples,  juft  confequences  may  thence  be  drawn,  aftd 
thofe  things  proved  after  which  the  metaphyfician  en¬ 
quires, 


/ A\  txin  meta  ta  <i>t2ika.  Cujus  inferiptionis  hose  ratio  eft,  quod  in  hoc  opere  ea  tra&antur  quorum 
theona  pofterior  eft  do<ftrina  naturali  faltem  quoad  nos,  qui  a  corporum  cogmtione  rerumque  caducarum  in 
fgbftamiarum  immateiialium  atque  immortalium  contemplationem  provehimun 
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FYiviTions  of  quires,  and  which  is  the  bufintfs  of  his  fcience  to 
the  Science  pr0ve. 

r_ *  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  even  a  clear  knowledge  of 

beings,  and  their  effential  properties,  would  be  Hill  de¬ 
fective  and  ufelefs  to  man,  if  he  did  not  know  how 
to  determine  and  fix  his  ideas  by  proper  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  confequently  to  communicate  his  percep¬ 
tions  to  thofe  whom  he  would  inftruCt,  or  againft 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  difpute.  To  render  our  ideas 
'  therefore  intelligible  to  others,  we  muft  have  deter¬ 

minate  words  or  denominations  for  each  being,  and 
the  qualities  of  each  being  ;  and  ontology  teaches  us 
thofe  terms  which  are  fo  neceffary  to  fix  our  ideas, 
and  to  give  them  the  requifite  perfpicuity  and  preci- 
fion,  that  when  we  endeavour  to  extend  the  fphere 
of  our  knowledge,  we  may  not  wafte  our  time  in  dif- 

4  pates  about  words. 

Cofmology;  2.  Metaphyfics,  having,  in  as  folid  a  manner  aspof- 
fible,  explained  and  eftablifhed  the  principles  above 
mentioned,  continues  its  enquiries  to  the  fecond  part, 
which  is  called  cofmology ,  and  examines  into  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains,  its  eternal 
laws;  of  the  nature  of  matter;  of  motion;  of  the 
nature  of  tangible  bodies,  their  attributes  and  ad¬ 
juncts  ;  and  of  all  that  can  be  known  by  reafoning 
and  experience.  It  is  alfo  in  cofmology  that  the  me¬ 
taphysicians  of  this  fchool  examine  the  Leibnitzian 
fyitem  ;  that  is,  whether  God,  in  creating  the  world, 
mult  neceffarily  have  created  the  belt  world  ;  and  if 
this  world  be  fo  in  faCt.  In  this  manner  they  purfue 
the  argument,  from  confequence  to  confequence,  to  its 
lad  refort,  frequently  with  very  little  advantage  to 
truth  and  fcience. 

5  3.  Anthrcpofophy>  or  the  knowledge  of  man,  forms 
poibphy\  the  third  branch  of  metaphyfics.  It  is  fubdi- 

vided  into  two  part6.  The  firft,  which  confifts  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  belongs  not  to  this  fcience,  but  to  Anatomy  and 
Phyfiology.  The  bufinefs  of  the  metaphylician  is  here 
to  afeertain  the  nature  of  thofe  powers  by  which  all 
the  motions  effential  to  life  are  produced ;  and  to  dif- 
cover,  if  pofiible,  whether  they  be  corporeal  or  fpi- 

6  ritual.  This  inquiry  leads  at  the  fame  time  to 
Pfycholo^y;  4.  Pfychology  ;  which  confifts  in  the  knowledge  of 

the  intelleCIual  foul  in  particular  :  concerning  which, 
the  molt  profound,  the  mod  fubtile,  and  mod  abdraCt 
refearches,  have  beeti  made  that  human  reafon  is  ca¬ 
pable  of ;  and  concerning  the  fubdance  of  which,  in 
fpite  of  all  thefe  efforts,  it  is  yet  extremely  difficult 
to  fupport  any  pofitive  opinion  with  conclufive  or  pro¬ 
bable  arguments. 

7  5.  The  fifth  part  of  metaphyfics  is  called  pneumatology. 
Pneuma-  this  term,  which  has  not  been  long  in  ufe,  meta- 

t00&y>  phyficians  mean  the  knowledge  of  all  fpirits,  angels , 
&c.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  infinite  art  is  necef- 
faryto  give  an  account  of  that,  of  which  nothing  po- 
fitive  can  ever  be  known  in  the  prefent  date  of  human 
rxiftence.  But  the  metaphylician  of  this  fchool  readily 
offers  to  fhow  us,  “  what  is  the  idea  of  a  fpirit ;  the 
effective  exidence  of  a  fpirit  ;  what  are  its  general  qua¬ 
lities  and  properties;  that  there  are  rational  fpirits, 
and  that  thefe  rational  fpirits  have  qualities  that  are 
founded  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God  for  this  is 
in  fo  many  words  what  is  attempted  to  be  taught  in 
pneumatology. 

You  XL  Part  II. 
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6.  Metaphyfical  theology ,  which  Leibnitz  and  fome^lv^lons  °* 
others  call  theodicy ,  is  the  fixth  and  lad  branch  of  the  t*ie  s^Lienc* 
fcience  of  metaphyfics.  It  teaches  us  the  knowledge  g 
of  the  exidence  of  God ;  to  make  the  mod  rational  Metnply- 
fuppofitions  concerning  his  divine  effence,  and  to  form  fical  theo- 
ajudidea  of  his  attributes  and  perfections,  and  to 
demondrate  them  by  abdraCt  reafoning.  Theodicy 
differs  from  natural  theology,  in  as  much  as  this  lad 
borrows,  in  faCt,  from  theodicy  proofs  and  demon- 
drations  to  confirm  the  exidence  of  a  fupreme  Being: 
but  after  having  folidly  eftabliflhed  that  great  truth, 
by  extending  its  confequences  natural  theology  teaches 
us  what  arc  the  relations  and  connections  that  fi.bfid 
between  the  fupreme  Being  and  men,  and  what  are 
the  duties  which  refult  from  thofe  relations.  ^ 

We  have  briefly  mentioned  thefe  divifions  of  the  This  divi- 
fcience,  becaufe  they  were  once  prevalent  in  the  A°n  ufedefs 
fchools.  The  greater  part  of  them,  however,  appears  and  iniPr0- 
to  us  to  be  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  fuch  as  can  ferve^Cr’ 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  perplex  the  mind.  The 
only  beings  of  which  we  know  any  thing  are  mind 
and  body  ;  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  there 
are  any  other  beings  in  the  univerfe.  Of  bodies  in¬ 
deed  there  are  various  kinds,  endowed  with  different 
propet  ties  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  of  minds 
endowed  with  different  powers,  the  variety  may  be 
equally  great.  Our  own  minds  we  know  to  be  uni¬ 
ted  in  one  fyftem  with  bodies  by  which  they  perform 
all  their  operations  ;  and  we  can  demonftrate  that 
there  is  another  Mind,  which  is  independent  of  all  body, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  all  things.  Between  thefe  there 
may  be  numberlefs  orders  of  minds;  but  their  energies 
are  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  therefore  they  can 
never  become  the  objeCts  of  fcience. 

Mind  and  body  therefoie,  i.  e.  the  minds  and  bo¬ 
dies  which  we  know  to  exift,  together  with  their 
powers  and  properties,  effential  and  accidental,  can 
alone  be  the  fubjeCIs  *of  rational  inquiry.  Wc  may 
inquire  into  the  effence  of  mind  and  the  effence  of 
body,  and  endeavour  to  afeertain  in  what  refpeCls  they 
differ.  We  may  examine  the  nature  of  different  bo¬ 
dies,  in  order  to  difeover  whether  all  bodies,  however 
modified,  have  not  fometliingin  common;  and  we  may 
confider  the  properties,  relations,  and  adjunCls  of  bo¬ 
dies,  and  endeavour  to  diftinguifli  thofe  which  are  ac¬ 
cidental  from  fucli  as  appear  to  be  fo  neceffary  that 
without  them  body  itfelf  could  not  exift.  Of  minds 
we  cannot  make  the  fame  comparifon.  In  this  part 
of  the  fcience  we  have  not  fufficient  data  for  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete  induction  :  we  can  only  examine 
the  powers  of  our  own  mind;  and  by  probable  analogy 
make  foine  eftimate  of  the  powers  of  fuperior  minds, 
as  obfervation  will  help  11s  to  guefs  at  the  powers  of 
thofe  which  are  placed  beneath  us  in  the  fcale  of  cx- 
iftence. 

If  this  be  fo,  Cofmology,  as  diftinguiflied  from  On¬ 
tology,  cannot  properly  be  a  branch  of  Metaphyfics. 

For  if  mind  and  body,  with  their  feveral  powers,  pro* 
perties,  and  adjuncts,  compofe  the  univerfe,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  when  we  have  afeertained,  as  well  as  we 
are  able  to  afeertain,  the  effence  of  mind  and  the  ef¬ 
fence  of  body,  together  with  the  powers  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  each,  and  have  traced  them  all  to  the  firit 
caufe,  we  have  done  every  thing  in  the  fcience  of  the 
univerfe,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  which  belongs 
3?  to 
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Divifion?  of  to  the  province  of  the  metaphyfician.  The  particu- 
the  Science  jar  ]awg  Gf  motion  on  the  earth  and  in  the  planetary 

- -  fyftem  belong  to  the  natural  philofopher  and  aftrono- 

mer. 

In  like  manner,  Anthropofophy,  Pfychology,  and 
Fneumatology,  if  they  be  not  words  expreffive  of  di- 
fliridlions  where  there  i3  no  difference,  feem  to  be  at 
lealt  very  needlefsly  disjoined  from  each  other.  Of 
the  nature  of  fpirits  we  can  know  nothing  but  from  con¬ 
templating  the  powers  of  our  own  minds  ;  and  the 
body  of  man  is  in  ihe  province,  not  of  the  metaphy¬ 
fician,  but  of  the  anatomid  and  phyfiologift.  Anthro¬ 
pofophy,  pfychology,  and  pneumatology,  if  they  be 
ufed  to  denote  our  knowledge  of  all  minds  except  the 
Supreme,  are  words  of  the  fame  import ;  foi  of  no  crea¬ 
ted  minds  except  our  own  can  we  acquire  fuch  know¬ 
ledge  as  deferves  the  name  cf  fcience. 

Ontology  has  fometixnes  been  defined  the  fcience  of 
being  in  the  abjlraft ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiries 
it  will  be  feen,  that  being  in  the  abjlrad  is  a  phrafe  with¬ 
out  meaning*  Confidered  as  the  fcience  of  real  beings 
and  their  properties ,  Ontology  is  a  very'  fignificant  word, 
of  the  fame  import  with  Metaphyfics,  comprehending 
in  itfelf  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things 
exiflrng.  Or  if  it  be  thought  proper  to  make  a  di- 
din&ion  between  ontology  and  theology,  the  former 
branch  of  the  fcience  will  teach  the  knowledge  of 
body  and  created  minds,  wliild  it  is  the  province  of 
the  latter  to  demondrate  the  evidence  and  attributes 
of  that  mind  which  is  uncreated. 

Body  and  mind  therefore,  with  their  properties, 
adjnn&s,  and  powers,  comprehend  the  whole  fubje& 
of  the  fcience  of  metaphyfics  :  and  as  we  are  earlier 
acquainted  with  body  than  with  mind,  the  natural  or- 
der  of  conducing  our  inquiries  feems  to  be,  to  begin 
with  the  former,  and  thence- proceed  to  the  latter.  It 
is  however  obvious,  that  if  we  would  purfue  thefe  in¬ 
quiries  with  any  hopes- of  fuccefs,  we  mufi  firft  trace 
human  knowledge  from  its  fource,  afeertain  the  na- 
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occafion  to  ufe.  Their  condtift  is  judicious  and  worthy  Diviflons  of 
of  imitation;  for  the  obje&s  of  metaphyfics  being, iht  s'ientf 
for  the  mod  part,  fuch  as  fall' not'  under  the  cogni- 
fance  of  the  fenfes,  are  liable  to  be  differently  appre¬ 
hended  by  different  men;  if  the  meanings  of  the  words 
by  which  they  are  exploded  be  not  ascertained  with 
the  utmufl  precifion.  We  intend,  however,  to  ufe 
very  few  words  but  in  the  common  ^acceptation  ;  and 
we  therefore  hope,  that  as  terms  of  fcience  are  ex¬ 
plained  under  different  words-  in  the  Dictionary,  to 
which  references  are  made,  we  have  little  or  no  oc* 
cafion  for  fwelling  the  article  by  previous-  defini¬ 
tions.  There  are  indeed  two.  words  which  have  given 
rife  to  much  ufeitfs  deputation,  which  yet  cannot  be 
banifhed  from  fpeeulative  phllofophy,  and  which  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  here  to  define.  The  words 
to  which  we  allude  are  idea  and  notion.  Thefe  are 
very  generally  confidered  as  fynonymouspbut  we  think: 
that  much  loquacity  might  have  been  avoided  by  af- 
figning  to  each  a  determinate  iignification.  We  know 
not  any  philofopher  who  made  much  ufe  of  the  word 
idea  before  Plato  ;  but  with  his  myfterious  doClrine 
concerning  ideas  we  have  here  nothing  to  do  :  our 
prefent  bufinefs  is  to  afeertain  the  preciie  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  to  fee,. 
a3  the  word  notion  is  from  li  nofco,  novi,  notum ,  and-* 

that  from  yiwox.v,  to  know  or  utideifland.  In  the  on* 
ginal  fenfe  of  the  two  words,  therefore,  notion  is  more 
eomprehenfive  than  idea ,  becaufe  we  know  many  things 
which  C2unot  be  feen.  We  have  not  a  doubt,  but. 
that  at  firfl  the  word  idea  was  employed  to  denote 
only  thofe  forms  of  external  objeds  which  men  con¬ 
template  in  their  imaginations,  and  which  are  origi¬ 
nally  received  through,  the  fenfe  of  fight.  Its  fig- 
nification  was  afterwards  extended  to  the.  relids  of 
every  fenfation,  of  touch,  tafte,  found,,  and  fmell,  as< 
well  as  of  fight;  and  at  laft.  it- was  confounded  with 
notion ,  which  denotes  the  mental  appreheniion  of  what¬ 
ever  may  be  known.  In  our  ufe  of  the  word  idea , 


.  ,  .1 _ T «  it  onlv.to  denote  that  appearance  which  alient  ob- 
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Idea  and 
notion  ex¬ 
plained. 


topic  to  be  treated  ought  to  enforce  convidion.  In 
this  view  of  the  fcience,  metaphyfics  appears  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  firft  treating  of  human 
imderjtanding  ;  the  fecond,  of  body  with  its  adjuncts;  and 
the  third,  of  mind  with  its  powers. 

Previous  to  the  entering  upon  fuch  inquiries,  fome 
philofophers  of  great  merit  have  lately  thought  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  expkin  the  terms  which  they  fhould  have 
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it  only,  to  denote  that  appearance  which  abfent  ob¬ 
jects  of  fenfe  make  in  the  memory  or  imagination  (a)  j. 
and  by  the  word  notion  we  /hall  denote  our  apprehenr* 
fion  or  knowledge  of  fpirits,  and  all  fuch  things  as, 
though  they  be  the  obje&s  of  fcience,  cannot  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  external  fenfes.  Having  faid  this,  we 
proceed  to  our  inquiries,  beginning  with,  that  into 
human  underftanding* 


(a)  In  thus  reftri&ing  the  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree. with  the  great  Eng  ilh 

I  exteoerapher. _ “  He  was  particularly  indignant  againft  the  aim  oft  universal  ufc  of  the  word  idea  in  the 

tofeXKr  opinion,  when  it  is  clear  thS  idea  can^only  fignify  fometh.ng  of  which  an 
formed  in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or  image  ot,  a  mountain,  a  tree,  or  a  b"‘ their 
furelv  have  an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument  ox > proportion .  \  et  we  hear  the  (ages  of  t  t  p  ...  . 

idealuyon  the  queftion  under  confideration  ;  and  the  firft  fpeakers  in  parliament  entire  y  coinct  g 

idea,  which  has  been  fo  ably  ftated  by  an  honourable  member  ;  caSid  modern 

and  fraught  with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences  to  a  great  and  free  country.  I  hi.  J 

cent.”  Bofwell's  Life  of  Johnfon.  pART 
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Preliminary  Obfervattons  on  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 
and  Notions* 

ia  rT1HAT  the  mind  of  man  has  no  innate  ideas  or 
No  innate  JL  notions,  but  comes  into  the  world  ignorant  of 
ideas  or  no-every  thing,  is  a  truth  which  fince  the  days  of  Locke 
humaii1 *  S  ^as  ^een  veiT  difputed.  In  the  firft  book  of  his 
mind.  jSflay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  that  acute  philofo- 
pher  has  demotlftrated,  that  the  rudiments  or  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  otir  knowledge  are  communicated  to  us  by 
fenfation  ;  and  he  has  compared  the  mind,  previous  to 
the  operation  of  external  obje&s  upon  the  fenfes,  to  a 
tabula  rafa  or  fheet  of  white  paper.  To  repeat  his  ar¬ 
guments  would  fvvell  the  article  to  no  purpofe.  There 
“is  not  a  man  capable  of  attending  to  his  own  ideas, 
who  can  entertain  a  doubt  in  what  manner  he  received 
‘them.  Without  the  fenfe  of  fight,  we  could  never 
have  known  colours;  nor  found,  without  hearing;  nor 
hardnefs,  foftnefs,  fmoothnefs,  pain,  or  bodily  pleafure, 
without  touch ;  nor  odours,  without  fmell,  Sc e. 

Self-evident  as  thefe  Fads  are,  objections  have  been 
lfarted  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  them;  and  Locke 
has  been  aceufed  of  advancing  principles  fubverfive  of 
all  diftinction  between  truth  and  falfehood,  and  favour¬ 
able  of  courfe  to  univerfal  fcepticifm. — The  firlt 
hook  of  his  EfTay,  which  with  fubmiffion  (fays  Dr 
*EfTa  on  ^eatt:l*e^)  i  think  the  worff,  tends  to  eftabliffi  this 
the  Nature  dangerous  do&rine,  that  the  human  mind,  previous  to 
and  Immuta-  education  and  habit,  is  as  fufceptible  of  one  impreffion 
bility  of  as  of  another  :  a  dodrine  which,  if  trite*  would  go 
near  to  prove  that  truth  and  virtue  are  no  better  than 
human  contrivances;  or  at  leaf!  that  they  have  nothing 
permanent  in  their  nature,  but  may  be  as  changeable 
as  the  inclinations  and  capacities  of  men  ;  and  that 
there  is  no  fnch  thing  as  common  fenfe  in  the  world. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  doctrine  which  Mr  Locke  meant 
to  eftabliffi.”  We  are  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  that  it 
is  not,  that  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  fuch  in¬ 
ferences  could,  by  a  man  of  learning,  genius,  and  can¬ 
dour,  be  drawn  from  any  thing  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Effay  on  the  Human  Underftanding. 

But  the  Doctor  thinks  Mr  Locke’s  “  iimile  of  the 
mind  to  white  paper  one  of  the  mod  unlucky  allufions 
that  could  have  been  chofen;  becaufe  the  human  foul* 
when  it  begins  to  think,  is  not  extended,  nor  of  a 
white  colour,  nor  incapable  of  energy,  nor  wholly 
tinfurmfhed  with  ideas,  nor  as  fufceptible  of  one  im- 
prefiion  or  character  as  of  any  other ;”  and  it  has  been 
t °bferved  by  another  obje&orj*,  that  “  on  a  fheet  of 
author  of  white  paper  you  may  write  that  fugar  is  bitter;  worm* 
Clio.  See  a  w00tJ  fweet;  fire  and  froft  in  every  degree  pleafing 
it  ‘p/e'ef’  an^  ^dlei-able  *  that  compafiion  and  gratitude  are  bafe; 
printed  for  treachery,  falfehood,  and  envy,  noble;  and  that  con- 
y.  Davies,  tempt  is  indifferent  to  us.” 

London,  All  this  is  true;  but  we  apprehend  it  is  not  to  the 

U74-  purpofe.  Mr  Locke  has  no  where  expreffed  himfelf 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  be- 
, .  *3  lieved  the  foul  to  be  extended  or  coloured  ;  or*  when  it 
anfwered.  begins  to  think,  incapable  of  energy,  and  wholly  un- 
furnifhed  with  ideas:  but  he  certainly  did  believe,  that 
it  begins  not  to  think  the  firft  i  rift  ant  of  its  exiftence, 


and  that  it  acquires  all  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  ever 
poffeffed.  We  may  undoubtedly  write  upon  a  piece 
of  white  paper  that  fiigar  is  bitter,  and  that  wormwood 
is  fweet;  but  how  the  capacity  of  paper  to  receive 
the  fymbols  of  falfe  propofitions  ffiould  make  Mr 
Locke’s  comparifon  improper  or  dangerous,  we  can- 
net  comprehend.  Mr  Ufher  indeed  fays,  that  it  is  im¬ 
proper  ori  this  account,  <£  that  no  human  art  or  in- 
duftry  is  able  to  make  thofe  impreffions  upon  the  mind  a 
in  refped  of  them,  the  mind  difeovers  not  a  palfive 
capacity',  blit  refills  them  with  the  force  of  fate.” 
Does  it  indeed?  does  the  mind  rejed  the  idea  of  fugar 
or  of  bitternefs,  of  contempt  or  of  indifference  ?  May 
not  any  man  have  the  idea  of  fugar  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  idea  of  bitternefs,  and  compare  the  one  with 
the  other  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  word  fugar  may 
be  written  befide  the  woid  bitter ,  and  conneded  with 
it  on  the  fame  piece  of  paper?  In  all  this  we  perceive 
nothing  that  is  impoffible  or  even  difficult.  The  mind 
cannot  indeed  be  made  to  feel  that  fugar  has  the  fame 
tafle  with  wormwood;  but  who  ever  thought  that  it 
could  ?  Not  Mr  Locke,  w*e  fhall  be  bold  to  fay ;  nor 
does  h is  iimile  give  the  fmalleft  countenance  to  fuch  an 
abfurdity.  The  author  of  the  Effay  on  the  Human 
Underftanding  underftood  his  fubjedl  too  well  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  either  truth  or  falfehood  could  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  paper,  or  that  paper  is  capable  of  comparing 
ideas.  Paper  is  capable  of  receiving  nothing  but  lines 
or  figures ;  and  it  paffively  receives  whatever  lines  or 
figures  we  may  choofe  to  inferibe  on  it :  yet  if  a  pen 
be  carried  over  it  in  a  circular  direction,  the  figure  im- 
preffed  will  not  be  a  fquare;  jull  as,  to  the  mind  of  one 
eating  fugar,  the  tafle  communicated  is  not  that  of 
wormwood. 

On  a  piece  of  paper  a  circle  may  be  deferibed,  and 
clofe  befide  it  a  fquare  i  in  like  manner  an  agreeable 
fenfation  may  be  communicated  to  the  mind,  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  a  fenfation  that  is  difagreeable. 
Thefe  twro  fenfations,  or  the  ideas  which  they  leave 
behind  them,  may'  be  compared  together;  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  no  art  or  induflry  can  make  them 
appear  iimilar.in  the  mind:  but  is  it  not  equally  true, 
that  no  art  or  induflry  can  make  the  circle  and  the 
fquare  fimilar  on  the  paper  ?  The  paper  is  fufceptible 
of  any  fort  of  plain  figures,  and  the  mind  is  equally 
fufceptible  of  any  fort  of  ideas  or  fenfations;  but  fi¬ 
gures  diffiniilar  cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  neither 
can  difeordant  ideas  be  made  to  agree.  Again,  one 
may  write  upon  paper,  that  u  a  circle  is  a  fquare,” 
and  likewise  that  “  a  circle  is  not  a  fquare and 
both  thefe  propofitions  may  be  Communicated  to  the 
mind  by  the  organs  of  fight  or  of  hearing.  The  paper 
receives  the  words  expreffive  of  the  falfe  as  well  as 
thofe  expreffive  of  the  true  propofition  ;  and  the  mind 
receives  the  ideas  and  relations  fignified  by  the  one  du¬ 
ffer  of  words  as  well  as  thofe  fignified  by  the  other  ? 
but  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  fquare  is  different  from 
that  of  a  circle,  and  on  the  paper  \ht  figure  of  a  fqiuirc 
is  different  from  th t  figure  of  a  circle.  The  great  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  mind  and  the  paper  is,  that  the  fur * 
mer  is  confcious  of  its  ideas,  and  perceives  their  agreement 
or  difagreement ;  whereas  the  paper  is  not  confcioiis  of 
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Origin  of  the  figures  drawn  upon  it,  nor  perceives  any  thing 
Ideus  and  a^oat  them.  But  ft  ill  thofe  figures  are  what  they  are  ; 
^Kitioa?.  tliey  cjtjiei.  agrce  or  difagree  on  the  paper,  as  well  as 
the  ideas  either  agree  or  difagree  in  the  mind.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  rr.ind  to  alter  the  ideas  of  the 
Jquare  and  the  circle,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  paper  to 
alter  the  forms  of  thefe  figures. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  principles  of  Mr  Locke,  and 
the  comparifon  by  which  he  illuftrates  them,  have  no 
more  tendency  to  fubvert  the  difference  between  truth 
and  falfehood,  right  and  wrong,  than  the  paffivenefs  of 
paper  has  to  fubvert  the  difference  between  a  ftra-ight 
line  and  a  crooked,  a  circle  and  a  fquare  :  and  with  a.- 
view  to  eftablifh  the  do&rine  of  innate  ideas  and  in- 
ftin&ive  principles  of  knowledge,  we  might  with  as 
much  propriety  afk,  Whether  it-  be  poffible  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  any  mode  of  manufacture  could  make  paper 
of  fuch  a  nature,  as  that  a  pen  drawn  over  it  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  direction  would  leave  the  figure  of  a  fquare?  as 
that, “Whether  it  be  poflible  to  imagine,  that  any  courfe. 
of  education  could  ever  bringa  rational  creature  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  two  and  two  are  equal  10  three  ?” 

V  t  .  The  mInd  bebrg  thus’  as  we  may  fay,  originally 

nvrd  fr  m  white  paper,  void  of  all  chara&ers,  without  ideas  or 
fenfation  notions  of  any  kind,  the  firft  queftion  which  we  have 
and  reflec-  to  confider  is,  Whence  and  in  what  manner  it  derives 
ti0il*  the  materials  of  all  its  knowledge  ?  To  this  queftion  the 
only  anfwer  which  can  be  given  is,  That  it  derives  them 
from  obfervatron  and  experience ;  from  obfervation ,  either 
employed  upon  external  objedls  of  fenfe,  or  turned  in¬ 
wardly  upon  its  own  operations*  Our  fenfes,  converfarit 
about  particular  external  obje&s,  convey  into  the  mind 
feveral  diftinCl  perceptions;  fuch  as  thofe  of  colour, fi¬ 
gure,  heat,  colii ,  bitternefs,fweetnefs ,  and  all  thofe  things 
which  are  ufually  called  fetifible  qualities.  The  notions, 
ideas,  or  whatever  elfe  they  may  be  called;  which  are 
acquired  in  this  manner,  may  be  called  Jhifible  know¬ 
ledge;  and  the  fource  of  that  knowledge  is  termed 

fenfation .  §  .  . 

rI  he  other  fountain  from  which  experience  furnilhes 
the  underftanding  with  knowledge,  is  that  attention 
which  we  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds  when  employed  about  thofe  ideas 
which,  were  originally  fuggefted  by  objects  of  fenfe. 
Thefe  operations,  when  the  foul  comes  to  reflect  on 
them,  furnifh  us  with  a  fet  of  notions  entirely  different 
from  the  ideas  of  fenfe;  fuch  as  the  notions  of  percep¬ 
tion,  thinking ,  doubting,  believing,,  reafoningy  knowing ,  wil¬ 
ling,  and  all  the  different  energies  and  paffion3  of  our 
own  minds.  Of  thefe  operations  we  are  always  confcious- 
when  we  are  awake:  but  it  requires,  as  fliall  be  fhovvn 
afterwards,  no  inconiiderable  effort  to  fet  them,  as  it 
were,  at  a  diftance,,  to  refteft  on  them  and  confider 
what  they  are;  but  when  we  have  made  this  effort^ 
we  acquire  notions  as  diftin^f,  and  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant,  than  thofe  ideas  which  we  receive  by  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  fenfes.  # 

Senfation  and  refle£lion  then  furnifh  mankind  wvith 
the  firft  materials  of  all  their  knowledge.  The  mind 
feems  not  to  have  ideas  or.  notions  of  any  kind  which 
it  did  not  receive  by  one  of  thefe  ways.  By  means  of 
the  fenfes  it  perceives  external  objecis;  and  by  that 
power  which  it  has  of  turning  its  attention  upon  itfelf, 
it  difeovers  the  nature  and  manner  of  its  own  opera¬ 
tions. 
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Although  the  knowledge  which  acquire  from  re-  pdgin  of 
fiction  be  of  equal  importance,  and  perhaps  of  greater 
certainty  than  that  which  we  receive  through  the  me- 
dium  of  the  fenfes,  it  comes  into  the  mind  at'a  much 
later  period;-  both  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  that  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind  fhouli  operate  without  -materials, 
and  becaufe  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  attend  to  thefe 
operations  even  while  they  are  going  on,  than  to  the 
objects  of  fenfe  which  folicit  our  attention.  It  is  for 
this  reafon  pretty  late  before  children  have  any  no¬ 
tions  whatever  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds; 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  operations  the  bulk  of 
mankind  have  no  clear  or  accurate  notions  during  their 
whole  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  every  human  being 
is  fo  furrounded  with  bodies,  which  perpetually  and 
varioufly  affect  his  fenfes,  that  a  variety  of  ienlible  ideas 
force  an  entrance  even  into  the  minds  of  children.  In 
order  therefore  to  trace  the  procedure  of  the  undtr- 
ftanding,  and  to  afeertain  the  extent  and  limits  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  it  Ihould  feem  that  we  mull  begin  with 
confidering  the  external  fenfes,  that  we  may  difeover 
the  manner  in  which  we  receive  knowledge  by  means  of 
them,  the  obje&s  of  that  knowledge,  and  its  certainty. 

It  is  to  be  obfervea,  however,  that  though  we  confider 
the  mind  as  poffeffed  of  many  powers  or  faculties,  and.' 
inquire  firft  into  the  nature  of  that  faculty  which  wc 
conceive  to  be  firft  exerted,  this  is  done  merely  for  the 
fake  of  proceeding  in  our  fubje£t  with  method  and  per- 
fpicuity.  The  mind  is  one  limple  and.  undivided  be* 
ing  ;  and  in  every  mental  energy  it  is  the  whole  mind, 
and  not  any  part  or  portion  of  it,  that  is  energetic.  On 
this  account,  it  is  impoffible  to  explain  even  the  nature 
of  fenfation  and  perception  to  him  who  knows  not  what 
is  meant  by  will  and  underfunding ;  but  to  every  one 
who  is  acquainted,  with  the  common  import  of  thefe 
words,  and  who  has  read  the  fhort  fyftem  of  Logtc 
inferted  in  this  Work,  we  hope  that  our  theory  of 
perception  will  be  intelligible  and  convincing. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Sensation  and  Perception.. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Senfation. 

The  Supreme  Being,  who  made  us  and  placed  us  ser.fation 
in  this  world,  has  given  us  fuch  powers  of  mind  asbyfivco^ 
he  faw  to-be  fuited  to  our  ftate  and  rank  in  his  creation,  b  • 

He  has  given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  many  objedts 
around  us:  but  that  power  is  limited  in  various  ways; 
and  particularly  in  this,  that  without  the  organs  of  the 
feveral  fenfes  we  perceive  no  external  objeft.  The 
fenfes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  five  in  .number,  and  each 
communicates  its  proper  fenfation.  It  is  by  the  eyes 
alone  that,  we  fee,  by  the  ears,  that  we  hear,  by  the  noie 
that  we  fmell,  and  by  the  tongue  and  palate  that  we 
tafte ;  the  fenfe  of  feeling  or  touchis  fpread  over  the 
whole  body,  for  we  feel  equally  by  our  hands  and  by 
our  feet,  &  c.  To  the  powers  of  perception  by  the  fenfes 
it  is  neceffary  not  only  that  we  have  all  the  organs  enu. 
merated,  but  that  we  have  them  alfo  in  a  found  and  na¬ 
tural  ftate.  There  are  many  diforders  of  the  eye  which- 
caufe  total  blindnefs,  as  well  as  others  which  impair 
without  deftroying  the  power  of  vmon.  1  he  fame 
thin"  is  true  of  the  organs  of  all  the  other  fenfes.  < 

All  this  is  fo  well  known  from  experience,  that  it 
needs  no  proof;  but  it  maybe  worthwhile  to  obferve. 


Man. 
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OfSenfa-  that  it  13  known  from  experience  onlyf.  For  any  thing 
that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  our  Creator  might  have 
t  endowed  us  with  the  power  of  perception  by  a  thoufand 

p.yx'onth /  organs  of  fenfe,  all  different  from  thofe  which  we 
jntelUiual  poffefs  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  himfelf  perceives 
Powers  of  every  thing  more  perfectly  than  we  do  without  bodily 
organs.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  organs  of 
fenfe  aie  different  from  the  being  which  is  fentient. — 

It  is  not  the  eye  which  fees,  nor  the  ear  which  hears; 
thefe  are  only  the  organs  by  which  we  fee  and  hear. 

A  man-  cannot  fee  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  but  by 
means  of  a  telefcope,  nor  hear  a  low  voice  but  by 
means  of  an  ear-trumpet.  Does  he  from  this  conclude, 
that  it  k  the  telefcope  which  fees  thofe  fatellites,^  or 
the  trumpet  which  hears  that  voice  ?  Such  a  concluiion 
would  be  evidently  abfurd.  It  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to 
conclude  that  it  is  the  eye  which  fees,  or  the  ear  which 
hears.  The  telefcope  and  the  trumpet  are  artificial 
organs  of  fight  and  of  hearing,  of  which  the  eye  and 
the  ear  are  natural  organs  ;  but  the  natural  organs  fee 
and  hear  as  little  as  the  artificial. 

utrurrents  That  this  is  tlie  cafe  vvitli  refPe<^  t0  tiie  and  the 
of feiifariun!  eai>  is  fo  obvious,  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never 

been  denied*  But  with  refpeft  to  the  fenfes  of  touch, 
tafte,  and  fmell,  the  truth  at  firff  view  appears  not  fo 
*  Elements  evident.  A  celebrated  writer  has  obferved  *,  that  “  at- 
of  CritLifm.  ter  the  utmoft  efforts,  we  find  it  beyond  our  power  to 
conceive  the  flavour  of  a  rofe  to  exift  in  the  mind. :  we , 
arc  neceffarily  led  to  conceive  that  pleafure  as  exifling 
in  the  noflrils,  along  with  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
rofe  upon  that  organ  (c)  ;  and  the  fame  will  be  the  re- 
fult  of  experiments  with  refpeft  to  every  feeling  of 
tafle,  touch,  and  fmell.  Touch  (he  fays),  affords  the 
moft  fatisfaftory  evidence,  and  philofophy  detedls  the 
delufion.”  To  deleft  this  delnfion  requires,  ihdeed, 
no  great  depth  in  philofophy  ;  for  it  is  lo  far  from  be* 
ing  true  that  we  are  neceffarily  led  otherwife  than  by 
affociation,  of  which  the  laws  ffiall  be  explained  af¬ 
terwards,  to  conceive  the  pleafure  or  pain  of  touch  as 
exifling  at  that  part  of  our  body  upon  Avhich  the  im- 
prefiion  is  made,  that,  as  every  man  muft  have  obfer¬ 
ved,  children  previous  to  experience  cannot  diflinguifh 
the  precife  place  of  their  bodies  which  is  affected  by 
the  touch  of  any  external  objeft.  Nay,  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  upon  trial,  that  if  a  full  grown  man,  with 
all  the  experience  of  age  to  guide  him,  be  pricked 
with  a  pin  on  any  part  of  his  body  which  he  has  fel- 
dom  handled,  and  never  feen,  he  will  not  readily  nor 
at  firft  put  his  finger  upon  the  w-ound,  nor  even  come 
very  near  to  the  wound.  Fhis,  however,  he  would 
certainly  and  infallibly  do  were  the  fenfe  of  touch  ne- 
ceffarily  conceived  as  exifling  at  the  organ.  "1  o  thefe 
©bfervations  objeftions  may  perhaps  be .  made,  which 
we  cannot  flay  to  obviate  ;  but  the  following,  we  think, 
will  admit  of  none.  We  appeal  to  every  man  who  has 
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experienced  that  particular  fenfation  of  touch  which  °f.^cnra" 
Scaliger  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  fixth  fenfe,  whe- 
ther,  whilfl  thofe  fenfations  were  new  to  him,  he  was 
neceffarily  led  to  conceive  them  as  exifling  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  organ.  If  he  was  not,  it  follows  undeniably 
that  the  organs  of  fenfation  are  different  from  the  be- 
ing  which  is  fentient  ;  that  it  is  not  the  eye  which  fees, 
the  ear  which  hears,  the  noflrils  which  fmell,  the 
tongue  which  taftes,  nor  any  part  of  the  body  which 
feels  ;  and  that  it  is  by  experience  that  we  learn  to  af- 
fociate  our  feveral  fenfation 5  with  thofe  organs  upon 
which  the  impreffions  are  made. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  we  receive  no  fenfation 
from  external  objefts,  unkfs  when  fome  impreffion  is 
made  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe,  either  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  application  of  the  object  itfelf,  or  by-fetfie  medium 
which  paffes  between  the  objeft  and  the  organ  f.  Inf  Reid's  Eft 
two  of  our  fenfes,  viz.  touch  and  tafte,  there  mult  b 
an  immediate  application  of  the  objeft  to  the  organ.  psn*e*tf 
In  the  other  three  the  fenfation  is  occafioned  by  the  im-  and 
preffion  of  fome  medium  palling  from  the  objeft  to  the  Hatley* 
organ.  The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the  noflrils 
with  the  breath  are  the  medium  of  fmell ;  the  undulations  ' 
of  the  air  are  the  medium  of  hearing  ;  and  the  rays  of 
light  palling  from  vifiblc  objefts  to  the  eye  are  the  me¬ 
dium  of  light.  Thefe  are  fafts  known  from  experience 
to  hold  univerfally  both  in  men  and  in  brutes.  It  isThe  brai'n 
likewife  a  law  of  our  nature  perfeftly  known  to  alland  nerve* 
who  know  any  thing  of  anatomy,  that  in  order  to  ac-^ceffary 
tual  fenfation  the  impreffions  made  upon  the  external  en  *tl01u 
organs  mull  be  communicated  to  the  nerves,  and  from 
them  to  the  brain.  Firft,  the  objeft,  either  immedi¬ 
ately,  or  by  fome  medium,  makes  an  impreffion  upon 
the  organ  ;  the  organ  ferves  only  as  a  medium,  by 
which  the  impreffion  is  communicated  to  the  nerves  ; 
and  the  nerves  ferve  as  a  medium  to  carry  it  on  to  the 
brain.  Here  the  corporeal  part  ends  ;  at  lead  we  can 
trace  it  no  farther.  The  reft  is  all  intelleftual. 

The  proof  of  thefe  impreffions  upon  the  nerves  and 
brain  in  fenfation  is  this,  that  from  many  obfervations. 
and  experiments  it  is  found,  that,  when  the  organ  of 
any  fenfe  is  perfeftly  found,  and  has  the  impreffion 
made  upon  it  by  the  objeft  ever  fo  ftrongly,  yet  if  the 
nerve  which  ferves  that  organ  be  cut  or  tied  hard, 
there  is  no  fenfation  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  difor- 
ders  in  the  brain  deprive  us  of  fenfation,  while  both 
the  organ  and  its  nerve  are  found. 

There  is  fufficient  reafon,  therefore,  to  conclude,  ?rccJ 
that  m  fenfation  the  object  produces  fome  change  in  niture  n 
the  organ  ;  that  from  the  organ  the  change  proceeds  fenfation. 
to  the  nerve,  and  from  the  nerve  to  the  brain.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  have  pofitive  fenfations  from  negative  ob* 
jefts,  or  mere  non-entities,,  fuch  as  clarknefs ,  blachiefsy 
and  vacuity.  For,  fenfation  refulting  from  changes  in 
the  brain,  whatever  produces  any  change  niuit  of 

6  courfe 


(c)  Another  eminent  writer  thinks  on  this  fabj eft  very  differently,  and  in  our  opinion  much  more  juftly. — - 
a  Suppofe  (fays  Dr  Reid)  a  perfon  who  never  had  this  fenfe  (viz.  fmell )  before,  to  receive  it  all  at  once,  and; 
to  fmell  a.  rofe  ;  can  he  perceive  any  fimilitude  or  agreement  between  the  fmell  and  the  rofe?  or  indeed  between 
it  and  any  other  objeft  whatever?  Certainly  he  cannot.  He  find*s  himfelf  affefted  in  a  new  way,  he  knows 
not  why,  or  from  what  caufe.  He  is  confcious  that  he  is  not  the  caufe  of  it  himfelf ;  but  he  cannot  from  the 
nature  of  the  tiling  determine  whether  it  be  caufed  by  body  or  fpirit ;  by  fomething  near,  or  by  fomething  afc. 
a  diftance.  He  cannot  give  it  a  place  any  more  than  he  can  give  a  place  to  melancholy  or  joy  ;  nor  can  he  cot> 
teive  it  to  have  any  exilic  nee  but  when  it  is  fmelledd,  Inquiry  into  the  .Human  i\Lnci}  ch,  7.  left.  z. 
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Of  Scnfa-  courfe  occafion  a  new  fenfation  ;  biut  it  is  obvious, 
tK)I1,  that  the  mere  abfeuce  of  any  impreffion,  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  objedl  which  produced  it,  mull  as  necef- 
farily  caufe  a  change  in  the  organ,  nerves,  and  brain, 
-as  the  prefence  of  a  new  impreffion  from  a  new  objedl. 
To  tliele  changes,  or  that  which  immediately  produces 
them,  we  give  the  name  of  imprejftons  ;  becaufe  we 
know  not  how,  in  a  general  manner,  to  exprefs  more 
properly  any  change  produced  by  an  external  caufe, 
without  fpecifying  the  nature  of  that  caufe.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  preffure,  or  attraction,  or  repuliion,  or  vi¬ 
bration,  or  fomething  unknown,  for  which  we  have 
no  name,  {till  it  may  be  called  an  impreffion. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  perhaps  the  firil  who  fuppo- 
fed  that  the  rays  of  light  failing  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica  retina  ;  and  that 
thofe  vibrations  being  propagated  along  the  folid  fibres 
of  the  optic  uerves  into  the  brain,  caufe  the  a&ual 
fenfation  df  feeing.  This  hypothefis  was  adopted  by 
Dr  Hartley,  applied  to  the  other  fenfes,  and  fhown  to 
be  at  leaft  as  probable  as  any  which  lias  yet  been  in¬ 
vented  to  account  for  the  perception  of  external  ob¬ 
jects  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  experience  informs  us,  that  whatever  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  imprefiimis  and  changes  which  are  made 
by  external  objedls  upon  the  fenTes,  nerves,  and  brain, 
we  have  without  them  no  atlual  fenfation,  and  of 
courfe  perceive  nothing  ab  extra .  Hence  it  has  been 
a?  .  fuppofed,  that  the  mind  is  wholly  pa  Hive  in  fenfation* 
the  mind00  an<^  that  fetation  18  necefj’arily  produced  by  thofe  im- 
is  partly  prefiions.  But  this  we  believe  to  be  a  milkke.  Every 

'S&ive.  man  who  has  been  attentive  to  his  own  thoughts  and 

actions,  mull  know  in  (lances  of  imprefiions  having 
been  ctrtainly  made  upon  his  organs  of  fenle  without 
producing  any  fenfation,  or  fuggefting  to  his  mind  the 
perception  of  the  particular  objedls  by  which  ihe  hn- 
preffiens  were  caufed.  He  whofe  mind  is  intenfely  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  particular  purfuit,  may  have  his  eyes 
open  upon  an  objedl  which  he  does  not’ fee  ;  or  he  may 
not  hear  the  found  of  a  clock  flriking  within  two 
yards  of  him :  Nay,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
there  is  hardly  one  reader  of  this  article  to  whom  fuch 
abfences  of  fenfation  have  not  often  occurred.  Now* 
as  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  one^cafe 
the  undulations  of  the  air,  caufed  by  the  linking  of 
the  clock,  did  not  reach  his  cars,  or  that  in  the  other 
the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from  the  objedl,  did  not 
fall  upon  his  eyes,  which  were  open  to  receive  them ; 
the  only  reafon  which  can  he  afligned  for  his  not  having, 
in  thefe  inllances,  had  audible  and  viiible  fenfations, 
is,  that  his  mind  was  fo  engaged  in  fomething  elfe  as 
not  to  pay  to  the  vibrations  in  his  brain  that  attention, 
if  we  may  fo  lay,  without  which  imprefiions  ab  extra  can 
produce  no  fenfation.  There  are,  indeed,  fome  impref- 
fions  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  fo  violent  and  fo  hidden,  as 
to  force  themfelves  upon  the  mind  however  employed. 
Such  are  thofe  made  on  the  ear  by  thunder,  and  on 
the  eye  by  llrong  light.  In  thefe  cafes,  fenfation  is 
involuntary  and  unavoidable  ;  whence  we  conclude, 
not  that  in .fiich  inflances  the  mind  is  paffive  or  delli- 
tute  of  energy,  but  that  by  the  violent  agitation 
given  to  the  brain,  it  id  routed  from  its  reverie,  and 
compelled  to  give  attention.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  in  fenfation  the  mind  exerts  fome  kind  of  energy; 
■for  in  iiorhiog  but  in  the  ientieilt  being  itfel^  can  wc 


feek  for  the  caufe  why,  when  all  external  cirnimftan-  Of  Per  cup* 
ces  are  the  fame,  organ ical  imprefiions  fometimes  pro-  tl0n- 
duce  fenfations  and  fometimes  not ;  and  that  caufe  can  *  ,J  ! 
only  be  the  energy  of  the  mind  :  what  kind  of  energy, 
we  pretend  not  to  fay. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Perception  by  the  Senfes. 

How  the  corTefpondence  is  carried  on  between  the  tn 

thinking  principle  within  us  and  tlie  material  world  account  for 
without  us,  has  always,  as  Dr  Reid  obferves,  been  the  percept 
found  a  very  difficult  problem  to  thofe  philofophers  fci°n 
Vvho  coufider  themfelves  as  obliged  to  account  for0  ** 
every  phenomenon  in  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pro¬ 
blem  of  which  we  expedt  not  to  fee  a  complete  folu- 
tion.  A  few  Heps  beyond  the  vulgar  we  may  certainly 
go ;  but  the  nature  of  that  connection  by  which  the 
mind  and  body  are  united,  will  probably  remain  for 
•ever  unknown.  One  queition,  however,  which  has 
employed  much  of  the  attention  of  philofophers,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  appears  to  be  not  wholly  unan- 
fvverable.  It  is,  Whether  by  means  of  our  fenfes  we 
.perceive  external  objects  mediately  or  immediately  ;  6 r 
in  other  words.  Whether  fenfation  and  perception  be 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  or  two  things  fucceeding 
each  other?  On  this  fubje£l*  till  of  late,  there  appears 
to  have  been  in  tire  main  a  great  uniformity  in  thefen- 
timents  of  philofophers,  notwithilandiqg  their  varia¬ 
tions  refpedting  .particular  points.  Of  fome  of  the 
moil  eminent  of  them,  we  fha.ll  give  the  opinions  as 
we  find  them  collected  by  one  *  who  is  well  acquaint-  *  Dr  Rei Jin 
ed  with  their  writings,  who  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  *ds  EJfay3 
ellimate  their  refpedtive  merits,  and  who  cannot  be  fjjpl^cc~s 
fufpedled  of  partiality  to  that  theory,  which  we  feel Man. 
ourfelves  compelled  to  adopt.  ^ 

*aPlato  illuftrates  our  manner  df  perceiving  ex  ter-  rhe  hyp0. 
nal  objedls  thus  :  'He  fuppofes  &  dark  fubterraneous  thefi  of 
cave,  in  which  men  lie  bound  in  fueh  a  manner  as  that  ^lato  \ 
they  can  direct  their-eyes  only  to  one  part  of  the  cave. 

Far  behind  there  is  a  light,  of  which  fome  rays  come 
over  a  wail  to  that. part  of  the  -cave  which  is  before  the 
eyes  of  our.pnfoiters.  A  number  of  men  varioufly  em¬ 
ployed  pafs  between  them  and  the  light,  whofe  fhadows 
are  feen  by  the  prifoners,but  not  theirperfons themfelves. 

In  this  manner  did  that  philofopher  conceive,  that 
by  otir  fenfes  we  perceive  not  things  themfelves,  but 
only  the  fliadovvs  of  things  ;  and  he  Teems  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  his  notions  oh  this  fubje<Sl  from  the  difciples  of 
Pythagol-as. 

“  If  we  make  due  allowance  for  Plato’s  allegorical 
genius,  his  fentiments  with  refpeft  to  fenfation  anil  ftotjc ; 
perception  correipond  very  well  with  thofe  of  the  Pe¬ 
ripatetics.  Ariftotle,  the  founder  of  that  fchool,  feems 
to  have  thought,  that  the  foul  confiils  of  two  or  three 
parts,  or  rather  that  we  have  three  fouls-— the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  and  the  rational.  The  animal  foul,  he  held 
to  be  a  certain  form  of  the  body,  which  is  inseparable 
from  it,  and  perifhes  at  death.  To  this  foul  the  fenfes 
belong :  and  he  defines  a  fenfe  to  be  that  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  the  fenfible  forms,  or  fpecies  of  ob- 
jedls,  without  arty  of  the  matter  of  them  ;  as  wax  re¬ 
ceives  the  form  of  the  fe^l  without  any  of  its  matter. 

Of  this  do&rine  it  fee  ms  to  be  a  neceffary  confluence, 
that  bodies  are  confiantlv  fending  forth, in  all  directions, 
as  many  different  kinds  of  forms  without  matter  as  they 
have  different  fenfible  qualities.  This  was  according- 
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Of' Per  cep-  )y  maintained  by  the  followers  of  Ariflotle,  though  not, 
uoni  as  far  as  we  know,  taught  by  himfelf.  They  difpu- 
ted  concerning  the  nature  of  thefc  forms  or  fpecies, 
whether  they  were  ical  beings  or  nonentities :  but  of 
matter  and  form  we  fhaU  have  occafion  to  fpeak  after¬ 
wards. 

OF  De-i  “  After  Ariilotle  had  kept  pofTefiion  of  the  fchools 

Cartes- ;  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years,  his  authority,  which 
liad  often  fupplied  the  place  of  argument,  was  cal¬ 
led  in  queftion  by  Lord  Bacon  and  others.  Des  Car¬ 
tes,  however,  was  the  firil  pliilofopher  who,  convin¬ 
ced  of  the  defe£ls  of  the  prevailing  fyftem,  attempted 
to  form  another  entirely  new  :  but  on  the  nature  of 
perception  by  means  of  the  fenfes  he  differs  little  or 
nothing  from  thofe  who  had  preceded  him  in  that  de¬ 
partment  of  fcience.  He  denies,  indeed,  and  refutes 
by  folid  reafoning,  the  do&rine  which  maintains  that 
images,  fpecies,  or  forms  of  external  objects,  come  from 
the  obje&s  themfelves,  and  enter  into  the  mind  by  the 
avenues  of  the  fenfes.  But  he  takes  it  for  granted,  as 
all  the  old  philofophers  had  done,  that  what  we  im¬ 
mediately  perceive  mull  be  either  in  the  mind  itfeif, 
or  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately  pre- 
fent.  The  imprclTions  made  upon  our  organs,  nerves, 
and  brain,  can  be  nothing,  according  to  his  phiiofo- 
phy,  but  various  modifications  of  extenfion,  figure, 
and  motion.  There  can  be  nothing  in  the  brain  like 
found  or  colour,  tafie  or  fmell ,  heat  or  cold.  Thefe  are 
fenfations  in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the 
union  of  the  foul  and  body,  are  raifed  on  occafion 
of  certain  traces  in  the  brain  ;  and  although  he  fome- 
times  gives  the  name  of  ideas  to  thefe  traces,  he  does 
not  think  it  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  perfe&ly  like 
the  things  which  they  reprefent,  any  more  than  that 
words  and  figns  fhould  refemble  the  things  which  they 
fignify. 

“  According  to  this  fyftem  it  would  appear,  that 
we  perceive  not  external  objedts  diredly  by  means  of 
our  fenfes  ;  but  that'  thefe  objedts,  operating  either  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and 
they  again  upon  our  nerves  and  brain,  excite  in  the 
mind  certain  fenfations;  whence  we  infer  the  exiftence 
of  external  objedts  from  our  fenfations  of  which  they 
are  the  caufe..  Perception  of  external  objedfs,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  is  not  one  fimple  ori¬ 
ginal  a&  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  refolved  into  apro- 
cefs  of  reafoning  from  effeds  to  caufes.” 

Of  Male-  The  dodlrines  of  Malebranche,  Locke,  and  Hartley, 

branch^ ;  refpedting  perception,  differ  not  effentially  from  that 
of  Des  Cartes.  Malebranche,  indeed,  fuppofes,  that 
external  oBjeds  are  not  themfelves  the  caufes  of  per¬ 
ception;  but  that  the  Deity,  being  always  prefent  to 
our  minds  more  intimately  than  any  other  being,  does, 
upon  occafion  of  the  impreftions  made  upon  our  or¬ 
gans  of  fenfe,  difeover  to  us,  as  far  as  he  thinks  pro¬ 
per,  and  according  to  fixed  laws,  his  own  ideas  of  the 
objedt  :  and  thus,  according  to  him,  we  fee.  all  things 
in  God,  or  in  the  divine  ideas.  He  agrees,  however, 
with  Des  Cartes  and  the  ancient  philofophers,  in  con¬ 
sidering  it  as  a  truth  which  it  is  impolfible  to  que- 
iiion,  that  we  perceive  not  the  objedts  without  us,  the 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  &c.  becaufe  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  foul  fallies  out  of  the  body,  and  takes  a  walk,  as  it 
were,  through  the  heavens  to  contemplate  thefe  ob¬ 
jedts.  She  fees  them  nov  therefore  by  thenifelves  j 
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and  the  immediate  objedt  of  the  mind,  when  it  fees  Of  Pcrcep* 
the  fun,  is  not  the  fun  itielf,  but  fomething  which  is  t*on* 
intimately  united  to  the  mind,  and  is  that  which  lie  v 
calls  an  idea. 

Locke  fpeaking  of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge.  Of  Locke, 
fays  :  u  Ii  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  imme¬ 
diately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has 
of  them.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  according  to 
him,  is  real  only  fo  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  be¬ 
tween  our  ideas  and  the  things  which  they  repreLnt.” 

The  manner  of  our  perceiving  external  objedh  he  il- 
lullrates  by  the  following  fimilitude  :  “  Methinks  the 
underfianding  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet  wholly  fhut 
from  light,  with  only  f  me  little  opening  left,  to  let 
in  external  vilible  refemblances  or  ideas  of  things  with¬ 
out.  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  fuch°a  dark 
room  but  flay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly  as  to  be 
found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much  refemble  the 
underfianding  of  a  man  in  reference  to  all  objedfs  of 
fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them  He  has  clfewhere  f  *  Efiy*n 
defined  an  idea  thus  :  “  Whatfoever  the  mind  perceives^j^^ 
in  itfeif,  or  is  the  immediate  objc&  of  perception,  wiT 
thought,  or  underfianding,  that  I  call  an  idea ;  and  <hap.u. 
the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call  t Book 
quality  of  the  fubjedl  wherem  the  power  is.”  He  like-chap‘  S* 
wife,  thinks  it  “  eafy  to  draw  this  obfervation,  that 
the  ideas  of  what  he  calls  primary  qualities  of  bodies, 
viz.  extenfion,  foiidity,  figure,  and  mobility.  See.  are  re- 
ftmblances  of  thefe  qualities  as  they  really  exiit  in  the 
body  themfelves.” 

This  unguarded  expreflion,  which  affirms  that  ideas 
in  the  mind  are  the  refemblances  of  external  things,  has 
brought  upon  Mr  Locke  much  undeferved  ridicule. 

That  on  this  and  other  occafions  he  ufes  the  word  idea 
with  too  great  latitude,,  and  that  lie  often  confounds 
ideas  with  fenfations,  and  even  with  the  caufes  of  fen- 
fation,  mufl  be  admitted  by  his  warmefl  admirers  :  bat 
we  believe,  that  by  an  attentive  reader,  who  perufes 
his  whole  work,  and  compares  fuch  paffages  as  are  ob- 
fcnre  with  thofe  which  are  clearer,  his.  meaning  may 
always  be  difeovered,  and  with  refpedt  to  fenfation  and 
perception  will  generally  be  found  juft.  That  by  call¬ 
ing  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  refemblances  of  the 
qualities  themfelves,  he  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
bodies  in  all  poffible  ftates  imprefs  the  fenfes,  nerves,, 
and  brain,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  in  the  mind 
certain  fenfations  between  which  and  thofe  impref- 
fions  there  is  an  infeparable,  though  unknown,  connec¬ 
tion,  is  evident  from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the - 
manner  of  perception.  “  Our  fenfes  (fays  he),  con-- 
verfant  about  particular  fenfible  objedts,  do  con¬ 
vey  into  the  mind  feveral  diftindt  perceptions  of  things, 
according  to  thofe  various  ways  in  which  thefe  ob¬ 
jedts  affedt  them  :  and  thus  we  come  by  thofe  ideas 
we  have  of  yellow,  white,,  heat,  cold,  f oft,  hard,  bitter , 
fweet,  and  all  thofe  which  we  call  fenfible  qualities  ; 
which  when  I  fay  the  fenfes  convey  into  the  mind, 

I  mean,  they  from  external  objects  *  convey  into  the 
mind  what  produces  thofe  perceptions.”  And  as  bo¬ 
dies  can  adt  only  by  impulfe,  lie  adds,  that  «  thofe  per. 
ceptions  can  be  produced  only  by  an  impreflion  made 
upon  the  fenfes,  and  fome  motion  thence  continued  bv 
our  nerves  to  the  brain  or  feat  of  perception.” 

Dr  Hartley  was  the  pupil  of  Locke  and  Newton  JorHar tie? 
and  has,  in  a  more  fatisfadfory  manner  than  all  who  U 

had- 


tion. 
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Of  Pcrccp-  had  preceded  or 'have  fince  followed  him,  explained  fed  on  the  fenfonum. 
the  material  part  of  the  procefs  of  perception.  His 
principles  we  fliall  have  occafion,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  article,  to  develope  pretty  fully.  For  our  pre- 
fent  purpofc  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  all  his  obser¬ 
vations  and  arguments  evidently  fuppofe,  that  nothing 
diftant  from  the  mind  can  be  perceived  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  ad  of  fenfation  ;  but  that  the  apparently  imme¬ 
diate  perception  of  external  objects  is  an  initance  of 
early  and  deep-rooted  aflociation. 

Instil  is  fentiment  Mr  Hume  agrees  with  his  prede- 
ceffors  ;  but  he  obfeures  his  philo fophy,  and  mifieads 
his  reader,  by  confounding  fenfations  with  the  impref- 
fions  from  which  they  proceed.  “  Every  one  (fays 
he  *  )  will  allow,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  when  a  man 
feels  the  pain  of  exceffive  heat,  or  the  pleafure  of  mo¬ 
derate  warnfth,  and  when  he  afterwards  recals  to  his  me¬ 
mory  this  fenfation  or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagination.” 

The  lefs  forcible  and  lively  of  thefe  perceptions  he 
with  great  propriety  calls  ideas  ;  but  it  is  either  thiough 
wilful  perverfenefs,  or  confufion  of  intellect,  that  he 
choofes  to  call  the  others  imprefions .  Senfation  and 
perception  are  caufed  by  imprefions ;  but  they  are 
no  more  imprefiions  themfelves,  than  the  pain  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  flroke  of  a  bludgeon  is  the  ftroke 
itfelf,  or  the  bludgeon  with  which  it  was  (truck.  l>ut 
more  of  this  afterwards. 

A„„-ment  Thus  far,  then,  that  we  perceive  not  external  ob- 
^hUofo-  leas  direSly,  but  infer  their  exigence  from  certain 
phers,  and  fenfations  excited  in, our  minds  by  the  operation  ot 
the  reafon  tjiefe  0bje&s  npon  our  fenfes ,  nerves ,  and  brain ,  leems 
K*  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  every  philosopher  from 
t  See  Mo -  pythagoras  t  to  Mr  Hume.  For  an  opinion  fo  uni- 
Heim's  edi.  verfi  and  at  tiie  fame  time  fo  contrary  to  the  perfua- 
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'!ZriCs1n  cogent  reafon  mull  have 

trllcihalSy  been  affigned.  That  reafon  has  been  given  by  many 
pern,  where  philofophers,  hut  by  none  with  greater  perfpicuity 
the  opinions  the  late  Dr  Porterfield  in  his  eiTay  concerning  the 

Mophirs 'of  motion  of  the  eyes.  “  How  body  ^  upon  mind, 
antiquity  or  mind  upon  body  (fays  he),  1  know  n  » 

are  more  j  am  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  adt,  or  be  attecl 

npon,  where  it  is  not:  and  therefore,  our  mind  can 
than  min,  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper  modifica- 
otlier  work  pious,  and  the  various  ftates  of  the  fenfonum  to  which 
with  which  jt  jg  prefent.  So  that  it  is  not  the  external  fun  and 
moon,  which  arc  in  the  heavens,  that  our  mind  per¬ 
ceives,  but  only  their  image  or  reprefentation  imprei- 
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sou  v..  .....  ......... .  How  the  foul  of  a  feeing  man  °f 

fees  thofe  images,  or  how  it  receives  thofe  ideas  from  tl0“'_  __ , 
fucli  agitations  in  the  fenforium,  1  know  not  ;  but 
1  am  fure  it  can  never  perceive  the  external  bodies 
themfelves  to  which  it  is  not  prefent.” 

This  reafoning  appears  to  have  force;  and,  per- Df  RLd 
haps,  the  unanimous  agreement  of  thinking  men  in  all  Offers  from 
a^es  has  ft, 'll  greater  force  :  yet  the  doftrine  which  h.s  prede- 
prevailed  fo  long,  and  which  to  Locke  appeared  fo  «ffors,  and 
evident  as  to  need  no  proof,  has  been  lately  called  in 
queftion  by  fome  eminent  philofophers  of  our  own 
country  ;  who,  though  they  allow  that  we  cannot  per. 
ceive  external  objedts  but  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  yet 
affirm  that  they  are  the  objeas  themfelves  which  we 
perceive  direaly  ;  and  that  in  perception  there  is  no 
aflbeiation  which  can  be  refolved  into  a  procefs  °f  rea¬ 
foning  from  fenfations  the  eftedts,  to  external  objedts 
the  caufes.  Dr  Reid,  who  was  perhaps  the  firft,  and 
is  unqueftionably  the  ableit  of  this  clafs  of  philofophers, 
has  expreffed  himfelf  omfthe  fubjeft  as  follows. 

if  we  attend  to  the  act  of  our  mind  which  we  Combats 
call  the  perception  of  an  external  object  of  fenfe,  we  tjie;r  argu, 
(hall  find  in  it  thefe  three  things:  firjl,  Some  eoncep- meats, 
tion  or  notion  of  the  objed  perceived.  Secondly,  A 
ftrong  and  irrefiftible  conviaion  and  belief  of  its  pre¬ 
fent  exiftence.  And,  thirdly.  That  this  conv,a,on 
and  belief  are  immediate,  and  not  the  effea  of  reafon- 
;ncr  +  ”  To  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  propofitions,  }  Eff.y,  c„ 
we  are  perfuaded  that  Des  Cartes  and  Locke  »vo„  d^^ 
readily  have  aflented  ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  t.iey  Ef_ 

would  have  denied  the  third,  had  the  author  allowed  fayII>ch>J< 
that  this  ftrong  and  irrefiftible  conviaion  is  the  con- 
fea uence  of  an  early  and  deep-rooted  affociation  re- 
folvable  into  a  procefs  of  reafoning.  This,  however, 
the  learned  profefior  does  not  allow  ;  for  he  repeated¬ 
ly  affirms,  that  it  is  inftinaive  and  original,  and  that 
“  the  conftitution  of  our  power  of  perception  deter¬ 
mines  us  to  hold  the  exiftence  of  what  we  diitinttly 
perceive  as  a  firft  principle,  from  which  other  truths 
may  be  deduced,  but  it  is  deduced  from  none. 

With  this-view  of  the  matter,  he  could  with  no  pro¬ 
priety  attempt  to  fupport  his  own  opinion  by  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  to  the  realonmgs  of  Dr  Porterfield  and 
others  in  defence  of  the  Cartcfian  theory,  lie  replies 
in  the  following  words  :  “  That  nothing  can  a£t  im¬ 
mediately  where  it  is  not,  I  think  muft  be  admit¬ 
ted  (d)  ;  for  I  agree  with  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  that 
power  without  fubftance  is  inconceivable.  It  is  a 
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upon  the  mind,  is  a  propofition  (fays.  Lord  Karnes)  wic  un^  ery1,an  may  without  fcruple  rely  upon 

t.ively  certain  :  And,  therefore,  till  the  propofition  be  danonlhated,  every  ^  J  ^  have 

the  conviftion  of  his  fenfes,  that  he  hears  and  fees  thi  g  combating-,  have  no  where  called  m 

known,  that  Locke  and  Berkeley,  the  two  philofophers  w  tt|  l  0,.ganS  are  themfelves 

aueftion  the  conviaion  of  their  fenfes.  They  do  not,  indeed,  admit,  that  he  extern  K  ^  ^ 

percipient,  or  that  by  means  of  them  ^ie :  mind  can  imme  taUy  knowkdgc  0Jf  external  exiftence.  And 

where  denied,  that  through  the  medium  of  them  the  mind  co  ^  rception  they  experience  aftion  or  the 
the  reafons  which  they  affign  for  this  twofold  opinion  ,  1  tr^hj  that  nothing  can  aa  where  it  is 

effeas  of  aaion,  which  is  not  their  own  ;  andthat  1  aft  but  where  it  is,  is  there  any  thing 

not  prefent.  “  But  admitting  (fays  Ins  Lor  .  p)  jfdiftance  by  intermediate  means?  This  holds 

more  fimple  or  more  common,  than  the  ading  upon  J  j  w;th  refpea  to  the  other  fenfes  like- 

“T  -! 

wile  ;  but  it  is 
days  prefumed 
can  be  more  ev 
Elements  of  Criticifm 
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Of  P creep*  confequence  of  this,  that  nothing  can  be  afted  uppn 
immediately  where  the  agent  is  not  prefent :  let  this, 
~ v'"”nj  therefore,  be  granted.  To  make  the  reafoning  con- 
clufive,  it  is  farther  neceffary,  that  when  we  perceive 
objefts,  either  they  aft  upon  us,  or  we  aft  upon  them. 
This  does  not  appear  felf-evident,  nor  have  I  ever  met 
*  EJfays  <>n  with  any  proof  of  it  J.” 

the  Intellec-  Of  profundity  of  Dr  Reid’s  underftanding,  we 
M°tnV£1S  have  the  mod  firm  conviftion  ;  nor  is  there  any  meta- 
Effay  ii.  phyfician,  ancient  or  modern,  from  whom  we  differ 
chap.  14.  with  greater  reluftance  :  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
this  a  very  rafh  affertion,  as  his  own  works  appear 
to  us  to  afford  complete  proof,  that,  in  perception, 
the  mind  both  afts  and  is  afted  upon.  Let  us  attend 
however  to  the  reafons  which,  on  this  occafion,  in¬ 
duce  him  to  think  that  in  perception  there  is  no  ac¬ 
tion  either  of  the  objeft  on  the  mind  or  of  the  mind 
on  the  objeft. 

“  When  we  fay,  that  one  being  afts  upon  another, 
we  mean,  that  fome  power  or  force  is  exerted  by  the 
agent,  which  produces,  or  has  a  tendency  to  produce, 
a  change  in  the  thing  afted  upon.  If  this  be  the 
meaning  of  the  phrafe,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  reafon  for  afferting,  that  in  perception,  ei¬ 
ther  the  objeft  afts  upon  the  mind  or  the  mind  upon 
the  objeft.  An  objeft,  in  being  perceived,  does  not 
aft  at  all.  I  perceive  the  walls  of  the  room  where 
I  fit ;  but  they  are  perfeftly  inaftive,  and  therefore 
aft  not  upon  the  mind.  To  be  perceived,  is  what  lo¬ 
gicians  call  an  external  denomination,  which  implies 
neither  aftion  nor  quality  in  the  objeft  percei- 
a  ved” 

We 'Think  This  lafl  fentence  we  pretend  not  to  underfland. 
unfuccefs-  Sub  fiance  without  qualities  is  to  us  inconceivable,  and 
fully;  and  certainly  is  no  objeft  of  perception  ;  for  Dr  Reid 
himfelf  has  told  us,  and  told  us  truly,  that  “  the  ob- 
jefts  of  perception  are  the  various  qualities  of  bodies.” 
That  an  objeft  in  being  perceived  does  not  aft  at  all, 
is  direftly  contrary  to  what  the  ingenious  author  has 
taught  us,  both  in  his  Inquiry  and  in  his  EJfays ,  viz. 
that  “  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that  we  perceive  not 
external  objefts,  unlefs  certain  impreffions  be  made  by 
the  objeft  upon  the  organ,  and  by  means  of  the  or¬ 
gan  upon  the  nerves  and  brain  for  if  the  external 
objeft  in  being  perceived  make  impreffions,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  true  that  it  afts  not  at  all.  It  is  indeed 
readily  acknowledged,  that  when  one  perceives  the 
walls  of  the  room  where  he  fits,  thefe  walls  do  not 
aft  immediately  upon  the  organs  of  fight ;  but  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow,  that  they  are  perfeftly  inac¬ 
tive  :  for  it  is  known  to  all  mankind,  that  from  every 
point  of  the  wall  which  is  feen,  rays  of  light  are  re- 
flefted  to  the  eye  ;  that  thofe  rays  make  upon  the  re - 
tlna  tunica  an  impreffion,  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  brain  ;  and  that  this  impreffion  on 
the  brain  is  one  of  the  immediate  caufes  of  vifion. 
In  what  particular  manner  it  caufes  vifion,  we  fhall  ne¬ 
ver  be  able  to  difeover,.  till  we  know  more  of  the  laws 
which  unite  mind  and  body,  and  by  which  one  of 
thefe  is  qualified  to  aft  upon  the  other  ;  but  becaufe 
we  know  not  the  manner  of  this  operation,  to  affirm 
that  there  is  no  operation  at  all,  feems  to  be  as  abfurd 
as  it  would  be  to  affirm,  becaufe  we  perceive  no  necef¬ 
fary  conneftion  between  a  flroke  and  the  fenfation  of 
found,  that  the  found  of  a  mulical ‘firing  is  not  cau- 
Voa.  XI.  Part  II. 
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fed  by  the  flroke  of  a  pleftrum.  That  God  might  Of  Percep- 
liave  given  us  powers  of  perception  of  a  different  kind  tloru  g 
from  thofe  which  we  poffefs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
but  with  what  we  might  have  been,  we  have  no  con¬ 
cern.  As  we  are,  we  know  perfeftly  that  the  eye  is 
an  inflrument  of  vifion,  becaufe  without  it  nothing  can 
be  feen  :  we  know  alfo,  that  the  retina  and  optic 
nerves  are  equally  neceffary;  becaufe  if  they  be  difor- 
dered,  vffion  is  ftill  wanting  :  we  know  likewife,  that 
the  brain  is  neceffary  to  all  perception  ;  becaufe,  when 
it  is  difordered,  thinking  either  entirely  ceafes  or  is 
proportionably  diflurbed.  And,  laflly,  we  are  not 
more  certain  of  our  own  exiftence,  than  that  attual 
perception  takes  not  place  but  when  the  objeft  makes 
an  impreffion  upon  fome  organ  of  fenfe  :  for  when 
no  rays  of  light  fall  upon  the  eye,  we  fee  nothing  5 
when  no  fapid  body  is  applied  to  the  tongue  and  pa¬ 
late,  we  tafle  nothing ;  and  if  we  could  be  removed 
from  every  thing  folid,  we  would  feel  nothing.  Thefe 
are  conclufions  which  .cannot  be  controverted.  They 
are  admitted  equally  by  the  philofopher  and  by  the 
plain  unlettered  man  of  common  fenfe  ;  nor  are  they 
rendered  one  whit  lefs  certain  by  our  not  being  able 
to  go  a  Hep  farther,  fo  as  to  difeover  in  what  manner 
the  brain  or  the  affeftions  of  it  can  be  the  immediate 
inflrument  of  fenfation  and  perception.  For  (as  Dr 
Reid,  in  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy,  obferves  J ),  u  in  \  Inquiry 
the  operations  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  bodies, 1nto  tbc  Eu" 
we  mufl  often  be  fatisfied  with  knowing  that  certain 
things  are  connefted  and  invariably  follow  one  ano- pt  2-$% 
ther,  without  being  able  to  difeover  the  chain  that 
goes  between  them.  It  is  to  fuch  conneftions  that 
we  give  the  name  of  laws  of  nature  :  and  when  we  fay 
that  one  thing  produces  'another  by  a  law  of  nature, 
this  fignifies  no  more,  but  that  one  thing  which  we 
call  in  popular  language  the  caufe ,  is  conflantly  and 
invariably  followed  by  another  which  we  call  the  ef¬ 
fect ;  and  that  we  know  not  how  they  are  connec¬ 
ted.” 

In  the  preceding  feftion  we  have  obferved,  that  in 
fenfation  the  mind  exerts  fome  energy ;  and  therefore, 
as  on  every  hypothefis  perception  is  a  confequence  of 
fenfation,  it  follows,  that  in  perception  the  mind 
cannot  be  wholly  inaftive.  Dr  Reid,  in  his  Effays  on 
the  Intelleftual  Powers  of  Man,  feems  to  affirm  that  it 
is.  “  I  fee  no  reafon  (fays  he)  to  believe,  that  in  per¬ 
ception  the  mind  afts  upon  the  objeft.  To  perceive 
an  objeft  is  one  thing,  to  aft  upon  it  is  another :  Nor 
is  the  lafl  at  all  included  in  the  firfl.  To  fay  that  I 
aft  upon  the  wall,  by  looking  at  it,  is  an  abufe  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  has  no  meaning.”  This  is  indeed  true*; 
it  would  be  a  great  abufe  of  language  to  fay,  that  by 
loo-king  at  the  wall  a  man  afts  upon  it ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  ever  faid  or  fuppofed  fuch  a 
thing.  The  philofophers  whofe  opinion  he  is  com¬ 
bating,  might  argue  in  this  manner.  We  are  confci- 
ous  that  in  perception  the  mind  is  aftive  ;  nothing  can 
aft  immediately  where  it  is  not ;  the  mind  cannot  aft 
immediately  upon  external  exiflence  ;  external  exifl- 
ence,  therefore,  is  nqt  the  immediate  objeft  of  that 
energy  which  is  exerted  in  perception.  As  Dr  Reid 
affirms  that  external  exiflence  is  the  immediate  objeft 
of  perception,  he  mufl  deny  the  firfl  proportion  in 
this  argument  ;  for  If  it  be  granted,  as  we  have  juft 
feen  that  in  his  reply  to  Dr  Porterfield  he  admits  the 
3  fecond, 
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OfPercep.  fecond,  tlie  laws  of  reafoning  will  compel  him  to  ad- 
tion.  m;t  tpe  third  To  fay,  that  in  perception  the  mind 
ads  not  upon  external  objeds,  is  a  truth  in  which  all  • 
mankind  are  agreed  ;  and  it  is  the  very  principle  from 
which  his  antagonifts  infer,  that  the  convidion  of  the 
prefent  exiftence  of  external  objeds  is  not  an  original 
and  inftindive  confequence  of  fenfation,  but  an  early 
and  deep-rooted  aflociation  which  may  be  refolved 
into  a  procefs  of  reafoning.  His  meaning,  therefore, 
mull  be,  that  in  perception  the  mind  a8s  not  at  all  : 
but  this  is  diredly  contrary  to  his  definition  of  per¬ 
ception,  which  he  calls  an  act  of  the  mind  :  it  is  like- 
wife  contrary  to  his  theory  of  perception,  as  it  is  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Common  Senfe.  W e  are  there  taught,  with  equal 
elegance  and  perfpicuity,  “  that  an  impreffion  made  by 
an  external  objed  upon  the  organ,  nerves,  and  brain, 
is  followed  by  a  fenfation ,  and  that  this  fenfation  is 
followed  by  the  perception  of  the  o^ed.”  We  are 
likewife  taught,  that  “  although  the  Peripatetics  had 
no  good  lealon  to  fuppofe  an  adive  and  paffive  intel- 
led,  they  yet  came  nearer  the  truth,  in  holding  the 
mind  to  be,  in  fenfation,  partly  pafiive  and  partly  ac¬ 
tive,  than  the  moderns  in  affirming  it  to  be  purely  paf¬ 
five.  Senfation,  imagination,  memory,  and  judgment, 
have  by  the  vulgar,  in  all  ages,  been  confidered  as  ads 
of  the  mind.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  expref- 
fed  in  all  languages  (hows  this  :  for  when  the  mind  is 
much  employed  in  them,  we  fay,  it  is  very  adive  ; 
whereas,  if  they  were  imprefiions  only,  we  ought  to  fay 
that  the  mind  is  very  parTiye.”  All  this  is  undeni¬ 
able  ;  but  if  fenfation  neceffarily  precede  perception, 
and  if  in  fenfation  the  mind  be  adive,  what  becomes 
of  the  aflertion,  that  in  perception  it  ads  not  at  all  ? 
Indeed  we  may  appeal  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man¬ 
kind,  whether  any  thing  can  be  perceived  without 
fome  mental  energy  of  the  percipient.  For  when  the 
imprefiions  made  on  the  external  fenfes  are  faint,  in 
order  to  be  confcious  of  them  an  evident  exertion  is 
requifite,  not  of  the  organ  only,  but  alfo  of  the  mind, 
as  in  perceiving  very  remote  objeds  and  founds  ;  but 
when  the  imprefiions  are  ftronger,  the  perception  is 
involuntary  and  unavoidable,  as  has  been  already  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  preceding  fedion. 

Therefore  It  being  thus  certain  that  in  perception  the  mind 
the  oM the- both  ads  and  is  aded  upon,  and  it  being  iiniverfally 
ory  of  per-  acknowledged  that  nothing  can  ad  where  it  is  not, 
ception  to  we  feel  ourfeives  compelled  to  admit  with  the  Carte- 

re/to  his.  fians,  that  in  perception  the  convidion  of  the  prefent 
exiftence  of  external  objeds  is  not  original  and  inftinc- 
tive,  but  the  confequence  of  an  early  and  unavoidable 
aflbeiation  of  certain  fenfations  with  the  caufes  which 
produce  them.  In  this  opinion  we  are  ftill  more  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  well-known  fad,  that  particular  pref- 
fures  upon  the  organ,  nerves,  and  brain,  excite  not 
only  fenfations,  but  even  perceptions  of  objeds  appa¬ 
rently  external,  when  no  fuch  objeds  are  within  the 
%  Hartleys  reach  of  our  fenfes.  Thus$,  if  a  man  in  the  dark 
' Ob/ervations  prefs  either  corner  of  his  eye  with  his  finger,  he  will 
on  Man.  fee  a  circle  of  colours  like  tlrofe  in  the  feather  of  a 
peacock’s  tail,  though  no  fuch  external  objed  be  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  though  the  room  be  fo  dark  that  no¬ 
thing  external  could  poflibly  be  feem  Again,  if  a 
burning  coal  be  nimbly  moved  round  in  a  circle,  with 
gyrations  continually  repeated,  the  whole  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  circle  will  at  once  appear  on  fire*  though 
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it  is  certain  that  there  can  be  really  on  fire  but  one  Of  I’ercep- 
portion  of  that  circumference,  equal  in  length  to  the  i 

diameter  of  the  coal  Thefe  are  fads  known  to  all 
mankind  ;  and  they  are  perfedly  irreconcileable  with 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  perception  of  external  objeds 
by  the  fenfe  of  fight  is  original  and  inftindive  ;  but 
they  are  at  once  accounted  for,  if  it  be  true  that  rays 
of  light  falling  from  external  objeds  upon  the  retina 
tunica  agitate  the  optic  nerves  and  brain,  and  that  fuch 
agitations  excite  fenfations  in  the  mind  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  to  refer  to  external  objeds,  as,  under 
God,  their  ultimate  caufe. 

But  though  we  have  declared  ourfeives  to  be  in  this 
inftance  Cartefians,  we  do  not  admit  all  the  abfurdi- 
ties  which  have  fometimes  been  imputed  to  that  fy- 
ftem  of  perception.  We  do  not  believe  that  external 
objeds  are  perceived  by  means  of  images  of  them  in 
the  mind  or  the  brain  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  Des 
Cartes  or  Locke  has  anywhere  affirmed  that  they  are, 
otherwife  than  by  an  expreffion  obvioudy  figurative, 
denoting,  not  that  the  adual  fhapes  of  things  are  de¬ 
lineated  in  the  brain  or  upon  the  mind,  but  only  that 
imprefiions  of  fome  kind  or  other  are  conveyed  to  the 
brain  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  and  their  cor- 
refponding  nerves;  and  that  between  thofe  imprefiions 
and  the  fenfations  excited  in  the  mind,  there  is  a  real, 
and  in  our  prefent  ftate  a  neceflary,  though  unknown, 
connedion.  #  34 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  there  is  good  evi-  That  the*- 
dence  for  believing,  that  in  perception  the  procefs  oHy  fa*rhr 
nature  is  as  follows :  Firjl,  If  the  objed  be  not  in  con-  a  e  *  an 
tad  with  the  organ  of  fenfe,  there  muft  be  fome  me¬ 
dium  which  pafles between  them;  as,  in  vifion,  the  rays 
of  light ;  in  hearing,  the  vibrations  of  elaftic  air  ;  and 
in  fmelling,  the  effluvia  of  the  body  fmelled ;  otherwife 
we  have  neither  fenfation  nor  perception.  Secondly . 

There  muft  be  fome  adion  or  impreffion  upon  the  or¬ 
gan  of  fenfe,  either  by  the  immediate  application  o* 
the  objed,  as  in  the  two  fenfes  of  touch  and  tafte  ;  or 
by  the  medium  that  goes  between  them,  as  in  the 
other  three  fenfes.  Thirdly ,  The  nerves  which  go 
from  the  brain  to  the  organ,  muft  receive  fome  im¬ 
preffion  by  means  of  that  which  was  made  upon  the 
organ  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  nerves  that  imprefiioa 
muft  be  carried  to  the  brain.  Fourthly ,  The  impref¬ 
fion  made  upon  the  organ,  nerves,  and  brain,  roufes 
the  dormant  energy  of  the  mind  ;  and  this  double  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  and  the  objed  produces  a  fenfation. 

And,  lajlly ,  As  we  know  by  experience  that  the  mind 
alone  cannot  by  any  exertion  of  its  own  produce  one 
fenfation,  and  are  intuitively  certain  that  nothing 
can  begin  to  exift  without  a  caufe,  we  infer  from 
the  exiftence  of  any  new  fenfation  the  exiftence  of 
fome  other  caufe  than  the  internal  energy  of  the  mind, 
from  which  that  fenfation  proceeds  ;^and  this  caufe 
experience  teaches  us  to  be  the  external  objed.  This 
procefs  is  carried  on  fo  rapidly,  and  the  feveral  parts  of 
it,  by  being  continually  repeated,  are  fo  clofely  afloci-v 
ated,  that  except  by  a  reflex  ad  of  the  mind  we  di- 
ftineuifti  them  not  from  one  another,  and  therefore  we  3 $ 

denominate  the  whole  perception.  ^  differ  little 

It  is  with  extreme  diffidence  that  we  advance  adoc,-frolu  Dr 
trine  which  Dr  Reid  has  controverted  }  but  he  differs  Reid  s« 
from  us  only,  in  the  laft  ftage  §  of  the  procefs,  where  §  See  In- 
he  fuppofes  fenfation  and  perception  to  be  two  fimple 
and  independent  a&s  of  the  mind.  Yet  he  fometimes  Mind>  4th 

expreffes  ed1t.-p.38it 
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expreffes  himfelf,  as  if  he  thought  as  we  do,  that  in 
perception  the  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  exter¬ 
nal  objects  is  rather  the  refult  of  experience  than  an 
inftin&ive  perfuafion.  Thus,  fpeaking  of  the  percep¬ 
tion  which  we  have  in  fmelliug  a  rofe,  he  fays$, 

*<  Perception  has  always  an  external  obje&,  and  the 
objed  of  my  perception  in  this  cafe  is  that  quality  in 
the  rofe  which  I  difeern  by  the  fenfe  of  fmell.  Obfer- 
ving  that  the  agreeable  fenfation  is  raifed  when  the 
rofe  is  near,  and  ceafes  when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led 
by  my  nature  [we  think  by  experience  would  have  been 
more  proper]  to  conclude  fome  quality  to  be  in  the 
rofe,  which  is  the  caufe  of  this  fenfation.  This 
quality  in  the  rofe  is  the  objed  perceived ;  and  that  ad 
of  my  mind,  by  which  I  have  the  convidion  and  be¬ 
lief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  cafe  I  call  percep¬ 
tion.”  Again  (he  fays)  that  “  three  of  our  fenfes, 
viz.  fmell,  tafte,  and  hearing,  originally  give  us  only 
certain  fenfations,  and  a  convidion  that  thefe  fenfa- 
tions  are  occafioned  by  fome  external  objed.  We 
give  a  name  to  that  quality  of  the  objed  by  which  it 
is  fitted  to  produce  fuch  a  fenfation,  and  conned  that 
quality  with  the  objed  and  with  its  other  qualities. 
Thus  we  learn,  that  a  certain  fenfation  of  fmell  is 
produced  by  a  rofe  ;  and  that  quality  in  the  rofe  by 
which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  this  fenfation  we  call 
th e  fmell  of  the  rofe .  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  fen¬ 
fation  is  original.  The  perception  that  the  rofe  has 
that  quality  which  we  call  its  fmelly  is  acquired.5 9 

To  this  dodrine  no  Cartelian  could  poffibly  ob¬ 
jed  ;  for  it  is  the  very  account  which  Des  Car¬ 
tes  himfelf  would  have  given  of  perception  by  the 
organ  of  fmell,  as  it  refolves  fuch  a  perception 
into  an  early  affociation  between  a  certain  fen¬ 
fation  and  that  external  quality  from  which  we 
know  by  experience  that  the  fenfation  proceeds. 
Indeed  the  excellent  author  repeatedly  affirms,  that 
every  different  perception  is  conjoined  with  a  fenfa¬ 
tion  which  is  prpper  to  it ;  and  that  the  one  is  the 
fign,  and  the  other  the  thing  fignified.  He  likewife 
doubts  *,  whether  children,  from  the  time  that  they 
begin  to  ufe  their  fenfes,  make  a  diftindion  between 
things  which  are  only  conceived  or  imagined,  and 
things  which  really  exift.  But  if  the  convidion 
of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  external  objeds  were  in 
perception  infinSive ,  we  cannot  fee  how  there  could 
be  room  for  fuch  a  doubt  :  for  the  mere  fenfes  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  as  perfed  as  thofe  of  full  grown  men  ;  and 
they  know  well  the  difference  between  adually  fuck¬ 
ing  their  nurfes  and  only  thinking  of  that  operation, 
though  they  be  not  capable  of  expreffing  that  diffe¬ 
rence  in  language. 

But  if  in  perception  our  conviction  ot  the  preient 
exiftence  of  external  objeds  be  not  inftindive,  what, 
it  may  be  afked,  is  the  evidence  that  fuch  objeds  real¬ 
ly  exift  ?  This  queftion  we  fhall  partly  anfwer  in  the 
following  fedion,  and  more  completely  when  we 
come  to  examine  Berkeley’s  theory  of  the  non-exift- 
ence  of  matter  :  but  from  what  has  been  faid  already , 
it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  every  fenfation  compels 
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us  to  believe  in  the  prefent  exiftence  of  fomething  ObjuSUof 

different  from  ourfelves,  as  well  as  from  our  fenfa- 

tions.  w— y— < 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Obje&s  of  each  Senfe  refpcftively .  ^ 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  fenfation  and  per- Touch,  th<* 
ception  in  general,  and  fhown  that  it  is  not  by  inftind  *YC 

that  we  perceive  the  exiftence  of  external  objedls.  perceive 
This  will  appear  more  clearly,  if  we  can  afcertain  the  heat  and 
precife  nature  of  that  information  which  each  fenfe  co^>  &c* 
affords  us  :  and  in  order  to  this,  we  fhall  begin  with 
the  fenfe  of  touch ,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  that  which  is 
certainly  firft  exercifed,  but  aifo  becaufe  there  is  a 
meaning  in  which  all  the  others  may  be  refolved  into  it.  33 

By  means  of  touch  we  perceive  many  things;  of  The  nature 
which  the  chief  are,  heat  and  cold,  hardnefs  and  foft-  c^e^a.^ 
nefs,  roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs,  extenfion,  figure,  fo-  1 

lidity,  and  motion.  Of  thefe  perceptions,  fome  are  ce{ved  im- 
immediate  ;  and  others,  as  we  are  perfuaded,  early  affo- mediately* 
ciations,  which  may  be  refolved  into  a  procefs  of  rea- 
foning.  The  perceptions  of  heat  and  cold  are  imme¬ 
diate.  When  a  perfon  for  the  firft  time  in  his  life  ap- 
pioaches  the  fire,  he  feels  heat;  and  when  he  is  firft 
expofed  to  the  froft,  he  feels  cold.  What  are  heat 
and  cold,  and  where  do  they  re  fide  ?  They  are  obvi- 
oufly  the  reverfe  of  each  other  ;  but  are  they  external 
obje&s,  or  mere  fenfations  in  the  mind  ?  They  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  fenfations  which  have  no  exiftence  but  when 
they  are  felt.  To  every  man  not  altogether  a  ftranger  to 
thefe  fpeculatioils,this  propofition  is  felf-evident;  but  to 
the  bulk  of  the  people  it  appears  an  extravagant  para¬ 
dox.  To  make  it  plain,  however,  to  the  meaneft  ca¬ 
pacity,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  the  fire  has  no  perceptible  influence  upon  any 
perfon  ;  if  that  diftance  be  leffened,  we  feel  an  agree¬ 
able  warmth;  approach  a  little  nearer,  and  the  warmth 
becomes  difagreeable  ;  and  ftill  nearer,  it  will  rife  to 
pain.  No  man  fuppofes  the  pain  infli&ed  by  a  iword 
to  exift  in  the  fword,  or  any  where  elfe  but  in  a  fen- 
tient  being :  It  is  equally  abfurd  to  fuppofe  pain  to 
exift  in  fire,  or  any  where  elfe  but  in  a  fentient 
being.  But  that  which  at  one  diftance  is  pain, 
at  another  is  only  agreeable  warmth  ;  and  fince  warmth 
and  pain  are  only  diffeient  degrees  of  the  fame  feel¬ 
ing,  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the  one  as  the 
other  in  the  fire.  What  then  is  the  objed  of  fenfe 
when  we  feel  heat  ?  There  is  obvioufly  no  objed  be¬ 
yond  the  prefent  fenfation. 

But  has  the  fenfation  of  heat  no  caufe  independent  Thcfr^e:?- 
of  us  ?  Undoubtedly  it  has,  and  experience  teaches  U3  ternai  cau* 
that  the  caufe  is  in  the  fire.  We  know  that  we  can-fes. 
not  produce  the  fenfation  of  heat  in  ourfelves  by  any 
mental  energy  of  our  own  ;  and  we  are  intuitively  cer¬ 
tain,  that  nothing  can  begin  to  exift  without  fome 
caufe.  A  man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  covered  with 
{how,  may  imagine  or  remember  what  he  felt  when  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fire,  and  thus  have  in  his  mind 
what  is  called  an  idea  of  heat ;  but  that  idea  will  not 
warm  him  (e)  like  the  a&ual  fenfation,  which  no  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  own  can  in  fuch  circumftances  produce* 

3  Q^2  When 


(  e  )  - Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feafti 


Or  wallow  naked  in  December’s  fnow, 

By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummer’s  heat  ? 

Oh  no  !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe. 

XL  Richard  IL 
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Objects  cf  When  he  leaves  the  mountain,  however,  and  ap- 
therdpec  proaches  the  fire,  he  feels  the  fenfation  a&ually  pro- 
tive  Sentes.  ^uce^  anci  produced  as  often  as  he  makes  the  experi- 
1-1  ment.  He  is,  therefore,  under  the  neeeffity  of  infer¬ 

ring,  that  in  the  fire  there  is  fome  power  or  quality 
which,  a&ing  either  mediately  or  immediately  upon 
his  fenfe  of  touch,  excites  the  feeling  which  is  called 
heat.  What  that  power  is,  we  fhall  perhaps  never  be 
able  to  difeover ;  but  it  is  felf-evident,  that  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  heat  nor  the  refemblance  of  heat,  though  in  vul¬ 
gar  language  it  is  known  by  that  name. 

The  fame  reafoning  holds  good  with  refpeft  to 
cold.  There  is  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  fome  power  in  the  air  which  congeals  water  and 
eaufes  cold  ;  but  that  power  is  as  different  from  the 
fenfation  of  cold,  as  the  power  of  fire  is  different  from 
the  fenfation  ot  heat,  or  the  point  of  a  fvvord  from  a 


4o  flefh  wound. 

The  per-  By  the  fenfe  of  touch  we  perceive  extenfion,  figure, 
cepticns  of  an(j  f0Hdity,  & c.  but  we  do  not  perceive  them  imme- 
a-d  ffnre  dlatelyfb  we  perceive  heat  and  cold  ;  for  extenfion,  fit 
&c.  noum-  gure,  and  folidity,  are  not  fenfations.  Thufe  percep- 
jsnediate.  tions  then  muff  be  acquired  ;  and  more  clearly  to  af- 
certain  the  manner  in  which  wre  acquire  them,  let  us 
fuppofe  a  man  from  his  birth  deffitute  of  the  fenfe  of 
fight  and  the  power  of  local  motion,  but  poffeffed  of 
intellect  and  every  other  faculty  which  we  enjoy. — 
S  uch  a  per  fun,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  capable  of  every 
fenfation  and  perception  which  is  original  to  us,  except 
the  perception  of  colours ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  poffible  to  give  him  perceptions  of  extenfion, 
figure,  and  folidity.  Let  us  try  :  and  as  he  cannot 
move  a  fingle  limb  or  member  of  himfelf,  let  us  fnp- 
pofe  a  folid  fubffance  of  fmall  dimeniions  to  be  gently 
preffed  againft  any  part  of  his  body  ;  what  would  fuch 
preffure  communicate  to  him  ?  We  think  it  could  com¬ 
municate  nothing  but  a  new  fenfation,  to  which,  as  it 
is  neither  pleafing  nor  painful,  no  name  has  hitherto 
been  given,  except  the  general  one  of  feeling.  This 
fenfatiuii  he  would  not  know  whether  to  refer  to  an 
external  or  internal  caufe ;  or  rather  he  could  have  no 
notion  whatever  of  an  external  caufe,  though  he  would 
at  the  fame  time  be  confcious  that  the  new  fenfation 
was  not  excited  by  any  energy  of  his  own  will.  Were 
the  preffure  to  be  gradually  increafed  till  it  rofe  to 
pain,  our  blind  man  would  ffill  be  confcious  of  nothing 
but  a  fenfation,  which  could  not  lead  him  to  the  no¬ 
tion  of  extenfion,  figure,  or  folidity,  becaufe  mere 
fenfations  cannot  be  conceived  as  either  folid  or  ex¬ 
tended.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  preffure  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  fucceflively  to  different  parts  of  his  body  ;  he 
would  now  indeed  be  confcious  of  fucceffive  fenfations, 
but  he  could  not  affign  to  them  either  extenfion  or 
place  :  for  it  has  been  already  fhown  that  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  are  not  themfelvcs  fentient ;  and  it 
ihall  be  fhown  afterwards,  that  to  a  man  wdio  has  never 
perceived  motion,  place  is  abfolutely  inconceivable. 
Laitly,  let  us  fuppofe  the  dimenfions  of  the  prefling 
fubffance  to  be  greatly  enlarged:  what  would  then  fol¬ 
low  ?  nothing,  we  apprehend,  but  an  increafe  of  pain  : 
for  though  his  whole  body  were  preffed  ab  extra ,  the 
preffure  could  affedl  the  individual  being  which  is 
fentient,  not  more  extenfively,  but  only  mere  vio¬ 
lently.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  and  deffitute  of  the  power  of  local  m or 
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tion,  could  never  be  made  to  perceive  extenfion,  fi-  Obje&sof 
gure,  or  folidity.  #  ^he 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  man  to  receive  by  a  miracle  ave  ^tn  ej* 
the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  to  be  fuddeuly  prompted,  by 
fome  inflindlive  impulfe,  to  arife  and  walk.  So  long  h0w  the^ 
as  he  met  with  no  obflacle  in  his  way,  he  would  not,  are  ucqui- 
we  apprehend,  acquire  by  this  exercife  any  correct  no- red. 
tions  of  extenfion  or  figure  ;  but  were  a  done  or  log 
of  wood  of  coiifiderable  dimenfions  to  be  laid  acrofs 
his  ufual  walk,  the  cafe  would  foon  be  altered.  He 
would  feel  himfelf  interrupted  in  his  conrfe,  and  he 
would  at  the  fame  inftant  recognize  his  wonted  fenfa¬ 
tions  of  touch.  After  being  twice  or  thrice  thus,  in¬ 
terrupted,  he  would  learn  from  experience  that  the  in¬ 
terruption  or  refiftance  proceeded  from  the.  fame 
caufe  which  in  this  inftance  communicated  to  him  the 
fenfation  of  feeling  ;  and  were  he  to  run  his  hand  along 
the  furface  of  the  log  or  ftone,  he  would  perceive  the 
refiftance  and  the  fenfation  continued.  As  every  effect 
muff  have  an  adequate  caufe,  this  continued  refiftance 
would  compel  him  to  believe  the  continuity  of  fome- 
thing  external  in  every  diredtion  in  which  he  felt  his 
hand  refilled;  but  fuch  continuity  of  being  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  the  word  extenfion.  At  the  very  fame 
time,  and  by  the  very  fame  means,  he  would  gradual¬ 
ly  acquire  the  perception  of  figure  ;  for  by  running 
his  hand  in  every  direction  over  the  furface  of  the  ob¬ 
ftacle  which  oppofed  him,  he  would  foon  perceive  it 
on  all  tides  limited;  but  the  limits  of. extenfion  is  a 
phrafe  of  precifely  the  fame  import  with  figure.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  without  the  power  of  local 
motion,  men  could  never  by  the  fenfe  of  touch  acquire 
the  notions  of  extenfion  and  figure  ;  and  the  fame  will  i 

be  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  hardnefs  and 
foftnefs.  #  42 

When  we  prefs  our  hand  gently  againft  a  flock  orHar<irefs 
a  ftone,  we  feel  a  fenfation  which  is  neither  painful andfoftnek, 
nor  pleafing.  When  we  prefs  it  more  violently  ,  the  how  per- 
fenfation  becomes  painful,  and  we  experience  in  theCcVv 
objedl  a  refiftance  which  we  have  not  power  to  over¬ 
come.  When  we  prefs  butter  or  pomatum  very  gently, 
we  have  a  fenfation  in  ad  refpedls  limilar  to  that  which, 
we  felt  when  we  gently  touched  the  ftock  or  the  hone. 

But  when  we  prefs  the  butter  with  violence,  we  feel  no 
pain,  and  experience  little  refiftance  ;  for  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  compofed  give  way  before  the  hand,  though, 
the  parts  of  the  ftock  or  the  ftone  remained  tixed  and 
immoveable.  That  the  parts  of  one  body  ftiould  thus 
refill  a  preffure  to  which  the  parts  of  another  fo  readi¬ 
ly  yield,  muft  proceed  from  fome  difference  in  the 
texture  of  the  two  bodies  :  for  by  the  feufe  of  touch 
vve  perceive  the  effedls  to  be  different ;  and  are  there¬ 
fore  certain  that  they  muft  proceed  either  from  diffe¬ 
rent  eaufes,  or  from  the  fame  caufe  operating  with 
different  degrees  of  force.  That  particular  texture 
which  makes  the  parts  of  a  ftone  refill  the  preffure  of 
touch,  we  call  hardnefs;  and  the  texture  which  makes 
the  parts  of  butter  or  pomatum  give  way  to  touch,  we 
call  foftnefs.  But  what  hardneis  and  foftnefs  are  in 
themfelves,  touch  cannot  inform  us ;  for  they  are  nei¬ 
ther  fenfations,  nor  fimilar  to  fenfations.  We  acquire, 
however,  by  experience,  fo  complete  notions  ot  hard¬ 
nefs  and  foftnefs,  that  every  one  who  underilands  the 
Englifh  language  perfe&ly  knows  the  meaning  of  thefe 
words  as  foon  as  he  hears  them  ;  and  when  he  is  told 
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that  pnc  body  is  hard  and  another  foft,  he  knows  with 
abfolute  certainty  that  the  meaning  of  the  affertion  is, 
that  the  parts  of  the  body  which  is  faid  to  be  hard  are 
held  together  by  fome  unknown  caufe  operating  for¬ 
cibly,  and  that  the  parts  of  the  other  are  held  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  caufe  operating  with  lefs 
force. 

We  acquire  the  notions  of  rough nefs  and  fmootfi- 
nefs  in  the  very  fame  way  and  by  the  very  fame  means 
that  we  acquire  ideas  of  extenfion  and  figure.  Tode- 
fcribe  the  procefs  at  large  would  certainly  be  fuperflu- 
ous  ;  for  if  what  we  have  faid  concerning  our  percep¬ 
tions  of  extenfion  and  figure  be  juft  and  intelligible, 
every  one  will,  without  farther  afliftanee,  difcover  for 
himfelf  how  he  perceives  roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs. 
Motion  fhall  be  confidered  among  the  adjunds  of  body  ; 
but  in  order  to  underftand  what  body  itfclf  is,  it  will 
be  necefiary,  before  we  difmifs  the  fenfe  of  touch,  to 
inquire  how  we  come  by  the  notion  of  folidity. 

Solidity  is  one  of  thofe  notions,  or,  in  the  language 
of  Locke,  one  of  thofe  idea?,  which  are  commonly 
faid  to  be  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  That  touch 
gives  the  firft  hint  towards  our  notion  of  folidity,  is 
certainly  true ;  but  that  hint  muft  be  afterwards  im¬ 
proved  by  the  intelled,  or  we  never  could  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  when  any  tiling  is 
faid  to  be  abfolutely  folid.  We  know  by  experience, 
that  we  can  at  pleafure  open  and  (but  our  empty  hand 
without  meeting  with  any  refiftance.  We  knowhke- 
wife,  that  when  we  grafp  an  ivory  ball  of  three  or  four 
inches  diameter,  no  force  which  we  can  exert  will  bring 
together  the  feveral  parts  of  the  hand,  which  were  ea- 
fily  brought  together  when  we  grafped  nothing.  la 
this  way  do  we  acquire  our  firft  notion  of  folidity  ;  for 
that  word  denotes  nothing  more  in  this  inftance  than 
the  power  or  property  of  the  ball,  by  which  our 
fingers  are  excluded  from  the  place  which  it  occupies. 
Solidity  differs  from  hardnefs  in  this  refped,  that 
hardneis  refults  from  the  itrong.  cohefion  of  the  parts 
of  a  hard  body,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  change 
the  places  of  thofe  parts,  as  they  refped  one  another ; 
whereas  folidity  refpeds  the  whole  mafs,  and  is  as  ef- 
fential  a  quality  of  water  as  of  adamant.  A  drop  of 
water,  indeed,  placed  between  two  plane  furfaces  of 
marble,  will  not  like  adamant  preclude  their  contad  ; 
bee  a  ufe  the  parts  of  a  drop  of  water,  cohering  but 
lpofcly  to  one  another,  give  way  to  the  preflure,  and 
efcape  in  every  lateral  direction.  But  if  a  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter  be  confined  on  all  fides,  as  in  a  globe  of  gold,  \ve 
•  know  from  experiment  that  no  foi  ce  will  bring  the  lides 
of  the  globe  together  without  forcing  the  water 
through  the  pores  of  the  metal  ;  and  hence  we  infer 
folidity  to  be  effential  to  every  corporeal  fubftance.  „ 
Thus  then  it  appears,,  that  of  die  objeds  perceived 
by  touch  not  one  is  immediately  perceived  except 
heat,  cold,  and  other  fenfations.  The  fenfations,  as 
they  are  not  excited  by  any  internal  energy  of  our 
own,  lead  us  indeed  to  fomething  external  as  their 
caufe  ;  and  by  comparing  the  difterent  fenfations  with 
each  other,  and  obferving  what  effeds  their  external 
caufes  have  upon  our  own  motions,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  conceive  thefe  caufes  as  extended,  figured,  fo¬ 
lid,  hard  or  foft,  rough  or  fmooth,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  this  conception  is  the  refult  of  experience; 
and  a  procefs  of  mental  reafoning 
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On  the  fenfes  of  tafte,  fmell,  and  hearing,  it  is  Ohjed.of 
needlefs  to  fay  much.  The  immediate  objeds  of  thefe 

are  confeffedly  fenfations  which  have  no  exiftence  but  - 

when  they  are  perceived ;  though  experience  teaches  us  45 
to  refer  them  all  to  external  objedfs  as  their  refpediveNotfi.ng 
caufes.  With  refped  to  fmell,  this  has  been  made 
ficiently  evident  in  the  preceding  fedion,  and  it  is  notthe  obje<ftf 
lefs  evident  with  refped  to  tafte  and  hearing.  of  fmell, 

Certain  bodies  applied  to  the  tongue  and  palate,,  4^ 
and  moiftened  with  the  faliva,  excite  certain  fenfations Tafie,  ana  - 
which  we  call  taftes.  Thefe  fenfations,  however,  are 
not  in  the  bodies  ;  nor  can  they  have  any  exiftence  but 
in  a  fentient  being.  They  are  produced  in  confequence 
of  impulfes  on  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate, 
exciting  certain  agitations  in  the  brain  ;  but  tfie  fen- 
fation  itfelf  is  neither  impulfe  nor  agitation.  Some 
fubftances  excite  taftes  which  are  agreeable,  and  others 
fuch  as  are  difagreeable  and  there  are  not  a  few  which 
excite  no  tafte  at  all.  Bodies,  which  applied  to  tue 
tongue  and  palate  of  one.  man  produce. taftes  that  are 
agreeable,  applied  to  the  fame  organs  of  another  man 
give  him  taftes  which  are  difagreeaifte  ;  and  we  have  all 
experienced,  that  the  fame  fubftance,  which,  when  the 
organs  are  found,  excites  a  fweet  or  pleafant  tafte, 
has,  when  the  organs  were  difordered,  excited  a  tafte 
which  was  bitter  or  unpleafant.  Thefe  fads,  which 
cannot  be  controverted,  afford  the  fulleft  evidence,  if 
evidence  were  wanted,  that  tafte,  as  we  feel  it,  is  no 
quality  of.  bodies,  nor  has  any  exiftence  out  of  the. 

mind.  .  .  47 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  die  ear ,  and  its  object  1  C  learing, 
found.  It  is  well  known,  that  found  is  produced  by 
certain  vibrations  of  the  air  flriking  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  and  that  thofe  vibrations  are  C3ufed  by  ttie  fo- 
norous  body.  Sound,  however,  is  not  vibration,  nor 
the  idea  of  found  the  idea  of  vibration.  Sound  conii- 
dered  by  itfelf  is- a  mere  fenfation,  which  can  have  no 
exiftence  but  in  a  fentient  being.  We  know  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  caufed  by  fometliing  external  ;  but 
we  know  likewife  that  the  effed  has  no  lefemblance 
to  the  caufe.  Previous  to  experience  we  could  not 
refer  found  to  any  external  caufe  ;  'far  lefs  could  we 
difeern  whether  it  proceeded  from  an  objed  above  iks 
or  below  us,  on  our  right  hand  or  on  our  left.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  felf-evident,  that  if  a  man  born  deaf  were 
fuddenly  made  to  hear,  lie  would  coniider  his  fiilt  fen* 
fation  of  found  as  originating  wholly  within  himfelf. 

Between  that  fenfation  and  the  feniations  of  touch, 
tafte,  fmell,  and  fight,  there  is  no  lefemblance  ;  nor 
are  there  any  relations  among  them,  which,  previous 
to  experience,  could  induce  him  to  trace  them  all  to 
external  objeds  as  their  feveral  caufes.  Our  deaf  man 
might  have  learned  to  refer  all  his  other  fenfations  to 
their  true  caufes,  in  fome  fuch  .way  as  we  have  deferi-- 
bed  under  the  fenfe  of  touch;  but  found  would  be 
fomething  fo  new  to  him,  and  fo  totally  different  from, 
touch,  tafte,  and  fmell,  that  he  could  attribute  it  to 
nothing  external 
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Experience,  however,  would  foon  teach  him,  thatr_ 
the  ear  is  its  organ,  and  the  fonorou.  body  its  caufe  ;  that  we  df- 
and  he  would  in  time  learn  to  diftingulih  one  found, dfinguiih 
that  of  a  trumpet  for  inftance,  from  another,  fiippole.^"™ 
the  found  of  a  bell ;  and  to  attribute  each  to  its  pro-,  bodies  by 
per  caufe,  even  when  neither  the  trumpet  nor  the  bell  their  re- 
was  perceived  by  liis  other  fenfes.  With  refped  to  %  awe. 

*  ^  '  founds  found&*  - 
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objects  of  founds  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  hear,  this 
thtrefpec-  js  done  fo  inftantatieoufly,  that  fome  philofophers  have 
*  imagined  it  to  be  the  effect  of  an  inftindlive  principle  in 
our  nature,  totally  different  from  experience,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  reafon.  But  the  fadl  is  not  fo.  Long  before  we 
are  capable  of  making  fenfation  and  perception  objedls 
of  reflection,  we  have  heard  the  found  produced  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  and  feen  the  objedt  which  prodaced 
the  found  fo  often,  that,  when  we  hear  a  limilar  found 
again,  we  inllantly  refer  it  to  a  belly  though  we  fee 
not  the  bell  from  which  it  proceeds  :  but  this  is  the 
effedl  of  habit,  and  not  of  inftindl.  Had  we  never  per¬ 
ceived  a  bell  while  ringing  by  either  of  our  fenfes  of 
fight  or  touch,  we  could  not  by  the  fenfe  of  hearing 
acquire  any  notion  of  the  figure  or  texture  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  from  which  the  caufe  of  the  found  proceeds,  tho* 
we  had  heard  that  found  every  day  of  our  lives.  It  is, 
indeed,  by  experience  only  that  we  learn  to  diftinguifh 
by  the  ear  whether  a  fonorous  body  be  before  or  be¬ 
hind  us,  on  our  right  hand  or  on  our  left ;  for  we  find 
it  always  difficult  to  fay  from  what  precife  quarter  a 
ftrange  found  proceeds  ;  and  this  difficulty  would  be 
heightened  to  impoffibility,  had  not  all  founds  fome- 
thing  in  common.  Dr  Sparman  relates,  that  when  he 
firft  heard  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  he  did  not  know  on 
what  fide ’of  him  to  appprehend  danger,  as  the  found 
feemed  to  proceed  from  the  ground,  and  to  inclofe  a 
circle  of  which  he  and  his  companions  flood  in  the  cen¬ 
tre.  The  fame  thing  has  happened  to  every  man,  when 
the  found  was  fuch  as  he  had  never  heard  before  ;  even 
though  it  was  neither  fo  loud  nor  fo  terrific  as  the 
roaring  of  a  lion  in  a  defert  wildernefs  :  but  with  re- 
fpedt  to  founds  which  we  are  daily  hearing  on  each 
fide  of  us,  we  foon  learn  to  diftinguifh  with  tolerable 
accuracy  whether  they  be  before  or  behind  us,  above 
or  below,  on  our  right  hand  or  on  our  left.  Alt  this, 
however,  is  the  effect.,  not  of  inftindl,  but  of  experi¬ 
ence  improved  into  habit. 

Sight  or i-  Sight  is  juftly  confidered  as  the  nobleft  and  moft 
ginally  per-  comprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes.  The  reafon  is  obvi- 

^eives.no-  ous  :  for  when  a  full-grown  man  opens  his  eyes,  he 
thing  but  ,  r  .  i  \  r  i  9 

colours  perceives  houies,  trees,  rivers,  the  earth,  iun,  and  moon, 

which  are  &c.  and  to  each  of  thefe  objedts  belong  figure,  exten- 
jnere  fenfa-  f10n,  colour,  &c.  which  are  all  perceived  inftantly  by 
means  of  this  fenfe.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  fenfe 
of  fight  does  not  originally  communicate  to  us  fo  ma¬ 
ny  perceptions  ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that 
an  infant  cannot  at  firft,  or  for  fome  weeks  after  its 
birth,  diftinguifh  by  vilion  one  objedl  from  another. 
Colour  is  the  proper  objedl  of  fight,  and  for  fome  time 
its  only  objeft  ;  but  colour  as  perceived  by  us  is  a  mere 
fenfation,  which  can  have  no  exigence  but  in  afentient 
being.  If  this  propolition  flood  in  need  of  proof, 
we  might  obferve  that  there  are  men,  and  even  whole 
families,  who  poflefs  the  fenfe  of  fight  in  a  degree  of 
perfection  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes.of  life,  and  yet 
cannot  diftinguifh  certain  colours  from  each  other  ; 
blue,  for  inflance,  from  green,  or  perhaps  from  red : 
and  there  is  no  man  who  can  diftinguifh  between  fome 
particular  fhades  of  blue  and  green  by  the  feeble  light 
of  a  candle.  Were  colours  the  real  qualities  of  body, 
this  miilake  of  one  for  another  could  never  be  experi¬ 
enced.  No  man  who  poffeffe  the  fenfe  of  touch  ever 
confounded  hardnefs  with  foftnefs,  a  fphere  with  a 
cube,  or  an  ell  with  an  inch.  The  reafon  is,  that 
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hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  figure  and  estenfion,  are  the  Objects  of 
qualities  of  things  external;  whereas  colour  being  a 
mere  fenfation,  is  nothing  but  an  affedlion  or  modifi-  i 

cation  of  the  fentient  being.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
fentient  beings,  according  as  they  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other,  may  be  differently  affedled  by  the  fame  exter¬ 
nal  caufe  ;  fo  that  one  man  may  perceive  that  to  be 
green  which  all  other  men  perceive  to  be  blue.  The 
immediate  external  caufe  of  the  fenfation  of  colour,  is 
the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  body,  which  in 
common  language  is  laid  to  be  coloured.  Thefe  rays 
falling  upon  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  are  refracted  diffe¬ 
rently,  according  as  their  incidence  is  more  or  lefts 
oblique  into  points  on  the  retina,  where  they  form 
a  picture  of  the  external  objedl ;  and  from  the  pic¬ 
ture,  by  means  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  brain  fome  impulfe  or  agitation,  which  pro¬ 
duces  vifion  or  the  perception  of  colour.  As  rays  of 
light  are  corporeal  fubftances,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
can  adl  upon  body  only  by  impulfe  ;  but  between  im¬ 
pulfe  and  the  various  fenfations  of  red ,  greeny  blue ,  &c. 
there  is  no  refemblance.  For  the  laws  of  refledlion 
and  refradlion,  and  for  the  ftrudlure  of  the  eye,  fee 
Optics  and  Ah  atomy.  That  which  we  have  to  in¬ 
quire  into  at  prefent  is,  how  we  learn,  by  means  of 
the  fenfe  of  fight,  to  perceive  the  figure,  magnitude, 
motion,  and  diflance  of  external  objedts,  or  indeed  to 
diftinguifh  one  objedl  from  another. 

A  ray  of  light  proceding,  as  all  rays  do,  in  a  ftraight 
line,  mull,  ho v\ ever  great  its  length,  aftedl  the  eye, 
retina,  and  optic  nerve,  as  if  it  were  a  fingle  point. 

From  this  obvious  and  undeniable  fact,  Biihop  Berkeley 
predidled  *,  that  a  man  born  blind,  who  fhould  be  fud- *  Qlfo 
denly  made  to  fee,  would  at  firft  perceive  nothing^^^ 
without  him,  would  diftinguifh  neither  the  diftancc,  0f  ViftQn. 
fize,  figure,  nor  fituation,  of  external  objedls ;  that  lie 
would  only  fee  in  his  eye6  themfelves,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  would  only  experience  new  modifica¬ 
tions  in  his  mind,  until  joining  touch  to  fight ,  he  form¬ 
ed  thus  a  communication  with  the  external  world, 
and  learned,  by  the  fimultaneous  exercife  of  the  two 
fenfes,  that  natural  language  in  which  the  'vifble  is  the 
fign  of  the  tangible .  This  truth,  which  was  difeover- 
ed  by  the  Bifliop  merely  by  contemplating  in  his  own 
mind  the  nature  of  fenfation,  and  the  known  laws  of 
optics,  after  having  been  laughed  at  for  more  than  20 
years  as  one  of  the  many  dreams  of  a  vifionary  genius, 
was  completely  confirmed  by  the  cafe  of  the  famous 
patient  whom  Chefelden  cured  of  a  cataradt ;  and  that 
too,  though  the  cataradl  does  not  produce  total  blind- 
nefs  :  which  makes  it  evident,  that  the  firft  vifual  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  patient  after  his  recovery  could  not  be 
wholly  new  and  unmixed.  It  may  indeed  be  confirm¬ 
ed  at  any  time  by  a  iimple  experiment  made  upon  an 
infant.  For  feveral  weeks  after  birth,  a  child  fhuts 
not  its  eyes  upon  the  fudden  approach  of  an  objedt 
to  them,  nor  fhows  the  leaft  fymptom  of  diftinguiffi- 
ing  one  diflance  from  another ;  and  it  is  eafy  by  a 
little  attention  to  obferve,  how  it  gradually  learns  to 
diftinguifh  obje&s  at  greater  and  greater  diftanees. 

Indeed  colour,  or  the  immediate  objedl  of  fight,  be¬ 
ing  a  mere  fenfation  or  aftedtion  of  the  mind,  can 
have  no  natural  relation  whatever  to  any  thing  ex¬ 
ternal. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  diflance  is  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture 
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Obje&s  of  ture  Imperceptible  to  the  eye,  and  yet  It  la  often  per- 
lg^n^’  ceived  by  light.  How  Is  this  done  ?  We  think,  in 
?ve  n  u*  the  following  manner  Dillance  is  one  mode  of  ex- 
5o  tenfion,  which,  we  have  already  feen,  is  perceived  by 
Perception  meaus  of  touch.  Of  Ihort  di fiances,  our  firft  ideas  are 
of  diftance  doubtlefs  acquired  by  the  llretching  out  and  drawing 
how^cqui  hack  of  our  arms;  and  thofe  ideas  are  foon  foconnec- 
red.  ted  with  certain  fenfations  which  we  have  in  adual 

vifion,  that  the  latter  inltandy  fuggefls  the  former. 
Thus,  it  is  a  fad  known  by  experience,  that  when 
we  look  at  a  near  objed  with  both  eyes,  according  as 
it  approaches  or  recedes  from  us,  we  alter  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  our  eyes,  by  leffening  or  widening  the  interval 
between  the  pupils.  This  difpofition,  or  turn  of  the 
eyes,  is  attended  with  a  fenfation  of  which  every  man 
is  confcious  at  the  time  of  vilion  ;  and  this  fenfation 
feems  to  us  to  be  that  which  in  this  cafe  fuggefls 
the  idea  of  greater  or  lefs  dillance  to  the  mind.  Not 
that  there  is  any  natural  or  necejfary  connedion  be¬ 
tween  the  fenfation  of  which  we  are  confcious,  and 
greater  or  lefs  diftance  ;  for  the  fenfation  is  wholly  in¬ 
ternal,  and  the  diftance  is  external :  But  becaufe  the 
mind  has,  by  conftant  experience ,  found  the  different 
fenfations  occaftoned  by  different  difpofitionsof  the  eyes 
to  correfpond  to  different  degrees  of  diftance  in  the 
object,  there  has  grown  an  habitual  or  cuftomary 
connection  between  thofe  fenfations  and  the  notions 
of  greater  or  lefs  diftance.  So  that  the  mind  no  foon- 
er  perceives  the  fenfation  arifing  from  the  different 
turn  it  gives  the  eyes  in  order  to  bring  the  pupils 
nearer  or  farther  afunder,  than  it  is  inftantly  impreffed 
with  a  certain  notion  of  the  diftance  which  was  wont 
to  be  conneded  with  that  fenfation.  Again,  an  objeCl 
placed  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  eye,  to  which  the 
breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  a  fenfible  proportion,  be¬ 
ing  made  to  approach  nearer,  is  feen  more  confufed- 
ly ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  brought,  the  confufiou  fs  al¬ 
ways  the  greater.  The  reafon  of  all  this  is  known 
to  every  optician :  but  it  being  conftantly  experienced 
by  thofe  who  never  dipt  into  optics,  there  arifes  in  the 
mind  of  every  man  an  habitual  connedion  between  the 
feveral  degrees  of  confufion  and  diftance  ;  the  greater 
confufion  ftill  implying  the  lefs  diftance,  and  the  lefs 
confufion  the  greater  diftance.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
fay,  that  between  confufed  vifion  and  diftance,  great 
or  fmall,  there  is  no  neceffary  connexion  :  for  there 
is  as  little  connedion  between  a  blufh  in  the  face 
and  the  mental  feeling  of  fhame  ;  and  yet  no  fooner 
does  a  man  of  obfervation  perceive  that  particular  co¬ 
lour  in  the  face  of  another,  than  it  fuggefls  to  him 
the  notion  of  that  feeling  or  paflion  with  which  he 
has  conftantly  obferved  it  accompanied. 

In  thefe  ways,  however,  we  perceive  only  fmall  di- 
flances.  Of  diftances  more  remote  our  judgment  is 
formed  from  other  data ;  and  happily  thefe  data  are 
not  far  to  feek.  It  is  a  fad  known  to  every  man  who 
is  not  totally  ignorant  of  the  fcience  of  optics,  that  a 
greater  number  of  rays  fall  upon  the  eye  when  refled- 
ed  from  a  body  near  at  hand,  than  can  fall  from  the 
fame  body  at  a  diftance ;  and  as  thofe  rays  operate  by 
impulfe,  it  is  felf-evident  that  the  impreflion  muft  be 
flronger,  and  of  courfe  the  fenfation  or  colour  more 
vivid,  when  the  body  is  near  than  when  it  is  diftant. 
Now  having  acquired  the  notion  of  the  true  diftance 
of  objeds  by  motion  and  the  fenfe  of  touch,  and  find¬ 


ing  by  uniform  experience,  that  as  they  are  near  or  far  Objects  o| 
off,  the  fenfation  or  colour  which  they  excite  in  the 
mind  through  the  organ  of  vifion  is  more  or  lefs  vivid,  __ '  f 

thofe  -degrees  of  fenfation  come  to  be  fo  clofely  affo- 
ciated  with  the  refpedive  diftances  of  the  objed,  that' 
the  one  inftantly  fuggefts  the  other.  51 

It  is  juft  fo  that  we  perceive  figure  by  fight.  Ha-  How  figure 
ving  experienced  by  the  fenfe  of  touch  that  one  fur- j*-' P*rc‘ 
face  is  a  fquare  and  another  a  circle,  that  one  body  is™  * 
a  cube  and  another  a  fphere ;  and  finding  our  fenfe  of 
fight  differently  affeded  by  the  fquare  and  the  circle, 
by  the  cube  and  the  fphere ;  thefe  different  affedions 
come  to  be  fo  clofely  conneded  in  our  minds  with  the 
figures  of  the  refpedive  bodies,  that  long  before  we 
are  capable  of  reafoning  on  the  fubjed  the  one  is  never 
prefent  to  us  without  fuggefting  the  other.  Nay,  fo 
complete  in  this  cafe  is  the  connedion  or  affociation, 
that  we  cannot  even  in  idea  abftrad  the  colour  from 
the  figure;  though  it  is  certain  that  colour  is  a  mere 
fenfation ,  and  figure  an  external  quality;  that  colour 
alone  is  immediately  perceivable  by  the  eye,  and  the  no¬ 
tion  of  figure  fuggefted  by  the  colour.  We  are  aware 
that  it  has  been  affirmed,  and  affirmed  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence,  that  figures  of  two  dimenfions  are  immediately 
perceived  by  the  eye,  and  perceived  with  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  than  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  But  they  who  in¬ 
fill  upon  this  dodrine  affirm  likewife,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  cleared:  reafoning,  that  the  immediate 
objeds  of  fight  are  external,  and  that  colour  is  a  qua¬ 
lity  of  bodies.  In  the  arguments  too  by  which  they 
fupport  their  hypothefis,  they  feem  to  confound  fig-lit 
as  an  affedion  of  the  mind,  with  the  pidure  on  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  as  if  the  retina  were  the  fentient  be¬ 
ing  ;  whereas  the  retina  and  pidure  are  no  more  than 
inftruments  of  fenfation.  It  is  indeed  a  fad,  that  the 
pidure  has  the  fame  figure  nearly  with  the  plane  of 
the  objed  which  is  prefented  to  the  eye  ;  as  when  the 
objed  is  a  fphere,  the  pidure  is  a  circle  varioufly  (ha¬ 
ded  in  colour.  It  is  likewife  a  fad,  that  the  pidure 
is  enlarged  in  proportion  as  the  objed  is  brought  near, 
and  diminifhed  as  it  is  carried  to  a  diftance.  But 
thefe  fads  are  known  only  to  perfons  (killed  in  optics  5 
and  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  though  calculations 
may  be  raifed  from  them  by  mathematicians  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  diftance  and  figure  of  external  objeds,  they 
cannot  poffibly  be  the  data  from  which  diftance  and 
figure  are  inferred  by  the  vulgar,  who  know  not  that 
fuch  pidures  on  the  retina  exift.  Befides  all  this,  it 
is  univerfally  known,  that  a  painter,  by  laying  on  his 
colours  properly,  can  make  a  plain  fquare  furface  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  eye  in  certain  pofitions  as  an  oblong  or  a3 
a  cube,  and  a  plain  circular  furface  as  a  concave  or  a 
convex  hemifphere.  But  not  one  of  thefe  things  could 
poffibly  be  done,  were  figure,  or  indeed  any  thing  elfe 
than  colour,  the  immediate  objed  of  vifion. 

As  we  fee  diftance  and  figure,  fo  we  fee  magnitude;  Magni^- 
and  we  fee  both  in  the  fame  way  that  we  fee  fhame  ortude. 
anger  in  the  looks  of  a  man.  The  impreflion  made 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  rays  reiieded  from  a 
large  magnitude,  muft  neceffarily  be  different  from  the 
impreflion  made  by  rays  refleded  from  a  magnitude  • 
that  is  lefs.  This  is  felf-evident:  and  fince  the  im- 
preffion  ab  extra  is  in  fome  way  or  other  the  caufe  of 
that  fenfation,  which  is  all  of  which  we  are  originally 
confcious  in  vifion,  it  obvious  that  the  fenfation* 

&  like 
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OSje&s  cf  like  every  other  effed,  muft  correfpond  to  the  caufe 
the  ref;  ec-  from  which  it  proceeds.  Being  therefore  confcious  of 
Sent  different  fenfations;  and  having,  at  an  earlier  period 
'r~~~  t},an  we  diftindly  remember,  learned  by  experience  to 
refer  them  to  different  magnitudes ;  no  fooner  is  each 
fenfation  excited  than  v  fuggells  the  notion,  or  if  you 
pleafe  the  perception,  of  that  magnitude  with  which  it 
is  connected.  So  completely  is  this  affociation  fixed 
in  the  mind,  that  when  we  look  at  a  known  object,  its 
real  magnitude  appears  to  be  as  inflantly  obferved  as 
its  colour,  whilll  we  hardly  attend  at  all  to  the  par¬ 
ticularity  of  the  fenfation  by  which  the  magnitude  is 
fuggefled.  It  is  indeed  cuilomary  with  writers  on 
optics  to  diflinguifh  between  tangible  and  viable  mag¬ 
nitude,  as  if  any  kind  of  magnitude  were  tlie  immediate 
objed  of  vifion:  but  this  is  not  fo;  for  magnitude  is 
fomething  external,  whereas  the  immediate  object  of 
vifion  is  a  mere  fenfation  What  has  introduced  into 
feience  this  mode  of  fpeaking  is  the  following  fad, 
that  as  we  approach  a  diflant  objed  it  appears  to  the 
eye  larger  and  larger  every  ftep,  and  lefs  and  lefs  as  we 
recede  from  it;  whereas  the  tangible  magnitude  of  an 
object  is  always  the  fame.  The  reafon  of  this  apparent 
change  of  magnitude  to  the  eye,  according  to  the  di- 
ilance  at  which  any  particular  objed  is  viewed,  is, 
that  from  a  near  objed  rays  of  light  fall  in  greater 
nnihfcers  and  more  diverging  than  from  the  .  fame  ob¬ 
jed  viewed  at  a  diftance.  This  of  courfe  alters  the 
nature  of  the  vifible  fenfation:  each  common  fenfation 
is  in  the  mind  clofely  linked  with  a  particular  notion 
of  magnitude;  and  by  the  exercife  of  fight  and  touch 
we  have  learned  from  experience,  that  the  particular 
fenfation  caufed  by  diverging  rays  muff  be  referred  to 
a  larger  magnitude  than  that  which  is  caufed  by  pa¬ 
rallel  rays  proceeding  from  the  fame  diftance. 

Vifible  fen-  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  think  ourfelves  inti  tied 
rations  a  to  conclude,  that  tlie  proper  and  original  objeds  of 
vifion  conftitute  an  univerfal  language  of  the  Author 
of  Nature,  by  which  we  are  inftruded  how  to  regu¬ 
late  our  adions,  in  order  to  attain  thofe  things  that 
are  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  and  well-being  of  our 
bodies,  as  alfo  to  avoid  whatever  may  be  hurtful  or 
deftrudive  to  them.  It  is  principally  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  language  that  wc  are  guided  in  all  the  tranf- 
adions  and  concerns  of  life :  And  the  manner  in  which 
it  fignifies  and  marks  to  us  the  objeds  which  are  at  a  di¬ 
ftance,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  languages  and  figns  of  hu- 
man  appointment,  which  do  not  fuggeft  the  things 
fignified  by  any  likenefs  or  identity  of  nature,  but 
only  by  an  habitual  connedion,  which  experience  has 
made  us  to  obferve,  between  them.  This  language 
of  the  eye,  like  the  language  of  the  tongue,  fuggefts 
by  one  fenfation  what  may  be  refolved  into  a  variety 
of  perceptions.  A  tree  is  compofed  of  a  trunk,  branches, 
leaves;  it  has  colour,  figure,  ftze;  and  all  thefe  things 
are  at  once  fuggefled  to  the  mind  by  the  two  words 
fp  reading  oak.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  refped  to  vifion  :  the 
fenfation  received  by  the  eye  fuggefts  at  once  the 
trunk ,  branches ,  leaves*  colour ,  figure ,  and  ftze  of  the  oak, 
and  fuggefts  them  all  as  the  qualities  of  one  objed. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Retention  and  Ideas. 

From  the  experiment  with  tlie  burning  coal  men¬ 
tioned  in  n°33,  it  is  apparent,  that  fenfations  excited 
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through  the  eye,  together  with  their  correfpondtng  r-i°n 
perceptions,  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  fhort  time  after  aiK*  Ueas.^ 
the  external  exciting  caufc  is  removed.  The  fame 
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thing  appears  from  another  experiment  which  was  firft  senfations 
made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  which  every  man  may  md  t  ercep- 

repeatfor  his  own  fatisfadion.  It  is  univerfally  known*,  don.  r  >- 

that  a  proper  mixture  of  the  feven  original  colours,  red,™* 
yellow,  green ,  blue,  & c.  conilitutes  that  uniform  appear-  time  after 
ance  which  we  call  white .  But  when  thefe  colours  the  remo- 

are  made  to  pafs  in  a  rapid  confecution  before  the  eye,  V-J  of  their 
they  excite  the  very  fame  perception  as  when  they  are  2'j^} 
properly  mixed;  which  is  a  fatisfadory  proof  that  the/0„  ffaju 
impreffion  made  by  each  feparate  colour  remains  in  the 
brain  until  a  revolution  of  all  the  colours  be  com¬ 
pleted  ;  for  nothing  but  the  impreffion  of  all  the  co¬ 
lours  at  once  can  produce  the  fenfation  and  perception 
of  white .  Indeed  no  perfon  capable  of  paying  the 
proper  attention  to  thefe  things,  can  keep  his  eye  fixed 
upon  a  luminous  objed,  and  afterwards  {hut  it,  with¬ 
out  experiencing  that  the  fenfation  and  perception  re¬ 
main  for  fome  time  after  the  external  objed  is  {hut 
out,  and  that  they  govoff  gradually  till  they  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  the  mental  appearance,  which  is  properly 
called  an  idea  of  the  objed. 

The  fame  continuance  of  the  fenfation  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  its  caufe  is  equally  obfervablc  in  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  :  for  every  found  which  we  hear  is  refleded 
by  the  neighbouring  bodies;  and  therefore  conlifts  in 
reality  of  a  variety  of  founds  fueeeeding  each  other  at 
different  diftances  of  time,  according  to  the  diftances  of 
the  feveral  refleding  bodies.  Yet  this  caufes  no  con- 
fufton  or  apparent  complexity  of  found,  unlefs  when 
the  diftance  of  the  refleding  bodies  is  very  confider- 
able,  as  in  fpacious  buildings. 

With  refped  to  the  continuance  of  the  fenfation  of 
touch,  doubts  have  been  ftarted;  but  for  thefe  there 
is  as  little  room  as  for  doubting  the  continuance  of  the 
fenfations  of  feeing  and  hearing.  The  continuance  of 
heat  after  the  heating  body  is  removed,  and  of  the 
fmart  of  a  wound  after  the  inftant  of  inflidion,  are 
proofs  that  every  fenfation  of  touch  does  not  vanifh 
with  its  caufe.  A  man  unufed  to  the  motion  of  a 
{hip  or  a  coach,  after  having  been  a  day  at  fea  or  on 
the  road,  feels  or  imagines  he  feels  the  rolling  of  the 
fhip  or  the  jolting  of  the  coach  after  he  is  in  bed  and 
adually  at  reft.  Of  thefe  fads  we  know  not  what 
other  account  can  be  given,  than  that  the  agitation  in 
the  brain,  which -is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  fenfa¬ 
tion  of  touch,  remains  for  fome  time  after  the  exter¬ 
nal  caufe  of  the  agitation  is  removed. 

As  to  the  fenfes  of  tafte  and  fmell,  Dr  Hartley 
feems  to  think  that  there  is  no  clear  and  dired  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  continuance  of  their  fenfations  after  their 
proper  objeds  are  removed :  but  in  this  inftance  the 
ingenious  .author  does  not  juftice  to  his  own  theory. 

Let  any  man  eat  onions,  garlic,  or  any  other  thing  of 
a  very  pungent  tafte,  and  immediately  walh  his  mouth 
with  frefh  water,  fo  as  that  he  may  be  fure  no  part 
of  the  fapid  body  remains  on  his  tongue  or  palate. 
According  to  this  dodrine,  the  tafte  of  the  onion  or 
garlic  fhould  inftantly  vanifh  with  its  objed;  but  the 
fad  isotherwife.  Whoever  (hall -make  the  experiment, 
will  find  the  fenfation  to  remain  a  confiderable  timej 
not  indeed  in  its  original  force,  but  weakened  no  more 
than  what  it  muft  neceffarily  be  by  the  introdudion 
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Retention  of  a  new  fenfation  excited  by  the  water.  It  is  more 
^ard  Ideas.  difficult  to  afeertain  the  permanency  of  fmell  :  but 
analogy  inclines  us  to  believe,  that  in  this  particular  it 
refemblcs  the  other  fenfes,  though  we  know  not  how 
to  direct  the  reader  to  an  experiment  which  will  give 
him  abfolute  conviction. 

Whether  the  caule  of  thefe  continued  fenfations,  af¬ 
ter  the  removal  of  their  objects,  be  in  the  brain  alone, 
in  the  mind  alone  confidered  as  an  immaterial  being, 
faculty  cal-  or  in  both  together,  is  of  very  little  importance ;  be- 
1  memory.  caufCj  taking  the  mind  and  its  internal  organs  as  one 
*  See  An  metaphyfical  whol e*,  it  matters  not  to  our  p refen t  in- 
EJfayon  quiry,  where  this  retentive  powt.  refides,  as  long  as 

the  ReduBion  ?  J  ,  -n  •  f-  r  •  r  h  • 

cftheFacul~lt  can  be  proved  to  exilt  within  us:  for  it  feems  evi- 
iles  of  the  dent,  that  what  has  the  faculty  of  retaining  a  fenfa- 

Mind,  by  tion  when  no  longer  aCled  upon  by  the  objeCt  which 
7Sl. Schwab,  excited  it,  mull  alfo  have  a  power  to  preferve  the 
veltiges  of  that  fenfation  even  after  the  fenfation  it* 
felf  fhall  be  entirely  obliterated.  This  is  in  faCt  the 
cafe*  with  the  mind.  When  an  objeCt  which  we  have 
once  perceived  is  moft  remote  from  onr  thoughts,  we 
are  certain  that  there  is  within  us  a  capacity,  difpo- 
iition,  tendency,  or  power,  by  which  a  reprefentation 
of  that  objeCt  may  be  at  any  time  revived  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  intelleCl.  Thus  the  fame  inherent  power 
t  of  the  rrind  and  its  internal  organs,  which  retains  a 

fenfation  and  perception  in  the  abfeuce  of  the  objeCt 
by  which  they  were  excited,  can  alfo  reproduce  that 
perception,  or  bring  into  the  view  of  the  intellect 
fomething  exaCtly  fimilar  to  it.  The  reproduction 
will  not  indeed  be  fo  lively  as  the  original  perception 
when  accompanied  with  its  correfponding  fenfation, 
becauie  fenfation  and  aCtual  perception  are  effeCted  by 
a  double  caufe,  the  aCtion  of  the  external  objeCt  upon 
the  organ,  nerves,  and  brain,  and  the  correfponding 
energy  of  the  mind  or  fentient  principle  :  whereas,  in 
the  reproduction,  the  mind  feems  to  aCt  folely  by  its 
own  power,  and  certainly  without  the  affiftance  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objeCts.  This  reproductive  power  is  commonly 
called  memory.  By  many  of  the  ancient  philofophers, 
and  by  M .  Schwab ,  with  one  or  two  others  among  the 
moderns,  it  is  called  imagination.  We  do  not  choofe 
either  to  revive  antiquated  modes  of  exprefiion,  or  to 
introduce  innovations  of  our  own  ;  but  as  we  cannot 
difhpprove  of  the  ancient  phrafeology,  after  the  defi¬ 
nitions  which*  the  reader  will  by  and  by  find  of  tma- 
gi nation ,  memory ,  and  recollection,  as  given  by  Mr  Har¬ 
ris,  we  h?tve  prefixed  to  this  chapter  the  general  title 
of  retention  which  comprehends  them  all. 

Th/opini-  When  one  recals  an  objeCt  of  fight  by  the  power  of 
ons  of  phi-  memory,  it  appears  to  him  precifely  the  fame  as  in  the 


lofophers 

refpe&ing 

memory. 


original  furvey,  only  lefs  diilinCt,  and  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  (which  is  perhaps  the  refult  of  experience)  that 
the  real  obieCt  is  not  immediately  before  him.  How 
is  an  objeCt  recalled  by  the  power  of  memory  ?  Does 
the  man  endeavour  to  form  in  his  mind  a  picture  or 
reprefentative  image  of  the  objeCt  ?  Let  us  liften  to 
the  anfvvers  given  by  different  philofophers  to  this 
queftion. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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The  fentiments  of  the  Peripatetics,  as  expreffed  by  Retention 
Alexander  Aphrodifetifs,  one  of  the  earlieft  commenta-  aru* 
tors  on  Arijlotle,  are  thus  tranflated  by  Mr  Harris  in 
his  Hermes. — “  Now,  what  fancy  or  imagination  is,  The^Peri- 
we  may  explain  as  follows:  We  may  conceive  to  be  patetics  and 
formed  within  us,  from  the  operation  of  the  fenfes  L’latoniils 
about  fenfible  fubjeCts,  fome  impreflion  (as  it  were), 
or  picture  in  our  original  fenforium,  being  a  reliCt  of 
that  motion  caufed  within  us  by  the  external  objeCt  ; 
a  reliCt  which,  when  the  external  objeCt  is  no  longer 
prefent,  remains,  and  is  itill  preferved,  being  as  it 
were  its  image  ;  and  which,  by  being  thus  preferved, 
becomes  the  caufe  of  our  having  memory.  Now  filch 
a  fort  of  reliCt,  and  (as  it  were)  impreflion,  they  call 
fancy  or  imagination  (e).”  A  paffage  from  Alci- 
nous  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  as  rendered  into  Lng- 
lifh  by  Dr  Reidf,  fhows,  that  in  this  theory,  as  inf  Ejfayt  *.* 
that  of  perception,  the  Platonifts  agreed  with  the  tf'c  tntcilec- 
Peripatetics.  “  When  the  form  or  type  of  tilings  is 
imprinted  on  the  mind  by  the  organs  of'  the  fenfes,  and  * 
fo  imprinted  as  not  to  be  deleted  by  time,  but  prefer¬ 
ved  firm  and  lafting,its  prefervation  is  called  memory 

Mr  Harris,  who  was  deeply  read  in 'the  ancient 
philofopliy,  and  who  confidered  the  authority  of  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Plato  as  fuperfeding  all  reafoning  and  alt 
inquiry,  after  juflly  observing,  that  if  the  foul  had  no 
other  faculties  than  the  fenfes  it  could  never  acquire 
the  lead  idea  of  time ,  thus  exprefles  hrmfelf  on  the 
fubjeCt  before  us  : — “  But  happily  for  us  we  are  not 
deferted  here.  We  have,  in  the  firll  place,  a  faculty 
called  imagination  or  fancy ;  which,  however  as  to  its 
energies  it  may  be  fubfequent  to  fenfe,  yet  is  truly 
prior  to  it  both  ill  dignity  and  ufe .  This  it  is  which 
retains  the fleeting  forms  of  things ,  when  things  themfelves 
are  gone,  and  all  fenfation  is  at  an  end.  That  this  fa¬ 
culty,  however  connected  with  fenfe,  is  ftill  perfectly 
different,  may  be  feen  from  hence.  We  have  an  ima - 
gination  of  things  that  are  gone  and  extinCt  ;  but  no 
fuch  things  can  be  made  objeCt3  of  fenfation .  We 
have  an  eafy  command  over  the  objeCts  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  can  call  them  forth  in  almoft  what  manner  we 
pleafe  ;  but  our  fenfations  are  neceffary  when  their  ob¬ 
jeCts  are  prefent,  nor  can  we  control  them  but  by 
removing  either  the  objeCts  or  ourfelves.  As  wax 
would  not  be  adequate  to  its  bufinefs  of  fignature,  had 
it  not  a  power  to  retain  as  well  as  receive  ;  the  fame 
holds  of  the  soul,  with  refpeCt  to  fenfe  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Sense  is  its  receptive  power;  imagination  its 
retentive.  '  Had  it  fenfe  without  imagination,  it  would 
not  be  as  wax  but  as  water  ;  where,  though  all  im- 
prefiions  may  be  inffantly  made,  yet  as  foon  as  made 
they  are  entirely  loft.  Thus  then,  from  a  view  of  the 
two  powers  taken  together, \ve  may  call  sense  (if  we 
pleafe),  a  hind  of  tranfient  imagination  ;  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  a  hind  of  permanent  fenJeP  ^ 

Great  part  of  the  office  which  is  here  given  to  ima-  diiVnguifh 
gination,  is  in  common  Englifh  attributed  to  me-  Pr°perly 
mory  ;  but  betweenfthefe  two  faculties,  as  well  as  be-  ^eLWfen 
tween  them  and  recolleCtion,  the  author  accurately  dorfand 
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di-  memory, 
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(e)  The  original  is  as  follows  :  Ti  toivvv  tcrltv  r  <pctv1curtot  a£t  av  yvugtcrxi/utv  voetv  tv  n/urs  cctto  tuv  tvtgyuav  tuv  ret  ocktSyitu, 
ciov  tvtov  Tivoc  ava^uy  geepx/ua  t v  tu  rtfO'lQ  cucrQHTrgia,  tyy.a1ockiiju.ju.ct  t*  rwf  vi to  tov  xttrBvfov  yivo(xi)/rf  xivrcrtuc,  o  you  juvxtTt  rtu 
cuo-Bvtov  Tragovloq,  wo/uivti  rt  you  cra^trai,  ov  o>(T7rt^  tiyuv  r/f  ctvlov ,  o  you  / uvnju»c  yijuiv  au^o/utvov  culiov  yivircu  to  toiqvIov 

tyyoclxku/yjux,  you  rov  toiovto >  T vxov,  pctvlcunctv  xcckovcrw*  Alex  Aphrod.  de  Anima ,  p.  135.  Edit*  Aid. 
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where;  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  Retention 
it  will,  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  and  Hca<L 
them  anew  on  itfelf,  though  foroe  with  more  fome  ’  V  j 
with  lefs  difficulty,  fome  more  lively  and  others  more 
obfeurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the  abidance  .of  this 
faculty,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  all  thofe  ideas  in 
our  uiiderftandings,  which,  though  we  do  not  actually 
contemplate  them,  yet  we  can  bring  in  fight,  and 
make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objeds  of  our  thoughts, 
without  the  help  of  thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  firft 
imprinted  them  there.” 

To  attempt  a  defence  of  the  accuracy  of  this  lan¬ 
guage  would  be  vain  ;  but  as  the  author's  meaning  is 
fufficiently  obvious,  his  expreffions  may  be  eafily  and 
certainly  corrected.  Had  Locke  faid — But  our 
ideas  being  nothing  but  feenes  or  appearances  in  the 
mind,  which  ceafe  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no 
perception  of  them,  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the 
repofitory  of  the  memory  iignifies  no  more  but  this, 
that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive 
feenes  which  it  has  once  viewed,  with  this  additional 
perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  viewed  them 
before  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  many 
petulant  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  paf- 
fage.  #  6? 

But  againft  this  account  of  memory,  a  much  heavier  obje^sd  t«4* 
charge  has  been  brought  than  that  which  regards  the 
propriety  of  the  language.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the 
additional  perception,  which,  according  to  Locke,  at¬ 
tends  the  revival  of  our  ide&s  by  the  power  of  me¬ 
mory,  “  would  be  a  fallacious  perception,  if  it  led 
us  to  believe  that  we  had  them  before,  fince  they  can¬ 
not  have  two  beginnings  of  exiftence  :  nor  can  we 
believe  them  to  have  two  beginnings  of  exiftence  ;  we 
can  only  believe  that  we  had  formerly  ideas  or  per¬ 
ceptions  very  like  to  them,  though  not  identically  the 
fame.”  Let  us  examine  this  queftion  fomewhat  nar¬ 
rowly  :  for  if  it  be  really  true,  that  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  the  word  fame  is  here  ufed,  we  cannot  twice 
contemplate  the  fame  idea,  all  confidence  in  memory 

Lives "admitfuch  "images  in  the  ad  of  retention,  or  would  feem  to  be  at  an  end.  6r 

when  thofe  things  which  were  formerly  objeds  of  Suppofe  a  man  to  Hand  on  fome  of  the  riling  The  objec- 
perception  are  recalled  to  die  mind  by  the  power  of  grounds  about  Edinburgh,  the  Cal  ton  1ml  f°r  inl^e, 
mpnmrv  Mr  Locke’s  dodrine  is,  that  “  the  mind 
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Retention  diftinguiffies  thus : — “  When  we  view  fome  relid  of 
and  Ideas.  fenfation  repofed  within  us,  without  thinking  of  its  rife, 
U—v  or  referring  it  to  any  fenfible  objed  y  this  is  fancy  or  ima¬ 

gination.  When  we  view  fome  fuch  rclitt>  and  re¬ 
fer  it  withal  to  that  fenfible  object  which  in  time  pafi  was 
its  caufe  and  original ,  this  is  memory.  Laftly,  the  toad 
which  leads  to  memory  through  a  feries  of  ideas  however 
connected)  whether  rationally  or  cafually ,  this  is  recollec¬ 
tion.” 

Of  this  theory  we  ffiall  only  remark,  that  if  we 
could  underftand  the  words  picture  and  form  in  a  meta¬ 
phorical  fenfe,  as  candor  obliges  us  to  underhand 
Locke’s  images  in  the  mind,  the  dodrine  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Aphrodifienfis  would  be  very  little  wide  of  the  truth. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  memory  as  well  as  percep¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain  ;  and  as  it  is 
undeniable,  that  when  a  man  to  day  contemplates  an 
objed  which  he  perceived  yefterday,  or  at  any  former 
period,  he  has  a  view  of  it  in  all  refpeds  fimilar  to 
the  original  perception,  only  fainter  and  lefs  diftind, 
it  is  extremely  probable,  that  an  impreffion  ab  extray 
which  produces  a  fenfation  and  perception,  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  fome  tendency  in  the  brain,  to  vibrate  as  in  the 
adual  fenfation,  and  that  this  tendency,  is  carried  into 
effect  by  the  internal  energy  of  the  mind  itfelf.  .  But 
in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  pictures  and  forms  in  the 
fenforium  were  confidered  as  real  things,  and  by  no 
means  as  metaphorical  expreffions.  This  is  evident 
from  their  being  conftantly  compared  to  the  impref¬ 
fion  of  a  feal  upon  wax,  .and  from  their  converting  the 
materia  prima  from  fomething,  which  can  neither  be 
feen  nor  felt,  into  vifible  and  tangible  body,  of  which 
we  ffiall  treat  afterwards.  Now  it  being  certain  that 
on  a  being  immaterial,  no  corporeal  form  can  be  im- 
preffied,  and  repeated  difiedions  having  ffiown  that  no 
fuch  forms  are  in  fad  imp  re  fled  on  the  brain,  this 
whole  theory  is  at  once  overturned. . 

Modern  philofophers  having  denied  that  there  are 
real  images  ox  forms  in  the  mind  during  the  irame- 


'  diate  aft  of  perception,  cannot  confidently  with  them 
x ‘  ®  r  i  i _ r. _ l.  nf  retention.  n 
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memory.  Mr  Locke’s  dodrine  is,  that  “  the  mind 
retains  tbefe  fimple  ideas  which  it  firft  received  from 
fenfation  or  refledion,  two  ways  :  firft,  by  keeping  the 
idea,  which  is  brought  into  it,  for  fome  time  a  dually 
in  view,  which  is  called  contemplation  :  and  fecond- 
ly,  by  the  power  which  we  have  to  revive  again  in 
our  minds  thofe  ideas,  which,  after  imprinting,  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid  out  of 
fight  ;  as  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or 
fweet,  the  objed  being  removed.  This  (he  fays)  is 
memory;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  ftore-houfe  of  our 

ideas f.  .  , 

To  explain  this  more  fully,  he  immediately  adds  the 
following  obfervation  :■ — “  But  our  ideas  being  no¬ 
thing  but  adual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  ceafe 
to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them, 
this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of  the 
memory,  iignifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind 
has  a  power,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive  perceptions 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  percep¬ 
tion  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before. 
And  in  this  fenfe  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be 
hi  our  memories,  wheij  indeed  they  are  aduaily  no- 


and  from  that  eminence  to  view  the  glorious  profpeda-^* 
of  the  coaft  of  Fife,  the  ocean,  the  frith  of  Forth, 
and  the  little  iflands  fcattered  in  the  frith.  Let  him 
go  away,  and  return  next  day  to  the  fame  place,  and 
look  the  fame  way  :  we  would  a(k  whether  he  has 
the  fame  view  ox  perception  which  he  had  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ?  The  man  muft  furely  be  very  captious  who 
would  fay  that  he  has  not:  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
energy  of  mind  by  which  he  perceives  on  one  day  can¬ 
not  be  identically  the  fame  with  that  by  which  he 
perceived  on  another  ;  nor  are  the  rays  of  light,  which 
fall  upon  his  eyes  on  the  fecond  day,  identically  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  fell  upon  his  eyes  and  occa- 
fioned  vifion  on  the  firft  day.  Let  the  fame  man  now 
ffiut  his  eyes,  and  contemplate  the  various  objeds  at 
which  he  had  been  juft  looking.  They  will  appear 
to  him  in  all  refpeds  the  fame  as  when  viewed  by 
means  of  his  organs  of  fight,  only  fainter  and  lefs  di- 
Hind,  with  this  additional  convidion,  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  objeds  of  his  prefent  contemplation  are  not  real 
external  things,  but'  ideas  or  mental  representations  of 
thofe  things  which  had  fo  lately  been  the  objeds  of  his 
firfit.  Let  him  think  no  more,  about  the  matter  for 
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Retention  fome  days,  and  then  exert ‘his  power  of  memory.  We 
tand  Ideas,  |lave  no  hefitation  to  fay,  that  in  the  fenfe  of  the  word 
?  fame ,  a?  ufed  by  Mr  Locke,  the  very  fame  ideas  will 
recur  and  be  prefent  to  his  intelleft  which  were  prfe- 
&nt  to  it  at  the  former  contemplation.  The  fecond 
energy  of  memory  or  imagination,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  is  not  indeed  identically  the  fame  with  the 
firft  ;  nor  is  that  agitation  or  motion,  or  whatever 
other  affe&ion  of  the  brain  is  neceffary  to  memory, 
identically  the  fame  at  the  fecond  time  as  at  the  firft  : 
but  the  mind  exerting  itfelf  in  the  very  fame  manner 
at  the  one  time  as  at  the  other,  produces  the  fame 
Lind  of  agitation  in  the  brain,  and  is  itfelf  affeded  in 
the  very  fame  way  at  the  fecond  as  at  the  firft  exer¬ 
tion.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  fecond  ideal fcene 
will  be  as  much  the  fame  with  the  firft,  as  the  fecond 
a  dual  perception -is  the  fame  with  the  firft  ;  and  the  two 
ideal  fcenes,  and  the  two  adlual  perceptions,  are  refpec- 
tively  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  each  other,  only  be- 
caufe  they  iroprefs  the  mind  with  a  convi&ion  that 
they  were  occafioned  by  the  fame  external  obje&s. 

But  though  we  think  Locke’s  do&rine,  with  re- 
fped  to  memory,  may  be  thus  eafily  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of  fallacioufnefs,  we  muft  acknowledge  that 
to  us  it  appears  not  to  be  of  much  value.  It  teaches 
nothing,  but  that  the  mind  has  a  power  to  retain  ideas 
of  thofe  objeds  which  it  formerly  perceived,  and  in 
many  inftances  to  recal  them  as  occafion  may  require. 
But  thefe  are  truths  known  to  all  mankind,  to  the 
clown  as  well  as  to  the  philofopher. 

Philofophers  in  general  have  paid  lefs  regard  to  the 
retentive  faculties  of  the  mind  than  to  its  original 
powers  of  perception.  Pei  haps  they  imagined,  that 
as  memory  depends  upon  perception,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpeds  appears  to  refemble  it,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  former  faculty  would  lead  to  that 
of  the  fecond.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr  Hume,  who  was 
at  fome  pains  to  detail  his  notions  of  perception,  has 
in  his  Philofophical  Effays  only  dropt  concerning  me¬ 
mory  and  imagination  a  few  hints,  fo  loofely  thrown 
together,  that,  if  he  had  not  elfewhere  expreffed  him- 
fclf  with  more  precifion,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  difcover  his  real  meaning.  According  to  him,  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  perception  of  an  external 
objedy  is  nothing  but  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  the 
mind  ;  and  that  which  is  called  the  remembrance  of  a 
pajl  objedy  is  nothing  but  a  prefent  impreffion  or  idea 
weaker  than  the  former.  Imagination  is  an  idea  weak¬ 
er  than  the  idea  or  impreffion  which  he  calls  memory . 
This  feems  to  be  a  wonderful  abufe  of  language.  Im- 
preffions  are  not  perceptions;  and,  if  polfible,  they  can 
Hill  lefs  be  called  ideas,  which  are  but  fecondary  per¬ 
ceptions.  It  is  likewife  far  from  being  true,  that  an 
idea  of  imagination  has  neceffiarily  lefs  vivacity  than 
an  idea  of  memory.  We  have  feen  Mr  Hume,  and 
have  at  the  prefent  moment  an  idea  of  his  form  and 
drefs :  we  can  likewife  imagine  to  ourfelves  a  centaur; 
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and  though  a  centaur  was  never  feen,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  an  tmprejjion  repeated  by  memory ,  our  idea  of  an  ^  ea*j 
the  monfter  is  much  more  lively  and  diftinft  than  that 
of  the  philofopher.  ^  ^ 

Dr  Reid  having  obferved  of  memory  *,  that  it  isbyof  Df 
it  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  paft;Reid. 
that  it  muft  have  an  obje6t;  that  in  this  refpe6l  it* a-*  EJfays  9rt 
grees  with  perception,  but  differs  from  fenfation,  which 
has  noobjeabut  the  feeling  itfelf;  and  that  ever Y  jf M°aZ 
man  can  diftinguifh  the  thing  remembered  from  the  J 
remembrance  of  it — proceeds  to  inquire  what  memory 
is?  And,  “  Firft  (fays  he),  I  think  it  appears  that 
memory  is  an  original  faculty  given  us  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account  but 
that  we  are  fo  made.  The  knowledge  (continues  he) 
which  I  have  of  things  paft  by  my  memory,  feems  to 
me  as  unaccountable  as  an  immediate  knowledge  would, 
be  of  tilings  to  come(F);  and  I  can  give  no  reafon 
why  I  fhould  have  the  one  and  not  the  other,  but  that 
fuch  is  the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  find  in  my  mind  a 
diftindl  conception  and  a  firm  belief  of  a  feries  of  pail 
events;  but  how  this  is  produced  1  know  net.  I  call 
it  memory;  but  this  is  only  giving  a  name  to  it  ;  it  is 
not  an  account  of  its  caufe.  I  believe  moft  firmly  what 
I  diftin&ly  remember;  but  I  can  give  no  reafon  of  this 
belief.  It  is  the  infpiration  of  the  Almighty  which 
gives  me  this  underftanding.  When  I  believe  the  truth 
of  a  mathematical  axiom  or  of  a  mathematical  propo- 
fition,  I  fee  that  it  muft  be  fo:  every  man  who  has  the 
fame  conception  of  it  fees  the  fame.  There  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  and  an  evident  connexion  between  the  f  object 
and  the  predicate  of  the  propofition  ;  and  I  have  all 
the  evidence  to  fupport  my  belief  which  1  can  poffibly 
conceive.  When  I  believe  that  I  wafiied  my  hands  and 
face  this  morning,  there  appears  no  neceffity  in  the 
truth  of  the  propofition.  It  might  be  or  it  might  not 
be.  A  man  may  diftin&ly  conceive  it  without  be¬ 
lieving  it  at  all.  How  then  do  I  corne  to  believe  it  ? 

I  remember  it  diftindcly.  This  is  all  I  can  fay.  1  hi* 
remembrance  is  an  a6l  of  my  mind.  Is  it  impoffiblc 
that  this  a 61  fhould  be,  if  the  event  had  not  happen¬ 
ed?  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee  any  neceflary  conne&ion 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any  man  can  fhovr 
fuch  a  neceflary  conne&ion,  then  I  think  that  belief 
which  we  have  of  what  we  remember  will  be  fairly  ac¬ 
counted  for:  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  belief  is 
unaccountable;  and  we  can  fay  no  more  but  that  it  h 
the  refult  of  our  conftitution.  Our  original  faculties 
are  all  unaccountable  :  Of  thefe  memory  is  one.  He 
only  who  made  them  comprehends  fully  liow  they  arc 
made,  and  how  they  produce  in  us  not  only  a  concep¬ 
tion,  but  a  firm  belief  and  affiirance,  of  things  which 
it  concerns  us  to  know.” 

On  this  account  of  memory  we  fhali  make  no  re¬ 
marks.  There  is  a  certain  fenfe  of  the  words,  in  which 
every  thing  which  the  author  has  faid  on  the  fiibjedt  is 
undoubtedly  juft;  and  it  would  be  very  uncandid  to 
3  R  2  take 


(f)  If  memory  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain  as  it  has  been  affe6led  in  paft  perceptions,  this 
appears  to  us  a  ftrange  pofition.  Perhaps  the  excellent  author  means  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is  as 
unaccountable  to  us,  that  impreffions  on  the  brain  fhould  caufe  perception,  and  the  veftiges  of  thofe  im¬ 
preffions  fhould  caufe  remembrance,  as  how  the  mind  might  not  perceive  things  to  come  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  impreffions  on  the  brain.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  no  man  will  conti overt  it :  fot  it  is  nn- 
poffible  to  dilcover  the  nature  of  that  relation  which  fubfifts  between  an  impreffion  and  perception ;  but 
that  there  is  fuch  a  relation,  we  know  from  experience. 
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any  other  fenfe.  But  though  me- 


and  Ideas.  rnoryj  a3  it  is  the  reful t  of  that  conftitution  which  was 
given  us  by  God,  and  not  the  offspring  of  habit  or 
human  contrivance,  is  unqueftionably  an  original  fa¬ 
culty;  and  though  it  is  therefore  impofiible  to  account 
for  it  fo  fully  as  to  filence  every  inquiry  which  may  be 
made  ;  yet  we  could  wifh  that  l)r  Reid  had  bellowed 
a  little  more  pains  upon  it,  in  order  to  difcovui*  if  pof- 
fible  in  what  refpsds  it  refembles  or  differs  from  per¬ 
ception.  He  Iras  well  obferved,  that  there  are  laws  of 
nature  by  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  regu¬ 
lated,  as  well  as  laws  of  nature  which  govern  the  ma¬ 
terial  fyftem.  As  the  latter  are  the  ultimate  conclii- 
fions  which  the  human  faculties  can  reach  in  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  bodies,  fo  the  former  are  the  ultimate  con- 
clufions  which  we  can  reach  in  the  philofophy  of 
minds.  The  more  general  that  thefe  laws  are  in  both 
cafes,  the  more  ufefnl  they  are  and  the  more  fati  fac¬ 
tory  :  for  as  they  are  themfclves  inexplicable,  the 
fewer  they  are  in  number,  and  the  mor.  comprehenfive 
each,  the  fewer  will  thofe  phenomena  be  for  which'  we 
can  give  no  account.  Thus,  as  we  know  not  what 
makes  the  planets  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  fun,  or 
heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  we  can 
give  no  other  account  of  thefe  phenomena,  but  that, 
ns  they  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  reafonable 
toconiude  that  they  proceed  from  fimilai  canfes.  What 
the  caufe  is  of  this  tendency  of  bodies  towards  each 
other,  we  know  not  We  call  it  gravitation,  and  em¬ 
ploy  it  to  account  for  all  phenomena  of  the  fame  kind. 
In  like  manner  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  as  we 
know  not  how  mind  and  matter  operate  upon  each 
other,  there  is  fometliing  in  perception  wholly  unac¬ 
countable.  That  perception  follows  fenfation;  and 
that  there  is  no  fenfation  which  is  not  occafioned  by 
fome  affedion  of  the  brain,  proceeding  from  fome  im- 
prefiion  ab  extra;  we  Have  the  evidence  of  experience: 
but  how  a  particular  affedion  of  the  brain  fhould  ex¬ 
cite  a  fenfation  in  the  mind,  we  know  not ;  though  we 
may  here,  as  in  the  corporeal  fyftem,  attribute  fimilar 
effeds  to  the  fame  or  limilar  caufes  Thus,  if  when 
we  exert  an  ad  of  memory  we  have  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance  of  things  as  in  the  original  ad  of  perception,  the 


precifely  the  fame  as  in  the  original  perception,  only  Retention 
lefs  diftird*.  For  example,  having  feen  yefterday  a  anc*  I(leas* 

the  bank  of  a  river, 


fpreading  oak  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  , 
having  heard  a  fliepherd  play,  and  handled  a  fquare  i heap- 
done,  we  endeavour  to  recal  to  our  minds  thefe  objeds  pearance  of 
which  are  now  ahfent.  How  is  this  operation  per-  fenfible  ob- 
formed?  Do  we  endeavour  to  form  in  our  minds  pic- 
tures  of  them  or  reprefentative  images?  or,  does  our  power 
intelled  furvey  the  types  or  forms  which,  according  of  memory, 
to  Ariftotle,  thofe  objeds  left  in  the  imagination  when  *  Appendix 
originally  perceived  ?  Neither  of  thefe  things  is  done. 

We  conceive  ourfelves  as  Handing  in  the  fame  place  r  aj 
where  we  ftood  yefterday;  upon  which  we  have  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  objeds  fimilar  in  all  refpeds  to  the 
perceptions  which  we  had  when  we  employed  our  eyes, 
our  ears,  and  our  hands.  The  tree  appears,  as  it  were, 
before  us  ;  faint  indeed,  but  attended  with  all  the  ob¬ 
jeds  which  we  obferved  around  it  yefterday :  we  feem  ' 

to  hear  the  found  of  the  pipe  confuftdly,  and  at  a  di^ 
ftance;  to  move  our  hands  over  the  ftone,  and  to  feel 
the  fame  furfac.es  and  the  fame  angles  which  we  felt  in 
the  original  perception.  In  this  recolledion  we  are 
not  confcious  of  pidures  or  images  more  than  in  the 
original  furvey.  The  perceptions  feem  to  be  of  the 
tree  and  river  themfelves,  of  the  found  itfelf,  and  of 
the  Itone  itfelf,  exadly  as  at  the  ftrii ;  and  yet  we  are 
fatisfied  that  in  the  ad  of  remembrance  we  perceive 
no  fuch  objed  as  a  real  tree,  pipe,  or  ftone.  That 
thefe  are  fads,  every  man  muft  be  convinced  who  at¬ 
tends  to  the  energies  of  his  own  mind  when  exerting 
the  powers  of  retention  :  and  therefore  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  with  no  impropriety  that  Mr  Harris  fays,  we 
may  call  sense,  if  wepleafe,  a  kind  of  tranjient  imagina- 
tion;  and  imagination,  on  the  contrary,  /  kind  of  per¬ 
manent  fenfe:  for  if  thefe  two  faculties,  as  far  as  the 
mind  or  intelled  is  concerned,  be  not  the  fame,  they 
feem  to  refemble  each  other  much.  65 

2.  The  primary  perception  of  a  viflle  objed  is  more  What  ideas 
complete,  lively,  and  diftind,  and  remains  longer  in  j^main 
the  fenforiumy  than  that  of  any  other  objed. 
know  likewife  by  experience,  that  an  idea  or  fecondary  ry. 
perception  of  a  viftble  objed  is  as  much  more  complete, 
lively,  and  diftind,  than  the  idea  of  any  other  objed, 
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rules  of  philofophifmg  authovife  us  to  refer  both  phe-  as  was  the  primary  perception  ;  and  that  we  remember 
nomena  to  the  fame  general  law;  juft  as  they  autho-  ™  ^  °  tl,sm 

rife  us  to  refer  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  of  pro- 
jediles  to  the  fame  general  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  perceive  no  fimilarity  between  memory  and  per¬ 
ception,  we  have  made  no  progrefs  in  the  philofophy 
of  mind;  for  in  that  cafe  we  have  difeovered  two  phe¬ 
nomena  proceeding  from  two  caufes  totally  different 
from  each  other,  and  both  inexplicable.  Although  we 
fcarcely  hope  to  throw  any  light  upon  a  fubjed  which 
Dr  Reid  has  not  attempted  to  illuftrate,  we  fhall  ftate 
a  few  fads  refpeding  the  memory,  and  fubmit  to  the 
reader  the  conclufions  to  which  we  think  thefe  fads 
lead. 

1.  Objeds  once  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  when  re¬ 
called  to  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory,  appear 


things  which  we  have  feen  for  a  longer  time  than 
founds  which  we  have  heard,  or  than  tangible  objeds 
which  we  have  only  handled.  Yet  there  ieems  to  be 
a  conftant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  which 
are  ftruck(G)  deepeft  and  in  minds  the  moll  retentive; 
fo  that  if  they  be  not  frequently  renewed  by  repeated 
exercife  of  the  fenfes,  or  by  refledion  on  thofe  objeds 
which  at  firft  occafioned  them,  the  print  (g)  wears 
out,  and  at  laft  there  remains  nothing  to  be  feen. 
Concerning  ideas,  it  is  eafy  to  remark,  that  thofe  re¬ 
main  longeft  and  cleareft  in  the  memory  which  are 
derived  from  two  or  more  fenfes,  efpecially  if  the  fenfe 
of  fight  be  one  of  the  number,  or  which  are  ofteneft 
refreshed  by  a  return  of  the  objeds  which  produced 
them.  Hence  a  man  has  a  longer  and  more  diftind 

remem- 


(c)  Thefe  expreffions,  which  mention  ideas  as  things  which  are  deep  Jlruci,  and  as  prints  which  wear 
out,  are  the  expreffions  of  Locke.  We  hope  it  is  needlefs  to  warn  our  readers,  that  they  are  ufed  by 
us  as  they  were  by  him  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe.  On  thefe  fubjefts  it  is  impoffiUe  to  write  without  me¬ 
taphor;  which,  while  the  meaning  is  obvious,  no  man  will  condemn,  who  refleas  that  the  words  of  Ian- 
guage  were  not  invented  by  metaphyficians,  and  are  for  the  molt  part  literally  figmficant  only  of  fen- 
hble  objeds. 


Parc  1. 

Retention  remembrance  of  what  he  lias  feen  than  of  what  he  has 
and  Ideas  only  heard,  of  what  he  has  both  feen  and  felt  than  of 
what  he  has  only  feen;  and  the  ideas  which  we  have 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  hunger  and  third,  and  of  allthofe 
things  which  moll  frequently  afFed  our  fenfes,  are  ex* 
tremdy  clear,  and  are  never  quite  loft  wliilft  the  mind 
retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

3.  Memory  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  habit,  which  is 
riot  always  in  exercife  with  regard  to  things  we  re¬ 
member,  but  is  ready  to  fugged  them  when  there  is 
occafion.  The  moft  perfect  degree  of  this  habit  is, 
when  the  thing  prefen ts  itfelf  to  our  remembrance 
fpontaneoufly,  and  without  labour,  as  often  as  there 
is  occafion.  A  fecond  degree  is,  when  the  thing  is 
forgotten  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  even  when  there 
is  occafion  to  remember  it,  and  yet  at  laft  feme  inci- 
*  Reid\  Ef  dent,  fueh  as  a  violent  paflion  *,  which  agitates  the 
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mind  and  fenforium,  tumbles  the  idea,  as  it 
were,  out  of  its  dark  corner,  and  brings  it  into  view 
without  any  fearch.  A  third  degree  is,  when  we  caft 
about  and  fearch  for  what  we  would  remember,  and 
fay,  &c.  and  afver  fome  labour  find  it  out.  This  fearehing  faculty 
arru  s  of  the  foul  is  by  Ariftotlc  called  <***/*.»»* tc,  by  Dr  Reid 
and  others  reminifence ,  and  by  Mr  Harris  recollection. 
Should  it  be  faid,  that  what  we  'will  to  remember  we 
muft  already  conceive,  as  we  can  will  nothing  of  which 
we  have  not  a  conception  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  will  to 
remember  a  thing,  feems  to  imply  that  we  remember  it 
already — we  anfwer,with  Dr  Reid,  that  when  we  will  to 
remember  a  thing,  we  muft  indeed  remember  fomething 
relating  to  it  ;  but  we  may  have  no  pofitive  idea  or  con¬ 
ception  of  the  thing  itfelf,  but  only  of  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  that  other  thing  which  we  do  remember. 
Thus,  one  remembers  that  a  friend  charged  him  with 
a  commifiion  to  be  executed  at  fuch  a  place,  but  he 
has  forgotten  what  the  commiffion  was.  He  applies 
himfelf  to  difeover  it  ;  and  recollects  that  it  was  given 
by  fuch  a  perfon ,  upon  fuch  an  occafion ,  in  confequenee 
of  fuch  a  converfation  :  and  thus  by  a  train  of  thought 
he  is  led  to  the  very  thing  which  he  had  forgotten 
and  wifhed  to  remember.  To  this  operation  it  is  not 
always  neceffary  that  the  relations  between  the  various 
ideas  which  the  mind  turns  over  be  very  clofe,  or  have 
their  foundation  in  nature  ;  for  a  cafual  connection  is 
often  fufficient.  Thus,  from  feeing  a  garment,  we  think 
of  its  owner ;  thence  of  his  habitation  ;  thence  of  woods ; 
thence  of  timber  ;  thence  of  fhips;  thence  of  admirals  ; 
thence  of  cannons,  iron,  furnaces,  and  forges,  &c.” 

That,  in  the  procefs  of  recolledion,  one  idea  fhould 
fuggeft  another,  may  be  ealily  accounted  for.  When, 
in  perception,  our  minds  are  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  external  objeds,  all  the  parts  and  properties,  and 
even  the  accidental  variable  adjunds  of  thefe  objeds, 
are  perceived  by  full-grown  men  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo 
that  the  whole  group  makes  but  one  impreflion  upon 
our  organs  of  fenfe,  and  confequently  upon  the  mind. 
By  thefe  means  all  the  parts  of  the  fimultaneous  im- 
prefiion  f,  and  confequently  of  the  perception  occa- 
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Man.  fioned  by  that  impreflion,  are  fo  intimately  affociated 
or  linked  together,  that  the  idea  of  any  one  of  them 


recurring  at  any  future  period,  generally  introduces  Retention 
the  ideas  of  all  the  reft.  But  as  the  neceflary  parts  aP(f  Ideas.^ 


and  properties  of  any  thing  are  more  clofely  linked 
together,  and  occur  more  frequently  than  any  parti¬ 
cular  variable  adjunds,  it  is  obvious,  that  by  the  idea 
of  any  one  of  thefe  properties,  the  idea  of  the  reft, 
and  of  the  objed  itfelf,  will  be  more  readily  introdu¬ 
ced  than  by  the  idea  of  any  variable  adjunct.  It 
feems,  however,  to  be  certain,  that  we  have  no  power 
of  calling  up  any  idea  at  pleafure,  but  only  fuch  as 
have  a  connedion,  either  in  nature  or  by  means  of 
former  affociations,  with  tliofe  that  are  at  anytime 
prefent  to  the  mind.  Thus  the  fight,  or  the  idea,  of 
any  particular  perfon,  generally  enables  us  to  recol¬ 
lect  his  name,  becaufe  his  name  and  his  perfon  have 
been  conftantly  affociated  together.  If  that  fail  to 
introduce  the  name,  we  are  at  a  lofs  and  cannot  re¬ 
coiled  it  at  all  till  foine  other  affociated  circumftance 
help  us.  In  naming  a  number  of  words  in  a  fentence, 
or  lines  in  a  poem,  the  end  of  each  preceding  word  or 
line  being  conneded  with  the  beginning  of  "the  word 
or  line  which  fucceeds  it,  we  can  ealily  repeat  them 
in  that  order  ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  repeat  them 
backwards  with  any  eafe,  nor  at  all  till  after  many 
fruitlefs  efforts.  By  frequent  trials,  however,  we  ac¬ 
quire  at  laft  a  facility  in  doing  it,  as  may  be  found  by 
making  the  experiment  on  the  names  of  number  from 
one  to  twenty.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  in  the 
wildelt  flights  of  fancy ,  no  fingle  idea  occurs  to  us  but 
fuch  as  had  a  connedion  with  fome  other  idea,  peicep- 
tion,  or  notion,  previoufly  exifting  in  the  mind,  as  fhall 
be  fhown  more  fully  in  a  fubfequent  chapter.  68' 

4.  “  Memory  appears  to  depend  entirely  or  chiefly  Memory 
upon  the  ftate  pf  the  brain  *.  For  difeafes,  concnifions  ^ of 
of  the  brain,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fome  poifons,  impair  braYn? 
or  deftroy  it ;  and  it  generally  returns  again  with  the  *  Hartley 
return  of  health,  from  the  ufe  of  proper  medicines  and on  Man* 
methods.  It  is  obfervable,  too,  that  in  recovering 
from  con  millions  and  other  diforders  of  the  brain, 
it  is  ufual  for  the  perfon  to  recover  the  power  of  re¬ 
membering  the  then  prefent  common  incidents  for  mi¬ 
nutes,  hours,  and  days,  by  degrees  ;  alfo  the  power 
of  recalling  the  events  of  his  life  preceding  his  illnefs. 

At  length  he  recovers  this  laft  power  perfedly  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  forgets  almoll  all  that  pall  in  his  ill¬ 
nefs,  even  thofe  things  which  at  firft  he  remembered 
fora  day  or  two.  Now  the  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be, 
that  upon  a  perfect  recovery  the  brain  recovers  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate,  and  all  its  former  affedions  and  tendencies; 
but  that  fuch  affedions  or  tendencies  as  took  place 
during  the  preternatural  ftate,  i.  e.  during  the  patient's 
illnefs,  are  obliterated  by  the  return  of  the  natural 
ftate."  All  this  we  are  induced  to  believe;  becaufe, 
though  it  is  a  fad  incontrovertible,  that  in  certain  dif¬ 
eafes  the  memory  is  impaired,  and  recovers  its  vigour 
with  the  return  of  health,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  mind  itfelf  fhould  fuffer  any  change  by  difeafes, 
concuflions,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  See. 

From  thefe  fads  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  power  of  the  mind-,  or  immaterial  (H)y>nw- 


ciple 


(h)  Through  the  whole  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  fentient 
principle  in  man  is  not  material.  This  is  the  common ,  and,  as  fhall  be  fhown  afterwards,  the  moft  probable 
opinion  ;  but  whether  it  be  abfolutely  certain  or  not,  makes  no  difference  on  the  theories  of  fenfation  and  per¬ 
ception.  Thefe  are  obvioufly  neither  figure  nor  motion,  and  therefore  not  fubjed  to  the  laws  which  go  vena 
the  material  world. 
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Retention  cipk,  by  which  it  remembers  pail  events,  differs  not 
and  Idea-i.  from  that  by  which  it  perceives  prefent  objedts.  In 
v_  —  v-r.--  percCpt{on>  impreflions  are  made  upon  the  organs  of 
External  fenfe,  which  are  communicated  to  the  brain  ;  and,  by 
objedls  ope- fome  unknown  means,  occafion  fenfation3  which  are 
ratine:  on  followed  by  the  perception  of  the  external  objedl. 
the  fenfes  When  by  the  power  of  memory  we  recal  pall:  objedts 
^enna^rit  °f  ^en^e>  the  mhid  has  the  fame  view  of  them  as  in  the 
original  perception,  except  that  they  appear  fainter, 
brain.  lefs  diftindl,  and  generally  more  diftant.  We  have, 
therefore,  reafon  to  conclude,  that  in  the  adt  of  re¬ 
membrance  the  brain  is  affedted  in  the  fame  way, 
though  not  fo  forcibly,  as  in  perception.  That  me¬ 
mory  depends  as  much  as  perception  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  brain,  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience  ;  and 
therefore  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  external 
objedts,  operating  upon  the  fenfes,  nerves,  and  brain, 
ieave  fome  permanent  effedt  behind  them.  What  that 
effedl  precisely  is  we  cannot  know,  and  we  need  not 
defire  to  know  ;  but  that  they  leave  fome  effedl  we 
have  as  good  evidence  as  that  the  planets  are  moved 
round  the  fun  by  forces  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
by  which  projedtiles  are  moved  on  the  earth.  Could 
we  fuppofe  that  they  leave  real  prints  or  imprefions  be¬ 
hind  them,  which  we  confefs  to  be  very  little  probable, 
•memory  would  feem  to  be  nothing  but  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  mind  turned  to  thofe  impreflions.  If  the 
permanent  effedl  of  impreflions  by  external  objedts  be, 
as  Dr  Hartley  fuppofes,  only  a  tendency  in  the  brain 
to  vibrate  as  in  the  original  perception,  remembrance 
will  refult  from  the  mind’s  operating  upon  the  brain 
as  in  adtual  perception  ;  and  the  reafon  that  ideas  of 
memory  are  fainter  than  perceptions  of  fenfe,  is,  that 
the  former  are  produced  by  a  Angle,  and  the  latter  by 
a  double,  operation. 

This  theory  appears  to  be  greatly  confirmed  by  the 
following  well-known  fadls,  that  children  foon  com¬ 
mit  to  their  memory  any  thing  which  they  under¬ 
hand,  and  as  foon  forget  it ;  that  the  powers  of  me¬ 
mory  gradually  advance  to  perfedtion,  and  then  gra¬ 
dually  decay  ;  and  that  old  men  remember  more  di- 
ftindlly  what  they  perceived  in  their  youth,  than  what 
they  perceived  a  year  ago.  For  if  the  memory 
belonged  wholly  to  the  pure  intelledt,  and  had  no  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  brain,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
how  it  fhould  advance  towards  a  hate  H  perfedtion 
and  afterwards  decay.  A  being  which  is  unextended 
and  indi viable,  can  fuffer  no  change  either  in  its  ef- 
fence  or  in  its  faculties  :  the  ideas  which  it  had  once 
retained,  it  would  retain  forever.  But  if  memory  be 
occafioned  by  fome  relidl  of  fenfe  left  in  the  brain,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee  how  all  thofe  changes  fhould  take  place: 
and  therefore,  though  we  have  the  weight  of  Dr 
Reid’s  authority  again  It  us,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Ariftotle  w^as  in  the  right,  when  he  imputed  the 
fhortnefs  of  memory  in  children  to  this  caufe,  that 
their  brain  is  too  moift  and  foft  to  retain  impreflions 
made  upon  it  ;  and  that  he  was  likewife  in  the  right, 
when  he  imputed  the  defedt  of  memory  in  old  men  to 
the  hardnefs  and  rigidity  of  the  brain,  which  hinders 
it  from  receiving  any  dui able  impreflion. 

Another  argument  to  prove,  that  in  remembrance 
the  mind  adts  upon  fomething  left  in  the  brain  by 
the  impreflions  of  fenfe,  is  this,  that  nothing  can  adt 
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but  where  it  is  prefent.  The  truth  of  this  axiom  is  Retention 
acknowledged  by  Dr  Reid,  and  we  believe  by  all  man  -  an  j 
kind  except  Dr  Priellley  and  one  or  two  others, 
whofe  paradoxes  we  flia.ll  confider  afterwards.  Now 
it  is  confefled,  that  in  recolledtion  at  leafl  the  mind  is 
adtive  ;  and  therefore  it  mufl  adt,  not  upon  an  objedl 
which  has  now  perhaps  no  exiftence,  and  certainly  no 
immediate  exiftence,  but  upon  fomething  left  by  that 
objedl  in  the  brain  or  fenforium,  to  which  the  mind 
is  intimately  prefent.  .  7 1 

But  if  this  be  fo,  we  may  be  afked  how  it  comes  By  what 
to  pafs  that  men  never  confound  memory  with  Per~]^erVon- 
ception,  nor  fancy  that  they  perceive  things  which  founci  me- 
they  only  remember  ?  If  perception  bean  inference  mory  with 
drawn  from  certain  fenfations  excited  by  an  impref-pei ception., 
fion  on  the  brain,  and  if  remembrance  refult  from  the 
mind’s  operating  upon  relidts  of  thole  impreflions,  one 
would  think  it  natural  to  fuppole,  that  in  both  cafes 
we  have  adtual  perceptions,  though  in  the  one  cafe 
the  perception  mult  be  more  vivid  and  diftindt  than  in 
the  other.  To  this  we  anfvver,  That  previous  to  all 
experience,  perception  and  memory  are  very  probably 
confounded ;  and  that  we  believe  a  man  brought  into 
the  world  with  all  his  faculties  in  their  full  natu- 
ral  perfedtion,  would  not  inftantly  be  able  to  diftin- 
guifh  what  he  remembered  from  what  be  perceived. 

This  we  know  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  faculty  which  ftrongly  refembles  memory  ; 
for  in  dreams,  and  fometimes  even  in  waking  reveries, 
we  fancy  that  we  adtually  perceive  things  which  it  is 
certain  we  can  only  imagine.  A  very  fhort  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  would  enable  this  newly  created  man 
to  make  the  proper  diftindlion  between  remembrance 
and  perception.  For  let  us  fuppofe  him  to  be  brought 
into  a  dark  room,  and  foon  afterwards  a  candle  to  be 
introduced.  The  candle  would  give  him  a  vifible  fen- 
fation,  though  not  at  flrft  the  perception  of  an  exter¬ 
nal  objedl.  Let  the  candle  after  fome  time  be  car¬ 
ried  out  :  the  man  would  retain  a  vifible  idea ,  which 
he  might  confound  with  the  adtual  fenfation.  But  if, 
whilft  this  idea  remained  in  his  mind,  the  candle  were 
brought  back,  he  would  inftantly  feel  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  real  fenfation  and  the  idea,  when  both -were 
together  prefent  to  his  mind.  And  having,  in  fome  fuch 
manner  as  we  have  already  deferibed,  acquired  the 
power  of  perceiving  external  objedts  by  means  of  his 
fenfes,  he  would  foon  difeover,  without  any  effort  of 
his  own,  the  difference  between  adtual  perceptions  and 
the  ideas  treafured  up  in  his  memory.  7s 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  which  feems  to  en- The  order 
cumber  this  theory  of  remembrance,  is,  to  account  for  flonU-^C  " 
the  order  of  fuccefflon  in  which  objedts  recur  to  the.^^  0j>- 
memory,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  time.- — jedts  rrcur 
But  this  difficulty  will  vanifh  when  we  have  afcertain-co  the  me* 
ed  what  time  is-  At  prefent  it  is  fuflicient  to  obferve,  in0IT* 
that  our  perceptions  of  external  objedts  remain  a  cer¬ 
tain  fpace  of  time  in  the  mind  ;  that  this  time  is  diffe¬ 
rent,  according  to  the  ftrength  and  other  circnmftan- 
ces  of  the  impreflion  which  occafioned  the  percep¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  traces  of  thofe  perceptions,  /.  <?.  ideas, 
may  be  recalled  after  the  intervention  of  other  trains 
of  ideas,  and  at  very  different  intervals.  If  one  look 
upon  a  houfe,  and  then  fhut.  his  eyes,  the  impieflion 
which  it  made  upon  his  mind  will  not  inftantly  va¬ 
nifh  z 
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Retention  nfih  .  h*  can  contemplate  the  houfe  almoft  as  long  as 
,and  ldcas‘  he  pleafes  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  various  affoeiated 
circumftances,  he  may  recal  the  idea  feveral  years 
afterwards,  and  refer  it  to  the  original  perception. 
Brutes  have  ^e^ore  we  difmifs  the  fubjedl  of  retention,  it  may 
memory,  not  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  retentive  pow- 
and  ers  of  inferior  animals.  Ariffotle,  Locke,  Dr  Reid, 

and  aim  oil  every  philofopher  of  eminence  both  among 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  have  maintained,  that  infe¬ 
rior  animals  have  memory  as  well  as  men  ;  and  indeed 
we  do  not  perceive  how  the  fa£l  can  be  denied  of  the 
more  perfect  animals,  andthofe  with  whofe  operations 
we  are  bed  acquainted.  A  dog  knows  his  mailer 
again  after  a  long  abfence  ;  a  horfe  will  trace  back  a 
road  which  he  has  but  once  travelled,  often  with  more 
accuracy  than  his  rider ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
many  fpecies  of  finging  birds  have  a  capacity  to  learn 
tunes  from  the  human  voice,  and  that  they  repeat  the 
notes  again  and  again,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfedlion,  till  at  lall  they  fing  the  tune  corredlly. 
Yhefe  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  flip- 
pofing,  that  in  the  brains  of  the  feveral  animals  traces 
are  left  by  perception,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
which  perception  leaves  in  the  brain  of  man,  and  which 
are  the  caufe  or  oceafion  of  his  remembrance.  With 
refpedl  to  this  point,  the  learned  author  of  Ancient 
Metaphyjics  differs  from  his  mailer  Ariffotle.  He  al¬ 
lows  that  brutes  have  imagination,  but  denies  that 
they  have  memory  :  for  (fays  lie)  “  memory  neeefla- 
rily  implies  a  fenfe  of  time,  and  what  is  JirJl  and  lajl ; 
but  brutes  have  no  idea  of  time,  or  of  firil  and  lafl ; 
and  it  is  eertain  that  they  have  not  confcioufnefs  or 
reflection,  by  which  only  they  could  review  their  own 
operations.  At  the  fame  time  he  admits,  that  imagi¬ 
nation  in  the  brute  ferves  the  purpofe  of  memory  in 
us  ;  for  whenever  he  fees  the  objedl  that  is  painted  on 
his  phantafia*  he  knows  it  again,  but  without  any  per¬ 
ception  of  the  time  when  he  firft  faw  it.”  But  that 
a  brute,  when  he  fees  the  objedt  which  is  painted  on 
his  phantafia,  fhould  know  it  again  without  referring 
it  to  a  former  perception,  is  plainly  impoffible.  The 
recognifance  of  any  thing  confdts  in  a  confcioufnd'3 
of  its  having  been  perceived  before  ;  and  nothing  more 
than  fuch  recognifance  is  effential  to  memory.  The 
author's  miftake  feems  to  He  in  fuppoiing  that  me¬ 
mory  neceffarily  implies  a  fenfe  of  fome  determi¬ 
nate  portion  of  paff  time  ;  but  we  furely  remember 
many  things  of  which  we  can  only  fay  that  we  have 
formerly  perceived  them,  without  being  able  to  afeer- 
tain  the  preeife  period  at  which  we  had  fueh  percep¬ 
tions.  A  child  has  the  ufe  of  memory  fooner  than  he 
acquires  the  faeulty  of  fpeech  ;  but  he  muff  have  fpo- 
ken  and  even  reafoned  before  he  can  have  an  accurate 
notion  of  time,  which,  as  fhall  be  fliown  afterwards, 
arifes  from  comparing  the  fleeting  fuccefiion  of  our 
own  ideas  with  the  permanenee  of  eurfelves  and  other 
abjedls.  The  author’s  diilindlion  between  memory* 
and  imagination  feems  to  be  on  all  accounts  impro¬ 
per.  Ariffotle  has  faid,  and  fa  id  truly,  that  there  is 
memory  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  fenfible  objedls  ;  mean- 
ing  by  ideas  general  conceptions  or  proportions  :  but 
this  reviver  of  his  philofophy  is  inclined  to  fay,  “  that 
memory  is  only  of  ideas,  confequently  belongs  only  to 
man  ;  and  that  imagination  is  only  of  fenfible  objects, 
and  confequently  belongs  both  to  mail  and  brute.” — 

V 


But  furely  man  remembers  what  lie  has  feen  and  felt  as  Retention 
well  as  what  he  lias  conceived  or  thought ;  and  if  imagi-  ,aud  j<!eas/i 
nation  and  memory  be  properly  diftinguiffied  by  Mr 
Hairis,  the  reverfe  of  this  writer’s  deeftrine  muff  be 
true,  viz.  that  imagination  belongs  only  to  man,  and 
memory  of  fenfible  objedls  both  to  man  and  brute, — 

We  can  contemplate  in  imagination  the  idea  of 
a  centaur  or  a  golden  mountain ;  but  we  cannot  be  faid 
to  remember  them,  for  they  were  never  perceived. 

That  a  dog  can  contemplate  in  his  imagination  the 
idea  of  a  centaur  or  of  a  golden  mountain ,  we  have  not 
the  leaff  reafon  to  fuppofe  ;  but  were  he  not  capable 
of  viewing  relicts  of  fenfe  repofed  within  him,  and  re-  * 
ferring  them  to  their  original  caufes,  he  could  not 
poflibly  recognife  his  mafter  after  a  day’s  abfence.  74 

Dr  Reid  and  the  fame  author  agree  with  Ariffotle,  the  powes* 
in  thinking  it  probable  that  brutes  have  not  reminif-0^  rtC'>i*c^v 
cenee,  or  the  power  of  reeolledlion  ;  but  there  are tI0U* 
many  well  attefted  fails  which  feem  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary.  We  fhall  mention  one  which  fell  under  our 
own  obfervation.  One  of  the  perfons  concerned  in 
this  work  was,  when  a  young  man,  abfent  for  live 
months  from  the  houfe  of  his  father.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  a  dog  of  that  fpecies  which  is  commonly  called 
the  shepherd* s  cur,  and  which  had  been  in  the  poffef- 
lion  of  his  father  only  a  few  months  before  his  de¬ 
parture,  gazed  at  him  for  a  few  minutes  as  at  any 
other  ffranger.  The  animal  then  began  to  walk  round 
him  with  looks  which  foon  attracled  his  notice.  This 
made  him  call  the  dog  by  the  name  which  he  bore  in- 
the  family,  and  ftretch  out  his  hand  to  carefs  him, 
when  the  creature  inftantly  leaped  upon  him  with  all 
that  appearance  of  attachment  which  thofe  animals  fo 
commonly  exhibit  upon  the  return  of  their  mailer  af¬ 
ter  a  few  days  abfence.  If  this  was  not  recolledlion, 
we  ffioukl  be  glad  to  know  what  it  was,  for  we  cannot 
diffinguifh  it  from  recolledlion  in  men.  Indeed,  iff 
dogs  and  fome  other  animals  poffefs,  as  Ariffotle, 

Locke,  and  others,  allow  them  to  poffefs,  the  power 
of  memory,  and  fomething  of  ratiocination ;  and  if,  as 
Dr  Reid  exprefsly  fays  §,  “  they  expedl  events  in  the  #  KJJay'on 
fame  order  and  fuccefiion  in  which  they  happened  be- t?JS  lntciicc*~ 
fore;”  it  is  not  conceivable  that  they  can  be  wholly 
deftitute  of  reminifeence,  or  the  power  of  reeolledlion. 

That  memory  is  a  faculty  of  the  firft  importance,  Memory 
cannot  be  denied  ;  fince  it  is  obvious,  that,  without  the  capable  ot 
power  of  retaining  the  ideas  and  notions  which  we  imp1,0'’-* 
receive  by  the  fenfes  and  other  faculties,  we  never ment\ 
could  make  any  progrefs  in  the  aequifition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  fhould  begin  every  day,  nay  every  hour, 
in  the  fame  ftate  ®f  ignorance  in  which  we  are  born. 

That  it  is  a  faculty  capable  of  improvement  by  exer- 
cife,  and  that  there  are  fome  methods  of  exercife  bet-  • 
ter  adapted  for  this  purpofe  than  others,  has  been 
fhown  elfewhere.  See  .Memory* 

Chap.  III.  0/  Simple  Apprehension  and 
Conception* 

The  ideas  received  into  the  .  mind  by  the  fenfes,  pjeaJ  of 

and  treafured  up  in  the  memory  and  imagination,  arefeniatmn 
the  original  materials  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  by  the  firft  nia- 
comparing  thofe  ideas  with  one  another,  or  by  analy- rt:r  als 
fmg  them  into  their  firil  principles,  that  we  acquire  knowkd^ 
all  our  knowledge  in  mathematics  and  philofophy,  w  ^ ' 

and-* 
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Of  Simple  and  indeed  all  the  knowledge  which  regulates  our 
Appmhen  condn&  through  life.  It  mull,  therefore,  be  of  im- 

Conce^tion  portance  to  trace  ^ie  Progrcfs  °f  the  mind  in  her  vari- 
t  ous  operations  upon  thefe  materials  ;  beginning,  as  fhe  in  the  fame  way, 

Certainly  begins,  with  that  which  is  moll  fimple,  and  *  From  obfervii 
proceeding  regularly  to  thole  which  are  more  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult. 

11  Now  the  firll  operation  of  the  mind  about  her 

Simple  ap-  jje2S  appears  plainly  to  be  that  which  logicians  term 
oTideas ^fimple  apprehenfioiu  Having  yellerday  oblerved  a  tree 
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ftance,  the  two  globes  affed  our  fenfe  of  touch  in  the  Simple 


fame  way,  and  our  fenfe  of  feeing  differently  ;  in  the 
fecond,  the  two  black  fubftances  affed  our  fenfe  of  fight  Conception 
and  our  fenfe  of  touch  differently.  — v' 

obferving  this  difference  among  objects  by 
means  of  the  different  fenfations  received  from  them, 
the  mind  learns  to  analyfe  its  original  ideas,  which  are 
copies  of  thofe  fenfations,  into  their  firft  principles, 
and  to  combine  thofe  principles  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
form  complex  ideas  of  obje&s  which  were  never  ac- 

un- 


or  any  other  objed,  if  we  contemplate  the  idea  of  that  tually  perceived  by  the  fenfes.  Of  the  fimple  and 
tree  to  day  as  it  remains  in  the  imagination,  without  *  mixed  principles  which  compofe  thoff  compl  x  ideas, 
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without 

comparing  it  with  any  other  idea,  or  referring  it  to 
any  external  objed,  we  perform  the  operation  which 
is  called  fimple  apprehevfion .  We  confider  fimple  ap- 
prehenlion  as  an  operation ,  b'ecaufe  the  mind  in  the  ap- 
p  rehen  ft  011  of  her  own  ideas  is  certainly  a&ive  ;  fhe 
turns  them,  as  it  were,  round  and  round,  and  views 
them  on  every  fide. 

Simple  apprehevfion  is  a  phrafe  which  is  common¬ 
ly  taken  to  be  of  the  fame  import  with  the  word  con¬ 
ception  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  no  confufion 
can  arife  from  an  indiferiminate  ufe  of  the  two  words  : 
but  in  this  article  we  think  it  expedient  to  employ  the 
phrafe  fimple  apprehevfion ,  to  denote  the  view  or  con¬ 
templation  of  thofe  ideas  only  which  the  mind  by  fen- 
fatiou  has  adlually  received  from  external  objedds  ;  and 
the  word  conception  to  denote  the  view,  not  only  of 
thofe  ideas,  but  alfo  of  fuch  as  the  mind  fabricates 
to  herfelf.  Thus,  a  man  may  conceive  a  centaur,  but 
we  would  not  choofe  to  fay  that  he  may  apprehend  a 
centaur  :  not  that  there  is  any  impropriety,  perhaps, 
in  this  lail  exprefiion  ;  but  as  there  is  certainly  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  apprehending  the  idea  of  what  has  been 
feen  or  felt,  and  conceiving  that  which  never  exifted, 
perfpicuity  requires  that  tliefe  different  operations  be 
expreffed  by  different  names. 

We  have  faid  that  the  mind  may  conceive  what 
In  wl9at  never  exifted  ;  and  every  man  may  eafily  fatisfyhim- 
fenfe  it  is  felf  that  what  we  have  faid  is  true  ;  but  though  this  has 
true  ’hat  ^ren  frequently  called  the  creative  power  of  the  mind, 
Mivca"b-°n'it  has  in  fad  no  refemblance  to  creation .  The  mate- 
jefta  which  rials  of  all  our  moil  complex  and  fantaftic  conceptions 
never  ex-  are  furniftied  to  our  hands  by  fenfation  and  reflection  ; 
ifted.  nor  can  wc  form  one  fimple  idea  which  was  not  origi¬ 
nally  received  by  fome  of  our  fenfes  from  external  ob- 
jedts,  or,  as  fhall  be  (hown  afterwards,  one  intelledual 
notion  which  was  not  acquired  by  refleding  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds.  To  explain  the  pro- 
cefs  of  fantaftic  conception,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  every  feniible  objed  we  perceive  at  once  feve- 
ral  things,  fuch  as  colour ,  figure ,  extenfion ,  and  mo¬ 
tion  or  rtf ,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  objeds  of  different 
fenfes  :  but  they  are  not,  at  leaft  by  full  grown  men, 
perceived  in  fucceftion,  but  all  at  once  ;  whence  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  the  memory,  or  the  imagination,  re¬ 
tains  not  feveral  diftindl  and  disjointed  ideas,  but  the 
idea  of  one  coloured ,  figured ,  and  extended  oljeft.  But 
v/hen  we  compare  various  objeds,  or  the  ideas  of  va¬ 
rious  objeds,  together,  we  find  that  in  fome  refpeds 
they  agree  and  in  others  difagree ;  u  e.  that  feveral  ob¬ 
jeds  affed  fome  of  our  fenfes  in*  the  fame  way,  and 
other  fenfes  differently.  Thus  one  globe  is  black,  and 
another  white  ;  one  black  fubftance  is  circular  and 
hard,  and  another  fquare  and  foft.  In  the  firft:  in* 
,  213. 


there  is  not  indeed  one  which  was  not  originally  re¬ 
ceived  by  fome  fenfe  ;  fo  that  the  whole  difference  be¬ 
tween  complex  ideas  fabricated  by  the  mind,  and 
thofe  which  are  the  relids  of  fenfation,  confiils  in  the 
order  in  which  the  conftituent  fimple  ideas  of  each  are 
put  together.  Thus,  no  man  ever  faw  a  mountain  of 
pure  gold  ;  and  therefore  the  idea  of  fuch  a  mountain 
can  be  in  110  human  mind  as  a  relid  of  fenfation  :  but 
we  have  all  feen  pieces  of  gold  of  different  fizes,  and 
we  have  all  feen  mountains ;  and  nothing  is  more  eafy 
than  to  conceive  a  piece  of  gold  extended  on  all  (ides 
to  the  fize  of  a  mountain,  and  rifing  out  of  the  earth. 

Again,  though  110  perfon  ever  faw  a  centaur,  yet  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to 
the  breaft  and  (boulders  of  a  horfe,  In  thefe  inftances, 
the  complex  conceptions  are  of  things  which  it  is  in  the 
higheft  degree  probable  never  had  a  real  exiftence,  and 
which  it  is  certain  we  never  perceived  as  exifting  :  but 
the  fimple  ideas  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  the 
relids  of  adual  fenfations  ;  for  every  one  has  per¬ 
ceived  as  really  exifting  the  body  of  a  horfe  and  the 
upper  parts  of  a  man,  and  when  conceiving  a  centaur 
he  only  perceives  them  to  exift:  united.  That  we  have 
not  in  the  imagination  one  fimple  and  unmixed  idea 
which  was  not  left  there  as  a  relid  of  fenfe,  every  man 
will  be  convinced  who  (hall  try  to  conceive  a  fimple 
colour  or  tafte  which  is  totally  different  from  all  the 
colours  and  taftes,  and  all  the  (hades  and  varieties  cf 
them,  which  lie  has  received  by  fenfation  ;  but  his 
fimple  ideas,  though  all  received  from  without,  he  may 
put  together  in  numberlefs  manners,  differing  from 
any  order  in  which  he  has  ever  adually  perceived  the 
qualities  of  external  objeds  exifting. 

Yet  even  this  power  of  the  mind  is  limited.  It  isThhjower 
impollible  to  put  together  a  number  of  contrary  and°/exceP; 
inconfiflent  ideas,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  of  them  u.’n 
one  complex  conception.  Wo  man,  tor  initance,  can  {q-,]e 
conceive  a  thing  to  be  at  once  white  and  black,  round  cnee, 
and  fquare,  hard  and  foft,  in  motion  and  at  reft. — ■ 

Hence  it  is  a  maxim  among  philofopliers  almoft  nni- 
verlally  received,  that  though  we  can  conceive  many 
things  which  never  a  dually  exifted,  yet  we  can  form 
no  ideas  but  of  fuch  things  as  might  pojfibly  exifi.  A 
centaur  never  exifted,  but  it  may  be  conceived  ;  for  it 
is  by  no  means  impoffible  that  the  head  of  a  man  might 
be  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horfe  :  but  black  fnow  can¬ 
not  be  conceived;  for  in  the  complex  idea  denoted  by 
the  word  fnow  whitenefs  is  an  effential  part,  and  no¬ 
thing  can  be  conceived  to  be  both  black  and  white  at 
the  fame  time.  From  this  undoubted  fadl,  that 
we  cannot  conceive  impoffible  exiftence,  the  power 
of  conception  has  by  fome  writers  in  certain  inftances 
been  made  a  tell  of  truth.  “  In  every  idea  is  implied 
x  (fay* 
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Of  Simple  (fays  Dr  Price’*)  the  poffibility  of  the  exiflence  of  its 
^fio^and'  0kje<^  >  nothing  being  clearer,  than  that  there  can  be 
Conception no  *dea  an  impoffibility,  or  conception  of  what 
w- — cannot  exifl.”  “  It  is  an  eftablifhed  maxim  in  meta- 
*  Review  *yphyfics  (fays  Hume),  that  whatever  the  mind  con- 
the  principal  ceives,  includes  the  idea  of  poffible  exigence  ;  or,  in 
.^uejlicnsand other  words,  that  nothing  we  imagine  is  abfolutety 
Rurally lU  im poflible  J.”  In  a  word,  it  has  been  admitted  by 
all  philofophers,  from  Pythagoras  to  Dr  Reid,  to  be 
i  JIiiyu  an  axiom  as  evident  and  undeniable  a3  any  in  Euclid, 
that  whatever  we  can  dillindly  conceive  is  poffible, 
though  many  things  may  be  poffible,  nay,  may  really 
exifl,  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception. 

This  axiom  has  been  denied  by  the  author  of  the 
Effays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  ;  who  af- 
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refpe&ing  firms,  that  “  any  two  fides  of  a  triangle  may  be  con¬ 
cur  power  ceived  to  be  equal  to  the  third,”  as  diftindly  as  “  any 
of  conccp-  two  fides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  greater 
^on  than  the  third.”  This  aflertion  from  fuch  a  man  fur- 
prifed  us  as  much  as  any  paradox  which  we  ever  read  : 
for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  we  ourfelves  can 
form  no  conception  of  a  triangle  of  which  two  of  the 
fides  are  only  equal  to  the  third.  We  can,  indeed,  %re- 
folve  the  propofition  into  its  different  parts,  and  form 
the  diflind  and  independent  ideas  of  a  triangle ,  two 
/ides,  and(?«<? fide  ;  and  we  can  likewife  form  the  general 
^notion  of  equality  :  but  to  combine  thefe  ideas  and  this 
notion  into  one  individual  complex  conception,  we  find 
to  be  ahfolntely  impofiible.  A  man  who  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  triangles,  if  fuch  a  man  there  be,  might  be* 
lieve  Dr  Reid  that  it  is  a  figure  of  which  one  of  its 
fides  is  equal  to  the  other  two  ;  but  fuch  a  perfon 
would  have  no  conception  of  the  figure  iff  elf,  but  only  a 
confidence  in  the  Dodor’s  veracity. 

What  is  it  to  conceive  a  corporeal  thing  to  exifl  ?  Ts 
it  not  to  fancy  that  we  view  it  on  all  fides,  as  what 
may  be  feen,  or  felt,  or  fmelt,  or  tailed  ?  The  Dodor, 
indeed,  repeatedly  reprobates  as  the  fonree  of  much 
error  the  notion  of  ideas  as  images  in  the  mind  ;  and 
if  ideas  be  taken  as  real  material  figures,  he  is  certain¬ 
ly  in  the  right :  But  we  appeal  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind,  whether  every  perfon  who  diftindly  con¬ 
ceives  a  triangle ,  is  not  at  the  time  confcious  that  his 
mind  is  affeded  in  a  manner  fimilar,  though  not  fo  for¬ 
cibly,  as  when  he  actually  views  a  triangle  with  his 
eyes  ?  What  other  men  may  fed,  they  know  hefb ;  but 
we  arc  as  certain  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  refped  to 
ourfelves,  as  we  are  certain  of  our  own  exiflence.  That 
this  afiedion  of  the  mind  is  occafioned  by  fome  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  brain,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which 
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occafions  adrtal  perception,  is  highly  probable;  but Of  Simple 
whatever  he  the  caufe,  the  fad  is  undeniable.  ^fionVnd* 

The  Dodor’s  words  indeed,  taken  by  themfclves,  Qollception 
would  lead  one  to  think,  that  by  conception  he  means  in  — 
this  cafe  nothing  more  than  the  underfianding  of  the 
terms  of  a  propofition  :  but  if  that  be  his  meaning, 
there  was  no  room  for  controverfy  ;  as  the  great  philo¬ 
fophers  Cudworth ,  Clarke ,  Price ,  and  Hume ,  whofe  opi¬ 
nion  he  is  combating,  would  have  been  as  ready  as 
himfelf  to  allow,  that  when  a  man  1*3  thoroughly  mailer 
of  any  language,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  under¬ 
fianding  the  meaning  of  any  particular  words  in  that 
language,  however  abfurdly  thefe  words  may  be  pun 
together.  When  Dr  Price  fays,  that  “in  every  idea 
is  implied  the  poffibility  of  the  exiflence  of  its  objed. 
nothing  being  clearer  than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of 
impoffibility  or  conception  of  what  cannot  exifl,”  his 
meaning  evidently  is,  that  we  cannot  mentally  contem¬ 
plate  or  fancy  ourfelves  viewing  any  thing  corporeal, 
which  we  might  not  adually  view  with*  our  eyes,  or 
perceive  by  fome  other  fenfe  (1).  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  conception ,  which  is  fomething  very  differ* 
ent  from  undemanding  the  feparate  meaning  of  each 
word  in  a  propofition. 

The  learned  profeffor,  however,  appeals  to  the 
pradice  of  mathematicians  for  the  truth  of  his  opi¬ 
nion  :  and  if  they  be  on  his  fide  we  muff  give  up  the 
caufe  ;  for  in  no  fcience  have  we  fuch  clear  ideas,  or 
fuch  abfolute  certainty,  as  in  mathematical  reafonings. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word  conception  is 
with  no  propriety  applied  to  abfrafi;  truth ,  but  to  real 
or  poffible  exiflence  ;  nor  can  we  be  faid  to  conceive 
diftindly  a  re'll  or  pofihle  objed,  unlefa  we  be  able  to 
turn  it  round  and  round,  and  view  it  on  all  fides. — 

The  faculties  which  are  converfant  about  alfratt  truth 
are  the  judgment  and  the  reafon  ;  and  truth  itfelf  con- 
fifls  in  the  agreement,  as  falfehood  does  in  the  difa- 
greement,  of  two  or  more  ideas  or  terms  compared  to¬ 
gether.  If  thofe  ideas  about  which  the  judgment  is  to 
be  made  can  be  immediately  brought  together,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  third  idea,  it  is  impofiible  that  we 
fliould  judge,  or,  if  Dr  Reid  will  have  it  fo,  conceive 
that  to  be  true  which  is  really  falfe .  If  the  two  ideas 
cannot  be  immediately  brought  together,  it  is  impof¬ 
iible  that  we  fhould  form  any  judgment  or  conception  at 
all  about  their  agreement  or  dif agreement :  but  we  may 
fuppofe  or  admit,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  they 
agree  or  difagree  ;  and  if  that  fuppofitiou  condud  to 
a  manlfefl  abfurdity,  we  then  know  that  the  fuppofi- 
tion  was  falfe.  It  is,  therefore,  perfedly  agreeable  to 
3  S  the 


^i)  Dr  Price  may  be  thought  by  feme  to  have  contradided  in  this  pafiage  what  he  had  afierted  in  a  for¬ 
mer.  He  is  a  flrenuous  advocate  for  abilrad  and  general  ideas  even  of  material  objeds  :  but  thofe  among  the 
moderns  who  contend  the  moil  zealoufly  for  thefe,  contend  for  them  only  as  conceptions  of  the  mind  which 
can  have  no  pofilble  exiflence  out  of  it.  Were  this  likewife  the  opinion  of  Dr  Price,  he  would  certainly  have 
fallen  into  a  dired  contradidion  ;  but  this  is  not  his  opinion.  His  notion  of  abflrad  ideas  feems  to  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  Plato,  who  confiders  ideas,  not  only  as  the  pofiibilities  of  exiflence,  but  as  things  adually 
exiiling  from  eternity,  uncreated  and  independent  even  of  the  Supreme  Mind.  That  Dr  Price’ carries  the 
matter  thus  far,  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  ;  but  he  certainly  confiders  general  ideas  as  real  exiflences  indepen¬ 
dent  of  our  minds,  though  the  immediate  objeds  of  our  underfianding.  That  in  this  notion  he  is  miftaken, 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter.  It  is  enough  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to  have  fhown  that  he 
does  not  contradid  himfelf;  and  that  he  might  with  great  propriety  affirm  on  his. own  principles,  as  well  as 
upon  the  principles  of  thofe  who  admit  not  of  univeifal  ideas,  that  in  every  idea  is  implied  the  poffibility  of 
its  objed. 
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5Of  simple  the  m.w’iK  of  Price  and  Hume,  that  mathematician  to  prove  them  to  be  fo.  Th\sh ,  the  caf, e  in  dc' 

Ac  rchcr-  manv  mfes  Drove  fome  things  to  be  poffibl  •  monftrations  ad  ab/urdum.  t.onceive  (Wys  i.uciia;  a  fion  and  , 

Conception  alld  others  impoffible,  which  without  demonftration  right  line  drawn  from  one  pomt  rf  the  ™krence 
would  not  have  been  believed  ;  becaufe  if  the  ideas 
compared  cannot  be  immediately  brought  together,  no 
judgment  previous  to  the  demonftration  can  be  formed 


of  the  truth  or  falfehcod  of  the  proportion  ;  and  it 
it  concern  not  real  or  poffible  exiftence,  it  is  a  propo¬ 
rtion  with  which  conception  has  nothing  to  do. 

“  But  (fays  Dr  Reid)  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  in 
the  infinite  feries  of  numbers  and  intermediate  frac¬ 
tions,  fome  one  number  integral  or  fra&ional  may 
bear  the  fame  ratio  to  another  as  the  fide  of  a  fquaie 
bears  to  its  diagonal. ”  We  are  fo  far  from  thinking 

this  an  eafy  matter,  that  if  the  word  conceive  be  taken 
in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  uied  by  the  philoiophers 
whofe  opinion  lie  is  combating,  we  muft  confefs  that 
we  can  form  no  adequate  conception  at  all  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  feries.  When  we  make  the  trial,  we  can  only 
bring  ourfelves  to  conceive  the  real  numerical^  figures 
l,  2,  3,  &c.  or  the  fractional  parts  T)  ^  &c- > 
and  even  here  our  conception  reaches  but  a  fniall  way. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  minds  of  a  larger 
o-rafp  can  conceive  at  once  more  of  the  feries  than  we 
can  ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Mind  conceives  the  whole 
of  it, if  the  whole  of  a  mathematical  infinity  be  not  a  con- 
tiadibtioii  in  terms:  butfurely  no  man  will  fay  that  he 
can  conceive  an  infinite  feries.as  he  conceives  a  centaxir, 
and  have  an  adequate  and  diflinbf  view  of  it  at  once.  If, 
by  conceiving  that  in  an  infinite  feries  fome  one  num¬ 
ber  may  bear  the  fame  ratio  to  another  that  the  fide 
of  a  fquare  bears  to  its  diagonal,  the  Do&or  only 
means  that  fuch  a  fuppofition  may  be  made,  his  obser¬ 
vation  is  not  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  brought  ; 
for  the  queilion  is  not  about  our  power  to  make  fup- 
pofitions  of  this  kind,  but  about  our  power  to  raife  in 
our  imaginations  an  adequate  and  diftindb  mental  view 
of  poffible  or  impoffible  exiftence.  “  To  fuppofe 
(fays  Johnfon ),  is  to  advance  by  way  of  argument  or 
illuftration,  without  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  po¬ 
rtion.”  In  this  fenfe  a  man  may  fuppofe  that  in  an 
infinite  feries  there  may  be  fome  one  number  which 
bears  the  fame  ratio  to  another  that  the  fide  of  a  fquare 
bears  to  its  diagonal :  but  fuch  a  fuppofition  contains 
in  it  nothing  that  is  pfiiive ,  which  conception  always 
does ;  it  is  only  admitting,  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
a  pofition,  of  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  which  the 
perfon  who  makes  the  fuppofition  knows  nothing.—— 
lie  is  only  talking  of  ratios  as  a  blind  man  may  talk 
af  colours.  A  man  born  blind  may  be  made  to  com¬ 
prehend  many  of  the  laws  of  optics,  and  may  make 
fuppofitions  about  colours,  and  reafon  from  fuch  fup- 
poiitio-ns  to  a  certain  extent,  as  clearly  andjullly  as 
one  who  fees  ;  but  will  any  perfon  fay  that  a  man  blind 
from  bis  birth  can  conceive  red  or  green  ?  It  is  much 
the  fame  with  refped  to  an  infinite  feries.  We  can 
follow  fuch  a  feries  fo  far,  and  may  know  the  ratio  by 
which  it  increafes  or  decreafes,  and  reafon  from  what 
we  know  with  the  utmoft  certainty  :  but  no  man  ever 
concede  rd  the  Me  of  an  infinite  feries  as.  he  conceives 
•  an  individual  objed ;  nor  can  any  reafomngs  upon  the 
nature  of  it  be  applied  to  the  queftion  of  conceiving 

impoffible  exiftence.  .  ^ 

But  mathematicians  often  require  us  (lays  Ur 
Reid)  to  conceive  things  that  are  impoffible,  in  order 


of  a  circle  to  another,  to  fall  without  the  ciicle.  I 
conceive  this,  I  reafon  from  it,  until  I  come  to  a  con- 
fcquence . that  is  mamfeftly  abfurd,  and  fiom  thence 
conclude  that  the  thing  which  I  conceived  is  impof- 
fible.”  If  it  be  indeed  true,  that  Euclid  defires  his 
readers  to  conceive  a  mathematical  circle  with  a  line 
drawn  from  one  point  of  its  circumference  to  another, 
and  that  line  lying  without  the  circle — if  he  really  de- 
fires  them  to  form  fuch  a  complex  conception  as  this, 
we  have  no  hefitation  to  affirm,  that  he  requires  thenr 
to  do  what  is  manifeftly  impoffible.  1  lie  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  in  his  cuftody  any  copy  of  the  elements 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  therefore  cannot  fay  with 
certainty  what  are  Euclid^s  words,  nor  is  it  of  much 
importance  what  they  be  ;  for  on  a  queftion.  which 
every  man  may  decide  for  himfelf,  by  looking  into  his 
own  mind,  the  authority  of  Euclid  is  nothing.  1  he 
propofition  to  which  the  Do&or  refers,  is  the  fecond 
of  the  third  bosk  ;  and,  in  the  edition  of  Simplon,  is 
expreffed  thus  :  “  If  any  two  points  be  taken  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  the  ftraight  line  which 
joins  them  fhall  fall  within  the  circle.”  Every  ma¬ 
thematician  who  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
a  circle  and  a  ftraight  line,  perceives  the  truth  of 
this  propofition  inftantly,  for  it  refults  neceilarily 
from  his  conception  ;  but  he  who  has  not  an  adequate 
conception  of  a  circle,  may  (land  in  need  of  a  demon¬ 
ftration  to  fhow  him  the  truth  :  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  demonftration  does  not  male  truth ;  it  on¬ 
ly  points  it  out  to  thofe  who  cannot  perceive  it  intui¬ 
tively,  juft  as  a  microfcope  does  not  make  the  hairs  on 
a  mite’s  back,  but  only  brings  them  within  the  field 

of  vifion.  .  -it 

Were  a  man  who  never  examined  a  mite  through 

a  microfcope,  and  who  has  no  adequate  ideas  of  the 
infeft  kingdom,  to  beafked  whether  there  be  hairs  on 
a  mite’s  back  ?  be  would  probably  anfwer  that  he  did 
not  know,  but  he  could  conceive  no  fuch  hairs.  In  like 
manner,  were  a  man  who  has  no  adequate  conception  of  a 
mathematical  circle,  to  be  afked  whether  a  ftraight  line, 
which  jo.ins  any  two  contiguous  points  in  the  circum¬ 
ference,  could  lie  without  the  circle?  he  would. proba¬ 
bly  anfwer  that  he  did  not  know.  Now  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  reader  of  the  Elements  can  have 
no  very  adequate  conception  of  a  circle  when  he  comes 
to  the  fecond  propofition  of  the. third  book.  I  lie  de¬ 
finition  of  a  circle  wasdndeed  given  him  in  the  mtro- 
duaion  to  the  firft  book;  but  of  that  definition  he  has 
hitherto  had  occafion  to  make  very  little  ufe,  fo  that 
his  idea  of  a  circle  will  be  little  more  accurate  than 
that  of  an  illiterate  down,  who  has  no  other  idea  ot 
the  figure  than  what  he  takes  from  a  half-penny  or 
a  fhillin^.  Dr  Reid  himfelf  has  elfewhere  f  well  ob-  ^  See  Lor$ 
ferved,  that  “  when  a  youth  of  moderate  parts  begins  Karnes's 
to  ftudy  Euclid,  every  thing  at  firft  is  new  to 
His  apprehenfion  is  unfteady  ;  his  judgment  is  feeble./M^ 
and  rells  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  A  pendix 
partly  upon  the  authority  of  his  teacher  :  but  every  to  the  firft 
time  he  goes  over -the  definitions  the  axioms,  the^ho*. 
elementary  propofitions,  more  light  breaks  in  uPonce5. 
him  •  the  language  becomes  familiar,  and  conveys 
clear’  and  Heady  conceptions,”  In  this  Hate  heces- 
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[Of  Simple  tainly  is  when  he  reads  for  the  firft  time  the  fecond 
non  and  Pr0P&i'ti°n  of  the  third  book  :  his  conception  of  a 
Conception  c,rcle  can  then  be  neither  clear  nor  fteady  Our  young 
>— V'~  geometrician,  however,  mull  allow,  that  the  propofition 
is  either  true  or  falfe  ;  and  if  he  has  read  the  preceding 
bookswith  any  advantage,  he  muil  have  clear  and  fteady 
conceptions  of  angle  and  triangles,  and  be  able  to  de¬ 
mon  Urate  many  of  their  properties.  “  Well  (fays  Eu¬ 
clid),  though  you  have  no  adequate  conception  of  a 
circle,  you  are  well  acquainted  with  plane  angles  and 
triangles,  and  many  of  their  properties :  let  us  fup- 
pofe,  if  that  be  poffible,  that  my  propofition  is  falfe, 
and  I  will  Plow  you  that  the  fuppofition  is  abfo- 
lutely  inconfiftent  with  what  you  know  to  be  demon- 
ftrable  or  felf-evident  truth.”  This  is  all  which  Euclid 
can  be  fuppofed  to  require,  when,  in  the  words  of  his 
excellent  tranflator,  he  fays,  “  If  it  (viz.  the  ftraioffit 
line)  do  not  fall  within  (the  circle),  let  it  fall,  if  pof-  ‘ 
fible,  without.”  He  could  not  poffibly  defire  a  man 
who  has  an  adequate  idea  of  a  circle,  to  form  the  po- 
fitive  and  complex  conception  of  that  figure,  with  a 
ftraight  line  touching  two  points  of  the  circumference, 
and  yet  lying  on  the  outfide  of  the  circumference  ;  be- 
caufe  all  his  figures  and  lines  are  mere  conceptions, 
and  not  real  material  things ;  and  fuch  a  requeft  would 
•  have  been  the  fame  thing  as  if  he  had  faid,  Conceive 
what  cannot  be  conceived  (k). 

We  have  infilled  the  longer  on  this  point,  becaufe 
we  think  it  of  the  higheft  importance  :  for  were  it  in¬ 
deed  true,  that  we  could  conceive  impoffible  exiftence, 
the  confequcnces  would  be  very'  melancholy.  Thefe 
eonfequenees  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate.  Our  rea- 
ders  wdl  perceive,  that  if  we  could  put  together  in¬ 
confiftent  ideas  of  fenfible  objedts,  and  view  them  fo 
united  as  one  confident  whole,  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  our  faculties  would  be  contrived  to  deceive  us,  and 
we  would  be  doomed  tocheerlefs  anduniverfalfcepticifmv 


general 

Ideas* 


Chap. IV.  Of  Abstraction  and  general 
Ideas. 

Ever%n-  in  "l?**  's  an  individual,  and  differs 

fibkohj "  • many  refP,e*S  other  object.  As  fuch 

and  ev.ry  4  1S  perceived  by  the  fenfes  ;  and  ideas  being  nothing 
idea  are  in-  mo(e  than  relnfts  of  fenfation  preferved  in  the  imasrf 
ivtdual.  nation  or  memory,  every  idea  mu  ft  of  courfe  be  an 
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individual,  as  much  as  the  objtft  to  which  it  refers.  Of  Abftrac- 
But  all  fcience,  whether  mathematical,  moral,  or  me-  tion  and 
taphyfical,  is  converlant  about  general  truths  ;  and  if 
truth  confift,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  and  (hall  . 
mor  fully  evince  afterwards,  in  the  agreement  or  co¬ 
incidence  of  ideas,  how,  it  may  be  afked,  can  gene¬ 
ral  truth  refult  from  the  comparifon  of  particular  ideas? 
lo  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  many  philofophers.  both 
ancient  and  modern,  pretend  that  the  mind  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  general  idtas from  a  comparifon  of  which  re- 
,  ffenera1  propolitions  applicable  to  many  individu- 
als.  I  hilofophers,  indeed,  have  differed  in  opinion 
refpedling  the  fource  of  thofe  ideas ;  feme  of  the  an¬ 
cients  deriving  them  immediately  from  the  fupreme 
mind  to  the  human,  whilft  almoft  all  the  moderns  fay 
that  they  are  framed  by  abllraftion,  and  therefore  call 
them  abjtraa  ideas. 

The  doctrine  of  alfraS  ideas  has  been  fo  fairly  The  doe.' 
ltated,  and,  in  our  opinion,  fo  completely  overturned, 
bj  BiopBerfcley,  that  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  & 
with  abridging  what  he  has  faid  on  the  fubjea,  and  ’ 
obviating  feme  cavils  which  have  lately  been  urged 
agamft  h,s  .earonmg.  “  It  is  agreed  on  all  ha°ds 
[lays  that  learned  and  ingenious  prelate  f),  that  the  f  Tntr<>duc- 
qualities  or  modes  of  things  do  never  really  exift  each  »'m.  to.th,‘  * 
of  them  apart  by  itfelf  and  feparated  from  all  others  ;hZ1 
but  are  mixed,  as  it  were  and  blended  together,  feve-AW,^. 
ralin  he  fame  objea.  But,  we  are  told,  the  mind  be- 

fmm^fh  V°  C°"fider  each  ftual;ty  fmgly,  or  abftrafted 
from  thofe  other  qualities  with  which  it  is  united, 
does  by  that  means  frame  to  itfelf  abftrad  ideas.  For 
example;  I  here  is  perceived  by  fight  an  objeft  ex- 
tended,  coloured,  and  moved:  this  mixed  or  compound 
idea,  the  mind  refolvmg  into  its  fimple  conftituent 
parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itfelf  exclufive  of  the 
reft,  does  frame  the  abftraft  ideas  of  extenfion,  colour, 
and  motion.  Not  that  it  is  poffible  for  colour  or  mo¬ 
tion  to  exift  without  extenfion  ;  but  only  that  the 
mind  can  frame  to  itfelf  by  abjiraclion  the  idea  of  co¬ 
lour  exclufive  of  extenfion,  and  of  motion  exclufive  of 
both  colour  and  extenfion.  Again,  the  mind  having 
obferved,  that  in  the  particular  extenfions  perceived  by 
lenle,  there  is  fomething  common  and  alike  in  all, 
and  lome  other  things  peculiar,  as  this  or  that  (inure 
or  magnitude,  which  diftinguifh  them  from  one  Ano¬ 
ther;  it  confiders  apart,  or  Tingles  out  by  itfelf,  that 
3  S  2  which 


{4  j?”1  f1'1'  .nd  h*«ng 

fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  ;  and,  through  /know  not  what  the  Precedln£  account  of  his 

rmpoffible  and  unintelligible),  have  fhown  an  amazing  WdTf /%' 6  Parai1ox,5al  0  «*°uld  ra-her  fay  the 
which  appear  in  the  paffages  formerly  referred  to.  Has  not  the  rnffid^f  6  ^T'^l  ^  ^  exPre<fi°ns 
in  moulding  and  combining  its  ideas  ?  The  mind  it  m,?ft h,  u  [  man  ,th.ey)  an  unlimited  power 
and  combining  its  ideas.  It  often  produces  wonderful  forms  0f°  ’ath  an  imhmited  power  in  moulding 

phed  by  fenfe ;  forms  indeed  of  which  there  I.  no  0  b/  -°Ut  °f  ^  materials  0riS’'nally  *»£ 

O  exemplar  to  be  found  in  nature  :-centaurs  and  griffins, 

Gordons  and  hydras ,  and  chimeras  dire . 

Hiuft  not  attempt  ^to  conceive  th!Tffime\1iri  ^ t'1' Ves’  by.  S!v!nS  t0  its  creature  contradiaory  qualities  It 
•nSl=  »  b,  ,ot  g«„„  th»  third.  AtoU,  S  UpS.’S  ,h‘  tW°  *  Ui~ 
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Of  Abftrac-  which  is  common,  making  thereof  a  moft  abftraft  idea 
tion  an  1  Qf  extenfion,  which  is  neither  line,  furface,  nor  io.id, 

•  v  1  -  _  i-  *  .dan  onfirP* 


general 

Ideas. 


nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entire 
ly  prefeinded  from  all  tl.efe.  So  likewife  the  mind, 
by  leaving  out  of  the  particular  colours  perceived  by 
fenfe  that  which  diftinguifhes  them  one  from  another, 
and  retaining  that  only  which  is  common  to  a  ,  ma  'es 
an  idea  of  colour  in  abftraft,  which  is  neither  red,  nor 
blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colour. 
And  as  the  mind  frames  to  itfelf  abftraft;  ideas  of  qua¬ 
lities  or  modes,  fo  does  it  by  the  fame  precifion  or 
mental  feparation  attain  abftraa  ideas  of  the  more 
compounded  beings,  which  include  feveral  coexiftent 
qualities.  For  example  :  The  mind  having  obferved 
that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  refemble  each  other  in 
certain  common  agreements  of  lhape  and  otliei  quali¬ 
ties,  leaves  out  of  the  complex  or  compounded  idea  it 
has  of  Peter,  James,  and  any  other  particular  man, 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  retaining  only  what 
is  common  to  all,  and  fo  makes  an  abraft  idea 
wherein  all  the  particulars  equally  partake,  abitiadmg 
entirely  from  and  cutting  off  all  thofe  c.reumftances 
and  differences  which  might  determine  it  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  exiftence.  After  this  manner,  it  is  faid,  we 
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particular  fhape,  and  fome  particular  colour.— Like-  Of 
ife  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myfelr,  mult 

.  .  r  i  • .  _  'Ll  ,  ^1-  rxv  o  t-aronPV.  A 


tion  and 

*»«“  - -  -  -  *  general 

be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawney,  a  nleas. 

ftraight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall  or  a  low,  or  a  middle - v — 

fixed  man.  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of  thought  con¬ 
ceive  the  abftraa  idea  above  defcribed.  To  be  plain, 

I  own  myfelf  able  to  abftrad  in  one  fenfe,  as  when  I 
confider  fome  particular  parts  or  qualities  icparated 
from  others  with  which,  though  they  are  united  in 
fome  objefts,  yet  it  is  poffible  they  may  reahy  exilt 
without  them.  But  I  deny  that  I  can  abftrad  one 
from  another,  or  conceive  feparately  thofe  qualities 
which  it  is  impoffible  fhould  exilt  fo  feparated  ;  or 
that  1  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abftradmg  from 
particulars  in  the  manner  aforefaid  ;  and  there  are 
grounds  to  think  moft  men  will  acknowledge  them- 

felves  to  be  in  my  cafe.”  86 

To  think  this,  there  are  indeed  fucli  good  grounds,  ftiown  t^ 
that  it  is  probable  fome  of  our  readers,  little,  convert 
fant  with  the  writings  of  modern  metaphylicians,  are 
by  this  time  difpoled  to  fufped,  that  the.Bu  op  in 
his  zeal  may  have  mifreprefented  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
ftruilion ;  as  no  mail  in  his  fenfes,  who  is  not  pervertet 
*by  fome  darling  hypotheiis,  can  fuppofe  hunfeU  ca- 


y  lOj  UUU  I  X  4  , 

ticuiar  exiucncc.  - '  ,  r  ~'lip  0f  rao*crimr  together  fuch  monilrous  inconhiten- 

come  by  the  abftraft  idea  of  man,  or,  i  you  p  ,  P  magnitude  which  is  neither  large  nor  finall, . 

humanity  or  human  nature  :  n i  which,  it  is  true,  there  »  t»  .  neithtr  white,  red,  green,  nor 

is  included  colour,  becaufe  there  is  no  man  but  has  and  colour  w  _  _  ; - —W.  in  h,8 

• .  _  i A /rtrb  n  nr 


fome"  colour  ;  but  then  it  can  be  neither  black ;  nor 
•white,  nor  any  particular  colour,  becaufe  t  ere  is  no 
one  particular  colour  wheiein  all  men  partake,  bo 
likewife  there  is  included  ftature  ;  but  then  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  tall  ftature,  nor  low  ftature,  nor  middle  ftature, 
but  fomething  abftrafted  from  allthefe  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  Moreover,  there  being  a  great  variety  oi  other 
creatures  that  partake  in  fome  parts,  but  not  all,  of 
the  complex  idea  of  man  ;  the  mind,  leaving  out  thofe 
p,„,  which  «  P.c»h»  »  »■;  “ 


black,  &c.  .But  that  the  ingenious  prelate,  in  his 
account  of  this  procefs  of  lopping  and  pruning,  as  Mr 
Harris  eontemptuoufly,  but  moft  properly,  terms  it, 
has  not  exaggerated  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  is  apparent 
from  the  following  account  of  abjlrattion  given  by  Mr 
Locke.  “  Abjlraa  ideas  (fays  that  writer)  are  not  lo 
obvious  or  eafy  to  children,  or  the  yet  unexercifed 
mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  feem  fo  to 
grown  men,  it  is  only  becaufe  by  coaftant  and  familiar 
ufe  they  are  made  fo  :  for  when  we  nicely  refteft, 

.  n  ii  r ■  j  A.i  iHpaft  are  tic- 


parts  which  are  peculiar  to  T  and  retaining  th<rfe  fi^d  that  general  ideas  are  fie 

only  which  are  common  to  all  the  living  ertatu  ,  P  and  contrivances  Df  the  mind  that  carry  diffi- 
frameth  the  idea  of  animal ;  which  abftraas  no  y  do  not  fo  eafily  offer  themfelves 

from  all  particular  men,  but  alfo  from  all  birds  beafts,  cutty  w  t  For  ^  Does  lt  not 

fifties,  and  infefts.  The  conftituent  P^ts  of  the  ab-  »  are  ap  ^  ^  ^  form  thfi  general  idea 

ftraft  idea  of  animal,  are  body,  life,  fen  >  P  }al  k  /which  is  yet  none  of  the  moft  abftraft, 

taneous  motion.  By  body,  is  meant  body  ™th-ut  any  compr,he®f.ve)  and  difficult)?  for.  it  muft  be  neither 
particular  fhape  or  figure,  there  being  J.  ,  oblique  nor  reftangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrura  , , 

figure  common  to  all  animals,  without  cover,"S  .  nor  foalenon,  but  all  and  none  of  thefi  at  once.  In  ef- 
of  hair  or  feathers  or  fcalcs,  &c.  and  y®  n  »  feft.it  is  fome  thing  imperfeft  that  cannot  exift,  an  idea 

hair,  feathers,  feales,  and  nakednefs,  being  the  di  f  6  f  f  al  different  and  mconfijlent 

euilhinz  properties  of  particular  animals,  and  for  that  wherein  tome  pare  u  Surely  (t0  ufe  the  words 

reafon  left  out  of  the  abjlraa  idea.  Upon  the  fame  > ^  eas  ar  p  cJLbdl*)  the  bare  mention  of  this  hy-  ‘miofipl} 
account,  the  fpontaneous  motion  muft  be  ner  he  F  >  confutation  of  it,  f, nee  it  ***"«• 

— .  gjfe.  E  - - 

fullv  and  certainly  inform  himfelf  whether  he  has  fuch 
an  idea  or  not ;  Ld  this  can  be  no  hard  tafle  to  per¬ 
form  What  is  more  eafy  for  any  one  than  to  look 
a  little  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there  try  whether 
he  has  or  can  attain  to  have,  an  idea  of  colour  fepara.ed 
from  all  extenfion  i  of  extenfion,  which  is  neither  great  nor 
f malls  of  tafle,  which  is  neither  fweet  nor  Utter,  nor 


^  Whetner  ouiers  nave  - - -  -  ^ 

Verted; and  abflraSting  their  ideas  (continues  the  Bi (hop),  t  ey  e 
c.»  MU  k,r  myfwlf,  I  1  .b»  1  h™*,  S 

ty  of  imagining  or  reprefentmg  to  myfelf  the  ideas 
of  thofe  particular  things  which  1  have  perceived,,  and 
of  varioufly  compounding  and  dividing  them,  i  ca 
imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of 
Tin  joined  *to  the  body  of  a  horfe.  .  1  o»  confider 
the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nofe,  each  by  itfelf  ab  ^afted 
or  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  body.  But  then, 
whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  muft  have  fome 
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Of  Abftrac  acid,  nor  agreeable,  nor  difagreeable  ;  or  the  general  idea 
tion  and  Qf  a  triangle,  which  is  neither  oblique  nor  rectangle,  equi - 
^deas.  crura  >  equilateral ,  nor  fca/enon,  but  all  and  none  of  thefe 
-----  —  at  once  (  L  )  ? 

87  Dr  Reid  having  denied  that  there  are  or  can  be 

♦  Abftru<a  jn  tjie  any  ideas  of  fenfible  objeds,  rejeds  of 

theCfmie°nS  couri*e  the  dodrine  of  ahjlract  general  ideas ,  whilit  he 
with  ah-  maintains  in  fad  the  fame  thing,  only  fubftituting  the 
fira<5t  ideas,  word  conception  for  the  word  idea,  “  What  hinders 
me  (fays  he)  from  attending  to  the  whitenefs  of  the 
paper  before  me,  without  applying  that  colour  to 
any  other  objed  V9  We  know  nothing  indeed  which 
can  hinder  any  man  from  perfoiming  this  operation, 
which  is  daily  and  hourly  performed  by  infants  ;  but 
will  the  Do6tor  fay,  that  he  can  attend  to  colour,  or 
conceive  it,  abftiaded  from  the  paper  and  every  other 
furface  ?  We  are  perfiraded  he  will  not,  though  he 
immediately  adds,  “  the  whitenefs  of  this  individual 
objed  is  an  aljlroM  conception .”  Now  we  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  have  thought,  that,  confiftent  with  his  own  no¬ 
tions  of  colour,  he  would  have  called  the  whitenefs  of 
the  paper  a  concrete  quality,  and  his  own  conception  of 
it  a  particular  and  concrete  conception.  11  he  conceives 
the  whitenefs  as  feparated  from  the  paper,  it  is  no 
longer  the  whitenefs  of  that  individual  cbjed :  and  he 
mnft  either  conceive  it  as  abftraded  from  all  objeds, 
which  is  plainly  impoffible  :  or  he  mull  conceive  it  as 
inhering  in  fome  other  objed  ;  and  then  neither  the 
quality  of  whitenefs,  nor  his  conception  of  it,  is  ab- 
ftrad  and  general,  but  concrete  and  particular.  He 
affirms,  however,  “  that  in  abilradion,  ftridly  fo  call¬ 
ed,  lie  can  perceive  nothing  that  is  difficult  either  to 
be  underftood  or  pradifed.”  This  is  going  much 
farther  into  the  dodrinc  than  Mr  Locke  went  ;  for 
he  owned  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  it.  Let 
11s  fee  how  it  becomes  fo  eafy  to  Dr  Reid.  66  What 
can  be  more  eafy  (fays  he)  than  to  diftinguiffi  the 
different  attributes  which  wc  know  to  belong  to  a 
fubjed  ?  In  a  man,  for  inftance,  to  diftinguiffi  his  ftze, 
his  complexion,  his  age,  his  fortune,  his  birth,  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  twenty  other  things  that  belong  to  him.” 
All  this  indeed,  and  much  more,  wc  can  do  with  the 
utmoft  eafe  ;  but  this  is  not  abftradion,  ftridly  fo 
called,  nor  any  thing  like  abftradion.  We  diftinguiffi 
the  ftze,  the  complexion,  the  age,  &c.  of  the  man,  from 
one  another  :  but  ftill  we  conceive  them  all  as  his  qua¬ 
lities  ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  at  leaft  for  us,  to  abjlraft  them 
from  him,  without  conceiving  them  as  the  qualities  of 
fomc  other  man  ;  fo  that  our  conceptions  are  all  con¬ 
crete  and  particular.  “  It  ought  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved  (fays,  the  Profeffor),  that  attributes  may  with 


perfed  eafe  be  diftinguiffied  and  disjoined  in  our  con-  ^ .^ft^ac- 
ception,  which  cannot  be  actually  feparated  in  the  fub-  gencraj 
jed.”  They  may  be  fo  in  his  conception,  but  cer-  Ueas. 
tainly  not  in  ours  ;  for  we  can  conceive  nothing  which  -iJfr 

may  not  adually  exift.  “  Thus  (continues  he)  I  can 
in  a  body  diftinguiffi  its  folidity  from  its  extenfton, 
and  its  weight  from  both.  In  extenfton,  1  can  di¬ 
ftinguiffi  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  ;  yet  none  of 
thefe  can  be  feparated  from  the  body,  or  from  one 
another.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  attributes,  which, 
in  their  nature  are  abfolutely  infeparable  from  their 
fubjed  and  from  one  another,  may  be  disjoined  in  our 
conception  ;  one  cannot  exijl  without  the  other,  but 
one  can  be  conceived  without  the  other.”  So  far  is 
this  from  being  a  matter  of  certainty ,  that  in  every 
poffible  fenfe  in  which  we  can  underftand  the  word 
conception ,  it  apppears  to  us  as  evidently  fife ,  as  that 
three  and  two  are  equal  to  nine.  It  is  indeed  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  diftinguiffi  in  a  body  its  folidity  from  its  ex- 
tenfion,  and  its  weight  from  both  :  but  can  we  diftin- 
guiffi  them  out  of  the  body  ?  or,  to  fpeak  in  plain 
language,  can  we  conceive  folidity  as  feparated  from 
all  extenfion  and  all  weight  P  Unlefs  this  can  be  done* 
and  by  us  it  cannot  be  done,  there  is  no  alflraftion 
finally  fo  called.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  conceive  folidity 
or  extenfion  abftraded  from  any  one  individual  objed  : 
but  how  is  it  done  ?  Why,  by  transferring  your  at¬ 
tention  to  fome  other  individual  objeft.  Thus,  we  caa 
eaftly  conceive  Jolullty  or  extenfion  feparated  from  a 
guinea,  for  inftance  ;  but  it  is  only  by  transferring  our 
thoughts  to  another  body,  a  piece  of  fiver,  or  a  ball 
of  lead,  &c.  and  our  conceptions  in  both  cafes  are 
particular  and  concrete. 

As  wre  think  this  opinion  of  Dr  Reid’s  refpeding 
abstraction  both  ill-founded  and  of  dangerous  con- 
fequences,  we  have  exprefted  our  diffent  from  it  in 
ftrong  terms;  and  in  doing  fo  we  have  only  followed 
the  example  fet  us  by  himfelf  when  diflenting  from  the 
theories  of  Hume  and  Berkeley.  But  we  are  fo  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced  that  the  Dodor’s  acutenefs  is 
fuperior  to  our  owo(l),  that  we  are  not  without  our 
fears  that  we  may  have  miftaken  his  meaning.  We 
are  confcious  that  we  have  not  wilfully  mifreprefented 
it;  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves 
between  him  and  us,  we  ffialllay  before’ them  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  general  conceptions  in  his  own  words. 

That  there  are  in  every  language  general  terms,  is  Terms, 
known  to  all  mankind  :  for  fuch  are  all  fubftantives,  thc7 
proper  names  excepted;  and  all  adjedives.  But  “  it 
is  impoffible  (fays  the  Dodor*)  that  words  can  have 
a  general  ftgnification,  unlefs  there  be  conceptions  in  p0WtYif... 

the  t/Mvs- 


(l)  “If  fucli  an  extraordinary  faculty  (abftradion)  were  poffible,  I  cannot  for  my  part  conceive  what  pur- 
pofe  it  could  ferve.  An  idea  hath  been  defined  by  fome  logicians,  the  form  or  refemblance  of  a  thing 
in  the  mind  ;  and  the.  whole  of  its  power  and  ufe  in  thinking  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  an  exad  con¬ 
formity  to  its  archetype.  What  then  is  the  ufe  or  power  of  that  idea,  to  which  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  archetype  in  nature,  which  is  merely  a  creature  of  the  brain,  a  monfter  that  bears  not  the  like- 

nefs  of  any  thing  in  the  univerfe  1” - PhUofophy  of  Rhetoric ,  vol.  ii.  p.  no. 

(l)  Notwithftanding  this  declaration,  which  is  made  with  the  greateft  ftneerity,  we  do  not  apprehend 
that  we  are  guilty  of  prefumption  when  we  examine  the  Dodor’s  opinions.  Berkeley  and  Hume  were 
certainly  as  acute  as  any  metaphyfician  who  has  fucceeded  them  ;  yet  their  ppinions  have  been  canvaffedm 
without  ceremony,  and  to  much  advantage.  Aliquando  bonus.,  dormitat  Homerus* 
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Of  AMrac-the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  and  of  the  hearer,  of  things (m) 
*j&ner*l  ^at  are  Senera^  ^  *s  to  that  1  give  the  name 

Ideas,  of  general  conceptions:  and  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
i-,..  y— ».  they  take  this  denomination,  not  from  the  aCt  of  the 
mind  in  conceiving,  which  is  an  ndividual  aCl  ;  but 
from  the  objeCI  or  thing  corfceived,  which  is  general.” 
Now,  whatever  is  conceived,  muft  be  either  external  to 
the  mind,  or prefent  with  it.  But  the  Do&or  himfelf 
acknowledges,  <i  That  all  the  objects  we  perceive  are 
individuals.  Every  objeCl  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  or  of 
confrioufnefs ,  is  an  individual  objeCl.  All  the  good 
things  we  enjoy  or  defire,  and  all  the  evds  we  feel  or 
fear,  muft  come  from  individuals;  and  I  think  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  every  creature  which  God  has 
made  in  the  heavens  above,  oriu  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  is  an  individual.”  If  this 
be  fo,  and  no  man  can  call  it  in  queftion,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  can  have  no  general  conception  of  any  thing  ex¬ 
terna The  £1  of  conceiving  is  an  individual  aft  ;  and 
therefore  the  only  thing  which  can  be  genera  ,  muft  be 
fomething  prefent  with  the  mind,  and  different  from 
the  mere  aft  of  conceiving:  But  what  can  this  be,  if  not 
what  Berkeley  and  others  call  an  idea P  and  how  can 
we  have  an  idea  of  which  we  are  not  confcious?  yet 
every  thing  of  which  we  are  confcious  Dr  Reid  him- 
32  fell  acknowledges  to  be  an  individual 
•f  general  But  if  the  do&rine  generally  received  refpe&ing  ab- 
%i -flea-  ftraCl  ideas  be  fo  very  abfurd  as  it  has  appeared  in  our 
reprefeimtion,  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  prevalent  among 
the  acuteft  philofophers?  To  this  we  anfwer,  that  thofe 
philofophers  have  certainly  in  this  inltance  been  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  ftru&ure  of  language  Every  ad- 
je&ive  and  every  fubftantive,  proper  names  excepted, 
arc  words  of  general  fignification  ;  and  all  fcicnce  is 
converfant  about  general  truth  :  but  as  words  are  faid 
to  be  iigniiicant,  not  of  things,  but  of  ideas;  and  as 
truth  refults  from  the  agreement  or  coincidence  of 
ideas ;  it  lias  been  haftily  fuppofed,  that  without  gene¬ 
ral  ideas  there  could  have  been  neither  gencial  terms 
nor  general  truth.  This  is  plaufible,  but  it  is  hot  fo¬ 
il'd  Every  object  which  aft’eCb  our  fenfes  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  objeCl  ;  but  we  perceive  that  two  or  more  ob- 
jeCls  which  affeCI  fome  of  our  fenfes  very  differently, 
affeCl  others  of  them  in  precifely  the  fame  way.  Thus, 
the  paper  upon  which  one  writes,  the  fnow  which  he 
perceives  from  his  window,  and  the  milk  which  lie 
may  ufe  at  breakfaft,  affeCl  his  fenfes  of  touch  and 
tafte  very  differently,  but  they  prefent  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance  to  his  eye.  This  diverlity  in  the  one  cafe  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  proceed  from  different  powers  or  qualities  in 
the  feveral  obje&s  ;  and  the  lamenefs  of  appearance  in 
the  other,  from  fimilar  qualities  in  thefe  objeCls.  To 
the  fimilar  qualities,  though  he  can  frame  no  idea  of 
them  a!  (traded  from  every  individual  objeCl,  he  gives 
one  common  name  ;  and  calls  every  objeCl  which  pre- 
fents  the  fame  appearance  to  his  eye  that  fnow  does,  a 
white  objeCl  ;  where  the  word  white  does  not  ftand  for 
an  ab'i  racl  idea,  but  for  a  quality  inherent  in  one  or 
more  objeCls.  Hence  the  origin  of  adjectives  in  lan¬ 
guage,  which  denote  more  than  can  be  expreffed  by 
any  clafs  of  fubftantives;  for  every  adjeClive,  befides  the 
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power  of  a  name,  includes  in  itfelf  the  force  of  a  con- Of  Abftrac* 
junCtion.  See  Grammar.  ti*  n  and 

The  other  clafs  of  general  terms  comprehends  fub- 
ftantives:  of  which  the  origin  is  as  follows.  The  ob-  ^  y 
jeCt?  about  which  we  have  occafion  to  fpeak  or  write 
are  fo  numerous  and  fo  fluctuating,  that  if  every  indi¬ 
vidual  had  a  proper  name,  a  complete  language  could 
never  be  formed.  But  as  there  are  not  perhaps  in  na¬ 
ture  two  objeCts  that  appear  to  us  fimilar  in  all  re- 
fpeCts,  fo  are  there  not  in  nature  two  objeCts  which 
affeCt  all  our  fenfes  differently.  The  mind,  therefore, 
either  aCtually  perceiving  two  or  moie  objeCts  at  once, 
or  contemplating  the  ideas  left  by  two  or  more  objeCts 
in  the  memory,  perceives,  by  its  intellective  power,  in 
what  refpeCts  they  agree  and  in  what  they  difagree. 

If  the  agreement  be  ftriking,  and  in  more  qualities 
than  one,  it  combines  the  feveral  individuals  into  one 
clafs  or  fpecies,  giving  to  the  whole  a  common  name, 
which  equally  denotes  the  fpecies  and  every  individual 
belonging  to  it.  7  hus,  obferving  that  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  agree  in  having  the  fame  erect  form,  in 
walking  on  two  legs,  in  having  hands,  & c.  and  in  be¬ 
ing  endowed  with  reafon,  we  combine  thefe  three,  and 
all  other  individuals  which  we  perceive  to  agree  in  the 
fame  ftriking  and  important  qualities,  into  one  fpecies, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  man — a  word  which 
equally  denotes  the  whole  fpecies  and  every  individual 
of  it.  Again,  contemplating  feveral  figures,  which  all 
agree  in  the  circumftance  of  being  bounded  by  three 
ftraight  lines  meeting  one  another  fo  as  to  form  three 
angles,  we  call  the  whole  clafs  of  figures  and  each  indi¬ 
vidual  by  the  name  of  triangle — though  it  may  be  im- 
poffible  to  contemplate  any  number  of  triangles  with¬ 
out  perceiving  that  all  -the  angles  of  one  are  acute  j 
that  one  angle  of  another  is  a  right  angle;  and  that  in 
the  third  there  is  one  angle  obtufe:  but  the  word  tri¬ 
angle,  unlefs  it  is  limited  in  its  fignifkation  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  adjective,  is  equally  cxprefHve  of  an  acute- 
angled  triangle,  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  an  obtufe- 
angled  triangle.  By  thus  arranging  individuals  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  molt  confpicuous  qualities,  we  may 
combine  all  the  objeCts  existing  into  fo  many  claffes  or 
fpecies,  which  fhall  be  afterwards  known  by  as  many 
names;  bnt  of  each  fpecies  we  neither  have,  nor  can 
have,  any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  multitude  of  fimilar 
individuals. 

As  our  acquaintance  with  nature  enlarges,  we  dis¬ 
cover  refemblaiices  ftriking  and  important  between  one 
fpecies  and  another,  which  naturally  begets  the  notion 
of  a  higher  clafs  called  a  genus.  From  comparing  man 
with  beafts,  birds,  fifties,  and  reptiles,  we  perceive  that 
they  are  all  alike  poffeffed  of  life,  or  a  principle  of  fen- 
fation  and  aClion,  and  of  an  organifed  body:  hence  we 
rank  them  all  under  a  higher  clafs  or  genus,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  aeimal ;  which  equally  denotes  the 
whole  genus,  each  fpecies  comprehended  under  the  ge¬ 
nus,  and  every  individual  of  every  j pedes .  Thus,  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  genus ;  man ,  heaft,  bird,  are  fo  many  fpecies  com¬ 
prehended  under  that  genus;  and  Peter,  James ,  and 
John ,  are  individuals  of  the  fpecies  man.  Peter ,  James, 
and  John,  are  proper  names,  denoting  each  an  indivi¬ 
dual ; 


(m)  He  tells  us  foon  afterwards,  that  there  are  no  things  general.  How  is  the  $*e  paffage  to  be  recoil* 
died  with  the  other? 
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Of  Abflrac  dual ;  man ,  beaj ?,  bird,  are  fpecifc  terms,  denoting  each 
ge^eTal  ?  ™>kole -fa™*  compriling. many  individuals;  and  animat 
ideas.  *s  2  general  term,  becaufe  it  denotes  a  whole  genus,  com- 
V..  --v— — .  prehending  under  it  fever al  fpecies,  of  which  each  con- 
idls  of  many  individuals;  and  the  general  term  denotes 
either  the  whole  genus,  all  th e  fpecies,  or  any  individual 
of  all  the  fpecies.  This  is  the  whole  myllery  of  ab- 
fraction:  they  are  merely  terms ,  that  in  driftnefs  of 
fpeecli  are  general  and  abftraB ;  and  even  thefe  are  ge¬ 
neral  only  as  fgns,  of  which  the  fuil  tignification  can- 
90  not  always  be  reprefented  by  any  conceivable  idea . 

iMeToVTn  "  ^  is  3  reccived  °Fni°n  (fays  Bifliop  Berkeley), 
fcFdasmere  language  has  no  other  end  but  the  communicating 
iigns.  °f  ouy  ideas,  and  that  every  figniticant  name  hands  for 
an  idea.  This  being  fo;  and  it  being  withal  certain, 
that  name',  which  yet  are  not  thought  altogether  infig- 
ni ficant,  do  not  always  mark  out  particular  conceivable 
ideas;  it  is  hraight  way  concluded  that  they  Hand  for 
flradl  notions.  That  there  arc  many  names  in  ufe  a- 
mongft  fpeculative  men,  which  do  not  always  fugged 
to  others  determinate  particular  ideas,  is  what  nobody 
will  deny  :  and  a  little  attention  will  difeover,  that  it 
is  not  neceffary,  even  in  the  drifted  reafonings,  that 
figniticant  names,  which  hand  for  ideas,  diould  every 
time  they  are  ufed  excite  in  the  underllanding  the  ideas 
they  are  made  to  dand  for.  In  reading  and  difeour- 
fmg,  names  are  for  the  mod  part  ufed  as  letters  in  al¬ 
gebra  ;  in  which,  though  a  particular  quantity  be  mark¬ 
ed  by  each  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right,  it  is  not  re- 
quifite  that  in  every  dep  each  letter  fugged  to  our 
thoughts  that  particular  quantity  it  was  appointed  to 
Hand  for.”  The  fame  thing  is  true  of  ideas,  which 
as  well  as  names  are  often  ufed  merely  as  figns  repre- 
fenting  a  whole  clafs;  and  on  that  account  they  may 
be  called  general,  though  every  idea  is  in  itfelf  driftly 
particular.  .  Thus,  “  An  idea,  which  confidered  in 
itfelf  is  particular,  becomes  general  by  being  made  to 
reprefent  or  dand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the 
fame  fort.  To  make  this  plain  by  an  example,  fuppofe 
a  geometrician  is  demondrating  the  method  of  cutting 
a  line  in  two  equal  parts:  He  draws,  for  indance,  a 
black  line  of  an  inch  in  length:  this,  which  in  itfelf  is 
a  particular  line,  is  neverthelefs,  with  regard  to  its  iig- 
mfieation,  general ;  tince,  as  it  is  there  ufed,  it  repre¬ 
fen  ts  all  particular  lints  whatfoever:  fo  that  what  is 
demondrated  of  it  is  demoudated  of  ail  lines,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  a  line  in  general.  And  as  that  parti¬ 
cular  line  becomes  general  by  being  made  a  fign  ;  fo 
the  name  line,  and  the  idea  of  a  line  in  the  imagination, 
either  of  which  taken  abfolutely  is  particular,  by  being 
figns  are  made  general  likewife  And  as  the  former 
owes  its  generality,  not  to  its  being  the  fign  of  an  ab- 


tim  and 
general 
Ideas. 
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reftilineal  triangles,  and  on  that  account  be  denomi^Of  Abftrac- 
nated  univerfal,  “  ~~  J 

This  doftrine  refpefting  names  and  ideas  being  ufed 
merely  as  fgns,  has  been  adopted  by  almod  every  fub-  y-  j 
fequent  philofopher ;  and  by  Principal  Campbell  it 
has  been  illudrated  with  perfpicuity  and  acutenefs 
every  way  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Differtation  on 
Miracles.  “  In  confirmation  of  this  doftrine  (fays 
lie*),  it  may  be  obferved,  that  we  really  think  by  *  Vhilofvphy 
fgns,  as  well  as  fpeak  by  them.  All  the  truths  which  °f  RbtUric- 
conditute  fcience,  which  give  exercife  to  reafon,  and 
arc  difeovered  by  philofophy,  are  general;  all  our 
ideas,  in  the  drifted  fenfe  of  the  word,  are  particular. 

All  the  particular  truths  about  which  we  are  conver- 
fant  are  properly  hidorical,  and  compofe  the  furniture 
of  memory.  Nor  do  I  include  under  the  term  hijlori- 
cal  the  truths  which  belong  to  natural  hidory;  for  even 
thefe  too  are  general.  Now,  beyond  particular  truth 
or  hidorical  fafts,  fird  perceived  and  then  remembered, 
we  fliould  never  be  able  to  proceed  one  fingle  dep  in 
thinking  any  more  than  in  converting,  without  the  ufe 
of  figns. 

“  When  it  is  affirmed  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its 
parts,  there  cannot  be  an  affirmation  which  is  more 
perfeftly  intelligible,,  or  which  commands  a  fuller  af- 
ient.  if,  in  order  to  comprehend  tills,  I  recur  to 
ideas,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  form  a  notion  of  forne  in¬ 
dividual  whole,  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  part3 
of  which  it  is  condituted  ;  fuppofe  of  the  year,  divided 
into  the  four  feafons.  Now  all  that  i  can  be  (bid 
to  difeern  here  is  the  relation  of  equality  between  this 
particular  whole  and  its  component  parts.  If  I  r.ec  :r 
to  another  example,  I  only  perceive  another  particular 
truth.  The  fame  holds  of  a  third  and  of  a  fourth. 

But  fo  far  am  I,  after  the  perception  of  ten  thoufand 
particular  timilar  indances,  from  the  difeovery  of  the 
univerfal  tiuth,  that  if  the  mind  had  not  the  power  of 
contidering  things  as  figns,  or  particular  ideas  as  re¬ 
presenting  an  intinity  of  others,  refembling  in  one  cir- 
cunidance  though  totally  diffimilar  in  every  other,  I 
could  not  fo  much  as  conceive  the  meaning  of  an  univer- 
fal  truth.  Hence  it  is  that  fame  ideas ,  to  adopt  the  ex- 
preffion  of  Berkeley,  are  particular  in  their  nature ,  but  ge¬ 
neral  in  their  reprefentation .”  91 

But  if  in  univerfal  propotitions,  ideas  particular  in  whiu?,; 
themfelves  be  nled  only  as  the  figns  of  others,  it  may 


ilraft  or  general  line,  but  of  all  particular  right  lines 
that  may  poffibly  exid;  fo  the  latter,  the  name  and 
the  idea,  mud  be  thought  to  derive  their  generality 
fromi  the  fame  canfe,  namely,  the  various  particular 
lines  which  each  of  them  indifferently  denotes.”  A- 
gain,  when  one  demondrates  any  propofition  concern¬ 
ing  triangles,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  lie  lias  in  view 
to.  de  mondr  ate  an  univerfal  truth  ;  yet  the  particular 
triangle  which  he  contiders  mud  be  either  equilateral, 
ifofceles,  or  fealenon  ;  for  a  plain  triangle,  which  is 
none  of  thefe,  can  neither,  exifl  nor  be  conceived.  But 
whether  it  be  of  this  or  that  fort  is  of  no  importance, 
as  any  of  them  may  equally  dand  for  and  reprefent  all 


be  demanded,  how  we  can  know  any  propofition  to  be  -hemfeives 
true  of  all  the  ideas  which  are  reprefented  by  the  fe  *ve  to  de* 
%n  ?  For  example,  having  demondrated  that  the  m  1,ilratc 
three  angles  of  an  ifofceles  reftaugular  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  how  can  wc  conclude  that  becaufe 
this  affeftion  therefore  agrees  to  all  other  triangles 
which  have  neither  a  right  angle  nor  two  equal  tides  ? 

To  this  quellion  Bifliop  Berkeley  and  Principal  Camp¬ 
bell  give  the  following  anfwer  :  Though  the  idea  we 
have  in  view  wliild  we  make  the  deniondra.  ion  be  that 
of  an  ifofceles  reftangular  triangle,  whofe  fdcs  are  of 
a  determinate  length,  we  may  yet  be  certain  that  the 
demondration  extends  to  all  other  reftilineal  triangles 
of  what  fort  or  bignefs  foever;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
that  neither  the  equality  nor  determinate  length  of  the 
tides,  nor  the  right  angle,  are  at  all  concerned  in  the 
demondration.  It  is  true,  the  idea  or  diagram  we 
have  in  view  includes  all  thefe  particulars  ;  but  then 
there  is  not  the  lead  mention  made  of  them  in  the 

proof. 


Idea?. 
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Of  Abftrac-  proof  of  the  propofition.  _  It  Is  not  faid  the  three 
don  and  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  becaufe  one  or 
Peneral  them  is  a  right  angle,  or  becaufe  the  fides  comprehend- 
,  ing  it  are  of  equal  length  ;  which  fufficiently  (hows 
that  the  right  angle  might  have  been  oblique  and  the 
fides  unequal ;  and  for  all  that  the  demonftrat.on  have 
held  good.  In  every  one  of  Euclid  s  theorems,  a  par 
ticular  triangle,  and  a  particular  parallelogram,  and  a 
particular  circle,  are  employed  as  hgn.  to  denote  all 
triangles,  all  parallelograms,  and  ad_ circles.  When  a 
geometrician  makes  a  diagram  with  chalk  upon  a 
P  j  c _ _  rlpmnnilrates  the  property  or  a 
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the  conneftion  which  fubfifts  between  words  and  things,  Of Abftrao- 
or  even  between  words  and  ideas,  is  in  its  origin  ai-  generai 
bitrary  ;  and  yet  Its  effea  upon  the  mind  is  much  the  ideas 

fame  with  that  of  the  natural  conneftion  between  ideas  - * - 

and  things.  For  having  often  had  occafion  to  ooferve 
particular  words  ufedas  figns  of  particular  things,  and 
fpecific  terms  ufed  as  figns  of  a  whole  fpecies,  we  con- 
traft  a  habit  of  affociating  the  fign  with  the  thing  iig- 
nified,  infomuch  that  either  being  prefented  to  the 
mind  neceffaiily  introduces  or  occafion*  the  appre- 
henfion  of  the  other.  Cuftom  in  this  infiance  ope- 


a  property  ot  ail  or  mat  oiuu, 

tenfive,  of  which  it  is  both  an  example  and  a  fign; 
all  the  order  being  underftood  to  agree  with  it  m  cer¬ 
tain  charafters,  however  different  in  other  refpe  s. 
Nay,  what  is  more,  the  mind  with  the  utmoff  facility 
extends  or  contrafts  the  reprefentat.vc  power  of  the 
f.0>n  as  the  particular  occahon  requires.  Thus  tie 

-O  M  .  w\*h  Pflll 


* v,  - j 

often  ufe,  through  long  . .  —  - 

founds  or  words,  without  attending  at  all  to  the  ideas 
or  notions  of  which  they  are  figns.  “  I  believe  (fays 
the  author  of  A  Treaty  on  Human  Nature),  that  every 
one  who  examines  the  fituation  of  h.s  mind  in  reafon- 

iiiff  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  diffinct 
&  v  •  i  .  _  _ _  wtp  mnfce  uie  ot  I 


on  requires.  Thus  tire  we  nr.krrrfeoli 

£  «qS«rul  triangle  will  with  .equ.l  pr.prre.y  „ W  of "Z,.*  r«,  «*«»<«», 

ferve  for  the  demon ftration,  not  only  of  a  property  feldom  fpread  out  in  our  minds  all  the 

a  equilateral  triangles,  but  of  a  property  o  all  ffo-  w  “h  the  compound  notions  fignified 

fceles  triangles,  or  even  of  a  property  of  all  nangles  ^  compofed.  "it  is,  however,  obfer- 

w  hat  ever.  Nay,  fo  perfeftly  is  this  mattei  underff  ,  )  that  notw;thftanding  this  imperfeftion,  we  may 

that  if  the  demonftrator  in  any  part  hould  reel  r  nonfenfe  on  thefe  fubjefts,  and  may  per- 

fonre  proper,,  belonging  “  1 ** r^kSS"^  “f  ,  rTpugnaL  among  .be  idea.  a.  well  a,  if 

hath  conffrufted,  but  not  effential  to  the  kind  men  ce  a  full  comprelienfion  of  them.”  This  remark 

tioned  in  the  propofition,  and  which  tlie  .P^ll-U  f  u  holds  true ;  but  thenitistobe  obferved, that  all 

figure  is  folely  intended  to  represent,  every  intelligent  gen  ’  "ufed  as  ficmSj  and  which  yet  do  not  denote 
■obferver  would  inftantly  deteft  ttie  fallacy  :  So  en  lr  -  conceivable  ‘determinate  idea,  mull  be  capable 

iy  for  all  the  purpofes  of  fcicnce  doth  a  particu  ar  er  )  fin;t;on.  Thus,  in  matters  that  are  perfeftly  fa- 

for  a  whole  fpecies  or  genus.  Now,  why  one  vjfille  narration,  or  in  moral  obfervations  on 

individual  (hould  in  our  reafomngs  ferve  with .out  t he  of  life,  a  man  of  common  underftand- 

fmalleft  inconvenience  as  a  fign  for  an  infinite  number  be  deceIved  by  fpecious  falfehood,  but  is  hard- 

and  yet  one  conceivable  individual,  or  a  par  icu  ar  g  lled  j,y  down right  nonfenfe  or  a  repug- 

,  of  imagination,  (hould  not  be  adapted  to  anfwer  y  ^  /lmoft  all  the  poffible  applications 

fame  end,  it  will,  we  imagine,  be  utterly  impoffib  ^  ^  tenn3  (;n  other  words,  all  the  acquired  rela- 

“Kut  Irowever,  br  coof.M,  ^  rhrrri.  *-*£+1  & V.”  ^ 

fiderable  difference  in  kind,  between  uleas  ^  of  tl,em  is  inftantly  detefted  ;  this  deteft.on  breeds 

and  the  general  terms  of  any  language.  ^  An  (  R  ^  and  th;s  doubt  occafions  an  immediate  recourle 

to  definition  ;  which,  proceeding  through  fpec.es  and 
genera,  refolves  complex  terms  into  others  left  com- 
flex,  till  it  ends  at  lail  in  Ample  ide;as  and  relations, 
which  can  neither  be  defined  nor  mifunderftood  (o). 

See  Logic.  Thus 


the  individuals  of  a  fpecies,  or  even  of  the  higi.cft  ge¬ 
nus,  there  is  (till  a  natural  conneftion,  as  L  ey  ago. c 
in  the  fpecific  or  generic  cha rafter  ;  and  when  t  c 
■  mind  makes  ufe  of  any  pofitive  idea  as  the  hgn_  of  tlu 
fpecies  or  genus,  that  idea  appears  in  the  imagination 
as  an  exaft  refemblance  of  fomc  one  individual.  Eut 
N°213- 


(n)  Were  it  poflible  to  frame  an  alJlraQ general  idea  of  a  ’  ’;cular  triangle  whatever  :  and  the 

'calenon,  even  that  idea  mull  be  ufed  merely  as  a  fign  a  nu  ‘  ?  1  {  n  h  triangles  repreiented  by 

oueftion  might  (till  be  afked,  I  low  we  can  know  any  propofitiM  to  be  t,  «  cl^U  «  ^  .g  ndthw  equU 

^sni 

$hy  of  the  Human  Mind . 


tion  and 
general 
Ideas. 
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it  is  not 
the  matter 
but  the 


the  mind. 
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Of  Abftrac-  Thus  then  we  fee,  that  though  there  are  no  ideas, 
properly  fpeaking,  general  and  abftra<ft,  a  man  may 
by  terms  and  particular  Ideas,  ufed  as figns,  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  general  truth*  In  neither  cafe  is  it  the 
matter ,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  but  the 
power  of  the  frgn,  that  is  regarded  by  the  mind.  We 
find,  that  even  in  demonftrative  reafonings,  figns  the 
power  of  the  arbitrary,  or  mere  fymbols,  may  be  ufed  with  as 
chat  is  little  danger  of  error  aS  ideas  or  natural  figns.  The 
regarded  by  operations  both  of  the  algebraift  and  arithmetician  are 
1  0f  t]ie  nature  of  demonftration.  The  one  em¬ 

ploys  as  figns  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  other  cer¬ 
tain  numerical  chara&ers.  In  neither  of  thefe  arts  is 
it  neceffary  to  form  ideas  of  the  quantities  and  fums 
fignified;  in  fome  inflances  it  is  even  impolfible  without 
refolving  the  quantity  or  fum  into  parts,  in  a  mauneran- 
alogous  to  definition  ;  and  then  the  mind  comprehends 
not  the  whole  quantity  or  number  at  once,  but  the  fe- 
veKal  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  which  it  connects 
(  p  by  the  relation  of  jundlion  or  addition.  Yet  without 
this  refolution,  the  equations  and  calculations  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  letters  and  figures  figniiicaut  of 
the  whole  quantity  or  the  whole  fum,  are  not  the 
lefs  accurate  or  convincing.  And  fo  much  for  ab - 
JlrcBi on, generalization,  and  the  power  of figns,  whether 
natural  or  artificial. 


Chap.  V.  Of  the  Association  c/’Ideas. 

93  Every  man  whilft  awake  is  confcious  of  a  con  ti¬ 
ed  train : "of  naec^  tral'n  bought  fpontaneoufly  arifing  in  his 

thought  in  and  palling  through  it ;  nor  could  a  iingle  now 

the  mind,  or  inftant  be  pitched  upon  in  which  fome  idea  is  not 
prefen t  in  his  memory  or  imagination.  No  one  idea, 
however,  unlefs  detained  by  a  voluntary"  exertion  of 
the  mind,  or  unlefs  produ&ive  of  intenfe  pleafure  or 
pain,  remains  long  in  the  imagination ;  but  each  ha- 
llens  off  the  ftage  to  make  way  for  another,  which 
takes  its  turn  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  third,  &c.  We 
are  not  to  imagine  that  this  train  of  thought  is  alto¬ 
gether  fortuitous  and  incoherent.  “  It  is  evident 
^EJfcys'  (fays  Mr  Hume*),  that  there  is  a  principle  of  con¬ 
nection  between  different  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the 
mind  ;  and  that,  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory 
or  imagination,  they  introduce  each  other  with  a  cer- 
,  tain  degree  of  method  and  regularity.  In  our  more 
ferious  thinking  or  difeourfe  this  is  fo  obfeivable,  that 
any  particular  thought  which  breaks  in  upon  the  re¬ 
gular  traft  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked 
and  rejected.  Even  in  our  wildeft  and  mofl  wandering 
reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreams,  we  fhall  find,  if  we 
reflect,  that  the  imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  ad¬ 
ventures,  but  that  there  was  ftill  a  connexion  upheld 
among  the  different  ideas  which  fucceeded  each  other. 
Were  the  loofcfl  and  freeft  converfation  to  be  tran- 
feribed,  there  would  immediately  be  obferved  fome- 
thing  which  connected  it  in  all  its  tranfitions  :  Or, 
where  this  is  wanting,  the  perfon  who  broke  the 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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thread  of  difeourfe  might  ftill  inform  you,  that  there  Affiliation 
had  fecretly  revolved  in  his  mind  a  fucceftion  of 
thoughts,  winch  had  gradually  led  him  from  the  fub-  v  '* 
je£t  of  converfation.  Among  different  languages, 
even  where  we  cannot  fufpedt  the  lead  connexion  or 
communication,  it  is  found,  that  words  exprefiive  of 
ideas  the  mod  compounded,  do  yet  nearly  correfpond 
to  each  other  ;  a  certain  proof  that  the  fimple  ideas 
comprehended  in  the  compound  ones,  were  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  fome  univerfal  principle,  which  had  an  equal 
influence  on  all  mankind.*’ 

That  thefe  ohfervations  are  well  founded,  every  Pr.'nc 


94 
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man  may  be  fatisfied  by  looking  attentively  into  bis 
own  thoughts  ;  but  when  the  author  reduces  the  prin-ti0a# 
ciples  of  this  affocration  of  ideas  to  three ,  viz.  refern - 
blance ,  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and  caufe  or  effeft, 
he  certainly  contra&s  them  within  too  narrow  a  co;n- 
pafs.  That  thefe  principles  often  ferve  to  conned 
ideas,  will  not  indeed  be  denied.  A  picture  leads  our 
thoughts  to  the  original :  the  mention  of  one  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  building  introduces  an  inquiry  or  difeourfe 
concerning  the  others  :  and  if  we  think  of  a  wound, 
we  can  hardly  forbear  reflecting  on  the  pain  which  fob 
lows  it.  But  furely  ideas  fometimes  iucceed  each 
other  without  refemblance ,  without  contiguity  in  time 
or  in  place,  and  without  being  connected  by  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  caufe  to  its  ejfeft.  Befides  all  this,  there  are 
other  afTociations  than  of  ideas.  Ideas  are  affociated 
with  paffions  and  emotions,  and  pafuons  and  emotions 
are  affociated  together.  A  particular  idea  is  affoci- 
ated  with  a  proper  name,  and  often  with  the  general 
name  of  the  fpecies.  General  conceptions,  fuch  as  thofe 
which  Mr  Locke  calls  mixed  modes  (fee  Mode),  are 
affociated  with  figns  both  audible  and  vifible,  and  fio-na 
are  affociated  with  each  other.  Surely  virtue,  as  it 
conlilts  in  aClion  and  intention,  does  not  refemble  the 


of  afLcu- 


found'  virtue,  is  not  contiguous  to  it  in  time  or  in  place, 
and  is  neither  its  caufe  nor  its  ejfetl ;  nor  is  it  concei¬ 
vable,  that  the  arbitrary  figns  of  different  things 
fliould  have  any  natural  relation  to  one  another. 

But  were  the  enumeration  complete,  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  thefe  principles  does  not  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena  :  For,  granting  the  fad,  it  may  ftill  be  aik- 
ed,  Why  does  a  piClure  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  or  the  mention  of  one  apartment  in  a  building 
introduce  an  inquiry  concerning  the  others?  To  thefe 
queftions  our  author  has  given  no  anfwer ;  nor  are  we 
acquainted  with  any  writer  who  can  be  faid  to  have 


attempted  it,  except  Dr  Hartley  and  his  ingenious  edi¬ 
tor.  There  may  be  fome  of  our  readers  whom  the 
names  of  thefe  men  will  prejudice  againft  their  theory; 
but,  doubtlefs,  the  greater  part  are  willing  to  adopt 
truth,  or  to  examine  an  ingenious  fpeculation,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  comes.  To  fuch  as  feel  them¬ 
selves  otherwife  diipofed,  we  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  if 
they  allow  the  name  of  Prtefley  to  difguft  them  at 
what  follows,  they  will  furirifh  him  with  a  new  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  dodlrine  which  they  rejedl. 

3  T  That 


(p)  No  man,  we  think,  will  pretend  that  he  can  perceive  at  one  view  a  million  of  individual  men, 
or  that  he  can  imagine  or  conceive  at  once  a  million  of  ideal  men  :  yet  he  may  divide  the  million  into 
parts,  which  in  the  one  cafe  may  be  eafily  viewed,  and  in  the  other  may  be  eafily  conceived,  in  fuc- 
celjion.  ihus,  100  +  ioc  +  ioo,  &e. 
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Aff  rcUtion  That  ideas  fhould  be  alTociated  together,  feems  to 
of  ideas.  De  inevitable  from  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  ac- 

‘ - - -  quires  them.  All  our  ideas,  properly  fpeaking,  are 

How  thev  of  fenfible  objefts,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 

operate.  ^  of  vifible  objects.  But  every  fenfible  objed  conveys 

at  once  various  fenfations  and  perceptions  to  the  mind, 
which  appear  not  only  united  in  fa£i,  but  infeparable 
in  imagination.  Thus,  when  a  man  looks  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  objedt,  a  tree  for  inftance,  he  perceives  the 
trunk,  branches,  leaves,  five,  fiape,  and  colour,  &c.  of 
the  whole  at  once :  he  does  not  firft  perceive  th e  figure 
of  the  trunk,  then  its  ft-ze,  then  its  colour,  then  the 
branches,  See.  all  in  fucceffion  ;  but  a  perception  of  the 
whole  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  one  iimultaneous 
impreffion  (qJ  We  have  already  feen,  that  the 
fenfes,  in  faft,  convey  nothing  to  the  mind  but  their 
refpedtive  fenfations  ;  and  that  the  perception  of  the 
external  object  inftantly  follows  the  fenfation.  We 
have  likewife  feen,  that  fenfation  is  occafioned  by 
fome  impreffion,  concuffion,  or  vibration,  given  to 
the  nerves-  and  brain,  and  by  them  communicated  to 
the  mind  or  percipient  being.  We  have  likewife  feen, 
that  memory  depends  as  much  upon  the  brain  as  ori¬ 
ginal  fenfation,  and  is  always  attended  or  occafioned 
by  fimilar  concuffions  or  vibrations,  &c.  rhefe  aie 
fa&s  proved  by  univerfal  experience,  and.  which,  we 
believe,  no  thinking  man  has  ever  called  in  queftion. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  actual  fenfation  mult 
leave  fome  effeft  in  the  brain,  either  an  actual  print, 
which  feems  to  be  impoffible,  or  a  tendency  to  vibrate 
or  be  agitated  in  the  fame  way  as  when  the  original 
impreffion  was  made.  rI  his  being  the  cafe,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  when  any  part  of  the  original 
perception  is  revived  in  the  memory,  the  whole  per¬ 
ception  fliould  be  revived  at  once,.fo  as  that  we  can¬ 
not  have  an  idea  of  the  trunk,  of  a  tree  without  per¬ 
ceiving  the  ideas  of  the  branches  alTociated  with  it. 
This  is  indeed  not  merely  natural,  but  the  contrary 
feems  to  be  impoffible  ;  for  as  the  original  agitation 
er  vibration  was  occafioned  by  the  whole  tree,  it  is 
evident,  that  whatever  effeft  or  tendency  that  agita¬ 
tion  or  vibration  left  behind  it,  muft  be  left  by  the 
whole  vibration,  and  therefore  be  equally  related  to 

the  whole  tree.  .  ,lr. 

But  no  object  tends  fmgle  in  nature.  When  we 
view  a  tree,  or  any  thing  elfe,  we  always  notice,  how- 
ever  tranfiently,  the  field  where  it  grows  and  the  ob- 
lefts  around  it.  Thefe  too  leave  effects  in  the  brain 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  tree  does  fo  ;  and  therefore 
make  their  appearance  with  it  in  the  memory  or  ima- 
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gination  :  but  if  the  tree -was  the  objedb  to  which  we  Aflbciation 

principally  attended1  dUri-ng  the  ^anal  fenfation,  the  of  Meas’  , 

idea  of  it  will  be  much  more  vivid  than  the  idea  of  its  V" 
adjuncts,  and  remain  much  longer  in  the  imagination 
or  memory;  becaufe  the  original  fenfation  by  which  it 
was  perceived,  was  flruck  much  deeper  than  the  fen¬ 
fations  by  which  its  adjundfs  .  were  perceived.  All 
this  muft  be  intelligible  to  every  one  who  attends  to 
what  we  have  already  faid. of  fenfation,  perception,  and 
memory. 

Thus  we  fee  why  a  pidlure  leads  our  thoughts  to 
the  original, -and  why  the  mention  of  one  apartment 
in  a  building  introduces  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
others.  It  is  not  merely  becaufe  the  picture  refembles 
the  original,  and  becaufe  the  apartments  of  a  building 
are  contiguous .  Between  a  plain  furface,  varioufly  co¬ 
loured  and  lhaded,  and  the  contour  of  the  human 
face,  there  is  certainly  very  little  real  refenriblance,  as 
aov  man  may  be  convinced  who  places  his  eye  with¬ 
in  fix  inches  of  a  good  pidlure.  But  the  painter,  ha¬ 
ving  by  his  (kill  in  perfpedliye,  contrived  to  lay  his 
colours  on  the  plain  canvas  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
they  refledl  the  fame  rays  of  light  with  the  original, 
provided  the  fpedtator  ftand  at  the  proper  diftance  , 
thefe  rays  proceeding  from  the  picture  fall  upon  the  eye 
in  the  fame  diredfion,  and  therefore  give  to  the  nerves 
and  brain  the  very  fame  impulfe  which  was  given  by 
the  original.  When  one  apartment  of  a  building  is 
mentioned,  we  inquire  concerning  the  others  from  the 
very  fame  caufe  that,  when  we  think  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  which  we  have  feen,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking 
likewife  of  its  branches. 


iewile  ot  its  branenes.  .  ^ 

But  the  principle  of  afiociation  takes  place  among  ^fl*ouatj0n 
things  not  naturally  connected,,  as  the  apartments  of  gives  meau- 
a  building  and  a  fubftance  and  its  attributes  and  ad- mg  to  the 
jundfts.  It  is  afiociation  which  is  the  original/ource 
of  all  the  general  or  complex  conceptions  which  we  ‘  6  ^  ? 
have,  and  which  even  gives  meaning  to  the  words  of 
every  language.  Between  founds,  confidered  in  tliem- 
felves,  and  Things,  or  the  ideas  of  things,  every  one 
knows  that  there  is  no  natural  connection  ;  yet 
the  idea  of  every  known  objedt  is  in  the  mind  of  eve¬ 
ry  man  fo  firidtly  affociated  with  the  name  that  it 
bears  in  his  native  tongue,  that  the  prefence  of  the 
one  always  fuggefts  the  other.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
otherwife,  if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  a  child 
learns  to  affix  a  meaning  to  the  words  which  he  hears, 

_ A  child  knows  his  mother  and  nurfe,  and  indeed 

almoft  every  vifible  objed  in  the.  family,  long  before 
he  acquires  the  power  of  articulation.  I  he  impreffions 


(a)  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  adults,  but  it  may  be  doubted  from" t" vifibk  ob? 

children.  It  has  been  ffiown  already,  that  the  fenfation  communicated  b/  ^ye  fro  J ’  ^  fuH 

ceive  them  by  .he  eye  ah hr  bee.. ate  different tat™.  “„b,r°nnLiry,  thefe  two  thing. 

Rent'S  ol  jgh,“d  c°ol S'foTfc  modified,  and  fftetward.  aeg.ired,  by  foaething like  a  aenal 
inference,  a  notion  of  the  figure  at  which  they  are  looking.  ^ 
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AfTociation  tfia3e  by  thefe  obje&s,  and  repeated  daily  and  hourly 
of  Ideas.  von  brain,  every  one  of  which  excites  a  fenfation, 
muft  foon  become  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  eafily  effaced. 
Numbers  of  them  too  are  affbeiated  together,  fo  that 
the  prefence  of  one  introduces  the  other.  It  has  been 
already  obferved*  that  ideas  of  fight  are  the  moft  vi¬ 
vid  and  the  moft  lafting  5  but  the  child  having  the 
fame  found  often  repeated,  even  that  found  comes  in 
time  to  leave  in  his  memory  a  permanent  idea.  He 
then  hears  the  found  nurfe ,  for  inftance,  uttered  at  the 
time  when  he  is  looking  earneftly  at  the  perfon  of  the 
purfe,  with  whom  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  to  whom 
he  is  ftrongly  attached  5  and  having  the  two  ideas  re¬ 
peatedly  excited  together,  they  foon  become  fo  affbei¬ 
ated,  that  the  one  neceflarily  excites  the  other  :  the 
word  nurfe  calls  into  view  the  idea  of  the  woman  trea- 
fured  up  in  his  imagination. 

But  we  need  not  have  recourfe  to  children  for  the 
proof  of  our  aflertion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  name  of 
every  fimple  and  uncompounded  idea  can  be  fignificant 
only  by  affbeiatiort.  Of  a  complex  conception  the 
name  may  be  made  intelligible  by  a  definition  ;  but 
fimple  ideas  cannot  be  defined,  and  between  ideas  and 
founds  there  is  no  natuial  connexion,  fo  as  that  the 
«ne  previous  to  aflociation  fhould  fuggeft  the  other. 
Even  of  complex  conceptions  and  mixed  modes,  the 
meaning  of  the  names  is  generally  acquired  by  aft 
fociation ;  for  though  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  fuch 
names  are  capable  of  definition,  they  are  yet  ufed  with 
iufficient  propriety  by  thoufands  who  know  not  what 
a  definition  is.  Were  a  plain  unlettered  man  afked  to 
define  virtue,  it  is  hot  probable  that  he  could  do  it  fo 
as  to  make  himfelf  underftood  ;  yet  having  ideas  of 
the  practice  of  jujlice ,  charity,  fortitude ,  &c.  ftri&ly  aft 
fociated  in  his  mind  with  the  Word  virtue,  he  may 
know  the  general  meaning  of  that  word  as  well  as  the 
moft  acute  grammarian  or  the  moft  profound  philo- 
fopher. 

An  alms  is  a  donation  to  a  poor  man  ;  but  a  child 
who  never  heard  of  this  definition  knows  perfectly 
what  an  alms  is,  from  having  often  feen  his  parents 
give  money  to  a  beggar,  and  call  \Vhat  they  were  do¬ 
ing  by  the  name  alms.  The  found  of  the  word,  after 
having  feen  the  firft  alms  given,  will  excite  in  his  mind 
an  idea  of  the  individual  objeeft  who  received  it,  and  of 
the  action  of  him  by  whom  it  was  given  ;  but  after  ha¬ 
ring  feen  feveral  poor  men  relieved,  lie  comes  to  aflb- 
ciate  with  the  word  a  im  any  thing  given  to  any  per¬ 
fon  who  needs  it  or  appears  to  be  in  want. 

So  completely'  does  this  affociation  take  place  be¬ 
tween  ideas  or  drifters  of  ideas,  and  the  words  by 
which  they  are  exprefled,  that  even  men  of  letters  hear 
and  underitand  perfectly  many  words  without  leview- 
ing  in  their  minds  all  the  ideas  and  relations  of  which 
they  are  the  figns.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
In  talking  of  government ,  church ,  negotiation ,  conquejl , 
we  feldom  fpread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  limple  ideas 
of  which  the  compound  notions  fignified  by  thefe  terms 
are  compofed  ;  and  we  now  add,  that  the  terms  may 
be  ufed  with  fufficient  propriety,  and  be  perfedly  un¬ 
derftood  by  thofe  who  never  attempted  to  analyfc  the 
notions  of  which  they  are  fignificant  into  their  pri¬ 
mary  and  conftituent  parts.  Every  man  has  read  num- 
berlefs  details  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  one  court  with 
another  ;  he  has  heard  fuch  tranfa&ions  univerfally 
called  by  the  term  negotiation.  The  term  and  the 
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tranfa&ions  fignified  by  it  are  fo  clofefy  afFociatedii 
his  mind,  that  they  are  in  a  manner  inseparable  ;  and  .  °  ^ 
by  this  aflociation  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  term 
better  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  moft  complete 
definition  ;  which,  perhaps,  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  give,  or  even  to  comprehend.  _  ^  ^ 

We  have  faid  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  virtue  ^ur(!e 
is  acquired  by  aflociation,  by  having  often  heard  that  our  firft  no- 
found  applied  to  certain  actions;  but  it  is  extremely  tions  of  v:r* 
probable,  that  the  very  notion  of  virtue,  fimple  and tuc- 
uncompounded  as  it  appears  to  be,  is  acquired  in  the 
very  fame  manner.  The firjl  rudiments  of  the  notions 
of  riyht  and  wrong  and  obligation  feem  to  be  acquired  by* 
a  child  when  he  finds  himielf  checked  and  controled 
by  fuperior  power.  At  firft  he  feels  nothing  but  mere 
force ,  and  confequently  lias  no  notion  of  any  kind  of 
reftraint  but  that  of  necefiity.  He  finds  he  cannot 
have  his  will,  and  therefore  he  fubmits.  Afterwards  he 
attends  to  many  circumftances  which  diftinguifti  the 
commands  of  a  father ,  or  of  a  majler ,  from  thofe  of  any 
other  perfon.  Notions  of  reverence ,  love ,  ejleem ,  and 
dependence ,  are  conne&ed  with  the  idea  of  him  who 
gives  thofe  commands  ;  and  by  degrees  the  child  ex¬ 
periences  the  peculiar  advantages  of  filial  fubje&iou. 

He  fees  alfo  that  all  his  companions,  who  are  noticed 
and  admired  by  others,  obey  their  parents ;  and  that 
thofe  who  are  of  a  refractory  difpofition  are  univerfal- 
ly  difliked.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances  now  begin  to 
alter  and  modify  the  notion  of  mere  necefiity,  till  by  de¬ 
grees  he  confideis  the  commands  of  a  parent  as  fome- 
thing  that  mujl  not  be  refilled  or  difputed,  even  though 
he  has  a  power  of  doing  it ;  and  all  thefe  ideas  coa- 
lefcing,  form  the  notions  of  moral  right  and  moral  o1- 
ligation ,  which  are  eafily  transferred  from  the  com¬ 
mands  »of  a  parent  to  thofe  of  a  magiftrate,  of  God, 
and  of  confidence.  This  opinion  of  the  gradual  for¬ 
mation  of  the  ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  from 
a  great  variety  of  elements  affbeiated  together,  per¬ 
fectly  accounts  for  that  prodigious  diverfity  in  the 
fentiments  of  mankind  refpe&ing  the  objects  of  moral 
obligation  ;  nor  do  we  fee  that  any  other  hypothefis 
can  account  for  the  facts.  If  the  notion  of  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  were  a  fimple  uncompounded  idea,  arifing 
from  the  view  of  certain  actions  or  fentiments;  or  were 
it  acquired,  as  it  certainly  might  he,  by  a  chain  of 
reafoning  from  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of 
man  ;  why  fhould  it  not  in  the  one  cafe  be  as  invaria¬ 
ble  as  the  perception  of  colours  or  founds,  and  in  the 
other  as  our  judgements  of  mathematical  or  phyfical 
truths  ?  But  though  the  ffiape  and  colour  of  a  flow¬ 
er  appear  the  fame  to  every  human  eye  ;  though  eve- 
ry  man  of  common  underflanding  knows,  that  if  a 
billiard  ball  be  ftruck  by  another,  it  will  move  from  its 
place  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  force  of  the 
impulfe  ;  and  though  all  mankind  who  have  but  dipt 
into  mathematics,  perceive  that  any  two  lides  of  a 
triangle  muft  be  greater  than  the  third  fide  ;  yet  one 
man  pradifesas  amoral  duty  what  another  looks  upon 
with  abhorrence,  and  refleds  on  with  remorfe..  Nov/ 
a  thing  that  .varies  with  education  and  inflrudion,  as 
moral  fentiments  are  known  to  do,  certainly  has  the 
appearance  of  being  generated  by  a  feries  of  different 
impreflions  and  aflociations  in  fome  fuch  manner  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  deferibe.  Let  not  any  man 
imagine  that  this  account  of  the  origin  of  moral  fen¬ 
timents  endangers  th^  caufe  of  virtue ;  for  whether 
3  T  2  thofs 
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thofe  fentiments  be  inll  indive  or  acquired,  their  ope¬ 
ration  is  the  very  fame, and  in  either  cafe  their  reditude 
mufl  often  be  tried  by  the  tell  of  reafon,  fo  that  the 
interefts  of  virtue  are  equally  fafe  on  this  as  on  any 
other  fcheme.  See  Moral  Philo fophy . 

This  principle  of  affociation  has  fo  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  all  our  adions,  paffions,  reafonings,  and 
judgments,  that  there  is  not  perhaps  any  one  thing 
which  deferves  more  to  be  looked  after  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth.  Some  of  our  ideas — -fuch  as  thofe  of 
a  fubilance  and  its  attributes,  a  genus  and  the  fpecies 
contained  under  it,  a  fpecies  and  its  feveral  individuals, 
have  a  real  connexion  with  each  other  in  nature. 
Thefe  it  is  the  office  of  our  reafon  to  trace  out  and 
to  hold  together  in  that  union  and  order  in  which  na¬ 
ture  prefencs  them  to  the  view  of  the  mind  ;  for  fuch 
affociations  conftitute  perhaps  the  greatefl  part  of  rie- 
ceffary  and  of  ufeful  truths.  But  there  are  others 
formed  by  cullom  and  caprice,  which  arc  too  often 
the  fources  of  error,  fuperftition,  vice,  and  inifery — 
of  errors  the  more  dangerous,  and  of  vice  the  more 
deplorable  ;  that  if  the  affociations  have  been  long 
formed  without  an  attempt  to  dilfolve  them,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  become  at  laft  too  ftrong  to  be  broken  by  the 
moil  vigorous  effort  of  the  belt  difpofed  mind.  Thus, 
let  a  foolifh  maid*  amufe  or  rather  frighten  children 
with  dories  of  ghofls  appearing  in  the  dark,  let  her 
repeat  thefe  fictions  till  they  have  made  a  deep  im- 
prelfion  on  the  young  minds.,  and  the  nation  of  ghofts 
will  in  time  become  fo  clofely  affociated  with  the 
idea  of  darknefs,  that  the  one  fhall  always  introduce 
the  other  ;  and  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
children,  after  they  have  become  men,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  in  their  judgments  of  the  falfehood  and  ab- 
furdity  of  the  tales,  which  originally  frightened  them, 
to  feparate  entirely  the  notion  of  ghofls  from  the 
idea  of  darknefs,  or  with  perfect  eafe  to  remain  alone 
in  a  dark  room.  Again,  let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be 
annexed  to  any  perfon  or  fociety,  and  let  thefe  two 
infeparably  united  conflantly  poffefs  the  mind  ;  and 
then  one  body  in  ten  thoufand  places,  at  once  fhall,  un¬ 
examined,  be  fw allowed  for  an  incontrovertible  fad, 
whenever  that  infallible  perfon  or  fociety  didates  or 
demands  affent  without  inquiry. 

Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural  combinations  of 
ideas  will  be  found  to  eflablifh*  the  irreconcileable  op~ 
polition  that  we  find  between  different  feds  in  philo¬ 
sophy  and  religion  ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  any  fed  to  impofe  wilfully  on  himfelf,  and 
knowingly  to  rejed  truth  offered  by  plain  reafon. 
That  which  leads  men  of  fincerity  and  good  fenfe 
blindfold,  will  be  found,  when  inquired  into,  to  be 
fome  early  and  wrong  affociation.  Ideas  independent 
and  of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are  by  education, 
cuflom,  and  the  conflant  din  of  their  party,  fo  linked 
together  in  their  minds,  that  they  can  no  more  be 
feparated  from  each  other  than  if  they  were  but  one 
idea;  and  they  operate  upon  the  judgment  as  if  they 
teally  were  but  one.  This  gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  the 
force  of  demonflration  to  abfurdities,  and  confiflency 
to  nonfenfe  :  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  greatefl  and 
mofl  dangerous  errors  in  the  world  ;  for  as  far  as  it  ob¬ 
tains,  it  hinders  men  from  feeing  and  examining. 

Before  we  difmifs  the  fubjed  of  affociation,  it  may 
be  proper  to  inquire;  how  far  it  is  agreeable  to  the  ac- 
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count  which  we  have  given  of  the  manner  in  which  AfToriation 
external  objeds  are  perceived  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  oi  1(*eas\ 
and  the  ideas  of  fuch  objeds  retained  in  the  memory.  " 

• — It  has  been  proved,  we  think,  by  arguments  un-  The 9prind, 
anfwerable,  that  by  the  organs  of  fenfe  nothing  is  pie  of  aflo- 
conveyed  immediately  to  the  mind  but  fenfations  firitl°?  °Pe~ 
which  can  have  no  refemblance  to  external  objects,  and  rd,*cs 
that  the  perception  of  an  objed  may  be  refolved  into|Jt  external 
a  procefs  of  reafoning  from  effefts  to  caufes. — But  objeds; 
children,  it  will  be  laid,  do  not  reafon  from  effeds 
to  caufes,  and  yet  they  foon  acquire  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  and  diflinguifhing  the  objeds  with  which 
they  are  furrounded.  This  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
and  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  principle  of 
affociation.  A  child  has  as  much  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes  - 
as.  a  full  grown  man.  By  his  eye  he  has  the  fenfa¬ 
tion  of  colour  ;  by  his  nofe,  that  of  fmell ;  by  his 
ear  he  has  the  fenfation  of  found  ;  and  by  his  hand  he 
feels  heat  and  cold,  refiflance  and  bounded  refillance. 

Every  objed  which  is  prefented  to  him,  impreffes  his 
mind  with  various  fenfations  :  and  thefe  fenfations 
combined  together  are  probably  all  that  he  perceives 
for  fome  years ;  for  there  is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that 
a  boy  of  one  or  two  years-old  has  the  flighted,  notion 
of  what  we  mean  by  folidity,  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  or 
indeed  of  that  which  is  termed  jubjlance .  Yet  when 
two  or  more  objeds  are  prefent,  he  may  eafily  dillin- 
guifh  the  one  from  the  other,  becaufe  the  fenfations 
excited  by  the  one  mull  differ  from  thofe  excited  by 
the  other,  as  much  as  the  real  qualities  of  the  one 
are  different  from  the  real  qualities  of  the  other ;  and 
by  diflinguifhing  between  his  own  fenfations,  he  in- 
effed  diflinguifhes  between  the  objeds  which  produce 
thele  fenfations.  His  fenfations  too  being  frequently 
excited,  leave  behind  them  ideas  in  his  memory  or 
imagination  ;  and  thofe  ideas,  from  having  been  im¬ 
printed  together  and  never  feparated,  become  in  time 
fo  clofely  affociated,  that  whenever  one  of  them  is 
called  into  view,  the  others  neceffarily  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  with  it.  Thus  a  child  has  a  fet  of  combined 
fenfations  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  prefence  of  his 
nurfe  ;  he  has  a  different  duller  excited,  fuppofe,  by* 
the  prefence  of  his  mother.  Thefe  are  often  repeated, 
and  leave  deep  traces  behind  them ;  fo  that  when  the 
mother  or  the  nurfe  makes  her  appearance,  fhe  is  im¬ 
mediately  recognifed  as  a  known  objed ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  corredly,  th.e  child  feels  the  very  fame  fenfa¬ 
tions  which  he  has  felt  before,  from  which  he  has  expe¬ 
rienced  pleafure,  and  of  which  he  ha3  the  ideas  trea- 
fured  up  in  his  memory  or  imagination.  A  flranger, 
on  the  other  hand,  mull  affed  him  with  a  fet  of  new 
fenfations,  an-d  of  courfe  will  be  dillinguilhed  from  a 
known  objed  as  accurately  as  if  the  child  were  pof* 
felfed  of  the  notions  of  folidity,  fubilance,  qualities, 
and  dillance.  A  man  born  blind,  who  knew  not  that 
fuch  things  as  fire  and  fnow  had  ever  exilled,  would  - 
yet  dillinguilh  the  one  from  the  other  the  moment 
that  he  fhould  be  brought  within  their  influence.  He 
could  not  indeed  apply  their  names  properly,  nor  fay 
which  is  the  fire  and  which  the  fuow,  nor  would  he 
at  firlt  have  any  notion  of  either  of  them  as  a  real,  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  dillant  objed  ;  but  he  would  certainly  di- 
flinguilh  his  own  fenfations,  the  fenfation  of  heat  from 
that  of  cold.  It  is  jull  fo  with  a  child  :  At  Bril  he 
perceives  nothing  but  different  fenfations.  Thefe  he 
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they  are  caufed  by  diffe*  or  fuch  an  objedl  ;  but  whether  I  remember  or  only  Affociation 
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mory  from 
imagina¬ 
tion  : 


can  diflingmih ;  and  as 
rent  objects,  in  didingui/hing  between  the  fenfations 
he  will  appear  to  diftinguifh  between  the  objects 
themfelves.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  he  acquires, 
by  the  following  procefs,  fome  inaccurate  notions 
of  didance.  He  looks,  for  indance,  earneflly  in  his 
nurfe’s  face,  and  at  the  fame  time  touches  her 
cheek  perhaps  by  accident.  He  repeats  this  opera¬ 
tion  frequently,  till  the  fenfation  communicated  by 
his  eye  comes  to  be  affociated  with  that  of  his  touch, 
and  with  the  extending  of  his  arm  ;  and  being  all 
treafured  up  as  alTociated  ideas  in  the  memory,  the 
fight  of  his  nurfe  makes  him  ever  afterwards  dretch 
out  his  hands  with  a  defire  to  touch  her.  All  this 
while  there  is  not  the  flighted  probability  that  the 
child  has  any  notion  of fubjlance  or  qualities ,  or  of  any 
thing  beyond  his  own  fenfations ,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  has  experienced,  that  fenfations  which  are 
pleafant  may  be  obtained,  and  that  fuch  as  are  pain¬ 
ful  may  be  avoided.  The  precife  time  at  which  a 
child  begins  to  think  of  external  things  we  cannot 
pretend  to  afcertain  ;  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  it  is 
later  than  many  perfons  imagine,  and  certainly  not 
till  he  has  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  exercife 
of  reafon.  Prior  to  that  period  the  things  which  men 
know  to  be  bodies,  are  known  to  children  only  as  fen¬ 
fations  and  ideas  Arongly  bound  together  by  the  tie 
of  affociation. 

But  if  affociation  be  of  fuch  importance  in  the  adl 
of  fenfation,  it  is  of  dill  greater  in  that  of  retention  ; 
for  it  feems  to  conditute  the  whole  difference  that 
there  is  between  imagination  and  memory.  By  many 
of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  by  fome  modern  philofo- 
phers,  thefe  two  faculties  feem  to  have  been  confound* 
ed  with  each  other ;  but  between  them  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  difference,  though  they  likewife  refem- 
ble  each  other  in  fome  refpe&s.  An  idea  of  memory, 
confidered  by  itfelf,  makes  the  very  fame  appearance 
to  the  intellect  as  an  idea  of  imagination.  We  con¬ 
template  both  as  if  they  were  adual,  though  faint  and 
didant  perceptions  :  but  the  one  is  attended  with  the 
eonvi&iori,  that  it  is  the  idea  of  an  object  which  has 
really  been  perceived  at  fome  period  of  pad  time  ; 
whild  the  other  is  attended  with  no  convi£ion,  except 
that  the  idea  itfelf  is  actually  prefent  to  the  mind. 
Mr  Hume  has  faid,  that  ideas  of  memory  differ  from 
thofe  of  imagination  only  in  being  more  vivid  and  di- 
ftindt  ;  but  certainly  this  is  not  always  the  cafe.  An 
idea  of  imagination  has  fometimes  been  taken  for  a 
real  perception,  wdiicli  an  idea  of  memory  can  never 
be.  The  difference  between  thefe  two  kinds  of  ideas, 
we  are  perfuaded,  arifes  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from 
affociation.  Every  idea  of  memory  is  affociated  with 
many  others,  and  tliofe  again  with  others  down  to 
the  very  moment  of  the  energy  of  remembrance  ; 
whereas  ideas  of  imagination  are  either  the  voluntary 
creatures  of  the  fancy  at  the  moment  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  which  cafe  we  fhould  call  them  concep¬ 
tions  \  or  they  are  ideas  which  we  have  actually  recei¬ 
ved  from  fenfation,  but  which,  on  account  of  fome 
link  being  broken  in  the  vad  chain  of  affociation,  we 
cannot  refer  to  any  real  obje&s,  What  gives  probabi¬ 
lity  to  this  conje&ure  is,  that  ideas  often  appear  in  the 
mind  which  we  know  not  whether  to  refer  to  the  me¬ 
mory  or  imagination,  nothing  being  more  common  than 
to  hear  a  perfon  fay,  I  have  in  my  head  the  idea  of  fuch 


imagine  the  obje<d,  1  am  very  uncertain.  Afterwards,  Ideas. 

however,  by  turning  the  idea  over  and  over  in  the 

mind,  he  finds  other  ideas  make  their  appearance,  till 

at  lad  cluders  of  them  come  into  view,  and  affociate 

fo  clofely  with  the  principal  idea,  which  was  the  ob- 

je&  of  doubt,  as  to  convince  the  judgment  that  it  is 

an  idea  of  memory.  ,ot 

It  has  been  afked,  Why  we  believe  what  we  didincf-  and  to  be 
ly  remember  l  and  to  that  quedion  it  has  been  fuppo- the 
fed  that  no  anfwer  can  be  given.  But  it  appears  to  us,  iief°of  ** 
that  affociation  is  the  ground  of  belief  in  this  as  it  will  whit\ver«» 
be  found  to  be  in  other  indances  ;  and  that  a  man  be- member, 
lieves  he  wa filed  his  hands  and  face  in  the  morning,  be- 
caufe  the  idea  of  that  operation  is  fo  drongly  linked 
in  his  mind  to  the  whole  train  of  ideas  which  have 
arifen  in  it  through  the  day,  that  he  cannot  feparate 
the  fird  from  the  lad,  that  which  was  a  fenfation  in 
the  morning  from  the  fenfations  which  are  prefent  at 
the  indant  of  remembrance.  As  thofe  ideas  are 
affociated  by  nature,  each  mud  pafs  in  review 
in  its  proper  order ;  fo  that  in  fo  fliort  a  fpace  of 
time  there  is  no  danger,  and  hardly  a  poflibility,  of 
taking  the  fird  for  the  lad,  or  the  lad  for  the  fird. 

Nay  more,  we  will  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that 
every  pad  event  of  a  man’s  life,  which  he  diftinclly 
remembers,  is  tied  by  the  chain  of  affociation  to  his- 
prefent  perceptions.  That  this  is  pofiible  is  certain, 
fince  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  may  be  done. 

The  principal  events  of  a  Angle  day  may  furely  be  fa 
linked  together  as  to  be  all  didinftly  reviewed  in  a 
cinder  of  ideas  on  the  morrow.  Of  thefe  events  fome 
one  or  other  mud  be  the  mod  important,  which  will 
therefore  make  its  appearance  as  an  idea  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  the  red,  and  be  more  clofely  affociated 
with  the  events  of  next  day.  Some  event  of  that  day 
will,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  more  clofely  affociated 
with  it  than  the  others ;  and  thefe  two,  dropping  per¬ 
haps  all  the  red  of  their  original  companions,  will  pafs 
on  together  to  the  third  day,  and  fo  on  through  weeks 
and  months  and  years.  In  the  compafs  of  a  year,  fe- 
veral  things  mud  occur  to  make  deep  impreflions  on 
the  mind.  Thefe  will  at  fird  be  affociated  together 
by  events  of  little  importance,  like  the  occurrences  of 
a  Angle  day.  Whild  thefe  feeble  chains,  however, 
continue  unbroken,  they  will  be  fufficient  to  link  the 
one  important  event  to  the  other,  and  to  bring  them 
both  into  view  at  the  fame  time,  till  at  lad  thefe  two, 
from  appearing  fo  often  together,  will  in  time  unite 
of  themfelves,  and  the  intermediate  ideas  be  complete¬ 
ly  effaced.  Thus  may  two  or  three  important  events 
of  one  year  be  affociated  with  fuch  a  number  of  fimi- 
lar  events  of  another  year,  fo  that  the  ideas  of  the 
one  /hall  always  introduce  to  the.  mind  the  ideas  of  the 
other  ;  and  this  chain  of  affociation  may  pafs  from  the 
earlied  event  which  we  didindtly  remember  through 
all  the  intermediate  years  of  our  lives  down  to  the 
indant  when  memory  is  exerted. 

To  this  account  of  memory  it  may  perhaps  be  oh* 
jc<ded,  that  it  gives  us  no  didindl  notion  of  time. 

Every  thing  that  is.  remembered  is  neceffarily  believed 
to  have  been  prefent  in  fome  portion  of  pad  time  j-. 
but  affociation  brings  into  view  nothing  but  a  ferics 
of  events.  This  objection  will  be  feen  to  have  no 
weight  when  we  have  inquired  into  the  nature  of  time, 
and  afeertained  what  kiiid  of  a  thing  it  is.  It  wid 
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Aft  elation  then  perhaps  appear,  that  duration  itfelf, 
hended  by  us,  is  not  diftinguifhable  from 
events  ;  and  that  if  there  were  no  train  of  thought 
palling  through  our  minds,  nor  any  motion  among 
the  obje&s  around  us,  time  could  have  no  exiftence. 
Meanwhile,  whatever  become  of  this  opinion,  we  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  our  theory  of  remembrance  is 
perfectly  confident  with  the  commonly  received  no¬ 
tions  refpe&ing  time;  and  indeed,  that  it  is  the  only 
theory  which  can  account  for  numberlefs  phenomena 
refpe&ing  pall  duration.  It  is  univerfally  allowed, 
that  if  motion  or  a  fucceHion  of  events  do  not  confti- 
tutc  time,  it  is  the  only  thing  by  which  time  can  be 
meafured.  Now  it  is  a  fa£t  which  no  man  will  deny, 
that  the  diftance  of  time  from  the  prefent  now  or  in¬ 
fant  to  the  earlieft  period  which  he  dillin&ly  remem¬ 
bers,  appears  to  his  view  extremely  fhort,  much  fhor- 
ter  than  it  is  faid  to  be  in  reality  ;  and  that  one  year, 
when  he  looks  forward,  appears  longer  than  two,  per¬ 
haps  longer  than  ten,  when  he  looks  backward.  Upon 
our  principles  this  fa&  is  eafily  accounted  for.  We 
remember  nothing  which  is  not  linked  by  a  chain  of 
aflociations  with  the  perceptions  of  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  none  but  a  few  of  the  moll  important 
events  of  our  lives  can  be  linked  together  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  hence  follows,  that  events  which,  in  the  order 
of  fucceHion',  were  far  dijlant  from  each  other,  mull 
thus  be  brought  together  in  the  memory,  and  the  whole 
chain  be  contra&ed  within  very  fhort  limits.  But 
when  we  figure  to  ourfelves  a  feries  of  future  events, 
we  employ  the  active  power  of  fancy  iriftead  of  the 
p alike  capacity  of  retention  ;  and  can  therefore  bring 
within  the  compafs  of  one  periodical  revolution  of  the 
fun  a  longer  feries  of  imaginary  events  fuCceeding 
each  other,"  than  is  preferved  of  real  events  in  our  me¬ 
mory  from  the  earlieft  period  of  our  exiftence.  So 
perfe&ly  does  our  theory  accord  with  this  well-known 
fad.  On  the  other  hand,  if  memory  be  an  original 
faculty  of  the  mind  totally  independent  of  aftociation, 
and  of  which  no  other  account  is  to  be  given  than 
that  it  neceftarily  commands  our  belief,  why  is  it  a  fa¬ 
culty  which',  with  regard  to  duration,  thus  uniformly 
deceives  us  ?  and  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  to  a  man 
Whofe  memory  is  tenacious,  who  ha9  read  much,  fecn 
many  countries,  and  been  engaged  in  various  occur¬ 
rences,  any  determinate  portion  of  pall  time  always 
appears  longer  than  to  another  man  whofe  memory  is 
feeble,  and  whofe  life  has  been  wafted  in  ede  and  idle- 
nefs  ?  To  thefe  qudlions  we  know  not  what  anfwer 
t  an  be  given  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  which 
makes  the  evidence  of  memory  depend  upon  alfocia- 
rion.  But  if  we  remember  nothing  but  what  is  link¬ 
ed  to  the  perception  or  idea  which  is  prefent  with  us 
at  the  time  of  remembrance,  and  if  duration  be 
meafured  by  the  fucceHion  of  events,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  portion  of  paft  time  mull  neceftarily  appear 
longer  to  him  who  has  many  ideas  alfociated  in  his 
raind  than  to  him  who  lias  but  few. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  lingle  fa£l  of  greater  impor- 
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ajfociation  of  ideas  ;  which,  when  thoroughly  underftood.  Affectation 
accounts  for  many  of  thofe  phenomena  which  fome  ~  -^ea% 
late  writers  of  name  have,  with  injury  to  fcience  and 
with  danger  to  morality,  attributed  to  a  number  of 
diftin&  and  independent  inllin&s.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  we  have  conftdered  it  fo  minutely,  and  dwelt 
upon  it  fo  long  ;  and  in  addition  to  what  we  have  faid 
on  the  fubjeft,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  our 
more  philofophical  readers  the  diligent  ftudy  of  Hart¬ 
ley’s  Obfervations  on  Man  (r).  Iri  that  Work  we 
think  feveral  things  are  taken  for  granted  which  re¬ 
quire  proof ;  and  fotne  which,  we  are  perfuaded,  have 
no  foundation  in  nature  i  but,  with  all  its  defe&s^  it 
has  more  merit  than  any  other  treatife  on  the  fenfitive 
part  of  human  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


is  to  *  Retd's  Ef- 
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tante  ot  af-tanee  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  than  the 
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Chap.VI.  ^Consciousness  WReflection-. 

Sensation,  remembrance,  fimple  apprehenfiom,  and  Confcfouf- 
conception,  with  every  other  adtual  energy  or  paftjon  nefs,  what 
of  the  mind,  is  accompanied  with  an  inward  feeling 
or  perception  of  that  eriergy  or  paftion  ;  and  that  feel-^*^  1 
ing  or  perception  is  termed  confcioufnefr .  Confcionfnefs 
is  the  perception  of  what  pafles  in  a  mart  s  own  mind 
at  the  infant  of  its  pafiing  there  ;  rior  cart  we/^,  hear , 
tafe,  fmell ,  remember ,  apprehend ,  conceive,  employ  our 
faculties  in  any  manner,  enjoy  any  pica fu re,  or  fuffer 
any  pain,  without  being  confcious  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing,  enjoying,  or  fufferitig.  Confcioufnefs  is  only  of 
things  prefent  and  to  apply  it  to  things  pajl, 
confound  confcionfnefs  with  memory  or  rftetdioiu 
cannot  fay  that  he  is  confcious  of  what  he  has  feen  or 
heard  and  now  remembers  :  he  is  only  confcious  of  the  ^an, 
a&  of  remembrance  ;  which,  though  it  refpe&s  a  pall 
event,  is  itfelf  a  prefent  energy.  It  is  like  wife  to  be 
obferved,  that  confcioufnefs  is  only  of  things  in  the 
mind  or  confciou3  being,  and  not  of  things  external. 

It  is  improper  in  any  perfon  to  fay  that  he  is  confcious 
of  the  table  before  him  :  he  perceives  it,  he  fees  it;  and 
he  may  with  great  propriety  fay  that  he  is  confcious  he 
perceives  or  fees  it ;  but  he  cannot  fay  that  he  is  con- 
fcions  of  the  table ‘itfelf,  for  it  is  only  his  immediate 
energy  of  perception  that  can  be  the  objedl  of  con- 
feioufnefs.  All  the  operations  of  our  minds  are  at¬ 
tended  with  confcioufnefs  ;  which  is  the  only  evidence 
that  we  have  or  can  have  of  their  exiftence.  Should  ^ 
a  man  take  it  into  his  head  to  think  or  to  fay  that  his 
confcioufnefs  may  deceive  him,  and  to  require  a  proof 
that  it  cannot,  we  know  of  no  proof  that  can  be  gi¬ 
ven  him  i  he  mnft  be  left  to  himfelf  as  a  man  that  de¬ 
nies  firft  principles,  without  which  there  can  be  ml 
feafoning.  Every  attempt  to  prove  this  point,  or  to 
fet  it  in  a  clearer  light,  would  only  ferve  to  render  it 
more  dark  and  unintelligible.  I  think,  l  feel,  I  extft'i 
are  firft  truths*  and  the  bafts  of  all  human  knowledge.  ^ 

This  has  given  rife  to  the  queftion,  whether  Deg  0ffsCaittg*$ 
Cartes  did  not  fall  into  an  abfurdity  When,  mfciring  argument 
his  own  exiftence  from  his  aftnal  thought,  he  faid,  from  con- 
Cogito,  ergofum  ?  This  argument  has  been  called  a  P'"  for”hi"  own 


tiful  fophlfm,  and  a  petitio  principu  j 


becaufe,  before  a 


mad 


exiftence. 
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Since  this  was  written  Mr  Stewart’s  Elements  of  the  PMlofiphj  of  the  Human  MM  have  teen  pub- 
in  which  the  reader  will  iiud  many  excellent  remarks  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  affociatmg 
lr. 
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he  muft  alfo,  and  reflexion,  is  like  the  difference  between  a  fuperfieial  Of  Confci" 
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man  take  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks: 
it  is  faid,  take  it  for  granted  that  he  exifts,  fince  there 
cannot  be  thought  where  there  is  no  exiftence.  Now 
it  mull  be  confeffed,  that  if  Des  Cartes  pretended  by 
this  argument  to  give  us  a  frefh  conviction  of  our  own 
exiftence,  his  endeavours  were  ufelefs  and  puerile  ;  be- 
caufe  a  man  capable  of  being  convinced  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  another,  mull  have  a  previous  conviction  of 
his  own  exiftence  :  but  the  argument  itfelf  is  certainly 
neither  a  fophifm  nor  a  -petitio  principii.  Thofe*  who 
defend  Des  Cartes  affert,  and  there  is  no  reafon  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  their  affertion,  that  his  only  view 
in  urging  fuch  an  argument  was  not  to  piove  the 
truth  of  our  exiftence,  but  to  exhibit  the  order  of 
that  procefs  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  fad:  ;  and  this  he  has  very  clearly  done  by  analy- 
fing  the  truth  into  its  firft  principles.  A  Hone  exifts 
as  well  as  the  human  mind  j  but  has  the  ftone  any 
knowledge  of  its  own  exiftence  ?  No  man  will  fay  that 
it  has  ;  neither  fhould  we  have  any  knowledge  of  ours, 
did  we  think  as  little  as  the  ftone.  We  certainly  might 
exift  without  thinking,  as  it  is  probable  we  do  in  very 
found  ileep  ;  and  in  that  ftate  our  exiftence  might  be 
known  to  other  beings,  but  it  could  not  poffibly  be 
known  to  ourfelves :  for  the  only  things  of  which  the 
mind  is  confcious,  or  has  immediate  knowledge,  are 
its  own  operations.  1  exif  is  therefore  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  propofition  I  think  ;  and  the  obfer- 
vation  that  it  is  fo  may  be  ufeful  to  fhow  us  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  mind  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  ; 
but  it  has  little  merit  as  an  argument,'  and  ftill  lefs  as 
a  difeovery,  though,  being  flridlly  true  and  juft,  it 
fhould  never  have  been  expofed  to  ridicule. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  are  confcious  of  many 
things  to  which  we  give  very  little  attention.  We 
can  hardly  attend  to  feveral  things  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  our  attention  is  commonly  employed  about  that 
which  is  the  objed  of  our  thought,  and  rarely  about 
the  thought  itfelf.  It  is  in  our  power,  however, 
when  we  come  to  the  years  of  underftanding,  to  give 
attention  to  our  own  thoughts  and  pafiions,  and  the 
various  operations  of  our  minds.  And  when  we  make 
thefe  the  objeds  of  our  attention,  either  while  they 
are  prefent,  or  when  they  are  recent  and  frefh  in  our 
memory,  we  perform  an  a6l  of  the  mind  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  refedion.  Thia  refedion  ought  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  confeioufnefs* ,  with  which  it  is  con- 
*  founded  fometimes  by  Locke,  and  often  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics.  All  men  are  con¬ 
fcious  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds  at  all  times 
while  they  are  awake,  nor  does  it  appear  that  brutes 
can  be  wholly  deftitute  of  confeioufnefs ;  but  there 
are  few  men  who  refed  upon  the  operations  of  their 
minds,  or  make  them  the  objects  of  thought  \  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  fpecies  of  brutes  do  fo. 

From  infancy,  till  we  come  to  the  years  of  under¬ 
ftanding,  we  are  employed  folely  about  fenfible  objedls. 
And  although  the  mind  is  confcious  of  its  operations, 
it  does  not  attend  to  them  ;  its  attention  is  turned 
folely  to  the  objeds  about  which  thefe  operations  are 
employed.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  angry,  lie  is  confcious 
of  his  pafiion  ;  but  his  attention  is  turned  to  the  p  erf  on 
who  offended  him  and  the  circumflanccs  of  the.  offence , 
while  the  paffion  of  anger  is  not  in  the  leaft  the  object 
of  his  attention.  The  different  e  between  confeioufnefs 


view  of  an  objed  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye '‘t,fnefs  .and 
while  we  are  engaged  about  fometliing  elfe,  and  that  RefleftluQ‘ 
attentive  examination  which  we  give  to  an  objed  when  A 

we  are  wholly  employed  in  furveying  it.  It  is  by  con¬ 
feioufnefs  that  we  immediately  acquire  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  have  of  mental  operations  ;  but  atten¬ 
tive  reflexion  is  neceffary  to  make  that  knowledge  ac¬ 
curate  and  diftind.  Attention  is  a  voluntary  ad  ;  it 
requires  fome  exertion  to  begin  and  continue  it  ;  and 
by  great  exertion  it  may  be  continued  fora  confider- 
able  time  ;  but  confeioufnefs  is  involuntary,  and  of  no 
continuance,  changing  with  every  thought.  The 
power  of  reflexion  upon  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds  does  not  at  all  appear  in  children.  Men  muft 
have  come  to  fome  ripenefs  of  underftanding  before 
they  are  capable  of  it.  Of  all  the  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  it  feems  to  be  the  laft  that  unfolds  itfelf. 

Moft  men  feem  incapable  of  acquiring  it  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  ;  and  many  circumflanccs  confpire  to 
make  it  to  all  men  an  exercifeof  difficulty.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty,  however,  muft  be  conquered,  or  no  progrefs 
can  be  made  in  the  fcierice  of  our  own  or  of  other 
minds. 

All  the  notions  which  we  have  of  mind  and  of  its  l0 6- 

operations  are  got  by  reflection  ;  and  thefe  notions  are  All  our  no- 
by  Mr  Locke  called  ideas  of  refection.  This  term  we  ^10ns  °f 
think  extremely  ill  cliofen  ;  and  we  believe  it  has  been rC* 
the  fource  of  much  error  and  confuiion  among  Locke's  by^dief-  * 
followers.  .  A  man,  by  attending  to  the  operations  of tfcn. 
his  own  mind,  may  have  as  diftind:  notions  of  remem¬ 
brance,  of  judgment,  of  will,  of  defire,  as  of  any  ob¬ 
jed:  whatever  :  but  if  the  fecondary  perception  of  a 
fenfible  objed:,  that  appearance  which  it  has  to  the 
mind  when  viewed  in  the  memory  or  imagination,  be 
properly  called  an  idea ,  it  is  certain  that  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  itfelf  there  can  be  no  ideas  ;  for 
thefe  operations,  when  reflected  011,  make  no  appear¬ 
ance  without  their  objects  either  in  the  memory  or  in 
the  imagination.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  in  fadt, 
than  that  we  have  no  ideas,  in  the  original  and  pro¬ 
per  meaning  of  the  word,  but  of  fenfible  objects, 
upon  which  the  mind  exerts  its  firft  operations.  Of 
thefe  operations  we  have  indeed  a  confeioufnefs ;  but 
abftracted  from  their  objects  we  cannot  frame  of  them 
any  idea  or  refemblance.  We  are  confcious  to  ourfelves 
of  thinking ,  willing,  remembering ,  difeerning,  reafoning , 
judging ,  &c.  but  let  any  one  look  into  himfelf,  and  try 
whether  he  can  there  find  any  idea  of  thinking  or  will¬ 
ing,  & c.  entirely  feparate  and  abftra&ed  from,  the  ob- 
jed  of  thought  or  will.  Every  man  who  has  feen  a 
tree  or  a  houfe,  will  find  in  his  mind  ideas  of  thefe  ob- 
jeds,  which  he  can  contemplate  by  tbemfelves,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  every  thing  elfe  ;  but  no  man  can  content 
plate  the  idea  of  thinking  or  deliring  without  taking 
into  view  the  thing  thought  on  or  defired.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  energies  of  thinking,  willing,  and 
defiring,  with  all  their  various  modifications,  are  not 
tbemfelves  ideas ,  or  capable  of  communicating  ideas  to 
be  apprehended,  as  the  ideas  of  bodies  are  apprehend¬ 
ed  by.  the  pure  intelled.  They  are  the  adions  and 
workings  of  the  intelled  itfelf  upon  ideas  which  we  re* 
ceive  from  the  objeds  of  Tenfe,  and  which  are  trea- 
fured  up  in  the  memory  or  imagination  for  the  very 
purpofe  of  furni fhing  the  intek  ::  with  materials  to 
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Of  Confer  work  upon.  Between  ideas  and  the  energies  of  think - 
^ierc  ^l.as  gi'eat  and  as  obvious  a  difference  as 
there  is  between  a  Jione  and  the  energies  of  him  by  whom 
it  is  caff.  Ideas  are  the  paflive  fubje&s  ;  the  energies  of 
thinking*  are  the  operations  of  the  agents.  Ideas  are 
reli&s  of  fenfation,  and  have  a  neceffary  relation  to 
things  external ;  the  energies  of  thinking  are  reliefs  of 
107  nothing,  and  they  are  wholly  and  originally  internal. 
Our  know-  That  we  can  in  no  fenfe  of  the  word  be  laid  to  have 
*^*jatioi  sC/^w  ^ie  operations  of  the  intellect,  will  be  flili 
ofinte Utf  more  evident  if  we  confider  by  what  means  we  ac- 
immediate,  quire  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  tbofe  opera- 
anu  not  by  tions.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  when  our 
itntion^of  tlaoug^ts  are  employed  upon  any  fubjedt,  though  we 
tidea™  °  are  confeious  of  thinking,  yet  our  attention  is  com¬ 
monly  employed  upon  the  ohjetl  of  our  thought,  and 
not  upon  the  thought  itfelf ;  and  that  if  we  would  give 
attention  to  our  thoughts  and  paffions,  we  muff  do  it 
l  y  a  reflex  adt  of  the  mind,  whilff  the  ait  of  think¬ 
ing  is  Hill  recent  and  freih  in  our  memory.  Thus, 
if  a  man  wiihes  to  know  what  perception  is,  it  is  not 
the  time  to  make  the  inquiry  while  he  is  looking  at 
fome  rare  or  beautiful  objedf  ;  for  though  lie  is  confci 
cus  of  the  energy  of  perceiving,  the  ohjetl  of  percep¬ 
tion  employs  all  his  attention .  But  the  time  to  make 
tin’s  inquiry  is  either  when  the  objed  ha?  become  fami¬ 
liar  to  him,  or  prefently  after  it  is  removed  from  his 
light.  In  the  former  cafe,  he  can  look  upon  it  without 
emotion,  pay  attention  to  every  ftep  in  the  procefs  of 
perception,  and  be  immediately  confeious  what  per¬ 
ception  is.  In  the  latter  cafe,  by  turning  his  atten¬ 
tion  inwards,  and  refledling  on  what  he  did  or  felt 
when  the  object  was  before  him,  he  will  find  clear  and 
vivid  ideas  of  every  thing  which  he  perceived  by  his 
fenfe  of  light ;  but  he  will  find  no  idea  of  the  act  of 
feeing  or  perceiving.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  be  capable 
of  fufficient  attention,  he  will  obferve  that  his  intellect 
is  employed  in  the  very  fame  manner  upon  the  ideas 
that  it  was  upon  the  original  fenfations;  and  of  that 
employment,  and  the  manner  of  it,  he  will  be  equal¬ 
ly  confeious  as  he  was  of  the  original  energy  exerted 
in  fenfation.  There  is  indeed  this  difference  between 
the  two,  w  ithout  which  reflection  could  make  no  dif- 
coveries,  that  the  molt  vivid  ideas  being  Hill  faint  when 
compared  with  actual  fenfations,  the  intellect  is  not  fo 
wholly  engrofied  by  them  as  it  was  by  the  original 
objc£ls,  nor  is  it  fo  rapidly  carried  from  idea  to  idea 
as  it  was  from  fenfation  to  fenfation.  It  is  thus  at 
leifure  to  attend  to  its  own  operations,  and  to  know 
what  th*y  are  ;  though  to  form  ideas  of  them  as  fepa- 
1  ate  from  their  obje&s,  is  abfolutcly  impofiible.  Every 
man  capable  of  paying  attention  to  what  paffes  with¬ 
in  himfelf  when  he  fees,  hears,  and  feels,  &c.  may  have 
very  accurate  notions  of  feeing,  hearing ,  and  feelings  &c. 
but  he  cannot  have  ideas  of  them  as  he  has  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  fight,  hearing ,  and  touch. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  exertion  of 
our  reafoning  faculties  A  man  muff  have  diflinH 
and  clear  ideas  to  reafon  upon,  but  he  can  have  no 
idea  of  reafoning  itfelf,  though  lie  muff  be  confeious 
of  it,  and  by  attention  may  know  what  it  is.  When  a 
man  fits  down  to  (Indy  for  the  firf  time  a  propofition 
in  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  he  certainly  employs  his 
xeafoning  faculty,  and  is  confeious  that  he  is^  doing  io; 
but  his  attention  is  wholly  turned  to  the  diagram  be- 
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fore  him,  and  to  the  feveral  ideas  which  the  diagram  Of  Confci’. 
fuggefts.  Afterwards,  when  he  has  mattered  the  pro- 
polition,  he  may  go  over  it  again,  with  a  view  to  un¬ 
cover  what  reafoning  is  ;  but  he  will  not  And  he  has 
any  idea  of  reafoning  as  he  has  of  the  diagram.  He 
will  only  exert  that  faculty  a  fecond  time,  and  perceive 
one  truth  linked  to  and  depending  upon  another  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  whole  taken  together  forms  a 
complete  demonffration.  In  a  word,  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  when  attention  is  paid  to  them,  are 
known  immediately  by  confcioufnefs  ;  and  it  is  as  im- 
poffible  that  we  fliould  have  ideas  of  them,  as  that  a 
living  man  fhould  be  a  pi&ure  upon  canvas.  He  who 
attends  to  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind  when  he  per- 
.  ceives,  remembers,  reafons,  or  wills,  muff  know  by 
confcioufnefs  what  thefe  operations  are,  and  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  very  accurate  notions  of  them,  as 
conneHed  with  their  objects;  and  he  who  does  not 
attend  to  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind  will  never  ac¬ 
quire  any  notions  of  them,  though  he  w  ere  to  read  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  fubjeH  from  the  days  of 
Pythagoras  to  thofe^of  Dr  Reid.  g 

As  we  acquire  ideas  of  external  obje&s  by  means  ^here  are 
of  our  fenfes  ;  and  notions  of  perceiving,  remember-  things 
ing,  reafoning,  and  willing,  &c.  by  refledling  on  the  which  we 
operations  of  our  own  minds  ;  fo  are  there  other 
things  of  which  we  acquire  notions,  partly  by  fenfa-tjon ancj 
tion,  partly  by  vefle&ion,  and  partly  by  means -of  partly  by 
that  faculty  of  which  it  is  the  more  peculiar  office  to  reflation, 
compare  ideas  and  to  perceive  truth.  Such  are  fub-  ^c* 

Jlance ,  body ,  mind,  with  their  feveral  qualities,  adjuncts, 
and  relations;  the  knowdedge  of  which,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  conftitutes  what  in  ftridfnefs  of  fpeech 
is  termed  the  fcience  of  metaphyftcs,  Thefe  fliall  be 
confldered  in  order,  after  we  have  inveffigated  the  na¬ 
ture  of  truth,  and  inquired  into  the  feveral  fources  of 
evidence ;  but  there  is  one  notion,  about  the  origin 
and  reality  of  which  there  have  been  fo  many  difputes, 
which  in  itfelf  is  of  fo  great  importance,  and  which 
will  be  fo  intimately  connected  with  all  our  fubfe- 
quent  inquiries,  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to  con- 
lider  it  here. — -The  notion  to  which  we  allude  is  of 

POWER.  IO9 

Among  the  objedls  around  us  we  perceive  frequent  Our  notion 
changes,  and  one  event  regularly  fucceeding  another. 

Gold  thrown  into  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  fixed  tor^  aC^il 
a  fluid  body.  Water  expofed  to  a  certain  degree  ©f 
coldjs  changed  from  a  fluid  to  a  fixed  body.  Night 
fucceeds  to  day,  and  fummer  fucceeds  to  winter.  We 
are  confeious  of  new  fenfations  in  ourfelves  every  hour. 

We  are  likewife  confeious  of  reafoning,  willing,  and 
defiring  ;  and  we  know  that  by  an  exertion  of  will  we 
can  rile  or  fit,  Hand  Hill  or  walk,  call  one  idea  into 
view,  and  difmifs  others  from  our  contemplation.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us,  that  it  is  not  occafionally,  but  al¬ 
ways,  that  gold  is  changed  into  a  fluid  by  being 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  water  into  a  fixed  body  by 
being  expofed  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold  ;  that  night 
fucceeds  to  day,  and  fummer  to  winter.  Thefe  changes 
have  regularly  taken  place  iince  the  creation  of  the 
world;  and  it  has  never  once  been  obferved  that  wa¬ 
ter  was  fixed  by  fire,  or  gold  rendered  liquid  by  cold. 

Were  we  not  affured  by  experience  that  our  own  vo¬ 
luntary  motions  are  produced  by  exertions  of  our 
minds,  of  which  we  are  confeious,  and  that  without 
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Of  Confci  fueh  exertions  thcife  motions  would  never  have  taken 
piace,  we  fhould  probably  have  confidered  the  liqni- 
.  10  faCUon  of  gold  as  an  event  equally  independent  of  lire, 

though  uniformly  conjoined  with  it,  as  night  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  day,  and  day  of  night.  But  having  expe¬ 
rienced  that  we  Can  move  or  not  move  our  bodies  as 
we  pleafe  ;  that  when  it  is  our  will  to  fit,  we  ne¬ 
ver  get  up  to  walk;  and  that  when  we  wifh  to 
walk,  we  always  do  it  except  prevented  by  ex¬ 
ternal  violence  ;  having  likewife  experienced,  that  by 
a  thought,  by  fome  internal  and  inexplicable  ex¬ 
ertion  of  our  minds,  we  can  call  up  in  our  memory  or 
imagination  one  idea  and  difmifs  others  from  our  men¬ 
tal  view ;  we  are  led  to  believe  with  the  fulled  con¬ 
viction,  that  all  thofe  motions  of  our  bodies  which  in 
common  language  are  termed  voluntary ,  and  that  fuc- 
cefiion  of  ideas  which  follows  a  confeious  exertion  of 
the  mind,  depend  upon  ourfdves.  In  other  words, 
we  are  neeefiitated  to  believe  that  we  have  a  power  to 
move  or  not  move  our  bodies  in  many  Cafes,  and  a 
power  to  turn  our  attention  to  one  idea  in  preference 
to  others. 

It  is  thus  that  we  acquire  the  notion  of  power  in 
ourfdves,  which  we  eafily  transfer  to  other  obje&s. 
Knowing  that  the  various  motions  of  our  bodies  thus 
effeCled  proceed  from  power,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire  whether  the  changes  which  we  perceive  in 
other  bodies  may  not  proeeed  from  power  likewife,  /.  e. 
from  fomething  analogous  to  that  power,  of  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  which  we  are  confeious  in  ourfdves.  Now 
uniform  experience  teaching  113  that  gold  is  liquified 
by  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that  water  is  fixed 
i  by  being  expofed  to  cold;  we  infer  with  the  lit  moil 
certainty  that  there  are  powers  in  fire  and  cold  to  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  changes,  and  that  without  the  exertion  of 
fueh  powers  thefe  changes  would  not  be  produced. 
We  cannot  indeed  fay  of  external  powers,  as  we  can 
of  our  own,  in  what  fubftance  they  inhere.  We 
know  with  the  utmoft  certainty  that  the  voluntary 
motions  of  our  hands,  &c.  are  produced  by  a  power 
not  inherent  in  the  hands  but  in  the  mind,  for  of  the 
exertion  of  that  power  we  are  confeious  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  power  which  liquifies  gold  be 
inherent  in  that  fcnfible  objeCt  which  we  caller*?,  or 
in  fomething  elfe  to  which  fire  is  only  an  inflrument. 
We  learn  by  obfervation,  that  the  minute  particles  of 
fire  or  heat  infinuate  themfdves  between  the  particles 
of  gold,  and,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprelfion,  tear  them 
afunder ;  but  whether  they  do  this  in  eonfequence  of 
a  power  inherent  in  tliemfelves,  or  only  as  iriftruments 
impelled  by  another  power >  is  a  queftion  which  obfer - 
vat  ton  cannot  enable  us  to  anfwer. 

Were  we  not  eonfeious  of  the  exertion  of  our  own 
powers,  it  feems  not  conceivable  that  we  could  ever 
have  acquired  any  notion  of  power  at  all ;  for  power 
is  not  an  objeCl  of  fenfe,  nor,  independent  of  its  ope¬ 
rations,  is  it  indeed  an  objedl  of  confcioufnefs.  In  ex¬ 
ternal  operations,  all  that  wc  perceive  is  one  thing ,  in 
which  we  fuppofe  the  power  to  reiide,  followed  by 
another,  which  is  either  the  change,  or  that  on  which 
the  change  is  produced ;  but  the  exertion  of  the  pow¬ 
er  itfelf  we  do  not  perceive.  Thus  we  perceive  gold, 
ttfter  it  has  been  fome  time  in  the  fire,  converted  from 
■a  fixed  to  a  fluid  body ;  but  we  perceive  not  by  our 
’  &nfes  either  the  power  or  the  energy  of  the  power 
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which  operates  to  this  converfioil.  In  the  6&ercife  Of  C  nfd~ 
of  our  own  powers,  the  cafe  is  olherwife.  When  a  Reff’dhol* 
man  puts  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  afterwards  thruils  ,  —  _ -j 
it  into  his  bofom,  he  not  only  perceives  by  his  fenfes 
the  ehange  of  pofition,  but  is  alfo  confeious  of  the 
energy  or  exertion  by  which  the  change  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

“  Suppofe  (fays  Mr  Plume  f)  a  perfon,  though  t  ££•*}*> 
endowed  with  the  ftrongeft  faculties  of  reafon  and  rc- 
fle&ion,  to  be  brought  on  a  fudden  into  this  world  ; 
he  would  indeed  immediately  obferve  a  continual  fuc- 
ccfiion  of  obje&s,  and  one  event  following  another, 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  difeover  any  thing  far¬ 
ther.  He  would  not  at  firft  by  any  reafoning  be  able 
to  reach  the  idea  of  caufe  and  effect  ;  finee  the  parti¬ 
cular  powers  by  which  all  natural  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  never  appear  to  the  fenfes.  The  impulfe  of 
one  billiard  ball  is  attended  with  motion  in  the  fe- 
cond.  This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to  the  outward 
fenfes.  The  mind  feels  no  fentiment  or  inward  im- 
preffion  from  this  fucceffion  of  objedts  ;  eonfequently 
there  is  not,inany  fingle  particular  inftanee  of  caufe  and 
effedl,  any  thing  which  can  fuggefl  the  idea  of  power 
or  neeeffary  connection.  From  the  firft  appearance 
of  an  objedl,  we  never  can  conjedlure  what  effedl  will 
refult  from  it  :  but,  were  the  power  or  energy  of 
any  caufe  difcoverable  by  the  mind,  we  could  forefee 
the  effedl  even  without  experience  ;  and  might  at  firft 
pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it  by  the  mere 
dint  of  thought  and  reafoning.  It  is  impoffible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  bodies  in  fingle  inftances  of  their 
operations;  becaufe  no  bodies  ever  difeover  any  po wei* 
which  can  be  the  original  of  this  idea.” 

There  is  a  fenfe  in  which  this  reafoning  is  unque* 
ftionably  juft.  A  man  who  had  never  been  confeious 
of  exerting  power  in  himfelf,  would  certainly  not  ac¬ 
quire  the  notion  of  power  from  obfer ving  a  continual 
fucceffion  of  external  objedts.  The  impulfe  of  one 
billiard  ball  being  followed  by  the  motion  of  another* 
would  no  more  lead  him  to  the  notion  of  power  in  the 
former,  than  the  fucceffion  of  night  to  day  would 
lead  him  to  the  notion  of  a  power  in  light  to  produce 
darknefs.  When  Mr  Hume  fays,  “  that  from  the  jirjl 
appearance  of  an  objedl  we  can  never  conjedlure  what  efe 
feet  will  refult  from  it,”  he  ufes  language  that  is  ambi¬ 
guous,  and  utters  an  afiertion  which  is  either  true  or 
falfe  according  to  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  underftood. 

If  it  be  meant,  that  after  having  refledled  on  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  our  own  minds,  and  learned  by  experience 
that  motion  is  communicated  by  impulfe  from  one 
ball  of  ivory  to  another,  we  could  not  conjecture  whe¬ 
ther  a  fimilar  effedt  would  be  produced  by  the  impulfe 
of  balls  made  of  other  hard  bodies  which  we  had  ne¬ 
ver  before  feen,  the  afiertion  is  manifeftly  falfe.  A 
man  who  had  but  once  feen  motion  communicated  in 
this  manner  from  one  ivory  ball  to  another,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  conjecture  that  it  might  be  communicated  from 
one  wooden  ball  to  another  ;  and  if  he  had  feeii  it  re¬ 
peatedly  communicated  from  one  ball  to  another  of 
different  fubftanees,  he  would  infer,  with  the  utmoft 
confidence,  that  it  might  be  communicated  from  bait 
to  ball  of  whatever  fubftance  compofed,  provided  that 
fubftance  be  hard,  or  of  a  fimilar  texture  with  the 
ba  11s  to  the  impulfe  of  which  he  had  formerly  paid 
3  U  aUcitfio** 


s*t  M  E  T  A  P 

Of  Corjfr-  attention.  If  by  tin’s  ambiguous  phrafe  the  author  only 
Reflen  ord  means»a3  probably  the  cafe,  that  from  the  firft  appear- 
r  _y  01 !‘  anee  of  an  objedl  to  which  we  had  never  before  obfer- 
ved  anything  in  any  refpedl  fimilar,  we  could  not  conjec¬ 
ture  what  eifed  would  refult  from  it  ;  or  if  his  mean¬ 
ing  be,  that  a  man  fuddenly  brought  into  the  world, 
who  had  never  acquired  fuch  a  notion  of  power  as  may 
be  had  from  attention  to  the  energies  and  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  would  not,  by  obferving  an  effed: 
to  refult  from  one  body,  eonjedlure  from  the  fil'd  ap¬ 
pearance  of  another  fimilar  body  what  effed  would 
refult  from  it ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  his  affertion  is 
certainly  true,  and  tends  to  prove,  that  without  the 
eonfeioufnefs  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds 
we  could  never  acquire  a  notion  of  power  from  the 
T  l0  changes  perceived  by  our  fenfes  in  external  objedl s. 

Mr  Hume  But  Mr  Hume,  not  contented  with  denying,  which 
attempts  to  be  might  juftly  do,  that  we  could  ever  have  derived 
prove  that  tke  j<jea  power  merely  from  obferving  the  conti- 
baveTo  no- nual  fuccefiion  of  external  objedls,  labours  hard  to 

t.on  what-  prove  that  we  have  no  notion  of  power  at  all,  and 

ever  of  that  when  we  ufe  the  word  power,  we  do  nothing 

p°wer.  more  tban  utter  an  infignificant  found.  To  pave  the 

way  for  the  arguments  by  which  fo  extravagant  a  pa¬ 
radoxes  to  be  fupported,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  “  propo- 
fition  which  will  not  admit  of  muefi  difpute,  that  all 
our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  impreffions  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  us  to  think 
of  any  thing  that  we  have  not  antecedently  je.lt  either 
by  our  external  or  internal  fenfes.”  As  this  propo- 
fition,  however,  will  admit,  it  feems,  of fome  difpute, 
lie  takes  care,  before  he  applies  it  to  the  purpofe  of 
demolifhing  all  power,  to  fupport  it  by  two  argu¬ 
ments.  “  Firft  (fays  he),  when  we  ar.alyfe  our 
thoughts  or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  fublime, 
we  always  find  that  they  refolve  themfelves  into  fuch 
fimple  ideas  as  were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling 
or  fentlment.  Thofe  who  would  aflert,  that  this  pofi- 
tion  is  not  univerfally  true  nor  without  exception,  have 
only  one,  and  that  an  eafy,  method  of  refuting  it ;  by 
producing  that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not 
derived  from  this  fource.  Secondly,  If  it  happen, 
from  a  defeat  of  the  organ,  that  a  man  is  not  fufeep- 
tible  of  any  fpeeies  of  fenfation,  we  always  find  that 
he  is  as  little  fufceptible  of  the  correfpondent  ideas. 
A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours,  a  deaf 
man  of  founds.  And  tho’  there  are  few  or  no  inftances 
of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind,  where  a  perfon  has 
never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapable  of  a  fentiment  or 
paftlon  that  belongs  to  his  fpeeies  ;  yet  we  find  the 
fame  obfervation  to  take  place  in  a  lefs  degree.^  A 
man  of  mild  manners  can  form  no  idea  of  inve¬ 
terate  revenge  or  cruelty  ;  nor  can  a  felfilh  heart 
eafily  conceive  the  heights  of  friendfhip  and  gene- 
rofity.”  * 

His  reaf  n-  As  the^e  propofitions  are  the  engines  by  which  all 
ingfophifti-power  is  baniftied  from  the  world,  it  may  not  be  im- 
cai.  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  inquire  by  what  means 

they  perform  fo  arduous  a  talk,  to  confider  their  own 
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inherent  ftrength  ;  for  if  they  be  weik  in  themfelves,  Of  Coufci- 
their  work,  however  dexteroufly  they  may  be  em* 
ployed,  can  have  no  liability.  We  have  already  no-  ^  *f 
ticed  the  perverfenefs  of  this  writer’s  language,  when 
it  confounds  fenfations  with  hnprcjjions  ;  but  here  it  is 
ft  ill  more  perverfe,  for  paffions,  fentiinents,  and  even 
eonfeioufnefs ,  are  ftyled  impreffions .  When  fenfations 
are  confounded  with  impreftions,  the  effedl  is  only  mi- 
ftaken  for  the  eaufe,  it  being  univerfally  known  that 
fenfations  proceed  from  impreffions  made  upon  the 
organs  of  fenfe.  When  eonfeioufnefs  is  confounded 
with  an  impreffion,  one  thing  is  miftaken  for  another, 
to  which  it  is  univerfally  known  to  have  neither  re- 
femblance  nor  relation.  But,  not  to  wafte  time  upon 
thefe  fallacies,  which,  though  dangerous  if  admitted, 
are  yet  too  palpable  to  impofe  upon  a  reader  capable  of 
the  flighteft  attention,  let  us  examine  the  propofitions 
themfelves.  The  moil  important,  and  that  for  the 
fake  of  which  alone  the  others  are  brought  forward, 
is,  that  it  is  impoffibie  for  us  to  think  of  any  thing 
that  we  have  not  immediately  felt,  either  by  our  exter¬ 
nal  or  interna!  fenfes.’’  Did  Mr  Hume  then  never 
think  of  a  mathematical  point,  or  a  mathematical  line  ? 

Neither  of  thefe  things  is  capable  of  being  felt  either 
by  making  an  impreffion  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe  or 
as  an  object  of  eonfeioufnefs;  and  therefore  it  is  im¬ 
poffibie  that  he  fhould  ever  hav£  had  ideas  of  them 
fuch  as  he  doubtlefs  had  of  fenfible  objedls  ;  yet  in 
the  moll  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  think  (s),  he  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  of  both  points  and  lines  ;  for  he  appears 
to  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of 
geometry,  in  which  he  could  not  have  proceeded  a 
fingle  ftep  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  thefe  things, 
on  which  the  whole  fcience  is  built.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  true,  that  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  when  analyfed, 
always  refolve  themfelves  into  fuch  fimple  ideas  as 
were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  fentiment  ; 
for  every  mathematical  figure  of  which  we  can  think 
refolves  itfclf  into  a  point  and  motion  ;  and  a  point 
having  no  parts  and  no  magnitude,  cannot  pofiibly  be 
the  objedl  of  feeling  to  any  of  onr  fenfes.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  ideas  alone  be  the  objedls  of  thought,  we  have 
refuted  Mr  Hume’s  pofition  by  the  veiy  method 
which  he  himfelf  lays  down  ;  for  we  have  produced 
an  idea  which  is  not  derived  either  from  a  precedent 
feeling  or  a  precedent  fentiment.  By  fentiment,  we 
fuppofe  to  be  here  meant  that  which  by  other  phi¬ 
losophers  is  denominated  eonfeioufnefs  ;  and  of  con- 
feioufnefs  it  is  undeniable  that  nothing  is  the  ob¬ 
jedl  but  the  adlual  energies  of  our  own  minds.  .  llZ 

But  ideas  are  not  the  only  objedls  of  thought..  We  Things  of 
have- already  given  our  reafons  for  reftridling  the  word  which  we 
idea  to  that  appearance  which  an  object  of  fenfe,  when 
refledled  on,  makes  either  in  the  memory  or  imagina-miiy  them- 
tion.  Such  was  undoubtedly  its  original  fignification;  (elves  be 
and  had  it  never  been  ufed  to  denote  other  and  very  diffe-  the  objedirs 
rent  objedls,  rnucherror  and  perplexity  would  have  been  0  thought 
avoided,  which  now  difgrace  the  fcience  of  metaphy- 
fics.  Things  may  themfelves  be  the  objedls  of  thought; 

.  and 


(s)  Thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  fignifies  that  fort  of  operation  of  the  mind 
about  its  ideas  wherein  the  mind  is  active ;  where  it,  with  fome  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  confidera 
any  thing.  Locke.* » 
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Of  Cor.fcir  and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  to  think  of  their  ideas  ^ 
oufnds  and  were  it  pofiible  to  do  fo,  would  be  worfe  than  ufe- 
Re  »e  uonT  jepg  ,  £or  we  may  certainly  know  a  man  better  by 
looking*  at  himfelf  than  by  looking*  at  his  pidure.  Of 
things  which  are  themfelves  the  objects  of  thought,  we 
have  either  a  direft  ora  relative  knowledge.  We  know 
dired  ly  the  adual  operations  of  onr  own  minds  by 
the  mod  complete  of  all  evidence,  that  of  confciouf- 
nefs  ;  and  wc  have  a  relative  notion  of  mathematical 
points  and  lines  :  but  neither  of  mental  energies 
nor  of  thefe  external  things  (t)  can  we  poflibly  have 
IT^  any  idea . 

We  have  It  is  well  obferved  by  Dr  Ikeid  f ,  that  our  notions 
only  re. a-  both  Gf  body  and  mind  are  nothing  more  than  rela- 
“°1,Sti-  **  Wliat  is  body?  It  is,  fay  philofophers,  that 

thirds  which  is  extended,  foil’d,  and  divifible.  Says  the  que- 
f  RJfays  on  rid,  I  do  not  afk  what  the  properties  of  body  are, 
pi  ^Ut  W^at  18  t^le  hfelf?  let  me  firfl  know  dired- 

Man*  what  body  is,  and  then  confider  its  properties. 

•  ’  To  this  demand  I  am  afraid  the  queriid  will  meet 
with  no  fatisfadory  anfwer  ;  becanfe'  our  notion  of 
body  is  not  dired,  but  relative  to  its  qualities.  We 
know  that  it  is  fomething  extended,  folid,  and  divi¬ 
fible,  and  we  know  no  more.  Again,  if  it  fnould  be 
alked,  what  is  mind  ?  It  is  that  which  thinks.  I  afk 
not  what  it  does,  or  what  its  properties  are,  but  what 
it  is?  To  this  I  can  had  no  anfwer;  our  notion  of 
mind  being  not  dired,  but  relative  to  its  opera¬ 
tions,  as  our  notion  of  body  is  relative  to  its  quali- 
1x4  tics  (u).”  # 

About  Our  notion  of  a  mathematical  point  is  of  the  very 

which,  fame  kind.  What  is  a  point  ?  It  is,  fays  Euclid,  that 
however,  which  hath  no  parts  and  no  magnitude.  Replies  the 
fon  with  1  <Ilienld>  1  afk  not  either  what  it  has  or  what  it  has  not 
the  ut moit  let  me  firft  know  what  it  is  ?  To  this  fecond  queftion, 
jtrecifLn  :  it  might  perhaps  be  anfwered,  that  a  mathematical 
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point  is  that  which  by  motion  generates  a  line.  But,  Of  Confd- 
rejoins  the  querift,  I  am  not  inquiring  what  it  gene- 

rates  ;  give  me  a  dired  idea  of  the  point  itfelf  ?  or,  if  . _ “  T--  j 

that  cannot  be  done,  as  furely  it  cannot,  tell  me  what 
its  offspring  a  line  is  ?  A  line,  fays  Euclid,  is  length 
without  breadth.  I  have  no  idea,  replies  the  querift, 
of  length  without  breadth.  I  never  felt  an  imprejjmi 
from  a  fenfible  objed  which  did  not  fuggeff  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs,  as  infeparably  united;  and  I 
can  have  no  idea  which  is  not  the  copy  of  a  former  im - 
prefioTU  To  afiift  the  querift’s  conception,  it  may  be 
faid  that  lines  are  the  boundaries  of  a  fuperficies,  and 
that  fuperficies  are  the  boundaries  of  a  folid  body; 
but  of  a  folid  body  every  man  lias  a  clear  and  dired 
idea,  in  the  moft  proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  Here  then 
are  feveral  things,  viz.  points,  lines,  and  fuperficies,  of 
not  one  of  which  is  it  poflible  to  form  a  dired  notion; 
and  yet  we  know  them  fo  thoroughly,  from  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  they  bear  to  other  objeds,  that  we  can  rea- 
fon  about  them  with  a  precifion  and  certainty  which 
only  the  mathematical  fciences  admit. 

The  great  advantage  of  thefe  fciences  above  the  And  fuck 
moral,  Mr  Hume  himfelf  exprefsly  admits:  but  he  l3  rovrcr* 
attributes  it  to  a  wrong  canfe,  when  he  fays  it  confifts 
in  this,  that  the  “  ideas  of  the  former  being  fenfire 
are  always  clear  and  determinate  for  we  fee  that  the 
notion  of  a  point  or  of  a  line  is  merely  relative,  and 
cannot  pofTibly  be  the  copy  of  a  fenfation,  or,  in  hri 
language,  of  a  fenfible  impreffion.  If  then  we  have 
clear  and  determinate  notions  of  points  and  lines,  and 
may  reafon  about  them  without  ambiguity,  as  lie  acr 
knowledges  we  may,  what  is  there  to  hinder  11s  from 
having  an  equally  clear  anl  determinate  notion  of 
power,  or  from  reafoning  about  it  with  as  little  ambi- 
guity(  v)?  AVhy,  fays  he,  we  are  not  confcious  of  power* 

And  to  prove  this  pofition,  which  needs  no  proof,  lie 
3  U  2  makes 


(t)  By  calhng  mathematical  points  and  lines  external  things,  we  do  not  mean  to  attribute  to  them 
any  corporeal  exigence.  We  know  well  that  they  are  merely  creatures  of  the  mind,  and  that  if  there 
were  no  mind,  they  could  have  no  exiftence.  But  twenty  men  may  at  the  fame  inftant  have  a  notion 
of  the  fame  lines  and  the  fame  points;  and  therefore  thefe  lines  and  points  have  an  exiftence  independ¬ 
ent  of,  and  external  to,  any  one  mind,  at  lea  ft  to  any  one  human  mind.  The  objects,  however,  of  which 
a  man  is  confcious,  are  in  no  fenfe  whatever  external,  for  they  are  prefent  to  no  human  mind  but  his 
wn. 

(u)  The  opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  corporeal  and  fpiritual  fubftances  /hall  be  confidered 

•more  fully  hereafter.  In  quoting  from  Dr  Reid  on  another  fubjed,  we  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate 

his  opinion,  which  will  be  found  to  be  not  more  modeft  than  juft.  r 

(  v)  “  There  are  fome  things  of  which  we  can  have  both  a  dired  and  relative  conception.  I  can  diredly 
conceive  ten  thoufand  men,  or  ten  thoufand  pounds,  becaule  both  are  objeds  of  fenfe,  and  maybe  feen.  But 
whether  I  fee  fuch  an  objed,  or  diredly  conceive  it,  my  notion  of  it  is  indiftind  ;  it  is  only  that  of  a  great 

multitude  of  men,  or  of  a  great  heap  of  money;  and  a  fmall  addition  or  diminution  makes  110  perceptible 

change  in  the  notion  I  form  in  this  way.  But  1  can  form  a  relative  notion  ot  the  fame  number  of  men  or  of 
pounds  by  attending  to  the  relations  which  this  number  has  to  other  numbers  greater  or  lefs.  Then  I  perceive 
that  the  relative  notion  is  diftind  and  fcientific  ;  for  the  addition  ot  a  fingle  man,  or  a  fingle  pound,  or 
even  of  a  penny,  is  eaiily  perceived.  In  like  manner,  1  can  form  a  dired  notion  of  a  polygon  of  a  thoufand 
equal  Tides  and  equal  angles.  This  dired  notion  cannot  be  more  diftind  when  conceived  in  the  mind,  than 
that  which  I  get  by  fight  when  the  objed  is  before  me  ;  and  I  find  it  fo  indiftind  that  it  has  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  to  my  eye,  or  to  my  direct  conception,  as  a  polygon  of  a  thoufand  and  one,  or  of  nine  hundred  and 
i.-mcty-nine  Tides.  But  when  I  form  a  relative  conception  of  it,  by  attending  to  the  relation  it  bears  to  poly¬ 
gons  of  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  Tides,  my  notion  of  it  becomes  diftind  and  fcientific,  and  I  can  demon- 
finite  the  properties  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  polygons.  From  thefe  inftances  it  appears,  that 
our  relative  conceptions  of  things  are  not  always  lefs  diftind,  nor  lefs  fit  material*  for  accurate  reafoning,  than 
ihofe  that  are  diredi;  and  that  the  contrary  may  happen*  in  a  remarkable  degree.” 

Reid's  RJjays  on  the  A  Hive  Powers  of  Man , 
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pf  CV.nfn-  makes  many  obfemtions  that,  however  juft,  might 

onfod.  and  certainly  have  been  fpared.  Of  thefe  one  i*,  that  44  a 

Lthe&iun.  man  fuddenly  Hr  nek  with  a  palfy  in  the  leg  or  arm,  or 
who  had  now  loll  thefe  members,  frequently  endeavours 
at  fir  11  to  move  them,  and  employ  them  in  their  ufual 
offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  confcious  of  power  to 
command  fuch  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfect  health  is 
confcious  of  power  to  actuate  any  member  which  re¬ 
mains  in  its  natural  Hate  and  condition.  But  confci- 
oufnefs  never  deceives.  Cenfequendy,  neither  in  the 
one  cafe  nor  in  the  other  are  we  ever  confcious  of  any 
powei.”  This  is  true  ;  we  never  are  confcious  of  any 
power  ;  but  we  are  frequently  confcious  of  adual 
energies  :  and  the  man  who,  after  being  fuddenly 
ilruck  with  a  palfy,  endeavours  in  vain  to  move  his 
leg  or  arm,  is  as  confcious  of  energy  as  he  who  in 
health  makes  the  attempt  with  fuccefs.  Nor  let  it  be 
imagined  that  his  confcioufnefs  deceives  him  ;  for,  as 
Mr  Hume  juftly  obferves,  confcioufnefs  never  deceives. 
He  is  certain  of  the  energy,  but  finds  by  experience 
that  the  hifirutnent  of  this  energy  has  fuddenly  become 
difordered  and  unfit  for  its  ulual  office.  In  this  and 
this  alone  coniitls  the  difference  between  the  paralytic 
and  the  man  whofe  limbs  are  found.  The  one  may  be 
as  confcious  of  energy  as  the  other,  and  his  confci¬ 
oufnefs  may  be  equally  infallible.  What  then  is  this 
energy  ?  Mr  Hume  will  not  fay  that  it  is  an  ilea,  for 


fays 

Poiusrs  of 
£\'Lan, 


it  is  not  the  copy  of  any  antecedent  impreffion  ;  be- 
fides,  he  has  fomewhere  allowed  that  ideas  are  never 
active.  Is  it  then  a  fubftance  ?  Impoffible  1  for  it  is 
not  permanent :  and  we  believe  no  man  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  or  even  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  fub- 
itance  can  be  repeatedly  annihilated,  and  as  often 
created.  Is  it  then  the  occafional  exertion  of  fome 
fubflance  ?  This  mull  be  the  truth  ;  for  no  other  hip¬ 
po  lit  ion  remains  to  be  made.  If  fo,  that  fubflance 
mull  be  pofleffed  of  power  ;  for  a  capacity  of  exert¬ 
ing  adual  energy  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  word  power. 

Wherever  there  is  a  capability  of  energy  or  exer¬ 
tion,  there  mull  be  power  ;  for  though  there  can  be 
no  exertion  without  power,  there  may  be  power  that 
G'Reuf’s  Ef-  js  not  exerted  *.  Thus  a  man  may  have  power  to  fpeak 
faff  on  the  when  he  -g  fiient  .  he  may  have  power  to  rife  and  walk 
when  he  fits  Hill.  But  though  it  be  one  think  to  fpeak 
and  another  to  have  the  power  of  fpeaking,  we  al¬ 
ways  conceive  of  the  power  as  fomething  which  has  a 
certain  relation  to  the  effed;  and  of  every  power  we 
form  our  notion  by  the  effed  which  it  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Nor  is  it  only  in  fpeaking  and  moving  his 
limbs  that  a  man  is  confcious  of  energy.  There  is  as 
much  energy,  though  of  a  different  kind,  in  thinking 
as  in  aBing.  Hence  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
have  been  divided  into  active  and  fpeculative.  By  the 
former  we  move  the  body  ;  and  by  the  latter  we  fee, 
hear,  remember,  diftinguiffi,  judge,  reafon,  and  per¬ 
form  upon  our  notions  and  ideas  every  other  opera¬ 
tion  which  is  comprehended,  under  the  general  word 
,  to  think.” 

ILocke’spaf-  Mr  Lockef  has  introduced  into  his  theory  of  power 
five  |  ower  another  diffindion  than  that  which  we  have  made  be¬ 
an  im-  tween  a  dive  and  fpeculative  powers.  Obferving  by 
proper  ex-  QUr  fenfes>  under  which  on  this  occafion  memory  is 
5 rel  1  ,n<  certainly  included,  various  changes  in  objeds,  we  col¬ 
led,  fays  he,  a  poffibility  in  one-  objed  to  be  changed, 
and  in  another  a  poffibility  of  making  that  change, 
and  fo  come-  Dy  that  idea  which  we  call  gower.  Thus 
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we  fay  that  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  and  that  gold  Of  Cnnfeh 
has  a  power  to  be  melted.  rlbefirfthe  calls  aflhu,  theov,**'fi 
fecond  paffive,  power.  But  to  fay  that  the  poffibility  of  1  'u*f, 

being  changed  is  power ,  feems  to  be  a  very  improper 
mode  of  fpeaking,  and  fuch  as  may  lead  to  confequences 
which  the  excellent  author  certainly  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence.  It  tends  to  make  unwary  readers  imagine  that 
the  paffive  fubjed  is  as  neceffaiy  to  the  exillence  of 
power,  as  the  adive  being  of  which  power  is  an  at¬ 
tribute  ;  but  if  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning,  and  if 
its  Creator  be  immutable,  two  propofitions  which  Mr 
Locke  firmly  believed,  there  certainly  was  power  when 
there  was  no  change,  nor  any  thing  exiiling  which 
was  capable  of  change.  He  owns,  indeed,  that  a-nive 
power  is  more  properly  called  power  than  the  other  \ 
but  we  fee  no  propriety  at  all  in  paffive  powder.  “  It 
is  (in  the  language  of  Hr  Reid)  a  powerlefs  power, 
and  a  contradiction  in  terms.” 

But  though  Locke  here  ufes  improper  terms,  he  juft  ob^ 
has  other  observations  with  which  we  have  the  honour  vationsof 
fully  to  agree,  and  which  lead  to  confequences  the  re- the  fame 
verle  of  that  impiety  which  feems  to  fellow  from  the^^H^* 
notion  of  paffive  power.  He  obferves,  that  44  we  have  ^owtr  a3 
from  body  no  idea  at  all  of  thinking,  nor  any  idea  of  belonging 
the  beginning  of  motion.  A  body  at  reft  affords  us m  body  or 
no  idea  of  any  adive  power  to  move  ;  and  when  it  is  mUi 
fet  in  motion  itfelf,  that  motion  is  rather  a  paffion 
than  an  adion  in  it.  For  when  the  ball  obeys  the 
firoke  of  a  billiard  flick,  it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball, 
but  a  paffion  :  alfo,  when  by  impulfe  it  fets  another 
ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way,  it  only  communi¬ 
cates  the  motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and. 
lofes  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  the  other  received  ;  which 
gives  us  but  a  very  obfeure  idea  of  an  adive  power  of 
moving  in  body,  whiift  we  obferve  it  only  to  transfer, 
but  not  to  produce  any  motion.  So  that  it  feems  to 
me,  we  have  from  the  obfervation  of  the  operation  of 
bodies  by  our  fenfes  but  a  very  imperfed  obfeure  idea:- 
of  adive  power,  fince  they  afiord  us  not  any  idea  in 
themfelves  of  the  power  to  begin  any  adion  either  of 
motion  or  thought.”  He  thinks  it  evident,  however, 

“  that  we  find  in  ourfelves  a  power  to  begin  or  for¬ 
bear,  continue  or  end,  feveral  adions  of  our  minds  and. 
motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  prefe¬ 
rence  of  the  mind  ordering,  or,  as  it  were,  command* 
ing,  the  doing  or  not  doing  fuch  or  fuch  a  particular 
adion.  This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order 
the  confideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  con- 
fider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the 
body  to  its  reft,  and  vice  vsrfa  in  any  particular  in- 
fiance,  is  that  which  we  call  will.  The.  adual  exer- 
cife  of  that  power,  by  direding  any  particular  adion,, 
or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  volition  or 

willing .  ii8 

According  to  Mr  Locke,  therefore,  the  only  clear Whence  it* 
notion  or  idea  we  have  of  power  is  taken  from  the  M-aw, 
power  which  we  find  in  purfeJves  to  give  certain  motions 
to  our  bodies,  or  certain  directions  to  our  thoughts  5  as  have  will 
and  this  power  in  ourfelves  can  be  brought  into  adion  3nd  under- 
only  by  willing  or  volition.  This  is  exadly  our  doc-  Handing 
trine  ;  where  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that ^an 


t 

’kook  ii. 
chap.  21. 


without  the  confcioufnefs  of  adual  energy  in  ourfelves, r 
we  never  could  have  acquired  any  notion  at  all  of 
power  from  obferving  the  changes  which  take  place 
among  external  objds.  But  if  this  be  fo,  if  til t power, 
of  which  alone  we  know  any  thing,  can  be  brought*. 

into  - 
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Of  Coi.f  i  into  adion  only  by  willing  Qr  volition,  and  if  will  ne- 
^ofr.tfs  and  cc[Tarily  implies  fome  degree  of  underdanding*  as  in 
**«"»*-  ns  it  certainly  does,  it  comes  to  be  a  quedion  of  the 
v™  flrd  importance,  whether  any  being  which  poddies  not 
will  and  underdanding  can  be  pofleffed  of  real  power, 
or  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  any  adion.  This  quedion 
we  feel  ourfelves  compelled  to  anfwer  in  the  negative. 

If  we  had  not  will,  and  that  degree  of  undemanding 
which  will  neceffarily  implies,  it  is  evident  that  we 
could  exert  no  power,  and  confequently  could  have 
none-:  for  power  that  cannot  be  exerted  is  no  power. 

It  follows  alfo,  that  the  power,  of  which  alone 
can  have  any  diflind  notion,  can  be 
that  have  underilanding  and  will.  Power  to  produce 
any  effect,  implies  power  not  to  produce  it ;  and  we 
can  conceive  no  way  in  which  power  may  be  determi¬ 
ned  to  one  of  thefe  rather  than  the  other  in  a  being 
that  lias  not  will.  We  grow  from  infancy  to  man¬ 
hood  ;  we  digeft  our  food,  our  blood  circulates,  our 
hearc  and  arteries  beat ;  we  are  fometimes  lick  and 
foinetimes  in  health  :  all  thefe  things  mull  be  done  by 
the  power  of  fome  agent,  but  they  are  not  done  by 
our  power.  And  if  it  be  alked  how  we  know  this  ? 
the  anfwer  is,  becaufe  they  are  not  fubjed  to  our  will. 

n  1  SIT  urtnr'Vl  f  1  i  ft  1  11  <Yll  1 
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are  uttering  a  propofition  which  he  knows  with  the 
utmofl  certainty  cannot  poffibly  be^  true.^  you 


This  k  the  infallible  criterion  by  which  we  didinguiih 
what  is  our  doing  from  what  is  not ;  wlrat  is  in  our 
power  from  what  is  not.  Human  power  can  be  ex¬ 
erted  only  by  will :  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any 
adive  power  to  be  exerted  without  will.  If,  therefore, 
any  man  affirms  that  a  being  may  be  the  efficient  caufe 
of  an  adlion  which  that  being  can  neither  conceive  nor 
will,  he  fpeaks  a  language  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  If  he  has  a  meaning,  he  mull  take  the  words 
power  and  efficiency  in  a  ferffie  very  different  from  ours  ; 
for  the  only  diftind  notion,  indeed  the  only  notion 
which  we  can  form,  of  real  efficiency,  is  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  caufe  and  the  effedt  fimilar  to  that  between 
us  and  our  voluntary  adtions.  It  feems  therefore  mod 
probable,  that  fuch  beings  only  as  have  fome  degree 
of  underilanding  and  will  can  poffiefs  adtive  power, 
and  that  inanimate  beings  mud  be  merely  paffive. 
Nothing  which  we  perceive  without  us  affords  any 
good  ground  for  aferibing  adive  power  to  any  inani¬ 
mate  being  ;  and  we  can  as  little  conceive  fuch  a  being 
pofleffed  of  power  as  we  can  conceive  it  capable  of  feel¬ 
ing  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  which  we 
difeover  in  our  own  conftitution,  leads  us  to  think 
that  adtive  power  cannot  be  exerted  without  will  and 
intelligence ;  and  to  affirm  that  it  can,  is  to  affirm 
what  to  us  at  lead  is  a  contradidtion  in  terms. 

To  this  reafoning,  which  is  Dr  Reid's*,  and  which 
to  us  appears  unanfvvciable,  we  have  heard  it  objeded, 
that  a  man  kern  blind  has  the  fame  evidence  for  the 
^See  EJfays  non-exidence  of  colour  that  is  here  urged  for  the  im- 
the  Ac-  poffibility  of  power  being  exerted  without  will  and 
tive  Peters  underdanding.  If  the  objedion  had  not  been  made 
by  a  very  acute  man,  we  fhould  have  deemed  it  alto¬ 
gether  unworthy  of  notice  ;  for  between  the  two  cafes 
fuppofed  to  be  fimilar  there  is  hardly  any  analogy.  A 
man  born  blind  has  no  notion  whatever  of  colour.  If 
you  deferibe  it  to  him  in  the  bed  manner  that  you  can, 
and  refer  it  to  any  of  the  fenfes  which  he  poffeffes  ; 
if  you  fay  that  it  is  the  objcdl  of  feeling,  and  that  by 
feeling  it  one  may  perceive  things  at  the  didance  of 
j&acy  miles  ;  the  blind  man  has  reafou  to  fay  that  you 
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tell  him  that  colour  is  the  object  of  the  fenfe  of  fight, 
a  fenfe  which  he  poffieffes  not ;  that  it  has  not  the  lead 
refemblance  to  the  objects  of  the  other  fenfes;  and 
that  perfons  endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  fight  perceive 
coloured  obje6is  at  the  didance  of  many  miles  ;  the 
blind  man  cannot  know  whether  what  you  fay  be  true 
or  falfe,  becaufe  he  has  no  idea  or^  conception  of  the 
things  of  which  you  fpeak.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with 
refpeit  to  power;  for  every  man  who  has  reflected  on- 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind  has  a  very  didin d  no- 
ly  in  beings  tion  of  power,  and  knows  perfectly,  that  to  the  a  dual 
■I-  tn  nrndure  exertion  of  the  only  power  which  he  can  conceive,  wui 
<&nd  underdanding  are  ueceffiary.  Should  it  be  fa  id 
that  there  may  be  power  altogether  different  from  that 
of  which  we  have  a  didinct  conception,  we  think  it 
fufficient  to  reply,  that  of  a  thing. which  cannot  be 
conceived  nothing  can  be  either  affirmed  or  denied  ; 
that  activity  exerted  without  will  and  underilanding, 
ought  not  to  be  called  an  exertion  of  power,  becauie 
power  is  the  name  already  appropriated  to  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  a  being  by  which  he  can  do  certain  things  if 
he  wills ;  that  as  \vr  can  form  no  notion  of  a  real  effi¬ 
cient  caufe  which  has  not  will  and  underdanding,  fo^ 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  fuch  a  caufe  any 
where  exifls  ;  and  to  fay  that  power,  fuch  as  we  can 
conceive,  may  be  exerted  without  will  and  underhand-- 
ing,  is  as  great  an  ahfurdity  as  to  fay  that  there  may 
be  velocity  without  fpace. 

But  if  adive  power,  in  its  proper  meaning,  requires 
a  fubjed  endowed  with  will  and  intelligence,  what 
(hall  we  fay  of  thofe  adive  powers  which  philofophers 
teach  us  to  aferibe  to  matter,  the  powers  of  corpufcu- 
lar  attraction,  magnetifm,  eledricity,  gravitation,  anci 
others  ?  Thefe  powers,  as  they  are  called,  fliall  be  con- 
fldered  when  we  treat  of  the  nature  and  fource  of  cor¬ 
poreal  motion.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  whatever  the  agents  may  be  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  ot  nature, whatever  the  manner  of  their  agency 
or  the  extent  of  their  power,  they  depend  upon  the 
fird  caufe,  and  are  all  under  his  control. 
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An  objec¬ 
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Chap.  VII.  Of  Truth,  and  the  different 
Sources  ^/'Evidence. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Truth » 

By  purfuing  thefe  inquiries  in  the  order  which  to 
us  appears  mod  natural,  we  are  now  led  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  thofe  faculties  of  the  human  mind  of  which 
truth  is  properly  the  objed.  But  what  is  truth  P  This  - 
was  a  famous  queftion  among  the  Greek  fophids ; 
which  bad  been  fo  often  agitated,  and  to  which  fo 
many  abfurd  anfwers  had  been  given,  that  it  came  at 
lad  to  be  doubted  by  men  of  the  world  whether  a 
fatisfadory  anfwer  could  be  given,  or  indeed  whether 
the  matter  was  worthy  of  invedigation.  It  is  well 
known,  that  among  the  ancient  philofophers  there 
was  a  fed  called  from  their  principles  Sceptics,  and  from 
their  founder  Pyrrhonians9  who  openly  avowed  their 
opinion  that  truth,  like  virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  name  5 
that  all  things  are  equally  true,  or  rather  equally  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  and  that  it  is  in  vain  for  man  to  hope  for  certain¬ 
ty  in  any  inquiry  in  which  he  caa  be  engaged.  Such- 

fcepticiffiv* 
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is  given  by  Mr  Wollafton.  «  Thofe  propofitions  (fays  Of  Truth. 

he)  are  true  which  rcprefent  things  as  they  are  :  or,  - v '  111 "  4 

truth  is  the  conformity  of  thofe  words  or  %ns  by 
which  things  are  expreffed  to  the  things  themfelves.” 
Notwithftanding  the  obje&ions  of  a  very  learned  and 
acute  writer  (w),  this  is  the  belt  definition  of  truth 
which  we  have  met  with  in  any  language.  It  is  con- 
cife  and  perfpicuous.  It-comprehends  all  kinds  of  truth, 
ns  well  that  which  is  merely  mental,  the  fubjeCt  of  filent 
■contemplation,  as  that  which  is  communicated  either 
by  written  language  or  by  the  living  voice  :  and  it 
makes  truth  itfelf  immutable,  as  depending  not  upon 
the  arbitrary  coaflitution  of  this  or  that  individual, 
or  even  of  the  whole  human  race  (x),  but  upon  the 
nature  of  things  as  eftabliftied  by  their  Almighty 
Creator. 

According  to  this  definition,  every  propofition  Every" pro- 
s  winch  pofition  ei¬ 

ther  true 

- ? - —  or  falfe. 

(w)  Dr  Tatliam  having  afked,  with  a  contemptuous  air,  How  imperfect  and  illogical  is  the  definition  of 
'truth  given  by  Wollailon  ?  proceeds,  though  not  to  define,  to  deferibe  or  charaderife  it  himfelf.  “  Truth 
f  fays  he)  is  of  the  nature  and  effence  of  God,  like  him  incomprehcnfible  in  the  whole,  and  ineffable  in  its  fub- 

*limer  parts.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons  it  cannot  admit  of  an  adequate  definition .  And  who,  in  the  beginning* * 
of  bis  refearches,  fhould  prefume  to  define  that  which,  after  all  his  longeft  and  beft  conduded  labours,  he 
can  only  hope  partially,  and  often  imperfectly,  to  comprehend  ;  and  of  which  an  important  part  can  neither 
be  dire  ft  ly  expreffed  nor  direftly  underllood  ?  We  may  indeed  efteem  ourfelves  highly  favoured  by  the  Author 
■and  finiflier  of  all  truth,  if,  at  the  end  of  our  refearches,  we  fliall  be  able  any  way  to  underftand,  to  define, 
and  to  apply,  a  few  particular  portions  and  detachments  of  it,  and  to  guard  them  from  error  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  When  upon  a  folemn  occafion  the  queftion  was  put  to  our  Lord  by  a  Roman  governor,  IVhat  is  truth  ? 
though  it  was  what  lie  fully  and  perfectly  knew,  and  what  he  came  purpofely  and  profeffedly  to  teach,  he  did 
not  define  it.  Fie  knew  that  definition  was  never  the  beft  method  of  inftruction  ;  and  that  in  its  common  ufe 
mid  application  it  was  feldom  the  friend  of  truth.  Philofophically  viewed,  words  do  not  conftitute  truth  ; 
they  are -only  the  vocal  infiruments  bv  which  it  is  communicated,  or  the  written  figns  by  which  it  is  recorded. 

By  an  inquirer,  therefore,  things  are  to  be  examined  rather  than  words  defined.  By  a  teacher,  things  are  to 
be  conveyed  by  words  in  fome  form  or  other,  which  are  doubtlefs  to  be  explained  to  the  underftanding,  if 
not  fufhciently  nnderftood  before.  But  explanation  is  one  thing,  and  definition  quite  another.  Explanation  is 
’tht  firjl  office -of  a  teacher  :  Definition,  if  it  he  good,  is  the  lafi  of  the  inquirer,  after  the  truth  be  found  ; 
und  isthen  the  mod  advantageoufiy  employed  by  the  teacher,  when  his  previous  inftru&ions  have  prepared  him  for 
it.  God  is  a  mind,  and  truth  is  confequently  an  attribute  of  mind.  To  the  sun,  declaring  at  his  rifing  a 
■marvellous  inftrument,  He,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  hath  delegated  the  power  of  enlightening  the 
material  fyftem  ;  whilft  he  hath  referved  to  himself  the  office  which  is  more  fuitable  to  his  nature,  of  gi¬ 
ving  light  and  knowledge,  by  his  eternal  truth,  to  the  mind  of  man.  But  whether  he  atft  through  the 
inftrumentality  of  his  creatures,  or  more  immediately  from  himfelf,  lie  is  uniform  and  confident  in  his  opera¬ 
tions  ;  ft)  that  one  part  of  his  divine  economy  is  always  illuftrative  of  another.  As  the  sun  (beds  his  light 
■over  the  material  creation  to  be  apprehended  by  the  eye,  truth  is  the  light  filed  down  from  heaven  to  be 
apprehended  by  the  intellect,  given  to  illumine  every  fubjedd,  natural  and  moral,  corporeal  and  fpiritual,  fo 
far  as  they  are  qualified  by  their  different  natures  to  convey  it  to  the  human  mind,  or  rather  perhaps  fo  far 
■as  the  human  mind  is  qualified  to  receive  it  from  them.”  The  Chart  and  Seale  of  Truths  vol.  I. 

This  paffage,  of  which  fome  parts  are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  perfpicuity,  feems  to  be  deferiptive, 
not  of  truth  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  of  all  knowledge  human  and  divine,  of  which  indeed 
no  adequate  definition  can  be  given.  Truths  as  here  ufed,  feems  to  be  oppofed  to  ignorance ;  as  ufed  by  Mr 
TVollafton  and  others  it  is  oppofite  to  fa  fehood.  In  this  laft  fenfe  it  may  certainly  be  explained ,  if  not  defined  : 
and  if  the  learned  lecturer  will  allow  that  Mr  Wollafton  has  given  a  good  explanation  of  the  word  truth  as  op¬ 
pofed  to  falfehoody  we  fhall  not  quarrel  with  him  or  any  man  about  the  propriety  of  an  expreflion.  We  have 
called  it  a  definition  of  truth  ;  becaufe  it  was  fo  called  by  the  author  from  whom  it  is  taken. 

(x)  Dr  Beattie,  in  his  elegant  effay,  has  given  a  definition  of  truth  very  different  from  this,  though  it  1*3 
polfible  that  his  meaning  may  be  the  fame  with  Mr  Wollafton’s.  “  I  account  that  to  be  truth  (fays  he) 
which  the  conftitution  oftour  nature  determines  us  to  believe  ;  and  that  to  be  falfehood  which  the  conftitution 
of  our  nature  determines  us  to  difhelieve.”  But  if  truth  be  really  immutable ,  as  he  teaches  or  wi flies  to  teach, 
it  muft  depend  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  upon  the  inftindlive  impulfe  of  any  particular  conftitution. 

It  is  always  difficult,  often  impoffible,  to  diftinguifh  between  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  God,  and  the  fame  conftitution  as  it  is  moulded  by  arbitrary  and  capricious  afiociations  of  our 
own.  A  fincere  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  certainly  believes  the  do&rine  of  tranfubftantiation.  How 
-he  may  do  fo.  we  have  already  fhown.  Were  all  mankind  Jincere  members  of  that  church,  it  would  be  faid 
11  an 
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•OfT-uth,  fccpticiftn  as  this  no  modern  philofopher  has  profeffed  ; 

but  many  have  had  enough  of  it  to  make  fober  men 
hefitate  about  defining  truth,  and  even  iniinuate  that 
of  truth  no  definition  can  be  given.  This  furely  is  a 
miftake.  If  truth  cannot  be  defined,  it  ftill  wanders 
at  large  and  in  difguife,  and  vain  muft  be  the  purfuit 
of  every  man  who  endeavours  to  obtain  it  ;  he  is  pur- 
fuing  he  knows  not  what.  vr 

Truth  de-  °bvious  and  fo  folid  is  this  reflexion,  that  almoft 

&ned.  every  philofopher  of  merit  who  has  lately  written  on 
the  nature  of  evidence  has  begun  his  work,  if  not 
with  a  formal  definition,  with  fomething  at  Laft  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  definition  of  the  object:  of  his  purfuit.  To 
repeat  all  thefe  definitions  could  ferve  no  other  pur- 
.  -P°fe  than  to  fvvell  this  article  to  a  difproportioneef 

bulk,  and  to  perplex  perhaps  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  that  which 


the  truth 
of  what  i 
believed, 
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Of  Tru'h.  which  can  be  expreffed  or  apprehended 
L.  v—  either  true  or  falfe,  whether  its  truth  or  falfehood  be 
perceived  or  not  either  by  him  who  hears  or  by  him 
who  utters  it.  All  propofitions  are  either  affirmative 
or  negatirc ;  but  before  any  thing  can  with  certainty 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  another,  we  mu  ft  kncrf  thofe 
things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  eftabliffi- 
ed  ufe  of  the  fign&by  which  they  are  exprefled.  He 
who  affirms  or  de ni  s  without  this  knowledge,  fpeaks 
at  random,  and  has  no  diftincl  meaning. 

Every  hu-  Every  faculty  which  we  poffefs  is  in  fome  way  or 
man  facultyother 

an  inftrument  of  knowledge  ;  for  we  know  by 
concerned  r  r  i_  ,  »  •  n  V 

in  the  our  lerdes>  by  our  memory,  and  by  our  intellect. 

acquiGtion  .Every  one  of  our  faculties,  therefoie,  is  concerned  in 
of  truth,  the  acquifition  of  truth,  and  furnifhes  the  mind  with 
the  materials  of  propofitions.  Thefe  propofitions  are 
indeed  of  various  kinds;  but  they  are  all  certainly  true 
or  certainly  falfe,  though  the  certainty  of  the  truth  or 
falfehood  of  every  one  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to 
perceive. 

Diverfity  of  When  a  man  affirms  that  red  is  a  quality  inherent 
belief  af-  in  a  foldier's  coat,  lie  utters  a  propotition  which  every 
fe&s  rot  one  of  the  vulgar  firmly  believes  to  be  true,  .but  which 
every  philofopher  knows  to  be  falfe.  This  diverfity 
of  belief,  however,  affe&s  not  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
fiticn  itftlf.  All  mankind  know'-  that  it  is  either  true 
or  falfe,  independent  of  them  or  their  perceptions ; 
and  it  is  eafy,  by  a  few  optical  experiments  and  by  an 
explanation  of  terms,  to  convince  them  all,  that  what 
they  have  agreed  to  call  red  is  no  quality  inherent  in 
external  obie&s,  but  only  a  fenfation  caufed  by  the  im-* 
pulfe  of  certain  rays  of  light  reflected  from  certain  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  eye  of  the  percipient.  The  contrariety 
therefore  in  this  cafe  of  vulgar  to  philofophical  belief, 
does  not  refiilt  from  any  ambiguity  in  the  nature  of 
truth  itfelf,  but  from  the  different  means  of  perception 
which  the  clown  and  the  philofopher  poffefs. 

Again,  were  a  man  looking  at  a  red  and  a  green  ob- 
jeCt,  to  affirm  that  they  are  both  of  the  fame  colour, 
he  would  affirm  what  in  one  fenfe  may  be  true,  what 
in  another  is  undoubtedly  falfe,  and  what  in  a  third 
may  be  either  true  or  falfe.  If  it  be  his  meaning  that 
the  two  objecls  give  to  him  the  fame  fenfation,  he  may 
know  with  the  utmoft  certainty  that  what  he  fays  is 
true;  if  he  mean  that  they  affeCt  all  mankind  precife- 
ly  as  they  affeCl  him,  he  utters  what  ail  mankind  with 
the  moft  abfoiute  certainty  know  to  be  falfe  ;  if  he 
mean  that  the  texture  of  the  two  bodies  (that  parti¬ 
cular  difpofition  of  parts  on  their  furfaces  which  makes 
them  reflect  certain  rays  of  light  and  abforb  others)  is 
exaCtly  fimilar,  fo  as  that  the  one  muft  refleCt  the  very 
fame  kind  of  rays  with  the  other,  he  utters  what  all 
mankind  muft  believe  to  be  falfe,  though  ftill  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  what  he  affirms  may  be  true.  This  diverfity 
of  belief  affects  not  the  truth  itfelf.  The  two  objects 
are  what  they  are  by  whomfoever  perceived,  or  whe¬ 
ther  perceived  or  not ;  the  rays  of  light  reflected  by 
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is  neceffarily  each  are  what  they  are,  whether  they  fall  upon  this,  Of  Truth, 


upon  that,  or  upon  any  eye  ;  and  the  fenfation  com-  " 
municated  to  this  Angular  man  is  certainly  what  he  is 
confcious  it  is,  as  thofe  of  the  reft  of  mankind  are  with 
equal  certainty  what  they  are  confcious  of.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  cafe,  it  is  obvious  and  undeniable,  that  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fight  in  this  individual  of  the  human  race  are 
fomehow  differently  formed  from  thofe  of  other  men  : 
and  the  only  quellion  which  can  occafion  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  fceptic  is,  whether  his  or  their  eyes 
be  fo  formed  as  to  reprefent  things  falfejy  ?  for  that, 
by  the  one  or  the  other  things  are  falfely  reprefented, 
is  as  evident  as  that  two  contradictory  propofitions 
cannot  both  be  true.  Now,  though,  for  any  thing  we 
know  it  is  certainly  poffible,  as  to  us  it  appears  not  to 
imply  any  contradiction,  that  the  eyes  of  but  one  man 
are  formed  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  objeCts,  whilft 
the  eyes  of  all  other  men  are  formed  to  deceive  them  ; 
yet  the  contrary  is  fo  highly  probable,  that  no  man 
really  doubts  of  it  any  more  than  he  doubts  whether 
three  and  two  be  equal  to  five.  T24 

1  his  laft  propolition  is  indeed  faid  to  exprefs..a  truth  Why  fome. 
abfolutely  certain,  whillt  the  former  expreffes  a  truthf‘ut^s  ?re 
which  is  called  morally  certain  :  not  that  there  is  any  ^faJutcT 
difference  or  degrees  of  certainty  in  the  nature  of  truths  0:hera. 
themfelves  ;  the  only  difference  ia  in  our  power  of  per-mora!ly 
ceiving  them.  That  three  and  two  are  equal  to  live, wruin* 
is  faid  to  be  an  abfoiute  truth ;  becaufe  we  perceive 
the  whole  of  it  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  and  are  convinced  that 
every  intelligence  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  who 
underftands  the  terms  in  which  it  is  exprefled  perceives 
it  as  we  do  :  whereas  of  moral  or  phyjlcal  truths,  as  they 
are  called,  we  only  perceive  a  part,  and  may  therefore 
miftake  for  want  of  evidence.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  two  objeCts  exhibiting  the  fame  colour  to  one  man* 
whilft  they  exhibit  different  colours  to  all  other  men, 
could  we  fee  into  the  objeCts  themfelves,  and  compre¬ 
hend  them  immediately  with  our  intellect  as  we  com¬ 
prehend  our  own  ideas,  it  might,  and  no  doubt  would, 
appear  as  palpable  a  contradiction  to  fay  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  difpofition  of  the  parts  on  their  lurfaces,  which 
refleCt  the  rays  of  light,  are  the  fame  in  both,  as  it  is 
now  to  affirm  that  three  and  two  are  not  equal  to  live. 

Between  truth  and  falfehood  there  is  no  medium.  All 
truths  are  in  themfelves  equally  certain  ;  and  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  knows  the  nature  of  every  things 
more  fully  and  intimately  than  we  know  our  own 
ideas,  they  all  appear  equally  certain  :  but  yet  we  may 
without  abfurdity  fpeak  o {probable  truth  as  well  as  of 
certain  truth,  provided  always  that  we  make  the  diffe¬ 
rence  to  refult,  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  from , 
the  power  of  our  underftauding,  which  comprehends 
the  one  kind  of  truth  wholly  and  the  other  only  par¬ 
tially. 

1  here  is  another  divifion  made  of 
which  is  eternal  and  neceffary,  aiid  that  which  is  tem- truths  ate 
porary  and  contingent.  Though  we  do  not  approve  f,lid  to  be 

n  /-eternal  and 

A  °*necdEry, 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ whillt 

others  are 


truth  into  that  why  (Sue 


.  con  filtered'. 

c"  as  tempo- 
common  fenfe.  rary  and 


and  thought,  **  that  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  determines  men  to  believe  tranfubftantiation 
tune  which,  though  it  is  reje&ed  by  millions,  Pere  Buffier  has > laboured  hard  to  reconcile  with  comn.„..  U11U 

Vet  it  is  certain  that  the  fame  body  cannot  be  in  different  places  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  that  therefore  tranfub-  contingents, 
ltan tuition  muft  be  falfe,  though  believed  by  all  mankind.  Our  believing  any  thing  does  not  make  it  true,  nor- 
our  enj believing  any  thing  make  it  falfe.  We  muft,  indeed,  ail  according  to  our  belief;  but  in  every  inftancc. 
truth  and  fadehood  would  have  been  what  they  are*  though  we  had  exifted. 


C  Ot» 
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'  Truth.  0f  applying  the  epithets  temporary  and  eternal  to  any 
1 — thing  but  real  exiftences,  yet  as  this  manner  of  (peak* 
ing  has  been  ufed  by  all  philofophers,  we  (hall  give  in- 
ltances  of  each  kind  of  truth,  and  endeavour  to  afeer- 
tain  in  what  the  diftindtion  confifts.  “  The  three 
angles  of  a  plain  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
is  a  proportion  exprefiive  of  a  ncceffary  and  eternal 
truth.  “  The  world  exifls,”  is  a  contingent  and  tern- 
porary  truth.  Here  it  is  obvious,  that  if  both  thefe 
proportions  be  true,  there  is  no  dillindlion  between 
them,  fo  far  as  mere  truth  is  concerned  ;  for  truth  ad¬ 
mits  not  of  degrees  of  comparifon.  It  is  however  faid, 
that  the  firft  proportion  depends  not  upon  time,.  or 
will,  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Being 
himfdf  could  not  make  it  falfe:  whereas  it  is  certainly 
poflible,  that  he  who  created  the  world  could  annihilate 
it,  and  thus  reduce  what  is  now  a  truth  to  an  abfolute 
falfehood.  This  difference  between  the  two  propor¬ 
tions  is  thought  a  fuffkient  ground  for  calling  the 
former  a  necejfary  and  eternal  truth,  and  the  latter  a 
temporary  and  contingent  truth.  But  is  the  difference 
itfelf  real?  In  the  prefent  inflance  we  cannot  think 
that  it  is:  for  if  the  right  angles  and  triangles,  which 
conftitute  the  materials  of  the  former  proportion,  be  real 
corporeal  things,  they  may  be  annihilated  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  the  world;  and  then  the  truth  of  the  propolinon 
wiilceafe,  forthere  can  be  neither  equality  nor  inequality 
between  nonentities.  If  the  angles  and  triangles  be 
merely  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  being,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  propofition  muft  be  true,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  will,  whenever  thofe  ideas  exift,  'u  e. 
whenever  right  angles  and  triangles  are  thought  upon  ; 
but  if  all  reafonable  creatures  were  to  be  annihilated, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  never  to  think  of  triangles, 
the  propofition  would  nnqueftionably  ceafe  to  be  ei¬ 
ther*  true  or  falfe.  The  world  may  indeed  be  anni¬ 
hilated;  but  it  certainly  is  not  annihilated  whilft  any¬ 
one  creature  exifls  to  contemplate  even  that  which  is 
called  ncceffary  and  eternal  truth;  and  therefore  whilit 
any  truth  exifls  in  a  mind  not  divine,  it  muft  benecel- 
farily  true  that  the  world  exifls  ;  for  the  individual 
being  by  which  truth  is  perceived  would  then  coniti- 
tute  the  whole  world. 

But  if  in  a  fomewhat  different  manner  we  compare 
the  former  of  thefe  propofitions  with  this— “  1  he 
folar  fvftem  confifts  of  the  fun  and  at  leaft  feven  pri¬ 
mary  planets”— we  fhall  at  once  perceive  the  difference 
N°  2  I  4. 
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between  ncceffary  and  contingent  truths*  Both  pro-  Of  Truth  , 
pofitions  we  know  to  be  true  at  this  moment :  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  a  plain  tri¬ 
angle  can  neither  actually  exift  at  any  period  of  d  a-* 
tion,  nor  be  conceived  by  any  one  mind  d:  .'ijie  or  hu¬ 
man,  of  which  the  three  internal  angles  are.not  pre- 
cifely  equal  to  two  right  angles  \  whereas  the  folar 
fyftem  may  eafily  be  conceived,  *d  might  certainly 
have  been  formed,  with  a  fmalkr  .umber  of  primary 
planets  rolling  round  the  centr  ft  dfe.  TiT's  needs  no 
proof;  as  it  is  well  known,  hat  till  very  lately  wt 
conceived  the  fyftem  to  confU  of  the  fun  and  only  fix 
primary  planet-  ;  and  it  has  been  already  fliown,  that 
whatever  we  can  pofttively  conceive  may  poflibly  exift* 

Thus,  then,  every  propofition,  of  which  the  contrary* 
is  clearly  and  diftindly  perceived  to  be  impoffible,  is  a 
necejfary  truth  ;  and  it  may  likewife  be  faid  to  be  eter¬ 
nal,  becaufe  at  every  period  of  duration  it  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  when  thought  upon  be  perceived  to  be  true  : 

On  the  other  hand,  every  propofition  of  which  the 
contrary  may  be  clearly  and  diftindlly  conceived,  is,  if 
true,  only  a  contingent  truth,  becaufe  its  contrary  might 
have  exifled  ;  and  it  may  likewife  be  called  temporary , 
becaufe  what  might  have  been  falfe  in  time  paft  may 
yet  be  falfe  in  time  future.  126 

Though  all  our  faculties  (our  fenfes,  our  memory,  Truth  peri 
and  our  intellect)  furnifn  materials  for  propofiUons,  by^ 

and  are  therefore  all  fubfervient  to  the  invelligation  o*  Faculties^ 
truth  ;  yet  the  perception  of  truth,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  is  which  are 
commonly  aferibed  to  cur  rational  faculties  ;  and  thefe  commonly 
have  by  Locke  and  others  been  reduced  to  two— rea-  ^  °re]ln 
fon  and  judgment.  The  former  is  faid  to  be  conver-  ar>dy,^r. 
fa nt  about  certain  truths,  the  latter  chiefly  about  pro-^n/. 

babilities.  .  l27 

Some  late  philofophers  of  great  merit,  diffatisfied  To  which 

with  this  analyfis  of  the  intelka,  have  added  '° 
fpn  and  judgment  a  third  faculty,  to  which  they  have  have  a<ke4 
given  the  name  of  common  fen fe,  and  of  which  the  pro- a  third  fa- 
per  object  is  fuch  truths  as  neither  admit  nor  ftand  in  cutty,  v-z 
need  of  evidence.  By  common  fenfe  they  mean,  “  that  e-mmonfnfu 
degree  of  judgment  which  is  common  to  men  with 
whom  we  can  converfe  and  tranfadi  buiincfs.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  introduction  of  fuch  a  term  into  metaphyfics 
was  proper  or  improper,  we  do  not  think  it  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  inquire.  According  to  this  definition  of  it, 
which  is  Dr  Reid’s,  it  differs  not  from  the  reafon  ( x) 
and  judgment  of  Locke;  agreeing  with  the  former  when 


,,  ,  1  j  a  riv  Rpid  «  It  is  abfurd  (fays  that  able  and  candid  writer)  to 

(x)  This  is  exprefsly  acknowledged  by  Dr  Keid.  Xt  al)I  J  { ■  f  It  ;s  iRd„ed  the  firll-born 

Conceive  that  there  can  be  any  oppofition  between  rea  oi n  a  d  writing,  they  are  Inferable  in  their 

Of  reafon;  and  as  they  are :  commonly  joined  together ^^udle  of  things  felf-evident;  the 
nature.  We  aferibe  to  reafon  two  offices  or  two  degrees,  bhe  Wt.sto  JL  ^  ^  J  ^  thc  pn). 

fecond  to  draw  conclufions  that  are  not  Wf-evde  coinchks  with  reafon  in  its  whole  extent,  and 

vince,  and  the  foie  province ,  of  common  fenfe  ;  ^dthe.ctore  it talk/nearly  the  fame  language; 
is  only  another  name  for  one  branch  or  one  egree  r  *  ^  reaj  ang  effential  difference  between 

hut  Dr  Beattie  expreffes  himfelf  very  1  erent  y.  .  ^  ■  being  called  the  perfoaion  of  reafon, 

thefe  two  faculties;  that  common  fenfe  cannot  be  accou" 7he  from  the  following  remarks.  I.  We 

nor  reafon  by  being  refolved  into  common  fon/ e ,  vu  PP  <linHerftai'ding'  which  perceives  intuitive  truth,  is 
are  confcious,  from  internal  feeling,  that  the  energy  ?f r'„w i r h  a  Ciple  by  a  gradual  chain  of 

different  from  that  other  energy  whic  i  unites  a  cone  connexion  between  reafon  and  common  fenfe.” 

intermediate  relations,  a.  We  cannot  difeern  any  !  cef^  "0  are  ckftit,ite  of  the  other:”  and  he  in- 
Nay,  he  fays,  «  That  we  often  find  men  endued  wit h  he  one  ^ -ho  arc  deft  ^  ^  him. 

fiances  dreams  and  certain  kinds  of  madnefs  wheie  this  is  the  caw ,  xo 
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Of  Intuitive  its  ohjed  is  certain  truth,  and  with  the  latter  when  it 
Evidence  COnverfant  about  probabilities.  Nothing  indeed  is 


and  De- 
monft'aticn 


more  evident,  than  that  in  the  affent  of  the  mind  to 
every  proportion,  fome  energy  of  the  judgment  is  ex¬ 
erted  ;  and  upon  every  proportion  not  felf-evident, 
reafoning  of  fome  kind  or  other  muff  be  employed  to 
procure  that  afTent.  Inflead  therefore  of  perplexing 
ourfelves  and  our  readers  with  various  analyfes  of  the 
human  underflanding,  or  rather  with  various  names  to 
what  after  all  is  perhaps  but  one  individual  power,  it 
will  furely  be  of  more  importance  to  the  caufe  of 
truth  to  examine  the  different  fources  of  evidence  by 
which  the  afTent  of  the  reafon,  or  judgment,  or  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  is  determined. 

Under  the  article  Logic  it  was  obferved,  that  in¬ 
tuition  ,  experience ,  and  tejiimony ,  are  each  a  fufficient 
ground  of  judgment ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  grounds. 
Confcioufnefs  is  certainly  one  fource  of  evidence,  per¬ 
haps  the  moil  complete  of  any;  and,  in  a  low  degree, 
analogy  is  another.  Of  confcioufnefs  we  have  already 
treated,  but  of  analogy  we  have  yet  faid  nothing  ;  and 
though  we  might  (for  an  account  of  intuition ,  experience , 
and  tefimony)  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Logic, 
where  they  are  accurately  though  concifely  explained, 
we  fhall,  without  repeating  what  has  been  already  faid, 
add  a  few  words  on  each,  as  well  to  complete  the  pre- 
fent  article  as  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  for- 


Sect.  II.  Of  Intuitive  Evidence  and  Demonf  ration. 

Intuitive  evidence  is  that  which  arifes  from  the 
comparifon  of  two  or  more  ideas  or  notions  when  their 
agreement  or  difagreement  is  perceived  immediately, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  third  idea  or  notion. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  evidence  of  thefe  propofitions  :  One 
*  Campbell's  znd  four  make  five*;  things  equal  to  <c  the  fame 
Thilofoply  of  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ;  the  whole  is  greater 
etoric.  than  any  of  its  parts  and  in  a  word,  all  the  axioms 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  All  thefe  are  in  reality 
propofitions  in  which  the  fubjed  and  predicate  appear 
uoon  comparifon  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  fame 
thing  taken  in  different  views  or  expreffed  by  different 
terms.  In  fad,  they  are  all  in  fome  refped  reducible 
to  this  axiom,  “Whatever  is,  is.”  We  do  not  fay 
that  they  are  deduced  from  it ;  for  they  have  in  them- 
felves  that  original  and  intrinlic  evidence  which  make3 
them,  as  foon  as  the  terms  are  underffood,  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  intuitively.  And  if  they  be  not  thus  perceived, 
no  deduction  of  reafon  will  ever  confer  on  them  any 
additional  evidence.  But  though  not  deduced  from 
Vol.XI.  Part  II. 
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the  general  axiom,  they  may  be  confidered  as  particu¬ 
lar  exemplifications  of  it  ;  inafmuch  as  they  are  all 
implied  in  this,  that  the  properties  and  relations  of 
our  clear  and  adequate  ideas  can  be  no  other  than 
what  the  mind  clearly  perceives  them  to  be. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  if  axioms  were  pro¬ 
pofitions  perfedly  identical,  it  would  be  impoflible  by 
their  means  to  advance  a  fingle  flep  beyond  the  fimple 
ideas  firfi  perceived  by  the  mind.  And  ft  would  in¬ 
deed  be  true,  that  if  the  predicate  of  the  propofition 
were  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  fubjed  under  the 
fame  afpeit,  and  in  the  fame  or  fynonymous  terms,  no 
conceivable  advantage  could  be  made  of  it  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  knowledge.  Of  fuch  propofitions  as  thefe, 
for  inftanee,  “  feven  are  feven,  eight  are  eight,  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  the  three  angles  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  two  right  angles  are  two  right  angles,”  it  is  ma- 
nifeff  that  we  could  never  avail  ourfelves  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  fcience  :  But  when  the  thing,  though 
in  effed  coinciding,  is  coniiiered  under  a  different  af- 
ped ;  when  that  which  is  fingle  in  the  fubjed  is  di¬ 
vided  in  the  predicate,  and  convetfely ;  or  when  what 
is  a  whole  in  the  one  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  fome- 
thing  elfe  in  the  other  ;  fuch  propofitions  lead  to  the 
difeovery  of  innumerable  and  apparently  remote  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  fuch  fimple  and  elementary 
principles  that  the  arithmetician  and  the  algebratfl  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  mod  aflonifhing  difeoveries.  Nor  are  the 
operations  of  the  geometrician  effentially  different ; 
for  to  this  elafs  belong  all  propofitions  relating  to 
number  and  quantity  ;  that  is,  all  which  admit  of  ma¬ 
thematical  demonflration.  If  the  truth  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  propofition  be  not  felf-evidcnt ;  in  other  words, 
if  the  fubjed  and  predicate  do  not  appear  at  firfi:  fight 
to  be  different  names  for  the  fame  thing,  another  term 
muff  be  found  that  fhall  be  fynonymous  to  them  both. 
Thus,  to  prove  that  the  three  internal  angles  of  a  right- 
lined  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  I  produce 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  ;  and  by  a  very  ihort  procefs  I 
difeover  that  the  exterior  angle  fo  formed  is  equal  to 
the  two  interior  and  oppoiite  angles.  By  a  procefs 
equally  plain  and  fhort,  I  perceive  that  tlic  exterior 
angle  and  the  interior  adjacent  angle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles  :  But  I  have  already  feen,  that  the  ex¬ 
terior  angle  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  two  in¬ 
terior  and  oppofite  angles  under  a  different  afped ; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  three  internal  angles  of  the 
triangle  are  nothing  elfe  than  two  right  angles  under 
a  different  afped.  In  a  word,  all  dcmonilration  is 
founded  on  firfi  principles  or  primary  truths,  which 
3  X  neither 
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felf  made  of  glafs,  {hall  yet  reafon  very  juftly  concerning  the  means  of  preferving  his  fuppofed  brittlenefs 
from  flaws  and  fradures.”  Surely  thefe  are  flrange  remarks.  Dreams  and  madnefs  have  hitherto  been 
fuppofed  to^originate  in  the  imagination,  or,  as  it  was  denominated  by  the  ancient  philofophers,  the 
phantefa:  and  when  the  ideas  or  forms  which  are  there  treafured  up  are  difairanged  or  abfurdly  com¬ 
pounded,  a  dreaming  fane  man  or  a  waking  madman,  if  he  reafon  at  all,  mufl  reafon  from  abfurd  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  not,  however,  through  any  defed  of  common  fenfe,  but  from  a  diforder  in  that  region  of  the  brain, 
upon  which  the  phantafia  more  immediately  depends.  Of  his  firfi  remark,  we  can  only  f ay,  that  to  us 
it  appears  to  be  the  reverie  of  truth.  I11  every  propofition  which  admits  of  demonflration,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  that  the  conclufion  is  united  with  the  firfi  principle  by  a  repetition  of  the  very  fame  energy  of 
the  underflanding  which  perceives  intuitive  truth.  That  this  is  the  cafe  in  every  one  of  Euclid’s  de- 
monftrations,  we  appeal  to  every  mathematical  reader  ;  and  why  it  mull  be  fo,  we  flxall  by  and  by  es- 
aeavour  to  evince.  7 
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Of  Intuitive  neither  admit  nor  {land  in  need  of  proof,  and  to  which 
Ev'rde  ce  t^e  rnJn(f  js  compelled  to  give  its  affent  by  a  bare  in- 

monftrafif  jitu^t,on  ^eas  or  terrns  thefe  primary 

^  ---  truths  are  compofed.  Nothing  is  fufceptible  of  de- 

monfl ration,  in  the  rigid  fenfe  of  the  word,  but  gene¬ 
ral,  neceffary,  and  eternal  truths  ;  and  every  demon- 
firation  is  built  upon  intuition,  and  confifts  in  a  feriea 
,  of  axioms  or  proportions  of  the  very  fame  kind  with 

the  firft  principle  or  truth  from  which  the  reafoning 
proceeds.  That  propofitions  formerly  demonftrated 
are  taken  into  the  feries,  doth  not  in  the  lead  invali¬ 
date  this  account ;  inafmuch  as  thefe  propofitions  are 
all  refolvable  into  axioms,  and  are  admitted  as  links  in 
the  chain  ;  not  beeaufe  neceffary,  but  merely  to  avoid 
the  ufelefs  prolixity  which  frequent  and  tedious  repe¬ 
titions  of  proofs  formerly  given  would  occafion.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  fnch  truths  only  as  refult  from  the 
comparifon  of  ideas  and  notions  are  neceffary  ;  and  of 
courfe  that  fuch  truths  only  are  capable  of  ftri&  de- 
mondration.  The  truths  which  relate  to  real  exitt- 
ences  are  all  contingent,  except  that  which  affirms  the 
exidence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ^the  Parent  of  all 
truth. 

The  mathematical  fciences,  categorical  logic,  and 
that  part  of  metaphyiics  which  demondrates  the  being 
of  God,  are  therefore  the  only  branches  of  human 
knowledge  which  admit  of  drid  demondration.  The 
longed  demondration  in  the  mathematical  fciences  may 
be  traced  to  this  general  and  necedary  truth,  “  What¬ 
ever  is,  is,”  or  to  fome  particular  exemplification  of  it : 
the  longed  train  of  categorical  fyllogifms  terminates  in 
this  general  principle,  “  What  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
a  whole  genus ,  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  the^e- 
cies  and  all  the  individuals  belonging  to  that  genus 
and  the  metaphyfical  demondration  of  the  being  of 
God  reds  upon  this  foundation,  u  Whatever  had  a  be¬ 
ginning,  had  a  caufe.”  That  thefe  are  truths  abfo- 
lutely  certain,  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  called 
in  quedion,  every  man  may  be  fatisfied,  merely  by  at- 
,  tending  to  the  ideas  or  notions  which  the  terms  of 
each  propodtion  exprefs.  The  two  firft  are  merely 
identical  propofitions,  of  tlie  truth  of  which  no  man 
has  ever  pretended  to  doubt ;  and  though  the  laft  is 
not  identical,  it  is  a  necedary  and  felf-evident  truth, 
as  its  contrary  implies,  that  in  the  fame  thing  there  is 
power  and  no  power,,  change  and  no  change,  a<ftion 
and  ina&ion,  at  the  fame  inftant. 

It  is  hy  in-  Before  we  difmifs  the  fubjeift  of  intuition,  it  may 
tuition  tint  ke  Improper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  by  this  faculty 
we  acquire  Qr  pOWer  Qf  the  mind  contemplating  its  ideas,  and  com- 

tion^ofre-  Par,ng  one  ^ea  anot^er>  t^iat  we  accluire  olir 

lation?  C  notions  of  relation  ;  fuch  as  identity  and  diverfily ,  re - 
femblance ,  coexijlence ,  relations  of  /pace  and  time,  relations 
of  quantity  and  number of  a  caufe  to  its  effect,  and  many 
more  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  as  well  as  tedious  to 
enumerate. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Experience  and  Analogy . 

131 

Experience,  IT  has  been  juft  obferved,  that  intuition  and  demon- 
the  refult  ftration  are  applicable  only  to  general  and  neceflary 
propofitions,  of  which  the  contrary  are  not  only  falfe, 
lion?.  hut  abfurd  and  impoffible.  The  great  bufinefs  oflife, 
however,  is  with  fa<fts  and  contingent  truths,  which 
admit  not  of  demonftration,  but  reft  upon  other  evi¬ 
dence,  The  fenfes,  external  and  internal,  are  the  in- 
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lets  to  all  our  knowledge  of  fads  ;  and  the  memory  is  OfExperi- 
the  ftorehoufe  where  that  knowledge  is  preferved.  Of  en<^  2nd 
what  a  man  fees  or  feels,  he  can  at  the  ir.ftant  of  fee-  ‘  n^°gy^ 
ing  or  feeling  entertain  no  doubt;  and  whilft  the  ideas 
of  what  he  has  feen  or  felt,  with  all  their  affociated  cir- 
cumftances,  remain  vivid  and  diftind  in  his  memory, 
he  is  confcious  that  he  poffeffes  fo  much  real  know¬ 
ledge.  But  all  our  knowledge,  as  it  is  derived  from 
the  fenfes,  is  of  particular  fads  or  particular  truths ; 
and  the  man  who  has  in  certain  circumftances  obferved 
one  particular  phenomenon,  for  the  exiftence  of  which 
he  perceives  no  neceffity ,  has  not  fufficient  ground  to 
conclude,  that  in  fimilar  circumftances  fimilar  pheno¬ 
mena  will  always  occur.  Milton,  who  furpaffed  the 
greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  philofophical 
feience  almoft  as  far  as  he  has  furpafTed  all  fucceeding 
poets  in  the  fublimity  of  his  genius,  reprefents  Adam, 
when  firft  falling  afleep,  as  under  ppprehenfions  that 
he  was  about  to  fink  into  his  original  ftate  of  infen- 
fibility  : 


Gentle  fleep 


“  Firft  found  me,  and  with  foft  oppreffion  feiz’d 
«  My  droufed  fenfe,  untroubled;  though  I  thought 
«  I  then  was  palling  to  my  former  ftate 
“  Infenfible,  and  forthwith  to  diffolve.” 

Apprehenfions  fimilar  to  thefe  would  take  place  in  his 
mind  when  he  firft  perceived  that  darknefs  had  over- 
fpread  the  earth.  In  his  circumftances,  he  could  have 
no  ground  to  exped  that  the  fun  when  once  fet  would 
rife  again  to  relume  the  world,  as  he  had  not  then  ex¬ 
perienced  the  alternate  fucceffion  of  light  and  dark¬ 
nefs,  and  probably  knew  not  whence  light  proceeds. 

After  fome  time,  however,  having  obferved  day  and 
night  regularly  to  fucceed  each  other,  thefe  two  ap¬ 
pearances,  or  the  ideas  of  them,  would  be  fo  affociated 
in  his  mind,  that  each  fetting  fun  would  fuggeft  the 
idea  of  next  fun-rifing,  and  lead  him  to  exped  that 
glorious  event  with  the  utmoft  confidence.  He  would 
then  confider  the  alternate  fucceffion  of  day  and  night 
as  a  law  of  nature,  which  might  be  affirmed  in  a  pro- 
pofition  expreffive  of  a  certain  truth.  132 

This  continued  obfervation  of  the  fame  event  hap-  h  the  only 
pening  in  the  fame  or  fimilar  circumftances,  is  what  ^e”cee 
we  call  experience;  and  it  is  the  only  evidence  which  jiave  for  all 
we  have  for  all  the  general  truths  in  phyfics,  even  for  the  general 
thofe  which  we  are  apt  to  think  intuitively  certain  *.  truths  in 
Thus,  that  milk  is  white,  and  that  gold  is  yellow,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  univerfal  and  neceffary  truths  :  but  forwhich  we 
any  thing  that  we  know,  they  may  be  particular  think  in¬ 
truths  ;  and  they  are  certainly  contingent,  as  the  con-  tuitijdy 
trary  to  either  of  them  may  be  fuppofed  without  ab-  # 
furdity.  We  have  indeed  always  obferved  the  milk  Phnofophy 
of  animals  of  every  fpecies  white  ;  and  therefore  th z  of  Rhetoric* 
idea  of  white  becomes  a  neceffary  part  of  our  idea  of  and  Prif- 
the  fubftance  milk,  of  which  we  call  whitenefs  an  ef-^  *  ^ 
fential  property.  This,  however,  refpects  only  the  milk^)rj 
of  thofe  animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  &c. 
fince  the  milk  of  all  the  animals  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  or  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  white,  we 
can  have  no  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  milk  of  any 
new  and  ftrange  animal  is  of  any  other  colour.  Alfo* 
fince,  wherever  there  has  been  the  fpecific  gravity,  duc¬ 
tility,  and  other  properties  of  gold ,  the  colour  has  al¬ 
ways  been  yellow  i  we  conclude  that  thefe  circumftan- 
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ces  arc  nccefiarily  united,  though  by  Tome  unknown 
bond  of  union,  and  that  they  will  always  go  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  proper  proof,  therefore,  of  fuch  univerfal  pro¬ 
portions  as  u  that  milk  is  white,”  “  that  gold  is  yel¬ 
low,  ”  or  “  that  a  certain  degree  of  cold  will  freeze  wa¬ 
ter/’  confifis  in  what  is  called  an  indudlion  of  parti¬ 
cular  fatls  of  preeifely  the  fame  nature.  Having  found, 
by  much  and  various  experience,  that  the  fame  events 
never  fail  to  take  place  in  the  fame  circumflances,  the 
expectation  of  the  fame  confequences  from  the  fame  pre¬ 
vious  circumftances  is  neceffarily  generated  inour  minds; 
and  we  can  have  no  more  fufpicion  of  a  different  event 
than  we  can  feparate  the  idea  of  whitenefs  from  that  of 
the  other  properties  of  milk .* — When  the  previous  cir- 
cumftances  are  preeifely  the  fame,  we  call  the  pro- 
cefs  of  proof  by  the  name  of  induction ,  and  expedl  the 
event  from  experience  :  but  if  they  be  not  preeifely  the 
fame,  but  only  bear  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the 
circumflances  from  which  any  particular  appearance 
has  been  found  to  refult,  we  call  the  argument  ana - 
logy ;  and  it  is  ftronger  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
refemblance  in  the  previous  circumflances.  Thus  the 
milk  of  all  the  cows  that  we  have  feen,  or  upon  which 
we  have  made  the  experiment,  having  been  found 
nourifhing,  we  confidently  expedl  that  the  milk  of  all 
other  cows  will  prove  noil  riffling  likewife  ;  and  this 
confidence  of  expedition  is  the  refult  of  uniform  ex¬ 
perience.  But  if,  from  having  found  the  milk  of  all 
the  animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted  to  be  nou- 
rifhing,  however  different  the  nature  of  thefe  animals  ; 
we  infer  that  the  milk  of  any  ftrange  animal  will  likewife 
be  nourifhing;  the  inference  is  drawn  by  analogy,  and  by 
no  means  carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  experience. 
A  proof  from  real  experience  can  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  (b;  ;  an  argument  from  analogy  always  muff. 
In  the  one  cafe,  we  only  infer  that  two  events  of  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  nature  and  in  preeifely  the  fame  cir- 
cumilances  have  been  produced  by  the  fame  kind  of 
caufe  ;  in  the  other,  we  infer  that  two  events  fimilar 
in  molt  refpedts,  though  for  any  thing  that  we  know 
diflimilar  in  others,  have  been  produced  by  the  fame 
kind  of  caufe  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  between  thefe 
cafes  the  difference  is  great. 

The^evi-  Thus,  after  having  ohferved  that  all  the  proje&iles 
dence  of  to  which  we  have  paid  any  attention— a  flonc  thrown 
analogy  in¬ 
ferior  to 

that  of  ex-  - - - - -  ■■  — — — - — — — — — . . . 

perience. 
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from  the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  gun,  and  an  arrow  from  Of  Expert- 
a  bow—  deferibe  a  certain  curve,  and  are  impelled  in 
that  curve  by  two  powers  adling  in  different  lines  of 
diredliou  which  form  with  each  other  a  certain  angle, 
we  infer  that  all  projcdliles  which  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth  deferibe  the  fame  curve  are  impelled  by  the 
fame  or  fimilar  powers  adling  in  the  fame  or  fimilar 
lines  of  diredtion.  This  inference  is  the  refult  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  carries  with  it  the  fullefl  convidlion  to 
the  mind.  But  when,  from  having  obferved  that  the 
curves  deferibed  by  the  planets  are  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe  deferibed  by  projedliles  on  the  earth,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  inferred  that  thefe  vafl  bodies  are  im¬ 
pelled  in  their  orbits  by  forces  of  the  very  fame  kind, 
and  adling  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  forces  which 
impel  a  ball  from  a  cannon  or  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
his  argument  was  founded  only  on  analogy;  and  even 
that  analogy  is  very  remote.  We  know  by  experience 
that  all  projedliles  which  fall  under  our  immediate  cog- 
nifance  are  of  the  very  fame  kind  and  in  the  very  fame 
circum Ranees  5  that  every  one  of  them  has  a  tenden¬ 
cy,  from  whatever  caufe,  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  is  preferved  from  falling  by  the  force  of  projec¬ 
tion  ;  we  know  likewife  that  they  are  all  moved  thro' 
the  medium  of  the  atmofpherc,  which  at  the  furface 
of  the  earth  is  confiderably  denfe,  and  that  a  deme 
medium  mult  occalion  much  refiftance  :  But  we  do 
not  know  that  the  planets  have  a  tendency  to  the 
centre  of  the  fun,  that  they  are  preferved  from  falling 
into  that  luminary  by  a  projedlile  force,  or  whether 
they  move  through  a  medium  or  in  vacuo  :  fo  that  we  are 
not  certain  that  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  perfedtly 
fimilar  to  that  of  terreRrial  projedliles  in  any  other 
circumftance  than  the  form  of  the  curve  which  they 
all  deferibe ;  and  from  this  fingle  cafe  of  coincidence 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  which  carries  to  the  mind 
abfolute  convidlion. 

When  a  man  reafons  from  experience ,  he  infers,  that 
what  has  uniformly  happened  hitherto,  will  happen  al¬ 
ways  in  the  very  fame  circumflances  ;  or  that  what 
is  known,  to  be  the  caufe  of  various  phenomena  of  the 
fame  kind  is  the  caufe  of  every  other  phenomenon  in  all 
refpeCls  fimilar  to  thefe.  Such  an  inference  is  founded 
on  the  united  and  complete  evidence  of  fenfe,  me¬ 
mory,  and  reafon.  When  a  man  reafons  from  analogy , 
he  infers,  that  what  has  generally  happened  hitherto, 

3X2  will 


(z)  We  fay  from  real  experience;  becanfe  what  is  often  taken  for  experience ,  and  to  human  eyes  has  that 
appearance,  is  in  fadl  nothing  more  than  analogy .  Thus  a  phyfician  may  have  preferibed  to  ninety-nine  pa¬ 
tients  labouring  under  the  fame  difeafe  the  fame  remedy,  and  always  wich  the  fame  fuccefs.  If  fo,  he  'will 
think  that  he  has  experience  of  its  utility,  and  will  preferibe  it  again  with  the  fullell  confidence.  Yet  in  this 
cafe  he  may  be  difappointed  ;  for  though  the  medicine  be  the  fame  and  the  difeafe  the  fame,  there  may  be 
fomethlng  in  the  conftitution  of  the  hundredth  patient  fo  different  from  that  of  the  ninety-nine,  that  what 
was  falutary  to  them  may  be  pernicious  to  him.  This  does  not  detradl  from  the  evidence  of  experience  :  it 
only  {hows,  that  the  circumllances  of  the  cafe  in  which  the  medicine  failed  were  different  from  thofe  in  which 
it  fuccceded.  In  fuch  conclufions  as  are  founded  on  a  complete  indudlion  and  uniform  experience,  every  man 
expedls  the  event  with  the  laR  degree  of  affurance,  and  regards  his  pall  experience  as  a  full  proof  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  exiRence  of  that  event :  In  other  cafes,  where  experience  has  been  variable — or  apparently  variable — lie 
knows  that  the  indudlion  has  been  incomplete,  and  therefore  proceeds  with  caution.  He  weighs  the  oppo- 
fite  experiments  ;  takes  as  complete  a  view  as  he  can  of  the  circumRances  in  which  they  were  made  ;  con- 
fiders  which  fide  is  fupported  by  the  greater  number  of  experiments,  and  inclines  to  that  fide  with  doubt 
and  hefitation.  And  when  at  laft  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not  what  is  called  probability. 
All  probability,  then,  fuppofes  an  oppofition  of  experiments  and  obfervations,  where  the  one  fide  is  found 
ta  overbalance  the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of  evidence  proportioned  to  the  fuperionty. 
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Of  Tefti-  will  happen  again  in  circumftances  nearly  Jtmtlar  ;  or 
'*  ( that  what  is  known  to  be  the  caufe  of  various  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  fame  kind,  is  the  caufe  of  other  phe¬ 
nomena  in  feme  refpetts  fimilar  to  thefe.  This  infe¬ 
rence  is  like  wife  founded  on  the  united  evidence  of 
fenfe,  memory,  and  reafon  :  but  here  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  is  not  complete,  and  it  can  be  ftrengthened  only 
by  finding  more  fadls  of  the  fame  or  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture. 


^  Sect.  IV.  Of  Tejltmony. 

Mankind  The  laft  fource  of  evidence  which  we  propofed  to 
believe ^he  conflder  13  tejlimony,  or  the  report  of  men  concerning 
teftimony  events  which  have  fallen  under  the  obfervation  of  their 
©f  each  fenfes.  That  we  are  all  ready  to  believe  the  informa- 
•ther.  tion  which  we  receive  from  the  tellimony  of  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures  is  undeniable  ;  arid  indeed  without  fuch 
belief  every  man’s  knowledge  of  faffs  and  events 
would  be  confined  to  thofe  only  of  which  he  himfelf 
had  been  a  perfonal  witnefs.  In  that  cafe,  no  man 
who  had  not  travelled  would  believe  that  4  there  are 
fuch  cities  as  Rome  and  Conftantinoplef;  and  no  man 
whatever  could  now  believe  that  fuch  heroes  as  Han¬ 
nibal  and  Cefar  had  ever  exifled. 

Between  words  and  things  there  is  no  natural  con¬ 
nection  ;  and  though  we  are  all  accuftomed  to  give 
to  things  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  in  the 
language  that  we  fpeak,  and  to  exprefs  their  mutual  re¬ 
lations  by  the  words  appropriated  for  that  purpofe  ; 
yot  it  is  ohvioufly  impoflible  to  denote  one  thing  by  the 
name  of  another,  and  to  exprefs  by  words  relations 
that  have  no  exiftence.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  may 
be  afked  upon  what  principle  we  give  credit  to  human 
teilimony  ?  To  this  queition  various  anfwei  s  have 
been  given,.  which  have  produced  much  controverfy 
on  one  of  the  moil  important  fubjeCts  which  can  em- 
1^6  ploy  the  mind  of  mail. 

The  reafon  “  Wc  may  obferve  (fays  Mr  Hume*  ),  that  there  is 
attigned  by  no  fpecies  of  reafoning  more  common,  more  ufeful, 

thiT™-r  and  even  n£ced*aiy  to  luiman  life>  tlian  that  wll5ch  is 

penfuy0"  derived  from  the  teftimony  of  men  and  the  reports  of 
Ejfay  on  eye-wltncffes  and  fpedlators.  This  fpecies  of  reafon- 
hades,  Jng-  perhaps  one  may  deny  to  be  founded  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  caufe  and  effedl.  I  (hall  not  difpute  about  a 
word.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  our  affu- 
rance  in  any  argument  of  this  kind  is  derived  from  no 
other  principle  than  our  obfervation  of  the  veracity  of 
human  teftimony,  and  of  the  ufual  conformity  of  fadls 
to  the  reports  of  witneffes.  It  being  a  general  maxim 
that  no  (a)  objedls  have  any  difcoverable  connedtion 
together,  and  that  all  the  inferences  which  we  can 
cl/avv  from  one  to  another  are  founded  merely  on.  our 
experience  of  their  conftant  and  regular  conjunction  ; 
it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  to  make  an  exception 
to  this  maxim  in  favour  of  humaii  teftimony,  whofe 
connection  with  any  event  feems  in  itfelf  as  little  ne- 
ceffary  as  any  other.  Were  not  the  memory  tenaci¬ 
ous  to  a  certain  degree  ;  had  not  men  commonly  an 
inclination  to  truth,  and  a  principle  of  probity  ;  were 
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they  not  fenfible  to  fbame  when  deteCted  in  falfe-  QfTcfti- 
hood  :  Were  not  thefe,  1  fay,  difeovered  by  experience  111011 
to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature,  we  fhould  " 
never  repofe  the  leaft  confidence  in  human  teftimony. 

And  as  the  evidence  derived  from  witneffes  and  hu¬ 
man  teftimony  is  founded  on  pad  experience,  fo  it 
varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as 
a  proof  or  probability ,  according  as  the  conjunction  be¬ 
tween  any  particular  kind  of  report  and  any  kind  of  ob¬ 
ject  has  been  found  to  be  conftant  or  variable.  There  are 
a  number  of  circumftances  to  bt  taken  into  coniidera- 
tion  in  all  judgments  of  this  kind;  and  the  ultimate 
ilandard  by  which  we  determine  all  difputes  that  may 
arife  concerning  them,  is  always  derived  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  obfervation.  The  reafon  why  we  place  any 
credit  in  witneffes  and  hiftorians,  is  not  derived  from 
vary  connexion  which  we  perceive  a  priori  between  tefti¬ 
mony  and  reality,  but  becaufe  we  are  accuftomed  to 
find  a  conformity  between  them.  But  when  the  fact 
attefted  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  feldom  fallen  under  our 
obfervation,  here  is  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite  experi¬ 
ences  ;  of  which  the  one  deftroys  the  other  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  the  fuperior  can  only  operate  on  the  mind 
by  the  force  which  remains.  The  very  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  of  experience  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of 
affurance  in  the  teftimony  of  witneffes,  gives. us  alfo, 
in  this  cafe,  another  degree  of  affurance  agaiuft  the 
fadt  which  they  endeavour  to  eftabiiih  ;  from  which 
contradidlion  there  neceffnrily  arifes  a  counter- 
poife,  and  mutual  deftruetion  of  belief  and  autho¬ 
rity.”  #  ...  137 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  faith  in  teftimony  confuted, 
has  been  controverted  with  much  fuccefs  by  the  Doc-  and 
tors  Campbell  and  Reid.  “  That  the  evidence  of  te¬ 
ftimony  is  derived  folely  from  experience  (fays  the  # 
former  of  thefe  writers  J),  is  at  leaft  not  fo  incon-$  Dijferia- 
tellable  a  truth  as  Mr  Hume  fuppofes  it  ;  that,  on  the**™  ™  -Mi- 
contrary,  teftimony  hath  a  natural  and  original  infill- 
ence  on  belief  antecedent  to  experience,  will,  I  ima -lofophycf 
gine,  eafily  be  conceived.  For  this  purpofe,  let  it  be  Rhetoric. 
remarked,  that  the  earlieft  'affent  which  is  given  to 
teftimony  by  children,  and  which  is  previous  to  all 
experience,  is,  in  fadt,  the  inoft  unlimited ;  that  by  a 
gradual  experience  of  mankind,  it  is  gradually  con- 
traded,  and  reduced  to  narrower  bounds.  To  fay, 
therefore,  that  our  diffidence  in  teftimony  is  the  refuit 
of  experience,  is  more  philofophical,  becaufe  more 
confonant  to  truth,  than  to  fay  that  our  faith  in  te¬ 
ftimony  has  this  foundation.  Accordingly,  youth, 
which  is  unexperienced,  is  credulous;  age,  011  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  di (fruitful.  Exactly  the  reverfe  would  be  the 
cafe  were  this  author’s  dodtrine  juft.”  This  is  a 
complete  confutation  of  the  reafoning  of  Mr  Hume  5 
but  in  order  to  prevent  all  cavilling,  it  is  to  be  vviihed 
that  the  very  acute  author  had  explained  more  fully 
what  he  means  by  faying,  that  teftimony  hath  a  na¬ 
tural  and  original  influence  on  belief;  for  thefe  words  . 
may  be  taken  in  different  fenfes,  in  one  of  wfliich 
what  he  affirms  is  true,  and  in  another  falfe. 

Dr 


( A)  Is  there  then  no  difcoverable  connection  between  a  tree  and  the  field  in  which  it  grows  ;  between  a 
,Ja  and  his  cloaths  ;  between  an  author  and  his  work  ;  between  a  fcep.uc  and  paradoxes  ?  Surely  all  thefe  are 
correlates,  and  neceffanly  fuggeft  the  ideas  of  each  other* 


Part  I. 

Of  Tefti- 

mony. 

§  Inquiry 
into  the  Hw 
wan  Mind7 

See. 
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Dr  Campbell’s  omifiion  is  amply  fupplied  by  Dr 
Reid,  who  gives  $  the  following  account  of  tefti- 
mony,  and  of  the  credit  which  it  obtains.  “  The 
wife  and  beneficent  Author  of  nature,  who  intended 
that  we  fhould  be  focial  creatures,  and  that  we  fliould 
receive  the  greateft  and  molt  important  part  of  our 
knowledge  by  the  information  of  others,  hath,  for 
thefe  purpofes,  implanted  in  our  nature  two  principles 
that  tally  with  each  other.  The  firil  of  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  is  a  propensity  to  fpeak  truth,  and  to  ufe  the 
figns  of  language  fo  as  to  convey  our  real  fentiments. 
This  principle  has  a  powerful  operation  even  in  the 
greatell  liars  ;  for  where  they  lie  once,  they  fpeak  truth 
a  hundred  times.  Truth  is  always  uppermoll,  and  is 
the  natural  iflue  of  the  mind.  It  requires  no  art  or 
training,  no  inducement  or  temptation,  but  only  that 
we  yield  to  a  natural  impulfe.  Lying,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  doing  violence  to  our  nature,  and  is  never 
pradtifed  even  by  the  worft  men  without  fome  temp¬ 
tation.  Speaking  truth  is  like  ufing  our  natural  food, 
which  we  would  do  from  appetite,  although  it  an- 
fwered  no  end ;  but  lying  is  like  taking  pbyfic,  which 
is  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and  which  no  man  takes  but 
for  fome  end  which  he  cannot  otlienvife  attain. — 
When  we  are  influenced  by  any  motive,  we  mull  be 
confcioiis  of  that  influence,  and  capable  of  perceiving 
it  upon  reflection.  Now,  when  I  refled  upon  my 
adions  molt  attentively,  I  am  not  confcious  that  in 
fpeaking  truth  I  am  influenced  on  ordinary  occafions 
by  any  motive  moral  or  political.  I  find  that  truth 
is  always  at  the  door  of  my  lips,  and  goes  forth  fpon- 
taneoufly  if  not  held  back,  it  requires  neither  good 
nor  bad  intention  to  bring  it  forth,  but  only  that  I 
be  artlefs  and  nndcligning.  There  may  indeed  be 
temptations  to  falfehood,  which  would  be  too  flrong 
for  the  natural  principle  of  veracity,  unaided  by  prin¬ 
ciples  of  honour  or  virtue  ;  but  where  there  is  no  fuch 
temptation,  we  fpeak  truth  by  inflinft.  By  this  in- 
Itind,  a  real  connedion  is  formed  between  our 
words  and  our  thoughts;  and  thereby  the  former 
become  fit  to  be  figns  of  the  latter,  which  they 
could  not  otherwife  be.3’ 

Such  is  the  account  which  Dr  Reid  gives  of  the 
truth  of  human  teflimony  :  and  he  adds,  that  there  is 
another  original  principle  implanted  in  us  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  to  tally  with  it,  viz.  a  difpofition  to 
confide  in  the  veracity  of  others,  and  to  believe  what 
they  tell  us.  “  This  (he  fays)  is  the  counterpart  to 
the  former  ;  and  as  that  may  be  called  the  principle  of 
veracity ,  we  lhall,  for  the  want  of  a  more  proper  name, 
call  this  the  principle  of  credulity.  It  is  unlimited 
in  children,  until  they  meet  with  inftances  of  deceit 
and  falfehood  ;  and  retains  a  very  confiderable  degree 
of  fl length  through  life.” 

It  is  ever  with  extreme  relndance  that  we  contro¬ 
vert  the  opinions  of  this  able  writer;  and  that  reluctance 
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cannot  be  leflened  in  the  prefent  inftance,  when  we  are  Of  Teftn 
confcious  that  great  part  of  what  he  fays  iaunanfwerable.  J*™*-  - 
That  truth  is  always  at  the  door  of  the  lips  ;  that  it 
requires  no  effort  to  bring  it  forth  ;  that  in  orcinaii 
cafes  men  fpeak  truth  uninfluenced  by  any  motive 
moral  or  political ;  that  the  greateft  liars  fpeak  truth 
a  hundred  times  where  they  lie  once  ;  and  that  lying 
is  never  pra&ifed  by  the ‘worft  men  without  fome  temp¬ 
tation,  are  pofitions  which  daily  experience  renders  it 
impofiible  to  queftion  :  But  notwithstanding  this,  we 
do  not  think  that  truth  is  fpoken  by  an  in/lincHve 
principle  ;  becaufe  it  is  inconceivable  that  inftindt fhould 
teach  the  ufe  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  figns,  fuch  as 
the  words  of  every  language  undoubtedly  are  ;  or  that 
between  fuch  figns  and  ideas  any  infl  nilive  connedion 
fhould  ever  be  formed.  “  Truth  pas  we  have  defined 
it)  is  the  conformity  of  tliofe  words  or  figns  by  which 
things  are  exprefled,  to  the  things  themfelves  and 
things  themfelves  are  what  they  are,  independent  of 
us,  our  .  inftin&s,  and  perceptions.  When  we  have 
precife  and  adequate  ideas  of  objects,  and  when  thofe 
ideas  are  related  to  one  another  as  the  objeits  them¬ 
felves  are  related,  we  are  in  pofleflion  of  mental  truth; 
and  in  this  cafe  there  is  a  real  and  natural  connection 
between  the  figns  and  the  things  fignified  :  for  we 
cannot  frame  original  and  Ample  ideas  which  have  no 
archetype  in  nature  ;  nor  can  one  object,  diftimStiy 
perceived,  generate  in  our  minds  the  ideas  that  are 
generated  by  other  obje&s.  Here  external  things 
are  the  ohje&s,  and  ideas  are  the  flgn3,  which,  when 
they  are  in  conformity  to  the  things  figniiiedby  them, 
conftitute  truth.  ...  T-g 


But  in  human  teflimony,  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  The  true 
the  fpeaker  are  the  things  fignified,  and  the  words  ofreafon  aP 
language  are  figns  by  which  they  are  exprefled  ;  and  Ag»ed. 
when  thefe  tilings  and  figns  are  in  conformity  to  each 
other,  the  words  uttered  exprefs  fo  much  truth. — 

Now,  though  in  this  cafe  there  is  no  natural  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  iign  and  the  thing  fignified,  yet  it 
is  obvious,  that  without  a  violent  effort  of  the  fpeaker 
to  the  contrary  they  muft  always  be  in  conformity 
with  each  other  ,  becaufe,  in  every  language,  there 
are  words  ^appropriated  for  the  purpofe  of  denoting 
every  idea  and  relation  which  can  be  exprefled  ;  and 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  thefe  ideas,  relations,  and 
woty/t,  ■  have  been  conilantly  affociated  from  the  time 
that  he  learned  to  fpea£.  So  intimate  is  this  affocia- 
tion,  and  fo  impoflibl^  to  be  broken,  that  whoever 
will  pay  fufiieicnt  attention  to  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind,  will  find  that  he  thinks  as  well  as  Jpeaks 
in  fome  language  ;  and  that  in  cogitation  he  fnppofes 
and  runs  over,  filently  and  habitually,  thofe  founds 
which  in  fpeaking  he  actually  utters  (b).  If  this 
be  fo,  it  is  impofiible  that  a  man  without  fome  effort 
fliould  ever  fpeak  any  thing  but  truth  :  for  the  ideas 
of  what  he  has  feen  or  heard,  are  not  of  bis  ma¬ 
nufacture  5  - 


(b)  This  feems  to  have  been  Plato* s  opinion  ;  for  he  calls  thinking  *v/OV  ' v  ^  avlrj  }'  A ”  ^ 
tlu.y'jTKt,  7np i  ov  a.*  <«  the  language  by  which  the  foul  explains  itielf  to  itlelf  when  it  confiders  any 

thin^.”  And  P-'otinus  fays,  o  •  t-  •  *-  -  -  •«  ^  »  yy**,  “  the  vocal  word-  are  an  mutation  of  thofe  o i 

the  foul.”  To  fay  that  vocal  words  are  an  imitation  of  thofe  of  the  foul,  is  to  fpeak  inaccurately,  and 
to  reverfe  the  procefs  of  afToc:ation ;  but  it  affords  -fufEcient  evidence,  that  in  the  opinion 'of  Plotinus  men. 
think  as  well  as  fpeak  in  word’s*  - 
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Of  Teftl-  nufafture  ;  they  are  generated  by  external  obje£s;  and 
mon^‘  till  they  be  effaced  from  the  memory,  they  muft  al¬ 
ways,  by  the  law  of  affociation,  make  their  appearance 
therewith  all  their  mutual  relations,  and  in  their  proper 
drefs.  In  the  veryaft  of  learning  to  fpeak,  we  neceffarily 
learn  to  fpeak  the  truth:  for  were  we  not  to  employ  words 
exactly  as  they  are  employed  by  thofe  with  whom  we 
converfe,  our  language  (if  language  it  might  be  call¬ 
ed)  would  be  unintelligible  ;  and  we  could  neither 
declare  our  wants  nor  alk  relief  with  any  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  Children  beginning  to  fpeak,  may  indeed 
utter  untruths  without  any  motive,  and  merely  from 
niiftake  ;  becaufe  the  ideas  and  words  of  children  have 
neither  been  long  nor  clofely  affociated  :  but  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  a  man ,  however  wicked,  fhould  habitually 
and  without  motives  lie  on  Ordinary  occafions,  unlefs 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  nature  have  been 
totally  altered  ;  unlefs  his  brain  has  been  difordered 
by  difeafe  ;  unlefs  his  ideas  have  been  difarranged, 
and  all  his  original  alfociations  broken. 

We  know  indeed  by  woful  expet ience,  that  immo- 
r  al  men  occafionally  utter  falfehoods  with  a  view  to 
deceive.  But  on  thefe  occafions  they  are  influenced  by 
fome  motive  either  of  hope  or  terror  :  the  falfehood 
is  always  uttered  with  an  effort :  and  fo  ftrong  is  the 
affociation  between  words  and  ideas,  that  the  truth 
will  at  times  break  out  in  fpite  of  all  their  endeavours 
to  fupprefs  it ;  fo  that  the  end  or  middle  of  a  falfe 
narrative,  if  it  be  of  any  length,  is  commonly  incon- 


fiftent  with  the  beginning.  We  entertain  a  fiifpicion 
concerning  any  matter  of  fa&,  when  thofe  who  relate 
it  contrkdidt  each  other — when  they  are  but  few  in 
number,  or  of  doubtful  chara&er — when  they  have 
an  intereft  in  what  they  affirm — when  they  deliver 
their  teftimony  with  hefitation  — or,  on  the  contrary, 
with  too  violent  affeverations  ;  becaufe  thefe  are  ciri 
cumftances  which  we  have  generally  experienced  to  ac¬ 
company  falfe  witnefs.  It  is  likewife  with  relu&ance 
that  we  admit  a  narrative  of  events  entirely  different 
from  every  thing  which  hitherto  we  have  feen  or  heard  ; 
becaufe  we  may  not  be  certain  that  the  narrator  is  not 
under  fome  influence  to  deceive  us  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  have  nothing  but  his  teilimony  on  which 
to  ground  our  judgment.  But  in  every  cafe  where  the 
fa£t  recorded  is  in  itfelf  poflible,  and  attributed  to  an 
adequate  caufe;  where  a  competent  ( c )  number  of  wit- 
neffes  had  fufficient  means  of  information,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  under  no  inducement  to  deceive  ;  teftimony  is 
complete  evidence,  however  extraordinary  the  fa£t 
may  he  ;  becaufe  no  fail  which  is  known  to  have  an 
adequate  caufe  can  be  fo  incredible,  as  that  a  number  of 
men  of  found  underftandings  fhould  a<ft  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  nature,  or  be  able,  if  fo 
difpofed,  to  diftblve  affociations  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  mind  of  each  from  his  infancy,  and  form  new 
ones,  all  agreein  gexa&ly  with' one  another,  but  all  con¬ 
trary  to  truth. 


Part  IT, 

Of  Tefti¬ 
mony. 


Part  II.  Of  BODY  with  its  ADJUNCTS. 


*Chap,  I.  Of  the  Composition  of  Bodies  ;  or , 
c/Matter  and  Form. 

HITHERTO  we  have  contemplated  only  the 
powers  of  our  own  minds  by  which  we  acquire 
a  flock  of  ideas,  and  the  various  operations  of  the  intel- 
ledl  upon  thofe  ideas,  as  treafured  up  in  the  memory 
or  imagination.  In  the  conrfe  of  the  inquiry  we  have 
found,  that  every  idea  and  notion  which  we  have  was 
fuggefted  by  fomethlng  independent  of  us  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  difeover  what  thofe  things  are,  we  have  invef- 
tigated  the  nature  of  each  fenfe,  as  it  is  by  the  fenfes 
only  that  we  have  any  communication  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  world.  By  touch  we  perceive  heat  and  cold,  liard- 
nefs  and  foftnefs,  figure,  folidity,  motion,  and  exten¬ 
sion  ;  by  the  organ  of  fmell,  we  perceive  odours  ;  by 
the  tongue  and  palate,  taftes ;  by  the  ear,  founds ; 
and  by  the  fight,  colours.  We  have  likewife  feen,  that 
heat  and  cold,  odours,  taftes,  founds,  and  colours,  are 
mere  fenfations  which  have  no  exiftence  but  while  they 
are  perceived.  On  the  other  hand,  hardnefs  and  foft¬ 


nefs,  figure  and  folidity,  motion  and  extenfion,  arc 
neither  fenfations,  nor  like  fenfations  ;  but  are  concei¬ 
ved  to  be  fomething  external  and  independent  of  us, 
and  to  be  the  caufes  of  certain  fenfations.  Even  of  heat 
and  cold,  odours,  taftes,  founds,  and  colours,  we  know 
with  certainty  that  there  is  fome  caufe  independent  of 
our  faculties,  which  may  operate  in  a  defart  wilder- 
nefs  as  well  as  in  a  populous  city,  though,  for  want  of 
fentient  beings  to  operate  upon,  it  cannot  in  the 
wilaernefs  produce  the  fame  effe&s  as  in  the  city. 

Of  things  perceived  by  the  fenfes  we  find  the  great-  of  things 
er  part  always  united  ;  for  when  a  man  perceives  a  perceived 
piece  of  fealing-wax,  if  he  makes  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes,  By  the 
he  perceives  at  once  cold,  tafte,  colour,  hardnefs, renfes  the 
rougbnefs  or  fmoothnefs,  figure,  folidity,  motion  orpirt  ajway$ 
reft,  and  extenfion.  That  the  powers  or  qualities,  uaited. 
which  in  this  inftartce  produce  the  fenfations  of  heat 
or  cold,  tafte,  odour,  and  colour,  are  fo  united  to  the 
hardnefs,  figure,  folidity,  and  extenfion  of  the  wax, 
as  that  they  cannot  exift  alone,  is  evident ;  becaufe  it 
is  impolfible  to  remove  any  one  of  thefe  things,  or  to 
conceive  it  removed,  without  removing  with  it  all  the 

reft. 


(c)  Should  it  be  afked  what  number  we  call  competent,  we  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  it  will  be  greater  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftarices.  In  cafes  where  they  are  not  liable  to  the  deceptions  of  fenfe,  two  men  of  integrity 
and  intelligence  deferve  equal  credit  with  two  thoufaild  ;  but  where'  there  is  particular  occafion  for  good  or¬ 
gans,  whether  of  fight,  hearing,  or  touch,  the  greater  the  number  the  greater  is  our  fecurity.  To  this  muft 
be  added,  that  as  one  man  is  influenced  by  that  which  to  another  would  be  no  motive,  a  great  number 
tif  witnefles  concurring  in  the  fame  teftimony  is  always  an  additional  fecurity  that  they  arc  not  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  latent  bias,  i 


* 
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of  the  reft.  What  then  is  the  bond  of  this  union  ?  Dothefe 
Compofi*  things  neceftarily  accompany  one  another,  fo  as  that 
Bodi«  one  t^iem  cannot  exift  without  bringing  all  the  reft 
along  with  it  ?  No  ;  there  is  no  neceffary  connexion 
among  them  :  for  by  the  operation  of  fire  the  wax  may 
be  rendered  liquid,  when  the  hardnefs  and  cold  are  gone, 
tho’  everything  elfe  remains  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame, 
as  it  was  before.  By  a  ftill  further  operation  of  fire 
the  appearance  may  be  entirely  changed  ;  and  that 
which  was  formerly  a  piece  of  hard  red  wax,  may  be 
reduced  to  fmoke  and  afhes,  in  which  there  is  neither 
hardnefs,  colour,  odour,  nor  figure ;  at  leaft  there  is 
not  in  the  fmoke  and  afhes  fuch  hardnefs,  colour,  odour, 
or  figure,  as  was  in  the  wax.  The  folidity  and  exten- 
fion,  however,  remain ;  for  we  perceive  afhes  and 
fmoke  to  be  extended  and  folid  as  much  as  wax  or  an 
adamant;  nor  is  it  pofiible  to  do  any  thing  with  the  wax, 
or  with  any  other  fenfible  objedl,  which  fhall  deprive 
it  of  extenfion  or  folidity. 

SomVof  Thus,  then,  extenfion  and  folidity  may  exifl  and 
thefe  thirgsbe  perceived  when  feparated  from  hardnefs,  colour, 
termed  ac-  and  odour  ;  but  none  of  thefe  can  exifl,  or  be  con- 
eidents ,  and  ceived  to  exifl,  independent  of  extenfion  and  folidity. 
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the  reach  of  ordinary  comprehenfion,  we  fhall  trail-  Of  the 
ficribe  fo  much  of  what  he  has  faid  of  matter  and  form  ' " 

in  his  philofophical  arrangements  as  fee  ms  neceffary  u0jies. 
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Hardnefs,  colour,  odour,  tafte,  and  figure,  or  the 
tilings  which  fuggefl  thefe  notions  to  us,  have  with 
great  propriety  been  termed  accidents  or  qualities  ; 
becaufe  they  cannot  exifl  or  be  conceived  to  exifl  by 
themfelves,  but  require  for  their  fupport  one  common 
fubjedl.  Extenfion  and  folidity  can  exifl  independent 
of  them,  but  they  cannot  exifl  independent  of  folidity 
and  extenfion. 

Is  then  folidity  the  bafis  of  thefe  qualities,  fo  that 
they  neceffarily  refult  from  it  ?  No  ;  there  are  many 
things  folid  and  extended  which  are  neither  hard,  nor 
coloured,  nor  odorous,  nor  fapid  \  which  could  not  be 
if  thefe  qualities  were  the  neceffary  effeeft  of  folidity. 
fiibjedl  call-  Befides,  all  mankind  conceive  of  folidity  and  exten- 
ed  matter,  f10n  as  qualities  of  fomething  elfe;  for  we  never  fay 
that  folidity  is  extended  or  coloured,  or  hard  or  odo¬ 
rous,  but  that  fomething  folid  has  thefe  qualities  : 
whence  it  is  evident  that  we  confider  folidity  as  a 
quality  itfelf.  In  what  then  does  folidity  and  all  the 
other  fenfible  qualities  inhere,  fince  they  cannot  exifl 
feparately,  and  do  not  fupport  each  other  ?  This  is 
a  queftion  which  modern  philofophers  pretend  not  to 
anfwer  :  but  fome  of  the  ancients  were  not  fo  modefl. 
Ariflotle  and  his  followers  refoived  every  bodily  fub- 
flance  into  matter  and  form ,  making  matter  the  bafi3 
or  fuljlratum ,  and  under  form  comprehending  all  fen- 
iible  qualitievS. 

As  attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  revive  this 
philofophy,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort 
view  of  the  docirine  of  matter  and  form,  if  it  were  only 
to  difeover  whether  the  fpeculations  of  Ariflotle  and 
his  adherents  on  this  fubjeCt  deferve  to  be  preferred  to 
thofe  of  Newton  and  Locke. 

The  moft  perfpicuous,  and  by  far  the  mofl  elegant 
writer  among  the  moderns  who  has  adopted  the  anci¬ 
ent  philofophy,  is  Mr  Harris  ;  and  left  we  fhould  be 
accufed  by  others  of  doing  injuflice  to  a  fubjeft  above 


to  make  our  readers  underftand  his  meaning  as  far  as 
it  is  intelligible.  14a 

“  Matter  (fays  this  writer)  is  that  elementary  con-  Tnc  Peri~ 
ftituent  in  compofite  fubftances  which  appertains  in 
common  to  them  all,  without  difliiiguifhing  them  from  ccrning 
one  another.  Every  thing  generated  or  made,  whe-  matter ; 
ther  by  nature  or  art,  is  generated  or  made  out  of 
fomething  elfe  ;  and  this  fomething  elfe  is  called  its 
fubjedl  or  matter.  Such  is  iron  to  the  faw  ;  fuch  is 
timber  to  the  boat.  Now  this  fubjefi  or  matter  of  a  thing 
being  neceffarily  previous  to  that  thing's  exiftencc,  is  ne¬ 
ceffarily  different  from  it,  and  not  the  fame .  Thus  iron, 
as  iron,  is  not  a  faw  ;  and  timber,  as  timber,  is  not 
a  boat.  Hence,  then,  one  character  of  every  fubjefi 
or  matter ,  that  is,  the  character  of  negation  ox  priva¬ 
tion.  [He  means  negation  or  privation  of  what  is  to  be 
made  out  of  it. ] 

“  Again,  though  the  fubjefi  or  matter  of  a  thing  be  n 

not  that  thing,  yet ,  were  it  incapable  of  becoming  deferibed 
fo,  it  could  not  be  called  its  fubjeCt  or  matter.  Thus  asdeftitute 
iron  is  th t  fubjefi  or  matter  of  a  faw  ;  becaufe,  though  ^tribute  or 
not  a  faw,  it  may  Hill  become  a  faw.  On  the  contrary,  qu^y^ 
timber  is  not  the  fubjedt  or  matter  of  a  faw  ;  becaufe 
it  not  only  (as  timber)  is  no  faw,  but  can  never  be 
made  one  from  its  very  nature  and  properties.  Hence, 
then,  befides  privation,  another  character  of  every  ful - 
jefi  or  matter ,  and  that  is  the  chara&er  of  aptitude  or 
capacity .  [He  means  aptitude  or  capacity  to  be  that 
which  is  made  out  of  it.] 

“  Again,  when  one  thing  is  the  fubjefi  or  matter  of 
many  things,  it  implies  a  privation  of  them  all,  and  a 
capacity  to  them  all.  Thus  iron  being  the  fubjedl  or 
matter  of  the  faw,  the  axe,  and  the  chiffel,  implies 
privation  and  capacity  with  refpedl  to  all  three .  A- 
gain,  we  can  change  a  faw  into  a  chiffel,  but  not 
into  a  boat ;  we  can  change  a  boat  into  a  box,  but 
not  into  a  faw.  The  reafon  is,  there  can  be  no  change 
or  mutation  of  one  thing  into  another  where  the  two 
changing  beings  do  not  participate  the  fame  matter  (d). 

But  even  here,  were  the  boat  to  moulder  and  turn  to 
earth,  and  that  earth  by  natural  procefs  to  metallife 
and  become  iron  ;  through  fuch  progreffion  as  this  we 
might  fuppofe  even  the  boat  to  become  a  faw.  Hence 
therefore  it  is,  that  all  change  is  by  immediate  or  me¬ 
diate  participation  of  the  fame  matter .  Having  advan¬ 
ced  thus  far,  we  muft  be  careful  to  remember,  firil, 
that  every  fubjefi  or  matter  implies,  as  fuch,  privation 
and  capacity  ;  and  next,  that  all  change  or  mutation  of 
beings  into  one  another  is  by  means  of  their  participating 
the  fame  common  matter .  This  we  have  chofen  to  illu- 
ftrate  from  works  of  art,  as  falling  more  eafily  under 
human  cognifance  and  obfervation.  It  is,  however, 
no  lefs  certain  as  to  the  productions  of  nature,  though 
the  fuperior  fubtlety  in  thefe  renders  examples  more 
difficult.  The  queftion  then  is,  whether  in  the  world 
which  we  inhabit,  it  be  not  admitted  from  experience, 
as  well  as  from  the  confeflion  of  all  philofophers,  that 

fubftances. 


(d)  in  a  note  he  fays:  This  reafoning  has  reference  to  what  the  ancients  called  the  immediate 

matter }  in  oppofitian  to  *f>uh9  the  remote  or  primary  matter . 
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fubRances  of  every  kind  (e),  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  pafs  into  one 
another  ;  and  whether,  in  that  cafe,  there  mult  not  be 
feme  one  primary  matter  common  to  Sill  things .  I  fay 
fome  ere  primary  matter ,  and  that  common  to  all  things , 
lince  without  fome  fuch  matter,  fuch  mutation  would  be 
wholly  impoffibie.  But  if  there  be  fome  one  primary 
matter ,  and  that  common  to  all  things ,  this  matter  mult 
imply,  not  (as  particular  and  fubordinate  matters  do) 

Vi  particular  privation  and  a  particular  capacity,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  univerfal  privation  and  univerfal  capa¬ 
city.  If  the  notion  of  fuch  a  being  appear  Rrange 
and  incomprehenflble,  we  may  farther  prove  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  its  exillence  from  the  following  confiderations  : 
Either  there  is  no  fuch  general  change  as  here  fpoken 
of ;  which  is  contrary  to  fa£t,  and  would  deftroy  the 
fympathy  and  congeniality  of  things  :  Or,  if  there 
be,  there  mull  be  a  matter  of  the  character  here  eRa- 
bliflied  ;  becaufe  without  it  (as  we  have  faid)  fuch 
change  would  be  bnpofilble .  Add  to  this,  however  hard 
univerfal  privation  may  appear,  yet  had  the  primary 
mattery  in  its  proper  nature,  any  one  particular  attri¬ 
bute,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  privation  from  being  unli¬ 
mited  and  univerfal,  fuch  attribute  would  run  through 
all  things ,  and  be  confpicuous  in  all.  If  it  were  white, 
all  things  would  be  white ;  if  circular,  they  would  be 
circular  ;  and  fo  as  to  other  attributes  ;  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  fa&.  Add  to  this,  that  the  opprfite  to  fuch 
attribute  could  never  have  exiltence,  unlefs  it  were  pof- 
fible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  at  once  and  in  the  fame 
inRance  both  white  and  black,  circular  and  reCtilineal, 
&c.  fince  this  infepa^able  attribute  would  necelfarily 
be  every  where ;  becaufe  the  mattery  which  implies  it,  is 
itfelf  every  where ,  at  lead  may  be  found  in  all  things 
that  are  generated  and  perifhable. 

“  Here  then  we  have  an  idea  (fuch  as  it  is)  of  that 
Angular  being  the  primary  matter ;  a  being 

which  thofe  philofophers  who  are  immerged  in  fen- 
fible  obje&s  know  not  well  how  to  admit,  though  they 
cannot  well  do  without  it  ;  a  being  which  flies  the 
perception  of  every  fenfe ,  and  which  is  at  befl,  even 
to  the  intellect ,  but  a  negative  objedt,  no  otherwife 
comprehenfible  than  either  by  analogy  or  abfiraRion .  We 
gain  a  glimpfe  of  it  by  abjirafiion ,  when  we  fay  that  the 
firfi  matter  is  not  the  lineaments  and  complexion  which 
make  the  beautiful  face  ;  nor  yet  the  fiffb  and  blood  which 
make  thofe  lineaments  and  that  complexion  ;  nor  yet 
the  liquid  and  folid  aliments  which  make  that  flefli 
and  blood  ;  nor  yet  the  Ample  bodies  of  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter  which  make  thofe  various  aliments  ;  but  fomething , 
which  being  below  all  thefe,  and  fapporting  them  all, 
is  yet  different  from  them  all,  and  eflential  to  their  ex- 
iflence.  We  obtain  a  fight  of  it  by  analogy ,  when  we 
fay,  that  as  is  the  brafs  to  the  Ratue,  the  marble  to 
N°  214. 
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the  pillar,  the  timber  to  the  fhip,  or  any  one  fecondary  Of  the 
matter  to  any  one  peculiar  form  ;  fo  is  the  firfi  and  ori¬ 
ginal  matter  to  all  forms  in  general 

Such  13  the  do&rine  of  the  Peripatetics  concerning  y— s 

the  primary  mattery  or  the  bafis  of  bodily  fubRances. 

We  forbear  to  make  any  remarks  upon  it  till  we  have 
feen  what  they  fay  of  form,  the  other  eRential  part 
of  every  body  ;  for  what  is  meant  by  matter  and  form 
will  be  moR  completely  feen  when  they  are  viewed  to- 
gether.  #  145. 

“  Form  (fays  the  fame  elegant  writer)  is  that  The  pei ips» 
mentary  conjlituent  in  every  compojlte  fubjlancey  by  which  it  is  te?*c  ^oc" 
distinguished, andCHARACTERiSED, and  known^ from  every  cernjng 
other .  But  to  be  more  explicit :  The  firfi,  and  moR  Ample  torra.  ° 
of  all  extenjions  is  a  line:  this,  when  it  exiRs,  united  with  a 
extend  on,  makes  a  fuperfeies  ;  and  thefe  two,  exift- 
ing  together  with  a  third,  make  a folid.  Now  this  loft  and  , 
complete  extension  we  call  the  jirjl  and  fimplejl  form  ; 
and  when  this  frjl  and  fimplefi  form  accedes  to  the  firft 
and  fimplefi  mattery  the  union  of  the  two  produces  body  ; 
which  is  for  that  reafon  defined  to  be  matter  triply  ex¬ 
tended.  And  thus  we  behold  the  rife  of  pure  and  ori¬ 
ginal  body  (f).  It  muR  be  remembered,  however, 
that  bodyy  under  this  character,  is  fomething  indefinite 
and  vagucy  and  fcareely  to  be  made  an  oljeB  of  feienti - 
fc  contemplation.  It  is  neceflary  to  this  end  that  its 
extenAon  fliould  be  bounded ;  for  as  yet  we  have  treated 
it  without  fuch  regard.  Now,  the  bound  or  limit  of 
fimph  body  is  figure  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  figurey  with  re¬ 
gard  to  body  y  becomes  the  next  form  after  extenfion. 

61  But  though  the  boundary  of  body  by  figure  is  The  three 
one  Rep  towards  rendering  it  definite  and  knowalle,  yet  original 
is  not  this  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  nature.  It  is 
neceflary  here ,  that  not  only  its  external  fliould  be  duly  ^ 
bounded,  but  that  a  fuitable  regard  fliould  likewife  be  ter,  confli- 
had  to  its  internal.  This  internal  adjifimcnt,  difpofi-  one  body 
tion,  or  arrangement  (denominate  it  as  you  pleafe),  is Fical- 
callcd  organization,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the 
third  form  which  appertains  to  body.  By  its  acceflion 
we  behold  the  rife  of  body  physical  or  natural 
for  every  fuch  body  is  fome  way  or  other  organized. 

And  thus  may  we  affirm,  that  thefe  three ,  that  is  to 
fay,  extenfion,  figure ,  and  organization,  are  the  three  ori¬ 
ginal  forms  to  body  phyfical  or  natural ;  figure  having  re- 
fpedt  to  its  external ,  organization  to  its  internal,  and  ex¬ 
tenfion  being  common  both  to  one  and  to  the  other. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  from  the  variation  in 
thefe  univerfal  and  (as  I  may  fay)  primary  forms,  arife 
moR  of  thofe  fecondary  forms  ufually  called  qualities  fen - 
fible,  becaufe  they  are  the  proper  obje&s  of  our  feveral 
fenfations.  Such  are  roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs,hardnefs 
and  foftnefs  ;  the  tribes  of  colours,  favours,  odours; 
not  to  mention  thofe  powers  of  character  more  fubtley 
the  powers  ele&ric,  magnetic  (g),  medicinal,  &c. 

2  “  Here 


(e)  He  muR  mean  only  bodily  fubRanees  ;  for  it  is  not  admitted  by  fueh  phiiofophers  as  make  a  diflmCtion 

between  mind  and  body,  that  the  one  ever  pafles  into  the  other.  #  . 

(f)  “  Original  body  (he  fays),  when  we  look  downward ,  has  reference  to  the  primary  matter ,  its  iuoitra- 

tnm  :  when  we  look  upwards ,  it  becomes  itfelf  a  matter  to  other  things ;  to  the  elements,  as  commonly  called,  air, 
earth,  water,  &c.  and  in  confequenee  to  all  the  variety  of  natural  productions”  .  . 

(g)  That  it  is  from  the  extenfion,  figure,  and  organization  of  bodies,  that  their  medicinal  powers  anfe,  feem3 
to  be  undeniable  ;  for  medicines  operate  by  contaCt  :  but  it  is  not  fo  clear  that  the  fame  fioi ms,  to  ufe  the  au¬ 
thor’s  language,  are  the  fource  of  magneticdl  powers.  If  the  magnet  be  furrounded  with  an  atmofphe  e  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  certain  diflance,  fuch  may  be  the  cafe ;  but  if  not,  the  author  s  conjecture  muR  be  ill  founded* 
jSee  Magnetism. 
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Of  the  tc  Here  therefore  we  may  anfwer  the  queftion,  how 
natura^  bodies  are  dtfingui/Jeed  Not  a  fingle  one 

Bodies,  among  them  confifts  of  materia  s  in  chaos ,  but  of  raa* 
w— y—  terials  wrought  up  after  the  mod  exquifite  manner, 
and  that  confpicuous  in  their  organifation ,  or  in  their 
fgure,  or  in  both . — As  therefore  every  natural  body  is 
diflinguifhed  by  the  deferences  juil  defcribed,  and  as 
thefe  differences  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
matter ,  which  being  every  where  fimilar  can  afford  no 
diftin&ion  at  all;  may  we  not  here  infer  the  expe¬ 
diency'  of  essential  forms,  that  every  natural  fub - 
Jlance  may  be  eflentially  character ifed  ?  Thefe  forms , 
though  they  differ  from  matter,  can  yet  never  fub- 
Jifl  without  it;  but  united  with  it,  they  help  to  produce 
every  compofite  being,  that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words, 
every  natural  fubfance ,  in  the  vifible  world  It  muft 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the  form  in  this 
union  which  is  the  f ounce  of  all  difind' on.  It  is  by 
this  that  the  ox  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  horfe,  not 
by  that  grafs  on  which  they  fubfift,  the  common  mat¬ 
ter  to  both.  To  which  alfo  may  be  added,  that 
as  figures  and  fenfible  qualities  are  the  only  objects  of 
our  fenfations,  and  thefe  are  all  parts  of  natural  form  ; 
fo  therefore  (contrary  to  the  fentiment  of  the  vulgar, 
who  dream  of  nothing  but  of  matter)  it  is  form ,  which 
is  in  truth  the  whole  that  we  either  hear ,  fee,  or  feel ;  nor 
is  mere  matter  any  thing  better  than  an  obfcure  imper¬ 
fect  being,  knovvable  only  to  the  reafoning faculty  by  the 
two  methods  already  explained,  I  mean  that  of  ana¬ 
logy  and  that  of  abfradion.  Here  therefore  we  con¬ 
clude  with  refpedi  to  fenfible  forms ,  that  is  to  fay ,  forms 
immerged  in  matter  and  ever  infeparable  from  it.  In 
thefe  and  matter  we  place  the  elements  of  natural 

SUBSTANCE.” 

If  this  extract  appear  long,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  contains  the  fulleft  and  mofl  perfpicuous  detail 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  language,  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  which  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics  fup- 
pofes  Locke  to  have  been  ignorant ;  and  for  which 
ignorance  he  affeCls  to  treat  the  Englifh  philofopher 
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with  fupercilious  contempt.  Had  Locke  really  been  Of  the 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  doClrine  of  matter  and  form,  it 
is  probable  that  mofl  people  will  be  of  opinion  that  Bodies. 
the  contempt  exprefled  by  his  cenfurer  might  have  been  \  ■# 

fpared  ;  but  if  it  fhould  appear,  that,  as  far  as  this 
theory  is  intelligible,  it  differs  not,  except  in  words, 
from  the  dodtrine  laid  down  in  the  Fffay  concerning  hu¬ 
man  under  funding,  what  fhall  we  think  of  that  zeal  for 
ancient  phrafes,  which  had  influence  fufficient  to  make 
one  refpe&able  philofopher  pour  contempt  upon  ano¬ 
ther  who  was  an  ornament  to  his  country  ? 

What  Mr  Harris  has  Paid  of  matter  and  form  re-  Matter  can- 
fpedling  works  of  art,  is  fufficiently  intelligible,  and not  b>e  defli- 
extremely  juft.  Nor  fhould  we  objedl  to  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  natural  body,  if  he 
had  not  divefled  his  firft  matter  of  every  power  and 
every  quality,  foiidity  and  extenfion  not  excepted. 

But  though  we  can  fuppofe  body  divefled  of  any  one 
particular  figure  and  of  every  fenfible  quality,  fuch  as 
colour,  odour,  tailes,  & c.  and  the  fubfratum  or  ba¬ 
fts  or  matter  of  it  flill  to  remain,  yet  it  feems  impof- 
fible  to  conceive  it  divefled  of  foiidity  without  fuppo- 
fing  it  totally  annihilated.  Nay,  if  we  have  any  juft 
notion  at  all  of  foiidity,  it  is  evidently  infeparable 
from  the  fubftratum  of  body,  whatever  that  fubftra- 
tum  be  ;  and  indeed,  though  Mr  Harris  divefls  his  firft 
matter  of  every  attribute,  the  argument  by  which  he 
proves  the  neceffary  exiftence  of  fuch  a  being  does 
not  require  ics  ptivation  to  be  fo  univerfal.  “  Had 
the  primary  matter  (fays  he),  in  its  proper  nature,  any¬ 
one  particular  attribute,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  privation 
from  being  unlimited  and  univerfcil ,  fuch  attribute  would 
run  through  all  things  and  be  confpicuous  in  all.”  This 
indeed  is  obvious  and  undeniable  :  but  foiidity  and  ex - 
tenfion  do  in  fad  run  through  all  things  into  which  the 
fubfratum  or  matter  of  body  is  ever  formed  or  ever  can 
be  conceived  to  be  formed  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
necefiity  for  fuppofing  the  firft  matter  divefled  of  thefe 
attributes  (h). 

Mr  Harris  fays,  that  both  Timasus  and  Plato  drop 

3  Y  ex- 


(h)  Nor  does  it  appear  that  it  wa3  divefled  of  them  by  all  the  ancient  pliilofophers.  We  learn  from  Cud- 
Worth,  that  “the  atomical  phyfiology,the  mofl  ancient  perhaps  of  any,  teaches  that  body  is  nothing  elfe  but 
«y7iWv,  extended  bulk  ;  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  attributed  to  it  but  what  is  included  in  the  nature  and  idea 
of  it,  viz.  greater  or  lefs  magnitude  with  divifibility  into  parts,  figure,  and  petition,  together  with  motion 
or  reft,  but  fo  as  that  no  part  of  body  can  ever  move  itfelf.  And  confequentiy,  this  philofophy  fuppofes, 
that  there  is  no  need^  of  any  thing  elfe  befides  the  Ample  elements  of  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion 
(which  are  all  clearly  intelligible,  or  different  modes  ofextended  fubflance),  to  folve  the  corporeal  phenomena 
by  ;  and  therefore  not  of  any  fubftantial  forms  diftincl  from  the  matter;  nor  of  any  other  qualities  really  ex- 
i fling  in  thr  bodies  without,  befides  the  refults  or  aggregates  of  thofe  fimple  dements,  and  the  difpofition  of 
the  infen fible  parts  of  bodies  in  refpeCl  of  figure,  fite,  and  motion  ;  nor  of  any  intentional  fpecies  or  jhews 
propagated  from  the  objects  to  our  fenfes;  nor,  laflly,  of  any  other  kind  of  motion  or  a  i  ion  really  diilindk 
from  local  motion  (fuch  as  generation  and  alteration),  they  being  neither  intelligible  as  modes  of  extended 
fubflance,  nor  any  way  neceffary  :  Forafmuch  as  the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  may  well  be  conceived  to 
be  nothing  but  the  refult  of  thofe  fimple  elements  of  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion,  varioufly  compound¬ 
ed  together  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  fyllables  and  words  in  gieat  variety  refult  from  the  different  combinations 
and  conjunctions  of  a  few  letters,  or  the  fimple  elements  of  fpeech  ;  and  the  corporeal  part  of  fenfation,  and 
pi*  ticularly  that  of  vifion,  may  be  folved  only  by  local  motion  of  bodies ;  that  is,  either  by  corporeal  effluvia 
(called  fimulacra,  membran, r,  and  exuviae),  ftreaming  continually  from  the  furface  of  the  obje&s,  or  rather, 
as  the  later  and  more  refined  atomifts  conceived,  by  prefture  made  from  the  objetf  to  the  eye,  by  means  of 
light  in  the  medium.  So  that  c  ■*«*  £**%«*;  •»  f  a  ?  to  »<>.**  «■,*/>. tXA* Tas  the  fenfe  taking  cogni¬ 

zance  of  the  objeA  by  the  fubtile  interpofed  medium,  that  is  tenfe  and  ftretched  (thrufling  every  way  from 
it  upon  the  optic  nerves),  doth  by  that,  as  it  were  by  a  flaff,  touch  it.  Again,  generation  and  corruption 
may  be  fuihciently  explained  by  concretion  and  fecretion,  or  local  motion,  without  fubftantial  forms  and  qua¬ 
lities 
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expreffions  as  if  they  confidered  matter  to  be  place ; 
but  place,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  can  be  the  ba¬ 
ils  of  nothing.  He  likewife  quotes  a  paflage  from 
>  Air.monius  on  the  piedicaments,  in  which  it  is  faid 
"  that  there  never  was  in  actuality  either  matter  with¬ 
out  body,  or  body  without  quality  ;”  and  we  appeal 
to  our  readers  if  it  be  not  abfolutely  impoffible  to 
contemplate  fuch  a  being  even  in  idea.  To  the  que- 
ilion,  Whether  the  firil  matter  has  a  feparate  exigence 
by  itfelf,  diflin£t  from  all  the  qualities  of  body,  the 
author  of  Ancient  Mciaphyfics  anfwers  thus:  — <c  We 
have  no  idea  of  it  exiting  feparately,  becaufe  we  find 
no  fuch  thing  in  nature,  from  which  we  draw  all  our 
ideas  ;  but  whether  there  may  not  be  fuch  a  thing 
exiftingin  the  regions  of  infinite  fpace,  as  matter  with¬ 
out  jcrm  and  dimtrfions ,  is  what  I  think  110  man  can 
take  upon  him  to  decide.”  But  with  all  fubmiffion, 
if  a  man  cannot  decide  this,  queflion  with  the  utmoll 
certainty,  his  three  ponderous  volumes  are  nothing 
better  than  ufelefs  paper  :  for  the  fubje£t  of  them  is 
things  exijling  ;  and  concerning  exiflence  we  know  no¬ 
thing  with  greater  certainty,  than  that  a  being  of 
which  nothing  pofitive  can  be  affirmed,  cannot  pof- 
fiblv  have  any  exiftence. 

That,  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  bodily  fub- 
fiances  of  every  kind,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  ei¬ 
ther  immediately  or  mediately  pafs  into  one  another, 
is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  therefoie  it 
follow?,  that  there  muff  be  fome  one  primary  matter 
common  to  all  things.  In  modern  philofophy  this 
primary  matter  is  confidered  as  folid,  and  as  the  fubjlra - 
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turn  of  all  bodies  ;  and  all  thofe  things  which,  in  the  Of  tlie 
language  of  Mr  Harris,  are  comprehended  under  the  Cornpofi- 
appellation  of  form ,  are  called  qualities  :  fo  that  on  this 
fubje£t  the  ancient  and  modern  philofophy  differ  in  v  T» 
nothing  but  in  the  latter  ufing  the  word  qualities  inflead 
of  the  word  form  ;  and  defining  the  firfl  matter  to  be  a 
" folid  fubflance  every  where  the  fame,”  whilft  the 
ancient  philofophy  confiders  it  as  void  of  folidity.  I4 

Of  the  nature  of  this  firfl  matter  all  philofophers  Of  the  na* 
are  equally  ignorant;  for,  as  Mr  Harris  lays,  it  is  in  ture  of 
truth  form ;  or,  as  modern  philofophers  would  fay,  wh  c^’ 
they  are  in  truth  qualities,  which  are  the  whole  that  we  equally  ig^. 
either  hear,  or  lee,  or  feel,  or  of  which  we  have  ei-norant*.  ° 
ther  idea  or  conception.  Mr  Locke  fays  exprefsly, 

“  That  if  any  one  will  examine  liimfelf  concerning  his 
notion  of  pure  fubflance  in  general,  he  will  find  that 
he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  ail,  but  only  a  fuppofition 
of  he  knows  not  what  fupport  of  filch  qualities  as  are 
capable  of  producing  fimple  ideas  in  us.”  j^0 

But  how,  it  has  been  afked,  do  we  know  that  the  How  we 
things  which  we  perceive  are  qualities,  and  cannot  ex-k,l°w  tlvvt 
ifl  without  a  fubject  ?  We  anfwcr,  Becaufe  every  one  Immediate 
of  them,  except  folidity,  may  be  changed  or  deftroy-jy  ^  erceived: 
ed,  and  the  fubjedl  in  which  they  inhere  dill  remain,  are  quad- 
Thus,  though  wax  may  be  melted  or  burnt,  and  be1*25*, 
no  longer  a  hard  red  fubflance  of  fuch  a  figure  and 
fuch  a  imell,  the  matter  which  fupported  the  hardnefs,. 
figure,  colour,  and  fmeli,  flill  remains;  for  melted  wax 
or  afhes  is  aa  much  a  folid  fubflance  as  is  that  which 
may  be  ufed  for  the  fealing  of  letters,  Sc c. 

It  has  been  faid  that  folidity (1)  is  the  fulflratum 


lities.  And  laflly,  thofe  fenfible  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  fweet  and  bitter,  as  they  are  dh 
Hindi  things  from  the  figure,  fite,  and  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  bodies,  feem  plainly  to  be  nothing 
elfe  but  our  own  fancies,  paffions^  and  fenfations,  however  they  be  vulgarly  miftaken  for  qualities  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  without  us.”  Cudworth's  Intellectual  Sxflem ,  Book  i.  chap.  1. 

•  This,  as  v/ill  be  feen  by  and  by,  is  the  philofophy  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  all  their  followers  :  and  that 
it  is  the*  genuine  philofophy  of  the  ancient  atomifts,  we  may  fafely  take  the  word  of  the  author  whom  we 
have  quoted;  for  no  modern  has  been  more  converfant  with  their-  writings,  more  completely  mailer  of  their 
language,  or  has  given  their  fenfe  with  greater  accuracy.  Thofe  authors,  therefore,  who  in  their  zeal  for 
ancient  metaphyfics  would  explode  the  phyfiology  of  Newton  and  Locke,  and  fubflitute  in  its  place  the 
Ariflotelian  don  vine  of  matter  and  firm ,  belie  their  own  pretences  ;  for- the  theory  which  they  would  banifh  is 
more  ancient  than  that  which  they  wifli  to  introduce  ;  and  we  appeal  to  our  readers  if  it  be  not  more  intelligible. 

(1)  The  philofophers  of  moft  eminence  who  have  maintained  this  opinion  are,  Dr  Watts  ;  the  author  of  the 
Procedure ,.  Extent ,  and  Limits ,  of  the  Human  Undemanding;  and  Dr  Law  late  biihop  of  Carbide,  who  in  a  note 
upon  King  s  origin  of  evil  gives  the  opinion  of  the  triumvirate  in  the  following  words:—"  We  find  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  a  thing  will  always  exhibit  the  fame  appearances  in  fome  refpects,  though  it  admit  of  changes  in 
others  :  or,  in  Mr  Locke’s  language,  that  certain  numbers  of  fimple  ideas  go  conflantly  together,  whereas 
feme  others  do  not.  The  former  of  thefe  we  call  the  fubflance ,  thing,  or  being,  itfelf;  the  latter  are  termed 
its  modes  or  accidents.  Thus  the  fubflance  of  body,  as  far  as  we  know  of  it,  confifls  in  folidity  and  extern 
fion;  which  being  neceffarily  finite,  it  alfo  becomes  capable  of  divifion,  figure,  and  motion.  Thefe  are  its 
original  inseparable  qualities,  which  conflitute  the  thing,  and  feem  not  to  depend  on  any  thing  elfe  as.  a  fubjeS.. 
But  a  particular  figure,  motion,  &c.  are  only  accidents  or  modes  of  its  exiflence  ;  which  do  not  neceflarily  at¬ 
tend  it,  though  they  themfelves  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exi ft  without  it.  The  fubflance  o ffpirit  confifls  in  thc- 
powers*  of  thinking  and  a&ing,  which  likewife  admit  of  various  modifications.  This  feems  to  be  all  that  we 
can  learn  concerning  the  nature  of  things  from  obfervation  and  experience.  To  inquire  into  the  manner  how 
thefe,  which  we  call  properties ,.  exift  together,  or  to  attempt  to  explain  the  caufe ,  ground,  or  reafon,  of  their 
union,  is  in  vain.  To  aflign  the  word  fubflance  for  a  reprefentation  of.it,  is  faying  nothing  :  it  is  fitting  a 
mere  word  for  what  we  have  neither  any  idea  of  nor  occafion  for.  Indeed  if  we  confider  thefe  primary  qua¬ 
lities  as  needing  fomething  to  inhere  in,  ve  are  obliged  to  feek  for  fomething  to  fupport  them  :  and  by  the 
fame  way  of  reafoning,  we  may  feek  for  fomething  elfe  to  fupport  that  other  fomething,  and  fo  on  ;  and  at 
lafl  (hall  find  no  other  fupport  for  the  whole  but  the  caufe  which  produced  it.”  “  Dr  Watts  (continues  the 
bilhop)  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is-  introducing  a  needlefs  [chdafiic  notion  into  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  then 
fancying  it  to  have  a  real  exiflence  ;”  (Logic,  p.  14.)  The  author  of  the  Procedure ,  Extent ,  &c.  affirms,  "That 
far-  as  we  directly  know  the  effcntial  properties  of  any  fubflance,  fo  far  we  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  the 

fubflance 
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of  body;  and  men  have  been  probably  led  into  this 
notion  from  a  conviction  that  fuch  fubjlratum ,  what- 
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ever  it  be,  is  and  mud  be  folid  ;  but  that  folidity  is 
y — -  only  a  quality  infeparable  from  the  firft  matter,  and 
not  that  matter  itfelf,  mud  be  evident  from  this  confi- 
deration,  that  folidity  is  the  fame  in  all  bodies,  and 
incapable  of  producing  by  itfelf  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  excluding  from  the  place  occupied  by  it  every 
other  folid  fubdance.  It  could  not  of  itfelf  be  the 
fubjlratum  of  colour,  tade,  or  fmell,  otherwife  all  bodies 
would  be  coloured,  fapid,  and  odorous ;  and  as,  ac- 
cording  to  all  our  notions  of  it,  it  is  incapable  of  any 
change,  it  could  not  by  itfelf  be  fo  modified  as  to  ex- 
151  cite  in  us  thefe  fenfations. 

Our  notion  The  things  then  immediately  perceived  by  us,  or  of 

rel”dvcandw^ich  we.  *?avc  Equate  idea  or  conception,  are 
obfeure.  only  qualities  which  mud  belong  to  a  fubjedl ;  and  all 
that  we  know  about  this  fubjed  is,  that  it  is  that  to 
which  fuch  qualities  belong.  From  this  it  is  evident, 
that  our  notion  of  matter,  as  diftinguiihed  from  its 
qualities,  is  a  relative  $  and  obfeure  notion,  and  mud 
remain  obfeure  till  men  have  other  faculties.  In  this 
U&ual  Pjiv-  the  philofopher  feems  to  have  no  advantage  above  the 
tfw  J  Man,  vulgar :  for  as  they  perceive  colour,  and  figure,  and 
motion,  by  their  fenfes,  as  well  as  he  does  ;  and  as  both 
are  equally  certain  that  there  is  a  fubjedt  of  thofe  qua¬ 
lities  ;  fo  the  notions  which  both  have  of  thi3  fubjedt 
are  equally  obfeure  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they 
have  no  pafitive  notion  of  it  all.  When  a  philofopher 
calls  it  the  firjl  matter ,  a  fubjlratum  or  a  fuljeU  of  inhe- 
fon,  thofe  learned  words  convey  no  meaning  but  what 
every  man  underdands  and  expreffes,  by  faying  in 
common  language,  that  it  is  a  thing  extended,  folid, 
and  moveable. 

They  are  therefore  qualities,  or  in  the  language  of 
ancient  philofophy,  forms  alone,  about  which,  in  cor¬ 
poreal  fubdance, 'we  can  reafon  with  precifion  and 
certainty  ;  and  it  is  fidficicnt  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
life  that  we  have  of  them  an  adequate  knowledge. 
For  as  the  frf  matter  or  original  fubjlratum  of  all  bo- 
dies  feems  to  be  the  fame,  though  we  know  not  what 
it  is ;  and  as  one  body  is  didinguifiied  from  another 
only  by  its  qualities  or  powers  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  is  all  that  can  be  neceffary  to  diredt  our 
conduct  with  refpect  to  the  various  objects  with  which 
we  are  furrounded. 

Qualities  thus  confidered  in  bodies,  are,  fird,  fuch 
as  are  utterly  infeparable  from  the  body,  in  what  date 
foever  it  is  ;  fuch  as  in  all  the  changes  and  alterations 
which  it  differs,  and  under  all  the  force  which  can  be 
employed  upon  it,  it  condantly  keeps.  Thus,  in  the 
indance  already  given,  a  dick  of  fealing-wax  may,  by 
the  operation  of  fire,  he  rendered  liquid  or  reduced  to 
imoke  and  allies;  and  when  it  has  undergone  thefe 
changes,  it  hasdod  many  of  the  fenfible  qualities  which 
it  had  when  a  long  round  fubdance  fit  for  ihe  purpofe 
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but  other  qualities  which  were  then  Of  the 
for  not  only  liquid  wax,  Compoft- 
Dut  every  particle  ot  imoke  and  allies,  is  lolid  and  ex- 

tended,  as  well  as  the  hardeil  or  larged  body  ;  and  • _ v--1 

every  iucli  particle  has  likewife  fome  figure,  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  motion  or  red.  Again,  if  a  grain  of  wheat 
or  any  other  corporeal  fubdance  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  each  part  be  again  divided  without  end,  dill 
the  fmalled  particle  of  it  will  be  folid,  extended,  cf 
fome  figure,  and  capable  of  further  divifion.  Solidity , 
extenfion ,  dhnfdnlily ,  and  motion  or  ref,  are  therefore 
qualities  infeparable  from  body,  and  have  on  that  ac¬ 
count  been  with  great  propriety  called  its  original  or 
primary  qualities. 

There  are  other  qualities,  which  in  truth  are  nothing  Secondary* 
in  the  bodies  themfelves,  but  powers  arifing  from  the 
magnitude,  figure,  texture,  and  motion,  of  their  infen- 
fible  parts,  to  produce  in  us  various  fenfations ;  fuch 
are  colours,  founds,  tajles,  and  odours .  Thefe  have  been 
denominated  fecondaty  qualities  ;  and  to  them  may  be 
added  a  third  fort,  which  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
barely  powers,  though  they  are  in  fadt  as  much  real 
qualities  in  the  fubjedl  as  thofe  we  have  juft  mention- 
ed.  Thus  the  power  in  fire  to  produce  by  its  primary 
qualities  a  new  colour  or  confidency  in  wax  or  clay, 
is  as  much  a  quality  in  the  fire  as  the  power  which  it 
has  to  produce  in  us  a  uew  fenfation  of  warmth  or 
burning.  That  colours ,  tafes,  founds,  and  odours,  as 
they  are  perceived  by  us,  are  mere  fenfations,  has  been 
already  proved  :  and  that  the  powers  in  the  bodies 
which  produce  thefe  fenfations  are  not,  like  folidity  and 
extenfion, , infeparable  from  the  body  to  which  they  may 
belong,  is  evident ;  becaufc  a  piece  of  red  wax  may  be 
reduced  to  black  afhes ;  and  becaufe  by  pounding  an 
almond  we  may  change  its  clear  white  colour  into  a 
dirty  hue,  and  its  pleafant  tade  into  one  that  is  oily 
and  rancid ;  and  a  lingle  rent  through  the  body  of  a 
bell  dedroys  its  found. 

The  primary  qualities  of  body  have  a  real  exidence, 
independent  of  us  and  of  every  other  creature.  Thus 
the  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion,  of  the 
parts  of fire  or  Jhow  are  realty  in  the  fire  or  fnow,  whe¬ 
ther  any  man’s  fenfes  perceive  them  or  not;  and  there¬ 
fore  thefe  may  be  called  real  qualities ,  becaufe  they 
really  exid  in  the  bodies  :  But  light,  heat,  whitenefs ,  or 
cold  (as  they  are  perceived  by  11s),  are  no  more  ready 
in  fire  or  J  now,  than  ficknefs  is  in  tartar  or  pain  in  a 
J word .  Take  away  the  fenfations  of  them  ;  let  not 
the  eyes  fee  light  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear  founds  ; 
let  not  the  palate  tade  nor  the  nofe  fntell ;  and  all  co¬ 
lours,  tades,  odours,  and  founds,  as  they  are  fuch  par¬ 
ticular  fenfations,  vanifii  and  ceafe,  and  are  redueed  to 
their  caufes,  i.  e .  to  the  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of 
the  parts  of  the  body. 

rl  he  qualities  then  that  are  in  bodies,  rightly 
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fidered,  arc  of  three  foits.  i.  The  buJk  figu  e,  dumber,  |j  -ielareofr 
3^2  jit  nation,  three  foils. 


fubdance  itfelf;  and  if  we  had  a  dire  dfc  knowledge  of  all  the  eflential  properties  of  any  fubdance,  we  fhould 
have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  that  fubdance  ;  for  fu rely,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  the  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  effential  properties  of  a  thing  is  knowing^  much  of  its  very  fubllance.” 

'I hat  the  fubdance  of  body  confids  in  folidity  and  extenfion,  and  nothing  more;  and  that  thefe  depend  not 
upon  any  thing  elfe  as  a  fubjed  ;  cannot  be  true:  for  folidity ,  in  our  conception,  is  nothing  but  impenetrability  ; 
but  whoever  uies  the  word  impenetrability,  certainly  means  that  there  is  fomethmg  impenetrable.  That  there  is 
lome  real  thing  or  being  different  from  folidity  and  extenfion,  which  impreffes  us  with  the  notion  that  it  is* 
folid  and  extended,  is  felfi evident  to  all  mankind  ;  if  it  be  not  mutter,  thefe  conceptions  mud  be  communi¬ 
cated 


tion  of 
Bodies 
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Of  the  Jituutwn,  and  motion  or  nfl9  of  their  folid  parts.  Of 
Compofi-  tjiefe>  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  we  have  dear  and 
diking  notions.  We  know  that  they  are  in  the  body 
*  whether  we  perceive  them  or  not,  and  we  call  them 
primary  or  cjfntial  qualities .  2.  The  power  that  is 

in  any  body,  by  reafon  of  its  internal  texture  and 
infenfible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  upon  our  fenfes 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  producing  in  us  the  different  fen- 
fations  of  colours ,  founds ,  tafles,  or  fnclls ,  &c.  Thefe 
we  have  called  fecondary  qualities ,  but  they  are  often 
termed  fevftble  qualities.  3.  The  power  that  is  in  any 
body,  by  reafon  of  the  particular  conflitution  of  its 
primary  qualities,  to  make  fuch  a  change  in  the  bulhy 
figure  y  texture ,  and  motion  of  another  body ,  as  to  make  it 
operate  on  our  fenfes  differently  from  what  it  did  be¬ 
fore.  Thus,  the  fun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white, 
and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid.  'Thefe  are  univerfally 
called  powers  ;  but  we  have  no  fuch  notions  of  them 
as  we  have  of  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies.  We  know 
that  they  exift,  but  we  know  not  what  they  are.  It 
has  indeed  been  difeovered,  that  the  fenfation  of  fmell 
is  occafioned  by  the  effluvia  of  bodies f  ;  that  of  found 


Reid's 


jvtdU&tual by  their  vibration.  The  difpofition  of  bodies  to  re- 
Powers  of  fleet  a  particular  kind  of  light  occaflons  the  fenfation 
JMtaiiy  and  of  colour ;  and  the  operation  of  the  minute  parts  of 
Lockes  Ef-  Up0n  tlie  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate  is  the 

fay>  caufe  Gf  takes.  Very  curious  difeoveries  have  been 

made  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  its  manner  of  opera¬ 
ting,  and  an  ample  field  Hill  remains.  We  are  like- 
wife  intuitively  certain,  that  body  can  operate  upon 
bodv  only  by  irnpulfe  ;  but  how  certain  impulfes  up¬ 
on  certain  organs  fhould  produce  fenfations  in  us  to 
which  there  is  nothing  limilar  in  the  impelling  body, 
is  equally  unknown  to  the  clown  and  the  philofo- 
155  pher. 

The  doc-  Such  is  the  diftin&ion  which  in  modern  philofopliy 
trine  of  the  js  macfe  between  primary  and  fecondary  qualities  ;  but 
ancient  *t  js  a  diftinition  which  was  like  wife  well  known  to 
fpeSing1^6  that  fed  of  ancient  philofophers  who  were  denominated 
qualities,  atomijls .  At  the  head  of  thefe  were  Thales  and  Py¬ 
thagoras  (k)  ;  and  we  may  infer  from  Ariftotle,  that 
the  fed  comprehended  almoft  all  the  phyfiologifls  who 
*  Lib.de  taught  before  himfclf  and  Plato:  for  he  fays*,  ^onpilos 

Senfu  et  Sen*  KOlt  0l  ttKufIoi  tuv  tpvatoXoyuv  oltottutoctov  ti  yroiovaiy  oravla  yap 
fibilii  cap.  4.  aivMa  awla  xoioum ,  xai  fif  ccvayovai  rove  xuP0VS  : 

“  Democritus,  and  mojl  of  the  phyjiologifls ,  fall  into 
a  great  abfurdity  ;  for  they  make  all  fenfe  to  be  touch, 
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and  refolve  feufible  qualities  into  the  figures  of  infen* 
Able  atoms/*  And  he  adds,  that  “  the  former  phyfio- 
logifts  (without  exception  faid  not  well,  that  there  is 
no  black  and  while  without  the  fight,  nor  bitter  and 
fweet  without  the  take.”  He  elfewhcre  $  tells  u:, 
that  thofe  philofophers  explained  generation  and  alte¬ 
ration  without  forms  and  qualities,  by  figures  and  lo¬ 
cal  motion. A riuoy.pilog  xai  Al tt oiiurccvl i£  ra 
c rwv  aWoiamv  xai  tmv  yivicrtv  ex.  tovIzv  orometj  $iay.pi<rtt 
fxi*  y.a.i  (Tvfyy.ptirti  yivuriv  v.ai  (p%opai<  rcc^'i  Si  koii  aWotuoriv. 

“  Democritus  and  Leucippus  having  made  figures  (or 
varioufly  figured  atoms)  the  firlt  principles,  make  ge¬ 
neration  and  alteration  out  of  thefe  ;  namely,  genera¬ 
tion  together  with  corruption  from  the  concretion  and 
fecretion  of  them,  but  alteration  from  the  change  of 
their  order  and  pofition.”  By  the  atomic  phytiolo- 
gifts  the  name  of  quality  was  generally  applied  only  to 
thofe  things  which  we  have  called  fecondary  qualities . 
The  primary  being  confidered  as  tffenUal  to  matter ,  were 
feldom,  if  ever,  called  qualities  That  the  atoms, 
which  they  held  to  be  the  firft  principles  of  bodies, 

1  were  figured,  folid,  extended,  and  moveable,  is  appa¬ 
rent,  not  only  from  the  fhort  view  of  their  fyftem  which 
we  have  given  from  Cudworth,  but  likewife  from  the 
paffages  which  we  have  juft;  quoted  from  Ariftotle  : 
but  the  queftion  debated  between  them  and  their  anta- 
gonifts  was,  whether  thofe  atoms  had  fmell ,  tajle ,  and 
colour  ;  or,  as  it  was  commonly  exprefted,  whether  they 
had  qualities  P  Democritus,  Leucippus,  and  the  other 
atomifts,  we  fee,  maintained  that  they  had  not  ;  and 
the  following  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras, 
another  philofopher  of  that  fchool,  (hows,  that  on  this 
fubje£t  at  lead  the  ancient  advocates  for  the  atomic 
fyftem  reafoned  as  juftiy  as  any  of  the  moderns,  and 
much  more  juftiy.  than  the  Peripatetics  and  Platonifts 
by  whom  they  were  oppofed.  Plato  having  in  his 
Thecetetus  firft  faid  in  general  that  the  philosophy  of 
Protagoras  made  all  things  to  confift  of  a  commixture 
of  atoms  and  local  motion,  reprefents  his  do&rine 
concerning  colours  in  particular,  after  this  manner  : 
“  Firft,  as  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  fight,  you 
mull  conceive  what  is  called  a  white  or  black  colour, 
not  to  be  any  thing  abfolutely  exifting  either  without 
your  eyes  or  within  your  eyes ;  but  black  and  white, 
and  every  other  colour,  is  caufed  by  different  motions 
made  upon  the  eye,  from  objects  differently  modified 
fo  that  it  is  nothing  either  in  the  agent  or  patient  ab- 

ftqutely, 
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cated  to  us  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  real  opinion  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Carlifle.  But  this  differs  not  from  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  which  we  (hall  confider  by  and  by. 

(k)  This  is  denied  by  Bifhop  Warburton,  who  thinks  nothing  better  fettled  than  that  Democritus  and  Leu¬ 
cippus  were  the  authors  of  the  atomic  phyfiology.  We  highly  refpeH  the  learning  and  ingenuity  difplayed 
in  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  ;  but  on  this  point  we  are  convinced  that  its  author  is  miftaken.  Strabo 
exprefsly  affirms,  that  Mochus  the  Phenician  was  the  author  of  the  atomic  phyfiology  ;  and  Cudworth  has 
proved,  by  arguments  which  to  us  are  perfe&ly  fiitisfa&ory,  that  Thales  and  Pythagoras  were  both  atomifts, 
and  that  they  derived  the  do&rine  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt.  They  did  not,  indeed,  fpeculate^  in  phyfics, 
but  delivered  their  do&rincs  as  they  had  received  them  from  tradition,  and  they  referred  all  motion  to  mind 
'as  its  caufe.  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  yve  believe,  were  the  firft  fpeculative  atomifts:  but  though  they 
refined  upon,  and  perhaps  improved,  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  phyfiology  of  their  makers,  they  un¬ 
happily  dropt  the  better  part  of  it  ;  and,  banifhing  mind  from  their  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  they  became  ma- 
terialifts  and  atheifts.  With  the  fober  and  pious  part  of  philofophers  this  brought  the  atomic  theory  into 
difrepute  j  and  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  who  were  theifts,  when  they  oppofed  that  theory, .  always  pointed  their 
arguments  againft  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  which  is  probably  what  led  the  learned  bifhop  to  confider  thefe 
atheifts  as  the  authors  of  the  atomic  phyfiology. 
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but  fomething  which  arifes  from  between 
them  both  (l).”  From  this  p adage  it  is  plain  that 
Protagoras  thought  of  colours  exactly  as  Mr  Locke 
,  thought,  that  they  are  not  real  qualities  exitling  in  bo¬ 
dies,  hut  merely  fen  fat  ions  excited  in  our  minds  ;  and 
indeed  he  is  prefently  after  reprefented  as  having  call- 
ed  them  Ttva '■  iv  "y-lv  certain  fancies  ox  appearances 

hi  us .  But  there  is  in  the  Thecetetus  another  paflage, 
in  which  a  fuller  account  is  given  of  the  atomic  phi- 
lofophy,  to  this  purpofe  :  “  The  principle  upon  which 
all  thefe  things  depend  is  this,  I  hat  the  whole  uni- 
verle  (m)  is  motion  of  atoms  and  nothing  elfe  ;  which 
motion  is  conlidered  two  ways,  and  is  accordingly 
called  by  two  names,  aBion  and  pqjfion.^  From  the  mu¬ 
tual  congrefs,  and,  as  it  were,  attrition  of  thefe  to¬ 
gether,  are  begotten  innumerable  offsprings,  which, 
though  infinite  in  number,  yet  may  be  reduced  to  two 
general  heads,  fenfibles  and  fenfations ,  which  are  both 
generated  at  the  fame  time.  I  he  fenfations  ar q  feeing, 
hearing ,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  correfponding  fenfibles 
are  colours,  founds ,  &c.  Wherefore,  when  the  eye  and 
its  proper  object  meet  together,  both  the  a^'JW/ov  and 
the  >  the  fenfible  idea  of  white  and  black,  and 

the  fenfation  of  feeing,  are  generated  together,  neither 
of  which  would  have  been  produced  if  thofe  two  had 
not  met.  The  like  is  to  be  conceived  of  all  other Jen- 
fibles ,  as  hot  and  cold,  &c.  None  of  thefe  are  abfo* 
lute  things  in  themfelves,  or  real  qualities  in  external 
objects  ;  but  they  are  begotten  from  the  mutual  con¬ 
grefs  of  agent  and  patient,  and  that  by  motion.  So 
that  neither  the  agent  has  any  fuch  thing  in  it  before 
its  congrefs  with  the  patient,  nor  the  patient  before 
its  congrefs  with  the  agent.  But  the  agent  and  pa¬ 
tient  meeting  together,  and  begetting  fenfation  and 
fenfibles ,  both  the  objed  and  the  fentient  are  forthwith 
made  to  be  fo  and  fo  qualified ;  as  when  honey  is 
tailed,  the  fenfation  of  tailing,  and  the  quality  of 
fweetnefs,  are  begotten  together,  though  the  fenfation 
be  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  taller,  and  the  quality  of 
fweetnefs  to  the  honey.”  The  conclufion  of  all  which 
is  fummed  up  thus,  «v  *ulo  «*x«  t».  «»*• 

ytyv-arbaii  Not  one  of  thefe  fenfible  things  is  anything 
abfolutely  in  the  objed  without,  but  they  are  all  ge¬ 
nerated  or  made  relative  to  the  fentient  (n).” 

The  language  of  ancient  philofophy  was  defedive 
in  precifion  ;  terms  were  ufed  vaguely  and  improperly, 
fo  that  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  often  to  be 
colleded  only  from  the  context.  When  Protagoras 
is  here  made  to  fay,  that  when  the  agent  and  patient 
meet  together,  both  the  objed  and  the  fentient  are 
forthwith  made  to  be  fo  and  fo  qualified;  as  when  ho¬ 
ney  is  tailed,  the  fenfation  of  tailing. and  the  quality 
of  fweetnefs  are  begotten  together  ;  it  could  not  be 
his  meaning,  that  any  real  change  is  made  upon  the 
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external  objed  merely  by  our  tailing  it,  but  only  Of  the 
that  the  adual  fenfation  and  the  fenfible  idea  oi  fweet- 
nefs  are  produced  at  once  ;  juft  as  he  had  faid  before,  ,, ,  j 

that  the  ienfible  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  the  fen¬ 
fation  of  feeing,  are  generated  together.  If  his  words 
be  thus  interpreted,  they  exprefs  a  noble  truth  ;  and 
the  whole  paffage  Ihows,  that  the  ancient  Atomic 
theory  differed  not  from  the  theory  of  Les  Cartes, 

Newton,  and  Locke,  being  the  moll  rational  as  well 
as  the  earliell  fyllem  of  phyfics  with  which  we  have 
any  acquaintance.  By  divelting  body  of  ejfential forms 
dillind  from  matter  and  motion,  and  by  giving  to  the 
firll  matter  extenfion  and  folidity,  it  renders  the  cor¬ 
poreal  world  intelligible  ;  and  accounts  for  thofe.  ap¬ 
pearances  which  are  called  fecondary  qualities,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  fatisfactory  Ariilotie  indeed  op- 
pofedthe  Atomic  philofophy,  and  had  influence  enough 
to  bring  it  into  diirepute  for  many  ages  ;  but  when, 
he  infilled  that  the  two  coaftituent  principles  of  body 
are  matter  and  form,  both  independent  of  all  fentient 
beings,  and  which  may  be  conceived  as  exilling  di- 
flinct  from  each  other,  he  fubflituted  for  a  funplc' 
and  fuhlime  theory  an  abfurd  ’  and  incomprelienfible 
fiction. 

Chap.II.  Of  the  Essences  of  Bodies. 

156 

Having  treated  of  the  fubllanee,  qualities,  and  The  HFen- 
powers  of  body,  we  may  feem  to  have  exhauiled  this  ces bodies 
part  of  our  fubje  :t  ;  but  there  is  Hill  more  to  be  done.  re  11 
Metaphyfieians,  ancient  and  modern,  have  introduced 
another  term  into  the  fcience,  to  denote  that  which 
dillinguilhes  one  fpecies  or  fort  of  bodies  from  all 
other  fpecies  or  forts  ;  and  this  term  we  fhall  .briefly 
explain.  Gold  is  apparently  different  from  lead,  and 
from  every  other  fpecies  of  metal  ;  a  horfe  is  appa¬ 
rently  different  from  an  ox,  and  from  every  other 
fpecies  of  animals  ;  and  all  animals  apparently  dif¬ 
fer  from  all  vegetables,  as  vegetables  differ  from  me¬ 
tals.  ,  x57 

It  is  only  with  the  bodies ,  not  the  minds  of  animals,  ^ccon chng^ 

that  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  ;  and  we  have  feenp”tet?cCami 
that  all  bodies  are  compofed  of  the  fame  matter.—  piatonilbs. 
What  then  is  it  that  makes  different  bodies  exhibit  from  effen- 
to  us  fuch  different  appearances;  or,  in  other  words,  tial  forms;, 
how  come  they  to  be  poffeffed  of  fuch  different  qua¬ 
lities  and  powers  ?  It  is  (fay  the  followers  of  Plato 
and  Ariilotie)  from  their  having  different  ejfential 
forms ,  by  which  every  natural  fubftance  is  eflentially 
characlerifed  ;  for  of  every  animal,  vegetable,  or  me¬ 
tal,  &c  there  is  a  form  conceived,  as  exifling  before 
the  individuals  in  which  it  is  incorporated,  from  which 
refult  all  the  properties  of  that  animal,  vegetable,  or 
metal,  fuch  as  figure ,  fize,  colour ,  and  the  other  quali- 


T01vUV  ou1a(rt  x erf ot  roc  suuocloc  Wov,.*  h  xctxu;  ypo.ucc  Mvkov  pn  tivcci  ovlo  fhpov  rt  &  rav  <r*v  pit  £v  roi; 

(M)  Protagoras  was  a  follower  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  in  every  thing,  and  of  courte  an  ‘•the  . 
This,  however,  does  not  hinder  him  from  having  been  a  corred  phyfiologift  with  refped  to  the  compo  1  ion 
of  body  ;  and  as  fuch  only  is  he  quoted  by  us.  It  is,  indeed,  melancholy  to  think,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  fed  of  ancient  philofophers  in  which  there  were  not  many  atheifts. 

(n)  A  a  »«»  In  »  Si  as  ■>£**•<  ’"’c.T  nZtltid  j  fee  alfo  Cud-North's  Intel, 

7r>e*>9f<  jUtv  eempov  ixocTigov,  Juvctyuv  Si  ro  f*uv  sroitiv  txpv*  T0 

Uttual  Syfcm,  Book  I.  chap,  i. 
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Effifnc^of  {ir5  FcvccPtible  hY  fenfes :  but  this  internal  and 
.Bodies.  eJfcntial fonn  itfelf,  from  which  all  other  forms  refult, 
i**, — v —  is  n°t  perceptible  by  our  fenfes,  nor  even  by  our  un- 
derftanding  dire&ly  and  immediately,  nor  otherwife 
than  by  the  analogy  formerly  mentioned.  Thefe  ef- 
fential  forms,  we  are  told,  mean  fomething,  which, 
though  different  from  matter,  can  yet  never  fubfift 
without  it  ;  fomething  which,  united  with  it,  helps 
to  produce  every  compofite  being,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
other  words,  every  natural  fubltance  in  the  viftbie 

158  world.' 

But  thefe  .  This  aflertion  Mr  Harris  fubmits  with  deference  to 
"no  exift- VC  contcmPorai ies 5  he  caufe  (fays  he)  “I  fpeak  perhaps 

<mce.  "  as  fhocking  to  fome  philofophers  as  thofe 

were  to  fEneas  which  he  met  in  his  way  to  hell — 
TV rihdes yifu  forma .”  The  elegant  author's  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  frighten  hi?  contemporaries,  was  a  proof  of  his 
amiable  and  benevolent  difpofition  ;  but  he  needed  not 
to  have  fuffered  from  any  fuch  apprehenfion.  Thofe 
fpedftrcs,  apparently  fo  dreadful,  had  long  before  been  laid 
to  reft  by  the  incomparable  Cudworth,  who  has  demou¬ 
nted,  that  ejfential  forms  different  from  matter  and  mo¬ 
tion,  as  they  have  no  real  exiftence,  had  no  place  in  the 
moft  ancient  philofophy ;  and  that  the  different  appear¬ 
ances  or  fenfible  qualities  which  different  bodies  ex¬ 
hibit,  are  the  refult  of  the  different  contexture  of 
their  infenfible  parts.  Thus,  gold  and  lead  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  fame  primary  matter,  but  the  atoms  or  mi¬ 
nute  parts  of  that  matter  are  in  the  one  fubftance  dif¬ 
ferently  combined  from  what  they  are  in  the  other  ; 
and  this  different  combination  is  the  foie  caufe  that 
gold  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  lead,  more  dudile, 
and  of  a  different  colour,  &c.  For  the  very  fame 
reafon,  iron  is  harder  than  either  gold  or  lead,  fpeci¬ 
fically  lighter,  and  poffeffed  of  many  other  fenfible 
qualities  which  are  not  found  in  either  of  thefe  fub- 
flances.  One  vegetable  differs  from  another  exter¬ 
nally  in  fize,  colour,  tafte,  fmell,  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  proportion  of  parts,  &c.  but  all  vegetables  are 
compofed  of  the  fame  matter ;  and  the  external  dif¬ 
ference  which  prevails  among  them  is  the  refult  of  a 
different  ftrudure  and  motion  of  their  infenfible  parts. 
The  fame  is  to  be  fliid.of  the  differences  which  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  bodies  of  animals  ;  they  all  refult  from 
internal  organization  and  motion,  and  from  nothing 
elfe,  whatever  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  that  mo- 

159  tion;  . 

The  real  ef-  This  particular  internal  texture  and  motion  of  in- 
fence*  of  bo- fenfible  parts,  is  that  which  makes  one  fort  of  bodies 

known  to  ^cr  externa%  ^rom  everT  other  fort  of  bodies  ;  and 
'  °  it  is  by  modern  metaphyficians  called  the  real  ejfertce 

of  bodies.  Thus,  that  internal  texture  of  minute 
parts,  which  makes  gold  of  a  bright  yellow,  extreme¬ 
ly  dudile,  fpecifically  heavier  than  all  other  metals, 
and  foluble  in  aqua  regia ,  is  the  real  e (fence  of  gold  ; 
but  what  that  effence  is  in  itfelf  no  man  can  tell,  as 
we  perceive  only  the  qualities  which  lefult  from  it. 
We  are,  however,  certain,  that  it  is  different  from  the 
real  effences  of  lead  and  iron,  hecaufe  it  produces 
different  effeds  from  thofe  which  are  produced  by 
thefe  eiTences  ;  and  different  effeds  are  never  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fame  cireumflances  by  the  fame  caufe. 

We  have  called  the  internal  texture  and  motion  of 
the  infenfible  parts  of  bodies  their  real  effences ,  to  di- 
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ftinguifh  them  from  other  effences  which  are  only  nomU  Of  the 
nal,  and  with  which  we  are  perfectly  acquainted,  be-Ex  ftence°f 

caufe  they  are  the  fabrication  of  our  own  minds. _  Matter.^ 

Thus,  a  beautiful  bright  yellow,  a  certain  fpecific  gra- 

vity,  extreme  dudility,  and  folubiiity  in  aqua  regia,  Nominal  ef. 

are  the  qualities  by  which  we  diftinguifh  gold  from  fences, what 

all  other  metals.  Of  thefe  qualities  we  frame  a  fort  tJl£^,are* 

of  general  conception,  which  we  call  the  effence  of 

gold  ;  and  every  fubftance  in  which  we  find  this  ef- 

fence,  we  clafs  under  the  fpecific  name  gold.  For 

though  it  is  obvious  that  our  conceptions  cannot  be 

the  real  effences  of  things  external,  yet  are  they  fufii- 

cient  guides  to  thefe  effences,  as  we  know  that  bodies 

which,  being  all  formed  of  the  fame  matter,  have  the 

very  fame  fenfible  qualities,  muft  like  wife  have  the 

fame  internal  organization  or  texture  of  parts,  be- 

caufe  it  is  only  in  that  organization  or  texture  that 

one  body  can  difFer  from  another. — And  fo  much  for 

bodily  fubftance,  qualities,  and  effences. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Existence  c/  Matter. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  corporeal  Berkeieyat] 
fubftances  confift  of  minute  atoms,  folid  and  extended;  tempts  to 
and  that  the  fenfible  qualities  of  every  body  refult  ^emon" 
front  the  combination  and  motion  of  the  atoms 
which  that  body  is  compofed.  The  celebrated  Ber-  no  edfl- 
keley,  Bifhop  of  Cloyne,  however,  attempted  to  de-ence. 
monflrate  that  thefe  atoms  have  no  real  exiftence  ; 
and  that  the  very  fuppofition  of  a  folid,  extend¬ 
ed,  and  inert  fubftance,  being  the  archetype  of  our 
ideas,  involves  in  it  an  abfurdity  and  contradiction. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  all  our  knowledge  of 
matter  is  derived  through  the  fenfes,  either  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  very  act  of  fenfation,  or  mediately  by  an 
affociation  which  is  refolvable  into  a  procefs  of  rea- 
foning.  According  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
ftated,  and  laboured  to  eltablifh,  matter  itfelf  is  no 
immediate  objeft  of  the  fenfes  ;  and  as  thefe  are  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Bifhop  ere&ed  his  demon- 
ftration,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  confider  his 
theory,  becaufe  it  has  been  reprefented  as  in  the 
higheft  degree  pernicious,  and  as  leading  to  univerfal 
fcepticifrn. 

The  author  of  the  EJfay  on  the  Nature  and  Immu- The1  view 
lability  of  Truth,  represents  Berkeley  as  teaching  us,  of  his  theo- 

that  external  objects  (that  is,  the  things  which  we  *7  given  hy 
take  for  external  objects)  are  nothing  but  ideas  in allta£iw 
our  minds  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  in  every  re-™* 
fpect  different  from  what  they  appear  to  be  ;  that  mat¬ 
ter  cxifts  not  but  in  our  minds  ;  and  that  independent 
on  us  and  our  faculties,  the  earth,  the  fun,  and  the 
Harry  heavens,  have  no  exiftence  at  all  ;  that  a  light¬ 
ed  candle  hath  not  one  of  thofe  qualities  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  ;  that  it  is  not  white,  nor  luminous,  nor 
round,  nor  divifible,  nor  extended  ;  but  that,  for  any 
thing  we  know,  or  can  ever  know  to  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  king  of  Pruflia,  a 
mad  dog,  the  iflund  of  Madagascar,  Saturn’s  ring, 
one  of  the  Pleiades,  or  nothing  at  all.”  With  refpect 
to  the  confequences  of  this  theory,  he  affirms,  that  “  it 
is  fubverfive  of  man’s  moft  important  interefls,  as  a  mo¬ 
ral,  intelligent,  and  percipient  being;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  a  fo,  that  if  it  were  univeifally  and  ferioufly  ad  jpt- 
3  ed, 
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Of  the  ed,  the  diffolution  of  fociety,  and  the  deftrudlion  of 
JExiftenccof^jj^jnj  would  necefTarilv  enfue  within  the  compafs 
of  a  month.” 

The  diffolution  of  fociety  nnd  the  deftrudlion  of 
mankind  are  indeed  difmal  confequences — enough  to 
make  a  man  fhudder  in  his  clofet.  But  do  they  really 
flow  from  Berkeley’s  fyilera  ?  They  certainly  do,  if  it  be 
the  aim  of  that  fyftcm  to  prove  that  a  candle  has  not 
any  one  quality  which  it  appears  to  have,  and  that  it 
may  be  a  mad  dog ;  for  fhould  all  phiiofophers,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  become  converts  to  the  theory 
of  Berkeley,  as  we  know  that  the  blfhops  Sherlock, 
Smalridge,  and  others,  a&ual’y  did,  the  diflolution 
of  fociety  and  the  deftrudtion  of  mankind  would  in¬ 
deed  be  inevitable.  '  The  fcribbling  race,  by  ufing 
mad  dogs  for  candles,  would  all  become  infected  with 
the  hydrophobia  ;  and  having  their  natural  irritability 
augmented  by  the  canine  rabies,  they  would  bite  and 
tear  till  not  a  human  being  were  left  alive. 

A  view  of  But  to  drop  this  ludi-Tous  ftyle,  fo  unfnitable  to 
his  them  y  philofophical  ihveftigation  and  calm  inquiry,  we  beg 
*tave  t0  a^rm>  t^at  ^  theory  of  Berkeley- is  here 
1  1  '  totally  and  grofsly  mifreprefented,  and  that  not  one 

of  thofe  dangerous  confequences  which  flow  from  that 
mifieprefentation  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  anything 
taught  in  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  and  the 
Dialogues  on  the  Exiftence  of  Matter.  So  far  is  Berke¬ 
ley  from  teaching  that  external  things  are  nothing  but 
ideas  in  our  minds,  and  that  they  are  in  every  refpect 
different  from  what  they  appear  to  be,  that  be  teaches 
the  very  reverie  of  this  in  the  plainefl  language  pof- 
ilble.  “  I  am  of  a  vulgar  call  (fays  he),  Ample  enough 
to  believe -my  fenfes,  and  leave  things  as  1  find  them. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  real  things  are  thofe  very 
things  I  fee  and  feel  and  perceive  by  my  fenfes.  That 
a  tiling  flionid  really  be  perceived  by  my  fenfes,  and 
at  the  fame  time  not  really  exifl,  is  to  me  a  plain  con¬ 
tradiction.  When  I  deny  fenfible  things  an  exigence 
out  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mind  in  particu¬ 
lar,  but  all  minds.  Now  it  is  plain  they  have  an  ex¬ 
igence  exterior  to  my  mind,  fince  I  find  them  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is  therefore 
feme  other  mind  wherein  they  exifl:  during  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  times  of  my  perceiving  them  ;  as 
likewife  they  did  before  my  birth,  and  would  do  after 
my  annihilation.  And  as  the  fame  is  true  with  regard 
to  all  other  finite  created  fpirits,  it  neceffarily  follows 
there  is  an  omnipotent  eternal  mind ,  which  knows  and 
comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits  them  to  our 
view  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  according  to  fuch  rules, 
as  he  himfclf  hath  ordained,  and  are  by  us  termed  the 
laws  of  nature.” 

So  far  is  Berkeley  from  teaching  that,  independent 
on  us  and  our  faculties,  the  earth,  the  fun,  and  the 
Harry  heavens,  have  no  exiftence  at  all,  and  that  a 
lighted  candle  has  not  one  of  thofe  qualities  which  it 
appears  to  have,  that  he  over  and  over  affirms  the  di¬ 
rect'  contrary  ;  that  the  univerfe  has  a  real  cxillence 
in  the  mind  of  that  infinite  God  in  whom,  according 
to  the  feriptures,  we. all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  ;  that  a  lighted  candle  has  not  only  all  thofe  qua¬ 
lities  which  it  appears  to  have,  but  that,  with  refpedl 
to  us,  it  has  nothing  elfe  ;  that  fo  far  from  being  con¬ 
tinually  deceived  by  our  fenfes,  we  are  never  deceived 
by  them  ;  and  that  all  our  miflakes  concerning  mat- 
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ter  are  the  refult  of  falfe  inferences  from  true  fenfa- 
tions. 

The  Biffiop  makes  the  fame  diftindlion  that  we  have 
tnade  between  ideas  and  notions  ;  retraining  the  ufe 
of  the  former  term  to  denote  the  reli&s  of  fenfation, 
and  employing  the  latter  to  denote  our  knowledge  or 
conception  of  fpirits  and  all  fuch  objedb  as  are  not 
perceived  by  fenfe.  He  likewife  affirms,  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  an  external  inert  fub fiance  ;  becaufe 
an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  idea,  or  the 
fenfation  of  which  it  is  a  relict :  nnd  as  all  mankind 
admit  that  ideas  and  fenfations  can  have  no  exiftence 
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but  in  the  mind  of  a  percipient  being,  he  therefore 
infers  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  exifting 
unptreeived,  and  by  conftquence  can  have  no  idea  of 
matter  in  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  that  word.  So¬ 
lidity,  extenliori,  divisibility,  motion,  figure,  colour, 
tafte,  aqd  all  thofe  things  which  arc  ufually  called 
qualities  primary  and  fecondary,  being  according  to 
him  mere  ideas,  can  have  no  exiftence  but  in  a  mind 
perceiving  them  ;  but  fa  far  is  he  from  fuppofing  their 
exiftence  to  depend  upon  the  perception  of  our  minds, 
that  he  fays  exprefsly,  “  When  in  broad  day-light  I 
open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choofe  whe¬ 
ther  I  ffiall  fee  or  no,  cr  to  determine  what  particular 
objects  ffiall  prefent  themfelves  to  my  view  ;  and  fo 
likewife  as  to  the  hearing  and  other  fenfes,  the  ideas 
imprinted  on  them  are  not  creatures  of  my  will.  There 
is  therefore  feme  other  will  or  fpirlt  that  ^produces 
them.  The  queftion  between  the  materiaiifts  and  me 
is  not,  Whether  things  have  a  real  exiftence  out  of 
the  mind  of  this  or  that  perfon  ?  but,  Whether  they 
have  an  abfolute  exiftence,  diftindl  from  being  percei¬ 
ved  by  God ,  and  exterior  to  all  minds  P  I  affert,  as  well 
as  they,  that  fince  we  are  affedted  from  without,  we 
muft  allow  powers  to  be  without  in  a  being  diftindl 
from  ourfelves.  So  far  we  are  agreed.  But  then  we 
differ  as  to  the  kind  of  this  powerful  being.  I  will 
have  it  to  be  fpirit  ;  they  matter,  or  I  know  not 
what  third  nature.  Thus  I  prove  it  to  be  fpirit : 

From  the  effects  I  fee  produced,  I  conclude  there  are 
adlions ;  and  becaufe  adlions,  volitions  (for  I  have  no 
notion  of  any  a&ion  diftindt  from  volition)  ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  there  are  volitions,  there  muft  be  a  will.  Again,  - 
the  things  I  perceive  muft-have  an  exiftence,  they  or 
their  archetypes,  out  of  my  mind  :  but  being  ideas,  nei¬ 
ther  they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exifl  otherwife  than 
in  an  underftanding  :  there  is  therefore  an  underftand- 
ing.  But  will  and  uiiderftanding  conflitute  in  the 
ilridlcfl  fenfe  a  mind  or  fpirit.  The  powerful  eaufe, 
therefore,  of  my  ideas  is,  in  ftridl  propriety  of  fpeech, 
a  fpirit.” 

This  is  a  faithful  abftradl  of  Berkeley’s  theory  given  Th&Vrhero 
m  his  own  words.  Matter,  according  to  him,  can- ry,how ever 
not  be  the  pattern  or  archetype  of  ideas,  becaufe  an  imProbabley 
idea  can  referable  nothing  but  another  idea,  or  the 
fenfation  of  which  it  is  a  relidl.  Matter,  he  thinks,  and* 
cannot  be  the  catife  of  ideas  ;  for  every  eaufe  muft  be 
adtive,  and  matter  is  defined  to  be  inert  and  incapable 
of  adlion.  He  therefore  infers,  that  all  our  fenfations 
of  what  we  call  the  qualities  of  body  are  the  effedh  of 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity  upon  our  minds  5 
and  that  corporeal  fubftance  has  no  exiftence,  or  at 
leafl  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  exiftence.  That 
fuch  may  pojjilly  be  the  origin  of  our  fenfations,  n© 
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man  will  deny  who  refle&s  upon  the  infinite  power  and 
wifdom  of  the  Agent  from  whom  they  are  faid  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Dr  Reid  himfelf,  the  ableft  of  all  Dr  Berke¬ 
ley’s  opponents,  frankly  acknowledges  that  no  man 
“  can  {how,  by  any  good  argument,  that  all  our  fen- 
fations  might  not  have  been  as  they  are,  though  no 
body  or  quality  of  body  had  ever  exifted.” 

In  its  confequences  we  do  not  perceive  that 
theory  can  be  hurtful  either  to  religion,  to  virtue, 
or  to  the  bufinefs  of  common  life  ;  for  it  only  ex- 
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plodes  the  notion  of  a  fubflratum,  which,  though 
it  may  have  a  real  existence,  was  never  thought  of  by 
the  generality  of  mankind  in  any  nation  under  hea¬ 
ven.  Dr  Beattie  indeed  affirms,  that  in  “lefs  than  a 
month  after  the  nonexiftence  of  matter  fhould  be  uni- 
verfally  admitted,  he  is  certain  there  could  not,  with¬ 
out  a  miracle,  be  one  human  creature  alive  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.”  But  this  aftertion  muft  be  the 
confequenee  of  his  miftaking  Berkeley’s  nonexiftence 
of  matter  for  the  nonexiftence  of  fenfible  obje&s,  the 
reality  and  exiftence  of  which  the  Bifhop  never  denied. 
On  the  contrary,  he  exprefsly  fays,  “  We  are  fure 
that  we  really  fee,  hear,  feel  ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are 
affe&ed  with  fenfible  impreflions ;  and  how  are  we 
concerned  any  farther  ?  I  fee  this  cherry,  I  feel  it,  I 
iajle  it  ;  and  i  am  fure  nothing  cannot  be  feen,  or  felt, 
or  tafted  :  it  is  therefore  real.  Take  away  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  foftnefs,  moifture,  rednefs,  tartnefs,  and  you 
take  away  the  cherry.”  All  this  is  equally  true  and 
equally  conceivable,  whether  the  combined  fenfations 
which  indicate  to  us  the  exiftence  of  the  cherry  be 
the  effect  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God  or  of  the 
impulfe  of  matter  upon  our  minds;  and  to  the  lives 
of  men  there  is  no  greater  danger  in  adopting  the  for¬ 
mer  than  the  latter  opinion. 

But  it  has  been  faid,  that  Berkeley’s  do&rine  necef- 
farily  leads  to  fcepticifm  in  religion,  as  the  fame  kind  of 
reafoning  which  he  employs  to  prove  the  non  exiftence 
of  matter,  operates  equally  again  ftthe  exiftence- of  mind, 
and  confequently  againil  the  poffibility  of  a  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments.  “  The  rational  iftue  of 
this  fyftem  (we  are  told)  is  fcepticifm  with  regard  to 
every  thing  excepting  the  exiftence  of  our  ideas  and 
their  neceflary  relations.  For  ideas  being  the  only 
obje&s  of  thought,  and  having  no  exiftence  but  when 
we  are  confeious  of  them,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that 
there  is  no  object  of  our  thought  which  can  have  a 
continued  and  permanent  exiftence.  Body  and  fpi- 
rit,  caufe  and  effe&,  time  and  fpace,  to  which  we  were 
wont  to  aferibe  an  exiftence  independent  of  our 
thought,  all  aie  turned  out  of  exiftence  by  this  fhort 
dilemma  :  Either  thofe  things  are  ideas  of  fenfation 
or  refle&ion,  or  they  are  not:  If  they  are  ideas  of 
fenfation  or  refle&ion,  they  can  have  no  exiftence, 
but  when  we  are  confeious  of  them  :  If  they  are  rot 
ideas  of  fenfation  or  refle&ion,  they  are  words  without 
any  meaning.” 

This  fophifm  was  advanced  as  a  confequenee  Irom 
Berkeley’s  principles  by  Mr  Hume  j  and  upon  thefe 
principles  it  has  been  deemed  unanfvverable  by  fubfe- 
quent  philofophers  of  great  merit.  But  is  it  really 
a  part  of  Berkeley’s  fyftem,  or  can  it  be  fairly  infer¬ 
red  from  the  principles  on  which  that  fyftem  is  built  ? 
Thefe  queftions  it  is  fit  that  Berkeley  fhould  anfwer 
for  himfelf:  and  we  fliall  venture  to  after t,  that  his 
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anfwer  will  be  perfe&ly  fatisfa&ory  to  every  reader 
who  attends  to  the  diftin&ion,  which,  after  the  Bi- E  Matter 
fliop,  we  have  ftated  between  ideas  and  notions.  ,,_v 

Though  we  believe  this  dangerous  inference  from  167 
Berkeley’s  principles  is  commonly  attributed  to  Hume  ’^hat  au- 
asits  author,  it  did  not  efcape  the  fagacity  of  the  Bi- 
fhop  himfelf.  In  the  third  dialogue,  Hylas ,  who  pleads 
for  the  exiftence  of  matter,  thus  obje&s  to  the  reafon¬ 
ing  of  his  antagonift.  “  Notwithftanding  all  you  have 
faid,  to  me  it  feems,  that  according  to  your  own  way 
of  thinking,  and  in  confequenee  of  your  own  principles, 
it  fhould  follow,  that  you  are  only  a  fyftem  of  float¬ 
ing  ideas,  without  any  fubftance  to  fupport  them. 

Words  are  not  to  be  ufed  without  a  meaning.  And  as 
there  is  no  more  meaning  in  fpiritual  fubftance  than 
in  material  fubftance,  the  one  is  to  be  exploded  as  well 
as  the  other.”  itfg 

To  this  Philonous  anfwers  :  u  How  often  muft  I  re- Obviated 
peat,  that  I  knolfcor  am  confeious  of  my  own  being  ;kut 
and  that  I  my  felt  am  not  my  ideas,  but  fomewhat 
elfe  ;  a  thinking  a&ive  principle,  that  perceives,  knows, 
wills,  and  operates  about  ideas  ?  I  know  that  I,  one 
and  the  fame  felf,  perceive  both  colours  and  founds  ; 
that  a  colour  cannot  perceive  a  found,  nor  a  found 
a  colour  ;  that  i  am  therefore  one  independent  prin¬ 
ciple,  diftin&  from  colour  and  found  ;  and,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  from  all  other  fenfible  things  and  inert 
ideas.  But  I  am  notin  like  manner  confeious  either  of 
the  exiftence  or  effence  of  matter  Farther,  I  know 
what  I  mean,  when  I  affirm  that  there  is  a  fpiritual 
fubftance  or  fupport  of  ideas  ;  L  e .  that  a  fpirit  knows 
and  perceives  ideas.  But  1  do  not  know  what  is 
meant,  when  it  is  faid  that  an  unperceiving  fubftance 
hath  inherent  in  it,  and  fupports,  either  ideas  or  the 
archetypes  of  ideas.  In  the  very  notion  or  definition 
of  material  fubftance  there  is  included  a  manifeft  re¬ 
pugnance  and  inconfiftency.  But  this  cannot  be  faid 
of’  the  notion  of  fpirit.  That  ideas  fhould  exift  in 
what  doth  not  perceive,  or  be’  produced  by  what  doth 
not  act,  is  repugnant.  But  it  is  no  repugnancy  to 
fay,  that  a  perceiving  thing  fhould  be  the  fubje&  of 
ideas,  or  an  a&ive  being  the  caufe  of  them.  That 
I,  who  am  a  fpirit  or  thinking  fubftance,  exift,  I 
know  as  certainly  as  I  know  that  my  ideas  exift.  I 
know  likewife  what  I  mean  by  the  terms  I  and 
my  felf  1  and  1  know  this  immediately  or  intuitively  ; 
though  I  do  not  perceive  it  as  I  perceive  a  triangle, 
a  colour,  or  a  found.  Ideas  are  things  inactive  and 
perceived  ;  and  fpirits  a  fort  of  beings  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  them,  by  which  they  are  perceived.  1  do 
not,  therefore,  fay,  that  my  foul  is  an  idea,  or  like 
an  idea  However,  taking  the  word  idea  in  a  large 
fenfe,  my  foul  may  be  faid  to  furnifh  me  with  an  idea. 


that  is,  an  image  or  .ikenefs  of  God,  though  indeed 
extremely  inadequate.  For  all  the  notion  I  have  of 
God  is  obtained  by  refle&ing  on  my  own  foul, 
heightening  its  powers,  and  removing  its  imperfec¬ 
tions.  I  have,  therefore,  though  not  an  inactive  idea, 
yet  in  myfelf  fome  fort  of  an  a  live  thinking  image 
of  the  Deity.  And  though  I  perceive  him  not  by 
fenfe,  yet  I  have  a  notion  of  him,  or  know  him,  by 
refle&ion  and  reafoning.  My  own  mind  and  my  own 
ideas  I  have  ail  immediate  knowledge  of ;  and  by  the 
help  of  thefe  do  immediately  apprehend  the  pijjibUity 
of  the  exiftence  of  other  fpirits  and  ideas.  Farther, 
4  from 
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Of  the  from  my  being,  and  from  the  dependency  I  find  in 
Exigence  niyfelf  and  my  ideas,  I  do  by  an  aft  of  reafon  necejfa - 
?  1  *tUr'  rily  infer  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  and  of  all  created 
things  in  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  granted  that  we 
have  neither  an  immediate  evidence,  nor  a  demonftra- 
tive  knowledge,  of  the  exiftence  of  other  finite  /pints  ; 
but  it  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  fucli  fpirits  are 
on  a  footing  with  material  fubftances  :  if,  to  fuppofe 
the  one  be  ineonfiftent,  and  if  it  be  not  ineonfiftent  to 
fuppofe  the  other ;  if  the  one  can  be  inferred  by  no 
argument,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  the  other ;  if 
we  fee  fign?  and  effefts  indicating  diftinft  finite  a- 
gents  like  ourfelves,  and  fee  no  fign  or  fymptom  what¬ 
ever  that  leads  to  a  rational  belief  of  matter.  I  fay, 
laftly,  that  I  have  a  notion  o f  fpirit,  though  I  have 
not,  fhri ftly  fpeaking,  an  idea  of  it.  I  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  it  as  an  idea,  or'by  means  of  an  idea  ;  but  know 
it  by  refleftion.  Whereas,  I  neither  perceive  matter 
objeftively  as  I  do  an  idea,  nor  know  it  as  I  do  myfelf 
by  a  reflex  aft  ;  neither  do  I  mediately  apprehend 
it  by  fimilitude  of  the  one  or  the  other,  nor  yet 
colleft  it  by  reafoning  from  that  which  I  know 
immediately.  All  which  makes  the  cafe  of  mat¬ 
ter  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Deity  and  all 
fpirits.” 

>J ot  fatis  Thus  far  tve  think  Berkeley’s  theory  tenible,  and 

fied  with  confequences  harmlefs.  That  by  the  immediate 
this,  he  en-  agency  of  the  Deity  all  our  fenfations  might  be  what 
deavours  t »  they  are  though  matter  had  no  exiftence,  we  think  he 
exiftencTof  ^as  Prove(^  by  arguments  unanfwerable  ;  and  we  are 
matter  im-  likewise  of  opinion,  that  by  admitting  the  evidence 
p©flible,  of  fenfe,  confcioufnefs,  and  reafon,  in  their  fulleft  ex¬ 
tent,  and  by  diftinguifhing  properly  between  thofe 
things  of  which  we  have  ideas ,  and  thofe  of  which  we 
have  notions ,  he  has  fufficiently  fecured  the  exiftence 
of  fpirits  or  percipient  beings,  and  obviated  the  irre¬ 
ligious  fophiftry  of  Hume  before  it  was  conceived  by 
that  author.  But  the  good  Biftiop  ftops  not  here. 
Not  fatisfied  with  proving  that  all  our  fenfations  lead 
us  immediately  to  the  Deity,  and  that,  for  aught  we 
know,  matter,  as  defined  byr  philofophers,  may  have 
no  feparate  exiftence,  he  proceeds  farther,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  that  matter  cannot  poffibly  exift. 
This  appears  even  in  the  extrafts  which  we  have  quot¬ 
ed  from  his  book,  in  which  he  talks  of  the  repugnance 
and  inconfiftency  of  the  notion.  In  this  part  of  his 
fyftem,  we  think  he  errs  greatly,  and  advances  an 
opinion  altogether  ineonfiftent  with  his  own  juft  prin¬ 
ciples. 

*7°  The  repugnance  of  which  he  fpeaks,  arifes  folely 

^rom  confidering  folidity  and  extenfion  as  relifts  of 
fenfation,  or  ideas  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  heat 
and  cold,  taftes  and  founds.  “  Light,  and  colours, 
heat  and  cold,  extenfion  and  figures  ;  in  a  word,  the 
things  we  fee  and  feel;  what  are  they  (fays  his  Lord- 
fhip),  but  fo  many  fenfations,  notions,  ideas,  or  im- 
preffions,  on  fenfe  ?  and  is  it  poflible  to  feparate  even 
in  thought  any  of  thefe  from  perception  ?  Some  there 
are  who  make  a  diftinftion  betwixt  primary  and  fe- 
condary  qualities:  by  the  former,  they  mean  extenfion, 
figure,  motion,  reft,  folidity  or  impenetrability,  and 
number  :  by  the  latter,  they  denote  all  other  fenfible 
qualities,  as  colours,  founds,  taftes,  and  fo  forth. — 
The  ideas  we  have  of  thefe  they  acknowledge  not  to 
be  the  refemblances  of  any  thing  exifting  without  the 
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mind,  or  unperceived  ;  but  they  will  have  our  ideas  of  0/  the 
the  primary  qualities  to  be  patterns  or  image?  of 
things  which  exift  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthink-  °  ^‘UgrT 
ing  fubftance  which  they  call  matter.  But  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion,  are  only  ideas 
exifting  in  the  mind  ;  that  without  extenfion  folidity 
cannot  be  conceived  ;  that  an  idea  can  be  like  no¬ 
thing  but  another  idea ;  and  that  confequently  nei¬ 
ther  they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exift  in  an  unper¬ 
ceiving  fubftance.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  very 
notion  of  what  is  called  matter  or  corporeal  fuhfiance ,  in¬ 
volves  a  contradiftion  in  it.”  Tyf 

This  account  of  extenfion  and  folidity  affords  a  fallacious 
ftriking  inftance  how  much  the  moil  vigorous  and  up¬ 
right  mind  is  liable  to  be  warped  by  prejudice  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  darling  theory,  and  how  apt  the  cleared  under- 
ftanding  is  to  be  blinded  by  the  equivocal  ufe  of  terms. 

That  Biftiop  Berkeley  poffeffed  a  vigorous  and  per- 
fpicacious  mind,  his  moft  vehement  antagonifts  are  ea¬ 
ger  to  admit ;  and  that  his  intentions  were  good,  is 
known  to  all  Europe.  Yet  by  the  equivocal  ufe  of 
the  word  idea,  which  the  writings  of  Locke  had  then 
introduced  into  the  language  of  philofophy,  he  has  here 
fuffered  himfelf  to  lofe  fight  of  a  veiy  proper  and  accu¬ 
rate  diftinftion,which,fo]faras  we  know,  was  among  the 
moderns  firft  made  by  himfelf  between  ideas  and  notions . 
According  to  the  Biftiop,  “  we  have  a  notion  of  power 
and  a  notion  of  fpirits,  but  we  can  have  no  idea  either 
of  the  one  or  the  other  ;  for  all  ideas  being  pafiive  and 
inert,  they  cannot  reprefent  unto  us  by  way  of  image  or 
likenefs  that  which  afts.  Such  is  the  nature  of fpirit  or 
that  which  afts,  that  it  cannot  be  of  itfelf  perceived, 
but  only  by  the  effefts  which  it  produceth.  It  muft. 
be  owned,  however,  that  we  have  fome  notion  of  foul, 
fpirit,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fuch  as  willing, 
loving,  hating,  inafmuch  as  we  know  or  underftand 
the  meaning  of  thefe  words.” 

Now  we  beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  what  is  here  faid 
of  fpirits,  and  of  which  we  readily  admit  the  truth, 
is  equally  true  of  material  or  folid  fubftances.  We 
have  no.  ideas  of  folidity  and  extenfion,  becaufe 
thefe  things  are  not  originally  impreffed  upon  the 
fenfes  ;  but  we  have  very  diftinft  though  relative  no - 
tions  of  them,  for  they  are  clearly  perceived  by  the 
effefts  which  they  produce.  That  this  is  at  leaft  pof- 
fible,.we  have  the  acknowledgment  of  Biftiop  Berke¬ 
ley  himfelf :  for  he  “  freely  owns,  that  from  a  caufc, 
effeft,  operation,  fign,  or  other  circumftance,  there 
may  reafonably  be  inferred  the  exiftence  of  a  thing 
not  immediately  perceived  ;  and  that  it  were  abfurd 
for  any  man  to  argue  againft  the  exiftence  of  that 
thing,  from  his  having  no  direft  and  pofrtive  notion  of 
it.”  This  is  exaftly  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  folid  fnb- 
ftances.  Thefe  fubftances  we  do  not  immediately  per¬ 
ceive  ;  but  we  infer  their  exiftence  from  effefts,  figos, 
and  other  circumftances,  and  we  have  of  them  very 
clear  though  relative  notions.  Thus  a  man  can  open 
and  fhut  his  empty  hand  ;  but  when  he  grafps  art 
ivory  ball  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  he  feels, 
that  though  the  fame  power  be  exerted,  his  hand  can¬ 
not  then  be  ftiut.  He  is  coufcious  that  there  is  no 
change  in  himfelf ;  and  being  intuitively  certain  that 
every  effeft  muft  have  a  caufe,  lie  infers  with  the  ut- 
moft  confidence,  that  the  caufe  which  prevents  his 
hand  from  {hutting  is  in  the  ball ;  or,  in  other  words, 
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Of  the  that  the  thing  which  communicates  to  Ills  eye  the  fen-  not  appear  united.  Were  fuch  a  perfon  to  lay  hold  Of  the 
M<el  Ce  ^10n  colour,  and  impreftes  upon  his  hand  a  fen-  of  an  ivory  ball  and  raife  it  to  the  elevation  of  his  eye, 
cf  Matter.  of  touch)  muft  be  folfd  or  impenetrable.  So-  he  would  perceive  whitenefs  as  a  new  fenfation  exift- 

lidity,  however,  is  not  the  fenfation  itfelf ;  it  is  only  ing  in  his  eye  or  his  mind,  but  he  would  feel  refill  - 

the  caufe  of  the  fenfation;  and  therefore  it  is  fo  far  from  auce  at  the  extremity  of  his  arm.  He  would  not  have 

being  an  idea  in  our  minds,  that  we  are  confcious  our  the  lead  leafon  to  conclude,  that  tnis  whitenefs  was 

notion  of  it  is  of  a  thing  totally  different  from  all  our  infeparably  united  to  the  caufe  of  this  refiflance  ;  and 
ideas,  of  a  thing  external,  at  leaft  to  our  minds.  In-  he  would,  in  fadl,  draw  no  fuch  conclulion,  till  ex- 
deed  the  notion  itfelf  is  not  politive;  it  is  only  relative,  perience  had  taught  him,  that  by  removing  the  ball 
and  inferred  from  the  eflfedls  which  are  produced  on  or  caufe  of  refiflance  from  his  hand,  he  at  the  fame 

our  fenfes.  That.it  is  the  fame  thing  which  commit-  time  removed  the  fenfation  from  his  eye.  After  re¬ 
locates  to  our  eye  the  fenfation  of  colour,  and  has  peated  experiments,  he  would  indeed  difcover,  that 

the  power  of  refilling  the  compreffion  of  onr  hand,  is  the  caufe  of  colour  to  the  eye,  was  like  wife  by  fome 

evident  ;  becaufe,  when  the  ball  is  thrown  away,  the  means  or  other  the  caufe  of  reiiflance  to  the  hand  ;  and 

refiflance  as  well  as  the  adlual  fenfation  vanifli  at  once.  he  would  fo.  affociate  thefe  in  his  mind,  that  the  one 
172  From  this  fadl,  which  a  lefs  acute  man  would  think  would  never  afterwards  make  its  appearance  as  an 

The  idea  o  ^  proof  the  refiflance  was  not  occafioned  by  the  idea  or  a  notion  without  bringing  the  other  aiong  with, 

the  notion  immediate  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  by  the  it.  .  1  he  whole  difficulty,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  i* 

of  folidity  impenetrability  of  a  folid  fubflance  of  fmall  dimen-  to  break  an  early  and  deep-iooted  aflociation  ;  for 

nn  natural  flonSj  the  Bifhop  argues  thus  again!!  the  pofibility  of  it  is  plain  that  the  affociated  ideas  were  not  origi- 

ly  mfepa-  fuch  a  fubftance  :  “  They  who  afTert  that  figure,  mo-  nally  united,  and  that  lolidity  and  colour  were  at  firfl 

tion,  and  the  refl  of  the  primary  or  original  qualities,  conceived  as  feparate. 

do  exift  without  the  mind  in  unthinking  fubflances,  If  the  reader  perceive  not  the  force  of  this  rea¬ 
dout  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  colours,  founds,  foning,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  him  the  fol- 

heat,  cold,  and  fuch  like  fecondary  qualities,  do  not  ;  lowing  experiment,  which,,  if  we  mi-flake  not,  will 

which  they  tell  us  are  fenfations  exilling  in  the  mind  carry  conviction  to  hi3  judgment,  that  in  the.  laft 

alone,  that  depend  on  and  are  occafioned  by  the  dif-  quoted  paffage  Bifhop  Berkeley  has  argued  fallaciouf- 

ferent  fize,  texture,  and  motion,  of  the  minute  par-  ly,  and  that  extenfion  and  colour  are  not  infeparably 

'  tides  of  matter.  This  they  take  for  an  undoubted  united  as  ideas  in  the  mind.  Let  him  go  into  a  dark 

truth,  which  they  can  demonflrate  beyond  all  excep-  room,  containing  a  number  of  fpherical  bodies,  of  vari- 

tion.  Now  if  it  be  certain,  that  thofe  original  qua-  ous  colours  ;  let  him  take  one  of  them  into  his  hand;, 

lities  are  infeparably  united  with  the  other  fenlible  and  he  will  inflantly  feel  reiiflance.,  and  have  a  notion  t 

qualities,  and  not  even  in  thought  capable  of  being  of  extenfion  and  folidity  ;  but  will  he.  like  wife  have 
abflraCled  from  them,  it  plainly  follows,  that  they  the  idea  of  colour  infeparably  united .with  this  notion  > 
exift  only  in  the  mind.  But  I  defire  any  one  to  re-  I  he  Bifhop  fays  he  will :  and  if  fo,  it  mnft  be  the  idea> 
fled  and  try  whether  he  can  by  any  abftraClion  of  of  fome  particular  colour ;  for  his  Lordfhip  has  taught 
thought  conceive  the  extenfion  and  motion  of  a  body,  us,  that  the  abjlraft  and  general  idea  of  colour,  which 
without  all  other  fenfible  qualities.  For  my  own  is  neither  red, ,  nor  green,  nor  blue,  8c c.  cannot  poffibly 
part,  I  fee  evidently  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  he  formed.  The  man,  then,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  whillfc 

frame  an  idea  of  a  body  extended  and  moved,  but  I  he  feels  refiflance,  conceives  the  refilling  body  to  be 

muft  withal  give  it  fome  colour  or  other  fenfible  qua-  green  ;  and  holding  it  ftill  in  his  hand,  walks  into  the 
Jity,  which  is  acknowledged  to  exift  only  in  the  mind,  light  of  .day.  The.  rejijlance,  and  confequently  the  caufe 
In  fhort,  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion,  abftra&ed  of  refiflance,  remains, unchanged;  but  what  becomes  of 
from  all  qualities,  are  inconceivable.  Where,  therefore,  the  infeparable  union  of  thofe  with  colour,  when  the 
the  other  fenfible  qualities  are,  there  mull  be  thefe  body,  upon  being  actually  feen,  proves  to  be  black,  1.  e. 
alfo  to  wit,  in  the  mind,  and  no  where  elfe.”  to  have  no  colour  at  all  ?— It  appears,  therefore,  un¬ 
in  this  reafoning,  though  plaufible,  there  is  an  un-  deniable,  that  folidity  and  colour  are  not  united  in  na- 

in tended  fallacy.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  we  cannot  ture  ;  that  the  one  is  an  effential  quality  of  fomething 

contemplate  in  imagination  a  folid  fubflance  without  external  to  us,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  but  a  very 

conceiving  it  to  have  fome  colour  ;  but  there  is  fuffi*-  dillincft  though. relative  notion  ;  and  that  the  other  is 

cient  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  union  of  colour  and  an  a£lual  fenfation  in  our  minds,  caufed  by  the  impref- 
folidity  in  our  minds  is  not  the  effeft  of  nature  as  it  fi°n  of  fomething  external  on  the  organ  of  fenfe, 
operates  at  foil  upon  our  fenfes,  but  merely  the  con-  which  leaves  behind  it  m  the  memory  or  imagination 
feqnence  of  early  and  deep-rooted  affociation.  Bi-  a  pofitive  and  direft  idea  that  exifts  no  where  elfe.  _ 

(liop  Berkeley  himfelfhas  taught  us,  that  the  objefts  Solid  fubflance,  therefore  may  exift,  for  though  it  ’/latter  cj» 
of  fight  are  not  at  a  diftance  ;  and  that  if  a  man  horn  is  not  immediately  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  and  is  a  ids,  but 
blind  were  fuddenly  made  to  fee,  he  would  conceive  thing  of  which  we  can  have  no  idea,  we  acquire  a  clear 

the  ohie<?ls  of  his  light  as  exifting  either  in  his  eye  or  and  diflinift  notion  of  it,. by  the  very  fame  means  which 

in  his  mind.  This  is  a  truth  which  no  man  will  con-  Bifhop  Berkeley  thinks  fufficient  to.  give  us  diftintft 

trovert  who  has  dipt  into  the  fcienc.eof  optics,  or  who  notions  of  power,  and  of  fpirits  ;  and,  therefore,  that 

has  even  paid  the  flighted  attention  to  the  perceptions  of  notion  can  involve  in  it  no  contraction..  Still,  how- 

infants  ;  and  if  fo,  it  follows,  that  to  a  rnan  born  blind  ever,  we  would  not  fay  with  Dr  Beattie,  “  that  we 

and  fuddenly  made  to  fee,  colour  and  folidity  would  could  as  eafily  believe,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to 

ten  y 
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of  the  ten  ;  or?  that  whatever  is,  is  not ;  as  that  matter  has 
Exigence  n0  feparate  exiftence  for  it  is  certainly  poflible,  that 
o  atter,  ^  £Upreme  Being,  without  the  inftrumentality  of 
matter,  could  communicate  to  our  minds  all  the  fen- 
fations  and  notions  from  which  we  infer  the  reality 
of  folid  fubftance.  All  that  we  contend  for,  as  having 
the  evidence  of  demonftration,  is  the  pofibility  of  folid 
and  extended  fubftance  ;  and  if  the  thing  be  pojfible ,  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  proclaims  its  probability . — 
We  are  confious  of  our  aCtual  fenfations,  and  we  know 
by  experience  that  they  are  caufed  by  fomething  di- 
ftinCt  from  ourfelves.  When  a  man  grafps  an  ivory 
ball,  he  feels  that  he  cannot  flint  his  hand,  and  he 
knows  that  the  refiftance  which  prevents  him  pro¬ 
ceeds  not  from  himfelf  Thus  far  all  mankind  are  a- 
greed.  But  Bifliop  Berkeley  fays,  that  the  refiftance 
proceeds  immediately  from  the  Supreme  Being  or 
fome  other  fpirit ;  w hilft  we,  without  pretending  that 
his  fcheme  is  impoflible,  think  it  more  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  man’s  hand  is  kept  from  (hutting  by 
the  refiftance  of  a  folid  fubftance  of  four  inches  dia¬ 
meter  ;  of  which  fubftance,  chough  we  have  no  idea  of 
it,  we  have  as  diftintt  a  notion  as  Berkeley  had  of  fpi- 
rits.  From  one  or  other  of  thefe  caules  this  effect 
muft  proceed  ;  and  it  is  of  little  importance  to  life 
or  happinefs  which  of  them  be  the  true  caufe,  fince 
it  is  with  the  effeCt  only  that  we  are  immediately 
concerned.  Still,  however,  a  philofopher  would  choole 
to  adopt  the  eafieft  and  moft  natural  fide  of  every 
alternative  ;  which,  if  our  notion  of  folidity  be  juft, 
is  certainly,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  exiftence  of 
matter. 

After  treating  fo  largely  of  the  compofition  of  bo¬ 
dies,  and  fhowing  the  general  agreement  of  metaphy- 
ficians  ancient  and  modern  with  refpeCt  to  the  notion 
of  their  folidity,  it  will  appear  ft  range  to  the  lefs  phi- 
lofophical  part  of  our  readers,  that  we  fhould  now  ex- 
prefs  a  doubt  of  that  notion^  being  well-founded. — 
We  have  ourfelves  no  doubt,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
fully  convinced,  that  folidity  is  effential  to  matter.  This, 
however,  has  of  late  been  denied  by  philofophers  of 
great  merit.  Dr  Pricftley,  after  Mr  Mitchell  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Bofcovich,  affirms  that  matter  is  not  Jolid  or  im¬ 
penetrable  to  other  matter  ;  and  that  it  lias,  in  faCt,  no 
properties  but  thofe  of  attraction  and  repufon  J.  The 
proofs  of  this  poiition,  which  appears  fo  paradoxical, 
he  draws  from  optical  experiments,  from  electricity, 
and  from  the  effeCts  of  heat  and  cold  upon  fubftances 
ufually  conceived  t©  be  folid. 

The  appearances  from  which  the  folidity  of  matter 
The^-o-  *s  in^errec^>  are  nothing  more,  he  fays,  than  fuperficial 
n'euts'iffcd  appearances,  and  therefore  have  led  to  fuperficial  and 
falie  judgments,  which  the  real  appearances  will  not  au¬ 
thorise.  (i  Refiftance  y  on  which  alone  our  opinion 
concerning  the  lolidity  or  impenetrability  of  matter 
is  founded,  is  never  occalioned  by  folid  matter ,  but  by 
fomething  of  a  very  different  nature,  viz.  a  power  of 
repuifion ,  always  acting  at  a  real,  and  in  general  an 
affignable  diftance,  from  what  we  cJl  the  body  itfelf. 
When  I  prefs  my  hand  againit  the  table,  I  naturally 
imagine  that  the  obiiacie  to  its  going  through  the  table, 
is  the  folid  matter  of  which  it  coniilts;  but  a  variety  of 
philofophical  confiderations  demonftrate  that  it  gene¬ 
rally  requires  a  much  greater  power  of  preffu^e  than  I 
can  exert  to  bring  my  fingers  into  z.Ctual  contact  with 
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the  table.  EicCtrical  appearances  fliow  that  a  confi 
derable  weight  is  requifttc  to  bring  into  Teeming  con-  Mut(r 
taCt  even  the  links  of  a  chain  hanging  freely -in  the  .  ‘ 

air,  they  being  kept  afunder  by  a  repulfive  power  be¬ 
longing  to  a  very  fmali  furface,  fo  that  they  do  not 
actually  touch,  though  they  are  fupported  by  each 
other.  It  has  been  fhown,  from  optical  confiderations* 
that  a  drop  of  water  rolls  upen  a  cabbage  leaf  without 
ever  coming  into  aCtual  contaCt  with  it;  and  indeed  all 
the  phenomena  of  I'tgd  are  moft  remarkably  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  hypotheiis  of  the  folidity  or  impenetrabi¬ 
lity  of  matter.  When  light  is  reflected  back  from  a 
body  on  which  it  feems  to  ftrike,  it  was  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  this  was  occafioned  by  its  impinging  again!!: 
the  folid  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  it  has  been  demon- 
ftrated  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  rays  of  light 
are  always  reflected  by  a  power  of  repuifion  aCting  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  body.  Again,  when  part  of  a 
beam  of  light  has  overcome  this  power  of  repuifion, 
and  has  entered  any  tranfparent  fubftance,  it  goes  on 
in  a  right  line,  provided  the  medium  be  of  a  unifornf 
denlity,  without  the  leaft  interruption,  and  without 
a  tingle  particle  being  reflected,  till  it  comes  to  the 
oppolite  tide,  having  met  with  no  folid  particles  in  its 
way,  not  even  in  the  denfelt  tranfparent  fubftances,  as 
glals,  cryftal,  or  diamond  ;  and  when  it  is  arrived  at 
the  oppolite  fide,  it  is  folely  affeCted  by  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  repuifion. 

“  Nay,  that  the  component  particles  of  the  hardeft 
bodies  themfelves  do  not  actually  touch  one  another, 
is  demonllrable  from  their  being  brought  nearer  toge¬ 
ther  by  cold,  and  by  their  being  removed  farther  from 
each  other  by  heat.  The  power  fufficient  to  overcome 
thefe  internal  forces  of  repuifion,  by  which  the  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  of  bodies  are  prevented  from  coming 
into  aCtual  contaCt,  is  what  no  perfon  can  pretend  to 
compute.  The  power  requilite  to  break  their  cohe- 
fion,  or  to  remove  them  from  the  fphere  of  each  other’s 
attraction,  may  in  fome  meafure  be  eftimated  ;  but 
this  affords  no  data  for  afeertaining  the  force  that 
would  be  neceffary  to  bring  them  into  aCtual  contaCt, 
which  may  exceed  the  other  almoft  infinitely/’ 

From  thefe  faCts,  Dr  Prieftley  infers,  that  the  mu¬ 
tual  refiftance  of  bodies  proceeds  in  all  cafes  from 
powers  of  repuifion  aCting  at  a  diftance  from  each 
body  :  that  the  fuppofition  of  the  folidity  or  impenetra¬ 
bility- of  matter  is  deftitute  of  all  fupport  whatever;  and 
that  matter  itfelf  is  nothing  but  powers  of  attraction 
and  repullion,  and  feveral  ipheres  of  them,  one  within 
another.  As  other  philofophers  have  faid,  “  Take 
away  folidity,  and  matter  vanifhes  fo  he  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  4<  Take  away  attraction  and  repuifion,  and 
matter  vanilhes.” 

To  illuftrate  this  ftrange  notion,  “  Suppofe  (fays 
he)  that  the  Divine  Being,  when  he  created  matter , 
only  fixed  certain  centres  of  various  attractions  and  repu  > 
font,  extending  indefinitely  in  all  directions,  the  whole 
effect  of  them  to  be  upon  each  cither  ;  thefe  centres 
approaching  to,  or  receding  from  each  other,  and  con- 
fequently  carrying  their  peculiar  fplieres  of  attraction 
and  repuifion  along  with  them,  according  to  certain 
definite  eireumftaiices.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  thefe 
fpheres  may  be  diverfified  infinitely,  fo  as  to  corre- 
fpond  to  all  the  kinds  of  bodies  that  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  or  that  are  poflible.  For  all  effeCts  in  which 
3  Z  2  bodies 
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bodies  are  concerned,  and  of  which  we  can  be fenfible 
by  our  eyes,  touch,  See .  may  be  refolved  into  attrac¬ 
tion  or  repulfion.  A  compages  of  the fe  centres,  placed 
within  the  fpheres  or  each  other’s  attraction,  will  con- 
ftitute  a  body  that  we  term  compact ;  and  two  of  thefe 
bodies  will,  on  their  approach,  meet  with  a  repul  lion  or 
refinance  fufficient  to  prevent  one  of  them  from  occu¬ 
pying  the  place  of  the  other,  without  a  much  greater 
force  than  we  are  capable  of  employing ;  fo  that  to  us 
they  will  appear  perfectly  hanA 

“  As,  in  the  conftitution  of  all  aCtual  bodies  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  thefe  centres  are  placed  fo. 
near  to  each  other,  that  in  every  divifion  that  we  can 
make  we  (till  leave  parts  which  contain  many  of  thefe 
centres ;  we,  reafoning  by  analogy.,  fuppofe  that  every 
particle  of  matter  is  infinitely  divifible  ;  and  the  /pace 
it  occupies  is  certainly  fo.  But,  ftriCtly  fpeaking,  as 
thofe  centres  which  conftitute  any  body  are  not  abfo* 
lutely  infinite,  it  mull  be  naturally  poffihle  to  come  by 
divifion  to  one  fingle  centre,  which  could  not  be  laid 
to  be  divifible,  or  even  to  occupy  any  portion  of 
fpace,  though  its  fphere  of  aCtion  ffiould  extend  ever 
fo  far  ;  and  had  only  one  fuch  centre  of  attraction, 
Sc c.  exifted,  its  exiftence  could  not  have  been  known, 
becaufe  there  would  have  been  nothing  on.  which  its 
aCtion  could  have  been  exerted  ;  and  there  being  no 
effe&y  there  could  not  have  been  any  ground  for  fup? 
pofing  a  cauje  99 

In  anfwer  to  this  reafoning  againft  the  folidity  of 
matter,  Dr  Prieftley  was  frequently  afked  by  his  can-r 
*  Free  Dip  did  and  mafterly  antagonift  *,  u  What  it  is  that  at- 
cujjion  e-  ancj  repei8>  and  that  is  attracted  and  repelled  i’9 

But  to  the  queftion  he  was  never  able  to  give  a  iatis- 
fadtory  anfwer.  Indeed,  how  could  he  have  been  able  l 
for,  as  Dr  Price  argues,  “  Exclufive  of  attraction  and 
repulfion,  he  affirms  matter  to  be  abfolutely  nothing ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  were  to  allow  it  the  power  of 
attracting  and  repelling,  yet  as  it  is  nothing  but  this 
power,  it  muft  be  the  power  of  nothing,  and  the  very 
idea  of  it  be  a  contradiction.” 

*76  If  there  be  any  clafs  of  truths  intuitively  certain, 
fallacious*11  that  clafs  comprehends  the  two  following  propofitions: 
appearances  PoWER  CANNOT  BE  WITHOUT  A  SUBJECT  ;  and  No- 
and  contra.  XHING  CAN  act  where  it  is  not.  If,  therefore* 
ry.  ^  an  nl"  there  be  powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  (which 
necelTary1  ffiall  be  confidered  afterwards  in  the  Chapter  of  mo- 
truths.  tion),  there  muft  be  a  fubjeCt  of  thofe  powers  ;  and 
if  matter,  whether  folid  or  unfolid,  be  the  fubjeCt,  it 
cannot  poffibly  attraCl  or  repel  at  a  diftance .  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  in  his  letters  to  Dr  Bentley,  calls  the  notion 
that  matter  poffeffes  an  innate  power  of  attraction,  or 
that  it  can  aCt  upon  matter  at  a  diftance,  and  attraCl 
and  repel  by  its  own  agency,  “  an  abfurdity  into 
which,  he  thought,  no  one  could  poffibly  fall.”  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  appearances  from  which  Dr  Prieft- 
ley  infers  the  penetrability  of  matter  muft  be  fallaci¬ 
ous  appearances,  fince  they  contradict  an  intuitive  and 
neceflary  truth.  The  faCis  which  he  inftances  are^  in¬ 
deed,  fuch  as  would  make  moft  other  men  fufpicious 
of  fallacy,  and  in  his  reafonings  from  them  he  fome- 
times  takes  for  granted  the  truth  to  be  proved.  *1  he 
links  of  a  chain  ufed  for  eleCtrical  purpofes,  fuppofing 
them  to  be  in  contad  with  each  other,  can  touch  only 
with  very  fmall  furfaces.  The  eleCtrical  fluid  is  of 
coafiderable  denfitv,  and  incapable  of  being  abforbed 
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within  a  very  narrow  compafs.  This  is  evident,  be-  Of  the 
caufe  it  paffes  not  through  paper  and  other  porous  0£^^ce 
bodies  without  making  a  paffage  for  itfelf,  and  leaving  0  er^, 
a  vilible  aperture  behind  it  and  though  it  affimilates 
with  metals,,  and  pafles. through  them  more  ealily  than 
through  other  bodies,  yet  is  it  plain  that  it  requires 
a  certain  quantity  of  metal  to  conduct  it  ;  for  when 
the  conductor  falls  fhort  of  the.  neceflary  quantity,  it 
is  melted  or  diffipated  by  the  force  of  the  fluid. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it.  follows  that  the  links  of  a-, 
chain  may  be  in  aCtual  contaCt  (we  do  not  poiitive* 
ly  affirm  that  they  are),*  and  yet  the  fluid  become  vi¬ 
lible  in  palling,  from  link  to  link  ;  for  if  the  point  of 
contaCt  be  too  fmall.  to  abforb  the  whole  fluid,  part 
of  it  muft  pafs  without  any  metallic  conductor  through 
the  atmofphere,  and  thus  become  apparent  to  the  eye 
of  the  fpectator. 

With  refpeCt  to  light*  it  is  obvious  that  there  can¬ 
not  poffibly  be  any  demon/I  ration,  in  the  logical  fenfet 
of  the  word,,  that  it  is  reflected  by  a  power  of  repul¬ 
fion  aCting  at  fome  diftance  from  the  body  ;  for,  in 
the  opinion  af  all  mankind,  the  primary  and  folid 
atoms  of  matter  are  too  minute  to  fall  under  the  cog- 
nifance  of  our.  fenfes,  however  affifted  by  art;  and 
therefore,  if  light  appears  to  be  reflected  at  a  diftance 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  we  muft  conclude,  either 
that  between  the  point  of  reflection  and  the  apparent 
furface  of  the  body,  there  are  folid  atoms  unperceived 
by  us,  or  that  light  is  reflected  by  the  agency  of  fome 
other  fubftance  than  matter.  One  of  thefe  conclufions, 
we  fay,  mujl  be.  drawn,  becaufe  they  are  both  poftible, 
and  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  admit  one  of 
them,  or  to  fuppofe  that  a  thing  may  act  where  it  is 
not ;  which  is  as  clearly  abfurd  and  impojjible  as  that 
whatever  isy  is  not .  Again,  when  part  of  a  beam  of 
light  has  entered  any  tranfparent  fubftance,  how  does 
Dr  Prieftley  know  that  it  goes-on  in  a  right  line,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  interruption,  till  it  comes  to  the  oppofite 
fide  ?  This  he  can  know  only  by  his  fenfes  ;  but  the 
beam  may  meet  with  ten  thoufand  interruptions  from 
objeds  which,  the  fenfes  cannot  perceive,  and  may  de- 
feribe  a  zig-zag  line,  of  which  the  defleCtions  are  fo 
fmall  as  to  elude  the  keeneft  eye  aided  by  the  moft 
powerful  glafs. 

That  the  component  particles  of  the  hardeft  bodies 
do  not  all  aCtually  touch  one  another,  is  indeed  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  effeCts  of  cold  and  heat  upon  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  :  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  have  no  component  particles  ;  but  only,  that  they 
are  fewer  in  number  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  that 
all  the  folid  matter  in  the  univerfe  might  poffibly  be 
compreffed  within  a  very  narrow  fphere  ;  and  that  it 
is  held  together  in  different  bodies  and  different  fy- 
ftemsbya  power  foreign  from  itfelf.  Thefe  are  truths 
which  all  philofophers  have  admitted  who  have  thought 
fufficiently  on  the  fubjeCt ;  but  who  will  admit  Dr 
Prieftley’s  propofition,  when  it  is  tranflated  into  com¬ 
mon  Englifh  :  “  That  the  component  nothings  of  the. 
hardeft  bodies  do  not  a  dually  touch  one  another,  is. 
demon ftrahle  from  their  being  brought  nearer  toge¬ 
ther  by  cold,  and  by  their  being  removed  farther  front 
each  other  by  heat  ?” 

Dr  Prieftley  owns,  that  if  matter  be  folid  it  could 
aCt  upon  other  matter  by  impulfe.  We  arc  certain, 
that,  whatever  it  be,  it  can  aCt  upon  nothing  in  the 
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of  the  manner  which  he  defcribes  ;  and  therefore,  to  ule  the 
words  of  Dr  Price,  “  matter,  if  it  be  any  thing  at  all, 
mull  con  fill  of  folid  particles  or  atoms  occupying  a 
certain  portion  of  fpace,  and  therefore  extended,  but  at 
the  fame  time  Jnntle  and  uncompounded ,  and  incapable  of 
being  refolved  into  any  other  fmaller  particles.  It 
mult  like  wife  be  the  different  form  of  thefc  primary 
particles,  and  their  different  combinations  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  that  conflitute  the  different  bodies  and  kinds  of 
matter  in  the  univerfe.”  This  is  exa&ly  agreeable  to 
the  dodlrines  of  Newton  ;  who,  after  coniidering  the 
queftion  in  every  point  of  view,  concludes,  that  “  in 
the  beginning  God  formed  matter  in  folid,  maffy,  hard, 
impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of  fuch  fizes  and  fi¬ 
gures,  and  with  fuch  other  properties,  as  mofl  condu¬ 
ced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;  and  that 
thofe  primary  particles  being  folid,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them  ; 
even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces : 
no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God 
himfelf  made  one  in  the  creation.”  To  talk,  as  Dr 
Prieflley  dees,  of  matter’s  being  certain  centres  of  vari¬ 
ous  attraftions  and  repuljions  extending  indefinitely  in  all 
directions,  and  to  deferibe  thefe  centres  as  not  being 
phfical  points  or  fol  d  atoms ,  is  either  to  fay,  that  no¬ 
thing  attraCls  and  repels  ;  or  it  is  to  introduce  the  di¬ 
vine  agency  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  all  our  fenfa- 
tions.  The  former  of  thefe  alternatives  Dr  Prieflley 
difclaims  ;  the  latter  he  feems  willing  to  admit.  But 
if  it  be  his  meaning  that  all  our  fenfations  are  caufed 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  God  or  created  fpirits, 
his  fcheme  differs  not  from  that  of  Berkeley,  except 
in  being  lefs  elegantly  expreffed  and  lefs  ingeniously 
fupported.  Berkeley’s  fcheme  is  evidently  poj/ible . 
The  commonly  received  fcheme  is  klikewife  poffible. 
It  remains  therefore  with  the  reader,  whether  he  will 
adopt  the  fyflem  of  the  Bifhop  of  Cloyne  ;  or  admit, 
with  all  other  philofophers,  that  matter  cxifts ;  that 
it  con  lifts  of  parts  aClually  diftinCt  and  feparable  ;  and 
that  each  of  thefe  parts  is  a  monad  or  folid  atom,  which 
requires  no  foreign  agency  to  keep  it  united. 


Whether  there  be  any  fpace  abfolutely  pure,  has  1  3 
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been  difputed  ;  but  that  fuch  fpace  is  poffible,  admits  „ 
of  no  difpute.  Were  any  one  body  (a  cannon  ball  for 
inftance)  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  circumambient  air, 
with  every  other  material  fubflance,  kept  from  rufh- 
ing  into  the  fpace  which  the  ball  had  occupied,  that 
portion  of  fpace,  with  refpeft  to  matter,  would  be 
empty  or  pure  fpace  :  whether  it  would  neceffarily  be 
filled  with  mind  fhall  be  confidered  afterwards.  Pure 
fpace,  therefore,  is  conceivable  ;  and  it  is  conceived 
as  having  three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
which  are  generally  called  the  three  fimple  modes  of 
fpace.  In  this  rcfpedl  it  agrees  with  body  ;  but  the 
agreement  proceeds  no  farther  ;  for  fpace  is  conceived 
as  deflitute  of  folidity,  without  which  the  ex  i  fie  nee  of 
body  is  inconceivable.  It  has  been  formerly  obferved, 
that  whatever  may  be  diflindlly  conceived  may  poffi* 
bly  exift  ;  but  with  refpedl  to  the  exiftence  of  pure 
fpace,  whatever  is  poffible  is  real  :  For  it  (hull  be 
fhown  in  the  next  feftion,  that  were  there  no  fpace 
abfolutely  pure  or  void  of  matter,  there  could  be  no 
motion.  Gur  bufinefs  at  prefent  is  to  inquire  what 
the  nature  of  fpace  is,  and  what  notion  we  ought  to 
have  of  its  exiftence. 


Cha^p.IV.  Of  Space  and  its  Modes. 
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Having-  confidered  bodies  in  their  fubflance,  ef- 
fcir C  ad- fences>  anc*  qualities,  and  proved  that  they  have  a 
j?mVs  of  real  exiftence  independent  of  us  and  our  conceptions, 
body,  what,  we  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  nature  ot  fpace, 
motion,  number ,  and  duration .  Thefe  are  commonly 
called  the  adjuncts  of  body,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be 
abfolutely  infeparable  from  its  exiftence.  It  does  not 
indeed  appear  that  aSual  motion  is  a  neceffary  adjunct 
of  body,  confidered  as  a  mere  folid,  extended,  and 
figured  fubflance  ;  but  it  is  certainly  neceffary  to  the 
exiftence  of  organized  and  animated  bodies  ;  and  the 
capability  of  being  moved  enters  into  our  concept 
tions  of  all  bodies  whatever.  Of  thefe  adjundls,  that 
which  firll  demands  our  attention  is  fpace;  for  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  nature  we  could  not  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  motion,  and  without  motion  we  could, 
have  no  idea  of  time. 

*79  .  Every  body  is  extended  ;  and  between  two  bodies 
offnace*011  no*  *n  contaft,  we  perceive  that  a  third  body 

how  ac-'  may  be  ealily  introduced.  That  which  admits  of  the 
quired.  intiodu&ion  of  the  third  body  is  what  we  call  fpace ; 


Many  modern  philofophers  confider  fpace  as  fome- 
thing  entirely  diftin£l  both  from  body  and  mind  :  fome  p^fed  to  her 
of  them  aferibe  to  it  no  lefs  than  four  of  the  attributes  fomething  * 
of  the  Deity — eternity ,  immobility ,  infinity ,  and  necefj'ary  different^ 
exiftence  ;  and  a  few  of  them  have  gone  fo  far  as  to 
call  infnite  fpace  the  ftnforium  of  the  Deity.  u  The  an(}  to  be’ 
fuppofal  of  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  whatever  (fays  eternal  and 
Dr  Clarke*)  neceffarily  includes  a prefuppnfition  of  the 
exiftence  of  fpace.  Nothing  can  poffibly  be  conceived fiction  of 
to  exift  without  thereby  prefuppoiing  fpace  ;  which 
therefore,  1  apprehend  to  be  a  property  or  mode  of  the  and  Attn - 
felf-exiftent  Subftance  ;  and  that,  by  being  evidently  cf  Gt,tU 
neceffary  ltfelf,  it  proves,  that  the  fubftance  of  which 
it  is  a  property  muft  be  alfo  neceffary.”  Elfewhere  a  Gen - 

he  fays,  that  “  fpace  is  a  property  or  mode  of  the  tleman  in 
felf-exiftent  Subfiance,  but  not  of  any  other  fubftances.  Ghu&tfcr- 
All  other  fubftances  are  in  fpace,  and  are  penetrated  by 
it  ;  but  the  felf-exiftent  Subfiance  is  not  in  fpace,  nor 
penetrated  by  it,  but  is  itfelf  ( if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  the  fub - 
Jlralum  of  fpace,  the  ground  the  exiftence  of fpace  itfelf.” 

He  acknowledges,  however,  that  fuch  expreffions  as 
“  the  felf-exiftent  Subfiance  is  the  fulfil ratum  of  fpace, 
or  fpace  is  a  property  of  the  felf-exiftent  Subftance,  are 
not,  perhaps,  very  proper  :  but  what  I  mean  (fays  he), 
is  this  ;  The  idea  of  fpace  (as  alfo  of  time  or  duration) 
is  an  abftradl  or  partial  idea  ;  an  idea  of  a  certain 
quality  or  relation ,  which  we  evidently  fee  to  be  necef¬ 
farily  exifling  ;  and  yet  (which  not  being  itfelf  a  fub-  - 
fiance)  at  the  fame  time  neceffarily  prefiuppofes  a  fub*- 
ftance,  without  which  it  could  not  exift.” 

Thefe  opinions  refpecling  fpace  have  been  adopted  ■ 
by  fucceeding  philofophers  of  great  merit,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  Dr  Price  ;  who  fays,  that  “  it  is  a  maxim 
which  cannot  be  difputed,  that  time  and  place  are  ne^ 
ceff^r.v  to  the  exiftence  of  all  things.  Dr. Clarke  (con¬ 
tinues  he)  has  made  ufe  of  this  maxim,  to  prove  that 
infinite  fpace  and  duration  are  the  effential  properties 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  1  think  he  was  right.” 

Had  authority  any  weight  in  philofophy,  we  kno  / 

»ot  what  modern  writers  wc  could  oppofe  to  the  cele¬ 
brated 
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Of  Spce  brated  names  of  Clarke  and  Price,  unlefs  it  were  Bi- 
Modes*  Berkeley>  ^aw  late  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  and 

i, _ °:  ^  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,*  But  the  queflion 

r8l  is  not  to  be  decided  by  authority.  Learned  and  acute 
This  fuppo- as  Dr  Clarke  was,  his  affertions  refpeding  fpace  are 
contradictory  and  inconfiftent,  If  nothing  can  poft 
fibly  be  conceived  to  exifl  without  thereby  prefuppo- 
ling  the  exiftence  of  fpace,  how  can  fpace  be  a  pro¬ 
perty  or  mode  of  the  felf-exiftent  Subftance  ?  Are 
properties  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  even  in  our 
conceptions,  to  the  fubftances  in  which  they  inhere  ? 
Can  we  frame  an  abflradt  idea  of  figure,  or  extenfion, 
or  folidity,  before  we  conceive  the  exigence  of  any 
one  figured,  extended,  or  folid  fubftance  ?  Thefe  are 
quell  ions  which  every  man  is  as  capable  of  anfwering* 
ns  the  Doctors  Clarke  and  Price,  provided  he  can  look 
attentively  into  his  own  mind,  and  trace  his  ideas  to 
their  fource  in  fenfation  :  and  if  he  be  not  bialfed  by 
the  weight  of  great  names,  we  are  perfuaded  he  will 
find,  that  if  it'be  indeed  true,  that  the  fuppofal  of  the 
e .silten.ee  of  any  thing  whatever  neceflarily  includes  a 
prefuppujition  of  the  exi Hence  of  fpace,  fpace  cannot 
poffibly  be  a  property  or  mode  of  the  felf-exiftent  fub- 
ltance,  but  muft  of  necefiity  be  a  fubjlance  itfelf. 

It  is,  however,  not  true,  that  the  fuppofal  of  the  ex- 
iary  to  the  1^ence  any  thing  whatever  neceffarily  includes  a  pre- 
txiftencecf  fuppofition  of  the  exigence  of  fpace.  The  idea  of 
eve.  y  thing,  fpace  is ‘indeed  fo  clofely  alfociated  with  every  vilible 
and  mod  tangible  objects,  that  we  cannot  fee  the  one 
nor  feel  the  other  without  conceiving  them  to  occupy 
fo  much  of  fpace.  But  had  we  never  polfefTed  the 
fenfes  of  fight  and  touch,  we  could  not  have  fuppofed 
the  exiftence  of  fpace  neceflary  to  the  exillence  of  any 
thing  whatever.  The  fenfes  of  fmelling,  tailing,  and 
hearing,  together  with  our  internal  powers  of  confciouf- 
nefs  and  intelled,  would  certainly  have  compelled  us 
believe  in  our  own  exillence,  and  to  fuppofe  the  ex- 
i Hence  of  other  things  ;  but  no  object  either  of  confci- 
oufnefs,  fmelling,  tailing,  or  hearing,  can  be  conceived 
as  occupying  fpace.  Space  and  every  thing  which  fills 
it  are  conceived  as  of  three  dimenfions  ;  but  who  ever 
fuppofed  or  can  fuppofe  an  odour ,  tajle ,  or  founds  to 
have  lengthy  breadth ,  and  depth  ;  or  an  object  of  confci- 
oufnefs  to  be  an  ell  or  an  inch  long? 

Let  ns  fuppofe  that  body  and  all  the  vifible  world 
had  a  beginning,  and  that  once  nothing  exiiled  but 
that  Being  which  is  alone  of  necelfary  as  well  as  eter¬ 
nal  exiftence  ;  fpacey  fay  the  followers  of  Dr  Clarke, 
would  then  exift  like  wife  without  bounds  or  limits. 
But  we  defire  to  know  of  thefe  gentlemen  what  fort 
of  a  being  this  fpace  is.  It  certainly  is  not  fubjlance; 
neither  is  it  a  property;  for  we  have  feen  that  the  very 
notions  of  it,  which  lead  men  to  fuppofe  its  exiftence 
necejfaryy  render  it  impoffible  to  be  a  property  of  the 
felf-exillent  Being.  Is  it  then  nothing?  It  “is  in  one 
fenfe*  :  it  is  nothing  a 8 natty  exilting  ;  but  it  is  fome- 
tliing  potentially  ;  for  it  has  the  capacity  of  receiving 
body  whenever  it  lhall  exift.  It  is  not,  and  cannot, 
become  any  thing  itfelf,  nor  hath  it  any  a&ual  exift¬ 
ence  ;  kut  it  is  that  without  which  nothing  corporeal 
could  exift.”  For  this  reafon  it  was  that  Democritus 
and  Epicurus  made  fpace  one  of  the  principles  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  Ariftotle  has  made  pri¬ 
vation  one  of  his  three  principles  of  natural  things, 
waiter  and  form  being  the  other  two.  But  though  the 
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privation  of  one  form  be  doubtlefs  neceflary  before  Of  8pac<s 
matter  can  receive  another  (for  a  piece  of  wax  or  clay 
cannot  receive  the  form  of  a  globe  before  it  lofe  the 
form  of  a  fquare),  yet  Ariftotle  never  dreamed  that 
the  privation  of  the  fquare  was  any  property  of  the 
globe,  or  that  privation  itfelf  was  to  be  reckoned  a  real 
being.  On  the  contrary,  he  exprefsly  calls  it  TO  y.»  ov9 
or  the  no  being.  In  this  way,  if  we  pleafe,  we  may 
conlider  fpace,  and  call  it  the  privation  of  fulnefs  or  of 
body.  We  have  indeed  a  pofitive  idea  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  filence,  darknefs,  and  other  privations;  but  to  argue 
from  fueh  an  idea  of  fpace,  that  fpace  itfelf  is  fome- 
thing  real,  feems  altogether  as  good  fenfe  as  to  fay, 
that  becaufe  we  have  a  different  idea  of  darknefs  from 
that  of  light ,  of  filence  from  that  of  found ,  of  the  ab - 
fence  of  any  thing  from  that  of  its  prefence  ;  therefore 
darknefs y  filence y  abfencey  muft  be  real  things,  and  have 
as  pofitive  an  exiftence  as  light,  found ,  and  body  ;  and 
to  deny  that  we  have  any  pofitive  idea,  or,  which  is  the 
very  fame  thing,  any  idea  at  all,  of  the  privations  above 
mentioned,  will  be  to  deny  what  is  capable  of  the  moft 
complete  proof  (fee  n°  19.),  and  to  contradid  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  and  daily  experience.  There  are  therefore 
ideas,  and  fimple  ones  too,  which  have  nothing  ad  ex¬ 
tra  correfpondent  to  them  ;  no  proper  vdiatum ,  arche¬ 
type,  or  objedive  reality  :  and  we  do  not  fee  why  the 
idea  of  fpace  may  not  be  reckoned  of  that  number. 

To  fay  that  fpace  muft  have  exiftence,  becaufe  it  has 
fome  properties  (for  in  fiance, penetrability,  or  the  capa¬ 
city  ot  receiving  body),  feems  f  to  be  the  fame  thing  f  See  Motet 
as  to  urge  that  darknefs  muft  be  fomething  becaufe  it on  fing'* 
has  the^  capacity  of  receiving  light ;  filence  the  property 
of  admitting  found;  and  abfence  the  property  of  bein g  Law's  En* 
fupplied  by  prefence .  To  reafon  in  this  manner  is  to  quiry  into 
afiign  abfolutc  negations ;  and  fuch  as,  in  the  fame the  Ideas  °f 
way,  may  be  applied  to  nothing ,  and  then  call  them  Staee> 
pefuive  properties  ;  and  fo  infer  that  the  chimera,  thus 
cloathed  with  them,  muft  needs  be  fomething . 

But  it  is  faid,  that  as  we  cannot  conceive  fpace  to  Soace'no- 
be  annihilated,  it  muft  be  fome  real  thing  of"  eternal  thin*?  but 
and  neceflary  exillence.  If  this  argument  had  not  the  pr  ffiblc 
been  ufed  by  writers  of  great  merit,  and  with  the  heft  fxiftence 
intention,  we  flioUld  not  have  fcrupled  to  call  it  theb°dy* 
moft  contemptible  fophifm  that  ever  difgraced  the  page 
of  philofophy.  Whatever  now  has  an  adual  exiftence, 
muft  from  eternity  have  had  a  poffible  exiftence  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  Body, ;  as  an  extended  fub¬ 
ftance,  has  now  an  adual  exiftence  ;  and  therefore  it 
muft  from  eternity  have  had  a  poffible  exiftence  irt  the 
ideas  of  the  Divine  mind  :  but  the  pojftble  exiftence  of 
body*  is  all  that  we  can  conceive  by  fpace ;  and  there¬ 
fore  this  argument,  upon  which  fo  much  ft  reft  has 
been  laid,  amounts  to  nothing  more,  than  that  what 
has  from  eternity  been  poffible,  can  at  no  period  have 
been  impoffible.  It  is  evident  that  the  capacity  or  po¬ 
tentiality  of  every  thing  exilling  muft  have  been  from 
eternity  ;  but  is  capacity  or  potentiality  a  real  being  l 
All  the  men  and  women  who  fhall  fucceed  the  prefent 
generation  to  the  end  of  time,  have  at  this  moment 
a  poflibility  of  exiftence,  nor  can  that  poflibility  be 
conceived  as  ail  impolfibiiity  ;  but  is  it  -therefore  any 
thing  a dlually  exifting  either  as  a  fubftance  or  a  qua¬ 
lity  ? 

It  lias  been  urged,  that  fpace  muft  be  fomething 
more  than  the  mere  abfcnce  of  matter  ;  becaufe  if  no¬ 
thing 
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Of  Space  thing  be  between  bodies,  fuch  as  the  walls  of  a  room, 
and  its  they  mnft  neceffarily  touch-  But  furely  it  is  not  felf- 
Modes  ev;(fent  that  bodies  mull  neceffarily  touch  if  nothing  be 
between  them  ;  nor  of  the  truth  of  this  proportion 
can  any  thing  like  a  proof  be  brought.  It  is  indeed 
intuitively  certain,  that  “  things,  when  they  are  in 
contact,  have  nothing  between  them  and  hence  it 
has  been  rafhly  inferred,  that  things,  when  they  have 
nothing  between  them,  are  in  contadl ;  but  this  is  an. 
illegitimate  converfion  of  the  proportion.  Every  lo¬ 
gician  knows,  that  to  convert  a  propofition,  is  to  infer 
from  it  another  whofe  fubjefl  is  the  predicate ,  and  whofe 
predicate  is  the  fuljeB ,  of  the  propofition  to  be  convert¬ 
ed  :  but  we  are  taught  by  Ariltotle  and  by  common 
fenfe,  that  an  univerfal  affirmative  can  be  converted 
only  into  &  particular  affirmative  u  Things,  when  they 
are  in  contadl,  have  nothing  between  them,”  is  an  uni • 
verfal  affirmative  propofition  ;  and  therefore  it  can  be 
converted  only  into  the  following  particular  affirmative  : 
“  Some  things,  when  they  have  nothing  between  them, 
are  in  contadl a  propofition  which  by  no  meansdn- 
cludes  in  it  the  contadl  of  the  walls  of  an  empty  room. 
The  reafon  why  the  walls  of  an  empty  room  do  not 
touch,  is  that  they  are  dijlant ;  but  is  di/lance ,  in  the 
abllradl,  any  thing  really  exilling  ?  Two  individuals 
differ,  or  there  is  a  difference  between  them  ;  but  is 
difference  itfelf  any  real  external  thing  \  Bodies  are  long, 
broad,  thick,  heavy  ;  but  are  lengthy  breadth ,  denfity , 

< weight ,  properly  any  thing  ?  Have  they  any  real  fepa- 
rate  archetypes  or  external  idiata  ?  Or  can  they  exift 
but  in  feme  fubitance  ? 

The  fallacy  The  rea^on  why  fo  many  philofophers  have  conff- 
which  led  dered  fpace  as  a  real  external  thing,  feems  to  be  this  : 
to  the  fup-  Every  bodily  fubftance  is  extended  ;  but  fpace  is  con- 
poflrion  cefved  to  be  that  which  contains  body,  and  therefore 
to  fpace  we  likewife  attribute  extenffon.  Extenfion 
is  a  quality  which  can  have  no  exillence  but  a&  united 
with  other  qualities  in  fome  fubftance  ;  and  it  is  that 
of  which,  abftradled  from  all  fubftances,  we  can,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  form  no  idea .  We  underftand  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  however,  and  can  reafon  about 
that  which  it  denotes,  without  regarding  the  particu¬ 
lar  fubftance  in  which  extenfion  may  inhere  ;  juft  as 
we  can  reafon  about  whitenefs  without  regarding  any 
one  white  objedl,  though  it  is'  felf-evident  that  white- 
ntfs,  abftradled  from  all  objedls,  cannot  figure  in  the 
mind  as  an  idea.  Qualities  confidered  in  this  manner 
are  general  and  relative  notions)  the  objedls  of  pure  in- 
telledl,  which  make  no  appearance  in  the  imagination, 
and  are  far  lefs,  if  poffible,  to  be  perceived  by  fenfe  : 
but  it  is  extremely  painful  to  the  mind  to  dwell  upon 
fuch  notions  \  and  therefore  the  ever-adlive  fancy  is 
always  ready  to  furnifh  them  with  imaginary  fubjlrata, 
and  to  make  that  which  was  a  general  and  invif/ble  no¬ 
tion  be  conceived  as  a  particular  ideal  objeft.  In  the 
cafe  of  extenfion  this  is  the  more  eafily  done,  that  the 
notion  which  we  have  of  a  real fubfirutum  or  fubftance, 
the  fupport  of  real  qualities,  is  obfeure  and  relative, 
being  the  notion  of  fomethmg  we  know  not  what. 
Now,  by  leaving,  if  we  canr  fclidity  and  figure  out  of 
our  conception,  and  joining  the  notion  of  fomething 
with  the  notion  of  extenfion ,  we  have  at  once  the  ima¬ 
ginary  fuljlratum  of  ail  imaginary  quality,  or  the  general 
notion  of  extenfion  particularifed  in  an  imaginary  fub- 
^tdl ;  and  this  fubjedl  we  call  /pace,  vainly  fancying 
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is  a  real 
thing. 


that  it  has  a  real  external  and  independent  exiftence. 
Whether  this  be  not  all  that  can  be  faid  of  fpace,  and  Q:-s 
whether  it  be  not  abfurd  to  talk  of  its  having  any  leal 
properties,  every  man  will  judge  for  htmfelf,  by  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  his  own  ideas  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  acquired.  We  ourfelves  have  no  doubt  about  the 
matter.  We  confider  pure  fpace  as  a  mere  notion  re¬ 
lative  to  the  exiftence  of  corporeal  fubftance,  as  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  abfence  of  body,  where  body  is 
poffible  ;  and  we  think  the  ufual  diftinCtion  between 
abfolute  and  relative  fpace,  if  taken  as  real,  the  groffeft 
abfurdity.  We  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  dictate 
to  others  •,  but  recommend  it  to  every  man  to  throw 
away  all  refpedl  for  great  names,  to  look  attentively 
into  his  own  thoughts,  and  on  this  as  on  ail  metaphy- 
fical  fubjcdls  to  judge  for  himfdf.  ^ 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  fpace  in  general,  we  need  Place,  wha 
not  wafte  much  time  upon  its  modes.  Indeed  the  only'1  u' 
mode  of  fpace,  after  confideriug  it  with  refpedl  to  the 
three  dimeniions  of  body,  which  now  demands  our  at¬ 
tention,  is  that  which  we  call  place .  As  in  the  fimpleft 
mode  of  fpace  we  confider  the  relation  of  diilance  be¬ 
tween  any  two  bodies  or  points  5  fo,  in  our  idea  of 
placer  we  confider  the  relation  of  diilance  betwixt  any 
thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points,  which,  being  con¬ 
fidered  as  at  reft,  keep  the  fame  diftance  one  from 
another.  Thus,  when  we  find  any  thing  at  the  fame 
diftance  now  at  which  it  was  yefterday  from  two  or 
more  points  with  which  it  was  then  compared,  and 
which  have  not  fince  the  comparifon  was  made  changed 
their  diftance  or  pofition  with  refpedl  to  each  other, 
we  fay  that  the  thing  hath  kept  its  place,  or  is  in  the 
fame  place  ;  but  if  it  hath  fenfibly  altered  its  diftance' 
from  either  of  thofe  points,  we  then  fay  that  it  hath 
changed  its  place . 

From  this  view  of  the  nature  of  place,  we  need 
not  obferve  that  it  is  a  mere  relation  ;  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  advert  to  this  circumftance,  that  a 
thing  may  without  falfehood  be  faid  to  have  continued 
in  the  fame  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  changed 
its  place,  according  to  the  different  objects  with  which 
it  is  compared.  Thus,  if  two  perfons  find  a  company 
of  chefs-men  Handing  each  upon  the  fame  fquare  of 
the  chefs-board  where  they  left  them,  the  one  may 
with  truth  affirm  that  they  are  all  in  the  fame  place,  or 
unmoved;  and  the  other  may  with -equal  truth  affirm 
that  they  have  all  changed  pace .  The  former  confi- 
ders  the  men  only  with  refpedl  to  their  diftarvees  from 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  chcfs-board,  which  have  kept 
the  fame  diftance  and  pofition  with  refpedl  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  latter  mull  confider  the  men  with  refpect 
to  their  diftance  from  fomething  elfe  :  and  finding  that, 
the  chefs-board,  with  every  thing  upon  it,  has  been 
removed,  we  (hall  fuppefe  from  one  room  to  another,, 
he  cannot  but  fay  that  the  chefs-men  have  changed 
their  place  with  refpedl  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
room  in  which  he  formerly  faw  them. 

This  modification  of  diftance,  however,  which  we 
call  place ,  being  made  by  men  for  their  common  uftv 
that  by  it  they  may  delign  the  particular  pofition  of 
objects  where  they  have  occafion  for  fuch  defigaation, 
they  determine  this  place  by  reference  to  fuch  adjacent 
tilings  as  beft  ferve  their  prefcut  purpofe,  without  re¬ 
garding  other  things  which,  for  a  different  purpofe. 


would  better  determine  the  place 


of  the  fame  ohjebt*- 
Thu* 
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Thus  In  the  chefs-board,  ‘the  ufc  of  the  defoliation  of 
aml  18  the  place  of  e  ch  chefs-man  being  determined  only  with¬ 
in  that  chequered  piece  of  wood,  it  would  crofs  that 
purpofe  to  meafnre  it  by  any  thing  elfe  :  but  when 
thefe  very  chefs-men  are  put  up  in  a  b Ax,  if  any  one 
'"ill o ill d  afl<  where  the  black  king  is,  it  would  be  proper 
'to  determine  the  place  by  reference  to  fomething  elfe 
than  the  chefs-board  ;  fuch  as  the  parts  of  the  room 
or  clofet  -which  -contain  the  box. 

That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  but  fuch  a  rela¬ 
tive  pofition  of  things  as  we  have  mentioned,  will  be 
readily  admitted,  when  it  is  confidered  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  univerfe .  Every  part 
of  the  univerfe  has  place  ;  becaufe  it  may  be  compared 
with  refpe&  to  its  diftance  from  other  parts  fuppofed 
to  be  fixed.  Thus  the  earth  and  every  planet  of  our 
fyftem  has  a  place  which  may  be  determined  by  afeer- 
taining  its  diftance  from  the  fun  and  from  the  orbits 
of  the  other  planets;  and  the  place  of  the  fyftem  it- 
felf  may  be  afeertained  by  comparing  it  with  two  or 
more  fixed  ftars  :  but  all  the  fyftems  taken  as  one  whole 
can  have  no  place;  becaufe  there  is  nothing  elfe  to 
which  the  diftance  and  pofition  of  that  whole  can  be 
referred.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  word  place  is  fome- 
times  ufed,  we  think  improperly,  to  denote  \hztfpace 
or  portion  of  J pace  which  any  particular  body  occu¬ 
pies  ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  no  doubt,  the  univerfe  has 
. place,  as  well  as  the  earth  or  folar  fyftem  :  but  to 
talk  of  the  place  of  the  univerfe  in  the  other  and  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  the  grofleft  nonfenfe. 
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Chap.V.  Motion. 

Mobility,  or  a  capacity  of  being  moved,  is  eflen- 
tial  to  every  corporeal  fubftance  ;  and  by  a&ual  mo¬ 
tion  are  ail  the  operations  of  nature  .performed.  Mo¬ 
tion,  therefore,  if  it  may  be  called  an  adjunct  o f  body, 
is  certainly  the  moft  important  of  all  itsadjun&s;  and 
to  afeertain -its  nature  and  origin  demands  the  clofeft 
attention  of  the-metapliyfician,  as  well  as  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  and  aftronomer.  With ’the  /flW’of  motion,  as 
difeovered  by  experience,  we  have  at  prefent  no  con¬ 
cern  :  they  are  explained  and  fully  eftablifhed  in  other 
articles  of  this  work  (fee  Mechanics,  Motion,  &c.). 
The  principal  queftions  which  we  have  to  coufider  are, 
“  What  is  motion  ?  and,  By  what  power  is  it  carried 
on  ?” 

For  an  anfvver  to  the  firft  of  thefe  queftions,  the 
modern  metaphyfician  refers  every  man  to  his  own 
fenfes;  becaufe,  in  his  apprehenfion,  the  word  mo¬ 
tion  denotes  a  fimple  idea  which  cannot  be  defined. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  Peripatetics  were  of  a  diffe< 
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from  one  thing  to  another;  adds,  that  this  change  is 
motion.  Motion,  therefore,  according  to  him,  is  a 
change  or  progiefs  to  the  end  propofed,  or  to  that  ~V"-* 
ftate  of  perfection  or  completion  which  Ariftotle  calls 
It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  we  know 
to  what  the  change  or  progrefs  is  made  :  to  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  motion,  we  muft  likewife  know  from 
what  it  proceeds.  Now  it  is  evident  that  every  thing 
exifting,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  was,  before  it  ex- 
ifted,  pofiible  to  exift-;  and  therefore,  adds  the  fame 
author,  things  do  in  fome  fort  exift  even  before  they 
exift.  This  former  kind  of  exiftence  is  faid  by  Ari¬ 
ftotle  to  be  iv-*v*apu9  that  is,  in  power  or  capacity .  In 
this  way,  plants  exift  in  their  feeds ;  animals  in  the 
embryo  ;  works  of  art  in  the  idea  of  the  artifts  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  every  thing  in  the  caufes  which  produce  it.  From 
this  power  or  capacity  there  is  a  progrefs  to  energy  or 
aftual  exiftence  ;  fo  that  we  are  now  able  to  anfvver 
the  queftion,  “  from  what ,  and  to  what ,  motion  is  a 
change  V9  for  it  is  univerfally  true  of  all  motion ,  that 
it  is  a  change  from  capacity  to  energy . 

<(  Having  thus  difeovered  that  niotlon  lies  betwixt 
capacity  and  energy ,  it  is  evident  (he  fays)  that  it  muft 
have  a  connexion  with  each  of  them  :  and  from  this 
double  connexion  Ariftotle  has  given  us  two  definitions 
of  it ;  one  of  them  taken  from  the  energy ,  or  end  to 
which  it  tends  ;  the  other  from  the  capacity  from  which 
it  begins.  The  firft  is  expreffed  in  two  words,  viz. 
enpyda.  or  imperfect  energy  ;  the  other  is 

tov  ev  «  ev  fwocficu ;  which  may  be  tranfiated  thus, 

The  perfection  of  what  Is  in  capacity ,  confidered  merely  as 
in  capacity .  The  meaning  of  the  laft  words  is,  that 
nothing  is  confidered  in  the  thing  that  is  moved  but 
merely  its  capacity  ;  fo  that  motion  is  the  perfe&km 
of  that  capacity,  but  not  of  the  thing  itfelf.  It  is 
fomething  more  (adds  the  learned  author)  'than  mere 
capacity  ,*  for  it  is  capacity  exerted,  which  when  it  has 
attained  its  end,  fo  that  the  thing  has  arrived  at  that 
ftate  to  which  it  is  deftined  by  nature  or  art,  ceafes, 
and  the  thing  begins  to  exift  evepyua,  or  actually « 

By  all  the  admirers  of  Ariftotle,  this  latter 'ficfini-un;ntelli« 
tion  has  been  preferred  to  the  former  ;  for  what  rea-gible. 
fon,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  They  both  involve  in  the 
thickeft  obfeurity  that  which,  viewed  'through  the 
fenfes,  is  very  ealily  underftood  ;  and  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  occaiions,  Ariftotle  was  certainly  guilty 
of  darkening  counfel  by  words  without  knowledge. 

The  author,  whofe  comment  on  this  wonderful  defini¬ 
tion  we  have  faithfully  abridged,  admits  that  it  is  not 
intelligible  till  we  know'  what  change  and  progrefs  are  ; 
but  is  it  pofiible  to  conceive  any  change  to  take  place 


rent  opinion  ;  and  Ariftotle,  whofe  love  of  diale&ic  .  in  bodily  fubftances  without  motion  P  or,  if  we  were 


made  him  define  every  thing,  has  attempted  to  give 
two  definitions  of  motion .  As  fome  learned  men  are 
at  prefent  labouring  to  revive  this  fyftem,  we.  fhall, 
out  of  refped  to  them,  mention  thofc  definitions, 
and  make  upon  them  fuch  remarks  as  to  us  appear 


proper. 

The  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics  having  obferved, 


patetic  defv  that  both  nature  and  art  propofe  fome  end  in  all  their 


nitions  of 
motion 


operations;  that  when  the  end  is  obtained,  the  tiling 
operated  upon  is  in  a  ftate  of  perfection  or  comple¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  in  the  operations  of  both  nature  and 
art  there  is  a  progrefs,  and  by  confequeuce  a  change , 

N"  214. 


called  upon  to  explain  what  progrefs  is,  could  we  do 
it  better  than  by  faying  that  it  is  motion  from  fome¬ 
thing  to  fomething  ?  It  is  likewife  very  obvious,  that 
before  we  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  motion ,  we 
muft,  according  to  this  definition,  know  perfe&ly 
what  the  words  capacity ,  energy ,  and  perfection  denote  ; 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  perfection 
denotes  a  complex  conception,  wdiich  may  be  eafily 
defined  by  refolving  it  into  the  fimple  ideas  and  no¬ 
tions  of  which  it  is  compounded,  whiift  motion  is  fnf- 
ccptible  of  no  fuch  refolution.  The  perfe&ion  of  a 
knife  is  compounded  of  the  temper  of  the  fteel  and 
5  the 
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Qf  I VTo-  the  fharpnefis  of  tfie  edge  :  the  perfe&ion  of  a  fyftem 
don.  ,{)f  philofopliy  confifts  of  the  importance  of  the  fub- 

W"  v^'  ,L  J efts  treated,  the  ftrength  of  the  author’s  arguments, 
and  the  perfpicuity  of  his  ftyle  and  manner ;  but  of 
Avhat  is  the  motion  of  a  ball,  or  an  atom ,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  compounded?  We  are  aware  that  to  this  queftion 
the  modern  Peripatetics  will  reply,  that  it  is  not  the 
motion  of  a  ball ,  or  an  atsm,  or  any  one  thing ,  that 
their  mafter  has  fo  learnedly  defined,  but  motion  ab- 
(tradted  from  all  individuals ,  and  made  an  objedt  of 
pure  intelledi ;  ancf  they  will  likewife  affirm,  that  by 
the  word  perfection  ufed  in  the  definition,  lie  does  not 
mean  any  one  kind  of  perfedlion  as  adapted  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  objeCl  or  end ,  but  perfection  abltradled  from 
all  objeUs  and  all  ends .  The  perfedlion  of  nothing  and 
the  motion  of  nothings  for  fuch  furely  are  that  motion 
and  that  perfedlion  which  are  abftradled  from  all  ob¬ 
jects  and  ends ,  are  llrange  expreffions.  To  us  they 
convey  no  meaning ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  think  that 
they  are  equally  unintelligible  to  men  of  greater  acute- 
nefs  (o).  In  a  word,  motion  mull  be  feen  or  felt ;  for 
it  cannot  be  defined.  To  call  it  the  aCt  of  changing 
place ,  or  a  pajfage  from  one  place  to  another ,  gives  no  in¬ 
formation  ;  for  change  and.  pajfage  cannot  be  conceived 
190  _  without  previoufly  conceiving  motion  (p). 
iPtdni'  Peripatetics  having  idly  attempted  to  defne  mo- 

vifion^of *  t^on>  Proce£d  next  to  divide  it  into  four  kinds  or  claf- 
motion  ab-  fes.  This  divifion  was  by  the  father  of  the  fchool 
Curd.  pretended  to  be  made  from  the  effedls  which  it  pro¬ 
duces,  and  was  faid  by  him  to  belong  to  three  cate¬ 
gories,  viz.  quality ,  quantity ,  and  <ivhere  (fee  Cate go- 
&y).  The  firft  kind  is  that  well  known  motion  from 
place  to  place,  which  falls  under  the  category  laft  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  fecond  is  alteration ,  by  which  the  quality 
of  any  thing  is  changed,  the  fubfiance  remaining  the 
fame.  This  belongs  to  the  category  of  quality .  The 
third  is  increafe ,  and  the  fourth  diminution ,  both  be¬ 
longing  to  the  category  of  quantity .  The  ancient 
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atomifts,  and  all  the  modern  metaphyficians  of  emi-  Of  Mq- 
nence,  have  with  great  propriety  rejected  this  divifion  ,  , 

as  being  nothing  but  a  collection  of  abfurd  diftindtions 
where  there  is  in  nature  no  difference.  It  has  been 
already  ffiown,  that  body  has  no  other  real  qualities 
than  folidity,  extenfion ,  and  figure  :  but  of  thefe  the 
firft  cannot  be  altered  without  deflroying  the  fubfiance; 
for  every  thing  which  is  material  is  equally  folid.  The 
extenfion  of  a  body  may  indeed  be  enlarged,  and  its 
figure  may  be  altered,  while  the  fubfiance  remains  the 
fame  ;  but  that  alteration  can  be  made  only  by  moving 
from  their  places  the  folid  atoms  of  which  the  body  is 
compofed.  Ariftotle’s  fecond  kind  of  motion  there¬ 
fore  differs  not  from  the  firfi  ;  nor  do  the  third  and 
fourth  differ  from  thefe  two.  For  a  body  cannot  be 
tncreafied  without  acquiring  new  matter,  nor  dim  in  idl¬ 
ed  without  lofing  fome  of  the  matter  of  which  it  was 
originally  compofed  :  but  matter  can  neither  be  added 
nor  taken  away  without  motion  from  place  to  place  ; 
for  there  is  now  no  creation  de  novo  ;  and  we  have  no 
reafon  to  imagine  that,  fmee  the  original  creation,  a 
fingle  atom  has  been  ever  annihilated.  It  is  therefore 
paft  difpute,  that  local  motion  is  the  only  motion  con¬ 
ceivable;  and  indeed,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging 
from  what  we  know  of  body,  it  is  the  only  motion 
poflible.  191 

This  has  given  rife  to  a  queftion  which  has  been 
debated  among  modern  philofophers,  though,  as  far  ^0(jy 
as  we  know,  it  was  never  agitated  among  the  an-  C<I,  there 
cients,  viz.  “  Whether  if  there  were  but  one  folid  be 
body  exifting,  that  body  could  poffibly  be  moved.”  mot*OIi  * 
Bifhop  Berkeley  feems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  could 
not ;  becaufe  no  motion  can  be  conceived  but  what 
has  a  diredlion  towards  fome  place,  and  the  relation  of 
place  neceffarily  fuppofes  the  exiftence  of  two  or  more 
bodies.  Were  all  bodies,  therefore,  annihilated  ex¬ 
cept  one  globe,  it  would  be  impoffible  (he  thinks)  to 
conceive  that  globe  in  motion  (c^)  With  refped  to 
4  A  the 


(o)  “  Nunc  dicendum  de  natura  motns.  Atque  is  quidem,  cum  fenfibus  clare  percipiatur,  non  tam  natu- 
ra  fua,  quam  do&is  philofophorum  commentis  obfeuratus  eft.  Motus  nunquam  in  fenfus  noftros  incurrit  fine 
mole  corporea,  fpatio  et  tempore.  Sunt  tamen  qui  motum,  tanquam  ideam  quandam  limplicem  et  abftra&am, 
atque  ab  omnibus  aliis  rebus  fejunClam ,  contemplari  ftudent.  Verum  idea  ilia  tenuiffima  et  fubtiliffima  intelleCtus 
aciem  eludit  .*  id  quod  quilibet  fecum  meditando  experiri  poteft.  Hinc  nafeuntur  magme  difficultates  de  natu- 
ra  motus,  et  definitiones,  ipfa  re  quam  illuftrare  debent  longe  obfeuriores.  Hujufmodi  funt  definitiones  i\\x 
Ariftotelis  et  fcholafiicorum,  qui  motum  dicunt  effe  aCium  mobilis  quatenus  efi  mobile ,  vel,  aClum  ends  in  potentia 
qua  ten  us  in  potentia .  Hujufmodi  etiam  eft  illud  viri  inter  recentiores  Celebris,  qui  afferit  nihil  in  motu  effe  veale 
prater  momentaneum  illud  quod  in  vi  ad  mutationem  nitente  confiitui  debet .  Porro  conftat,  horum  et  fimilium  defini- 
tionum  au&ores  in  animo  habniffe  abftracftam  motus  natnram,  feclufa  omni  temporis  et  fpatii  confideratione, 
explicare  ;  fed  qua  ratione  abftra&a  ilia  motus  quinteffentia  (ut  ita  dicam)  intelligi  poffit  non  video.” 

Berkeley  de  Motu . 

(p)  “  Multi  etiam  per  tranfitum  motum  definiunt,  obliti  fcilicet  tranfitum  ipfum  fine  motu  intelligi  non 
poffe,  et  per  motum  definin'  opportere :  Veriffimum  adeo  efi  definitiones,  licut  nonnullis  rebus  lucem,  ita 
viciffim  aliis  tenebras  afferre.  Et  profcClo,  quafcumque  res  fenfu  percipimus,  eas  clariores  aut  notiores  de- 
finiendo  efficere  vix  quifquam  potuerit.  Cujus  rei  vana  fpe  alle&i  res  faciles  difficillimas  reddiderunt  philofo- 
phi,  mentefque  fuas  di flic ultati bus,  quas  ut  plurinuim  ipfi  peperiffent,  implicavere.”  Id.  ibid ' 

(O  Having  proved  that  place,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  merely  relative,  and  affirmed  that  all  mo¬ 
tion  is  relative  likewife,  the  Bifhop  proceeds ,  thus  :  “  Veruntamen  ut  hoc  clarius  appareat,  animadvertendum 
eft,  motum  nullum  intelligi  pofle  fine  determinatione  aliqua  feu  dire&ione,  quse  quidem  intelligi  nequit,  nifi 
praeter  corpus  motum,  noftrum  etiam  corpus,  aut  aliud  aliquid,  fimul  intelligatur  exiftere.  Nam  furfum, 
deorfum,  finfftrorfum,  dextrorfum,  omwefque  plagae  et  regiones  in  relatione  aliqua  fundantur,  et  neceffario  corpus 
r  moto  diverfum  connotant  et  fupponunt.  Adeo  ut,  fi,  reliquis  corporibus  in  nihilum  redadtis,  globus, 
exempli  gratia,  unicus  exiftere  fupponatur  ;  in  ilia  motus  null  us  concipi  poillt :  ufque  adeo  necefle  eft,  ut 

detur 
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the  oilgin  of  our  ideas  of  motion,  his  reafoniug  appears 
ummfwerahle  ;  but  we  do  not  pereeivc-  how  it  con* 
eludes  againft  the  poffibility  of  motion  ilfelf  as  exift- 
iag  in  a  (ingle  body.  It  has  been  already  fliown  in 
the  chapter  of  fimple  apprehenfon  and  conception ,  that 
though  nothing  can  be  conceived  which  may  not  pof* 
Ably  exift,  yet  many  things  may  be  poffible  which  we 
have  not  faculties  or  means  to  conceive.  In  the  pre* 
fent  inflance,  were  this  fotitary  globe  animated  as  our 
bodies  are*  were  it  endowed  with  all  our  fenfes  and 
mental  powers,  it  certainly  would  not  acquire  any  Idea 
of  motion  though  impelled  by  the  greateft  force.  The 
re  Ton  is  obvious  ;  it  would  have  no  obje&s  with  which 
to  compare  its  place  and  fituation  at  different  periods 
of  time  ;  and  the  experience  of  a  (hip  at  fea  in  calm 
weather,  affords  (efficient  proof  that  motion  which  is 
equable  cannot  be  perceived  by  any  other  means  than 
by  filch  a  comparifon.  When  the  waves  fwell  and 
the  (hip  pitches,  it  is  indeed  impoffible  that  thofe 
who  are  on  board  (hould  not  perceive  that  they  are 
actually  in  motion  ;  but  even  this  perception  arifes  from 
comparing  their  pofition  with  that  of  the  waves  rifing 
and  falling  around  them:  whereas  in  the  regions  of  empty 
fpace  the  animated  globe  could  compare  its  pofition 
with  nothing ;  and  therefore,  whether  impelled  by 
equal  or  unequal  forces,  it  could  never  acquire  the  idea 
of  motion.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  if  this 
folitaiy  globe  were  a  Jef moving  animal,  it  might  ac- 
quire  the  idea  of  motion  by  inferring  its  exiftence  from 
the  energy  which  produced  it.  But  how,  we  would 
afk,  could  an  animal  in  fuch  circumftances  be  felf- mo¬ 
ving  ?  Motion  is  the  effect  of  fome  caufe  ;  and  it  has 
been  already  drown  (fee  n°  1 18.  of  this  article),  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any  being  can  be 
the  real  and  primary  caufe  of  any  effeft  which  that  be¬ 
ing  can  neither  conceive  nor  will :  but  as  motion  can 
be  perceived  only  by  the  fenfes,  a  folitary  animal  could 
have  no  idea  of  motion  previous  to  its  own  exertions; 
and  therefore  could  neither  conceive,  nor  will,  an  exer¬ 
tion  to  produce  it.  Let  us,  however,  fuppofe,  that 
without  any  end  in  view  it  might  fpontaneouffy  exert 
itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  produce  fenfible  mo¬ 
tion,  were  it  furrounded  with  other  corporeal  obje&s; 
(lill  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  fo  long  as  it  (hould 
remain  in  abfolute  folitude,  the  being  itfelf  would  ac¬ 
quire  no  idea  of  motion.  It  would  indeed  be  confcious 
of  the  mental  energy ,  but  it  could  not  infer  the  exiftence 
of  motion  as  a  confequence  of  that  energy  ;  for  the  idea 
of  motion  can  be  acquired  only  by  fenfe,  and  by  the 
fuppofition  there  are  no  obje&s  from  which  the  fenfes 
of  this  fpherical  animal  could  receive  thofe  impreffions, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  perception,  and  of 
courfe  no  ideas. 
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Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that,  while  this  Animated  globe  Mo* 
is  under  the  iiifhience  either  of  external  impulfe  or,  its  tlQI1‘ 
own  fpontaneous  energy,  other  bodies  are  fuddenly  x  9 2 
brought  into  exiftence :  would  it  then  acquire  the  idea  Anfwe-ed 
of  motion?  It  certainly  would,  from  perceiving  its 111  the  aflir* 
own  change  of  place  with  refpeCl  to  thofe  bodies- ; iruUve* 
and  though  at  firft  it  would  not  perhaps  be  able  to 
determine  whether  itfelf  or  the  bodies  around  it  were 
moving,  yet  a  little  experience  would  decide  this  que- 
ftion  likewife,  and  convince  it  that  the  motion  was 
the  effect  either  of  its  own  mentut  energy,  or  that  ex¬ 
ternal  impulfe  which  it  had  felt  before  the  other  bo¬ 
dies  were  prefented  to  its  view.  But  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  creation  of  new  bodies  at  a  diftance,  can 
make  no  real  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  a  body  which 
had  exifted  before  them:  and  therefore,  as  this  ani¬ 
mated  globe  would  now  perceive  itfelf  to  be  moving, 
we  may  infer  with  the  utmoft  certainty  that  it 
was  moving  before;  and  that  the.  motion  of  a  (ingle 
body,  though  not  perceivable  by  tlief  (enfes,  might 
pofiibly  be  produced  in  empty  fpace.  ^  195 

Having  thus  feen  that  a  fingle  body  is  capable  of  Whether 
motion  in  empty  fpace,  the  next  qiieition  that  occurs  woujd  bc 
on  this  fubjeS  is,  Whether  it  would  be  poffible  to  pollibie  in 
move  a  body  in  fpace  that  is  abfolutely  full  ?  Such  fpace  abfr>. 
are  the  terms  in  which  this  queftion  is  ufually  put ;  lutely  fuil  ^ 
and  by  being  thus  expreffed,  it  has  given  rife  to  the 
difpute  among  natural  philofophers  about  the  exiftence 
of  a  vacuum .  Perhaps  the  difpute  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  queftion  been  more  accurately  dated. 

For  inftance,  had  it  been  alked,  Whether  motion  would 
be  poffible,  could  matter  be  fuppofed  abfolutely  in* 
finite  without  any  the  lead  interface  or  vacuity  among 
its  folid  parts  ?  we  apprehend  that  every  refled ing 
man  would  have  anfwered  in  the  negative.  At  any 
rate,  the  queftion  ought  to  be  thus  Rated  in  meta- 
pliyfics  ;  becaufe  we  have  feen  that  fpace,  though  a 
pofitive  term,  denotes  nothing  really  exifting.  Now  it 
being  of  the  very  effence  of  every  folid  fubftance  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  place  which  it  occupies  every  other  folid 
fubftance,  it  follows  undeniably,  that  not  one  particle 
of  an  infinite  folid  could  be  moved  from  its  place 
without  the  previous  annihilation  of  another  particle 
of  equal  extent ;  but  that  annihilation  would  deftroy 
the  infinity.  Were  matter  extended  to  any  degree 
lefs  than  infinity,  the  motion  of  its  parts  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  poffible,  becaufe  a  fufficient  force  could 
feparate  thofe  parts  and  introduce  among  them  va¬ 
cuities  of  any  extent  ;  but  without  vacuities  capable 
of  containing  the  body  to  be  moved,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  force  whatever  could  produce  motion.  This 
being  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  however  far  we  fup¬ 
pofe  the  material  univerfe  extended,  there  muft  be 

vacuities 


detur  aliud  corpus,  cujus  fitu  motus  determinari  intelligtaur.  Hujiis  fententiae  veritas  clarifiima  elucebit,  mo- 
do  corporum  omnium  tam  noftri  quam  aliorum,  praeter  globum  iftum  unicum,  anmhilationem  rette  luppo- 

tt  Concipiantur  porro  duo  globi,  et  praeterea  nihil  corporeum,  exiftere.  Concipiantur  demde  vires,  quo- 
modocunque  applicari :  quicquid  tandem  per  applicationem  virium  intelligamus,  motus  circulans  duorum 
fdoborum  circa  commune  centrum  nequit  per  imaginationem  concipi.  Supponamus  deinde  coelum  fixarum. 
creari :  fubito  ex  concepto  appnlfu  globorum  ad  diverfas  cceli  iftius  partes  motus  concipietur  Scilicet  cum 
motus  natura  fua  fit  relativus,  concipi  non  potuit  priufquam  darentur  corpora  correlata.  Quemadmoduia 
2iec  ulla  relatio  alia  fine  correlatis  concipi  poteft.”  Dt  Motif . 
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Of  Mo-  vacuities  in  it  fufficient  to  permit  the  motion  of  the 
tion.  planets  and  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  which  we 
plainly  perceive  to  revolve  round  a  centre  :  and  if  fo, 
the  next  queftion  to  be  determined  is,  What  can  in 
vacuo  operate  upon  fuch  immenfe  bodies,  fo  as  to  pro- 
194  duce  a  regular  and  continued  motion  ? 

Bodies  e-  That  all  bodies  are  equally  capable  of  motion  or 
diTerern'to  re^s  uatllra^  philofophers  been  as  completely 

motion  and  proved  as  any  thing  can  be  proved  by  obfervation 
reft.  and  experience.  It  is  indeed  a  faCl  obvious  to 

the  molt  fuperftcial  obferver  ;  for  if  either  of  thefe 
ftates  were  eflential  to  matter,  the  other  would  he 
abfolutely  impoflible.  If  reft  were  eflential,  no¬ 
thing  could  be  moved  ;  if  motion  were  eflential,  no¬ 
thing  could  be  at  reft,  but  every  the  minuteft  atom 
would  have  a  motion  of  its  own,  which  is  contrary  to 
univerfal  experience.  With  refpeCt  to  motion  and 
reft,  matter  is  wholly  pafiive.  No  man  ever  perceived 
a  body  inanimated  begin  to  move,  or  when  in  motion 
{top  without  refiftance.  A  billiard  ball  hid  at  reft 
on  the  fmootheft  furface,  would  continue  at  reft  to 
the  end  of  time,  unlefs  moved  by  fome  force  extrinfic 
to  itfelf.  If  fuch  a  ball  were  {truck  by  another  ball, 
it  would  indeed  be  moved  with  a  velocity  proportioned 
to  the  impetus  with  which  it  was  ftruck;  but  the  impel¬ 
ling  ball  would  lofe  as  much  of  its  own  motion  as  was 
communicated  to  that  upon  which  the  impulfe  was 
made.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this  inftance 
there  is  no  beginning  of  motion,  but  only  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another;  and  we  may 
Hill  aJk,  Where  had  the  motion  its  origin  ?  If  the  impel¬ 
ling  ball  was  thrown  from  the  hand  of  a  man,  or  ftruck 
with  a  racket,  it  is  plain  that  by  a  volition  of  the 
man’s  mind  the  motion  was  flrft  given  to  his  own 
arm,  whence  it  proceeded  through  the  racket  from 
one  ball  to  another;  fo  that  the  ball,  racket,  and  arm, 
were  mere  in  liniments,  and  the  mind  of  the  man  the 
only  agent  or  lirft  mover.  That  motion  can  be  begun 
by  any  being  which  is  not  poffeffed  of  life,  confciouf- 
ntfs,  and  will,  or  what  is  analogous  to  thefe,  is  to  us 
altogether  inconceivable.  Mere  matter  or  inanimated 
body  can  operate  upon  body  only  by  impulfe  :  but 
impulfe,  though  from  the  poverty  of  language  we 
are  fometimes  obliged  to  talk  of  its  agency,  is  itfelf 
merely  an  effect  ;  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  con¬ 
tact  of  two  bodies,  of  which  one  at  leall  is  in  motion. 
An  infinite  feries  of  effects  without  a  caufe  is  the 
grofTeft  abfurdity  ;  and  therefore  motion  cannot  have 
been  communicated  from  eternity  by  the  impulfe  of 
body  upon  body,  but  muft  have  been  originally  pro¬ 


duced  by  a  being  who  ails  in  a  manner  analogous  to  Of  Mo- 
the  energies  of  the  human  will.  ,  tu>!:‘  r 

But  though  motion  could  not  have  been  begun 
but  by  the  energy  of  mind,  it  is  generally  believed  jvTotwn 
that  it  might  be  continued  by  the  mere  pafflvity  of  produced 
body  ;  and  it  is  a  law  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  by  impulfe 
that  a  body  projected  in  empty  fpace  would  continue  carl. orj^ 
to  move  in  a  flraight  line  for  ever.  The  only  reafon  ftra’ght 
which  can  be  afiigned  for  this  law  is,  that  ft  nee  body  lux. 
continues  to  move  at  all  after  the  impetus  of  projec¬ 
tion  has  ceafed,  it  could  not  of  itfelf  ceafe  to  move' 
without  becoming  aCtive  ;  becaufe  as  much  force  is 
required  to  flop  a  body  in  motion  as  to  communicate 
motion  to  the  fame  body  at  reft.  Many  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  argument,  and  to  the  law  of 
which  it  is  the  foundation  ;  but  as  we  do  not  perceive 
their  ftrength,  we  fhall  not  fill  our  page  with  a  formal 
•examination  of  them(R).  If  3  ftngle  body  could  ex- 
ifl  and  have  motion  communicated  to  it  in  vacuo  by  the 
force  of  projection,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  from  the 
very  pafiivity  of  matter,  that  motion  would  never  have 
an  end  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  be  moved  only 
in  a  ftraight  line,  for  an  impulfe  can  be  given  m  no 
other  direction.  196 

The  heavenly  bodies,  however,  are  not  moved  in  The  New- 
flraight  lines,  but  in  curves  round  a  centre  ;  and  there  -  t0.nian 
fore  their  motion  cannot  have  been  originally  com-flie&;np,  the 
municatcd  merely  by  an  impreffed  force  of  projection,  caufes  of 
This  is  admitted  by  all  philofophers;  and  therefore the  morion 
the  Newtonians  fuppofe  that  the  planets  are  moved  ^|ie 
in  elliptical  orbits  by  the  joint  agency  of  two  forces  dies, 
acting  in  different  directions.  One  of  thefe  forces 
makes  the  planet  tend  direCtly  to  the  centre  about 
which  it  revolves  ;  the  other  impels  it  to  fly  off  in  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  deferibed.  The  former  they  call 
gravitation ,  which  fome  of  them  have  affirmed  to  be  a 
property  inherent  in  all  matter  ;  and  the  latter,  which 
is  a  prCjcClile  force,  they  confider  as  impreffed  ab  e.v- 
tra.  By  the  joint  agency  of  fuch  forces,  duly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  each  other,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  demon- 
ftrated,  that  the  planets  muft  neceffarily  deferibe  fuch. 
orbits  as  by  obfervation  and  experience  they  are  found 
aClually  to  deferibe.  But  the  queftion  with  the  meta- 
phyftcian  is,  Whether  fuch  forces  be  real  ? 

With  refpeCt  to  projection,  there  is  no  difficulty;  but 
that  bodies  ftiould  mutually  aCt  upon  each  other  at  a  197 
diftanee,  and  through  an  immenfe  vacuum,  feems  at 
flrft  fight  altogether  impoflible.  If  the  planets  are 
moved  by  the  forces  of  gravitation  and  projection,  heavenly 
they  muft  neceffarily  move  in  vacuo  ;  for  the  continual  bodies  im* 
4  A  2  reftftance  pufiib's* 


(r)  By  much  the  ftrongeft  and  heft  urged  of  thefe  objections  which  we  have  feen,  is  made  by  Dr  Horfely^ 
a  man  equally  learned  in  mathematics  and  in  ancient  and  modern  philofophy.  u  I  believe  with  the  author 
of  Ancient  Metaphyftcs  (fays  he),  that  fome  aCtive  principle  is  neceffary  for  the  continuance  as  well  as  for 
the  beginning  of  motion.  I  know  that  many  Newtonians  will  not  allow  this  :  I  believe  they  are  milled,  as  I 
mjfelf  have  formerly  been  milled,  by  the  expreflion  a  Jlate  of  motion .  Motion  is  a  change  ;  a  continuance  of 
motion  is  a  farther  change  ;  a  farther  change  is  a  repeated  effeCt ;  a  repeated  effeCl  requires  a  repeating  caufe. 
State  implies  the  contrary  of  change;  and  motion  being  change,  a  Jlate  of  motion  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.* 
•See  Ancient  Metaphyftcs<>  Vol  II. 

If  our  leaders  think  this  reafoning  concluflve,  they  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  will  fee  the 
neceffity  of  admitting,  even  for  the  continuance  of  reCtilineal  motion,  the  plajlic  nature ,  or  fomething  equiva¬ 
lent  to  it,  without  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  heavenly  bodies  could  not  revolve  round  theif 
srefpeCtive  centres  in  elliptical  curves. 
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reManec  of  even  the  rare  ft  medium  would  in  time 
overcome  the  force  of  the  greateft  impetus :  but  if 
they  move  in  vacuo ,  how  can  they  he  attracted  by  the 
fun  or  by  one  another  ?  It  is  a  felf-evident  truth,  that 
nothing  can  a£l  but  where  it  is  prefent,  either  imme¬ 
diately  or  mediately  ;  becaufe  every  thing  which  ope¬ 
rates  upon  another,  mull  perform  that  operation  either 
by  its  own  immediate  agency  or  by  means  of  fome  in- 
ftrument.  The  fun  and  planets  are  not  in  contadl ; 
nor,  if  the  motion  of  thefe  bodies  be  in  vacuo ,  can  any 
thing  material  pafs  as  an  inftrument  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  We  know  indeed  by  experience,  that  every 
particle  of  unorganifed  matter  within  our  reach  has  a 
tendency  to  move  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
and  we  are  intuitively  certain,  that  fuch  a  tendency 
mult  have  fome  caufe  :  but  when  we  infer  that  caufe 
to  be  a  power  of  attra&ion  inherent  in  ‘  all  matter, 
which  mutually  ads  upon  bodies  at  a  dillance,  draw¬ 
ing  them  towards  each  other,  we  talk  a  language  which 
is  perfectly  unintelligible  ( s ).  Nay  more,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  fuch  an  inference  is  contrary  to 
fadt.  The  particles  of  every  elalllc  fluid  fly  from  each 
other  ;  the  flame  of  a  fire  darts  upwards  with  a  velo¬ 
city  for  which  the  weight  of  the  circumambient  air 
cannot  account ;  and  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  a 
plant  when  growing,  is  fo  far  from  tending  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  that  when  a  flowerpot  is  in¬ 
verted,  every  vegetable  in  it,  as  foon  as  it  is  arrived  at 
a  fufficient  length,  bends  itfelf  over  the  fide  of  the 
pot,  and  grows  with  its  top  in  the  natural  polition. 
Senlible  of  the  force  of  thefe  arguments  againfl  the 
die*  cannot  poffibility  of  an  attradlive  power  in  matter  which  ope- 
be  moved  rates  at  a  dillance,  other  philofophers  have  fuppofed 
by  two  for¬ 
ces  impref- 
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that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  moved  In  elliptical  orbits  Of  Mo¬ 
by  means  of  two  forces  originally  imp  re  fled  upon  each  ** m 

planet  impelling  it  in  different  directions  at  the  fame  '“"v  ^ 

time.  But  if  the  tendency  of  the  planets  towards  the 
centre  of  the  fun  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  oF 
heavy  bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  (and  if 
there  be  fuch  a  tendency  at  all,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  it  different),  it  cannot  poffibly  be  the  effedt  of 
impulfe.  A  body  impelled  or  projedled  in  vacuo  would 
continue  to  be  moved  with  an  equable  velocity,  nei¬ 
ther  accelerated  nor  retarded  as  it  approached  the  ob- 
jedl  towards  which  it  was  diredled ;  but  the  velocity 
of  a  body  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  is 
continually  accelerated  :  and  as  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  a 
body  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the  fnn,  that  mo¬ 
tion  cannot  be  the  effedl  of  impulfe  or  projedlion. 

Some  of  the  Newtonians  therefore  have  fuppofed,  N  >r  by  the 
<{  That  all  kinds  of  attradlion  confifl  in  line  imper- agency  of 
ceptible  particles  or  inviflble  effluvia,  which  proceed 
from  every  point  in  the  fnrface  of  the  attracting  body, 
in  all  right-lined  directions  every  way ;  which  in  their 
progrefs  lighting  on  other  bodies,  urge  and  folicit  them 
towards  the  fuperior  attracting  body  5  and  therefore 
(fay  they)  the  force  or  inteniity  of  the  attradling 
power  in  general  muff  always  decreafe  as  the  fquares 
of  the  diffances  increafe."  The  inference  is  fail ly  drawn 
from  the  fat,  provided  the  fat  itfelf  were  real  or  pof- 
fible  :  but  it  is  obvious,  that  if  fine  imperceptible  par¬ 
ticles  or  invifible  effluvia  were  thus  iffued  from  every 
point  in  the  furface  of  the  fun,  the  earth  and  other 
planets  could  not  move  in  vacuo  ;  and  therefore  the 
projetile  motion  would  in  time  be  flopped  by  the  refin¬ 
ance 


(s)  Since  this  article  was  finifhed  for  the  prefs,  Profeffor  Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  have  been  given  to  the  public  ;  a  work  of  which  the  merit  is  fuch  as  to  make  it  painful  to  us  to  differ 
in  any  important  opinion  from  the  ingenious  author.  We  (hall,  however,  claim  the  fame  liberty  of  diffenting 
occafionally  from  him  that  he  has  claimed  of  diffenting  from  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  from 
whom  he  differs  widely  in  thinking  it  as  eafy  to  conceive  how  bodies  can  adl  upon  each  other  at  a  dillance,. 
as  how  one  body  can  communicate  motion  to  another  by  impulfe.  €t  I  allow  (fays  he,  p.  79. ),  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  conceive  in  what  manner  one  body  adls  upon  another  at  a  dillance  through  a  vacuum  ;  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  to  fuppofe,  that  the  two  bodies  are  in  a&ual  contadl.  That  one 
body  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  motion  of  another  body  placed  at  a  dillance  from  it,  1  do  by  no  means 
nflert ;  but  only  that  we  have  as  good  reafon  to  believe  that  this  may  be  poffible,  as  to  believe  that  any  one 
natural  event  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  another." 

If  by  efficient  caufe  be  here  meant  the  fff  and  original  caufe  of  motion,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with 
the  learned  Profeffor  ;  for  we  are  perfuaded  that  body  inanimated  is  not,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  caufe 
of  motion  either  at  hand  or  at  a  dillance:  but  if  he  mean  (and  we  think  he  mull,  becaufe  fuch  was  the 
meaning  of  Newton,  from  whom  he  profeffes  to  differ),  that  we  can  as  eafily  conceive  one  body  to  be  the  in- 
ftrumental  caufe  of  the  motion  of  another  from  which  it  is  diffant,  as  we  can  conceive  it  to  communicate  mo¬ 
tion  by  impulfe,  we  cannot  help  thinking  him  greatly  miflaken.  We  will  not  indeed  affirm,  with  the  writer 
whom  he  quotes,  “  that  although  the  experiment  had  never  been  made,  the  communication  of  motion  by 
impulfe  might  have  been  predicted  by  reafoning  a  priori becaufe  we  are  not  certain,  that  without  fome 
fuch  experiment  we  ffiould  ever  have  acquired  adequate  notions  of  the  folidity  of  matter  :  But  if  all  corporeal 
fubftances  be  allowed  to  be  folid  and  poffeffed  of  that  negative  power  to  which  philofophers  have  given  the 
name  of  vis  inertia ,  we  think  it  may  be  eafily  proved  a  priori ,  that  a  fufficient  impulfe  of  one  hard  body  upon 
another  mujl  communicate  motion  to  that  other ;  for  when  the  vis  inertia-,  by  which  alone  the  one  body  is  kept 
in  its  place,  is  lefs  than  the  vis  impetus  with  which  the  other  ruffles  to  take  poffeffion  of  that  place,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  former  body  mujl  give  way  to  the  latter,  which  it  can  do  only  by  motion,  otherwife  the  two 
bodies  would  occupy  one  and  the  fame  place,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  their  folidity.  But  that  a  fubftance 
poffeffed  of  a  vis  inertia  ffiould  make  another  fubftance  poffeffed  of  the  fame  negative  power  quit  a  place  to 
which  itfelf  has  no  tendency ,  is  to  us  not  only  inconceivable 7  but  apparently  impoffible,  as  implying  a  direct  con¬ 
tradiction.  7 
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ance  of  tins  powerful  medium.  Befidcs,  is  it  not  alto¬ 
gether  inconceivable,  nay  impoffible,  that  particles 
muing  from  the  fun  fhould  draw  the  planets  towards 
that  centre  ?  would  they  not  rather  of  neceffity  drive 
them  to  a  greater  diltance  ?  To  fay,  that  after  they 
have  reached  the  planets,  they  change  their  motion 
and  return  to  the  place  whence  they  fet  out,  is  to  en¬ 
due  them  with  the  powers  of  intelligence  and  will, 
and  to  transform  them  from  pallive  matter  to  a6live 
mind. 

Thefe  difficulties  in  the  theories  of  attra&ion  and 
impulfe  have  fet  philofophers  upon  fabricating  num- 
berlefs  hypothefes :  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf, 
who  never  confidered  gravitation  as  any  thing  more 
than  3n  effedl,  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a  very 
fnbtle  fluid  or  ether  pervading  all  bodies,  and  produ¬ 
cing  not  only  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the  fall 
of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth,  but  even  the  mecha¬ 
nical  part  of  mufcular  motion  and  fenfation.  O- 
thers  (t)  again  have  fuppofed  fire,  or  light, >  or  the 
eleCtiic  fluid,  to  be  the  universal  agent  ;  and  fome 
few  (uj  have  acknowledged,  that  nothing  is  fufficient 
to  produce  the  phenomena  but  the  immediate  agency 
of  mind. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  interpolation  of  any  material 
fluid,  whether  ether,  fire,  light,  or  eleClricity,  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay  that  it  does  not  remove  any  one  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  encumbers  the  theory  of  innate  attrac¬ 
tion.  All  thefe  fluids  are  elaftic  ;  and  of  courfe  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  diflant  from 
each  other.  Whatever  motion,  therefore,  we  may 
fuppofe  to  be  given  to  one  particle  or  fet  of  particles, 
the  queflion  ftill  recurs,  How  is  it  communicated 
from  them  to  others  ?  If  one  body  can  a6t  upon  an¬ 
other  at  the  diftance  of  the  ten-thoufandth  part  of  an 
inch,  we  can  perceive  nothing  to  hinder  its  action 
from  extending  to  the  diltance  of  ten  thoufand  milli¬ 
ons  of  miles.  In  the  one  cafe  as  well  as  the  other,  the 
body  is  adting  where  it  is  not  prefent ;  and  if  that  be 
admitted  to  be  poffible,  all  our  notions  of  adtion  arc 
fubverted,  and  it  is  vain  to  reafon  about  the  caufe  of 
any  phenomenon  in  nature. 

This  theory  ofthe  intermediate  agency  of  a  fnbtle  fluid 
differs  not  effentialiy  from  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes'; 
which  appeared  fo  very  abfurd  to  Cudvvorth,  that  with 
a  boldnefs  becoming  a  man  of  the  firft  genius  and 
learning,  he  rejedfed  it,  and  adopted  the  plaftic  nature 
of  Plato,  Ariltotle,  and  other  Greek  philofophers. 
That  incomparable  feholar  obferves,  that  matter  be¬ 
ing  purely  paffive,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  even  the  formation  of 
animal  bodies,  muff  be  the  effedt  either  of  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,  or  the  agency  of  a  plajlic  nature  ufed 
as  an  inffrument  by  divine  wifdom.  That  they  are 
not  the  effedt  of  God’s  immediate  agency,  he  thinks 
obvious  from  feveral  circumffances.  In  the  firft  place, 
they  are  performed  flowly  and  by  degrees,  which  is 
not  fuitable  to  our  notions  of  the  agency  of  almighty 
Power.  Secondly,  Many  blunders  are  committed  in 


the  operations  of  nature,  fuch  as  the  formation  of 
monfters,  &c.  which  could  never  be  were  things 
formed  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God.  He  is  there¬ 
fore  of  opinion,  that,  after  the  creation  of  matter,  God 
employed  an  inferior  agent  to  give  it  motion  and  form, 
and  to  carry  on  all  thofe  operations  which  have  been 
continued  in  it  lince  the  beginning  of  the  world.  This 
agent  he  calls  plajlic  nature ;  and  confiders  it  as  a  being 
incorporeal,  which  penetrates  the  moft  folid  fubftance, 
and,  in  a  manner  which  he  pretends  not  to  explain 
otherwife  than  by  analogy,  adtuates  the  univerfe.  pie 
does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  being  endued  with  percep¬ 
tion,  confcioufnefs,  or  intelligence  ;  but  merely  as  an 
inffrument  which  adts  under  divine  wifdom  according 
to  certain  laws.  He  compares  it  to  art  embodied  ; 
and  quoting  from  Ariftotle,  fays,  e<  iv  tu>  Ivku  n  v«u- 
TtnytKv  o^oia;  'ccv  fnfunt  s*our  Ij'  the  art  of  the  Jljipwrlght 
were  in  the  timber  itfelf  operatively  and  effectually^  it  would 
there  aft  juft  as  nature  doth .  He  calls  it  a  certain  lower 
life  than  the  animal,  which  adts  regularly  and  artifi¬ 
cially  for  ends  of  which  it  knows  nothing.  It  may  be, 
he  fays,  either  a  lower  faculty  of  fome  confcious  foul, 
or  elfe  an  inferior  kind  of  life  or  foul  by  itfelf,  but 
depending  in  either  cafe  upon  a  higher  intelledt.  He 
is  aware  with  what  difficulty  fuch-  a  principle  will  be 
admitted  by  thofe  philofophers  who  have  divided  all 
being  into  fuch  as  is  extended  and  fuch  as  is  cogita¬ 
tive  :  but  he  thinks  this  divifion  improper.  He  would 
divide  beings  into  thofe  which  are  folid  and  extended, 
and  thofe  which  have  life  or  internal  energy.  Thofe 
beings  which  have  life  or  internal  energy  he  would 
again  divide  into  fuch  as  adt  with  confcioufnefs,  and 
fuch  as  adt  without  it :  the  latter  of  which  is  this 
plaftic  life  of  nature.  To  prove  that  fuch  an  inftru- 
ment  is  poffible,  or  that  a  being  may  be  capable  of 
operating  for  ends  of  which  it  knows  nothing,  he  in- 
ftances  bees  and  other  animals,  who  are  impelled  by 
injlinft  to  do  many  things  neeeffary  to  their  own  pre- 
fervation,  without  having  the  leaf!  notion  of  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  they  work.  (See  Instinct.)  He  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  there  is  an  effential  difference  between  rea¬ 
fon  and  inftindt,  though  they  are  both  the  attributes 
of  mind  or  incorporeal  fubftance  :  and' that  therefore, 
as  we  know  of  two  kinds  of  mind  differing  fo  widely,, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  11s  from  inferring  a  third,, 
with  powers  differing  as  much  from  in  ft  in  6b  as  inftindt 
differs  from  reafon.  Mankind  are  confcious  of  their 
own  operations,  know  for  what  purpofe  they  generally 
adt,  and  can  by  the  power  of  reflection  take  a  retrofpec - 
tive  view  of  their  adtions  and  thoughts,  making  as  it 
were  the  mind  its  own  obje6t.  Brutes  are  confcious  of 
their  own  operations,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  pur - 
pofes  for  which  they  operate,  and  altogether  incapable  of 
reflecting  either  upon  their  paft  condudt  or  paft  thoughts. 
Between  their  intelledtual  powers  and  thofe  of  man,, 
there  is  a  much  greater  difference  than  there  is  be¬ 
tween  them  and  a  plaftic  nature,  which  adts  as  an  in- 
ftrument  of  divine  wifdom  without  any  confcioufnefs  of 
its  own  operations.  Ariftotle,  from  whom  principally^ 
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tTie  learned  author  takes  his  notion  of  this  plaftic  na¬ 
ture,  compares  it,  with  refpeCt  to  the  divine  Wifdom 
which  direCls  and  fuperintends  its  operations,  to  a 
mere  builder  or  mechanic  working  under  an  archi¬ 
tect,  for  the  purpofe  of  which  the  mechanic  himfelf 
knows  nothing.  The  words  of  the  Stagyrite  are : 

Tour  xp^ih'Alcvxt;  rtoi  Ixocrov  ti/.aos'h^ovg  kcci  yccWny  ftStvcct  voyi- 
^outy  7ccv  ^v-f«p-?7?^vwv,  x.cti  copalspovc  bit  tcc(  cct1:ct$  rwv  rrotov- 
y.tyav  ic-oca-iv  61  S'  cvr Tip  y.oct  r ccv  cc-^yy^ay  evict,  Trout  yivyov*.  uSolcx. 
S  §  -mtu,  otov  y.ai  t  to  orvp'  roc  y.iy  cvv  oc\lvf\cc  pvett  rtvt  ttoiuv  tou- 

?</Irfaphyf*  tcjv  ?y«rcv  rove  St  %iigOTt  xya.$  St  £9of  <<  We  account  tllC 
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architects  in  every  thing  more  honourable  than  the 
mere  workmen,  becaufe  they  underftand  the  reafon  of 
the  things  done  ;  whereas  the  other,  as  fome  inanimate 
things,  only  work,  not  knowing  what  they  do,  juft 
as  the  fire  burns  :  the  difference  betvven  them  being 
only  tjiis,  that  inanimate  things  aCt  by  a  certain  na¬ 
ture  in  them,  but  the  workman  by  habit.” 
wn  co  Still  further  to  prove  that  a  being  may  be  endow- 
poilible.  ed  with  fome  vital  energy  of  a  fubordinate  kind,  and 
yet  be  deflitute  of  ccnfcioufnefs  and  perception,  the 
learned  author  obferves,  that  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  that  the  fouls  of  men  in  found  deep,  lethargies, 
or  apoplexies,  are,  confcious  of  any  thing  ;  and  ft  ill  lefs, 
if  poffible,  to  fupp-ofe  that  the  fouls  of  embryos  in 
the  womb  are  from  the  very  ftrft  moment  of  their  ar¬ 
rival  there  intelligent  and  confcious  beings  :  neither 
can  we  fay,  how  we  come  to  be  fo  differently  afFe&ecJ 
iri  our  fouls  by  the  different  motions  made  upon  our 
bodies,  nor  are  we  confcious  always  of  thofe  energies 
by  which  we  imprefs  fantaftic  ideas  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  if  it  be  poffible  for  the  fouls  of  men  to  be 
for  one  inflant  void  of  confcioufnefs  and  intelligence, 
it  follows,  that  confcioufnefs  is  not  absolutely  neceffary 
to  thofe  energies  and  motions  by  which  life  is  preferved. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  upon  the  belt  authority  J,  “that 
PhilofophU  where  animal  or  vegetable  life  isconeerned,  there  isineve- 
cal  and  Li-  ry  cafe  a  different  relation  between  the  caufe  and  effeCt, 
ttrary  Ef-  Rnci  feemhigly  depending  upon  the  concurrence  or  in- 
fluence  of  fome  farther  principle  of  change  in  the 
fubje&,  than  what  fubfifts  in  inanimate  matter,  or  in 
the  caufes  and  effeCts  that  are  the  oBjeCts  of  mecha- 
nichal  and  chemical  philofophy.”  Now  to  this  prin- 
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ciple  of  vegetable  life,  without  which,  in  a  feed  or  in  Of  Mo- 
a  plant,  vegetation  will  neither  begin  nor  continue,  t 
tho’  light,  heat,  air,  earth,  and  water,  flionld  concur  in 
the  ntmoft  perfection,  Cudvvorth  exprefsly  compares 
his  plaftic  nature  in  the  univerfe.  It  is  fo  far  (fays 
he)  from  being  the  ftrft  or  higheft  life,  that  it  is  in¬ 
deed  the  laft  and  loweft  of  all  lives,  being  really  the 
fame  thing  with  the  vegetative. 

Thefe  arguments,  if  the  phenomena  of  elective  at-  Argument* 
traCtions  in  chemiftry  be  added  to  them,  demonftrate,  for  us  truth: 
we  think,  the  pojfibitity  of  filch  a  principle  :  and  to^ut 
tliofe  who  are  inclined  to  affirm  that  no  fuch  thing 
can  ex ftl,  becaufe,  according  to  the  defeription  of  it 
given  by  Cndworth  and  the  ancients,  it  is  neither 
body  nor  fpirit,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words  ;  we 
beg  leave  to  afk  in  the  words  of  Locke,  “  Who  told 
them  that  there  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  folid  be¬ 
ings  which  cannot  think,  and  thinking  beings  that 
are  not  extended  ?  which  is  all  that  they  mean  by  the 
terms  body  and  fpirit.”  All  the  Greek  philofopher3 
who  were  not  materialifts,  and  even  the  infpired  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  conftantly  di- 
ftinguifh  between  the  fpirit  and  the  foul  of  a  man,  call¬ 
ing  the  former  fometimes  and  fometimes  **ivh-*9 
and  the  latter  T-Gt* ;  and  St  Paul,  who  before  he  was 
a  Chriflian  was  learned  in  philofopliy,  deferibes  the 
conitituent  parts  of  man  as  three,  rrvtvya,  ^v^v,  <rcoyuy 
fpirit,  foul,  and  body.  This  diftin&ion,  fetting  afide 
the  authority  with  which  it  comes  to  us,  feems  to  be 
well  founded  ;  for  there  are  many  operations  earned 
on  in  the  human  body  without  any  confeious  exer¬ 
tion  of  ours,  and  which  yet  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  laws  of  mechanifm.  Of  thefe,  Cudworth  in- 
ftances  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  and  other 
mufcles  which  caufes  refpiration,  and  the  fyflole  and 
diaftole  of  the  heart  ;  neither  of  which,  he  thinks,  can 
be  the  effeCt  of  mere  mechanifm.  But,  as  we  are  not 
confcious  of  any  energy  of  foul  from  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  even  while  we  are  awake,  and  ftill  lefs,  if  pof- 
iible,  while  we  are  afleep  ;  he  attributes  them,  not  to 
the  intellect  or  rational  mind,  but  to  this  inferior  vital 
principle  called  (v)  j  which,  in  liis  opinion,  aCts 

the 


(v)  The  exiftence  of  this  plaftic  nature  was  warmly  debated  between  Monfieur  Le  Clerc  and  Mon- 
fieur  Bayle.  Mofheim,  who  was  inclined  himfelf  to  admit  fuch  a  principle,  gives  the  following  view  ot  -Le 
Clerc’s  fentiments  from  Bibliotheque  cbotfie,  tom.  ii.  p.  *13*  “  Refpiratio.  inquit.  et  motus  cor  is,  a  loneS 

funtj  quorum  nihil  ad  animam  pertinet.  Interim  mcchanice  eas  fieri,  nullo  modo  probahile  eft.  In  Volun- 
tariis  commotionibus  nefeiunt  animi  noftri,  quid  fatfto  opus  fit,  ut  membra  commoveantui  ,  impel  ant  1  1  tan¬ 
tum.  Eft  vero  aliud  nefcio  quid,  quod  fideliter,  fi  modo  organa  refte  fint  affetta,  maudata  ejus  exfequitur. 
Ouidni  igitur  fufpiccmur,  effe  naturam  in  corpore  noftro  viventem,  prater  animam  noitram,  cujus  lit  anims 
praceptis  et  juffis  morem  gerere  ?  quamquam  potentia  ejus  ita  fit  definita,  ut  obedire  nequeat  ammo,  nil  re  e 
fefe  lmbeant  organa.  Eadem  forte  natura,  corporis  noftri  motibus  impulfa,  animam  edocet,  quid  fa«um 
lit,  ut  ille  poffit  pracipere,  qux  ad  confervatioiiem  corporis  neceffaria  judicat.  Amma,  pergit,  11  nxc  vera 
effe  putes,  fimilis  erit  domino,  fibimet  ipfi  fervire  nefcio,  nee  ulla  facilitate  alia,  quam  imperandi  et  jubendl 
inftrufto.  Hxc  vero  natura  fittrix  non  diffimilis  erit  mancipii  cut  nihil  eorum,  qux  dominus  meditatur, 
notum  eft,  quodque  nihil  aliud  facit,  quam  ut  juffis  pareat,  et  dominum  de  ill  is  rebus  admoneat,  qua;  ad 
falutem  ipfius  pertinent.”  Mofheim  proceeds, — Si  quis  huic  loco  fic  occurrat,  Hsc  ratione  tria  ngi  m 
homine  principia  ;  refpondet  vir  do&us  :  “  Nullis  conflares  argumentis,  bims  tantum  hominem  partibns 
conftare.P  Eo^,  qui  hominem  ex  binis  tantum  partibus  component,  nulla  ratione  explicare  poffe  naturam 
conjunaionis  animi  et  corporis,  nifi  ipfum  Deum  ftatuant  cunriis  aftiombus  hsminum  mtervemre  .  hoc  vero 
Divina  Majeftate  prorfus  indignum  effe.  Definitionem  accuratam  mediae  hujus  naturae  poftulantibus  fefe 
talem  dare'  non  poffe  definitionem  refpondet :  Hoc  nnum  fefe  feire :  effe  earn  naturam  mteriori  agenda 
^irjtute  inftruClam,  c±ux  ex  fe  et  animam  et  corpus  afticere  queaty  naturam,  qux  ocea.  animai 
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Whether  it 
he  true  or 
not,  the 
motions  of 
the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies 
are  ca^- 
tte  d  oil  by 
the  con- 
ilant  agen¬ 
cy  of  fom  e* 
thing  in¬ 
corporeal. 


the  fame  part  in  the  fyftem  of  the  human  body  which 
the  plaflic  nature  aft s.  in  the  fyftem  of  the.  world. — - 
To  make  the  refemblance  more  finking,  he  obferves, 
that  even  the  voluntary  motion  of  our  limbs,  though 
it  proceeds  ultimately  from  an  energy  of -will,  feems 
to  be  the  effeft  of  that  energy  employing  fome  injlru - 
merit  which  pervades  the  finews,  neives,  and  mufcles 
of  the  body  ;  and  if  the  human  fpirit  or  em- 

ploy  the  inflrumentality  of  a  plaflic  nature  or  in 
moving  the  fmall  machine  of  the  body,  it  feems  to. 
be  far  from  incredible  that  the  Divine  Wifdom 
fhould  employ  the  inflrumentality  of  a  plaflic  na¬ 
ture  in  moving  the  great  machine  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

But  we  need  not  infill  further  on  the  pojftbility  of 
fuch  an  inftrument.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  arguments  of  Cudworth,  of  which  fome  are,  to 
fay  the  leaft  of  them,  plaufible,  though  others  appear 
to  us  to  have  very  little  flrength,  Dr  Clarke  has 
proved,  with  a  force  of  reasoning  not  inferior  to  ma¬ 
thematical  demonflration,  that  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  fome- 
•  thing  very  different  from  matter,  under  every  poflible 
form.  44  For,  not  to  fay  that,  feeing  matter  is  ut¬ 
terly  incapable  of  obeying  any  taovs  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word,  the  very  original  laws  of  motion 
themfelves  cannot  continue  to  take  place,  but  by 
fomething  fuperior  to  matter,  continually  exerting  on 
it  a  certain  force  or  power  according  to  fuch  certain 
and  determinate  laws ;  it  is  now  evident  beyond  que¬ 
stion,  that  the  bodies  of  all  plants  and  animals  could 
not  poflibly  have  been  formed  by  mere  matter  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  general  laws  of  motion.  And  not 
only  fo,  but  that  mofl  univerfal  principle  oi gravita¬ 
tion  itfelf,  the  fpring  of  almofl  all  the  great  and  regu¬ 


lar  inanimate  motions  in  the  world,  anfwering  not  at  VI,J- 
al!  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  by  which  alone  they  can  aft  , 

upon  one  another,  but  entirely  to  their  /olid  contents ,  Y 
cannot  poflibly  be  the  refu't  of  any  motion  originally 
impreffed  upon  matter.’ *  For  though  it  is  true,  that 
the  mofl  foiid  bodies  with  which  v/e  are  acquainted 
are  all  very  porous  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  fubtle  ma¬ 
terial  fluid  might  penetrate  the  bodies  of  the  planets, 
and  operate  upon  them  with  a  force  exerted  inter¬ 
nally  ;  flill  it  is  felf- evident,  that  the  great/  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fuch  a  fluid  could  not  enter  into  thofe  bodies 
which  are  leaf  porous,  and  where  the  greateft  force 
of  gravitation  refides  :  44  and,  therefore,  this'  mot  ion- 
mu  fl  of  neceffity  bexaufed  by  fomething  which  pene¬ 
trates -the  veiy  foiid  fubjlance  of  all  bodies,  and  conti¬ 
nually  puts  forth  in  them  a  farce  or  power  entirely 
different  from  that  by  which  matter  afts  upon  mat¬ 
ter  f  Which  is,  as  the  fame  able  writer  obferves,  an  f-  Evident 
evident  demonflration,  not  only  of  the  world’s  being °f 
originally  made  by  a  fupreme  intelligent  Caufe  but^J/f*^ 
moreover,  that  it  depends  every  moment  upon  fome  ve  l&l0K* 
fuperior  Being,  for  the  prefervation  of  its  frame  ;  and 
that  all  the  great  motions  in  it  are  caufed  by  fome 
immaterial  power  perpetually  and  actually  exerting  it¬ 
felf  every  moment  in  every  part  of  the  corporeal  uni* 
verfe.  This  preferving  and  governing  power,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  immediate  power  and  action  of  the 
fame  Supreme  Caufe  that  created  the  world,  or  the 
aftion  of  fome  fubordinate  inflruments  appointed  by 
him  to  direft  and  prefide  refpeftively  over  certain 
parts  thereof,  gives  us  equally  in  either  way  a  very 
noble  idea  of  Providence.  We  know  with  certainty,, 
that  real  and  original  power  can  belong  only  to  a  be;- 
ing  endowed  with  intelligence  and  will ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  exiitence  of  Cudworth’s  (w)  plaflic  nature 
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,-rerum  geratur  in  corpore;  naturam  denique,  quas  animi  mandatis,  quorum  tamen  caulTas  nefeiat,  fxjeliter 
^temperet.,.>  Reliqua,  quae  illuflrandae  hujus  rei  cauffa  Clericus  affert,  praetereo.  Satis  copiofa  eft  in 
illis,  qua^produximus,  meditandi  materia.  Mojheim.  ed.  Syjl.  Intellect,  p.  173. 

Such  a  principle  aftuating  the  univerfe,  if  it  be  divefted  of  intelligence,'  and  confidered  as  a  fecond 
or  inferior  caufe,  -under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme,  is  acknowledged  by  a  very  able  judge  to  be  a  rational 
hypothefis  ;  and  fuch,  if  properly  purfued,  would  certainly  open,  a  mofl  entertaining  feene  of  natural  plii- 
lofophy.  See  Jones* S'Anf over  to  an  EJ/ay  on  Spirit.  !  , 

(w)  Befides  CudWbrth,  we  have  mentioned  Berkeley  and  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics ,  as  holding  all 
motion  to  be  an  effeft  of  the  immediate  agency  of  mind  or  incorporeal  fubftance.  The  opinion  of  the  laft 
thefe  philofophers  is  not  effentially  different  from  Cud  worth’s  ;  and  therefore  it  is  nec-dlefs  to  quote  from  him  : 
Berkeley  was  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  as  well  as  an  abler  mathe¬ 
matician,  than  either  of  thefe  pupils  of  the  ancients  ;  and  being  like  wife  a  man  \vh6  on  all  fubjefts  thought 
for  himfelf,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fhort  abflraft  of  his  reafoiiing  refpefting  the 
origin  of  motion.  Hrs  words  are:  44  Totum  id  quod  novimu3,  cui  nomen  corpus  indidimus,  nilril  in  fe  con- 
tinet  quod  mot  us  principium  feu  caufa  efficiens  effe  poffit.  Vis ,  gravitas,  attraSlio ,  et  hujufmodi  voces,  utiles- 
funt  ad  ratiocinia  et  computationes  de  motu  et  corporibus  motis ;  fed  non  ad  intelligendam  fimplieem  ipfius  motus 
fiaturam,  vel  ad  qualitates  totidem  diftinftas  dtfignandas.  Attraftionem  certe  quod  attinet,  patet  illam  ab  New- 
tono  adhiberi,  non  tanquam  qualitatem  veram  et  phyficam,  fed  folummodo  ut  liypothefin  mathematicam. 
Quin  et  Leibnitius,  nifum  elementarem  feu  folicitationem  ab  impetu  diftinguens,  fatetur  ilia  entia  non  re  ipfa 
hiveniri  in  rerum  nature,  fed  abftraftione  facienda  effe.  Similis  ratio  eft  compofitionis  et  refolutionis  virium 
quarumeunque  direftarum  in  quafeunque  obliquas,  per  diagonaltm  et  latere  parallelogrammi.  flsec  me- 
chanices’ et  computation!  inferviunt :  fed  aliud  eft  computation!  et  demonftrationibus  mathematicis  infervire, 
aliud  rerum  naturam  exhibere.  Revera  corpus  aeque  perfeverat  in  utrovis  ftatu,  vel  motus  vel  quietism  Ifta 
vero  perfeverantia  non  magis  dicenda  eft  aftio  Corporis,  quam  exiftentia  ejufdem  a&io  diceretur.  Caeterum  re- 
fiftentiam,  quam  experimur  in  fiftendo  corpore  moto,  ejus  adiionem  effe  fingimus  vnna  fpecie  delufi.  Revera 
cnim  ifta  reliftentia  quam  fentimus,  paflio  eft  in  nobis,  neque  arguit  corpus  a gere,  fed  nos  pati :  conftat  uti- 
<que  nos  idem  paffuros  fuiffe,  five  corpus  iilud  a  fe  moveatur,  five  ab  alio  principio  impellatur. — Actio  et  reac~ 
Uo  cucuntur  effe  in  corporibus nec  incommode  ad  demonilrationes  mechanics,  Bed  caveadum,  ne  piopteiezr 
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be  admitted,  (end  we  fee  not  (x)  why  it  fbould  be 
in  queftion),  it  can  be  confidered  only  as  an 
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called  +  r  ...  . 

inftrumeiit  cm ployed  by  Divine  Wifdom,  as  a  chiz- 
?A  or  a  faw  is  employed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  me- 
aC4  eban-ic. 

Tnis  theory  Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  that  this  ancient  theory  of 
n<»t  in  con-  molJ0n  is  in  any  degree  inconliftent  with  the  mathe- 
fiftent  with ,mat{cal  -principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  aftronomy,  or 
the  pnr-.-  ^  calculations  raifed  from  thofe  principles. 

Having  founded  his  aftronomy  on  analogy  between  the 


:  pri 
<ctple«  of 
Newton, 


tried  in  thofe  diftant  regions ;  and  the  aftronomy  ot 
Newton,  which  is  only  the  application  of  his  mathe¬ 
matical  principles  to  their  menfuration  from  their  ana¬ 
logy  to  proje&ile  motions,  does  not  at  all  require  that 
the  forces  of  gravitation  and  projection  be  aligned  as 
their  re^d  fexiftent  caufes  (y).  It  is  Sufficient  for  the 
analogy J  on  which  the  whole  pliilofophy  is  founded, 
that  the  phenomena  of  motion  are  known  from  ex¬ 
periments  and  obfervations  to  be  the  fame  in  both  in- 
iiances  ;  that  the  principles  or  general  laws  mathemati- 
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phenomena  of  proje&ile  and  planetary  motions,  he  af-  cally  eftabliflied  from  the  forces  of  the  one  are  trafif- 

iigned  the  fame  or  iimilar  forces  exifting  in  nature  as  r . 4  *x'a  - - f  ntl'a"  *  "nA  T%w>/'fe 

the  efficient  caufes  of  both.  And  indeed,  both  in 
the  a&  of  deriving  his  principles  from  the  proje&ile 
phenomena,  and  afterwards  for  the  purpofe  of  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  planetary,  it  was  neceflary.  to  analyze 
the  elliptical  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  a  com¬ 
pound  of  two  fimple  morions  in  right  lines,  produced 
by  the  a&ion  of  tliefe  different  forces;  and  this  might 
.alfo  be  ufefnl  for  the  purpofes  of  teaching  and  demon- 


ferred  to  the  phenomena  of  the  other  ;  and  that  the  proofs  . 

and  operations  deduced  from  thefe  principles  in  the 

latter  cafe,  are  confirmed  by  fads  and  experience ,  the 

firlt  and  final  teft  of  truth.  *  *  r«/W, 
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<(  Amongst  all  the  ideas  that  we  have,  as  there  Unity,  as 

is  none  (fays  Mr  Locket)  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  an  idea, 

*  ’  c cannot 


fixation,  juft  as  we  find  it  neceflary,  in  all  parts  of  more  ways,  fo  there  is  none  more  fimple  than  that  of  caml° 
fcience,’  to  feparate  what  in  nature  is  infeparable,  for  unity  or  one.  It  has  no  fliadow  of  variety  or  com-t 

9  *  _  .  i  i,n,lm.ftinr!lnrr  nrxPtriran  in  it  Evprv  niir  ftrifes  nre  pmnloved  “noli  n. 


the  convenience  and  afliftance  of  the  underftanding, 
The  planetary  motions,  however,  are  very  probably 
fimple  and  uncompounded,  for  no  experiments  can  be 
Ny  214. 


pofition  in  it.  Every  objed  our  ferifes  are  employ ed^kl^ 
about,  every  idea  in  our  underftandings,  every  thought  ^ 
of  our  minds,  brings  this  idea  along  with  it :  and 

there- 


fupponamus  virtutem  aliquam  realem,  qu®  motus  caufa  five  principium  fit,  efle  in  iis.  Etemm  voces  ill®  eo- 
dem  modo  intelligend®  flint  ac  vox  atlrattio  :  et  quemadmodum  h*c  eft  hypothecs  folummodo  mathematica, 
n  on  autem  qualitas  phyfica  •,  idem  etiam  de  illis  intelligi  debet,  et  ob  eandem  rationem. 

it  Auferantur  ex  idea  corporis  extenfio,  foliditas,  figura,  remanebit  nihil.  Sed  qualitates  ift®  funt  mo- 
fnm  indifferentes,  nec  in  fe  quidquam  habent,  quod  motus  principium  dici  poflit.  Hoc  ex  lpiis  jdeis  noftns 
perfpicuum  eft.  Si  igitur  voce  corpus  fignificatur  id  quod  concipimus,  plane  conllat  tnde  non  peti  poffe  pnn- 
cipinm  motus  :  pars  fcilicet  nulla  aut  attributum  illus  caufa  efficiens  vera  eft,  qu®  motum  producat.  Vocem 
Ttutem  proferre,  et  nihil  concipere,  id  demum  indignum  eflet  philofopho.  .  . 

«  Pneter  res  corporeas,  alterum  eft  genus  rerum  cogitautium  :  in  iis  autem  potentiam  inefle  corpora  mo- 
vendi,  propria  experientia  didicimus,  quando  quidem  anima  noftra  pro  lubitu  poflit  ciere  et  fiftere  membroruin 
motus,  quacunque  tandem  ratione  id  fiat.  Hoc*  certe  conftat,  corpora  moven  ad  mrtum  amrn®,  eamque 
proinde  hand  inepte  dici  poffe  principium  motus  ;  particulare  quidem  et  fubordinatum,  quodque  ipfum  de¬ 
pendent,  a  primo  et  univerfali  principio.  ....  .  ,r 

V  “  Exdiais  manifeftum  eft  eos  qui  vim  adivam,  aftionem,  motus  principium,  in  corponbus  revera  inefle 
affirmant,  fententiam  nulla  experientia  fundatam  amplefti,  eamque  terminis  obfeuris  et  generalibus  adftruere, 
nec  quid  fibi  velint  fatis  intelligere.  £  contrario,  qui  mentem  efle  principium  motus  volunt,  fententiam 
propria  experientia  munitam  preferunt,  hominumque  omni  ®vo  doaiflimorum  fuffragi.s  comprobatam. 

*  “  Primus  Anaxagoras  «»  introduxit,  qui  motum  inerti  maten®  lmpnmeret  :  quam  quidem  fententiam 
probat  etiam  Ariftoteles,  pluribufque  confirmat,  aperte  pronuncians  prinum  movens  efle  immobile,  mdiv.fib.le,  et 
nullum  liaSens  magnitudinem.  Dicere  autem,  omne  moti.um  efle  mobile,  rede  animadvert*  idem  efle  ac 
fiquis  diceret,  omne  ®dificativum  efle  ®diiicabile.  Plato  Infuper  in  Tim®o  trad  it  maclnnam  hanc  corpoream, 
fen  mundum  vifibilem,  agitari  et  animari  a  mente,  qu®  fenfurn  omnem  fugiat.  Et  Newtonus  palhm  nec  ob- 
feure  inn  nit,  non  folummodo  motum  ab  initio  a  numiue  profeaum  efle,  verum  adhuc  fyilema  mundanum  ab 

cotkm  a&u  moveri.  Hoc  facris  literis  confonum  eft  :  hoc  fcholafticorum  calculo  comprobatur. 

De  Motu ,  pa  111  m. 

(x)  This  we  fay  upon  the  received  opinion,  that  there  are  beings  wholly  Incorporeal.  The  truth  of  the 

opinion  it  ft  If  will  be  confidered  in  a  fubfequent  chapter.  , 

P(  Y)  Indeed  Sir  Ifaac  himfelf  is  very  far  from  poiitively  afiigning  them  as  the  real  caufes  of  the  phenomena. 
The  purpofe  for  which  they  were  introduced  into  his  pliilofophy  he  clearly  explains  in  the  following  woids  , 
«  Eadem  ratione  qua  projitile  vi  gravitatis  in  orbem  flefti  poffet  et  terram  totam  c.rcumire,  poteft  et  luna, 
vel  vi  gravitatis,  ft  modo  gravis  fit,  vel  alia  quacunque  vi  qua  in  terram  urgeatur,  retrain  femper  a  cuifu  recti, 
lineo  terram  verfus  et  in  orbem  funrn  flefti  :  et  abfque  tali  vi  luna  in  orbe  fuo  retmeri  non  poteft.  Hrec  vis, 
ft  jufo  minor  eflet,  non  fatis  flefteret  lunam  a  curfu  reftilmeo  :  maJ°f  Plu.s  fat,s  fl^tret,.  ac  0lbe 

terram  verfus  deduceret.  Requiritur  quippe  ut  fit  juft  magmtudmut  et  matliematicorum  eft  lnvenue  vim,  qua 
corpus  in  dato  quovis  orbe  data  cum  velocitate  accurate  retinen  poflit;  et  vieiffim  invenne  viam  curvilu 

neam,  in  quam  corpus  e  dato  quovis  loco  data  cum  velocitate  egreffum  data  v.  fleftatur.  - Pnncip,* 

■Mat brn.  Uef.  V.  -  "  v  * 
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Of  Num-  therefore  It  15  the  moft  Intimate  to  our  thoughts,  as 
well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement  to  all  other  things,  the 
mod  univerfal  idea  we  have  ;  or  number  applies  itfelf 
to  men,  angels,  actions,  thoughts,  every  thing  that  ci¬ 
ther  doth  exift  or  can  be  imagined.  “  He  feems  like- 
wife  to  be  of  opinion  that  we  have  the  idea  of  unity 
before  that  of  many  ;  and  that  it  is  by  repeating  the 
fimple  idea  of  unity  in  our  own  minds  that  we  come 
by  the  complex  ideas  of  two,  three ,  &c.”  In  this  opinion 
he  is  joined  by  Pere  Buffer  *  ;  who  obferves  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  explain  the  nature  of  unity,  becaufe  it 
is  the  mod  fimple  idea,  and  that  which  perhaps JirJl 
occurred  to  the  mind. 

That  unity  is  a  fimple  idea,  mud  be  granted  ;  but  it 
certainly  did  not  fird  occur  to  the  mind,  nor  can  it  be 
abdradted  from  all  individuals,  and  apprehended  in 
Locke’s  fenfe  of  the  word  as  a  general  idea .  Let  any 
man  look  into  his  own  mind,  and  then  fay  whether 
he  has  a  general  idea  of  one  or  unity  as  ab ftra&ed  from 
be  abft»  a<5U  every  individual  objedt  mental  and  corpofeal.  In  par¬ 
ed  From  tieular,  when  he  thinks  he  has  completely  abdradted 
it  from  body  and  mind,  fenfations,  ideas,  actions,  and 
paffons,  &c.  let  him  be  fure,  before  he  pronounce  it 
a -general  ahjlrad  idea,  that  he  is  not  all  the  while 
contemplating  the  idea  of  its  name ,  or  of  that  nume¬ 
rical  figure  by  which  it  is  marked  in  the  operations  of 
arithmetic.  Both  thefe  ideas  are  in  themfelves  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and  become  general  in  their  import,  only  as 
reprefenting  every  individual  object  to  which  unity  is 
rn  any  fenfe  applicable.  But  in  the  chapter  of  abjltac- 
tion ,  we  have  faid  enough  to  convince  every  perfon  ca¬ 
pable  of  conviction  that  they  are  ufed  as  dgns  for 
whole  claffes  of  objects. 

Inflead  of  being  an  abftra<5t  general  idea,  unity ,  as 
the  balls  of  number,  is  in  fadl  nothing  but  a 
mere  relation ,  which  cannot  be  conceived  without 
the  related  obje&s;  and  fo  far  is  it  from  being  the 
JirJl  idea  that  occurred  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  refult  of  a  comparifon,  made  by  the  intellect, 
of  two  or  more  objects.  The  ideas  which  firft  occur 
to  the  mind  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  thofe  which  are 
called  ideas  of  fenfation  ;  and  many  fuch  ideas  every 
child  receives  before  he  is  capable  of  comparing  ob¬ 
jects  and  forming  to  himfelf  notions  of  number.  U- 
nity ,  or  the  idea  of  one ,  is  indeed  the  element  of  the 
fcience  of  arithmetic ,  juft  as  a  mathematical  point 
is  the  element  of  the  fcience  of  geometry  ;  but  accurate 
notions  of  thefe  elements  are,  in  the  progrefs  of  know¬ 
ledge,  fubfequent  to  ideas  of  many  and  of  fiurfaces . 
There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  perfons  totally  illiterate 
have  no  notion  at  all  of  mathematical  points  ;  and  we 
think  it  poffible  to  conceive  an  intelligent  and  con- 
feious  being  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  that  he  could  not 
acquire  a  notion  of  unity  or  one .  Were  a  child  never 
to  fee  or  feel  two  objects  of  the  fiame  kind ,  we  doubt 
if  he  would  think  of  numbering  them,  or  of  making 
fuch  a  comparifon  of  the  one  with  the  other  as  would 
fuggeft  to  his  mind  tlie  relations  of  one  and  two  ;  for 
thefe  relations  imply  both  a  famenefs  and  a  difference 
of  the  objects  beyond  the  power  of  a  child  to  afeer- 
tain.  The  difference  indeed  would  be  perceptible  to 
the  fenfes,  but  the  fenfes  would  perceive  no  famenefs 
©r  agreement.  A  guinea,  a  {billing,  and  a  ball  of  lead, 
imprefs  upon  the  mind  different  fenfations;  and  there- 
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fore  a  child  undoubtedly  diftinguifhes  thefe  obje&3 
from  one  another  ;  but  what  could  make  him  derive 
from  them  his  firft  idea  of  the  relation  of  number  l 
A  guinea,  a  fhilling,  and  a  ball  of  lead,  are  not  one, 
two,  three,  in  any  fenfe  which  a  child  can  comprehend. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  man  throw  a  guinea, 
a  fhilling,  and  a  ball  of  lead  upon  a  table,  and  afk  a 
clown  what  is  tlieir  number.  From  being  accuftomed 
to  retail  the  names  of  number  as  ligns,  without  affix¬ 
ing  to  them  any  idea  of  the  things  fignified,  he  will 
probably  anfwer  with  quieknefs  three,  or  perhaps  one , 
two,  three  :  but  if  he  be  further  afked  in  what  refped 
they  are  one,  two,  three,  we  believe  his  anfwer  will  not 
be  fo  ready  :  They  are  not  one,  two,  three  guineas ,  or 
Jhillings,  or  halls  of  lead .  A  philofopher  knows  them 
to  be  three  pieces  of  the  fame  firft  matter  under  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  and  can  therefore  apply  to  them  the 
relation  of  number  with  truth  and  propriety  ;  but 
of  the  firft  matter  a  clown  is  entirely  ignorant,  and 
of  courfe  cannot  call  them  one,  two,  three ,  in  any  fenfe 
which  is  at  once  true  and  to  him  intelligible. 

To  make  it  ftill  more  evident,  that  it  is  only  by  com¬ 
paring  together  things  of  the  fame  kind  that  our  JirJl 
ideas  of  unity  and  number  are  formed,  let  us  fuppote 
no  created  being  to  have  hitherto  exifted  except  the 
animated  and  intelligent  globe  mentioned  in  the  laft 
chapter,  and  we  think  it  will  be  granted  that  fuch 
a  being  in  foli tilde  could  never  acquire  the  idea  of  unity . 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  a  cubical  body  to  be  created  and 
exhibited  to  the  fenfes  of  this  fpheri cal  man  ;  the  con- 
fequence  would  be  a  fenfation  or  feeling  entirely  new ; 
but  that  feeling  would  not  be  of  unity  ;  for,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Ancient  Mdaphyjics  has  fonie  where  well  ob- 
ferved,  unity  is  no  object  of  fenfation.  The  fenfation 
would  be  of  colour,  liardnefs,  foftnefs,  roughnefs  or 
fmoothnefs,  &c.  for  beyond  thefe  the  empire  of  the 
fenfes  does  not  reach.  Again,  let  another  body  be 
created  of  a  colour  and  figure  totally  different  front 
the  colour  and  figure  of  the  cube,  and  the  fpherical 
man  would  then  experience  new  fenfations  having  110 
agreement  with  tliofe  which  he  had  formerly  felt. 

Thefe  different  kinds  of  fenfations  might  be  compared 
together;  but  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  would  not 
be  the  ideas  which  are  denoted  by  the  words  one  and 
two ,  but  merely  that  which  is  expreffed  by  difference 
or  diffimilarity .  Were  another  cube,  however,  of  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame  fize  and  colour, with  the  former  to  be 
brought  into  exiftence,  and  both  to  be  at  once  pre- 
fented  to  the  view  of  the  fpherical  man,  the  rudiments 
of  the  idea  of  number  would  then  be  generated  in  his 
mind,  becaufe  he  could  not  but  perceive  the  cubes  to 
be  in  one  rcfpedl  different  and  in  another  the  fame  ; 
different  as  being  diftindl  from  each  other,  and  agree¬ 
ing  in  their  effedls  upon  the  organs  of  fenfation.  ^  ^ 

it  appears,  therefore,  that  mankind  muft  have  mac^e  have  made 
fome  progrefs  in  claffmg  things  according  to  their  fome  pro¬ 
genera  and  fpecies,  before  they  acquired  any  corredl  grefs  in 
ideas  of  the  relation  of  number,  or  thought  of  ufing 
numerical  names  or  figures  as  general  and  diferimi- con]jng  t0 
nating  figns  :  for  we  fay  one,  two ,  three,  &c.  only  with  ^enerjl  an(j 
refpedl  to  the  fpecies  or  genus  of  which  each  of  the  fpecie?,  be- 
things  denoted  by  thefe  numbers  is  an  individual; 
if  there  be  any  thing  which  has  no  genus  or  fpecies,  ^y^otion 
neither  number  nor  unity  can,  in  the  original  fenfe  ot  of  nuaibtr. 
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Of  Num,  the  woids,  be  predicated  of  it  (z ).  We  fay  indeed  that 
4  ^er>  there  is  one  God ;  but  perhaps  we  do  not  always  at- 
tend  to  the  meaning  of  the  expreffion.  Language 
was  formed  to  anfwer  the  common  purpofes  of  life  ; 
and  tliofe  purpofes  are  bell  anfwered  by  denoting  in¬ 
dividuals  by  the  name  of  the  fpecies  or  genus  to  which 
they  belong  :  but  God  belongs  to  no  fpecies  or  genus, 
nnlefs  he  be  faid  improperly  (a)  to  be  of  the  univer- 
fal  genus  of  Being  ;  and  therefore  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  one,  when  joined  to  the. verb  is,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  in  fuch  a 
fentence  as — “  there  is  one  God” — feems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  affirmation  that  God  exills,  and  that 
to  him  the  relation  of  number  cannot  be  applied.  In 
a  word,  unity  and  number  are  merely  relations  between 
the  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  or  genus  of  being  ; 
and  men  acquire  ideas  of'  thefe  relations  at  the  fame 
time  and  by  the  fame  means  that  they  are  led  to  clafs 
things  into  fpecies  and  genera.  As  to  the  proceffes 
of  addition  and  fubtra<5lion,  and  the  various  purpofes 
to  which  number  is  applied,  thefe  things  belong  to 
the  fcience  of  arithmetic,  and  fall  not  under  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  metaphyftcian,  whole  foie  objedl  is  to 
afeertain  the  real  nature  and  caufes  of  things.  It 
may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  Locke, 
whofe  notions  of  number  feem  to  have  been  different 
from  ours,  owns,  that  a  man  can  hardly  have  any 
ideas  of  numbers  of  which  his  language  does  not  fur- 
nifh  him  with  names.  But  if  units  were  either  real 
things, or  even  pofitive  ideas, we  feenot  how  names  could 
be  neceffary  to  their  existence  ;  whereas,  if  they  be 
nothing  more  than  mere  relations,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  cannot  be  conceived  but  as  relative  either  to  be¬ 
ings  adlually  exifling,  or  to  names  which  are  the  figns 
of  attual  beings. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Time. 

Time°^a  When  St  Augufline  .was  afked  what  time  is  ?  he 
2ro^e  <>f  du-  replied,  u  Si  non  roges,  inielligo .”  An  anfwer  from  which 
iation  in  it  may  he  inferred,  that  he  thought  the  nature  of  time 
?n«ft'on  i  not  explained  by  a  logical  definition.  Time 

eternity.  anc^  eternily  are  commonly  confidered  as  the  two  modes 
of  duration  ;  and  if  duration  be  taken  in  what  Locke 
thinks  its  true  and  original-fenfe,  to  denote  permanence 
of  exiftence  with  a  kind  of  refi fiance  to  any  deftru&ive 
force,  the  diflindlion  feems  to  be  fufficiently  proper.7 
It  is  indeed  the  bell  that  we  can  make  or  compre- 
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hend  *,  for  duration ,  time,  and  eternity,  are  fubje&s  Of  Time, 
which  have  perplexed  philofophical  minds  in  all  ages, 
and  of  which  if  we  have  adequate  notions,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  exprefs  thefe  notions  in  language.  In* 

Head  of  attempting  it  by  previous  definitions,  the  me* 
thod  in  which  the  ancients  generally  began  their  in* 
quiries,  we  fhall  pnrfue  the  better  courfe  of  indu&ion 
recommended  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  endeavour  to  fhow 
by  what  means  we  acquire  the  notion  of  that  mode 
of  duration  which  is  called  time  in  contradiflin&ion 
to  eternity .  We  begin  with  time  ;  becaufe  we  our- 
felves  exifl  in  it,  and  it  is  in  fome  fenfe  familiar  to  us. 

If  we  be  able  to  trace  our  notions  of  this  mode  of  du¬ 
ration  to  their  fource,  we  may  then  give  a  definition 
of  it  founded  on  fa£l  and  univerfal  experience,  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  confider  the  other  mode  in  con¬ 
junction  with  infinity,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  (fee  n°  93  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle),  that  every  man,  while  awake,  has  a  train  of 
fenfations  and  ideas  conflantly  palling  through  his 
mind,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  one  fucceeds  the 
other  in  a  regular  order.  It  is  not  poffible,  either,  by 
detaining  in  the  mind  one  idea  to  the  exclufion  of 
all  others,  to  flop  the  courfe  of  this  fucceffion  en¬ 
tirely  ;  or,  by  hurrying  fome  ideas  off  the  flage,  and 
calling  others  in  their  place,  to  quicken  its  progrefs 
beyond  a  certain  degree.  One  mail  indeed  has  naturally 
a  quicker  fueceffion  of  ideas  than  another  ;  and  all 
men  can,  by  great  exertions,  accelerate  or  retard  in 
a  fmall  degree  the  natural  flow  of  their  thoughts.  A 
lludious  man  lays  hold,  as  it  were,  of  a  particular 
idea,  which  he  wifhes.  to  contemplate,  and  detains  it 
in  the  imagination,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others  ;  a 
man  of  wit  calls  remote  ideas  into  view  with  a  rapid i-  Whhluhe 
ty  of  which  a  cool  and  phlegmatic  reafoner  can  form  oc_ 

no  conception  ;  and  a  forcible  fenfation  takes  full  pof-cupied  by 
feffion  of  the  mind,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  ideas  what-°,;e.  *rtea  of 
ever.  Wliilft  the  attention  is  wholly  occupied  by  one  ‘1,o^,0n* 
idea,  or  by  one  fenlation,  the  mind  has  no  notion  perception 
whatever  of  time  ;  and  were  it  poffible  to  detain  fuch  of  time; 
idea  or  fenfation  alone  in  the  mind  till  the  hand  of  a  which 
clock  fhould  move  from  the  number  of  one  hour 
to  that  of  another,  the  hour,  as  marked  on  the  dial- 
plate  and.meafured  by  the  motion  of  the  hand,  would 
appear  but  as  one  inilant  abfolutely  void  of  duration. 

For  the  truth  of  this  affertion  we  appeal  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  our  readers.  Such  of  them  as  have  ever 
been  engaged  in  deep  iludy  mull  often  have  had  their 

attention 


(z)  We  are  happy  to  find  our  notions  on  this  fubjedl  confirmed  by  an  authority-  fo  refpe&able  as  that 
of  Profefior  Stewart.  u  Without  the  power  of  attending  feparately  to  things  which  our  fenfes  prefent  to  U9 
in  a  11  ate  of  union,  we  never  (fays  this  able  writer)  could  have  had  any  idea  of  number :  for  before  we  can 
confider  different  obje&s  as  forming  a  multitude,  it  is  neeeflary  that  we  Ihould  be  able  to  app^  to  all  of 
them  one  common  name  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  fhould  reduce  them  all  to  the  fame  genus.  The  va¬ 
rious  objefls,  for  example,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  are  at  this  moment  before  me,  I  may  clafs  and 
number  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  according  to  the  view  of  them  that  I  choofe  to  take.  I  may  reckon 
iucceffivtly  the  number  of  fheep,  of  cows,  of  horfes,  of  elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches;  or  I  may  firfl  reckon  the 
number  of  animals*  and  then  the  number  of  trees  ;  or,  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  all  the  organized 
jubilances  which  my  fenfes  prefent  to  me.  But  whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my  daffification  proceeds, 
it  is  evident  that  the  objects  numbered  together  mull  be  confidered  in  thofe  refpe&s  only  in  which  they 
agree  with  each  other;  and  that  if  I  had  no  power  of  feparating  the  combinations  of  fenfe,  I  never  could 
have  , conceived  them  as  forming  a  plurality.”  Elements  of  the  Phihfophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  iv. 

(a)  We  fay  improperly,  becaufe  beings  which  were  created  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  being 
which  is  felf-exijlenty  and  upon  whofe  will  and  power  all  other  things  depend. 
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Of  Time,  attention  fo  fixed  upon  one  obje&,  that  large, portion 9 
-v~~  of  time,  as  meafured  by  the  clock,  have  patted  away 
wholly  unheeded  ;  and  every  man  who  has  feen  a  very 
finking  and  uncommon  objedt,  muft'  remember,  that 
when  the  fenfation  was  firft  impretted  upon  his  mind, 
all  other  objedls,  Ideas,  and  notions,  and  among  the 
reft  the  notion  of  time,  were  for  a  while  excluded. 

No  fenfation,  however,  keeps  pottefiion  of  the  whole 
mind  after  it  has  ceafed  to  be  new  ;  nor  can  the  moft 
vigorous  exertions  long  preferve  any  one  idea  from  be¬ 
ing  driven  off  the  ftage  by  the  fucceedlng  train.  Now 
mi  this  fuccefiion  of  ideas  appearing  and  difappearing  in 
arlfe*  from  their  turns,  is  that  which,  when  compared  with  the 
th^ftTccd?  Permanency  of  ourfdves  and  other  things,  gives  us 
fion  ofCour  our  firft  and  jufteft  notion  of  time  :  for  whilft  we  are 
ideas  with  thinking,  or  whilft  a  feries  of  ideas  is  fuccefiively  paf- 
the  perma-  fmg  through  our  minds  and  van  filling,  we  know  that 
other  ob^  we  ourfe^ves  an<^  the  things  around  us  exift  ;  and  this 
jeds.  *  exiftence,  or  continuation  of  exiftence,  commenfurate 
with  the  train  of  our  fleeting  ideas,  is  what  we  call 
the  duration  of  ourfelves  and  the  things  around  us. 

We  are  aware  that  our  firft  notions  of  time  have 
been  often  faid  to  be  derived  from  motion  as  perceived 
by  our  fenfes  in  the  obje&s  around  us.  It  is  obferved 
by  Euclid,  that  “  if  there  were  no  motion ,  there  could 
be  no  found,  nor  any  fenfe  of  hearing.”  “  He  might 
have  added  (fays  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics), 
nor  any  other  perception  of  fenfe.  Further,  without 
motion  there  would  have  been  no  viftble  world,  nor 
generation  or  production  of  any  kind  here  below  ; 
and,  among  other  things,  time  could  have  had  no  ex¬ 
iftence.”  All  this  is  certainly  true ;  hut  that  corpo¬ 
real  motion,  though  the  original  fource  of  all  our 
ideas,  is  not  that  which  immediately  fuggefts  to  us  the 
notion  of  time,  will  be  readily  granted  by  him  who 
confiders  that  motion  itfelf  is  perceived  by  us  only 
when  it  excites  or  accompanies  a  conftant  fuccefiion  of 
perceptions  and  ideas.  Motion,  when  equable  and 
very  flow,  fucli  as  that  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  com¬ 
mon  watch,  is  not  perceived  by  us  in  its  courfe ;  nor 
can  we  difeover  that  the  thing  has  moved  at  all,  till 
after  we  have  been  fenfible  of  the  lapfe  of  a  confider- 
able  portion  of  what  is  commonly  called  time ;  when 
we  difeover  that  the  hand  of  the  watch  has  changed 
its  place  with  refpedt  to  other  objeCts  which  we  know 
to  be  fixed.  The  fame  is  true  of  motion  remarkably 
quick  :  “  Let  a  cannon-ball  (fays  Locke)  pafs  through 
a  room,  and  in  its  way  take  with  it  any  limb  or  flelhy 
parts  of  a  man  ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any  demonftration 
can  be,  that  it  muft  ftrike  fuccefiively  the  two  Tides  of 
the  room  :  it  is  alfo  evident  that  it  muft  touch  one 
part  of  the  flefh  firft,  and  another  after,  and  fo  in 
fuccefiion  :  and  yet  I  believe  nobody  who  ever  felt  the 
pain  of  fucli  a  (hot,  or  heard  the  blow  againft  the 
two  diftant  walls,  could  perceive  any  fuccefiion  either 
in  the  pain  or  found  of  fo  fwift  a  ftroke.” 

Of  thefe  two  phenomena  a  fatisfa&ory  account  may 
be  eafily  given  5  from  which  we  think  it  will  at  the 
fame  time  be  apparent,  that  the  fuccefiion  of  the  train 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  is  the  meafnre  and  ftandard  of 
ThcT  fuccef- a^  other  fucceflions.  We  know  that  the  energy  of 
fionot  ideas  mind  which  reviews  a  train  of  fenfible  ideas  is  of  the 
the  meafurevery  fame  kind  with  that  which  attends  to  a  ferie3  of 
fu ccefficms  r Pa^*  n£>  fenfations  (fee  n°  69)  ;  and  therefore  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe  that  we  can  pay  attention  to  fenfations 
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and  ideas  pafilng  with  nearly  equal  velocities.  But  it  Of  Time, 
has  been  fhown,  that  every  fenfation  remains  in  the  — v-~* 
mind  or  fenforium  for  a  very  fiiort  fpace  after  the 
object  which  excited  it  is  taken  away  ;  whence  it 
follows,  that  a  body  communicating  to  the  organs  of 
fenfe  a  feries  of  fimtlar  impreflion3  fucceeding  each 
other  with  remarkable  rapidity,  cannot  excite  a  train 
of  fimilar  and  diftindt  fenfations ;  becaufc  the  effedfcs 
of  the  firft  and  fccond  impreflions  not  having  vanifhed 
when  thofe  of  the  third  and  fourth  arrive,  the  whole 
train  of  effedts  muft  neceffarily  coalefce  into  one  uni¬ 
form  fenfation.  This  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
rience.  Similar  founds  fucceeding  each  other  at  con- 
fiderable  intervals,  are  all  diftindlly  perceived  ;  and  if 
the  motion  be  accelerated  gradually,  it  may  be  carried 
to  a  great  degree  of  velocity  before  the  founds  be  con¬ 
founded  and  coalefce  into  one.  “  Mr  Herfchel  having, 
by  means  of  a  clock,*  produced  founds  or  clicking 
noifes,  which  fucceedcd  each  other  with  fuch  rapidity 
that  the  intervals  between  them  were,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged,  the  fmalleft  pofiible,  found  that  he  could 
evidently  diftinguifn  one  hundred  and  fixty  of  them  in 
a  fecond  of  time  ;  but  beyond  that  he  could  by  110 
effort  of  attention  diftingufih  one  found  from  another. 

The  fame  philofopher  tried  another  experiment  on  vi- 
fible  fenfations.  By  means  of  the  fame  handle  and 
work  of  the  clock,  he  caufed  a  wheel  in  it  to  turn 
till  it  acquired  the  velocity  of  once  in  a  fecond.  He 
continued  to  increafe  the  velocity,  and  obferved  it 
while  revolving  at  the  rate  of  twenty  rimes  round  in 
thirteen  feconds,  and  could  ftill  diftinguifli  the  teeth 
and  fpaces  from  each  other  ;  whence  it  appears  (by  a 
computation  given  at  length),  that  he  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-iix  diftindt  vilible  fenfations  generated 
by  equable  motion  in  a  fecond  of  time.  The  teeth  ' 

of  the  wheel,  he  owns,  were  not  fo  far  viftble  as  to  iliow 
their  ftiape  diftiudtly,  much  lefs  could  they  have  been 
counted :  but  he  very  plainly  diftinguifhed  the  circum¬ 
ference  to  be  divided  into  teeth  and  fpaces ;  and  he 
fuppofes  that  the  fame  diviiion  might  ftill  have  been 
feen  though  the  motion  had  been  a  little  fafter,  as  far 
perhaps  as  two  turns  in  a  fecond,  equal  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  fenfations  The  reafon  that  the  *  IVatfad* 
divifton  could  not  be  feen  whilft  the  wheel  moved  more 
rapidly  than  twice  round  in  a  fecond  of  time,  was  doubt-  me' 
lefs  the  continuance  of  that  agitation  in  the  brain  from 
which  each  fenfation  proceeded,  until  a  new  imprefiion 
caufed  a  new  agitation,  which  coalefced  with  the  for¬ 
mer  and  removed  all  diftindtion.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  no  external  fuccefiion  can  be  perceived  which 
moves  with  a  greater  velocity  than  that  of  which  the 
internal  train  of  fenfations  and  ideas  is  capable.  O11 
the  other  hand,  an  external  fuccefiion  which  moves 
with  lefs  rapidity  than  that  to  which  the  internal  flow 
of  ideas  may  be  reduced,  either  has  not  fufficient  force 
to  generate  fenfations  at  all,  or  the  fucceflive  impref- 
fions  from  which  the  fenfations  proceed  follow  one 
another  at  fuch  diftances  as  to  permit  the  natural  train 
of  ideas  to  intervene  between  them,  and  thus  deftroy 
the  perception  of  the  fuccefiion  entirely. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  feems  evident,  that  the  con¬ 
ftant  and  regular  fuccefiion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a 
waking  man,  is  the  meafure  and  ftandard  of  all  other 
fuccefiion s  ;  of  which,  if  any  one  either  exceeds  the 
pace  of  which  our  ideas  are  capable,  or  falls  fhort  of* 

4  B  z  it, 
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Of  Time  it,  the  fenfe  of  a  conftant  and  continued  fuccefiion  is  man  in  found  fleep.  From  having  notions  of  time,  Of  Time* 

w“"v  loll,  and  we  perceive  it  not  but  with  certain  intervals  fuch  as  they  are,  formed  in  our  minds,  we  never  in-  11  V"1* 

of  reft  between.  .  So  that  it  is  not  motion,  but  the  deed  fuppofe,  however  foundly  we  have  flept,  that  the 
conftant  train  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  fuggeftsto  us  moment  at  which  we  awake  in  the  morning  is  conti- 
our  firft  notion  of  time  ;  of  which  motion  no  other-  gnous  to  that  in  which  we  fell  afleep  at  night.  The 
wife  give**  us  any  conception,  than  as  it  caufes  in  our  reafon  is  obvious  ;  every  man  has  been  awake  whilft 
minds  a  conftant  fuccefiion  of  fenfations  :  and  we  others  were  fleeping,  and  has  known  by  experiencer 
have  as  clear  a  notion  of  time  by  attending  to  the  that  if  they  had  been  awake  likewife  a  train  of  ideas 

train  of  ideas  fncceeding  each  other  in  our  minds,  as  would  have  paffed  through  their  minds  which  mult 

by  a  train  of  fenfations  excited  by  conftant  and  per-  have  fuggefted  to  them  the  notions  of  time.  Moft 

ceptible  motion.  men,  too,  have  been  frequently  awake  whole  nights. 

That  it  is  merely  by  comparing  the  permanent  ex-  and  have  thus  acquired  a  notion  of  time  as  going  on 
iftence  of  things  with  the  fleeting  fuccefiion  of  ideas  inceffantly,  whether  perceived  by  them  or  not ;  and 
in  our  own  minds  that  we  acquire  our  notions  of  this  notion  being  clofely  affociated  with  our  ideas  of 
time,  may  perhaps  be  ftill  more  evident  from  the  fol-  night  and  morning,  we  inevitably  fuppofe  a  portion 

^TnitP  ^ow*n&  narrative  quoted  by  Dr  Beattie  from  Ly Hi-  of  time  to  have  elapfed  between  them,  though  unper- 
Jioire  de  P dead ernie  Royal  des  Sciences  pour  Pannee  1 719*  ceived  by  us  in  our  fleep.  But  were  a  man  to  fleep 
"  A  nobleman  of  Laufanne,  as  he  was  giving  orders  without  dreaming  from  Sunday  night  till  Tuefday 
to  a  fervant,  fuddenly  loft  his  fpeech  and  all  his  fenfes.  morning,  and  Then  to  awake  at  his  ufual  hour  as 
Different  remedies  were  tried  without  effect.  At  marked  on  the  clock,  there  are  numberlefs  inftaiices 
laft,  after  fome  chirurgical  operations,  at  the  end  of  on  record  to  convince  us,  that  he  would  not  of  him- 
iix  months,  during  all  which  time  he  had  appeared  to  felf  fuppofe,  nor  perhaps  be  very  eafily  perfuaded, 
be  in  a  deep  fleep  or  deliquium,  his  fpeech  and  fenfes  that  more  than  one  night  had  elapfed  between  hi& 
were  fuddenly  reftored.  When  he  recovered,  the  fer-  falling  afleep  and  the  moment  at  which  he  awoke, 
vant  to  whom  he  had  been  giving  orders  when  he  It  being  thus  evident,  that  our  notion  of  time  i$* 
was  firft  feized  with  the  diftemper,  happening  to  be  fuggefted  by  that  comparifon  which  wc  inevitably 
in  the  room,  he  afked  whether  he  had  executed  his  make  of  the  cxiftence  of  things  permanent  with  the 
commiflion,  not  being  fenfiblc,  it  feems,  that  any  in-  train  of  ideas  inceffantly  paffing  through  our  minds 
terval  of  time,  except  perhaps  a  very  fhort  one,  had  we  may  now  perhaps  be  able  to  anfwer  the  queftion,. 
elapfed  during  his  illnefs.”  If  this  ftory  be  true,  here  u  What  is  time?”  It  mult  of  neceflity  be  one  of  three 
was  a  man,  who,  by  the  train  of  ideas  vanifhing  at  things,  viz.  either  the  ideal  fucceffion  itfelf ;  a  certain, 
once  from  his  mind,  loft  the  perception  of  what  was  quality  inherent  in  all  objects  ;  or  merely  the  relation, 
to  others  fix  months  of  time ;  and  had  all  mankind  of  co-exiftence  between  things  that  are  permanent  and 
been  in  his  flate,  the  fame  portion  of  time  would  the  trains  of  fleeting  ideas  which  fucceed  each  other 
•have  been  irrecoverably  loft  even  to  the  annals  of  chro-  on  the  theatre  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  the  firft 
nology.  of  thefe;  for  in  every  train  of  thought,  the  appearance 

We  are  aware  of  an  objection  to  any  inference  of  any  one  idea  in  the  mind  occupies  no  more  of  the' 
which  may  be  drawn  refpeCling  the  prefent  queftion  extenlion  of  time,  than  a  mathematical  point  occupies 
from  the  cafe  of  this  nobleman.  It  may  be  faid,  that  of  the  extcnfion  of  diftance.  Ten  thoufand  mathe- 
he  had  loft,  together  with  the  perception  of  time,  the  matical  points  added  together  would  make  no  part  of 
perception  of  every  thing  befides  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  line  ;  and  ten  thoufand  ideas  made  to  coalefce,  if 
motion  may  ftill  be  the  caufe  from  which  a  waking  that  were  pofiible,  would  occupy  no  part  of  that  mode 
man  derives  his  notions  of  time.  But  in  reply  to  this  of  duration  which  is  called  time .  A  point  is  the 
objection,  we  beg  leave  to  afk,  Whether  if  a  ball  had  boundary  of  a  line,  but  no  part  of  it :  the  appearance 
been  put  in  motion  on  a  table,  and  the  nobleman  had  of  an  idea  in  the  mind  is  inftantaneous;  and  an  inftant 
been  told,  that  a  body  moved  with  the  velocity  of  that  is  the  boundary,  but  no  part  of  time.  Hence  it  fol- 
ball  would  have  been  carried  over  fo  many  thoufand  lows,  that  were  every  thing  inftantaneous  like  ideas  in> 
miles  of  diftance  during  the  time  that  he  lay  in  a  ftate  a  train,  there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  time,  fince 
of  infenfibility,  he  could  from  fuch  information  alone  nothing  could  be  faid  to  have  in  that  fenfe  of  the 
have  formed  any  tolerable  notion  of  the  length  of  word  any  duration*  That  time  is  not  a  quality  inhe- 
time  in  which  he  was  infenfible  ?  He  certainly  could  rent  in  all  obje&s,  is  likewife  plain  ;  for  we  have  feenr 
not,  for  want  of  a  ftandard  by  which  to  meafure  the  that  were  ideas  as  permanent  as  obje&s,  the  notion 
rapidity  of  the  motion.  He  would,  indeed,  have  of  time  could  never  have  been  acquired.  Succefiion, 
known  inftantly  that  he  had  been  infenfible  for  a  con-  though  it  does  not  itfelf  conftitute  time,  is  clfential 
fiderable  length  of  time,  becaufe  he  had  the  evidence  of  to  its  exiftence ;  and  were  all  motion  to  ceafe,  and 
former  experience  that  a  body  carried  by  perceptible  the  attention  of  men  to  be  immoveably  fixed  upon  one 
motion  over  a  great  extent  of  diftance  would  have  invariable  objeft  or  clufter  of  objects,  time  would  ceafe 
generated  in  his  mind  a  vaft  train  of  fucceflive  fenfa-  likewife.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  time  can  be  no* 
tions  ;  but  till  he  had  attended  this  ball  during  part  thing  elfe  than  the  relation  of  co-exiftence  appre-  lion  of  co- 
ofits  courfe,  and  compared  with  the  permanency  of  hended  between  things  that  are  permanent  and  thofe  exiftence* 
other  objedls  the  feries  of  fenfations  which  it  gene-  trains  of  fleeting  ideas  which  inceffantly  fucceed  each 
rated  in  his  mind,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to,  other  on  the  theatre  of  the  imagination.  Thus  whilft 
guefs  with  any  thing  near  to  accuracy  the  length  of  a  man  is  fteadily  looking  at  one  objeft,  which,  from 
time  it  would  take  to  pafs  over  a  thoufand  miles. —  its  being  common,  does  not  occupy  his  whole  mind. 

The  fame  infenfibility  of  duration  happens  to  every  he  may  be  cocfcious  of  a  thoufand  ideas  ftarting  up 
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Of  Time,  in  his  imagination,  and  each  in  its  turn  vamihing  the 
w— v— —  inftant  in  which  it  appeared.  Every  one  of  thefe 
ideas  had  an  exiftence  as  well  as  the  objedl  at  which 
he  is  looking  ;  but  the  exillence  of  each  of  them  was 
inftantaneous  and  in  fucceffion,  whilft  the  exiftence 
of  the  external  objedl  is  permanent.  The  objecft, 
therefore,  as  contrafted  with  the  train  of  ideas,  is 
faid  to  endure  or  to  exift  in  time,  whilft  each  idea  is 
deflitute  of  duration,  and  exifls  in  no.  time. 

,4T4  To  this  theory  fome  obje&ions  occur,  which  it  will 

©bje&icns  ^  incUmbent  upon  us  to  obviate.  It  may  be  faid, 
an  werec.  ^at  though  each  idea  confidered  by  itfelf  is  inftanta¬ 
neous,  and  occupies  no  time  ;  yet  the  whole  train 
when  taken  together,  without  being  compared  with 
any  thing  external,  is  perceived  to  occupy  a  confidcr- 
able  portion  of  that  mode  of  duration;  and  that, 
therefore,  time  itfelf  muft  be  fomething  more  than  a 
mere  relation  between  a  fleeting  fucceffion  of  ideas 
and  obje&s  of  more'permanent  exiftence.  But  how* 
we  beg  leave  to  afk,  is  the  whole  train  perceived  to 
occupy  any  portion  of  time  ?  Is  it  not  by  being  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own  exiftence  ?  A  man,  whilft  a  train 
of  ideas  is  paffing  through  his  mind,  may  be  Suddenly 
deprived  of  all  his  external  fenfes,  and  then  indeed  it 
will  be  impoffible  for  him  to  compare  the  fleeting  ex¬ 
iftence  of  this  internal  fucceffion  with  the  more  per¬ 
manent  exiftence  of  external  things  ;  but,  whilft  he 
thinks  at  all,  he  muft  be  confcious  of  his  own  exiftence, 
and  cannot  avoid  perceiving,  that  whilft  his  ideas  pafs 
in  conftant  fucceffion,  each  making  an  inftantaneous 
appearance  in  his  mind,  he  himfelf  remains  unchanged. 
Now,  what  is  it  that  this  perception  fuggefts  to  the 
mind  ?  Evidently  nothing  more  than  the  relation  of 
co-exiftence  between  a  fleeting  fucceffion  and  a  per¬ 
manent  obje<ft  ;  for  were  it  poffible  that  the  man  could 
be  deprived  of  memory  as  well  as  of  his  fenfes,  and 
ftill  have  ideas  fucceeding  each  other  in  his  mind,  he 
would  then  think  all  objeds  equally  fleeting  ;  he  would 
indeed  be  himfelf  a  mere  fucceffion  of  inftantaneous 
diftind  perfons,  and  could  have  no  notion  whatever  of 
time.  His  exiftence,  though  it  fhould  feem  to  en¬ 
dure  half  a  century  as  eftimated  by  others,  muft  to 
himfelf  appear  to  pafs  away  like  a  flafli  of  lighten- 
ing. 

It  may  be  ftill  further  objeded  to  our  theory,  that 
time  is  meafured  by  motion  ;  and  that  it  feems  very 
abfurd  to  talk  of  meaftiring  a  relation,  efpecially  a 
mere  ideal  relation,  by  a  real  external  thing.  In  an- 
fwerto  thisobjedion,  which  at  firft  fight  appears  for¬ 
midable,  we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  all  relations  are 
equally  ideal  ;  and  that  yet  many  of  them  maybe  faid 
to  be  meafured  by  real  external  things,  with  as  much 
propriety  as  time  can  be  faid  to  be  meafured  by  mo¬ 
tion.  When  a  man  wifhes  to  afeertain  the  relation  of 
quantity  which  one  body  bears  to  another,  though  he 
knows  that  fuch  a  relation  has  no  other  than  an  ideal 
exiftence,  and  cannot  be  conceived  but  in  conjundion 
with  the  related  bodies,  he  appliesto  them  fucceffively 
fome  common  ftandard  ;  and  having  difeovered  the 
relation  which  each  bears  to  that,  he  compares  the 
one  relation  with  the  other,,  and  thus  afeertains  the 
relation  fought.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  refped  to  motion 
meafuring  time.  That  which  to  each  individual  con- 
ilitutes  real  time,  is  the  relation  of  co- exiftence  be¬ 
tween  the  fleeting,  fucceffion  of  his  own  ideas  and  other 
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things  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  But  a  man  has  OfT 
often  occafion  to  afeertain  the  time  of  things  exter- 
nal  which  fall  not  under  the  infpedion  of  lifs  fenfes ; 
and  in  fociety  all  men  have  tranfadions  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  to  be  performed  in  fome  determinate  portion  of 
time,  though  there  are  not,  perhaps,  two  men  exifting 
whofe  ordinary  trains  of  thought  flow  with  precifely 
the  fame  rapidity.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences, 
it  was  neceffary  to  invent  fome  common  ftandard,  by 
means  of  which  men  might  afeertain  the  duration  of 
adions  performed  at  a  diftance,  and  be  able  to  keep 
appointments  made  with  each  other.  The  only 
ftandard  proper  for  thefe  purpofes  is  fuch  a  conftant 
and  equable  motion  as  has  fuggefted  a  flux  of  per¬ 
ceptions  common  to  all  men  in  all  ages  and  countries; 
and  hence,  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have 
been  univerfally  made  ufe  of  for  the  common  regulators- 
of  time.  Thefe  motions,  however,  do  not  conftitute 
real  and  natural  time,  any  more  than  a  foot  or  a  yard 
applied  to  two  diftant  bodies  conftifcutes  the  relation 
of  quantity  which  thefe  bodies  bear  to  each  other. 
They  are  merely  ftated  meafures,  to  be  differently 
applied  according  to  the  different  purpofes  which 
we  have  in  view. 

Thus,  if  a  man  in  Europe  wifhes  to  know  what 
would  to  him  have  been  the  real  and  natural  time  of 
an  adion  performed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  has  only 
to  be  told,  that  it  was  co-exiftent,  we  fhall  fuppofe,. 
with  a  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth1;  and  by  com¬ 
paring  this  common  meafure  with  his  ufual  flbw  o5 
thought,  he  can  form  fome  notion  of  the  extent  oS 
that  train  of  ideas,  which,  had  he  been  prefent,  would 
to  him  have  been  fucceffively  co-exiftent  with  the  adion 
in  queftion.  But  when  perfons  have  an  appointment  to 
keep,  this  common  meafure  of  motion  muft  be  diffe¬ 
rently,  or  rather  partially,  applied.  In  fuch  cafes,  it 
is  no  part  of  their  intention  to  compare  their  own  ex¬ 
iftence  with  that  of  the  whole  train  of  ideas  which, 
may  pafs  in  the  mind  of  each  ;  for  the  refult  of  fuch 
a  comparifon,  which  alone  conftitutes  true  and  natu¬ 
ral  time,  would  not  be  the  fame  in  perhaps  any  two 
men:  but  their  purpofe  is,  to  compare  their  own  perma¬ 
nent  exiftence  only  with  that  train  offenfations  which- 
fhall  be  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  perceptible  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fun,  or  any  other  body  fixed  upon  which 
moves  equably;  and  fuch  a  train  muft  confift  of  an 
equal  number  of  inftants  in-  alb  men.  Neither  the 
fun,  nor  the  hour-hand  of  a  common  watch,  moves 
with  fuch  apparent  rapidity  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
internal  flow  of  thought  of  which  the  moft  phlegma¬ 
tic  man  is  confcious»  That  thefe  bodies  move  at  all, 
is  known  only  by  their  vifible  change  of  place  during 
the  lapfe  of  a  confiderable  portion  of  real  time  ;  and 
as  there  is  in  their  courfe  a  certain  number  of  places 
diftindly  marked,  to  which  alone  it  is  agreed  that 
the  attention  is  to  be  turned,  it  is  impoffible  that  of 
time  fo  computed  two  men  can  have  different  notions. 
Such  time,  however,  is  but  partial ;  and  the  method 
of  ascertaining  it,  when  compared  with  that  by  which 
we  afeertain  real  time,  has  a  ftriking  refemblance  to 
that  by  which  we  afeertain  the  relation  of  partial 
quantity  between  two  diftant  bodies.  When  it.  is 
our  purpofe  to  afeertain  the  relation  of  real  quantity 
which  one  body  bears  to  another,  we  apply  the  com¬ 
mon  ftandard  to  each  in  every  dimenfion  of  lengthy 
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^Gf  Time*  breadth,  and  depth  ;  but  when  we  have  no  other  view 
v«r— v-™_.  tjian  to  afcertajn  the  relation  0f  length  which  the  one 
bear8  to  the  other,  we  apply  the  common  flandard  to 
each  in  that  dimenfion  only.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  regard 
to  real  and  partial  time.  When  an  individual  wishes 
to  afeertain  what  would  to  him  have  been  tl\c  dura¬ 
tion  of  any  adion  which  he  did  not  fee  performed, 
he  applies  the  common  ftandard  to  the  exiftence  of 
that  action,  and  to  the  ufual  flow  of  his  own  thoughts  ; 
but  when  two'  men  talk  of  the  duration  of  any  ac¬ 
tion,  or  agree  to  meet  on  fuch  a  day,  they  compare 
the  exiflence  of  the  adion,  or  the  diftance  interve¬ 
ning  between  the  prefent  moment  and  the  day  of 
meeting,  only  with  that  partial  train  of  fenfations 
which  by  the  common  ftandard  i8  generated  in  an 
equal  number,  and  in  the  fam*  order,  in  the  minds 
of  both. 

Time  muft  will  be  {aid,  that  if  time  be  nothing  more  than  a 
fcave  had  a  mere  relation  fubfiiling  between  trains  of  ideas  or 
beginning.  other  fleeting  objects,  and  things  of  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  exiflence  ;  and  if  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning  ; 
either  time  muft  have  had  a  beginning  likewife,  or 
the  Deity  cannot  be  immutable.  We  allow  the 
force  of  the  argument ;  but  inftead  of  an  objection, 
we  confider  it  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our 
theory.  The  Deity,  who  is  immutable,  exifts  not 
in  time,  but  in  eternity  ;  and  that  thefe,  though 
from  the  poverty  of  language  they  are  both  call¬ 
ed  modes  of  duration,  are  yet  very  different  from 
each  other,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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Chap.  VIII.  Of  Infinity  and  Eternity. 

Why  we  As  corPoreai  fubftance  is  certainly  not  infinite,  and 
treat  of  in.  a§  the  prefent  material  fyftem  has  in  itfelf  every  evi- 
fmity  and  dence  of  its  not  being  eternal,  it  may  feetn  ftrange, 
amon^the  PerhaPs’  to  tlie  reacler>  tliat  we  fhould  treat  of  infinity 
adjunls  of  and  eternity  among  the  adjunas  of  body.  But  in 
body.  modern  metapliyfics  thefe  words  are  ufed  in  a  vague 
fenfe  to  denote  the  extent  of  fpace  and  time  ;  and  in 
this  chapter  it  is  our  intention  to  do  little  more  than 
alcertain  their  meaning,  and  to  fliow,  in  oppofition  to 
fome  celebrated  names,  of  what  fubjeds  they  may  not 
be  predicated.  There  is  a  mathematical  and  a  meta¬ 
phyfical  infinity,  which,  though  often  confounded, 
ought  to  be  kept  diftind.  In  mathematics,  extenfion 
is  faid  to  be  divifible  ad  infinitum ,  and  number  is  foine- 
times  confidered  as  infinite  :  but  in  metaphyfics  thefe 
modes  of  exprefiion  are  extremely  improper.  A  pofi- 
tive  and  metaphyfical  infinite  is  that  which  has  no  li¬ 
mits,  and  to  which  no  addition  can  be  made  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  number  which  may  noc  be  en¬ 
larged,  nor  any  pofitive  idea  of  extenfion  which  has  not 
limits,  and  which  may  not  be  either  increafed  or  dimi- 
nilhed.  The  infinity  of  the  mathematician  is  termed 
infinity  in  power ,  and  that  of  the  metaphyfician  abfolute 
infinity.  The  firfl  confifts  in  this,  that  a  being,  how¬ 
ever  great  dr  fmall  it  be  fuppofed,  may  ftill  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  pofiefs  more  greatnefs  or  minutenefs  than  we 
can  form  an  idea  of,  even  after  the  utmoft  ftretch  of 
human  thought.  Thus  when  it  is  faid  that  all  extern 
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lion  as  fuch  is  infinitely  divifible,  it  is  not  meant  that  Of  infinity 
every  extended  fuoftance  contains  an  infinite  number  at,d  &tcr«* 
of  real  parts  ;  for  then  the  parts  of  an  inch  would  be  I)ity' 
equal  to  thofe  of  a  league  :  but  the  meaning  is,  that 
in  ideal  extenfion  we  can  never  reach  the  end  of  ideal 
divifion  and  fubdiyifion.  In  like  manner,  when  it  is 
faid  that  number  is  infinite,  the  meaning  is  not  that 
any  pofitive  number  is  without  limits,  or  the  pollibi- 
lity  of  increafe,  but  that  we  might  go  011  for  ever, 
adding  unit  to  unit,  without  approaching  nearer  to 
the  end  of  the  procefs.  If,  therefore,  the  mathema¬ 
tician  would  fpeak  properly,  and  without  the  affec¬ 
tion  of.  paradox,  he  ought  to  fay  that  all  extenfion  as 
fuch  is  indefinitely  divifible,  and  that  unit  might  be 
added  to  unit  without  end  ;  but  thefe  phrafes  fuo-gefl 
notions  very  different  from  that  of  a  metaphyfical  in¬ 
finite,  which  is  fomething  pofitive  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added,  (b) 

*  Th/itJther-  *s  f°mething  pofitively  infinite,  has  been  sPace ^nd 
very  feldom  queftioned  ;  but  it  has  beeu  warmly  dif-tfme  fuPl  ^ 
pufed  among  metaphyficians  what  fubjeaS  are  infinite.^ 

Di  Clarke  and  Ins  adherents  have  contended  that  fpace  nite,  and 
and  tune  are  real  things  ;  that  they  are  both  of  necef- the  other 
fary  exiltence  ;  that  the  former  imprelTes  us  with  thee:ernal: 
idea  of  its  infinity,  and  that  the  latter  is  pof.tivelv 
eternal.  “  Time  and  fpace  (fays  the  Doftor*)  are  *  n^„. 
tht  fine  qua  non  of  all  other  things,  and  of  all  other firationofthr 
ideas.  1  o  fuppoie  either  of  them  finite,  is  an  exprefs W 
coutradldm  in  the  idea  itfelf.  No  man  does  or  can  A,tritute 1  ”f 
poffibly  imagine  either  of  them  to  be  finite;  but  only  cffiZl 
either  by  non-Mon  or  by  choice  he  attends  perhaps 3. 
to  part  m  bis  idea,  and forbears  at/ending  to  the  remain.  Gentleman,/ 
den  I  hey  who  fnppofe  fpace  to  be  nothing  but  zGloucefier- 
relation  between  two  bodies  are  guilty  of  the  abfurdity  of  ^ 
fuppofing  that  which  is  nothing  to  have  real  qualities  : 
r  or  the  J pace  which  is  between  two  bodies  is  always  un  alter* 
aolyjuit  what  it  was,  and  has  the  very  fame  dimenfions, 
quantity,  and  figure,  whether  thefe  or  any  other  bodies  be. 
there  or  aiiy  where  elfe,  or  not  at  all.  Juft  as  time 
or  duration  is  the  fame,  whether  you  turn  your  hour - 
glafs  or  no,  or  whether  the  fun  moves  or  Hands  ftill, 
or  whether  there  was  or  was  not  any  fun,  or  any  ma¬ 
terial  world  at  all.  To  fet  bounds  tp  fpace  is  to  fup¬ 
poie  it  bounded  by  fomething  which  itfelf  takes  up  [pace, 
and  that’s  a  contradidion  ;  or  elfe  that  it  is  bounded  by 
nothing,  which  is  another  contradidion.  To  fuppofe 
fpace  removed,  defrayed,  or  taken  away ,  amounts  to 
the  abfurd  fuppohtion  of  removing  a  thing  away  from 
itfej-,  that  is,  if  in  your  imagination  you  annihilate  the 
whole  of  infinite  fpace,  the  whole  of  infinite  fpace  w ill 
itul  remain  ;  and  if  you  annihilate  any  part  of  it,  that 
part  will  ftill  necejfarily  remain,  as  appears  by  the  un- 
moved  fituation  of  the  refi ;  and  to  fuppofe  it  divided 
or  divifible  amounts  to  the  fame  contradidion,” 

I  he  abfurdity  of  confidering  fpace  as  a  real  exter¬ 
nal  thing  has  been  already  evinced  in  chap.  4th,  p.549, 
where  itwas  ftiown  how  we  acquire  the  notion,  and  what 
kind  of  notion  it  is.  Space,  as  was  there  obferved,  may 
be  conceived  either  as  the  mere  abfence  and  pofiibili- 
ty  of  body  ;  or  as  ideal  extenfion,  united  to,  and  in- 
hermgin,  an  ideal  fubftratum.  Taken  in  the  former 
feufe,  it  is  an  objed  of  pure  intelied  ;  in  the  latter,  it 

is 
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Part  II.  META 

Of  infinity  is  an  Idea  or  form  in  the  imagination*  Th 
suid  liter-  fence  0f  |)0dy  or  matter  is  the  fine  qua  non  of  all  other 
r  nity*  things,  and  all  other  ideas,  Dr  Clarke  was  not  dif- 
pofed  to  affirm,  when  he  made  the  divine  fubfianee,  to 
pervade  every  material  atom  in  the  univerfe  :  and  to 
talk  of  the  abfence  of  body  being  infinite  is  a  palpable 
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,t  the  ab-  Infinite  generations  contain  an  infinitely  gteiter  infi-  Of  Infinity 
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perly.  *  contradiction,  nnlefs  Berkeley’s  dodtrine  be  true,  that 
the  material  world  has  no  exigence.  To  fay  that  the 
poffiliaty  of  matter  is  infinite,  is  to  ufe  language  which 
has  no  other  meaning  than  that,  however  far  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  be  on  all  fides  extended,  its  extenfion  may 
ilill  be  conceived  greater  and  greater  ad  'infinitum.  This 
is  a  pofition  which  no  philofopher  ancient  or  modern 
has  ever  denied  ;  but  it  is  fo  far  from  implying  that 
we  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  the  infinity  of  the  material 
world,  or  of  any  adjunct  of  the  material  world,  that 
it  is  abfolntely  ineonfillent  with  fueh  infinity.  What¬ 
ever  is  capable  of  perpetual  increafe  mull  certainly 
have  limits,  and  every  new  addition  is  the  limit  of  that 
to  which  the  addition  was  made. 

Taken  in  the  fecond  acceptation  as  an  ideal  extenfion 
united  with  an  ideal  fubjlratum ,  fpace  is  io  far  from 
being  infinite  in  any  fenfe  of  the  word,  that  we  will 
venture  to  affert  no  man  ever  contemplated  fueh  a  form 
in  his  own  imagination,  without  conceiving  it  to  be 
bounded.  Of  this,  at  lead,  wc  are  certain,  that  when 
we  have  attempted  to  frame  a  pofitive  idea  of  pure 
fpace,  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  diveil  that  idea 
of  limits.  Thofe  who  can  frame  in  their  minds  real 
and  pofitive  ideas  wholly  abllradted  from  every  indi¬ 
vidual  object,  may  indeed  perform  in  this  way  many 
feats  above  our  abilities  ;  but  as  we  poflefs  no  fueh 
powers  of  abllradtion,  every  thing  which  we  can  call 
an  idea  is  limited  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  objedl 
itfelf  is  limited  from  which  the  idea  was  derived. — 
Thus,  the  larged  expan fion  that  ever  we  beheld  is  the 
concave  hemifphere  ;  and  when  we  try  to  form  the 
larged  pofitive  idea  of  pure  fpace,  ail  that  we  can  do 
is  to  figure  to  ourfelves  that  concave  empty  of  body. 
We  may,  indeed,  fuppofc  its  diameter  to  be  either  a 
million  or  ten  thoufand  millions  of  miles.;  and  we  may 
go  on  enlarging  it  ad  bfit  t  um:  but  when  we  return  from 
this  procefs  of  intellect  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal 
forms  in  the  imagination,  none  of  tlicfe  forms  appear 
to  us  larger  or  more  extended  than  the  liemiiphere, 
which  is  the  objedl  of  fenfe,  and  they  all  appear  to  be 
bounded,  and  bounded  in  the  very  fame  way. 

With  refptdl  to  the  eternity  of  time,  we  think  Dr 
Clarke  equally  midaken  as  with  refpedl  to  the  infinity 
of  fpace.  Of  time,  indeed,  we  cannot  properly  fpeak- 
ing  have  any  idea  or  mental  form .  Time,  as  we  nave 
no  feen,  is  a  mere  relation,  and  is  in  itfelf  the  creature  of 
time  can  be  the  mind  which  has  no  external  idiatum .  It  is  fugged- 

Irifinitc’and  ec^  ^owever>  k Y  ^ie  fuccefnon  of  our  ideas, 

u.hy#  ’  compared  with  the  more  permanent  exiilence  of  other 
•*  Dr  Law’s  objects  ;  and  therefore  fuccefnon  is  effential  to  it.  But 
Inquiry  into  nothing  which  has  parts,  whether  co-exiftent  or  in 
'slJJ'Twl  i*uccefii°n,  can  be  poikively  infinite.  For,  “in  an  in- 
finite  feries  of  fucceifive  generations  of  men,  for  in- 
nnd  Etdr*  dance,  there  will  be.feveral  infinites  that  are  parts  of 
nity.  See  a'- c>ne  another,  and  by  eonfequence  one  greater  than  an- 
acut^wH^  other  :  'which  (as  has  been  well  argued  * )  is  an 
terVtranila-  exprefs  contradiction,  fince  the  greater  mull  necefi'an- 
thn  ct  ly  bound  the  lefs,  and  exceed  its  limits  by  fo  much  as 

K;»fs  Ori -  h  j3  greater  than  it ;  that  is,  mud  make  it  not  infinite. 
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nity  of  particular  men.  An  infinite  number  of  men 
mud  have  twice  as  many  hands,  and  ten  times  as  many 
fingers,  and  fo  on.  Infinite  time  has  an  infinity  of 
ages;  thefe  a  much  great  er  infinity  of  years,  days,  hours, 

&c.  Space  likewife  (according  to  Dr  Clarke)  has 
three  dimenfions,  all  infinite.  It  mud,  therefore, 
contain  an  infinity  of  furfaces,  an  infinitely  greater 
infinity  of  lines,  and  a  dill  infinitely  greater  infinity  of 
phyfieal  points.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  number  it¬ 
felf,  which,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  contain  an  ahfolute 
infinity  of  tlioufands  (and  we  may  as  well  do  that  as* 
imagine  it  to  comprehend  an  infinity  of  units),  it  will 
contain  ten  times  as  many  hundreds,  fifty  times  as 
many  fcores,  and  fo  on.  All  this  is  only  the  ind.fi - 
hhenejs  of  number,  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  turn 
into  a  pofitive  infinite  with  which  it  Is  totally  incom¬ 
patible.  For  let  us  add  one  to  any  of  thefe  infinite 
feries  of  generations,  ages,  lines,  or  numbers,  which 
we  know  to  be  always  in  our  power,  and  if  it  was  ab- 
folutely  infinite  before,  here  is  one  more  than  infinite. 

If  it  only  becomes  infinite  now,  then  one  finite  added 
to  another  finite  makes  infinity.  If  it  be  no  larger  af¬ 
ter  the  addition  than  it  was  before,  then  one  part 
added  to  another  adds  nothing  ;  all  which  are  abfurdi- 
ties.  The  fame  will  appear,  if  we  fubdradl  a  part  from 
this  fuppofed  abfolute  infinite,  which  may  be  done  in 
any  of  the  formeutioned  fubjedls,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  which  admits  of  parts,  or  may  be  taken  in 
pieces  by  the  mind.”  221 

To  this  kind  of  reafoning  Dr  Clarke  replies  as  fob  The  ufua! 
lows  ;  “  To  endeavour  to  prove  that  there  cannot  P^'f^^oin^10 
libiy  be  any  fueh  thing  as  infinite  time  or  fpace,  from 
the  impofiibihty  of  an  addition  of  finite  parts  ever  com-fhown 
poling  or  exhaufting  an  infinite  ;  or  from  the  imagi¬ 
nary  inequality  of  the  number  of  years,  days,  and  hours, 
that  would  be  contained  in  the  one  ;  or  of  the  miles, 
yards,  and  feet,  that  would  be  contained  in  the  other, 
is  fuppoling  infinites  to  be  made  up  of  numbers  of 
finites ;  that  is,  it  is  fuppoling  finite  quantities  to  be 
aliquot  or  conjhtuent  parts  of  infinite,  when  indeed  they 
are  not  fo,  but  do  all  equally ,  whether  great  or  finally 
whether  many  or  few,  bear  the  very  fame  proportion 
to  an  infinite,  as  mathematical  points  do  to  a  line,  or 
lines  to  a  fuperlicies,  or  as  moments  do  to  time,  that 
is,  none  at  all.  No  given  number  or  quantity  can  be  * 
any  aliquot  or  conjhtuent  part  of  infinite,  or  be  compa¬ 
red  at  all  with  it,  or  bear  any  kind  of  proportion  to  it, 
or  be  the  foundation  of  any  argument  in  any  queltion 
concerning  it.” 

If  it  be  indeed  true,  and  it  is  that  for  which  we 
contend,  that  no  given  number  or  quantity  can  be  any 
aliquot  or  conilituent  part  of  infinite,  or  be  compa¬ 
red  at  all  with  it  ;  then  it  undeniably  follows,  not  that 
miles,  yards,  and  feet,  are  no  conilituent  parts  of  fpace;  ; 
or  years,  days,  and  hours,  conilituent  parts  of  tune  ; 
but  that  fpa-  e  and  time  cannot  poifibly  be  politive  in¬ 
finites.  rihis,  we  fay,  follows  undeniably:  for  no¬ 
thing  is  more  evident,  than  that  all  quantities  of  the 
fame  kind,  from  the  largell  to  the  leall,  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  eaeh  other ;  and  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  fpace  is  a  real  extended  thing,  miles,  yards,  and 
feet  are  included  in  it,  and  bear  to  it  the  relation  of 
parts  to  a  whole.  The  fame  is  true  of  time,  days, •* 
and  hours.  To  affirm  (for  no  proof  is  offered),  that 
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Oflnfinity  all  finite  quantities,  whether  great  or  fmnll,  whether 
and  E ter-  many  or  feWj  do  equally  bear  the  very  fame  propor- 
nity  tion  to  an  infinite,  as  mathematical  points  do  to  aline, 
or  as  moments  do  to  time,  is  plainly  to  beg  the  que- 
hace  confidered  as  a  real  extended  thing 
to  beg  it,  too,  in  oppofition  to  the  com- 
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fenfe  and  realon  of  mankind.  Mathematical 
points  wc  all  know  to  be  nothing  real,  but  merely  ne- 
gations  of  extenfion  ;  but  fuppoling  fpace  to  be  fome- 
thing  real  and  extended,  can  any  man  perfuade  him- 
felf  that  a  mile  or  a  million  of  miles  of  this  fpacc  is 
like  wife  a  mere  negation  of  extenfion  ?  With  him 
who  can  hring  himfelf  to  this  perfnafion,  we  pretend  not 
to  argue.  He  is  pofiefled  of  faculties,  whether  true 
or  falfe,  of  which  we  are  deftitute. 

That  finite  quantities,  whether  great  or  fmall,  do 
all  equally  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  an  infinite  in 
power,  is  indeed  true  ;  but  it  is  no  great  difcovery  :  for 
fi:ch  an  infinite,  as  we  have  feen,  is  nothing  but  the 
continued  poflibility  of  repeating  the  fame  mental  pr«- 
cefs  of  addition  or  multiplication  ;  and  he  who  can  go 
cm  for  ever  adding,  in  his  own  imagination,  foot  to 
foot,  or  hour  to  hour,  will  find  it  equally  eafy  to  add, 
in  the  fame  manner,  league  to  league,  or  age  to  age. 
If  he  can  perform  the  one  operation,  he  mull  like- 
wife  have  power  to  perforin  the  other  ;  and  he  cannot 
but  perceive  that  it  is  as  impoflible  to  come  to  an  end 
of  adding  league  to  league,  or  age  to  age,  as  of  add¬ 
ing  foot  to  foot,  or  hour  to  hour;  but  then  he  mult 
know  that  thefe  leagues,  feet,  ages,  and  hours,  are  not 
real  external  things,  but  mere  ideas  and  notions  in  his 
mind.  If  fuch  powers  of  ideal  multiplication  and  ad¬ 
dition  be  what  Dr  Clarke  means  by  the  ideas  of  fpace 
and  time,  it  is  indeed  a  contradi&ion  to  fuppofe  either 
of  them  limited ;  for  that  is  to  fuppofe  our  powers 
different  from  what  we  know  them  to  be  by  confeiouf¬ 
nefs  and  experience.  But  to  confound  powers  with  the 
oljeds  of  thofe  powers,  is  certainly  very  inacurate  ;  and 
to  fuppofe,  becanfe  we  can  go  on  for  ever  adding  one 
portion  of  ideal  fpace  or  time  to  another,  that  therefore 
our  ideas  of  fpace  and  time  are  in  themfelves  pofitively 
infinite,  is  a  contradiction  :  for  to  an  idea  pofitively 
infinite,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  added.  Ei¬ 
ther,  therefore,  fpace  and  time  do  not  imprefs  us  with 
the  ideas  of  their  pofitive  infinity  ;  or  we  cannot  have 
the  power  of  adding  league  to  league,  and  age  to  age, 
without  end. 

“  But  (fays  the  Doftor),  to  fuppofe  fpace  removed, 
deflroyed,  or  taken  wholly  away,  amounts  to  the  ab- 
furd  fuppdfition  of  removing  a  thing  from  itfelf  ;  that 
is,  if  iu  your  imagination  you  remove  the  whole  of  fpace, 
the  whole  of  fpace  will  ftill  remain.”  True,  every 
man  lias  ideas  of  fpace  treafured  up  in  his  imagination, 
which  the  found  of  the  very  word  fpace  will  at  all 
times  bring  into  his  immediate  view  ;  and  whilfi  he 
has  ltich  ideas,  it  is  impoflible  that  he  ffiould  not  have 
them  ;  which  is  all  the  myflery  of  the  matter,  and 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  a  thing  cannot  be 
and  not  be  at  the  fame  inilant.  When  the  DoCtor 
affirms,  that  if  “  you  annihilate  any  part  of  fpace,  that 
part  will  neceflarily  remain,  as  appears  by  the  unmoved 
fltuation  of  the  re  11”,  we  are  not  certain  that  we  per¬ 
fectly  underhand  him.  A  man  may  furely  think  of 
a  cubical  inch  without  thinking  of  a  foot  or  a  yard ; 
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and  he  may  fuppofe  the  inch  taken  away  from  the  foot  Of  infinity 
or  the  yard,  and  thefe  ideal  quantities  fo  much  leffeu-  and  Etcr- 
ed  by  the  fubtradtion.  But  if  the  Dodtor  be  here 
again  confounding  the  powers  of  the  mind  with  the 
pofitive  ideas  of  fpace,  the  fentence  when  explained 
will  be  feen  to  contain  nothing  to  his  purpofe.  Every 
man  has  the  power  of  contemplating  in  idea  millions 
of  miles,  and  millions  of  ages,  and  of  adding  mile  to 
mile,  and  age  to  age,  without  end  ;  and  if  he  try  to 
deprive  himfelf  of  any  part  of  this  power,  or  to  fix 
a  limit  to  the  mental  procefs  of  addition,  he  will  find 
that  in  fpite  of  himfelf  his  imagination  will  ramble  be¬ 
yond  the  limit  affigned,  and  that  he  has  attempted  an 
impoffibility.  This,  however,  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
proof  that  his  ideas  of  fpace  and  time  are  pofitively 
infinite,  that,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  contrary. 

But  (fay  this  great  man  and  his  followers)  “  fpace  Space  and 
and  time  are  the  Jine  qua  non  of  all  other  things  and  time  are 
all  other  ideas.  The  fnppofai  of  the  exigence  of  any  ^  *°  I)e 
thing  whatever  includes  neceflarily  a  prefuppftion  of  the  ^  ofaif^ 
exigence  of fpace  and  time  and  therefore,  if  there  be  other 

any  thing  infinite  and  eternal,  fpace  and  time  mult  thing8;  hut 
likewife  be  fo. 

To  every  corporeal  fub fiance,  and  every  idea  of  filch 
fubfiance,  fpace  and  time  are  indeed  liecefiary  :  for 
every  body  lias  extenfion  and  duration  ;  and  every  idea 
of  a  particular  body,  being  nothing  but  a  fecondary 
perception  in  the  imagination  or  memory,  malt  have  the 
lame  relation  to  imaginary  extenfion,  that  the  objedl 
Arom  which  it  was  derived  has  to  extenfion  which  is  real. 

Every  idea,  too,  which  remains  in  the  imagination 
vvhillt  a  train  of  other  ideas  paffes  fucceffively  in  view, 
or  whilfi  external  things  are  perceived  to  change,  has  224. 
real  time.  But  will  any  man  fay  that  confeioufnefs,  ourtIlere  afe 
notion  of  power ,  our  adts  of  willing ,  or  even  tajles,  have 

founds ,  and  fine l Is,  are  extended,  or  that  the  fuppofal  of  no  relation 
their  exifience  neceflarily  implies  a  prefuppofition  of  whatever  to 
the  exifience  of  fpace  ?  We  acquire  our  ideas  of  ex-ffiace»  or 
tenfion  and  fpace  by  means  of  our  fenfes  of  touch  and 
fight ;  and  we  learn  from  experience,  that  things  ex¬ 
ternal  and  extended  are  the  caufes  of  our  fenfations  of 
tafie,  found,  and  fmell.  The  effedts  are  in  our  minds 
clofely  alfociated  with  the  ideas  of  their  caufes ;  and 
it  is  not  perhaps  eafy  to  think  of  a  particular 
found,  tafie,  or  fmell,  without  at  the  fame  time 
thinking  of  the  objedl  by  which  it  was  at  firfi  excited 
in  the  mind  :  but  had  we  been  originally  formed  with 
the  powers  of  confeioufnefs,  thinking,  and  willing, 
and  with  no  other  fenfes  than  thofe  of  tailing,  fmell- 
ing,  and  hearing,  it  is  obvious  that  we  never  could 
have  had  the  idea  of  fpace  ;  and  therefore,  that  idea 
cannot  poflibly  be  necefiary  to  the  prefuppofition  of 
every  thing  elfe.  To  confeioufnefs,  thinking,  and  will¬ 
ing,  fpace  is  fo  far  from  being  necefiary,  that  we 
cannot  perceive  any  the  mofi  dillant  relation  between 
them.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  part 
greater  than  the  whole,  than  it  is  to  conceive  an  ell  of 
confeioufnefs ,  of  thought,  or  of  will ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  make  fpace  and  fweelnefs  eoalefce 
in  his  mind  fo  as  to  form  of  the  two  fimple  ideas  one 
complex  conception.  The  very  reverie  is  the  cafe 
with  refpedl  to  the  objedls  of  fight  and  touch.  The 
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ly  coalefces  in  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  fpace,  nor 
can  we  pofiibly  feparate  the  one  from  the  other ;  but 
the  things  which  we  fee  and  handle  are  neither  infi¬ 
nite  nor  capable  of  infinity. 

With  refpeCl  to  time,  the  fame  obfenations  will  be 
found  to  be  juft  as  with  refpeCl  to  fpace.  Whatever 
is  liable  to  change,  exifts  in  time  and  cannot  be  eter* 
nal ;  but  if  there  be  any  being  immutable,  and  who 
views  at  once  all  things  which  to  us  are  paft,  prefent, 
and  to  come,  the  exiftence  of  that  being  is  not  com- 
menfurable  with  time.  That  fuch  a  being  is  poffible 
no  man  can  doubt,  who  reflects,  that  if  we  had  one 
permanent  idea  invariably  in  the  mind,  we  ftiould  ne¬ 
ver  have  acquired  the  notion  of  fucceffion  or  of  time ;  and 
that  if  there  were  a  filially  no  change  in  nature  there 
could  not  pofiibly  in  nature  be  any  fuch  thing  as  time . 
Every  man,  therefore,  who  can  conceive  exiftence 
without  change,  muft  be  convinced,  that  16  the  fup- 
pofal  of  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  whatever  does  not 
neceffarily  include  the  prefuppofition  of  the  exiftence 
of  time  ;  and  that  there  may  be  an  eternity  diftinCl 
from  time,  as  well  as  an  infinity  diftinCl:  from  fpace  ; 
-nay  that  nothing  which  is  properly  infinite  and  eternal 
can  pofiibly  occupy  either  fpace  or  time. 

Infinity  and  If  it  be  afked,  what  kind  of  infinity  and  eternity 
■eternity,  they  are  have  no  relation  to  fpace  and  time  ? 

Cudvvorth,  treading  in  the  footfteps  of  the  ancients, 
has  long  ago  anfwered,  that  they  are  “  abfolute  per¬ 
fection,  and  necefiary  exiftence.  For  (fays  he),  in¬ 
finite  vnderfanding  and  knowledge  is  nothing  elfe  but 
perfect  knowledge, which  hath  in  it  no  defeCl  or  mixture 
of  ignorance,  but  knows  whatfoever  is  knowable.  In 
like  manner,  infinite  power  is  nothing  elfe  but  perfefi 
power,  which  hath  in  it  no  defeCl  or  mixture  of  im- 
potency — a  power  which  can  do  every  thing  which  is 
pofiible  or  conceivable.  Laftly,  infinity  of  duration ,  or 
eternity ,  is  really  nothing  elfe  but  perfefiion ,  as  inclu¬ 
ding  in  it  necejfary  exiftence  and  immutability  ;  fo  that  it 
is  a  contradiction  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  being  to  have  had 
a  beginning,  to  ceafe  to  be,  or  to  fuller  or  be  affe&ed 
by  any  change  whatever.  And  becaufe  infinity  is 
perfection,  therefore  nothing  which  includes  in  its 
idea  or  efience  any  thing  of  imperfection ,  as  every  pofi- 
tive  idea  of  number,  corporeal  magnitude,  and  fuc- 
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cefiive  duration  evidently  does,  can  be  truly  and  pro-  Infinity 

perly  infinite.”  *  #  Eternity.  * 

It  muft  indeed  be  confefled,  that  the  idea  of  fuccef- v  —  j 
fion  fo  infinuates  itfelf  into  our  ufual  ideas  of  exiftence,*  Intellect 
and  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  exiftence  of  all**** 
finite  beings,  that  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  eternal  exiftence  of  God,  any  otherwife  than 
as  an  eternally  continued  feries  or  fucceffion.  Our 
conftant  converfation  with  material  objeCts,  and  the 
affociations  thence  arifing,  make  it  almoft  im pofiible 
for  us  to  confider  things  abftraCied  from  time  and 
fpace  ;  yet  we  have  the  evidence  of  experience  and 
confcioufnefs,  that  an  idea  may  be  conceived  without 
relation  to  fpace  and  time,  and  that  fpace  and  time 
cannot  be  made  to  coalefce  with  fome  of  our  notions. 

The  fame  muft  be  true  with  refpeCl  to  infinity  ami 
eternity  ;  for  we  have  feen  that  neither  fpace,  time* 
nor  any  thing  elfe  which  confifta  of  parts,  whether 
continuous  or  fucceffive,  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  poii- 
tively  infinite,  as  the  fuppofition  implies  the  moft  pal¬ 
pable  contradiction.  But  that  there  may  be  perfeCt 
power,  perfeCt  knowledge,  and  permanent  invariable 
exiftence,  is  fo  far  from  implying  any  contradiction, 
that  even  we,  whofe  faculties  are  fo  very  narrow,  can 
yet  make  foire  advances  towards  the  conception  of 
fuch  perfections.  Thus,  every  man  of  common  un- 
derftanding  knows  that  fome  things  are  in  themfelves 
pofiible,  and  others  impofiible,  to  be  performed  by 
any  power.  Of  thefe  pofiibilities  and  impofiibilitics 
a  philofopher  knows  more  than  an  illiterate  man  ;  and 
one  philofopher  knows  more  than  anc.ther.  An  intel¬ 
lect  moie  perfeCt  knows  more  of  them  than  any  man  ; 
and  that  intellect  which  knows  them  all  muft  be  abfo- 
lutcly  perfeCt,  and  incapable  of  improvement,  becaufe 
it  knows  every  thing  which  is  to  be  known.  The 
fame  is  true  of  perfeCt  power  : — but  we  fhall  treat  of 
real  infinity  and  eternity  more  at  large  when  we  come 
to  demonftrate  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  At 
prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  have  ftiown,  that  nothing  cart 
be  pofitively  infinite  but  a  being  abfolutely  perfeCt  ; 
which  never  was  not,  which  can  produce  all  things 
poffible  and  conceivable,  and  upon  which  all  other 
things  muft  depend. 


Part  III.  Of  MINDS  and  their  POWERS. 
Chap.  I.  Of  Mind  in  General. 


THE  fcience  of  metaphyfics  comprehends  every 
thing  into  the  exiftence,  nature,  or  caufes,  of 
which  any  inquiry  may  be  made.  But  all  things  of 
which  we  have  any  notion  or  idea  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  mind  and  body,  with  llieir  various  powers,  qualities, 
and  adjuncts.  By  body  as  meait  that  which  is  folid, 
2,27  extended,  inert,  and  divifible;  and  its  ftveral  adjuncts 
Mind  r'i-  are  fpace,  motion,  number,  and  time.  The  only  mind 
fbnpuifiied  which  we  are  intimately  acquainted  is  our  own  ; 

lom  od>.  ^,e  knoV/  that  it  is  poffeffed  of  the  powers  of  fen- 
.fation,  perception,  retention,  confcioufnefs,  reflection, 
reafon,  and  will.  Thefe  are  totally  different  from  ex- 
tenfion,  foliditv,  divifibility,  and  motion  ;  and  there- 
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fore  it  is  proper  to  diftinguifh  the  being  of  which  they 
are  powers  by  another  name  than  that  of  body.  22g 

Of  bodies  there  are  various  kinds  poffefiing  variousProbahly 
fcnfible  qualities;  and  from  analogy  it  is  reafonable  tom’n^sof 
conclude,  that  there  may  be  various  claffes  of  mind3cl^r^nt 
endowed  with  different  kinds  or  degrees  of  power. 

For  this  indeed  we  have  ftronger  evidence  than  that  of 
analogy.  Brute  animals  evidently  poffefs  the  powers 
of  perception  and  fpontaneity  with  fome  degree  of 
confcioufnefs  ;  but  as  they  appear  not  to  reflect  upon 
their  own  conduct,  or  to  have  their  aCtions  influenced 
by  motives,  their  minds  are  inferior  to  ours,  though 
flill  perfeCtiy  diftinCl  from  mere  extended,  inert,  and 
divifible  fubftances.  Mind,  therefore,  confidered  with 
refpeCl  to  its  powers,  is  evidently  different  from  body 
confidered  with  refpeCl  to  its  qualities.  This  is  indeed 
4  C  a 
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Of  Mind  a  truth  which  has  feldom  if  ever  been  controverted  ; 
^in  genera  .  kut  jt  j^ag  been  long  and  warmly  difputed,  Whether 
mind  and  body  be  not  both  compofed  of  the  fame  firff 
^  matter  ? 

The  abfurd  Hobbes  fuppofed,  that  every  material  atom  is  en- 
hypothefis  dowed  with  the  faculty  of  fenfat ion  (c ) ;  but  that  for 
ref^edifi68  want  memory  each  fenfation  is  momentaneous,  be- 
mind^  inftantly  and  wholly  effaced  as  foon  as  its  caufe  is 

removed.  Though  this  hypothecs  is  too  abfurd  to  re¬ 
quire  a  formal  and  laboured  confutation,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that,  if  it  were  true,  the  hairs  of 
a  man’s  head  would  feel  extreme  pain  when  pinched 
by  the  hot  iron  of  the  hair-dreffer  ;  and  that  the  nails 
of  his  fingers  would  be  feverely  tortured  when  under 
the  operation  of  the  knife  or  the  rafp. 

Others  have  fuppofed  that  each  atom  of  matter  has 
a  tendency  towards  fenfation  and  perception  ;  and  that 


'  2$0 
Other  ab¬ 
furd  hypo- 
*hefes. 


when  a  fufhcient  number  of  thefe  atoms  are  brought. 


together  in  a  certain  order,  the  united  tendencies  pro¬ 
duce  the  aEiual  powers  which  diftingniih  mind  from 
grofs  body.  This  fuppofition  is  if  poflible  more  ab¬ 
furd  than  that  of  Hobbes.  Sen  fa  t  ion  and  perception 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  a  mere  tendency  towards  them 
is  inconceivable.  A  thing  muff  either  be  fenfiblc  and 
percipient,  or  infallible  and  inert :  there  is  evidently 
no  medium.  Or  if  we  could  fuppofe  each  individual 
atom  to  have  a  tendency  towards  fenfation,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  a  number  of  fuch  atoms  brought 
together  in  any  poflible  order  would  become  one  fen- 
tient,  thinking,  and  a&ive  being.  A  number  of  bodies 
laid  upon  an  inclined  plain  have  each  a  tendency  to  roll 
downwards  ;  but  if  the  declivity  of  the  plain  be  not 
fuch  as  that  their  feparate  tendencies  may  overcome 
the  refiffance  oppofed  to  each  individual  body  by  fric¬ 
tion,  the  united  tendencies  of  all  the  bodies  when  brought 
together  will  not  be  able  to  overpower  the  refiffance 
of  their  united  fri&fons.  Juft  fo  is  it  with  refpeCl  to 
fenfation  and  perception  :  If  the  tendency  of  one  atom 
cannot  overcome  one  degree  of  inertnefs,  the  tendency 
of  a  thoufand  atoms  will  not  overcome  a  thoufand  de¬ 
grees  of  the  fame  inertnefs. 

We  have  juft  mentioned  thefe  abfurd  fuppofitions 
©pinions  at  that  our  article  might  be  complete  :  but  it  is  proper 
prefen t  on  to  inform  the  reader,  that,  fo  far  as  we  know,  neither 
the  fubjeff .  than  has  for  thefe  many  years  been  maintained  by 

any  philofopher  of  eminence  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  opinions  on  this  fubjeCl,  which  at  prefent  divide 
the  republic  of  letters,  are  two  ;  and  thefe  alone  are 
worthy  of  examination.  One  party  maintains,  That 
perception,  memory,  reafon,  and  will,  See .  are  the 
powers  of  a  being  which  muff  be  immaterial  and  indi- 
vifible  :  The  other  alleges,  That  as  we  know  nothing 
of  thefe  powers  but  from  our  own  confcioufnefs,  and 
as  we  can  trace  them  in  ourfelves  to  the  brain  and  no 
farther,  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  are 
the  powers  of  any  fubftance  diftin<ff  from  matter.  Both 
parties,  however,  diftin-guifh  that  which  in  man  is  the 


*3t 

Only  two 


fubjedt  of  thought  from  his  external  organs  of  fenfe,  Of  Mind 
and  agree  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  mind ;  though  the  in  generah 
one  conftders  it  as  compofed  of  the  fame  firft  matter  v  "  ^ 

with  the  duff  ©f  the  ground ;  whilft  the  other  believes 
it  to  have  no  property  whatever  in  common  with  that 
matter.  *  s 

Were  we  to  adopt  fome  of  the  ancient  methods  of 
philofophifing,  this  important  queftion  might  be  foon 
decided.  A  moft  refpe&able  writer,  who  has  labour¬ 
ed  to  reftore  the  metaphyfics  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
hopes  to  confute  the  materialifts,  by  laying  down  what 
they  muff  think  arbitrary  definitions  of  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter,  and  then  fhowing  that  the  one  is  not  the  other. 

“  In  all  the  parts  of  the  material  world  (fays  he)  there 
is  a  perpetual  motion ;  For  the  celeftial  bodies  move 
conftantly  in  one  refpedl  or  another  ;  and  all  here  be¬ 
low  is  in  a  continual  vicifiitude  of  generation  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  which  cannot  be  without  motion.  Now,  where 
there  is  motion ,  there  muff  be  fomething  that  moves  : 

What  is  moved  I  call  body  ;  what  moves  I  call  mind  ” 

From  this  definition  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that  mind 
muff  be  immaterial.  “  That  there  is  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  moving  and  being  moved  (fays  he),  nobody  cau 
deny  ;  and  the  relation  is  no  other  than  that  of  aftion 
and  paffion .  But  the  nature  of  relation  is  fuch,  that 
it  muff  neceffarily  be  between  two  things  at  leait ;  and 
it  is  further  neceffary,  that  the  two  things  related 
fhould  exift  together.  Hence,  if  there  be  that  which 
moves ,  there  muff  be  a  different  thing  that  is  moved  ; 
and  wherever  the  one  is,  the  other  mutt  neceffarily  be ; 
fo  that  nothing  can  move  itfelf.  This  being  eftablifh* 
ed,  I  fay  that  what  moves  muff  be  either  material  or 
immaterial :  for  the  one  of  thefe  being  the  negation 
of  the  other,  there  can  be  no  middle  betwixt  them  ; 
becaufe  a  thing  muff  neceffarily  be,  or  not  be.  If  then 
it  be  immaterial,  there  is  an  end  of  the  queftion  :  but 
if  it  be  faid  to  be  material,  then  I  fay  that  it  muff  be 
moved  itfelf  before  it  can  move  any  thing  elfe  ;  for  it 
is  only  in  that  way  that  body  can  move  body.  If 
then  it  muff  be  firft  moved  itfelf,  but  cannot  itfelf 
move  itfelf,  what  is  it  that  moves  it  ?  If  it  be  an- 
fwered,  That  it  is  another  material  mover,  then  I  re¬ 
peat  the  fame  queftion,  to  which  the  fameanfwer  muff 
be  given  :  and  fo  we  have  an  infinite  feries  of  material 
movers ,  without  any  beginning  or  principle  of  motion. 

Now  this  is  abfurd,  and  contradictory  to  this  firff 
principle  of  natural  philofophy,  admitted  by  all  philo- 
fophers  ancient  and  modern,  That  nothing  can  be  produced 
without  a  caufe%.”  J  Ancitnt 

For  the  immateriality  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  Metapty- 
every  being  endowed  with  the  powers  of  perception/"* 
and  thought,  the  learned  writer  has  better  arguments1; 
but  it  is  upon  this  chiefly  that  he  refts  his  perfualiou, 
that  mind  is  the  only  mover  in  the  univerfe.  It  is 
needlefs  to  obferve,  that  in  the  very  definitions  and 
axioms  upon  which  this  reafoning  is  built,  the  thing  to 
be  proved  is  taken  for  granted :  for  if  it  be  felf-evi- 
3  dent>^ 


(c)  Scio  fuiffe  philofophos  quofdam,  eofdemque  viros  do&os ,  qui  corpora  omnia  fenfu  praedita  effe  fuftinu- 
erunt  :  Nec  video ,  fi  natura  fenfionis  in  rea&ione  fola  collocaretur,  quomodo  refutari  pojfmt.  Sed  etfi  ex  re- 
aChone  etiara  corporum  aliorum,  phantafma  aliquod  nafeeretur  ;  illud  tamen,  remoto  objeCIo,  ftatim  ceffaret. 
Nam  nifi  ad  retinendum  motum  impreffum,  etiam  remoto  objeCIo,  apta  habeant  organa,  ut  habent  animalia-; 
ita  tan  turn  fentient,  ut  nunquam  fenfiffe  fe  recordentur.  Senfioni  ergo,  quoe  vulgo  ita  appellatur*  neceffario 
sdh'^ret  memoria  aliqua.  Holies'  $  Phyftcy  cap.  25.  feCl.  5. 
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Of  Mind  dent,  that  what  moves  is,  In  the  author’s  fenfe  of  the 
in  general.  WOrd,  mind ,  that  what  is  moved  is  body ,  and  that  nothing 
b..  -  J  can  moV£  itjfclfc  all  reafoning  on  the  fubjed  is  fuper* 
fluous.  This,  however,  is  fo  far  from  being  felf-evi- 
dent,  that  a  materialift  may  reply,  ((  every  animal 
moves  itfelf,  and  yet  every  animal  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fyftem  of  matter.,,  This  pofition,  whether 
true  or  falfe,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  confuted  by 
arguments  a  priori  founded  on  general  definitions. 
That  animate  move  tliemfelves,  and  that  to  the  fenfes 
they  appear  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  fyflems  of  matter, 
are  faCts  which  cannot  be  controverted.  If  we  would 
know  whether  they  have  in  them  a  principle  of  motion 
The  pro-  which  is  not  material,  we  muft  fubmit  to  the  laws  of 
per  method  induction  (fee  Logic);  and  by  inveftigaring  the  ef- 
of  invefti-  fential  qualities  of  matter,  endeavour  to  afcertain  whe- 
nature  ofC  a  mater^  fyftem  can  be  rendered  a&ive.  That 
mind.  we  ourfelves  have  a&ive  powers,  we  know  by  the  moft 
complete  of  all  evidence,  viz .  confcioufnefs  of  their 
energies ;  and  it  has  been  already  fhown,  that  fuch 
powers  as  we  experience  in  ourfelves  cannot  exift  but 
in  a  fubjed  pofTeffed  of  will  and  underftanding.  The 
queflion  therefore  to  be  firft  decided  between  the  ma* 
terialifls  and  immaterialifts  is,  Whether  the  powers  of 
confcioufnefs,  underftanding,  and  will,  can  refult  from 
the  particular  organifation  of  a  fyftem  of  matter  ?  If 
they  can,  we  have  no  reafon  to  attribute  them  in  man 
to  any  other  foiirce :  If  thefe  powers  appear  neceffa* 
rily  to  require  an  immaterial  principle  for  their  fup- 
port,  it  will  probably  be  granted,  that  an  immaterial 
,  principle  is  the  fource  of  every  power  and  every  mo¬ 

tion  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  the  do&rine  of  mind,  in  the 
ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word*  will  be  fufficiently  efta- 
blifhed. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Substance  of  the  Human 
Mind. 

The  moft  celebrated  materialift  of  this  or  perhaps 
of  any  other  age  is  Dr  Prieftley ;  who  having  in  his 
Arguments own  imagination  divefted  matter  of  folidity,  and  re* 
tor  the  im-  duced  it  to  mere  centres  of  attraction  and  repulfton, 
materiality  obferves,  that  “  if  one  kind  of  fubfance  be  capable  of 
bun  mind  fuPPort*ng  a^  known  properties  of  man  ;  that  is,  if 
’  thofe  properties  have  nothing  in,  them  that  is  abfolute- 
ly  incompatible  with  one  another;  we  (hall  be  obliged 
to  conclude  (unlefs  we  openly  violate  the  rules  of  phi- 
lofophifing,  which  will  not  authorife  us  to  multiply 
caufes  or  kinds  of  fubftance  •without  necejjity ),  that  no 
other  kind  of  fubftance  enters  into  his  compofition  ; 
the  fuppofition  being  manifeftly  unnecejjary ,  in  order  to 
account  for  any  appearance  whatever*- — All  the  pro¬ 
perties  that  have  hitherto  been  attributed  to  matter, 
may  be  comprifed  under  thofe  of  attra&ion  and  repul- 
fion.  Belides  thefe,  man  is  pofleffed  of  the  powers  of 
fenfation  or  perception ,  and  thought .  But  if,  without  gi¬ 
ving  the  reins  to  our  imaginations,  we  fuffer  ourfelves 
to  be  guided  in  our  inquiries  by  the  fimple  rules  of 


philofophifing  above  mentioned,  we  muft  neceftarily  Qf  the  Sub* 
conclude,  that  thefe  powers  alfo  may  belong  to  the 
fame  fubftance  that  has  alfo  the  properties  of  attrac-  Mind, 
tion,  repulfton,  and  extenfton{ d),  which  I  as  well  as  — -*■ ^ 
others  call  by  the  name  of  matter .  The  reafon  of  the 
conclufton  is  ftmply  this,  that  the  powders  of  fenfation 
or  perception  and  thought,  as  belonging  to  man,  have 
never  been  found  but  in  conjun&ion  with  a  certain 
organifed  fyftem  of  matter ;  and  therefore  that  thofe 
powers  neceftarily  exift  in  and  depend  upon  fuch  a 
fyftem.  This  at  leaft  muft  be  our  conclulion,  till  it 
can  be  fhown  that  thefe  powers  are  incompatible  with 
the  other  known  properties  of  the  fame  fubftance;  and 
for  this  I  fee  no  fort  of  pretence.” 

This  is  what  Dr  Prieftley  calls  the  proper  and  di¬ 
re  ft  proof  that  the  fentient  principle  in  man  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  fubftance  of  the  brain;  and  he  enforces  it  by  the 
following  obfervations  :  “  Had  we  formed  a  judgment 
concerning  the  neceflary  feat  of  thought  by  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  univerfally  accompany  iti  which  is  our 
rule  in  all  other  cafes,  we  could  not  but  have  conclu¬ 
ded  that  in  man  it  is  a  property  of  the  nervous  fyftem , 
or  rather  of  the  brain  ;  becaufe,  as  far  as  we  can  judge* 
the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  a  certain  ftate  of  the  brain, 
always  accompany  and  correfpond  to  one  another  ; 
which  is  the  very  reafon  why  we  believe  that  any  pro¬ 
perty  is  inherent  in  any  fubftance  whatever.  There 
is  no  inftance  of  any  man  retaining  the  faculty  of 
thinking  when  his  brain  was  deftroyed  ;  and  whenever 
that  faculty  is  impeded  or  injured,  there  is  fufficient 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  brain  is  difordered  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  therefore  we  are  neceftarily  led  to  con- 
ftder  the  latter  as  the  feat  of  the  former.  Moreover, 
as  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  general  ripens  and  comes 
to  maturity  with  the  body,  it  is  alfo  obferved  to  decay 
with  it ;  and  if,  in  fome  cafes,  the  mental  faculties 
continue  vigorous  when  the  body  in  general  is  en¬ 
feebled,  it  is  evidently  becaufe  in  thofe  particular  cafes 
the  brain  is  not  much  affeded  by  the  general  caufe  of 
weaknefs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  brain  alone 
be  affeded,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  by  adual  pref- 
fure  within  the  fkull,  by  fteep,  or  by  inflammation, 
the  mental  faculties  are  univerfally  affeded  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Likewife,  as  the  mind  is  affeded  in  confequence 
of  the  affedions  of  the  body  and  brain,  fo  the  body  is 
liable  to  be  reciprocally  affeded  by  the  affedions  of 
the  mind,  as  is  evident  in  the  vifible  effeds  of  allftrong 
paftions,  hope  or  fear,  love  or  anger,  joy  or  forrow, 
exultation  or  defpair.  Thefe  are  certainly  irrefragable 
arguments,  that  it  is  properly  no  other  than  one  and 
the  fame  thing  that  is  fubjed  to  thefe  affections,  and 
that  they  are  neceftarily  dependent  upon  one  another. 

In  fad,  there  is  juft  the  fame  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  powers  of  fenfation  and  thought  are  the  neceflary 
refult  of  a  particular  organization,  as  that  found  is 
the  neceflary  refult  of  a  particular  concuflion  of  the 
air.  For  in  both  cafes  equally  the  one  conftantly  ac¬ 
companies  the  other ;  and  there  is  not  in  nature  a 
4  C  2  ftronger 


(d)  When  Dr  Prieftley  mentions  the  extenfon  of  corporeal  fubftance,  it  muft  be  remembered  that  he  does 
fciot  mean  the  extenfton  of  any  real  thing  pofleffed  of  an  independent  exiftence.  The  extenflon  belongs  wholly 
to  the  fphere  or  the  combination  of  fpheres  of  attradion  and  repulfton .  The  centre  itfelf,  wvidi  attra&s  and  re* 
pels,  he  repeatedly  affirms  not  to  have  the  dimenfions  even  of  a  phyfical  point ;  and  he  fometimes  feems 
entertain  a  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  relative  notion. 
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Of  the  Sub-  Wronger  argument  for  a  necefiary  connexion  or  any 
th^H^man  cau^e  an<^  anY  To  a<3°pt  an  opinion  different 

Mind.  from  this,  is  to  form  an  hypothecs  without  a  fingle 
v .  v - .  fa£t  to  fupport  it.”  * 

*  Difquifi-  Though  the  ingenious  author  thinks,  that  if  there 

*  Matter  d  anf  foundation  for  the  eltablilhed  rules  of  pliilofo- 
Spirit.  Qn  phifing?  this  reafoning  ought  to  be  conclulive,  he  yet 

fubjoins,  for  the  greater  fatisfadlion  of  his  readers, 
fome  additional  arguments,  or  rather,  as  he  fays,  di- 
flin&  illuflrations  of  the  great  argument.  They  are 
as  follows  : 

i  “  That  the  faculty  of  thinking  necefiarily  de¬ 
pends,  for  its  exercife  at  leaft,  upon  a  flock  of  ideas, 
about  which  it  is  always  converfant,  will  hardly  be 
queilioned  by  any  perfon.  But  there  is  not  a  fingle 
idea  of  which  the  mind  is  pofiefied  but  what  may  be 
proved  to  have  come  to  it  from  the  bodily  fenfes,  or  to 
have  been  confequent  upon  the  perceptions  of  fenfe. 
The  notion,  therefore,  of  the  pojjibllity  of  thinking  in 
man,  without  an  organized  body,  is  not  only  deflitute 
of  all  evidence  from  a£tual  appearances,  but  is  diredtly 
contrary  to  them  ;  and  yet  thefe  appearances  ought 
alone  to  guide  the  judgment  of  phiiofophers. 

2.  “  The  only  reafon  why  it  has  been  f  o  ear- 
neflly  contended  for,  that  there  is  fome  principle 
in  man  that  is  not  material,  is,  that  it  might  fubfifl, 
and  be  capable  of  fenfation  and  a&ion,  when  the  body 
is  dead.  But  if  the  mind  was  naturally  fo  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  body,  as  to  be  capable  of  fubfifling  by  it- 
felf,  and  even  of  appearing  to  more  advantage,  after 
the  death  of  the  body ;  it  might  be  expe&ed  to  dif- 
cover  fome  figns  of  its  independence  before  death,  and 
efpecially  when  the  organs  of  the  body  were  obllrudl- 
ed,  fo  as  to  leave  the  foul  more  at  liberty  to  exert 
itfelf ;  as  in  a  Hate  of  jleep  or  fwooning ,  which  mull  re¬ 
ferable  the  Hate  of  death  ;  in  which  it  is  pretended 
that  the  foul  is  molt  of  all  alive,  moll  a&ive,  and  vi¬ 
gorous.  But  judging  by  appearances,  the  reverfe  of 
all  this  is  the  cafe. 

3.  “If  the  mental  principle  was,  in  its  own  nature,  im¬ 
material  and  immortal,  all  its  particular  faculties  would 
be  fo  too  ;  whereas  we  fee  that  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  without  exception  is  liable  to  be  impaired,  and 
even  to  become  wholly  extindl,  before  death.  Since, 
therefore,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  feparately  taken, 
appear  to  be  mortal,  the  fubftance  or  principle  inwhich 
they  exift  mull  be  pronounced  to  be  mortal  too. 

4.  “  If  the  fentient  principle  in  man  be  immaterial, 
it  can  have  no  extenfion ;  it  can  neither  have  length, 
breadth,  nor  thicknefs;  and  confequently  every  tiling 
within  if,  or  properly  belonging  to  it,  mull  be Jimple 
and  indivifible.  L,et  us  now  confider  how  this  notion 
agrees  with  the  phenomena  of  fenfation  and  ideas.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  but  that  fenfations  or  ideas  pro¬ 
perly  exift  in  the  foul ,.  becaufe  it  could  not  otherwife 
retain  them,  fo  as  to  continue  to  perceive  and  think 
after  its  feparation  from  the  body.  Now,  whatever 
ideas  are  in  themfelves,  they  arc  evidently  produced 
by  external  objects,  and  mull  therefore  correfpond  to 
them  ;  and  fince  many  of  the  obje&s  or  archetypes 
of  ideas  are  divifible,  it  necefiarily  follows,  that  the 
ideas  themfelves  are  divifible  alfo.  But,  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  a  thing  (be  the  nature  of  it  what  it  may) 
that  is  divifible ,  fhould  be  contained  in  a  fubflance,  be 
the  nature  of  it  likewife  what  it  may,  that  is  indivifilk P 


If  the  archetypes  of  ideas  have  extenfion,  the  ideas  Of  the  Sub* 
which  are  expreflive  of  them,  and  are  actually  produ- 
ced  by  them  according  to  certain  mechanical  laws,  t 

mud  have  extenfion  likewife;  and  therefore  the  mind  ^ — v _ ^ 

in  which  they  exift,  whether  it  be  material  or  imma¬ 
terial,  mull  have  extenfion  alfo.  But  how  any  thing 
can  have  extenfion  and  yet  be  immaterial,  without  coin¬ 
ciding  with  our  idea  of  mere  empty  /pace,  1  know  not.” 

To  the  argument,  which  is  here  chiefly  infilled  on 
as  being  agreeable  to  the  eftabliilied  rules  of  philofo- 
phiiing,  a  very  able  reply  has  been  made,  which  we 
lliall  give  in  the  words  of  its  elegant  and  fpirited  au¬ 
thor.  But  before  we  attempt  to  dig  up  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Doctor’s  fyftem,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  demoliili,  if  pofiible,  the  additional  biittrcfies  by 
which  it  is  flrengthened.  An  experienced  general, 
before  he  {form  a  citadel  which  he  knows  to  be  flrong- 
ly  fortified  and  Ikilfully  defended,  will  take  care  to 
raze  ever)'  lefs  important  redoubt  from  which  the 
enemy  might  annoy  him  in  his  lear.  ^ 

Becaufe  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  general  ripens,  Anbvered- 
comes  to  maturity,  and  decays  with  the  body,  and 
the  body  on  the  other  hand  is  affected  by  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  the  Doctor  affirms  that  wc  have 
the  fame  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  powers  of  fen¬ 
fation  and  thought  are  the  necelfary  refult  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  organifation,  as  that  found  is  the  necefiary  re¬ 
fult  of  a  particular  concuffion  of  the  air.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  conclufive  only  upon  the  fuppofition  that  there 
is  no  pofitive  evidence  whatever  for  the  immateriality 
of  the  being  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  thought.  If  the 
other  reafonings  for  the  materiality  and  immateriality 
of  the  mind  be  of  equal  weight,  this  argument  ought 
doubtlefs  to  turn  the  balance  ;  but  if  there  be  the 
fmalleft  preponderancy  in  behalf  of  the  inimaterialifts, 
it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  queftion  to  attempt  to 
counteraft  it  by  any  inference  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  mutual  affe&ions  of  the  body  and  mind.  If 
two  fuch  heterogeneous  beings  as  an  immaterial  mind 
and  an  organifed  body  can  be  fuppofed  united  in  one 
perfon,  they  mull  neceffarily  affedi  each  other  ;  and 
to  affirm,  on  account  of  this  reciprocal  affe&ion,  that 
they  are  one  and  the  fame ,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to  fay 
that  an  eledlrician  and  his  apparatus  are  one  and  the 
fame.  Dr  Prieftley  himfelf  did  not  at  firft  perform 
his  electrical  experiments  with  fo  much  eafe  as  after 
he  had  acquired  facility  by  long  pra&ice,  nor  could 
he  even  yet  perform  them  fo  peatly  with  a  bad  as  with 
a  good  apparatus. 

That  which  the  Db&or  calls  the  firft  illuftration 
of  his  argument  might  be  admitted,  and  the  force  of 
the  argument  itfelf  be  confidently  denied.  Some  kind 
of  organifed  body  may  be  necefiary  to  the  mind  as  an 
inftrument  without  which  it  could  not  exert  its  fa¬ 
culties  ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  rafh  to  infer  that 
the  mind  mull  therefore  be  a  fyftem  of  matter.  .  An 
anvil  and  a  hammer  are  necefiary  to  the  exercife  of 
the  blackfmith’s  art ;  but  what  would  be  thought  of 
him  who  Ihould  from  this  fa£l  conclude,  that  the 
blackfmith  himfelf  muft  be  a  fyftem  of  iron  ?  This, 
therefore,  inftead  of  illuft rating  the  great  argument, 
feems  to  be  wholly  foreign  from  the  queftion  in  de- *  Qcrr^ 
bate  ;  and  it  has  in  fa&  been  admitted  by  Dr  Price*,  fp„ndenc$ 
and  thoufands  of  others  who  rcjefl  the  dotlrine  of  with  Dr 
meterialifm,  as  an  impious  abfurdity.  The  fecond  il-  Priejtie$* 
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Of  the  Sub-luftratig'n,  however,  Is  more  to  the  purpofe  ;  and  as 
fiance  of  js  noc  new,  we  fhall  give  it  an  old  anfwer. 

Why  do  not  we  perceive  external  objeds  in  our 
( Jeep  or  in  a  fwoonP  4‘  Becaufe  (fays  Mr  Wollafton), 
f  the  pajfages  are  become  impracticable,  the  < windows 
ill ut,  and  the  nerves  being  obflruded,  or  fomehow  ren¬ 
dered  for  the  time  ufclefs,  can  tranfmit  no  informa¬ 
tion  to  it.  Why,  however,  does  it  not  reafon  and 
think  about  fomething  or  other  P  Becaufe,  all  the  marks 
by  which  things  are  remembered,  being  for  the  pre- 
fe.nt  choked  up  or  difordered,  the  remembrance  of 
tliofe  oljefls  about  which  it  is  wont  to  employ  itfelf, 
and  even  of  the  words  (or  other  ftgns)  in  which  itufes 
to  reafon,  and  to  preferve  the  dedudions  and  conclu- 
fions  it  makes,  is  ail  fufpended  at  lead  for  the  time  ; 
and  fo  its  tables  being  covered,  its  books  clofed,  and 
its  tools  locked  up,  the  requifites  for  reafoning  are 
wanting,  and  no  fubjed  offers  itfelf  to  exercife  its 
thoughts,  it ‘having  yet  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  take  in  higher  objects  and  more  ref  ted  matter  for 
contemplation.  And,  to  conclude,  if  it  be  demand¬ 
ed,  Why  any  one  fhould  imagine  that  the  foul  may 
think,  perceive,  a d,  after  deaths  when  it  doth  not  do 
this  in  deep,  &c.  ?  the  anfwer  is,  Becaufe  thofe  inch* 
fures  and  impediments  which  occafioned  the  foremen- 
tioned  intermiffions,  and  thofe  great  limitations  under 
which  it  labours  at  all  times,  will  be  removed  with  its* 
enlargement  out  of  the  body.  When  it  fhall  in  its  proper 
vehicle  be  let  go,  and  take  its  flight  into  the  open 
fields  of  heaven,  it  will  then  be  bare  to  the  immediate 
impreflions  of  objeds  :  And  why  fhould  not  thofe  im- 
prefiions  which  affeded  the  nerves ,  that  moved  and 
affected  the  vehicle  and  foul  in  it,  of  let  the  vehicle  im¬ 
mediately  when  they  are  immediately  made  upon  it, 
without  the  interpofition  of  the  nerves  ?  The  hand 
which  feels  an  objed  at  the  end  of  a fiojf>  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  allowed  to  feel  the  fame  much  better  by  im¬ 
mediate  contaft  without  the  ftaff.” 

The  opinion,  that  the  foul  is  united  to  fome  fine  ve¬ 
hicle,  which  dwells  with  it  in  the  brain,  and  goes  off 
with  it  at  death,  was  net  peculiar  to  Mr  Wollafton. 
It  was  thought  extremely  probable  by  Dr  Hartley, 
and  fhall  be  fhown  afterwards  to  have  been  a  very  an¬ 
cient  opinion ;  blit  we  do  not  quote  it  at  prefent  as 
either  well  or  ill  founded,  but  only  as  fufticient,  in 
conjundion  with  the  reafoning  of  its  author,  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  force  of  Dr  Prieftlcy’s  fecond  illaftration  of 
his  argument  for  the  materiality  of  mind,  provided 
the  argument  itfelf  be  not  more  powerful  than  any 
which  the  immaterialifts  aan  bring  againfl  it. 

The  Dodor’s  third  illuftration  we  have  already  ob¬ 
viated,  when  we  accounted  for  the  mind  and  the  body 
mutually  affeding  each  other  ;  and  we  might  refer  to 
Dr  Price's  anfwer  (e)  to  the  fourth,  as  being,  in  our 
opinion,  a  full  confutation  of  it.  Blit  as  that  au- 
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thor’s  notions  of  mind  and  ideas  differ  in  fome  rcfpeclsOf^the  ub- 
from  our  own,  we  fhall  examine  this  objection  to  the  thca|IjjfnJ>aa 
dodrine  of  the  immaterialifts  upon  principles  which  Mind, 
we  believe  Dr  Prieftley  more  inclined  to  admit. 

That  the  fentient  principle  in  man,  if  it  be  imma¬ 
terial,  can  have  no  extenfion,  is  a  truth  which  we 
think  cannot  be  controverted  ;  and  if  fo,  every  thing 
in  that  principle  muft  b t  fimple  and  indivifihle .  Thus 
far  we  agree  with  Dr  Prieftley  ;  but  with  refped  to 
what  follows  we  differ  from  him  entirely.  The  agi¬ 
tation  in  the  brain,  which  is  the  immediate  caufe  of 
fenfation,  muft  indeed  correfpond  to  the  impreffion 
ab  extra  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  therefore  muft: 
have  the  property  of  extenfion  ;  but  that  agitation, 
whatever  it  be,  is  not  itfelf  fenfation  any  more  than 
a  bludgeon  is  a  blow  or  a  fword  is  a  wound.  Dr 
Prieftley, *  indeed,  in  anfwer  to  Dr  Price,  affirms,  that, 
according  to  Hartley’s  theory,  ideas  are  only  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  brain  ;  but  whoever  fhall  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  that  theory  himfelf,  will  not  find  that  its 
author  ever  advances  fuch  an  opinion,  or  confiders 
vibrations  as  any  thing  more  than  the  inflrnments  by 
which  fenfations  and  ideas  are  excited  in  the  fentient 
principle.  A  real  and  proper  idea,  as  we  have  often 
repeated,  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  fainter  fenfation :  but 
no  fenfation,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed,  isit- 
fdf  extended ;  nor  could  we,  without  memory,  the 
reafoning  faculty,  and  the  power  of  local  motion,  have 
acquired  from  mere  fenfe  any  notion  of  extenfion  at 
all:  (See  fed.  3.  chap.  i.  Part  I.)  Senfations  and  ideas 
are  thofe  appearances  fff  we  may  fo  fay),  which  vibra¬ 
tions  or  fome  other  motion  in  the  brain  excite  in  the 
mind  ;  but  a  half  appearance  is  an  abfurdity.  A  man 
may  view  half  a  tree  with  his  eyes,  and  he  may  con¬ 
template  the  idea  of  half  a  tree  in  his  mind  ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  have  half  a  view  or  half  an  idea  of  any  thing.  Sen¬ 
fations  and  ideas  refult  from  the  mutual  agency  of  the 
brain  and  fentient  principle  upon  each  other;  and  if 
the  agency  of  the  . brain  be  vibration,  more  of  it  may 
vibrate  at  one  time  than  at  another  :  but  furely  the 
mere  relation  between  its  agency  at  any  time  and  the 
agency  of  the  mind,  can  neither  have  extenfion  nor 
be  divifible  ;  for  who  ever  thought  of  extending  or 
dividing  relations?  On  this  fubjed  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  write  with  perfpicnity  and  precifion;  and 
what  we  have  faid  may  very  poffihly  be  mifunderflood. 

Our  notion  is  to  ourfelves  clear  and  determinate;  but 
language  which  was  not  invented  by  metaphyfieians, 
wants  words  in  which  it  may  be  properly  expreffed. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  underftand  what  we  mean, 
when  we  fay  that  a  fenfation  or  an  idea  is  the  inftanta- 
neous  effed  of  the  mutual  agency  of  the  brain  and 
fentient  principle.  Of  this  we  think  every  man,  by 
a  little  attention,  may  be  perfedly  convinced,  though 
it  may  be  impoffible  ever  to  difeover  the  precife  na- 

3  ture 


(e)  In  Difquifiionsy  p.  37  and  102,  it  is  r.fferted,  that  ideas  are  certainly  divifible.  “  This  feemsto  me  very 
abfurd.  It  would  be  as  proper  to  affert  ideas  to  be  hard  or  round.  The  idea  of  an  objed  is  the  apprehen- 
lion,  view,  or  notion  of  it;  and  how  can  this  be  divifible  ?  Perception  is  a  fingle  and  indivifible  ad.  The 
objed  perceived  may  be  divifible  ;  but  the  perception  of  it  by  the  mind  cannot  be  fo.  It  is  faid  iii  page  95,  that 
if  ideas  are  not  things  dfind  from  the  mind ,  a  mind  with  ideas  and  a  mind  without  ideas  would  be  the  fame . —  1  main¬ 
tain,  that  ideas  are  not  diftind  from  the  mind,  but  its  conceptions  ;  or  not  things  themfelves,  but  notions  of 
things.  How  does  it  follow'  from  hence,  that  a  mind  with  or  without  ideas  is  the  fame  ?  It  would  feem  that 
this  follows  much  more  from  the  contrary  afTertion.”  Ccrrefpcndcncs  between  Dr  Price  and  Dr  Priefley . 
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°ft«w  o£*l.Ure  of  th;S  fteency  ’  and  ;f  ?°>  ;t  «  plain  that  fenfa- 
the  Human*"10118  an<^  1*^ea3  cannot  be  divided,  for  no  inftantaneous 
Mind,  effed  of  anykind  is  divifible.  A  fenfation*  and  of  courfe 
'  a  fimple  and  original  idea,  neither  has  extenfion  itfelf, 
nor  fuggefts  the  notion  of  extenfion  ab  extra.  By 
running  the  hand  or  any  other  member  along  a  folid 
body,  we  feel  continued  refiftance  :  this  feeling,  or 
the  idea  of  this  feeling,  becomes  in  time  fo  clofely  affo- 
ciated  with  all  our  fenfations  of  touch  and  fight,  that 
the  one  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  other;  and  thefe 
affociations  are  what  Ur  Prieftley  calls  extended  ideas. 
Upon  the  whole  then,  we  think  it  apparent,  that  our 
fenfations,  and  the  relids  of  our  fenfations,  are  unex¬ 
tended  and  indivifible,  (f)  ;  and  that  though  they  fug* 
geft  to  us  the  exiftenee  of  extended  .things  ab  extra , 
the  fentient  being  may  be  unextended  and  indivifible. 

Having  thus  examined  Ur  Prieftley’s  auxiliary  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  materiality  of  mind,  we  now  proceed 
to  confider  his  main  and  dired  proof.  To  this,  as  we 
have  obferved,  fo  able  a  reply  lias  been  made,  that  it 
would  be  inj uft ice  to  our  readers  not  to  lay  it  before 
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them,  in  the  words  of  its  author.  «  I  readily  ac- Of  the  Sub¬ 
knowledge  (fays  this  fpirited  effayift*),  that  the  power  llance  of 
of  fenfation  or  perception  never  having  been  found  but 
in  conjunction  with  a  certain  organifed  fyftem  of  matter,  -  j 
we  ought,  as  philofophers,  to  conclude  that  this  power  Efays  * 
neceffarily  exifts  in,  and  refults  from*  that  organized  fy-  PbiUfophU 
Item,  unlefs  it  can  be  fhown  to  be  incompatible  with  ca 
other  known  properties  of  the  fame  fubitance.  On  the  cal'andL^g: 
other  hand,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  conftant  con- V°  * 114 
junCtion  implies  necejjciry  connection  only  when  reafons 
cannot  be  difeovered  to  prove  the  conjunction  to  be  ac¬ 
cidental  and  arbitrary.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  it  is 
alleged,  that  difeerptibility  is  a  property  of  matter  ab- 
folutely .incompatible  with  the  property  of  fenfation 
or  perception  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  fenfation  is  a 
power  or  property  incapable  of  divifion*  But  as  the  .  235 
power  of  the  entire  fyftem  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  Dire/\. 
the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the  powers  of  all  the  parts,  fhe°fentienfi 
it  neceffarly  follows,  that  the  primary  particles  of  which  principle  in 
the  fyftem  is  compofed  muft,  upon  the  material  hypo-  ma:1  canno* 
thefts,  poflefs  diftiud  powers  of  fenfation;  and  that  ^ 

thofe 


(f)  We  affirm  this  only  of  human  fenfations  and  ideas,  becanfe  thefe  are  the  only  fenfations  and  ideas 
'of  which  we  are  confcious,  and  about  which  we  can  reafon.  Other  animals  are  fentient  as  well  as  man, 
•and  appear  to  have  their  fenfations  excited  by  impreffions  ab  extra  ;  but  whether  in  every  fpecies  of  animals 
a  ftngle  impreffion  excites  but  one  fenfation  common  to  the  whole  animal,  or  different  fenfations  which  are 
felt  each  by  a  different  faculty  or  fentient  principle,  is  a  queftion  which  we  are  not  able  to  anfwer.  We 
max:e  this  remark,  becaufe  from  the  phenomena  of  fenfation  in  the  earth-worm  and  other  reptiles,  fome 
philofophers  of  eminence  having  fuppofed,  that  in  thefe  creatures  the  fentient  faculty  belongs  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  fyftem,  and  is  divifible  with  it ;  have  thence  concluded,  we  think  raffily,  that  all  arguments  for  the 
immateriality  of  the  human  mind  are  founded  merely  on  our  ignorance.  We  call  this  conclnfion  raffi  ;  be¬ 
caufe, ^  though  we  know  perfedly  what  a  human  fenfation  is,  we  have  fo  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
fenfation  in  worms,  that  what  may  be  true  of  the  one  principle  of  fenfation  may  be  falfe  of  the  other.  In- 
feAiwWoare  to  jll<?£e  from  the  Phenomena,  this  is  adually  the  cafe.  It  appears  from  experiments  made 
by  Abbe  Spallanzani  and  others,  that  if  a  certain  number  of  rings  be  cut  off  either  from  the  anterior  or 
pofterior  part  of  a  worm,  or  even  from  both,  the  remainder  will  not  only  continue  to  live  and  be  fentient, 
but  will  alfo  regenerate  a  new  head  and  a  new  tail,  and  become  again  a  complete  worm.  Nothing  like  this  taketf 
place  in  man  or  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals  ;  and  therefore,  were  it  certain  that  the  fentient  principle  in 
the  worm  is  diffufed  through  the  whole  fyftem  and  divifible  with  it,  we  could  not  infer  that  the  principle 
of  fuch  fenfations  as  we  are  confcious  of,  is  likewife  extended  and  divifible.  It  is,  however,  fo  far  from  being 
certain  that  the  fentient  principle  is  diffufed  through  the  whole  worm,  that  nothing  neceffarily  follows  from 
this  fad,  but  that  its  feat  is  at  fome  diftance  from  either  extremity.  Nay,  were  it  true,  as  'perhaps  it  is, 
that  a  worm  may  be  fo  divided,  as  that  each  of  the  two  fedions  fhall  retain  life,  fenfation,  and  this  repro- 
dudive  power,  we  would  not  therefore  be  authorifed  to  conclude  that  the  fentient  principle  is  one,  co-ex- 
tended  and  divifible  with  the  material  fyftem.  The  earth  worm,  like  many  other  reptiles,  being  an  herma¬ 
phrodite,  which  unites  in  itfelf  both  fexes,  may  poffibly  confift  of  two  animated  fyftems;  which  though 
united  by  fome  bond  of  connedion,  by  which  fenfation  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are 
yet  in  themfelves  pertedly  diftind.  Should  this,  upon  proper  inveftigation,  be  found  to  be  the  cafe ;  and 
mould  it  likewife  be  found;  that  when  a  worm  is  divided  into  three  or  more  parts, *only  one  or  two  of  thefe 
parts  continue  to  live,  there  would  be  no  room  whatever  for  fuppofing  that  even  in  thefe  creatures  the 
principle  of  fenfation  is  extended  and  divifible.  In  the  mere  power  of  reproducing  amputated  parts, 
when  that  power  is  confidered  by  itfelf,  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  in  the  growing  of  the 
nails  of  our  fingers  or  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  The  only  thing  which  feems  to  militate  againft  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  principle  of  fenfation  in  worms,  is  the  continuance  of  life,  See.  with  both  parts  of  a  worm  when  cut 
into  two  by  a  knife  or  pair  of  feiffars;  but  if  a  worm  be  found  to  have  two  feats  of  fenfation  analogous  to  the  braini 
in  higher  animals,  and  if  it  be  likewife  found  that  life  continues  only  in  fuch  fedions  as  retain  at  leaft  one 
feat  of  fenfation,  the  fentient  principle  in  the  worm  may  be  as  fimple  and  indivifible  as  in  any  animal 
whatever.  We  neither  wifh  nor  exped  much  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  thefe  hints  and  conjedures.  Should  they 
induce  any  of  our  phyfiological  readers,  who  have  leifure,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  flailed  in  philofophy, 
properly  fo  called,  to  inftitute  a  fet  of  experiments  upon  worms,  and  Inch  reptiles,  and  to  trace  apparent 
effeds  to  their  heigher  caufes,  they  might  eventually  lead  to  important  difeoveries.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
lufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  whatever  be  the  fentient  principle  or  principles  in  the  earth-worm, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  animal  cannot  in  any  cafe  be  confcious,  as  man  undoubtedly  is,  of  one  individual 
fenfation;  and  that  therefore  no  arguments  built  upon  the  phenomena  accompanying  fenfation  in  worms*- 
can  be  of  any  importance  in  the  controverfy  about  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  human  mind. 
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Of  the  Sub-  thofe  powers  combined  conftitute  the  indivifible  power 
th^Hirrai  ^en^atl*on  belonging'  to  the  fyftem  ;  or,  in  other 
Mind.  *  w01‘ds,  that  the  indivifible  power  of  fenfation  is  a  droi- 
u— — y— — .  fible  power,  nay,  an  infinitely  divifible  power,  if  mat¬ 
ter  be,  as  philofophers  in  general  allow,  an  infinitely  di¬ 
vifible  fubftance — a  conclufion  obvioufiy  and  grofsly  ri¬ 
diculous.  We  are  then  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  fenfation  or  perception  is  not  the  property  of  a 
material  fubftance  ;  i.  e,  if  the  common  mode  of  ex- 
preftion  be  retained,  it  is  the  property  of  an  immate¬ 
rial  fubftance  ;  or,  to  avoid  verbal  contention,  it  is  a 
property  not  refulting  from,  or  neceflarily  connected 
with,  the  organical  f)  ftem,  but  a  property  wholly  fo¬ 
reign,  fuperinduced,  and  adventitious,  (g) 

u  In  oppofition  to  this  veafoning,  the  materialifts 
affirm,  that  entire  fyftems  may  poflefs,  and  they  think 
themfelves  warranted  to  pronounce  that  organized  fy¬ 
ftems  of  matter  actually  do  poflefs,  powers  eflentially 
different  from  thofe  which  inhere  in  the  feveral  parts. 
Amongft  various  familiar  though  ftriking  illuftrationsof 
this  truth,  it  has  been  laid,  that  a  rofe  poflefles  the 
property  of  fweetnefs  or  fragrance,  a  globe  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  fphericity,  a  harpfichord  the  property  or 
power  of  producing  harmony,  aqua  regia  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  diflolving  gold,  &c.  though  the  component  par¬ 
ticles  of  thefe  different  organized  fyftems  are  them¬ 
felves  totally  deftitute  of  the  powers  and  properties 
here  enumerated. 

“  The  immaterialifls,  in  reply,  afiert,  that  it  is  not 
only  falfe  in  fa 61,  but  a  direA  contradi&ion,  and  an 
abfolute  impofiibihty  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a 
fyftem  fhould  poffefs  any  property  which  does  not 
inhere  in  its  component  parts.  To  aftert  that  the 
power  of  the  whole  is  the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the 
powers  of  all  the  parts,  is  an  identical  and  felf-evident 
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propofition,  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  being  terms 
precifely  fynonymotis.  Whoever,  therefore,  calls 
queftion  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  muft  maintain  that  Mind. 

the  power  of  the  whole  is  fomething  different  from  the  — -y . 

power  of  all  the  pans,  i.  e.  that  the  power  of  the 
whole  is  not  the  power  of  the  whole. 

44  It  will  be  eafy  to  demonilrate  the  correfpondence 
of  fadls  with  this  plain  and  Ample  theory.  For  this- 
pnrpofe,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  properties 
of  matter,  or  what  are  generally  denominated  fueh, 
may  be  divided  into  real  and  nominal,  which  Locke 
and  others  have  called  primary  and  fecondary  qualities. 

Figure,  magnitude,  and  motion,  are  qualities  really  in¬ 
herent  in  matter  ;  but  figure,  magnitude,  and  motion, 
eternally  varied,  can  produce  only  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  figure,  magnitude,  and  motion.  There  are 
alfo  powers,  or  qualities,  vulgarly  confidered  as  inhe¬ 
rent  properties  of  matter  organically  difpofed,  which 
are  really  and  truly  qualities  or  affe6tions  of  the  men¬ 
tal  or  percipient  principle,  and  have  no  exiftenee  when 
not  perceived.  Thus  the  (w'eetnefs  or  fragrance  of  the 
rofe,  confidered  as  mere  fweetnefs  and  fragrance,  can 
be  nothing  but  an  afft&ion  of  the  mind  ;  confidered 
as  a  quality  of  the  rofe,  they  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  arrangement,  configuration,  and  motion 
of  parts,  which  in  fome  inexplicable  manner  produces 
the  fenfation  of  fweetnefs.  In  this  inftance,  therefore, 
the  power  of  the  whole  is  plainly  the  aggregate  of  the 
powers  refiding  in  the  parts,  by  the  motion  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  a  certain  efle6t  is  produced  upon 
a  foreign  and  percipient  fubftance. 

“  But  a  globe,  we  are  told,  poflefles  the  property 
of  fphericity,  though  not  a  Angle  particle  amongft 
that  infinite  number  of  which  the  globe  is  con- 
ftituted  is  itfelf  of  a  fpherical  form.  The  fallacy 

of 


(g)  This  argument  is  not  new.  It  was  long  ago  urged  by  Dr  Clarke  againft  Mr  Dodwell ;  and  fome  of 
our  readers  may  not  be  ill  pleafed  to  fee  it  ftated  by  fo  mafterly  a  reafoner :  “  That  the  foul  cannot  pofiibly 
be  material ,  is  demonftrable  from  the  llng’e  confideration  of  bare  fenfe  or  confeioufnefs.  For  matter  being  a 
divifible  fubftance,  confifting  always  of  feparable,  nay  of  a£tnally  feparate  and  diftineft  parts,  it  is  plain  that  un- 
lefs  it  were  effentially  confcious,  in  which  cafe  every  particle  of  matter  mnft  confift  of  innumerable  feparate: 
and  diftinft  confcioufnefles,  no  fyftem  of  it,  in  any  poflible  compofition  or  divifion,  can  be  an  individual  con¬ 
fcious  being.  For  fuppofe  three  or  three  hundred  particles  of  matter,  at  a  mile  or  any  given  diftauce  one 
from  another,  is  it  poflible  that  all  thefe  feparate  parts  fhould  in  that  ftate  be  one  individual  confcious  being  ? 
Snppofe  then  all  thefe  particles  brought  together  into  one  fyftem,  fo  as  to  touch  one  another,  will  they  there¬ 
by,  or  by  any  motion  or  compofition  whatfoever,  become  one  whit  lefs  truly  diftin6t  beings  than  they  were 
when  at  the  greateft  diftance  ?  How  then  can  their  being  difpofed  in  any  poflible  fyftem  make  them  one  indi¬ 
vidual  confcious  being  ?  If  yon  will  fuppofe  God  by  his  infinite  power  fuperadding  confeioufnefs  to  the  united 
particles,  yet  ftill  thefe  particles  being  really  and  neceflarily  as  diftin6:t  beings  as  ever,  cannot  be  themfelves  the 
fidjjefi  in  which  that  individual  confeioufnefs  inheres  ;  but  the  confeioufnefs  can  only  be  fuperadded  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  fomething,  which  in  all  the  particles  muft  ftill  itfelf  be  but  one  individual  being.  The  foul,  there¬ 
fore,  whofe  power  of  thinking  is  undeniably  one  individual  confeioufnefs,  cannot  polfibly  be  a  material  fub- 
ftance.,,  Clarke's  Letter  to  Mr  Dodvuell ,  2 d  edition . 

That  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  was  known  to  the  ancients,  Cudworth  has  fhown  by  numerous  quotations^, 
and  as  an  argument  certainly  lofes  nothing  by  antiquity.,  or  by  having  occurred  to  thinking  men  in  diftant 
ages,  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  two  paifages  from  Plotinus,  of  which  the  extra 61  from  Clarke's  letter 
(though  we  are  perfuaded  it  was  not  borrowed  by  the  author)  mnft  be  confidered  as  little  more  than  a 

paraphraftical  tranflation.  - tcivvv  pneroveriv,  St  tuv  ctu/xu  nvxt  Xiyovlff,  zpuhv  yzv  vrtpt  Ivccxtov  fxtpovs  tw? 

tiij  fv  too  ccvlj}  ca/xalt,  zoTipov  ivnxTov  Stu  terh  van  n  o\n  ;  vat  7rnX.tv  tov  yspovs  to  yt pot ;  ovSzv  npcc  to  ynyzBog  avvtCa.XXt'lo  t»  ovxtcc  ■ 

ecvhs*  vntlot  (Jayt  zoaov  tivo^  ov1o$‘  uXXa  vm  oxov  zoXXot^r,  ozzp  xaynxt  zapiivni  afwaiqv,  iv  zKitoxt  to  avlooxov  ivcciyvni  to  yipo^.b 
zip  to  oXovt  vzap^itv*  (t  St  Iva.a'lov  tcov  fxtpuvy  ov  \j,v %Y)v  fyo  ovc  tv ,  tl;  cc\ Iv^uv  avloif  V7rap%(t,  Jin.  IV.  Lib  "jtimo.  Cap.  5*. 

The  fame  argument  is  elfe  where  ftated  thus:  «<  St  Uno-joy  luvtvi^ot,  vmtv  npy.umit  St  yyStvo?  av1o>v^unv  t^ovio^  w  cwoSo^, 

xzxoitiKi  £u>jv,  etlozov*  yaxxov  St  nSwotlov  cvy<poprtxiv  xuynToiv  £vvv  ?pya£terSaiy  xn  vow  ytvysev  r«  avonlx.  £a,  IV,  Lib.  Cap .  3. 
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Of  tile  Sub-  of  tills  llluftration  is,  however,  as  eafily  demonflrable 

lli^Himiau  aS  ^ie  ^ormer*  The  Sphericity  of  a  globe  is 

Mind/  evidently  the  £um  or  aggregate  of  the  curvilinear  or 
~ -  convex  parts  which  compofe  its  furface  ;  and  the  pro¬ 

perty  of  the  whole  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the 
combined  properties  of  all  its  parts.  No  one  doubts, 
that  by  new  compofitions  or  arrangement  of  material 
particles  poffeffing  magnitude,  figure,  and  motion,  an 
cndlefs  diverfity  of  phenomena  may  be  produced,  to 
which  it  may  be  ncceflary  to  apply  new  names.  New 
names,  however,  do  not  conflitute  new  properties  ; 
and  though  we  give  to  a  globe  the  appellation  of  an 
entire  iyltem,  and  aferibe  to  it  the  property  of  fpheri- 
city,  we  know  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  thoufands  of  millions  of  par¬ 
ticles,  actually  feparate  and  diflinCt,  arranged  in  that 
particular  form  which  we  denominate  fpherieal.  But 
this  can  never  be  regarded  as  in  the  remote!!  manner 
analogous  to  the  creation  of  the  power  of  perception, 
in  confequence  of  a  certain  organical  arrangement  or 
difpofition  of  impercipient  particles.  Though  fphe- 
ricity  is,  indeed,  the  property  of  the  entire  fphere, 
yet  every  part  of  the  fphere,  if  divided,  pofieffes  its 
fhare  of  fphericity.  But  if  the  percipient  principle 
be  divided,  what  would  become  of  the  power  of  per¬ 
ception  ?  A  fphere  equally  divided  becomes  two  lie- 
mifpheres  ;  does  a  perception,  when  divided  in  like 
manner,  become  two  demi-perceptions  ? 

44  The-  fame  reafonings  may  eafily  be  transferred,  and 
applied  to  the  harpfichord.  Can  any  one  be  abfurd 
enough  to  affirm  that  the  power  of  harmony  refides 
in  the  harpfichord,  as  the  power  of  .perception  does 
in  the  mind  ?  After  the  utmoft  fkill  of  the  artificer 
has  been  exerted,  we  difeover  nothing  more  in  the 
harpfichord  than  new  modifications  of  the  old  proper¬ 
ties  of  figure,  magnitude,  and  motion,  by  means  of 
which  certain  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  air, 
which,  conveyed  by  the  medium  of  the  auditory 
nerves  to  the  fenforium,  produce  the  fenfation  of  har- 
rmonic  founds.  Thefe  new  modifications  are  therefore 
attended,  indeed,  with  new  and  very  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects  ;  but  then  thofe  effe&s  are  produced  upon,  and 
are  themftlves  modifications  of,  the  fentient  or  perci¬ 
pient  faculty.  And  though  it  is  wholly  incomprehen- 
fihle  to  us  in  what  manner  thefe  efFecls,  that  is,  thefe 
fenfations ,  are  produced,  we  well  know,  and  perfectly 
comprehend,  that  they  are  not  new  powers  belonging 
to  any  organized  fyftem  of  matter ;  that  they  have  no 
exigence  but  in  a  mind  perceiving  them  ;  and  that  they 
are  far  from  militating  againft  that  grand  and  univer- 
fal  axiem,  that  the  power  of  the  whole  is  nothing 
more  than  the  united  powers  of  all  the  parts. 

“  As  to  the  h  It  inilance  adduced,  of  the  power  of 
aqua  regia  to  diffolve  gold,  though  neither  the  fpirit  of 
fait,  nor  the  fpirit  of  nitre  of  which  it  is  compounded, 
feparately  poffi-ffes  that  power,  it  is  plain,  that  from 
'the  union  of  thefe  two  fubffances,  certain  new  modes 
of  configuration  and  motion  refult ;  and  the  folution 
of  gold  is  the  confequence  of  this  new  arrangement 
and  motion  of  the  parts.  But  the  particles  of  which 
the  menflruum  is  compofed  were  always  po fit fled  of 
.the  properties  of  -figure  and  motion  ;  and  what  is  fly- 
led  a  new  property,  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  a 
new  effeCl  of  the  old  properties  differently  modified. 
In  a  word,  the  advocates  for  materialifm  may  fafely 
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be  challenged  to  produce,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  Of  the  Sub. 
nature,  a  cafe  which  bears  the  leafl  analogy  to  that^8"^0^. 
which  thefe  infiances  are  mofl  unphilofophicaily  ad- 

duced  to  prove  and  to  illuflrate.  It  is  an  ablurdity  - # 

which  tranfubflantiation  itfelf  does  not  exceed,  to 
maintain  that  a  whole  is  in  reality  any  thing  different 
from  its  component  parts  ;  and  all  nature  rifes  up  in 
confutation  of  an  affertion  fo  monflrons  and  extrava¬ 
gant.  To  affirm  that  perception  can  arife  from  any 
combination  of  impercipient  particles,  is  as  truly  ridi¬ 
culous,  as  to  affirm  that  a  combination  of  the  feven 
primary  colours  with  the  four  cardinal  virtues  may 
conflitute  a  planet.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  affertion, 
that  an  epic  poem  might  be  compofed  of  parallelo¬ 
grams,  ccnes,  and  triangles.  I11  a  word,  it  is  an  ab- 
furdity  not  lefs  real,  and  little  lefs  obvious,  than  that 
of  the  blind  man  who  thought  that  the  idea  of  a  fear- 
let  colour  refembled  the  found  of  a  trumpet.” 

If  matter  be  taken  in  the  common  acceptation,  to 
be  a  folid,  extended,  and  inert  fubftance,  this  reafoning 
for  the  immateriality  of  the  fentient  principle  in  man 
appears  to  us  to  have  the  force  of  demon flration, 
which  110  difficulties  or  partial  objections,  arifing  from  , 
our  inability  to  conceive  the  bond  of  union  between  Reply  by- 
two  fuch  heterogeneous  fubffances  as  mind  and  body,  the  mate- 
can  ever  weaken,  and  far  lefs  overturn.  But  the  mo-tidbl* 
dern  materialiffs  deny  that  matter  is  either  folid  or shovvn 
inert.  All  thofe  facts  (fay  they)  which  led  philo- 
fophers  to  fuppofe  that  matter  is  impenetrable  to  other 
matter,  later  and  more  accurate  observations  have 
fhown  to  be  owing  to  fomething  elfe  than  foli'dity  and 
impenetrability,  viz.  a  power  of  repulfion ,  which  for 
that  reafon  they  would  iubftitute  in  its  place.  The 
property  o£  attraction  or  repulfion  (fays  Dr  Prieflley) 
appears  to  me  not  to  be  properly  what  is  imparted  to 
matter,  but  what  really  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is  ;  info- 
much,  that  without  it,  it  would  be  nothing  at  all ; 
and  as  other  philosophers  have  faid, — 4  Take  away 
folidity,  and  matter  vaniihesj^fo  I  fay,  4  Take  away 
attraction  and  repulfion,  ancf  matter  vanifhes.”  If 
this  be  admitted,  the  ingenious  author  hopes  that 
we  ihall  not  confider  matter  with  that  contempt  and 
difgufl  with  which  it  has  generally  been  treated, 
there  being  nothing  in  its  real  nature  that  can  jultify 
fuch  fentiments  refpeCting  it. 

We  know  not  why,  upon  any  hvpothefis,  mat- 
ter  fhould  be  viewld  with  contempt  and  difgufl. —  -obeab* 
Whether  penetrable  or  impenetrable,  every  confident furd. 
theifl  confiders  it  as  one  of  the  creatures  of  God  per¬ 
fectly  fitted  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it 
was  intended  :  but  were  it  really  deflitute  of  folidity, 
and  endowed  with  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repul¬ 
fion,  we  fhould  flill  be  obliged  to  confider  it  as  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  powers  of  fenfation  and  thought.  If  we 
have  any  notion  at  all  of  what  is  meant  by  centres  of 
attraction  and  repulfion  (of  which  indeed  we  are  far 
from  being  confident),  it  appears  to  11s  to  be  intui¬ 
tively  certain,  that  nothing  can  be  the  refult  of  any 
poffible  combination  of  fuch  centres,  but  new  and  more 
enlarged  fpheres  of  attraction  and  repulfion.  But 
furely  confcioufnefs,  fenfation,  and  will,  are  as  diffe¬ 
rent  from  attraction  and  repulfion,  as  a  cube  is  from 
the  found  of  a  trumpet,  or  as  the  fenfations  of  a  felon 
in  the  agonies  of  death  are  from  the  attraction  of  the 
rope  by  which  lie  is  hanged.  If  this  be  admitted, 
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Of  the  Sub-  and  we  are  perfuaded  It  will  be  denied  by  no  man 
fiance  of  whofe  underftanding  is  not  clouded  by  an  undue  at- 
thMin<'l!antac,iment  t0  Parad°xe3,  the  ferment  principle  cannot 
_ ^  -  poflibly  be  matter  :  for  if,  when  the  powers  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  repulfion  are  taken  away,  matter  vanifhes  ; 
and  if  confcioufnefs  and  fenfation  are  not  attra&ion 
and  repulfion  ;  it  is  not  more  evident  that  three  and 
two  are  not  nine,  than  that  the  fubftance  which  at- 
tra&s  and  repels  cannot  be  that  which  is  confcious  and 
<23$  percipient. 

X-iOcke’?  ©-  Locke,  who  was  certainly  no  materialift,  as  he  re- 
peatedly  affirmed,  and  indeed  demonftrated,  that 
founded  thought  could  never  be  the  refult  of  any  combinations 
*  of  figute,  magnitude,  and  motion,  was  yet  of  opinion, 
that  God  by  his  almighty  power  might  endow  fome 
fyftems  of  matter  with  the  faculties  of  thinking 
and  willing.  It  is  always  with  reluctance  that  we 
controvert  the  opinions  of  fo  great  a  man  ;  and  it  is 
with  fome  degree  of  horror  that  we  venture  in  any 
cafe  to  call  in  queftion  the  power  of  Omnipotence. — . 
But  Omnipotence  itfelf  cannot  work  conti  adi&ions  ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  nothing  fhort  of  a  contradiction, 
to  fuppofe  the  individual  power  of  perception  inhe¬ 
ring  in  a  fyftem  which  is  itfelf  extended  and  made  up 
of  a  number  of  feparate  and  diitinCt  fubftances.  For 
let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a  fyftem  to  be  fix  feet  long,  three 
feet  broad,  and  two  feet  deep  (and  wc  may  as  well  fup¬ 
pofe  a  fy  item  of  thefe  dimenfions  to  be  percipient,  as  one 
that  is  fmaller),  then  it  is  plain,  that  every  idea  muft 
be  extended,  and  that  part  of  it  muft  be  in  one  place, 
and  part  in  another.  If  fo,  the  idea  of  a  fquare  inch 
will  be  fix  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  two 
feet  deep ;  and  what  is  ftill  harder  to  be  digell- 
ed,  the  feveral  parts  of  this  idea  will  be  at  a  great 
diftance  from  each  other,  without  any  bond  of 
union  among  them.  The  being  which  apprehends 
one  extremity  of  the  idea,  is,  by  the  fuppofition,  fix 
feet  diftant  from  the  being  which  apprehends  the  other 
extremity  ;  and  though  thefe  two  diftinCt  beings  be¬ 
long  to  one  fyftem,  they  are  not  only  feparable,  but 
aClually  feparated  from  each  other  as  all  the  particles  of 
matter  are.  What  is  it  then  that  apprehends  as  one  the 
whole  of  this  extended  idea  ?  Part  of  it  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  one  particle  of  matter,  and  part  of  it  by  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  apprehends,  or  can 
apprehend,  the  whole.  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  the 
power  of  apprchenfion  is  not  divided  into  parts,  but 
is  the  power  of  the  one  fyftem,  and  therefore  appre¬ 
hends  at  once  the  whole  idea.  But  a  power  or  facul¬ 
ty  cannot  be  feparated  from  its  fubjeCl,  power  which 
inheres  in  nothing  being  confeffedly  impofiible  ;  and 
a  material  fyftem  is  not  one  fubjett  in  which  any  indi¬ 
vidual  power  or  faculty  can  inhere.  There  mull, 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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therefore,  be  united  to  the  fyftem  fome  being,  Qffche 
which  is  the  fubjeCl  of  thought,  and  which  is  unex- 
tended  as  well  as  indivifible.  This,  we  fay,  follows*  jvTmci. 
undeniably.  For,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  an  extended 
being  without  feparable  parts  is  pofiible,  and  that 
fuch  a  being  is  percipient  ;  it  is  obv.ons,  that  the 
whole  of  any  one  of  its  perceptions  could  not  be  in  one* 
place.  Now,  though  we  fiiould  grant  to  Dr  Prieft- 
ley  and  other  materialifts,  that  every  idea  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  fubftance  has  itfelf  three  dimenfions,  and  is  in¬ 
corporated  and  commenfurate  with  the  whole  perci¬ 
pient  fyftem  ;  what,  upon  this  fuppofition,  fhall  we 
think  of  confcioufnefs  and  of  the  perception  of  truth  ? 

Is  confcioufnefs  or  truth  extended?  If  fo,  one  fide  or 
fuperficies  of  confcioufnefs,  or  of  a  truth,  may  be  greater 
or  lefs  than  another,  above  or  below,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  ;  and  it  will  be  very  proper  and  philofophica! 
to  fpeak  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  of  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  or  of  truth.  But  furely  to  talk  of  the 
place,  or  the  extenfion  of  thefe  things,  is  as  abfuni 
as  to  talk  of  the  colour  of  found,  or  the  found  of 
a  triangle  ;  and  we  might  as  well  fay,  that  conic*- 
oufnefs  is  green  or  red,  as  that  it  is  an  ell  or  an  inch 
long  ;  and  that  truth  is  blue,  as  that  it  has  three 
dimenfions.  239 

This  reafoning  is  fomewhat  differently  ftated  by  Cud-  becaufe  the 
worth  ;  who  obferves,  that  if  the  foul  be  an  extended  fentlcea”tn^* 
fubftance,  “it  muft  of  necefilty  he  either  a  phyfical {^““4. 
point  (/.  e.  the  haft  extenfion  poftible,  if  there  be  any-e<j, 
fuch  leaft  extenfion),  or  elfe  it  muft  confift  of  more 
fuch  phyfical  points  joined  together.  As  for  the  for¬ 
mer  of  thefe,  it  is  impofiible  that  one  fngle  atom ,  or 
fmallejl  point  of  extenfion,  fhould  be  able  to  perceive 
diftin&ly  all  the  variety  of  things,  /.  take  notice  of 
all  the  difind,  and  different  paits  of  an  extended  objefl, 
and  have  a  defcript'ton  or  delineation  of  the  whole  of 
them  upon  itfelf  (for  that  would  be  to  make  it  the 
leaft,  and  not  the  leaft,  poftible  extenfion  at  the  fame 
time  :)  Befides,  to  fuppofe  every  foul  to  be  but  one 
phy  fical  pointy  or  the  fmallcft  poffible  extenfion ,  is  to  fup¬ 
pofe  fuch  an  effential  difference  in  matter  or  exten- 
iion,  as  that  fome  of  the  points  thereof  fiiould  be  natu¬ 
rally  devoid  of  all  life,  finfe,  and  underjlanding ;  and 
others,  again,  naturally  fenfitive  and  rational  And 
even  fhould  this  abfurdity  be  admitted,  it  would  yet 
be  utterly  inconceivable  how  there  fhould  be  one ,  and 
but  one,  fenfitive  and  rational  atom  in  every  man-;  how 
this  atom  of  fo  fmall  dimenfions  fliould  a&uatc  the 
whole  fyftem  ;  and  how  it  fhould  conftantly  remain 
the  fame  from  infancy  to  old  age,  whilft  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  fyftem  tranfpire  perpetually,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  new  matter  (  h  )* 

“  But  if,  according  to  the  fccond  hypothecs,  fouls 
4  D  be 


(h)  Should  it  be  faid,  that  this  effential  difference  between  the  atoms  of  matter  is  not  fortuitous;  that 
fome  of  them  arc  created  intelligent  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  animating  fyftems  of  others  which  are 
unintelligent ;  and  that  thefe  intelligent  atoms  do  not  operate  upon  the  fyftems  with  which  they  are 
united,  by  the  vis  inertia ,  folidiiy ,  or  extenfion ,  of  matter,  but  by  the  energies  of  underftanding  and  will  : 
Should  this  (wc  fay)  be  alleged,  furely  it  may  be  afked,  for  what  purpofe  they  are  conceived  to  have 
the  quality  of  extenfion  ?  It  is  evidently  of  no  ufe ;  and  it  has  been  already  (hown,  and  fhall  be  more 
fully  ftiown  afterwards,  that  by  our  notions  of  confcioufnefs  and  underftanding,  we  are  fo  for  from  being 
led  to  fuppofe  the  fubjed:  of  thefe  powers  extended,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  relation  whatever  be¬ 
tween  them  and  extenfion.  But  if  thefe  intelligent  atoms  be  diverted  of  their  quality  of  extenfion, 
they  will  be  transformed  from  matter  to  mind,  and  become  the  very  things  for  the  exiftence  of  which  we  plead. 
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Of  the  Sub  be  extended  fubftances  confiding  of  many  points  one 
ftai.-ce  of  witI10Ut  another,  and  all  concurring  in  every  fenfa- 
Mind,  tion  ;  then  mult  every  one  or  thefe  points  perceive 
— "vr— either  a  point  only  of  the  objeCt,  or  elfe  the  whole,. 
Now,  if  every  point  of  the  extended  foul  perceives  only 
a  point  of  the  objeB,  then  is  there  no  one  thing  in  us 
that  perceives  the  whole,  or  that  can  compare  one 
part  of  the  objeCt  with  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  every  point  of  the  extended  foul  perceive  the  whole 
nbjett  at  once,  then  would  there  be  innumerable  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  object  in  every  fenlation  ;  as  many, 
indeed,  as  there  are  points  in  the  extended  foul. — 
And  from  both  tliefe  fuppofitions  it  would  alike  fol¬ 
low,  that  no  man  is  one  fngle  percipient  or  perfon, 
but  that  in  every  man  there  are  innumerable  di- 
ilinCt  percipients  or  perfon s  ;  a  conclufion  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  infallible  evidence  of  confcioufnefs  (1).” 

Cogent  as  thefe  arguments  for  the  immateriality 
of  the  fentient  principle  appear  to  be,  they  have 
been  lately  treated  with  the  mold  fovereign  contempt 
by  a  writer  who  profeffes  to  be  a  difciple  of  Dr 
Priellley’s,  but  who  feems  not  to  have  learned  the 
modefty  or  the  candor  of  his  mailer.  Dr  Priellley 
labours  to  prove,  that  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  perception  and  volition,  &c.  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
fuppofe  an  immaterial  principle  in  man.  Mr  Cooper 
with  greater  boldnefs  affirms,  and  undertakes  to  de- 
monllrate  with  all  the  parade  of  mathematical  preci- 
J  TraSts  fion  J,  that  fuch  a  principle  is  impoflible.  Though 
Ethical,  the  authority  of;  this  philofopher  in  fuch  inquiries  as 

'Theological,  J  r‘  r  1 

and  Politi¬ 
cal,  VoU.  _ _ 


depend  not  immediately  upon  the  retort  and  the  far-  Of  the  Sub- 
nace,  is  certainly  not  great,  he  yet  utters  his  dogmas  ^ince  °f 
with  fuch  confidence,  that  it  may  not  be  improper * 
to  examine  the  chief  arguments  upon  which  they  *  4 

iell.  240 

“  Suppofe  (fays  he)  the  foul  to  have  no  common  An  attempt 
property  with  matter  ;  then,  nothing  can  aCl  upon  t°  ]'Tove 
any  other  but  by  means  of  fome  common  property,  i*10  imP0^ 
Of  this  we  have  not  only  all  the  proof  that  induction  of 
known  and  acknowledged  cafes  can  furnifh,  but  that  fubilance 
additional  proof  alfo  which  arifes  from  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  conceiving  how  the  oppofite  propofition  can 
be  true.  But  by  the  fuppolition,  the  foul  has  no 
property  in  common  with  matter;  and  therefore  the 
foul  cannot  a 61  upon  matter.  But  by  the  fuppolition 
of  every  fyllem  of  immaterialifm  (except  thole  of 
Malbranche,  Berkeley,  and  Leibnitz),  it  is  deemed 
an  elfential  property  of  the  foul,  that  it  aCts  upon  the. 
body,  or  upon  matter;  therefore  the  foul  can  and 
cannot  aCt  upon  matter  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the 
fame  refpeCt.  But  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ; 
and  as  two  contradictions  cannot  both  be  true  at 
the  fame  time,  the  fuppofition  of  the  exiltence  of  an 
immaterial  foul  cannot  be  true  ;  that  is,  the  foul  does 
not  exift.” 

This  reafoning,  the  reader  will  obferve,  is  carried  fhown  to 
on  with  all  the  pomp  of  mode  and  figure.  The  pro- he  futile, 
pofitions  hang  upon  each  other  like  the  feveral  lteps 
of  an  algebraic  procefs  :  but  as  in  fuch  procefies  one 
error  unwarily  admitted  produces  a  falfe  refult,  fo  in 

demon* 


(1)  As  the  materialills  endeavour  to  prejudice  the  public  againll  the  notion  of  an  unextended  foul* 
by  reprefenting  it  as  a  fiCtion  of  Des  Cartes ,  altogether  unknowm  to  the  ancients,  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themfelves  how  far  this  reprefentation  is  juft. — ■ 
Plotinus ,  reafoning  about  the  nature  of  the  foul  from  its  energies  of  fenfation,  exprefles  himfelf  in  thefe 

Words  I _ /xtXKti  airdavirBai  Ttvog,  Iv  avlo  Su  uvai,  kou  too  aula  ravlog  uvh\x/xQavurBai  aai  u  Six  ttoxxcov  aiTBnlnfiov  rxtxo 

TX  UfflOvIx,  >J  7T'(5\X«<  7Cipi  IV  7r0l0TY}liS  Y.XI  Si  (VO S  iTOOUAOV,  010V  7T pO&Ur OV*  0V  yxp  X\\0  /UtV  plVOS  OtAXO  Si  OtyBaXUQV,  aAXCt  TavloV 
c/xov  ravloov'  x.xi  u  to  /utv  Si  o/xpoaTOiv  to  Si  St  axons,  iy  ri  Su  (ivcct  us  6  apopu’  n  rcos  coy  ura  oh  ihpa  t«u7cc,  /xn  tig  to  avlo 

i/xov  T<oy  aicBmcncoy  i\9oy  toov.  “  That  which  perceives  in  us,  mull  of  necelfity  be  one  thing,  and  by  one  and  the 
fame  indivifible  perceive  all  5  and  that  wdiether  they  be  more  things  entering  through  feveral  organs  of 
fenfe,  as  the  many  qualities  of  one  fubllance,  or  one  various  and  multiform  thing,  entering  through  the 
fame  organ,  as  the  countenance  and  picture  of  a  man.  For  it  is  not  one  thing  in  us  that  perceives  the 
nofe,  and  another  thing  the  eyes  ;  but  it  is  one  and  the  felf-fame  thing  that  perceiveth  all.  And  when 
one  thing  enters  through  the  eyes,  another  through  the  ears,  both  thefe  alfo  mult  of  necelfity  come  at 
3alt  to  one  indivifible  ;  otlierwife  they  could  not  be  compared  together,  nor  one  of  them  be  affirmed  to 
be  different  from  the  other,  the  feveral  ideas  of  them  meeting  no  wdiere  in  one  place.”  Purfuing  the 
fame  argument,  and  having  obferved,  that  if  what  perceiveth  in  us  be  extended,  then  one  of  thefe  three 
things  mult  of  necelfity  be  affirmed,  that  either  every  part’  of  this  extended  foul  perceives  a  part  only 
of  the  objeCt,  or  every  part  of  it  the  whole  objeCt ;  or  elfe,  that  all  comes  to  fome  one  point,  which 

alone  perceives  both  the  feveral  parts  of  the  objeCt  and  the  whole  :  he  obferves  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  fup¬ 
pofitions, - puyiBu  ovh  Tovlu,  Iv/Afitfgilotlo  ay  ocrli  aXXo  a\\uv  /xspos,  xat  /uySivx  h/xoov  oXov  rovairBnlov  uiltXn^tv  i^iiv'  aernp 

ay  i  1  lyoo  piy  <rv  St  a\xov  aio-Qoio ;  <<  If  the  foul  be  a  magnitude,  then  mufl  it  be  divided,  together  with 
the  fenlible  objeCt,  fo  that  one  part  of  the  foul  mult  perceive  one*  part  of  the  objeCt,  and  another  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  nothing  in  it,  the  whole  fenfible  ;  juft  as  I  fhould  have  the  fenfe  of  one  thing,  and  you  of 
another.”  Of  the  fecond  fuppofition,  he  writes  in  this  manner  :  (l  onow  ravin  aio-Qnertlaf  us  ampa  Sixtpu<r9ut 

tov  jatyiQovs  rapvxolog,  arupovg  xxi  a  nr  burns  y.aB  iy.xrlov  airQnlov  rv/xCnailai  yiyvtaQai  ixasla  oiov  tov  avhv  ar-tpovs  iv  too 

lyt/uovovvli  Yipcov  swvag  :  (<  But  if  every  part  of  the  extended  foul  perceive  the  whole  fenfible  objeCt,  fince 

magnitude  is  infinitely  divifible,  there  muft  be  in  every  man  infinite  fenfations  and  images  of  one  objeCt.” 

- — And  as  for  the  third  and  laft  part  of  this  disjunction,  Plotinus  by  afierting  the  infinite  divifibility 
of  body,  here  fhowrs  that  the  fuppofition  of  any  one  phyfical  point  is  in  itfelf  an  abfurdity.  But  if  it 
were  not,  he  agrees  wfith  Ariftotle  in  afking  ttxs  too  apupu  to  pcipio-fav — thereby  plainly  indicating,  that  the 
fentient  principle  is  totally  feparated  from  extenfion,  and  can  neither  be  confidered  as  extended  like  a  fti- 
perficies  or  folid,  nor  unextended  as  a  phyfical  point. 


t 


Part  IU.  M  E  T  A  P 

Of  the  Sub- demon  ft  rat  ive  reafonings  one  un  found  argument  admit¬ 
tance  of  te(j  jnt0  the  premiftes  is  neceffarily  produdive  of  error 
theMindian  conclufion.  When  the  author  affirms,  “  that 

v„ _ _ ■  nnthmg  can  ad  upon  any  other  but  by  means  of  fome 

common  property,”  he  affirms  without  the  ffiadow  of 
-proof  what  is  certainly  not  felf-evident.  He  fays,  in- 
*deed,  that  of  this  we  have  all  the  proof  that  induc¬ 
tion  of  known  and  acknowledged  cafes  can  furniffi  ; 
but  unlefs  confcioufnefs  be  calculated  to  deceive  us, 
this  is  unqueftionably  a  miftake.  Matter,  he  repeat¬ 
edly  affirms,  has  no  other  properties  than  thofe  ©f  at¬ 
traction  and  repulfion  :  but  a  man  moves  his  arm  by 
a  mere  energy  of  will ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
this  demonftrator,  an  energy  of  will  muft  be  either 
material  attraction  or  material  repulfion.  If  fo,  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  when  a  man  draws  his 
hand  towards  his  head,  the  centre  of  his  brain  exerts 
its  power  of  attraction  ;  and  that  when  he  extends  his 
arm  at  full  length  before  him,  the  fame  centre  exerts 
its  power  of  repulfion .  We  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for 
detaining  them  one  moment  upon  fuch  abfurdities  as 
thefe:  yet  we  cannot  difmifs  the  argument  without  ta¬ 
king  the  liberty  to  afk  our  all-knowing  author,  How  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  the  fame  centre  fometimes  attrads 
and  fometimes  repels  the  fame  fubftance  at  the  fame 
diftance ;  nay,  that  it  both  attrads  and  repels  fubftan- 
ces  of  the  fame  kind,  at  equal  diftances,  and  at  the 
very  fame  inftant  of  time  ?  This  muft  be  the  cafe, 
when  a  man  puts  one  hand  to  his  head,  and  thrufts 
another  from  him  ;  and  therefore,  if  thefe  operations 
be  the  effed  of  attradion  and  repulfion,  it  muft  be 
of  attradion  and  repulfion,  to  which  indudion  of 
known  and  acknowledged  cafes  furnifhes  nothing  fimi- 
lar  or  analogous,  i.  e .  of  fuch  attradion  and  lepullion 
as,  according  to  Mr  Cooper’s  mode  of  reafoning,  does 
not  exift.  The  truth  is,  thkt  we  are  not  more  certain 
that  we  ourfelves  exift,  than  that  an  energy  of  will  is 
neither  attradion  nor  repulfion  ;  and  therefore,  unlefs 
all  matter  be  endued  with  will,  it  is  undeniable,  that, 
whatever  be  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  one  thing  ads 
upon  another  by  a  property  not  common  to  them  both. 
In  what  manner  it  thus  ads,  we  pretend  not  to  know  : 
but  our  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  any  operation  is 
no  argument  againft  the  reality  of  the  operation  itfelf \ 
when  we  have  for  it  the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs  and 
daily  experience  ;  and  when  the  author  (hall  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  general  fatisfadion  how  material  centres  at- 
trad  and  repel  each  other  at  a  diftance,  we  (hall  un¬ 
dertake  to  explain  how  one  thing  ads  upon  another 
with  which  it  has  no  common  properties. 

A  fecond  Sufpicious,  as  it  fhould  feem,  that  this  reafoning  has 
attempt  of  not  the  complete  force  of  mathematical  demonftration, 
the  fame  the  author  fupports  his  opinion  by  other  arguments, 
kind  u  Whatever  we  know  (fays  he),  we  know  by  means 
of  its  properties,  nor  do  we  in  any  cafe  whatever  cer¬ 
tainly  know  any  thing  but  thefe  ;  and  we  infer  in  all 
cafes  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  which  we  fuppofe  to 
exift  from  the  exiftence  of  its  properties.  In  ftiort, 
our  idea  of  any  thing  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
our  ideas  of  its  properties.  Gold  is  heavy,  dudile, 
tenacious,  opake,  yellow,  foluble  in  aqua  regia ,  &c. 
Now,  let  any  one  fuppofe  for  an  inftant  that  gold  is 
deprived  of  all  thefe,  and  becomes  neither  heavy,  duc¬ 
tile,  tenacious,  opake,  yellow,  foluble,  &c.  what  re¬ 
mains,  will  it  be  gold  ?  Certainly  not.  If  it  have  other 
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properties,  it  is  another  fubftance.  If  it  have  no  pro- Of  the  S  ih  - 
.  For  nothing  is  that 


Mind. 


perties  remaining,  it  is  nothing. 

which  hath  no  properties.  .Therefore,  if  any  thing 
lofe  all  its  properties,  it  becomes  nothing  ;  that  is,  it 
lofes  its  exiftence.  Now,  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  is 
inferred,  like  the  exiftence  of  every  thing  elfe,  from  its 
fuppofed  properties,  which  are  the  phenomena  of 
thinking,  fuch  as  perception,  recolledion,  judgment, 
and  volition.  But  in  all  cafes  of  perfect  fleep,  of  the 
operation  of  a  ftrong  narcotic,  of  apoplexy,  of  fwoon- 
ing,  of  drowning  where  the  vital  powers  are  not  ex- 
tingui fhed,  of  the  effeds  of  a  violent  blow  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  all  other  leipothymic  af- 
fedions,  there  is  neither  perception,  recolledion, 
judgment,  nor  volition  ;  that  is,  all  the  properties  of 
the  foul  are  gone,  are  extinguiffied.  Therefore,  the 
foul  itfelf  lofes  its  exiftence  for  the  time.  If  any  man 
fiiall  fay,  that  thefe  properties4  are  only  fufpended  for 
the  time,  I  would  defire  him  to  examine  what  idea  he 
annexes  to  this  fufpenfion  ;  whether  it  be  not  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  that  they  are  made  not  to  exift  for  the 
time .  Either  no  more  is  meant,  or  it  is  contradic¬ 
tory  to  matter  of  fad  ;  and  moreover,  if  more  be 
meant,  it  may  eafily  be  perceived  to  involve  the  arche¬ 
typal  exiftence  of  abftrad  ideas,  and  to  contradid  the 
axiom,  impojfibile  eft  idem  ejfe  et  non  efts” _ 

For  the  benefit  of  fiiort-lighted  inquirers,  it  is  to  be  fiiown  to 
wi fhed  that  the  author  had  favoured  the  public  with  Iy 

this  proof  which  might  have  been  fo  eafily  brought  ; w 
for  we  can  difeern  no'  connedion  whatever  between 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  exercife  of  the  powers  of7  the 
mind,  and  the  archetypal  exiftence  of  abftrad  ideas, 
or  the  abfurd  propolition  that  it  is  poffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  be .  We  think,  however,  that  weun- 
derftand  enough  of  this  reafoning  which  he  has  given 
us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  with  fome  confidence  that 
it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  For,  in  the  firjl  place, 
we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  between  the  properties 
of  gold  and  the  powers  of  thinking,  &c.  there  is  no 
fimilarity  ;  and  that  what  may  be  true  when  affirmed 
of  the  one,  may  be  falfe  when  affirmed  of  the  other; 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  all  more  or  lefs  adive  ; 
the  enumerated  properties  of  gold  are  all  paffive.  We 
know  by  the  moft  complete  of  all  evidence,  that  the 
exercife  of  power  may  be  fufpended,  and  the  power  it¬ 
felf  remain  unimpaired  ,*  but  to  talk  of  the  fufpenfion 
of  the  energies  of  what  was  never  energetic,  if  it  be 
not  to  contradid  the  axiom  impojftibik  ejl  idem  ejfe  et  non 
ejfe>  is  certainly  to  employ  words  which  have  no  mean¬ 
ing.  Yet  even  this  argument  from  the  properties  of 
gold  might  have  led  the  author  to  fufped  that  fome- 
thing  elfe  may  be  meant  by  the  fufpenfion  of  the  ex¬ 
ercife  of  powers,  than  that  thofe  powers  are  made  not  to 
exift  for  the  time .  In  a  room  perfedly  dark  gold  is  not 
yellow  ;  but  does  it  lofe  any  of  its  effential  properties, 
and  become  a  different  fubftance,  merely  by  being  car¬ 
ried  from  light  to  darknefs  ?  Is  a  man  while  in  a  dark 
room  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  fight,  and  one  of  the 
powers  of  his  mind  made  not  to  exift  for  the  time  ? 

The  author  will  not  affirm  that  either  of  thefe  events 
takes  place.  He  will  tell  us  that  gold  exhibits  not  its 
yellow  appearance,  merely  becaufe  the  proper  medium 
of  light  paffes  not  from  it  to  the  eye  of  the  percipi¬ 
ent,  and  that  it  is  only  for  want  of  the  fame  medium 
that  nothing  is  feen  by  us  in  perfed  darknefs.  Here, 

4  D  2  then, 
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°ftanC  Slf lhen>  by  l“S  °Wn  confcffion>  Isa  Power  of  the  mhld»  don>  whilft  we  may  venture  to  affert  that  no  fnan  Of  the  SuV 
the  Human  a  ProPerT  an  external  object,  both  fufpended  knows  precifely  what  corpufcular  attradion  and  repul-  ftance  of 
•Mind.  in  their  energies,  without  being  annihilated  ;  and  no  fion  are,  fuppofmg  the  exiftence  of  fuch  powers  to  bethe  Humai* 
Pr.oof  has  Yet  be.en  brought  that  all  the  powers  of  the  poffible.  When  we  fpeak  of  attradion  and  repulfion-,  Mind’ 
mind  may  not  in  the  fame  manner  be  fiifpended  in  we  have  fome  obfeure  notion  of  bodies  ading  upon 
their  energies  without  being  made  not  to  exift.  As  each  other  at  a  diftance  ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know 
light  is  neeefTary  to  vifion,  but  is  not  itfeif  either  the  of  the  matter.  But  when  we  think  of  an  energy  of 
•thing  which  fees  or  the  thing  which  is  feen  ;  fo  may  the  human  will,  the  idea  of  diftance  neither  enters  nor 
the  brain  be  neeefTary  to  the  phenomena  of  thinking,  Can  enter  into  our  notion  of  fuch  an  energy.  Thefe 
without  being  either  that  which  thinks,  or  that  which  are  fads  which  we  pretend  not  to  prove  by  a  mathe- 
h  thought  upon:  and  as  adual vifion  ceafts  when  light  matical  or  a  chemical  procefs.  Every  man  mnft  be 
fs  withdrawn,  though  the  eye  and  the  objed  both  coil-  convinced  of  their  truth  by  evidence  more  complete 
finue  to  exift;  fo  may  the  energy  of  thinking  ceafe  than  any  proof,  viz.  immediate  confcioufnefs  of  his 
when  the  brain  is  rendered  unfit  for  its  ulual  office,  own  thoughts  and  volitions.  This  being  the  cafe,  we 
though  the  being  which  thinks,  and  the  power  of  may  turn  Mr  Cooper’s  artillery  againft  himfelf,  and, 
thought,  continue  to  exift,  and  to  exift  unimpaired,  becaufe  mind  ads  upon  body  by  powers  different  from 
That  this  is  adually  the  cafe  twery  man  mu  ft  be  con-  attradion  and  repulfion,  argue  that  body  neither  at- 
vinced  who  believes  that  in  thinking  he  exerts  the  trads  nor  repels  ;  and  were  it  true,  as  it  is  Certainly 

fame  powers  to-day  that  he  exerted  yefterday  ;  and  falfe,  that  nothing  could  ad  upon  another  but  by 

therefore  our  author’s  fecond  demonllration  of  the  means  of  fome  property  common  to  both,  vve  might 
non-exiitence  of  mind  is,  like  his  firil,  founded  upon  infer  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  endowed  with  the 
244  affertions  which  cannot  be  granted.  powers  of  volition  and  intelligence,  and  by  confequence 

^notber  theft  pretended  demonftrations  is  as  that  every  man  is  not  one  but  ten  thoufand  coiifcious 
the* fame  ^ol*ows  :  “  V  the  foul  exift  at  all,  it  muft  exift  fome-  beings,  a  conclufion  which  our  philofopher  feems  not 

kind  where  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  frame  to  one’s  felf  an  inclined  to  admit. 

idea  of  any  thing  exifting,  which  exifts  no  where.  Having  finiffied  his  demonftrations >  the  author  ftates0-2i^ 

But  if  the  foul  exift  fomewhere,  by  the  terms  it  oc-  otherobjedionsto  the  dodrine  of  irnmaterialifm,  which,  to  the  do”! 

cupies  fpace,  and  therefore  is  extended  ;  but  whatever  as  they  are  not  his  own  nor  new,  have  greater  weight.tr.ne  of  im*. 
has  extenfion,.  has  figure  in  confequence  thereof.  The  “  It  appears  no  more  than  reafonable  (fays  he),  that maCerialifal 
foul  then,  if  it  exift,  hath  the  properties  of  extenfion  if  the  dodrine  of  materialifm  be  rejeded  as  inadequate  al\d 
and  figure  in  common  with  matter.  Moreover,  by  the  to  explain  the  phenomena,  thefe  latter  ffiould  at  leafl^  WCrC  * 
fuppofition  of  every  immaterial  hypothefis  (except  be  explained  in  fome  manner  or  other  better  upon 
thofe  of  Malbranche,  Berkeley,  and  Leibnitz),  it  the  fubflituted  than  the  rejected  hypothefis  ;  fo  that 
ads  upon  body,  u  e .  upon  matter ;  that  is,  it  attrads  it  is  reafonable  to  require  of  an  immaterialift  that  his 
and  repels,  and  is  attraded  and  repelled,  for  there  is  fuppofition  of  a  diftind  foul  ffiould  explain  the  ra¬ 
tio  conceivable  affedion  of  matter  but  vffiat  is  founded  tionale  of  the  phenomena  of  thinking.  But,  ftrange 
on  its  properties  of  attradion  and  repulfion  ;  and  if  to  fay,  fo  far  from  attempting  to  explain  thefe  phe- 
it  be.  attraded  and  repelled,  its  rC-adion  mnft  be  at-  nomena  on  the  immaterial  hypothefis,  it  is  acknow- 
tradion  and  repulfion.  The  foul  then  has  the  pro-  led ged  on  all  hands  that  even  on  this  hypothefis.  the 
perties  of  extenfion,  figure,  attradion,  and  re-  phenomena  are  inexplicable.”  This  objedion  it  would 
pulfion,  or  folidity.  But  theft  comprife  every  pro-  certainly  be  no  difficult  talk  to  obviate ;  but  from  that 
perty  which  matter,  as  fuch,  has  ever  been  fuppo-  trouble,  fmall  as  it  is,  we  are  happily  exempted  by 
fed  to  poffefs.  Therefore  the  foul  is  matter,  or  thebbjedor.  “  I  would  have  it  underftood  (fays  he),, 
material.  .  But  by  the  fuppofition  it  is  immaterial ;  that  no  materialift  ever  undertook  to  fay  how  percep- 
therefore  it  does  not  exift.  For  nothing  can  exift  tion  refults  from  our  organization.  What  a  mate* 

*45  whofe  exiftence  implies  a  contradidion.”  rialift  undertakes  to  affert  is,  that  perception,  whatever 

flxown  to  Mr  Cooper,  we  fee,  ftill  proceeds  in  the  dired  road  it  be,  Or  however  it  refults  from,  does  adually  refult 
confute  it-  of  mathematical  demonftration  ;  but  in  the  prefent  in-  from  our  organization.”  According  to  Mr  Cooper, 
ftance  We  beg  leave  to  ftop  him  in  the  very  beginning  then,  the  rationale  of  thinking  is  equally  inexplicable  by 
of  his  courfe,  and  to  alk  where  the  univerfe  exifts  \  materialifts  and  immaterialifts  ;  and  the  truth  is,  that 
When  he  ffiall  have  given  fuch  an  anfwer  to  this  quef-  we  know  the  rationale  of  hardly  any  one  operation  in 
tion  as  men  of  common  fenfe  may  be  able  to  cornpre-  nature.  We  fee  that  the  ftroke  of  a  racket  produces, 
hend,  we  may  perhaps  attempt  to  tell  him  where  an  motion  in  a  billiard  ball ;  but  how  it  does  fo,  we  be- 
unextended  foul  exifts.  .  If  this  demonllration  be  not  lieve  no  man  can  fay.  Of  the  fad,  however,  we  are 
a  colledion  of  words  without  meaning,  the  exiftence  certain  ;  and  know  that  the  motion  is  produced  by 
of  fpace  as  a  "real  thing  is  taken  for  granted.  Space,  fome  power,  about  the  effeds  of  which  we  can  rea- 
therefore,  has  extenfion,  and  of  courfe  figure;  but  fon  with  precifion.  In  like  manner  we  know  with  the 
we  believe  Mr  Cooper  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  after-  utmoft  certainty,  that  we  ourfelves  have  the  powers  of 
tnining  the  figure  of  infinite  fpace.  The  mind  certainly  perception  and  volition  ;  and  that  thefe  powers  can- 
ads  upon  body.  For  this  we  have  the  evidence  of  not  be  conceived  as  either  an  ell  or  an  inch  long.  How 
confcioufnefs  and  experience  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  they  refult  from  the  mutual  agency  of  an  immaterial 
whatever  that  it  muft  therefore  attrad  and  repel,  and  and  material  fubftance  upon  each  other,  we  are  in- 
be  attraded  and  repelled.  It  has  been  already  ob-  deed  profoundly  ignorant ;  but  that  fuch  is  the  fad> 
ferved,  that  the  mind,  whatever  be  its  fubftance,  ads  and  that  they  are  not  the  refult  of  mere  organifation* 
upon  the  body  by  energies  of  will.  What  thefe  are  we  mnft  neceffarily  believe,  fo  long  as  it  is  true  that 
every  man  knows  with  the  utmoft  certainty  and  preci-  the  power  of  the  entire  fyftem  is  nothing  more  than 

6  the 
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Of  the  Stb- the  Turn  or  aggregate  of  the  powers  of  all  its  parts. 

fiance  of  rf  he  immaterial  hypothefis  contains  in  it  fomething 
the  Human  jnexpj*caye  foy  man  ;  The  material  hypothefis  like- 
L  W1‘fe  contains,  by  the  confeffion  of  its  advocates,  fome- 

^  thing  that  is  equally  inexplicable  ;  and  is  over  and 

above  burdened  with  this  contradiction,  that  the  whole 
is  fomething  different  from  all  its  parts.  It  is  there- 
fore  no  “  lingular  phenomenon  in  literary  hiftory, 
that  one  hypothefis  Ihould  be  rejefled  as  indequate 
to  account  for  appearances,  and  that  the  hypothefis 
fubili tuted  fhould,  even  by  the  acknowledgement 
of  its  abettors,  be  fuch  as  not  only  not  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  rationale  of  the  appearances,  but,  from 
the  nature  of  it,  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  fuch 
an  explanation. ”  This  is  exadlly  the  cafe  witn  re- 
fpeCt  to  a  vacuum  in  aftronomy.  That  hypothefis 
does  not  in  the  lead  tend  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets  ;  but  yet  it  muff  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  preference  to  a  plenum,  becaufe  upon  this 
laft  hypothefis  motion  is  impoffible. 

Whefher  a<  “  Suppofing  the  exifteitce  of  the  foul,  it  is  an  un- 
many things  fortunate  circumftance  (fays  Mr  Cooper),  that  we 
may  be  af-  cannot  properly  affert  politively  any.  thing  of  it  at 
fertedofthea]j  »  Were  this  the  cafe,  it  would  indeed  be  a  very 
thebod0*  unfortunate  circumftance  ;  but  can  we  not  affert  po- 
C  °  fitively  as  many  things  of  the  foul  as  we  can  of  the 
body  ?  Can  we  not  fay  with  as  much  propriety  and 
certainty,  that  the  foul  lias  the  powers  of  perception 
and  volition,  &c.  as  that  the  body  is  folid  and  extend¬ 
ed,  or  as  that  matter  has  the  powers  of  attraction 
and  repuliion  ?  We  know  perfectly  what  perception 
and  volition  are,  though  we  cannot  have  ideas  or  men¬ 
tal  images  of  them  ;  and  if  our  author  knows  what 
attraction  and  repulfton  are,  we  believe  he  will  not 
pretend  to  have  of  them  ideas  entirely  abftraCted  from 
their  objeCts.  “  But  granting  the  foul’s  exiftence,  it 
may  be  afked  (fays  he),  Of  what  ufe  is  an  hypothelis 
of  which  no  more  can  be  afferted  than  its  exiftence  ?” 
We  have  juft  obferved,  that  much  more  can  be  afferted 
of  the  foul  than  its  exiftence,  viz.  that  it  is  fomething 
of  which  perception  and  will  are  properties  ;.and  he 
himfelf  afferts  nothing  of  matter  but  that  it  is  fome¬ 
thing  of  which  attraction  and  repulfton  are  proper¬ 
ties. 

“  This  foul,  of  which  thefe  gentlemen  (the  imma- 
terialifts)  are  confcious,  is  immaterial  effentially.  Now, 
I  deny  (fays  our  author),  that  we  can  have  any  idea 
at  all  of  a  fubftance  purely  immaterial.”  He  elfe- 
where  fays,  that  nothing  can  exift  which  is  not  extend¬ 
ed,  or  that  extenfton  is  infeparable  from  our  notions 
of  exiftence.  Taking  the  word  idea  in  its  proper 
fenfe,  to  denote  that  appearance  which  external  ob¬ 
jects  make  in  the  imagination,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
we  can  have  no  idea  of  an  immaterial  fubftance  ;  but 
neither  have  we,  in  that  fenfe,  any  idea  of  matter 
abftraCted  from  its  qualities.  Has  Mr  Cooper  any 
idea  of  that  which  attraCts  and  repels,  or  of  attraction 
and  repulfton,  abftraCted  from  their  objeCts  ?  He  may, 
perhaps,  have,  though  we  have  not,  very  adequate 
ideas  of  bodies  aCting  upon  each  other  at  a  diftance  ; 
but  as  he  takes  the  liberty  to  fubftitute  affertions  for 
arguments,  we  beg  leave  in  our  turn  to  affert,  that 
thole  ideas  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  more  clear  and 
adequate  than  our  notion  of  perception,  confciouf- 
nefs,  and  will,  united  in  one  being. 

That  extenfton  is  no  otherwife  infeparable  from  our 
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notions  of  exiftence  than  by  the  power  of  an  early  Of  the  Sub- 
and  perpetual  affociation,  is  evident  from  this  circuin- 
fiance,  that,  had  we  never  poffeffed  the  fenfes  of  fight  Mind, 
and  touch,  we  never  could  have  acquit ed  any  idea  at  - — vr— - 
all  of  extenfton.  No  man,  who  has  thought  on  the  248 
fubjeCl,  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  abfolutely 
poffible  for  an  intelligent  being  to  exift  with  no  other ^jeVrom 
fenfes  than  thofe  of  fmell,  talle,  and  hearing.  Now  all  notions 
it  is  obvious  that  fuch  a  being  muft  acquire  fome  no-  of  exitt- 
tion  of  exiftence  from  his  own  confcioufnefs  :  but  in-ence' 
to  that  notion  extenfton  could  not  poffibly  enter  ;  for 
neither  founds,  talks,  finclls,  nor  confcioufnefs,  arc 
extended  ;  and  it  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  ma~ 
terialifts  creed,  that  all  our  ideas  are  reliCts  of  fen  fa- 
tion.  Since  then  exiftence  may  be  conceived  without 
extenfton,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  not  infe¬ 
parable  from  each  other ;  and  ftnee  cogitation  cannot 
be  conceived  with  extenfton,  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
clude  that  the  being  which  thinks  is  not  extended. 

Mr  Cooper  indeed  with  his  mailer  talks  of  extend¬ 
ed  ideas  and  extended  thoughts:  but  we  muft  affert,  in 
the  words  of  Cudworth,  that  “  we  cannot  conceive  a 
thought  to  be  of  fuch  a  certain  lengthy  breadth,  and  thick  - 
riefs ,  meafurable  by  inches ,  feet ,  and  yards  ;  that  we  cannot 
conceive  the  half,  or  third,  or  twentieth  part  of  a  thought;, 
and  that  we  cannot  conceive  every  thought  to  be  of 
fome  determinate  figure,  fuch  as  round  or  angular,  fphe - 
rical,  cubical >  cylindrical,  orthe  like.  Whereas  if  extenfton 
were  infeparable  from  exiftence,  thoughts  muft  either  be 
mere  non-entities, or  extended  into  length,  breadth,  and  thick* 
nefs  ;  and  confequently  all  truths  in  us  (being  nothing 
but  complex  thoughts)  muft  be  long,  broad,  and  thick, 
and  of  fome  determinate  figure.  The  fame  muft  like- 
wife  be  affirmed  hof  volitions,  appetites,  and  paffions* 
and  of  all  other  things  belonging  to  cogitative  beings; 
fuch  as  knowledge  and  ignorance,  wifdom  and  folly, 
virtue  and  vice,  &c.  that  thefe  are  either  all  of  them  ab- 
folute  non-entities,  or  elfe  extended  into  three  dimenftons,.  * 
and  meafurable  not  only  by  inches  and  feet ,  but  alfo  by 
folid  meafures,  fuch  as  pints  and  quarts.  But  if  this 
be  abfurd,  and  if  thefe  things  belonging  to  foul  and 
mind  (though  doubtlefs  as  great  realities  at  leaf!  as. 
the  things  which  belong  to  body)  be  unextended,  then, 
muft  the  fub fiances  of  fouls  or  minds  be  themfelves 
unextended,  according  to  that  of  Plotinus, 
alac  a?  iavlov,  and  therefore  the  human  foul  cannot  be 
material.” 

Mr  Cooper  employs  many  other  arguments  to  prove  That  the 
the  materiality  of  the  fentient  principle  in  man  ;  buthu.man 
the  force  of  them  extends  no  farther  than  to  make  ft  exert" 
in  the  higheft  degree  probable,  that  the  mind  cannot  jts  faculties, 
exert  its  faculties  hut  in  union  with  fome  organifrd  hut  in  u- 
corporeal  fyftem.  This  is  an  opinion  which  we  feel nion 
not  ourftlves  inclined  to  controvert  ;  and  therefore  we 
fhall  not  make  any  particular  remarks  upon  that  part  [Jem,  an  o- 
of  our  author’s  reafonings.  That  an  immaterial  and  pinion  pm- 
indifcerptible  being,  fuch  as  the  foul,  is  not  liable  to 
be  dijfohecl  with  the  body,  is  a  fa£l  which  cannot  be 
controverted  ;  for  what  has  110  parts  can  perifti  only 
by  annihilation  ;  and  of  annihilation  the  annals  of  the 
world  afford  no  inftance.  That  an  immaterial  being, 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  perception  and  volition, 

&c.  maybe  capable  of  exerting  thefe  powers  in  a  (late 
of  reparation  from  all  body,  and  that  at  ieaft  one  im¬ 
material  Being  does  actually  fo  exert  them,  or  other 
powers  analogous  to  them,  are  truths  which  no  mar* 

wko.5« 
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Of  the  Sub-whofe  arrogance  does  not  furpafs  his  judgment  will 
•  thc^uman  venturc  t°deny^  but  the  queftion  at  prefent  between 
Mind,  moft  rigid  immaterialifts  and  their  opponents,  is, 
whether  there  is  ground  to  think  that  the  human  foul 
is  fuch  a  being  ? 

Now,  when  Mr  Baxter  and  his  followers  confident¬ 
ly  affirm,  that  human  perception  mull  necejfarily  fubfift 
after  the  diffolution  of  the  prefent  mortal  and  perifhable 
lyftem  ;  and  that  the  foul,  when  difencumbered  of 
all  body ,  will  have  its  faculties  greatly  enlarged ;  they 
affirm  what  to  us  appears  incapable  of  proof.  That 
a  difembodied  foul  may  perceive,  and  think,  and 
'aft,  and  that  its  powers  of  intelleftion  may  have  a 
wider  range  than  when  they  were  circumfcribed  by  a 
•corporeal  fyftem,  which  permitted  their  aftion  upon 
external  objefts  only  through  five  organs  of  fenfe,  is 
certainly  poffble  ;  and  the  argument  by  which  the  ma- 
terialifts  pretend  to  prove  it  not  poffible,  is  one  of  the 
moil  contemptible  fophifms  that  ever  difgraced  the 
page  of  philofophy.  To  affirm,  that  becaufe  our  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  in  their  embodied  ftate,  feem  to  de¬ 
cay  with  the  fyftem  to  which  they  are  united,  the 
mind,  when  fet  free,  muft  therefore  have  no  fuch  pow¬ 
ers  at  all,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  becaufe  a 
man  {hut  up  in  a  room  which  has  but  one  window 
fees  objefts  lefs  and  lefs  diftinftly  as  the  glafs  becomes 
more  and  more  dimmed,  he  muft  in  the  open  air  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  vifion.  But  becaufe  the  hu¬ 
man  foul  may,  for  any  thing  that  we  fee  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  fubfift,  and  think,  and  aft,  in  a  feparate  ftate, 
it  does  not  therefore  neeeffarily  follow  that  it  will  do 
fo  ;  and  every  thing  that  we  know  of  its  nature  and 
its  energies  leads  us  to  think,  that  without  fome  kind 
of  body  by  whieh  to  aft  as  by  an  inftrument,  all  its 
powers  would  continue  dormant.  There  is  not  the  ffia- 
dow  of  a  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  exifted  and  was  con¬ 
scious  in  a  prior  ftate  ;  and  as  its  memory  at  prefent 
unqueftionably  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain, 
there  is  all  the  evidence  of  which  the  cafe  will  admit, 
that  if  it  fhould  fubfift  in  a  future  ftate  divefted  of  all 
body,  though  it  might  be  endowed  with  new  and  en¬ 
larged  powers  of  perception ,  it  could  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  what  it  did  and  fuffered  in  this  world,  and 
•therefore  would  not  be  a  fit  objeft  either  of  reward 
or  of  punifhment.  This  confideration  has  compelled 
•many  thinking  men,  both  Pagans  and  Chriftians,  to 
fuppofe  that  at  death  the  foul  carries  with  it  a  fine 
material  vehicle,  which  is  its  immediate  fenforium  in 
this  world,  and  continues  to  be  the  feat  of  its  recol- 
leftion  in  the  next.  Such,  we  have  feen,  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Mr  Wollafton  and  Dr  Hartley  ;  it  was  like- 
w;fe  the-opinion  of  Cudworth  and  Locke,  who  held 
that  the  fupreme  Being  alone  is  the  only  mind  wholly 
feparated  from  matter  ;  and  it  is  an  opinion  which 
even  Dr  Clarke,  one  of  the  ableft  advocates  for  imina- 
terialifm,  would  not  venture  pofitively  to  deny. 

Nor  is  this  opinion  peculiar  to  a  few  moderns.  Cud- 
worth,  after  giving  a  va|l  number  of  quotations  from 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts,  which  prove  to  a  demon- 
ftration  that  they  held  the  Deity  to  be  the  only  mind 
which  perceives  and  afts  without  the  inftrumentality 
of  matter,  obferves,  that  “  from  what  hath  been  faid, 
it  appearcth,  that  the  moft  aneient  affertors  of  the 
Licorporeity  and  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  yet 
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fuppofed  it  to  be  always  conjoined  with  fome  body.  Of  the  Sub- 
Thus  Hierocles  plainly  *  hoytxv  ovxix  a-vyipvtg  syova-a.  cccyu,  ftar-ce  of 


ovla  rupee  tov  Svtytovpycv  tig  to  tivui  rccprrKctv,  ug  uyiti  to  ouy.cc 
(ivcci  uvhv ,  yvrt  uno  c-wyukg*  ccK A  uvhv  y tv  ccouycx.TOvf 
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tovtQcu  ^  Uf  ouy.K  to  o'xov  ccvhg  tiSog.  The  rational  nature 
haying  always  a  kindred  body ,  fo  proceeded  from  the  de- 
miurgus ,  as  that  neither  itfelf  is  body,  nor  yet  can  it  be  with¬ 
out  body  ;  but  though  itfelf  be  incorporeal ,  yet  its  whole 
form  is  terminated  in  a  body .  Agreeably  to  this  the  defini* 
tion  which  he  gives  of  a  man  is,  y*U  cvy- 

fovg  -ctfawlov  cruyulog,  a  rational  foul,  together  with  a  kin¬ 
dred  immortal  body ;  and  he  affirms,  that  our  prefent 
animated  terreftnal  body,  or  mortal  man,  is  nothing 
but  «v0/w*w,  the  image  of  the  true  man,  or  an  ac- 

ceffion  from  which  it  may  be  feparated.  Neither 
docs  he  affirm  this  only  of  human  fouls,  but  alfo  of 
all  other  rational  beings  whatfoever  below  the  fu- 
preme  Deity,  that  they  always  naturally  aftuate  fome 
■body.  Wherefore  a  demon  or  angel  (which  by  Hie¬ 
rocles  .  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  words),  is  alfo  defined 
by  him  after  the  fame  manner,  \oyntyi  ytlu  fuleivou 
cruyulog  a  rational  foul,  together  with  a  lucid  body .  And 
accordingly  Proclus  upon  Plato's  Timms  affirmeth,  *ccvU 

Suiyovu  ruv  nytltpcev  xptilovu  KUi^votpocv  zytiv}  kcci  o^jj- 

ycc  ca-.ipiov ;  That  every  demon,  fuperior  to  human  fouls,  hath 
both  an  intellectual  foul  and  an  eetherial  vehicle,  the  entire- 
nefs  thereof  being  made  up  or  compounded  of  thefe  two  things • 

•So  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  difference  left  be¬ 
tween  demons  or  angels,  and  men,  according  to  thefe 
pliilofophers,  but  only  this,  that  the  former  are  lap- 
fable  into  aerial  bodies  only,  and  no  further;  but  the 
latter  into  terreftrial  alfo.  Now,  Hierocles  pofitively  af¬ 
firms  this  to  have  been  the  true  cabala,  and  genuine 
doftrine  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  entertained  af¬ 
terwards  by  Plato  :  tovto  tom  Howycptiav  rv  Soyyu ,  6  Se 

Ukccrav  vgltpov  t^tpyivtv,  urtiKurug  %uy<poru  Smuy.11  vrorrlipov  %sv- 
yovg  re  kui  yi  vto^ov  ;  rucuv  Vticcv  ts  y.ui  uvSpuyfmv  ^v%r,v.  And  this 

was  the  doClrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  Plato  after¬ 
wards  declared ;  he  refembling  every  both  human  c and  di¬ 
vine  foul  (i.  e.  in  our  modern  language,  every  created 
rational  being)  to  a  winged  chariot,  and  a  driver  or  cha¬ 
rioteer  both  together  :  meaning  by  the  chariot,  an  ani¬ 
mated  body  ;  and  by  the  charioteer,  the  incorporeal 
foul  aftuating  it. 

That  this  Pythagorean  opinion  of  the  Deity’s  be¬ 
ing  the  only  mind  which  thinks  and  afts  without  ma¬ 
terial  organs  was  very  generally  received  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Chriftians,  might  be  proved  by  a  thoufand  quo¬ 
tations  :  We  fiiall  content  ourfelves  with  producing 
two  from  the  learned  Origen,  “  Solius  Dei  (faith  this 
philofophic  father  ®f  the  church),  id  eft,  Patris,  Filii, 
et  Spiritus  Sanfti,  naturae  id  proprium  eft,  ut  fine 
materiali  fubftantia,  et  abfque  ulla  corporeae  adjeftio- 
nis  focietate,  intelligatur  fubfiftere  f.”  “  Materialem  ,  p^.  ^ 

fubftantiam  opinione  quidem  et  intelleftu  folum  fepa -  ciJOn  lib.  i, 
rari,  a  naturis  rationalibus,  et  pro  ipfis,  vel  poft  ipfis  cap.  6. 
afteftam  videti ;  fed  nunquam  fine  ipfa  eas  vel  vixiffe, 
vel  vivere  :  Solius  namque  Trinitatis  incorporea  vita 
exiftere  putabitur  Should  Mr  Cooper  and  his  {Lib.*, 

friends  a {k,  What  is  the  ufe  of  a  foiil  which  cannot  aft  cap.  %. 
without  the  inftrumentality  of  matter  \  or  why  we 
fhould  fuppofe  the  exillence  of  fuch  a  fubftance  ?  we 
beg  leave,  in  our  turn,  to  alk  thefe  gentlemen,  What 
is  the  ufe  of  a  brain  which  cannot  fee  without  eyes  ? 

5  and 
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Of  Verlonal  and  why  they  fhould  fuppofe  all  our  fenfations  to  ter- 
Identity.  minate  in  fuch  an  internal  fydem,  finee  the  vulgar 
certainly  fuppofe  their  fenfations  to  fubfift  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  organs  ?  How  this  ancient  notion,  which 
makes  body  fo  effential  a  part  of  man,  is  confident 
with  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  we  fhall  in¬ 
quire  in  a  fubfequent  chapter  ;  in. which  we  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  afcertain  what  kind  of  immortality  we  have 
reafon  to  expeft ,  and  upon  what  evidence  our  expecta¬ 
tion  mud  red.  Previous  to  this  inquiry,  however,  it 
is  neceffary  to  enter  upon  another,  wffiieh  is  of  the 
fird  importance,  and  which  every  materialid  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  perplex  ;  we  mean  that  which  concerns 
per/ oval  identity  :  for  if,  as  has  been  often  faid,  no  man 
is  the  fame  perfon  twro  days  fuccedively,  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  us  whether  the  foul  be  mortal  or  im¬ 
mortal. 


aji 

Perfonal 

identity, 


15*. 

though  it 
cannot  be 
defined,  ea- 
fiJy  under- 
ftood  and 
afcertained 
by  confci- 
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memory, 
t  DiJJerta- 
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Analogy  of 
Religion , 
&c. 


Chap.  III.  0/Personal  Identity. 

Whether  we  are  to  live  in  a  future  date,  as  it  is 
the  mod  important  quedion  which  can  poffibly  be 
aiked,  fo  is  it  the  mod  intelligible  one  which  can  be 
expreffed  in  language.  Yet  drange  perplexities  have 
been  raifed  about  the  meaning  of  that  identity  or  fame¬ 
nefs  of  perfon,  which  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  our  li¬ 
ving  now  and  hereafter,  or  indeed  in  any  two  fucceflive 
moments;  and  the  folution  of  tliefe  difficulties  hath  been 
dranger  than  the  difficulties  themfelves.  To  repeat  all 
that  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjeft  would  fwell  this  chap¬ 
ter  to  a  difproportionate  bulk.  Wc  (hall  therefore  con¬ 
tent  ourfelves  with  laying  before  our  readers  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Bifhop  Butler,  and  the  fancies  and  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  philofopher  of  Mancheder.  We  are 
induced  to  adopt  this  courfe,  becaufe  wc  think  the  il- 
ludrious  Bifhop  of  Durham  has  exhauded  the  fubjeft, 
by  dating  fairly  the  opinions  which  he  controverts, 
and  by  edablifhing  his  own  upon  a  foundation  which 
cannnt  be  fhaken,  and  which  are  certainly  not  injured, 
by  the  objections  of  Mr  Cooper, 

“  When  it  is  aflced  ( fays  this  philo fophical  prelate/) 
in  what  perfonal  identity  confids  ?  the  anfwer  fnould 
•  be  the  fame  as  if  it  were  aflced  in  wffiat  confids  fimili- 
tude  or  equality  ? — that  all  attempts  to  define  would 
but  perplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  af- 
certaining  the  idea  or  notion  :  For  as,  upon  two  tri¬ 
angles  being  compared  or  viewed  together,  there  arifes 
to  the  mind  the  notion  of  iimilitude  ;  or,  upon  twice 
two  and  four,  the  notion  of  equality  :  fo  likewife,  up¬ 
on  comparing  the  confcioufnefs  of  one’s  felf  or  one’s 
own  exidence  in  any  two  moments,  there  as  immedi¬ 
ately  arifes  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  perfonal  identity. 
And  as  the  two  former  cornparifons  not  only  give  us 
the  notions  of  fimilitude  and  equality*  but  alfo  fhow 
us  that  two  triangles  are  fimilar,  and  that  twice  two 
and  four  are  equal  ;  fo  the  latter  comparifon  not  only 
gives  11s  the  notion  of  perfonal  identity,  but  alfo  fliows 
us  the  identity  of  ourfelves  in  thefe  two  moments — 
the  prefent,  fuppofe,  and  that  immediately  pad,  or 
the  prefent  and  that  a  month,  a  year,  or  twenty  years 
pad.  In  other  words,  by  reflecting  upon  that  which 
is  my  felf  now,  and  that  which  was  my  felf  twenty 
years  ago,  I  difeern  they  are  not  two,  but  one  and 
the  fame  felf. 

“  But  though  confcioufnefs  of  what  is  prefent  and 
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remembrance  of  what  is  pad  do  thus  afcertain  our  per- Of  Perfonal 
fonal  identity  to  ourfelves  ;  yet,  to  fay  that  remem-  Ldcntl,y‘  J 
brance  makes  perfonal  identity,  or  is  neceffary  to  our 
being  the  fame  perfons,  is  to  fay  that  a  perfon  has  not  pjJ^3 
exided  a  fingle  moment,  nor  done  one  action,  but  however, 
what  he  can  remember;  indeed  none  but  vvliat  he  re-do  not 
flefts  upon.  And  one  fhould  really  think  it  felf-evi- iden- 
dent,  that  confcioufnefs  of  perfonal  identity  prefup-*'*^ 
pofes  and  therefore  cannot  conffitute  perfonal  ideutity  ; 
any  more  than  knowledge,  in  any  other  cafe,  can  eon- 
ditute  truth,  which  it  prefuppofe?. 

“  The  inquiry,  what  makes  vegetables  the  fame  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  any  relation  to  this  of  perfonal  identity  ; 
becaufe  the  word  /  me,  when  applied  to  them  and  to 
perfon,  is  not  only  applied  to  different  fubjefts,  but 
is  alfo  ufed  in  different  fenfes.  When  a  man  fwears 
to  the  fame  tree,  as  having  dood  fifty  years  in  the 
fame  place,  he  means  only  the  fame  as  to  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  property  and  ufes  of  common  life,  and  not 
that  the  tree  has  been  all  that  time  the  fame  in  the 
drift  philofophical  fenfe  of  the  word  :  For  he  does 
not  know  whether  any  one  particle  of  the  prefent  tree 
be  the  fame  with  any  one  particle  of  the  tree  which 
Rood  in  the  fame  place  fifty  years  ago.  And  if  they 
have  not  one  common  particle  of  matter,  they  can¬ 
not  be  the  fame  tree  in  the  proper  and  philofophic 
fenfe  of  the  word  fame  ;  it  being  evidently  a  contra- 
diftion  in  terms  to  fay  they  are,  when  no  part  of  their 
fubdance  and  110  one  of  their  properties  is  the  fame  ; 
no  part  of  their  fubdance,  by  the  fuppofition  ;  no  one 
of  their  properties,  becaufe  it  is  allowed  that  the  fame 
property  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  fubdance  to 
another  :  And  therefore,  when  we  fay  that  the  iden¬ 
tity  or  famenefs  of  a  plant  confids  in  a  continuation 
of  the  fame  life,  communicated  under  the  fame  or¬ 
ganization  to  a  number  of  particles  of  matter,  whe¬ 
ther  the  fame  or  not ;  the  word  fame ,  when  applied 
to  life  and  to  organifation,  cannot  poffibly  be  under- 
dood  to  fignify  wffiat  it  fignifies  in  this  very  fentence, 
when  applied  to  matter.  In  a  loofe  and  popular  fenfe* 
then,  the  life,  and  the  organifation,  and  the  plant,  ' 
are  judly  faid  to  be  the  fame,  notwithstanding  the  per¬ 
petual  change  of  the  parts.  But,  in  a  ftrict  and  phi¬ 
lofophical  manner  of  fpeech,  no  man,  no  being,  no 
mode  of  being,  no  any  thing,  can  be  the  fame  with 
that  with  which  it  has  indeed  nothing  the  fame.  Now 
famenefs  is  ufed  in  this  latter  fenfe  wffien  applied  to 
perfons.  The  identity  of  thefe,  therefore,  cannot  fub- 
fid  wdth  diverfity  of  fubdance.  2 ^ 

“  The  thing  here  confidered,  and  demonftratively,  What  it  Is 
as  I  think,  determined,  is  propofed  by  Mr  Locke  in 
thefe  words  :  Whether  it  (i.  e.  the  fame  felf  or  perfon)  Le 
the  fame  identical  fubjlance  ?  And  he  has  fuggeded  what 
is  a  much  better  anlwer  to  the  quedion  than  that 
which, he  gives  it  in  form  :  For  he  defines  perfon  a 
thinking  intelligent  being ,  See.  and  perfonal  identity,  the 
famenefs  of  a  rational  be  rg  ;  and  then  the  quedion  is, 

Whether  the  fame  rational  being  is  the  fame  fubdance  ? 
which  needs  no  anfwer  ;  becaufe  being  and  fubdance 
are  in  this  place  fynonymous  terms.  The  ground  of 
the  doubt,  whether  the  fame  perfon  be  the  fame  fub¬ 
dance,  is  faid  to  be  this,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  our 
own  exidence,  in  youth  and  in  old  age,  or  in  any  two 
joint  fucceffive  moments*  is  not  the  fame  individual  acting 
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Of  Pd.  f  n  il  |#  e.  Tint  the  fame  confcioiifnefs,  but  different  fuccef- 
^lve  con/cioufneffeg.  Now  it  is  ftrange  that  this  fhouid 
have  occafioned  fuch  perplexities  ;  for  it  is  furely  con¬ 
ceivable,  that  a  perfon  may  have  a  capacity  of  know¬ 
ing  fome  object  or  other  to  be  the  fame  now  which  it 
was  when  he  contemplated  it  formerly  ;  yet  in  this 
cafe,  where,  by  the  fuppofition,  .the  object  is  percei¬ 
ved  to  be  the  fame,  the  perception  of  it  in  any  two 
moments  cannot  be  one  and  the  fame  perception.  And 
thus,  though  the  fucecfiive  confcioufneffes  which  we 
have  of  our  own  exiftence  arc  not  the  fame,  yet  are 
they  confcioufneffes  of  one  and  the  fame  thing  or  eb- 
je&  ;  of  the  fame  perfon,  felf,  or  living  agent.  The 
perfon  of  whofe  exigence  the  confcioufnefsis  felt  now, 
and  was  felt  an  hour  or  a  year  ago,  is  difeerned  to  be, 
not  two  perfons,  but  oge  and  the  fame  perfon  ;  and 
<255  therefore  is  one  and  the  fame. 

Filfe  no-  “  Mr  Locke’s  obfervations  upon  this  fubjedf  appear 
rerf  nal  »  and  lie  ^ems^to  profefs  himftlf  diffatisfied  with 

identity  fnppofitions  which  he  has  made  relating  to  it.  But 
fome  of  tliofe  hafly  obfervations  have  been  carried  to 
?.  flrange  length  by  others  ;  whofe  notion,  \vhen  traced 
and  examined  to  the  bottom,  amounts,  I  think,  to 
this  :  ‘  1'hat  perfonality  is  not  a  permanent  but  a 
1  rarfient  thing  :  That  it  lives  and  dies,  begins  and 
ends,  continually  :  That  no  one  can  any  more  remain 
one  and  the  fame  perfon  two  moments  together,  than 
two  fucceflive  moments  can  be  one  and  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  :  That  our  fubftance  is  indeed  continually 
changing  :  but  whether  this  be  fo  or  not  is,  it  feems, 
nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  fince  it  is  not  fubftance,  but 
coufcioufnefs  alone,  which  conllitutes  perfonality ; 
which  coufcionfnefs,  being  fucecfiive,  cannot  be  the 
iamc  in  any  two  moments,  nor  confequently  the  per- 
$  Arfaer  /o-011^jty  conflituted  by  it  Hence  it  muft  follow, 
/V  Clarke  i  that  it  is  a  fallacy  upon  ourfelves  to  charge  our  prefent 
tiird  Be-  Lives  with  anything  we  did,  or  to  imagine  our  pre- 
^CIit  ^ves  ^ntere^e(i  in  any  thing  which  befel  us,  ye- 
JSlr^Dod.  fterday  J  or  ^iat  our  prefent  felf  will  be  interefted 
ndl,  fecond  in  what  will  befal  us  to-morrow;  fince  our  prefent 
edit.  p.  44j  felf  is  not  in  reality  the  fame  with  the  felf  of  yefter- 
&c.  day,  but  another  felf  or  perfon  coming  in  its  room, 
and  miftaken  for  it  ;  to  which  another  felf  will  fnc- 
ceed  to-morrow.  This,  I  fay,  inuft  follow  :  for  if  the 
felf  or  perfon  of  to-day  and  that  of  to-morrow  arc  not 
the  fame,  but  only  like  perfons  ;  the  perfon  of  to-day 
is  really  no  more  Interefted  in  what  will  befal  the  per- 
ion  of  to-morrow,  than  in  what  will  befal  any  other 
peifon.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not 
a  juft:  reprefentation  of  the  opinion  we  are  fpeaking 
of ;  becaufe  thofe  who  maintain  it  allow  that  a  perfon 
is  the  fame  as  far  back  as  his  remembrance  reaches:  And 
indeed  they  do  ufe  the  words  identity  and  fame  perfon  ; 
nor  will  language  permit  thefe  words  to  be  laid  afide. 
But  they  cannot,  confiflently  with  themfelves,  mean 
that  the  perfon  is  really  the  fame  :  For  it  is  felf-evi- 
dent,  that  the  perfonality  cannot  be  rcallytlic  fame,  if,  as 
they  exprefsly  affert,  that  in  which  it  conftfts  is  not 
the  fame.  And  as,  confiftently  with  themfelves,  they 
cannot,  fo  I  think  it  appears  they  do  not,  mean  that 
the  perfon  is  really  the  fame,  but  only  that  he  is  fo  in 
a  fictitious  fenfe,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  only  as  they  affert : 
for  this  they  do  affert,  that  any  number  of  perfons 
whatever  may  be  the  fame  perfon.  The  bare  unfold¬ 
ing  this  notion,  and  laying  it  thus  naked  and  open, 

N°2  IJ. 
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feems  the  befl  confutation  of  it.  However,  fince  Of  Perfoual 
great  ftrefs  is  faid  to  be  put  upon  it,  I  add  the  follow-  Identity, 
ing  things  :  s— 

<c  Firjl,  This  notion  is  abfolutely  contradidlory  to  Over-6 
that  certain  convidlion,  which  neceffarily  and  every  thrown, 
moment  rifes  within  11s,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts 
upon  ourfelves,  when  we  refledf  upon  what  is  pad,  and 
look  forward  to  what  is  ti*  come.  All  imagination, 
of  a  daily  change  of  that  living  agent  which  each  man 
calls  himfelf  for  another,  or  of  any  fuch  change  through¬ 
out  our  whole  prefent  life,  is  entirely  borne  down  by 
our  natural  fenfe  of  things.  Nor  is  it  poffible  for  a 
perfon  in  his  wits  to  alter  his  condudl  with  regard  to 
his  health  or  affairs,  from  a  fufpicion  that  though  he 
fhouid  live  to-morrow  lie  fhouid  not  however  be  the 
fame  perfon  he  is  to  day. 

“  Secondly ,  It  is  not  an  idea,  or  abftradl  notion ,  or 
quality,  but  a  being  only  which  is  capable  of  life  and 
adlion,  of  happinefs  and  mifery.  Now  all  beings  con- 
feffedly  continue  the  fame  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  exiftence.  Confider  then  a  living  being  now  ex- 
ifting,  and  which  has  exilled  for  any  time  alive  :  this 
living  being  muft  have  done,  and  fuffered,  and  enjoyed, 
what  it  has  done,  and  fuffered,  and  enjoyed,  formerly 
(this  living  being,  I  fay,  and  not  another^  as  really 
as  it  dots,  and  fuffers,  and  enjoys,  what  it  does,  and 
fuffers,  and  enjoys,  this  inftaut.  All  thefe  fucceflive 
a&ions,  fufferings,  and  enjoyments,  are  adtions,  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  fufferings,  of  the  fame  living  being ;  atad 
they  are  fo  prior  to  all  confiderations  of  its  remember¬ 
ing  or  forgetting,  fince  remembering  or  forgetting 
can  make  no  alteration  in  the  truth  of  paft  matter  of 
fadl.  And  fuppofe  this  being  endued  with  limited 
powers  of  knowledge  and  memory,  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to  have  a  power  of  knowing 
itfelf  to  be  the  fame  being  which  it  was  fome  time  ago, 
of  remembering  fome  of  its  adlions,  fufferings,  and  en¬ 
joyments,  and  forgetting  others,  than  in  conceiving  it 
to  know,  or  remember,  or  forget,  any  thing  elfe. 

c<  Thirdly ,  Every  perfon  is  confcious  that  he  is  now 
the  fame  perfon  or  felf  he  was  as  far  back  as  his  re¬ 
membrance  reaches  :  lince  when  any  one  reflets  upon 
a  paft  a&ion  of  his  own,  he  is  juft  as  certain  of  the 
perfon  who  did  that  adlion,  namely  himfelf  (the  per¬ 
fon  who  now  reflects  upon  it),  as  he  is  certain  that  the 
adtion  was  at  all  done.  Nay,  very  often  a  perfon’s  af- 
furance  of  an  adlion  having  been  done,  of  which  he  is 
abfolutely  affured,  arifes  wholly  from  the  confcioufnefs 
that  he  himfelf  did  it :  and  this  he,  perfon,  or  felf, 
muft  either  be  a  fubftance  or  the  property  of  fome  fub¬ 
ftance.  If  he ,  if  perfon,  be  a  fubftance;  then  confci¬ 
oufnefs  that  he  is  the  fame  perfon,  is  confcioufnefs  that 
he  is  the  fame  fubftance.  If  the  perfon,  or  he,  be  the 
property  of  a  fubftance,  ftill  confcioufnefs  that  he  is 
the  fame  property  is  as  certain  a  proof  that  his  fub¬ 
ftance  remains  the  fame,  as  confcioufnefs  that  he  re¬ 
mains  the  fame  fubftance  would  be  ;  fince  the  fame 
property  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  fubftance  to 
another. 

“  But  though  we  are  thus  certain  that  we  are  the 
fame  agents,  living  being3,  or  fubftances,  now,  which 
we  were  as  far  back  as  our  remembrance  reaches  ;  yet 
it  is  afked,  Whether  we  may  not  poffibly  be  deceived 
in  it  ?  And  this  queftion  may  be  afked  at  the  end  of 
any  demonftration  whatever ;  becaufe  i.t  is  a  queftion 

con- 
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Of  Perfonal  concerning  the  truth  of  perception  by  memory  :  and 
Identity.  pe  who  can  doubt  whether  perception  by  memory  can 
*-  v - ;n  this  cafe  be  depended  upon,  may  doubt  alfo  whe¬ 

ther  perception  by  deduction  and  reafoning,  which  al¬ 
fo  include  memory,  or  indeed  whether  intuitive  per¬ 
ception  itfelf,  can  be  depended  upon.  Here  then  we 
cau  go  no  farther :  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
prove  the  truth  of  our  faculties,  which  can  no  other- 
wife  be  proved  than  by  the  ufe  or  means  of  thofe  fu- 
fpefted  faculties  themfelves.” 

Objections  This  reafoning,  which  we  behej^wdl  to  nmft  men 
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this  infallibly  true  ?  Afterwards  indeed,  by  taking  for 
granted  "the  truth  of  proportions,  for  which 'neither  ,  mmnj 
fenfe  iior  confcioufnefs  affords  the  fhadow  of  evidence; 
the  vulgar  now,  and  all  mankind  formerly,  reafoned 
themfelves  into  the  opinion,  that  the  earth  Hands  Hill, 
and  that  the  fun  moves  round  it.  In  vulgar  philo- 
fophy  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  in  the  univerfe 
there  is  not  a  relative  but  an  abfolute  upwards  and  an 
abfalute  downwards  ;  that  our  heads  are  abfolutely  up¬ 
ward,  and  our  feet  downward  ;  and  that  were  the  earth 
to  revolve  found  its  axis,  thefe  pofitions  would  be  re- 


Objedions  rrhis  reafonin|>  ^  CoopLTo^rs^  overturn  by  verfed,  that  our  heads  would  be  placed  beneath  our 
SSr  f=e.,  -1  .I?  -  ourfelves  would  M  from  the^carth 


toning 
*  Trails, 

&c. 
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daily  change  in  us  be  borne  down  by  our  natural  fenie 
of  things,  then  (fays  he)  does  our  natural  fenfe  ot 
things  politively  contradift  known  fad;  for  a  daily, 
a  momentaneous,  change  in  us,  i.  e.  in  our  bodies, 
does  adually  take  place.”  True,  a  daily  change  in 
our  bodies  does  take  place,  and  fo  hkewife  does  a 
daily  change  in  our  deaths ;  but  furely  no  man  was 
ever  led  by  his  natural  fenfe  of  things  to  fuppofe,  that 
his  limbs  or  external  organs  were  the  feats  of  fenfation 
and  will,  any  more  than  that  his  coat  or  his  (hoes  vyere 
any  real  parts  of  his  trunk  or  of  his  feet.  But  it  is 


into  empty  fpace.  Upon  thefe  falfe  hypothefes  the 
vulgar  reafon  corre&ly.  They  know  that  bodies  can¬ 
not  change  their  place  without  motion  ;  they  know 
that  in  the  time  of  their  remembrance  the  _  fun  and 
the  earth  have  been  perpetually  varying  their  places 
with  refpe£l  to  each  other;  they  know  that  they  them¬ 
felves  have  never  fallen,  nor  had  a  tendency  to^  fall, 
into  empty  fpace  ;  and  hence  they  infer  that  it  is  the 
fun  and  not  the  earth  that  moves (k).  But  will  any 
man  fay  that  the  abfurd  fuppofitions  from  which  this 
conclulion.  is  logically  deduced,  have  the  evidence  ei- 


r-pnl  of  his  trunk  or  01  nis  leet.  nui  it  is  WUUUUU)l  10  lu6lw"‘v  _  ; 

onfv  thltTvhich  thinks  and  wills  that  any  man  con-  ther  of  fenfation  or  of  confcioufnefs,  as  the  perma 
fider^  in  This  cafe,  as  himfelf  or  his  perfon  ;  and  if  nency  of  that  living  agent  which  each  man  calls  him 


our  natural  fenfe  of  things,  or  confcioufnefs,  tell  us, 
that  what  thinks  and  wills  has  continued  the  fame 
from  a  dillance  of  time  as  far  back  as  we  can  remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  certain,  that,  whether  it  be  material  or  imma¬ 
terial,  it  has  continued  from  that  period,  otherwife  we 
can  be  certain  of  nothing.  “  But  (fays  our  philofo- 
pher)  other  known  and  afeertained  fads  are  frequent¬ 
ly  borne  down  by  our  natural  fenfe  of  things  :  for  how 
many  thoufand  years  before  the  days  of  Copernicus  was 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  entirely  borne 
down  by  our  natural  fenfe  of  things,  which  made  us 
give  full  credit  to  the  motion  of  the  fun  round  the 
earth.?  Do  not  the  generality  of  mankind  believe,  up¬ 
on  the  evidence  of  their  natural  fenfe  of  tilings,  that 
every  part  of  their  body  remains  exa&ly  the  fame  to- 
day  as  it  was  yellerday  ?” 

Ai.fwered.  To  the  former  of  thefe  queftions  we  anfwer  poll- 
lively,  that  before  the  days  of  Copernicus  the  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  fun  was  not  borne  down  by  our 
natural  fenfe  of  things,  but  by  ill-founded  hypothefes 


felf  lias  ?  . 

To  our  author’s  fecond  queftion  we  likewife  reply 
with  confidence,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  do 
not  believe,  upon  their  natural  fenfe  of  things,  that 
every  part  of  their  body  remains  exa&ly  the  fame 
to-day  as  it  was  yefterday.  It  would  be  firange  in¬ 
deed  if  they  did,  after  having  repeatedly  experienced 
the  wafie  of  increafed  perforation  or  fweating  ;  after 
having  witnefled  men  emaciated  by  ficknefs,  and  again 
refiored  to  plumpnefs  in  health;  and  after  having 
perhaps  loH  whole  limbs,  which  certainly  their  natural 
fenfe  of  things  teaches  them  to  confider  as  parts  of 
their  body.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  are  as  fenfible  of  changes  having  taken  place  in 
their  bodies  as  he  who  has  attended  ever  fo  clofely  to 
phyfiological  inquiries,  though  not  one  of  them  has 
the  leafi  imagination  of  a  change  having  taken  Place 
in  the  living  agent  which  each  man  calls  himfelf. 

Bifhop  Butler  obferves,  that  if  the  living  agent  be 
perpetually  changing,  it  is  a  fallacy  upon  ourfelves  to 


natural  fenfe  ol  things,  but  by  Ul-tounaea  nypomeics  pkipctua^  .V  '  f.  , 

and  inconel nfive  readings.  By  the  natural  fenfe  of  charge  our  prefent  felves  .wnh  any  thing  we  did,  to 
ana  u  t>  j  _ ,  ....  •  :^0n-i*r,P  onr  nrpfi  nt  felves  mtereHcd  in  anv  thing- which 


things,  nothing  can  be  meant,  in  this  place,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  confcioufnefs  or  of  external  fenfation;  but 
the  aBual  motion  either  of  the  fun  or  of  the  earth  is  not 
perceived  either  by  confcioufnefs  or  by  fenfation.  Of 
'confcioufnefs  nothing  is  the  objeft  but  the  internal 
energies  and  feelings  of  our  own  minds ;  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  motion  of  the  fun  or  of  the  earth,  nothing 
fs  perceived  by  the  fenfe  of  fight  but  that,  after  con- 
fiderable  intervals  of  time,  thefe  two  great  bodies  have 
repeatedly  changed  their  places  in  the  heavens  with  re- 
fpeft  to  each  other.  This  is  all  that  on  this  fubjeft 
our  natural  fenfe  of  things  leads  us  to  believe,  wnd  is  not 
Von.  XL  Part  II. 


imagine  our  prefent  felves  interefied  in  any  thing  which 
befel  us  yefierday,  or  that  our  prefent  felf  will  be  in- 
terefied  in  what  will  befal  us  to-morrow.  To  this  ju¬ 
dicious  obfervation  our  daring  philofopher  replies, 
“  that  as  the  man  of  to-morrow,  though  not  in  all 
points  the  fame  with,  yet  depends  for  his  exifience  up¬ 
on,  the  man  of  to-day,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  care 
about  him  ”  Could  he  have  faid,  that  as  the  man  of 
to-day  depends  for  his  exifience  on  the  man  of  to¬ 
morrow,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  for  the  prefent  man 
to  care  about  the  future  man  ;  or  that  as  the  man  of 
to-morrow  depends  for  his  exifience  on  the  man  of  to- 
4  E  dayV 


(k)  This  inference  too  has  been  fo  often  drawn,  that  it  comes  in  time  to  coalefce  in  the  mind  with  the 
fenfatlons,  from  which  the  motion  either  of  the  fun  or  of  the  earth  ,s  deduced  with  infallible  certainty 
and  hence  it  is  confidered  as  part  of  that  tnuth  which  fenfation  immediately  difeovers.  See  our  Chapter 
oj  Association* 


°i<w[rMa7’  tW  :sto  tla7  Sufficient  reafon  for  the  future  man 
to  care  about  the  prefent  man  ;  we  fhould  in  either  cafe, 
if  the  anachronifm  had  been  kept  out  of  fight,  have 
feen  the  force  of  his  argument.  Every  man  has  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  to  care  about  the  ox  upon  which  he  is  to 
be  fed  ;  but  we  cannot  fo  clearly  perceive  what  reafon 
the  ox  has  to  care  about  the  man. 

Not  frtisfied,  it  would  feem,  with  this  reply,  our 
author  proceeds  to  affirm,  “  that  the  man  of  to-mor¬ 
row,  poffeffing  a  reminifcence  of  the  a&ions  of  the  man 
of  to-day,  and  knowing  that  thefe  a&ions  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  both  by  himfelf  and  others  (which  is 
certainly  knowing  that  both  himfelf  and  others  are 
moft  iniquitous  wretches),  they  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  man  of  to-day,  who  looks  forward  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  man  of  to-morrow  i,  e.  the  rtmi- 
mfcence.and  knowledge  of  a  future  man  conftitute  all 
the  relation  that  ^ubfifts  between  a  prefent  man  and  his 
adions  ;  a  difeovery  worthy  of  an  original  genius. 
But  as  on  the  fubject  of  perfonal  identity  we  pretend 
to  no  originality,  we  fhall  leave  this  proportion  to  the 
meditation  of  our  readers,  and  take  the  liberty  to  afk 
our  author  a  q  lie  ft  ion  or  two  refpedling  this  fame  rc- 
mimfcence,  which  lie  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  for  a  property. 

He  defines  identity,  “  the  continued  exiftence  of 
any  being  unaltered  in  fubflance  or  in  properties;’7 
and  he  repeatedly  acknowledges  that  no  identical  qua¬ 
lity  or  property  can  be  transferred  from  one  fubjedt  to 
another.  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  a  man  has  a  remi¬ 
nifcence  of  an  individual  a&ion  performed  a  month  a- 
g °,  and  that  this  reminifcence  is  accompanied  with  a 
confcioufnefs  that  the  adion  was  performed  by  him- 
felf.  This  fuppofition,  whether  true  or  falfe,  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  ;  for  it  implies  nothing  more  than  what 
every  mail  firmly  believes  of  himfelf  in  every  ad  of  re- 
.membrance.  Let  us  again  fuppofe,  that,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  man  known  by  the 
fame  name  has  a  reminifcence  of  the  fame  adion,  with 
a  confcioufnefs  that  he  himfelf  performed  it.  Is  this 
reminifcence  the  fame  with  the  former?  or  is  it  a  dif¬ 
ferent  reminifcence  ?  If  it  be  the  fame,  either  the  per¬ 
son  remembering  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
is  the  fame  with  him  who  remembered  at  the  diftance 
of  a  month,  or  there  is  ail  identical  qualitv  transferred 
from  one  fubftance  to  another,  which  is  admitted  to 
be  impoffible.  If  reminifcence  be  itfelf  a  real  and  im¬ 
mediate  quality  of  any  fubftance,  and  not  the  mere 
energy  of  a  power,  and  if  the  one  reminifcence  be 
different  from  the  other,  the  fubjeds  in  which  thefe 
two  different  qualities  inhere  muff  likewife  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  Yet  the  man  who  has  the  reminifcence  at 
the  diftance  of  a  month,  has  the  evidence  of  confciouf¬ 
nefs  that  the  adion  was  performed  by  him  ;  and  the 
■  man  who  has  the  reminifcence  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
or  twenty  years,  has  likewife  the  evidence  of  confci¬ 
oufnefs  that  the  fame  adion  was  performed  by  him 
and  not  by  another.  By  the  confeffion  of  Hume  and 
of  all  philo fophers,  confcioufnefs  never  deceives  ;  but 
here  is  the  evidence  of  one  confcioufnefs  in  dired  op- 
pofition  to.  another ;  and  therefore,  as  two‘co.ntradic- 
tory  proportions  cannot  both  be  true,  either  the  one 
reminifcence  is  the  fame  with  the  other,  or  reminifcence 
is  no  real  quality.  That  one  ad  of  reminifcence  fhould 
be  numerically  the  fame  with  another,  which  followed 
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it  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  years,  Is  plainly  Iinpoffible ;  Of  Pe  fonaj 
whence  it  fhould  feem,  that  reminifcence  itfelf  is  no  Identity, 
real  and  immediate  quality  of  any  fubftance.  But  if  — ^ 
this  be  fo,  what  is  reminifcence?  We  anfvver,  it  is 
plainly  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  energy  of  a  power, 
which  though  dormant  between  its  energies,  remains 
unchanged  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  which  be¬ 
ing  itfelf  the  real  and  immediate  quality  of  a  fubjed, 
that  fubjed  muft  likewife  remain  unchanged.  That 
powers  may  remain  dormant,  and  yet  unchanged, 
every  man  muft  be  convinced  ;  who  having  ftruek  any 
thing  with  his  hand,  knows  that  he  has  power  to  re- 
peat  the  ftroke,  and  yet  does  not  aftually  repeat  it. 

Two  blows  with  the  hand  immediately  following  each 
other  are  numerically  different,  fo  that  the  one  can. 
not  with  truth  be  faid  to  be  the  other;  but  we  have 
the  evidence  of  external  fenfe,  that  they  are  both  ftruek 
by  the  fame  member.  In  like  manner,  two  energies  of 
reminifcence  diredfed  to  the  fame  objea,  and  fucceed. 
ing  each  other  at  any  interval  of  time,  cannot  poffibly 
be  one  and  the  fame  energy ;  but  as  the  latter  ener, 
gy  may  include  in  it  the  former  as  well  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  remembered  by  both,  we  have  the  evidence  of  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  that  both  are  energies  of  the  fame  power; 
and  we  have  feen,  that  to  fuppofe  them  any  thing  elfe, 
may  be  demonftrated  to  involve  the  grofTeft  abfmdities 
and  contradictions. 

Mr  Cooper  has  other  arguments  to  obviate  the 
force  of  Bifhop  Butler’s  demonftration  of  perfonal 
identity;  fuch  as,  that  a  “  high  degree  of Jimtiarity 
between  the  two  fucceeding  men  is  fufficient  to  make 
the  one  care  about  the  other and,  that  «  a  good 
man,  knowing  that  a  future  being  will  be  punifhed  or 
rewarded  as  the  adions  of  the  prefent  man  deferve, 
will  have  a  fufficient  motive  to  do  right  and  to  ah- 
ftain  from  wrong.’7  But  if  there  be  any  one  of  our 
readers  who  can  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  by  fuch- 
affertions  as  thefe,  that  the  living  agent  which  he  calls 
himfelf  is  perpetually  changing,  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  fuch  change  is  confiftent  with  the  expedation  of 
future  rewards  and  punifhments,  he  would  not  be  re¬ 
claimed  from  his  error  by  any  reafoniug  of  ours.  We 
fhall  therefore  truft  fuch  trifling  with  every  man’s, 
judgment,  and  proceed  to  examine  our  author’s  de- 
77io nj} ration,  that  perfonal  identity  has  no  exiftence. 

But  here  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpofe  to  accompany 
him  through  his  long  chemical  ramble,  or  to  contro¬ 
vert  his  arguments  for  the  non-identity  of  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies.  The  only  thing  to  which,  after 
Bifhop^  Butler,  we  have  aferibed  identity,  is  that 
which  in  man  is  fentient  and  confcious  ;  and  the  non¬ 
identity  of  this  thing,  whatever  it  be,  Mr  Cooper  un¬ 
dertakes  to  demonlirate  from  the  known  properties 
of  fenfations  and  ideas. 

#  This  demonftration  fets  out  with  a  very  ominous  A  pretend* 
circumftance.  The  author,  after  conduding  impref- ec*  demon- 
fions  ab  extra ,  from  the  extremities  of  the  perves  to  ftrauonthat 
the  brain,  affirms,  that  fenfations  and  ideas  are  nothing  ^entity  is*" 
but  “motions  in  the  brain  perceived;’’  /.  e.  when ioipofljblc 
a  man  thinks  he  is  looking  at  a  mountain,  not  only 
at  reft,  but  to  appearance  immoveable,  he  is  grofsly 
deceived  ;  for  he  perceives  nothing  all  th^  while  but 
jnotion  in  bis  brain  l  Were  not  the  defire  of  advancing 
novelties  and  paradoxes  invincible  in  fome  minds,  we 
fhould  be  aftaniffied  at  finding  fuch  an  affertion  as 

this 
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of  Perfcmal  this  fall  from  the  pen  of  any  man  who.  had  paid  the 
Identity,  flighted;  attention  to  the  different  energies  of  his  own 
L— -v— '  {ntelle6l.  Motions  in  the  brain,  a?  we  have  repeatedly 
obferved,  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  our  fenfations  ; 
but  is  it  conceivable,  is  it  poffible,  that  any  thing 
fhould  be  the  caufe  of  itfelf  l  The  motion  of  a  fword 
through  the  heart  of  a  man,  is  the  immediate  caule 
of  that  man’s  death  ;  but  is  the  fword  or  its  motion 
death  itfeff,  or  can  they  be  conceived  as  being  the  fen¬ 
fations  of  the  man  in  the  agonies  of  dying?  But  fenfa¬ 
tions  and  ideas,  whatever  they  be,  exiff  in  fucceffion; 
and  therefore,  argues  our  demonftrator,  no  two  fen¬ 
fations  or  ideas  can  be  one  and  the  fame  fenfation  or 
idea.  The  conclufion  is  logically  inferred  5  but  what 
purpofe  can  it  pofiibly  ferve  ?  What  purpofe,  why  it 
feems  “  fenfations  and  ideas  are  the  only  exigences 
*wbofe  exijience  we  certainly  know  (a  charming  phrafe, 
the  exijience  of  e xi/lences,  and  as  original  as  the.  theory 
in  which  it  makes  its  appearance)  ;  and,  therefore, 
from  the  nature  of  fenfations  and  ideas,  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  permanent  identity.”  .  Indeed ! 
what  then,  we  may  be  permitted  to  alk,  is  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  word  we  in  this  fentence  ?  Does  it  denote 
a  feries  of  fenfations  and  ideas,  and  does  each  fenfa¬ 
tion  and  each  idea  certainly  know  not  only  itfelf,  but 
all  its  anceftors  and  all  its  defeendants  ?  Unlefs  this 
be  admitted,  we  are  afraid  that  fome  other  exiftencc 
befides  fenfations  and  ideas  muff  be  allowed  to  be  cer¬ 
tainly  known,  and  even  to  have  fomething  of  a  per¬ 
manent  identity.  Nay,  we  think  it  has  been  already 
demonilrated  (fee  chap,  of  Time),  that  were  there 
not  fomething  permanent,  there  could  be  no  time,  and 
of  courfe  no  notion  of  a  firff  andlaft,  or  indeed  of  fuc* 
cefiion,  whether  of  fenfations  or  ideas.  And  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  have  fuch  a  notion,  which  the  author  here 
takes  for  granted,  and  upon  which  indeed  his  demon- 
ftration  refts,  it  follows  undeniably  that  there  is 
fomething  permanent,  and  that  we  know  there  is 
fomething  permanent,  which  obferves  the  fucceffion  of 
fenfations  and  ideas. 

All  this,  indeed,  Mr  Cooper  in  effed  grants ;  for 
he  is  not  much  ftartled  at  the  appearance  of  contra- 
didions  in  his  theory.  “  I  find  (fays  he),  by  perpe¬ 
tually  repeated  impreftions  which  I  perceive,  that  my 
hands,  body,  limbs,  &c.  are  connected,  are  parts  of  one 
whole.  I  find,  by  perpetually  repeated  perceptions 
alfo,  that  the  fenfations  excited  by  them  are  con- 
ftantly  fimilar,  and  conffantly  different  from  the  fen¬ 
fations  excited  by  others.”  He  has  then  repeated 
perceptions  :  but  how  can  this  be  poffible,  if  he  be  not 
different  from  the  perceptions,  and  if  he  do  not  re- 
main  unchanged  while  the  perceptions  fucceed  each 
other  at  greater  or  lefs  intervals  of  time  ?  A  ilriking 
objed  paffing  with  rapidity  before  the  eyes  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  placed  befide  each  other  in  a  line  of 
battle,  would  undoubtedly  excite  a  fucceffion  of  fen¬ 
fations;  but  furely  that  fucceffion  would  not  take 
place  in  the  mind  of  any  individual  in  the  line,  nor 
could  any  Jingle  man  in  this  cafe  fay  with  truth  that 
lie  had  repeated  perceptions  of  the  objed.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  were  that  which  is  fentient  perpetually  changing, 
no  man  could  pofiibly  fay  or  fuppole  that  he  had  re¬ 
peated  perceptions  of  any  thing  ;  for  upon  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  man  of  to ‘day  would  have  no  more 
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connedion  with  the 
day,  or  twenty  years  ago,  than  the 
line  bad  with  the  firff.  #  . 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
Biihop  Butler’s  demonftration  of  perfonal  identity 
remains  unffiaken  by  the  batteries  of  Mr  Cooper.— 

It  refts,  indeed,  upon  the  folid  bafis  of  confcioufncfs 
and  memory  ;  and  if  implicit  credit  be  not  given  to 
the  evidence  of  tliefe  faculties,  we  cannot  proceed  a 
{ingle  ftep  in  any  inquiry  whatever,  nor  be  certain 
of  the  truth  even  of  a  mathematical  demonftration.  261 

But  as  we  have  ourfelves  fuppofed,  that  to  fen  fa-  A  difficulty 
tion,  reminifcence,  and  every  adual  energy  of  the  mindrc*nove 
of  man,  the  inftrumentality  of  fome  material  fyflem  is 
neceffary,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  incumbent  on  us 
to  fhow  how  the  perpetual  flux  of  the  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  which  compofe  the  brain,  as  well  as  all.  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  can  confift  with  the  identity  of 
the  perfon  who  perceives,  remembers,  and  is  coufci- 
ous.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  our  hypothefis,  ancient 
and  plaufible  as  it  is,  mult  be  given  up  ;  for  of  perfo¬ 
nal  identity  it  is  impoffible  to  doubt.  In  this  cafe, 
however,  we  perceive  no  difficulty  ;  for  if  there  be 
united  to  the  brain  an  immaterial  being,  which  is  the 
fubjed  of  fenfation,  confcioufnefs,  and  will,  &c.  it  is 
obvious,  that  all  the  intellectual  powers  which  properly 
conftitute  the  perfon,  mult  be  inherent  in  that  being. 

The  material  fyftem,  therefore,  can  be  neceffary  only 
as  an  inilrument  to  excite  the  energies  of  thofe  pow¬ 
ers  ;  and  fmee  the  powers  themfelves  remain  un¬ 
changed,  why  fhould  we  fuppofe  that  their  energies 
may  not  be  continually  exerted  by  fucceffive  inftru- 
ments  of  the  fame  kind,  as  well  as  by  one  permanent 
inftrument  ?  The  powers  of  perception  and  volition 
are  not,  in  the  material  fyftem,  any  more  than  the  fen¬ 
fation  of  feeing  is  in  the  rays  of  light,  or  the  energy 
of  the  blackfmith  in  the  hammer  with  which  he  beats 
the  anvil.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  man  to  keep  his  eye  fof 
an  hour  fteadily  fixed  upon  one  objed.  It  will  not 
furely  be  denied,  that  if  this  could  be  done,  he  would 
have  one  uninterrupted  and  unvaried  perception  of  aft 
horn’s  duration,  as  meafured  by  the  clock.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  that  the  rays  of  light  which  alone  could  oc- 
calion  that  perception  would  be  perpetually  changing. 

In  like  manner,  a  blackfmith,  whilft  he  continues  to 
beat  his  anvil,  continues  to  exert  the  fame  power 
whether  he  ufes  one  hammer  all  the  time,  or  a  diffe¬ 
rent  hammer  at  each  ftroke.  The  reafon  is  obvious; 
the  eye,  with  all  its  connedions  of  brain  and  mind 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  perfon  of  the  fmith  in  the 
other,  remain  unchanged ;  and  in  them  alone  refidc 
the  faculty  of  fenfation  and  the  power  of  beating, 
though  neither  the  faculty  nor  the  power  can  be  ex¬ 
erted  without  material  inftruments.  But  were  it  pof¬ 
fible  that  millions  of  men  could  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  take  their  turns  in  rotation  with  each  new  ray 
of  light,  it  is  -  felf-evident,  that  in  this  cafe,  there 
would  be  nothing  permanent  in  fenfation  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  there  could  not  be  one  uninterrupted  and  unva¬ 
ried  perception,  but  millions  of  perceptions,  during 
the  hour,  totally  diftind  from  and  unconneded  with 
each  other.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  man  to  fix  his  eye 
upon  an  objed  for  the  fpace  of  a  minute,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  a  day  or  a  month  to  fix  it  upon  the  fame 
4  E  2  object 
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mmal/tyof0^6^  3  feCOnd  l\me‘  He  would  not  indeed,  in  this 

the  Soul.  ca^e>  have  one  uninterrupted  and  unvaried  perception, 
hut  he  would  be  eowfcious  of  the  energy  of  the  very 
fame  faculty  the  fecond  time  as  at  the  iirft.  Where¬ 
as,  were  one  man  to  view  an  obje6fc  to-day,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  view  the  fame  objedt  to-morrow,  it  is  obvious, 
that  he  who  fhould  be  la  it  in  the  fucceflion  could 
know  nothing  of  the  energy  of  that  faculty  by  which 
the  objedl  was  perceived  the  firft  day,  becaufe  there 
would  be  nothing  common  to  the  two  perceptions. 

Thus  then  wc  fee,  that  perfonal  identity  may  with 
truth  be  predicated  of  a  compound  being,  though  the 
material  part  be  in  a  perpetual  flux,  provided  the  im¬ 
material  part  remain  unchanged  ;  and  that  of  fuch  a 
being  only  is  a  refurre&ion  from  the  dead  poflible. — 
For  iince  the  motions  of  the  brain  do  nothing  more 
than  excite  to  energy  the  permanent  powers  of  the 
mind,  it  is  of  no  fort  of  confequence  to  that  energy, 
whether  theie  motions  be  continued  by  the  fame  nu¬ 
merical  atoms,  or  by  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  atoms 
arranged  and  combined  in  the  very  fame  manner. 
We  /hall,  therefore,  be  the  fame  perfons  at  the  refur- 
re&ion  as  at  prefent.  whether  the  mind  be  united  to 
a  particular  fyftem  compofed  of  any  of  the*  number- 
lels  atoms  which  have  in  fucceflion  made  parts  of  our 
prefent  bodies,  or  to  a  fyftem  compofed  of  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  atoms,  provided  that  new  fyftem  be  organifed 
in  exadlly  the  fame  manner  with  the  brain  or  material 
vehicle,  which  is  at  prefent  the  immediate  inftrument 
of  perception.  This  (we  fay)  is  felf-evident  ;  but 
were  the  immaterial  part  to  change  with  the  changing 
body,  a  refurre&ion  of  the  fame  perfons  would  be 
plainly  impofiible. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul. 

ibi 

The  im-  Wherever  men  have  been  in  any  degree  civilized, 
ra£><>  in  fome  nations  where  they  have  been  in  the  moil 
general  be-  favage  ftate,  it  has  been  the  general  perfuafion,  that 
lief  in  all  the  mind  or  foul  fubflfts  after  the  diflolution  of  the 
nation?.  body.  The  origin  of  this  perfuafton,  about  which 
difputes  have  been  raifed,  no  Chriftian  helitates  to 
attribute  to  revelation.  The  Egyptians,  from  whom 
the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  theological  and  phi- 
lofophical  principles,  appear  to  have  taught  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  not  as  a  truth  difeovered  by  the 
exertions  of  human  reafon,  but  as  a  dogma  derived 
to  them  from  the  earlieft  ages  by  tradition.  This 
indeed  may  be  confidently  inferred  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduft  of  their  firft  Greek  difciples.  Thofe 
early  wife  men  who  fetched  their  philofophy  imme¬ 
diately  from  Egypt,  brought  it  home  as  they  found 
it,  in  detached  and  independent  placits.  Afterwards, 
when  fchools  were  formed,  and  when  man  began  to 
philofophife  by  hypothefis  and  fyftem,  it  was  eagerly 
inquired  upon  what  foundation  in  nature  the  belief  of 
the  foul’s  immortality  could  reft ;  and  this  inquiry 
gave  rife  to  the  various  difquifitions  concerning  the 
fubfance  of  the  foul,  which  have  continued  to  exer- 
cife  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  to  the  prefent  day. 
It  was  clearly  perceived,  that  if  confcioufnefs,  thought, 
and  volition,  be  the  refult  of  any  particular  modifica¬ 
tion  of  matter  and  motion,  the  living  and  thinking 
agent  mult  perifh  with  the  diflolution  of  the  fyftem  $ 
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and  it  was  no  lefs  evident,  that  if  the  being  which  Of  the  Im- 
perceives,  thinks,  and  wills,  be  not  material,  the  mind  n™Itaihy<>f 
of  man  may  fubfift  after  the  refolution  of  the  body  he  St>u*'  , 
into  its  component  particles.  The  difeovery  of  the 
immateriality  of  the  mind  was  therefore  one  fep  to¬ 
wards  the  proof  of  its  immortality  ;  and  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  many  philofophers,  whofe  hopes  ought  to  reft 
on  a  furer  balls,  it  was  alone  a  complete  proof.  — 

“  They  who  hold  fenfitive  perception  in  brutes  (fays 
a  pious  writer  f)  to  be  an  argument  for  the  immateri-  f  Seethe 
ality  of  their  fouls,  find  themfelves  under  the  necef-  Procedure , 
fity  of  allowing  thofe  fouls  to  be  immortal/’  Extent,  and 

The  philofophers  of  ancient  Greeee,  however,  felt  \jndllfiandl 
not  themfelves  under  any  fuch  necefilty.  Whacever  ing. 
were  their  opinions  refpedting  the  fouls  of  brutes,,  263, 
they  clearly  perceived  that  nothing  which  had  a  be-jT^P.^1^ 
ginning  of  exiftence  could  be  naturally  immortal,  whe-  ancient  ° 
ther  its  fubitance  were  material  or  immaterial. —  Greece  be- 


“  There  never  was  any  of  the  ancients  before  Chri-  beved  like- 
ftianity  (fays  the  accurate  Cud  worth  J,  that  held  the 
foul’s  future  permanency  after  death,  who  did  not  like-  tnctT' 
wife  aflert  its  pre-exiftence  ;  they  clearly  perceiving, 
that  if  it  were  once  granted  that  the  foul  was  gene¬ 
rated,  it  could  never  be  proved  but  that  it  might  be 
alfo  corrupted.  And,  therefore,  the  aflertors  of  the 
foul’s  immortality  commonly  began  here,  firft  to  prove 
its  pre-exiftence,  proceeding  thence  to  eftablifh  its  per¬ 
manency  after  death.  This  is  the  method  of  proof 
ufed  in  Plato  :  Hv  tfov  Yi/jcav  n  npiv  tv  to>  t«  uvBpa- 
nvo  eiia  ysvsiQoct,  cJtr'e  x.<zi  tocvIyi  ocBccvoclov  t t  eoiv.sv  »  £<vcu. 

Our  foul  was  fomewhere  before  it  came  to  exifl  in  this  hu¬ 
man  form ,  and  thence  it  appears  to  be  immortal ,  and  as  fuch 
will  fubfift  after  death” 

To  give  this  argument  for  immortality  any  ftrength,  Andabf®* 
it  mnft  be  taken  for  granted,  not  only  that  the  foul  lute  eter- 
exifted  in  a  prior  ftate,  but  that  it  exifted  from  allmtI* 
eternity  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  it  had  a  beginning 
in  any  ftate,  it  may  have  an  end  either  in  that  ftate 
or  in  another.  Accordingly,  Plato  aflerts  in  plain 
terms  its  eternity  and  felf-exiftence,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Cicero,  he  infers  from  its  being  the  principle  of 
motion  in  man.  “  Quin  etiam  casteris,  quae  moventur, 
hie  fons,  hoc  principium  eft  movendi.  Principii  autem 
nulla  ef  origo.  Nam  ex  principio  oriuntur  omnia  :  ipfum 
autem  nulla  ex  re  alia  nafei  poteft  :  nec  enim  eifet  id 
principium,  quod  gigneretur  aliunde  This,  it  §  Tt/Jo/?. 

mull  be  acknowledged,  is  very  contemptible  reafon-  lib.  i.cap.23 
ing ;  but  the  opinion  whieh  it  was  intended  to  prove 
was  held  by  all  the  philofophers.  They  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  maintaining  the  fubfance  of  the  foul,  though 
not  its  perjonality ,  to  be  eternal  a  parte  ante  as  well  as 
ad  partem  pof  ;  and  Cicero,  where  he  tells  us  that  this 
opinion  pafled  from  Pherecydes ,  Syrus>  to  Pythago¬ 
ras,  and  from  Pythagoras  to  Plato ,  exprefles  their 
notion  of  the  foul’s  duration  by  the  word  fempiter • 
nus  *,  which,  in  its  original  and  proper  fenfe,  is  ap-*  Tufcuh 
plicable  only  to  that  which  has  neither  beginning!^  u 
nor  end. 

Indeed  none  of  the  philofophers  of  ancient  Greece 
appear  to  have  believed  a  creation  (fee  Creation)  pof- 
fible  :  for  it  was  a  maxim  universally  received  among 
them,  De  nihilo  nihil ft ,  in  nihilum  nil  pojfe  reverti  ;  that 
nothing  can  come  from  nonentity ,  or  go  to  nonentity .  This 
maxim,  as  held  by  the  theiftical  philofophers,  the 
learned  Cudworth  labours  to  interpret  in  a  fenfe  agree- 


the  Soul. 


Partin.  M  E  T  A  P 

Of  the  im  able  to  our  notions  of  the  orgin  of  the  world  j  but  the 
tiKvtaUtyi'f  qUOtations  urged  by  himfelf  mult  convince  every  com- 
’  "  ‘  petent  reader  that  ou  this  occalion  he  labours  in  vain. 

'  For  inftance,  when  Ariltotle  writes  of  Parmenides 

and  Meliffus,  that  ^  *»''?***' 

tco.  o >U»,  they  fay  that  no  real  entity  is  either  made  or  de¬ 
ft  roved ;  what  can  be  his  meaning,  but  that  thofe 
philofophers  taught  that  nothing  could  be  either  cre¬ 
ated  or  annihilated  ?  He  teftiftes.the  fame  thing  of 
Xenophanes  and  Xeno,  when  he  fays  that  it  was  a  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  their  philofophy— 

■yntr&xi  /xvl,<  in  nvStvos — that  it  is  impoflble  that  any  thing 
fhculd  be  made  out  of  nothing.  And  of  Empedocles,  when 

he  relates  t«o?«  ***'■»»(  «  Ti  mU  ^ 

tn  yiwr'm  n  rt  ov  t&NLvrSui  tmto.-et  r.xi  app«^v — : That 

he  acknowledges  the  -aery  fame  thing  with  other  philofophers, 
viz.  that  it  isimpojible  that  any  thing Jhould be  made  out  oj 
nothing ,  or  perifh  into  nothing.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  mul¬ 
tiply  quotations  refpeaing  the  opinions  of  tingle  phi¬ 
lofophers.  Of  all  the  phyliologers  before  himfelf  and 
Plato,  Ariltotle  fays,  without  exception,  «p< 
Suoympo, owr.  r»f  *tfi  foerux,  !1>  «  yiy»t*i*»  o'.  °*1*» 

I  Pfcyfic,  yiyv«rSut  uS'wct'lov  I — ’That  they  agree  in  this  opinion  ,  that  it  is 
!ib«i  cap.  $•  impoflble  that  any  thing  Jhould  he  made  out  of  nothing  ; 

and  he  calls  this  the  common  principle  of  naturalifts  ; 
plainly  intimating,  that  they  confidered  it  as  the 
greateft  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  that  any  real  entity  in 
nature  could  either  be  brought  from  nothing  or  redu¬ 
ced  to  nothing. 

The  author  of  the  Intellectual  Syftem,  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  hide  the  impiety  of  this  principle,  endea¬ 
vours  to  perfuade  his  readers,  that  it  was  urged  only 
againfl  the  hypothecs  of  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies 
confidered  as  real  entities,  diflind  from  matter.  But 
how  it  could  be  fuppofed  to  militate  againft.that  par¬ 
ticular  opinion,  and  not  again  ft  the  pofiibility  of  all 
creation,  is  to  us  perfe&ly  inconceivable.  The  father 
of  the  fchool  which  analyfed  body  into  matter  and 
form,  together  with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  taught  the  eternity  of  both  thefe  principles .  l  } ; 
and  therefore  maintained,  as  ltrenuoufly  as  any  atomift, 
the  univerfal  maxim,  De  tiihilo  nihil  Jit.  Even  Plato 
himfelf,  whofe  do&rine  of.  ideas  is  fuppofed  to  wear  a 
more  favourable  afped  than  Ariftotle’s  forms  to  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  taught  the  eternity  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  whether  as  a  felf-exifting  fubftance,  or  only 
as  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  is  a  queftion  which 
has  been  difputed.  That  he  admitted  no  proper 
creation,  may  be  confidently  inferred  from  Plutarch  ; 
who  writing  upon  the  generation  of  animals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  do&rine  laid  down  in  the  Timxus,  has  the 
following  paffage  :  b«*7«v  o«v,  nx*7«M  tc^o^ovs  rov  ^ 


H  Y  S  I  C  S. 

y.yowm  Myu,  morul'^of 

ywU*  oft  ot  i.  -Of  rwv  »  w  r»!V  Si  OT>lANrv«<T 

L  ov  yvoitirrv  vV.x.«/Aim  ct«  ra  t»uvovPy«  ue  ^ictiv  the  bouL  _  ^ 

rcc^tv  «u7x>t,  xcu  ,r Po;  tfyfMiorn .  »v  Trocpxo XW 

£x  row  fin  ovlo?  £  yams,  cO,\’  e*  rov  x«x»f,  f*nS 

&s  0MMe  x«<  i>7iov,  xc?  t  avtpmlot  +.  It  ts  therefore  better  for  +  Pint.  Op., 
us  to  follow  Plato ,  and  to, fay  and, ftng  that  the world ™asf°™^ 
made  by  God.  For  as  the  world  is  the  bejl  of  all  works ,  jo 
is  God  the  bejl  of  all caufes  Neverthelefs ,  the  substance 

or  matter  out  of  whleh  the  wor  d  was  made,  was  not 
Itfelf  made,  but  was  always  ready  at  hand,and  JubjtCl  to 
the  artificer ,  to  be  ordered  and  dlfpofed  by  him.  lor  the 
making  of  the  world  was  not  the  production  of  it  out  of  no¬ 
thing,  but  out  of  an  antecedent  bad  and  diforderlyjlate,  tike 
the  making  of  a  houfs,  garment ,  orjlatue. 

If,  then,  this  be  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the :  tene¬ 
ments  of  Plato,  and  furely  the  author  underftood  thole - 
fentiments  better  than  the  moft  accomplifhed  modern 
fcholar  can  pretend  to  do,  nothing  is  more  evident, 
than  that  the  founder  of  the  academy  admitted  of  no 
proper  creation,  but  only  taught  that  the  matter 
which  had  exifted  from  eternity  in  a  chaotic  itate,  was 
in  time  reduced  to  order  by  the  Dcmiurgus ,  or  fupreme 
Being.  And  if  fuch  were  the  fentiments  of  the  divine 
Plato,  we  cannot  hefitate  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
excellent  Moiheim,  which  the  reader  will  probably  be 
pleafed  to  have  in  his  own  words.  a  Si  a  Judaeis  dil- 
cedas,  nefcio  an  ullus  antiquorum  philofophorum  mun* 
dum  negaverit  seternum  effe  Omnes  mihi  sternum 
profefli  videntur  effe  mundum  :  hoc  uno  vero  disjun* 
guntur,  quod  nonmilli,  ut  Arif  aides ,  formam  et  mate - 
rlam  limul  hujus  orbis,  alii  vero,  quorum  princeps  fa* 
cile  Plato,  materiam  tan  turn  aternam,  formam  -vero,  a- 
Deo  comparatam,  dixeruntf.,,  .  f  fofet 

Now  it  is  a  fad  fo  generally  known,  as  not  to  ftand  ' * 

in  need  of  being  proved  by  quotations,  that  there  was-“ 
not  among  them  a  fingle  man  who  eelieved  in  the 
exiftence  of  mind  as  a  being  more  excellent  than  mat¬ 
ter,  and  eflentially  different  from  it,  who  did  not  hold 
the  fuperior  of  at  leail  equal  antiquity  with  the  infe¬ 
rior  fubftance.  So  true  is  this,  that  Synefms,  though 
a  Chriftian,  yet  having  been  ^educated  in  one  of  t;.:j 
fchools  of  philofophy,  could  not  by  the  hopes  o.  a 
bifhopric  be  induced  to  diffemble  this  fentiment . 

Xti  r*,v  ylv^rv  oj*  a^tjerv  not  or^a'oz  vstpoytv*  v^/xr^iv  Epij  +  ,•> 

I  Jhall  never  be  perfuade  d  to  think  my  foul  younger  toan  my 
body .  This  man  probably  believed  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  feriptures,  that  the  matter  of  the  viiiole 
world  was  created  in  time  ;  but  he  certainly  held  with, 
his  philofophic  mailers,  that  his  own  foul  was  as  old 
as  any  atom  of  it,  and  that  it  had  coniequently 
exifted  in  a  prior  ftate  before  it  animated  his  prefent 

body-  Thofe 


(l'I  Xriftotelem,  et  plerofque  Perlpatetfcorum,  in  vulgus  notum  eft,  in  hac  fuiiTe  fententia  nec  natum 
efte,  nec  interiturum  unquam  hunc  mundum.  Vid.  Petrus  Gjssendvs  Phyfic.  fed.  i.  lib_  x.  cap. Jac. 
Thomas, us  dt  Stoica  mundi  exujlione,  DifT.  4.  et  alii.  Plures  ita  haud  dubie  fenferunt  philofophorum  veterum. 
Hinc  video  Man  ilium  in  Jjlronomico  Lib.  i.  inter  philofophorum  de  mundo  fententias  hanc,  ac  ii  preecipua  . 

effet,  primo  commemorare  loco :  #  , 

Quern  five  ex  nullis  repeteniem  femina  rebus , 

Natali  $jjo£>ue  eg  ere  placet ,  femperque  fuisse9 

Et  fore,  trincipio  pariter  FATOque  carentem. 

Mojhetm's  edition  of  Cudwrth's  Intellectual  Syfiem,} ib.  i.  cap.  3.  f eft.  33*  note  60,  On  this  fubjed  fee  alio- 
Ancient  Metaphyfics » -  ' 
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mortal  s  of  T!’^e  ’B8H1  tamed  that  the  world  was  uncreated,  ration  from  its  divine  parent.  Cicero  and  the  qrni  ^ 

the  Soul,  maintained  upon  the  fame  principle  that  their  fouls  were  talk  as  if  the  Supreme  Mind  were  i  l  '^Qt 

- uncreated  likewife  5  andas  they  conceived  all  bodies  to  be  the  human  foul  were  a  part  literallv  torn’f8^  Ti /  th^s'  u?  °f 

265  ormec  of  one  firit  matter,  fo  they  conceived  all  fouls  to  mind,  as  a  limb  can  be  torn  from  thJbodv  ^  P'U 

JSSr f5“.K"JirT  ;hT"»“> «* 

*  -  iwLaiui t  •  ;  ““'r™"  Trc  “h" 

that  “it  Pnfprc  frnrmn'^e.w  5. . t  „  it-  •’  f  1  •  v  mUCh  lD  tbe  V^Y  38 

ravs  or  ho-ht  arp  —  r _ 41.  r  r-\i  7  . 


iou) 

en  anations  ,  -  - r»;0v»tl.v,ii,^Uuiitiuinicr) 

f  f„n  the  that  “it  enters  from\vithout,and  is  divine;”  adding  this 
fiiftnnnd;  reafon  for  his  opinion,  that  “its  energy  is  not  blended 

Wlt»l  that  of  the  body— Af/Xf7a<  <ff  tov  vouv  /uovov  (ivpct \(v  f Tfi- 
-*  /)-  f‘£Eva<’  *“*  G“ov  c,va‘  <a0V7v*  yxpuvlov  Tt,  evepyna  xoivavu  rvucc- 

rations  a7  ’V‘T‘X  ■  As  to  tlie  Stoics,  Cleanthes  held  (as  Sto- 
multum ,  breus  informs  ns^),  that  “every  thing  was  made  out 

lib.ii.cap.3,  of  one,  and  would  be  again  refolved  into  one.”  But 
t let  Sent;ca  fPeak  for  them  all  :  “  Quid  eft  autem,  cur 
JJ  •  •  non  exiftimes  in  eo  divini  aliquid  exiftere,  qui  Dei 

tars  eft?  Tot  urn  hoc,  quo  continemur,  et  unum  eft, 


rays  of  light  are  emanations  from  the  fun.  Plato!  in 
particular,  believed  in  two  felf-exiftent  principles,  God 
and  matter.  I  he  former  he  confidered  as  the  fupreme 
Intelligence,  incorporeal,  without  beginning,  end,  or 
change  ;  and  diftinguiihed  it  by  the  appellation  of  r. 

n  the  Good.  Matter,  as  fubfifting  from  eternity, 
he  confidered  as  without  any  one  form  or  quality  what- 
ever,  and  as  having  a  natural  tendency  todiforder.  Of 
this  chaotic  mafs  God  formed  a  perfect  world,  after  the 
eternal  pattern  in  his  own  mind,  and  endowed  it  with 


H  £*>/?  <52  u  r  .  “ul->  4uo  continemur,  et  unum  eft, 

""  G°\?  That  whole  in  M  are  contained  which  proceed  from  Onft  ‘  TTr  ^  ^ 

u°"*>  and  that  one  h  Goo  ;  tue  being  his  companions  and  and  fevera“  oar  s  of  n.P  ’  t  t  th e  fon  of  God  ; 

members.  Epictetus  fays,  Th:  fonts  of  men  have  the  bodies  are  Lyr  Tl.  l  ’  Parrtl!-'ularly  the  heavenly 

neanfl  relation  to  God,  as  being  farts  or  fragments  of  is  derived  bv  eman^  human ^oul>  according  to  him, 

him,  disc  rutted  and  torn  from  his  substance:  vention  nfrL  L"  £°d’  t,hrough  the  inter- 

TCJ  flO>,  a, l  aiflov  pcopict  OWTXl  XCCi  OCXOtTItOlCfjLOlTiX 


. Plato  writes 
to  the  vei-y  fame  purpofe,  when,  without  any  foften- 
ing,  he  frequently  calls  the  foul  God,  and  part  of 
God.  And  Plutarch  fays,  that  “  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  held  the  foul  to  be  immortal  ;  for  that,  launch¬ 
ing  out  into  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  it  returns  to  its 
parent  and  original'*  .  riiif?® yof  xf,  ccpBuplov  (nan  tyv 

.  *>,  .  +vX*v;  $t^y*P*«Tn,rW,mi0CtoX„, 

J.  *vif* l * * * * *‘rCl ~^ev(* Plutarch  declares  his  own  opinion  to  he,  that 
“ tlf  f°ul  Js  not  r°  m.uch  tbe  work  and  prodn£ion  of 
Bb  iv.cap  7  a  part  of  him  ;  nor  is  it  made  by  him,  but 

from  him,  and  out  of  him  :  ”  ^x*1 0VK  (p¥° v  fr/  i^ovovy 

*  PI  *XXOt  Va-  ^tp°g  0U<f  aA^’  An’  ayrout  xa,  F.S  xv'ov 

OuJ/t°  yE>onv*-  But  it  is  needlefs  to  multiply  quotations. 
^  7  Cicero  delivers  the  common  fentiments  of  his  Greek 
■5  De  D!™\  matters  on  this  head,  when  he  fays  §,  “  A  natura  de- 
^^49. 1  orum>  ut  doftiflimis  fapientifiimifque  placuit,  hau- 
stos  animos  et  libatos  habemus.”  And  again  : 
“  Humanus  autem  animus  deckrptus  ex  mente 
xuvin  a  :  cum  alio  nullo,  nifi  cum  ipfo  Deo  (fi  hoc 
fas  eft  di&u),  comparari  poteft.” 

Whilft  the  philofophers  were  thus  unanimous  in 
maintaining  the  foul  to  be  a  part  of  the  felf-exiftent 
themodeofSub>^ance»  they  differed  in  opinion,  or  at  leaft  expref- 
thdrfepa-  ted  themfelves  differently,  as  to  the  mode  of  its  fepa- 
*ation. 


•z66 

But  differ¬ 
ed  in  opi¬ 
nion  as  to 


.  *  1  unuupn  tne  inter- 

vention  of  this  foul  of  the  world  ;  and  receding  farther 

Io°the  f‘e  f "  f  1U.teJlge?f  ’  k  is  infcr!or  «n  perfection 
frth,,foul  of  the  world,  though  even  that  foul  isde- 
baled  by  fome  material  admixture.  To  account  more 
tully  tor  the  origin  and  prefent  Hate  of  human  fouls, 

Plato  fuppofes  *,  that  “when  God  formed  the  uni!*  £ 

fouls*  ?arat  frm  the  foul  of  the  worW 

louts,  equal  in  number  to  the  ftars,  and  afligned  to  °f  Bruchd, 

eacu  its  proper  celeftial  abode  ;  but  that  thole  fouls,  7tfy  °{ 

(by  what  means,  or  for  what  reafon,  does  not  appear) \Pb>lWb> 

were  fen t  down  to  the  earth  into  human  bodies,  as 

into  fepulch.es  or  prifons.-  He  aferibes  to  this  caufe 

the  depravity  and  mifery  to  wliich  human  nature  is 

lable  j  and  mamtams,  that  it  «  is  only  hy  difengaging 

elf  from  all  animal  paflions,  and  rifing  above  fen fible 
objects,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  the  foul  of  man  can  be  prepared  to  return 
to  its  original  ftate.”  Not  inconliftently  with  this  doc¬ 
trine,  our  phi  ofopher  frequently  fpeaks  of  the  foul  of 
man  as  confiftnig  of  three  parts  :  or  rather  he  feems 
to  have  thought  that  man  has  three  fouls ;  the  firlt 
the  principle  o':  intelligence,  the  fecond  of  paffion,  and 
the  third  of  appetite  (m)  ;  and  to  each  he  afligns  its 

S  !"r  tt?e,human  bod7-  But  it  was  only 
the  intellectual  foul  that  he  confidered  as  immortal. 

Ariftotle 


(m)  “  Plato  tnpheem  finxit  animam  ;  cujus  principatum,  id  eft,  rationem,  in  capite,  ficut  in  arce  nofuit  • 
et  duas  partes  feparare  voluit,  iram  et  cup.ditatem,  qua.  locis  difclufit  j  iram  in  pedore,  cupidLtem  fub  er 
precordia  locavit.”  Cicerotm  Tujc.  lib.  i.  cap.  io.  ^  9  c  Piaitatem  lubter 

This  hypothec,  has  been  adopted  by  the  learned' author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics :  but  it  cannot  be 
proved  by  argument,  and  is  in  d.red  oppofition  to  confcioufnefs.  Were  there  three  diftind  minds  in  ea  h 
man-the  pnnc.ples  of  mte  hgence,  of  paflion,  and  of  appetite,  it  is  obvious  that  each  man  would  be  tit 
perfons  that  none  of  thefe  perfons  could  know  any  thing  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  the  other  Z 

1  he  intelligent  perfon  could  not  reafon  about  piffion  or  appetite ;  nor  could  the  perfons  who  know  nothing  Zt 

paffion  and ^appetite i  reafon  about  intelligence  or  u, deed  about  any  thing  elfe.  The  very  qneftion  atiffue 

therefore,  furmihes  the  moft  complete  proof  poffible,  that  the  fame  individual  which  each  man  calls  himMf 

18  t  e.  PnnclP‘e  of  ‘ntelligcnce,  of  paffion,  and  of  appetite  .  for  if  the  Platonic  l.ypothefis  were  true  that 

£U^!0n  Tt'°uld  never  have  been  ftarted,  as  no  one  individual  of  the  human  race  could  have  underftood ’all  its 

ierms.  It  may  be  juft  worth  while  to  mention,  that  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  attributing  all  mo! 

ti’on* 


Part  III.  M  E  T  A  P 

Ot  the  lm-  Ariftotle  taught,  m  terms  equally  exprefs,  that 
jnortalityoftjie  human  foul  is  a  part  of  God,  and  of  courfe  that 
the  Soul  ^  «ts  fuhftance  is  of  eternal  and  neceffary  exiftence.  Some 
of  his  followers,  indeed,  although  they  acknowledged 
two  ftrjl  principles,  the  a&ive  and  the  pallive,  yet  held, 
with  the  Stoics,  but  one  fubjlance  in  the  univerfe  ;  and 
to  reconcile  thefe  two  contradi£lory  proportions,  they 
were  obliged  to  fuppofe  matter  to  be  both  active  and 
paffive.  Their  doctrine  on  this  fubjeft  is  thus  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Cicero :  if  De  natura  ita  dicebant,  ut  earn  divide- 
rent  in  res  duas,  ut  altera  effet  efficiens,  altera  autem 
quafi  huic  fe  prsbens,  ea  quag  efficeretur  aliquid.  In  eo, 
quod  efuceret,  vim  effe  cenfebant ;  in  eo  autem  quod  effi¬ 
ceretur,  materiam  quandam  ;  in  utroque  tamen  u- 
trumque.  Neque  enim  materiam  ipfam  coherere  potu- 
iffe,  fi  nulla  vi  contineretur,  neque  vim  sine  aliqua 
I  Acaiemi •  materia;  nihileflenim,quodnon  alicubieiTecogatllrt^,, 
dram,  ’ib.  i.  They  divided  nature  into  two  things ,  as  the  firjl  principles  ; 
cap.  6.  one  thereof  is  the  efficient  or  artificer ,  the  other  that  which 
offers  iifelf  to  him  for  things  to  be  made  out  of  it.  In  the 
efficient  principle ,  they  acknowledged  active  force ;  in  the 
faffive ,  a  certain  matter  ;  but  fo ,  that  in  each  both  of 
these  iv ere  together  :  forafmuch  us  neither  the  matter 
could  cohere  together  unlefs  it  were  contained  by  fame  a  dive 
force ,  nor  the  active  force  subsist  of  itself  without 
matter;  becaufe  that  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  compelled 
to  be fomewhere.  Agreeably  to  this  flrange  do&rine, 
Arrian,  the  interpreter  of  Epiftefcus,  fays  of  himfelf, 

itui  av'f  oxog,  y.tpo$  nv  ravluvy  dc  dpu  r/ufootcy  (i  I  am  a  man 

(a  part  of  the  70  or  univerfe ),  as  an  hour  is  part  of 
the  day. 

Ariftotle  himfelf  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  eternal  exiftence  of  two  fubllances,  mind 
and  matter  ;  but  treating  of  the  generation  of  animals, 
he  fays,  lv^e  70  tpyofae  lKr*  Tp°*°v  rivet  7rccv1oc 

*  De  Gene-  7TKnpv  S'io  crwurloclai  tolx^C  oxolotv  ty.7ttpi\Y><p\r)  ^  Jn  the  uni - 
ration e  Am  verfe  there  is  a  certain  animal  heat ,  fo  as  that  after  a  man¬ 
ner  all  things  are  full  of  mind  ;  wherefore  they  are  quickly 
completed  ( or  made  complete  animals )  when  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  portion  of  that  heat .  This  heal ,  from  which, 
according  to  Cicero  the  Stagyiite  derived  all  fouls, 
has,  it  mull  be  confelfed,  a  very  material  appear¬ 
ance  ;  infomuch  that  the  learned  Mofheim  feems  to 
have  been  doubtful  whether  lie  admitted  of  any  imma¬ 
terial  principle  in  man  ;  but  for  this  doubt  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  no  folid  foundation.  Ariftotle  ex- 
prefsly  declares,  that  this  heat  is  not  fire  nor  any  fuch 
power ,  but  afpirit  which  is  in  the  feeds  or  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  bodies ;  rovlo  St  ev  xvp,  ovft  Totuvfa  Sway, tali v,  a\\a 
De  Gene -  to  tyxtpi\xy€avoytvov  tv  tsj  G7rtpyxh  nut  tv  ra  ufpeiSti  xvtvyx  *. 

rationeAni-  ^nd  as  the  excellent  perfon  himfelf  acknovvledes  (n), 

maliunty 

Lib.  ii.  c.3. 


malium, 

lib.  iiu  c.II 


3  Tufcul, 

lib.  i.  c  3 
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that  Ariftotle  taught  the  exiftence  of  two  principle*,  Of  the  im- 
God  and  matter,  not  indeed  fubfifting  feparately,  but  J^Sou^  ' 
eternally  linked  together  by  the  clofeft  union;  we  think  C  '  j 
it  follows  undeniably,  that  this  heat,  from  which  he 
derived  all  fouls,  mull  be  that  mind  which  he  called 
God,  and  which  he  cbnfidered  as  the  a£luati ng  foul  of 
the  univerfe. 

Upon  thefe  principles  neither  Ariftotle  nor  the 
Stoics  could  believe  with  Plato,  that  in  the  order  of 
nature  there  was  fir  ft  an  emanation  from  the  fupreme 
mind  to  animate  the  univerfe,  and  the*  through  this- 
univerfal  foul  other  emanations  to  animate  mankind. 

The  Stagyrite  believed,  that  the  Supreme  Mind  him¬ 
felf  is  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  that  human  fouls  arc 
immediately  derived  from  him.  The  genuine  Stoics, 
acknowledging  but  one  fubflance,  of  necdlity  confi- 
dered  both  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men  as  portions  of 
that  fubflance,  which  they  called  t?  though  fUll 
they  affedled  to  make  fome  unintelligible  diftindtion 
between  body  and  mind.  But  however  the  various 
fchools  differed  as  to  thofe  points,  they  were  unanimous' 
as  to  the  foul’s  being  a  part  of  the  felf-exifting  Sulk- 
fiance  ;  and  Cicero  gives  their  whole  fyflem  from  Pa— 
cuvianus  in  words  which  cannot  be  mifunderflood ; 

Quicquid  eft  hoc,  omnia  ammat,  format,  a!i%  auget,  c-eat, 

Sepelit,  rncipitque  in  tele  omnia,  omnmmque  idem  eft  Pater  : 
Indidemqueeadem,q  seoriunturdeintegro/atqueeoJem  cccidunt. 

Z&y* 

To  thefe  verfes  he  immediately  fubjoins  the  following  Upon  thefe- 
query :  “  Quid  efl  igitur,  cur,  cum  domns  fit  omnium  principles 

una,  eaque  communis,  cumque  animi  hominum  semper  t'\ey 

*  «•  •  1  .  tamed  rhe 

fuerjnt,  FUTURigaJE  sint ,  cur  ii,  quid  exquoque  eveuiat,  x  eeelTary 

et  quid  quamque  remlignificet,perfpicerenon  pofTint|[  :v  exiftence  o£- 
And  upon  the  fame  principle  he  elfewhere  argues,  not  t^e  f°nf ; 
merely  for  the  immortality,  but  for  the  eternity  and  ne -  ^  De 
cejfary  exiftence  of  the  foul:  “  Animorum  nulla  in  ter  ** 

ris  origo  invenire  poteft  :  His  enim  in  naturis  nihil 
inefl,  quod  vim  memorise  mentis,  cogftationis  habeat  ; 
quod  et  praeterita  teneat,  et  futura  provident,  et  com- 
ple£li  pofiit  preefentia  ;  quae  fola  divina  funt.  Nec 
invenietur  unquam,  unde  ad  hominem  venire  poflint, 
nil!  a  Deo.  Ita  quicquid  efl  illud,  quod  fentir,  quod 
fapit,  quod  vult,  quod  viget,  caslefte  et  divinum  efl;  on 
EAMQUE REM  ATERNUM  SIT  NECESSE  EST*.”  This  *  Fnrg  q< 
wras  indeed  fecuring  the  future  permanency  of  the  foul  Confolatione, 
in  the  moll  effedlual  manner ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that 
what  had  not  a  beginning  can  never  have  an  end,  buc 
mufl  be  of  eternal  and  neceffary  exiftence. . 

But  when  the  ancients  attribute  a  proper  eternity  But  not  m 
to  the  foul,  we  mull  not  fuppofe  that  they  underflood  i  «  diftin^^ 
it  to  be  eternal  in  its  dijlind  and  perfonal exiflence.  They  an(*  perft*-* 
believed  that  it  proceded  or  was  difeerpted  in  time  from  naI  cui>a'* 

i  Clt;r> 

the 


tion,  and  even  the  coherence  of  the  minute  particles  of  body,  to  the  immediate  agency  of  mind,  of  courfe- 
furnifhes  every  human  body  with  at  leafl  four  minds.  This  fourth  mind  differs  not  from  the  plajlic  nature  of 
Cudworth,  and  is  likewife  a  Platonic  notion  apparently  better  founded.  That  there  are  in  our-Bodies  mo¬ 
tions  perpetually  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  fomething  which  is  not  the  principle  of  eithtr  our  intelligence*, 
our  paflions,  or  our  appetites,  is  a  fa£l  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  if  thofe  motions  proceed  immediately 
from  mind,  it  mufl  be  either  from  the  fupreme  mind,  or  from  fom  efubordinate  mind,  adling  under  the  fupreme,, 
but  wholly  diflind  from  and  independent  of  that  which  each  man  calls  himfelf. 

(n)  “  Non  cum  illis  componi  prorfus  poteft  Aristoteles,  qui  bina  rerum  feparafaque  ftatuunt  principia^ 
Deum  et  materiam.  Ar&iflime  enim  utrumque  hocinitium  conjunxit  Stagyrita,  atque  ipfa  naturae  necefiitate- 
Deum  cohaerere  cum  mole  hac  corporea  putavitd'  Cudworlh’s  Ititdldhial  -%^^«j  .Book.L  Chap  iv.  Sccl..  6v 
Note  3. 
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'ton's  Divine 
Deration. 
a6o 

A  fimilar 
do6Vrine 
held  by  the 
KBramins. 


Of  the  Jm-  tlie  fubltance  of  God,  and  would  in  time  be  again  re- 
thTsoul^ into  ^at  fubftance.  This  they  explained  by  a 
r  clofed  vefTel  filled  with  fea*water;  which  fwimming  a 

while  upon  the  ocean,  does,  on  the  vefTePs  breaking, 
flow  in  again,  and  mingle  with  the  common  mafs. 
They  only  differed  about  tlie  time  of  this  reunion  ; 
the  greater  part  holding  k  to  be  at  death ;  but  the 
Pythagoreans  not  till  after  many  tranfmigrations.  The 
Platon  ills  went  between  thefe  two  opinions  ;  and  re¬ 
joined  pure  and  unpolluted  fouls  immediately  to  the 
Univerfal  Spirit ;  but  thofe  which  had  contracted  much 
defilement,  were  fent  into  a  fucceflion  of  other  bodies, 
to  be  purged  and  purified,  before  they  returned  to 
Warbur-  the;r  pareilt  fubftance4” 

A  doCtrine  fimilar  to  this  of  Plato  has  been  held 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  Bramins  in  India,  whofe 
facred  books  teach,  “  That  intelleCl  is  a  portion  of 
the  great  soul  of  the  univerfe,  breathed  into  all 
creatures,  to  animate  them  for  a  certain  time;  that  af¬ 
ter  death  it  animates  other  bodies,  or  returns  like  a 
drop  into  that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  firfl  arofe; 
that  the  fouls  of  men  are  diflinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
other  animals,  by  being  endowed  with  reafon  and 
with  a  confcioufnefs  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  that  the 
foul  of  him  who  adheres  to  right  as  far  as  his  powers 
extend,  is  at  death  absorbed  into  that  divine  es¬ 
sence,  never  more  to  reanimate  flefh.  On  the  other 
band,  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  do  evil,  are  not  at  death 
difengaged  from  all  the  elements  ;  but  are  immediate¬ 
ly  cloathed  with  a  body  of  fire,  air,  and  ahajlo  (a  kind 
of  celeflial  element,  through  which.the  planets  move, 
and  which  makes  no  refiftance)  in  which  they  are  for  a 
time  punifhed  in  hell  After  the  feafon  of  their  grief 
is  over,  they  reanimate  other  bodies ;  and  when  they 
arrive  through  thefe  tranfmigrations  at  a  ftate  of  pu¬ 
rity,  they  are  abforbed  into  God,  where  all  passions 
are  utterly  unknown,  and  where  consciousness 
$  See  Vreli-  IS  L0ST  in  BLiSS^.” 

mi  nary  Dif  Whether  the  Greeks  derived  their  notions  of  the 

/"///-  divinity  and  tranfmigration  of  fouls  from  the  eafl,  or 
Joly  of  In-  whether  both  they  and  the  Bramins  brought  the  fame 
dfan.  do&rines  at  different  periods  from  Egypt,  it  is  foreign 

*7°  frOTri  the  purpofe  of  this  article  to  inquire.  Certain  it 

nine  in-C'  i«,  that  the  ph ilofopher’s  of  Greece  and  India  argued 
-spatible  in  the  very  fame  manner,  and  upon  the  very  fame  prin- 
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For  as  they  all  believed  their  fouls'  to  hare  Cxifted  be-  Of  the  lm« 
fore  they  were  inrufed  into  their  bodies,  and  as  each  ^’^^0^ 
muff  have  been  confcious  that  he  remembered  nothing  , 
of  his  former  ftate(o),  it  was  impofiible  to  avoid  con¬ 
cluding,  that  in  the  future  ftate  of  his  foul  as  little  would 
be  remembered  of  the  prefent.  Accordingly  Ariftotle 
teaches,  that  “the  agent  intelledft  only  is  immortal  and 
eternal,  but  the  palhve  corruptible*  V— rovh  cctevcchv 

y.ou  uiSiov  o  <Tf  TrctlrfleKo;  vouf  tpiap'loc*  Cudworth  thinks  this  *  De  / nU 


trine 

corn 


with  a  fu~  ciples,  for  the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul ;  and 
ture  ftate  of  th^t  tjle  ;mm0rtality  which  they  taught  was  wholly 
I7d punifh- incompatible  with  God’s  moral' government  of  the 
Clients, and  world,  and  with  a  future  date  of  rewards  and  pumfh- 
ments.  That  this  is  true  of  the  do&rine  of  the  Bra- 
mins,  is  evident  from  the  lafb  quoted  Sentence  :  for  if 
the  foul,  when  abforbed  into  the  Divine  effence,.  lofes 
all  confcioufnefs  of  what  it  did  and  fuffered  in  the 
body,  it  cannot  pofiibly  be  rewarded  for  its  virtues 


a  very  doubtful  and  obfeure  paffage  ;  but  Warburton,  ^l>- 
whofe  natural  acutenefs  often  difeovered  the  Tenfe  of  ca^‘ 
ancient  authors  when  it  had  efcaped  the  fagacity  of 
abler  fcholars,  has  completely  proved,  that  by  the  agent 
intellect  is  meant  the  jubjlatice  of  the  foul,  and  by  the 
paffive  its  particular  perceptions .  It  appears  therefore 
that  the  Stagyrite,  from  the  common  principle  of  the 
foul’s  being  a  part  of  the  Divine  fubltance,  draws  a  con- 
cluliou  againft  a  future  ilate  of  rewards  and  puniihments; 
which  though  all  the  philofophers  (except  Socrates) 
embraced,  yet  all  were  not  fo  forward  to  avow. 

That  the  hypotheiis  of  the  fouPs  being  a  part  ofGrofsly  ab. 
the  Divine  fubltance  is  a  grofs  abfurdity,  we  furely  111  ** 
need  not  fpend  time  in  proving.  The  argument  long  e  * 
ago  urged  againft  it  by  St  Auilin  muft  ere  now  have 
occurred  to  every  reader.  In  the  days  of  that  learned 
father  of  the  church,  it  was  not  wholly  given  -up  by 
the  philofophers  ;  and  in  his  excellent  work  of  the 
City  of  God ,  he  thus  expofes  its  extravagance  and  im¬ 
piety  :  “  Quid  infelicius  credi  poteft,  quam  Dei  par¬ 
tem  vapulare,  cum  puer  vapulat  ?  Jam  vero  partes  Dei 
fieri  lafcivas%  iniquas ,  impias ,  atque  omnino  damnabileSy 
quis  ferre  potelt  nil!  qui  prorfus  infanit 

But  though  this  hypothefis  be  in  the  higheft  degree  Yet  the  on* 
abfurd  and  wholly  untcnible,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  thely  principle 
only  principle  from  which  the  natural  or  ejfcntial  immor*  h*0™  which 
tality  of  the  foul  can  pofiibly  be  inferred.  If  the  foul  had 
a  beginning ,  it  may  have  an  end ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  0  ke  efteo- 
evident  than  that  the  being  which  had  not  exiftence  of naUy  im- 
itfelf  cannot  of  itfelf  have  perpetuity  of  exiftence.  Hu-mQrtah 
man  works,  indeed,  continue  in  being  after  the  power 
of  the  workman  is  withdrawn  from  them ;  but  between 
human  works  and  the  Divine  there  is  this  immenfe  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  former  receive  from  the  artift  nothing 
but  their  form  ;  whereas  the  latter  receive  from  the 
Creator  both  their  form  and  their  fubltance.  Forms 
are  nothing  but  modifications  of  fubltance ;  and  as 
fubftances  depend  upon  God  and  not  upon  man,  hu¬ 
man  works  are  continued  in  being  by  that  fiat  of  the 
Creator,  which  made  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are 
compofed  fufceptible  of  different  forms,  and  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  retain  for  a  time  whatever  form  may  be 
impreffed  upon  them.  Human  works  therefore  are 
continued  in  being  by  a  power  different  from  that  by 
which  they  are  finilhed  ;  but  the  works  of  God  de- 


praftifed  upon  earth.  1  hat  thejphilofophersof  Greece  pend  wholly  upon  that  power  by  which  they  were  on- 
taught  the  fame  ceffation  of  confcioufnefs,  might  be  giually  brought  into  exiftence ;  and  were  the  Creator 
inferred  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  even  though  we  to  withdraw  his  fupporting  energy,  the  whole  creation 
bad  not  Ariftotle’s  exprefs  declaration  to  that  purpofe:  would  fink  into  nothing. 


N°  215. 


Self- 


(o)  This  is  exprefsly  acknowledged  by  Cicero,  though  he  held  with  his  Greek  mailers  the  eternity  of  the 
foul.  In  anfwer  to  fome  very  foolilh  affertions  concerning  the  evil  of  death,  he  fays,  “  Ita,  qui  nondnm 
nati  funt,  miferi  jam.  funt,  quia  non  funt :  et  nos  ipfi,  fi  poll  mortem  miferi  futuri  fumus,  miferi  fui* 
HU**  antequam  nati,  Ego  autem  non  commmini}  antequam  fum  iiatus}  me  miferum .  Tufcuh  lib.  I.  cap.  6, 
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Immorta-  Self-evident  as  this  truth  certainly  is,  fome  eminent 
lity  of  the  philosophers  feem  to  have  queftioned  it.  “  No  fub- 
^  italic e  or  being  (fays  Mr  Baxter  *)  can  have  a  natural 

tendency  to  annihilation,  or  to  become  nothing.  That 
Baxter’s  ar- a  being  which  once  exiits  fhould  ceafe  to  exift  is  a  real 
gumentfor  eftett,  and  rrmit  be  produced  by  a  real  caufe  :  But 
the  natural  tp[s  caufe  could  not  be  planted  in  the  nature  of  any 
immol-tali-  ffibftance  or  being  to  become  a  tendency  ot  its  nature  ; 
of  the  for  it  could  not  be  a  free  caufe ,  otherwife  it  mull  be  a 
.  .  ~  ‘  '  *’  "  '  and 


ty  of  „  ... 

foul  being  itfelf,  the  fubjecl  of  the  attribute  freedom. 

*  in'lfry  therefore  not  the  property  of  another  being  ;  nor  a  ne 
'ur  elf  the  cejjary  caife ’  *or  fucli  a  caufe  is  only  the  effed  of  fome- 
human  Soult  thing  impofing  that  neceflity,  and  io  no  caufe  at  all.” 
vol.  i. 
fed.  3. 

^74 

Inconclu- 
five. 


and  in  ei- 
fe6l  given 
up  by  him- 
fdf. 


That  the  author’s  meaning  in  this  argument  is  good, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  controverted  ;  but  he  has  not  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  with  his  ufual  accuracy.  He  feems  to 
confound  caufes  with  the  alfence  of  caufes,  and  the  ejfetts 
of  the  former  with  the  confequences  of  the  latter .  The 
vifible  world  was  brought  into  exigence  by  the  a&ual 
energy  of  the  power  of  God  ;  and  as  the  vifible  world 
had  nothing  of  itfelf,  it  can  remain  in  exigence  only  by 
a  continuance  of  the  fame  energy.  This  energy  therefore 
is  at  the  prefent  moment  as  real  a  caufe  as  it  was  fix 
thoufand  years  ago,  or  at  any  pail  period  when  it  may 
have  been  firll  exerted  ;  and  the  vifible  world  is  its  real 
and  permanent  effefl.  But  would  the  ceafing  of  this 
eueigy  be  likewife  a  caufe  ?  It  would  certainly  be 
followed  with  the  annihilation  of  the  vifible  world, 
juft  as  the  withdrawing  of  the  fun-beams  would  be 
followed  with  darknefs  on  the  earth.  Yet  as  no  one 
has  ever  fuppofed  that  darknefs,  a  non-entity,  is  a  po - 
Jitive  effett  of  the  fun  or  of  his  beams,  but  only  a  mere 
negative  confequence  of  their  abfence  ;  fo,  we  think, 
no  one  who  believes  in  creation  can  confider  that 
definition  which  would  inevitably  follow  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  the  energy  by  which  all  things  are  fup- 
plied,  as  the  pofitive  ejfebi  of  a  contrary  energy,  or  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  negative  confequence  of  the  cea¬ 
fing  of  that  volition  or  energy  of  power  by  which 
God  at  firft  brought  things  into  exiftence.  For 
u  where  the  foundation  of  exiftence  lies  wholly  in  the 
power  of  an  infinite  Being  producing ,  the  ground  of  the 
continuance  of  that  exiftence  mull  be  wholly  in  the  fame 
power  conferring;  which  hac,  therefore,  with  as  much 
truth  as  frequency, been  ftyied  acontinued  creation(p).” 

The  force  of  this  reafoning  Mr  Baxter  certainly  faw- 
when  he  faid,  that  4 4  a  tendency  to  perfevere  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  nature,  and  a  tendency  to  change  it,  are 
con  trad  itories,  and  impoffible  to  be  planted  in  the  fame 
fubjet  at  once :  or,  not  to  urge  the  contradi&ion,  if 
the  laft  prevailed,  the  remaining  in  the  fame  Hate  for 
any  given  time  would  be  impoffible.  We  forget  the 
true  caufe  of  all  thefe  tendencies,  the  will  of  God , 
which  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  contrary  to  itfelf.  The 
tendency  in  matter  to  perfevere  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
Vol.  XI.  PartH. 
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reft  or  motion,  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  Creator 

who  preferves  all  things  in  their  exiftence  and  manner  ‘e 

of  exiftence  :  nor  can  we  have  recourfe  to  any  other  1 

caufe  for  the  prefervation  of  immaterial  fubftance  in 

its  exiftence.  Therefore  thefe  tendencies  are  to  be 

aferibed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  it  is  abfurd  to  iup- 

pofe  them  contrary.” 

All  this  is  unqueftionably  true.  The  exiftence  or  Analogical 
non-exillence  of  matter  and  of  created  fpirits  depends  evidence  of 
wholly  upon  the  will  of  God  ;  and  we  cannot  fuppofe  m™or“ 
him. to  be  willing  to-day  the  reverfe  of  what  he  willed 
yefterday,  becaufe  we  know  that  all  his  volitions  areand  a  mo- 
directed  by  unerring  wifdom.  We  have  likewife  the  ral  proof 
evidence  of  experience,  that  nothing  is  ever  fufFered  to  ^ 
perifii  but  particular  fyftems,  which  perifii  only  as  fy  •  an^ 
Jiems  by  a  decompofition  of  their  parts.  A  being,  punifli* 
which  like  the  foul  has  no  paits,  can  fuller  no  decom-  mem*, 
pofition  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  perifii,  it  mult  perilh  by 
annihilation.  But  of  annihilation  there  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  a  fingle  inftance  ;  nor  can  we  look  for  a 
Tingle  inftance  without  fuppoting  the  volitions  of  God 
to  partake  of  that  unfteadinefs  which  is  charadteriilic 
of  man.  Corporeal  fyftems,  when  they  have  ferve  1 
their  purpofe,  are  indeed  refolved  into  their  compo¬ 
nent  parts  ;  but  the  matter  of  which  they  were  com- 
pofed,  fo  far  from  being  lojl,  becomes  the  matter  of 
other  fyjlems  in  endlefs  fucceffion.  Analogy,  therefore, 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  when  the  human  body  is 
diffolved,  the  immaterial  principle  by  which  it  was  ani¬ 
mated  continues.  to;  think  and  ad,  either  in  a  ftate  of 
feparation  from  all  body,  or  in  fome  material  vehicle  to 
which  it  is  intimately  united,  and  which  goes  off  with 
it  at  death  ;  or  elfe  that  it  is  preferved  by  the  Father  bf 
fpirits,  for  the  purpofe  of  animating  a  body  in  fome 
future  ftate.  When  we  confider  the -different  ftates 
through  which  that  living  and  thinking  individual , 
which  each  man  calls  himfelf,  goes,  from  the  moment 
that  it  firft  animates  an  embryo  in  the  womb,  to  the 
diffolution  of  the  man  of  fourfeore ;  and  when  we  re¬ 
fled  likewife  on  the  wifdom  and  immutability  of  God, 
together  with  the  various  diffolutions  of  corporeal  fy¬ 
ftems,  in  which  we  know  that  a  fingle  atom  of  mat¬ 
ter  has  never  been  loft  ;  the  prefumption  is  certainly 


flrong,  that  the  foul  fhall  fubfift  after  the  diffolution  of 
the  body.  But  when  we  take  into  the  confideration  the 
moral  attributes  of  God — his  juftice  and  goodnefs,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  unequal  diftribution  of  happinefs  and 
mifery  in  the  prefent  world  ;  this  prefumption  from 
analogy  amounts  to  a  complete  moral  proof  that  there 
fhall  be  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  (qj. 
(See  Moral  Philofophy  and  Religion)  ;  and  if 
we  eflimate  the  duration  of  the  rewards  by  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  Him  by  whom  they  are  to  be  conferred, 
we  cannot  imagine  them  flic-rter  than  eternity. 

4  ^  Chap. 


(p)  See  Stillingfleet’s  Origincs  Sacra*,  where  this  queftion  is  treated  in  a  very  mafterly  manner  by  one  of 
the  ableft  metaphylieians  of  the  laft  century.  See  alfo  our  article  Providence. 

( Q_)  1 1  wa3  by  fuch  arguments  that  Socrates  reafoned  himfelf  into  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments.  He  was  Gngular,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  in  this  belief ;  and  he  was  as  Angular  in  confining 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  morality.  44  What  could  be  the  caufe  of  this  belief,  but  this  refhamt,  of  which  his 
belief  was  a  natural  confequence  ?  For  having  confined  himfelf  to  morals,  lie  had  nothing  to  mi/lead  him  ; 
whereas  the  reft  of  the  pliilofophers,  applying  themfelves  with  a  kind  of  fanaticifm  to  phyfics  and  metaphyfes, 
had  drawn  a  number  of  abfurd,  though  fubtle,  conclufions,  which  direelly  oppofed  the  cohfequence?  of  thofe 
moral  arguments.”  IVarburton*  s  Div .  Leg,  vol.  ii. 
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Chap.  V.  £/  Necessity  and  Liberty. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  adverted  to  that 
Freedom  of  great  mural  .proof  for  a  future  hate,  and  the  immor- 
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tality  of  the  foul,  arifing  front  the  relation  in  which 
man,  as  a  being  accountable  for  his  condudl,  hands 
to  a  God  of  almighty  power,  infinite  wlfdom,  and 
perfedt  juhice.  But  the  circumhance  of  aeeountable- 
nefs  implies  freedom  of  agency  ;  for  it  is  contrary  to 
all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  (fee  Moral  PhU 
!tfjphy\  that  a  man  fhould  be  either  rewarded  or  pu¬ 
nched  for  actions  which  he  was  neceftitated  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  perform. 

Human  a  Chons  are  of  three  kinds  :  one,  where  we 
adt  by  inftindt,  without  any  view  to  confequences  ;  one, 
where  we  iidh  by  will,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  end  ; 
and  one,  where  we  act  again  It  will.  It  is  the  fecond 
kind  of  actions  only  which  confers  upon  the  agent 
merit  or  demerit.  With  refpedt  to  the  firh,  he  adts 
blindly  (fee  Instinct),  without  deliberation  or 
choice  ;  and  the  external  adfc  follows  from  the  inftinc- 
tive  inipulfe,  no  lefs  neceffhrily  than  a  hone  by  its  gra¬ 
vity  falls  to  the  ground.  With  refpeet  to  the  lah, 
he  is  rather  an  inftrument  than  an  agent  ;  and  it  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed,  that  were  a  ftrong  man  to  put  a 
fword  into  the  hand  of  one  who  is  weaker,  and  then 
to  force  it  through  the  body  of  a  third  perfon,  he  who 
held  the  fword  would  be  as  gniltlefs  of  the  murder  as 
the  fword  itfelf.  To  be  int? tied  to  rewards,  or  liable 
to  punifhment,  a  man  muh  adt  voluntarily  ;  or  in  other 
words,  his  a  lions  muh  proceed  from  that  energy  of 
mind  which  is  termed  'volition;  and,  we  believe,  it 
has  never  been  denied,  that  all  men  have  power  to  do 
whatfoever  they  <udl/,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  their  minds  and  the  motions  of  their  bo¬ 
dies,  uncontrolled  by  any  foreign  principle  or  caufe. 
“  Every  man  (fays  Priehley)  is  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  whatever  fubjedt  he  pleafes,  to  confider 
the  reafons  for  or  again h  any  fcheme  or  propofition, 
and  to  reflect  upon  them  as  long  as  he  fhall  think 
proper  ;  as  well  as  to  walk  wherever  he  pkafes,  and 
to  do  whatever  his  hands  and  other  limbs  are  capable 
of  doing. 99  Without  fuch  liberty  as  this,  morality 
is  inconceivable. 

But  though  philofophers  have  in  general  agreed 
with  refpedt  to  the  power  which  a  man  has  to  per¬ 
form  fueh  adtions  as  lie  wills,  they  have  differed  wide¬ 
ly  in  opinion  refpedting  the  nature  of  his  volitions. 
That  tliefe  are  the  rt  fait  of  motives,  has  feldom  if  ever 
been  queftioned ;  but  whether  that  refult  be  neceffary, 
fo  as  that  the  agent  has  no  felf  determining  power  to 
decide  between  different  motives,  has  been  warmly 
difpnted  by  men  equally  candid,  impartial,  and  intel¬ 
ligent.  The  principal  writers  on  the  fide  of  necef- 
fity  are,  Hobbes,  Collins,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  Lord 
Kames,  Hartley,  Edwards,  Prieftley,  and  perhaps 
Locke.  On  the  other  fide  are,  Clarke,  King,  Law, 
Rtid,  Butler,  Price,  Bryant,  Wollafton,  Horfley, 
Beattie,  and  Gregory,  &c.  To  give  a  fhort  view  of  this 
celebrated  queftion,  is  all  that  our  limits  will  permit ; 
and  as  we  do  not  think  ourfelves  competent  to  fettle 
the  difpute,  it  were  perhaps  a  thing  defirable  to  give 
the  oppofite  reafonings  in  the  words  of  thofe  eminent 
authors  themfeves.  It  mull,  however,  be  obvious  to  the 
reader,  that  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  fo  many  different 
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writers  are  extremely  various,  and  that  tointroduce  them  Of  Ne- 
all  into  our  abftradt,  would  make  the  whole  a  mafs  of  <**^7  an& 
confufion.  We  fhall,  therefore,  fele£t  one  writer  to  ^^rty‘v 
plead  the  caufe  of  neceffity,  fupplying  his  defedts  y  '  ' 
from  thofewho,  though  inferior  to  him  on  the  whole, 
may  yet  have  argued  more  ably  on  fome  particular 
points  which  the  quellion  involves  :  and  to  this  com¬ 
bined  reafoning  we  fhall  fubjoin  filch  anfwers  as  to  11s 
appear  moft  eonclufive.  Hartley,  Hume,  and  Prieft- 
ley,  are  perhaps  the  moft  profound  reafoners  on  the 
fide  of  neceffity  ;  but  there  is  fo  much  more  perfpi- 
cuity  in  the  arguments  of  Lord  Karnes,  that  we  can¬ 
not  h  lp  preferring  them,  as  being  on  the  whole  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  give  the  ordinary  reader  a  fair  view 
of  the  fubjedt. 

“  Into  aftions  done  with  a  view  to  an  end 
his  Lordfhip$),  defire  and  will  enter:  defire  to  ac-ne;-efficyr 
complifh  the  end  goes  firft  ;  the  will  to  adt,  in  order  acco  ding 
to  accomplifh  the  end,  is  next;  and  the  external  ^ 

follows  of  courfe.  It  is  the  will  then,  that  governs  0/ 

every  external  adt  done  as  a  mean  to  accomplifh  antbeHi/ior/ 
end  ;  and  it  is  defire  to  accomplifh  the  end  that  puts' of  Man, 
the  will  in  motion  ;  defire,  in  this  view,  being  com-  ^'10^  ‘l*’ 
monly  termed  the  motive  to  adt.  But  what  is  it  that 
raifes  defire  ?  The  anfwer  is  ready  :  It  is  the  profpedt  feft.  g’ 
of  attaining  fome  agreeable  end,  or  of  evading  one 
that  is  difagreeable.  And  if  it  be  inquired,  what 
makes  an  objedt  agreeable  or  difagreeable  ?  the  anfwer 
is  equally  ready  :  It  is  our  nature  that  makes  it  fo. 

Certain  vifible  objects  are  agreeable,  certain  founds, 
and  certain  fmells :  other  objedts  of  thefe  fenfes  are  dif¬ 
agreeable.  But  there  we  mull  ftop  ;  for  we  are  far 
from  being  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  our  own 
nature  as  to  aftign  the  caufes. 

“  With  refpedt  to  inftindtive  actions,  no  perfon,  I 
prefume, thinks  that  there  is  any  freedom.  With  refpedt 
to  voluntary  adtions,  done  in  order  to  produce  fome 
effedt,  the  neceffity  is  the  fame,  though  lefs  apparent 
at  firft  view.  The  external  action  is  determined  by 
the  will ;  the  will  is  determined  by  defire  ;  and  defire 
by  what  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable.  Here  is  a  chain 
of  caufes  and  effedts,  not  one  link  of  which  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  or  under  command  of  the  agent :  he  cannot  will 
but  according  to  his  defire  ;  he  cannot  defire,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable  in  the 
objedts  perceived  :  nor  do  thefe  qualities  depend  on  his 
inclination  or  fancy;  he  has  no  power  to  make  a 
beautiful  woman  ugly,  nor  to  make  a  rotten  carcafe 
frnell  fweetly. 

“  Many  good  men,  apprehending  danger  to  mora¬ 
lity  from  holding  our  adtions  to  be  neceffary,  endea¬ 
vour  to  break  the  chain  of  caufes  and  effedts  above 
mentioned ;  maintaining,  that  whatever  influence  de¬ 
fire  or  motives  may  have,  it  is  the  agent  himfelf  who 
is  the  caufe  of  every  adtion  ;  that  defire  may  advife, 
but  cannot  command  ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  man  is 
ftill  free  to  adt  in  contradidtion  to  defire  and  to  the 
ftrongeft  motives. 

“  That  a  being  may  exift  which  in  every  cafe  adt& 
blindly  and  arbitrarily,  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  I  can  make  a  ftiift  to  conceive  :  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  even  to  imagine  a  thinking  and  rational 
being,  that  has  affedtions  and  pafiions,  that  has  a  de¬ 
firable  end  in  view,  that  can  eafily  accomplifh  this 
end;  and  yet  after  all  can  fly  off  or  remain  at  reft,  with¬ 
out  any  caufe,  reafon,  or  motive,  to  fvvay  it.  Iff  fuch  a 

I  whim* 
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Of  ohimficai  being  can  poflibly  os.lt,  I  am  certain  that  and  human  government 
cetlity  allt^  man  is  not  that  being.  There  i3  not  perhaps  a  per- 
Liberry.  fon  a^ove  the  condition  of  a  changeling,  but  can  fay 
why  he  did  fo  and  fo,  what  moved  him,  what  he  in¬ 
tended.  Nor  is  a  fingle  faCl  Hated  to  make  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  ever  a  man  aCted  againft  his  own  will  or 
defire,  who  was  not  compelled  by  external  force. — 

On  the  contrary,  conftant  and  univerfal  experience 
proves,  that  human  aCtions  are  governed  by  certain 
inflexible  laws  ;  and  that  a  man  cannot  exert  his 
felf- motive  power  but  in  purfuance  of  fome  defire  or 
motive. 

i(  Had  a  motive  always  the  fame  influence,  actions 
proceeding  from  it  would  appear  no  lefs  neceftary 
than  the  aCtions  of  matter.  The  various  degrees  of 
influence  that  motives  have  on  different  men  at  the 
fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  man  at  different  times, 
occafion  a  doubt,  by  fuggefting  a  notion  of  chance. 

Some  motives,  however,  have  fuch  influence  as  to  leave 
no  doubt :  a  timid  female  has  a  phyfical  power  to 
throw  herfelf  into  the  mouth  of  a  lion  roaring  for 
food  ;  but  Hie  is  with-held  by  terror  no  lefs  effectual¬ 
ly  than  by  cords  :  if  fhe  fhould  rufh  upon  a  lion,  would 
not.  every  one  conclude  that  fhe  was  frantic  ?  A  man, 
though  in  a  deep  deep,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to 
aCt,  but  he  cannot  exert  it.  A  man,  though  defpe- 
rately  in  love,  retains  a  phyficalpower  torefnfe  thehand 
of  his  miflrefs  ;  but  he  cannot  exert  that  power  in 
contradiction  to  his  own  ardent  defire,  more  than  if 
he  were  fafl  afleep.  Now,  if  a  ftrong  motive  have  a 
neceftary  influence,  there  is  no  reafon  for  doubting, 
but  that  a  weak  motive  mufl  alfo  have  its  influence, 
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the  fame  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree.  Some  ac¬ 
tions  indeed  are  ftrangely  irregular  ;  but  let  the  wild- 
eft  aCtions  be  fcrutinifed,  there  will  always  be  difco- 
vered  fome  motive  or  delire,  which,  however  whimfi- 
cal  or  capricious,  was  what  influenced  the  perfon  to 
aCt.  Of  two  contending  motives,  is  it  not  natural  to 
expeCt  that  the  ftronger  will  prevail,  however  little 
its  excels  may  be  \  If  there  be  any  doubt,  it  mult 
arife  from  a  fuppoiition,  that  a  weak, motive  may  be 
refilled  arbitrarily.  Where  then  are  we  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  a  weak  and  a  ftrong  motive  \  If  a 
weak  motive  can  be  refilled,  why  not  one  a  little 
ftronger,  and  why  not  the  ftrongeft  ?  Between  two 
motives  oppofmg  each  other,  however  nearly  balanced, 
a  man  has  not  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  mult  yield 
to  the  ftronger.  The  mind,  indeed,  fluctuates  for  fome 
time,  and  finds  itfelf  in  a  meafure  loofe  :  at  laft, 
however,  it  is  determined  by  the  more  powerful  mo¬ 
tive,  as  a  balance  is  by  the  greater  weight  after  many 
vibrations. 

«  Such,  then,  are  the  laws  that  govern  our  volun¬ 
tary  aCtions.  A  man  is  abfolutely  free  to  aCt  accord¬ 
ing  to  liis  own  will ;  greater  freedom  than  which  is 
not  conceivable.  At  the  fame  time,  as  man  is  made 
accountable  for  his  conduCt  to  his  Maker,  to  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  and  to  liimfelf,  he  is  not  left  to  aCt  ar¬ 
bitrarily  ;  for  at  that  rate  he  would  be  altogether  un¬ 
accountable  :  his  will  is  regulated  by  defire  :  and  de¬ 
file  by  what  pleafes  or  diifpleafes  him. — Thus,  with 
regard"  to  human  conduCt,  there  is  a  chain  of  laws 
eftablifhed  by  nature  ;  no  one  link  of  which  is  left 
arbitrary.  By  that  wife  fyftem,  man  is  made  ac¬ 
countable  ;  by  it  he  is  made  a  fit  fubjeCt  for  divine 
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by  it  perfons  of  fagacity 
forefee  the  conduCt  of  others  ;  and  by  it  the  pre- 
feience  of  the  Deity  with  refpeCt  to  human  aCtions  is 
clearly  eftabliftied.” 

Of  the  doCtrine  of  necefiity,  a  more  perfpicuous 
or  plaufible  view  than  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
work  with  which  wc  are  acquainted.  It  is  indeed 
defective  perhaps,  as  his  Lordfhip  only  hints  at  the 
nature  of  that  relation  which  fubfilts  between  motive 
and  aCtion  ;  but  from  liis  comparing  the  fluctuations' 
of  the  mind  between  two  contending  motives,  to  the 
vibrations  of  a  balance  with  different  weights  in  the 
oppofite  feales,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that 
he  agreed  exaClly  in  opinion  with  Mr  Hume  and  Dr 
Prieilley.  Now  both  thefe  writers  hold,  that  the 
relation  of  motives  to  volition  and  aCtion,  is  the  very 
fame  with  that  which  fubfids  between  caufe  and  ef-  M.2Hfume 
feCt  in  phyfics,  as  far  as  they  are  both  known  to  us.nn(i  u  * 
“  It  is  univerfally  allowed  (fays  Mr  Humef),  that f  inquiry 
matter,  in  all  its  operations,  is  aCtuated  by  a  neceftaiy^  rn,:rr 
force  ;  and  that  every  natural  effeCt  is  fo  precifely  de-  Un" 

termined  by  the  energy  of  its  caufe,  that  no  other  s# 
effeCt,  in  fuch  particular  circumftances,  could  pofubly 
have  ref ulted  from  it.  The  degree  and  direction  of 
every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  preferibed 
with  fuch  exaClnefs,  that  a  living  creature  may  as  foou 
arife  from  the  (hock  of  two  bodies,  as  motion  in  any 
other  degree  or  direction  than  what  is  aCtmlly  pro¬ 
duced  by  it.  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  juft  and 
precife  idea  of  necejjiiy,  we  mult  confider  whence  that 
idea  arifes,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bo¬ 
dies.  But  our  idea  of  this  kind  of  necefiity  and  cau- 
fation  arifes  entirely  from  the  uniformity  obfervable 
in  the  operations  of  nature,  where  iimilar  objeCts  are 
conftantly  conjoined  together,  and  the  mind  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  cuftom  to  infer  the  one  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  other.  Thefe  two  circumftances  form 
the  whole  of  that  necefiity  which  we  aferibe  to  mat¬ 
ter.  Beyond  the  conflant  conjunction  of  fimilar  objeCts, 
and  the  confequent  inference  from  one  to  the  other,  we 
have  no  notion  of  any  necefiity  or  connection,”  He  then 
gives  a  pretty  long  detail  to  prove  a  great  uniformity 
among*  the  aCtions  of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages;  and 
concludes  that  part  of  his  argument  with  affirming, 

“  not  only  that  the  conjunction  between  motives  and 
voluntary  aCtions  is  as  regular  and  uniform  as  that 
between  the  caufe  and  effeCt  in  any  part  of  nature  ; 
but  alfo,  that  this  regular  conjunction  has  been  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  among  mankind,  and  lias  never 
been  the  fubjeCt  of  difpute  either  in  philofophy  or 
common  life.”  He  afterwards  obferves,  “  that  men 
begin  at  the  wrong,  end  of  this  queftion  concerning 
liberty  and  necefiity,  when  they  enter  upon  it  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  the  influence  of  the 
underftauding,  and  the  operations  of  the  will.  Let 
them  firft  difeufs  a  more  Ample  queftion,  namely,  the 
operations  of  body,  and  of  brute  unintelligent  matter; 
and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  cam 
fatioii  and  necefiity,  except  that  of  a  conftant  con¬ 
junction  of  objeCts  and  fubfequent  inference  of  the 
mind  from  one  to  another.  If  thefe  circumftances 
form  in  reality  the  whole  of  that  necefiity  which  we 
conceive  in  matter,  and  if  thefe  circumftances  be  alfo 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  take  place  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end  ;  at  lea  ft 
4  F  2  mutt 
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cSL^and  1)Cr°?wneud  t0  be  thenceforth  merely  verbal.  When  ory  be  juft,  if  there  be  a  conftant  and  infeparable  Of  Ne- 
x!iberiy.  we  con  li  der  how  aptly  natural  and  moral  evidence  link  conjundion  of  motives  and  adions  fimilar  to  that  cefflty  and 
together,  and  form  only  one  chain  of  argument,  we  of  caufe  and  effed  in  phyfics,  it  is  obvious,  that  Ll^rty‘  f 
hiall  make  no  fcruple  to  allow  that  they  are  of  the  in  volition  the  mind  is  as  inert  as  body  is  in  motion.  o 
^ame  nature,  and  derived  from  the  fame  principles. —  This  confequence  is  indeed  avowed  and  infilled  upon  Vicw^of 

Between  a  conneded  chain  of  natural  caufes  and  vo-  by  Hume,  Prieftley,  and  their  adherents;  whilll  the  ad-  human  li- 
juntary  adions,  the  mind  feels  no  difference  in  paf-  vocates  for  human  liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  contend bertf- 
fing  from  one  link  to  another  ;  nor  is  lefs  certain  of  for  an  abfolute  exemption  of  the  will  from  all  internal 
a.  future  event  which  depends  upon  motives  and  voli-  neceffity ,  ariling  from  its  own  frame  and  conflitution* 
ttons,  than  if  it  were  conneded  with  the  objeds  pre-  the  impulfe  of  fuperior  beings,  or  the  operations  of 
fent  to  the  memory  and  fenfes  by  a  train  of  caufes,  objeds,  reafons,  or  motives  &c.  By  this  they  do  not 
cemented  together  by  what  we  are-pleafed  to  call  a  mean,  that  between  motives  and  volitions  there  is  no 
Pbfif  neceffity.  The  fame  experienced  union  has  relation  whatever,  or  that  a  man  can  ever  choofe  evil 
the  fame  effed  on  the  mind,  whether  the  united  ob-  as  evil,  or  refufe  good  as  good.  Such  an  affertion 

jeds  be  motives,  volition  and  adion,  or  figure  and  would  be  contrary  to  con feioufnefs  and  uni verfal  expe- 

motion.  We  may  change  the  names  of  things,  but  rience.  But  what  they  endeavour  to  prove  is,  that 
their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  un'dcrftanding  the  conjundion  of  motive  and  volition  is  not  infepa- 
*  neI5r  #  >  <  rable,  like  that  of  caufe  and  effed  in  phyfics ;  that  a 

UnTrieft-  ley,  m  words  a  little  different,  teaches  the  man  may  in  mod  cafes  choofe  according  to  any  one  of 

ley.  very  fame  dodrine  which  was  taught  by  Mr  Hume. —  two  or  more  motive*  prefented  to  his  view  ;  that  by 

*  T6eDoc-  “  In  every  determination  of  the  mind  (fays  he*),  choofing  any  thing,  he  may  make  it  in  fome  meafure 

trine  of  pbt-xsx  in  cafes  where  volition  and  choice  are  concerned,  agreeable  by  his  own  ad,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
NeteJJity  il-  Previ°lJs  circumftances  to  be  confidered  are  the  perly,  may  bend  his  defire  to  it ;  that  in  volition,  the 

lujl  rated,  fate  °f min(l  (including  every  thing  belonging  to  the  will  mind  is  not  inert;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  un- 
itjelf'))  and  the  views  of  things  prefented  to  it ;  the  lat-  der  no  necejjlty  to  ad  in  a  particular  manner  in  any 
ter  of  which  is  generally  called  the  motive ,  though  un-  given  cafe  whatever. 

der  this  term  fome  writers  comprehend  them  both.  That  the- conjundion  of  motive  and  adion  is  not 
To  diftinguifh  the  manner  in  which  events  depending  conftant  like  that  of  caufe  and  effect  in  phyfics,  and 
upon  will  and  choice  are  produced,  from  thofe  in  which  that  by  confequence  the  mind  in  forming  volitions  is 
no  volition  is  concerned,  the  former  are  faid  to  be  pro-  not  inert,  has  been  evinced  by  Dr  Gregory  with  the 
duced  voluntarily ,  and  the  latter  mechanically.  But  the  force  and  precifion  of  mathematical  demonflration. — . 
fame  general  maxims  apply  to  them  both.  We  may  Former  writers  on  the  fide  of  liberty  had  often  ob- 
uot  he  able,  to  determine  a  priori  how  a  man  will  ad  ferved,  that  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  inertia  of 
in  any  particular  cafe  ;  but  it  is  becaufe  we  are  not  mind,  a  man,  with  equal  and  oppofite  motives  pre- 
particularly  acquainted  with  his  dfpoftion  of  mind, pre -  fented  at  once  to  his  view,  would,  during  their  conti- 
cife filiation,  and  views  of  things.  But  neither  can  we  tell  nuance,  remain  perfedly  at  reft,  like  a  balance  equally 
in  which  way  the  wind  will  blow  to-morrow,  though  loaded  in  both  feales.  The  observation  is  admitted  to 
the  air  is  certainly  fubjed  to  no  other  than  neceffary  be  juft  by  all  the  advocates  for  neceffity ;  but  they 
laws  of  motion.  contrive  to  evade  its  confequences,  by  denying  that  in 

“  It  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  there  can  any  tgiven  cafe  a  man  can  be  at  once  affailed  by  two 

be  no  effed  without  an  adequate  caufe.  This  is  equal  and  oppofite  motives.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid 

even  the  foundation  on  which  the  only  proper  argu-  that  a  porter,  Handing  with  his  face  due  north,  mult 
ment  for  the  being  of  a  God  refts.  And  the  neceffa-  remain  in  that  pofition  at  perfed  reft,  as  long  as  equal 
rian  afferts,  that  if,  in  any  given  flate  of  mind,  with  motives  fhall  at  once  be  offered  to  him  for  travelling 
refped.  both  to  dijpqfitlon  and  motives ,  two  different  eaftward  and  weft  ward,  the  neceffarians  admit  the 
determinations  or  volitions  be  poflible,  it  can  be  fo  force  of  the  argument  ;  but  when  it  is  added  that  a 
on  no  other  principle,  than  that  one  of  them  fhall  guinea,  offered  for  every  mile  that  lie  fhould  travel  in 
come  under  the  description  of  an  effetd  without  a  caufe ;  each  of  tliefe  oppofite  diredions,  ought  therefore  to 
juft  as  if  the  beam  of  a  balance  might  incline  either  fix  him  at  reft  till  one  of  the  offers  he  withdrawn,  they 

way,  though  loaded  with  equal  weights.  It  is  ac-  deny  that  the  deiire  of  gaining  the  guineas  is  the 

knowledged,  that  the  meehanifm  of  the  balance  is  of  whole  of  the  motives  which  operate  upon  his  mind.  He 
one-  kind,  and  that  of  the  mind  of  another;  and,^  may  have,  fay  they,  fome  fecret  reafon  which  we  can- 
therefore,  it  may  be  convenient  to  denominate  them  not  difeern  for  preferring  the  one  diredion  to  the  o- 
by  different  words  ;  as,  for  inftauce,  that  of  the  ha-  ther  ;  and  that  reafon,  added  to  the  guinea,  will  make 
lance  may  be  termed  a  phyfical,  and  that  of  the  mind  him  go  eaftward  or  weft  ward,  juft  as  an  ounce  thrown 
a  moral  meehanifm.  But  ftill,  if  there  be  a  real  me -  into  either  fcale  of  a  balance  poifed  by  equal  weights 
chanifm  in  both  cafes,  io  that  there  can  be  only  one  will  make  that  fcale  preponderate.  Though  we  think 
refnlt  from  the  fame  previous  circumftances,  there  that  this  folution  of  the  difficulty  can  fatisfy  no  mail 
will  be  a  real  neceffity,  enforcing  an  abfolute  certain-  who  is  not  already  biaffed  to  the  neceflariau  fyftem  ; 
ty  in  the  event.  For  it  mult  be  underftood,  that  all  and  though,  even  were  it  to  be  admitted,  it  feems  to 
tnat  is  ever  meant  by  neceffity  in  a  caufe ,  is  that  which  militate  againft  the  conftant  conjundion  of  motives  and 
produces  certainty  in  the  effefi.”  adions,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  the  porter  mull 

buch  is  the  nature  of  human  volitions,  according  travel  the  road  which  he  has  been  neceffitated  to 
to  every  neceffarian  of  eminence  who  has  written  on  choofe  with  reludanee  and  a  heavy  heart ;  yet  as  it 
the  fubjed  fince  the  days  of  Hobbes  :  and  if  this  the*  may  admit  of  endlefs  quibbling  upon  ambiguous 

2  words.* 
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Of  Ne-  words,  the  phllofophical  world  is  much  indebted  to  deftre  not  to  fin  again  ft  God  ;  but  this  is  confounding 
ceflity  and  J)r  Gregory  t  for  an  argument  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  reader,  by  calling  two  energies  of  mind,  between  Lib>ny 

'•  can  neither  be  overturned-  nor  evaded,  and  which  de-  which  there  is  little  or  no  fimilarity,  by  the  fame  - - 

'J  monllrates  that  the  conjunction  of  motive  and  action  name.  He  perceived,  or  knew,  that  to_ comply  with 
*  .  r, _ i  or lilcp  that  of  caufe  his  miftrefs’s  re  quell  would  be  to  fin  againil  God  ;  he 


the  ‘Relation  cannot  be  eonftant  and  infeparable,  like  that  of  caufe 

be tiueen  Me-  anc[  cifed  ill  phyilCS. 

tive  and  Ac -  rcafon;„g  js  to  this  purpofe  :  Suppofe  a  porter 

tion  g  to  be  offered  a  guinea  for  every  mile  that  he  fhall 
Dcmonftra-  travel  dire&ly  eastward.  If  there  be  no  phyfical  caufe 
tion  that  or  moral  motive  to  keep  him  at  reft,  or  to  induce  him 
the  con-  tQ  move  anotlier  direction,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 


II1UVC  111  auuinci  v  '  7 - 

junthon  of  upon  either  hypothecs,  but  he  will  gladly  embrace  the 


motive 
a<5lion  is 
eonftant 


propofal,  and  travel  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to 
him,  till  he  fhall  have  gained  as  much  money  as  to  fa- 
tiafy  his  molt  avaricious  defires.  The  fame  thing  would 
have  happened,  if  a  guinea  had  been  offered  for  every 
mile- that* he  flioidd  travel  due  fouth.  In  thefe  two 
cafes  taken  feparately,  the  relation  between  the  man’s 
motives  and  his  actions  would  be  ftrikingly  analogous 
to  that  between  a  tingle  impulfe  and  motion  in  phylics. 
Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  two  offers  to  be  made  at  the 
fame  inftant,  and  the  man  to  be  allured  that  if  he  tra¬ 
vel  ealtward  he  can  have  no  part  of  the  reward  pro- 
mifed  for  his  travelling  to  the  fouth,  and  that  if  he 
travel  Authward  he  can  have  no  part  of  the  reward 
promifed  for  his  travelling  to  the  ealL.  What  is  he  to 
do  in  this  cafe  \  If  his  mind  be  inert  in  volition,  and 
if  the  two  motives  operate  upon  him  with  the  fame 
neeelfity  that  caufes  operate  in  phylics,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  man  could  travel  neither  towards  the  eatl  nor 
towards  the  fouth,  but  in  a  diagonal  diredion  from 
north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  ;  and  this  he  mult  do  willing 
ly,  although  perfedly  fatished  that  he  could  gain  no¬ 
thing  by  his  journey.  As  this  inference  is  contrary 
to  fa6t  and  univerfal  experience,  the  Doctor  very 
jnftly  concludes  that  the  premifes,  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
duced  by  mathematical  reaioning,  muft  be  falfe  and 
abfurd  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  relation  between 
motive  and  a&ion  cannot  be  that  of  coniiant  conjunc¬ 
tion,  like  the  relation  between  caufe  and  effect  in  phy- 
fies. 

He  ufes  many  arguments  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
equally  convincing,  to  prove  the  abfnrdity  of  fuppo 


his  miftrefs’s  requeft  would  be  to  fin  againil  God  ;  he 
knew  that  he  ought  not  to  fin  againft  God,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  chofe  or  determined  himfelf  not  to  do  it.  We 
can  eafily  conceive  how  the  prefenee,  attitudes,  and 
addrefs,  of  the  lady  might  be  agreeable  to  him,  and 
excite  defire.  There  may  very  pofiibly  be  more  than  one 
of  our  readers,  who, during  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  have 
experienced  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  :  but  could 
abilrad  truth  be  in  the  fame  way  agreeable,  fo  as  to 
excite  in  his  mind  a  dejire  of  virtue  fuftieient  to  annim- 
late  or  banifh  the  dejire  of  the  woman  ?  As  well  may 
it  be  faid  that  one  fenfation  can  annihilate  another, 
that  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow  can  remove 
the  fenfation  of  flench  from  the  mind  of  him  who  is 
plunged  into  the  midft  of  a  dunghill,  or  that  the  fmell 
of  a  rofe  can  make  a  man  infenfible  to  the  pain  of  a 
ftroke  inflided  by  a  bludgeon.  Senlitive  defire,  and 
the  perception  of  duty,  are  things  fo  totally  different, 
that  to  confider  them  as  operating  againft  each  other, 
like  different  weights  in  the  oppofite  feales  of  a  ba¬ 
lance,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  fuppofe  that  found  can  ope¬ 
rate  againft  colour,  or  colour  againft  fmell.  A  man 
may  prefer  found  to  colour,  or  colour  to  fmell,  and 
aT  accordingly  ;  but  the  determination  muft  be  wholly 
his  own,  unlefs  thefe  two  fenfations  be  themfelves  ei¬ 
ther  agents  or  phyfical  caufes  of  the  fame  hind ,  like 
the  weights  in  the  oppofite  feales  of  the  balance.  .  2Sir 
The  advocates  for  liberty  do  not  pretend,  that  in  Men  do 
matters  of  importance  a  man  ever  ads  without  fome  not  always 
motive  or  reafon  for  his  conduit.  All  that  they  infift‘t’"“^j"|3. 
that  between  two  or  more  motives  of  differ- 1 


fing  the  inertnefs  of  mind,  and  only  an  oecafional  < 


junction  of  motives  and  adions ;  but  we  forbear  to 
quote  them,  both  beeaufe  we  wifh  his  book  to  be  read, 
and  beeaufe  we  think  the  lingle  argument  which  we 
have  borrowed  from  him  fufticient  to  demoiifh  the 
theory  of  Prieilley  and  Hume,  which  refts  wholly  up¬ 
on  the  hypothecs  of  the  confani  conjundion  of  mo¬ 
tive  and  action. 

But  is  it  then  not  really  true,  that  the  external  ac¬ 
tion  is  detei mined  by  the  will,  the  will  by  defire,  and 
deftre  by  what  is  agreeable  or  difagrecable  i  That  the 
external  adion  is  univerialiy  determined  by  the  will,  is 
certainly  true;  but  that  the  will  is  necefiitated  and  luii- 
verfally  determined  by  the  deftre  is  as  certainly  tulle.  It 
Potiphar’s  wife  was  liandfome,  and  made  her  propofal 
to  Jofeph  with  any  degree  of  female  addrefs  ;  and  if 
his  conflitution  was  like  that  of  other  young  men  ; 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  he  felt  a  dfire  to  do 
what  flic  requefted  of  him  :  yet  we  know  that  he  wilted 
to  do  otherwife,  and  in  dired  oppofttion  to  his  dfire 
fled  from  the  room.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  his 
volition  to  flee  was  the  effed  of  a  contrary  and  ftronger 


upon  is,  that  between  two  or  more  motives  oi  timer-  *hy  tlie 
ent  kinds  he  has  a  liberty  of  choice,  and  that  he  doe s  ftrongeft 
not  always  determine  himfelf  by  that  which  he  knows  motive, 
to  be  the  greateft.  Without  fuch  freedom,  they 
think  men  might  be  often  brought  into  filiations 
where  they  could  not  ad  at  all,  and  where  inadiou 
would  at  the  fame  time  be  in  the  higheft  degree  ab¬ 
furd.  Thus,  were  two  bags  of  gold,  containing  each 
a  thoufand  or  ten  tlioufand  guineas,  to  .be.  placed  on 
the  fame  table,  before  a  man  whofe  family  is  perifliing 
for  want,  and  were  the  man  to  be  told  that  he  might 
take  either  of  them,  but  not  both,  is  it  conceivable- 
that  he  would  be  held  in  perpetual  fufpence  between 
the  two  l  No ;  he  would  inftautly  and  with  alacrity 
take  up  one  of  them,  without  feeling  the  lead  regret 
for  the  want  of  the  other.  This  adion  would,  indeed, 
be  the  eonfequence  of  a  very  powerful  motive,  the 
deftre  to  obtain  honeftly  that  wealth  of  which  he  and 
his  family  flood  fo  much  in  need.  That  motive,  how¬ 
ever,  being  general,  would  draw  him  equally  to  both 
bags  ;  and  it  remains  with  the  neceiTarians  to  lay  by* 
what  die  than  a  felf  determining  power  lie  could  take 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  When  it  is  affirmed,  that 
fuch  felf  determination  would  be  an  effect  without  a 
caufe,  the  advocates  for  liberty  cannot  help  thinking 
that  their  antagonifts  are  guilty  of  advancing  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  a  p ditto  princlpii  ;  for  the  affirmation  is  true, 
only  if  the  mind  in  volition  be  inert,  and  the  inertia  of 
the  mind  is  the  foie  queftion  at  ifliie.  If  the  mind  be 
not  inert,  it  is  plain,  that  in  eonfequence  of  a  man’s 
felf-de termination,  no  effed  would  be  produced  without 
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Of  Nc-  a  fufFicient  caufe.  At  any  rate,  motives  cannot  be 
ClJheranCl  cau^es-  t^ie  ProPer  fcnfe  of  the  word,  a  caufe  is 
*  }  *  that  which  produces  an  died  ;  but  the  produ&ioh  of 

an  elTe&  requires  aftivc  power  ;  and  power  being  a 
quality  muft  be  the  quality  of  fome  being  by  whom  it 
may  be  exerted  Power  may  be  dormant,  and  there¬ 
fore  power  without  will  produces  no  effect.  Are  mo¬ 
tives,  then,  real  beings,  endowed  with  power  and  will  ? 
No ;  they  are  only  views  of  things  or  mental  con  cep. 
lions,  which  in  .the  ftri&eft  fenfe  of  the  word  are  paf- 
iive  ;  and  between  two  motives  the  mind  determines 
itfclf,  without  receiving  an  impulfe  from  either. 

Nor  is  it  only  between  motives  of  equal  force  that 
men  have  the  power  of  determining  themfelvcs  Who¬ 
ever  believes  in  a  future  (late  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
incuts,  and  yet  ads  in  a  manner  which  he  knows  to 
be  often  five  to  Him  who  is  to  be  the  future  and  final 
judge,  unquelpouably  prefers  to  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
motives,  another  which  even  to  himfelf  appears  to 
have  comparatively  but  very  little  flrength.  Whether 
there  be  men  who  occafionally  ad  in  this  manner,  is  a 
queftion  which  can  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to 
every  one’s  confcicufnefs.  That  there  are,  we  can  have 
no  doubt  ;  for  we  never  met  with  a  fingle  individual, 
riot  biaffed  by  fyftem,  who  was  not  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  during  the  conrfe  of  his  life  he  had  done 
many  things,  which  at  the  time  of  action  he  clearly 
pereeived  to  he  contrary  to  his  true  interefl.  Without 
a  fel f-det erm i n i ng  power  in  the  mind,  this  could  never 
be  the  cafe.  Did  motives  operate  with  the  necefiity 
of  phyiical  caufes,  it  is  obvious  that  in  every  poffible 
situation  the  ftrongeft  muft  conftantly  prevail;  and  that 
lie  who  in  certain  circumftances  had  in  time  pad  done 
any  particular  thing,  would  on  a  return  of  the  fame  cir- 
curnllances  do  the  very  fame  thing  in  every  time  future. 
Dr  Prieftley,  indeed,  wifhes  to  perfuade  his  readers 
that  this  is  actually  the  cafe.  “  In  every  determination 
of  the  mind  (fays  he),  or  in  cafes  where  volition  and 
choiee  are  concerned,  all  the  previous  circumftances 
to  be  con  fide  red  are  the  Jlaie  of  mind  (including  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  will itfelf)>  and  the  various  views  of 
things  prefented  to  it ;”  and  he  affirms,  that  “  when¬ 
ever  the  fame  preeife  circumftances  occur  twice,  the 
very  fame  determination  or  choice  will  certainly  be 
made  the  fecond  time  that  was  made  the  ftrft.”  This 
is  an  affertion  of  which  no  man  can  controvert  the 
truth  ;  for  it  is  an  identical  proportion.  If  in  the 
circumftances  previous  to  the  determination  of  the 
mind,  every  thing  belonging  to  the  will  itftlf  muft  be 
included,  it  is  felf-cvident  that  he  who  in  any  given 
circumftances  ins  a&cd  a  particular  part,  will  on  a  re¬ 
turn  of  thefe  circumftances  aft  the  fame  part  a  fecond 
time  ;  for  this  is  only  faying,  that  he  who  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  occaficns  fliall  exert  volitions  of  the  fame  ten¬ 
dency,  will  not  ca  thefe  occasions  exert  volitions  of 
which  the  tendencies  are  different.  But  the  queftion 
to  be  decided  is,  Whether  a  man,  in  the  fame  General 
ft  ate  of  mind,  poffeffed  of  the  fame  degree  of  health, 
and  confcious  of  the  fame  appetites,  muft,  in  external 
circumftances  perfe&ly  alike,  necefianly  exert  at  all 
times  the  fame  volitions.  I  hat  the  human  mind  is 
tinder  no  fueh  necefiity,  we  think  every  man’s  confci- 
cufatfs  and  experience  may  abundantly  fatisfy  him  ; 
ioi  there  arc,  perhaps,  but  very  few  who  have  not  at 


one  time  refilled  temptations,  to  which  at  another  OF  Ne- 
they  have  chofen  to  yield.  ^ibert*^ 

That  there  is  a  relation  between  motives  and  a&ions,  ' . 

muft  be  confeffed  ;  but  that  relation  is  neitlier  neccjjU 
ty,  nor  conftant  conjunction.  If  it  were,  all  actions  If  they  did, 
would  be  perfe&ly  rational;  and  folly,  as  well  as  merit  folly  as  well 
and  demerit,  would  be  banifhed  from  the  conduit 
men.  What  is  the  particular  nature  of  that  relation  rjt  would' 
whieh  fubfifls  between  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  bt  bamihed 
and  the  motives  from  which  they  proceed,  can  beh^mthe 
known  to  every  individual  only  by  an  attentive  and  vvoric*‘ 
linbiafTed  refle&ion  on  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

■Without  this  refle&ion,  no  man  can  be  made  to  un- 
derfland  it  by  the  reafonings  of  philofophers,  and  with 
it  no  man  can  need  the  aid  of  thofe  reafonings.  That 
a  felf-determining  power,  fuch  as  that  for  which  we 
plead,  contributes  to  the  fum  of  human  happinefs,  ha-s 
been  fhown  by  Archbifhop  King  and  his  ingenious 
translator  ;  who  have  proved,  with  the  force  of  demon- 
ftration,  that  the  mind  can  take  pleafure  in  the  obje&  of 
its  choice,  though  that  obje&  be  in  itfelf  neither  agree¬ 
able  nor  difagreeable  to  our  natural  appetites  ;  and  that 
if  it  could  not,  it  would  be  vain  in  fuch  a  world  as 
ours  to  hope  for  any  portion  of  felicity.  Into  that 
detail  cur  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  :  Tut  to 
the  reader  who  wifhes  for  further  information,  we  beg 
leave  to  recommend  the  laft  edition  of  King’s  Origin 
of  Evil,  by  Dr  Law  late  bifhop  of  Carlifle  ;  without, 
however,  vouching  for  the  truth  of  all  the  opinions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  either  of  thofe  learned  writers. 

Before  we  conclude  this  ehapter,  it  may  be  proper 
tu  obferve,  that  it  is  only  in  volition  that  we  are  con¬ 
fcious  of  any  original  a&ive  power  in  ourfelves,  and 
that  without  fuch  confeioufnefs  we  could  never  have 
acquired  the  notion  of  a&ive  power.  In  our  defires 
and  appetites,  we  neither  are  a&ive  nor  fuppofe  our- 
felves  a&ive.  Lord  Karnes,  and  moil  neceffarians, 
confound  dciire  with  volition  ;  but  that  they  are  per¬ 
fe&ly  diftinft  is  plain  from  this  eircumftance,  that  we 
daily  defire  many  things  which  we  know  to  be  wholly 
out  of  our  own  power  *,  whereas  no  man  ever  willed*  Rdfs 
what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  in  his  own  power.  We  E/ltys 
all  defre  or  wifli  that  our  children  may  be  virtuous, 
wife,  and  happy  ;  and  though  we  arc  confcious  that  L 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  them  fo,  we  cannot 
banifh  the  defire  from  our  breafts.  But  madmen  only 
have  ever  willed  virtue,  vvildum,  and  happinefs,  to 
any  perfoa ;  and  if  there  w^as  ever  a  man  fo  extrava¬ 
gantly  mad  as  to  exert  fuch  a  volition  as  this,  he  has 
at  the  time  fancied  himfelf  a  divinity,  and  therefore 
believed  that  the  obje&  of  his  volition  depended  upon 
himfelf.  When  the  aftronomer,  whofe  chara&er  is  fo 
admirably  drawn  by  onr  great  mailer  of  moral  wif- 
domf,  fancied  himfelf  the  regulator  of  the  weather  ,  R  ^ 
and  the  diftributor  of  the  fealons,  he  might  w'dl  either  />, i-lic  f 
rain  or  funjhine  as  lie  thought  proper,  becaufe  he  con-  Abxjfmia. 
fidcred  the  obje&  of  his  volition  as  depending  upon  a 
power  imparted  to  him  from  heaven  ;  but  though  he 
might  defire 9  he  could  not  will,  the  riling  or  the  falling 
of  winds,  for  thefe  he  confeffed  vvetc  not  fubje&ed  to 
liis  authority.  In  a  word,  without  freedom  in  voli¬ 
tion,  power  is  inconceivable  ;  and  therefore  it  is  as 
certain  that  we  are  free  agents,  as  that  we  have  any 
notion  of  active  powers. 

Chap, 
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It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  as  of  bodies 
there  are  various  kinds,  endowed  with  various  proper¬ 
ties  ;  fo  the  probability  is,  that  of  minds  endowed 
with  different  powers,  or  different  degrees  of  power, 
the  variety  may  be  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater.  ’1  he 
exiftence  and  powers  of  o.ur  own  minds  are  made  known 
to  us  by  confcioufnefs  and  reflection  ;  and  from  0111 
dependent  ftate,  and  the  mutability  of  the  objeits 
around  us,  we  are  neceffarily  led  to  infer  the  cxift- 
ence  of  another  mind,  which  is  independent,  unchange¬ 
able,  eternal,  and  the  caufe  of  all  things  which  have 
a  beginning  of  exiftence.  Between  that  mind  and  our 
own,  we  can  hardly  avoid  believing  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  orders  of  “  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  vir¬ 
tues,  powers  but  as  we  have  no  intuitive  knowledge 
of  fuch  intermediate  beings,  and  cannot  form  any 
thing  which  we  perceive  difeern  the  necejily  of  their 
exiftence,  they  are  not  properly  the  objeits  of  fcience. 
The  exiftence,  however,  and  many  of  the  attributes 
of  One  Firft  Caufe,  are  capable  of  the  ftriadt  demon- 
flration  ;  “  for  the  invifible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  aie  clearly  feen,  being  under- 
ltood  by  the  things  which  are  made.” 

Of  this  great  truth,  the  iroft  important  by  far  which 
can  occupy  the  mind  of  man,  many  demonftrations 
have  been  given  both  by  divines  and  by  philofophers. 
We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  fuch  a  one  as  to  us 
appears  perfedly  conclufive,  being  founded  on  the  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  which  we  hare  of  our  own  exiftence, 
and  therefore  independent  of  all  theories  about  the  na¬ 
ture  and  reality  of  the  material  world. 

Every  man,  whether  he  adopt  the  common  theory 
or  that  of  Berkeley  refpeciing  matter,  is  confcious 
that  he  himfelj  exifts,  and  muil  therefore  grant  that 
fomething  now  exifts.  But  if  any  thing  exift  now  *, 
then  muil  fomething  have  always  exifted ;  otherwife 
that  thing  which  now  exifts,  muff  either  have  been 
created  by  nothing ,  i.  e.  have  been  caufed  by  no  caufe, 
or  elfe  it  muil  have  created  itfef.  acting  before  it  ex¬ 
ifted.  Both  thefe  fuppofitions  are  fo  palpably  abfurd, 
that  no  atheift  lias  avowed  them,  either  among  the 
ancients  or  the  moderns.  We  mutt  therefore  admit, 
either  that  there  is  fome  one  independent  being,  which 
now  exifts,  and  always  has  exifted  ;  or  that  the  things 
which  we  know  to  exift  at  prtfent  ( every  man’s  [elf 
for  inftance),  were  produced  by  fomething  which  had 
its  exiftence  from  fomething  elje,  which  alfo  depended 
upon  fame  other  caufe,  and  fo  on  in  an  nfmte  fries  of 
caufed  or  fuccejftve  beings.  But  this  laft  fuppofttion, 
though  it  has  been  often  made,  is  asgrofsly  abfu-d  as 
either  of  the  two  former.  For  of  this  infinite  fenes, 
either  fome  one  part  has  nor  been  fuccefiive  to  any  other, 
or  elfe  all  the  feveral  parts  of  it  have  been  fuccefiive. 
If  fome  one  part  of  it  was  not  fuccejftve,  then  it  had 
a  frji  part ;  which  deftroys  the  fuppofition  of  its  infi¬ 
nity  (r).  If  all  the  feveral  parts  of  it  have  been  fucccf- 
five,  then  have  they  all  once  been  future  t  but  if  they 
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have  all  been  future,  a  time  may  be  conceived  when 
none  of  them  had  exiftence  :  and  if  fo,  then  it  fol- 1 
lows,  either  that  all  the  parts,  and  confequently  the 
whole  of  this  infinite  feries,  mud  have  arifen  from  no -  - — • * 
thing ,  which  is  abfurd;  or  elfe  that  there  muil  be 
fomething  in  the  whole  befides  what  is  contained  in  all 
the  parts ,  which  is  alfo  abfurd. 

As  the  pofiibility  or  impoffibility  of  an  infinite  fe¬ 
ries  of  dependent  beings  is  the  main  quei'ion  at  iffine 
between  the  atheifs  and  us,  we  fhall  '  ate  the  prece¬ 
ding  reafoning  in  a  manner  fornewhat  different.  For 
this  purpofe,  let  us  fuppofe  fome  one  to  affirm,  that  the 
collide  of  generation  has  had  no  beginning,  and  confe¬ 
quently  that  the  number  of  fuccefiive  births  has  been 
infinite.  We  would  a(k  fuch  a  perfon.  Whether  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Abraham,  for  example  §,  there  had  §  Sre  an 
pail  an  infinite  feries  of  generations  or  not  ?  If  not,  BJfay  to - 
the  couife  of  generation  mud  have  had  a  beginning, 0j 
which  is  the  conclufion  fur  which  we  contend.  But 
if  the  feries  pad  was  infinite,  then  at  the  birth  of  jo-  ,nj  <  ttri- 
feph  the  grtat-grandfon  of  Abraham,  it  is  evident,  bates  <?/  Got/, 
that  more  generations  were  pall,  and  that  the  number 
then  was  greater  than  that  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  at 

infinite  ;  fo  that  upon  this  fuppofition  wc  have  a  num-  Oxford, 
ber  that  is  both  infinite  and  not  infinite,  which  is  a  i^S.5* 
manifelt  contradidion.  Should  it  be  laid  that  the 
number  of  generations  was  infinite,  as  well  at  the 
birth  of  Abraham  as  at  the  birth  of  Jofeph  ;  it  will 
then  follow,  that  one  infinite  may  be  greater  than 
another  of  the  very  fame  kind  ;  and  confequently  that 
an  infinite  may  be  bounded  i.  e .  be  finite.  But  Ihonld 
it  be  alleged,  that  the  number  of  births  at  Abraham’s 
was  finite,  and  became  infinite  when  it  reached  to  Jo- 
feph’s,  it  will  then  follow,  that  one  finite  number 
added  to  another  may  make  an  infinite  number,  which 
is  di redly  contrary  to  every  pofiible  notion  of  infinity. 

We  might  argue  in  the  fame  manner  again ‘l  an  infinite 
feries  of  every  kind,  the  very  fuppofition  of  which 
involves  the  mod  palpable  contradidions.  See  Chap. 
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From  the  impoffibility  cf  an  infinite  feries  it  neeef-Wh  -fe  da* 
farily  follows,  that  there  exifts,  and  mu  have  exited'  ‘ 


from  eternity,  fume  one  independent  being,  whofe 
duration  cannot  be  commenfurale  with  fuccellion,  and  Wlj^  fuc. 
to  whom  the  relation  of  time  is  not  applicable.  Here  efiion, 
will  fome  atluifts  prefently  imagine,  that  by  theand 
fame  mode  of  reafoning  they  may  difprove  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  God  :  for  do  not  they  who  thus  deltroy  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  deftroy  at  the  fame  time  the 
eternity  of  the  Creator  ?  If  time  itfelf  be  not  eternal, 
how  can  the  Deity  or  any  thing  elfe  be  fo  > 

In  urging  thefe  queftions,  it  mud  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  time  is  effiential  to  all  exiftence,  and  that  God 
carmot  be  eternal  otherwife  than  by  a  fuccefiive  flux  of 
infinite  time.  But  it  has  been  already  (howu  (iT  22  c), 
that  fuccefiive  duration  is  not  effiential  to  exiftence  ; 
that  we  can  even  conceive  exiftence  without  fueceffion  ; 
and  it  may  here  be  added,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  perfed: 
being  alone  in  nature,  we  (hall  find  it  impoffible  to 
imagine  any  fueceffion  of  ideas ,  any  flux  of  moments ,  or 
any  alteration  or  incrcafe  whatever  111  his  knowledge  and 

effience. 


(r)  Toiv  axupay  ovk  ffiv  ©vJiv  Tfwkv.  Arif,  Pbyf,  lib.  viii.  cap.  5.  fed.  4. 
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Of  the  Be-  effence.  Such  duration  *as  we  are  acquainted  with  can 
inland  At-  jiave  no  re]ation  to  an  immutable  Being,  while  fuppo- 
fed  to  exifl  alone ;  but  as  foon  as  he  determined  to 
'  exercife  his  feveral  attributes  in  the  production  of  fome- 
thing  diftinCl  from  hitnfelf,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
have  we  reafon  to  think  that  time .  fuccc/fion ,  and  increafe , 
began.  Thefe  atheiftical  queilions,  therefore,  inftead 
of  containing  an  objection  to  the  exiflenee  of  a  Deity, 
afford  a  plain  demonflration  of  it  :  for  iince  it  is  not 
more  evident  that  fomething  uow  exifls  than  that  fome- 
tliing  mull  have  exilledfrom  eternity  ;  and  fince  it  has 
been  fhown,  that  neither  the  world  in  its  prefent  hate, 
nor  time,  nor  any  thing  capable  of  change  or  fuccef- 
lion,'can  poffibly  be  eternal;  it  follows,  that  there 
mini  neceffarily  be  fome  Being  who,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  is  before  time,  and  who,  in  the  {lability  and 
immutable  perfe&ion  of  bis  own  intelligence,  compre¬ 
hends  at  once  his  yeferday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  “  The 
atlieifls  (fays  the  excellent  Cudworth*)  can  here  only 
frtj/  Syflemy  fmqe?  or  lliake  wry  faces,  and  fhow  their  little  wit  in 
^  u  quibbling  upon  nunc  fans,  or  a  funding  now  of  eternity  ; 
as  if  - that Jianding  eternity  of  the  Deity  (which  with  fo 
much  reafon  hath  been  contended  for  by  the  ancient 
genuine  thefts)  were  nothing  but  a  pitiful fmall  moment  of 
time  funding  fill,  and  as  if  the  duration  of  all  beings 
whatfoever  mull  needs  be  like  our  own  :  whereas  the 
duration  of  every  tiling  mult  of  neceffity  be  agreeable 
to  its  nature  ;  and  therefore,  as  that  whofe  imperfd 
nature  is  ever  f  owing  like- a  river,  and  confifls  in  conti¬ 
nual  motion  and  changes  one  after  another,  mull  needs 
have  accordingly  a  fuccefivc  and  f owing  duration,  Hiding 
peipetually  from  prefent  into  paf,  and  always  hailing 
on  towards  the  future ,  expelling  fomething  of  itfelf 
which  is  not  yet  iu  being ;  fo  muff  that  whofe  perfect 
nature,  is  ejfentially  immutable  have  permanent  and  un¬ 
changing  duration ,  never  lofing  any  thing  of  itfelf  once 
prefent,  nor  yet  running  forward  to  meet  fomething 
of  itfelf  which  is  not  yet  in  being.*’ 

From  the  eternity  of  the  fupreme  Being  we  necef¬ 
farily  infer  his  independence  or  felf-exi Hence  ;  for  that 
which  never  had  a  beginning  of  exiflenee  cannot  poffi- 
bly  have  any  caufe  of  that  exiflenee,  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner  depend  upon  any  other  being,  but  mull  exifl  of 
itfelf,  or  be  Jelf-exifent. 

Eternity  ad  partem  pof,  or  neceffary  ex  fence,  or  the 
impofiibility  of  ever  ceafing  to  be,  follows  from  inde¬ 
pendence  :  For  to  the  nature  of  that  which  exifls  with¬ 
out  any  caufe,  exiflenee  mull  be  effential.  But  a  be- 
iug  whofe  exiflenee  is  of  itfelf  and  cffeutial  to  its  na¬ 
ture,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  exiflenee  or  non-exiflence, 
but  muft  exifl  necefarily .  And  here  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  the  word  neceffity,  wlieu  applied  to  ex- 
iflence,  may  be  taken  in  two  acceptations  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  each  other  §  ;  either  as  it  arifes  from  the  re¬ 
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lation  which  the  exiflenee  of  that  thing,  of  which  it 


is  affirmed,  has  to  the  exiflenee  of  other  things  ;  or  from 
the  relation  which  the  adual  exiflenee  of  that  thing 
kas  t0  manner  of  its  own  exiflenee. 

In  the  former  fenfe,  when  necefiity  of  exiflenee  has 
relation  to  the  exiflenee  of  other  things,  it  denotes 
that  the  fuppofition  of  the  «w?-exiflence  of  that  thing 
of  which  neceffity  is  affirmed,  implies  the  non-exiflence 
of  things  which  we  know  to  exif.  Thus,  fome  inde¬ 
pendent  being  does  necefarily  exif ;  bccaufc,  to  fup- 
pofe  no  independent  being,  implies  that  there  are  no  de- 
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the  contrary  of  which  we  know  to  be  .Of  the  Be¬ 
ing  and  At- 

tru€*  _  rr  <•  -a  tributes  of 

In  the  fecond  fenfe,  when  the  neceffity  of  exiflenee  God. 

arifes  from  the  relation  which  the  a&ual  exiflenee  of  v— . 

any  thing  has  to  the  manner  of  its  own  exiflenee,  ne¬ 
ceffity  means,  that  the  thing,  of  which  it  is  affirmed, 
exifls  after  fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  never  could  in 
time  pnf  have  been  non-ex  fent,  or  can  in  time  future  ceafe 
to  be.  Thus,  every  independent  being ,  as  it  exifls  with¬ 
out  a  caufe,  is  necefarily  exifting  ;  becaufe  exiflenee  is 
effential  to  fuch  a  being  ;  fo  that  it  never  could  begin 
to  exifl,  and  never  can  ccafe  to  be  :  bor  to  fuppofe  a 
being  to  begin  to  exifl,  or  to  lofe  its  cxiflende,  is  to 
fuppofe  a  change  from  non-entity  to  entity,  or  vice 
verfa  ;  and  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  change 
caufe  upon  which  that  being  depends, 
therefore,  which  is  independent,  n  e» 
caufe  of  it  exiflenee,  muft  exifl  neceffarily, 
poffibly  have  begun  to  exifl  in  time  pail, 
be  in  time  future.  .  #  293 

Thefe  two  kinds  of  neceffity  as  applied  to  exiflenee,  Only  one 
though  they  have  been  often  confounded,  are  in  them- neceffarily- 
felves  perfectly  diflind  :  For  though  a  being  eannot ^ntbe- 
be  neceffarily  exiftent  in  the  former •  feufe  without  be-foJ?mer 
ing  fo  in  the  latter  alfo  ;  yet  may  it  be  neceffarily  ex-  fenfe ;  and 
iflent  in  the  latter  fenfe  without  being  fo  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  For  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
there  may  be  two  or  more  beings  exifting .  neceffarily 
in  the  latter  fenfe  of  the  word  neceffity,  i.  e.  with  regard 
to  independence  and  the  manner  of  their  own  exiflenee  . 
but  in  the  former  fenfe  of  the  word,  /.  e.  in  relation  to 
this  fyfem ,  there  can  be  but  one  neceffarily  exiftent  be¬ 
ing  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  no  more  are  neceffary  to 
account  for  the  produdlion  of  the  dependent  beings 
which  we  know  to  exifl.  1  o  fuppofe  the  non-exift- 
ence  of  all  independent  beings,  implies  the  non-exiflence 
of  all  dependent  beings,  ourfelves  and  every  thing  elfe; 
but  to  fuppofe  the  uon-exiflence  of  all  independent  be¬ 
ings  except  one,  involves  in  the  fuppofition  no  fuch 

abfurdity.  294 

Thus  the  phenomena  of  nature  leads  us,  by  thorough 
ftri&eft  reafoning,  to  one  firfl  caufe, '  which  is  fuffi-  there  migh 
cient  for  their  production;  and  therefore  none  but 
firfl  caufe  can  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  be  neceffary  : 

And  though  feveral  mere  independent  beings  might  pof-terj  they 
fibly  exifl,  yet  they  would  be  no  gods  to  us:  they  would  be 
would  have  no  relation  to  us  demonftrable  by  reafon, no  gocs-to 
nor  we.  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  For  if  the  fup- 
pofitiori  of  their  exiflenee  were  not  requifite  to  Hie 
production  of  this  fyftem,  which  it  obviodfly  would 
not  be,  we  could  perceive  no  neceffity  for  it  at  ail  ;  we 
could  never  difeover  it  by  our  own  faculties,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  could  be  nothing  to  us.  And  tho*  two  or  three 
fuch  beiugs  fhould  exifl,  and  aCl  in  the  formation  and 
government  of  their  refpedive  fyflems,  or  agree  in  one; 
yet  till  their  exiflenee  and  operations  were  made  known 
to  us,  and  a  natural  relation  difeovered,  nothing  would 
be  due  from  us  to  them.  They  would  have  no  reli¬ 
gious  or  moral  relations  to  us  ;  2nd  we  fhould  have  no 
reafon  to  call  more  than  one  of  them  our  creator,  pre- 
ferver,  and  governor,  which  is  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word  God . 

To  fhow  in  this  manner  that  there  is  only  one  eter¬ 
nal  felf-exi  (lent  Being  which  bears  the  relation  of  God 
to  us,  feems  to  be  going  as  far  as  is  neceffary,  or  as  na¬ 
tural 
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Of  the  Be-  tural  light  will  lead  us.  Thofe  who  endeavour  to  dt~ 
jog  and  At  monpirate  that 'there  cannot  pojjtbly  be  more  than  one  felt- 
tr^GodS°*  ^x^ent  Being,  either  reafcn  in  a  circle,  or  proceed 
1  /  upon  principles  which  their  antagonifts  cannot  be 

29;  compelled  to  grant.  When  they  dediice  the  .Divine 

Impoffible  unity  from  independence  or  omnipotence,  they 
to  demon-  ,^ent|y  prefuppofe  it  in  their  definition  of  thefe  s 
there  can  butes  :  and  when  they  infer  it  from  the  nature  of  fpacc 
be  but  one  and  duration,  which  they  con fider  as  modes  of  the 


evi- 

attri- 
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would  be  ftrange  indeed  if  he  did  not  affirm, 
being,  no  thing  whatever,  can  be  conceived  as  in 
refpedt  prior  to  the  firft  caufe. 

The  only  remaining  fuppofition  is,  that  fonie  attri- 
lute  or  property  of  the  fell-  Cxiftent  Being  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  in  the  order  of  nature  antecedent  to  that  being. 
But  this,  if  pofiible,  is  more  abfurd  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding  fuppofitions.  An  attribute  is  attributed 
to  its  fuhjetl  as  its  giound  or  fupport,  and  not  the  fub- 
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felf-exiftent  felf.cxiftcnt  Being,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  fpace  Jt8  to  its  attribute.  A  property,  \\\  the  very  notion  oft-, 
and  duration  have  a  real  exiftence,  independent  of  us  » proper  to  die  fuoftance  to  which  it  belongs,  and>A- 
and  our  thoughts;  and  that  the  one  is  infinite  and  the  fcquent  to  it  both  m  our  conceptions  and  in  the  order 
eternal,  contrary  to  what  has  been  already  pro- 
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ved,  we  think,  with  the  force  of  demon  lira  tion.  The 
celebrated  Dr  Clarke  made  much  ufe  of  fpace  and  du¬ 
ration  in  his  attempt  to  demon  ft  rate  that  there  can  be 
but  one  felf-exiftent  Being ;  but  he  argues  for  the 
fame  ;thing  from  the  nature  of  neceflity  as  applied  to 
exiftence.  ** 

Neceffity  (fays  he*),  abfolute  in  itkl^hffnple 


Such  is  2  great  man’s  firft  argument  from  necef-  neceflity  of  exiftence  does  not  prefitppcfe,  but  infer 
a  fity,  to  prove  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  felf-  exiftence  ;  which  is  true  only  if  fueh  nece  ii  y  c  up- 
;  ~  ’  pofed  to  be  a  principle  extrwjtc,  the  abfurdity  of  which 


ch  ?  It  is  the  ground  of  exiftence  (he  fays)  of  has  been  already  fhown,  and  is  indeed  umverfally  con- 
.•hick  exifts  of  itfelf ;  and  if  fo,  it  mull,  in  the  felfed.  If  it  be  a  mode  or  property,  it  raufl  prefuppofe 
nf  ,nH  ,-n  our  ronceotions.  be  antecedent  the  exiftence  of  its  fobieS,  as  certainly  and  as  evident- 


and  uniform  and  univerfal,  without  any  pofiible  difpe - 
ftja“  rence,  djffcrmify ,  or  variety,  whatfoever  :  and  all  variety 
or  difference  of  exiftence  muft  needs  arife  from  feme  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe,  and  be  dependent  upon  it,  and  proportionable 
to  the  efficiency  of  that  caufe,  whatfoever  it  be. .  Ab¬ 
folute  necef  ty,  in  which  there  can  be  no  variation  in  any 
kind  or  degree,  cannot  be  ’the  ground  of  exigence  of  a 
hut  a  °f  God,  of  ^Beings,  however  Jitmlar  and  agreeing  :  be- 

f0^‘  caufe,  without  any  ether  difference,  even  number  is  itfelf 
a  manifeft  "Sformity  or  inequality  (if  1  may  fo  fpeak)  of 
297  efficiency  or  caufality ." 
examined.. 

ard  fhown  fity,  to  prove 

to  be  in-  exiftent  Being.  But  what  is  this  necef  ty  which  proves 
conclufive.  fo  much  -  - 

that  w  .  . 

order  of  nature,  and  in  our  conceptions,  be  antecedent 
to  that  being  of  whofe  exiftence  it  is  the  ground.  Con¬ 
cerning  fuch  a  principle,  there  are  but  three  fuppofi- 
tions  which  can  pofiibly  be  made  ;  and  all  of  them  may 
be  fhown  to  be  abfurd  and  contradictory.  We  may 
fuppofe  either  the  fubjlance  itfelf,  fo  me  property  of  that 
fubftance,  or  fomething  extrinfic  to  both,  to  be  this 
antecedent  ground  of  exiftence  prior  in  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture  to  the  frjl  caufe. 

One  would  think,  from  the  turn  of  the  argument 
which  here  reprefeuts  this  antecedent  neceffity  as  effi¬ 
cient  and  caufal ,  that  it  were  confidered  as  fomething 
•  DiJferU-  extrinfic  to  the  firft  caufe*.  Indeed  if  the  words  have 
tion  an  the  any  meaning  in  them  at  all,  or  any  force  of  argument, 
Arguyurtta  th  mn&  be  fo  underftoed,  juft  we  underftand 

ed  toZawb  them  of  any  external  caufe  producing  its  effeCt.  ^ut 
Jnquity  into  as  an  extrinfic  principle  is  abfurd  in  itfelf,  and  is  bdides 
■4ht  Idea,  of  rejeacd  by  Dr  Clarke,  who  fays  exprefsly,  that  “  of 

¥a“'?f”e>thz  thing  which  derives  not  its  being  from  any  other 
hnmenfity,  ^  ^  grQUnd  of  exiftence  muft  be  IH 

the  thing  itfelf,”  we  need  not  fay  a  word  more  of  the 
laft  of  thefe  fuppofitions. 

Let  us  then  confider  the  firft  ;  let  us  .take  the  fub¬ 
jlance  itfelf,  and  try  whether  it  can  be  conceived  as  prior 
or  antecedent  to  itfelf  in  our.  conceptions  or  in  the  order 
of  nature.  Surely  we  need  not  obferve  that  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  or  contradictory  than  fuch  a  fup¬ 
pofition.  Dr  Clarke  himfelf  repeatedly  affirms,  *md  it 
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of  nature.  An  antecedent  attribute,  or  antecedent  pro¬ 
perty,  is  a  folecilm  as  great,  and  a  contradiction  as  flat, 
as  an  antecedent  fubfcquetit  or  fubfquent  antecedent ,  un¬ 
der  flood  in  the  fame  fenfe  and  in  the  fame  fyllogifm. 

Every  property  or  attribute,  as  fuch,  prefuppofe s  its 
fubjeCt  ;  and  cannot  otherwife  be  underftood.  This  is 
a  truth  fo  obvious  and  fo  forcible,  that  it  fometimes 
extorts  the  affient  even  of  thofe  who  upon  other  ocea- 
lions  labour  to  obfeure  it.  It  is  confefied  by  Dr 
Clarke  that  u  the  fcholallic  way  of  proving  the  ex-  {  A -freer  te 
fence  of  the  felf-exiftent  Being  from  the  abfolute  per-  ^ 
feClion  of  his  nature,  is  v  rr.ol-pov.  For  all  or  any 
perfections  (fays  he)  prefuppofe  exiftence  ;  which  is 
a  petitio  prmcipi i."  If  therefore  properties,  modes,  or 

attributes  in  God,  be  confidered  as  perfections  (and  it 
is  impoffiible  to  confider  them  as  any  thing  elfe),  then, 
by  this  confefiion  of  the  great  author  himfelf,  they 
muit  all  or  any  of  them  prefuppofe  exiftence.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  immediately  added  in  the  fame  place,  “  that  bare 


ibjeCt 

ly  as  it  is  a  mode  cr  a  property .  It  might  perhaps 
d  pojkriori  infer  the  exiftence  of  its  fubjeft,  as  effeCts 
may  infer  a  caufe;  but  that  it  fhould  infer  in  the  other 
way  d  priori  is  altogether  as  impoflible  as  that  a  tri¬ 
angle  fhould  be  a  fquare,  or  a  globe  a  parallelogram .  -9s 

Doubtful,  as  it  would  feem,  of  the  force  of  his  fir&de^nLa- 
argument,  which  even  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  con-  tlon  c£  tbc 
vinced  by  it  acknowledge  to  be  obfeure,  the  DoCtor  fame  au- 
gives  a  fecond,  which  we  muft  confefs  appears  to  us  tothor 
be  (till  more  obfeure,  and  if  pofiible  lefs  conclufive. 

“  To  fuppofe  two  or  more  dffind  beings  exifting  of 
themjiives  neceffarily  and  independent  of  each  other,  im¬ 
plies  (he  fays)  this  contra  did  ion,  that  each  of  them  be¬ 
ing  independent  from  the  other,  they  may  either  of 
them  be  fuppofed  to  exift  alone  ;  fo  that  it  will  be  no 
contradiction  to  fuppofe  the  other  not  to  exift  ;  and 
confequently  neither  of  them  will  be  neceffiarily  exifting. 
Whatfoever  therefore  exifts  neceffarily  is  the  one  Am¬ 
ple  effience  of  the  feif-exiftent  Being  ;  and  whatfoever 
differs  from  that  is  not  neceffarily  exifting,  becaufe  in 
abfolute  neceflity  there  can  be  no  difference  or  diverfity 

of  exiftence.  .  .  J  UwUln 

“  Neceflity  is  ufed  here  in  two  different  leniest,  quiry  into 
both  as  abfolute  and  relative.  In  the  former,  neither  of  the  Uta,  of 
the  two  beings  can  exift  without  the  other,  i.e.  with .  Space, gc, 
out  our  fuppofing  the  other  to  exift  alfo,  fince  that  is  P 
equally  neccffary.  In  the  latter,  either  of  them  msay 
4  G 
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Of  the  Be-  exift  alone,  /.  e.  without  the  help  of  the  other,  or  with- 
irsg  and  At  out  t}ie  fUpp0fition  of  the  other  as  requifite  to  its  own 
mbytes  of  ex^ence>  The  confequence  therefore  that  either  of 
them  may  exift  alone,  and  fo  neither  of  them  is  neceft 
fary,  ;s  a  mere  equivocation  on  neceffity ,  ufing  it  both  in 
an  abfolute  and  relative  fenfe  at  the  fame  time.”  But 
as  this  is  a  queftion  of  the  liigheft  importance,  and  as 
the  author  was  a  man  of  great  worth,  we  fliall  conilder 
his  argument  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  word  ne- 
cejjlfy  has  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ot  it  the  fame 
invariable  meaning. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  there  are  only  two 
fenfes  in  which  that  word  can  be  applied  to  the  exift - 
cnee  of  any  being  ;  and  whether  it  be  here  ufed  in  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  fenfes,  the  reafoning,  if  re- 
folved  into  a  fyllogifm,  will  appear  to  be  inconclulive. 
If  the  word  be  taken  in  that  fenfe  of  neceffity  which 
arifes  from  the  relation  that  dependent  beings  which 
we  know  to  exift  bear  to  fome  one  independent  Being, 
the  arg'ument  will  (land  thus : 

From  a  known  effed  no  more  caufes  can  be  neceffa- 
rily  inferred  than  what  are  fufficient  to  account 
for  that  effed  :  but 

One  felf-exiftent  and  independent  Being  is  fufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  phenomena,  & c. 

No  more  than  one  fuch  Being  can  be  neceffarily  inferred 
to  exift. 

But  though  no  more  than  one  independent  being 
can  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  neceffarily  exift,  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  this  fyllogifm,  that  two  or  more 
fuch  beings  may  not poftbly  exift.  It  is,  indeed,  a  plain 
contradiction  to  fay,  that  two  or  more  felf-exiftent 
beings  are  in  this  fenfe  necejfary  ;  but  furely  there  is 
no  contradidion  in  faying,  that  two  or  twenty  fuch 
beings  are  poffhle .  We  could  not,  therefore,  by  this 
argument,  convid  a  perfon  of  abfurdity,  who  fhould 
affirm  that  t  -0  or  more  independent  beings  actually 
exift.  We  might,  indeed,  deny  the  exiftence  of  them 
all  but  one ,  becaufe  one  is  fufficient  to  account  for 
thofe  phenomena,  from  which  alone  we  know  that 
any  independent  being  exifts  ;  but  becaufe  one  of  them 
might  be  fuppofed  to  exift  alone ,  fo  that  it  would  be 
no  contradidion  to  fuppofe  the  other  not  to  exift; 
we  know  not  how  the  Dodor  came  to  affirm,  in  di- 
red  oppofition  to  his  own  demonftration,  that  not 
one  of  them  would  be  neceffarily- exifting. 

Neceffity,  as  applied  to  exiftence,  in  the  other  fenfe 
of  the  word,  arifes,  as  we  have  feen,  from  the  relation 
which  the  t.Sual  exiftence  of  the  being,  of  which,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  has  to  the  manner  of  that  being’s  ex¬ 
iftence.  It  is  the  fame  neceffity,  we  are  told  *,  with 
tt  f  m^iat  the  caufe  of  the  unalterable  proportion 

a  Gentle-  between  two  and  four;  and  it  is  confidered  as  the 
man  in  formal  caufe  or  ground  of  the  exiftence  of  an  independ- 
Gkmcefter-  gnt  being.  Were  it  not  for  the  llrange  expreffions 
formal  caufe  and  ground  of  exiftence ,  we  fhould  have  no 
objedion  to  this  account  of  that  neceffity  by  which  a 
being  independent  undoubtedly  exifts  :  but  this  kind 
of  ntccffity  is  a  principle  which  will  not  fupport  the 
fuperftrudure  which  the  learned  author  labours  to 
raife  upon  it  The  fame  neceffity  which  is  the  caufe 
of  the  unalterable  proportion  between  two  and  four , 
is  likewife  the  caufe  of  the  unalterable  proportion  be¬ 
tween  three  and  fx3  between  four  and  eighty  and  bc- 
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tween  five  and  ten ,  &c.  But  if  it  can  be  th^  caufe  of  Of  the  Bev 
fo  many  different  proportions  of  the  fame  kind,  why 
may  it  not  be  the  formal  caufe  or  ground  of  exiftence  *Go^ 
to  as  many  independent  heings  of  the  fame  kind  as  well  , — -y  — —i 
as  to  one?  The  following  fyllogifm,  we  apprehend,  to 
be  legitimate  both  in  mode  and  figure,  and  its  con- 
clufion  is  diredly  contrary  to  the  propofition  which 
the  Dodor  deduces  from  the  fame  notion  of  neceffity. 

If  neceffity,  confidered  as  a  formal  caufe  ox  ground 
of  exiftence ,  be  in  one  Inf  once  of  its  caufality  the 
formal  caufe  or  ground  of  exiftence  to  many 
things  of  the  fame  kind,  it  may  likewife  in  every 
other  inf  me e  of  its  caufality,  be  the  formal  caufe. 
or  ground  of  exiftence  to  many  things  of  the  fame 
kind. 

But  fucli  neceffity,  in  that  inftance  of  its  caufality 
where  it  is  the  formal  caufe  or' ground  of  exig¬ 
ence  to  the  unalterable  proportion  between  two 
and  four,  is  the  formal  caufe  or  ground  of  ex¬ 
iftence  to  many  proportions  of  the  fame  kind, 

Therefore,  the  fame  neceffity  in  that  other  iuftancc 
of  its  cafuality,  where  it  is  faid  to  be  the  formal 
caufe  or  ground  of  exiftence  to  one  independent 
being,  undoubtedly  may  he  the  formal  caufe  or 
ground  of  exiftence  to  many  independent  beings  ot 
the  fame  kind.  .  #  300 

Thus  it  appears,  that  neceffity ,  in  any  fenfe  in  which  it  Neceffity, 
can  be  properly  affirmed  of  exiftence,  cannot  be  the  a  dunger- 
foundation  of  any  argument  to  prove  the  lmpoihbihty  cpqe> 
of  more  than  one  felf-exiftent  being.  It  is  indeed  a  prin- 
ci  le  from  which  we  apprehend  that  no  pofitive  con- 
clufion  whatever  can  be  deduced  by  reafoning  a  priori. 

That  neceffity  of  exiftence  may  be  predicated  of  a 
being  which  is  independent  and  uncreated,  is  fcl  ft  evi¬ 
dent  ;  becaufe  to  the  nature  of  fuch  a  being  ex¬ 
iftence  is  effential.  But  whilft  that  nature  itfelf  re¬ 
mains  wholly  incomprehenfhle  by  us,  it  is  impoffiblc  that 
we  fhould  difeover,  by  our  own  unaffifted  reafon,  whe¬ 
ther  it  can  be  the  nature  of  only  one  or  of  more  than  one 
independent  being.  To  argue  from  neceffity,  as  if  it 
were  the  caufe  or  ground  of  exiftence  to  fuch  a  being, 
is  certainly  abfurd,  if  it  be  not  impious  ;  for  if  that 
to  which  exiftence  is  effential,  does  not  exift  without 
any  caufe  efficient  or  formal,  we  fliall  be  obliged  to 
inquire  after  a  caufe  or  ground  of  this  caufe,  and  thus, 
be  involved  in  all  the  absurdities  and  cont^adidions  of 
an  infinite  feries.  We  have  infilled  the  longer  on. 

neufjity ,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
has  fometimes  been  employed  to 
Attempts  have  been  made  from 
to  prove  that  the 
agent,  and  to  fet 


this  point,  becaufe 
argument  d  priori , 
very  bad  purpofes. 
the  notion  of  necejfary  exiftence, 
Supreme  Being  cannot  be  a  free 


the  firft  principles  of  the  religion  of  nature  at  varianee 
with  thofe  which  are  revealed  in  the  feriptures.  3or 

But  though  we  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  the  di-The  unity 
vine  unity  cannot  be  demoriftrated  a  prion,  we  are  far^^d 
from  thinking  it  incapable  of  any  proof  On  the  con*^le.  ^ 
trary,  the  common  arguments  a  pofteriori  drawn  from, 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  world,  have  always  fa- 
tisfied  us,  and  in  our  opinion  muft  fatisfy  every  per¬ 
fon  capable  of  proportioning  his  affent  to  evidence, 
that  the  Creator  and  Preferver  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
has  but  one  will  and  one  intelligence ,  and  therefore  is 
himfelf  but  one  being.  But  proof  is  one  thing  ;  and 
demonftration  is,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  ano¬ 
ther. 


Part  III.  M  E  T  A  P 

Of  the  Be-  ther(G).  And  if  wc  cannot  arrive  at  abfolute  certainty 
ing  and  At-  concerning  this  important  truth  by  the  light  of  nature, 
triCioT  we  ought  to  ^ie  more  thankful  for  that  revelation, 

1  °  A  which  has  put  the  unity  of  God  paft  difputes  to  all 

:->oi  who  believe  the  holy  fcriptures. 

God  omiii-  The  being  which  is  felf-exiflent  and  independent 
potent.  be  alfo  omnipotentm  That  fuch  a  being  lias  active 

power  in  fome  degree ,  is  fhown  at  the  fame  time  and 
by  the  fame  medium  that  we  prove  his  exiftcnce  ; 
and  fmce  he  depends  upon  no  caufe  for  his  exiftcnce 
or  his  power,  he  cannot  depend  upon  any  for  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  that  power,  and  confequently  no  limits  can  be 
applied  to  it.  Limitation  is  an  efifetl  of  fom t  fuperior 
caufe ,  which  in  the  prefent  inftance  there  cannot  be : 
confequently  to  fuppofe  limits  where  there  can  be  no 
limiter ,  is  to  fuppofe  an  ejfcB  without  a  caufe.  For  a 
f  Kotes  i0  being  to  be  limited  or  deficient  in  any  refped*  f,  is 
Mvfl°n  to  be  dependent  in  that  refped  on  fome  other  being 
which  gave  it  juft  fo  much  and  no  more  ;  confequent¬ 
ly  that  being  which  in  no  refpeB  depends  upon  any 
other  is  in  no  rtfpecl  limited  or  deficient.  In  all  beings 
capable  of  increafe  or  diminution,  and  confequently 
incapable  of  perfeBion  or  abfolute  infinity ,  limitation  or 
defiS  is  indeed  a  neceffary  confequence  of  exiftence, 
and  is  only  a  negation  of  that  perfedion  which  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  nature;  and  therefore  in  thefe 
beings  it  requires  no  further  catife.  But  in  a  being 
' naturally  capable  of  perfection  or  abfolute  infinity ,  all  itn- 
perfection  or  finitenefs,  as  it  cannot  flow  from  the  nature 
of  that  being,  feems  to  require  fome  ground  or  reafati ; 
which  reafon,  as  it  is  foreign  from  the  being  itfelf,  muft 
be  the  effed  of  fome  other  external  caufe,  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  have  place  in  the  fit fi  caufe,  1  hat  the 
felf-exillent  being  is  capable  of  perfedion  or  abfolute 
infinity  muft  be  granted,  becaufe  he  is  manifeftly  the 
fubjed  of  one  infinite  or  perfed  attribute,  viz.  eter¬ 
nity,  or  abfolute  invariable  exiftence.  Tn  this  refped 
his  exiftence  has  been  fhown  to  be  perfed,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  perfed  in  every  other  refped  alfo.  Now 
that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  one  infinite  attribute  or 
perfedion,  muft  have  all  its  attributes  infinitely  or.in 
'  perfedion  ;  fmce  to  have  any  perfed  ions  in  a  finite 
limited  manner,  when  the  fubjed  and  thefe  perfec¬ 
tions  are  both  capable  of  ftrid  infinity,  would  he  the 
forementioned  abfurdity  of  pofitive  limitation  without 
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a  caufe.  To  fuppofe  this  eternal  and  Independent  O^h^Be- 
being  limited  in  or  by  its  own  nature ,  is  to  fuppofe  fome  ‘”:^ut‘e8  ^ 
antecedent  nature  or  limiting  quality  fuperior  to  that  be-  tied, 
ing,  to  the  exiftence  of  which  no  thing,  no  quality ,  is  u— -v— — 
in  any  refped  antecedent  or  fuperior .  And  to  fuppofe 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  aftive  power  in  a  being 
which  is  evidently  the  fountain  of  all  power,  is  the 
groffeft  of  all  absurdities.  The  fame  method  of  rea- 
foning  will  prove  knowledge  and  every  other  per¬ 
fedion  to  be  infinite  in  the  Deity,  when  once  we  have 
proved  that  perfedion  to  belong  to  him  at  all;  at  leall 
it  will  fhow,  that  to  fuppofe  it  limited  is  unreasonable, 
fince  we  can  find  no  manner  of  ground  for  limitation 
in  any  refped  ;  and  this  is  as  far  as  we  need  go,  or 
perhaps  as  natural  light  will  lead  11s.  3°3 

Of  the  omnipotence  of  the  lupreme  Being  fomef 
phtlofophers,  as  well  theifts  as  atheifts,  have  talked  very  cvery 
abfurdly  Hobbe .?  j|,  with  a  view  to  make  this  attribute  thuigwhich 
appear  impofiible  and  ridiculous,  affirms  “  that  God  ^nf:c |  ;0t 
by  his  -omnipotence  or  infinite  power  could  turn  Ja^c- 
a  tree  into  a  fyllogifm.”  And  Des  Cartes  *,  though  qGn> 
certainly  no  atheift,  childifhly  aborts,  that  all  things  jj  Leviatb, 
whatever,  even  abftrad  truth  and  falfehood,  do  fo  de-  3- 
pend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  and  power  of  God,  as  u(i 
that  if  he  had  pleafed  “  twice  two  fhould  not  have  been  iionJ \ex» 
four,  nor  the  three  angles  of  a  plain  triangle  equals,  §  6. 
to  two  right  ones.”  But  the  true  notion  of  Omni¬ 
potence,  fo  far  from  implying  a  power  to  turn  a  tree 
into  a  fyllogifm,  or  to  make  twice  two  not  equal  to  four, 
implies  only  that  the  being  poflefled  of  it  can  adually 
perform  whatever  can  he  conceived  by  the  in  oft  per¬ 
fed  underftanding  ;  conception  in  this  cafe  being  the 
meafure  of  poflibility.  Now  every  thing  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  a  mind  fuffieiently  enlarged  which  does 
not  involve  in  it  a  dired  contradiction  ;  but  what  we 
clearly  difeern  to  imply  a  contradidion,  fuch  as  that 
a  thing  may  be  and  not  be  at  the  fame  inftant,  can¬ 
not  be  conceived  by  any  intelled,  or  made  to  exift  by 
any  power.  And  thus  has  this  attribute  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity  been  always  ftated,  not  only  by  the  wifer  Chri- 
ftians,  but  alfo  by  moll  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
themfelves,  who  exprefsly  admit  that  “  nothing  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  divine  power,  but  only  to  make  that 
which  hath  been  done  to  be  undone.’’  (h) 

And  here  it  may  be  alked,  Whether  creation,  in 
4  G  2  the 


(g)  John  Gerhard  and  John  Voflius  both  cite  Gabriel  Biel  as  acknowledging  the  unity  of  God  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  rigid  demon ftration  ;  and  with  the  fentiments  of  that  fchoolman,  thofe  two  learned  divines  pre¬ 
fers  their  own  to  agree.  _  ^  , 

Sed  Biel  (1.  Sant.  Dift.  2  Q^io.  Art.  llatuit  “  quod  tantum  unum  eile  Deum,  lit  creditum  et  non-dc- 
monfiratum  ratione  naturali  nobis  in  via  poflibili.”  Id  nos  ita  interpretamur  ;  etiamfi  ex  natura  libro  rationes 
non  contemnenda  pro  unitote  divinse.  effentiae  afferenda  erui  poffint,  eas  tamen  ad  fidei  cordibus  noftrrs 

inn-enerandam,  non  fatis  efficaees  efie.  Ergo  mens  prius  conlirmanda  eft  ex  verbo  Dei ,  et  lHuftribus  tefti- 
moniis  in  quibus  fe  Deus  generi  humano  patefecit :  Poftea  utiliter  poteft  addi  confideratio  philofophicarum 
d  e  m  on  ft  ran  on  u  rn .  Gerhard .  Lee.  Conan.  Tom.  I.  p.  106. 

Diffentit  Galriel  Biel ,  qui  ante  annos  hofee  140  Tubmgenf  Gymnafio  prrcfuit.  Is  cenfet  probaldes  magis  ra- 
tiones  tffe  quam  evidentes  et  certas.^-Ve rum  efto  fane,  ut  folae  non  lint  «  otuKUcu ;  At  magnum  iis  pondus  ad- 
dit  traditio  vetus  ;  turn  autem  quod  argumenta  iftluec,  fi  non  prorfus  faltem  ufqne  adeo  probabitia 

lint,  ut  t-c  patroni  nihil  ullius  momenti  adferre  valeant;  cur  plufquam  unum  ftatuere  dcum  potiu* 

cOBYcniat.  Vrjf*  de  Idolatries,  Lib.  1.  c  2 

(ii)  to  h  yty-voc  rvx  (A*  yevtcr'lcu‘  Sio  ocya.°ac  AyocBav, 

Movou  yap  a.v'lov  Kat  ctoc 

Ayfviila  iroitiVfCicrr  «  TwrpxyyAwc*  drift,  ad  Nicomacb,  Lib  6-  cap.  a. 
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the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  (fee  Creation),  be 
within  the  compafs  of  infinite  power.  All  the  an¬ 
cient  philofophers,  who  were  unenlightened  by  the 
rays  of  divine  revelation,  held  that  it  is  not  t  ;  ground¬ 
ing  their  opinion  upon  this  maxim,  Ex  riihilo  nihil  fit. 
But  the  maxim  will  fupport  no  fueh  conclufion.— 
The  ancients,  or  at  lead  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  with 
the  metaphyfics  of  which  we  are  belt  acquainted,  con- 
fidered  four  kinds  of  caufes,  the  efficient,  the  material 
the  formal  and  the  final ;  and  though  they  extended 
the  maxim  to  the  fir  ft  two,  if  not  to  all  thefe  caufcs, 
it  is  a  felf-evident  truth  only  when  applied  to  the  effici¬ 
ent  caufe .  Without  the  adual  exertion  of  power,  it 
is  indeed  moft  certain  that  nothing  could  be  brought 
into  exidence  ;  but  it  is  io  far  from  being  clear  that 
pre-exident  matter,  or,  as  Aridotle  chofe  to  exprefs 
himfelf,  a  material  caufe,  mud  be  fuppofed  for  infinite 
power  to  operate  upon,  tuat,  we  think,  every  man 
may  find  complete  evidence  of  the  contrary  in  liim- 
1  el f.  That  fenfation,  intelligence,  coafcioufnefs,  and 
volition,  are  not  the  rcfult  of  any  modifications  of  fi¬ 
gure  and  motion,  is  a  truth  as  evident  as  that  confci- 
oufnefs  is  not  fvvift,  nor  volition  fquare.  If  then 
thefe  be  the  powers  or  properties  of  a  being  didind 
from  matter,  which  we  think  capable  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  proof,  every  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
Lis  mind  has  exitled  and  been  confcious  from  eter¬ 
nity,  mud  be  convinced  that  the  power  of  creation 
has  been  exerted  in  himfelf.  If  it  be  denied  that  there 
is  any  immaterial  fuhfiance  'vci  man,  dill  it  mud  be  con- 
feded,  that,  as  matter  is  not  eflentiaily  confcious,  mid 
cannot  be  made  fo  by  any  particular  organization,  * 
there  is  fome  real  thing  or  entity,  call  it  what  you 
pleafe,  which  has  either  exided  and  been  confcious 
from  _eternity,  or  been  in  time  brought  from  non¬ 
entity  into  exidence  by  an  exertion  of  infinite  power. 

To  this  perhaps  fome  one  may  objed,  that  upon 
our  own  fuppofition  of  the  inability  of  the  human 
mind  to  exert  its  faculties  but  in  union  with  fome 
material  and  organifed  fydem,  the  mind  of  every  man 
may  have  exided  from  eternity  without  being  confci¬ 
ous  of  its  own  exidence  ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  have 
in  ourfelves  no  evidence  of  creation ,  but  only  of  the 
union  of  two  felf-exident  fubdances,  which  in  their 
prior  date  had  been  didin d  and  feparate  from  each 
other.  But  fuch  an  objedion  as  this,  we  beg  leave 
to  reply,  can  arife  from  nothing  but  mifapprehenfion 
of  our  hypothefis,  and  of  the  reafons  by  which  we 
think  it  fupported.  We  fuppofe,  that  to  tlm  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  human  faculties,  a  body  of  fome  kind  or 
other  may  be  nccefiary  as  an  indrument,  not  merely 
from  what  we  obferve  of  the  dependence  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  memory  on  the  date  of  the  brain,  but  be¬ 
eaufe  we  cannot  conceive  a  Creator  of  infinite  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  to  immerfe  in  fydems  of  matter,  minds 
to  which  he  knows  that  fuch  fydems  mud  be  always 
ufelefs  and  often  hurtful.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
our  fouls  and  bodies  were  created  and  formed  for  each 
other ;  but  as  our  prefent  adverfaries  admit  not  of  a 
Creator,  we  mud  afle  them,  How  their  felf-exillent 
fouls  have  been  difpofed  of  from  eternity,  and  by  what 
power  they  have  all  in  due  fucceffion  been  united  each 
to  its  proper  body  ?  As  before  the  union  they  were 
not  confcious,  they  could  not  unite  themfelves ;  and 
to  fuppofe  them  united  by  fome  fuperior  intelligence, 
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is  to  fuppofe  them  in  fome  refpe&s  dependent  on  that  ?f  the  Be- 
intelligence,  which  feems  not  to  accord  with  ^heir1^^ 
felf-exidence.  Whatever  is  felf-exident  and  eternal  Qol 
mud  be  independent  ;  and  if  poflefled  of  any  power, 
cannot  be  conceived  to  have  that  power  limited.  — . 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  every  man  has  in  himfelf 
fnffieient  evidence  that  creation  is  poflible  ;  for  jf  in¬ 
finite  power  can  create  an  immaterial  and  percipient 
being,  it  may  furely  be  fuppofed  capable  of  creating 
dead  and  unintelligent  matter. 

But  the  creation  of  the  material  fydem  may  be 
(hown  to  be  in  the  highed  degree  probable  by  other 
arguments.  The  fame  rcafoning  which  proves  the 
impoflibility  of  an  infinite  feries  and  of  eternal  time, 
proves  that  the  univerfe  cannot  have  exided  from  eter¬ 
nity  in  its  prefent  date.  But  if  it  has  not  exided  from 
eternity  in  its  prefent  date,  it  belongs  to  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  creation  to  fay  what  was  its  former.  We 
talk  indeed  of  chaos  ;  but  fuch  language,  when  a  Creci- 
tor  is  not  admitted,  i$  mod  unphilofophical  trifling. 

It  appears  from  the  mod  accurate  inquiries  to  at  have  ^ 

been  made  ilito  the  fubdance  and  eifence  of  body  ±,  t  Baxter** 
that  the  atoms  of  which  each  mafs  is  compofed  are 
held  together  by  a  foreign  force.  If  by  chaos  be  9jthe  Hu,t 
meant  matter,  when  this  force  is  fuppofed  to  be  re-  m.in  SouU 
moved,  we  mud  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  of  fuch  a  fub- 
ftance  we  have  neither  idea  nor  notion,  and  cannot 
didinguiih  it  from  non-entity.  The  original  atoms 
of  matter,  we  believe  indeed  to  require  no  other 
agency  to  keep  each  entire  than  that  fiat  by  which 
it  was  created;  but  dill,  as  thofe  atoms  are  concei- 
•  ved  to  be  folid  and  extended,  they  mud  be  capable 
of  divifion  by  infinite  power  ;  and  if  that  fiat  or  influ¬ 
ence  which  makes  them  folid  and  extended  were  re¬ 
moved,  they  would  lofe  folidity  and  extenfion,  and  of 
courfe  become  nothing.  So  far  is  it,  therefore,  from 
being  true,  that  the  creation  of  matter  appears  to  be 
impoflible,  that  we  are  compelled  by  every  thing  that 
we  know  of  it  to  believe  that  matter  cannot  poflibly 
be  felf-exident. 

“  Beeaufe  it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  our¬ 
felves  (fays  Cud  worth  f ),  and  all  imperfed  beings,  \  UtelUc- 
that  none  of  tliefe  can  create  any  new  fuhfiance,  men  tual  Syfem , 
are  apt  to  meafure  all  things  by  their  own  fcantling, 
and  to  fuppofe  it  univerfally  impoflible  for  any  power 
whatever  thus  to  create.  But  iiuce  it  is  certain,  that 
imperfed  beings  can  themfelves  produce  fome  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-exiding,  as  new  cogitations,  new 
local  motion ,  and  new  modifications  of  things  corporeal, 
it  is  furely  reafonable  to  think  that  an  abfolutely  per- 
fed  Being  can  do  fomething  more ,  i.  e.  create  new  Jub - 
fiances,  or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And  it  may 
well  be  thought  as  eafy  for  God  or  an  Omnipotent 
Being,  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all,  ov *- 
cv1wf  as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a 
finger,  or  for  the  fun  to  fend  out  rays,  or  a  cand'lc 
light  ;  or  ladiy,  for  an  opaque  body  to  produce  an 
image  of  itfelf  in  a  glafs  or  water,  or  to  projed  a  fha- 
dow  :  all  thefe  imperfed  things  being  but  the  ener¬ 
gies,  rays,  images,  or  Jhadows,  of  the  Deity.  For  a 
fubdance  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or  a  Be¬ 
ing  iiifinitely  perJeEt,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  no¬ 
thing  in  the  impoflible  fenfe,  beeaufe  it  comes  from 
him  who  is  all.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  impoflible 
for  anv  thing  whatever  to  be  made  by  that  which 
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nath  not  only  Infinitely  greater  perfection ,  but  zfo ^infi¬ 
nite  lifting  power .  It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  unite 
power  itfelf  cannot  do  things  in  their  own  nature  im* 
poffible  ;  and,  therefore,  thofe  who  .  deny  creation, 
ought  to  prove,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impofliole  for  a 


fubftance ,  though  not  for  an  accident 


modification ,  to 
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be  brought  from  non-exiftence  into  being,  put  no¬ 
thing  is*  in  itfelf  impofiible,  which  does  not  imply  a 
contradiction  :  and  though  it  be  a  contradiction  for 
a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time,  there 
is  furely  110  contradiction  in  conceiving  an  imperfeCt 
being,  which  before  was  not,  afterwards  to  be.”  To 
call  in  queftion  the  poffibility  of  creation,  becanfe 
we  have  no  adequate  conception  how  a  thing  can  be 
brought  into  exigence,  would  be  in  the  highelt  de¬ 
gree  "abfurd  ;  for  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  we  have 
adequate  conceptions  of  any  thing  except  our  own 
•ideas  and  their  various  relations  (1). 

The  Being  which  is  ielf-exii'tent,  omnipotent,  and 
omnifeient,  is  not  a  necejfiiry ,  but  a  free  agent  ;  tor  ac¬ 
tive  power  implies  freedom ,  and  infinite  power  infinite 
freedom.  What,  therefore,  h?tth  no  bounds  fet  to  its 
power,  what  can  have  no  oppofition  made  to  its  will, 
nor  reftraint  laid  on  its  actions,  mult  both  will  and 
aCl  freely.  “  If  the  fupreme  eaufe  were  not  a  be¬ 
ing  endowed  with  liberty  and  choice,  but  a  mere  nc- 
ceffary  agent,  then  would  it  follow,  as  Dr  Clarke  well 
obferves  f>  that  nothing  which  is  not,  could  pofjibly 
have  been  ;  and  that  nothing  which  is,  could  pofjibly 
not  have  been  ;  and  that  no  mode  or  circumilance  of 
the  exigence  of  any7-, thing  could  pofidAy  have  been  in 
anyr  refpeCf  othei  wife  than  it  now  actually  is.  All  which 
being  evidently  moil  falie  and  abfurd  ;  it  follows,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  iupreme  eaufe  is  not  a  mere 
.neceffaiy  agent,  but  a  Being  endued  with  liberty 
and  choice.” 

To  this  re  vfoning  it  has  been  lately  replied  +>  that 
“  Cla-.ke  mull  have  known,  that  all  thofe  who  con¬ 
tend  againll  the  free  agency  of  the  Deity,  do  ofcourfe 
acknowledge,  that  nothing  could  have  happened,  or 
does  happen,  or  will  happen,  but  what  adually  has 
happened,  or  doth  happen,  or  will  happen  ;  and  that 
it  is  moil  falfe  and  abfurd  to  deny  it.”  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  neceffarians,  abfolutely  impof- 
fible,  that  at  prefent  there  could  exiil  upon  this  earth 
more  or  fewer  perfons  than  are  now  actually  alive  ; 
that  the  earth  could  move  in  any  other  direction  than 
from  well  to  eail ;  or  that  there  could  be  more  cr 
fewer  planets  in  the  folar  fy  item.  \et  is  it  moil  cer- 
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tain,  that  there  W  been  fever  perfons  on  tie  earth  Of. ^ 
than  there  are  now  ;  that  there  is  not  a  cultivated  tn,)UWs  of 
country  in  Europe  which  could  not  contain  more  peo-  G<) 
pie  than  now  inhabit  it ;  that  the  comets  move  in  very  — Y  1 

different  directions  from  that  of  welt  to  ead  ,  an  t  lat 
as,  till  very  lately,  we  conceived  only  fix  primary  pla- 
nets  in  the  fyllem,  it  is  evidently  poftble  that  the  fy- 
{tem  might  contain  no  more.  Upon  tae  Cuppofition, 
therefore,  that  the  Supreme  Being  ads  under  a  pliy- 
fical  ueceffity,  the  fame  things  are  poffible  and  not 
poffible  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  the  gro  lit  ft  of 
all  abfurdities.  It  might  have  been  oujeUed  with 
much  more  plaufibility,  that  the  hrft  eaufe  canno 
poffibly  be  free,  becaufe  lie  muft  needs  do  a. ways 
what  is  beft  in  the  whole;  but  it  will  be  fee n  by 
and  by,  that  among  different  cieated  fy  Items,  there 
is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  any  one  abfolutely  bej.  306 

But  though  this  Being  is  free,  and  »s 
tlior  of  change  111  other  beings,  yet  he  mull  .  * 
unchangeable-,  for  all  changes  have  a  beginning,  and 
confequently  are  effefts  of  feme  prior  caufes.  But 
there  can  he  nothing  prior  to  the  exifteo.ee  ot  this  Be¬ 
ing,  as  he  is  eternal ;  neither  any  eaufe  of  it,  as  he  is 
independent;  nor  confequently  any  change  111  it,  except 
we  could  fuppofe  him  to  change  h'mfelf ,  which  is  the 
fame  abfurdity  as  to  produce  himl'elf,  >■  e.  to  be  at  the 
fame  time  both  effeS  and  eaufe.  .  S°7 

Omnifcience,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  foregoing  at-Ommki-^ 
tributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  may  perhaps 1  be :  more  ’cd  in 
eafily  deduced  thus  §.  We  find  in  ourfelves  fuch  qua- a  d;ffereat 
lities  as  thought  and  intelligence ,  power  and  freedom,  fee.  manner, 
for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  confcioufuefs  as  79 

much  as  for  our  own  exiftence.  Iimee  ,  it 
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only  by  our  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  that  our  exiit- 
ence  is  known  to  ourfelves.  We  know  likewife  that 
thefe  are  perfections,  and  that  to  have  them  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  be  without  them.  We  hnd  alio  that  they 
have  not  been  in  us  from  eternity.  They  muff,  there- 
fore,  have  had  a  beginning,  and  confequently  fome  eaufe, 
for  the  very  fame  reafon  that  a  being  beginning  to  exift 
in  time  requires  a  eaufe.  Now  this  eaufe,  as  it  mull 
be  fuperior  to  its  effect,  muft  have  thofe  perfections  m 
a  fuperior  degree  ;  and  if  it  be  the  frjl  eaufe,  it  mult 
have  them  in  an  infinite  or  unlimited  degree,  fince 
bounds,  or  limitation  without  a  limiter,  would,  as  we 
have  already  (hown,  be  an  effedl  without  a  eaufe. , 

It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  the  omnifcience  of.  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  is  implied  in  his  very  exiftence.  “  For 
all  things  being  not  only  prefent  to  him,  but  alfo  en- 


(1)  “  Ridicula  foret  ct  inepta  cjus  temeritas,  qui  corporum  ideo  creatlonem  fibi  duceret  negandum  effe, 
quod  eius  creationis  clarem  et perfpicuam  notionem  effingere  cogitatione  nobis  haud  licet.  Infinite  emm  eft  re¬ 
rum  coma,  quarum  perfpicuis  et  apertis  caremus  notionibus.  Et  ft  omnia  neganda  continuo  nobis  effent, 
quorum  confufam  tantum  et  imperfeedam  confequi  poffumus  notionem,  omnia  .ere  nobis  eflent  neganda,  ex- 
ceptis  relationibus,  quas  inter  notiones  quafdam  abftraftas  effe  intelligimus.  Qnis  interiorem  fibi  naturam 
rerum,  tarn  corporum,  quam  fpirituum,  cognitam  effe  dixerit  ?  Et  effe  tamen  has  naturas,  omm  plane  du- 
bitatione  vacat.  Quis  quemadmodum  altera  harum  naturarum  agat  in  alteram,  fefe  Icire,  altirmet .  i-Jnis 
caufas  fibi  patere,  propter  quas  hi  vel  ill!  effe£tus,  quos  videmus  quotidie  contiugere,  a  certis  vemant  mpa- 
ribus,  jure  glorietur :  Nec  tamen  quifquam  eft,  qui  vel  il'iam  ammx  in  corpus  operationein,  vel  hos  effeaus 
in  dubium  re’vocare  aufit.  Teneamus  igitur  ea,  qua:  certo  novimus,  nec  ldcireo  nos  ab  lllis  dimoveri  patia- 
mur,  quod  multa  rurfus  funt,  quorum  naturam  ignoramus  ;  contra  multa  nos  fugere  et  cogmtionem  noltram 
fuperare,  aequo  et  tranquillo  feramus  animo.  Joannis  Clerici  contra  eos  qui  negar,!,  ex  nihlo  ulla  ratione fieri  pojje 
illiquid ,  obfervationes  ;  in  Mojhemii  edit.  Intcltec.  Syjl. 
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rOf  the  Be-  1 1  rely  depending  upon  him,  and  having  received  both  their 
ing  and  At-  ie’lng  Jtfelf  and  all  their  powers  and  faculties  from  him ,  it 
triGodS°f  *s  manifeft  that  as  he  knows  all  things  that  are,  and  pe- 
-  netrates  every  part  of  their  fubdance  with  his  all-fee¬ 
ing  eye,  fo  mud  he  likewife  know  all  poffibilities  of 
things,  that  is,  all  effects  that  can  be.  For,  being 
alone  felf-exident,  and  having  alone  given  to  all  things 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  they  are  en¬ 
dued,  it  is  evident  that  he  mud  of  neceffity  know 
perfe&ly  what  all  and  each  of  thefe  powers  and  facul¬ 
ties,  which  are  derived  wholly  from  himfelf >  can  poffibly 
produce.  And  feeing  at  one  boundlefs  view,  or  more 
properly  in  his  own  ideas,  all  the  pofifible  compofitions 
and  divifions,  variations  and  changes,  circumflances 
and  dependencies  of  things,  all  their  poffible  relations 
one  to  another,  and  their  difpofitions  or  fitneffes  to 
certain  and  refpettive  ends,  he  mull  without  poffibili- 
ty  of  error  know  exactly  what  is  bell  and  propereft 
in  every  one  of  the  numberlefs  pollible  cafes,  or  me¬ 
thods  of  difpofing  things  ;  and  underftand  perfe&ly 
how  to  order  and  diref-  the  refpe&ive  means  to  bring 
about  what  he  fo  knows  to  be  in  its  kind,  or  on  the 
whole,  the  bed  and  fitted:  in  nie  end.  This  is  what 
is  meant,  by  infinite  wifdom,  or  oinnifeience  f  and 
it  has  been  readily  admitted  by  evc*y  man  who  h:»s 
believed  in  the  exiftence  of  a  God  as  the  creator  and 
preferver  of  all  things. 

-Doubts,  however,  have  been  entertained  by  theifts, 
and  pious  theilts,  whether  omnifcience  itfelf  can  cer¬ 
tainly  foreknow  what  are  called  contingent  events,  fuch 
free  agent?.  as  a£jons  0f  free  agents  ;  and  fome.  few  there  are 
•profelling  to  be  even  Chridians,  who  have  boldly  pro- 
nouncedfneh  knowledge  to  be  impoffible,  That  we  have 
no  adequate  notion  how  events,  which  are  called  contin¬ 
gent,  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  muft  indeed  be  grant¬ 
ed;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  authorifed  to  fay  that  fueh 
knowledge  is  impoflible,  unlefs  it  can  be  clearly  fhown 
-to  imply  a  contradiction  They  who  fuppofe  that  it 
implies  a  contradiction,  mud  likewife  fuppofe,  that, 
where  there  is  not  a  chain  of  neceffary  caufes,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  of  any  future  event  ;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  midake.  “  For  let  us  fuppofe  that  there 
is  in  man  a  power  of  beginning  motion,  and  of  acting 
with  what  has  of  late  been  called  philofophical  freedom; 
and  let  us  fuppofe  farther  that  the  a  '1  ions  of  fuch  a 
man  cannot  poffibly  be  foreknown  ;  will  there  not  yet 
be  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  with  (landing  this  flip* 
pofition,  the  fame  certainty  of  event  in  every  one  of  the 
.man's  ablions,  as  if  they  were  ever  fo  fatal  and  necef¬ 
fary  ?  For  indarce,  fuppofe  the  man,  by  an  internal 
principle  of  motion,  and  an  abfolute  freedom  of  mind, 
to  do  fome  particular  adlion  to-day ,  and  fuppofe  it 
was  not  poffible  that  this  a6Hon  fhould  have  been  fore- 
feen  yeferday9  was  there  not  neverthelefs  the  fame 
certainty  of  event  as  if  it  had  been  forefeen,  and  abfo- 
lutely  peceffary  ?  That  is,  would  it  not  have  been  as 
certain  a  truth  yefterday,  and  from  eternity,  that  this 
a&ion  was  in  event  to  he  performed  to-day 9  notwithdand- 
ing  the  fuppofed  freedom,  as  it  is  now  a  certain  and 
infallible  truth  that  it  is  performed  ?  Mere  certainty  of 
event ,  therefore,  does  not  in  any  meafure  imply  tiecef 
fity  f And  furely  it  implies  no  contradiction  to 
fuppofe,  that  every  future  event  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  js  now  certain ,  may  now  be  certainly  known 
by  that  intelligence  which  is  omnifeient.  The  manner 
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how  God  can  foreknow  future  events,  without  a  chain  Of  the  Bs- 
of  neceffary  caufes ,  it  is  indeed  impoflible  for  us  to  ex-,nvanci 
plain  :  yet  tome  iort  or  genera l  notion  ot  it  we  may  con-  qq., 
ceive.  “  For,  as  a  man  who  has  no  influence  over  an-  — 4 

other  perfon's  actions,  can  yet  often  perceive  before* 
hand  what  that  other  will  do  ;  and  a  wifer  and  more 
experienced  man,  with  dill  greater  probability  will  fore¬ 
fee  what  another,  with  whofe  difpofition  he  is  perfect¬ 
ly  acquainted,  will  in  certain  circumdances  do;  and 
an  angel,  with  dill  lefs  degrees  of  error ,  may  have  a 
further  profpedl  into  mens  future  actions  :  fo  it  is 
very  reafonable  to  conceive,  that  God,  without  in¬ 
fluencing  mens  wills  by  his  power,  or  fubje&ing  them 
to  a  chain  of  neceffary  caufes,  cannot  but  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  future  free  events,  as  much  more  certain  than 
men  or  angels  can  poffibly  have,  as  the  perfection  of  hit 
nature  is  greater  than  that  of  theirs,  The  d'flind  manner 
how  he  forefees  thefe  things  we  cannot,  indeed,  ex¬ 
plain  ;  but  neither  can  we  explain  the  manner  of  num¬ 
berlefs  other  things,  of  the  reality  of  which,  however, 
no  man  entertains  a  doubt  f.”  We  mud  therefore  *•  Clarke's 
admit,  fo  long  as  we  perceive  no  contradiction,  in  it 
that  God  always  knows  all  the  free  actions  of  men,  and t:oa*  c’ 
all  other  beings  endued  with  liberty  ;  otherwife  he 
would  know  many  things  now  of  which  he  was  once 
ignorant,  and  confequently  his  omnifcience  would  re¬ 
ceive  addition  from  events,  which  has  been  already 
fhown  to  be  contrary  to  the  true  notion  of  infinity.  — 

In  a  being  incapable  of  change,  knowledge  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  before  or  after .  To  every  purpofe  of 
knowledge  and  power,  all  things  are  to  him  equally 
prefeut.  He  knows  perfectly  every  thing  that  is,  and 
what  to  us*is  future  he  knows  in  the  very  fame  manner 
as  he  knows  what  to  us  is  prefent.  -09 

Thus  have  we  demondrated  the  neceffary  exidence  Go  1  infi- 
of  a  being  who  is  eternal y  independent ,  unchangeable , 
nipotenfy  free  in  his  adions ,  and  omnfier,  ;  and  this  is TuHicient 
the  being  whom  we  worfhip  as  God.  Eternity ,  inde-  and  omni- 
pendente ,  immutability ,  omnipotence ,  liberty ,  and  omnifcience ,  prefent. 
which  feem  to  be  ail  the  natural  attributes  which  we 
can  difeover  in  the  divine  nature,  as  they  are  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  be  differently  combined,  make  us  fpeak  of  him 
in  different  terms.  His  enjoying  in  an  abfolute  man¬ 
ner  every  conceiveable  power  or  perfection,  makes  us 
call  him  a  Being  infinitely  perfect.  H:s  being  capable 
of  no  want,  defe  a,  or  unhappintfs  of  any  kind,  de¬ 
notes  him  to  be  al/fufi  lent  in  himfelf  ;  and  the  unlimi¬ 
ted  cxercife  of  his  knowledge  and  power,  demonftrates 
him  to  be  omniprfent.  That  fuch  a  Being  mud  be  in- 
comprehenfible  by  11s,  and  by  every  creature,  is  a 
truth  fell-evident  ;.and  yet  in  all  ages  men  of  the  bed 
intentions  have  been  vainly  attempting  this  impoffibi- 
lity.  The  manner  of  his  omnifcience,  for  indauce, 
has  been  the  iubje  .t  of  much  deputation  among  thofe 
who  ought  to  have  re  fie  ed  that  they  knew  not  how 
their  own  minds  were  prefent  to  their  own  bodies. — 

1  he  celebrated  Dr  Clarke  and  his  adherents,  who 
confidered  fpace  as  the  fine  gin  non  of  all  other  things, 
infilled,  that  God  mnd  be  infinitely  extended;  and  that, 
as  wherever  his  fubdance  is,  fhere  his  attributes  mud 
be,  it  is  thus  that  his  knowledge  and  power  are  pre¬ 
fent  with  every  creature  But  this  notion  labours  un¬ 
der  infnperable  difficulties. 

For  44  if  the  Divine  (ubdance  be  infinitely  extend¬ 
ed,  then  will  there  be  part  of  it  in  this  place  and  part 
3  ia 
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Of  the  Be-  In  that.  It  mufl:  be  commenfurate  with  all  particular 
irgani  At-  ’beinas,  fo  that  forae  will  occupy  more  and  fome  lefs 
tributes  of  of  it|  dt-mcnflons.  By  this  account  it  will  be  very  pro¬ 
per  and  philosophical  to  fay,  that  God  is  not  in  henven9 
but  only  a  part  of  him  ;  and  that  an  elephant  or  a 
mountain ,  a  whale  or  a  wicked  giant  y  have  more  of  the 
eflence  or  prefence  of  God  with  them  than  the  hoTi  jl 
jl  man  in  the  world,  unlefs  he  be  of  equal  Size  ; 
all  which,  as  has  been  well  obferved  j->  are  at  leak  liarfli 
and  grating  exprefiions  As  the  attributes  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being  mufl  be  ccniidered  in  the  fame  manner  with 
his  fub fiance,  we  fhall  likewife,  upon  this  notion  of 
omniprefence,  have  a  part  of  his  knowledge  and  power 
ia  this  place,  and  a  part  of  them  in  that ;  and  of  thefe 
parts  the  one  mutt  be  greater  or  l  fs  than  the  odier 
according  to  the  di mentions  of  the  place  with  which 
it  is  comrnenfurate ;  w  hich  is  a  fuppofition  that  appears 
to  us  hanher,  if  pcfiible,  than  even  the  former. 

“  Should  it  be  faid  that  the  Divine  attributes  are 
not  to  be  con  fide  red  as  having  parts  f  though  we  fee 
not  how  tit  ay  can  be  confidered  otherwiie  than  as  their 
fubjefl),  they  mail  then  exiil  completely  in  every  point 
of  this  immenfe  exp-aniion.  Be  it  fo ;  and  'vhat 
follows  ?  W  iv,  every  point  of  this  infinitely  expand¬ 
ed  being  will  be  oir  nifeient  and  omnipotent  by  itfelf ; 
aai  inch  of  it  will  have  as  much  wifdom  and  powei  as 
a  yard,  a  mile,  or  the  whole  ;  and,  in  (lead  of  one  in¬ 
finite  wifdom  and  power,  we  (hall  have  millions  :  For 
as  thefe  parts  of  the  fubilance  are  conceived  difiinB/yy 
and  one  individual  part  is  not  another,  fo  mufl  the 
attributes  be  likewife  conceived,  and  the  individual 
powrer  and  knowledge  of  one  part  be  diftinfl  from  that 
of  another.”  And  if  fo,  it  follows,  that  one  point  of 
this  expanded  being  has  equal  power  and  intelligence 
with  the  whole  ;  fo  that  the  notion  of  excenfion  be¬ 
ing  necejjury  to  God’s  prefence  with  every  creature,  in¬ 
volves  in  it  the  mofl  palpable  contradiction.  I  hat 
God  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  fo  prefent  with 
every  creature  as  to  have  an  abfolute  knowledge  of 
and  power  over  it,  is  indeed  capable  of  the  ilnCtefl 
demonflration  ;  but  we  think  it  great  prefumption  to 
afiign  the  particular  mode  of  his  prefence,  eipecially 
fuch  a  one  as  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an 
abfolutcly  perfect  Being,  nor  in  the  leafl  necefiary  to 
the  exercife  of  any  one  perfection  which,  he  can  be 
proved  to  pofTefs.  Philolophers  and  divines  have  of¬ 
fered  feveral  names  for  the  manner  in  which  God  is 
prefent  with  his  works  ;  but  we  chcofe  rather  to  con- 
fefs,  that  the  manner  of  his  prefence  is  to  113,  and  pro¬ 
bably  to  every  creature,  wholly  incomprehenfible.  Nor 
need  we  be  furprifed  or  daggered  at  tuis,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  manner  in  which  our  own  minds  are 
prefent  with  our  bodies  is  to  us  as  incomprehenfible 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  fupreme  Mind  is  prefent 
with  every  thing  in  the  univerfe.  *1  hat  our  minds 
have  a  power  over  our  limbs,  we  know  by  experience  : 
but  that  they  are  not  extended  or  fubdantially  diffufed 
through  them,  is  certain  ;  becaufe  men  daily  lofe  arms 
and  legs  without  lofing  any  part  of  their  underdanu- 
.  ing ,  or  feeling  their  energies  of  volition  in  the  fmalleft 

%'s  Exit  degree  weakened.  But  we  need  purfue  this  fubje  t 
tncl and  U-  no  farther.  It  has  been  confefled  by  one  of  the  mod 
Wc.  drenuous  advocates  %  for  the  extenfion  of  the  Deity 
page  no.  and  minds,  that  “  there  is  an  incomprehenfiblenefs 
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his  natural  ones,  and  are  immediate  confcquences  of  v 
them  when  exercifed  on  other  beings.  They  may  be  ^  3ir 
termed  his  feconclary  relative  attributes,  as  they  feem 
to  be  the  perfection  of  his  external  afls  rather  than  anybutes  re. 
new  internal  perfections.  And  though  the  exidence  fait  from 
of  any  moral  quality  or  action  is  not  capable  of  drict  ^ 
demonjir alien ,  becaufe  every  moral  action  or  quality,  asPerfi'v  lons* 
fuch,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent,  which  mud 
be  abfolutcly  free  ;  yet  u  c  have  as  great  afiurancc  that 
there  are  moral  qualities  in  God,  and  that  he  will  al¬ 
ways  act  according  to  thefe  qualities,  as  the  nature  of  • 
the  thing  admits  ;  and  may  be  as  well  fatisfied  of  it,  < 

*  as  if  it  were  capable  of  the  mod  rigid  demondration. 

This  important  point,  however,  cannot  be  fo  clearly 
or  fo  firmly  edablifhed  by  abdract  reafoning  as  by  ta¬ 
king  a  fcientific  view  of  the  works  of  cieation,  which 
evince  the  goodnefs,  holinefs,  and  judice,  of  their  • 

Author,  as  well  as  his  perfect  wifdom  and  infinite . 
power.  The  confideration,  therefore,  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  together  with  liis  providence,  and  ' 
the  duties  thenee  incumbent  on  man,  is  the  proper 
bufinefs  of  other  articles  (fee  Religion,  Theology, 
and  Moral  Philo fophy .)  .  ^xz. 

At  prefent  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  by  reafoning  how  they  - 
a  priori  from  his  exidence  and  his  natural  perfections,  ought  to. 
we  mud  neceflarily  infer  that  his  a&ions  are  the  refult  ^concei~ 
of  unmixed  benevolence.  Every  wife  agent  has  fomeve 
end  in  view  in  all  his  actions  ;  it  being  the  very  efience 
of  folly  to  act  for  no  end  :  but  there  cannot  be  an  end 
of  action  which  is  not  either  felfifh  or  benevolent. 

Selfifimefs  is  the  offspring  of  want  and  imperfection,, 
and  is  therefore  the  fource  of  mod  human  actions  ; 
becaufe  men  are  weak  and  imperfect  beings,  capable 
of  daily  additions  to  their  happinefs.  When  the  thief' 
plunders  a  houfe  at  midnight,  when  the  highwayman . 
robs  a  traveller  on  the  road,  and  even  when  the  af- 
fafiin  murders  the  man  who  never  injured  him  ;  it  will 
be  found  that  their  aitions  fpring  not  from  an  innate 
defire  to  inflict  mifery  upon  others,  but  from  a  pro- 
fpect  of  reaping  advantage  tQ  themfelves.  The  object 
of  the  thief  and  the  robber  is  obvious  :  it  is  to  gain 
money,  which  is  the  mean  of  procuring  the  comforts 
of  life.  Even  the  afiafiin  has  always  the  fame  Felfifh. 
end  in  view  :  either  he  is  bribed  to  commit  the  murder, 
or  he  fancies  that  his  horrid  deed  will  remove  an  ob - 
Jlack  from  the  way  to  his  own  happinefs.  But  they 
are  not  vicious  men  only  who  aft  from  felfifh  confedera¬ 
tions  :  much  of  human  virtue 5  when  traced  to  its 
forree,  will  be  found  to  have  its  origin  in  the  defire 
of  lappinefs.  When  a  man  gives  his  money  to  feed 
the  hun  -ry  and  to  clothe  the  naked,  he  believes  that 
~e  is  a&ing  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Him  to  whom  he 
and  the  poor  Hand  in  the  fame  relation  ;  and  he  looks 
for  a  future  and  eternal  reward.  By  continuing  the 
praflice,  he  foon  acquires  the  habit, of  benevolence  p 
after  which,  indeed,  he  looks,  for  no  further  reward, 
when  performing  particular  actions,  than  the  imme-r 
diate  pleafure  of  doing  good.  This  fclfifhnefs  of  man 
is  the  necefiary  confequence  of  his  progrefiive  ftate,. 

But  the  Being  who  is  independent,  omnipotent,  onk 
nifeient,  and,  in  a  word,  poflefied  of  every  poflible- 

per* 
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Of  the  Be-  perfe&lon,  is  incapable  of  progreffion,  or  of  having 
ing  mvl  a>  any  acceiplon  whatever  made  to  his  happincfs.  He  is 
immutable  ;  and  irtufl  of  neceffity  have  been  as  happy 
4mrl^Zvr*.  from  eternity,  when  exifting  alone,  as  after  the 
creation  of  ten  thoufand  worlds.  When,  therefore, 
lie  willed  the  cxtllence  of  other  beings,  he  could  have 
nothing  in  view  but  to  communicate  fome  refemblance 
of  his  own  perfections  and  happinefs.  *  That  he  had 
fome  end  in  view,  follows  undeniably  from  his  infinite 
wifdom.  That  he  could  not  have  a  felfijh  end,  follows 
with  equal  certainty  from  his  own  infinite  perfections  \ 
and  as  there  is  no  medium,  in  the  actions  of  a  wife  Be¬ 
ing,  between  felfifhnefs  and  benevolence,  we  mult  ne- 
ceffarily  conclude,  that  the  creation  was  the  refult  of 
unmixed  benevolence  or  perfect  goodnefs.  The  other 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  his  iuftiee,  mercy,  and 
truth,  ought  therefore  to  be  ccnfidered  only  as  fo  ma¬ 
ny  different  views  of  the  fame  goodnefs  in  the  Creator , 
and  various  fources  of  happinefs  to  the  creature.  Thefe 
are  always  fvhordinate  to  and  regulated  by  this  one  prin¬ 
cipal  perfection  and  bright e It  ray  of  the  Divinity. 

<<  Thus  we  conceive  his  juftice  to  be  exerted  on  any 
being  no  farther  than  his  goodnefs  neceffarily  requires, 
in  order  to  make  that  being,  or  others,  fenftbk  of  the 
heinous  nature  and  pernicious  effects  of  fin  §>  and  thereby 
to  bring  them  to  as  great  a  degree  o{  happinefs  as 
their  feveral  natures  are  capable  of.  His  hotinfs  hates 
and  abhors  all  wickednefs,  only  as  its  neceffary  confe- 
q uences  are  abfolute  and  unavoidable  mifery  ;  and  his 
veracity  or  faithfulnefs  feemstobe  concerned  for  truth, 
only  becaufe  it  is  connected  with  and  productive  of 
the  happinefs  of  all  rational  beings ;  to  provide  the 
properelt  means  for  attaining  which  great  end,  is  the 
excrcife  of  his  wifdom .”  Such  is  the  view  of  God's 
moral  attributes,  which  the  abftraCt  contemplation  of 
his  natural  perfections  neceffarily  gives ;  and  whether 
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this  way  of  conceiving  them  be  not  attended  with  lefs 
difficulty  than  the  common  manner  of  treating  them 
under  the  notion  of  two  infinites  diametrically  appo/ite, 
mult  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

But  if  the  Creator  and  fupreme  Governor  of  all 
things  be  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  perfeCt  wifdom, 
and  pure  benevolence,  how  came  evil  iiito  the  works 
of  creation  ?  This  is  a  queltion  which  has  employed 
the  fpeculative  mind  from  the  fir  It  dawning  of  philo- 
*  fophyT,  and  will  continue  to  employ  it  till  our  facul¬ 
ties  be  enlarged  in  a  future  Hate,  when  philofophy 
ihall  give  place  to  more  perfect  knowledge.  To  thefe 
$  Jolnfins  mechtations,  as  has  been  well  obferved  J,  humanity  is 
Review  of  a  nQt  eqUap  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  lub- 
nnul  jeft  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  following  extraCt  from 
Dr  Clarke  contains  all  that  can  be  advanced  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  all  that  is  neceffary  to  vindicate  the  ways 
of  God  to  man. 

“All  that  we  call  evil  (fays  that  able  reafoner  j-), 
is  either  an  evil  of  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  certain 
faculties  and  excellencies  which  other  creatures  have  ; 
or  natural  evil,  as  pain,  death,  and  the  like  ;  or  moral 
evil,  as  all  kinds  of  vice.  Th tfirft  of  thefe  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  an  evil  :  for  every  power,  faculty,  or  perfec¬ 
tion,  which  any  creature  enjoys,  being  the  free  gift 
of  God,  which  he  was  no  more  obliged  to  bellow 
than  he  was  to  confer  being  or  exiflence  itfelf,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  want  of  any  certain  faculty  or  perfec¬ 
tion,  in  any  l^ind  of  creatures,  which  never  belonged 
N°2i6. 
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to  their  nature,  is  no  more  an  evil  to  them,  than  their  Of  the  Be¬ 
ne  v.cr  having  been  created  or  brought  into  being  at  a^l“r^tea0|" 
could  properly  be  called  an  evil.”  To  this  we  may  God< 
add,  that  as  no  created  being  can  be  felf-exiltent  and  ——  v 
independent,  imperfection  is  unavoidable  in  the  cre¬ 
ation,  fo  that  the  evil  of  defeCl  (as  it  is  moll  abfurdly 
called)  mull  have  been  admitted,  or  nothing  could 
ever  have  exilled  but  God.  “  The  fecond  kind  of  evil, 
which  we  call  natural  evil,  is  either  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  the  former,  as  death  to  a  creature  on  whofc 
nature  immortality  was  never  conferred  ;  and  then  it  is 
no  more  properly  an  evil  than  the  former:  Or  elfe  it  is 
counterpoifed  in  the  whole  with  as  great  or  greater 
good,  as  the  afflictions  and  fufferings  of  good  men  ;  and 
then  alfo  it  is  properly  no  evil  :  Or  elfe  it  is  a  punijh - 
ment ;  and  then  it  is  a  neceffary  confluence  of  the 
third  and  lalb  foit  of  evil,  viz.  moral  evil .  And  this 
arifes  wholly  from  the  abufe  of  liberty ,  which  God  gave 
to  his  creatures  for  other  purpofes,  and  which  it  was 
reafonable  and  fit  to  give  them  for  the  perfection  and 
order  of  the  whole  creation  :  only  they,  contrary  to 
God's  intention  and  command,  have  abufed  what  was 
neceffary  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  depravation  of  themfelves.  And  thus  have 
all  forts  of  evils  entered  into  the  world  without  any 
diminution  to  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  its  Creator  and 
Governor.”  „  . 

But  though  evil  could  not  be  totally  excluded  from  Whether 
the  univerfe,  are  we  not  authorifed  to  infer,  from  the  ^c^efent 
infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  ^.^em  p0£, 
that  the  prefent  fyfiem  is  upon  the  whole  the  very  bell  able, 
fyftem  poffible  ?  Undoubtedly  we  are,  if  of  poffible 
fyllems  there  can  be  a  left ;  but  this  is  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  evident,  that  wc  think  it  implies  a  contradiClion. 

A  bell  of  beings  there  is,  viz.  God,  who  is  pofieffed 
of  infinite  perfeClions  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  bell  of 
creatures  or  of  created  fyllems.  To  prove  this,  we 
need  only  refleCl,  that  wherever  creation  Hops,  it 
mull  Hop  infinitely  Ihort  of  infinity  ;  and  that  how 
perfeCl  foever  we  conceive  any  creature  or  fyftem  of 
creatures  to  be,  yet  the  diflance  between  that  and  God 
is  not  leffined,  but  continues  infinite.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  nature  of  God  and  his  omnipotence  is 
fuch,  that  whatever  number  of  creatures  he  has  made, 
he  may  ft  ill  add  to  that  number  ;  and  that  however 
good  or  perfect,  the  fyftem  may  be  on  the  whole,  he 
might  Hill  make  others  equally  good  and  perfeCl. 

The  difpute,  whether  a  being  of  infinite  power,  orjgjn  of 
wifdom,  and  benevolence,  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  that  que- 
created  the  bef  poffible  fyftem ,  and  the  embarraffment  offti°n* 
mens  underftandings  about  it,  feem  to  have  arifen 
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from  their  taking  the  words  good ,  better ,  and  bejl ,  for 
abfolute  qualities  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
whereas  in  truth  they  are  only  relations  arifing  from 
certain  appetites.  They  have  indeed  a  foundation,  as 
all  relations  have,  in  fomething  abfolute,  and  denote  the 
thing  in  which  they  are  founded ;  but  yet  they  them¬ 
felves  imply  nothing  more  than  a  relation  of  congruity 
between  fome  appetite  and  its  objeds.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  ;  becaufe  the  fame  cbjed,  when  applied  to  an 
appetite  to  which  it  has  a  congruity,  is  good  ;  and 
bad,  when  applied  to  an  appetite  to  which  it  has  no 
congruity.  Thus,  the  earth  and  air  to  terreftrial  ani¬ 
mals  are  good  elements,  and  neceffary  to  their  preser¬ 
vation  ;  to  thofe  animals  the  water  is  bad,  which  yet 
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nftlie  Bs  affords  the  bed  receptacle  to  fiff.es.  Good,  therefore, 
im:  At-  Seiner  relative  to  appetite,  that  muff  be  reckoned  the 

tributes  of  beit&creature  by  us  which  has  the  ftrongeft  appetites, 
j  and  the  fureft  means  of  fatisfying  them  all,  and  fecu- 
ring  its  own  permanent  happinefs.  And  though  t  le 
fubjlance  of  creatures  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  perfeftion,  yet  we  have  no  way  of 
meafuring  the  perfeftion  of  different  fubftances  but  by 
their  qualities,  i.  e.  by  their  appetites  by  which  they 
are  fenfible  of  good  and  evil,  and  by  their  powers  to 
procure  thofe  objefts  from  which  they  receive  that 
fenfe  of  things  which  makes  them  happy.  . 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  whatever  fyffem  we  fup- 
pofe  in  nature,  God  might  have  made  another  equal 
toil;  his  infinite  wifdom  and  power  being  able  to 
make  other  creatures  equal  in  every  refpedt  to  any 
that  we  know  or  can  conceive,  and  to  give  them  equal 
or  ftronger  appetites,  and  as  certain  or  more  certain 
ways  of  fatisfying  them.  We  fee  in  many  cafes,  that 
very  different  means  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  A  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  regular  pyramids  will  fill  a  fpace  ;  and 
yet  irregular  ones  will  do  it  as  well,  if  what  we  take 
from  the  one  be  added  to  another ;  and  the  fame 
thing  may  be  done  by  bodies  of  the  moll  irregular  and 
different  figures  in  the  fame  manner:  and  therefore 
we  may  very  well  conceive,  that  the  anfwering  of  ap¬ 
petites,  which  is  all  the  natural  good  that  is  in  the  world, 
may  as  well  be  obtained  in  another  fyffem  as  in  this  ; 
provided  we  fuppofe,  that  where  the  appetites  of  the 
fentient  beings  are  changed,  the  objects  are  alfo  fuit- 
ed  to  them,  and  an  equal  congruity  among  the  parts 
of  the  whole  introduced.  This  is  fo  eafily  conceived 
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either  phyfical  or  moral,  that  God  fhould  create  the  Of  theBe-. 
one  rattier  than  the  other  ;  becaufe  nothing  could  tr*?bate.  of 
make  the  one  better,  or  to  him  more  agreeable,  than  Gnd. 

the  other,  but  his  own  free  choice.  Either,  there-  - v— - * 

fore,  God  muff  be  poffeffed  of  abfolute  freedom,  or,  3*7 


3*6 

No  fyffem 

abioluteiy 


that  in  an  indefinite  'number  of  poflible  worlds,  we  do 


lUcU.  11J  ttil  Uiuu.uuvv  --  r -  '  k 

not  fee  why  it  may  not  be  done  in  numberieis  ways  by 
infinite  power  and  wifdom. 

*  If  then  it  be  plain,  that  there  might  have  been  many 
other  worlds,  or  even  but  one,  equal  to  this  in  all 
refpe&s  as  to  goednefs,  there  could  be  no  necefiky, 


fore,  Uod  mult  oe  poncucu  ui  T  iJ  God  not 

among  a  number  of  poflibihties  equally  perfeft, he  cou  d  nece{ritatej 
not  have  made  a  choice,  and  fo  nothing  would  ever  |)y  his 
have  been  created.  It  is  not,  then,  as  Leibnitz  and  goodnefs  to 
others  argue,  the  natural  and  neceffary  goodnefs  of  create  the 
feme  particular  things,  reprefented  by  the  divine  ference 

which  determines  God  to  prefer  them  to  all  others,  it  t0  a)1  otheJ 
underilood  of  his  fir  ft  aft  of  producing  them  ;  but  it  worlds, 
is  his  own  free  choice,  which  among  many  equal  po¬ 
tential  goods,  makes  fome  things  aSttally  good,  and  de¬ 
termines  them  into  exiftence.  When  thofe  are  once 
fuppofed  to  exift,  every  thing  or  aftion  becomes  good 
which  tends  to  their  happinefs  and  prefervation  ;  and 
to  fuppofe  their  all-perfeft  Author  to  have  any  other 
end  in  view  than  their  prefervation  and  happinefs,  is 
the  fame  abfurdity  as  to  fuppofe  that  knowledge  may 
produce  ignorance  ;  power,  weaknefs  ;  or  wifdom 

We  have  now  finiflted  what  we  propofed  under  the 
article  Metaphyfics.  It  has  fwelled  in  our  hands  to 
a  large  extent;  and  yet  it  can  be  confidered  as  little 
more  than  an  introduftion  to  that  fcience,  which  com¬ 
prehends  within  its  wide  grafp  every  tiling  exifting. 

The  reader  who  wifl.es  to  purfue  theft  interefting 
fpeculations,  fl.ould  ftudy  diligently  the  authors  whom 
we  have  confulted,  and  to  whom  we  have  been  carefu. 
to  refer  in  the  margin.  Were  we  to  make  a  Elec¬ 
tion,  we  fftould  without  hefitation  recommend  Ariftotle 
and  Plato  among  the  ancients  ;  and  Cud  worth,  Locke, 
Hartley,  and  Reid,  among  the  moderns.  Thefe  pin- 
lofophers,  indeed,  on  many  points,  differ  exceeding  y 
from  one  another;  but  he  who  willies  not  to  adopt 
opinions  at  random,  fliould  know  what  can  be  faid  ou 
both  fides  of  every  queffion. 


MET 


Metaplaf- 

mus 

il 

Metaftafio, 


METAPLASMUS,  in  gtammar,  a  tranfmutation 
or  change  made  in  a  word,  by  adding,  retrenching,  or 
altering  a  fyllable  or  letter  thereof. 

METAPONTUM,  or  Metapontium,  (anc. 
geo g.),  a  town  of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus, 
to  the  weft  of  Tarentum  ;  built  by  the  Pylians,  who 
returned  from  Troy,  (Mela)..  Where  Pythagoras  is 
faid  to  have  taught  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius, 
(Livy).  Mctapontlni ,  the  people  ;  who  pretended 
Vo  {how*  in  a  temple  of  Minerva*  the  tools  with 
which  Epeus  built  the  wooden  horfe,  (Jiiftin).  Now 
a  tower,  called  Torre  di  Mare,  in  the  Bafilicata  of 
Naples,  (Baudrand.) 

METASTASIO  (P  abbs  Pierre  Bonaventure), 
whofe  real  name  was  Trapajfh  was  born  at  Aflife,  on 
January  3d,  1698.  His  talent  for  poetry  was  firft  un¬ 
folded  by  the  reading  of  Taffo  ;  and  he  began  to  com- 
pofe  verfes  at  ten  years  of  age.  “  A  prodigy  of  this 
nature  (fays  Metaflafio)  made  fuch  an  iinprefiitin  on 
mv  mailer,  the  celebrated  Gravina,  that  he  thence- 
'Vol.  XL  Part  II. 
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forth  confidered -me  as  a  plant  Worthy  of  being  culti-  Metafhlh* 
vated  by  his  own  hands.”  Metailafio  was  only  four-  i 

teen  years  of  age  when  he  edmpofed  his  tragedy  en¬ 
titled*  11  Giujlino  ;  in  which  he  appears  too  clofe  and 
fcrupulous  an  imitator  of  the  Grecian  drama.  Our 
young  poet  unfortunately  loll  his  patron  in  1717; 
who  left  him  his  heir,  “  as  being  a  young  man  of  the 
moft  promifing  abilities.”  Metaftafio,.  at  the  .age  of 
nineteen,  being,  in  coilfequenee  of  tins  inheritance, 
fuperior  to  thofe  wants  which  reprefs  the  exertions  of 
genius,  and  to  which  men  of  abilities  are  too  often 
fubjed,  gave  full  feope  to  his  inclination  for  poetry. 

He  began  his  dramatic  career  with  the  Didonr.e  Alan* 
donnata ,  which  was  aded  at  Naples  in  1724  ;  .  the  mu* 
fic  was  compofed  by  Sarro.  He  foon  acquired  fuclt 
celebrity,  that  in  1729  he  was  invited  to  Vienna  by 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.;  who  appointed  him  impe¬ 
rial  poet,  and  granted  him  a  penlion  of  4c CO  florins. 

From  that  time  fome  of  his  works  were  prefenttd  at 
every  court-feftival  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  extreme 
4  II  magni- 
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Metaftafio.  magnificence  of  thefe  entertainments,  they  would  now 

w-  —  be  forgotten  were  it  not  for  the  verfes  which  he  compo- 
fed  upon  the  occafion.  The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ma¬ 
drid  vied  with  each  other  in  the  prefents  which  they 
conferred  upon  him.  From  Maria  Therefa  he  recei¬ 
ved  a  fnuff-box  and  a  port-folio  fet  with  diamonds, 
and  a  golden  caridleftick  with  a  fcreen.  Ferdinand 
VI.  king  of  Spain,  informed  of  the  great  merit  of 
Metaflafio  by  Farinelli,  of  whom  he  was  a  paSfionate 
admirer,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  a  cafket  mounted  with 
gold,  and  furnished  with  the  different  implements  of 
writing.  This  favourite  of  kings  and  of  the  mufes 
was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  was  exceedingly  tempe¬ 
rate  :  to  this  he  was  probably  indebted  for  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  health  which  he  enjoyed,  and  for  the  entire 
poffeffion  of  his  fenfes  and  faculties  to  the  molt  advanced 
period  of  old-age.  He  took  his  meals,  arofe,  and  went 
to  bed,  always  at  ftated  hours.  This  exa&nefs  and 
order  were  fcrupuloufly  obferved  even  in  the  moft  tri¬ 
fling  adlious  of  his  life.  He  ufed  to  fay  in  jeft,  that 
he  dreaded  hell  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it 
was  a  place  ubi  nullus  or  do,  fed  fmpiternus  horror  in - 
habitat .  He  had  even  his  ftated  hours  for  making 
verfes  ;  to  which  he  fcrupuloufly  adhered,  without 
waiting  for  the  moment  of  poetical  enthuliafm.  He 
was  equally  regular  in  the  duties  of  the  Chriflian  as  in 
the  labours  of  the  fcholar.  His  behaviour  was  that  of 
a  true  philofopher  :  his  ambition  extended  no  farther 
than  the  attainment  of  literary  fame;  and  he  defpifed 
every  civil  mark  of  distinction.  When  Charles  VI.  offer¬ 
ed  him  the  titles  of  Count  or  of  Baron ,  which  add  no 
real  worth  or  dignity  to  the  poffeffor,  but  frequently 
make  him  appear  in  a  more  ridiculous  light,  he  in- 
ilantly  begged  the  favour  that  he  would  allow  him  Hill 
to  continue  Metajlajio .  The  emprefs  Maria  Therefa 
afterwards  wifhed  to  beftow  upon  him  the  fmall  crofs 
of  St  Stephen  ;  but  he  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of 
his  age,  which  would  prevent  him  from  affifting  at  the 
festivals  of  the  order.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fever  on 
the  2d  of  April  1782  ;  and  he  died  on  the  12th  of 
the  fame  month,’  at  the  age  of  84.  Before  his  death 
he  received  the  facrament  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Ilomi Hi  church;  and  Pius  VI.  who  was  then  atVienna, 
fent  him  his  apoftolical  benediction  in  articulo  mortis , 
He  left  about  150,000  florins.  He  compofed  a  great 
number  of  tragic  operas,  and  feveral  fmall  dramatic 
pieces  which  have  been  fent  to  mufic.  We  have  dif¬ 
ferent  editions  of  them  in  4to,  8vo,  and  i2mo  ;  and 
M.  Richelet  has  published  a  translation  of  them  into 
French,  in  12  vols,  fmall  i2mo. 

The  greatefl:  part  of  MetaStafio’s  writings  will  con¬ 
fer  immortality  on  their  author.  His  dialogue  is  na¬ 
tural,  Ample,  and  eafy  ;  his  Style  is  always  pure  and 
elegant,  and  fometimes  fublime  and  pathetic.  His 
fubjeCts  are  noble,  interesting,  and  excellently  adapt¬ 
ed  for  reprefentation.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  refources  of  his  art,  and  has  Subjected  the 
opera  to  rules.  He  Stripped  it  of  its  machinery, 
and  of  the  marvellous,  which  was  fitted  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  gaze  of  aftoniShment,  but  which  gave  no  in- 
Itr CiCtion  to  the  understanding,  and  made  no  impref- 
fion  on  the  heart.  His  descriptions  are  copied  from 
nature  ;  the  fituations  of  his  characters  never  fail  to 
raife  an  interest  in  the  reader,  and  often  excite  the 
tear  of  pity.  His  fables  are  celebrated  ;  his  charac- 
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ters  are  noble  and  well  fupported  ;  his  plots  are  ex*  Metaftafio 
cellently  conducted,  and  happily  unravelled.  “  There  II 
are  feenes  (fays  Voltaire)  worthy  of  Corneille  when  Metatarfug, 
he  does  not  declaim,  and  of  Racine  when  he  is  not 
feeble.”  His  operas,  in  point  of  the  pathetic,  may 
be  compared  with  our  fineSl  tragedies  ;  and  may  be 
read  with  great  pleafure,  ^independent  of  the  chaims 
of  the  muiic.  We  muSt  not,  however,  expeCt  to  find 
in  Metaftafio  that  exact  regularity,  and  that  fertile 
Simplicity,  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  fome 
of  our  tragic  poets  :  But  though  he  fometimes  tranf- 
greffes  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  he  always  pre¬ 
serves  the  unity  of  intereft.  Notwithflanding  all 
thefe  advantages,  fome  critics  will  not  allow  him  the 
merit  of  invention,  which  is  the  firSt  qualification  of 
a  poet)  They  confider  him  only  as  a  fuccefsful  imita¬ 
tor  of  the  French  tragic  writers,  from  whom  a  great 
part  of  his  beauties  are  borrowed,  and  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  fineSt  wits  of  Italy,  but  deny  that  he 
poffeSred  genius.  He  was  a  fond  admirer  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  and  this  admiration,  increaling  with  the  foli- 
dity  of  his  understanding,  continued  to  the  laft  period 
of  his  life.  He  recommended  reading  them,  as  he 
himfelf  had  done,  in  a  chronological  order.  His  me¬ 
mory  was  excellent,  and  continued  unimpaired  even  in 
old  age.  Horace  was  his  favourite  author,  and  he 
could  repeat  almoft  the  whole  of  him.  Metaffafio,, 
who,  as  we  have  obferved,  was  the  pupil  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Gravina,  added  a  gentlenefs  of  character  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himfelf  to  the  accuracy  of  thinking  and  great 
erudition  of  his  mailer*  His  abilities  and  fame  were 
refpeCted  by  the  critics  in  general ;  and  whereas  the 
life  of  moft  men  of  letters  is  one  continued  warfare, 
his  days  happily  glided  away  in  tranquillity  and  peace. 

The  circumflance  which  occasioned  the  change  of  hi& 
name  is  thus  related  in  a  late  anecdote  :  “  Gravina’s 
barber,  who,  like  moil  of  his  profefiion,  was  a  great 
talker,  one  day  informed  him,  that  in  the  Place  de  la 
Valicella ,  where  he  had  his  Shop,  a  young  boy  came 
every  evening,  and  fung  extempore  verfes  of  his  own 
composition,  fo  harmonious  and  elegant  that  all  the 
paffengers  Stopped  to  listen  to  them.  Gravina,  upon 
this  information,  added  one  to  the  number  of  the 
young  poet’s  audience,  and  found  the  verfes  fo  fupe- 
rior  to  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  them  from 
the  account  of  the  barber,  and  fo  much  above  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  that 
he  inftantly  determined  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
fo  promifing  a  plant.  His  firSt  care  was  to  put  the 
young  Trapajfi  (which  was  the  boy’s  name)  tofehool; 
but  apprehending  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation  might  check  the  progrefs  of  fo  uncommon  ta¬ 
lents,  he  took  him  home  to  his  own  houfe,  aud  chan¬ 
ged  his  name  into  Metajlajio,  which  fignifies  the  fame 
thing  in  Greek.  In  Short,  by  a  plan  of  education  and 
by  inflruClions  fuited  to  his  genius,  Gravina  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  reputation  which  he  predicted,  and 
which  Metaftafio  now  enjoys.”  Vies  des  Hommes  //- 
lujlres  d’ Italic,'  Tom.l,  p.  187. 

METASTASIS,  in  medicine,  a  tranfpofition  or 
fettlement  of  fome  humour  or  difeafe  in  fome  other 
part  ;  and  fometimes  it  Signifies  fuch  an  alteration  of  a 
difeafe  as  is  fucceeded  by  a  folution. 

METATARSUS  (<“*?«  beyond,  and  °c  the 
tarfus ),  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  human  Skeleton 

containing- 


f&etftthcfis, 

Mctelin. 
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containing  the  middle  of  the  foot*  Sec 
a°  70 

METATHESIS,  in  grammar,  a  fpecies  of  the 
metaplafmus $  being  a-  figure  whereby  the  letters  or 
fyllables  of  a  word  are  trail fpo fed,  or  fhifted  out  of 
their  ufual  fituations,  as  piftris  for  priflis ,  Lylia  for 
Lilya,  & c. 

This  word  is,  by  phyficians,  ufed  with  refpeft  to 
morbific  caufes,  which,  when  they  cannot  be  evacua¬ 
ted,  are  removed  to  places  where  they  are  lefs  injurious. 

METELIN,  the  modern  name  of  the  ifland  of  Lef- 
bos.  See  Lesbos  and  Mitylene. 

In  the  Irifh  Philofophical  Tranfa6tions  for  1789, 
we  have  a  defcription  of  this  ifland  by  the  earl  of 
Charlemont,  in  which  he  fpeaks  with  raptures  of  its 
beauties.  u  The  mountains,  whole  rugged  tops  ex¬ 
hibit  a  pleating  interfperfion  of  rocks  and  fine  groves, 
have  their  green  tides,  for  many  miles  along  the  coaft, 
covered  with  olives,  whofe  lefs  agreeable  verdure  is 
corrected,  embellifhed,  and  brightened  by  a  lively  mix¬ 
ture  of  bays  and  laurels  afpiring  to  the  height  of 
foreft-trecs,  of  myrtles  and  pomegranates,  of  ar- 
Inites  rich  at  once  in  bloflom  and  in  berry,  of  mul¬ 
berries  growing  wild  and  laden  with  fruit,  &c.  Win¬ 
ter  is  here  unknown,  the  verdure  is  perpetual,  and 
the  frequency  of  evergreens  gives  to  December  the 
colour  of  June.  The  parching  heat  of  fummer  is  ne¬ 
ver  felt ;  the  thick  {hade  of  trees,  and  thoufands  of 
cryftal  fprings  which  every  where  arife  and  form  them- 
felves  into  unnumbered  rivulets,  joined  to  the  refrefiiing 
lea-breeze  the  conftant  corrective  and  companion  of 
noon  tide  heat,  qualify  the  burning  air  and  render  the 
year  a  never-ending  May.  The  houfes  are  conftruCted  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  beft  view  of  thefe  natu¬ 
ral  beauties.  Each  is  a  fquare  tower  neatly  built  of 
bewn  {tone,  fo  high  as  to  overtop  the  trees,  and  to 
command  a  view  of  the  fea  and  neighbouring  ifiands. 
The  lower  {lories  are  granaries  and  llorehoufes;  and 
the  habitable  apartments  are  all  at  the  top,  to  which 
you  afcend  by  a  {tone  ftair,  built  for  the  moil  part 
011  the  outfide,  and  furrounding  the  tower  ;  fo  that 
from  the  apartment  the  trees  are  overlooked,  and 
the  whole  country  is  feen,  while  the  habitations  them- 
felves,  which  are  very  -numerous,  pearing  above  the 
groves,  add  life  and  variety  to  the  enchanting  pro- 
fpeft,  and  give  an  air  of  human  population  to  thefe 
woodlands,  which  might  otherwise  be  fuppofed  the 
region  of  Dryads,  of  Naiads,  and  of  Satyrs. ” 

The  molt  remarkable  thing,  however,  in  this  ifiand 
Is  a  cuftom  by  which  the  women  have  here  openly 
tifurped  thofe  rights  of  fovereignty  which  in  other 
countries  are  fuppofed  to  belong  elfentially  to  the  men. 
u  Contrary  (fays  his  lordfhip)  to  the  ufage  of  all 
other  countries,  the  eldelt  daughter  here  inherits  ;  and 
the  fons,  like  daughters  every  where  elfe,  are  por¬ 
tioned  off  with  fmall  dowers,  or,  which  is  {till  worfe, 
turned  out  pennylefs  to  feek  their  fortune.  If  a  man 
has  two^daughters,  the  eldeft,  at  her  marriage,  is  in- 
’titled  to  all  her  mother’s  poffeffions,  which  are  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  family  eftate,  as  the  mother, 
keeping  up  her  prerogative,  never  parts  with  the 
power  over  any  portion  of  what  fhe  has  brought  into 
the  family,  until  Ihc  is  forced  into  it  by  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter;  and  the  father  alfo  ;is  compelled  to 
ruin  himfeii  by  adding  whatever  be  may  have  feraped 
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Anatomy,  together  by  his  indultry.  The  fecond  daughter  in¬ 
herits  nothing,  and  is  condemned  to  perpetual  celi- 
bacy.  She  is  ft y led  a  calogria ,  which  fignifies  pro¬ 
perly  a  religious  woman  or  nun,  and  is  in  effect  a 
menial  fervant  to  her  filter,  being  employed  by 
her  in  any  office  fhe  may  think  fit  to  impofe,  fre¬ 
quently  ferving  her  as  waiting-maid,  as  cook,  and  of¬ 
ten  in  employments  Hill  more  degrading.  She  wears 
a  habit  peculiar  to  her  fituation,  which  flic  can  never 
change;  a  fort  of  monaftick  drefs,  coarfe,  and  of  a  dark 
brown.  One  advantage,  however,  fhe  enjoys  over  her 
filter,  that  whereas  the  elder,  before  marriage,  is  ne¬ 
ver  allowed  to  go  abroad,  or  to  fee  any  man,  her  nearelt 
relations  only  excepted,  the  calogria,  except  when 
employed  in  domeftic  toil,  is  in  this  refpeCt  at  perfect 
liberty.  But  when  the  filter  is  married,  the  fitnation 
of  the  poor  calogria  becomes  defperate  indeed,  and 
is  rendered  Hill  more  humiliating  by  the  coriiparifon 
between  her  condition  and  that  of  her  happy  miffrefs: 
The  married  filter  enjoys  every  fort  of  liberty  ;  the 
whole  family  fortune  is  hers,  and  fhe  fpends  it  as  lhe 
pleafes  ;  her  hufband  is  her  obfequious  fervant,  her  la¬ 
ther  and  mother  are  dependent  upon  her,  lhe  dreffes 
in  a  molt  magnificent  manner,  covered  all  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fafiiion  of  the  ifland,  with  pearls  and 
with  pieces  of  gold,  which  are  commonly  fequins  ; 
thus  continually  carrying  about  her  the  enviable 
marks  of  affluence  and  fuperiority,  while  the  wretch¬ 
ed  calogria  follows  her  as  a  fervant,  arrayed  in  Ample 
homefpun  brown,  and  without  the  molt  diftant  hope 
of  ever  changing  her  condition.  Such  a  difparity 
may  feem  intolerable,  but  what  will  not  cuftom  re¬ 
concile  ?  Neither  are  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  yet 
at  an  end.  The  father  and  mother,  with  what  little  is 
left  them,  contrive  by  their  indultry  to  accumulate  a  fe- 
cond  little  fortune  ;  and  this,  if  they  Ihould  have  a 
third  daughter,  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  her  upon  her 
marriage;  and  the  fourth,  if  there  fiiould  be  one,  be¬ 
comes  her  calogria  ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters  alternately.  Whenever  the  daughter  is  marriage¬ 
able,  {he  can  by  cuftom  compel  the  father  to  procure 
her  a  hufband  ;  and  the  mother,  fuch  is  the  power  of 
habit,  is  foolifh  enough  to  join  her  in  teafing  him 
into  an  immediate  compliance,  though  its  confluen¬ 
ces  muft  be  equally  fatal  and  ruinous  to  both  of  them. 
From  hence  it  happens,  that  nothing  i3  more  common 
than  to  fee  the  old  father  and  mother  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  indigence,  and  even  begging  about  the  ftreets, 
while  their  unnatural  daughters  are  in  affluence  ;  and 
we  ourfelves  have  frequently  been  fhown  the  eldeft: 
daughter  parading  it  through  the  town  in  the  greateft: 
fplendor,  while  her  mother  and  filler  followed  her  as 
fervants,  and  made  a  melancholy  part  of  her  attendant 
train. 

“  The  fons,  as  foon  as  they  are  of  an  age  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  are  turned  out  of  the  family,  fometimes  with 
a  fmall  prefent  or  portion,  but  more  frequently  with¬ 
out  any  thing  to  fupport  them;  and  thus  reduced, 
they  either  endeavour  to  live  by  their  labour,  or,  which 
is  more  ufual,  go  on  board  fome  trading  veffel  as  fai- 
lors  or  as  fervants,  remaining  abroad  till  they  have  got 
together  fome  competency,  and  then  return  home  to 
marry  and  to  be  henpecked.  Some  few  there  are  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Turkifh  law,  break  through 
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this  whimfical  cuftom,  who  marry  their  calogrias,  and 
4  H  Z  retain 
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Mete! In*  retain  to  themfclves  a  competent  provifion  :  but  thefe 
~Y~  are  accounted  nien  of  a  lingular  and  even  criminal  dif- 
pofition,  and  are  hated  and  defpifed  as  conformiits  to 
Turk  lib  manners,  and  defcrtersof  their  native  cuftoms; 
fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  they  are  few  indeed  who  have 
the  bolduefs  to  depart  from  the  manners  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  to  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  their  detefted  mailers,  and 
to"  brave  the  contempt,  the  deriiion,  and  the  hatred, 
of  their  neighbours  and  ieUow-cifizeii.9. 

“Of  all  ttefe  extraordinary  particulars  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  French  confol,  a  man  of  fcnfe  and  of 
indifpu table  veracity,  who  had  refided  in  this  iftand 
for  feverai  years,  and  who  folemnly  affured  me  that 
every  circumftance  was  true  :  but  indeed  our  own  ob- 
fervation  left  us  without  the  leaft  room  for  doubt,  and 
the  fino-ular  appearance  and  deportment  of  the  ladies 
fully  evinced  the  truth  of  our  friend’s  relation.  In 
walking  through  the  town,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from 
the  whimiical  manners  of  the  female  paffengers,  that 
the  women,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrale,  wear  the 
breeches .  They  frequently  ftopped  us  in  the  ftieets, 
examined  our  drefs,  interrogated  us  with  a  bold  and 
manly  air,  laughed  at  our  foreign  garb  and  appearance  ; 
and  fhowed  fo  little  attention  to  that  decent  modefty 
which  is  or  ought  to  be  the  true  charadteriftic  of  the 
fex,  that  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  would, 
in  fpite  of  their  haughtinefs,  be  the  kindeft  ladies  upr 
on  earth,  if  they  were  not  ilridtly  watched  by  the 
Turks,  who  arc  here  very  numerous,  and  would  be 
ready  to  punifti  any  tranfgrefiion  of  their  ungallant 
laws  with  arbitrary  tines.  But  nature  and  native  man¬ 
ners  will  often  baffle  the  efforts  even  of  tyranny.  In 
all  their  cuftoms  thefe  manly  ladies  feem  to  have 
changed  fexes  with  the  men.  The  woman  rides  a- 
llride,  the  man  fits  tideways  upon  the  horfe  ;  nay,  I 
have  been  affured  that  the  hufband’adiftinguifhing  appel¬ 
lation  is  his  wife’s  family  name.  The  women  have  town 
and  country  houfes,  in  the  management  of  which  the 


hufband  never  dares  interfere.  Their  gardens,  their 
fervants,  are  all  their  own;  and' the  hufband,  from  eve¬ 
ry  circumftance  of  his  behaviour,  appears  to  be  no  other 
than  his  wife’s  firft  domeftic,  perpetually  bound  to 
her  fervice,  and  flave  to  her  caprice.  Hence  it  is  that 
a  tradition  obtains  in  the  country,  that  this  iftand  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  Amazons  ;  a  tradition,  how¬ 
ever,  founded  upon  no  ancient  hiftory  that  I  know  of. 
Sappho  indeed,  the  molt  renov/ned  female  that  this 
iftand  has  ever  produced,  is  faid  to  have  had  manly 
inclinations  ;  in  which,  as  Lucian  informs  us,  fhe  did 
but  conform  with  the  fingular  manners  of  her  country¬ 
women  :  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  mode  in  which 
{lie  chofe  to  fhow  thefe  inclinations  is  imitated  by  the 
prefent  female  inhabitants,  who  feem  perfedlly  con¬ 
tent  with  the  dear  prerogative  of  abfolute  fway,  with¬ 
out  endeavouring  in  any  other  particular  to  change 
the  courfe  of  nature  ;  yet  will  this  circumftance  ierve 
to  fhow,  that  the  women  of  Lefbos  had  always  fome* 
thing  peculiar,  and  even  peculiarly  mafeuline,  in  their 
manners  and  propenfities.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  no  country  whatfoever  can  afford  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  an  Amazonian  commonwealth,  or  bet¬ 
ter  ferve  to  render  probable  thofe  ancient  relations 
which  our  manners  would  induce  us  to  efteem  incre¬ 
dible,  than  this  iftand  of  Metelin.  Thefe  lordly  ladies 
are  for  the  moft  part  very  handfome  in  fpite  of  their 
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drefs,  which  is  Angular  and  difadvantageoua.  Down  Metdin. 
to  the  girdle,  which  as  in  the  old  Grecian  garb  is 
raifed  far  above  what  we  ufually  call  the  waift,  th  y 
wear  nothing  but  a  fhiftof  thin  and  tranfparent  gauze, 
red,  green,  or  brown,  through  which  every  thing  is 
vifible,  their  breafts  only  excepted,,  which  they  cover 
with  a  fort  of  handkerchief ;  and  this,  as  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  the  Turks  have  obliged  them  to  wear,  while 
they  look  upon  it  as  an  encumbrance,  and  as  no  in- 
confiderable  portion  of  I  urkifti  tyranny.  Long  fteeves 
of  the  fame  thin  material  perfectly  ftiow  their  arms, 
even  to  the  fhoulder.  Their  principal  ornaments  arc 
chains,  of  pearl,  to  which  they  hang  fmall  pieces  of 
gold  coin.  Their  eyes  are  large  and  line  ;  and  the 
uofe,  which  we  term  Grecian,  ufually  prevails  among 
them,  as  it  does  indeed  among  the  women  of  all  thele 
iftand  s.  Their  complexions  are  naturally  fine;  but  they 
fpoil  them  by  paint,  of  which  they  make  abundant 
ufe  ;  and  they  disfigure  their  pretty  faces  by  {having 
the  hinder  part  of  the  eyebrow,  and  replacing  it  with 
a  ftraight  line  of  hair  neatly  applied  with  fome  fort  of 
gum,  the  brow  being  thus  continued  in  a  ftraight  and 
narrow  line  till  it  joins  the  hair  on  each  fide  of  their 
face.  They  are  well  made,  of  the,  middle  fize,  and 
for  the  moft  part  plump;  but  they  are,. diitingnifhed 
by  nothing  fo  much  and  fo  univevfally  as  byr  a  haughty, 
difdainfid,  and  fupercilious  air,  with  which  they  leein 
to  look  down  upon  all  mankind  as  creatures  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  nature,  born  for  their  fcrvice,  and  doomed  to 
be  their  flaves ;  neither  does  this  peculiarity  of  coun¬ 
tenance  in  any  degree  dimimfh  their  natural  beauty, 
but  rather  adds  to  it  that  fort  of  bewitching  attraction 
which  the  French  call  piquant.”  . 

His  lord fh ip  has  been  at  great  pains  to  inveftigate 
the  origin  of  fuch  a  lingular  cuftom  ;  but  is  unable  to 
find  any  other  example  in  hiftory  than  that  of  the  Ly- 
ciaus,  who  called  themfelves  by  the  names  of  their 
mothers,  and  not  of  their  fathers.  When  afked  by  their 


neighbours  who  they  were?  they  deferibed  themfelves 
by  their  maternal  genealogy.  If  a  gentlewoman  fhould 
many  a  fiave,  the  children  by  that  marriage  were  ac¬ 
counted  noble  ;  but  fhould  the  firft  man  among  them 
marry  a  foreign  woman,  the  children  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  ignoble.  This  cuftom  is  mentioned  by  leveral 
ancient  authors.  A  difficulty  of  no  little  magnitude 
occurs,  however,  in  accounting  for  the  derivation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lelbos  from  the  Lycians.  This  is 
folved  in  the  following  manner  :  In  times  of  thd  molt 
remote  antiquity,  the  ifland  of  Lefbos  was  peopled  by 
the  Pelafgi,  who,  under  their  leader  Xanthus,  the  foa 
of  Triopas  king  of  Argos,  firft  inhabitated  Lefbos  : 
previous  to  that  time  they  had  dwelt  in  a  certain  part  of 
Lycia  which  they  had  conquered;  and  in  this  country 
we  may  fuppofe  they  had  learned  the  cuftom  in  que- 
ftion.  But  though  this  might  readily  be  granted,  as 
we  know  fo  little  of  the  origin  of  ancient  nations,  yet 
the  queftion  {till  recurs,  Whence  did  it  originate  among 
the  Lycians  ?  Here  we  are  ftiil  more  difticulted  than 
before  ;  and  the  only  thing  we  have  to  help  us  out  is 
an  obfeure  tradition  concerning  Bellerophon,  viz that 
the  hero  having  deftroyed  a  boar  which  wafted  the 
territory  of  Xanthus  a  cityr  of  Lycia,  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  ungrateful  as  to  return  him  no  thanks  for  fo 
great  a  favour;  upon  which,  by  his -prayers,  he  caufed 
the  curfe  of  barrennefs  to  fail  upon  them,  but  was  at 
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Metdin,  length  prevailed  upon,  by  the  mtreaticS  of  the  women, 
Mcteilus  to  intercede  with  his  patron  Neptune  to  pardon  them. 

I’-— v~~  On  this  account  it  was  decreed,  that  the  people  o 
Xanthus  fliould  be  called  by  the  names  of  their  mo¬ 
thers  and  not  of  their  fathers.  Plutarch  relates  alfo, 
that  Belltrophon  not  only  freed  the  Lycians  from  an 
invafion  of  pirates,  but  from  the  Amazons  alfo,  whom 
he  drove  out  of  their  country  ;  “  fo  that  tnere  may 
be  feme  reafon  (fays  his  Lordlh.p)  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  Lyman  women,  by  an  mtcrcourfe  with  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  who  had,  it  ihoukl  feem,  dwelt  among  them, 
were  already  previoufly  prepared  for  the :  introdu^on 
of  thofe  cuftoms,  which  were  finally  eftablifncd  in  con 
fequence  of  their  patriotic  merit  m  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  BcUerophon,  and  in  averting  its  fatal  come- 


BcUerophon,  and  in  averting 

**  This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  his  Lordfhip  advances 
to  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  cuftoin.  He  owns, 
that  the  traces  are  very  obfeure  ;  and  though  he  is 
confeious  that  fuch  a  fpeculauon  may  be  liable  to  ri¬ 
dicule,  and  he  is  aware  “  of  iome  objections  not  eafy 
to  be  anfwered,  ttie  coincidence  will  notwitn  Handing 
be  allowed  to  be  curious  and  very  remarkable,  i  he 
well  known  pertinacious  adherence  to  ancient  man¬ 
ners  among  the  eaftern  nations,  may  in  fome  ineafure 
excufe  our  credulity  ;  and  we  may  Hill  add  to  our  au¬ 
thority,  by  fuppofuig  that  this  tame  Xanthus  may 
probably  have  given  his  name  to  the  Lycian  city  ot 
that  denomination  ;  and  confequently  mult  have  inha¬ 
bited  that  very  part  of  Lycia  where,  according  to 
Plutarch,  lie  is  fuppofed  more  immediately  to  have 

fiourilhed.”  ..  ,  , 

IvIETELLUS,  the  furname  of  the  family  ot  the 
Crecilii  at  Home,  the  mod  known  of  whom  were 

_ A  general  who  defeated  the  Achaeans,  took 

Thebes,  and  invaded  Macedonia,  &c.-— CL  Cseci- 
lius,  who  rendered  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  fuccefles 
againft  Jugurtha  the  Numidian  king,  from  which  he 
was  fni-named  Numidicus. — Another  who  faved  from 
the  flames  the  palladium,  when  Vefta’s  temple  was 
on  tire.  He  was  then  high-prieft.  He  loll  his  fight 
and  one  of  his  arms  in  the  action  ;  and  the  fenate,  to 
reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  permitted  him  always  to 
be  drawn  to  the  fenate-houfe  in  a  chariot,  an  honour 
which  no  one  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  He  alfo  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
cilius  Celer,  another  who  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
fpirited  exertions  againft  Catiline.  He  married  the 
After  of  Clodius,  who  difgraced  him  by  her  inconti¬ 
nence  and  lafeivioufnefs.  He  died  57  J«rs  before 
Chrift.  He  was  greatly  lamented  by  Cicero,  who 
(hed  tears  at  the  lofs  of  one  of  Ins  moft  faithful  and 
valuable  friends.-  L.  Crecilius,  a  tribune  in  the  civil 
wars  of  T.  Caefar  and  Pompey.  He  favoured  the  caufe 
of  Pompey,  and  oppofed  Cx far  when  lie  entered 
Rome  with  a  victorious  army.  Pie  refufed  to  open 
the  gates  of  Saturn’s  temple,  in  which  were  depofited 
great  treafures  ;  upon  which  they  were  broke  open  by 
Caefar,  and  Metellus  retired  when  threatened  with 
death.—  Q.  Cascilius,  a  warlike  general  who  conquered 
Crete  and  Macedonia,  and  was  furnamed  Macedontcu /. 
He  had  four  Tons,  of  which  three  were  eon fuls,  and 
the  other  obtained  a  triumph,  all  during  their  father  s 
lifetime. —  A  general  of  the  Roman  armies  againit  the 
Sicilians  and  Carthaginians.  Before  he  inarched,  lie 
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offered  facrifices  to  all  the  gods  except  Vefta  ;  Mrtfmp /- 
which  negleft  the  goddefs  was  fo  mcenfed,  that  he 
demanded  the  blood  of  his  daughter  MeteUa.  V  hen 
Metella  was  going  to  be  immolated,  the  goddefs  placed 
a  heifer  in  her  place,  and  carried  her  to  a  temple  at 
Lanuvium,  of  which  (he  became  the  priel  efs.- Ano¬ 
ther,  furnamed  Dalmatian  from  Ins  conqueft  over  Dal¬ 
matia,  A.  U.  C.  634.— Cirnber,  one  of  the  coufpiia- 
tora  againft  J.  Cxfar.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  h.gnal 
to  attack  and  murder  the  dictator  in  the  fenate-houfe. 

—Pius,  a  general  in  Spain,  againft  Sertonus,  on  wlio.e 
head  he  fet  a  price  of  100  talents  and  20, coo  acies 

°f  METEMPSYCHOSIS,  (formed  of  t™*  “  be¬ 
yond,”  and  “  I  animate  or  enliven  ),  m  the 

ancient  philofophy,  the  paflage  or  tranfm ,g.  at lon  of 
the  foul  of  a  man,  after  death,  into  the  body  of  fome 

0tlpytha™  ras  and  his  followers  held,  that  after  death, 
mens  touh  paffed  into  other  bodws,  of  this  or  that 
kind,  according  to  the  manner  of  life  they  had  led 
If  they  had  been  vicious,  they  were  nnpnfoned  in  the 
bodies  of  miferable  beafts,  there  to  do  psnance  fo^fe- 
veral  ages  ;  at  the  expiration  whereof,  they  return 
ed  afrefh  to  animate  men.  But,  if  they  lived  virtu- 
oully,  fome  happier  brute,  or  even  a  human  creature, 

was  to  be  their  lot.  .  .  ti1(. 

What  led  Pythagoras  into  this  opinion  was,  toe 
perfuafion  he  had  that  the  foul  was  not  of  a  penlhable 
nature  :  whence  he  concluded  that  it  muft  remove^n- 
to  fome  other  body  upon  its  abandoning  this.  Du 
can  treats  this  dod^  as  a  kind  of  officious] he  con; 
trived  to  mitigate  the  apprehenhon  of  death,  by  pei 
funding  men  that  they  only  changed  their  loog.ng,. 
and  onlv  ceafed  to  live  to  begin  a  new  life. 

Reuchlin  denies  this  doAnne  ;  and  m™'1* 
the  metempfycliofis  of  Pythagoras  implied  nothing 
more  than  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  defires  and  lluj 
dies  formerly  exifting  in  fome  perfon  deceafed,  and 
now  levived  in  another  alive.  Thus  when  it  was  finds 
that  Euphorbus  was  revived  in  ^ 

was  meant  than  that  the  martial  virtue  which  had, 
flione  in  Euphorbus  at  the  tim£  of  the  irojan  war,  was-. 
now,  in  fome  meafi.re,  revived  in  Pythagoras,  by  reafon 
of  the  great  rcfpect  he  bore  the  athlet <t.  thofe  peo- 

pk  wondering  how  a  philofopher  fhould  be  fo  much 
Taken  with  men  of  the  fword,  lie  palliated  the  mat¬ 
ter,  by  faving,  that  the  foul  of  Euphorbus,  i.e.  lm 
genius!  difpofition,  and  inclinations,  were  r^ive^'u_ 

pliorb  (A  fo  ilk 3  who"  p!  riflied"  in'"  the  TrTjan  war,  l.ad: 

"SI  it  ^ 

gration  of  a  human  foul  into  a  brute,  is  intended  alle- 
gorically,  and  is  to  be  underftood  only  ?f  ^lie  ™  * 
ners,  affedions,  and  habits,  degenerated  into  a  b  e  aft 
Ty  nature  by  vice.  Serranus,  though  he  a  lows Home 
force  to  this  interpretation,  yet  inclines  rather  to 
derftand  the  metempfyehofis  of  a  refurre“1°"- .  , 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  the  notion  ot  a 

metJmpfychofis  from  the  Egyptians;  others  fay,  rom 
Z  ancPieynt  Brachmans.  It  is  ftill  retained  among  thy 
Banians  and  other  idolaters  of  Inia  an  > 

makes  the  ptineipal  foundation  of  their  religion,  bo, 

£  4  bigotted  to  it,  that  they.net  only. 
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Metempto-  forbear  eating  any  thing  that  has  life,  but  many  of 
1  18"  them  even  refufe  to  defend  themfelves  from  wild 

^  beads.  They  burn  no  wood,  left  fome  little  animalcule 

{hould  be  in  it  ;  and  are  fo  very  charitable,  that  they 
will  redeem  from  the  hands  of  ftrangers  any  animals 
that  they  find  ready  to  be  killed.  See  Pythago¬ 
reans. 

METEMPTOSIS  (from  “  poft,”  and5rf*r" 
coih  ii  I  fall,”)  a  term  in  chronology,  exprefling  the 
folar  equation,  neceffary  to  prevent  the  new  moon 
from  happening  a  day  too  late.  By  which  it  ftands 
contradiftinguifhed  from  proemptofis ,  which  figniiies 
the  lunar  equation,  neceflgry  to  prevent  the  new  moon 
from  happening  a  day  too  foon. 

The  new  moons  running  a  little  backwards,  that 
Is,  coming  a  day  too  foon  at  the  end  of  312  years 
and  a  half ;  by  the  proemptofis,  a  day  is  added 
every  300  years,  and  another  every  2400  years  :  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  metemptofis,  a  biflextile‘is  fup- 
pre  fled  each  134  years;  that  is,  three  times  in  400 
years.  Thefe  alterations  are  never  made  but  at  the 
end  of  each  century ;  that  period  being  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  rendering  the  practice  of  the  calendar 
eafy. 

There  are  three  rules  for  making  this  addition  or 
fuppreflion  of  the  biffextile-day,  and,  by  confequence, 
for  changing  the  index  of  the  epads.  1.  When  there 
is  a  metemptofis  without  a  proemptofis,  the  next  fol¬ 
lowing,  or  lower  index,  mull  be  taken.  2.  When 
there  is  a  proemptofis  without  a  metemptofis,  the 
next  preceding  or  fuperior  index  is  to  be  taken.  3, 
When  there  are  both  a  metemptofis  and  a  proempto- 


fts,  or  when  there  Is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  Meteor, 
the  fame  index  is  preferved.  Thus,  in  1600,  we  had  Metcoroio- 
D:  in  1700,  by  reafon  of  the  metemptofis,  C  was  (  gica  * 
taken  :  in  1800,  there  will  be  both  a  proemptofis  and 
a  metemptofis ;  fo  the  fame  index  will  be  retained. 

In  1900,  there  will  be  a  metemptofis  again,  when  B 
will  be  taken  ;  which  will  be  preferved  in  2600,  be- 
caufe  there  will  then  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.- 
This  is  as  far  as  we  need  compute  for  it :  but  Cla- 
vius  ha3  calculated  a  cycle  of  301800  years ;  at  the 
end  of  which  period,  the  fame  indices  return  in  the 
fame  order.  See  Epact. 

METEOR,  (by  the  Greeks  called  rwf.a,  q.  d. 
fublima  or  “  high  raifed  by  the  Latins  imprejfiones , 
as  making  figns  or  fmprefiions  in  the  air),  commonly 
denotes  any  bodies  in  the  air  that  are  of  a  flux  or  tran- 
fltory  nature.  Hence  it  is  extended  to  the  phenomena 
of  hail,  rain,  fnow,  thunder,  See.;  but  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  confined  to  thofe  unufual  and  fiery  appearances 
named  falling  fars ,  ignes  fatui ,  aurora  boreales ,  &c. 
whether  they  appear  at  a  great  dtftance  from  the  eartli^ 
or  not.  See  Meteorology. 

METEOROLOGICAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
meteors. 

Meteorological  Journal ,  is  a  table  recording  the 
daily  ftate  of  the  air,  exhibited  by  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  hygrometer,  anemometer,  and  other  me¬ 
teorological  inftruments.  We  have  many  journals  of 
this  kind,  kept  at  the  houfe  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  by  different  obfervers  in  other  places,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  fimilar  publications. 


METEOROLOGY; 


THAT  fcience  which  inveftigates  the  phenomena 
see  At  °Ur  atmo*Phere*  (commonly  called  meteors )9 

tnofphere.  *  £*vin£  an  account  of  the  circumftances  attending  each, 
and  explaining  the  caufes  from  whence  they  arife. 
Meteors  *n  conlidering  this  fcience,  we  find  the  objects  of  it 
how  di-’  naturally  divided  into  two  clafles,  viz.  thofe  which  rife 
vided.  high  in  the  heavens,  feemingly  without  any  connexion 
with  this  earth;  and  others  which  are  more  particu¬ 
larly  conneded  with  the  earth,  or  are  perceptible  only 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmofphere.  The  former, 
which  may  properly  be  called  celejlial  meteors ,  are  only 
three  in  number,  viz.  the  large  fire-balls,  falling  ftars, 
and  aurora  borealis.  The  fecond  clafs  is  much  more 
numerous ;  including  the  phenomena  of  the  ordinary 
winds,  rain,  hail,  fnow,  clouds  and  vapours  of  all  kinds, 
thunder  and  lightning,  hurricanes,  whirlwinds,  water- 
fpouts,  ignes  fatui,  and  other  wandering  luminous 
appearances  ;  not  excepting  the  various  changes  of 
the  atmofphere  itfelf,  with  regard  to  its  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  rarefadion,  heat,  and  moifture,  as  indicated  by 
a  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer. 
Difficulties  0  treat  of  all  thefe  in  a  fatisfadory  manner,  it  is 
a^te^,a8‘  pLin  that  we  ought  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
the  fubjedb  with  the  conflitution  of  the  atmofphere  ;  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  powerful  agents  by  which  it  appears  to  be 
principally  influenced,  viz.  fire,  light,  andekdric  fluid; 
and  with  their  peculiar  modes  of  operation  and  adion 
upon  one  another  and  upon  the  atmofphere,  and  this  in 


every  poffible  variety  of  circumftances.  Nor  is  even  all 
this  fufficient :  The  various  phenomena  of  rain,  wind, 
fnow,  thunder,  heat,  cold,  *&c.  are  known  to  depend 
very  much  upon  the  fituation  of  different  places  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  their  occafional  varia¬ 
tions  are  with  great  reafon  fuf peeled  to  proceed,  partly 
at  lead,  from  changes  which  take  place  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth*:  whence  a  meteorologift  ought  not  only  *  See  Wc«* 
to  be  perfedly  well  acquainted  with  geography,  but  tber* 
with  mineralogy  alfo  ;  and  that  to  an  extent  at  which 
human  knowledge  will  probably  never  arrive. 

In  a  fcience  fo  very  difficult,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppo- 
fed  that  any  thing  like  a  certain  and  eflabliflied  theory 
can  be  laid  down  :  our  utmoft  knowledge  in  this  re- 
fped  goes  no  farther  as  yet  than  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  few  fads  ;  and  in  reafoning  even  from  thefe,  we 
are  involved  every  moment  in  queftions  which  feem 
fcarcely  within  the  compafs  of  human  wifdom  to  re- 
folve. 

In  confidering  the  fubjed  of  meteorology,  it  will  Caufes  pro- 
readily  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  atmofpherical  phe-kably  can- 
nomena  depend  fome  how  or  other  upon  the  adion  0fcerncd. 
the  fun  upon  the  earth,  and  the  annual  and  diurnal 
revolutions  of  the  latter.  As  thefe  caufes,  however, 
are  always  invariably  the  fame,  why  do  we  not  find 
the  fame  regularity  in  meteors  that  we  do  in  other 
phenomena  of  nature  ?  The  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  for  iuftance,  which  depend  on  the  different  po- 

fitions 
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fitions  of  the  earth  and  moon  with  regard  to  the  great 
luminary,  are  found  to  follow  a  certain  and  regular 
courfe  { fo  that  the  very  fame  eclipfes,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  duration,  which  happened  before  will 
happen  again.  But  with  meteors  the  cafe  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Moil  of  the  atmofpherical  phenomena  are  fo 
various  and  uncertain,  that  no  perfon  can  pretend,  to 
reduce  them  to  any  kind  of  rule.  Every  fucceeding 
year,  for  inftance,  differs  in  a  vaft  number  of  particu¬ 
lars  from  that  which  preceded  it,  even  in  fuch  as  are 
the  moil  fimilar  to  one  another.  Sometimes  we  find 
a  number  of  years  fucceflively  fimilar  to  one  another, 
and  another  fet  quite  different  taking  place  immedi¬ 
ately  after  them  ;  and  fome  have  even  fancied  that  this 
fucceffion  took  place  every  19  years,  nearly  the  time 
of  the  revolution  of  the  moon’s  nodes,  though  the  ob- 
fervations  on  which  this  opinion  is  built  are  far  from 
being  fufficient  to  eftabliih  it  :  at  any  rate,  the  diffi- 
milarity  between  the  phenomena  of  different  years  may 
fufficiently  warrant  us  to  conclude,  that  other  caufes 
befides  the  regular  adion  of  the  fun  and  revolution  of 
the  earth  are  concerned.  Some  of  thefe  caufes  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  fermentations  and  other  commotions 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itfelf ;  but  as  all  fer¬ 
mentation  is  a  regular  procefs,  and  takes  place  only  in 
certain  circumftances,  of  which  heat  is  a  very  coniider- 
able  one,  why  is  there  not  annually  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  fermentation  excited,  and  why  are  not  regular 
effeds  obferved  in  proportion  ?  It  does  not  indeed  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  immenfe  variety  which  occurs  in  mete¬ 
orological  appearances  can  by  any  means  be  accounted 
for  but  by  the  interference  of  fome  caufes  in  their  own 
nature  irregular ;  that  is,  capable  of  fuch  endlefs  va¬ 
riety,  that  no  aflignable  fpace  of  time  is  fufficient  to 
4  exhauft  it.  Thefe  caufes,  as  they  cannot  be  proved  to 
Some  of  exJft  either  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  or  in  its  internal 
them  pro-  parts>  muft  fought  for  in  the  celeftial  expanfe  it- 
in  the ce-  felf.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofed  the  planets  to  be  m- 
leftial  ex-  fluenced  by  the  comets,  and  that  from  the  tails  of  the 
j»apfc ;  latter  fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  our  atmofphere  were 
produced.  He  even  fuppofed,  that  from  thefe  bodies 
a  quantity  of  water,  imagined  to  be  wafted  in  the  va¬ 
rious  operations  of  nature,  might  be  fupplied.  But  if 
it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  comets  anfwer 
fome  fuch  purpofes  in  nature,  it  is  as  little  unreafon¬ 
able  to  think  that  the  planets  may  influence  the  atmo- 
fpheres  of  one  another.  That  this  muft  be  the  cafe 
indeed  is  very  probable,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
light  they  refled  upon  one  another,  but  alfo  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  fpheres  of  mutual  attradlion,  which  ex¬ 
tend  an  immenfe  way,  and  are  fo  powerful  in  the  pla¬ 
nets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that  they  difturb  the  motions 
of  each  others  fatellites  as  they  pafs.  But  befides 
even  thefe  caufes,  if  we  allow  them  to  be  fuch,  there 
* s  are  others  which  take  place  in  the  immenfe  void  be¬ 
twixt  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  which  has  with  great 
impropriety  been  determined  an  abfolute  vacuum.  Phat 
changes  do  take  place  in  this  fpace,  is  evident  from 
what  is  related  of  the  temporary  difappearance  of  fome 
of  the  fatellites  of  Saturn,  and  their  fudden  re-appear¬ 
ance,  without  any  perceptible  change  in  our  atmo¬ 
fphere  fo  as  to  affed  our  view  of  other  celeftial  ob- 
jeds.  It  may  appear  ridiculous  to  think,  that  a  change 
in  fuch  diftant  regions  ffiould  have  any  influence  upon 
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the  atmofphere  of  the  earth  5  but  we  mull  remember, 
that  if  the  univerfe  is  Conneded  together  as  one. vail 
fyftem,  which  we  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  it  is  as 
impoffible  that  a  change  can  take  place  m  any  part 
without  afFeding  the  whole  in  fome  degree,  as  it  is 
impoffible  to  change  any  part  of  a  clock  or  watch 
without  in  fome  meafure  affeding  the  whole  move¬ 
ment. 

But  of  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ce¬ 
leftial  regions,  thofe  which  affed  the  fun  feem  mofl 
likely  to  produce  changes  in  our  atmofphere,  and 
to  be  the  hidden  caufe  of  many  meteorological 
phenomena.  That  the  fun  is  not  exempt  from  Qr 
thofe  changes,  is  evident  from  the  fpots  which  are  al-fun. 
ways  or  for  the  mod  part  to  be  feen  on  his  diik  when 
viewed  through  a  tclefcope.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
fome  years,  that  the  fun  has  feemed  to  lofe  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  even  to  the  naked  eye  appeared  much 
dimmer  than  ufual.  In  fuch  cafes  it  is  impoffible  but 
our  atmofphere,  and  even  the  whole  folar  fyftem,  muft 
hatfc  been  affeded  \  and  not  only  muft  the  feafons  for 
the  prefent  time  have  felt  the  malign  influence  of  thofe 
fpots,  but  the  atmofphere  itfelf  may  have  acquired 
fuch  a  difpofition  as  to  produce  feafons  of  a  peculiar 
nature  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards.  If  it  be 
true,  according  to  the  hypothefisof  fome,  that  the  fi  111 
is  fupplied  with  fuel  by  comets  falling  into  his  body,, 
it  is  plain  that  every  new  acceffion  of  this  kind  muft 
have  a  proportionable  effed  upon  all  the  bodies  ex- 
pofed  to  his  light.  If  the  comets  do  not  perform  any 
fuch  office,  ftill  it  is  very  probable  that  they  anfwer 
fome  purpofes  to  the  planets,  becaufe  they  are  never' 
feen  without  the  planetary  regions:  and  though  their 
influence  be  not  immediately  perceptible,  it  is  impoffible 
to  prove  that  they  have  none,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable 
that  they  have  not  ;  for  we  are  very  certain,  that 
the  influence  of  any  objed  extends  as  far  as  its  light, 
and  how  much  farther  we  cannot  tell.  Confidering 
the  matter  in  this  view,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  fpot 
which  can  obfeure  the  fun,  a  comet  that  can  appear 
in  the  celeftial  regions,  a  planet  that  can  approach  the 
earth,  nor  perhaps  a  belt  or  fpot  which  can  take  place 
on  Mars,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  which  may  not  be  pro- 
dudive  of  important  changes  in  our  atmofphere,  and 
affed  the  meteors  produced  by  it  in  many  different 


ways. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  an  error  to  have  recourfe  to 
fo  many  obfeure  caufes,  were  there  any  plain  and  ob¬ 
vious  ones  from  whence  the  phenomena  could  be  de¬ 
duced.  But  the  endlefs  variety  of  meteors  which  oc¬ 
cur  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe,  plainly  fhow 
that  the  caufes,  whatever  they  are,  muft  be  iniinitcly  5 
varied  alfo.  The  principal  one  is  no  doubt  the  adion  Adion  of 
of  the  fun  upon  the  earth  and  atmofphere  in  its  va- hm, 
rions  poiitions  :  but  this  is  regular ;  and,  did  nothing 
elfe  interfere,  would  produce  regular  effeds.  Secon- 
dary  caufes  probably  are  the  adion  of  the  moon  and 
planets:  but  thefe  alfo  are  regular,  though  much  more 
diverfifted  than  the  former  t  fo  that  we  are  at  laft  obli¬ 
ged  to  have  recourfe  to  caufes  Hill  more  obfeure  and 
remote,  as  comets,  fpots  on  the  fun,  and  changes  ta¬ 
king  place  in  the  etherial  fluid  which  pervades  the 
whole  celeftial  expanfe.  Thefe  we  muft  either  afligrv 
as  the  remote  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of  our  atmo¬ 
fphere*. 
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fphere,  or  admit  others  equally  obfcure;  or  we  muft 
be  contented  to  own  our  ignorance,  as  indeed  mud  at 
all  events  be  frequently  the  cafe. 

But  though,  to  fatisfy  ourfelves,  fuch  conje&ures 
may  Occafionally  be  indulged,  it  is  riot  from  them  that 
we  are  to  derive  any  of  the  regular  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  for  thefe  are  evidently  owing  to  the  fettled  and 
cftabliflied  a&ion  of  heat,  light,  and  eledric  mat¬ 
ter,  which  have  already  been  enumerated  as  the  great 
powers  influencing,  and  indeed  in  a  great  meafure 
forming,  the  fubftance  of  our  atmofphere.  The  moft 
remarkable  effects  of  thefe  are, 

7  I.  Evaporation.  This,  which  is  the  principal  caufe 

Evapora-  Q£  a]j  the  meteors  of  our  atmofphere,  may  be 

cipaUaufe  reckoned  in  a  more  particular  ^  manner  the  effed  of 

cf  meteors,  heat.  Upon  this  ^principle  it  is  explained  under  the 

article  Chemistry,  where  vapour  is  fhown  to  be  a 
Compound  of  water  and  fire  ;  and  fuch  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  by  M.  de  Luc,  in  his  Treatife  on  Meteorolo- 

8  gy,  as  well  as  by  other  philofophers  of  the  higheft 

Natural  rank.  In  confidering  this  operation,  however,  as* 

evaporation  carn*ed  on  by  nature,  we  will  foon  find,  that  it  pro- 
from^rtifi  ce£ds  a  manner  vei7  different  from  what  takes  place 
cial.  in  our  chemical  operations.  In  the  latter,  evaporation 

is  merely  the  effed  of  heat;  and  the  procefs  cannot 
go  on  without  a  confiderable  degree  of  it,  efpecially  if 
the  veffel  containing  the  fluid  be  dofe.  In  the  natural 
way,  on  the  contrary,  the  procefs  goes  on  under  almoft 
every  degree  of  cold  we  know  ;  the  vapours  afcend  to 
an  height  which  has  never  yet  been  determined ;  and, 
‘from  the  extreme  cold  which  they  fuftain,  fhow  evi- 

9  dently  that  they  are  conne&ed  with  our  atmofphere 
Drynefs  of  mean*  of  fome  other  agent  befides  heat*  From 
reeiomof  continual  afcent  of  vapour  indeed,  if  the  opera- 
the  atmo-  tions  of  nature  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of 
Sphere.  art,  the  upper  parts  of  our  atmofphere  would  be  al¬ 
ways  involved  in  a  fog,  by  reafon  of  the  condenfatioii 
of  the  vaft  quantity  which  continually  afcends  thither; 
but  fo  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  in  thofe 
elevated  regions  to  which  the  vapours  continually  a- 
icend,  the  air  is  much  drier  than  at  the  furface  of  the 

10  ground.  This  was  experienced  by  M.  de  Sauffure 
surprifing  and  M.  de  Luc  in  their  journeys  Up  the  Alps.  The 
thU^ry-  a*r  was  there  found  to  be  exceifively  dry,  and  eva- 
nef^.  poration  to  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  below ; 

fo  that  the  furface  of  their  bodies  was  parched  up, 
and  an  excelfive  third:  took  place  by  reafon  of  the 
great  abforption  of  the  moiflure.  The  fame  drynefs 
was  manifeil  by  the  hygrometer,  which  could  fcarce 
ever  be  brought  to  indicate  any  moiflure,  even  when 
our  travellers  were  furrounded  with  clouds,  hail,  and 
rain.  From  many  experiments,  indeed,  it  is  evident, 
that  water,  after  being  reduced  into  a  ilate  of  vapour, 
is  capable  of  undergoing  a  certain  change,  by  which 
it  lays  afide  its  fluidity  entirely,  and  even  to  appear* 
ance  its  fpecific  gravity  ;  fo  that  it- becomes,  as  far 
ir  as  we  can  judge,  a  fubftance  totally  different  from 

Water  what  it  was  before.  This  may  be  undevftood  from 

fometimes  the  common  operation  of  flacking  lime  ;  for  in  that 
changes  its  cafe>  the  water  unites  with  the  lime  fo  intimately, 
nature.  tjiat  tjie  whole  affumes  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  ex¬ 
tremely  greedy  of  moiflure,  and  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  its  former  ilate  of  quicklime  without  under¬ 
going  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  water 
*  N  ^2 1 6. 
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by  itfelf  could  bear.  The  fame  thing  is  mamfeft  from 
mixing  dry  plafter  of  Paris  with  water  ;  for  thus  a 
vail  quantity  of  the  water  is  fixed,  and  becomes  in  a 
manner  folid.  A  flill  more  remarkable  inftance 
is  in  fending  the  fleam  of  water  over  red-hot  iron  ; 
for  there  the  fluid  unites  in  fuch  a  manner  with  the 
metal,  that  it  cannot  be  expelled  from  it  even  by  the 
heat  of  a  burning-glafs.  Other  inftances  are  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  article  Water  :  here  we  are  to  con- 
fider  the  changes  which  the  element  undergoes  after 
being  reduced  to  the  flare  of  vapour.  The  ffrft  of  it 
thefe  is,  its  affumtng  the  appearance  of  fmoke  Or  fog  ^,culaj 
when  mixed  with  the  common  atmofphere  ;  which  nata^ 
fmoke,  when  examined  by  a  microfcope,  appears  toevapora. 
be  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  fpherules  oftion, 
water,  hollow,  and  filled  with  a  fluid  fpecifically  light¬ 
er  than  air,  by  which  means  they  afeendin  it.  As 
long  as  the  aqueous  vapour  retains  this  vifible  form, 
it  retains  alfo  its  humidity,  and  will  again  become  a 
liquid,  and  wet  whatever  comes  in  its  way  ;  and  this 
the  more  readily,  while  it  retains  any  fenfible  degree 
of  heat  As  the  vapour  Cools  in  the  atmofphere,  it 
gradually  affumes  an  aerial  Hate,  mixing  itfelf  with 
the  air  fo  as  to  be  no  longer  diftinguifhable  from  it. 

In  this  (late  the  air  itfelf  does  not  by  any  means  ap¬ 
pear  to  become  more  mo  ill,  but  continually  drier  the 
more  water  it  receives.  This, however  paradoxical  it  may 
feem,  is  a  certain  fad :  for  in  fummer,  though  we  are 
affured  that  evaporation  goes  on  very  rapidly  from 
the  furface  both  of  the  fea  and  land,  yet  the  air,  fo 
far  from  being  moift,  is  much  drier  than  at  any  other 
time  ;  and  yet  we  know  that  the  whole  quantity  eva¬ 
porated  is  fome  how  or  other  received  by  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  After  the  water  has  attained  to  this  Hate, 
our  inquiries  concerning  it  muft  in  a  great  meafure  „ 

flop.  We  know  not  now,  whether  it  has  the  form  of 
froall  hollow  fpherules,  or  whether  it  really  becomes 
part  of  the  atmofphere  itfelf,  and  affumes  the  form  of 
what  we  call  dephlogi/Ucated  air .  Front  fome  experi-  t$ 
ments  in  which  that  kind  of  air  is  produced  from  wa-  B  capalvte  * 
ter,  we  are  certaiu,  that  part  of  this  clement  is  con’°or^po|^ 
verted  into  air :  but  in  thefe  operations,  the  evapora-  *  ‘ 
tion  of  the  water  is  prevented  by  being  carried  on  in 
clofe  veffels  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  that  which 
would  be  mere  ileam  in  the  open  air,  becomes  dephlo- 
giftieated  air  in  clofe  veffels  or  not.  From  the  im- 
menfe  wafte  of  dephlogifticated  air,  indeed,  and  the 
vaft  quantity  which  always  furrounds  the  earth,  we 
may  fufped  that  the  water,  after  undergoing  the  na¬ 
tural  procefs  of  evaporation,  does  really  become 
changed  into  this  aerial  fluid  ;  and  thus  we  will  have 
a  more  ample  fource  of  it  than  can  be  derived  from 
vegetation,  or  any  other  caufe  with  which  we  are  yet 
acquainted*  > 

On  this  fubjed  M.  de  Luc  has  fome  very  curious  ob-obfer*a~ 
fervations,  built  principally  upon  the  new  doctrine  oftionsof  IVT« 
the  compofition  of  water;  which,  though  a  pofitionde  Luc* 
maintained  by  the  antiplilogillians,  is  by  no  means 
inconfiftent  with  the  exiilence  of  phlogtfton,  but  ra¬ 
ther  a  proof  of  it.  Our  author  fir  ft  began  to  alter 
his  fentiments  concerning  the  aqueous  exiilence  of  va¬ 
pour  in  the  atmofphere,  from  the  circumilance  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  concerning  the  great  drynefs  of  the 
upper  atmofphcrical  regions  already, taken  notice  of.4 
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A  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  was,  that  the  fe¬ 
rule  of  his  cane  dropped  off  during  his  journey  up  one 
of  the  Alpine  mountains,  which  he  never  had  obfcr- 
ved  it  to  do  before.  It  is  obfervsd  likewlfe,  that  the 
air  in  thefe  elevated  regions  is  fbmewhat  drier  in  the 
night  than  in  the  day-time  ;  for  which  M.  de  Luc 
gives  the  following  reafon,  viz.  that  the  air  on  the 
plains  being  condenfed  by  the  cold,  the  fuperior  air 
mull,  fubiide,  -and  the  air  on  the  mountains  of  courfe 
be  replaced  by  the  drier  air  from  above  them  ;  though 
he  thinks  that  this  drynefs  may  alfo  be  imputed  in 
part  to  fome  other  caufe.  This  increafe  of  drynefs 
in  the  night,  however,  feems  lefs  conftant  than  that 
in  the  day'timc.  Our  author  has  often  arrived  at  the 
tops  of  mountains  before  fun-rife,  and  fometimes 
-found  the  grafs  covered  with  dew  ;  though  lie  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
ikte  of  the  air  for  want  of  an  hygrometer  :  nor  in¬ 
deed  could  the  appearance  of  dew  be  any  certain  in¬ 
dication  of  the  date  of  the  atmofphere,  there  being 
droug  reafons  to  believe,  that  dew  is  oceafioned  in 
great  meafure  bv  vegetables  themfelves;  for  grafs, 
when  covered  with  glafs  plates,  was  found  to  become 
moift  as  well  as  that  which  had  been  expofed  to  the 
open  air.  In  this  cafe,  the  plates  became  moift  both 
on  the  upper  and  under  Tides  ;  but  when  fufpended  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  they  were  found  to  be  covered 
with  dew  only  on  the  upper  part. 

M.  Sauf»  The  drynefs  of  the  air  on  the  tops  of  high  raoun-. 
fure’s  me-  tains  was  otherwife  accounted  for  by  M.  SaufTure. — 
chedofac-  When  on  Mount  Blanc,  at  the  height  of  7200  feet 
column^  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  he  found,  that  from  fix  in 
nds  of  the*  the  evening  till  half  pail  five  next  morning,  his  hy- 
sir.  grometer  moved  21  degrees  (the  whole  fcale  contain¬ 

ing  1  co )  towards  drynefs.  But  this  he  accounts  for 
by  faying,  that  from  fuurife  to  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon,  the  quantity  of  vapours  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  earth  is  continually  diminifhing,  beeaufe 
they  afeend  in  the  atmofphere,  either  in  virtue  of  their 
own  levity,  or  by  means  of  a  vertical  wind,  which  he 
fuppofes  to  be  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  that, 
from  the  time  juft  mentioned  till  next  morning,  their 
quantity  increafe*  in  the  lower  ftrata,  beeaufe  the  up¬ 
per  vapours  re-defeend  in  proportion  as  they  con- 
denfe  ;  and  that  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  the  reverfe  ought  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  upper 
ftrata  are  then  left  drier  by  the  previous  defeent  of 
the  vapours.  This  argument,  however,  is  contra- 
*  cl-6-  ,  dialed  by  M.  SaufTure  himfelf  in  another  part  of  his 
11  lLlCn  work  ;  where  he  fays,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  fun  is  hotteft,  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  earth  contains  really  more  water  than  it  does 
at  the  moment  when  a  refrefhing  dew  falls.  It  is 
befides  impofiible  that  a  •vertical  wind  can  ever  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  for  this  produces 
only  a  general  expanlion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  at- 
mofplierei  its  a  condenfation  of  it  is  oceafioned  by 
the  a&ion  of  cold:  neither  could  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  vapour  (fnppofing  with  1*1.  SaufTure  that 
it  is  a  chemical  folution  of  water  in  air)  defeeud  in 
the  night-time  ;  for,  according  to  him,  this  compound 
differs  very  little  from  common  air  in  its  capacity  of 
being  expanded  and  condenfed.  Neither,  according 
$0  M.  SaufTure  himfelf,  can  any  part  of  the  water 
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with  which  the  air  is  combined  defeend  at  all,  until 
fome  portion  of  the  former  becomes  fuperfaturated 
with  it,  that  is,  till  it  has  received  more  than  it  can 
hold  in  folution,  But  if  this  fhould  happen  to  be 
the  cafe,  the  fuperfluous  quantity  would  then  appear 
in  the  form  of  a  mill  or  cloud,  and  the  hygrometer 
would  indicate  extreme  humidity  5  whereas  the  con¬ 
trary  indication  conftitutes  the  difficulty.  .T7 

It  is  befides  evident,  from  innumerable  inftances, 
that  mere  cold  will  not  by  any  means  occafion  the  coliden- 
condenfation  of  aerial  vapour.  A  mofl  remarkable  fed  by  cold* 
example  of  this  is  given  by  M.  de  Luc,  in  an  account 
of  a  ftorm  in  which  he  was  involved  on  one  of  the 
Alps.  Though  the  hygrometer  (fays  he)  was 
within  33 i-  degrees  of  extreme  drynefs,  or  66  from 
extreme  humidity,  thick  clouds  formed  around  us, 
which  obliged  us  to  think  of  retreating  :  in  a  little 
time  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  was  furrounded  by 
them  :  they  fpread  and  covered  the  whole  horizon  :  a 
premature  night  furprifed  us  in  a  very  dangerous 
road  ;  and  we  fuffered  one  of  the  mofl  violent  tempefts 
I  ever  experienced,  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  thunder. 

The  ftorm  lafied  great  part  of  the  night,  and  extend¬ 
ed  all  over  the  neighbouring  mountains  and  plains  * 
and  after  it  had  ceafed,  the  rain  continued,  with  only 
a  few  intermilfions,  till  next  day  at  noon.  In  one  of 
thefe  intervals,  I  examined  the  hygrometer  on  the 
outfide  of  our  cabin ;  bit  fhowed  only  more 

humidity  than  before ;  and  even  this  increafe  was  no 
more  than  what  the  difference  of  heat  was  capable  of 
producing.  Neverthelefs,  new  clouds  continually 
rolled  around  ns;  and  the  rain,  which  prefently  began 
again,  accompanied  us  as  it  were  by  fits  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mountain.  When  arrived  there,  we  favv 
the  clouds  difperfe  entirely.  I  obferved  the  hygro¬ 
meter  again  in  the  open  air  ;  and  though  the  earth 
was  all  drenched  with  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun 
much  lefs,  the  hygrometer  was  i0^  drier  than  it  had 
been  two  days  before,  after  a  courfe  of  fine  weather. 

Where  was  all  this  water,  and  all  the  ingredients  of 
the  ftorm,  while  the  hyrgrometer  fhowed  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  drynefs  in  the  very  ftratum  where  it  was 
formed  V9  1$ 

M.  de  Luc  adopts  the  opinion  concerning  vapour  M  ^  *"ut  5 
which  has  been  pnblifhed  in  this  work,  under  the  ar-^ vapour*- 
tides  Chemistry,  Evaporation,  and  many  others, 
viz.  that  it  is  a  combination  of  fire  with  water.  By 
•vapour^  however,  he  does  not  mean  the  vifible  fteam 
iffuing  from  heated  liquids,  but  that  invifihle  and  fub- 
tile  fluid  which  is  found  to  be  formed  even  in  vacuo , 
a»d  which  of  confequence  difproves  the  hypothefis  of 
thofe  who  hold  that  vapour  is  a  folution  of  water  in 
air.  Our  author,  however,  gives  a  folution  of  the 
difference  betwixt  what  he  calls  fog  or  mijl  and  va¬ 
pour,  which  feems  not  founded  upon  any  evident 
principle.  According  to  him,  this  vapour  cannot 
fubfift  unlefs  the  particles  of  water  united  to  the  fire 
be  at  a  certain  diftance  from  one  another.  When 
this  diftance  is  lcffened,  a  dccompofition  takes  place 
by  reafon  of  the  attraction  of  the  aqueous  particles 
to  one  another;  and  they  then  appear  in  their  proper* 
form  of  a  liquid,  the  fire  diffipating  itfelf  through 
the  atmofphere.  The  fmalleft  diftance  to  which  the 
particles  can  be  brought  without  any  decompofition, 
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varies  according  to  the  temperature  ;  but  is  always 
condant  in  the  fame  degree.  When  the  thermome¬ 
ter  (lands  at  temperate,  or  thereabouts,  watery  va* 
pours,  comprefled  into  the  fmalleft  fpace  they  can 
bear,  are  found  to  have  between  T*^th  and  Tx(Tth  of  the 
elafticity  of  air;  but  have  lefs  than  --th  weight- 
If  fuch  vapour,  however,  be  mixed  with  air,  the  mi¬ 
nimum  di dance  is  greatly  increafed,  by  reafon  of  the 
interpofition  of  aerial  particles  ;  and  thus  it  can  fub- 
fill  under  a  much  greater  preffure  than  it  could  other- 
wile  endure.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water  they  can, 
without  any  mixture  of  air,  bear  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere  :  for  ebullition,  under  any  given  preffure, 
cannot  take  place  until  the  valour  produced  in  the  li¬ 
quor  has  acquired  a  degree  of  expan  five  force  fuffici- 
ent  to  raife  the  liquor  into  bubbles  under  that  pref¬ 
fure  ;  and  as  long  as  the  vapour  retains  this  heat,  it 
muft  continue  capable  of  refilling  the  fame  preffure. 
As  the  heat  abates,  a  decompofition  begins  ;  hence 
the  opaque  fleam  over  boiling  water,  which,  by  be¬ 
coming  vapour  again  by  uniting  with  the  fire  it  meets 
with  in  a  larger  fpace,  is  cliffufed  by  its  expanfibility. 
Thus,  vapours  are  continually  undergoing  decompo- 
fitions  and  new  vaporifications.  This  evaporation  of 
the  clouds  after  they  were  once  formed,  M.  de  Luc 
obferved  very  evidently ;  fome  parts  being  continually 
detached,  and  gradually  diminifhing  and  difappearing, 
while  new  ones  are  formed  ;  fo  that  the  clouds  do 
not  continue  the  fame  for  two-  moments  together  ;  and 
the  evaporation  goes  on  fo  fall,  that  a  cloud  could 
not  f ub fill  without  conflant  and  large  fupplies. — 
Thcfe  phenomena  appear  to  be  independent  of  heat 
and  cold  :  for  fometimes  clouds  form  fuddenly  in  the 
middle  of  a  hot  day  ;  and  after  they  have  poured 
down  their  water,  all  is  clear  again  :  and  fometimes 
they  evaporate  .  after  funfet,  gradually  vanifhing  in 
the  calmefl  weather  without  any  change  of  place. — 
The  appearances  are  fuch  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
large  mafs  of  water  in  violent  ebullition,  fufpended  in- 
vifibly  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and  the  fimilarity  of  effect 
naturally  points  out  an  analogy  in  the  caufe  ;  that  is, 
a  fource  of  vapour  in  the  atmofphere  itfelf.  It  is 
only  when  the  vapour  is  produced  too  abundantly  and 
too  rapidly  to  be  difperfed  by  evaporation  that  rain 
13  formed  ;  the  veficles  in  this  cafe  running  together, 
and  the  water  falling  to  the  lower  part,  as  it  does 
in  foap-bubbles,  till  they  become  thin  enough  to  burft. 

With  regard  to  this  explanation,  however,  though 
it  may  account  for  the  artificial  produ&ion  and  de¬ 
compofition  of  vapour,  it  does  not  feem  to  anfwer 
for  that  produced  in  the  natural  way.  That  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  certainly  in  a  ftate  of  drynefs,  cannot  be  denied; 
but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  ever  any  artificial  (learn  is 
fo,  let  the  heat  'be  what  it  will.  Though  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  aqueous  particles  to  one  another,  there¬ 
fore,  by  a  diminution  of  temperature,  may  occafion 
the  decompofition  of  artificial  (learn,  it  does  not  feem 
to  be  fo  in  the  natural  way ;  nor  is  there  any  fource 
from  which  we  can  reafonably  infer  a  very  great  and 
fudden  accefiion  of  vapour  from  the  earth  to  the  up¬ 
per  regions  of  the  atmofphere  in  particular  places, 
which  might  increafe  the  proximity  of  the  aqueous 
particles,  and  thus  bring  o»  rain  according  to  M.  de 
Luc’s  hypothefis.  It  mud  likewife  be  remembered, 


that,  according  to  the  do&rine  upon  which  M.  de 
Luc  founds  his  fyfiem,  water,  when  decompofed,  is 
not  converted  into  one  fpecies  of  air,  but  into  two, 
viz.  the  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable,  each  of 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  undecompofed  water  ; 
fo  that  there  is  dill  fome  ambiguity  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  as  the  two  (brink  up  into  very  little  bulk 
by  their  union,  there  fhould  feem  to  be  danger  of  pro¬ 
ducing  vacuums  of  immenfe  extent  by  the  fudden  union 
of  the  two  airs  in  the  high  atmofphcrical  regions. — - 
Thefe  vacuums,  were  they  to  extend  over  the  whole 
fpace  occupied  by  a  large  cloud,  might  occafion 
dreadful  concufiions  by  the  rufbing  in  o(  the  air  to  fup- 
ply  them  :  or  even  if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  difper¬ 
fed  interditially,  they  mud  certainly  afFedt  the  baro¬ 
meter  very  greatly  ;  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cafe,  M.  Sauffure,  who  paffed  feveral  nights  on  one 
of  the  Alps,  at  the  height  of  10,578  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  does  not  mention  any  confiderable 
variation  of  the  barometer,  though  he  was  frequently 
involved,  during  that  time,  in  the  mod  violent  dorms 
of  hail,  wind,  fnow,  thunder,  and  lightning.  In  the 
warm  climates  alfo,  where  we  (hould  think  that  the 
vad  deluges  of  rain  would  often  fink  the  barometer 
to  an  amazing  degree,  yet  we  feldom  hear  of  any  re¬ 
markable  variation.  M.  de  Prielong,  in  his  account 
of  Meteorological  Obfervations  made  at  Goiee  in 
1787,  informs  us,  that  there  were  16  or  18  hurri¬ 
canes  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe  raifed  the 
barometer  from  one  twelfth  to  a  fixth  part  of  an 
inch  ;  others  funk  it  as  much,  and  fome  did  not  at 
all  affedt  it.  Another  caufe  mud  therefore  be  con¬ 
cerned,  which  diminifbes  the  rarefadlion,  or  condenfes 
the  air  as  fad,  or  nearly  fo,  as  the  condenfation  of  the 
vapour  would  rarefy  it  :  and  that  another  caufe  really  2r 
is  concerned,  we  learn  from  M.  Reynier,  who  has  M.  Rey- 
made  a  great  number  of  obfervations  upon  the  Va- Ovation 3 
pours  formed  on  the  Alps,  and  gives  us  the  following 
account.  <s  In  the  morning,  the  vapours  condenfed 
by  the  coldnefs  of  the  night  rife  along  the  mountains 
in  proportion  as  the  fun  rifes  above  the  horizon.— 

When  the  weather  will  be  fine,  they  glide  uniformly* 
on  the  brink  of  the  mountain,  ai)d  rife  over  it  by  a 
regular  motion,  fomewhat  flow  When  rain  im¬ 
pends,  the  motion  is  irregular  :  they  are  alternately 
attradled  and  repelled  by  the  mountain,  and  rife  like 
eladic  bodies  rebounding.  In  a  llormy  feafon,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  there  will  be  hail,  the  motions  are  dill 
more  rapid  and  irregular.”  “  This  obfervation  (add  the 
Monthly  Reviewers,  from  whom  the  above  quotation  was 
taken)  may  be  confirmed  in  the  mountainbus  coun¬ 
tries  of  Great  Britain  ;  we  have  feen  it  "among  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Kefwick.  M.  Reynier  obferves,  and 
the  obfervation  is  fufiiciently  near  the  furface  not  to 
be  overlooked,  that  the  appearance  is  eledhicaL” 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  any  folution  of  the  de -  Confidera-1 
compofition  of  vapour,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  a on  the 
little  farther  the  nature  of  that  fluid  or  fluids  into  ^e^uiiUr- 
which  water  is  converted  when  it  affumes  a  dry  date  to  which 
in  the  atmofphere  In  the  experiments  of  Lavoifier  water  is 
and  others,  it  feems  with  great  probability  to  be  re-redlIceclby\ 
duced  into  the  two  different  kinds  of  air  already  men-  tioiT 
tioned  3  but  M.  de  Luc  dees  not  think  that  the  at- 
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tnofphere  naturally  contains  any  fuch  fluids.  .  Air, 
•when  artificially  decompofed,  does  not  contain^  in- 
flammable,  but  phlogiftieated  or  mephitic,  air,  mixed 
in  a  certain  proportion  with  the  dephlogifticated 
kind.  Thefe  have  different  fpecific  gravities  ;  and  our 
"author  is  of  opinion,  that  two  fluids  of  this  kind 
could  not  mingle  uniformly  with  one  another  with¬ 
out  feparating  through  time  ;  and  as  the  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  has  the  greateft  fpecific  gravity,  it  thence 
follows*  that  the  under  parts  of  the  atmofphere  ought 
to  be  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  that  kind,  and  the 
upper  ftrata  of  the  mephitic  or  inflammable  kind. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  ;  fo  that  M. 
de  Luc  concludes,  that  air'is  an  homogeneous  fluid, 
every  particle  being  fimitar  to  every  other,  and  con¬ 
fiding  of  all  the  ingredients  that  we  extra#  from  the 
mafsf  together,  probably,  with  others  yet  unknown  to 
us.  Though  a  mixture  of  vital  and  mephitic  air  pro¬ 
duces  many  of  the  effe#s  of  atmofpheric  air,  we  can¬ 
not  thence  conclude  their  abfolute  identity  :  the  one 
may  fuffer  a  decompofition  in  order  to  the  produ&ion 
of  thefe  effe&s,  while  the  other  produces  them  im¬ 
mediately.  The  mixture  may  fupport  life  for  a  time, 
but  will  it  equally  maintain  health  alfo  ?  Though  me¬ 
phitic  air  by  the  mixture  of  one-third  of  vital  air  is 
prevented  from  being  immediately  fatal,  we  arc  not 
authorifed  to  conclude  that  it  is  altogether  innoeent. 
On  the  whole  then,  if  it  is  not  in  the  immediate  pro- 
dua  of  evaporation  that  rain  has  its  fource  ;  if  the 
vapours  change  their  nature  in  the  atmofphere,  fo  as 
to  be  no  longer  fenfible  to  the  hygrometer  or  to  the 
eye ;  if  they  do  not  become  vapour  again  till  clouds 
appear.;  and  if,  when  the  clouds  are  formed,  no  altera¬ 
tion  is  obferved  in  the  quality  of  the  air;  we  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  to  be  very  probable,  that  the  interme¬ 
diate  flate  of  vapour  is  no  other  than  air  ;  and  that  the 
clouds  do  not  proeeed  from  any  diftin#  fluid  in  the 
atmofphere,  but  from  a  decompofition  of  a  part  of  the 
air  itfelf,  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  reft.” 

This  opinion  of  M.  de  Luc  appears  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  two  ingredients  into  which  water  is 
artificially  refolved,  by  the  late  experiments  do  not  by 
any  means  re-compofe  atmofpherical  air  by  Ample  mix* 
ture  ;  for  thefe  explode  with  extreme  violence  on  the 
application  of  flame:  the  common  atmofphere,  alfo, 
when  decompofed,  does  not  refolve  itfelf  into  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  and  inflammable  air,  but  into  the  former, 
and  what  is- called  phlogifticated  or  the  mephitic  kind, 
the  difference  of  which  in  fpecific  gravity  is  much  lefs 
than  between  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  airs, 
though  it  is  probable  that  even  thefe  are  connected  ei¬ 
ther  by  means  of  a  chemical  union,  or  by  fome  other 
ingredient  we  do  not  yet  know.  By  this  union  the 
qualities  of  both  may  be  in  fome-meafure  changed,  and 
a  third  kind  of  fubftanee  formed,  as  neutral  falls  may 
be  made  out  of  aeids  and  alkalies.  his  third  fub- 
ftance,  wliieh  wc  call  the  common  atmofphere,  is  pro¬ 
per  for  preferving  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which 
neither  of  the  two  ingredients  are  capable  of  doing  ; 
for  plants  wither  and  die  in  dephlogifticated  air,  and 
animals  are  fuffocated  in  a  moment  by  the  mephitic 
kind  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  know  whether  the  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  kind  be  altogether  proper  for  the  fuftenance 
of  animal  life  for  any  eonfiderable  length  of  time  It  cer¬ 
tainly  will  fuftain  it  much  longer  than  an  equal  quantity 
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of  atmofpherical  air,  even  the  pur  eft  we  ^re  acquainted 
with  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  animals  confined  in 
it  die  much  fooner  than  according  to  its  apparent  pu¬ 
rity  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  not  an  unreafonable 
liypothefis,  therefore,  that  though  water  may  be  ar¬ 
tificially  feparated  into  the  two  fluids  called  dephlogi- 
fticated  and  inflammable  airs,  yet  in  the  natural  way  the 
decompofition  does  not  proceed  beyond  a  certain 
point,  which  we  may,  in  a  fubjed  of  fuch  an  obfeure 
nature,  call  a  chemical  union ,  or  a  ftate  in  which  the 
two  ingredients  exift,  and  are  capable  of  being  fepa¬ 
rated  when  the  air  comes  into  contad  with  certain  fub- 
ftances.  Hence,  when  the  atmofphere  is  taken  into 
the  lungs  of  an  animal,  fome  of  the  dephlogifticated 
part  may  enter  the  blood,  and  the  phlogifticated 
part  combining  more  intimately  with  the  reft,  may 
form  fixed  air  or  part  of  it  appear  in  its  proper 
form.  In  like  manner,  when  the  common  atmofphere 
comes  in  contad  with  a  vegetable,  it  is  poflible  that 
the  phlogifticated  part  may  be  abforbed  by  it,  and 
the  dephlogifticated  part  fet  free,  which  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  may  form  new  combinations,  &c.  .  23 

Granting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  and  we  can  fiercely  Ur  and 
hope  for  a  more  probable  conjedure  on  the  fubjed, 
the  decompofition  of  the  vapour  will  be  eafily  account- 10  each 
ed  for.  If  by  any  natural  procefs  the  water  can  be  other. 
converted  into  air,  and  if  the  latter  is  only  water  par¬ 
tially  decompofed  ;  then,  by  an  inversion  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs,  air  may  be  inftantly  re -converted  into  water,  and 
will  become  vifible  in  fog  or  mift,  or  be  condenfed  in¬ 
to  rain,  confifting  of  greater  or  fmaller  drops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  to  which  this  inverted  procefs  is 
carried.  With  regard  to  the  means  ufed  by  nature 
for  carrying  on  thefe  two  oppofite  proceffes,  we  can 
fay  very  little  ;  becaufe  the  agents  concerned  in  them 
are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fenfes.  Irom 
M.  Raynier’s  obfervation,  indeed,  of  the  clouds  being 
attraded  by  the  hills,  it  would  feem  probable  that 
eledricity  was  ultimately  concerned,  but  in  what  man¬ 
ner  we  cannot  determine.  On  this  hypothefis,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  explain  the  phenomenon  taken  notice  of 
by  M.  de  Luc  and  others,  viz.  that  even  during  the 
time  of  exceflive  rains  the  hygrometer  fhowed  fcaree 
any  figns  of  moifture,  and  that  the  clouds  were  in  a 
conftant  ftate  of  evaporation  or  diffolution  in  the  air. 

The  hygrometer,  we  know,  cannot  fhow  figns  of  moif¬ 
ture,  unlefs  it  abforbs  it ;  and  it  cannot  abforb,  unlefs 
the  air  around  it  really  contains  more  vapour  in  an 
aqueous  form  than  the  hygrometer  itfelf  does.  But 
in  very  elevated  regions  this  can  fcarce  ever  be  the 
cafe.  So  much  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is 
then  taken  off,  that  the  water  contained  in  any  fub- 
fiance  refolves  itfelf  into  vapour  with  the  utmoil  faci¬ 
lity.  Hence  bodies  brought  from  the  lower  regions 
into  the  higher  will  undoubtedly  part  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  moifture  they  contained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  which  was  kept  in  it  by  the  luperior 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  in  thefe  parts.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  though  the  air  in  the  upper  regions 
fhould  be  made  ever  fo  moift,  a  body  fuch  as  the  hy¬ 
grometer  can  never  abforb  fo  much  as  it  would  other- 
wife  do,  becaufe  the  water  in  thefe  regions  has  a  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  to  fly  away  from  it.  It  appears,  however* 
that  there  was  in  reality  fome  variation  of  the  hygro¬ 
meter,  though  fmall  •;  and  Lad  it  been  poffible  to  con* 
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ftrucl  an  hygrometer  of  materials  found  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  which  might  be  faid  to  be  naturalized  to 
the  climate,  the  fcale  of  variation  might  probably  have 
been  larger,  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it 
ever  would  be  fo  large  as  on  the  plain.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  as  foon  as  the  procefs  has  been  inverted,  by 
which  water  was  converted  into  air,  the  evapora¬ 
tion  in (lantly  takes  place  in  the  vapour  that  has  been 
produced.  We  are  to  confider,  that  the  atmofphere  is 
never  dlfpofed  to  let  fall  the  whole,  of  the  vapour  it 
contains,  for  this  would  amount  almoft  to  an  annihila¬ 
tion  of  it.  Both  proceffes  go  on  at  once  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  particular  parts  that  the  reverfe  procefs  takes 
place.  Thus  clouds  are  formed  :  but  as  thefe  feldom 
continue  flat  ionary,  they  no  fooner  come  into  a  iituation 
wherethe  contrary  operation  is  going  on,  than  they  begin 
to  evaporate  ;  and  even  in  the  very  fame  place,  as  foon 
as  the  condemning  procefs  has  Hopped,  the  other  be¬ 
gins  ;  as  we  fee  that  even  in  the  molt  damp  and  moift 
weather  there  is  a  conftant  evaporation  going  on  ;  fo 
that  during  the  very  time  that  rain  is  falling,  the  at- 
rr.ofphere  is  taking  up  what  lies  upon  the  ground. — 
Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  why  the  hygrometer  indicated 
a  greater  degree  of  drynefs  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day  time,  viz.  becaufe  the  evaporation  from  the  earth 
is  lefs  during  the  night  than  in  the  day  time. 

Pleflrfcit •  Having  now  in  fume  meafure  explained  the  phe- 

\  f  the  a*-*  nomena  of  natural  evaporation,  we  mutt  next  confider 
inofphere  thofe  of  the  Electricity  of  the  atmofphere.  Under  the 
-conlidered.  article  Electricity,  the  nature  of  that  fluid  is  fo 
fully  difeufled,  and  its  identity  with  the  folar  light 
rendered  fo  probable,  that  there  feems  no  farther  oc- 
cafion  for  entering  into  fpeculations  upon  the  fub- 
je£l.  We  fliall  therefore,  without  taking  any  no¬ 
tice  of  the  arguments  of  M.  de  Euc  for  its  being  a 
compound  fluid,  proceed  to  confider,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  that  article,  how  far  elec¬ 
tricity  is  concerned  in  producing  the  phenomena  of 
meteorolgy. 

'Different  In  this  inquiry  we  mud  obferve,  that  as  none  of  the 
•agents  con- agents  by  which  thofe  phenomena  are  produced  can 
cerned  in  by  themfelves,  but  mull  always  be  aflifted  by  the 

sf  meteors.  re^>  we  are  not  to  a^cr^e  any  one  phenomenon  to 
the  influence  of  a  Angle  agent  without  the  reft. — 
Thus,  though  in  evaporation  heat  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned,  and  though  evaporation  is  the  principal  caufe 
of  the  appearance  of  clouds,  &c.  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  heat  is  the  foie  caufe  of  evaporation  ;  neither  is 
evaporation  the  foie  caufe  of  the  appearance  of  clouds. 
]n  like  manner,  though  electricity  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  many  of  the  more  grand  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture,  yet  electricity  does  not  adt  by  itfclf,  but  in  con¬ 
junction  with  aqueous  vapours ;  and  when  the  atmo- 
fphere  ceafes  to  contain  any  of  thefe  vapours,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  ceafes  to  manifeft  any  of  the 
common  effects  of  eledlrieity  alfo. 

'ib  The  general  electricity  of  the  earth  has,  under  the 
Xk&ricity  article  Electricity,  been  fliown  to  depend  upon  the 

cr'lained^1  ^forption  t^ie  rays  °*  ^ie  ^un  ^Y  l^ie  land  an^  wa“ 
x  '  ter,  efpecially  by  the  latter.  As  this  abforption  muft 
undoubtedly  be  ftrongeft  in  thofe  places  where  the 
greateft  quantity  of  rays  fall  upon  the  furface,  it  fob 
lows,  that  the  emiflion  muft  be  greateft  where  the 
feweft  are  abforbed ;  that  is,  at  the  poles.  Hence, 
were  there  no  obftacles,  the  electrical  fluid  would  ifTue 


forth  in  vail  quantities  at  each  pole,  very  little  being 
emitted  in  the  intermediate  fpaces.  By  reafon  of  the 
refiftance  made  by  the  great  body  of  the  earth,  and  the 
immenfe  fields  of  fnow  and  ice  with  which  the  polar 
regions  are  conftantly  enveloped,  and  which  are  much, 
lefs  perfect  conductors  than  liquid  water,  the  eledlric 
fluid,  once  abforbed,  has  no  free  paflage  through  any 
particular  part  of  the  globe,  and  therefore  forces  out 
every  where  throughout  the  whole  furrace.  Tins  paf- 
fage  is  facilitated  by  the  moifture  contained  in  the  at- 
mofphere  ;  and  thus  the  proceffes  of  evaporation  and 
eleCtricity  afiift  one  another  :  for  where  the  air  has  for 
a  long  time  been  very  dry,  we  find  that  the  electric 
fluid  *  cannot  readily  pafs,  and  violent  thunder  and 
lightning,  nay  fometimes  earthquakes,  are  ready  to 
enfue.  Hence  alfo  the  common  obfervation  relative 
to  thunder,  viz.  that  there  is  feldom  much  thunder 
when  it  begins  to  rain  before  the  thunder  comes  on  ; 

The  reafon  is,  that  the  rain,  being  an  excellent  eon-- 
dudor,  facilitates  the  paflage  of  the  electric  matter 
through  the  air,  and  keeps  up  the  equilibrium  with¬ 
out  any  violence  or  explofion. 

As  the  eledlric  matter  gets  out  of  the  earth,  it  is 
naturally  driven  upwards  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  where  it  probably  aflifts  in  the  deeompofi- 
tion  of  air,  or  refolving  air  into  water,  as  has  been 
already  faid.  When  clouds  are  formed,  it  preffes 
llrongly  upon  them  by  reafon  of  their  conducting  na¬ 
ture  :  and  hence  all  clouds,  whether  high  or  low,  are 
found  to  be  electrified  ;  as  are  likewife  all  fogs,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind.  The  fluid  getting  Hill  higher  and  higher, 
at  lafl  afeends  beyond  the  regions  of  our  atmofphere, 
into  the  unknown  fpaces  which  are  the  refidence  of 
thofe  firfl  of  all  created  agents  which  conduct  the  pla¬ 
nets  round  the  fun,  and  act  as  the  prlmum  mobile  of  na¬ 
ture. 

Thus  there  is  a  circulation  in  the  electric  fluid  as 
there  is  in  the  water.  It  defeends  originally  from  the 
fun;  pervades  the  whole  fubflance  of  the  globe  ;  and 
perfpiring,  as  it  were,  at  every  pore,  aicends  beyond 
the  clouds  ;  and,  pafiing  the  extreme  boundaries  oi  our 
atmofphere,  returns  to  the  fun  from  whence  it  came. 

As  the  fphere  of  its  action  in  returning,  however, 
muft  always  increafe,  it  follows,  that  after  it  has  got 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  atmofphere,  the  figns  of  its 
action  muft  continually  become  lefs  and  lefs,  nay,  rnoil 
probably  vanilh.  entirely  ;  becaufe  it  is  there  oppofed  by  * 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  fimilar  matter,  acting  in  an 
oppofite  or  different  direction  from  itfelf. 

This  lafl  confideration  leads  into  a  very  curious  fpe-  How  ihe  o 
dilation,  and  in  a  very  plaufible  manner  anfwers  an  kftpc  mat- 
objedtion,  the  force  of  which  it  would  otherwife  he 
very  difficult  to  avoid.  “  If  the  eledlric  fluid  be  no  atmo_ 
other  than  the  light  of  the  fun  abforbed  by  the  earth,  fphere. 
and  emitted  from  it  again  by  innumerable  fmall  vents, 
how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  it  is  not  perpetually  drain¬ 
ed  off  from  the  upper  regions  as  faft  as  it  arrives,  with¬ 
out  fhowing  any  fign  of  being  refilled.  The  pheno¬ 
mena  of  thunder,  of  rain,  nay  of  every  meteor,  ma* 
nifeftly  fhow  that  it  often  meets  with  very  great  re- 
fiftance  ;  but  this  could  not  happen,  unlel's  there  was 
without  the  atmofphere  fomething  capable  of  refilling 
and  counteracting  the  vehement  impulfe  of  all  the 
electric  fluid  with  which  the  earth  is  filled.  This  re- 
fiftance  is  very  evident :  for  if  there  were  none,  there 
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could  not  be  any  accumulation  of  eleAricity  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  but  a  rarefaction  1 
it  would  take  place  iimilar  to  wliat  there  18  °l  *ir 
the  fame  regions.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  g 
cafe,  that  all  the  eleArical  phenomena  are  much 
ft ronger  In  the  upper  than  In  the  lower  regions. 

Tofolve  this  objeAion,  Mr  Morgan,  in  a  late  paper 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfuAiofts,  luppofes  that  an  ab- 
folute  vacuum,  fuch  as  he  imagines  the  celcft.al  fpaces 
to  be,  is  abfolutely  impenetrable  by  the  electric  fluid. 
But  this  feems  not  far  from  a  contradtAion.  Sir  li 
Newton  imagined  the  celeftial  fpaces  to  be  void  of  a  l 
matter,  on  account  of  the  apparent  facility  with  which 
the  planets  move  through  them  5  an  we  ee  na 
rays  of  light,  the  impulfe  of  which  is  accounted  fcarce 
any  thing  at  all,  do  penetrate  them.  1  o  fuppofe,  indeed, 
that  a  mere  non-entity  can  aft  either  by  reliftance  or  any 
way  elfe,  is  an  abfurdity.  How  can  any  perfon  ima¬ 
gine,  that  a  pcrfeA  vacuum,  which  even  a  feather  by 
its  weight  can  caiift  it  pervade  from  one  end  to  the  otuer, 
fliould  be  impenetrable  by  a  flafh  of  lightning  .  ■ 

true,  indeed,  that  from  fome  experiments  it  is  found, 
that  when  the  air  is  exhaufted  very  perfeA y  -from  a 
receiver,  we  cannot  force  an  eleAric  fpark  through  it. 
But  this,  fo  far  from  proving  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  glafs,  plainly  (hows  that  there  is  fame/hmg  in  it 
which  makes  a  greater  refiftance  than  we  can  over- 
come  :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  fomethiug  is 
no  more  than  the  electric  fluid  itfelf ;  for  as  we  are 
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eleAric  matter  has  a  good  conductor,  it  moves  filent  y , 
and  without  (howing  any  marks  of  power  whatever. 
If  it  meets  with  a  fmall  reliftance  it  makes  a  (mall  e  - 
fort,  and  a  greater  one  if  a  greater  refiftance  is  made, 
and  fo  in  proportion.  The  violence  with  which  this 
fluid  acts  in  fome  cafes,  (hows  the  ftrength  of  the  re¬ 
finance  to  it  all  around  ;  for,  like  other  fluids  we  are 
certain  that  this  one  alfo  afU  with  equal  force  all 
around  it,  and  the  explohon  is  always  made  a,  the dealt 
refilling  pirt.  The  eleAric  thud  of  the  atmofphere, 
therefore,  is  confined  by  a  very  great  power,  which  it 
is  not  by  any  means  able  to  overcome,  but  wliicu 
vields  in  a  certaiu  degree  to  its  impulfe  every  moment, 
in  proportion  to  the  frefti  fupphes  yielded  by  it  to  the 
earth,  and  which  fuppliea  come  every  moment  irom 
the  fun. 
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e  inn  •  ' 

III  Heat  and  cold  are  very  powerful  agents  m  pro- O' heat  an* 

dueing  various  meteors:  but  tliefe  are  only  i^at,v«  -Has 
and  different  modifications  of  the  lame  fluid  ,  the 
former  being  its  aAion  from  it  centre,  the  litter  its 
aAion  from  a  circumference  to  a  centre.  1  lioug  vve 
do  not  know  what  conneAion  there  »  between  heat, 
cold,  and  what  we  call  cleArieity,  yet  we  know  that 
this  la  ft  is  very  much  affected  by  t.iein  ;  for  heat 
makes  bodies  more  pervious  to  electricity  than  other- 
wife  they  would  be,  and  cold  makes  them  lefa  (o.— 

Hence  the  rood  violent  eleArical  phenomena  are  ob- 
ferved  in  hot  countries ;  while  in  the  colder  region 
thole  which  depend  on  a  more  moderate  eleotniica- 
tion,  as  aurora;  boreales,  are  more  frequent.  1  nc 


very  certain  that  the  eleAric  fluid  can  impel!,  fo  we  “ ;ce“7‘heatTnTcoM"in  particular  places,  hcivv- 

are  equally  cenam  M  k  -  S*  £« »  '1  ,  % “ends  upon  clreumlla.L.  which  «  *«- 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  move  tais  fluid  at  all  but  by  >  »  atld  tlierefoie  we  cannot  tnvefli- 


u  is  not  m  vut  power  to  move  tins  nuiu  at  by 

leifening  in  one  part  the  refiftance  it  meets  with  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  moves  very  freely  of  itfelf :  juft  as  we  can 
move  the  air  with  great  facility,  provided  we  allow 
the  reft  to  follow  ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  piifh  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  before  us,  without  allowing  any  to  follow 
it  to  fup ply  the  vacuity,  we  will  meet  with  a  moft 
violent  refiftance.  In  the  cafe  of  eleAric  fluid,  we 
can  make  it  circulate  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to 
of  conductors:  but  we  cannot 


ther  unknown  to  us;  and  tlierefoie  we  cannot  mvedi 
gate  the  modes  of  their  operation  in  fuch  a  particu.ar 
maimer  as  could  be  wilhed.  F rom  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid,  however,  about  the  nature  of  the  ef¬ 
ferent  agents  concerned  in  meteorology,  both  in  tlm, 
article  and  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  we  may  take 
the  following  view  of  the  eaufes  ot  meteors  111  ge- 

neral  3° 

..  Evaporation,  combined  with  eleAricity, 
duces  all  the  phenomena  of  vapour,  fog,  clouds,  'am,  0, 
and  according  as  thefc  two  are  joined  to  certain 


another  by  means  - -  - 

force  any  part  of  it  to  a  diftance  from  the  .eft,  nor  _ _  „ 

can  we  caufe  a  fmall  quantity  expel  a  large  one  from  & c  or  *ol<1  they  produce  dew,  hoar-froll, 

.ay  place,  otherwife  than  by  breaking  the  cqu.hor.um,  J^ees  ot  heator^  y 

in  which  cafe  the  quantity  which  follows  is  precifely  >  phenomena  of  dew  and  hoar-froft  feem  to  pro- 

tq0?l  ,h,<  wbi.1,  Jhlteg** »  a2llZ,  quantity  rf  .,»«««.  «*«**} 


pcrfeA  Torricellian  vacuum,  we  cannot  difcharge  a 
Lottie  through  it,  without  felting  in  motion  all  that 
quantity  which  is  contained  in  the  glafs,  as  well  as  all 
that  is  connected  with  it,  which  it  feems  is  more  than 
the  power  of  any  machine  can  do.  In  luce  manner, 
the  atmofphere  of  the  earth  being  furrounded  by  an 
immeufe  and  inconceivable  quantity  of  eleAric  matter, 
it  cannot  efcape  without  putting  in  motion  a  quantity 
of  that  matter  equal  to  what  goes  out.  But  this 
quantity,  upon  the  whole,  can  never  be  greater  than 
that  which  the  earth  every  moment  abforbs  from  the 
fun.  Were  a  greater  quantity  to  iffue  form,  it  woind 
be  refilled  by  all  the  reft,  even  to  the  utmoft  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  univerfe  ;  a  power  which  no  created  being 
could  overcome.  As  matters  Hand  at  prefent,  the  re- 
liitauce  is  inconceivably  great :  for  from  t  le  aws  o 
mechanics  it  is  evident,  that  aAion  cannot  exi  wit 
outre-aAion;  fo  that  where  there  is  no  refiftance,  there 
•can  be  no  effort.  In  all  cafes  wc  fee  that  where  the 
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ceeu  irom  a  uumiui.  ...  - -  - 

vapour  which  always  exiib  ...  the  atmoiphere  ;  and 
which,  being  raifed  by  mere  heat,  is  co.ide.ifed  by 
mere  cold,  without  undergoing  that  procefs  by  whicn 
water  is  changed  into  air.  Hence  it  both  afeends 
and  defeends;  for  if  we  cover  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground, 
with  plates  of  glafs,  they  will  be  wetted  both  above 
and  below.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  tl.e  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  ground  does  not  (top  immediately  a  ter 
the  air  begins  to  cool,  efpecially  if  it  be  covered  with 
any  thing  which  prevents  the  accefs  of  the  cold  air, 
as  the  glafs  plates  do  in  this  cafe.  The  cold  air,  mere- 
fore,  aAing  upon  the  glafs,  condenfes  the  vapour  be¬ 
low  it,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  head  of  a  full  or  the 
receiver  of  a  retort  condenfes  the  vapours  wmcl.  rife 
from  the  matter  to  be  diddled.  If  the  cold  be  very 
intenfe,  hoar-froft  appears  inftead  o.  dew  ;  whub i  is. 
nothing  more  than  the  dew  frozen  alter  it  fade  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  vapoury. * 
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warm  room,  congeals  on- the  infide  of  the  windows  In 
a  frofly  night.  As  this  feems  to  be  the  whole  procefs, 
it  has  not  been  obferved  that  any  eledricity  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  dew. 

When  the  vapour  has  been  thoroughly  decompofed, 
and  become  invilible,  it  very  frequently  returns  back 
to  its  prifline  date,  fo  far  as  to  affume  the  appearance 
of  null  or  fog.  In  this  cafe,  electricity  appears  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  concerned  ;  for  Mr  Cavallo  has  obferved 
that  all  fogs  are  electrified.  When  the  procefs  has  ad¬ 
vanced  farther,  and  the  water  begins  to  collect  into 
drops,  the  electricity  is  flill  more  remarkable  ;  and  it 
is  with  great  reafon  fuppofed  that  it  is  by  means  of 
eleCtrical  repul fion  that  the  drops  of  rain  keep  at  a 
‘regular  dillance  from  one  another.  When  the  cold  is 
intenfe,  and  the  electricity  flrong,  the  drops  of  water 
are  frozen,  and  hail  is  produced  :  but  fnow  indicates 
~a  more  moderate  degree  of  electricity  ;  and  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  cold,  accompanied  with  a  flrongly  electrical  at- 
mofphere,  produces  that  excefiively  difagreeable  va¬ 
pour  in  the  polar  regions  called  frofl-fmoke ,  which  is  a 
general  congelation  of  all  the  aqueous  moifture  con¬ 
tained  in  the  atmofphere. 

2.  By  violent  eledricity  alone  are  produced  the 
.phenomena  of  thunder,  lightning,  fire-balls,  ignes  fa- 
tui,  and  the  aurora  borealis.  Jn  the  phenomena  of 
thunder,  evaporation  and  the  other  agents  by  which 
rain  and  hail  are  produced  are  alfo  concerned;  though 
eleCtricity  is  moft  remarkably  fo,  and  thunder  and 
lightning  of  the  moft  violent  kind  frequently  occur 
without  any  rain.  The  ignis  fatuus,  aurora  bo¬ 
realis,  large  fire-balls,  and  the  fmaller  ones  called 
falling-flars,  feem  to  depend  upon  eleCtricity  alone, 
without  any  aid  from  evaporation,  or  from  heat  or 
cold.  Aurora  borealis,  indeed,  is  moft  common  in 
the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  world,  where 
the  cold  is  intenfe;  though  this  feems  to  be  owing,  not 
to  the  cold,  but  to  the  natural  emiffion  of  the  eleClri- 
cal  fluid  from  the  polar  regions  in  much  greater  quan¬ 
tities  than  from  others.  The  fire-balls  commonly  ap¬ 
pear  colleCled  on  the  very  extreme  boundaries  of  the 
atmofphere,  where,  from  the  violent  refiflance  already 
mentioned,  the  fluid  is  confined  as  it  were  in  a  con¬ 
cave  {hell,  which  it  cannot  by  any  means  penetrate  in 
great  quantities  in  any  particular  place.  Though  thefe 
fire-balls,  therefore,  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
this  fluid,  they  can  only  proceed  in  an  horizontal  di- 
reClion,  and  never  fly  perpendicularly  up  from  the 
earth,  as  thofe  will  fometimes  do  which  are  formed 
nearer  the  ground:  .  The  ignis  fatuus  feems  to  depend 
on  the  flrong  eledricity  of  a  certain  portion  of  atmo¬ 
fphere,  the  caufe  of  which  is  not  well  underflood. 

3.  By  the  aClion  of  heat  and  electricity  combined, 
are  produced  the  phenomena  of  hurricanes,  whirlwinds, 
and  water-fpouts.  It  is  not,  indeed,  known  in  what 
manner  thofe  agents  combine  themfelves  to  produce 
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fucli  tremendous  effeds ;  but  it  feems  evident  that 
electricity  is  concerned  in  them,  as  the  fea-water  be¬ 
comes  unufually  clear  before  ail  hurricane,  and  many 
figns  of  eledricity  are  like  wife  obferved  in  the 
heavens. 

4.  The  winds  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  moflly  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun  rarifying  the  atmofphere,  and  oc- 
cafioning  a  continual  influx  of  frefh  air  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  ;  but  very  violent  winds  are  frequently  obfer¬ 
ved- where  no  fuch  caufe  can  be  fuppofed  to  exifl.— 

Thus,  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  the  winds  are 
commonly  very  violent  ;  and  mountainous  countries, 
efpecially  when  cold,  are  for  the  mod  part  alfo  fubjed 
to  high  winds.  As  the  tops  of  mountains,  however, 
are  known  to  be  flrongly  eledrified  by  their  attrad- 
ing  and  repelling  the  clouds,  we  mufl  fuppofe  that 
this  eledricity  lias  a  confiderable  fhare  in  producing  the 
winds  which  are  generally  fo  violent  on  their  tops.-— 

This  will  appear  the  more  probable,  when  we  confider 
that  frequently  florms  of  wind,  and  thofe  of  the  moft 
violent  kind,  feem  to  be  brought  along  with  clouds  ; 
as,  for  inflance,  that  mentioned  under  the  article 
Malta,  in  which  a  dreadful  temped,  brought  along 
with  a  cloud,  almod  dedroyed  the  whole  town.  3t 

Thus  e  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  /ketch  Ufes  of  me< 
of  the  dodrine  of  Meteorology:  a  more  particmar teors* 
detail  of  the  caufes  by  which  meteors  are  produced  is 
given  under  the  names  of  each  of  them  as  they  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  With  regard  to 
their  ufes,  thofe  of  the  more  magnificent  and  tremen¬ 
dous  kind  feem  to  be  dedined  to  preferve  the  balance 
of  die  eledric  fluid  in  the  atmofphere,  the  want  of 
which  would  be  produdive  of  the  mod  fatal  effeds  to 
the  world  in  general.  The  effe  Ts  of  the  inferior  ones 
are  more  confined,  and  are  of  ufe  only  to  particular 
didrids,  fcarcely  ever  extending  their  influence  over  a 
whole  country-  Thus  the  clouds,  which  produce  rain 
for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation,  do  not  extend  them¬ 
felves  over  a  whole  country  at  once,  but  tranfitorily 
fly  over  different  parts  of  it  ;  fo  that  when  it  is  rain, 
for  inflance,  in  one  place,  it  may  be  funihine  in  ano¬ 
ther,  thunder  in  a  third,  & c.  It  is,  however,  fur- 
prifing  to  obferve  how  equally  thefe  ad  over  the  whole 
of  a  very  large  trad  of  land  ;  fo  that  though  there  is 
never  precifely  the  fame  weather  in  two  places  twenty 
miles  diflant  from  one  another,  yet  vegetation  goes 
on  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other  ;  neither,  unlefs  there  be  fome  very 
remaikable  difference  in  the  weather  of  one  year  from 
that  of  another,  will  there  be  any  perceptible  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  crop.  For  a  more  particular  invefliga- 
tion  of  this  point,  however,  fee  the  articles  Veqeta- 
T1GN  and  We;JtHER. 

For  the  application  of  meteorology  to  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  weather,  fee  the  article  Weather. 


MET 

Meteoro  MET.  EOROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  by 
mancy.  meteors,  principally  by  lightning  and  thunder.  This 
method  of  divination  paffed  from  the  Tufcans  to  the 
Romans,  with  whom,  as  Seneca  informs  us,  it  was  held 
ux  high  efleem. 


MET 

METESSIB,  an  officer  of  the  eaflern  nations,  who  Meteflib, 
has  the  care  and  overfight  of  all  the  public  weights  Metheglm. 

and  meafures,  and  fee3  that  tilings  are  made  juflly  *ac-  - Y— 

cording  to  them. 

METHEGLIN,  a  fpecies  of  mead;  one  of  the 

mod 
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Method,  moft  pleafant  and  general  drinks  the  northern  parts  of 
Methodifts. Eur  e  aff0rd,  and  much  ufed  among  the  ancient  in- 
1—-"v  habitants:  (See  Mead).  The  word  is  Welfli,  med- 
dyglin,  where  it  fignifies  the  fame.— There  are  divers 
ways  of  making  it ;  one  of  the  beft  whereof  follows  : 
Put  as  much  new  honey,  naturally'running  from  the 
comb,  into  fpriug-water,  as  that  when  the  honey  is 
thoroughly  dilTolved  an  egg  will  not  fink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  be  juft  fufpended  in  it  ;  boil  this  liquor  for 
an  hour  or  more,  till  fuch  time  as  the  egg  fwim  above 
the  liquor  about  the  breadth  of  a  groat ;  when  very 
cool,  next  morning  it  may  be  barrelled  up  ;  adding  to 
each  i  <;  gallons  an  ounce  of  ginger,  as  much  of  mace 
and  cloves,  and  half  as  much  cinnamon,  all  grofsly 
pounded  ;  a  fpoonful  of  yeaft  may  be  alfo  added  at 
the  bung-hole  to  promote  the  fermentation.  When 
it  has  done  working,  it  may  be  clofely  flopped  up  ; 
and  after  it  has  flood  a  month,  it  ftiould  be  drawn  off 

into  bottles.  .  .  , 

METHOD,  the  arrangement  of  our  ideas  in  Uich 
a  regular  order,  that  their  mutual  connection  and  de¬ 
pendence  may  be  readily  comprehended.  See  Logic, 
Pcirt  IV. 

METHODISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  is  a  de- 
nomination  applied  to  different  lefts,  both  Papifts  and 

Proteftants.  . 

1.  The  Pnpijh  Methodifts  were  tholt  polemical  doc¬ 
tors,  of  whom  the  molt  eminent  arofe  in  France  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  i?th  century,  in  oppofition 
to  the  Huguenots  or  Proteftants.  Thofe  Methodifts, 
from  their  different  manner  of  treating  the  controver- 
fy  with  their  opponents,  may  be  divided  into  two 
claffes.  The  one  may  comprehend  thofe  doflors, 
whofe  method  of  difputing  with  the  Proteflants  was 
difingenuous  and  unreasonable.,  and  who  followed  the 
examples  of  thofe  military  chiefs,  who  fhut  up  their 
troops  in  intrenchments  and  ftrong  holds,  in  order  to 
cover  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Of  this 
number  were  the  Jefuit  Veron,  who  required  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  to  prove  the  tenets  of  their  church  by  plain 
paffages  of  feripture,  without  being  allowed  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  ill  u  ft  rating  thofe  paffages,  reafoning  upon  them, 
or  drawing  any  concinfions  from  them  ;  Nihufius,  an 
.  apoftate  from  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  the  two  Wa- 
lenburgs,  and  others,  who  confined  themfelves  to  the 
bufinefs  of  anfwering  obje&ions  and  repelling  attacks; 
and  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  confined  the  whole  con- 
troverfy  to  the  fingle  article  of  the  divine  mftitution 
and  authority  of  the  church.  The  Methodifts  of  the 
fecond  clafs  Were  of  opinion,  that  the  moft  expedient 
manner  of  reducing  the  Proteftants  to  filence,  was  not 
to  attack  them  by  piecemeal,  but  to  overwhelm  them 
at  once,  by  the  weight  of  fome  general  principle  or 
prefumption,  fome  univerfal  argument,  which  compre- 
hended  or  might  be  applied  to  all  the  points  contefted 
between  the  two  churches:  thus  imitating  the  con- 
dud  of  thofe  military  leaders  who,  inftead  of  fpendmg 
their  time  and  ftrength  in  fieges  and  fkirmifhes,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  general  and. 
decifive  adion.  Thefe  polemics  relied  the  defence  or 
Popery  upon  prefeription  ;  the  wicked  lives  of  Pro¬ 
teftant  princes  who  had  left  the  church  of  Rome;  the 
crime  of  religious  fchifm  ;  the  variety  of  opinions 
among  Proteftants  with  regard  to  dodrine  and  difei- 
jpline ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  tenets  and  worihip 
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of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  this  clafs  belong  Nicolle  Met1  odiftt» 
the  Janfenift  dodor,  the  famous  Boffuet,  &c. 

II.  The  Proteftant  Methodifts  form  a  veiy  confider-- 
able  body  in  this  country.  The  fed  was  founded  in 
the  year  1729  by  one  Mr  Morgan  and  Mr  John  Wef- 
ley.  In  the  month  of  November  that  year,  the  latter 
being  then  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  began  to  fpencf 
fome  evenings  in  reading  the  Greek  New  Teftament, 
along  with  Charles  Wefley  ftudent,  Mr  Morgan  com^ 
moner  of  Chrift- church,  and  Mr  Kirkham  of  Merton- 
college.  Next  year  two  or  three  of  the  pupils  of  Mr 
John  Welley  and  one  pupil  of  Mr  Charles  Welley  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  attend  thefe  meetings.  Two  years  af¬ 
ter  they  were  joined  by  Mr  Ingham  of  QneenVcol- 
lege,  Mr  Broughton  of  Exeter,  and  Mr  James  Her- 
vey  ;  and  in  1739  they  were  joined  by  the  celebrated 
Mr  Whitefield,  then  in  his  18th  year. 

At  this  time  it  is  faid  that  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England  was  tending  fall  to  infidelity.  “  It  is  come 
(fays  Bifhop  Butler),  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  many  perfons,  that  Chriftianity  is  not 
fo  much  as  a  fuhjed  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at 
length  difeovered  to  be  fiditious  ;  and  accordingly 
they  treat  it  as  if  in  the  prefent  age  this  were  an 
agreement  among  all  people  of  difeernment,  and  no¬ 
thing  remained  but  to  fet  it  up  as  a  principal  fubjeft- 
of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as- it  were  by  way  of  reprisals, 
for  its  having  fo  long  interrupted  the  pleafures  of  the 
world.”  The  Methodifts  are  faid,  with  great  proba¬ 
bility,  to  have  been  very  inftrumental  in  Hemming, 
this  torrent.  They  obtained  their  name  from  the 
exad  regularity  of  their  lives;  which  gave  occa- 
fion  to  a  young  gentleman  of  Chrift-church  to  fay, 

<<  Here  is  a  new  fet  of  Methodifts  fprung  up  ;”  allu¬ 
ding  to  a  fed  of  ancient  phyficians  which  went  by  that 
name.  This  extreme  regularity,  however,  loon  brought 
a  charge  againft  them,  perhaps  not  altogether  without 
foundation,  of  being  too  fcrupulous,  and  carrying 
their  fandity  to  too  great  an  height.  In  particular  it 
was  urged,  that  they  laid  too  much  ftrefs  upon  the 
rubrics  and  canons  of  the  church,  infilled  too  much 
on  obferving  the  rules  of  the  univeility,  and  took  the 
feriptures  in  too  literal  a  fenfe  ;  arid?  to  the  name  of 
Methodifts  two  others  were  quickly  added,  viz.  thofe 
of  Sacr ament ar iatis  and  the  Godly  club. 

The  principal  perfon  in  this  club  while  in  its  infan-  - 
cy  appears  to  have  been  Mr  Morgan,  and  next  to  him' 

Mr  John  Wefley.  They  vifited  the  fick,  and  inftitu- 
'ted  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  better 
to  aceomplifh  their  benevolent  defigns,  Mr  Wefley 
abridged  himfelf  of  all  his  fuperfluities  and  even  of 
fome  of  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  and  by  propofing  the 
fcheme  to  fome  gentlemen,  they  quickly  increafed 
their  funds  to  Kol .  per  annum.  This,  v.hichone  flrould 
have  thought  would  have  been  attended  with  praife 
inftead  of  cenfure,  quickly  drew  upon  them  a  kind  of 
perfection  ;  fome  of  the  feniors  of  the  univerfity  be¬ 
gan  to  interfere,  and  it  was  reported  “  that  the  college 
cenfors  were  going  to  blowup  the  Godly  club*.” 

They  found  themfelves,  however,  patronifed  and  en .  ley's  Life, 
couraged  by  fome  men  eminent  for  their  learning  and  P*I0J* 
virtue;  fo  that  the  fociety  ftill  continued,  though  they 
had  fuffered  a  fevere  lofs  in  1730  in  the  death  of  Mr 
Morgan,  who  had  indeed  been  the  founder  of  it.  In 
the  month  of  Odober  1735,  John  and  Charles  Wef* 
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Medmlifb.ley,  Mr  Ingham,  find  Mr  Delarootte  Ton  to  a  merchant 
in  London,  embarked  for  Georgia  along  with  Mr  O 
gkthorpe,  afterwards  General  Oglethorpe.  The  de- 
(ign  of  this  voyage  was  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the 
Indians  By  this  time,  however,  it  appears,  that  Mr 
Wefiey  had  embraced  fuch  notions  as  may  without 
the  lead  breach  of  charity  be  accounted  fanatical.  Thus 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Samuel,  he  conjures  him 
to  haniih  from  his  fchool  u  the  clafhcs  with  their 
poifon,  and  to  introduce  inftead  of  them  fuch  Cliri- 
flian  authors  as  would  work  together  with  him  in 
*  building  up  his  dock  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God.” 

During  the  voyage  fuch  a  profnfion  of  v/oifhip  was 
f  hferved,  as  we  cannot  he'p  thinking  favoured  more  of 
s  Pharifaical  than  Chridian  behaviour ;  an  account  of 
which,  avS  a  fimilar  dridnefs  would  certainly  be  incul¬ 
cated  upon  the  difciples,  and  confequently  mud  give  a 
jud  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  early  Metliodids,  we 
(hall  here  tranferibe  from  Mr  Wefley’s  Life.  “  From 
four  in  tlie  morning  till  five  each  of  usnfed  private 
prayer;  fiom  five  to  feven  we  read  the  Bible  together, 
carefully  comparing  it  (that  we  might  not  lean  to  our 
own  under dandings)  with  the  writings  of  the  earlielb 
ages ;  at  feven  we  breakfaded;  at  eight  were  the  pub¬ 
lic  prayers ;  from  nine  to  twelve  learned  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  in  drubbed  the  children  ;  at  twelve  we  met 
to  give  an  account  to  one  another  what  we  had  done 
fmee  our  lad  meeting,  and  what  we  defigned  to  do  be¬ 
fore  our  next;  at  one  we  dined  ;  the  time  from  dinner 
to  four  we  fpent  in  reading  to  thofe  of  whom  each  of 
us  had  taken  charge,  or  in  fpeaking  to  them  feparate- 
ly  as  need  required;  at  four  were  the  evening  prayers, 
when  either  the  fecoiul  leffon  was  explained  (as  it  al¬ 
ways  was  in  the  morning),  or  the  children  were  cate- 
<  hifed  and  indrucled  before  the  congregation  ;  from 
live  to  fix  we  again  ufed  private  prayer  ;  from  fix  to 
feven  I  read  in  our  cabin  to  two  or  three  of  the  paf- 
fengers,  of  whom  there  were  about  So  Englifh  on 
board,  and  eaeh  of  my  brethren  to  a  few  more  in 
theirs;  at  feven  I  joined  with  the  Germans  in  their 
public  fervice,  while  Mr  Ingham  was  leading  between 
decks  to  as  many  as  defired  to  hear ;  at  eight  we  met 
again,  to  inflruCfc  and  exhort  one  another  ;  between 
nine  and  ten  we  went  to  bed,  when  neither  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  fea  nor  the  motion  of  the  Ihip  could  take 
away  the  refrefhing  deep  which  God  gave  us.’' 

As  they  proceeded  in  their  paflage,  this  auderity 
indead  of  being  diminifhed  was  increafed.  Mr  Wefiey 
di (continued  the  ufe  of  wine  and  fiefh  ;  confining  him- 
felf  to  vegetables,  chiefly  rice  and  bilket.  He  eat  no 
fupper  ;  and  his  bed  having  been  made  wet  by  the 
fea,  he  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  flept  foundly  till  morn¬ 
ing.  In  his  journal  he  fays,  “  I  believe  I  fhall  not 
find  it  needful  to  go  to  bed,  as  it  is  called 5  any  more;’’ 
but  whether  this  was  really  done  or  not,  we  cannot 
fay. 

The  miflionaries,  after  their  arrival,  were  at  fird  very 
favourably  received,  but  in  a  fhort  time  lod  the  affeCtions 
of  the  people  entirely.  This  was  ©wing  to  the  behaviour 
of  Mr  Wefiey  himfelf,  who  appeared  not  only  capri¬ 
cious  but  frequently  defpotic.  He  particularly  gave 
offence  by  infilling  upon  the  baptifm  of  children  by 
immerfion  ;  and  his  excefilve  auderity  with  regard  to 
himfelf  did  not  tend  to  give  his  hearers  any  favourable 
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opinion  either  of  the  fuperior  fanCfitv  or  w idiom  of McdmfhV, 
their  teacher.  At  lad,  on  account  of  a  difference  y— 
with  Mr  Cau don  the  ftore-kceper  and  chief  magidrate 
of  Savannah,  which  ended  in  a  law-fuit,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England. 

Thus  the  caufe  of  Methodifm  feemed  to  be  entirely 
lod  in  Georgia.  But  Mr  Wefiey  was  foon  fucceeded 
by  a  more  popular  and  fuccefsful  champion,  viz,.  Mr 
George  Whitefield  ;  who  having  fpent  his  time  during 
the  voyage  in  converting  the  foldiers  with  whom  he 
failed,  arrived  at  Savannah  in  Georgia  on  the  7th  of 
May  .1738.  Here  he  was  received  by  Mr  Delamotte, 
was  joined  by  feveral  of  Mr  Wefley’s  hearers,  and  be¬ 
came  intimate  with  fome  other  miniders.  Mr  Ingham 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  converting  a  few  runaway 
Creek  Indians,  who  had  a  fettlement  about  four  miles 
from  Savannah;  but  being  obliged  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  few  months,  this  deiign  was  frudrated,  and 
the  Indians  in  a  few  years  feparated.  During  the 
fhort  time  that  Mr  Whitefield  redded  at  Savannah,  he 
became  extremely  popular  ;  and  indeed  the  inftances 
of  his  fuccefs  in  the  way  of  making  converts  are  very 
furprifing.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  that  he  might 
receive  prieds  orders.  On  his  return  to  America  in 
OClober  1739,  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  indantly 
began  his  fpiritual  labours  as  in  other  places;  being 
attended  with  adonifhing  fuccefs  not  only  there  but 
wherever  he  went.  Pafiing  through  the  colonies  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina,  the 
number  of  converts  continually  increafed ;  but  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Savannah,  he  found  the  colony  almod  deferted. 

He  now  refumed  the  fcheme  he  had  formerly  project¬ 
ed  of  building  an  orphan-lioufe  ;  and  for  this  he  made 
the  fird  collection  at  Charledown  in  South  Carolina, 
amounting  to  about  70  1.  derling.  His  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  religion,  or  of  the  colony,  were  not,  however, 
fufficient  to  procure  him  the  favour  of  thofe  in  power. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  after  a  fhort  day  at  Sa¬ 
vannah,  the  churches  were  denied  him  ;  but  he  was 
made  ample  amends  by  the  fuccefs  which  attended  his 
field  preachings  and  private  efforts.  Religious  focie- 
ties  were  every  where  fet  up,  and  many  were  convert¬ 
ed  with  fymptoms  of  enthufiafm,  different  according  to 
their  various  tempers  and  conditutions.  During  this 
excuifion,  he  was  fc  fuccefsful  in  his  collection  for  the 
orphan-houfc,  that  on  his  return  to  Savannah  he 
brought  along  with  him  money  and  provifions  to  the 
value  of  fool,  flerling. 

The  fuccefs  in  Georgia  was  now  greater  than  ever  ; 
but  the  many  charities  which  it  was  neceffary  to  fup- 
ply,  rendered  it  neceffary  in  a  diort  time  for  him  to 
undertake  another  journey  to  Charledown.  Here  his 
principles  met  with  the  greated  oppofition.  He  had 
lod  the  favour  of  the  commiflary  by  his  iield-preach- 
ing,  and  was  denied  the  facrament.  '1  he  oppofition, 
however,  was  altogether  fruitlefs  ;  the  number  of  con¬ 
verts  increafed  wherever  he  went,  and  he  now  under¬ 
took  a  voyage  to  New  England.  In  this  place  alfo 
the  edablifhed  clergy  were  his  enemies  ;  but  the  ufual 
fuccefs  attended  his  other  endeavours,  and  procured 
500 1.  more  for  the  ufe  of  the  orphans  in  Georgia. 

From  the  year  1741  to  1742  America  was  deprived 
of  Mr  WhitefiekPs  preachings,  he  having  fpent  that  in¬ 
terval  in  England ;  but  in  1 744  he  again  fet  out  for 
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the  weftern  continent.  The  remarkable  fuccefs  which 
'had  hitherto  attended  his  labours  now  limed  up 
many  opponents;  and  thefe  had  met  with  the  greater 
fuccefs,  as  none  of  the  Methodift  preachers  whom  he 
had  left  were  polleffed  of  fuch  abilities  either  to  gain 
the  favour  of  thofe  who  heard  them,  or  to  defend  their 
doftrines  againft  objertions.  Mr  Whitefield’s  fuccefs, 
however,  was  the  fame  as  before :  he  even  found 
means  to  infpire  the  military  clafs  with  fuch  fentiments 
of  devotion,  that  Colonel  Pepperell  could  not  under¬ 
take  his  expedition  againft  Louilbourg  without  firit 
confuting  MrWliiteiield;  and  great  numbers  ot  New- 
Englanders  went  volunteers,  confident  of  victory,  in 
confequence  of  the  difeourfes  of  then  teacher. 

From  the  continent  of  America  Mr  Whitefield 
took  a  voyage  to  the  Bermudas  lflands  ;  and  here,  as 
every  where  elfe,  he  met  with  the  moft  furpnfing  fuc¬ 
cefs  Here  alfo  colleaions  were  made  for  the  Or- 
phan-houfe  in  Savannah,  which  were  tranfmitted  to 

^^uppofing  it  to  be  better  for  his  caufe  to  vifit  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  than  to  take  up  a  permanent  refi- 
dence  in  one,  Mr  Whitefield  left  Bermudas  in  a  few 
months,  and  did  not  return  to  America  till  175 L 
when  the  Orphan-houfe  was  found  to  be  in  a  very 
flourilhing  fituation.  After  a  ihort  ftay,  he  fet  fai 
again  for  Britain.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and 
then  fet  out  on  another  vilit  to  America,  landing  at 
Charleftown  on  the  27th  of  May  1754.  His  prefence 
-conftantly  revived  the  fpirits  and  caufe  of  his  party, 
and  added  to  their  numbers  wherever  he  went.  Next 
year  he  returned  to  England  ;  but  after  labouring  in 
the  ufual  manner,  and  meeting  with  the  ufual  fucceis 
there  till  the  year  1  762,  he  fet  fail  again  for  America, 
and  arrived  at  Virginia  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguit.  rle 
flow  viftted  all  the  colonies,  and  found  that  great  pro- 
grefs  had  been  made  in  converting  the  Indians.  On 
his  arrival  at  Georgia,  matters  were  found  in  a  very 
flourilhing  fituation,  and  he  received  the  thanks  ot 
the  governor  and  principal  people  for  the  great  bene¬ 
fit  he  had  been  to  the  colony ;  which  Ihows,  that 
the  ftories  which  had  been  fo  mduftrioufly  propagated, 
concerning  the  avarice  of  him  and  other  Methodift 
preachers,  were,  partly  at  leaft,  Unfounded.  In  1 765 
he  returned  to  England;  and  in  1769  made  his  fer 
venth  and  laft  voyage  to  America,  landing  at  Charlei- 
town  on  the  30th  of  November  the  fame  year.  He 
was  ftill  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs;  and  indeed 
it  is  impofiible  to  read,  without  admiration,  an  account 
of  the  efforts  made  by  himfelf  and  Mr  Wefley,  to  pro¬ 
pagate  their  tenets  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 

For  a  very  confiderable  time  Mr  Whitefield  was 
the  only  Metliodift  who  paid  any  attention  to  A- 
mer'ica  ;  and  in  that  country  he  was  nrore  popular 
than  even  in  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
feveral  Methodifts  having  emigrated  from  Britain, 
formed  diftinrt  focieties  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Thefe  quickly  increafed  in  number;  and,  about 
the  time  that  the  war  with  Britain  began,  their  num¬ 
bers  amounted  to  about  3000  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Pennfylvania.  They  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  increafed  much  more,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  imprudence  of  fome  of  their  preachers,  who  in- 
troduced  politics  into  their  difeourfes,  and  thus  ren- 
dered  themfelve3  obnoxious  to  the  people  among 
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whom  they  lived.  Among  thofe  who  hurt  the  caufe  Methn.  1 
in  this  manner  was  Mr  Wefley  himfelf,  who,  by  wn-  v 
ting  a  piece  intitled  A  Calm  Addrefs  to  the  American 
Colonies,  would  in  all  probability  have  ruined  it,  had 
not  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  connerted,  de- 
ftroyed  or  fent  back  to  England  the  whole  impreffion 
as  foon  as  it  arrived  in  America,  fo  that  its  exiftencc 
was  fcarce  known  in  that  continent.  At  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  war,  Dr  Coke,  who  in  1776  had  left  a  curacy 
in  England  in  order  to  join  Mr  Wefley,  paid  a  vifit  to 
his  friends  in  America  ;  though  it  had  been  imagined 
that  a  total  feparation  had  taken  place  between  the 
American  and  European  Methodifts.  This  breach 
was,  however,  made  up  by  a  manceuvre  of  Mr  Wet- 
ley  ;  for  no  fooner  had  the  Americans  obtained  their 
independence,  than  he,  who  had  hitherto  branded  them 
with  the  name  of  rebels,  fent  a  congratulatory  letter 
on  their  freedom  from  the  “  State  and  the  Hierar¬ 
chy,”  and  exhorting  them  to  “  ftand  fail  in  that  li¬ 
berty  with  which  God  had  fo  ftrangtly  made  them 
free.”  To  (how  his  zeal  in  their  fervice  ftill  farther, 
he  gave  ordination,  by  laying  on  of  hands,  to  feveral 
preachers  who  were  to  embark  for  America,  and  con- 
fecrated  Dr  Coke  one  of  the  bifhops  of  the  Methodift 
Epifeopal  church  in  that  country.  He  extracted  alfo 
from  the  liturgy  of  the  Engliih  church  one  for  the 
American  Methodifts,  taking  particular  care  to  ex¬ 
punge  every  expreflion  that  had  a  particular  refpert  to 
the  regal  authority. 

Such  proceedings  in  one  who  had  formerly  profet- 
fed  fuch  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  Engliih 
church,  could  not  but  require  an  apology;  and  this 
was  accordingly  made  in  a  paftoral  letter  tr&nfrriitteci 
to  the  American  focieties,  and  addreffed  “  to  Dr 
Coke,  Mr  Aftbury,  and  our  brethren  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.”  In  this  letter  he  makes  the  following  defence 
of  his  condurt.  “  Lord  King’s  account  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church  convinced  me,  many  years  ago,  that 
bifhops  and  preftiyters  are  the  fame  order,  and  con- 
fequently  have  the  fame  right  to  ordain.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  importuned,  from  time  to  time,  to 
exercife  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of  our  travelling 
preachers.  But  I  have  ftill  refufed,  not  only  for  the 
fake  of  peace,  but  becaufe  I  was  determined,  as  little 
as  poffible,  to  violate  the  eftabliftied  order  of  the  na¬ 
tional  church  to  which  I  belonged.  But  the  cafe  is 
widely  different  between  England  and  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Here  there  are  bifliops  who  have  a  legal  jurif- 
dirtion  ;  in  America  there  are  none,  neither  any  pa- 
rilh-minifters  :  fo  that  for  fome  hundred  miles  toge¬ 
ther,  there  is  none  either  to  baptize,  or  to  adminifter 
the  Lord’s  fupper.  Here,  therefore,  my  fcruples  are 
at  an  end  ;  and  I  conceive  myfelf  at  full  liberty,  as  I 
violate  no  order,  and  invade  no  man’s  right,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  and  fending  labourers  into  the  harveft.  It 
has  indeed  been  propofed  to  defire  the  Engliih  bifhops 
to  ordain  part  of  our  preachers  for  America  ;  but  to 
this  I  objeft.  I.  I  defired  the  bilhop  of  London  to 
ordain  only  one,  but  could  not  prevail.  2.  If  they 
confented,  we  know  the  flownefs  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  but  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay.  3.  If  they 
would  ordain  them  now,  they  would  likewife  expert 
to  govern  them  ;  and  how  grievoufly  would  that  en¬ 
tangle  us.  4.  As  our  American  brethren  are  now  to¬ 
tally  difentangled,  both  from  the  ftate  and  the  En- 
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Methodifts.  glifh  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again  ei- 
ther  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at 
full  liberty  fimply  to  follow  the  fcripture  and  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church;  and  we  judge  it  bed,  that  they  fhould 
fland  fad  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  fo  drange* 
ly  made  them  free.” 

Dr  Coke,  on  the  confecration  of  Mr  Adbury  to  the 
office  of  a  bifhop,  made  another  apology.  “The  church 
of  England  (fays  he),  of  which  the  fociety  of  Me- 
thodids  in  general  have  till  lately  profeffed  themfelves 
a  part,  did  for  many  years  groan  in  America  un¬ 
der  grievances  of  the  heavied  kind.  Snbjedled  to  a 
hierarchy  which  weighs  every  thing  in  the  fcale  of 
politics,  its  mod  important  intereds  were  repeatedly 
Sacrificed  to  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  England. 
The  churches  were  in  general  filled  with  the  parafites 
and  bottle-companions  of  the  rich  and  great.  The 
humble  and  mod  importunate  intreaties  of  the  op- 
preffed  flocks,  yea  the  reprefentations  of  a  general 
affembly  itfelf,  were  contemned  and  defpifed.  Every 
thing  facied  mud  bow  down  at  the  feet  of  a  party  ; 
the  holinefs  and  happinefs  of  mankind  be  facrificed 
to  their  views;  and  the  drunkard,  the  fornicator,  and 
the  extortioner,  triumphed  over  bleeding  Zion,  becaufe 
they  were  faithful  abettors  of  the  ruling  powers.  The 
memorable  revolution  has  druck  off  thefe  intolerable 
fetters,  and  broken  the  antichridian  union  which 
before  fubfided  between  church  and  date.  And  had 
there  been  no  other  advantage  arifing  from  that  glo¬ 
rious  epoch,  this  itfelf,  I  believe,  would  have  made 
ample  compenfation  for  all  the  calamities  of  the  war  ; 
one  happy  confequence  of  which  was  the  expulfion 
of  mod  of  thofe  hirelings,  who  “  eat  the  fat,  and 
clothed  themfelves  with  the  wool,  but  drengthened 
not  the  difeafed,,,  &c.  The  parochial  churches  in 
general  being  hereby  vacant,  our  people  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  facraments  through  the  greated  part  of 
tliefe  dates,  and  continue  fo  dill.  What  method  can 
we  take  in  fo  critical  a  jundfure  ?  God  has  given  us 
fufficient  refources  in  ourfelves ;  and,  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  we  believe  that  we  are  called  to  draw  them 
forth. 

“  But  what  right  have  you  to  ordain  ?”  The  fame 
right  as  mod  of  the  churches  in  Chridcndom ;  our  or¬ 
dination,  in  its  lowed  view,  being  equal  tp  any  of  the 
prefbyterian,  as  originating  with  three  prefbyters  of 
the  church  of  England.  “  But  what  right  have  you 
to  exercife  the  Epifcopal  office  ?M  To  me  the  mod 
rnanifed  and  clear.  God  has  been  pleafed  to  raife  up, 
by  Mr  Wefley,  in  America  and  Europe,  a  numerous 
fociety  well  known  by  the  name  of  MethodiJU .  The 
whole  body  have  invariably  edeemed  this  man  as  their 
chief  pador  under  Chrid.  He  has  condantly  appoint¬ 
ed  all  their  religious  officers  from  the  highed  to  the 
lowed,  by  himfelf  or  liis  delegate.  And  we  are  fuly 
perfnaded  there  is  no  church  office  which  he  judges 
expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  entrnfled  to 
his  charge,  but,  as  effential  to  his  dation,  he  has 
power  to  ordain.  “  But,  do  not  you  break  tlie  fuc- 
ceffion.?”  The  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  bifhops 
is  a  point  that  has  long  been  given  up  by  the  mod 
able  Protedant  defenders  of  epifcopacy.  Bifhop  Hoad- 
ley  himfelf,  in  his  celebrated  controverfy  with  Dr  Ca- 
lamy,  allows  it  to  be  unneceffary.  His  words  are, 
‘  To  the  13  th  quedion  I  anfwer,  that  I  think  not  an  un¬ 


interrupted  line  of  fucceffion  of  regularly  ordained  bi-  Methodiffv 
fhops  neceffary.’  He  alfo  grants  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  given  us  by  St  Jerom,  which  informs 
us,  that  the  church  of  Alexandria  had  no  regular  fuc¬ 
ceffion  from  the  time  of  St  Mark  the  evangelid,  the 
fird  bifliop  of  that  church,  to  the  time  of  Dionyfius, 
a  fpace  of  200  years  ;  but  the  college  of  prefbyters, 
on  the  death  of  a  bifhop,  eledted  another  in  his  dead. 

We  are  alfo  informed,  from  the  epidle  of  St  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians,  written  foon  after  the  death  of  St 
Paul,  a  writer  whofe  works  are  next  in  precedence 
to  tlie  canon  of  fcripture,  and  probably  written  by  Im¬ 
mediate  infpiration,  that  the  church  of  Corinth  was 
then  governed  only  by  a  college  of  Prefbyters.  And 
from  the  epidle  of  Polycarp  to  the  church  of  Philip¬ 
pi,  written  in  1 1 6,  we  alfo  find  that  the  Chridian 
Philippians  were  then  governed  only  by  a  college  of 
Prefbyters.  So  that  the  primitive  Chridians  were  fo 
far  from  edeeming  the  regular  fucceffion  as  eflential 
to  the  conditution  of  a  Chridian  church,  that,  in  fome 
indances,  epifcopacy  itfelf  was  wholly  omitted.” 

Such  was  the  defence  urged  by  Mr  Wefley  for  this 
extraordinary  affumption  of  epifcopal  powers  :  a  con¬ 
duct,  however,  of  which  he  afterwards  repented* 
as  tending  to  make  a  filial  reparation  betwixt  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  the  church  of  England.  Yet  it  does  not. 
appear  that  this  had  any  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of 
his  American  brethren  1  for  Dr  Coke,  on  his  arrival 
on  the  wedern  continent,  found  the  focieties  numerous 
and  flourifhing.  His  fird  efforts  were  diredled  againfl 
the  flave-trade;  and  not  only  the  abolition  of  that 
traffic,  but  the  releafe  of  all  thofe  who  were  actually 
(laves  at  the  time,  feem  to  have  been  his  favourite  ob- 
jedfs.  By  interfering  in  this  matter,  however,  per¬ 
haps  with  too  much  zeal,  he  involved  himfelf  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Some  riots  took  place,  and  a  lady  offered  the 
mob  50  guineas  if  they  would  give  the  Dodlor  100 
laflies.  This  piece  of  difeipline  would  have  been  in- 
flidfed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  a  dnrdy 
colonel;  and  the  Dodlor  had  not  only  tlie  fatisfadfion^ 
of  efcaping  the  intended  punifhment,  but  of  feeing 
His  dodtrine  fo  far  attended  to,  that  fome  flaves  were 
emancipated. 

Mr  Hanfon,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr  Wefley,  obferves, 
that  “  the  colonids,  in  the  infancy  of  Methodifm, 
conducted  themfelves  ivith  more  propriety  than  the 
Englifh.  There  was  little  or  no  perfecution,  nor  any 
thing  like  a  riot,  except  in  one  or  two  indances  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  the  confequence  of  the  ani~ 
madverfions  on  flavery  ;  and  even  thefe  were  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  mifehief.  Not  a  creature  was  materially 
injured  ;  no  bones  were  broken,  nor  any  lives  lod  ; 
which  was  not  the  cafe  in  this  country.  Here  m£ny 
thoufands  of  innocent  people  were  fubjedted  to  the 
groffed  indignities,  and  feveral  were  eventually  facii- 
ficed  to  the  fury  of  their  perfecutors. 

“  While  we  commend  the  Americans  for  their  be¬ 
haviour  in  oppofition  to  the  brutality  of  Englifh  mobs, 
it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  fonrees  of  this 
didindfion.  Something  of  this  may  have  arifen  from 
fimilarity  of  fentiment.  The  Americans,  from  the  fird 
beginnings  of  colonization,  had  been  accudomed  to 
the. doctrines  of  tlie  old  puritans  and  nonconformids, 
which  in  many  refpe&s  have  a  near  affinity  to  the  Me- 
thodidic  tenets.  The  origin  of  Methodifm  in  Ame¬ 
rica 
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Methodifts.rica  was  feldom,  if  ever,  attended,  either  under  the 
„ - '  difcourfes  of  Mr  Whitefield’s  or  Mr  Wefley’s  preach¬ 

ers,  with  thofe  ridiculous  effe&s  with  which  it  was 
accompanied  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Molt  of  the  preach¬ 
ers,  who  went  over  to  the  continent,  having  laboured 
for  fome  years  in  Europe  previous  to  their  having 
crofTed  the  water,  had  exhaufted  their  wild-fire;  fo 
that  their  difcourfes  were  more  fcriptural  and  rational 
than  thofe  of -the  primitive  Methodifts.  Another 
reafon  may  be  found  in  the  education  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  As  a  people,  they  are  better  cultivated  than 
the  body  of  the  Englilh  ;  they  are  chiefly  compofed 
•of  merchants  and  a  refpedlable  yeomanry  :  and  there 
•is  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  that  clafs  fo  fuperabun- 
.dant  here  which  we  diftinguifli  by  the  name  of  mob. 

««  The  only  exception  we  have  heard,  to  their  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  extravagancies  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  marked  the  infancy  of  Methodifm,  is  a  cuftom 
they  have  introduced  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Fre¬ 
quently,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  fermon,  the  whole 
congregation  begin  to  pray  and  to  praife  God  aloud. 
The  uproar  which  this  mull  create  may  eafiiy  be  con¬ 
ceived.  Some,  we  are  told,  are  great  admirers  of  this 
fpecies  of  enthufiafm,  in  which  every  man  is  his  own 
minifter,  and  one  fings  and  another  prays,  with  the 
moll  difcordant  devotion.  But  we  will  not  dignify 
fuch  indecency  with  fuch  a  name.  Its  proper  appel¬ 
lation  is  fanaticifm .  We  hope,  that,  for  the  future, 
religion  will  never  appear  in  this  country  under  fo 
odious  a  form  ;  and  greatly  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that, 
among  the  friends  of  Chriftianity,  any  fuch  abfurdi- 
ties  fhonld  arife,  to  furnifh  infidels  with  occafions  of 
triumph.” 

Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Methodill  preachers  in  America  was  very  laborious. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  day  they  frequently  rode  20  or 
30  miles,  preaching  twice  or  thrice,  and  fometimes 
to  confiderable  congregations.  Notwithftanding  this 
labour,  however,  few  or  none  of  them  ever  thought 
of  returning  to  Britain.  Several  reafons  may  be  af- 
figned  for  the  pleafure  they  took  in  this  laborious  ex- 
ercife.  “  Their  excurfions  (fays  Mr  Hanfon)  thro’ 
immenfe  forefts  abounding  in  trees  of  all  forts  and 
fizes,  were  often  highly  romantic.  Innumerable  ri¬ 
vers  and  falls  of  water  5  villas  opening  to  the  view, 
in  contrail  with-  the  uncultivated  wild  ;  deer  now 
(hooting  acrofs  the  road,  and  now  fcouring  through 
the  woods,  while  the  eye  was  frequently  relieved  by 
the  appearance  of  orchards  and  plantations,  and  the 
houfes  of  gentlemen  and  farmers  peeping  through  the 
trees;  formed  a  fcenery  fo  various  and  pi&urefque, 
as  to  produce  a  variety  of  reflection,  and  prefent,  we 
will  not  fay  to  a  philofophic  eye,  but  to  the  mind 
of  every  reafonable  creature,  the  moll  fublime  and 
agreeable  images. 

«  Their  worfliip  partook  of  the  general  fimplicity.  It 
was  frequently  conducted  in  the  open  air.  Fhe  woods 
refounded  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  or  to  the 
linging  of  his  numerous  congregations  ;  while  their 
horfes,  fallened  to  the  trees,  formed  a  Angular  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  folemnity.  It  was  indeed  a  linking  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  might  naturally  imprefs  the  mind  with  a 
retrofped  of  the  antediluvian  days,  when  the  hills 
and  valleys  re-echoed  the  patriarchal  devotions,  and 
,a  Seth  or  an  Enoch,  in  the  lhadow  of  a  projecting 
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rock,  or  beneath  the  foliage  of  fome  venerable  °ak,Methodifl3. 
delivered  his  primeval  leCtures,  and  was  a  <£  preacher  *"""*"* 
of  righteoufnefs  to  the  people.” 

The  American  hofpitality  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Han¬ 
fon  to  have  been  another  reafon  for  the  afiiduity  of  the 
Methodill  teachers,  as  well  as  the  confcioufnefs  of 
being  well  employed,  and  the  fatisfadion  refulting 
from  confiderations  of  public  utility.  As  many  of 
the  preachers  were  men  of  fervent  piety,  this  reflec¬ 
tion  would  have  its  full  weight ;  and  the  inllruCtion 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  reformation  of  the  profligate 
would  be  confidered  as  the  bed  recompence  of  their 
labours.  Spreading  themfelves  through  the  continent, 
they  took  in  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  places  in  both  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Pennfylvania,  New  Jerfey,  and  New'  York; 
numbering  upwards  of  43,000  members  of  their  fo- 
ciety,  exclufive  of  about  80  itinerants,  and  a  con¬ 
fiderable  number  of  local  preachers,  who  took  no  cir¬ 
cuits,  but  afiiiled  occafionally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  refpeClive  refidence. 

The  large  and  expenfive  buildings  which  the  co- 
lonills  have  ereCled  for  public  worfliip,  almoll  exceed 
credibility  ;  and  feveral  colleges  are  founded  for  the 
inflruftion  of  youth.  How  far  the  propofed  plan  of 
uniting  genuine  religion  and  extent! ve  learning  will 
be  carried  into  execution,  time  only  can  difcover.  It 
mull  materially  depend  on  the  character  of  the  pre- 
fidents  and  tutors,  and  the  provifion  that  fnall  be  made 
for  their  fupport.  Men  of  real  erudition  will  never 
be  procured  at  low  falaries  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  eftablifliments  of  this  fort  without  a  liberal  pro¬ 
vifion  for  the  profeffors  in  every  branch  of  fcience. 

Two  of  thefe  places  are  called  Cokejbury  and  IV cfley 
Colleges .  How  they  are  endowed,  or  whether  they 
propofe  to  obtain  authority  to  confer  degrees,  we  are 
not  informed.  But  perhaps  they  are  rather  fchools 
than  colleges  ;  which  indeed  is  a  circumflance  to  be 
wifhed,  as  good  gram  mar- fchools  are  of  the  utmoft 
fervice  to  the  ptogrefs  of  literature. 

The  great  fuccefs  which  attended  the  Methodill 
preachers  in  America  naturally  determined  Mr  Wef- 
ley  to  try  the  Well  India  iflands.  The  Moravians 
had  already  attempted  to  eftablifh  their  principles  in 
fome  of  thefe  iflands;  and  in  1786  fome  preachers  , 
were  fent  from  the  Metliodills  in  England  to  the  Weft 
Indies.  In  many  of  thefe  they  met  with  fuccefs.  So¬ 
cieties  were  formed  in  Barbadoes,  St  Vincent  s,  Do¬ 
minica,  St  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  Antigua,  St  Eufta- 
tius,  Tortola,  and  St  Croix,  amounting  in  all  to  near 
5000  perfons.  At  this  time  the  whole  number  of 
Methodifts  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  amounted 
to  about  48,302.  Thefe  focieties  confift  both  of 
whites  and  blacks  :  on  the  continent  they  were  moftly 
whites,  but  in  the  iflands  negroes.  “  But  it  is  to 
be  obfeived  (fays  Mr  Hanfon)  that  the  fubjedlion  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  obedience  in  which  they  are 
trained,  muft  inculcate  a  docility  peculiarly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  purpofes  of  a  million.”  Some  of  the  mif- 
fionaries  went  alfo  to  St  Vincent’s,  where  they  met 
with  fome  fuccefs,  and  have  eftablifhed  fome  fchools, 
in  which  their  children  are  carefully  inftru6ted  in  the 
principles  of  religion. 

<c  In  Januaiy  1789  (fays  our  author),  Dr  Coke 
paid  a  vifit  to  Jamaica,  and  gave  them  feveral  fer- 
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Methodise,  mens.  Ashe  made  hut  a  fhort  Hay,  It  could  hardly  be 
— **  confidered  as  a  fair  trial.  Should  a  million  be  eftabliih- 
ed  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  iflands,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  cafe,  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  the  means  of 
corre&ing  one  vice  at  lead,  and  that  is  duelling ;  a 
favage  reli&  of  Gothic  barbarity,  by  which  all  the 
iflands  have  for  many  years  been  dillinguifhed.  Per¬ 
haps  too  it  will  give  fome  check  to  the  fpirit  of  lu¬ 
xury  and  difTipation  ;  and  teach  the  planters,  if  it  be 
found  impracticable  to  emancipate  their  flaves,  at  lead 
to  treat  them  with  humanity.” 

It  has  been  debated  among  the  leading  men  of  the 
Melhodiftieal  profeflion,  whether  the  caufe  might  not 
be  ferved  by  fending  miffionaries  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  to  Africa  ;  but  thefe  projects  were  dropped,  as 
there  was  no  invitation,  nor  any  profpedt  of  fuccefs 
if  it  had  been  adopted.  A  million  has  been  formed 
to  the  new  fettlement  called  Kentucky ,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Indian  territories,  near  the  Miffifiippi.  The 
danger  of  the  mifiioiiaries  at  the  time  they  undertook 
this  fervice  was  certainly  very  great ;  yet  fuch  was 
their  zeal  for  the  caufe,  that  they  voluntarily  offered 
themfelves  :  but  vve  are  not  yet  informed  what  fuc¬ 
cefs  they  have  met  with. 

While  Methodifm  was  thus  making  rapid  progrefs 
in  America,  its  teachers  were  equally  indefatigable 
in  Britain.  A  mod  remarkable  particular,  however, 
occurs  with  regard  to  Mr  Wcfley  himfelf;  for  though 
lie  had  gone  to  Georgia,  as  has  been  already  related, 
to  convert  the  Indians  to  Chriftianity,  yet  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England  in  1738,  lie  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he,  their  teacher,  was  not  yet  converted :  the  rea- 
fon  was,  that  he  had  not  the  faith  of  affurance.  This, 
however,  was  not  long  wanting.  Pie  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  firft  day  of  February,  and  was  blell  with 
the  affurance  on  the  fixtli  of  March  following.  This 
was  immediately  announced  to  the  public;  and  the 
confequence,  if  we  may  believe  him,  was,  that  God 
then  began  to  'work  by  his  minidry,  which  he  had 
not  done  before.  Being  joined  by  one  Kinchin,  a 
fellow  of  Corpus,  they  travelled  to  Mancheder,  Holms 
Chapel,  Newcaille  in  Stalfordfhire,  and  other  places, 
where  they  preached,  exhorted,  and  converfed  on  re¬ 
ligious  fubje&s,  in  public-houfes,  dables,  <5cc.  fome- 
times  meeting  with  fuccefs  and  fometimes  not.  Du¬ 
ring  this  peregrination  Mr  Wefley  certainly  difplayed 
a  great  deal  of  fuperdition,  which  we  mud  undoubt¬ 
edly  fuppofe  to  have  been  communicated  to  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and  to  have  caufed  them  adt  on  many  occafions 
in  a  very  ridiculous  manner.  An  indance  follows  : — 
€t  The  next  day  (fays  he),  March  nth,  we  dined 
at  Birmingham,  and,  foon  after  we  left  it,  were  re¬ 
proved  for  our  negligence  there  (in  letting  thofe  who 
attended  us  go  without  either  exhortation  or  inftruc- 
tion)  by  a  fevere  fhower  of  hail  !”  About  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  he  and  his 
companion  began  to  pray  extempore,  leaving  off  en¬ 
tirely  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England,  to  which 
he  had  formerly  been  fo  devoted.  The  do&rine  of 
indantaneous  converfion,  which  his  imagination  had 
Puggefted  to  him  as  a  work  performed  on  himfelf, 
was  greedily  received  by  fome  of  his  hearers,  and  all 
the  converts  to  the  new  do&rine  confirmed  themfelves, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  perfuade  others  by  decla¬ 
rations  of  their  experiences^  a§  they  called  them  ;  how- 
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ever,  though  a  knowledge  of  the  faving  affurance  had  Methodic 
been  given  on  'March  6th,  he  does  not  date  his  con-  — 
verfion  fooner  than  May  24th  of  the  fame  year. 

This  new  do&rine  of  an  indantaneous,  and  in  fad 
miraculous  impulfe,  though  greatly  relifhed  by  the 
enthuliadical  part  of  the  fociety,  was  very  much  dif- 
liked  by  others,  particularly  Mr  Charles  Wefley  his 
brother,  who  warned  him  ol  the  mifehief  he  was  do¬ 
ing  ;  though  he  himfelf  wab  foon  converted,  and, 
what  is  very  aftomihing,  two  days  before  John  Wef¬ 
ley  himfelf.  The  particulars  related  of  thefe  mira¬ 
culous  converfions  are  truly  difgraceful,  and  could  not 
but  bring  into  contempt  the  fociety  which  confided 
of  fuch  enthufiaits.  “  Many  (fays  Mr  Hanfon)  are 
reprefented  as  falling  fuddenly  to  the  ground,  in  hor¬ 
ror  and  agony  not  to  be  conceived,  and  riling  again 
with  equal  expreiiious  of  peace  and  confolation.”-— 

1  heir  converiiont.  were  uiually  attended  with  thefe 
violent  fymptoms  ;  and,  for  leveral  years,  few  meet¬ 
ings  occurred  where  Mr  Wefley  pretided,  without  one 
or  more  indances  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  not  pof- 
fible  that  fuch  tranfadions  fhouid  pafs  without  notice* 

The  confulion  that  too  often  prevailed,  the  emotions 
of  the  perfons  affeded,  and  the  exultations  of  the  red,, 
which  were  feverally  animadverted  upon,  gave  great 
and  general  offence.  Many  infilled,  that  it  mult  ei¬ 
ther  be  occaiioned  by  the  heat  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  ’agitation  of  the  animal  lpirits  under  difeourfes 
of  the  mod  alarming  nature  ;  or  that  it  was  mere  ar¬ 
tifice  and  hypocrify. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  of  the  fons  of  a  Mrs  Hut¬ 
ton  in  London,  happening  to  become  converts  to  the 
new  doctrine,  this  lady  was  fo  much  offended,  that 
fhe  wrote  to  Mr  Samuel  Wefley,  informing  him,  that 
{he  was  of  opinion  his  brother  John  had  lod  his 
fenfes ;  and  requelling,  that  the  next  time  he  came 
to  his  houfe,  he,  Mr  Samuel,  would  either  confine  or 
convert  him.  *All  that  could  be  done,  however,  to 
‘prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  new  doctrine  was  mfuf- 
ficient  ;  and  the  firil  Methodifl  fociety  was  formed  in 
London,  on  the  firlt  of  May  173.8,  when  about  50 
agreed  to  meet  together  once  a-week  for  free  conver- 
fation,  begun  and  ended  with  finging  and  prayer. 

All  this  time,  however,  it  ieems  that  the  convert 
fion  of  Mr  Wefley  was  far  from  being  fo  complete  as 
that  of  many  of  his  hearers.  He  had  preached  and 
converted  others,  while  he  himfelf  was  abfolutely  un¬ 
converted.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  faving  faith 
was  only  revealed  to  him  on  the  6th  of  March,  and 
he  did  not  experience  its  power  till  the  24th  of  May* 
and  even  after  this,  his  doubts  and  fears  were  dill  fo 
great,  that  011  the  13th  of  June  he  undertook  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Germany,  where,  in  the  company  of  Count 
Zinzendorff,  his  faith  feems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
confirmed. 

On  Mr  Wefley’s  return,  September  16th,  173.8, 
he  applied  himfelf  with  the  greatefl  afiiduity  and  fuc¬ 
cefs  to  the  propagation  of  his  do&rine.  Multitudes 
of  converts  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  the  reproaches  poured  upon  him  by  his 
opponents,  feemed  to  have  rendered  his  zeal  more  fer¬ 
vent  if  pofiible  than  before.  It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fome  of  his  old  friends  were  now  fo  much 
offended  with  his  conduct  or  his  principles,  that  they 
abfolutely  refufed  to  keep  company  with  him.  His 

original 
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Jdethedifti.  original  plan  feems  to  have  been,  to  make  an  union 

U~-y -  of  clergymen,  and  diffeminate  his  principles  by  their 

means.  But  in  this  he  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  in  a  letter 
written  in  1742,  he  wifixed  for  a  clerical  afliftant, 
were  he  only  in  deacons  orders  :  but  adds,  “  I  know 
of  none  fuch,  who  is  willing  to  call  in  his  lot  with 
us  ;  and  I  fcarce  expeA  I  (hall,  becaufe  1  know 
how  faft  they  are  rivetted  in  the  fervice  of  the  devil 
and  the  world  before  they  leave  the  univerfity.”— 
Finding  at  laft  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  them, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  lay  preachers  ; 
and  eafily  feleded  thofe  who  appeared  t©  have  the 
greateft  talents  for  prayer  and  exhortation  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  meetings  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  T.hus  he 
at  once  raifed  himfelf  to  be  the  head  of  a  fe&  ;  as  the 
lay-preachers  willingly  yielded  obedience  to  him  who 
had  the  advantages  of  fuperior  learning  and  abilities, 
and  was  befides  in  orders  as  a  clergyman  ;  and  this 
obedience  he  did  not  fail  on  every  occalion  to  exa&. 

If  his  doftrine  had  formerly  given  offence  to  the 
ellablifhed  clergy,  the  appointment  of  lay  preachers 
was  reckoned  much  worfe  ;  and  their  being  appointed 
without  any  form  of  ordination  whatever,  which  al- 
moft  all  of  them  were,  fubjefted  them  to  contempt 
and  reproach,  which  their  want  of  learning,  and  very 
often  of  natural  abilities,  did  not  contribute  to  re¬ 
move.  Thus  finding  the  churches  (hut  againft  him 
and  his  followers,  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the 
fields,  and  made  his  firft  effay  m  this  way  on  the  fe- 
cond  of  April  1739,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bri- 
ftol ;  Mr  Whitefield  having  fet  him  an  example  the 
day  before. 

The  fuccefs  of  thofe  ignorant  and  itinerant  preach¬ 
ers,  with  their  abfurd  and  uncharitable  difcourfes  and 
behaviour,  fo  provoked  their  adverfaries,  that  a  per- 
fecution  was  foon  commenced  againft  them.  Mr 
Wefiey  himfelf  was  calumniated  in  the  harfheft  man¬ 
ner,  being  fometimes  faid  to  be  a  Jefuit,  fometimes 
an  illiterate  enthufiaft,  as  the  people  took  it  into  their 
heads.  Many  pretended  to  anfwer  him  in  writing, 
without  being  able  to  do  fo  :  the  confequence  was, 
that  their  deficiency  of  argument  was  fupplied  by 
inve.&ive,  and  the  moft  fcandalous  performances  made 
their  appearance.  Some  of  the  Englifh  clergy  fo 
far  forgot  themfelves  as  to  in  (ligate  the  mob  againft 
them,  and  the  moll  cruel  outrages  were  committed 
upon  them  in  various  places.  For  fome  time  the 
perfecuted  party  adhered  to  the  dodlrines  of  paffive 
obedience  and  non-refiflance,  which  their  inhuman 
adverfaries  did  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of. 
The  left  they  were  oppofed,  the  more  infolent  they 
Became.  The  Methodifts  were  frequently  in  danger 
of  their  lives.  Men,  women  with  child,  and  even 
children,  were  knocked  down  and  abufed  with  the 
fame  undiftinguilhing  fury.  Houfes  were  ftripped  of 
their  furniture,  vaft  quantities  of  furniture  carried  off, 
feather-beds  cut  in  pieces  and  ftrewed  over  the  ftreets, 
fever al  reputable  people  were  forced  into  the  army, 
&c.  To  the  difgrace  of  magiftracy  alfo  it  was  found, 
that  when  application  was  made  to.  the  juftices  of 
the  peace,  redrefs  was  commonly  denied ;  nor  was  a 
flop  put  to  thefe  (hameful  proceedings  without  a  royal 
mandate  for  the  purpofe. 

From  the  year  1738  to  1747  Mr  Wefiey  and  his 
itinerants  were  employed  in  various  parts  of  England. 
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In  1747  he  went  over  to  Dublin,  where  a  fociety  had  MethodifK 
been  formed  by  one  Mr  Williams  a  clergyman. — 

Here  they  proved  fo  fuccefsful,  notwithftanding  the 
number  of  Papifts,  and  the  violence  of  their  other  op¬ 
ponents,  that  in  1750  they  had  ere&ed  mecting- 
houfes  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  formed 
29  circuits,  which  employed  67  itinerants,  befides  a 
confiderable  number  of  local  preachers.  An  invita¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Mr  Wefiey,  in  1751,  to  vifit  Scot¬ 
land,  by  an  officer  in  quarters  at  Muffelburgh  He 
accordingly  took  a  journey  thither  the  fame  year  ; 
but  left  the  place,  after  preaching  in  it  once  or  t  ice. 

In  1753  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  vifited  Glaf- 
gow.  Societies  were  at  length  formed  in  that  city, 
as  well  as  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  I.iver- 
nefs,  and  a  few  other  places  :  but  his  fuccefs  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  what  it  had  been  in  other  parts  j 
for  in  ]  790  the  number  of  circuits  in  Scotland  was 
no  more  than  eight,  which  were  fupplied  by  20  iti¬ 
nerants. 

Mr  Whitefield,  the  other  ^reat  labourer  in  the 
vineyard,  was  equally  indefatigable,  and  probably 
more  fuccefsful  than  Mr  Wefiey.  Before  entering 
into  orders,  he  had  formed  a  fociety  of  religious  per- 
fons  at  Gloucefter  :  here  he  preached  his  firft  fermort 
on  the  Ncceffity  and  Benefit  of  Religious  Society  ; 
here  he  became  extremely  popular,  as  well  as  at 
Briftol  and  London,  while  preparing  to  let  fail  for 
Georgia  for  the  firft  time  ;  and  in  all  places  to  which 
he  came,  large  colle&ions  were  made  tor  the  poor. 

He  maintained  the  fame  do&rine  with  Mr  Wefiey 
as  to  the  new  birth  ;  which  likewife  gave  offence  to 
the  clergy  when  delivered  by  him,  as  it  had  done  with 
Mr  Wefiey.  In  the  various  intervals  of  his  voyages 
to  America,  lie  employed  himfelf  with  the  very  fame 
affiduity  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  notice  of  in  the  weftern  continent.  His 
fuccefs  was  every  where  prodigious.  In  1741  was 
invited  to  Scotland,  and  pleached  his  firft  fermon 
there  at  Dunfermline.  From  thence  he  went  to  E- 
dinburgh,  and  preached  in  feveral  of  the  eftablifiied 
churches,  but  differed  with  Meffrs  Ralph  and  Ebene- 
zer  Erik  in es  ;  fo  that  he,  as  well  as  Mr  Wefiey,  pro¬ 
ved  unfucccfsful  in  forming  a  coalition  with  any  other 
religious  party:  In  the  private  way,  however,  his 
fuccefs  was  very  confiderable,  at  Edinburgh,  Giaf- 
gow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  other  places.  In  1  -4J 
he  paid  a  fecond  vifit  to  Scotland,  and  a  third 
one  in  1748.  In  >751  he  vifited  Ireland  for  the 
firft  time ;  and  preached  to  great  multitudes,  without 
being  moltfted,  even  in  places  where  others  had  been 
mobbed.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Scotland  the  iame 
year,  and  fpeaks  in  veiy  favourable  terms  of  the  at¬ 
tention  the  people  there  paid  to  their  biblcs  In 
1752  and  1753  he  again  vifited  the  fame  kingdom,  and 
the  laft  time  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  preaching  againft 
the  playhoufe  in  Glafgow.  In  j  756  he  returned  ; 
and  by  his  animated  difcourfes  at  Edinburgh  againft 
Poptry  and  arbitrary  power,  was  owned  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  the  increafe  of  courage  and 
loyalty  in  this  country.  Next  year  he  again  vifited  the 
Scottifh  capital  during  the  time  that  the  General  Af- 
fembly  fat,  and  his  fermons  were  attended  by  feveral 
of  the  members.  At  Glafgow  he  made  a  large  col- 
le&ion  for  the  poor  of  that  city,  and  from  thence  took 
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.vfethodifts.  a  V0vap*e  to  Ireland  T1J„  trr  .  ,  .  ,  ,  63°  J  M  E  T 

'  "  afFedion  by  the  lower  clafTes^f^  . *  the  Ca£e  of^r  Maxfield,  one  of  Mr  Wef-  Methodic 

•Pooilh  rabblp*  i_:_  r  ^  ~  3  Poachers.  But  ftill  Mr  Maxfield  and  his  adhe- Methodius. 

unlrlnA  A^i-1 - ^  n  _  \ 


-aT  ll,  r  ^  ailca  or  a  roteitants  ;  but  th< 
•Pop.fti  rabble,  exafperated  at  h.'s  fuccefs,  almoft  mur- 
dered  him  with  Hones.  After  paffing  through  a  great 
anoth°f  vi fi ting  England  and  Walef,  he  paid 

lent  r"  VK  •  ^t0t  and’  where  four  clergymen  now 
knt  him  their  pulpits  His  laft  vifit  was  in  the  fum- 

mer  of  1758,  where  his  congregations  were  as  large 
as  ever ;  and  it  is  to  his  endeavours  principally  that 
we  are  to  afcribe  the  great  number  ©f  Methodift  fo- 
cienes  now  exifting  in  Scotland. 

t  tk  _ I  a  1  (  • 


rents,  even  the  w.ldeft  enthufiafts  among  them,  go 
under  the  general  name  of  Methodifts,  and  fo  bring 

a  fcandal  upon  thofe  with  whom  they  have  no  connec- 
tion. 

At  tbofe  vvbo  rema‘n  with  Mr  Weflev 

are  moftly  Church-of-England  men.  They  love  her 
aruc les,  her  homilies,  her  liturgy,  her  difcipline,  and 
unwillingly  vary  from  it  in  anyinftance.  Meantime,  all 
who  preach  among  them  declare,  <we  are  all  by  nature  chil . 
drenof  wrath ,  but  bvprace  w?  nrp  - L 


' Hijlory  of 
Jslethodfrj, 
&c. 


»»  t-AiiLinp  in  ocotiand.  1  ,  j  j-T*caiiLirncj  an 

With  regard  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  Me  drprt^f  ^  em  declare,  we  am  all  by  nature  ch'tl- 

thodiits,  we  cannot  enter  into  any  particular  detail  *  fa  if  f  t’  ,but,^‘?ra"  we  are  faved  through faith  ; 

neither  indeed  are  there  any  doftrine^  peculiar  tT all  The  T  th*.gU,It  3"d  fr°m  the  P°«r  of  fin; 

induded  under  that  name,  except  the  fingle  one  to  be  pla'in^li  Je  rjVe7fC-COrdln®  t°  W.hat  they  Preacll» 
of  fnlvar,^  r„ :.l  r  ,  &  j  ,  De  Plain  Bible-CIiriftians  ;  and  they  meet  tocre 

In  March  ther  at  convenient  times,  to  encourage7 one  another 
therein.  They  tenderly  love  many  that  are  Calvinifts, 
though  they  do  not  love  their  opinions.  Yea,  they 
love  the  Antinomians  themfelves ;  but  it  is  with  a 
love  of  compaflion  only,  for  they  hate  their  dodrines 
with  a  per  fed  hatred;  they  abhor  them  as  they  do 

Hft  re:n  fe-lni?  CMn,VU!.Ced  nothl'ng  can  fo  effectually 
dedrp  aI1  ,{aith>  f  holinefs,  and  all  good  works.  7 
We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  the  words  of 
Mr  Hanfon,  which  muff  certainly  be  accounted  juft, 
whatever  objed.ons  may  be  made  to  fome  parts  of  the 
principles  or  behaviour  of  the  Methodifts.  “  If  they  n0f. 
e  s  not  much  knowledge,  which,  however,  we  do  not 
know  to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  they  are  not 


included  under  that  name,  except  the 
ot  falvation  by  faith  without  wotks. 
i'741»  Mr  Whitefield  being  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  entirely  feparated  from  Mr  Weftey  and  his 
fnends,  “  becaufe  he  did  not  hold  the  decrees.”— 

<?rft  breach>  wh!ch  warm  men  perfuad- 
ed  Mr  Whitefield  to  make,  merely  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Thofe  ladeed  who  believed  univerfal  re- 
dt‘niPtl°”’  had  no  defire  at  all  to  feparate  :  but  thofe 
who  held  particular  redemption,  would  not  heat  of 
any  accommodation,  being  determined  to  have  no 

Sorl  ”‘P  rt  Lmen  tHat  “  W6re  in  fucb  dangerous 
To  rIll,H  rher/  Wgre  "OW  tW°  f0rts  of  Meth°difts 
redempn-on  6  P3rtlCUlar’  “d  th°fe  f°r  &Cneral- 


Not  many  years  patted,  before  William  CucWtb  Zr?  ^  the1.cafc»  k  ?s  at  leaft  certain,  they  are  not 
aiid  James  Relly  feparated  from  Mr  Whitefield  —  imitate  the"  263  ’  ^  Wlthout  any  Pafl>°nate  delire  to 
Thefe  were  properly  Antinomians,  abfolute  avowed  rZZZZ  theirf  exafP,e>  we  may  at  leaft  commend  their 
enemies  to  the  law  of  God,  which  they  never  preach-  2  „  T  ^  the.&ene,ra!  ffood-  Every  good  man 
TH°r  t0  Prcach’  but  termed  all  Legahfts  who  fpirit  of  ^™p  ate  'vlth  Pjeafure  the  operation  of  the 

did.  With  them,  preaching  the  law  was  an  abomina  sL  °Z  rfformatlon>  whether  foreign  or  domeftic  ; 

tion.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law.  They  ft^niT  u  'Z'*7  attemPt  to  propagate  Ciiri- 

preach  Chrifl  cjq  _ 11. j  v  t  .  .  Y  “Ianity  in  the  barbarous  narts  nf  th* 


14  *  naQ  notnmg  to  do  with  the  law.  They 
would  preach  Chrift,  as  they  called  it;  but  without 
one  word  either  of  holinefs  or  good  works.  Yet 
thefe  wer#  ftill  denominated  Methodifts,  although  dif¬ 
fering  from  Mr  Whitefield  both  in  judgment  and 

fromMi  Wet;""7  ^  Wh“efidd  did 


.  attempt  to  pro  palate  ( 

ftiamty  in  the  barbarous  parts  of  the  world  :  An 
attempt  which,  if  in  any  tolerable  degree  fuccefsful, 
.  do  infinitely  more  for  their  civilization  and  hap- 
pineft,  th3n  all  tile  united  energies  of  thofe  boafted 
benefaftors  of  mankind,  the  philofophic  infidels.” 
Methodists  (Methodici),  in  the  hiftory  of  medi. 

une,  a  fed  of  ancient  phyficians,  Who  reduced  the 
whole  art  of  heahno*  ~ ~ — •  •  1 


f  JCl  C  '  •  '  7  y  ui  llieUl* 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Venn  and  Mr  Romaine  be-  wU  “  f  a  f.nClent  PbrficIans,  Who  reduced  the 
gaiJ  ^  be  ^P°ken  °f:  and  not  long  after  Mr  Madan  nra  r  °  h^d|ngto  a  few  common  principles  or  ap- 

andMrBerridgc  withafew  other^leSymenfwt  Sah^  P"  Mlth°dllls  W£re  tbe  lowers  of 
although  they  had  no  connection  with  wch  other’  Thef 1^11  ''*ence  .they  were  alfo  called  The/alki. 
yet  preaching  falvation  by  faith,  and  endeavouring  to  £ wrhW  7  bf  Galen  «  feveval  of 

Sir W zzx 

f  “•  thofe  «r«  <M**»  f„r 

K  It 

f”"''  b”'  l»df  «.ici  YcPP  ““r  °S  ,0  tht  r>'nlP“"“. 

them,  they  muft  preach  irregularly/or  not  at  alll  •  /  •  ,  °PPofltlon  to  empirics  and  chemifts, 

and  others  were  between  .  Jj  ,°r.not  a5  aI1>  :  who^uk  violent  medicines,  and  pretended  fecreta  £ 


year  they  foretold  that  the  world  would  be  at  an  end 
on  the  28th  of  February.  Mr  Weflev  wfiVV^ 
they  were  then  conneded,  withftood  them  boTh  °H 
public  and  private.  This  they  would  not  endure 
4  >  m  January  andFebruary  1763,  they  feparated  from 


noftrums. 

METHODIUS,  a  father  of  the  church,  biihop  of 

in  p7ft3  °r/  fftar  j  *n  LyCla’  and  afterward  of  Tyre 
in  Paleftine,  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Chalcis  in  Greece 
toward,  the  end  of  Dioclefian’s  perfecution  in  the  year 

K  V  a  1  con}P°fed  many  works  in  a  clear  and  ela- 
borate  ftyle,  which  were  extant  in  Jerome’s  time  Fa 
ther  Combefis  coUeded  feveral  confiderable  fragments 
of  th18  writer,  cited  by  Epiphanius,  Phot»r“nd. 
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Mcthufelah others;  and  printed  them  with  notes  of  his  own,  toge- 
11  ther  with  the  works  of  Amphilochius,  and  Andreas 
Metopof  Cretenfis,  in  folio,  Paris  1644. 

u  C°PY'  ,  METHUSELAH,  the  fon  of  Enoch  and  father 
of  Lamech,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  687, 
begat  Lamech  in  874,  and  died  in  1 656,  being  the 
very  year  of  the  deluge,  at  the  age  of  969,  which  is 
the  greateft  age  that  has  been  attained  to  by  any  mor¬ 
tal  man  upon  earth  (Gen.  v.  21,  22,  &c.)  According 
to  the  text  of  the  feptuagint,  Methufelah  mult  have 
lived  14  years  after  the  deluge;  and  according  to 
other  copies,  he  died  fix  years  before  it  :  but  it  is  ge- 


erally 


agreed 


on,  that  thefe  copies,  as  well  as  the 


feptuagint,  are  corrupted  in  this  place. 

METHYMNA  (anc,  geog.),  a  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Lefbos.  It  was  the  fecond  city  of  the  ifland  in 
greatnefs,  population,  and  opulence.  Its  territory  was 
fruitful,  and  the  wines  it  produced  excellent.  It  was 
the  native  place  of  Theophraftus,  and  of  Arion  the 
mufician.  When  the  whole  ifland  of  Lefbos  revolted 
from  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  Methymna  alone 
remained  firm  to  its  ancient  allies. 

METIUS  (James),  of  Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  the 
inventor  of  tekfeopes  with  glaffes,  one  of  which  he 
prefented  to  the  States-General  in  1609.  Tubes,  ex¬ 
tended,  by  uniting  them,  to  a  great  length,  were 
known  to  the  ancients  ;  but  Metius  was  the  firfl  who 
added  glaffes,  and  he  was  indebted  to  chance  for  the 
difeovery  :  he  had  frequently  obferved  fome  fchool- 
boys  playing  upon  the  ice,  who  made  ufe  of  their  co¬ 
py  books  rolled  up  in  the  fhape  of  tubes,  to  look  at 
each  other,  to  which  they  fometimes  added  pieces  of 
ice  at  each  end,  to  view  diftant  objeCts  :  this  led  him 
to  the  invention  of  optic  glaffes. 

METO,  a  famous  mathematician  of  Athens,  432 
B.  C.  publifhed  his  Anneadecatoride ,  that  is,  his  u  Cy¬ 
cle  of  Ninteen  Years/’  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
adjufl  the  courfe  of  the  fun  to  that  of  the  moon,  and 
to  make  the  folar  and  lunar  years  begin  at  the  fame 
point  of  time. 

METCECI,  a  name  given  by  the  Athenians  to 
fuch  as  had  their  fixed  habitations  in  Attica,  though 
foreigners  by  birth.  The  metceci  were  admitted  by  the 
council  of  Areopagus,  and  entered  in  the  public  re¬ 
gister.  They  differed  both  from  the  xoxtfat  and 
becaufe  the  politce  or  €<  citizens”  were  freemen  of  A- 
thens,  and  the  xer/t  or  “  ftrangers”  had  lodgings  only 
for  a  Short  time  ;  whereas  the  metceciy  though  not  free¬ 
men  of  Athens,  conflantly  refided  upon  the  fpot  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  removed. 

METONYM  Y,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  trope  in  which  one 
name  is  put  for  another,  on  account  of  the  near  relation 
there  is  between  them.  See  Oratory,  n^yr. 

METOPE,  in  architecture,  is  the  interval  orfquare 
fpace  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  freeze,  which 
among  the  ancients  ufed  to  be  painted  or  adorned  with 
carved  work,  reprefenting  the  heads  of  oxen  or  uten- 
lils  ufed  in  facrifices. 

METOPOSCOPY,  the  pretended  art  of  knowing 
a  perfon’s  difpofitions  and  manners  by  viewing  the 
traces  and  lines  in  the  face.  Giro  Spontoni,  who  has 
written  exprefsly  on  metopofeopy,  lays,  that  feven  lines 
are  examined  in  the  forehead,  and  that  each  line  is 
confidered  as  having  its  particular  planet :  the  firfl  i* 
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the  line  of  Saturn,  the  fecond  of  Jupiter,  the  third  of  Metre 
Mars,  &c.  Metopofeopy  is  only  a  branch  of  phy-  MetrJ]roUs> 
fiognomy,  which  founds  its.  conjectures  on  all  the  parts  v—  / 
of  the  body. 

METRE,  P tTficc,  in  poetry,  a  fyflem  of  feet  of  a 
juft  length. 

The  different  metres  in  poetry,  are  the  different 
manners  of  ordering  and  combining  the  quantities,  or 
the  long  and  fhort  fyllables  :  thus  hexameter,  penta¬ 
meter,  iambic,  fapphic  verfes,  &c.  confifl  of  different 
metres  or  meafures.  See  Hexameter. 

The  Englifhjverfes,  the  metres  are  extremely  various 
and  arbitrary,  every  poet  being  at  liberty  to  introduce 
any  new  form  that  he  pleafes.  The  mo  ft  ufual  are  the 
heroic,  generally  confifting  of  five  long  and  five  fhort 
fyllables,  and  verfes  of  four  feet,  and  of  three  feet,  and 
a  casfura  or  iingle  fyllable. 

The  ancients,  by  variously  combining  and  tranfpo- 
fing  their  quantities,  made  a  vafl  variety  of  different 
meafures,  by  forming  fpondees,  &c.  of  different  feet. 

See  Poetry. 

METRETES,  a  Grecian  meafure,  containing  fome- 
thing  more  than  nine  Englifh  gallons.  See  Mea¬ 
sure. 

METRICAL  verses,  are  thofe  confifting  of  a 
determinate  number  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  ;  as 
thofe  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. — Capellus  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  metrical  poetry. 

METRODORUS,  a  Greek  phyfician,  born  at 
Chios,  was  the  difciple  of  Democritus  the  philofopher, 
and  the  mafter  of  Hippocrates  the  phyfician  and  A- 
naxarchus  the  philofopher.  He  maintained  that  the 
univerfe  is  infinite  and  eternal:  but  his  works  are  loft. 

He  lived  about  444  B.  C. 

METROCOMIA  (from  mother ,  and  town 

or  village ),  a  term  in  the  ancient  churchdiiflory,  figni- 
fying  “  a  borough  or  village  that  had  other  villages 
under  its  jurifdiCtion.” — What  a  metropolis  was  among 
cities,  a  tnetrocomla  was  among  country  towns.  The 
ancient  metrocomw  had  each  its  choriepifcopus  or  rural 
dean,  and  here  was  his  fee  or  relidence.  See  Metro¬ 
polis  and  Choriefiscopus. 

METRGNOMII,  the  name  given  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  five  officers  in  the  city  and  ten  in  the  piraus ,  , 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  infpeCt  all  forts  of  meafures  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  corn*  The  piraus  was  the  greatefl  mart 
in  Attica. 

METROPOLIS  (from  pwp  mother ,  and  city),  , 

the  capital  of  a  country  or  province  ;  or  the  principal 
city,  and  as  it  were  mother  of  all  the  reft. 

The  term  metropolis  is  alfo  applied  to  archiepif- 
copal  churches,  and  fometimes  to  the  principal  or  mo-  • 
ther-church  of  a  city.  The  Roman  empire  having  1 
been  divided  into  13  diocefes  and  120  provinces,  each 
diocefe  and  each  province  had  its  metropolis  or  capi¬ 
tal  city,  where  the  proconful  had  his  relidence.  To 
this  civil  divifion  the  ecclefiallical  was  afterwards  ad¬ 
apted,  and  the  bifhop  of  the  capital  city  had  the  di¬ 
rection  of  affairs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
bifhops  of  the  province.  His  relidence  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  gave  him  the  title  of  metropolitan.  This  ereCtion 
of  metropolitans  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  third  > 
century,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  .council  of  Nice*  - 
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Metulum  A  metropolitan  has  the  privilege  of  ordaining  his  fuf. 

I!  fragans  ;  and  appeals  from  fentences  palled  by  the  fuf- 
fragans  are  preferred  to  the  metropolitan. 

Metropolis  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Acarnanla,  a 
little  to  the  fouth  of  Stratos.— Another,  of  Lydia  ;  fi- 
tuated  between  Colophon  and  Priene,  near  the  Cayfler. 
•—A  third  of  Phrygia  ;  facred  to  fhe  mother  of  the 
gods,  who  was  here  worfhipped. — A  fourth  Me¬ 
tropolis  of  Eftiotis,  a  diflrift  in  Theffaly,  to  the  eafl 
of  Gomphi,  and  the  lad  town  of  that  diftria.  Me¬ 
tropolitan  the  people. 

.METULUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  confiderable  city  of 
Liburnia,  at  the  fiege  of  which  Ocftavius  Caefari  was 
wounded  Said  to  be  the  metropolis,  and  fituated  on 
two  eminences,  interfered  by  a  valley  (Appian.)  Now 
generally  thought  to  be  Merfing  in  Carniola.  E.  Loner. 
16.  N.  Lat.  46.  5.  * 

METZ,  an  ancient,  large,  and  ftrong  town  of 
France,  and  capital  of  the  territory  of  Meflin,  with  a 
citadel,  a  parliament,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee,  whofe  biriiop 
affumes  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  empire.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  church  is  one  of  the  fined  in  Europe,  and  the 
fquare  called  Gojltti  and  the  houfe  of  the  governor  are 
worth  feting.  The  Jews  live  in  a  part  of  the  town  by 
themfelves,  where  they  have  a  fynagogue.  The  fweet- 
meats  they  make  here  are  in  high  efteem.  It  is  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Mo felle  and  Seille.  E. 
Long.  6.  16.  N.  Lat.  49.  7. 

METZU  (Gabriel),  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom 
at  Leyden  in  1615.  His  fubje&s  were  ufually  taken 
from  low  life;  but  they  were  all  defigned  after  nature, 
and  furprifingly  well  reprefented ;  fuch  as  women  fel¬ 
ling  frill,  fowls,  or  hares  ;  lick  perfons  attended  by 
the  dodlor;  chemifls  in  their  laboratories;  dead  game, 
painters  rooms,  fhops,  and  drawing  fckGols  hung  with 
prints  and  pi&ures ;  all  which  fubjefts  he  compofed 
well,  and  finifhed  them  with  extreme  neatnefs,  as  he 
like  wife  did  his  portraits.  He  fpent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  his  pictures,  which  has  occafioned  their  fcar- 
eity  and  dearnefs  at  this  time  ;  and  befides,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  faid,  the  Dutch  prevent  their  being  carried 
out  of  their  own  country,  as  much  as  poflible.  So  that 
thofe  paintings  of  Metzu,  which  are  fometirnes  feen  in 
the  colle&ions  of  our  kingdoms,  are  either  obtained 
by  chance,  or  purchafed  at  large  prices.  Though  it 
ought  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  the  value  fet  upon 
the  works  of  this  mailer  throughout  Holland  and 
Flanders,,  has  induced  fcveral  painters  to  endeavour 
at  imitating  and  copying  his  works,  which  having 
gradually  circulated  abroad  and  being  a  little  mellow¬ 
ed  by  time,  are  now  called  originals.  He  died  in 
1658. 

MEVANIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Cifap- 
pemne  Umbria  ;  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tina 
and  Clitumnus,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  famous  for  its 
herds  of  white  cattle  brought  up  there  for  facrifice; 
the  white  colour  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  waters  of  the 
Clitumnus  (Virgil).  Mevania  was  the  country  of  Pro¬ 
pertius.  M eve  nates  the  people.  Now  faid  to  be  Be- 
<vagna,  in  the  territory  of  the  Pope. 

MEULEN  (Anthony  Francis  Vander),  painter  of 
battles,  & c.  was  born  at  BruHels  in  1634;  and  was  a 
difciple  of  Peter  Sneyers,  a  battle-painter  of  confi¬ 
derable  note.  Some  of  his  compolitions  happening  to 
be  carried  to  Paris,  were  fhown  to  M.  Colbert ;  who 
N 5  216. 
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foon  difeernedthe  abilities  of  Vander  Meulen,  and  by  Meurfms, 

his  generous  offers  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  - v - 

city  and  fettle  at  Paris.  Here  he  was  employed  by- 
Louis  XIV.  and  had  an  appointment  or  loco  livres 
penfion,  befide  being  paid  for  his  work.  He  attended 
that  monarch  in  mofl  of  his  expeditions  in  the  field, 
and  defigned  on  the  fpot  the  fieges,  attacks,  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  marches,  of  the  king’s  armies,  alfo  the 
views  of  thofe  cities  and  towns  memorable  by  any 
degree  of  fuccefs  ;  and  from  thofe  fketches  he  com¬ 
pofed  the  paintings,  which  were  intended  to  perpe¬ 
tuate. the  remembrance  of  thofe  military  exploits.  He 
died  in  1690.  The  principal  works  of  this  mailer 
are  at  Verfailles  and  Marli  ;  but  many  of  his  eafel 
pi&ures  are  difperfed  through  England^  France,  and 
Flanders. 

MEURSIUS  (John),  a  learned  and  laborious  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Lofdun,  near  the  Hague,  in  1 579.  He 
early  difeovered  a  fondnefs  for  polite  literature  and  the 
fciences  ;  and  went  to  ftudy  the  law  at  Orleans  with 
the  fon  of  Barneveldt,  whom  he  accompanied  in  hia 
travels.  I11  1610  he  was  made  profeffor  of  hiflory  at 
Leyden,  and  afterwards  Greek  profeffor.  In  the  "fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  magiflrates  of  the  United  Provinces 
proved  how  high  their  opinion  was  of  his  abilities,  by 
fixing  on  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  country. 

Me  11  r fius  married  in  the  year  1612.  His  wife,  Anna 
Cathenna  Bilberbeccia,  defeended  from  a  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  Angermond  a  city  of  Pomerania, 
pofTefied  many  amiable  q  lalities,  and  rendered  his  do- 
meflic  life  remarkably  happy,  while  he  difeharged  the 
duties  of  his  profefforlhip  with  an  afiiduity  equal  to  his 
abilities.  At  the  fame  time  the  republic  of  letters  did 
not  lofe  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  labours; 
for  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  refidence  at  Ley¬ 
den,  the  works  which  he  publifhed  were  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  thofe  which  had  been  prefented  to  the  world 
by  the  whole  body  6f  profeffors  from  the  original 
foundation  of  the  univeriity  in  1575. 

Meurfius’s  writings  had  now  diffeminated  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;  nor  had  the  fame  of 
Ins  diligence  and  talents  as  a  profeffor  fpread  with  lefs 
rapidity..  In  fo  high  a  rank,  indeed,  did  he  fiand 
among  his  literary  contemporaries,  that  Chriflian  IV. 
king  of  Denmark  conferred  on  him  the  place  of  hi- 
ftoriographer  royal,  and  invited  him  to  undertake  the 
profeflorfhip  of  hiflory  and  politics  in  the  academy  of 
Bora,  which  was  founded  by  King  Frederick  II.  al¬ 
though  the  revival  of  its  honours  and  dignities  may  be 
dated  from  this  period,  when  it  feemed  to  be  ao*ain 
founded  under  the  aufpices  of  Chriflian  IV.  Me  ur  fius 
and  his  family  left  Leyden  in  the  year  16^5.  On  his 
arrival  at  Sora,  he  was  received  with  the  mod  friendly 
tokens  of  regard  by  his  Majefty  and  the  Danifh  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  more  particularly  by  Chancellor  Rofenkrantz, 
on  whom  he  has  bellowed  very  ample  praifes  in  one  of 
his  letters.  Here  he  relided,  equally  beloved  and  ad¬ 
mired,  for  above  twelve  years.  His  pupils  were  not 
very  numerous,  but  his  exertions  never  relaxed.  Thofe 
hours  likewife  which  were  not  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  his  prorefibrfhip,  he  employed  in  reviling  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  and  in  philological  difquiiitions. 

His  health  was  not  much  impaired  by  the  intenfe- 
nef8  of  application;  but  in  the  year  1638  he  had  a 
violent  attack  of  the  done,  from  which  diforder  lie 
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Meurfius.  had  fuffered  feverely  before.  In  a  letter  to  Voffius 
u— — v~~  he  thus  defcribes  his  melancholy  condition  ;  “  The 
ftate  of  my  health  during  the  whole  of  the  lalt  winter 
has  been  truly  deplorable.  My  fufferings  from  the 
(tone  have  been  really  dreadful.  I  have  voided  fo 
many,  that  the  repeated  difcharges  brought  on  a  wound 
which  emitted  blood  for  above  four  months.  1  was 
next  attacked  by  a  tertian  fever,  which  increafed  con- 
flantly,  and  produced  an  univerfal  laffitude  of  body,  a 
dejection  of  fpirits,  and  a  total  lofs  of  appetite.  But, 
thank  heaven,  I  have  now  in  fome  meafure  reco¬ 
vered  my  ftrength,  and  gotten  the  better  of  thefe 
complaints.”  He  recovered  from  this  attack  ;  but 
in  the  following  year  the  diforder  returned  with  re¬ 
doubled  violence,  and  brought  on  a  confumption  which 
terminated  his  exigence  on  the  20th  day  of  September 
1639.  He  left  behind  him  a  foil  who  was  named  af¬ 
ter  him,  and  one  daughter. 

So  mild  were  the  difpofitions  of  Meurfius,  that  in 
nil  his  writings  he  conftantiy  avoided  literary  difputes. 
He  was  fometimes  unavoidably  drawn  into  them ;  but 
Conftantiy  endeavoured  to  promote  a  reconciliation, 
rather  than  widen  any  breach,  by  his  replies  to  the 
attacks  of  his  adverfaries.  In  his  friendlhips  he  was 
firm  and  affectionate.  Of  his  domeftic  life,  whatever 
is  known  has  been  gathered  from  his  letters.  The 
fame  eafy  tranquillity  feems  to  have  attended  him  in 
every  fituation.  In  his  family  he  was  particularly 
fortunate.  In  his  -fon,  to  whom  he  gave  his  own 
name,  he  feemed  to  behold  his  own  youth  renewed. 
The  fame  application,  the  fame  eagernefs  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  .knowledge,  marked  the  conduct  of  this  pro- 
mifing  young  man  ;  who  did  Hot  long  furvive  his  fa¬ 
ther,  but  died  foon  after  he  had  recommended  him- 
felf  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  by  his  publica¬ 
tions.  They  Were  only  three  in  number;  but  difplayed 
fo  much  folid  learning,  that  they  have  been  affigned 
to  the  father,  John  Meurfius,  by  Labbe  Beughem  and 
others.  This  raiftake  was  occafioned  as  much  by  the 
fimilitudeof  their  names,  as  by  the  nature  of  their  works, 
and  their  manner  of  treating  philological  fubjedls. 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  four  claffes,  of  which 
each  might  form  a  feparate  volume  if  they  were  ever 
to  be  republifhed.  Meurfius  himfelf  indeed,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Voffius,  propofes  fuch  a  dlvifion.  From 
that  epiftle,  and  fr-.n  another  which  the  younger 
Meurfius  fen t  to  G.  I.  Vofiius,  who  ftrongly  advifed 
him  to  republifh  the  whole  of  his  father’s  writings, 
attd  from  the  collections  of  his  pofthumous  works  which 
have  appeared  from  Struvius,  Grofchupfius,  Moller, 
and  fome  others,  a  catalogue  of  his  works  might  be 
formed.  Some  afiiftance  will  alfo  be  derived  from  the 
indexes  published  in  their  refpeCtive  works,  by  Hank¬ 
ins,  Deffelius,  Wettenius,  and  Bartholinus.  The  plan 
which  Meurfius  recommends  foi  publifhing  his  works, 
is  to  infert  in  the  firfl  volume  all  that  he  has  written 
relative  to  Athens';  in  the  fecond,  his  hiftorical  pieces; 
in  the  third,  his  mifcellaneous  diifertations;  and  in  the 
fourth,  the  various  authors  which  he  publifhed,  with 
his  notes  and  corrections. 

Before  we  conclude,  one  miftake  with  refpeCt  to 
this  great  fcholar,  which  prevails  very  generally,  mull 
he  corrected.  A  fcandalous  and  indecent  work,  which 
is  intitled  Meurjii  elegantly  Latlni  Jermonis,  and  has 
J-loifuE  Sige<e  Satyr a  Sotadka  annexed  to  it,  k  very 
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falfely  attributed  to  Meurfius;  nor  indeed  are  the  Sd~  Mew 
tires  with  more  reafon  affigned  to  Aloifia  Sigea,  who 
was  a  Spanifh  lady  eminent  for  her  piety  and  virtue. 

The  real  author  of  thefe  infamous  productions  was 
Weftrcnius,  an  advocate  at  Copenhagen,  who  probably 
afiumed  the  name  of  Meurfius,  in  order  to  fhield  hint* 
felf  from  the  difgrace  which  Would  naturally  have  at¬ 
tended  the  writer  of  fuch  a  performance.  To  infure 
the  fale  of  his  book,  however,  might  have  been  the 
principal  view  of  Weftrenius.  At  any  rate,  fuch  a 
cortclufion  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  difgnifed 
title,  and  from  his  defire  that  the  world  fhould  affix  it 
to  a  character  fo  diftinguifhed  and  refpeCtable  in  almoft 
every  branch  of  various  literature. 

MEW,  Sea-mew,  or  Seawall,  See  Larus. 

IV inter- Mew,  or  Coddy-moddy ,  in  ornithology.  See 
Larus. 

MEWING, the  fallingoffor  change  of  hair, feathers* 
fkin,  horns,  or  other  parts  of  animals,  which  happens 
in  fome  annually,  in  others  only  at  certain  ftages  of  their 
lives  :  but  the  generality  of  beafts  mew  in  the  fpring. 

An  old  hart  cafts  his  horns  fooner  than  a  young  one, 
which  is  commonly  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  after  which  they  begin  to  button  in  March  or 
April :  and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong,  and  the  feafon  of 
the  year  puts  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  fo  their  heads 
grow,  and  are  fummed  full  by  the  middle  of  June.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a  hart  be  gelt  before  he  ha$ 
a  head,  lie  will  never  have  any;  and  if  he  be  gelt  after 
he  has  a  head,  he  will  never  call  his  horns  ;  again,  if 
he  be  gelt  when  he  has  a  velvet-head,  it  will  always  be 
fo,  without  fraying  or  burnifhing. 

MEXICO,  a  province  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in 
America,  once  a  celebrated  kingdom,  the  molt  pow¬ 
erful  and  civilized  in  the  New  World. 

In  former  times  the  country  now  diftinguifhed  by  Kingdoms 
the  name  of  the  Vale  of  Mexico ,  was  called  Anahuac,  into  which 
the  reft  of  it  being  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Mexi-  Mexico  was 
co,  AcoJhuacan ,  Tlacopan ,  and  Michuacan  ;  the  re  pubiicsa,nc^!y 
of  'Tlaxcadan,  Cholollan ,  Huexotzinco ,  and  fome  other  V1  e 
flates.  Of  thefe  the  mod  wefterly  was  Michuacan, 
which  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  had  Mexico  ;  on  the  north 
the  country  of  the  Chichemecas,  and  fome  other  bar¬ 
barous  nations  ;  on  the  welt  the  lake  of  Chapallan, 
and  fome  independent  tribes.  It  had  four  conliderable 
cities  ;  the  capital  being  feated  on  the  ealtern  fliore  of 
a  beautiful  lake  named  Paxcuaro.  The  kingdom  of 
Tiacopan  lay  betwixt  Mexico  and  Michuacan,  and 
was  of  very  fmall  extent  ;  its  capital  was  feated  on  the 
weitern  border  of  a  lake  called  Texcuco ,  four  miles 
weftward  of  that  of  Mexico.  Acolhuacan  was  the 
moft  extenfive  as  well  as  the  moft  ancient.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  republic  of  Tlaxcallan  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  a  province  of  Mexico  named  Chaleo  ; 
on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Huaxtecas  ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  other  flutes  of  Mexico,  terminating  at 
the  lake  Tezcuco.  Its  length  from  fouth  to  north 
was  fomewhat  more  than  200  miles,  arid  its  breadth 
about  60  ;  it  was  very  populous,  and  had  a  great 
many  cities.  On  the  eafteni  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco  was  fituated  the  capital  of  that  territory,  ly 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  that  of  Mexico  ;  and  no  lefs 
celebrated  for  its  antiquity  than  the  politenefs  and  ci¬ 
vilization  of  its  inhabitants.  Tlaxcallan,  or  Tlafcala* 
a  celebrated  republic,  had  Acolhuacan  to  the  welL; 
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^teico^  the  republics  of  Cholollan  and  Huexotzinco  to  the 
fouth ;  and  fome  of  the  Mexican  dates  on  the  north 
and  eaft.  It  was  but  of  fmall  extent ;  not  reaching* 
more  than  50  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  Its 
capital  Hood  on  the  fide  of  a  great  mountain,  about 
70  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Mexico.  The  kingdom 
of  Mexico,  though  the  mod  modern,  came  at  lad 
to  be  the  mod  cxtendve  of  the  whole-  On  the  fouth 
and  fouth-wed  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
on  the  ead  it  was  bounded  by  the  republics  of'  Tla- 
copan  and  Michuacan  ;  on  the  north  by  the  country 
of  the  I'luextacas ;  and  on  the  north-wed  by  the 
country  cf  the  Chichemecas;  the  whole  being  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  14th  and  2 id  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  271  and  283  of  longitude,  com- 
a  puted  from  the  meridian  of  Ferro. 

Uncertain-  .  If  the  origin  of  the  nations  on  the  eadern  continent 
©ri^n^f  *s  obfeure,  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  con- 
the^Mexi.  t*nent.  1S  much  more  fo  ;  and  indeed,  till  very  lately, 
cans.  ^he  hiftory  of  every  one  of  the  American  nations,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  has  been  either  treat¬ 
ed  as  entirely  fabulous,  or  very  dightly  touched 
upon  by  hidorians.  By  the  indudry  of  the  Abbe 
Francefco  Clavigero,  however,  we  are  now  furmfhed 
with  an  account  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  juft  enu¬ 
merated  ;  more  full  and  authentic  than  could  have 
been  expected,  confidering  the  difficulty  there  mud 

3  v  have  been  of  procuring  materials. 

They  came  According  to  this  gentleman,  it  is  undeniable  that 
liorTh'^  Mexico  was  firft  peopled  from  the  more  northerly  parts 
of  the  continent,  which  for  many  ages  had  been  filled 
with  inhabitants.  Some  have  fuppofed,  from  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  natives,  and  the  difeovery  of  very  large 
human  fkeletons  in  many  parts  of  New  Spain,. that 
this  country  wasfird  inhabited  by  giants ;  but  though 
fimilar  conjectures  and  difeoveries  have  been  made  in 
other  countries,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  from 
thence  to  conclude  that  the  whole  human  race  were 
formerly  of  an  immenfe  fize  ;  it  being  mod  probable, . 
a3  our  author  obferves,  that  the  gigantic  race  were 
but  a  few,  individuals  who  lived  at  different  times  and 

4  in  different  nations. 

Toltecans  The  Toltecans  are  the.  mod  ancient  Mexican  nation 
the  firft  in- of  ‘  which  we  know  any  thing.  They  were  expelled, 

H  itams*  as  we  are  told,  from  their  own  country  (fuppofed  by 
Clavigero  to  have  been  Tolian ,  to  the  northward  of 
Mexico)  in  the  year  472  p  and  for  fome  time  led  a 
migratory  and  wandering-life.  In  whatever  place  they 
determined  to  refide  for  any  coniiderable  time,  they 
ereded  houfes.and  cultivated  the  ground.  Thus  their 
migrations  were  extremely  flow,  and  it  was  not  till 
104  years  after  they  fet  out  that  they  reached  a  place 
about  50  miles  to  the  eadward  of  the  city  off-  Mexico, 
where  they  fettled  for  20  years,  giving  to  their  new 
place  of  refidence  the  name  of  Tollantzinco .  From, 
thence  they  proceeded  about  40  miles  farther  to  the 
weft,  where  they  built  a  city  called,  from  the.  name, 
j.  of  their  country,  Tolian ,  or  Tula . 

Their  hi-  The  Toltecans,  during  their  journeys,  were  conduct- 
ftory.  ed  by  a  number  of  chiefs  ;  who,  by  the  time  they  ar-, 
rived  at  Tollantzinco,  were  reduced  to  feven,  and,  af¬ 
ter  their  final  fettlement,  the  government  was  changed 
into  a  monarchy;  but  by  what  means,  or  on  what 
account,  we  are  not  told.  Their  firft  king  began  his 
reign  in  667,  and  thtir  monarchy  lafted  384  years, 
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during  which  time  they  reckon  juft  eight  princes-  Mcxk*- 
We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  each  of  their 
kings  lived  long  enough  to  make  up  this  fpace.  It 
was  a  cuftom  among  them  that  the  name  of" the  king 
fhould  be  continued  for  52  years,  and  no  longer,  from 
the  time  he  afeended  the  throne.  If  he  .  died  within 
that  period,  the  government  was  carried  on  in  his  name 
by  a  regency  ;  if  he  furvived,  he  was  obliged  to  refign 
his  authority.  During  the  four  centuries  that  the 
Toltecan  monarchy  continued,  they  had  increafed  very 
confiderably  in  number,  and  had  built  many  cities  ; 
but  when  in  the  height  of  profpetity,  almoft  the 
whole  nation  was  deftroyed  by  a  famine  occafioned  by 
drought ;  and  a  peitilence.  probably  the  consequence 
of  the  former.  “According  to  Torquemada  (fays.  , 
our  author),  at  a  certain  feftival-ball  made  by  the  YoU 
tecas^  th eyW  locking  devil  appeared  to  them  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  fize,  with  immenfe  arms,  and  in  the. mid  ft  of 
the  entertainment  he  embraced  and  fuffocated  them  ; 
that  then  he. appeared  in  the  form  of  a  child  with  a  , 
putrid  head,  and  brought  the  plague  ;  and,  finally,  at 
the  perfuafion  of  the  fame  devi ,  they  abandoned  the 
country  of  Tula.” 

Thefe  ftories,  according  to  Clavigero,  are  taken  , 
from  the.  fymboiicai  representations  or  hieroglyphics* 
by  which  this  piece  of  hiftory  was  reprefented,  and 
which  the  Spaoifh  author  has  taken  literally.  Be  the 
caufe  what  it  will,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  fur- 
viving  Toltecans  abandoned  their  country,  and  difperfed  : 
themlelves  among  the  furrounding  nations,  where  they 
were  well  received,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  know- 
ledge  and  civilization.  They  were  fucceeded  by  the  Succeeded 
Chichemecas,  a  much  more  barbarous  people,  whobytheChi^ 
came  from  an  unknown  country  caljed  Amaquemecan,  chemecas* 
where  they  had  for  a  long  time  refid.ed  ;  but  of  which 
no  traces  or  remembrance  can  be  found  among  .any  of 
the  American  nations  known  to  Europeans  ;  L  that 
Clavigero  fuppofes  it  mull  have  been  very  far  to  the 
northward. 

1  he  motive  which  the  Chichemecas  had  for  leaving 
their  own  country  is  not  known.  They  were  eighteen 
months  on  their  journey,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the 
defolate  country  of  the  Toltecas  about  an  hundred 
years  after  the  former  had  left  it.  They  were  much 
more  uncivilized  than  the  Toltecans  ;  but,  however, 
had  a  regular  form  of  monarchval  government,  and 
in  other  refpeifts  were  lefs  difgufting  in  their  mipners  ■* 
than  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  lalt 
king  who  reigned  in  Amaquemecan  before  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Chichemecas,  had  left  his  dominions  between 
his  two  fons  Auchcauhtli  and  Xolotl,  and  the  latter 
conduced  the  new  colony.  Having  proceeded  from 

ruins  of  Tula  towards  Chempoalla  and  Ttpepolio, 

Xolotl  fent-his  fon  to  furvey  the  country.  The  prince 
crofted  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  the  mountains, 
which  furround  the  vale  of  Mexico ;  then  afeending 
to  the  top  of  a  very  high  one,  he  viewed  the  whole 
country,  and  took  poffeflion  of  it  in  the  name  of  his„ 

*  either,  by  (hooting  four  arrows  to  the  four  winds.  ' 

Xolotl  being  informed  by  his  fon  of  the  nature  of  XolofichcV 
the  country,  chofe  for  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  Te- firft  king.  ' 
nayuca,  about  fix  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  diftributed  his  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  ;  but  as  molt  of  them  went  to  the 
northward,  that  part  obtained  the  name  of  the  coun¬ 
try 
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try  of  the  Chichemecas,  in  diftin&ion  from  the  reft. 
Here  a  review  of  the  people  was  taken,  and  their 
number,  according  to  Torquemada,  was  more  than  a 
million.  In  confirmation  of  this  the  hiftorian  adds, 
that  in  his  time  there  were  ftill  remaining  twelve  piles 
of  the  ft  ones  they  threw  to  afeertain  their  numbers  ; 
but  Clavigero  thinks  it  improbable  that  fo  large  an 
army  fhould  fet  out  on  fo  long  an  expedition,  or  that 
<0  fmall  a  diftridf  could  maintain  fo  many  hum -*rs. 

Xolotl  finding  himfelf  peacefully  fettled  in  his  new 
dominion,  fent  one  of  his  bfiicers  to  explore  the 
fources  of  fome  of  the  rivers  of  the  country.  While 
performing  this  talk  he  came  to  the  habitations  of 
fome  Toltecans,  who  it  feems  had  ftill  kept  together, 
.and  were  likely  once  more  to  become  a  nation.  As 
thefe  people  were  not  inclined  to  war*  and  greatly 
efteemed  for  their  knowledge  and  /kill  in  the  arts,  the 
Chichemecas  entered  into  a  ftridl  alliance  with  them, 
and  Prince  Nopaltzin,  who  had  firft  furveyed  the  coun¬ 
try,  married  a  Toltecan  princefs.  The  confequence 
of  this  alliance  was  the  introduction  of  the  arts  and 
knowledge  of  the  Toltecans  among  the  Chichemecas. 
Till  now  the  latter  had  fubfifted  entirely  by  hunting, 
and  fuch  fruits  and  roots  as  the  earth  fpontaneoufly 
produced.  They  were  clad  in  the  ikins  of  wild  beafts, 
andf  like  thefe  beafts,  they  are  faid  to  have  fucked 
the  blood  of  the  animals  they  caught ;  but  after  their 
connexion  with  the  Toltecans  they  began  to  fow  corn, 
to  learn  the  art  of  digging  and  working  metals,  to 
cut  ftones,  manufacture  cotton,  and,  in  every  icfpeCt, 
to  make  great  improvements. 

When  Xolotl  had  reigned  about  eight  years  in  his 
new  teiritories,  an  embaffyof  fix  peifons  arrived  from 
a  diflant  country  not  far  from  slmaquemecav,  exprefting 
a  defire  of  coming  with  their  people  to  refide  in  the 
country  of  the  Chichemecas.  The  king  gave  them 
a  gracious  reception,  and  aftigned  them  a  diftriCt ; 
and,  in  a  few  years  after,  three  other  princes,  with  a 
great  army  of  Acolhuans,  who  were  likewife  neigh¬ 
bours  of  Amaquemecan,  made  their  appearance.  The 
king  was  at  that  time  at  Tezcuco,  to  which  place  lie 
had  removed  his  court :  and  here  he  was  accofted  by 
the  princc-s,  who,  in  a  fubmiftive  and  flattering  man¬ 
ner,  requefted  him  to  allow  them  a  place  in  his  hap¬ 
py  country,  wheie  the  people  enjoyed  fuch  an  excek» 
lent  government.  Xolotl  not  only  gave  them  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception,  but  offered  them  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters  in  marriage,  cxpreffing  his  concern  that  he  had 
no  more,  that  none  might  have  been  excluded  from 
the  royal  alliance.  On  the  third  prince',  howevei,  he 
bellowed  a  noble  virgin  of  Chaleo,  in  whom  the  Tol¬ 
tecan  and  Chichemecan  blood  were  united.  The  nup¬ 
tials  w  ere  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  ;  and 
the  two  nations,  after  the  example  of  the  fovereigns, 
continued  to  intermarry*  As  the  Acolhuans  were  the 
more  civilized  nation  of  the  two,  the  name  of  Chi- 
<  hemecas  began  to  be  appropriated  to  the  more  rude 
and  barbarous  part,  who  preferred  hunting  to  agrti 
culture,  or  who  chofe  a  life  of  favage  liberty  in  the 
mountains  to  the  reitr&ints  of  focial  laws.  Thefe  bar¬ 
barians  afl’oeiated  with  the  Otomies,  another  favage 
nation  who  lived  to  the  northward,  occupying  a  tradl 
vf  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  extent ;  and  by 
iheii  defeendants  the  Spaniards  were  ha  raffed  for  ina- 
Ty  years  after  the  conqueft  of  Mexico. 


As  jfoon  as  the  nuptial  rejoicings  were  over,  Xolotl  Mcxfe*. 
divided  his  territories  into  three  parts,  aligning  one  v  J 
to  each  of  the  princes.  Acolhuatzin,  who  had  ^ 

ried  his  eldefl  daughter,  had  Azcopazalco,  18  miles  c^e 
to  the  we  ft  ward  of  Tezcuco;  Chiconquauhtli,  whonionsdf 
married  the  other,  had  a  territory  named  Xaltocan  ;  Xoiotl* 
and  Tzontecomatl,  who  married  the  lady  of  inferior 
rank,  had  one  named  Contliehan.  The  country  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time  to  flourifh,  population  incieafcd 
greatly,  and  -with  it  the  civilization  of. the  people; 
but  as  thefe  advanced,  the  vices  of  luxury  and  ambi¬ 
tion  increafed  in  proportion.  Xolotl  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  treat  his  fubjedts  with  more  feverity  than 
formerly,  and  even  to  put  fome  of  them  to  death.— 

This  produced  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  lie  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  ;  but  while 
he  meditated  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  cenfpirators,  he 
was  feized  with  the  diftemper  of  which  lie  died,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  His  corpfe  was  adorned  with  various  figures  of 
gold  and  filver,  and  placed  in  a  chair  made  of  gum 
copal  and  other  precious  fubftances,  where  it  remain¬ 
ed  five  days,  until  the  lords  fummoned  to  the  funeral 
attended.  The  body  was  then  burnt,  and  the  afhes 
depofited  in  an  urn  of  the  hardeft  (tone.  This  urn 
was  kept  expofed  in  the  palace  for  forty  days,  during 
which  time  the  nobility  attended  with  lamentations  ; 
after  which  it  was  carried  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  with  fimilar  demonftrations  of  grief.  ,T 

Xolotl  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Nopaltzin,  who  atNopaitzih 
the  time  of  his  acceflion  13  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fecond 
about  fixty  years  of  age.  in  his  time,  the  tranquilli-k  nS* 
ty  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  begun  to  fuller  difttir- 
bance  under  his  father,  underwent  much  more  violent 
fliocks,  and  civil  wars  took  place.  Aleoliuatziu,  the 
only  one  of  the  three  princes  who  remained  alive, 
thinking  the  territory  he  poflefled  too  narrow,  made  t% 
war  upon  the  lord  of  a  neighbouring  province  named  Civil  wars$ 
Tapotzotlan,  and  deprived  him  of  his  territory.  Huet- 
zin,  fon  to  the  late  prince  Tzontecomatl,  lord  of 
Coatlichan,  fell  in  love  with  the  grand-daughter  of 
the  queen,  a  celebrated  beauty,  but  was  rivalled  by  a 
neighbouring  lord,  who  determined  to  fupport  his 
preteufions  by  force  of  arms.  Huetzin,  however,  got 
the  better,  defeated  and  killed  his  adverfary,  and  then 
poflefled  himfelf  of  the  lady  and  his  eftate.  This  was 
followed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  whole  province  of  Toi- 
lantzinco,  fo  that  the  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  take 
the  field.  As  the  rebels  were  very  numerous,  the 
toyal  army  was  at  firft  defeated  ;  but  having  at  laft 
received  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  the  rebels  were  over¬ 
come,  and  their  ringleaders  feverely  punifhed.  The 
king  did  not  long  furvivc  the  reftoration  of  tranquilli¬ 
ty  to  his  dominions.  He  died  in  the  thirty -fecond 
year  ofhis  reign,  and  ninety-fecond  of  his  age,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  eldtft  fon  Tlotzin. 

We  are  not  informed  of  any  particulars  relating  tOTlotzi** 
this  prince  farther  that  he  was  of  an  excellent  difpofi- 
tion,  greatly  beloved  by  his  fubje&s,  and,  though  ad- 
didfed  to  peace,  yet  afliduous  in  exercifiug  his  people 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  reigned  thirty-fix  years,  and 
died  of  a  very  painful  difeafe.  I4 

Quinatzin,  the  fon  and  fucceflor  of  Tlotzin,  proved  Qpiuatzift 
a  vain  and  luxurious  prince.  His  acceflion  to  the  *  iux,jrio^ 


throne  was  celebrated 


with  much  greater  pomp  than  pnncc* 
4^2  any 


Mexico. 
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any  of  his  predecefTors.  _ _ _ v 

from  Tenayuca  to  Tezcuco  ;  but  being  difgufled  with 
this  la  ft  place,  on  account  of  the  confpiracy  formed 
againfl  him  there,  he  had  returned  to  Tenayuca.— 
There  the  court  continued  till  the  reign  of  Quinat- 
zin,  who  removed  it  back  to  Tezcuco.  In  his  paflage 
thither,  he  caufed  himfelf  be  tranfported  in  an  open 
chair  or  litter,  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  four  of  his 
principal  lords,  while  four  others  held  an  umbrella 
over  his  head.  Before  his  time  the  kings  had  been 
accuflomed  to  walk  upon  their  feet  like  other  people  ; 
but  this  example,  once  fet,  was  quickly  followed  by 
all  the  lords  and  great  people  in  the  kingdom,  who 
now  llrove  to  out-do  one  another  in  expenfive  and  of¬ 
ten  tat  io  us  grandeur. 

The  reign  of  Quinatzin,  though  tranquil  at  firfl, 
was  foon  difturbed  by  dangerous  revolts  and  rebellions. 
Thefe  firfl  broke  out  in  two  dates,  named  Maztillen 
and  1  otopee,  fituated  among  the  northern  mountains. 
The  king, v having  colle&ed  a  great  army,  marched 
without  delay  againfl  the  rebels,  and  challenged  their 

leaders  to  come  down  and  fight  him  in  the  plain. _ 

This  challenge  being  accepted,  a  furious  engagement 
enfued,  in  which,  though  great  numbers  fell  on  both 
ddes,  no  decifive  advantage  was  gained  by  either 
party.  Frequent  engagements  took  place  for  the 
fpace  of  forty  days,  until  at  lad  the  rebels,  perceiving 
that  their  own  numbers  were  daily  diminidiing,  with¬ 
out  any  podibility  of  being  recruited  like  the  royal 
army,  made  a  final  furrender  to  the  king,  who  pu- 
nifhed  the  ringleaders  with  great  feverity.  Tranquil¬ 
lity,  however,  was  not  yet  redored  :  the  rebellion 
fpread  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  king  was  obliged 
not  only  to  take  the  field  in  perfon,  but  to  employ  fix 
other  armies,  under  the  command  of  faithful  and  ex¬ 
perienced  generals,  to  reduce  the  rebels.  Thofe  proved 
fo  fuccefsful  in  their  enterprizes,  that  in  a  fhort  time 
the  rebellious  cities  were  reduced  to  obedience,  and 
the  kingdom  enjoyed  the  blefdngs  of  peace  during  the 
long  reign  of  Quinatzin,  who  is  faid  to  have  fat  on 
the  throne  for  no  lefs  than  fixty  years.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Techotlatla  ;  but  as  the  affairs  of 
the  Acolhuans  now  began  to  be  conne&ed  with  thofe 
of  the  Mexicans,  it  will  he  proper  to  give  fome  ac- 
16  count  of  that  people. 

Migrations  The  Mexicans,  called  alfo  the  Aztecas,  dwelt  till 
year  x,^°  country  called  Axtlan,  fituated  to 
the  north  of  the  gulf  of  California,  as  appears  by  the 
route  they  purfued  in  their  journey  ;  but  how  far  to 
the  northward  we  are  not  certainly  informed.  Betan- 
couit  makes  it  no  lefs  than  2700  miles,  and  Boturini 
fays  it  was  a  province  of  Afia.  The  caufe  of  their 
migration  is  faid  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Among  the  Aztecas  was  a  perfon  of  great  autho¬ 
rity,  named  d/uiztilin,  to  whole  opinion  every  one  paid 
the  utmoff  deference.  He  had  conceived  a  deiign,  for 
what  reafon  we  know  not,  to  perfuade  his  countrymen 
to  change  their  ndldencc  ;  and  to  efted  this  he  fell 
upon  the  following  flratagem.  Having  heard,  while 
meditating  on  his  fcheme,  a  little  bird  linging  on  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  the  notes  of  which  refembled  the 
word  Ti/jui ,  which  in  the  Azteca  language  fignified 
4t  ^et  us  he  took  that  opportunity  to  work  upon 
the  fu perdition  of  the  people.  With  this  view,  he 
took  along  with  hiiri  a  refpe&able  perfon,  and  made 
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Xolotl  had  removed  his  court  him  attend  to  the  note  of  the  bird.  “  What  can  it  Mexico. 

mean  (fays  he),  but  that  we  mud  leave  this  country,  ~ — v"“— 
and  find  ourfelves  another  ?  Without  doubt  it  is  the 
warning  of  fome  fecret  divinity  who  watches  over  our 
welfare  :  let  us  obey,  therefore,  his  voice,  and  not 
draw  his  anger  upon  us  by  a  refufalT  Tecpaltzin,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  his  friend,  readily  agreed  to  the 
interpretation  ;  and  both  of  them  being  perfons  of 
great  i  fluence,  their  united  perfuafious  foon  gained 
over  to  their  projeft  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  they 
accordingly  fet  out. 

This  account,  though  it  has  fome  what  the  air  of 
fable,  is  what  the  Mexicans  themfelves  give  ;  and  is 
certainly  more  worthy  of  credit  than  that  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  maintain  that  the  Aztecas  fet  out  by  the 
exprefs  command  of  the  devil.  But  whatever  was 
their  motive,  it  is  certain  that  they  began  their  mi¬ 
gration  about  the  year  above-mentioned.  Torquemada 
fays,,  that  in  all  the  hieroglyphic  paintings  which  re¬ 
cord  this  migration,  there  is  delineated  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  or  a  great  river,  which,  however,  Clavigero  takes 
to  he  a  reprefen tation  of  the  univerfal  deluge.  Botu¬ 
rini  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  the  gulf  of  California, 
over  which,  he  thinks,  they  tranfported  themfelves  ; 
but  our  author  controverts  this  opinion,  becaufe  there 
are  no  remains  of  the  buildings  they  conilrudtea,  du¬ 
ring  their  migration,  in  Ca  ifornia  as  there  are  in  other 
places.  If  there  really  was  any  river  of  confequence 
which  they  croffed,  he  fays  it  mull  have  been  the  Co - 
lor  ado  y  or  Red  River,  which  dilcliarges  itfdf  into  the 
gulf  of  California,  in  lat.  3  2°.  30.  Having  croffed 
this* beyond  the  lat.  of  3  *0,  they  proceeded  towards 
the  fouth-eafl,  as  far  as  the  river  Gila ,  where  they 
flopped  for  fome  time ;  and  on  'the  banks  of  that  riveV 
there  are  remains  of  the  great  edifices  they  conflrudl- 
ed.  From  thence  having  refumed  their  courfe  towards 
the  S.S.E.they  proceeedd  to  lat. 29°.  and  Hopped  again 
at  a  place  upwards  of  250  miles  diftant  from  the  city 
of  Chihuahua,  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  This  place  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Cafe  grandt ,  on  account 
of  a  very  large  building  flill  extant,  and  univerfaliy 
attributed  to  them  by  the  traditions  of  the  country. 

It  is  conflrudled  on  the  plan  of  thofe  of  New  Mexico, 
that  is,  confiding  of  three  floors  with  a  terrace  above 
them,  and  without  any  entrance  to  the  under  floor. 

The  door  for  entrance  opens  to  the  fecond  floor  ;  fo 
that  a  fealing  ladder  is  neceffary  :  and  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Mexico  build  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  be  lefs 
expofed  to  the  attack  of  their  enemies;  putting  out 
the  fealing  ladder  only  for  thofe  to  whom  they  give 
admiflion  into  their  houfes.  No  doubt  the  Aztecas 
had  the  fame  motive  for  raifing  their  edifice  on  this 
plan,  as  every  mark  of  a  fortrefs  is  to  he  obferved  in 
it,  being  defended  on  one  fide  by  a  lofty  mountain* 
and  the  reft  furrounded  by  a  wall  about  feven  feet 
thick,  the  foundations  of  which  are  flill  exifting.  In 
this  there  are  Hones  as  big  as  mill-flones  ;  the  beams 
of  the  roof  are  of  pine,  and  well  finifhed.  In  the 
centre  is  a  little  artificial  mount,  apparently  conftru di¬ 
ed  with  a  ddign  to  keep  guard  on,  and  obferve  the 
enemy.  Some  ditches  have  been  formed  in  this  place, 
and  feveral  kitchen  utenfils  found,  as  earthen  pots, 
difhes,  and  jars,  with  fome  looking-glaffes  made  of  a 
flone  called  it%tli. 

The  Atzecas  having  flaid  here  as  long  as  they 

thought 
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Mexico,  thought  proper,  crofted  the  mountains  of  Tarahu-  the  king  of  a  petty  date  named  Colli uacan  :  but  there 

* - v - -  mara;  dire -red  their  courfe  foutlnvard,  and  Hopped  are  different  accounts  of  the  manner  m  which  it  was 

a  train  for  three  years  at  Culiacan,  a  place  fitnated  on  effected.  Some  fay  that  this  prince,  unwilhng  to 

the  gulf  of  California,  in  24  degrees  north  latitude,  allow  the  Mexicans  to  maintain  themfelves  in  his  ter- 
Ilere  they  formed  a  wooden  image  of  a  god  called  ritories  without  paying  tribute,  made  war  upon  them, 
HuitzVopochtli,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  their  tute-  fubdued  and  enflaved  them.  _  Others  affirm,  that,  pre- 
lar  deity,  and  made  a  chair  of  reeds  and  rufhes  to  tending  compaffion  for  their  mfferable  fituation,  tie 

tranfport  it,  calling  this  vehicle  the  chair  of  God.  offered  them  a  more  commodious  place  of  rehuence. 

Four  priefts  were  chofen,  to  carry  the  image  on  their  The  Mexicans  accepted  the  offer  with  great  plealure  ; 
fhoulders,  whom  they  called  the  fervants  of  God ;  and  but  had  fcarcely  fet  out  to  take  poi  e  1011  o  t  eir 

the  aa  of  carrying  it  they  name  teomama,  which  fig-  new  place  of  reiidence  when  they  were  attacked,  by 

T,  nifies  “  to  carry  God  on  one’s  lack.”  the  Colhuans,  made  prifoners,  and  carried  oft  for  1 (laves.  40 

Separation  The  Aztecas,  when  they  left  their  original  habita-  After  fome  years  a  war  broke  out  betwixt  the  Col- They  re- 
«f  ' *e  tlons,  were  divided  into  fix  tribes;  but  here  the  Mex-  huans  and  Xochim.lcas ;  in  which  the  latter  gamed  ^ 

tnbes-  icans  were  left  with  their  god  by  five  of  them.  viz.  the  fuch  advantages,  that  they  were  obliged  to  employ  in  co„fe. 

Xochimilcas,  Tepanecas,  Cl.alcefe,  Tlaliuicas,  and  their  Haves  to  alibi  them.  They  accordingly  ordered quence  of 
Tlafcalans.  The  caufe  of  this  reparation  is  not  known,  them  to  prepare  for  war,  but  without  furmfliiug  tiicmamonftrouo 
The  tribes  juft  mentioned  pretend  that  it  was  done  at  with  arms  neceffary  for  a. military  enterpnfe  ;  lo  thatP^ 
the  exprefs  command  of  God  ;  but  there  can  be  little  the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with 
doubt  that  it  was  occafioned  by  fome  difagreemeut  long  (laves,  having  their  points  hardened  in  the  h re: 
among  themfelves.  This  is  rendered  farther  probable,  they  alfo  made  knives  of  the  Hone  it/.tli,  and  (Indus  of 
when  we  coniider  that  on  their  journey  towards  Tula,  reeds  woven  together.  They  agreed  among  them- 
the  remaining  tribe  was  divided  into  two  violent  fac-  felves  not  to  watte  their  time,  as  was  ufual,  111  making 
tlons,  which  alternately  perfected  one  another:  nei-  prifoners,  hut  to  content  themfelves  with  cutting  oil 
ther  did  they  afterwards  conftruft  any  more  edifices,  one  ear  of  their  enemies,  and  then  leaving  them  witii- 
However,  they  always  travelled  together,  in  order  to  out  farther  injury.  They  adheied  punftually  to  this 
enjoy  the  company  of  their  imaginary  God.  At  eve-  refolution  ;  and  ruffling  funonfly  upon  the  Xochinn  - 
ry  place  where  they  flopped  an  altar  was  ereaed  to  cas,  cut  off  an  eat  from  as  many  as  they  could,  kill- 
him  ;  and  at  their  departure  they  left  behind  them  all  ing  thofe  who  ilruggled  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they 
their  Tick,  and  probably  alfo  fome  others  to  take  care  could  not  ef Ted  their  purf  ofe.  In  fhort,  fo  well  did 
of  them,  or  fuch  as  were  not  willing  to  endure  the  the  Mexicans  acquit  themfelves  111  this  engagement, 
fatio-ue  of  farther  journeys.  They  flopped  in  Tula  that  the  Xochimilcas  not  only  abandoned  the  field, 
nine” years,  and  eleven  move  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  moun- 
At  laft,  in  1216,  they  arrived  at  Zumpanco,  a  conli-  tains.  After  the  battle,  the  Colhuan  ioldiers  pre- 
derable  city  in  the  vale  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  fented  themfelves  before  their  general  with  the  prifon- 
received  in  a  very  hofpitable  manner  by  the  lord  of  ers  they  had  taken  ;  for  it  was  by  the  number  of  thefe,. 
that  diftria.  He  not  only  afligned  them  proper  ha-  not  of  the  enemy  left  dead  on  the  field,  that  they 
bitations,  but  became  very  much  attached  to  them  ;  judged  of  their  valour  The  Mexicans  had  tax-en  only 
and  even  demanded  from  among  them  a  wife  for  his  four,  and  thefe  they  kept  concealed  for  the  abominable 
fon  Ilhuicatl.  This  requeft  was  complied  with  ;  and  purpofe  of  facrificfiig  them.  The  Colhuans,  there¬ 
from  this  marriage  all  the  Mexican  kings  defeended.  fore,  feeing  no  trophies  of  their  valour,  began  to  re- 
The  Mexicans  continued  to  migrate  from  one  place  proach  them  with  cowardice  ;  but  the  Mexicans,  pro¬ 
to  another  along  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  Xoltoth  who  diicing  their  bafkets  of  ears,  defiied  them  to  judge 

was.  then  on  the  throne  of  the  Acolhuans  or  Chiche-  from  thefe  how  many  prifoners  they  might  have  taken, 
mechas,  allowed  them  to  fettle  in  whatever  places  of  had  they  not  been  unwilling  to  retard  their  vidtory  by 
ig  his  dominions  they  thought  proper ;  but  fome  of  them  taking  up  time  in  binding  them. 

The  Mexi-  finding  themfelves  haraffed  by  a  neighbouring  lord,  Notwithftanding  the  valour  difplayed  by  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  perfe-  were  obliged,  in  1245,  t0  retire  to  Chapoltepec,  a  cans  in  this  engagement,  it  doth  not  appear  that  their 

cuted>  mountain  on  the  weftern  borders  of  the  lake,  fcarce  haughty  matters  were  in  the  lead:  mollified  or  incli- 

two  miles  diftant  from  the  iite  of  Mexico.  This  took  ned  to  afford  them  eafier  terms  than  before.  Having 

place  in  the  reign  of  Nopaltzin  ;  when,  as  has  alrea-  eroded  an  altar  to  their  god,,  they  demanded,  of  their 

dy  been  obferved,  diffurbances  began  to  take  place  in  lord  fomething  precious  to  offer  in  facrifice  to  him  ;  but 

the  Acolhuan  dominions.  The  Mexicans,  however,  he  in  difdain  ft  nt  them  a  dirty  cloth,  inclofing  the  filthy 
did  not  find  themfelves  any  more  fecure  in  their  new  carcale  of  a  vile  bird.  This  was  carried  by  Colhuan 
place  of  refidence  than  formerly  :  they  were  perfecu-  piieils  ;  and  without  any  ceremony  laid  upon  the  at- 
ted  by  the  neighbouring  lords,  and  obliged  to  take  tar.  The  Mexicans, .  with  apparent  unconcern,  re¬ 
refuge  in  a  number  of  fmall  ifiauds,  named  s. Icocolco ,  moved  this  filthy  offering,  and  put  in  its  place  a  knife 

at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Mexico,  made  of  itztli,  and  an  odoriferous  herb.  On  the  day  *T 
Here  for  52  years  they  lived  in  the  mott  miferable  of  confecration,  the  Colhuan .  prince  failed  not  to  at- hu|^anf^ 
manner  that  can  be  imagined  ;  fubfifting  on  fifli,  in-  tend  with  his  nobility  ;  not  v/ith  a  view  to  do  honour  cr;fice  -m 

feds,  roots,  &c.  and  clothing  themfelves  with  the  to  the  fettival,  but  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  Mexicans*  Mexke. 

leaves  of  the  amoxtli,  which  abounds  in  that  lake.  Their  derifion,  however,  was  foon  changed  into  hor- 
In  this  miferable  plight  the  Mexicans  continued  ror,  when  the  Mexicans,  after  a  folemn  dance,  brought 
Jkved.  till  the  year  1314,  when  they  were  all  reduced  to  a  forth  the  four  Xochimilcan  prifoners  they  had  taken  ; 

ffat.e  of  the  moll  abfolute  ilavery.  This  was  done  by  and,  after  having  made  them  dance  a  little,  cut  open, 

theirv 
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their'  breafls  with  the  knife  which  lay 
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-  -/  on  the  altar,  habitations,  *s  well  as  clothing  and  other  neceflanes* 

and  plucking  out  their  hearts,  offered  them,  while  yet  they  inftkuted  a  commerce  with  the  people  who  dwelt 


Mexico* 


the  lllands 
on  which 
^Vlexic# 
was  built. 


warm  and  palpitating  with  life,  to  their  diabolical  idol. 
This  horrible  facrifice  had  fuch  an  efFe&  upon  the 
fpedfators,.  that  both  king  and  fubje£ts  defired  the 
Mexicans  immediately  to  quit  their  territories  and  go 
where  they  pleafed.  This  order  was  inflantly  obeyed  : 
the  whole  nation  took  their  rout  towards  the  north, 
* they  came  to  a  place  named  AcatzitzintJan .  fltu- 
nted  betwixt  two  lakes,  and  afterwards  named  Mtxi - 
callzinco  ;  but  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  being  difeon* 
tented  with  this  fituation,  as  indeed  they  feem  very 
often  to  have  been,  they  proceeded  to  Izt-icalro ,  ftill 
nearer  to  the  fite  of  Mexico.  Here  they  formed  the 
image  of  a  little  mountain  of  paper,  and  danced  round 
it  a  whole  night,  fingmg  their  victory  over  the  Xo- 
chimilcas,  and  returning  thanks  to  their  god  for  ha¬ 
ving  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Colhuas.  Cla- 
vigero  is  of  opinion,  that  by  this  mountain  they  re- 
prefented  Cplhuacan,  as  in  their  pictures  it  was  al¬ 
ways  represented  by  a  hunch-backed  mountain;  and 
aa  this  is  the  literal  fignification  of  the  name. 

******  Having  fiaid  two  years  in  Iztacalco,  they  came  to 
a  place  on  the  lake  where  they  found  a  nopal  or  opun- 
tia  growing  in  a  ftone,  and  over  it  the  foot  of  an 
eagle.  All  the  Mexican  hiftorians  fay  that  this  was 
the  mark  given  them  by  their  oracle  of  the  place  where 
they  were  finally  to  fettle.  Here,  then,  they  put  an 
end  to  their  wanderings  ;  and,  as  foon  as  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  pofleffion  of  the  fpot,  an  altar  was  eredled  to  the 
.god,  or  rather  devil,  whom  they  worfhipped.  The 
altar  was  confecrated  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
cruel  religion  which  thefe  people  had  adopted.  Ha¬ 
ving  at  that  time  rio  prifoners  among  them,  one  of 
their  number  went  out  in  queft  of  fome  animal  for  a 
victim  ;  but  happening  to  meet  with  a  Colhuan,  a 
quarrel  enfued  ;  and  the  Mexican  proving  viaorious, 
bound  his  enemy,  brought  him  home,  and  prefented 
his  heart  to  the  idol.  Around  this  altar  they  now  be¬ 
gan  to  build  their  habitations  ;  which,  like  the  cele¬ 
brated  city  of  Rome,  confifted  at  Tirft  of  a  parcel  of 
jniferable  rufh  huts  ;  ns  they  were  then  fnrnifhed  with 
no  better  materials.  Their  city,  if  fuch  it  might  be 
called,  was  named  TennchtitJan ,  and  afterwards  Mexico , 
which  name  afterwards  prevailed  ;  and,  according  to 
Cla  vigero,  fignifies  the  place  of  Mexilh  o  r  Hu  it  -z  ilopocbtli^ 
their  god  cf  war:  and  in  this  refpe£  alfo  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Mexico  was  flmilar  to  that  of  Rome,  the  latter 
being  protected  by  Mars  their  god  of  war,  as  the 
Mexicans  were  by  Mtxitlk 

1  he  city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  the  year  r  32  c, 
the  moll  incommodious  fituation  we  can  imagine, 
V!?.  on  a  fmall  ifland  named  Tenochtklan,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  great  lake,  without  ground  to  cultivate  for 
their  fubfiftence,  or  evea  room  fuflicient  to  build  their 
habitations.  Their  life  was  theiefore  as  miferable  here 
for  fome  time  as  it  had  been  when  they  were  on  the 
lflands  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  the  fame  Hurts  to  maintain  tliemfelves.  To  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  their  ifland,  they  dtove  pal i fades  in. 
to  thofc  parts  of  the  water  which  were  moil  (hallow 
terracing  them  with  ftones  and  turf,  and  uniting  to 
their  principal  ifland  feveral  other  fmallcr  ones  which 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood.  To. procure  to  themfelves 
afterwards  (tones,  wood,  &c.  for  conflru&iijg  their 
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on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  fupplying  them  with  fifh, 
water-fowl,  and  other  more  minute  inhabitants  of  the 
lake  and  marfhes,  which  they  contrived  to  tender  eat¬ 
able  ;  and  in  return  for  all  this  they  received  the  necef- 
faries  above-mentioned.  The  greatell  effort  of  their 
induflry,  however,  was  the  conflru&ion  of  floating 
gardens,  by  means  6f  bufhes  andjnud  of  the  lake  ; 
and  thefe  they  brought  to  fuch  perfe&ion  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  make,  pepper,  cilia,  French  beans,  and  gourds. 

. For  thirteen  years  that  the  Mexicans  had  tolftruggle  The  m# 
with  extreme  difficulty,  they  remained  at  peace;  but i adtiorm  ft. 
no  fooner  did  they  begin  to  profper  and  five  comfort- Paratc* 
ably,  than  the  inveterate  enmity  betwixt  the  two 
factions  formerly  mentioned  broke  out  in  all  its  fury. 

This  produced  a  feparation  ;  and  one  of  the  parties 
took  up  their  refidence  on  a  fmall  ifland  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  northward,  which,  from  an  heap  of  fand 
found  there,  they  at  firff  named  Xa/ti/olco ,  but  after¬ 
wards  Tfate/olco,  from  a  terrace  confirmed  by  them- 
ielves.  This  ifland  was  afterwards  united  to  that  of 
Fenochtitlan. 

About  thin  time  the  Mexicans  divided  their  city 
into  four  parts,  a  divifion  which  flill  fubfifts ;  each 
quarter  having  now  its  tutelar  faint,  as  it  had  for- 
merly  its  tutelar  god.  In  the  midll  of  their  city 
was  the  fan&uary  of  their  great  god  Mexitli,  whom 
they  conftantly  preferred  to  all  the  reft.  To  him 
they  daily  performed  ads  of  adoration  :  but  inftead 
of  making.  any  progrefs  in  humanity,  they  feem  to 
have  daily  improved  in  the  moft.horrible  barbarities, 
at  leaf!  in  their  religion.  The  dreadful  facrifices  Monftrous 
made  of  their  prifoners  already  mentioned,  could  only  barbarity  <jf 
be  exceeded  by  that  which  we  arc  now  about  to  re-  r*'e'r  r£h- 
late.  Being  bow  on  a  more  refpeclable  footing  tlian 
formerly,  they  fent  an  embafly  to  the  petty  king  of 
Colhuacan,  requefting  him  to  fend  them  one  of  his 
daughters,  that  (he  might  be  confecrated  the  mother 
of  their  protecting  god.  The  unfufpefting  prince, 
intoxicated  with  the  thoughts  of  having  his  daughter 
made  a  godoefs,  readily  complied  with  their  defire. 

The  unfortunate  princefs  was  condufted  in  great  tri¬ 
umph  to  Mexico ;  but  no  fooner  was  fhe^  arrived, 
than  (lie  was  faerificed  in  the  (hocking  manner  above' 
related  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  deed,  the 
body  was  flayed,  and  one  of  the  braveft  young  men 
of  the  nation  dreflfed  in  her  (kin.  Her  father,  igno¬ 
rant  of  this  dreadful  tranfa&iou,  was  invited  by  the 
Mexicans  to  be  prefent  at  the  apotheofis  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  went  to  fee  the  folemnity,  and  t6  worfliip  the 
new  divinity.  He  was  led  into  the  fandhiary,  where 
the  young  man  flood  clothed  in  the  bloody  flan 
of  his  daughter ;  but  the  darknefs  of  the  place  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  feehig  what  was  before  him.  Thef 
gave  him  a  confer  in  his  hand,  and  fotne  copal  to 
begin  his  worfhip  ;  but  having  difeovered  by  the  flame 
of  the  copal  the  horrible  fpe&aclc,  he  ran  out  in  a 
di  fir  acted  manner,  calling  upon  his  people  to  re¬ 
venge  the  injury  5  but  this  they  were  not  able  to  do 
at  that  time  nor  ever  after.  Hiilorians  are  unani¬ 
mous,  that  this  faerifice  was  pei formed  at  the  exprefs 
command  of  the  devil;  and  indeed  in  this  inftance, 
their  credulity  feems  pardonable  ;  though  Clavigero, 
with  more  reafon,  aftribes  it  to  his  priefls. 

In 
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$4tiko.  In  tfie  year  13^2  the  Mexicsh  government  was 
***—*—-  changed  from  an  ariftocracy  to  a  monarchy.  At  firft 
they  were  governed  by  20  lords,  of  whom  one  had 
an  authority  fuperior  to  the  reft.  This  naturally  fug- 
gefted  the  idea  of  monarchy  ;  and  to  this  change  they 
were  alfo  induced  by  the  contemptible  ftate  in  which 
their  nation  ftili  continued,  thinking  that  the  royal 
dignity  would  confer  upon  it  a  degree  of  fplendov 
which  oth'erwife  it  could  not  enjoy  ;  and  that  by 
having  one  leader,  they  would  be  better  able  to  op- 
,5  pofe  their  enemies.  Proceeding,  therefore,  to  deft 
A  cam  pit-  a  king,  the  choice  fell  upon  Acamapitzin,  a  man  of 
zin  the  firft  great  eftimation  among  them,  and  defeended  from 
Mexico  Opochtli  a  noble  Atzecan,  and  a  princefs  of  the  royal 
A  *  family  of  Colhuacan.  As  he'  was  yet  a  bachelor, 
'  they  attempted  to  negociate  a  marriage,  firft  with 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Taeuba,  and  then  of 
the  king  of  Azcapozalco  :  but  thefe  propofals  being 
reje&ed  with  cifdain,  they  applied  to  Acolmiztli 
lord  of  Ccatlichan,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  three 
Acolhuan  princes  ;  who  complied  with  their  reqi  eft, 
and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings. 
The  Tlate-  I11  the  meantime,  the  Tlatelolcos,  the  natural  ri- 
k'cosalfo  vals  of  the  Mexicans,  refolved  not  to  be  behind  them 
choofe  a  {n  any  thing  which  had  the  leaft  appearance  cf  aug- 
menting  the  glory  of  their  ftate.  They  likewife, 
therefore,  ehofe  a  king  ;  but  not  thinking  proper  to 
choofe  him  from  among  themfelves,  they  applied  to 
the  king  of  the  Tepanecas,  who  readily  fent  them 
his  fon  ;  and  he  was  crowned  firft  king  of  Tlatelolco 
in  1353.  In  this  the  Tlatelolcos  feern  to  have  had 
a  deflgn  of  humbling  their  rivals,  as  well  as  render¬ 
ing  themfelves  more  refpedlable  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable,  that  they  had  reprtfented  the  Mexicans  as 
wanting  in  that  refpedt  due  to  the  Tepanecan  mo¬ 
narch,  as  having  elected  a  king  without  his  leave, 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  were  tributaries  to 
him.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  he  took  a 
Mexican*  refolution  to  double  their  tribute.  Hitherto  they 
©ppreffed.  had  paid  only  a  certain  number  of  fifh  and  water¬ 
fowl  ;  but  now  they  w£re  ordered  to  bring  alfo  feve- 
ral  thoufands  of  fir  and  willow  plants  to  be  fet  in  the 
roads  and  gardens  of  Azcapozalco,  and  to  tranfport 
to  the  court  .a  great  floating  garden,  which  pro¬ 
duced  vegetables  of  every  kind  known  in  Anahuac. 
This4  being  accomplifhed  with  great  difficulty,  the. 
king  commanded  them  next  year  to  bring  him  ano¬ 
ther  garden,  with  a  duck  and  fwan  in  it  both  fitting 
upon  eggs  ;  but  fo-,  that  on  their  arrival  at  Azcapo¬ 
zalco  the  brood  might  be  ready  to  hatch.  This 
was  alfo  done  ;  and  the  prince  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
feeing  the  young  birds  come  out  of  the  eggs.  The 
third  year  they  were  ordered  to  bring  a  live  ftag  a-' 
icfng  with  a  garden.  This  was  more  difficult  than 
any  of  the  former  talks  ;  becaufe  they  were  obliged, 
in  order  to  hunt  the  fhig,  to  go  to  the  mountains  of 
the  continent,  where  they  were  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  however,  this  alfo 
was  aceomplilhed,  and  the  defire  of  the  king  gratified.  * 
In  this  manner  the  Mexicans  were  oppreffed  for 
no  lefs  than  5*..  years.  They  freed  themfelves,  how-, 
ever,  from  all  their  difficulties  by  vigorous  exertions, 
abfurdly  aferibing  to  the  prote&ion  of  that  malevo-. 

‘  lent  being  whom  they  worfhipped  the  glory  of  every 
deliverance.  Acamapitzin  governed  this  city,  which 


at  that  time  comprehended  the  whole  of  his  domi-  Mexico**- 
nions,  for  37  years  in  peace.  His  queen  being  bar-  — — 
ren,  he  married  another  wife,  but  without  abandon¬ 
ing  the  firft ;  and  thefe  two,  inftead  of  being  rivals 
to  one  another,  lived  together  in  the  utmoft  harmony; 
the  firft  wife  taking  upon  herfelf  the  charge  of  edu¬ 
cating  Huit'zilibuitl ,  the  fon  of  the  fecond.  He  had, 
belides,  feveral  children  by  other  women,  and  one1 
named  ItzcoalJ ,  who  afterwards  proved  one  of  the 
belt  and  moft  renowned  Jcings  who  fat  on  the  throne 
of  Mexico.  He  is  faid  alfo  to -have  conquered  four 
confiderable  cities  ;  but  Clavigero  thinks  he  muft  in 
this  only  have  been  an  auxiliary,  it  being  very  im¬ 
probable,  that  while  he  could  fcarce  maintain  his 
own  teiritories,  he  fhould  think  of  foreign  ccnquefts. 

Acamapitzin  died  in  1 3S9,  greatly  lamented  by 
the  Mexicans,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  an  in¬ 
terregnum  of  four  months.  As  the  deceafed  mo¬ 
narch  had  formally  reiigned  his  authority  into  the 
hands  of  his  nobles,  it  was  neceftary  that  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  fhould  take  place;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  ^ 
choice  fell  upon  HuitziiihuitI,  the  fon  <  of  Aeama- Huit^Ii- 
pitzin.  As  he  was  ftili  unmarried,  it  was  refolved,  hui(1  th.e 
if  poffible,  to  procure  him  an  honourable  and  advan- conci  kin£>v' 
tageous  match.  With  this  view,  a  deputation  of 
nobility  was  fent  to  the  king  of  Azcapozalco,  re- 
quefting,  in  very  humble  terms,  an  alliance  with  one 
of  his  daughters.  The  expreffions  made  ufe  of  by 
thefe  ambaffaders  are  faid  by  our  author  to  have 
been  particularly  elegant  in  the  Mexican  language  : 
but  it  is  difficult  to  underftand  how  a  fpeecli  made 
among  .a  people  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  could 
be  particularly  recorded  at  the  interval  of  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  after.  They  are  as  follow  :  “  We  be- 
feech  you,  with  the  moft  profound  refpe&,  to  take  * 
compaffion  on  our  mafter  and  your  fervant  Huitzili- 
huitl,  confined  among  the  thick  rufhes  of  the  lake. — < 

He  is  without  a  wife,  and  we  without  a  queen. — 

Vouchfafe,  Sir,  to  part  with  one  of  your  jewels  or 
moft  precious  feathers.  Give  us  one  of  your  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  may  come,  to  reign  over  U3  in  a  country 
which  belongs  to  you.” 

'  This  piece  of  oratory  had  fuch  an  effeeftrupon  the  Marries  a  * 
king,  that  he  granted  their  requeft,  and  a  Tepanecan  '■ 

princefs  was  conduced  in  great  triumph  to  Mexico,  ^  °£ 

where  the  marriage  was  folemnized  with  the  utmoft necanl^* 
joy.  Though  this  princefs  brought  him  a  fon  the 
firft  year  of  their  marriage,  the  king,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  himfelf  by  frefh  alliances,  married  alfo  the 
daughter  of  another  prince,  by  whom  he  had  Monte¬ 
zuma  Ilhuicamina ,  the  moft  celebrated  ofalhthe  Mexi¬ 
can  king3.  . 

We  muft  now  return  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Acol-  Rci-n  of 
huans,  who  at  this  time  were  governed  by  Techot-  ^  echotlata 
lala  the  fon  of  Quimatzin.  For  30  years  this  prince 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  This  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  revolt  of  Tzompan,  prince  of  Xal- 
toean,  and  the  laft  of  the  family  of  Chiconquauhtli, 
one  of  the  three  original  Acolhuan  princes,  who  had 
drawn  into  his  confpiracy  the  fovereigns  of  fix  other 
ftates.  The  king,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  quality  of 
the  rebel,  offered  to  pardon  him  if  he  would  lay 
down  his  arms ;  but  Tzompan,  confident  of  hij 
ftrength,  reje&ed.the  offer  with  contempt.  The  king 
wis-therefore  obliged  to  fend  an  army  againft  him,  -* 
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ni  which  the  Tepanecans  and  Mexicans  ferved  ... 
auxiliaries.  The  war  lalted  only  two  months ;  Tzom- 
pan  was  defeated  and  put  to  death,  along  with  feveral 
others  of  the  principal  rebels.  The  Mexicans,  who 
had  behaved  with  great  valour,  returned  in  triumph 
to  their  city,  while  Techotlala  took  feveral  very  pru¬ 
dent  meafures  to  ftrengtheti  his  government,  prevent 
rebellions  in  future,  and  to  augment  the  fplendor  of 
his  throne. 

In  confequence  of  the  renown  acquired  in  this  war 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  advantages  refulting  from 
the  alliance  with  the  king  of  Azcapozalco,  that 
people  now  began  to  be  held  in  much  higher  eftima- 
tion  by  their  neighbours  than  before.  They  ex* 
tended  their  commerce,  and  in  confequence  of  that, 
came  to  wear  cotton  inftead  of  the  threads  of  the 
wild-palm,  which  had  formerly  conftitiited  their  whole 
drefs  :  but  this  gleam  of  profperity  was  foon  over* 
call,  and  they  had  to  encounter  a  more  inveterate 
and  formidable  enemy  than  any  that  they  had  yet 
met  with  This  was  Maxtlaton  prince  of  Coyoacan, 
and  fon  to  the  king  of  Azcapozalco.  Being  of  a 
cruel  and  revengeful  temper,  for  which  lie  was  dread¬ 
ed  even  by  Ilia  father,  he  refolved  to  refent  the  in¬ 
dignity  which  he  pretended  to  have  been  done  to  him 
by  the  marriage  of  his  filler  to  the  king  of  Mexico. 
The  true  caufe  of  his  difpleafure,  however,  was  his 
fear  that  the  Tepanecan  crown  might  devolve  on  his 
filler’s  fon  by  Huitzilihuitl ;  and  to  prevent  this,  he 
took  the  barbarous  method  of  fending  affaflins  to  mur* 
der  his  nephew.  The  king  of  Mexico  was  not  then 
able  to  refent  the  injury  ;  for  though,  by  his  marriage, 
with  the  Tepanecan  princefs,  the  oppreflive  tribute 
was  taken  off,  and  the.  Mexicans  had  only  to  pay  a 
couple  of  ducks  annually,  by  way  of  acknowledging 
the  Tepanecan  fuperiority,  yet  the  one  nation  was  far 
from  being  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  other.-*-* 
The  barbarity  of  Maxtlaton  was  not  unknown  to  his 
lather  ‘  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  refent  it ;  and 
indeed  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  took 
part  with  hi§  fon  in  mod  of  his  wicked  enterprifes. 

As  the  Mexicans  advanced  in  wealth  and  power, 
fo  did  their  rivals  the  inhabitants  of  Tlatlelolco. — 
Their  fjrft  king  died  in  1399,  leaving  his  fubje&s 
greatly  improved  in  civilization,  and  the  city  much 
enlarged  and  beautified.  The  rivallhip  which  fub- 
filled,  between  the  two  cities  had  indeed  greatly 
contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  both*  The 
Mexicans  had  formed  fo  many  alliances  by  marriage 
with  the  neighbouring  nations,  had  fo  much  impro* 
ved  their  agriculture,  and  floating  gardens  on  the 
lake,  and  had  built  fo  many  more  veffels  to  fupply 
their  extended  commerce  and  fifhing,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  celebrate  their  fecular  year,  anfwering  to 
A.  D.  1402,  with  greater  magnificence  than  they 
had  ever  done  fince  they  left  their  original  country  of 
Atztlan.  7 

All  this  time  Techotlala  continued  to  reign  in 
Acolhuacan  ;  but  being  now  very  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  finding  his  end  approach,  he  called  to  him 
his  fon^Ixtlilxochitl,  and  recommended  to  him  to  be¬ 
ware  of  the  ambitious  difpofition  of  the  king  of  Az¬ 
capozalco,  as  he  was  apprehenfive  that  he  might  at¬ 
tempt  fomething  againft  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
His  fufpi cions  were  verified  ;  for  on  the  death  -of  TV 
N°22<5. 
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chotlala,  which  happened  in  1406,  the  king  of  At - 
capozalco,  without  making  the  ufual  fubmifiions  to  the 
new  king,  to  whom  he  was  a  feudatory,  fet  out  for  his 
own  territories,  with  a  view  to  flir  up  the  other  feu¬ 
datory  princes  to  rebellion.  Having  called  to  hint 
the  kings  of  Mexico  and  Tlatleloco,  he  told  them, 
that  Techotlala,  who  had  long  tyrannized  over  that 
country,  being  dead,  he  defigned  to  procure  freedom 
to  the  princes,  fo  that  each  might  rule  his  own  terri¬ 
tory  entirely  independent  of  the  king  of  Acolhuacan; 
but  for  this  purpofe  he  needed  their  affiftance,  and 
trulled  to  their  well  known  fpirlt  to  take  part  with 
him  in  the  enterprise.  He  informed  them  likewife* 
that  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs,  he  would  find  means 
to  unite  other  princes  in  the  confederacy. 

The  new  king  of  Acolhuacan,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  employed  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom* 
and  endeavouring  to  gain  the  good  will  of  his  fub* 
jedls.  The  combination  againft  him  was  foon  difeo* 
vered  :  but  though  Ixtlilxochitl  was  defirous  of  head* 
ing  his  army  in  perfon,  he  was  diffuaded  from  fo  do* 
ing  by  his  courtiers  ;  fo  that  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed  to  his  generals.  To  weaken  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  ravaged  the  territories  of  fix  revolted  ftatesa 
but  notwithftanding  this,  and  the  fuperior  difeipline 
of  the  i*oyal  army,  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the 
rebels  with  great  obftinacy,  their  armies  being  con- 
ftantly  recruited  by  frefh  troops  in  proportion  to  their 
Ioffes..  At  laft,  after  three  years  of  a  ruinous  war, 
the  king  of  Azcapozalco,  finding  that  his  refources 
would  at  laft  fail  him,  fued  for  peace  ;  but  with  a  de* 
fign  of  accomplifhing  by  treachery  what  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  do  by  force.  His  adverfary,  equally 
reduced  with  himfelf,  confented  to  a  peace,  though 
he  knew  very  well  that  the  Tepanecan  prince  intend¬ 
ed  to  obferve  it  no  longer  than  fuited  his  purpofe. 

In  the  year  1409  died  Huitzilihuitl  king  of  Mexi-  Chimim* 
co,  who  likewife  left  the  right  of  ele&ing  a  fucceffor  P°ca  third 
to  the  nobilitv.  Fhev  mnde  rdimr**?  hie  ki  of 


Mexico* 


to  the  nobility.  They  made  choice  of  his  brother 
Chimalpopoca  ;  arid  from  thence  it  became  an  efta- 
bli Ihed  law  to  choofe  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  de- 
ceafed  king,  or  if  he  had  no  brothers  to  eledl.one  of 
his  grandfona.  While  the  new  prince  was  endeavour* 
ing  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne,  the  treacherous 
Fezozomoc  ufed  all  means  in  his  power  tQ  ftrengthen 
the  party  he  had  formed  againft  the  king  of  Acolhua¬ 
can.  In  this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
the  unfortunate  prince  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the 
necefiity  of  wandering  among  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army,  accompanied  by  the 
lords  of  Huexolta  and  Coatlichan,  who  remained  al¬ 
ways  faithful  to  him*  .  The  Tepanecans  diftreffed  him 
to  fuch  a  degree,  by  intercepting  his  provifions,  that 
he  was  forced  to  beg  them  of  his  enemies.  One  of  Diftrefs  and 
his  grandfons  was  fent  to  Otompan,  a  rebel  (late,  to  death  of 
requeft  them  to  fupply  their  king  with  the  provifions  he  ^ 
flood  in  need  of,  and  to  exhort  them  to  abandon  the  'icolhua* 
caufe  of  the  rebels,  which  they  had  efpoufed.  No  CaD* 
talk,  could  be  more  dangerous;  yet  fuch  was  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  young  prince’s  difpofition,  that  he 
readily  fet  out  on  the  journey  ;  nor  was  he  deterred  by 
the  information  he  got  that  there  were  in  the  place  cer¬ 
tain  Tepanecans  who  had  come  on  purpofe  to  pnblifti  a 
proclamation  from  Tezozomoc.  He  went  boldly  to  the 
moft  public  place  of  the  town,  and  in  prefence  of  tliofe 
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'who  publiffied  the  proclamation  made  knowft  his  re- 
queft.  This  heroifm,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
’the  fuccefs  it  deferved.  His  propofitions  were  derided 
‘from  the  moment  they  were  made  ;  but  the  people 
did  not  offer  any  farther  infnlt,  until  one  of  the  mean¬ 
er  fort  threw  a  flone  at  him,  exciting  others  of  the 
fame  (lamp  to  put  him  to  death.  The  Tepanecans, 
toho  had  hitherto  continued  filent,  perceiving  their  op¬ 
portunity,  joined  in  the  general  cry  to  kill  the  prince, 
and  began  alfo  to  throw  hones.  The  prince  attempted 
firft  to  defend  himfelf,  and  afterwards  to  efcape  by 
flight ;  but,  both  being  equally  impoffible,  he  fell  un¬ 
der  a  fhower  of  hones.  The  Tepanecans  exulted  in 
this  aft  of  treachery,  and  foon  after  cut  ©ff  Ixtlixo- 
chitl  himfelf,  after  having  treacheroufly  perfuaded  him 
to  a  conference  with  two  of  their  captains.  This  per¬ 
fidious  aft  was  committed  in  fight  of  the  royal  army, 
who  were  too  weak  to  revenge  it :  the  royal  corpfe 
was  faved  with  difficulty  ;  and  Nezahualcojotl ,  heir  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  crown,  was  obliged  to  fhelter  himfelf 
among  the  bufhes  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 

Tezozomoc  having  now  in  a  great  meafure  gained 
his  point,  proceeded  to  pour  down  his  troops 'upon 
thofe  cities  and  dihrifts  which  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  late  unfortunate  monarch.  The  people  made  a 
moil  defperate  defence,  and  killed  vail  numbers  of 
their  enemies  ;  but  at  laft  being  themfelves  reduced  by 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  in  danger  of  total  extermi¬ 
nation,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  habitations 
and  fly  to  other  countries.  The  tyrant,  then,  finding 
himfelf  fuperior  to  all  his  adverfaries,  gave  Tezcuco 
in  fief  to  Chimalpopoca  king  of  Mexico,  Huexotla  to 
Tlacacotl  king  of  Tlatelolco  ;  placing  faithful  gover¬ 
nors  in  other  places,  and  appointing  Azcapozalco,  the 
capital  of  his  own  territory,  the  royal  refidence  and 
capital  of  Acolhuacan. 

Prince  Nezahualcajotl  was  prefent  in  difguife  at^this 
difpofal  of  his  dominions,  along  with  feveral  other  per- 
fons  of  diflinftion  who  were  enemies  of  the  tyrant ; 
and  fo  much  was  he  tranfported  with  paffion,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  reftrained  from  killing 
Tezozomoc  on  the  fpot,  though  this  would  certainly 
have  been  done  at  the  expence  of  his  own  life.  All 
the  red  of  the  Acolhuacan  empire  fubmitted;  and  Ne- 
Euhualcojotl  faw  himfelf  for  the  prefent  deprived  of  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown. 

Tezozomoc  had  now  attained  the  fummit  of  his  am- 
.  bition  :  but  inllead  of  conciliating  the  minds  of  his 
new  fubjefts,  oppreffed  them  with  new  taxes  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  confcious  of  the  precarious  fituation  in  which  he 
{food,  and  tormented  with  remorfe  on  account  of  his 
crimes,  fell  into  melancholy,  and  was  haunted  with 
frightful  dreams.  In  one,  he  imagined  that  Nezahu- 
alcojotl,  transformed  into  an  eagle,  had  eat  out  his 
heart  ;  and  in  another,  that,  in  the  fhape  of  a  lion, 
he  licked  his  body  and  fucked  his  blood.  Terrified 
by  thefe  vifions,  he  called  his  three  foils,  Tajatzin, 
Teuftzintli,  and  Maxtlaton,  enjoining  them  to  put  to 
death  Nezahualcojotl  as  foon  as  they  could  get  it  done 
without  being  publicly  known.  He  himfelf  futvived 
his  dreams  only  about  a  year.  He  was  now  become 
io  old,  that  his  body  no  longer  retained  its  natural 
heat.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  be  covered  up 
with  cotton  in  a  great  cradle,  not  being  able  to  fit 
You  XL  Part  II. 
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ereft  in  a  chair,  tn  this  miferable  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  he  never  forgot  his  tyranny  not*  cruelty. 


Mexico* 


From 
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his  cradle  he  iffiied  oppreffive  laws  relating  to  the  A- 
colhuacaus  ;  and  almoft  with  his  laft  breath  renewed 
his  commands  with  regard  to  Nezahualcojotl.  At  laft 
he  expired  in  the  year  1422,  leaving  the  crown  to  hit 
fon  Tajatzin. 

Tezozomoc  was  no  fooner  dead  than  Maxtlaton,  uuuuc 
without  paying  the  leaft  regard  to  his  father’s  will,  be^^p^^ 
gan  to  exercife  the  funftions  of  a  fovereign.  Though  Maxtlaton* 
it  was  the  right  of  Tajatzin  to  invite  to  his  father’s 
funeral  whom  he  pleafed,  Maxtlaton  took  that  upon 
himfelf.  Nezahualcajotl,  though  not  invited,  came 
among  the  reft  ;  but  though  Teuftzintli,  brother  to 
Maxtlaton,  infilled  upon  his  being  put  to  death,  the 
latter  oppofed  it,  as  it  could  not  then  be  done  private¬ 
ly,  and  he  hoped  to  find  another  opportunity.  No 
fooner  were  the  funeral  ceremonies  over,  however, 
than  Maxtlaton  behaved  in  fudi  a  manner  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Tajatzin,  that  the  prince  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Chimilpopoca  king  of  Mexico,  to  whom  he 
had  been  particularly  recommended  by  his  father,  in 
order  to  have  his  advice.  This  monarch,  agreeable  to 
the  charafter  of  that  age  and  people,  advifed  him  to 
invite  his  brother  to  an  entertainment*,  and  then  mur¬ 
der  him.  Unluckily*  for  them  both,  this  difeourfe  was 
overheard  by  a  fervant,  who  in  expectation  of  a  reward 
informed  the  tyrant  of  what  he  hadheaid;  but  in- 
ftead  of  this,  Maxtlaton,  pretending  to  difbelieve  liis 
ftory,  drove  the  informer  from  his  prefence  with  igno¬ 
miny.  Notwithflanding  this  pretence,  the  tyrant  had 
not  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  was  told  him; 
and  therefore  determined  to  rid  himfelf  of  liis  brother 
without  delay.  This  he  foon  accompli ffied  in  the  very 
fame  way  that  had  been  projected  againft  himfelf. 

Tajatzin,  along  with  the  king  of  Mexico,  Tlatelolco, 
and  fome  other  feudatory  princes,  were  invited  by 
Maxtlaton  to  an  entertainment.  The  king  of  Mexico 
prudently  excufed  himfelf,  but  the  unfufpefting  Ta~ 
jatzin  fell  into  the  fnare.  He  came  to  the  place  of 
entertainment,  and  was  inftantly  put  to  death.  The  Tajatzin 
company  were  greatly  alarmed;  but  Mhxtlaton,  having  murdered* 
explained  to  them  his  reafons  (for  fo  doing,  they  not 
only  excufed  him,  but  proclaimed  him  king;  to  which 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  their  fears  greatly  contri¬ 
buted. 

Though  the  king  of  Mexico  efcaped  a  fudden  death 
by  his  abfence  at  this  time,  it  was  only  to  perifli  in  a  40 
more  flow  and  ignominious  manner.  The  vengeance  Miferable 
of  Maxtlaton  firft  appeared  by  fending  him  a  woman’s^6  °of 
drefs  in  return  to  the  prefent  he  fent  him  as  a  feuda-  Mexico, 
tory ;  which  being  a  refleftion  upon  his  courage,  was 
the  higheft  affront  that  could  be  offered  him.  This 
infult,  however,  was  quickly  followed  by  one  of  a 
much  higher  nature.  Having  heard  that  one  of  the 
Mexican  princes’s  wives  was  ait  extraordinary  beauty, 
he  enjoined  fome  Tepanecarr  ladies,  who  were  accu- 
ftomed  to  vifit  that  princefs,  to  invite  her  to  fpend 
fome  days  with  them  at  Azcapozalco.  This  being 
complied  with,  the  tyrant  eafily  got  an  opportunity 
of  ravifhing  her,  and  then  fent  her  back  to  her  huf- 


band.  Chimilpopoca  was  fo  much  affefted  by  this 
misfortune,  that  he  refolved  to  offer  himfelf  up  a  fa- 
crifice  to  his  god.  Maxtlaton,  however,  was  refolved 
4  M  that 
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t  ._*1C*1C0  ‘  that  he  fttould  not  have  even  this  fatisfa&ion. 

the  very  time  of  the  ceremony  therefore  he  Tent  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  troops  ;  who  entering  Mexico  without  refiftancc, 
carried  off  the  king  alive,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  who  probably  were  fo  much  confound* 
ed  by  this  unexpected  adventure,  that  they  did  not 
think  of  making  any  refiftance. 

Chirnilpopoca  being  carried  prifoner  to  Azcapozal- 
co,  was  confined  in  a  ftrong  wooden  cage,  the  com¬ 
mon  prifon  for  criminals.  Maxtlaton  ftill  was  not  fa- 
tisfied  :  lie  wifhed  to  get  into  his  hands  Nezahual- 
cajotl;  and  with  this  viewfent  a  mefTage  to  him,  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  was  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  him  refpe&ing  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan. 
Though  the  prince  was  well  allured  of  the  tyrant’s 
treacherous  intentions,  he  went  boldly  to  his  palace, 
prefented  himfelf  before  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  imprifonment  of  the  king  of  Mexico; 
he  had  heard  alfo  that  he  wifhed  to  take  away  his 
own  life  ;  he  defired  him  to  do  fo,  and  to  gratify  his 
malice.  Maxtlaton  was  fo  ft  ruck  with  this  fpeech, 

- f --  that  he  allured  the  prince  he  had  not  formed  any  de- 

fon  by  Na.  %n  againft  his  life  ;  and  that  he  neither  had  put  to 
zahualca-  death  the  king  of  Mexico,  nor  would  do  fo.  He 
then  gave  orders  for  his  being  properly  entertained, 
and  even  allowed  him  to  p3y  a  viiit  to  the  king  of 
Mexico  in.  prifon.  The  unfortunate  Chirnilpopoca, 
after  reciting  his  misfortunes,  requefted  the  prince 
not  to  return  to  court,  where  they  would  certainly 
fall  upon  tome  preyed  for  taking  away  his  life;  and 
having  pathetically  recommended  to  him  the  care  of 
his  fubjeCts,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  gold  pendant  and 
fome  other  jewels  he  wore  ;  after  which  they  took  a 
laft  farewell. 

Chirnilpopoca  languifhed  in  prifon  for  fome  little 
time  after  the  departure  of  Nezahualcojotl  ;  but  life 
became  at  laft  fo  intolerable  to  him,  that  he  hanged 
himfelf  in  his  girdle.  His  voluntary  death,  in  fpite  of 
all  that  the  tyrant  had  done  to  prevent  it,  fo  exafpe- 
lated  the  latter,  that  he  refolved  upon  the- death  of  the 
prince  at  all  events,  whether  in  the  way  recommended 
by  his  father  or  not ;  to  which  it  k  not  improbable  that 
he  was  likewife  inftigated  to  this  by  certain  predictions 
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of  the  priefts.  He~fent  out  tour 'captains^  thereto ~re~ 
with  a  fmall  party  of  troops,  in  queft  of  the  fugitive 
-  prince,,  with  orders  to  kill  him  as  toon  as  they  over- 
Adventurtstook  him.  Thefe  meficngers  of  death  fet  out  diredt- 
fiwce.  tor. 1  ezcuco,  where  the  prince  happened  to  be  at 

that  time  playing  at  foot-ball ;  for  he  fpent  great  part 
of  his  time  in  fuch  diverfions,  that  he  might  remove 
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At  informed  by  a  countryman  of  the  road  he  had  taken :  Menic. 

but  fuch  was  the  inviolable  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  - v— J 

that  feveral  of  them  fullered  themfelves  to  be  put  to 
death  rather  ,  than  difeover  the  place  of  his  conceal¬ 
ment.  Leaving  this  place,  therefore*  they  went  thro’ 
the  country  in  queft  of  him;  and  no  tooner  were  they 
gone,  than  the  prince  fet  out  in  a  way  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  that  which  they  had  taken.  Being  purfued  in 
all  directions,  however,  he  was  in  the  utmoft  dan¬ 
ger,  and  would  once  have  been  made  prifoner  if 
tome  countrymen  had  not  concealed  him  under  an 
heap  of  cilia.  .Having  efcaped  this  danger,  he  went 
to  a  pleafant  villa  at  Tczcotzinco,  belonging  to  his 
anceftors  ;  where  he  was  met  by  fix  lords  who  had 
left  their  ftates.  Having  confulted  with  them,  it  was 
determined  to  apply  to  the  Chalcefe,  although  they 
knew  that  they  were  an  unfaithful  and  treacherous 
people.,  and  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  the 
late  King.  He  was  then  met  by  ambaftadors  from  the 
Cholulans,  who  offered  him  their  afllftance  againft  the 
u  fur  per.  In  a  fhort  time  he  was  joined  by  numbers 
of  others  ;  to  that  he  was  not  only  no  longer  in  danger 
of  his  life,  but  began  to  be  formidable  to  his  enemies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mexicans,  who  had  fuffered 
many  injuries  fmee  the  death  of  Chirnilpopoca,  raifed 
to  the  throne  Itzcoatl,  the  ton  of  Acamapitzin  by  aT  43 ,  , 
Have,  and  who  was  accounted  the  moll  prudent,  juft,  £dTt hT 
and  brave,  of  all  the  Mexican  nation.  His  election  throne  of 
was  no  lefs  pleating  to  Nezahualcajotl  and  his  party,  Mexico> 
than  it  was  offenfive  to  Maxtlaton.  An  alliance  was£ho  lm* 
quickly  concluded  between  the  exiled  prince  and  the 
King  of  Mexico  ;  and  this  was  foon  followed  by  the 
commencement  of  hoftilities  on  the  part  of  the  former. 

His  firft  enterprife  was  againft  the  city  of  Tezcuco, 
which  he  determined  to  take  by  affauh,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  put 
to  death,  however,  all  the  officers  eftabliftied  by  the 
tyrant ;  and  all  the  Tepanecans  he  found  there.  The 
very  fame  day  another  large  city  named  Acolman  was 
funoufly  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  his  army;  gieat 
numbers  put  to  the  fword,  and  among  the  reft  the  go- 
vernor,  who  was  brother  to  Maxtlaton  ;  and  the  fame 
day  alio  Coatlichan  was  taken  by  the  Chalcefe. 
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he  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  his  negociations 
■without  raoleftation.  As  he  knew  the  errand  on  which 
the  lepanecan  captains  came,  he  left  off  his  play  on 
their  appearance,  and'  retired  to  his  inner  apartment. 
On  being  informed  that  they  inquired  for  him,  he 
lent  for.  anfvver  that  he  would  wait  upon  them  after 
they  Iiad  repo  fed  and  refrefhed  themfelves.  The  prince 
made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  quit  the  houfe,  and 
tetire  by  a  fecret  door  ;  or,  according  to  Torquema- 
da,  by  a  kind  of  labyrinth;  which  he  had  conftrudled 
and  through  which  none  but  himfelf  knew  the  way! 
He  then  fled  to  Coatlichan,  a  fmall  fettlement  of  wea¬ 
vers,  who  were  all  exceedingly  attached  to  him.  He 
Purfued  by  the  affaiTuis*  who  had  been 


1  he  Mexican  monarch,  hearing  of  the  fucceffes  of  his 
afty,  fent  an  embafly  to  congratulate  him  upon  them. 

His  ambaflador  was  a  fon  of  king  Huitzilihuitl,  named 
Montezuma ,  who  for  his  invincible  courage  and  great 
qualities  was  furnamed  the  man  of  great  heart  and  the  iWerou*. 
archer  of  heaven.  The  journey  was  extremely  dange- cmbfflTy 
rous ;  but  Montezuma  undertook  it  without  any  fearvunderake?* 


all  fnfniVmns  y.*  r  ■  ’  '  1 CU1UYC  UUL  ^onte^uma  undertook  it  without  any  fear  undertake?* 

he  hsdPan  on  °f  th  -rfPTg  ^  th!"?ne  5  and  tbus  accomParu'ed  ^  another  nobleman.  They  got  infafety  ^  Mont*- 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  his  negociations  to  the  place  where  the  min,,  .  u„.  it.?..  •  r  Yzaa«. 


*  )  uw^Liau.  ucy  got  m  larety 

to  the  place  where  the  prince  was  ;  but  had  the  misfor-  ‘ 
tune  to  be  taken  pnfoners,  and  were  carried  to  Chaleo; 
the  lord  of  which  city,  named  Toteotzin,  was  an  invete¬ 
rate  enemy  to  the  Mexicans.  By  him  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  in  clofe  confinement,  under  the  care  of  one 
Quateozin,  who  was  inviolably  attached  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  intereft  Orders  were  given  to  the  latter  to  pro¬ 
vide  no  fuftenance  tor  the  pri toners  but  what  was  pre- 
feribed  by  his  lord,  until  the  mode  of  death  which 
they  were  to  toffer  fhould  be  determined.  Toteot¬ 
zin  then,  with  a  view  to  flatter  the  Huexotzincas,  fent 
his  pnfoners  to  them,  that  they  might  be  facrificed 
there  if  they  thought  proper.  Thefe  people,  however, 
rejected  the  propofal  with  difdain  -x  on.  which.  Tcteot- 
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Modca,  sin,  thinking  to  regain  the  favour  of-Maxtlaton,  not-* 
■ •  withftanding  his  treachery  in  abandoning  his  caufe, 
informed  him  of  the  prifoners  he  had  in  his  pofleflion. 
But  Maxtlaton  (whofe  character  feems  not  to  deferve 
all  the  reproaches  with  which  it  is  loaded)  called  him 
a  double-minded  traitor,  and  commanded  him  inftantly 
to  fet  the  prifoners  at  liberty.  Before  this  anfvver  ar¬ 
rived,  however,  Quateozin  had  inftru&ed  the  prifon¬ 
ers  how  to  make  their  efcape,  and  directed  them  alfo 
not  to  return  by  land  left  they  Ihould  again  be  inter¬ 
cepted,  but  to  embark  at  a  certain  place,  and  proceed 
by  water  to  Mexico.  They  followed  his  advice  ex¬ 
actly;  and  having  got  to  the  place  to  which  they  were 
direded,  arrived  fafely  at  their  city,  to  the  great  fur- 
prife  and  joy  of  the  inhabitants. 

Toteotzin,  enraged  at  the  lofs  of  his  prifoners,  put 
Quateozin  to  a  cruel  death,  deftroyiug  alfo  all  his  fa¬ 
mily  excepting  one  fon  and  a  daughter;  of  whom  the 
latter  fled  to  Mexico,  where  (he  was  highly  honoured 
her  father’s  account.  Maxtlaton,  too,  notwith- 


iaare^inftftanding  his  generofity  to  the  prifoners  (which  Clavi- 
:xico.n  gero  derives  from  mere  oppofition  to  Toteotzin),  pre- 
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Maxtlaton  on 
declares 
war 

Mexico.  0  T  .  - 

pared  to  wage  a  formidable  war  with  the  Mexicans, 

who  had  agreed  to  unite  tlieir  troops  with  thofe  of  the 
prince.  The  Mexican  populace,  terrified  at  engaging 
fo  powerful  an  enemy,  demanded  that  their  king  fhould 
fubmit  and  beg  for  peace.  So  great  was  the  tumult, 
that  the  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  confent ;  and 
it  required  the  utmoft  exertions  of  Montezuma’s  elo¬ 
quence  to  perfuade  the  people  to  agree  to  a*  com¬ 
mencement  of  hoftilities.  This  being  done  at  laft,  the 
king  next  called  together  the  chief  nobility,  and  afked 
which  of  them  would  have  the  courage  to  carry  an 
embafiy  to  the  king  of  the  Tepanecans  ?  This  adven¬ 
ture  appeared  fo  hazardous,  that  all  of  them  kept  a 
deep  filence  until  Montezuma  declared  himfelf  willing 
to  undertake  the  arduous  enterprife.  He  was  ordered 
to  propofe  peace  to  Maxtlaton,  but  to  accept  of  no 
difhonourable  conditions ;  to  which  he  pundually  ad¬ 
hered.  Maxtlaton  refufed  to  give  any  immed  ate  an¬ 
fvver,  but  promifed  to  give  one  next  day,  after  he  had 
confulted  his  nobility.'  Montezuma,  dreading  feme 
treachery  if  he  ftaid  all  night,  promifed  to  return  next 
day  ;  which  he  did,  and  was  told  that  Maxtlaton  had 
determined  upon  war.  Montezuma  then  performed 
the  ceremony  of  challenging  him,  by  preftnting  him 
with  certain  defenfive  weapons,  anointing  his  head, 
and  fixing  feathers  upon  it,  as  was  cuftomary  to  do 
with  dead  perfons.  JLaftiy,  he  protefted,  in  the  name 
of  his  mafter,  that  as  Maxtlaton  would  not  accept  of 
the  offered  peace,  he  and  all  the  Tepanecans  would  in¬ 
fallibly  be  ruined.  Maxtlaton  fhowed  not  the  leaft 
fign  of  difpleafure,  but  gave  Montezuma  arms  in  like 
manner  to  prefent  to  the  king  of  Mexico  ;  and  direct¬ 
ed  him,  for  his  perfonal  fecurity,  to  return  in  difguife 
through  a  fmall  outlet  from  the  palace.  Montezuma 
followed  his  advice;  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf 
out  of  danger,  began  to  infult  the  Tepanecan  guards  ; 
and  though  they  ruffed  violently  upon  him,  he  not 
only  efcaped  from  tlieir  attacks,  but  killed  one  or  two 
of  them. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  the  populace  were  again 
thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation  by  the  news 
that  war  was  inevitable,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  had  challenged  one  another.  They  now  requeft- 
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cd  the  king  to  allow  them  to  retire  from  their  city,  of  t  ^ 

which  they  fuppofed  the  ruin  to  be  certain.  The  king 
encouraged  them  with  the  hopes  of  victory.  €<  But  if 
we  are  conquered  (replied  they),  what  will  become 
of  us?”  “  If  that  happens  (anfwered  the  king),  we 
are  that  moment  bound  to  deliver  ourfelves  into  your 
hands,  to  be  made  facrifices  at  your  pleafure.”  “  Be  it 
fo  (replied  they),  if  we  are  conquered  ;  but  if  we  ob¬ 
tain  the  victory,  we  and  our  defeendants  are  bound  to 
be  tributary  to  you  ;  to  cultivate  your  lands  and  thofe 
of  your  nobles  ;  to  build  your  houfes ;  and  to  carry 
for  you,  when  you  go  to  war,  your  arms  and  bag¬ 
gage”  .  46 

Matters  being  thus  fettled,  intelligence  was  fent  to  He  is  4c- 
prince  Nezahualcajotl  to  repair  with  his  army  to  Mexi- tested  an4 
co,  which  he  did  without  delay  ;  and  the  day  after  his  killed, 
arrival  a  furious  engagement  took  place.  The  Tepa¬ 
necan  army  was  commanded  by  a  general  named  Ala - 
zatl ;  Maxtlaton  himfelf  not  judging  it  proper  to  quit 
his  capital.  The  foldfers  on  both  Tides  fought  with 
the  utmoft  bravery;  but  towards  night  the  Mexicans, 
difheartened  by  feeing  the  army  of  their  enemies  con¬ 
tinually  increafmg  in  number, .  began  once  more  to 
lofe  their  courage  and  talk  of  furrendering.  The 
king,  greatly  concerned,  afleed Montezuma  what  fhould 
be  done  to  diffipate  the  fears  of  the  people  ?  That 
brave  prince  replied,  that  they  muft  fight  till  death  ; 
that  if  they  died  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  it 
would  be  honourable;  but  to  furvive  their  defeat, 
would  be  eternal  ignominy.  Nothing  could  be  more 
falutary  than  this  advice  at  fo  critical  a  jundure  :  for 
the  Mexicans  were  already  begun  to  implore  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  their  enemies,  and  to  promife  to  facrifice  their 
chiefs,  whofe  ambition  had  brought  the  whole  nation 
into  fuch  a  dilemma.  On  hearing  this,  the  whole 
body  of  nobility,  with  the  king  and  Montezuma  at 
their  head,  affaulted  the  eaemy  fo  furioufly,  that  they 
repul  fed  them  from  a  ditch  of  which  they  had  taken 
poffeffion  ;  after  which,  Montezuma,  happening  to  en¬ 
counter  Mazatl  the  Tepanecan  general,  ftruck  him 
fuch  a  blow  on  the  head  that  he  fell  down  lifelefs. 

Thus  the  Mexicans  were  infpired  with  frefh  courage, 
and  their  enemies  proportionally  difpiri ted:  however, 
they  retired  for  that  night  to  the  city,  in  fome  hopes  of 
being  able  to  retrieve  their  fortune  next  day.  Maxtlaton 
encouraged  them  by  every  method  in  his  power ;  but 
fortune  proved  ft  ill  more  unfavourable  than  the  day- 
before.  The  Tepanecans  were  now  entirely  defeated, 
and  the  city  of  Azcapozalco  taken.  Maxtlaton,  who 
feems  not  to  have  had  the  courage  to  fight,  had  not 
now  the  prefence  of  mind  to  fly.  He  attempted  in¬ 
deed  to  hide  himfelf ;  but  being;  quickly  difeovered, 
he  was  beaten  to  death  with  flicks  and  Hones.  The 
city  was  plundered,  the  inhabitants  butchered,  and 
the  houfes  deftroyed  by  the  vidors. 

This  vidory  proved  decilive  in  favour  of  the  confc-»T,  47 
derates..  Every  other  place  of  ftrength  in  the  country  nccaoseti*" 
was  quickly  reduced,  until  the  Tepanecans,  finding  rirely  redu- 
themfelves  on  the  verge  of  deftrtidion,  fent  an  humble  CC(h 
embaffy  ro  the  king  of  Mexico,  requefting  to  be  taken 
under  his  protedion,  and  to  become  tributaries  to 
him.  Itzcoatl  received  them  gracioufly;  but  threat¬ 
ened  them  with  total  extirpation  if  they  violated  the 
fidelity  they  had  fworn  to  him.  Thus  the  whole  Te¬ 
panecan  nation  was  fubjeded  to  the  Mexicans,  ex- 
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Mexico,  ceptlng  only  the  ftate  and  city  of  Cojohuacan,  which 
continued  refradlory  for  a  conliderable  time. 

Itzcoatl,  after  this  extraordinary  fuccefs,  took  care 
to  have  the  above  mentioned  contradl  ratified  between 
the  nobility  and  common  people,  by  which  the  latter 
were  bound  to  perpetual  fervices.  Thofe  who  had 
dilcouraged  the  foldiers  in  time  of  battle  were  banifii- 
cd  for  ever  from  tlie  fiate  of  Mexico  ;  while  Monte¬ 
zuma  and  others  who  had  diftinguifhed  tliemfelves  by 
their  bravery,  were  rewarded  with  lands,  as  was  ufuai 
with  other  conquerors. 

48  Itzcoatl,  now  finding  himfelf  firmly  feated  on  the 

Nezahua?-  throne  of  Mexico,  fet  about  performing  his  engage- 
Uin0t of^V-6  ments  to  Acolhuacan  prince,  by  feating  him  on 
^jhuacan.  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  Having  again  joined  their 
armies,  they  marched  againft  Huaxotla,  a  city  which 
tefufed  to  fubinit  even  though  terms  of  pardon  were 
offered  them.  Inftead  of  this,  they  rafhly  ventured  a 
battle,  in  which  they  were  entirely  defeated  ;  and  were 
then  fain  to  fend  a  deputation  of  their  old  men,  preg¬ 
nant  women,  &c.  as  was  cuftomary  in  cafes  of  diftrefs, 
to  move  the  enemy  to  compaffion.  At  laft  all  ob- 
ilacles  being  removed,  Nezahualcajotl  was  feated 
on  the  throne  of  Acolhuacau,  the  auxiliary  troops 
were  difmifled,  and  Itzcoatl  left  at  liberty  to  purfue  his 
conquefts,  in  which  he  was  flill  affifted  by  the  king 
of  Acolhuacan.  The  firft  expedition  was  againft  Co¬ 
johuacan  and  other  two  Tepanecan  cities,  who  had 
not  only  refufed  fubmifiion  themfelves,  but  excited 
others  to  lhake  off  the  yoke  alfo.  The  war  againft 
them  proved  bloody.  Three  battles  were  fought,  iu 
Conquefts  which  Itzcoatl  gained  no  other  advantage  than  making 
«f  the  the  enemy  retreat  a  little  ;  but  in  the  fourth,  while 
Mexican?,  tfie  two  armies  were  hotly  engaged,  Montezuma,  with 
a  body  of  chofen  troops,  which  he  had  placed  in  am- 
bufeade,  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  they  were  foon  difordered,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  fly  to  the  city.  The  conquerors  purfued  them 
thither;  and  Montezuma  perceiving  that  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  fortify  themfelves  in  the  greater  temple,  fruftra- 
ted  their  defign  by  getting  pofleffion  of  it  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  turret.  By  this  difafter  they  were  fo  much 
terrified,  that  they  fled  to  the  mountains  fouth  of  Co¬ 
johuacan  ;  but  even  there  the  royal  army  overtook 
and  purfued.  them  more  than  30  miles,  till  they  came 
to  another  mountain,  where,  quite  exhaufted  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  feeing  no  means  of  efcape,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  furrender  at  diferetion. 

Having  thus  happily  accomplished  the  conqueft  of 
Cojohuacan  and  the  other  lebellious  cities,  the  two 
kings  returned  to  Mexico.  Itzcoatl  gave  great  part 
of  the  Tepanecan  country  to  Totoquihuatxtn ,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Macula ,  a  grandfon  of  Tezozomoc, 
but  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  way  con- 
50  cerned  in  his  projects  againft  the  Mexicans.  An  al- 

Alliance  fiance  was  then  formed  among  the  three  kings  on  the 

thelin^-  following  terms  :  The  king  of  Tacubaheld  his  crown 
ofSo,  on  condition  of  ferving  the  king  of  Mexico  with  all 
Acolhua-  his  troops,  at  any  time  when  required;  for  which  he 
can,  and  was  £0  fiave  a  fifth  part  of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the 
Tci-aneca.  enemy.  The  king  of  Acolhuacan  was  likewife  to  af- 
fift  the  king  of  Mexico  in  war  ;  and  for  this  he  was  to 
have  a  third  pmt  of  the  plunder,  after  deducing  the 
fhare  of  the  king  of  Tacuba  ;  and  the  remainder  was 
to  belong  to  the  king  of  Mexico.  The  kings  of  Ta¬ 


cuba  and  Acolhuacan  were  both  declared  honorary  Mexico* 

electors-  of  the  kings  of  Mexico  ;  the  real  ele&ors  be-  - 

ing  four  nobles:  and  the  king  of  Mexico  was  likewife 
bound  to.  aflift  in  the  wars  of  his  allies  whenever  it 
was  demanded* 

After  having  thus  fettled  matters  among  themfelves, 
and  rewarding  their  foldiers,  Itzcoatl  fet  out  with  Ne¬ 
zahualcajotl  for  Tezeueo,  where  the  Acolhuacan  king 
was  crowned  with  all  poffible  ceremony.  Here  the 
new  king  took  every  method  which  prudence  could 
fuggell  to  eflablifli  his  authority  on  a  permanent  ba¬ 
lls  ;  but  while  he  was  thus  employed,  the  Xochi* 
milcas,  fearing  left  the  Mexicans  might  conquer  their 
country  as  they  had  done  that  of  the  Tepanecans,  held 
a  council  on  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  fuch  a 
difgrace.  In-  this  council  it  was  determined  to  com¬ 
mence  hoftilities  againft  that  rifing  ftate,  before  it 
fhould  become  more  formidable  by  new  conquelts, 

Itzcoatl  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  determina-  Other  con-* 
tion,  than  he  fent  Montezuma  with  a  great  army 
againft  them.  The  Xochimilcus  met  him  with  one 
ftill  more  numerous;  but  being  worfe  difeiplined,  they 
were  quickly  defeated,  and  their  city  taken  in  a  very 
(hort  time  after.  This  conqueft  was  followed  by  the 
redu&ion  of  Cuitiahuac,  iituated  on  a  fmall  ifland  on 
the  lake  of  Chaleo.  Their  infular  fituation  gave  them 
confidence  to  attack  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  king  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  difficulty 
of  this  enterprife,  that  he  propofed  to  attack  them 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  alliance :  Montezuma, 
however,  with  only  a  fmall  number  of  men  of  his  own 
training,  whom  he  furnilhed  with  proper  veflels,  re¬ 
duced  them  in  feven  days. 

Thefe  conquefts  were  followed  by  the  redu&ion  of 
the  cities  of  Quauhnahuac,  Quantitlan,  and  Toltitlan  ; 
the  jirft  of  which  was  fo  Strong,  that  Itzcoatl  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  call  in  his  allies  to  his  affiftance.  I11  fliort,  in 
the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  Mexico,  from  being  a  con¬ 
temptible  and  tributary  ftate,  became  able  to  com¬ 
mand  thofe  whom  it  had  formerly  ferved,  and  who 
thought  themfelves  very  much  fuperior  in  every  re- 

fpea. 

Itzcoatl  died  in  the  year  1436,  at  a  very  advanced  Mouezi*. 
age,  in  the  height  of  profperity,  and  was  fucceeded  ma  I.  king 
by  Montezuma  i.  the  greateft  monarch  that  ever  fat  Mex- 
on  the  Mexican  throne.  Before  his  coronation,  inieo* 
order  to  comply  with  the  barbarous  rites  of  his  reli¬ 
gion,  he  made  war  upon  ilie  Chalcefe  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  prifoners  who  were  to  be  facrificed  at  his 
coronation  ;  and  fcarce  was  this  ceremony  over,  than 
a  new  war  commenced,  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  that  city.  This  quarrel  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  Chalcefe  and  the  Tezcucans.  Two  of  the 
royal  princes  of  Tezcuco  having  gone  a-hunting  on 
the  mountains  which  overlook  the  plains  of  Chaleo, 
while  employed  in  the  chace,  and  feparated  from  their 
retinue,  with  only  three  Mexicandords,  fell  in  with 
a  troop  of  Chalcefe  foldiers  ;  who,  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  their  matter,  carried  them  all  prifoners  to 
Chaleo.  The  cruel  and  inconfiderate  tyrant  who  com¬ 
manded  there  inftantly  put  them  all  to  death  ;  after 
which  he  caufed  their  bodies  to  be  falted,  dried,  and 
placed  in  an  hall  of^his  palace,  where  they  ferved  as 
lupporters  to  the  pine  torches  burned  there  for  light- 
every  evening.  The  king  of  Tezcucoj  overwhelmed 
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with :  grief,  and  to  the  laft  degree  exafperated  at  fuch 
an  inhuman  a£l,  called  for  the  abidance  of  the  allied 
kings.  The  city  was  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  water. 

']  he  inhabitants,  knowing  that  they  had  no  mercy  to 
expert,  fought  like  men  in  defpair.  Even  the  old  ty¬ 
rant  who  commanded  them,  though  unable  to  walk, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  among  the 
combatants  ;  notwithftanding  which  they  were  totally 
defeated,  and  the  mod  fevere  vengeance  executed  up¬ 
on  them. 

Montezuma,  on  his  return,  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  encounter  an  enemy  more  formidable  on  account 
of  his  vicinity,  than  more  powerful  ones  at  a  didance. 
This  was  the  king  of  Tlatelolco,  who  had  formerly 
confpired  againd  the  life  of  Itzcoatl;  and  finding  him¬ 
felf  difappointed  in  this,  had  tried  to  reduce  his  power 
by  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  lords.  At  chat  time  his  defigns  proved 
abortive,  but  he  refumed  them  in  the  time  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  was 
tjumuix  defeated  and  killed.  One  Moquihuix  was  chofen  in 
made  king,  bis  room;  in  wliofe  election  it  is  probable  that  Mon¬ 
tezuma  had  a  confiderable  (hare.  This  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  conquefts  of  a  much  more  important  nature. 
The  province  of  Cuihixcas ,  lying  to  the  fouthward, 
was  added  to  his  dominions,  comprehending  a  trad 
of  country  more  than  150  miles  in  breadth  ;  then, 
turning  to  the  wefhvaid,  he  conquered  another  na¬ 
med  T%ompahacuan.  This  fuccefs,  however,  was 
for  a  fhort  time  interrupted  by  a  war  with  Atonalt- 
zin,  lord  of  a  territory  in  the  country  of  the  Mix- 
tacas.  This  prince,  puffed  up  on  account  of  the 
great  wealth  he  poflefled,  took  it  into  lus  head  that 
he  would  allow  no  Mexican  to  travel  through  his 
country.  Montezuma  fent  ambafl'adors  to  know  the 
reafon  of  fuch  flrange  condud  ;  but  Atonaltzin  gave 
them  no  other  anfwer  than  blowing  them  fome  part 
of  his  wealth,  making  a  prefent  to  the  king,  and  de¬ 
firing  him  from  thence  to  obferve  how  much  the  fub- 
jeds  of  ^Atonaltzin  loved  him  ;  and  that  he  willingly 
accepted  of  war,  which  was  to  determine  whether  lie 
fhould  pay  tribute  to  the  Mexicans  or  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  him.  Montezuma  having  informed  his  allies 
of  this  infolent  anfwer,  fent  a  confiderable  arrny  againft 
Atonaltzin,  but  had  the  mortification  to  be  informed 
of  its  defeat;  in  confequence  of  which  the  pride  of 
Atonaltzin  was  increafed  to  a  great  degree.  Monte¬ 
zuma,  greatly  chagrined  at  this  tirfb  check,  determined 
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caufe.  The  conqueft  of  Cuetlachilati  or  ColaJlu%  how¬ 
ever,  which  he  attempted  in  1457?  proved  a  much 
more  difficult  tafk.  This  province  lies  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Mexican  gulph,  and  had  been  formerly  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Olmecans,  whom  the  Tlafcalans  had 
driven  out.  The  inhabitants  were  very  numerous  ; 
but  dreading  the  power  of  Montezuma,  called  in  tliofe 
of  Tlafcala,  together  with  the  Huexotzincas,  to  their 
abidance.  Along  with  tliefe  the  allies  drew  the  Cho- 
lulans  alfo  into  the  confederacy  ;  fo  that  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  molt  formidable  combination 
that  had  yet  been  formed  againll  the  Mexican  power. 
Montezuma  colkaed  an  excellently  equipped  army  ; 
which,  however,  he  did  not  on  this  occafion  com¬ 
mand  in  perfon.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  per- 
fons  of  very  high  rank,  among  whom  were  three 
princes  of  royal  blood,  and  Moquihuix  king  of  Tlate¬ 
lolco  already.meutioned.  The  combination  of  the  three 


Mexico. 


to  head  his  next  army  in  perfon  ;  but  before  he  could 
call  together  another,  Atonaltzin  had  drawn  into  a 
confederacy  with  him  the  Huexotzincas  and  Tlafca¬ 
lans,  who  were  glad  of  the  opportunity,  as  they  fup- 
pofed,  of  reducing  the  power  of  the  Mexicans.  Their 
numbers,  however,  availed  but  little;  Montezuma  in 
the  very  fir  ft  engagement  totally  defeated  th£  confe¬ 
derate  army.  The  allies  of  Atonaltzin  were  particu- 
Atonaltzin  larly  unfortunate  ;  f©r  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  kill-, 
defeated,  ed  ju  the  field  of  battle,  were  deftroyed  by  their  own 
party  out  of  revenge  for  the  unfortunate  event  of  the 
battle. 

By  this  victory  the  Mexican  monarch  became  ma¬ 
iler  not  only  of  the  dominions  of  Atonaltzin,  but  of 
many  other  neighbouring  princes,  againft  whom  he 
made  war  on  account  of  their  having  put  to  death 
fome  Mexican  merchants  or  couriers  without  any  juft 
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republics  againft  Mexico  was  not  known  at  court 
when  the  army  fet  out;  but  Montezuma,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  it  foon  after,  fent  an  order  to  his  generals 
to  return.  This  accorded  fo  ill  with  the  romantic  no¬ 
tions  of  valour  entertained  by  the  Mexicans,  that  a 
confultation  of  the  generals  was  held  whether  they 
fhould  obey  it  or  not.  At  laft  it  was  determined  that 
the  king’s  order  fhould  be  obeyed  ;  but  no  foonerwas* 
this  agreed  to  than  Moquihuix  accufed  them  all  of 
cowardice,  and  threatened,  with  his  own  troops, 
unaflifted,  to  go  and  conquer  the  enemy.  His  fpeech 
had  fuch  an  effe&  upon  them  all,  that  they  went  to 
meet  the  confederates.  The  Cctaftefe  fought  with 
great  valour,  but  were  unable  to  relift  the  royal  forces; 
and  their  allies  were  almoft  totally  deftroyed.  Six 
thoufand  two  hundred  of  them  were  taken  prifoners, 
and  foon  after  facrifieed  to  the  Mexican  god  of  war 
in  the  barbarous  manner  already  deicribed.  Ihe  vic¬ 
tory  was  faid  to  have  been  owing  principally  to  the 
valour  and  good  conduct  of  Moquihuix,  infomuch  that 
to  this  day  a  fong  made  in  his  praife  on  that  occafion 
is  known  in  Mexico.  Montezuma  was  fo  well  pleafed' 
with  the  vi&ory,  that  he  not  only  forgave  the  dis¬ 
obedience  of  his  orders,  but  bellowed  upon  Moqui¬ 
huix  a  princefs,  one  of  his  own  coufins,  to  wife.  ^ 

The  next  exploit  of  this  great  warrior  was  the  en-  chalcefe 
tire  deftru&ion  of  the  Chalcefe,  whofe  reftlefs  difpo-  rebel,  and 
fition  continually  brought  mifehief  upon  therufelves.  are  deflrcyj 
They  had,  it  feems,  formed  a  defign  of  making  their  e  * 
city  a  rival  to  Mexico  ;  and  with  this  view  had  taken 


and  the 
Mexican 
dominions 
enlarged. 


prifoner  one  ,of  the  brothers  of  Montezuma  himfelf, 
whom  they  attempted  to  make  their  fovereign  abfo- 
lutely  againft  his  own  inclination.  The  prince,  find¬ 
ing  it  impoffible  to  refill,  pretended  to  comply  with: 
their  wifhes  but -that -the  a  £1  of  exalting  him  to  this 
dignity  might  be  more  coiifpfcuous,  he  defired  them, 
to  plant  in  the  market-place  one  of  the  highell  trees,  . 
and  place  a  fcaffold  upon  it,  from-  whence  every  body^ 
might  fee  him*  Thi3  being  done,  the  Mexicans  who 
had  been  taken  along  with  him  affembled  round  the 
tree  ;  and  the  prince*  having  afeended  the  fcaffold  with  , 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in.  his  hand,  addreffed  them  to  the 
following  purpofe  :  “  Ye  know  well,  my  brave  Mexi¬ 
cans,  that ;  the  Chalcefe  wifli  to  make  me  their  king  ; 
but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  god  that  I  fhould  be^ 
tray  our  native  country  ;  I  choofe  rather  to  teach  you, , 
by  my  example,  to  place  higher  value  on  fidelity  to 
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jt  than  on  life  itfdf.”  With  thefe  words  he  threw 
zumfelf  from  the  fcaffold,  and  was  killed,  The  Chal- 
cefe  were  fo  enraged  at  this,  that  they  inftantly  fell 
upon  the  Mexicans  and  killed  them  with  their  darts. 
Next  evening  they  were  terrified  by  a  fcreech  owl  ;  the 
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lcfa  than  40oc«w  <*  wheat,  Mnfaa 

nor  any  man  for  Iefa  than  500.  He  opened  alfo  the ' 
public  granaries  for  the  relief  of  the  lower  claffes  : 
but  nothing  was  able  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fa¬ 
mine.  Many  who  went  for  relief  to  other  countries 


“5  icmucxi  oy  a  icreecn  owi  Jtne  mine.  Many  who  went  for  «  a  . • 

d.fmal  voice  of  which  animal  they  interpreted  into  an  perifhed  with  hunger  on  their  iournew  •  I  T  C°“ntneS 
omen  of  their  approaching  ruin.  They  were  not  de-  bers  who  fold-  themfelves  for  L™.  7J  dgreat  "um* 
cc.ved  in  their  predictions,  which  indeed  they  might  their  nat;v  2™  M(lf  neVei;  retUrrned  t0 
have  made  without  any  fcreech-owl.  They  were  quick-  ed  themfelves  likethei^n^ftn^  P°Pf'?“*  faPPort- 
y  attacked  by  Montezuma  ;  who  on  this  occafion  was  the  lake,  until  all  their  diftreffes*  w "  e  Pro 
5  he  caufed  *«  “  be  light-  moll  ple’ntifu.  hateft  “^h“  ^  ^  ^  * 


■  cnuicu  nres  to  De  ngnt- 

cd  on  the  tops  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  as  fymbols 
of  the  punifhment  to  which  he  condemned  the  rebels. 
1  he  havock  he  made  among  them  was  fuch,  that  the 
province  was  almoft  depopulated.  Vaft  numbers  were 


Tv/T  4  y  >0 

Montezuma  was  fucceeded  by  Axayacatl,  who  like  Axayacatl 
his  predeceflor  inftantly  commenced  a  war,  for  no  0-fucceeds 
ther  reafon  than  that  he  might  have  prifoners  to  facri- lMontezu' 
hce  at  his  coronation.  The  people  whom  he  now  at- 


flaughtered,  while  thofe  who  efcaped  with  life  fled  into  tacked  inhabited1  th"’  •  PeoPle  'vhom  he  now  at. 

,  So™  fled  ,eof  °f  the  Pacific  Oce^n?  and  fituatTa?J,om£ 


.  - niuunumJS,  OU1IIC  net 

into  diltant  countries,  leaving  their  city  to  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  enemy.  At  laft  Montezuma,  fatiated  with 
revenge,  proclaimed  a  general  pardon,  and  invited  the 
fugitives  to  return  ;  but  many  of  them,  not  putting 
any  confidence  in  his  fincerity,  chofc  to  remain  in 
their  date  of  exile.  The  remainder  of  this  emperor’s 
reign  was  taken  up  in  making  new  conquefts  ;  fo  that 
:>y  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1464, 
he  had  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the  gulf  of 
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.  . “muuic  ui  Liie  country  oi 

the  Mixtecas  on  thefouth-eaft  ;  fomething  farther  than 
Chi  Japan  on  the  fouth  ;  to  the  valley  of  Toluca  on  the 
weft ;  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the  Otomies  on 
the  noith- well;  and,  on  the  north,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  vale  of  Mexico. 

^ ^he  rei£n  this  great  monarch  a  violent 

atnM-x;^|nUnidat,°nilappened  in  Mex!co-  The  lake,  fwelled 
°  ^  theexceffive  rains  which  fell  in  the  year  1446,  pour¬ 
ed  its  waters  into  the  city  with  fo  much  violence  that 
many  houfes  were  deftroyed,  and  the  ftreets  inundated 
to  .uch  a  degree  that  boats  were  every  where  made 


diftance  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  very  defperate 
batVn.^d  on  this  occafion,  in  which,  however, 
the  Mexicans  at  laft  prevailed  ;  and,  befides  ’the  poor 
retches  doomed  to  deftrudion  whom  they  carried 
off,  acquired  a  confiderable  fpoil,  as  well  as  a  trad  of 
territory  extending  to  Coatulco,  a  maritime  place 
Xds  frtqUented  in  the  ne*t  century  by  the  Spa- 

thl\aCfi!^'edvM0nte^U,?a’S;Pla,l  ?f.  con<lueft  1  His " 


Mexico  on  the  eaft  ;  to  the  middle  of  the  country'  of  in  3XC J®2 
the  Mixtecas  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  fomething  farther  than  the  orovinres  ^JLa  l J  f  -  fuccefsful,  many  ofquefc. 


coo- 


Inundation 


1  iuuecisrui,  many  o t 

the  provinces  reduced  by  that  monarch  having  revolt- 
ed  after  his  death,  fo  that  it  was  neceffary  to  recon- 
quer  them.  On  his  returning  fuccefsful  from  one  of 
hele  expeditions,  lie  built  a  new  temple,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Coat/on  ;  but  the  Tlatelolcos,  whofe 
ancient  nvallhip  feems  to  have  revived  on  the  death  of 
Montezuma  built  another  in  oppofition,  which  they 
called  Coaxolotl.  Thus  the  former  hatred  between  the 
two  nations  was  renewed,  and  a  difeord  took  place 
which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  Tlatelolcos.  Po 

ufe  of.  T o  "prevent*  a  cciden  t  s  'of  S^tTndfor^h6  A  fuftained  an  Sparable  lofs  in  ,46o  of 

future,  Montezuma,  by  advice  of  the  kino-  0f  IV/  a"^  A47Cj,by  the  dfth°fthelr  all,'esthe  kings  of  Tacubat^e'cin.f 
CUCO,  conftruaed  a’  g/eat 

eleven  cubits  in  breadth,  and  confifting  of  two  parallel  anv  violation  till  the  •  f  nations  continued  without Tacub*. 

lines  of  palifades,  the  interval  betwixt  which  was  filled  not  ftmnnf  th !  H  °  , the  Spalnards,  we  can- 

up  with  Hones  and  fand.  The  greateft  d  fficultv  iJ  Ln  3?a  ,hat  any  °.f  the  fu«cfTors  of  the  Tacu- 

the  conftruaion  lay  in  being  obliged  occafiona  lv  n  I  Ir'T!  Pnnces  would  have  the  fame  cor- 

work  in  the  lake  itfdf,  which  in  ffme  places  wal  of  t  '  °f  Mexico  which  was  enter- 

confiderable  depth;  but  this  was  furmounted  by  tlj  to  Moml.^0^  ^  f“ch  great  of)li§ationa 

lkill  and  perfeverance  of  the  workmen.  The  dyke  bv  his  ftmChbn  1  ^  k'ng  °f  ?'aC“ba  was  fuccceded 
when  conftrudted,  proved  of  great  fcrvice  in  keeninrr’  hi  1  •  r  v  P^P.^3’  and  tf>e  Acolhuan  monarch 

out  the  waters,  though  it  d./notenZL  ^  ^ahualpilh.  A  Ihort  time  after  the  ac- 


out  the  water*?  thfMtrrK  v  a' a™  •  seeping  t)y  |11S  ^on  JSJezahualpillf. 

t  t.,e  waters,  though  it  did  not  entirely  remedy  the  ceflion  of  the  litter  ,h  u  1  . . 

tv!1 :  nor  indeed  have  the  Spaniards  been  able  to  fecure  Tl- teLle  Yu  !  he  War  b,oke  out  between  the 
this  city  eftecluallv  from  ,rf_ t*l5em.e  ildtel?lcos  and  Mexicans,  which  ended  in  thedeftruc 


^1  rv  o  ,r  ;  T  ,  a‘us  ccu  aoie  t0  secure 

tins  uty  efieaually  from  inundations,  after  being  in 

pufieflion  of  it  for  more  than  two  centuries.  6 
i  he  inundation  was  foon  followed  by  a  famine. 


This  was  cccafioned  by  the  Minting  of  the  cron  "of  1  lr°ne  ^-exico  ;  but  it  appears  that  this  prin- 
maize  in  1448  ;  the  ears  while  young  and  tended  be-  the  ennf/33  grcatI>'|thenobj^  of  his  affeftion.  On 


•  .  —  j  cnumiij  ui  tne  cron  or 

maize  in  1448  ;  the  ears  while  young  and  tender  be¬ 
ing  deftroyed  by  froft.  In  r45o  the  crop  was  totally 
loft  for  want  of  water  ;  and  in  i45r,  befides  the  un- 
iatourable  feafons,  there  was  a  fcarcity  of  feed  Hence 

!?  2’  the  necleglt!e,s  °f  the  people  became  fo  great,’ 

that  they  were  obliged  to  fell  themfelves  for  Haves  in 

Older  to  procure  fubfiftence.  Montezuma  permitted 


l,.°"  °f  tbe  former-  K^g  Moquihuix  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  by  Montezuma  to  a  After  of  Axayacatl,  now  on 
the  throne  of  Mexico ;  but  it  appears  that  this  prin- 


the  contrarjr,  he  took  all  methods  of  exprefiing  his 
diflike,  either  out  of  enmity  to  herfelf,  or  envy  of  the 
fuperior  greatnefs  of  her  brother.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  great  number 
of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Mexican  greatnefs.  His  wife,  however,  being  in- 
formed  of  this  icheme,  communicated  the  particulars 


them  to  go  to  other  countriV  for  fupport ;  butTeine  tT heJ  h  ^  l'chem.e>comm^ted  the  particulars 
informed  that  many  fold  themfelves  for  a  few  days  the  ill  uftTcre^5  ^  bang  'mPaticilt  of 

I>rovin°”’ he  •—  ^  ^  «  Z 

uncommon 


Mexico. 
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uncommon  accident  exafperated  the 
Tlatelolcans  againd  each  other  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
wherever  they  met,  they  fought,  abufed,  and  murder¬ 
ed  each  other.  The  king  of  Tlatelolco  prepared  for 
wav  with  manv  horrid  ceremonies,  of  which  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  human  blood  was  one.  A  day  was  appointed 
for  attacking  Mexico.  Xiloman,  lord  of  Colhuacan, 
was  to  begin  the  attack,  afterwards  to  pretend  flight, 
in  order  to  induce  the  Mexicans  to  follow  him  ;  after 
which  the  Tlatelolcos  were  to  fall  upon  their  rear. 
For  fome  reafon,  however,  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  the  Tlatelolcos  began  the  attack  without 
waiting  for  Xiloman  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  lie  retired  in  difgufl,  leaving  them  to  finifli  their 
battle  the  bell  way  they  could.  The  engagement  lad¬ 
ed  till  night,  when  the  Tlatelolcos  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Axayacatl,  during  the  night,  difpofed  of  his 
troops  in  all  the  roads  which  led  to  Tlatelolco,  ap¬ 
pointing  them  to  meet  in  the  market-place.  The  Tla¬ 
telolcos,  finding  themfelves  attacked  on  all  Tides,  re¬ 
tired  gradually  before  the  Mexicans,  until  at  lad 
they  were  forced  into  the  market-place,  where  they 
found  themfelves  worfe  than  ever  on  account  of  its 
narrownefs,  which  did  not  allow  them  room  to  a<d. 
The  king  dood  on  the  top  of  the  great  temple, 
encouraging  his  men  to  exert  themfelves  againd  the 
enemy.  His  words,  however,  had  now  lod  their  ufual 
influence.  He  not  only  was  not  obeyed,  but  was  re¬ 
proached  with  cowardice  becaufe  he  did  not  come 
down  and  fight  among  the  red.  At  lad  the  Mexicans 
arrived  at  the  temple,  and  afeended  to  the  balcony 
where  the  king  was.  He  made  a  defperate  defence 
for  a  little  ;  but  by  a  violent  pufh  in  the  bread  was 
thrown  backward  upon  the  deps  of  the  temple,  and 
dunned  or  perhaps  killed  by  the  fall.  The  foldiers 
took  him  up  and  carried  him  to  Axayacatl  ;  who  with 
his  own  hand  cut  open  his  bread  and  tore  out  his 
heart.  His  people  then  attempted  to  fly  acrofs  the 
market-place  ;  but  a  great  number*  of  them  were 
killed,  among  whom  were  many  officers  of  didinc- 
tion.  The  city  of  Tlatelolco  was  then  united  with 
Mexico,  as  a  part  or  kjnd  of  fuburb,  which  it  dill 
continues  to  be. 

The  Tlatelolcos  being  thus  reduced,  Axayacatl  next 
fet  out  on  an  expedition  againd  the  Matlatzincas,  a 
tribe  in  the  vale  of  Toluca,  who  dill  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Mexican  yoke.  Having  proved  fuccefsful 
in  this  expedition,  he  undertook  to  fubduc  alfo  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley,  now  called  Valle  d}  Ixt - 
lahuacan ,  particularly  Xiquipilco ,  a  confiderable  city 
and  date  of  the  Otomies,  whofe  chief  was  much  re¬ 
nowned  for  drength  and  bravery.  Axayacatl,  who 
likewife  valued  himfelf  on  thefe  qualities,  encounter¬ 
ed  him  in  Angle  combat.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
over-matched,  and  received  a  violent  wound  on  the 
thigh ;  after  which  he  would  have  been  taken  prifon- 
er,  had  not  fome  young  Mexicans  made  a  defperate 
effort  for  his  refeue.  Notwithdanding  this  difader, 
Axayacall's  at  my  gained  a  complete  vi&ory,  carrying 
off  1 1060  prifoners,  among  whom  was  the  chief  of 
the  Otomies  himfelf,  and  two  of  his  officers  who  had 
attacked  the  king.  Thefe  chiefs  were  put  to  death  at 
an  entertainment  of  the  allied  kings,  the  fight  of  their 
agonies  not  interrupting  in  the  lead  the  mirth  of  the 
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Mexicans  and  feaft ;  fo  much  were  they  familiarized  to  the  fhedding  Mexico*^ 
of  human  blood. 

Axayacatl  continued  to  extend  his  territories  to  the  ^  fuc^e(^ 
ead  and  wed,  till  his  progrefs  was  dopped  by  death  in  ed  by  TL- 
1477.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  elder  brother  Tizoc  ;zoc. 
of  whofe  reign  we  know  little,  but  that  he  conquered 
fourteen  cities,  fome  of  which  had  been  in  rebellion. 

He  intended  to  have  built  a  larger  temple  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  feen  in  Mexico,  though  that  ori¬ 
ginally  built  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by  fome  of 
his  predeceffors.  For  this  purpofe  he  colledied  a  great 
quantity  of  materials  ;  but  before  he  could  bring  his 
proje&s  to  bear,  he  was  taken  off  by  a  confpiracy  of 
his  fubjedts.  We  are  not  informed  in  what  manner  he 
died  ;  mod  probably  it  was  by  poifon,  as  the  coufpi- 
rators  wifhed  his  death  to  pafs  for  natural.  It  being 
difeovered  to  be  otherwife,  however,  diligent  fearch 
was  made  for  the  criminals,  who  were  punifhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  deferts.  During  the  reign  of  Tizoc, 
the  Acolluracans  made  war  upon  the  Hnexotzincas, 
ruined  their  city,  and  conquered  their  territory.  Ne- 
zahualpilli  alfo,  the  Acolhuacan  monarch,  though  he 
had  already  feveral  wives,  had  not  made  any  of  them 
queen,  having  wifhed  to  confer  that  honour  upon  one 
of  the  royal  family  of  Mexico.  Tizoc  readily  gave 
him  one  of  his  grand  daughters,  who  had  a  filter  of 
Angular  beauty  named  Xocotzsn.  The  friendfhip  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  ladies  was  fuch,  that  the  one  could 
not  think  of  being  feparated  from  the  other ;  for 
which  reafon  the  new  queen  fought  and  obtained  per- 
mifiion  to  take  her  fider  along  with  her  to  Tezcuco. 

Xocotzin  had  not  been  long  there  before  the  king 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her  with  the  title 
of  queen  likewife.  Soon  after  this  fecond  marriage, 
the  fird  queen  brought  forth  a  fon  named  Cacamat%iny 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne,  and  was  afterwards 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards. 

Ahuitzotl,  the  brother  of  Tizoc,  fucceeded  him  in  ,  ^  . 
the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  His  fnft  objetd  was  to  finifli dedicue* 
the  great  temple  begun  by  his  predeceffor  ;  and  fuch  a  temple 
was  the  number  of  workmen,  that  it  was  completed  in- with  a  mu!*- 
four  years.  During  the  time  that  it  was  building,  the  m a n°v in¬ 
king  employed  himfelf  in  making  war  with  different  timSt  ° 
nations,  referving  all  the  prifoners  he  took  for  victims 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  The  number  of  pri¬ 
foners  facrificed  at  this  dedication  is  faid  by  Torque - 
mada  to  have  been  72,324  ;  by  other  hiftorians  64,060. 

The  miferable  vi&ims  were  ranged  in  two  files,  each 
a  mile  and  an  half  in  length,  terminating  at  the  tem¬ 
ple.  The  fame  year  another  temple  was  built  by  a 
feudatory  lord,  in  imitation  of  the  great  one  built  bv 
the  king  ;  at  the- dedication  of  which  a  vad  number 
of  prifoners  were  alfo  facrificed.  Thefe  temples  were 
dedicated  in  r  486.  In  14^7  happened  a  violent  earth¬ 
quake  ;  and  Chimalpopoea  king  of  Acolhuacan  died, 
who  was  fucceeded  by  Totoquihuatzin  II. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Ahuitzotl  was  a  con .  His 
tinned  fferies  of  wars,  in  all  of  which  he  proved  ulti- (li,efts* 
rnately  fcsccefsful,  extending  the  Mexican  dominions 
as  far  as  Guatemala,  900  miles  to  the  foutli-ead  of 
Mexico.  In  only  one  expedition  the  Mexicans  were 
defeated  with  difgrace.  This  happened  in  1496, 
when  they  fuddenly,  and  as  appears  without  any 
proYQcation5  entered  the  vale  of  AiHxco  in  an  ho  (life 
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manner.  So  uncxpe&ed  was  the  invafion,  that  the  in-  the  duration 
habitants  of  Atlixco  knew  only  of  the  intention  of 
their  enemies  by  feeing  them  in  arms  in  their  country. 

Finding  it  impoflible  to  raife  in  an  inftant  a  fufficient 
force  among  themfelves,  they  applied  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Huexotzincas.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
city,  which  it  feems  had  already  been  rebuilt  fince  its 
deftru&ion  by  the  Acolhuacans,  they  found  a  mod 
celebrated  captain,  named  Toltecatl,  amufing  himfelf 
at  foot-ball.  Being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Mexican  army,  he  inftantly  quitted  his  diverfion  to 
repair  to  Atlixco  ;  where,  to  fhow  his  contempt 
for  the  enemy,  he  entered  the  battle  unarmed. — 

He  fupplied  himfelf  with  armour  by  knocking  down 
the  firft  Mexican  he  met  with  his  fill,  and  feizing  his 
armour.  He  then  attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  fury, 
and  was  fo  well  feconded  by  his  troops,  that  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  were  totally  defeated  ;  and*  in  confideration  of 
his  iignal  bravely, the  Huexotzincas  made  him  the  chief 
of  their  republic.  He  had  not  continued  in  his  new 
office  more  than  a  year,  however,  when,  finding  him- 
lelf  unqualified  for  being  legiflator  to  fuch  turbulent 
fubje&s  as  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  quitted  his  dignity 
and  his  country  at  once  ;  and  eroding  the  mountains 
with  fome  other  nobles,  came  to  Tlalmanalco,  where  he 
was  put  to  death,  with  all  his  companions,  by  order 
of  Ahuizotl. 

Ahuizotl  died  in  1502,  of  a  diforder  produced  by 
a  contufion  in  his  head.  Of  the  caufe  of  which  we 
have  the  following  account  :  In  1498,  the  king,  think¬ 
ing  that  the  navigation  of  the  lake  of  Mexico  was 
become  difficult  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  water, 
formed  a  project  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  from  a 
fountain  which  fupplied  the  Cojoacanefe,  and  called 
upon  the  lord  of  the  diftrift  to  give  orders  for  that 
purpofe.  This  nobleman  reprefented  that  the  fpring 
was  not  conflant ;  that  fometimes  it  was  dry,  and  at 
others  ran  fo  abundantly  that  it  might  oceafion  fome 
difafter  in  his  court.  Ahuizotl,  however,  fnppofing 
this  to  be  a  pretence,  lenewed  his  order,  and  put  the 
nobleman  to  death  for  infifting  upon  his  objection.  He 
then  caufed  a  fpacious  aqutduft  to  be  conftru&ed  from 
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of  their  happinefs  or  of  their  empire 

was  to  be. 

The  firft  care  of  the  new  monarch,  as  ufual,  was 
to  procure  vidims  for  the  barbarous  facrifices  to  be 
made  at  his  coronation.  The  people  of  Atlixco,  who 
had  again  fhaken  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  were  the 
fufferers  on  this  oceafion,  being  once  more  reduced, 
though  not  without  great  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  fome  of  whofe  braveft  officers  perifhed  in  the 
war.  The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed 
with  fuch  pomp  as  had  never  been  feen  before 
Mexico 
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Cojoacan  to  Mexico  ;  and  the  water  was  brought  in 
with  a  great  many  liiperftitious  ceremonies.  That 
very  year,  however,  there  fell  fuch  quantities  of  rain, 
that  the  waters  of  the  lake,  augmented  alfo  by  thofe 
of  the  fpring,  overflowed  the  city,  fo  that  the  flreets 
were  filled  with  failing  veffels,  and  fome  houfes  were 
deflioyed.  The  king  happening  to  be  one  day  in  a 
lower  apartment  of  his  palace,  the  waters  entered 
with  fuch  rapidity  and  violence  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  5  and  the  door  being  low,  he  ftruck  his  head 
with  fuch  force  againft  the  top,  that  he  never  recover¬ 
ed  the  effeds  of  the  contufion.  This  inundation  was 
followed  by  a  famine,  all  the  maize  being  rotted  by 
the  water. 

At  tire  time  of  AhuizotFs  death,  the  Mexican 
empire  was  brought  to  its  utmoft  extent.  His  fucctf- 
for,  Montezuma  Xocojotzin,  or  Montezuma  Junior, 
was  a  perfon  of  great  bravery,  bdides' which*he  was 
likewife  a  prieft,  and  held  in  great  eftimation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  gravity  and  the  dignity  of  his  deport¬ 
ment.  His  de&ion  wa3  unanimous ;  and  the  nobles 
congratulated  themfelves  on  the  happinefs  the  coun¬ 
try  was  to  enjoy  under  him,  little  thinking  how  fliort 
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but  no  fooner  was  this  ceremony  over  than^^au^ 
Montezuma  began  to  difeover  a  pride  which  nobody  me 
had  fufpe&ed  before.  All  his  predeceffors  had  been 
accuftomed  to  confer  offices  upon  perfons  of  merit, 
and  thofe  who  appeared  the  moft  able  to  difeharge 
them,  without  any  partiality  as  to  birth  or  wealth. 
Montezuma,  however,  difapproved  of  the  conduct  of 
his  predeceffors,  Under  pretence  that  the  plebeians 
fliould  be  employed  according  to  their  rank  ;  for  that 
in  all  their  a&ions  the  bafenefs  of  their  birth  and  the 
meannefs  of  their  education  appeared  :  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  thrs  maxim  he  deprived  all  the  commoners  of 
the  offices  they  held  about  the  court,  declaring  them 
incapable  of  holding  any  for  the  future.  All  the 
royal  fervants  now  Were  people  of  rank.  Befides 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  palace,  600  feudatory  lords  and 
nobles  came  to  pay  court  to  him.  They  paffed  the 
whole  day  in  the  antichamber,  where  none  of  their 
fervants  were  permitted  to  enter ;  converfing  in  a  low 
voice,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  their  fovereign. — * 

The  fervants  of  thefe  lords  were  fo  numerous  that  they 
occupied  three  fmall  courts  of  the  palace,  and  many 
waited  in  the  ftreets.  The  women  were  not  lefs  nu* 
merous.  All  thefe  laft  were  confined  in  one  vaft  fe*> 
raglio,  under  the  care  of  fome  noble  duennas,  who 
kept  a  Arid  watch  over  their  conduct.  From  this 
colle&ion  the  emperoi  felefted  fuch  as  lie  liked  beft 
for  himfelf,  giving  away  the  reft  5  and  fo  well  did 
he  acquit  himfelf  in  his  matrimonial  capacity,  that  an 
hundred  and  fifty  of  hia  wives  are  faid  to  have  been 
pregnant  at  once. 

The  pride  of  Montezuma  was  no  lefs  confpicuous 
in  the  ceremonials  than  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
court.  None  dtiril  enter  the  palace  without  pulling 
off  his  fhoes  and  ftockings  at  the  gate  ;  neither  durft 
they  appear  pompoufly  dreffed  in  the  imperial  prefence  * 
this  being  deemed  a  want  of  refpeft  to  inajefty.— * 

All  who  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  before  fpeaking 
to  the  king,  made  three  bows  ;  at  the  firft,  faying 
Lord!  attheiecond,  My  Lord!  and  at  the  third,  Great 
Lord !  They  fpoke  low,  and  with  the  head  inclined, 
receiving  the  anfwer  which  the  king  gave  them  by  fe- 
cretaries,  with  as  great  humility  as  if  it  had  been  the 
voice  of  a  deity  ;  and  no  perfon  in  taking  leave  ever 
turned  his  back  on  the  throne.  When  this  mighty 
emperor  went  abroad,  he  was  carried  on  the  fhoulders 
of  the  nobility,  in  a  litter  covered  with  a  rich  canopy, 
and  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers  5 
and  wherever  he  paffed,  every  perfon  fhut  their  eyes, 
as  fearing  to  be  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  Majefty 
When  he  alighted  from  the  litter  to  walk  on  foot, 
carpets  were  ipread  on  the  ground,  that  the  emperor 
might  not  be  permitted  to  touch  the  earth  with  hia 
feet. 
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In  every  refpedl  Montezuma  kept  up,  as  far  as  was 
poffible,  this  extravagant  appearance  of  dignity.  His 
kitchen-utenfils  were  of  the  fineft  earthen  ware,  and 
his  table-cloths  and  napkins  of  the  fineft  cotton  ;  but 
none  of  thefe  ever  ferved  the  emperor  more  than  once, 
being  immediately  made  a  prefent  of  to  fome  noble¬ 
man.  The  veffels  in  which  his  chocolate  and  other 
drinks  from  cocoa  were  prepared,  were  all  of  gold,  or 
fome  beautiful  feadhell,  or  naturally-formed  vcffels, 
curioufiy  varnifhed.  He  had  alfo  gold-plate,  but  it 
was  ufed  only  on  particular  occafions  in  the  temple. 
The  number  and  variety  of  his  difhes  aftonifhed  the 
Spaniards.  Cortes  fays,  that  they  covered  the  floor 
of  a  great  hall ;  and  that  there  were  difhes  of  every 
kind  of  game,  fifh,  fruit,  or  herbs,  in  the  country. 
This  dinner  was  carried  in  ftate  by  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  young  nobility,  who  retired  as  foon  as  the 
king  fat  down  to  table  ;  and  that  the  meat  might  not 
grow  cold,  each  plate  was  furniflied  with  a  chafing 
difh.  The  king  marked  with  a  rod  the  difhes  he 
chofe  for  himfdf,  and  the  reft  were  diftributed  among 
the  nobility  in  the  antichamber.  Before  he  fat  down, 
four  of  the  molt  beautiful  women  of  his  feraglio  flip- 
plied  him  with  water  to  walh  his*  hands,  and  continued 
Handing  all  the  time  of  his  dinner,  along  with  fix  of 
his  principal  minifters  and  his  carvers. 

Montezuma  took  great  delight  in  the  cleanlinefs  of 
his  own  perfon,  and  of  every  thing  about  him.  He 
bathed  regularly  every  day,  and  had  baths  in  all  his 
palaces.  Every  day  he  wore  four  dreffes,  never  ufing 
again  thofe  which  he  had  put  off,  blit  refervin g  them 
as  largeffcs  for  the  nobility,  or  thofe  who  had  diftin- 
gui flied  themfelves  in  war. 

The  expence  of  all  this,  and  many  other  infiances 
Hh  fubje&s.  0f  magnificence,  rendered  the  emperor  very  difagree- 
able  to  a  great  number  of  his  fubjedls ;  though  others 
were  pleafed  with  the  readinefs  he  fhowed  to  relieve 
the  neceffities  of  individuals,  and  his  generofity  in  re¬ 
warding  his  generals  and  minifters  who  deferved  it. 
Among  other  actions  worthy  of  imitation,  he  appoint¬ 
ed  the  city  of  Colhuacan  as  an  hofpital  for  all  invalids, 
who  after  having  faithfully  ferved  the  crown  either  in 
the  civil  or  military  line, required  a  provifion  on  account 
of  their  age  and  infirmities.  In  this  place  they  were 
maintained  and  attended  at  the  expence  of  the  king. 

The  reign  of  Montezuma,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  far  from  being  fo  glorious  with 
regard  to  his  fucccffes  in  war  as  thofe  of  his  predecef- 
fors  had  been.  He  reduced  indeed  one  rebellious  pro¬ 
vince,  and  conquered  another  which  had  never  before 
been  fubjugated  ;  but  in  his  war  with  Tlafcala  he  was 
Hb  unfuc-  by  no  means  fuccefsful.  This  was  but  a  fmall  repu- 
cef'ful  war  blic  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  capital,  but  the  in- 
withTlaf-  habitants  were  remarkable  for  their  bravery  and  inde- 
caja'  pendent  fpirit.  The  neighbouring  flates,  however, 
who  had  been  reduced  by  the  Mexicans,  envious  of 
their  liberty  and  profperity,  exafperated  the  Mexicans 
again  ft  them,  by  reprefenting  that  the  Tlafcalans  were 
defii'ous  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  maritime 
provinces  on  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  that  by  their  com¬ 
merce  with  thefe  provinces  they  were  encreafing  their 
wealth  and  power,  and  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  they  were  to  traffic.  In  confequence 
of  this  prefentation,  ftrong  garrifons  were  placed  on 
^he  bonders  of  Tlafcala,  to  obftrud  the  commerce  of 
Vet.  XL  Part  II. 
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the  inhabitants,  and  thus  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  Mexico, 
of  obtaining  fome  of  the  neceffanes  of  life.  The  Tla-  v 
fealans  complained  ;  but  received  no  other  anfwer  than 
that  the  king  of  Mexico  was  lord  of  all  the  world,  and 
that  the  Tlafcalans  milit  fubmit  and  pay  tribute  to  him. 

The  Tlafcalans  returned  a  fpirited  anfwer  to  this  in- 
folent  fpeech,  and  began  to  fortify  their  frontier. 

They  had  already  incloffd  all  the  lands  of  the  repu¬ 
blic  with  intrenchments ;  and  to  thefe  they  now  ad* 
ded  a  wall  of  fix  miles  in  length  on  the  weft  fide,  where 
an  invafion  was  moll  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  fo  well 
did  they  defend  themfelves,  that  though  they  v/ere 
frequently  attacked  by  the  neighbouring  ftates  in  al¬ 
liance  with  Mexico,  or  fubjedl  to  it,  not  one  of  them 
was  able  to  wreft  a  foot  of  ground  from  them.  Thus 
a  continual  feries  of  wars  and  engagements  took  place  yr 
between  the  ftates  of  Mexico  and  this  republic,  which  Exploit-* 
continued  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  molt  and  dead* 
remarkable  occurrences  in  thefe  wars  are  the  exploits  ^ 
of  a  Tlafcalan  general  named  Tlahuicol.  His  courage 
and  ftrength  were  fo  great,  that  his  enemies  fled  when¬ 
ever  he  appeared.  The  fword  with  which  lie  fought 
was  fo  weighty,  that  no  man  of  ordinary  ftrength  could 
lift  it  from  the  ground.  At  laft,  however,  having  in 
the  heat  of  an  engagement  got  into  a  marfh,  his  great 
ftrength  was  of  no  life  to  him,  fo  that  he  was  taken 
prifoner,  put  into  a  ftrong  cage,  and  carried  to  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  emperor,  in  coniideration  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities,  gave  him  liberty  to  return  to  his  own 
country  :  but  this  he  abfolutely  refufed,  faying,  that 
he  wifhed  to  die,  like  other  piifoners,  in  honour  of 
their  god.  In  this  he  periifteJ  obftinately  for  feveral 
years;  until  at  laft  Montezuma  refolved  to  comply 
with  his  barbarous  defire  ;  and  he  was  permitted  to 
die  by  the  gladiatorian  facrifice,  to  be  afterwards  de- 
feribed,  in  which  the  prifoner  was  allowed,  though 
under  great  difadvantages,  to  fight  for  his  life.  He 
was  oppofed  by  feveral  brave  men,  one  at  a  time,  of 
whom  he  killed  eight,  and  wounded  twenty  more  ; 
until,  falling  almoft  dead  by  a  violent  blow  lie  received 
on  the  head,  he  was  carried  to  the  temple  and  there 
facrificed. 

During  the  remainder  of  Montezuma's  reign  the  ^pprehen- 
empire  was  difturbed  by  various  rebellions,  of  which  enter*, 
the  accounts  are  not  fufficiently  interefting  to  merit 
a  particular  detail;  but  in  the  year  1508,  Monte-  an*  of  the 
zuma  began  to  entertain  appreheniions  of  that  fatal  rnval  of 
event  which  at  length  overtook  him.  An  expedition  a  liCVV 
having  been  undertaken  againft  a  very’  diftant  region  he  T re¬ 
named  Amatla,  the  army  in  marching  over  a  lofty 
mountain  were  attacked  by  a  furious  north-wind,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fnow  ;  which  made  great  havock  in  the 
army,  many  of  them  perifhing  with  cold,  and  others 
being  killed  by  the  trees  rooted  up  by  the  wind.  The 
remains  of  the  army  continued  their  march  to  Amat¬ 
la,  where  they  were  almoft  all  killed  in  battle.  By  this 
and  other  calamities,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
a  comet,  the  Mexicans  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
confternation.  Montezuma  was  fo  terrified  by  thefe 
omens,  that  having  in  vain  confulted  his  aftrologers, 
he  applied  to  the  king  of  Acolhuacan,  who  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  very  Ikilful  in  divination.  Nezahualpilli 
having  conferred  with  him  at  length  upon  the  fubjedl, 
told  Montezuma  that  the  comet  prefaged  fome  cala¬ 
mity  which  was  about  to  befal  their  kingdoms  by  the 
4  N  wkai 
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MsJtco.  arrival  of  a  new  people  :  but  tills  being  unfatisfaclory 

-  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Acolhuacan  challenged 

him  to  a  game  at  foot-ball,  Halting  the  truth  of  his 
prediction  on  the  iffue  of  the  game.  Montezuma  lolt 
.  the  game,  but  did  not  yet  acquiefce  in  the  truth  of 
his  piediCtion.  He  therefore  applied  to  a  celebrated 
aflrologer,  whom  it  feems  he  had  not  yet  confulted  ; 
but  he  confirmed  the  interpretation  of  Nezahualpilli  : 
for  which  the  emperor  caufeJ  his  lioufe  to  be  pulled 
71  down,  and  himfelf  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Stoiyof  the  Many  other  prefages  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
t-'otTof  a  are  re^atec^*  The  following,  though  apparently  the 
prmcefs.  moil  incredible  of  them  all,  feems  to  be  believed  by 
Clavigero.  “  A  filter  of  Montezuma  named  Papant- 
zin,  who  had  been  married  to  the  governor  of  "Plate- 
lolco,  lived  in  his  palace  after  he  was  dead  to  the  year 
1509,  when  Hie  died  of  old  age.  The  day  after  her 
burial  a  child  of  five  or  fix  years  old  happened  to  pafs 
from  her  mother’s  apartment  to  that  of  the  major 
domo  of  the  deceafed  princefs.  In  palling  by,  the 
child  faw  the  princefs  fitting  upon  the  Heps  of  the 
fountain  where  the  had  been  accuflomed  to  bathe,  and 
heard  herfelf  called  by  the  name  of  cocoion ,  a  Mexican 
expreffion  of  endearment,  fignifying  “little  giil.”  The 
child,  incapable  from  its  age  of  reflecting  on  the  death 
of  the  princefs,  approached  without  fear,  and  was  de¬ 
fied  to  call  the  wife  of  her  major-domo.  The  wo¬ 
man  carefied  the  child,  and  told  her  that  the  princefs 
was  dead  ;  but  being  importuned  and  pulled  by  the 
gown,  fhe  at  lafl  went ;  but  no  fooner  faw  the  princefs 
than  fhe  fainted.  The  child  then  ran  to  call  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who  with  two  other  women  came  to  the  affifl- 
ance  of  the  wife  of  the  major-domo  ;  but  they  alfo 
would  have  fainted,  had  not  the  princefs  called  to  them, 
and  allured  them  that  fhe  was  really  alive.  Having 
caufed  them  call  the  major-domov  Hie  defired  him 
tc  go  and  tell  Montezuma  what  he  had  feen  :  but  he, 
dreading  the  feverity  of  the  emperor,  durfl  not  under¬ 
take  the  tafk.  She  then  defired  him  to  go  to  Tezeuco, 
and  tell  Nezahualpilli  that  fhe  wifhed  to  fee  him.  He 
came  accordingly,  and  at  her  defire  brought  Monte¬ 
zuma  ;  whom  fhe  informed,  that  during  the  time  fhe 
lay  entranced  fhe  had  feen  a  vifion.  The  main  pur¬ 
port  of  this  Vifion  was  to  announce  to  her,  that  all  her 
forefathers  were  damned  ;  that  another  race  of  men 
fhonld  arrive,  who  fhould  conquer  the  kingdom,  and 
introduce  the  true  religion  ;  and  “  as  foon  as  the  bath 
lhould  be  publifhed  and  made  known,  which  would 
74  wafh  away  fin,  fhe  fhould  be  the  firfl  to  accept  of  it.J> 
The  expec-  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  flory  is 

\  he°Meii-  a  ^on  tJle  SPan^  priefls,  though  it  cannot  be 
cam  ac-M  doubted  that  the  Mexicans  had  forne  expe&ations  of 
counted  the  arrival  of  the  tSpaniards  among  them  at  the  time 

Sor*  they  aftually  came.  I  his,  however,  we  may  account  for 

without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing  the  leafl  fuperna- 
tural,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  The  Weft 
India  iflands  had  been  difeovered  by  Columbus  in 
1492  :  lie  had  made  frequent  voyages,  and  had  even 
difeovered  the  continent.  Settlements  had  been  made; 
the  Spaniards  had  fhown  their  prowefs  and  their  cru¬ 
elty  ;  and  we  are  not  to  doubt,  that  many  of  the 
i (landers  would  quit  their  habitations  to  efcape  the  fu¬ 
ry,  of  the  invaders.  It  would  naturally  occur  to  thefe 
fugitives,  that  the  arms  of  tHefe  new  comers  could 
jiot  be  reflfted  by  thofe  of  the  weftern  nations,  while 
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their  relentlefs  cruelty  might  eafrly  fuggeft  that  they  Mexlet*. 

would  deftroy  all  before  them.  From  the  year  149?,  1 - v— 

therefore,  to  1308,  there  was  time  enough  for  this 
report  to  have  reached  Mexico  ;  and  we  can  only  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  barbarous  (late  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were,  that  the  Spaniards  were  nof  perfe&ly 
known  and  defciibed  before  their  arrival. 

But  whatever  were  the  omens  by  which  the  arrival  75 
of  the  Spaniards  was  announced,  they  appear  to  have  m,m' 
had  no  efFecl  in  working  any  reformation  upon  Mon-^n  facri^ 
tezuma  or  his  Mexicans.  In  Head  of  relaxing  any  thing  fkes*. 
from  the  barbarity  of  their  religion,  they  feem  to  have 
augmented  it.  Wars  were  carried  on  every  where,  and 
prifoners  facrificed  by  thoufands  ;  info  touch,  that  Mon¬ 
tezuma  finding  the  Hone  on  which  the  prifoners  were 
facrificed  too  ftnall,  he  caufed  one  of  monftrous  fize 
to  be  put  in  its  plice.  It  was  dragged  along  by  an 
immenfe  number  of  people  :  but,  in  pafling  a  wooden 
bridge  over  a  canal,  in  the  entry  to  the  city,  the  bridge 
broke  down  by  its  enormous  weight,  and  dragged 
feveral  people  into  the  water,  among  whom  was  the 
high-prieft,  who  had  accompanied  it  on  the  road, 

Scattering  incenfe  as  he  went  along.  This  misfor¬ 
tune  difeoneerttd  them  confiderably  :  neverthekfs  the 
Hone,  by  dint  of  exceffive  labour,  was  got  up  again, 
and  confecrated  by  the  murder  of  12,200  prifoners. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  at  hand  when  this  hor¬ 
rible  and  never-ceafing  butchery  was  to  be  ended,  and 
a  moft  fevere  vengeance  to  overtake  the  perpetrators. 

The  Spaniards  having  eftablifhed  themfelves  pietty  well 
in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  now  prepar  'd  to. 
exploie  the  continent  alfo,  with  a  view  to  extend  the 
dominions  of  their  fovereign,  and  to  fatiate,  if  poflible, 
their  own  appetites  for  wealth. 

Mexico  itfelf  was  firft  difeovered,  though  imper- 
fe&lv,  by  a  Spaniard  named  Nunez  de  Balboa  ;  but  in 
1518  the  conquefl  of  it  was  undertaken  by  a  celebra-  76 
ted  adventurer  named  Ferdinando  Cortes .  It  was  not,  I 

however,  without  great  difficulty  that  he  got  his  ex-  <jen taken  by 
pedition  fet  on  foot  ;  being  perfecuted  by  the  Spanifh  Curtes.  i 
governors  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  fo  that  he  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  them,  and  pro-  \ 
ceed  without  any  commiffion.  However,  on  the  icth 
of  February  1 5 19,  he  fet  Hul  from  the  Havannah  in 
Cuba  ;  and  foou  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Cozumei,  on 
the  coafl  of  Yucatan,  difeovered  the  preceding  year. 

Here  he#  joined  one  of  his  officers  named  Pedro  d’AU 
v  a  redo,  who  had  ai  rived  feme  days  before,  and  collected 
forne  booty  and  taken  a  few  prifoners.  But  the  gene¬ 
ral  feverely  cenfured  his  conduft ;  and  the  prifoners 
were  difmiffed,  after  they  had  been  informed  by  an 
Indian  interpreter  named  Melchior ,  that  fueh  injuries 
were  entirely  difagreeable  to  the  intentions  and  wifhes 
of  Cortes.  Here  he  muflered  his  army,  and  found 
that  it  amounted  to  508  foldiers,  16  horfemen,  and 
109  mechanics,  pilots,  and  mariners.  Having  encou¬ 
raged  his  men  by  a  proper  fpeech,  and  releafed,  by 
means  of  forne  Indian  ambaffadors,  a  Spaniard  named 
Jerom  de  Aguilar,  who  had  been  detained  a  prifoner 
for  eight  years,  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Tabafco, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  received  in  a  friendly  manner, 
as  one  Grijalva  had  been  a  fhort  time  before  ;  but, 
from  forne  unknown  caufe,  he  was  violently  attacked 
by  them:  however,  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanifh 
arms  foon  decided  the  vi&ory,  and  the  inhabitants 
7  were 
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\yfivc  obliged  to  own  the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fo- 
"  vereign. 

^77  The  Spaniards  then  continued  their  courfe  weft- 

^m^flySan  warc*>  to  harbour  of  St  Juan  de  Ullua  ;  where  they 
^rom  the  were  met  by  two  Mexican  canoes,  who  carried  two 
emperor  of  ambaffadors  from  the  emperor  of  that  country,  and 
Mexico.  fhowed  the  greateft  figns  of  peace  and  amity.  Their 
language  was  unknown  to  Aguilar;  but  one  of  the 
female  prifoners  above-mentioned  underftood  it,  and 
tranflated  it  into  the  Yucatan  tongue;  after  winch 
Aguilar  interpreted  the  meaning  in  Spanifh.  This 
flave  was  afterwards  named  Donna  Marina ,  and  proved 
78  very  ufeful  in  their  conferences  with  the  natives. 

State  of  the  At  this  time  the  Mexican  empire,  according  to 
tkauirre*  R°bertfon,  was  arrived  at,  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to 

which  no  fociety  had  ever  attained  in  fo  fhort  a  pe¬ 
riod.  Though  it  had  fubfifted  only  for  130  years,  its 
dominion  extended  from  the  noitli  to  the  fouth  fea  ; 
over  territories  ftretching  about  jccTleagues  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  more  than  200  from  north  to  fouth;  com¬ 
prehending  provinces  not  inferior  in  fertility,  popula¬ 
tion,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid  zone. — • 
Though  by  nature  Montezuma  poffeffed  a  good 
deal  of  courage  and  refolution  ;  yet  from  the  ftrft 
moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his  coaft, 
he  difeovered  fymptoms  of  timidity  and  embarraffment, 
and  all  his  fubje&s  were  embarraffed  as  well  as  himfelf. 
The  general  difmay  which  took  place  on  this  occafion 
was  partly  owing  to  the  ftrange  figure  the  Spaniards 
made,  and  the  prodigious  power  of  their  arms  ;  but 
partly  alfo  to  the  following  circumftance.  An  opi¬ 
nion  prevailed  almoft  univerfally  among  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  that  fofrie  dreadful  calamity  impended  over 
their  heads,  from  a  race  of  formidable  invaders  who 
fhould  come  from  regions  towards  ,  the  rifing  fun,  to 
over-run  and  defolate  their  country.  The  origin  of 
this  we  have  already  attempted  to  explain  ;  but  as 
the  Mexicans  were  more  prone  to  fuperftition  than 
any  people  in  the  new  world,  they  were  more  deeply 
affedted  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom 
they  inftantly  fuppofed  to  be  the  inftiuments  de- 
flined  to  bring  about  that  fatal  revolution  which 
they  dreaded  :  and  this  produced  the  embafiy  above- 
mentioned. 

By  means  of  his  two  interpreters,  Donna  Marina 
and  Aguilar,  Cortes  learned  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mexican  embafiy  were  deputies  from  Pilpatoe  and 
Teutile  ;  the  one  governor  of  a  province  under  the 
emperor,  and  the  other  the  commander  of  all  his  forces 
in  that  province  :  the  purport  of  their  embafiy  was, 
to  inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  vifiting  their 
coaft s,  and  to  offer  him  what  affiftance  he  might  need 
in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  in  his  turn, 
alfo  profeffed  the  greateft  frieudfhip  ;  and  informed  the 
ambaffadors,  that  he  came  to  propofe  matters  of  the 
utmoft  confequenee  to  the  welfare  of  the  prince*  and 
his  kingdom;  which  he  would  more  fully  unfold  in 

t  Cor  regards  perfon  to  the  governor  and  the  general.  Next 
»nd  fortifies  morning,  without  waiting  for  any  anfwer,  he  land- 
h«  camp.  his  troops,  his  horfes,  and  his  artillery  ;  began  to 
ere<fft  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  fortify  his  camp. — * 
.The  natives,  inftead  of  oppofing  the  entrance  of  thefe 
fatal  guefts  into  their  country,  afiifted  them  m  all 
their  operations  with  an  alacrity  which  they  had  ere 
long  reafon  to  repent. 
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The  next  day  the  ambaffadors  had  a  formal  audi- _ 

ence  ;  at  which  Cortes  acquainted  them,  that  lie  came  ~v  "T_r,J 

from  Don  Carlos  of  Auftria,  king  of  Caftile,  the 
greateft  monarch  of  the  eaft,  and  was  intruded  with 
propofitions  of  fuch  moment,  that  he  would  impart 
them  to  none  but  the  emperor  himfelf,  and  therefore 
required  to  be  conduced  immediately  to  the  capi-  ^  So 

tal.  This  demand  produced  the  greateft  uneafinefs  ;  TbeJmU- 

and  the  ambaffadors  did  all  in  their  power  to  dif-  ^our  t0  cUC*- 
fuade  Cortes  from  his  defign,  endeavouring  to  con-  fuade  him 


ciliate  his  good-will  by  the  prefents  fent  him  by  from  going 
Montezuma.  Thefe  they  introduced  with  great  Pa* 
rade,  and  confided  of  fine  cotton-cloth,  of  plumes  of  Vain. 
virious  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver 
to  a  confiderable  value,  the  workmanfhip  of  which 
appeared  to  be  as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich. 

But  thefe  prefents  ferved  only  to  excite  the  avidity  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  increafe  their  defire  for  be¬ 
coming*  mafters  of  a  country  which  abounded  with  fo 
many  precious  commodities.  Cortes  indeed  could 
fcarcely  reftrain  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  hear  the  argu¬ 
ments  made  ufe  of  by  the  ambaffadors  to  difiuadc 
him  from  going  to  the  capital ;  and,  in  a  haughty, 
determined  tone,  infilled  011  his  former  demand  of 
being  admitted  to  a  perfonal  interview  with  their  fo- 
ve  reign. 

During  this  converfation,  fome  painters  in  the 
'retinue  of  the  Mexican  chiefs  had  been  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  in  delineating,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures 
of  the  fiiips,  horfes,  artillery,  foldiers,  and  whatever 
elfe  attra&ed  their  eyes  as  lingular.  When  Cortes 
obferved  this,  and  was  informed  that  thefe  pi&ures 
were  to  be  fent  to  Montezuma,  he  refolved  to  render 
the  reprefentation  ftill  more  firiking  and  interefting. 

The  trumpets,  by  his  orders,  founded  an  alarm  ;  the 
troops  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  fhowed  their 
agility  and  ftrength  in  the  beft  manner  they  could  ; 
while  the  artillery  was  pointed  againft  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  trees,  among  which  it  made  dreadful  havock. 

The  Indians  for  fome  time  looked  011  with  filent  a- 
ftoniftunent  ;  but  at  the  explofion  of  the  cannon,  fome 
fled,  others  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  fo  con¬ 
founded,  that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  quiet  and 
compofe  their  minds.  sr 

When  the  painters  had  exerted  their  utmoft  efforts  Monte- 
in  reprefenting  all  thefe  wonderful  things,^  meffengers  zuma^nnk 
were  immediately  difpatched  to  Montezuma  with  the 
pi&ures,  and  a  full  account  of  every  thing  that  had  defign, 
paffed  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  together 
with  fome  European  curiofities  to  Montezuma;  which, 
though  of  no  great  value,  Cortes  believed  would  be 
acceptable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  monarch?,  in  order  to  obtain  the  earlieft  informa¬ 
tion  of  every  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  their  empire, 
had  couriers  polled  at  proper  ftations  along  the  prin¬ 
cipal  roads ;  and  as  thefe  were  trained  to  agility 
by  a  regular  education,  they  conveyed  intelligence 
with  furprifing  rapidity.  Though  the  city  in  which 
Montezuma  refidedwas  above  180  miles  from  St  Juan 
de  Ullua,  Cortes’s  prefents  were  carried  thither,  and 
an  anfwer  returned  to  his  demands,  in  a  few  days. 

As  the  anfwer  was  unfavourable,  Montezuma  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  mollify  the  Spanilh  general  by  the  rich- 
nefs  of  his  prefents.  Thefe  confifted  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  country  ;  cotton-fluffs  fo  fine,  and  of  fuch 
a  N  2  delicate 
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delicate  texture,  as  to  referable  filk  ;  piaures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  trees,  and  other  natural  objeas,  formed  with 
feathers  of  different  colours,  difpofed  and  mingled 
with  fuch  fkill  and  elegance  as  to  rival  the  works  of 
the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But 
what  chiefly  attraaed  their  attention,  were  two  large 
plates  of  a  circular  form  ;  one  of  maftive  gold  repre- 
fenting  the  fun,  the  other  of  filver  reprefenting  the 
moon.  Thefe  were  accompanied  with  bracelets,  col¬ 
lars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold  ;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spaniards 
a  complete  idea  of  what  the  country  afforded,  fome 
boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious  {tones,  and  grains  of 
gold  umvrought,  as  they  had  been  found  in  the  mines 
or  rivers,  were  fent  along  with  the  reft.  Cortes  re¬ 
ceived  all  with  an  appearance  of  the  mod  profound 
refpeeft.  for  Montezuma  ;  but  when  the  Mexicans, 
ptefumiug  upon  this,  informed  him,  that  their  mailer, 
though  he  ddired  him  to  accept  of  what  he  had  fent 
ns  a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  prince  whom  he  repre- 
fented,  would  not  give  his  confent  that  foreign  troops 
fhould  approach  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow 
them  to  continue  lofiger  in  his  dominions,  Cortes  de¬ 
clared,  in  a  manner  more  refolute  and  peremptory 
than  formerly,  that  he  mull  in  lift  on  his  firft  demand  ; 
as  he  could  not,  without  difhonour,  return  to  his  own 
fove reign  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of 
the  prince  whom  lie  was  appointed  to  vifit  in  his 
name.  The  Mexicans  were  ailonifhed  at  the  fight 
of  a  man  who  dared  to  oppofe  the  will  of  their 
emperor ;  but  not  being  willing  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  fuch  formidable  enemies,  with  much  ado 
they  prevailed  upon  Cortes  to  promife  that  he  would 
not  move  from  his  prefent  camp  until  the  return  of  a 
meffenger  whom  they  fent  to  Montezuma  for  further 
inftru&ions. 

.  The  pufillanimity  of  the  Indian  monarch  afforded 
time  to  the  Spaniards  to  take  meafures  which  would 
have  been  out  of  their  power  had  they  been  vigoroufly 
attacked  on  their  firft  refufal  to  obey  his  orders. 
Cortes  ufed  every  method  of  fecuring  the  affeaions  of 
the  foldicrs  ;  which  indeed  was  very  neceffary,  a3 
many  of  them  began  to  exclaim  againft  the  ralhnefs 
of  his  attempt  in  leading  them  againft  the  whole  force 
of  the  Mexican  empire.  In  a  fhort  time  Teutile 
ai rived  with  another  prefent  from  Montezuma,  and 
together  with  it  delivered  the  ultimate  orders  of  that 
monarch  to  depart  inflantly  out  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
when  Cortes,,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
renewed  his  requeil  of  audience,  the  Mexican  imme¬ 
diately  left  the  camp  with  ftrong  marks  of  furprife  and 
refentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives  ap¬ 
peared  ;  all  friendly  correfpondence  feemed  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  hoftilitits  were  expedled  to  commence  every 
moment.  A  fudden  conflernation  enfued  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  a  party  was  formed  againft  him  by  the 
adherents  of  Velafques;  who  took  advantage  of  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  deputed  one  of  their  number,  a  principal  of¬ 
ficer,  to  remonftrate,  as  if  in  name  of  the  whole  army, 
againft  his  rafhnefs,  and  to  urge  the  neceffity  of  his 
returning  to  Cuba.  Cortes  received  the  meffage  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  emotion  ;  and  as  he  well  knew 
the  temper  and  wifties  of  his  foldiery,  and  forefaw  how 
they  would  receive  a  propofition  fo  fatal  to  all  the  fplen- 
did  hopes  and  fchemes  which  they  had  been  forming 
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with  fuch  complacency,  he  pretended  to  comply  with 
the  requeft  now  made  him,  and  iffued  orders  that  the 
army  fhould  be  in  readinefs  next  day  to  embark  for 
Cuba.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  troops,  as  Cortes  had 
expected,  were  quite  outrageous  :  they  pofitively 
refufed  to  comply  with  thefe  orders,  and  threatened 
immediately  to  choofe  another  general  if  Cortes  con¬ 
tinued  to  infill  on  their  departure. 

Our  adventurer  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  difpo- 
fition  which  now  appeared  among  his  troops  :  never- 
thelefs,  diffembling  his  fentiments,  he  declared,  that 
his  orders  for  embarking  had  proceeded  from  a  per- 
fuafion  that  it  was  agreeable  to  his  fellow- fold iers, 
to  whole  opinion  he  had  facrificed  his  own  ;  but  now 
he  acknowledged  his  error,  and  was  ready  to  refume 
his  original  plan  of  operation.  This  fpeech  was  highly 
applauded  ;  and  Cortes,  without  allowing  his  men 
time  to  cool,  fet  about  carrying  his  defigns  into  exe- 
cution.  In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  colony,  he  Villa  Rig*. 
a  fie  rub  led  the  principal  perfons  in  his  army,  and  by^0UI1^e<k 
their  fufFrages  ele&ed  a  council  and  magiftrates,  in 
whom  the  government  was  to  be  veiled.  The  perfons 
chofen  were  moft  firmly  attached  to  Cortes  ;  and  the 
new  fettlement  had  the  name  of  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera 
Cruz  ;  that  is,  the  rich  town  of  the  true  crofs. 

Before  this  court  of  his  own  making,  Cortes  did 
not  helitate  at  refigning  all  his  authority,  and  was  §5 
immediately  re-eledted  chief-juftice  of  the  -colony,  The  go- 
and  captain-general  of  his  army,  with  an  ample  com-Vflrnn,ent 
million,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  continue  in  force,  till  of,the  ne7 
the  royal  pleafure  Ihould  be  farther  known.  The  tecHi^  V 
foldiers  eagerly  ratified  their  choice  by  loud  aeclama-  Cortes, 
tions;  and  Cortes,  now  confidering  himfelf  as  no  longer 
accountable  to  any  fubjedt,  began  to  alfume  a  much 
greater  degree  of  dignity,  and  to  exereife  more  exten- 
live  powers  than  he  had  done  before.  Some  of  the 
foldiers  began  to  exclaim  againft  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  as  illegal ;  but  the  ringleaders  were  in- 
ftantly  fent  on  board  the  fleet  loaded  with  irons.  By 
this  timely  feverity  the  reft  were  overawed ;  and 
Cortes,  knowing  of  how  great  importance  unani¬ 
mity  was  to  his  future  fuccefs,  foon  found  means 
to  reconcile  thofe  who  were  moft  difaffeaed ;  to 
which  purpofe  a  liberal  diftribution  of  the  Mexican 
gold,  both  among  friends  and  foes,  contributed  not  a 
little. 

Cortes  having  thus  ftrengthened  himfelf  as  well  as  Makes  an 
he  could,  refolved  to  advance  into  the  country  ;  and  alliance 
to  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  behaviour  of  the  - 

cacique  or  petty  prince  of  Zempoalla,  a  confiderable  zempoaft 
town  at  no  great  diftance.  This  prince,  though  fub- 
jedt  to  Montezuma,  was  exceedingly  impatient  of  the 
yoke  ;  and  fo  filled  with  dread  and  hatred  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  an.  appearance  of  being  delivered  from  that  fub- 
jedlion  ;  and  a  deliverance  of  this  kind  he  now  hoped 
from  the  Spaniards.  For  this  reafon,  he  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Cortes,  with  offers  of  friendfhip,  which  were 
gladly  accepted  by  him  ;  and  in  confequence  of  the 
alliance,  he  very  foon  vifited  Zempoalla.  Here  he 
was  received  in  the  moft  friendly  manner  imaginable, 
and  had  a  refpedl  paid  towards  him  almoft  equivalent  88 
to  adoration.  The  cacique  informed  him  of  many  Character 
particulars  relating  to  the  chara&er  of  Montezuma.— 

He  told  him  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  haughty,  cruel,  by  the  ca- 
§  ~  *  and  Wf, 
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Mexico,  and  fufpicious  ;  who  treated  his  own  fubje&s  with 
arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered  provinces  by  his  ex¬ 
tortions,  and  often  tore  their  fons  and  daughters,  from 
them  by  violence;  the  former  to  be  offered  as  victims 
to  his  gods,  the  latter  to  be  referred  as  concubines 
for  himfelf  and  favourites.  Cortes,  in  reply,  artfully 
infinuated,  that  one  great  object  of  the  Spaniards  in 
vifiting  a  country  fo  remote  from  their  own  was,  to 
redrefs  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oppreffed  ;  and 
having  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  this  interpofi- 
tion  in  due  time,  continued  his  march  to  Qhiiabiflan, 
the  territory  of  another  cacique,  and  where,  by  the 
friendly  aid  of  the  Indians,  a  Spaniih  colony  was  foon 
formed. 

During  the  refidence  of  Cortes  in  thefe  parts,  he  fo 
far  wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  caciques  of  Zem- 
poalla  and  Quiabiflan,  that  they  ventured  to  infult 
the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of  which  they 
had  been  formerly  accullomed  to  tremble.  Some  of 
Montezuma’s  officers  having  appeared  to  levy  the 
ufual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number  of  hu¬ 
man  vidlims,  as  an  expiation  oi  their  guilt  in  pre- 
fuming  to  hold  intercourfe  with  thofe  ftrangers  whom 
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that  the  whole  might  be  fent  to  the.  king.  Porto- 
cavrero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magiftrates  or  the 
colony,  were  appointed  to  carry  this  prefent  to  C«y« 
ftile,  with  exprefs  orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their 
paffage  thither.  But  while  a  veffel  was  preparing  for 
their  departure,  an  unexpedled  event  produced  a  ge¬ 
neral  alarm.  Some  foldiers  and  failors,  fecretly  dif- 
affedfed  to  Cortes,  formed  a  delign  of  feizing  one  of 
the  brigantines,  and  making  their  efeape  to  Cuba,  in 
order  to  give  fuch  intelligence  to  the  governor  as 
mio-ht  enable  him  to  intercept  the  veffel  which  was  to 
carry  the  treafure  and  difpatches  to  Spain.  Bins 
confpiracy  was  conaudled  with  profound  fecrecy  ;  ut 
at  the  moment  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  exe¬ 
cution,  the  fecret  was  difeovereef  by  one  of  the  ailo-  , 

elates.  The  latent  fpirit  of  difaffedfion  which  Cortes 
was  now  too  well  convinced  had  not  been  extinguifhed  fieet> 
amonp’ft  Ids  troops,  gave  him  very  great  uneannels. 

The  only  method  which  he  could  think  of  to  prevent 
fuch  confpiracies  for  the  future  was,  to  deffroy  his 
fleet  ;  and  thus  deprive  his  foldiers  of  every  refource 
exeeot  that  of  conqueft  :  and  with  this  propofal  he 
perfiiaded  his  men  to  comply.  With  umverfal  con- 
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the'eraueroriiad' commanded  to  leave  his  dominions  ;  fent  therefore  the  (hips  were  drawn  afhore,  and,  alter 
iXS^beying  hi,  order,,  they  mi.  .hen,  pri-  being  tipped  of  .heir  M,  "gg.irg,  „o„-»„rt,  nnd 
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foners,  treated'  them  with  great  indignity,  and,  as 
their  fuperffition  was  no  lefs  barbarous  than  Mon¬ 
tezuma’s,  they  threatened  to  facrifice  them  to  their 
gods.  From  this  laft  danger,  however,  they  were 
delivered  by  the  interpofition  of  Cortes,  who  mani- 
fefted  the  utmoft  horror  at  the  mention  of  fuch  a 
deed.  This  aft  of  rebellion  firmly  attached  the  two 
ciques  of  casques  to  the  interell  of  Cortes  ;  and  without  hefi- 
QuSEiflan* tadon  they  acknowledged  themfelves  vaffals  of  the 
•  -  *  1  king  of  Spain.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 

Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  inhabited  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  ©f  the  country.  They,  willingly  fub- 
je£led  themfelves  to  the  crown  of  Caffile  ;  and  offered 
to  accompany  Cortes  with  all  their  forces  in  his  march 
towards  Mexico. 

Though  Cortes  had  now  taken  fuch  meafures  as  in 
a  manner  enfured  his  fuccefs  ;  yet  as  he  had  thrown 
off  all  dependence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who  was 
his  lawful  fuperior,  and  apprehended  his  interell  at 
court,  he  thought  proper,  before  he  fet  out  on  liis  in¬ 
tended  expedition,  to  take  the  mod  effectual  meafures 
againft  the  impending  danger.  With  this  view,  he 
urates  perfuaded  the  magiftrates  of  liis  colony  to  addrefs  a 
Villa  Rica  jetter  to  the  king,  containing  a  pompous  account  of 

ter  to  the*  own  fervices>  countrY  theJ  had  difeovered, 

er  & c.  and  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  them  to 

throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  governor  of  Cuba, 
and  to  fettle  a  colony  dependent  on  the  crown  alone, 
in  which  the  fupreme  power  civil  as  well  as.  military 
had  been  veiled  in  Cortes  ;  humbly  requelling  their 
fovereign  to  ratify  what  had  been  done  by  liis  royal 
authority.  Cortes  himfelf  wrote  in  a  fimilar  drain  ; 
but  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanifh  court,  accndomed  to 
the  repeated  exaggerations  of  American  adventurers, 
would  give  little  credit  to  the  fplendid  accounts  of 
New-Spain,  if  they  were  not  accompanied  with  fuch 
a  fpecimen  of  what  it  contained  as  would  excite  an 
high  idea  of  its  opulence,  lie  folicited  liis  foldiers  to 
relinquifli  what  they  might  claim  as  their  part  of  the 
treafures  which  had  hitherto  been  cclle&ed,  in  order 
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Cortes  having  thus  rendered  it  neceffary  for  his 
troops  to  follow  wherever  he  chofe  to  lead,  began  liis 
march  to  Zempoalla  with  $co  infantry,  15  horie, 
and  fix  field-pieces.  The  red  of  his  troops,  confuting 
chiefly  of  fuch  as  from  age  or  infirmity  were  lets  lit 
for  a&ive  fervice,  he  left  as  a  gairifon  m  Villa  Rica, 
under  the  command  of  Efcalante,  an  officer  of  merit, 
and  warmly  attached  to  his  intered.  The  cacique  ot 
Zempoalla  fupplied  him  with  provifions  ;  and  with  .200 
of  thofe  Indians  called  Tamames ,  wliofe  office,  in  a 
country  where  tame  animals  were  unknown,  was  to 
carry  burdens,  and  perform  all  manner  of  fervile  la¬ 
bour.  He  offered  likewife  a  confiderable  body,  ot 
troops  ;  but  Cortes  was  fatisfied  with  400  ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  clioofe  perfons  o£  fuch  note,  that 
they  might  ferve  as  hoftages  for  the  fidelity  ot  their 

mailer.  .  , 

Nothing  memorable  happened  till  the  Spaniards 
arrived  on  the  confines  of  the  republic  of  llafcala. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  province  were  warlike,  fierce, 
and  revengeful,  and  had  made  confiderable  progefs 
in  agriculture  and  fome  other  arts.  They  were  im¬ 
placable  enemies  to  Montezuma  ;  and  therefore  Cortes 
hoped  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  pro- 
cure  their  fricndlhip.  Witlv  this  view,  four  Zem- gen(js  anl 
poallans  of  high  rank  were  fent  ambaffadors  to  Tlaf-  baffadors  to 
cala,  dreffed  with  all  the  badges  of  that  office  ufual  tberepublic 
among  the  Indians.  The  lenate  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  propofals  of  Cortes  :  but 
at  laft  Magifcatzin,  one  of  the  oldeft  fenators,  and  a 
perfon  of  great  authority,  mentioned  the  tradition  of 
their  anceltors,  and  the  revelations  of  their  pnefts  ; 
that  a  race  of  invincible  men,  of  divine  origin,  who 
had  power  over  the  elements,  fhould  come  from  the 
eall  to  fubdue  their  country.  He  compared  the  re- 
femblance  which  the  ftrangers  bore  to  the  perfons 
figured  in  the  tradition  of  Mexico,  their  dominion 
over  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water  5  he  reminded  - 
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the  fenate  of  their  prodigies,  omens,  and  fignals, 
which  had  lately  terrified  the  Mexicans,  and  indicated 
fome  very  important  event;  and  then  declared  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  rafhnefs  to  oppofe  a  force 
apparently  aififted  by  heaven,  and  men  who  had  al¬ 
ready  proved,  to  the  fad  experience  of  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  them,  that  they  were  invincible.  This  orator 
was  oppofed  by  Xicotencal,  who  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Spaniards  were  at  bed;  but  powerful  magi¬ 
cians  :  that  they  had  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious 
to  the  gods  by  pulling  down  their  images  and  altars, 
(which  indeed  Cortes  had  very  imprudently  done  at 
Zempoalla)  ;  and  of  confequence,  that  they  might 
cafily  be  overcome,  as  the  gods  would  not  fail  to 
refent  fuch  an  outrage.  He  therefore  voted  for 
war,  and  advifed  the  crufhing  of  thefc  invaders  at  one 
blow. 

I  he  advice  of  Xicotencal  prevailed  ;  and  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  it,  the  ambaftadors  were  detained  ;  which 
giving  Cortes  the  alarm,  he  drew  nearer  the  city  of 
1  lafeala.  In  this  tranfa&ion  we  may  eafily  fee  how 
little  the  Tlafcalans,  notwithllanding  all  their  ferocity, 
were  (killed  in  military  affairs.  They  fuffered  Cortes, 
with  his  army  drawn  up  in  good  order,  to  pafs  a  flrong 
wall  between  two  mountains,  which  might  have  been 
very  advantageonfly  defended  again  ft  him.  He  had 
not  advanced  far  beyond  this  pafs,  however,  before  a 
party  ofTlafcalans  with  plumes  were  difeovered,  which 
denoted  that  an  army  was  in  the  field.  Thefe  he  drove 
before  him  by  a  detachment  of  fix  horfe,  obliged  them 
to  join  another  party,  and  then  reinforcing  the  advan¬ 
ced  detachment,  charged  the  enemy  with  fucli  vigour 
that  they  began  to  retire.  Five  thoufand  TIafcafans, 
whom  Xicotencal  had  placed  in  ambufli,  then  ruflied 
out  of  their  hiding  places,  juft  as  the  infantry  came 
up  to  affift  their  flender  body  of  cavalry.  The  enemy 
attacked  with  the  utmoft  fury  ;  but  were  fo  much 
difconcerted  by  the  firft  difeharge  of  the  fire-arms, 
that  they  retreated  in  confufion,  furnifhing  the  Spa- 
n:ards  with  an  opportunity  of  purfuing  them  with  great 
daughter.  .  Cortes,  however,  fuppofing  that  this  could 
not  be  their  whole  force,  advanced  with  the  utmoft 
caution,  in  order  of  battle,  to  an  eminence,  from  whence 
he  had  a  view  of  the  main  body  of  the  Tlafcalan  army 
commanded  by  Xicotencal,  confiding  of  no  fewer  than 
40,000  men.  By  thefe  the  fmall  army  of  Cortes  was 
entirely  furrounded  ;  which  Xicotencal  no  fooner  per¬ 
ceived,  than  he  contracted  the  circle  with  incredible 
diligence,  while  the  Spaniards  were  almofl  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  fhowers  of  arrows,  darts,  and  ftones.  It  is  im- 
poflible  but  in  this  cafe  many  of  the  Spaniards  muft 
have  perifhed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Indian  weapons.  Their  arrows  and  fpears  were 
headed  only  with  flint,  or  the  bones  of  fifties  ;  their 
flakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  fwords,  though 
deflru&ive  weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were  eafily 
turned  afide  by  the  Spanifh  bucklers,  and  could  hardly 
penetrate  the  quilted  jackets  which  the  foldiers  wore. 
Thefe  circumftances  gave  the  Spaniards  a  prodigious 
advantage  over  them  ;  and  therefore  the  Tlafcalans, 
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not  with  Handing  their  valour  and  fuperiority  in  num¬ 
ber,  could  accomplifh  no  more  in  the  prefent  in- 
iiance,  than  to  kill  one  horfe  and  fiightly  wound 
nine  foldiers. 


The  Tlafcalans  being  taught  by  this,  and  fame  fub* 
fequent  encounters,  how  much  they  were  inferior  to  ' 
the  Spaniards,  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  really 
what  Magifcatzin  had  faid  ;  a  fuperior  order  of  beings, 
againft  whom  human  power  could  not  prevail.  In  this 
extremity  they  had  recourfe  to  their  priefts,  requiring 
them  to  reveal  the  caufesof  fuch  extraordinary  events, 
and  to  declare  what  means  they  fhould  take  to  repel 
Inch  formidable  Mvadcra.  The  priefts,  after  many  fa- 
crifices  and  incantations,  delivered  their  refponfe,  That 
thefe  ltrangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  procrea¬ 
ted  by  his  animating  energy  in  the  regions  of  the  eaft  : 
that,  by  day,  while  cherifhed  with  the  influence  of  his 
parental  beams,  they  were  invincible ;  but  by  night, 
when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their  vigour 
declined  and  faded  like  herbs  in  the  field,  and  they 
dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.  In  confequence  of 
this,  the  Tlaicalans  aCtcd  in  contradiction  to  one  of 
their  moft  eftablifhed  maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  night-time,  hoping  to  deftroy 
them  when  enfeebled  and  furprifed.  But  the  Spanifh 
centinels  having  obfei  ved  fonte  extraordinary  move¬ 
ments  among  the  Tlafcalans,  gave  the  alarm.  Imme-  But  are 
diately  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  fallying  out,  azid 

defeated  their  antagonifts  witli  great  daughter,  with- 
out  allowing  them  to  approach  the  camp.  By  this  dif- 
after  the  Tlafcalans  were  heartily  difpofed  to  peace  ; 
but  they  were  at  a  lofs  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  enemies  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  could  not 
afeertain  the  nature  of  thefe  furpriling  beings,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  really  of  a  benevolent  or  malignant  dif- 
poll ti ou.  There  were  circumftances,  in  their  behaviour 
which  feemed  to  favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  the  Spaniards  conftantly  difmified  the  pri- 
foners  whom  they  took,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
often  with  prefents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed 
their  offers  of  peace  after  every  victory  ;  this  lenity  a- 
mazed  people  accuftomed  to  the  exterminating  fyftem 
of  war  known  in  America,  and  who  facrificed  and  de¬ 
voured  without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in  battle  j 
and  difpofed  them  to  entertain  fentiments  favourable 
to  their  humanity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes 
had  feized  50  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  pro- 
vi dons  to  their  camp,  and  cut  off  their  heads  ;  this 
bloody  fpeClacle,  added  to  the  terror  occafioned  by 
the  fire-arms  and  horfes,  filled  them  with  dreadful  ideas 
of  their  ferocity.  Accordingly  they  addrefted  them 
in  the  following  manner:  “  If  (faid  they)  you  are 
divinities  of  a  cruel  and  favage  nature,  we  prefent  to 
you  five  (laves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat 
their  flefti.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  ineenfe  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are 
men,  here  is  meat,  bread,  and  fruit,  to  nourifh  you.”  95 
After  this  addrefs,  the  peace  was  foon  concluded,  to  Which  1*3 
the  great  fatisfaClion  of  both  parties.  The  Tlafcalans  granted, 
yielded  themfelves  as  vaffals  to  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
and  engaged  to  affift  Cortes  in  all  his  operations;  while 
he  took  the  republic  under  his  protection,  and  promi- 
fed  to  defend  their  perfons  and  pofteflions  from  injury 
and  violence.  ^6 

This  reconciliation  took  place  at  a  very  feafonablc  Great  di- 
junCture  for  the  Spaniards.  They  were  not  only  worn  ftreffes 
out  with  inceffant  toil,  but  fo  deltitute  of  necefTaries, 
that  they  had  no  other  falve  to  drefs  their  wounds  but 

what 
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what  was  eompofed  of  the  fat  of  Indiana  whom  they  reded  three  of  the  chief  priefts,  from  whom  he  extort- 
had  flain.  Their  diftreffes,  in  fliort,  were  arifen  to  ed  a  confeffion  that con firmed  the  intelligence  he  had 
fuch  an  height,  that  they  had  begun  to  murmur,  and 
even  to  defpair,  infomuch  that  Cortes  had  much  diffi- 


Mexico* 


already  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft,  $evere  pu- 
he  inllantly  refolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  in- niihmeut  of 
flidl  on  them  fuch  dreadful  vengeance  as  might  ftrikerhc 


culty  in  retraining  them  within  any  kind  of  bounds  ; 
but  the  bibmiflion  of  the  Tlafcalans,  and  their  own 


Montezuma  and  his  fubjedls  with  terror.  For  this  pur- 
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triumphant  entry  into  the  city,  where  they  were  recei-  pofe  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in 
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ved  with  the  reverence  due  to  a  fuperior  order  of  be 
ings,  baniihed  at  once  all  memory  of  paft  fuffe rings, 
difpdled  every  anxious  thought,  and  fully  convinced 
them  that  they  could  not  be  refilled  by  any  power  in 
America. 

Cortes  left  no  method  untried  to  gain  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  Tlafcalans  ;  which,  however,  he 
had  aim  oft  entirely  loft,  by  his  untimely  zeal  in  de- 
ftroying  their  idols  as  he  had  done  thofe  of  Zempo- 
alla.  But  he  was  deterred  from  this  rafh  action  by  his 
chaplain,  father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo  ;  and  left 
the  Tlafcalans  in  the  undifturbed  exercife  of  their  bi- 
perftition,  requiring  only  that  they  fhould  defift  from 
their  horrid  practice  of  offering  human  victims  As 
foon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  fervice,  he  refolved  to 
continue  his  march  towards  Mexico,  notwithstanding’ 
the  remonftrances  of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  looked  upon 
his  deffru&ion  as  unavoidable  if  he  put  himfelf  into 
the  power  of  fuch  a  faithlefs  prince  as  Montezuma. 

But  the  emperor,  probably  intimidated  with  the  fame  ^ 
of  his  exploits,  had  refolved  to  admit  his  vifit  ;  and  in-  declared,  that  as  jullice  was  now  appeafed,  he  forgave 
formed  Cortes  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly  the  offence  ;  but  required  them  to  recal  the  inhabi- 
reception  at  Cholula,  the  next  place  of  any  confequence  tants  who  had  fled,  and  re*eftablifti  order  in  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Mexico.  In  this,  however,  he  was  try  Such  was  the  afeendant  that  the  Spaniards  had  now 
no  means  fincere.  Cholula  was  looked  upon  by  all  the  obtained  over  this  fuperftitious  race,  that  this  order 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  as  a  very  holy  place  ;  the  '-was  inftantly  complied  with  ;  and  the  city  was  in  a  few 


a  large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their  quar¬ 
ters,  near  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  the  Tlaiealans  Lad 
orders  to  advance  ;  the  magiftrates  and  chief  citizens 
were  fent  for  under  various  pretexts,  and  feized.  On 
a  fignal  given,  the  troops  ruihed  out,  and  fell  upon  the 
multitude,  deftitute  of  leaders,  and  fo  much  aflonifhed, 
that  the  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  and  they 
flood  tnotionlefs,  and  incapable  of  defence.  While  the 
Spaniards  attacked  them  in  front,  the  Tlafcalans  did 
the  fame  in  the  rear  ;  the  ftreets  were  filled  with  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  the  temples,  which  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  priefts 
and  fome  leading  men,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  they  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  flames.  This  feene  of  horror  continued 
two  days,  during  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  dif¬ 
fered  all  that  the  deftrudtive  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
the  implacable  revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could  in¬ 
flict.  At  length  the  carnage  ceafed,  after  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  6000  Cholulans,  without  the  lofs  of  a  luigle* 
Spaniard.  Cortes  then  releaftd  the  magiftrates  ;  and 
reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  intended  treachery. 


fan&uary  and  chief  feat  of  their  gods,  to  which  pil 
grims  reforted  from  every  province,  and  a  greater 
number  of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its  principal 
temple  than  even  in,  that  of  Mexico.  Montezuma 
therefore  invited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from 
fome  fuperftitious  hope  that  the  gods  would  not  differ 
thisfacred  manfion  to  be  defiled  ;  or  from  a  belief,  that 


days  again  filled  with  people,  who  paid  the  moft  re- 
fpeftful  fervice  to  thofe  men  whofe  hands  were  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens.  IOo 
From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  divcdtly  towards  DifaffV&ion 
Mexico  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  journey  was  o!  M 
entertained  with  accounts  of  the  opprelfions  and  cruel* 
ty  of  Montezuma.  This  gave  him  the  greateft  liopeJ 


zumaC>  i'ul> 


he  himfelf  might  there  find  an  opportunity  of  cutting  of  accompliftiing  his  defign  ;  as  he  now  perceived  that 
them  off  with  more  certainty  of  fuccefs,  when  under  the  empire  was  entirely  divided,  and  no  fort  of  unani- 
the  immediate  protection  of  his  gods. 


Cortes,  how¬ 
ever,  was  received  with  much  feeming  cordiality  ;  but 
6oco  Tlafcalan  troops  who  accompanied  him  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  remain  without  the  town,  as  the  Cholulans  re¬ 
futed  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  their  pre¬ 
empts.  Yet  two  of  thefe,  by  difguifing  themblves. 


rnity  prevailed  among  them.  No  enemy  appeared  to 
check  his  progvefs.  Montezuma  was  quite  irrefolute 
and  Cortes  was  almoft  at  the  gates  of  the  capital  be¬ 
fore  the  emperor  had  determined  whether  to  receive 
him  as  a  friend  or  oppofe  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as 
no  fign  of  open  hoftility  appeared,  the  Spaniards,  with- 


got  into  the  city,  and  acquainted  Cortes  that  they  ob-  out  regarding  the  fluctuations  of  Montezuma’s  fenti- 


ferved  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens  retiring  every  night  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  that  fix  children  had  been  facrificed  in  the  great 
temple  ;  a  fign  that  fome  warlike  enterprife  was  at 
hand.  At  the  fame  time  Donna  Marina,  the  inter¬ 
preter,  received  information  from  an  Indian  woman 
of  diftin&ion,  whofe  confidence  flie  had  gained,  that 
the  deftruPtion  of  the  Spaniards  was  concerted  ;  that 


ments,  continued  their  march  to  Mexico,  with  great 
circumfpe&ion  and  the  ftripteft  difeipline,  though 
without  feeming  to  fufpePt  the  prince  whom  they  were 
about  to  vifit.  JOr 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  ioooperfons,  Meeting  of 
who  appeared  to  be  of  diftinPtion,  came  forth  to  meet  Corns  and. 
them,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  Monte- 
cotton  Each  of  thefe,  in  his  older,  paffed  by  Cortes, 


a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed  near  the  town ;  and  fainted  him  according  to  the  mode  deemed 
that  fome  of  the  ftreets  were  barricaded,  in  others  deep  r  1  ~  2  r  'L  —  -rr-  ^  -* 

pits  or  trenches  were  dug,  and  /lightly  covered  over, 
as  traps  into  which  the  horfe  might  fall  ;  that  ftones 
and  mifiive  weapons  were  collected  on  the  top3  of  the 
temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  infantry  ;  that 
the  fatal  hour  was  already  at  hand,  and  their  ruin  un¬ 
avoidable.  Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  news,  fecretly  ar- 


molt 

refpedtful  and  fubmiffive  in  their  country.  They  an¬ 
nounced  the  approach  of  Montezuma  himfelf,  and  foon 
after  his  harbingers  came  in  fight.  There  appeared 
firft  200  perfons  in  an  uniform  drefs,  with  large  plumes 
of  feathers,  alike  in  fafhion,  marching  two  and  two, 
in  deep  filence,  barefooted,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Thefe  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher4 

rank,. 
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rank,  in  their  moll  fhowy  apparel;  in  the  midft  of  fcendants  rtiould 
whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  or¬ 
namented  with  gold,  and  feathers  of  various  colours. 

Four  of  his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on  their 
fhoulders,  others  fupported  a  canopy  of  curious  work- 
manlhip  over  his  head.  Before  him  marched  three  of¬ 
ficers  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they 
lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals  ;  and  at  that  fig- 
nal  all  the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their 
faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  fo  great  a  monarch. 

When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  difmounted,  advancing 
towards  him  with  officious  hafle,  and  in  a  refpedlful 
pofture.  At  the  fame  time  Montezuma  alighted  from 


his  chair,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near 
relations,  approached  with  a  flow  and  (lately  pace,  his 
attendants  covering  the  flreet  with  cotton  cloths,  that 
he  might  not  touch  the  ground.  Cortes  accofted  him 
with  profound  reverence,  after  the  European  falhion. 
He  returned  the  falutation,  according  to  the  mode  of 
his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and 
then  killing  it.  This  ceremony,  the  cuftomary  expref- 
fion  of  reverence  from  inferiors  towards  thofe  who  are 
above  them  in  rank,  appeared  fuch  amazing  condefcen- 
fion  in  a  proud  monarch,  who  fcarcely  deigned  to  con¬ 
sider  the  reft  of  mankind  as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
himfelf.  that  all  his  fubje&s  firmly  believed  thofe  per- 
fons,  before  whom  he  humbled  himfelf  in  this  man- 
to  be  fomething  more  than  human.  Accord- 
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ingly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  frequently,  and  with  much  fatisfadlion,  heard 
themfelves  denominated  teules,  or  divinities.  Nothing 
material paffed  in  this  firft  interview.  Montezuma  con¬ 
duced  Cortes  to  the  quarters  which  he  had  prepared 
for  his  reception  ;  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him, 
with  a  politenefs  not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined. 
“  You  are  now  (fays  he),  with  your  brothers,  in 
your  own  houfe  ;  refrelh  yourfelves  after  your  fatigue, 
and  be  happy  until  1  return.”  The  place  allotted  to 
the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a  houfe  built  by 
the  father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  furrounded  by  a 
ftone-wall,  with  towers  at  proper  diftances,  which  fer- 
ved  for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament  ;  and  its  apart¬ 
ments  and  courts  were  fo  large  as  to  accommodate 
both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  firft 
care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  fecurity, 
by  planting  the  artillery  fo  as  to  command  the  dif¬ 
ferent  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appointing  a  large 
divifion  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by 
polling  centinels  at  proper  llations,  with  injunCions 
to  obferve  the  fame  vigilant  difeipline  as  if  they  were 
within  fight  of  an  enemy’s  camp. 

In  the  evening  Montezuma  returned  to  vifit  his 
guefts  with  the  fame  pomp  as  in  their  firft  interview  ; 
and  brought  prefents  of  fuch  value,  not  only  to  Cortes 
.and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as 
proved  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  fuitable  to 
the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  A  long  conference  en- 
fued,  in  which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Montezuma  with  refpea  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an 
eftablifhed  tradition,  he  told  him,  among  the  Mexicans, 
that  their  anceftors  came  originally  from  a  remote  re¬ 
gion,  and  conquered  the  provinces  now  fubjeC  to  his 
dominion  ;  that  -after  they  were  fettled  there,  the  great 
captain  who  conduced  this  colony  returned  to  his  own 
country,  promifing,  that  at  fome  future  peiiod  his  de- 
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ifit  them,  aflume  the  government,  Mexico* 

and  reform  their  conftitutions  and  laws;  that,  from  - v— 1 

what  he  had  heard  and  feen  of  Cortes  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  very  perfons 
whofe  appearance  and  prophecies  taught  them  to  ex- 
pe&  ;  that  accordingly  he  had  received  them,  not  as 
ilrangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  fame  blood  and  pa¬ 
rentage,  and  defired  that  they  might  confider  them- 
felves  as  mailers  in  his  dominions  ;  for  both  himfelf  and 
his  fubjedls  fhould  be  readv  to  comply  with  their  will, 
and  even  to  prevent  their  wifhes.  Cortes  made  a  re¬ 
ply  in  his  ufual  ftyle  with  refpeC  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  his  fovereign,  and  his  intention  in  fending 
him  into  that  country  ;  artfully  endeavouring  fo  to 
frame  his  difeourfe,  that  it  might  coincide  as  much  as  ? 

polfible  with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  Cortes  and  fome  of  his  principal  attendants  were 
admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  emperor.  The 
three  fubfequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the 
city  ;  the.  appearance  of  which,  fo  far  fuperior  in  the 
order  of  its  buildings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  yet  fo  little  refembling  the  HruCure  of  an 
European  city,  filled  them  with  furprife  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

Mexico,  Tenuchlitlan ,  as  it  was  anciently  called  Defcription 
by  the  natives,  is  fituated  in  a  large  plain,  environed  the  c.ky 
by  mountains  of  fuch  height,  that  though  within  the  ^ex*co* 
torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  All  the  moillure  which  defeends  from  the 
high  grounds  is  colleCed  in  feveral  lakes,  the  two 
large  ft  of  which,  of  about  90  miles  in  circuit,  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other.  The  waters  of  the  one  are 
frefh,  thofe  of  the  others  brackiih.  On  the  banks  of 
the  latter,  and  on  fome  final!  (Hands  adjoining  to  them, 
the  capital  of  Montezuma'.s  empire  was  built.  The  ac- 
cefs  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  caufeways  or  ftreets, 
formed  of  Hones  and  earth,  about  30  feet  in  breadth. 

As  the  waters  of  the  hike,  during  the  rainy  feafon, 
overflowed  the  flat  country,  thefe  caufeways  were  of 
confiderable  length.  That  of  Tacuba  on  the  weft  a 
mile  and  a  half ;  that  of  Fezenco  on  the  north-weft 
three  miles  ;  that  of  Cuoyacan  towards  the  fouth  fix 
miles.  On  the  eall  there  was  no  cauftway,  and  the 
city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes.  In  each  of 
thefe  caufeways  were  openings,  at  proper  intervals, 
through  which  the  waters  flowed  ;  and  over  thefe 
beams  of  timber  were  laid,  whiqh  being  covered  with 
earth,  the  caufevvay  or  ftreet  had  every  where  an  uni¬ 
form  appearance.  As  the  approaches  to  the  city  were. 

Angular,  its  conftruCion  was  remarkable.  Not  only 
the  temple  of  their  gods,  but  the  honfes  belonging  to 
the  monarch  and  to  perfons  of  diflin&ion,  were  of 
fuch  dimenfions,  that,  in  eomparifon  with  any  other 
buildings  which  had  been  dilcovered  in  America,  they 
might  be  termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  f  the 
common  people  were  mean,  refembling  the  huts  of 
other  Indians.  But  they  were  all  placed  in  a  regular 
manner,  011  the  hanks  of  the  canals  which  pallid  thro’ 
the  city,  in  fome  ol  its  uiftrifts,  or  on  the  fides  of  the 
ftreets  which  interfered  it  in  other  quarters  In  ftve- 
ral  places  were  large  openings  or  fquares,  one  of  which, 
allotted  for  the  great  market,  is  laid  to  have  been  fo 
fpacious,  that  40,000  or  50,000  perfons  carried  on 
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Mexico  traf&c  there.  In  this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New 

- v - World,  and  the  noblelt  monument  of  thC  induftry  and 

art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron, 
and  deftitnte  of  aid  from  any  domeflic  animal,  the 
Spaniards,  who  are  mod  moderate  in  their  computa¬ 
tions,  reckon  that  there  were  at  lead  60,000  inhabi- 

tants.  _  _  ' 

But  how  much  foever  the  novelty  of  thole  objects 
m,Kht  nrrmfe  or  ailoniili  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the 
utmoft  folieitude  with  refpeft  to  their  own  fituation. 
From  a  concurrence  of  circnmftances,  no  lefs  unexpec¬ 
ted  than  favourable  to  their  progrtfs,  they  had  been 
allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  king¬ 
dom,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital, .without  ha¬ 
ving  once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch. 
The  Tlafcalans,  however,  had  earneflly  diffuaded  them 
from  placing  fuch  confidence  in  Montezuma  as  to  en¬ 
ter  a  ^ty  of  fuch  a  peculiar  fituation  as  Mexico,  where 
that  prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  flint  up  as  it 
were  in  a  ft, are,  from  which  it  wasimpoflible  to  efcape. 
They  allured  them  that  the  Mexican  priefts  had,  in  the 
J  r  - - t-npir  fnvereiern  to  admit 


munication  was  very  imperfect,  he  had  pufhea  forward 
into  a  fituation,  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue,  and 
from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  retire.  Difgrace,  and 
perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain  confequence  of  attempt¬ 
ing  the  latter.  The  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife  depend¬ 
ed  upon  fupporting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people 
of  New  Spain  had  formed  with  refpeCl  to  the  irrefift- 
ible  power  of  his  arms.  Upon  the  fir  ft  fymptom  of 
timidity  on  his  part,  their  veneration  would  ceafe,  and' 
Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  reftrained  at  prefent, 
would  let  loofe  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  At  the  fame  time,  he  knew  that  the  countenance 
of  his  own  fovereign  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  it> 
ries  of  viaories ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  merit  of 
extraordinary  fuccefs  could  fcrcen  Ills  condua  fiom  the 
cenfure  of  irregularity.  From  all  tliefe  coufi derations, 
it  was  uecefTary  to  maintain  his  ftation,  and  to  extri¬ 
cate  himfelf  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  hold 
ftep  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon  another  ftilL 
bolder.  The  fituation  was  trying,  but  his  mind  was 
equal  to  it ;  and  after  revolving  the  matter  with  deep 
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name  of  the  ^ods,  counfelled  their  fovereign  to  admit  attention,  he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no  lels  ex.raordinaiy  105 
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the  Grangers  into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  tnein 
off  there  at  one  blow  with  perfeCl  feenrity.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  now  perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  their  allies  were  not  deftitute  of  foundation  ; 
that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals  on  the  caufeways,  or  by  deftroying  part  of  the 
caufeways  themfelves,  their  retreat  would  be  rendered 
imp  radii  cable,  and  they  mufl  remain  cooped  up  in  the 
centre  of  a  hoflile  city,  furrounded  by  multitudes  fuf- 
ticient  to  overwhelm  them,  and  without  a  poffibility 
of  receiving  aid  from  their  allies.  Montezuma  had,  in¬ 
deed,  received  them  with  dillinguifhed  refpeCl.  But 
ouo-ht  they  to  reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  to  confider 
it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  were  ftneere,  could  they  pio- 
mife  on  its  continuance  ?  Their  fafety  depended  upon 
the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whofe  attachment  they  had 
no  reafon  to  confide  ;  and  an  order  flowing  from  his 
caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him  in  paflion,  might 
decide  irrevocably  concerning  their  fate. 

Thefe  refledlions,  fo  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the 
meaneft  foldier,  did  not  efcape  the  vigilant  fagacity  of 
their  general.  Before  he  fet  out  from  Cholula,  Cor¬ 
tes  had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,  that  Qual- 
popoca,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers, 
having  affembled  an  army  in  order  to  attack  fome  of 
the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  to 
throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Efcalante  had  marched 
out  with  part  of  the  garrifon  to  fupport  his  allies;  that 
an  engagement  had  enfued,  in  which,  though  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  vi&orious,  Efcalante,  with  feven  of  his 
men,  had  been  mortally  wounded,  his  horfe  killed,  and 
one  Spaniard  had  been  furrounded  by  the  enemy  and 
taken  alive;  that  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  captive, 
after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  or¬ 
der  to  convince  the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not 
immortal,  had  been  fent  to  Mexico.  Cortes,  though 
alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an  indication  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma’s  hoftile  intentions,  had  continued  his  march. 
But  as  foon  as  he  entered  Mexico,  he  became  fenfible, 
that,  from  an  excefs  of  confidence  in  the  fuperior  var 
lour  and  difeipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  from  the 
difadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  an  un¬ 
known  country  but  the  defe&ive  intelligence  which 
he  received  from  people  with  whom  his  mode  of  com- 
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than  daring.  He  determined  to  feize  Montezuma  in  Corcu>  re- 
his  palace,  arid  carry  him  a  prifoner  to  the 
quarters.  From  the  fuperftittous  veneration  of  the  f  -zuma  in 
Mexicans  for  the  perfori  of  their  monarch,  as  wed  as  hi,  palace, 
their  implicit  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  ha¬ 
ving  Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  inpremc 
direction  of  their  affairs  ;  or  at  lead,  with  fuch  a  fa- 
cred  pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  110  doubt  of  being 
fecure  from  any  effort  of  their  violence. 

This  he  immediately  propofed  to  his  officers.  The 
timid  flartled  at  a  meafnre  fo  audacious,  and  raifed. ob¬ 
jections.  The  more  intelligent  and  refolute,  confcious 
that  it  was  the  only  refource  in  which  there  appeared 
any  profpeft  of  fafety,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and 
brought  over  their  companions  fo  cordially  to  the  fame 
opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  inftantly  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  At  his  ufual  hour  of  vifiting  Montezuma, 

Cortes  went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Alvarado, 
Sandoval,  Lugo,  Vclafquez  de  -Leon,  and  Davila,  five 
of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trufty  foldiers. 

Thirty  chofen  men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but 
fauntering  at  fome  diffance,  as  if  they  had  no  object 
but  curiofity;  fmall  parties  were  polled  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  in  all  the  ftreets  leading  from  the  Span ifli  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  court;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops, 
with  the  Tlafcalan  allies,  were  under  arms,  ready  to 
dally  out  on  the  firft  alarm.  Cortes  and  his  attendants 
were  admitted  without  fufpicion  ;  the  Mexicans  reti¬ 
ring,  as  ufual,  out  of  refpect.  He  addreffed  the  mo¬ 
narch  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  which  he  had 
employed  in  former  conferences;  reproaching  him  bit¬ 
terly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  affault  made  upon  the 
Spaniards  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  demanding  public 
reparation  for  the  lofs  which  he  had  fuftained  by  the 
death  of  fome  of  his  companions,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
fult  offered  to  the  great  prince  whofe  fervants  they  < 
were.  Montezuma,  confounded  at  this  unexpected  ac- 
cufation,  and  changing  colour  either  from  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with 
which  he  was  treated,  afferted  his  own  innocence  with 
great  earneftnefs  ;  and,  as  a  pro  o''  of  it,  gave  orders 
inftantly  to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices  pri- 
foners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  with  Reining  corn- 
plaifance,  that  a  declaration  fo  refpectable  left  no  doubt 
4  O  remaining 
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n,"n’"  One  tiling-,  however,  was  ilill  wanting  to  com- 
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was  requifite  to  fatisfy  his  followers,  who  would  never 
be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hoftile 
intentions  againft  them,  unlefs,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed  from  his  own 
palace  and  took  up  his  refidence  in  the  Spanifli  quar- 
teis,  where  he  fhould  be  ferved  and  honoured  as  be¬ 
came  a  great  monarch.  The  firfl  mention  of  fo  ftrange 
a  propofal  bereaved  Montezuma  of  fpeech,  and  almofl 
of  motion.  At  length  he  haughtily  anfwered,  “  That 
perfonaof  his  rank  were  not  accuflomed  voluntarily  to 
give  up  themfelves  as  prifoners  ;  and  were  he  mean 
enough  to  do  fo,  his  fubje&s  woukl  not  permit  fuch  an 
affront  to  be  offered  to  their  fovereign.”  Cortes,  un¬ 
willing  to  employ  force,  endeavoured  alternately  to 
foothe  and  intimidate  him.  The  altercation  became 
warm  ;  and  having  continued  above  three  hours,  Ve- 
lafquez  de  Leon,  an  impetuous  and  gallant  young  man, 
exclaimed  with  impatience,  “  Why  wafle  more  time 
in  vain  ?  Let  us  either  feize  him  inflantly,  or  flab  him 
to  the  heart. 99  The  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gef- 
tures  with  which  thefe  words  were  uttered,  flruck  Mon¬ 
tezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  fenfible,  had  now 
proceeded  fo  far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would 
recede.  His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  neceffity 
unavoidable.  He  faw  both  ;  and  abandoning  himfelf 
to  his  fate,  complied  with  their  requett. 

.  Hl‘s  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to  them 
his  refolution.  Though  aflonifhed  and  affiidled,  they 
prefumed  not  to  queflion  the  will  of  their  mailer,  but 
carried  him  in  filent  pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the 
Spanifli  quarters.  When  it  was  known  that  the  ft  ran¬ 
gers  were  conveying  away  the  emperor,  the  people 
broke  out  into  the  wildefl  tranfports  of  grief  and  rage, 
threatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  deflruftion, 
as  the  punifhment  juftly  due  to  their  impious  audacity. 
But  as  foon  as  Montezuma  appeared  with  a  feeming 
gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumult 
was  hufhed  ;  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his 
own  choice  that  he  went  to  refide  for  fome  time  among 
his  new  friends,  the  multitude,  taught  to  revere  every 
intimation  of  their  fovereign’s  pleafure,  quietly  difperfed. 

The  Spaniards  at  firft  pretended  to  treat  Montezu¬ 
ma  with  great  refpe&  ;  but  foon  took  care  to  let  him 
know  that  he  was  entirely  in  their  power.  Cortes  wifh- 
cd  that  the  (bedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  fhould 
appear  the  me  ft  heinous  crime  that  eould  be  commit¬ 
ted  ;  and  therefore  not  only  took  a  mod  exemplary 
vengeance  on  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  af¬ 
fair  of  Villa  Rica,  but  even  put  the  emperor  himfelf  in 
chains  till  the  execution  of  the  Mexican  general  was 
over.  By  thefe,  and  other  infults,  he  at' lad  gained 
entirely  the  afeendant  over  this  unhappy  monarch  ; 
and  he  took  care  to  improve  his  opportunity  to  the 
utinod.  He  fent  his  emiffaries  into  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  accompanied  with  Mexicans  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  who  might  ferve  both  to  guide  and  to  protea 
them.  They  vifited  mod  of  the  provinces,  viewed 
their  foil  and  produdtions,  furveyed  with  particular 
care  the  didri&s  which  yielded  gold  or  filver,  pitched 
upon  feveral  places  as  proper  for  future  colonies,  and 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
fubmitting  to  the  Spanifli  yoke :  and  while  they  were 
thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Montezuma,  degraded  fome  of  the  principal 
tracers  in  the  empire,  wliofe  abilities  or  independent 
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pletehis  fecurity.~Hewifned  to  have  fuch  a  command 
of  the  lake  as  might  enfure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from 
levity  or  difgud,  the  Mexicans  fhould  take  arms  againd 
him,  and  break  down  the  bridges  or  caufevvays,  in  or- 
der  to  inclofe  him  in  the  city.  In  order  to  obtain  10S 

this  without  giving  difgud  to  the  emperor  or  his  court,  a  Pre~ 

Cortes  artfully  inflamed  the  curiofity  of  the  Indians ‘t11"’  he 
with  accounts  of  the  Spanifli  /hipping,  and  thofe  float- Wto 
ing  palaces  that  moved  with  fuch  velocity  on  the  wa- build  two 
ter,  without  the  alliftance  of  oars;  and  when  he  found  brigantines 
that  the  monarch  himfelf  was  extremely  defirous  ofon  the 
feeing  fuch  a  novelty,  he  gave  him  to  underftand,  ' U' 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  gratification  befides 
a  few  neceflaries  from  Vera  Cruz,  for  that  he  had 
workmen  in  his  army  capable  of  building,  fuch  veffels. 

The  bait  took  with  Montezuma  ;  and  lie  gave  imme¬ 
diate  orders  that  all  his  people  fhould  aflift  Cortes  in 
whatever  he  fhould  diredt  concerning  the  (hipping. 

By  this  means,  in  a  few  days,  two  brigantines  were 
got  ready,  full-rigged  and  equipped  ;  and  Montezuma 
was  invited  on  board,  to  make  the  firft  trial  of  their 
failing,  of  which  he  could  form  no  idea.  According¬ 
ly  he  embarked  for  this  purpofe,  and  gave  orders  for 
a  great  hunting  upon  the  water,  in  order  that  all  hi*3 
people  might  be  diverted  with  the  novelty  prefented 
by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  royal 
equipage  was  ready  early  in  the  morning ;  and  the 
lake  was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  boats  and  canoes 
loaded  with  people.  The  Mexicans  had  augmented 
the  number  of  their  rowers  on  board  the  royal  barges, 
with  an  intention  to  difgrace  the  Spanifh  veffels,  which 
they  regarded  as  clumfy,  unwieldy,  and  heavy.  But 
they  were  foon  undeceived  ;  a  frefh  gale  flatted  up, 
the  brigantines  hoiked  fail,  to  the  utter  aflonifhment 
of  all  the  fpe&atois,  and  foon  left  all  the  canoes  be¬ 
hind  ;  while  the  monarch  exulted  in  the  vidory  of  the 
Spaniards,  without  once  confidering  that  now  he  had 
effedlually  rivetted  his  own  chains.  I0^ 

Cortes  having  obtained  this  important  point,  refol-  Monte- 
ved  to  put  the  condefcenfion  of  the  emperor  to  a  trial  zuma  owns 
ftill  more  fevere.  He  urged  Montezuma  to  aeknow-tSaL* 
ledge  himfelf  a  vafial  to  the  crown  of  Caftile;  to  hold  ?he  king  of 
his  crown  of  him  as  fuperior,  and  to  fubjedl  his  domi- sP*in.  • 
mons  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this 
requifition,  humiliating  as  it  was,  Montezuma  com¬ 
plied.  He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  and,  in  a  folemn  harangue,  reminded  them  of  the 
traditions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to  expedl  the 
arrival  of  a  people  fprung  from  the  fame  flock  with 
themfelves,  in  order  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  fupreme 
power ;  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were 
this  promifed  race  ;  and  that  therefore  he  recognifed' 
the  right  of  their  monarch  to  govern  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire,  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet,  and  obey  him  as 
^tributary.  While  uttering  thefe  words,  Montezuma 
difeovered  how  deeply  he  was  affedled  in  making  fuch 
a  lac  r  dice.  fears  and  groans  frequently  interrupted 

his  diiconrfe.  1  he  firll  mention  of  fuch  a  refolution 
flruck  the  affcrably  dumb  with  aflonifhment.  This 
was  followed  by  a  fullen  murmur  of  forrow  mingled 
with  indignation  ;  which  indicated  fome  violent  erup¬ 
tion  of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.  This  Cortes  forefaw, 
and  feafonably  interpofed  to  prevent- it,  by  declaring 
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that  his  mailer  had  no  intention  to  deprive  Montezuma 
of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon 
the  conflitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This 
aflurance,  added  to  tlicir  dread  of  the  Spanifh  arms, 
and  the  authority  of  their  monarch's  example, ^extort¬ 
ed  the  confent  of  the  afiembly  ;  and  the  a6t  of  iubmif- 
fion  and  homage  was  executed  with  all  the  formalities 
which  the  Spaniards  pleafed  to  prescribe. 

Montezuma,  at  the  requeft  of  Cortes,  accompanied 
this  profeffion  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  prefent  to  his  new  fovereign  ;  and,  after  his  ex¬ 
ample,  his  fubje&s  brought  in  very  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  Spaniards  then  colleded  all  the  treafure 
which  had  been  either  voluntarily  bellowed  upon  them 
at  different  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extort¬ 
ed  from  his  people  under  various  pretences  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  melted  the  gold  and  filver,  the  value  of  thefe,  with¬ 
out  including  jewels  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds, 
which  were  preserved  on  account  of  their  curious  work- 
manlhip,  amounted  to  600,000  pefos.  The  foldiers 
were  impatient  to  have  it  divided  ;  and  Cortes  com¬ 
plied  with  their  defire.  A  fifth  of  the  whole  was  fet 
apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another  fifth  was 
allowed  to  Cortes  as  commander.  The  films  advan¬ 
ced  by  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who  had  originally  fit¬ 
ted  out  the  expedition,  were  then  deducted.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  then  divided  among  the  army,  including 
the  garrifon  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks ;  and  after  fo  many  deductions,  the  fhare 
of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  100  pefos.  This  fum 
fell  fo  far  below  their  fanguine  expectations,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  all  the  addrefs,  and  no  fmall  exertions  of  the  li¬ 
berality  of  Cortes,  to  prevent  an  open  mutiny.  How¬ 
ever,  he  at  lafl  reflored  tranquillity  ;  but  had  no  foon- 
erefcaped  this  danger,  than  he  involved  himfelf,  by  his 
imprudent  zeal  for  religion,  in  one  much  worfe.  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  though  often  importuned,  had  obflinately  re- 
fufed  to  change  his  religion,  or  abolifh  the  fuperfliti- 
ous  rites  which  had  been  for  fuch  a  long  time  praCli- 
fed  throughout  his  dominions.  This  at  lafl  tranfport- 
ed  the  Spaniard  with  fuch  rage,  that,  in  a  fally  of 
zeal,  he  led  out  his  foldiers  in  order  to  throw  down  the 
idols  in  the  great  temple  by  force.  But  the  priefls 
taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  altars,  and  the  people 
crowding  ivith  great  ardour  to  fupport  them,  Cortes's 
prudence  over-ruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  defifl 
from  his  rafli  attempt,  after  diflodging  the  idols  from 
one  of  the  fhrines,  and  placing  in  their  flead  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

From  this  moment  the  Mexicans  began  to  meditate 
the  expulfion  or  the  deflruClion  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
priefls  and  leading  men  held  frequent  meetings  with 
Montezuma  for  this  purpofe.  But  as  any  violent  at¬ 
tempt  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch, 
it  was  thought  proper  firfl  to  try  more  gentle  means. 
Having  called  Cortes  into  his  prefence,  he  obferved, 
that  now,  as  all  the  purpofes  of  his  embaffy  were  fully 
accomplifhed,  the  gods  had  declared  their  will,  and  the 
people  fignified  their  defire,  that  he  and  his  followers 
fhould  inllantly  depart  out  of  the  empire.  With  this 
he  required  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable  deflruc- 
tiou  would  fall  fuddenly  on  their  heads.  This  unex¬ 
pected  requifition,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  delivered,  alarmed  Cortes.  However,  he  fuppofed 


that  more  might  be  gained  by  a  feigned  compliance  Mexico, 
than  by  open  refiftance  ;  and  therefore  replied  with  v  j 
great  compofure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare 
for  his  return  ;  but  as  lie  had  deflroyed  the  vefltls  in 
which  he  arrived,  fome  time  was  requifite  for  building 
other  fnips.  This  appeared  reafonable  ;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Mexicans  were  fent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down 
timber,  and  fome  Spanifh  carpenters  were  appointee^ 
to  fuperintend  the  work.  114 

Cortes  flattered  himfelf,  that,  during  this  interval,  he  An  arma- 
might  either  find  means  to  avert  the  threatened  danger, 
or  receive  fuch  reinforcementsas  would  enable  him  to  de- 
fend  himfelf.  Nine  months  had  now  elapfed  fince  Por-  Cortes, 
tocarrero  and  Montejo  had  failed  with  his  diipatches  to 
Spain  ;  and  he  daily  expeCled  a  return  with  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  his  authority  from  the  king,  without  which 
all  that  he  had  done  ferved  only  to  mark  him  out  as  an 
objeCl  of  punifhment.  While  he  remained  in  great 
anxiety  on  this  account,  news  were  brought  that  fome 
fhips  had  appeared  on  the  coafl.  Thefe  were  imagined 
by  Cortes  to  be  a  reinforcement  fent  him  from  Spain : 
but  his  joy  was  of  fhort  continuance,  for  a  courier  very 
foon  arrived  from  Vera  Cruz,  with  certain  information 
that  the  armament  was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez,  the 
governor  of  Cuba  ;  and  inflead  of  bringing  fuccours, 
threatened  them  with  immediate  deflruClion. 

Velafquez  had  been  excited  to  this  hoflile  meafure 
chiefly  through  the  iqdifcretion,  or  rather  treachery, 
of  the  meffengers  of  Cortes  ;  who,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
prefs  injunctions,  had  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
and  given  intelligence  of  all  that  had  parted  :  and  Ve¬ 
lafquez,  tranfported  with  rage  at  hearing  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Cortes,  had  now  fent  againfl  him  this  ar¬ 
mament;  confifting  of  1  8  fhips,  which  carried  80  horfe- 
men,  800  infantry,  of  which  80  were  mufketeers,  and 
120  crofs-bowmen,  commanded  by  a  brave  officer  na¬ 
med  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  ;  whofe  inflruClions  were, 
to  feize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  fend  them 
prifoners  to  him,  and  then  to  complete  the  difeovery 
and  conquefl  of  the  country  in  his  name.  This  proved 
a  mofl  afflicting  piece  of  news  to  Cortes.  However, 
thinking  it  imprudent  to  attempt  any  thing  againfl  hi* 
countrymen  at  firfl  by  force,  he  fent  his  chaplain  01- 
medo  with  propofals  of  accommodation.  Narvaez  re¬ 
jected  his  propofals  with  fcorn  ;  but  his  followers  were 
lefs  violent  in  their  refentments.  Olmedo  delivered 
many  letters  to  them,  either  from  Cortes  himfelf,  or 
from  his  officers  their  ancient  friends  and  companions. 

Thefe  Cortes  had  artfully  accompanied  with  prefents 
of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  of  value  ; 
which  infpired  thofe  needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas 
of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of  the 
good  fortune  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  his  fervice. 

Some,  from  hopes  of  becoming  flrarers  in  thefe  rich 
fpoils, declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation ;  while 
others  were,  for  the  fame  pacific  meafure,  through  fear 
of  fubverting  the  Spanifh  power  entirely  in  a  country 
where  it  was  fo  impede CUy  eltablifhed.  Narvaez  dis¬ 
regarded  both  ;  and,  by  a  proclamation,  denounced 
Cortes  and  his  adherents  rebels  and  enemies  to  their 
country.  115 

Cortes  having  now  no  refource  but  in  ivar,  left  Which  Is 
150  men  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alva  - 
rado,  an  officer  of  great  bravery,  and  much  refpcdled  general. 

.4  O  2  by 
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^Mexico,  by  the  Mexicans,  to  guard  the  capital  and  the  cap- 

: - tive  emperor  ;v  while  he  himfelf  marched  with  the  re- 

*  maindcr,  to  meet  his  formidable  opponent,  who  had 
taken  poiTciTi.  n  of  Zempoalla.  Even  after  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  Sandoval  his  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
force  of  Corteo  did  not  exceed  25c  men.  Pie  hoped 
for  fuccefs  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  and 
<he  poflibility  of  furpriiing  his  enemies  ;  and  as  he 
chiefly  dreaded  their  cavalry,  he  armed  his  foldiers 
with  long  fpears,  accu homing  them  to  that  deep  and 
compadl  arrangement  which  the  ufe  of  this  formidable 
weapon  enabled  them  to  aflame.  As  he  advanced, 
however,  he  repeated  his  propofals  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  but  thefe  being  conftantly  reje£led,  and  a  price 
fet  upon  his  head,  he  at  lait  attacked  Narvaez  in 
the  night-time,  entirely  defeated  and  took  him  pri- 
foner,  obliging  all  his  troops  to  own  allegiance  to 
himfelf. 

Nothing  could  be  more  feafonable  than  this  vidlory, 
by  which  Cortes  found  his  army  very  confiderably  in- 
creafed  ;  for  molt  of  the  foldiers  of  Narvaez  chofe 
rather  to  follow  Cortes  than  to  return  to  Cuba, 
it6  whither  the  conqueror  had  offered  to  fend  them  if  they 
Danyermis  chofe.  His  affairs  at  Mexico,  in  the  mean  time, 

the^a”  °^were  t^ie  danger  of  being  totally  ruined  ; 

Hard'*  left  an<^  this  decifive  vidlory  been  delayed  but  a  few 
ac  Mcxi-  days  longer,  he  muft  have  come  too  late  to  fave  his 
co.  companions.  A  fhort  time  after  the  defeat  of  Nar¬ 

vaez,  a  courier  arrivtd  from  Mexico  with  the  dif- 
agreeable  intelligence  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken 
arms;  and  having  feized  and  deflroyed  the  two  brigan¬ 
tines  which  he  had  built  in  order  to  fecure  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  lake,  had  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their 
quarters,  killed  fome,  and  wounded  many  more,  burnt 
their  magazine  of  provifions,  and,  in  fhort,  carried 
on  hoflilities  with  fuch  fury,  that  though  Alvarado 
*  and  his  men  defended  themfelves  with  undaunted  re¬ 

solution,  they  muft  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or 
fink  under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies*  This  re¬ 
volt  was  excited  by  motives  which  rendered  it  ftill 
more  alarming.  On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for 
Zempoalh,  the  Mexicans  flattered  themfelves,  that  the 
long-expe£led  opportunity  of  refloring  their  fovereign 
to  liberty,  and  driving  out  the  Spaniards,  was  arrived; 
and  confutations  were  accordingly  held  for  bringing 
about  both  thefe  events.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico, 
confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs,  fulpe&ed  and  dreaded 
thtfe  machinations  ;  but  Alvarado,  who  had  neither 
the  prudence  nor  the  addrefs  of  Coites,  took  the  worfl 
method  imaginable  to  overcome  them.  Inftead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  foothe  or  cajole  the  Mexicans,  he  waited 
the  return  of  one  of  their  folemn  feftivals,  when  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  empire  were  dancing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuftom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple  ; 
he  feized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it ;  and,  allured 
partly  by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  facility  of 
cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  confpiracy 
which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and 
unfufpicious  of  danger,  and  maffacred  a  great  num¬ 
ber  ;  none  efcaping  but  fuch  as  made  their  way 
over  the  battlements  of  the  temple.  An  a&ion  fo 
cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the 
whole  empire,  with  indignation  and  rage ;  and  the 
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Mexicans  immediately  proceeded  in  the  manner  above-  Mexico, 
mentioned. 

Cortes  advanced  with  the  utmofl  celerity  to  the  re-  ll7 
lief  of  his  diilrefted  companions;  but  as  he  parted  along,  Port<V 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  Spaniards  were  retu'u  lo 
generally  held  in  abhorrence.  The  principal  inhabi- Mexico ; 
tants  had  deferted  the  towns  through  which  he  parted; 
no  perfon  of  note  appeared  to  meet  him  with  the  ufual 
refpedl;  nor  were  provifionB  brought  to  his  camp  as 
ufual.  Notwithftanding  thefe  figns  of  averrton  and 
horror,  however,  the  Mexicans  were  fo  ignorant  of 
the  military  art,  that  they  again  permitted  him  to 
enter  the  capital  without  opposition  ;  though  it  was 
in  their  power  to  have  eafily  prevented  him,  by 
breaking  down  the  bridges  and  caufeways  which  led 
to  it. 

Cortes  was  received  by  his  companions  with  the 
utmort  joy  ;  and  this  extraordinary  fuccefs  fo  far  in¬ 
toxicated  the  general  himfelf,  that  he  not  only  ne¬ 
glected  to  vifit  Montezuma,  but  exprefled  himfelf  very 
con ttmptuourty  concerning  him.  Thefe  expreflions  p  *.lS 
being  reported  among  the  Mexicans,  they  all*  at  once 
flew  to  arms,  and  made  fuch  a  violent  and  fudden  tacked  by 
attack,  that  all  the  valour  and  fkill  of  Cortes  were  tbe  na- 
fcarce  fufficient  to  repel  them.  This  produced  great tives* 
unealinefs  among  the  foldiers  of  Narvaez,  who  had 
imagined  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  gather  the 
fpoils  of  a  conquered  country.  Difcontent  and  mur- 
murings,  however,*  were  now  of  no  avail  ;  they  were 
inclofed  in  an  hoftile  city,  and,  without  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions,  were  inevitably  undone.  Cortes 
therefore,  made  a  defperate  fally  ;  but,  after  exerting 
his  utmort  efforts  for  a  whole  day,  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  tfie  lofs  of  r  2  killed,  and  upwards  of  60 
wounded.  Another  fally  was  attempted  with  the  like 
bad  fuccefs,  and  in  it  Cortes  himfelf  was  wounded  in 
the  hand. 

The  Spanifh  general  was  now  thoroughly  convinced 
of  his  error ;  and  therefore  betook  himfelf  to  the 
only  refource  which  was  left ;  namely,  to  try  what 
effedl  the  interpofition  of  Montezuma  would  have  to 
foothe  or  overawe  his  fubje&s.  When  the  Mexicans 
approached  the  next  morning  to  renew  the  aflault, 
that  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  reduced  to  the  fad  necellity  of  becoming  the  in- 
liniment  of  his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  rtavery  of  his 
people,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes, 
and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  ufed  to  appear  on 
folemn  occafions.  At  the  fight  of  their  fovereign, 
whom  theyhadbeen  longaccnftomedto  reverence almofl 
as  a  god,  the  Mexicans  inftantly  forebore  their  hofti- 
lities,  and  many  proftrated  themfelves  on  the  ground: 
but  when  he  addrtfled  them  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  made  ufe  of  all  the  arguments  he  could  think  of 
to  mitigate  their  rage,  they  teftified  their  refentment 
with  loud  murmuring?  ;  and  at  length  broke  forth 
with  fuch  fury,  that  before  the  foldiers,  appointed 
to  guard  Montezuma,  had  time  to  cover  him  with  Montezir. 
their  rtiields,  he  was  wounded  with  two  arrows,  and ma  killed, 
a  blow  on  his  temple  with  a  ftoae  flruck  him  to  the 
ground.  On  feeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  inftantly 
fled  with  the  utmofl  precipitation  :  but  t«e  unhappy 
monarch,  now  convinced  that  he  was  become  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  contempt,  even  to  his  own  fubje&s,  obrtinately 

refufed 
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Mexico  refufed  all  nourifhment  ;  and  thus  In  a  fhort  time  end- 

f —  ed  his  days.  .  A  n 

110  On  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having  loft  all 

£  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  any  terms  ot  peare, 

ment  be*  prepared  for  retreat.  But  Ins  nntugomfts,  having 
tweeu  the  taken  poffeffion  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  temple, 
Sp5niV'd-  which  overlooked  the  Spaniffi  quarters,  and  placing 
and  Men-  &  gaiTjfon  0f  their  principal  warriors,  the  Spa¬ 

niards  were  fo  much  expofed  to  their  miffile  weapons, 
that  none  could  flir  without  danger  of  being  Killed  or 
wounded.  From  this  poft,  therefore,  it  was  neceffary 
to  diflodge  them  at  any  rate  ;  and  Juan  de  Efcobar, 
with  a  large  detachment  of  chofen  foldiers,  was  ordered 
to  make  the  attack.  But  Efcobar,  though  a  valiant 
officer,  and  though  he  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts,  was 
thrice  repulfed.  Cortes,  however,  fenfible  that  not 
only  his  reputation,  but  the  fafety  of  his  army,  de¬ 
pended  on  the  fuccefs  of  this  aiiault,  caufed  a  buckler 
to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could  not  manage  it  with 
his  wounded  hand,  and  ruffied  with  his  drawn  fword 
among  the  thickeft  of  the  combatants.  Encouraged 
by  the  prefence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  gra¬ 
dually  forced  their  way  up  the  fteps,  and  drove  the 
Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  towei. 
There  a  dreadful  carnage  began  ;  when  two  young 
Mexicans  of  high  rank,  obferving  Coites,  as  he  ani¬ 
mated  his  foldiers,  refolved  to  faerifice  their  own  lives 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of  fo  many  calamities 
which  de  folate  d  their  country.  They  approached 
him  in  a  fuppliant  pofture,  as  if  they  intended  to  lay 
down  their  arms  ;  and  leizing  him  in  a  moment,  hur¬ 
ried  him  towards  the  battlements,  over  which  they 
threw  themfelves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him 
along  with  them.  But  Cortes,  by  his  (Length  and 
agility,  difengaged  himfelf  from  their  grafp  ;  fo  that 
the  two  Mexicans  periffiea  alone. 

As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  became  mailers  of  the 
tower,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and  without  further  mole- 
ftation  continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 
This  became  the  more  neceffary,  as  their  enemies, 
aitonifhed  at  this  laft  effort  of  their  valour,  had  now 
entirely  changed  their  fyftem  of  hoftility  ;  and,  inftead 
of  inceffant  attacks,  endeavoured,  by  barricading  the 
ftreets,  and  breaking  down  the  cauieways,  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  thus  to  ftarve  an  enemy  whom  they  could 
not  fubdue.  The  fir  ft  point  to  be  determined  was, 
whether  they  ffiould  march  out  openly  in  the  face  of 
day,  when  they  could  difeern  every  danger,  or  whether 
they  ffiould  endeavour  to  retire  fecretly  in  the  night. 
The  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  the 
fuperftition  of  the  Mexicans  would  prevent  them  from 
attacking  them  in  the  night,  and  partly  from  their 
own  fuperftition  in  giving  credit  to  the  predictions  of 
a  private  foldier,  who  pretended  to  aftrology,  and 
affured  them  of  fuccefs  if  they  retreated  in  this  manner. 
Towards  midnight,  therefore,  they  began  their  march, 
in  three  divifions.  Sandoval  led  the  van  ;  Pedro  Alva¬ 
rado  and  Velafquez  de  Leon  had  the  conduit  of  the 
rear  ;  and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre,  where  he 
placed  the  prifoners,  among  whom  were  a  fon  and 
two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  feveral 
Mexicans  of  diftinCtion  ;  the  artillery,  baggage,  and 
a  portable  bridge  of  timber  intended  to  be  laid  over 
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the  breaches  In  the  caufeway.  They  marched  In 
profound  filcnce  along  the  caufeway  which  led  to 
i'acuba,  becaufe  it  was  {hotter  than  any  of  the  reit, 
and,  lying  moll  remote  from  the  road  towards  I  lafeala 
and  the  i'ea  coaft,  had  been  left  moft  entire  by  the 

They  reached  the  firft  breach  in  the  caufeway  with-  Cones  re- 
out  moleftatlon,  hoping  that  them  retreat  was  undtf.  treau  ^  J 


covered.  But  the  Mexicans  had  not  only  watched  all 1 
their  motions,  but  made  preparations  for  a  moil  for¬ 
midable  attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  up¬ 
on  placing  their  bridges  in  the  breach,  and  occupied 
in  conducing  their  liorfes  and  artillery  along  it,  they 
were  fuddenly  alarmed  with  the  found  of  warlike  in- 
ftruments,  and  found  themfelves  affiiulted  on  all  hides 
by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  wooden  bridge  was  wedged  fo  faft  in  the 
mud  by  the  weight  of  the  artilley,  that  it  was  linpof* 
fible  to  remove  it.  Difmayed  at  this  accident,  the 
Spaniards  advanced  with  precipitation  to  the  fecond 
breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on  every 
fide  ;  and  though  they  defended  themfelves  with  their 
ufual  courage,  yet,  crowded  as  they  were  in  a  narrow 
caufeway,  their  difeipline  and  military  (kill  were  of 
little  avail  ;  nor  did  the  obfeurity  of  the  night  ailow 
them  to  derive  much  advantage  from  their  lire-arms 
or  the  fuperiority  of  their  other  weapons.  At  laft.  the 
Spaniards,  overborne  with  the  numbers  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  began  to  give  way,  and  in  a  moment  the  confufion 
was  univerfal.  Cortes,  with  about  ioo  foot-foldiers, 
and  a  few  horfc,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and  reached  the  main 
land.  Having  formed  them  as  foon  as  they  arrived,  he 
returned  with  fueh  as  were  yet  capable  of  fervice,  to 
affift  his  friends  in  their  retreat.  He  met  with  part 
of  his  foldiers  who  had  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the 
multitude  of  their  aggreffors,  or  periffiing  in  the  lake; 
and  heard  the  grievous  lamentations  of  others  whom 
the  Mexicans  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be  ia- 
crificed  to  the  god  of  war. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  more  than  one  half  of  Cortes  s 
army  periffied,  together  with  many  officers  of  diltinc- 
tion.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
were  loft;  the  greater  part  of  the  horfes  and  above 
2000  Tlafcalans  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  (mail  part 
of  their  treafure  faved.  The  firft  care  of  the  Spanifli 
general  was  to  find  fome  (belter  for  his  wearied  troops ; 
for,  as  the  Mexicans  infefted  them  on  every  fide,  and 
the  people  of  Tacuba  began  to  take  arms,  he  could 
not  continue  in  his  prefent  ftation.  At  lalt  he  difeo- 
vered  a  temple  feated  on  an  eminence,  in  which  he 
found  not  only  the  (belter  he  wanted,  but  fome  provi- 
fions ;  and  though  the  enemy  did  not  intermit  their 
attacks  throughout  the  day,  they  were  without  much 
difficulty  prevented  from  making  any  impreffion.  bor 
fix  days  after,  they  continued  their  march  through  a 
barren,  ill  cultivated,  and  thinly  peopled .  country, 
where  they  were  often  obliged  to  feed  on  berries,  roots, 
and  the  (talks  of  green  maize ;  at  the  fame  time  they 
were  haraffed  without  intermiffion  by  large  parties  of 
Mexicans,  who  attacked  them  on  all  Tides.  On  the 
fixth  day  they  reached  Otumba,  not  far  from  the  road 
between  Mexico  and  Tlafcala*  Early  next  morning 
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Mexico,  they  began  to  advance  towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the 
v—‘ -v—  enemy  ftill  hanging  on  their  rear  ;  and  amidft  the  in- 
fults  with  which  they'  accompanied  their  hoftilities, 
Donna  Marina  remarked,  that  they  often  exclaimed 
with  exultation,  u  Go  on,  robbers  ;  go  to  the  place 
where  you  fhall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to 
your  crimes.,,  The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Spa- 
niaids  did  not  comprehend,  until  they  reached  the  fum- 
mit  of  an  eminence  before  them.  There  a  fpacious 
valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vail;  army 
as  far  as  the  eyre  could  reach.  The  Mexicans,  while 
with  one  body  of  their  troops  they  haraffed  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  their  retreat,  had  affembled  their  principal 
lla  force  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake  ;  and  marching 
The  battle  along  the  road  which  led  dire&ly  to  Tlafcala,  polled 
of  Otumba.  \n  the  plain  of  Otumba,  through  which  they  knew 
Cortes  mull  pafs.  At  the  fight  of  this  incredible  mul¬ 
titude,  which  they  could  furvey  at  once  from  the  rifing 
ground,  the  Spaniards  were  aftonilhed,  and  even  the 
boldeft  began  to  defpair.  But  Cortes,  without  allow¬ 
ing  their  fears  time  to  operate,  after  warning  them 
briefly  that'  no  alternative  remained  but  to  conquer 
or  die,  led  them  inftantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  waited  their  approach  with  unufual  fortitude  : 
yet  fuch  was  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanilh  difeipline 
and  aims,  that  the  imprefiion  of  this  fmall  body  was 
irreiillible  ;  and  which  ever  way  its  force  was  directed, 
it  penetrated  and  difperfed  the  moil  numerous  batta¬ 
lions.  But  while  thefe  gave  way  in  one  quarter,  new 
combatants  advanced  from  another ;  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  though  fuccefsful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to 
link  under  thefe  repeated  effc.rts,  without  feeing  any 
end  to  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  viblory.  At  that 
time  Cortes  obferved  the  great  llandard  of  the  empire, 
v/hich  was  carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advan¬ 
cing  ;  and  fortunately  recolledling  to  have  heard,  that 
on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle, 
he  affembled  a  few  of  his  bra  veil  officers,  whofe  horfes 
were  Hill  capable  of  fervice,  and,  placing  liimfelf  at 
their  head,  pufhed  towards  the  llandard  with  fuch  im- 
petuofity  that  he  bore  down  every  thing  before  him. 
A  chofen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  llandard, 
made  forue  refiftance,  but  were  foon  broken.  Cortes, 
with  a  ftroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  ge¬ 
neral,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  One  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  imperial  llandard.  The  moment  that  their  leader 
fell,  and  the  llandard,  towards  which  all  directed  their 
eyes,  difappeared,  an-  univerfal  panic  llmck  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  ;  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held  them  together 
had  been  dilfolved,  every  enfign  was  lowered,  each 
foldier  threw  away  his  weapons,  and  fled  with  preci¬ 
pitation  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to 
purfue  them  far,  returned  to  collect  the  fpoils  of  the 
held ;  and  thefe  were  fo  valuable  as  to  be  fome 
compenfation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loll  in 
Mexico  ;  for  in  the  enemy’s  army  were  moll  of 
their  principal  warriors  dreffed  out  in  their  richefl 
ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  affiired 
vi&ory. 

The  day  after  this  important  a&ion  (being  July 
8th  1520),  the  Spaniards  entered  the  Tlafcalan  terri¬ 
tories,  where  they  were  received  with  the  mod:  cordial 
friend Ih ip.  Cortes  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
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difpofltion  as  much  as  poflible  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  Mexico, 
diltributed  among  them  the  rich  fpoils  taken  at  Otum-  "t 

ba  with  fuch  a  liberal  hand,  that  he  made  himfelf  fure 
of  obtaining  from  the  republic  whatever  he  lliould  de¬ 
fire.  He  drew  a  fmall  fupply  of  ammunition,  and 
two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  llores  at  Vera  Crux. 

He  difpatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with  four  Ihips 
of  Narvaez’s  fleet  to  Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  en¬ 
gage  adventurers,  and  to  purchafe  horfes,  gunpowder, 
and  other  military  llores.  And  as  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  redu&ion  of  Mexico, 
unlefs  he  could  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he 
gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the  mountains  of  Tlafcala, 
materials  for  building  12  brigantines,  fo  that  they 
might  be  cairied  thither  in  pieces,  ready  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  launched  when  he  Hood  in  need  of  their 
fervice.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  his  foldiers,  alarmed 
at  the  thoughts  of  being  expofed  to  fuch  calamities  a 
fecond  time,  prefented  a  remonfirance  to  tlieir  general, 
in  which  they  reprefented  the  imprudence  of  attack¬ 
ing  a  powerful  empire  with  his  lhattered  forces,  and 
formally  required  him  to  return  back  to  Cuba.  All 
the  eloquence  of  Cortes  could  now  only  prevail  with 
them  to  delay  their  departure  for  fome  time,  when  he 
promifed  to  difmifs  fuch  as  fliould  defire  it.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  only  a  pretence  ;  for  Cortes,  in  fa£t, 
had  the  conquell  of  Mexico  as  much  at  heart  as  ever. 

Without  giving  his  foldiers  an  opportunity  of  cabal¬ 
ling,  therefore,  he  daily  employed  them  againll  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  who  had  cut  off 
fome  detachments  of  Spaniards  during  his  misfortunes 
at  Mexico  ;  and  by  which,  as  he  was  conftantly  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs,  his  men  foon  refumed  their  wont¬ 
ed  fenfe  of  fuperiority.  124 

But  all  the  efforts  of  Cortes  could  have  been  of  little  Cortes  re¬ 
avail,  had  he  not  unexpectedly  obtained  a  reinforcement ce,vcs  , 
of  Spanilh  foldiers.  The  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  ^in^orce- 
the  fueccfs  of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  of  infallible  ment. 
certainty,  having  fent  two  fmall  (hips  after  him  with 
new  inilru&ions,  and  a  fupply  of  men  and  military 
(lores,  the  officer  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  on  the  coaft  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the 
harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  feized  the  veffels,  and  eafily 
perfuaded  the  foldiers  to  follow  the  llandard  of  a  more 
able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were  deflined  to  join. 

.  Soon  after,  three  (hips  of  more  confiderable  force 
came  into  the  harbour  feparately.  Thefe  belonged  to 
an  armament  fitted  out  by  Fiancifco  de  Garay,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Jamaica,  who  had  long  aimed  at  dividing  with 
Cortes  the  glory  and  gain  of  annexing  the  empire  of 
Mexico  to  the  crown  of  Caflile.  They  had,  however, 
unadvifedly  made  their  atempt  on  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces,  wdiere  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
fierce  and  warlike  ;  fo  that,  after  a  fucceffion  of  dif- 
afters,  they  were  now  obliged  to  venture  into  Vera 
Cruz,  and  caff  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  their 
countrymen  ;  and  here  they  alfo  were  foon  perfuaded 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  mailer,  and  to 
enlill  with  Cortes.  About  the  fame  time  a  Ihip  arrived 
frt>m  Spain,  freighted  by  fome  private  adventurers, 
with  military  ftores  ;  and  the  cargo  was  eagerly  pur- 
chafed  by  Cortes,  while  the  crew,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  reft,  joined  him  at  Tlafcala. 

From  thefe  various  quarter^  the  army  of  Cortes 
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was  augmented  with  180  men  and  20  horfes ; 
which  means  he  was  enabled  to  difmifs  fuch  of  the  fol- 
diers  of  Narvaez  as  were  mod  troublefome  and  difeon- 
tented ;  after  the  departure  of  whom  he  Hill  muttered 
550  infantry,  of  whom  80  were  armed  with  mufkets 
or  crofs-bows,  40  horfemen,  and’  nine  pieces  of  artil- 
Hefets  ouqery#  At  the  head  of  thefe,  with  io,ooo  Tlafcalans 
again  for  ancj  other  friendly  Indians,  he  began  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Mexico,  on  the  28th  of  December,  fix  months 
after  his  fatal  retreat  from  that  city. 

The  Mexicans,  in  the  mean  time,  had  made  the  beft 
preparations  they  could  for  oppofing  fuch  a  formidable 
enemy.  On  the  death  of  Montezuma,  his  brother 
Quetlavaca  was  raifed  to  the  throne  ;  and  he  had  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  fhowing  that  he  was  worthy 
of  their  choice,  by  condintting  in  perfon  thofe  fierce 
attacks  which  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  retire  from  his 
capital.  His  prudence  in  guarding  againtt  the  return 
of  the  invaders  was  equal  to  the  fpirit  he  had  fhown  in 
driving  them  out.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards 
had  ruined  in  the  city,  ftrengthened  it  with  fuch  for¬ 
tifications  as  his  people  could  erettt ;  and  befides  fill¬ 
ing  his  magazines  with  the  ufual  implements  of  war, 
gave  directions  to  make  long  fpears,  headed  with  the 
(words  and  daggers  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry.  But  in  the 
midtt  of  thefe  preparations  he,  was  taken  off  by  the 
fmalbpox  ;  and  Guatimozin,  his  nephew  and  fon-in- 
law,  raifed  to  the  throne. 

As  foon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy’s  territories, 
he  difeovered  various  preparations  to  cbftrudt  his  pro- 
grefs.  But  his  troops  forced  their  way  with  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  and  took  poffeffion  of  Tezeuco,  the  fecond 
city  of.the  empire,  iituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
about  20  miles  from  Mexico.  Here  he  determined  to 
ettablifh  his  head-quarters,  as  the  mod  proper  ftation 
for  launching  his  brigantines,  as  well  as  for  making  his 
approaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to  render  his  re- 
fidence  there  more  fecure,  he  depofed  the  cazique  or 
chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community,  under 
pretence  of  fome  defeat  in  his  title,  and  fubttituted  in 
his  place  a  perfon  whom  a  fadtion  of  the  nobles  pointed 
out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  Attached  to 
him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and  his  adherents 
ferved  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

As  the  conttruction  of  the  brigantines  advanced 
(lowly  under  the  mifkilful  hands  of  foldiers  and  In¬ 
dians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to  employ  in  affitting 
three  or  four  carpenters  who  happened  fortunately  to 
be  in  his  fervice,  and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the 
reinforcement  which  he  expetted  from  Hifpaniola,  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms  diredtly  againtt 
the  capital.  To  have  attacked  a  city  fo  populous,  fo 
well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  *a  litujition  of  fuch 
peculiar  ftrength,  mutt  have  expofed  his  troops  to  ine¬ 
vitable  deftruittion.  Three  months  elapfed  before  the 
materials  for  conft nutting  the  brigantines  were  finish¬ 
ed,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with  refpett  to  the 
fuccefs  of  his  negociation  in  Hifpaniola.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  a  feafon  of  inaction  to  Cortes.  He  at¬ 
tacked  fucceffively  feveralof  the  towns  fituated  around 
the  lake  ;  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power  was  ex¬ 
erted  to  obttrutt  his  operations,  he  either  compelled 
them  to  fubmit  to  the  Spanilh  crown,  or  reduced 
them  to  ruins.  Other  towns  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
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by  ciliate  by  more  gentle  means  ;  and  though  he  could  Mexico* 
not  hold  any  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  but  by  “ 

the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under  all  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  that  tedious  and  imperfettt  mode  of  com¬ 
munication,  he  had  acquired  fuch  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  ttate  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  difpofitiona 
of  the  people,  that  he  conducted  his  negociations  and 
intrigues  with  aftonifhing  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Mott 
of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the 
capitals  of  fmall  independent  dates  ;  and  fome  of  them 
having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
ttill  retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their 
new  matters.  Cortes  having  early  obferved  fymptoms 
of  their  difaffeettion,  availed  himfelf  of  this  knowledge 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendfiiip.  By  offering 
with  confidence  to  deliver  them  from  the  odious  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal  promifes  of 
more  indulgent  treatment  if  they  would  unite  with 
him  againtt  their  oppreffors,  he  prevailed  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  feveral  confiderable  diftrietts,  not  only  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  king  of  Cattile  as  tlieir  fovereign,  but 
to  f up  ply  the  Spanifh  camp  with  provifions,  and  to 
ttrengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Guatimo¬ 
zin,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  defection  among  his 
fubjedts,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to 
puniih  their  revolt  ;  but,  in  fpite  of  his  efforts,  the  fpi¬ 
rit  continued  to  fpread.  The  Spaniards  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  new  allies;  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld 
Cortes  arming  againtt  liis  empire  thofe  very  hands 
which  ought  to  have  been  adtive  in  his  defence,  and 
ready  to  advance  againtt  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  his  own  fubjeds. 

While,  by  thefe  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gra¬ 
dually  circumfcribing  the  Mexican  power  within  fuch 
narrow  limits  that  hisprofpe<tt  of  overturning  it  feemed 
neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  fchemes 
were  well  nigh  defeated  by  a  confpiracy  againtt  his 
own  perfon,  and  which  was  difeovered  only  a  fhort  time 
before  it  was  to  have  been  executed.  Though  many 
were  concerned,  Cortes  did  not  think  proper  to  punifh 
any  more  than  the  principal  ringleader,  whom  he 
caufed  immediately  to  be  hanged  ;  and  then,  without 
allowing  them  leifure  to  ruminate  on  wliat  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  as  the  mott  effedtual  means  of  preventing 
the  return  of  a  mutinous  fpirit,  lie  determined  to  call 
forth  his  troops  immediately  to  adtion.  Fortunately 
a  proper  occafion  for  this  occurred,  without  his  feeming 
to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence,  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  building  the  brigantines  were  at  length  com¬ 
pletely  finiflied,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Spa¬ 
niards  to  condudt  them  to  Tezeuco.  The  command 
of  this  convoy,  confiding  of  200  foot- foldiers,  1  ^ 
horfemen,  and  2  field-pieces,  he  gave  to  Sandoval, 
who  by  the  vigilance,  .activity,  and  courage,  which 
he  manifefied  on  every  cccafion,  was  growing  daily 
in  his  confidence,  and  in  the  eftimation  of  his  fellow- 
foldiers.  1  he  fervice  was  no  lefs  fingular  than  im¬ 
portant  ;  the  beams,  the  planks,  the  malts,  the  cor¬ 
dage,  the  fails,  the  iron-work,  and  all  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  articles  requifite  for  the  conftiudtion  of  13  bri-  - 
gantines,  were  to  be  carried  60  miles  over  land,  thro’  ' 
a  mountainous  country,  by  people  who  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  miniitry  of  domettic  animals,  or  the 
aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of  labour.  The  . 
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Mex.i:o<  Tlafcalans  furnifhed  8000  Tamenesy  an  inferior  order 
of  men  deftined  for  fervile  tafks,  to  carry  the  mate¬ 
rials  on  their  fhoulders,  and  appointed  15,000  war¬ 
riors  to  accompany  and  defend  them.  Sandoval  made 
the  difpofitipn  for  their  progrefswith  great  propriety, 
placing  the  Tamenes  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  war¬ 
riors  in  the  front,  another  in  the  rear,  with  confider- 
able  parties  to  cover  the  flanks.  To  each  of  thefe  he 
joined  fome  Spaniards,  not  only  to  aflifl  them  in  dan¬ 
ger,  but  to  accuflom  them  to  regularity  and  fubordi- 
nation.  Parties  of  Mexicans  frequently  appeared  ho¬ 
vering  around  them  on  the  high  grounds  :  but  percei¬ 
ving  no  profpedl  of  fuecefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  con¬ 
tinually  on  his  guard,  and  prepared  to  receive  them, 
they  did  not  venture  to  moled  him;  and  Sandoval  had 
the  glory  of  conducting  fafely  to  Tezeuco  a  convoy 
on  which  all  the  future  operations  of  his  countrymen 
128  depended. 

The  Spa  This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  lefs  mo- 
jiiards  re-  ment.  Four  fhips  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Hifpa- 
ther^  T!°  with  200  foldiers,  80  horfes,  two  battering  can- 

fur  cement  non>  and  a  confiderable  fupply  of  ammunition  and  arms. 

Elevated  with  obferving  that  all  his  preparatory 
fchemes,  either  for  recruiting  his  own  army  or  im- 
pairingthe  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now  produced  their 
full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  to  begin  the  liege  in  form, 
haflensd  the  launching  of  the  brigantines.  To  facili¬ 
tate  this,  he  had  employed  a  vaft  number  of  Indians, 
for  two  months,  in  deepening  the  fmall  rivulet  which 
runs  by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  in¬ 
to  a  canal  near  two  miles  in  length  ;  and  though  the 
Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  them,  endeavoured  frequent¬ 
ly  to  interrupt  the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  brigan¬ 
tines,  the  work  was  at  laft  completed.  On  the  28th  of 
April,  all  the  Spanifli  troops,  together  with  auxiliary 
Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal; 
and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  heightened  and 
rendered  more  folemn  by  the  celebration  of  the  moll; 
facred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines  were  launch¬ 
ed.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order,  Father  01- 
medo  bleffed  them,  and  gave  each  its  name.  Every 
eye  followed  them  with  wonder  and  hope,  until  they 
entered  the  lake,  when  they  hoifled  their  fails,  and 
bore  away  before  the  wind.  A  general  fhout  of  joy 
was  raifed  ;  all  admiring  that  bold  inventive  genius, 
which,  by  means  fo  extraordinary,  that  their  fuccefs 
almoft  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have 
continued  to  fet  the  Spanifli  power  and  arms  at  de¬ 
fiance. 

Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  three  dif- 
bcfle^iy  fercnt  quarters;  from  Tezeuco  on  the  call  fide  of  the 
*  *  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  weft,  and  from  Cuyocan  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth.  "j  hofc  towns  were  fituated  on  the 
principal  eaufeways  which  led  to  the  capital,  and  in¬ 
tended  for  their  defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to 
command  in  the  firfl,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond, 
and  Chriftoval  de  Olid  in  tliej third  ;  allotting  to  each 
a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  together  with 
an  equal  divifion  of  Spaniards,  who,  by  the  jun&ion 
of  the  troops  from  Hifpanioln,  amounted  now  to  86 
Imrfemen,  and  8  >8  foot -foldiers  ;  of  whom  118  were 
armed  with  mufkets  cr  crofs-bows.  Their  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery  confided  of  three  battering  cannon,  and  1  9  field- 
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pieces.  He  referved  for  himfelf,  as  the  flation  of  great-  Mexico, 
eft  importance  and  danger,  the  conduit  of  the  brigan-  v-™* 
tines,  each  armed  with  one  of  his  fmall  cannon,  and 
manned  with  25  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  polls 
afligned  them,  they  broke  down  the  aquedudls  which, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had  ereiled  for  convey¬ 
ing  water  into  the  capital,  and,  by  the  diftrefa  to 
which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  calamities  which  they  were  deftined  to  fuffer. 

Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns,  of  which  they 
were  ordered  to  take  poffefiion,  deferted  by  their  in¬ 
habitants,  who  had  fled  for  fafety  to  the  capital,  where 
Guatimozin  had  collected  the  chief  force  of  his  empire, 

.  as  there  alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  fuccefsful  ftand 
againft  the  formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching 
to  affault  him.  r*0 

The  firft  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  deftroy  theThelspa. 
fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effects  of  whole  opera- n‘ar^s  Ac¬ 
tions  they  forefaw  and  dreaded.  Though  the  brigan- 
tines,  after  all  the  labour  and  merit  of  Cortes  in  form-  and  become 
ing  them,  were  of  in conlulerable  bulk,  rudely  con- matters  of 
ftrudled,  and  manned  chiefly  with  landmen,  hardly  p of- tJlc 
felled  of  .(kill,  enough  to  conduct  them,  they  mult  have 
been  ojedts  of  tenor  to  a  people  unacquainted  with 
any  navigation  but  that  of  their  lake,  and  poffefftd  of 
no  veflel  larger  than  a  canoe.  Neceffity,  however,  ur¬ 
ged  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the  attack  ;  and  hoping  to 
lupply  by  numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  affem- 
bled  iueh  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  covered  the  face  of 
the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the  charge,  while 
the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could  icarce- 
ly  advance  to  meet  them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew 
near,  a  bre.eze  fuddenly  fprung  up  ;  in  a  moment  the 
fails  were  fpread,  and  the  brigantines  with  irrefiftible 
impetuolity  broke  their  feeble  opponents,  overfet  many 
canoes,  and  diffipated  the  whole  armament  with  fuch 
daughter,  as  convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  pro- 
greis  of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  ren¬ 
dered  their  fuperiority  greater  on  this  new  element 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it  by  land. 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  mailer  of  the  lake; 
and  the  brigantines  not  only  preferved  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Spaniards  in  their  different  flatious, 
though  at  confiderable  diflance  from  each  other  ;  but 
were  employed  to  cover  the  eaufeways  on  each  fide, 
and  keep  oft  the  canoes,  when  they  attempted  to  an¬ 
noy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the  city.  He 
formed  the  brigantines  in  three  divifions,  allotting  one  # 
to  each  flation,  with  orders  to  fecond  the  operations 
of  the  olhcer  who  commanded  there.  From  all  the 
three  Rations  he  pufned  on  the  attack  againft  the  city 
with  equal  vigour  ;  but  in  a  manner  fo  very  different 
from  that  whereby  lieges  are  conducted  in  regular  war, 
as  might  appear  no  lefs  improper  than  lingular  to  per- 
fons  unacquainted  with  his  iituation.  Each  morning  his 
troops  aflaulted  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had 
erected  on  the  eaufeways,  forced  their  way  over  the 
trenches  which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the  canals 
where  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  ol 
obtaining  fome  decifive  advantage,  which  might  force 
the  enemy  to  furrender,  and  terminate  the  war  at  once ; 
but  when  the  obilinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans  rendered 
the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual,  the  Spaniards  retired 
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Mexico,  in  the  evening  to  their  former  quarters*  Thus  their  toil 
and  danger  were,  in  fome  meafure,  continually  renew¬ 
ed,  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  what  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  deflroyed  through  the  day,  and  recovering 
the  polls  from  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  ne- 
cefiity  preferibed  this  flow  and  untoward  mode  of  ope¬ 
ration.  The  number  of  his  troops  was  fo  fmall,  that 
Cortes  durfl  not,  with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to 
make  a  lodgment  in  a  city  where  he  might  be  fur- 
rounded  and  annoyed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies. 
The  remembrance  of  what  he  had  already  fuffered  by 
the  Ill-judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured 
into  fuch  a  dangerous  fituation,  was  Hill  frelh  in  his 
mind.  The  Spaniards,  exhaulled  with  fatigue,  were 
unable  to  guard  the  various  polls  which  they  daily 
gained  ;  and  though  their  camp  was  filled  with  Indian 
auxiliaries,  they  durll  not  devolve  this  charge  upon 
them,  becaufe  they  were  fo  little  accullomed  to  difei- 
pline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  vi¬ 
gilance.  Befides  this,  Cortes  was  extremely  folicitou? 
to  preferve  the  city  as  much  as  poffible  from  being  de¬ 
flroyed,  both  as  he  dellined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
conquefts,  and  wilhed  that  it  might  remain  as  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  glory.  From  all  thefe  confiderations, 
he  adhered  obllinately,  fora  month  after  the  fiege  was 
opened,  to  the  fyllem  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence,  difplayed  valour 
which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  with  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  attacked  them.  On  land,  on  water,  by  night 
and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict  fucceeded  to  another. 
Several  Spaniards  were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all 
were  ready  to  fink  under  the  toils  of  unintermitting 
fervice,  which  were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the 
injuries  of  the  feafon,  the  periodical  rains  being  now 
fet  in  with  their  ufual  violence. 

Aflonifhed  and  difconcerted  with  the  length  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  fiege,  Cortes  determined  to  make  one 
great  effort  to  get  pofieffion  of  the  city  before  he  re- 
liriqui filed  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed, 
and  had  recourfe  to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With 
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the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committed,  and, 
with  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  polled  in 
the  front  to  flacken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the 
Spaniards  to  pufh  forward,  while  he  difpatched  a  large 
body  of  chofen  warriors  through  different  flreets,  fome 
by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great 
breach  in  the  caufeway,  which  had  been  left  open. 
On  a  fignal  which  he  gave,  the  priefts  in  the  great 
temple  flruck  the  great  drum  confecrated  to  the  god 
of  war.  No  fooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  dole¬ 
ful  folemn  found,  calculated  to  infpire  them  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  death  and  with  enthufiaflic  ardour,  than  they 
ru flied  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage.  I  he  Spa¬ 
niards,  unable  to  refill  men  urged  on  no  lefs  by  reli¬ 
gious  fury  than  hope  of  fuccefs,  began  to  retire,  at 
firfl  leifurely,  and  with  a  good  countenance  ;  but  as 
the  enemy  preffed  on,  and  their  own  impatience  to 
efcape  increafed,  the  terror  and  confnfion  became  fo 
general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the 
caufeway,  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  horfemen  and  in¬ 
fantry,  plunged  in  promifeuoufly,  while  the  Mexicans 
ru fhed  upon  them  fiercely  from  every  fide,  their  light 
canoes  carrying  them  through  fhoals  which  the  bri- 
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gantines  could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Cortes  at- Cortes  re* 
tempt  to  flop  and  rally  his  flying  troops  ;  fear  render- pulled  in  a* 
ed  them  regardlefs  of  his  intreaties  or  commands. attac** 
Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  combat  fruit- 
lefs,  his  next  care  was  to  fave  fome  of  thofe  who  had 
thrown  themfelves  into  the  water ;  but  while  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  with  more  attention  to  their  fituation  than  to 
his  own,  fix  Mexican  captains  fuddenly  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in  triumph  ;  and  tho’ 
two  of  his  officers  refeued  him  at  the  expence  of 
their  own  lives,  he  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds 
before  he  could  break  loofe.  Above  60  Spaniards  pe* 
rifhed  in  the  rout  ;  and  what  rendered  the  difafter 
more  affiiXing,  40  of  thefe  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  never  known  to  fhew  mercy  to  a  captive. 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  de* 


this  view,  he  fent  inflruXions  to  Alvarado  and  Sando-  jeXed  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  ufher- 


val  tc.  advance  with  their  divifions  to  a  general  affault, 
and  took  the  command  in  perfon  of  that  polled  on  the 
caufeway  of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  prefence,  and 
the  expeXation  of  fome  decifive  event,  the  Spaniards 
pufhed  forward  with  irrefiflible  impetuofity.  They 
broke  through  one  barricade  after  another,  forced  their 
way  over  the  ditches  and  canals,  and  having  eRtered 
the  city,  gained  ground  inceffantly,  in  fpite  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes,  though 
delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  did  not 
forget  that  he  might  ftill  find  it  neceffary  to  retreat ; 
and  in  order  to  fecure  it,  appointed  Julian  de  Alderete, 
a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Hifpaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps 
In  the  caufeway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  That  of¬ 
ficer  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  employed,  while 
Ins  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  aXion  and  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  viXory,  negleXed  the  important  charge  com¬ 
mitted  to  him,  and  hurried  on  inconfiderately  to  mingle 
with  the  combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whofe  military 
attention  and  fkill  were  daily  improving,  no  fooner  ob- 
ferved  this,  than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to  their 
monarch. 

Guatimofcin  inflantly  difeerned  the  confequences  of 
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ed  in,  what  was  hardly  lefs  grievous,  the  noife  of  their 
barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  feflival  with 
which  they  celebrated  their  viXory.  Every  quarter 
of  the  city  was  illuminated  ;  the  great  temple  flionc 
with  fuch  peculiar  fplendor,  that  the  Spaniards  could 
plainly  fee  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priefts  bufy 
in  haftening  the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  pri- 
foners.  Through  the  gloom  they  fancied  that  they 
difeerned  their  companions  by  the  whitenefs  of  their 
ikins,  as  they  were  llripped  naked  and  compelled  to 
dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  they  were 
to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  fhrieks  of  thofe  who 
were  facrificed,  and  thought  they  could  diftinguifh  each 
unhappy  viXim  by  the  well-known  found  of  his  voice. 
Imagination  added  to  what  they  really  faw  or  heard, 
and  augmented  its  horror.  The  moll  unfeeling  melted 
into  tears  of  compaffion,  and  the  lloutell  heart  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  dreadful  fpeXacle  which  they  beheld.  1 
Cortes,  who,  befides  all  that  he  felt  in  common  with 
his  foldiers,  was  opprefled  with  the  additional  load  of 
anxious  reflexions  natural  to  a  general  on  fuch  an  un- 
expeXed  calamity,  could  not  like  them  relieve  his  mind 
by  giving  vent  to  its  anguiih.  He  was  obliged  to  af- 
fume  an  air  of  tranquillity  in  order  to  revive  the  fpirlts 
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and  hopes  of  lire  followers.  The  juncture,  indeed,  re¬ 
quired  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude.  The 
Mexicans,  elated  with  their  vi&ory,  Tallied  out  next 
morning  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But  they  did 
the  attack  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone  :  they 
with  great  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  facri- 
urf*  ficcd  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
allured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  appeafed  by  the  blood 
of  their  invaders,  which  had  been  fhed  fo  plentifully  on 
his  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that 
in  eight  days  time  thofe  hated  enemies  fhould  be  final¬ 
ly  deftroyed,  and  peace  and  profperity  re-eflabliftied 
in  the  empire. 

A  predi&ion,  uttered  with  fuch  confidence,  and  in 
terms  fo  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  univerfal  credit 
among  a.  people  prone  to  fuperflition.  The  zeal  of 
the  provinces  which  had  already  declared  againft  the 
Spaniards  augmented,  and  feveral  which  had  hitherto 
remained  ina&ive  took  arms  with  entliufiaflic  ardour 
to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  gods.  The  Indian  auxi¬ 
liaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accuflomed  to  venerate 
the  fame  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the 
refponfes  of  their  priefls  with  the  fame  implicit  faith, 
abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  men  devoted  to 
certain  deftrueftion.  Even  the  fidelity  of  the  Tlafca- 
laus  was  fhaken,  and  the  Spanifh  troops  were  left  al- 
mofl  alone  in  their  flations.  Cortes,  finding  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  to  difpel  the  fuperflitious  fears  of  his 
confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage,  from  the 
imprudence  of  thofe  who  had  framed  the  prophecy 
in  fixing  its  accomplifhment  fo  near  at  hand,  to  give 
them  a  finking  demonflration  of  its  falfity.  He  Append¬ 
ed  all  military  operations  during  the  period  marked  out 
by  the  oracle.  Under  cover  of  the  brigantines,  which 
kept  the  army  at  a  diflance,  his  troops  lay  in  fafety, 
and  the  fatal  term  expired  without  any  difafler. 

His  allies,  afhamed  of  their  own  credulity,  returned 
to  their  flation.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  gods, 
who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had  decreed  fi¬ 
nally  to  withdraw  their  prote&ion  from  them,  joined 
his  flandard  ;  and  fuch  was  the  levity  of  a  Ample 
Cortes  ad-  people,  moved  by  every  flight  impreflion,  that,  in  a 

eautiouT°ie  ^0rt  time  after  fuch  ?  &eneral  ^efedion  of  his  confe- 
methodof  d(:rates>  Cortes  faw  himfelf,  if  we  may  believe  li is  own 
proceeding,  account,  at  the  head  of  1 50,000  Indians.  Even  with 
fuch  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  adopt 
a  new  and  more  wary  fyftem  of  operation.  Inflead  of 
renewing  his  attempts  to  become  mailer  of  the  city  at 
once,  by  fuch  bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as 
he  had  already  tried,  lie  made  his  advances  gradually, 
and  with  every  poflible  precaution  againft  expofing 
his  men  to  any  calamity  fimilar  to  that  which  they  flill 
bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pnfhed  forward,  the  In¬ 
dians  regularly  repaired  the  caufeways  behind  them. 
As  foon  as  they  got  poffeffion  of  any  part  of  the  town,* 
the  houfes  were  inftantly  levelled  with  the  ground.  Day 
by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as  their  ene¬ 
mies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in  within  more 
narrow  limits.  Guatimozin,  though  unable  to  flop 
the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to  defend  his  capi¬ 
tal  with  obflinate  refolution,  and  difputed  every  inch 
of  ground.  But  the  Spaniards,  having  not  only  va¬ 
ried  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by  order  of  Cortes 
having  changed  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought 
were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  gears’ 
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which  they  had  employed  with  fuch  fuccefs  a-ai nil  Mcxkn. 

Narvaez  ;  and,  by  the  firm  array  in  which  this  en- - y - 

abled  them  to  range  themfelves,  they  repelled,  with 
little  danger,  the  loofe  alTault  of  the  Mexicans  :  in¬ 
credible  numbers  of  them  fell  in  the  conflifts,  which 
they  renewed  every  day.  While  war  wailed  without, 
famine  began  to  confume  them  within  the  city.  The 
Spanifh  brigantines,  having  the  entire  command  of  the 
lake,  rendered  if  impoifible  to  receive  any  fupply  of 
provisions  by  water.  .The  vail  number  of  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  Ihut  up  the  avenues  to 
the  city  by  land.  The  (lores  which  Guatimoziii  had 
laid  up  were  exhaufted  by  the  multitudes  which  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  capital  to  defend  their  fovereign  and  the 
temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  rank,  felt  the  utmoil  diftreffes  of 
want.  What  they  fuffered  brought  on  infedious  and 
mortal  di (tempers,  the  lad  calamity  that  vifits  bc- 
fieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their 
woes. 

But,  under  the  preffure  of  fo  many  and  fuch  various  Guatmro- 
evils,  the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  remained  firm  and  u-n.zin  refutes- 
fubdued.  He  rejedled  with  fcorn  every  overture  Oftofubmit 
peace  from  Cortes  ;  and,  difdaining  the  idea  of  fubmit-°n  any 
ting  to  the  oppreffors  of  his  country,  determined  not^^ 
to  furvive  its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued  their 
progrefs.  At  length  all  the  three  divifions  penetrated 
into  the  great  fquare  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
made  a  fecure  lodgment  there.  Three-fourths  of  the 
city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  re¬ 
maining  quarter  was  fo  clofely  prelfed,  that  it  could 
not  long  withstand  afTailants  who  attacked  it  from  tlixir 
new  llation  with  fuperior  advantage,  and  mere  affured 
expectation  of  fuccefs.  The  Mexican  nobles,  feli¬ 
citous  to  fave  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they  reve¬ 
red,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a -place 
where  refiftanee  was  now  vain,  that  he  might  roufe  the 
more  diftant  provinces  of  the  empire  to  arms,  and 
maintain  there  a  more  fuccefsful  llrngglc  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this 
mealure,  they  endeavoured  to  amufe  Cortes  with  over¬ 
tures  of  fubmiffion,  that,  while  his  attention  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  adjufting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Gua¬ 
timozin  might  efcape  unperceived.  But  they  made  this 
attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater  fagacity  and  difeern- 
men*  than  to  be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes  fufpec- 
ting  their  intention,  and  aware  o'f  what  moment  i,  was 
to  defeat  it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  wnofe 
vigilance  he  could  mod  perfeftly  rely,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  brigantines,  with  ftridt  injunaions  to 
vyatch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  Sandoval,  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  charge,  obferving  feme  large  canoes  crowd¬ 
ed  with  people  rowing  along  the  lake  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  rapidity,  inftantly  gave  the  fignal  to  chace. 

Uracia  Holguin,  who  commanded  the  fleeteft  brigan¬ 
tine,  foon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire 
on  the  foremoft  canoe,  which  feented  to  cairy  feme 
perfon  whom  all  the  reft  followed  and  obeyed  At 
once  the  rowers,  dropt  their  oars,  and  all  on  board, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  conjured  him  with  cries 
and  tears  to  forbear  as  the  emperor  was  there.  Hoi- He  i&w 
gum  eagerly  fe.zed  his  prize  ;  and  Guatimozin,  with  aP'haner. 
dignified  compofurc,  gave  himfelf  up  into  his  hands, 
requesting  only  that  no  infult  might  be  offered  to  the 
emprefs  or  his  children.  When  conducted  to  Cortes, 

he 
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he  appeared  neither  with  the  fullen  hercenefs  of  a  bar¬ 
barian,  nor  with  the  deje&ion  of  a  fupplicant.  “  I 
have  done,”  faid  he,  addreffmg  himfelf  to  the  Spanifh 
general,  44  what  became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended 
my  people  to  the  Jail  extremity.  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,”  laying  his 
hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  “  plant  it  in  my 
bread,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer 
be  of  ufe.” 

As  foon  as  the  fate  of  their  fovereign  was  known, 
the  refiftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed;  and  Cortes  took 
poffefiion  of  that  fmall  part  of  the  capital  which  yet 
remained  undeftroyed.  Thus  terminated  the  liege  of 
Mexico,  the  mod  memorable  event  in  the  conqued  of 
America.  It  continued  75  days,  hardly  one  of  which 
paded  without  fome  extraordinary  effort  of  one  party 
in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other  in  the  defence  of  a  city, 
on  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of 
the  empire  depended.  As  the  druggie  here  was  more 
obd-nate,  it  was  likewife  more  equal,  than  any  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
The  gre.n  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his 
troops,  the  peculiar  fituation  of  his  capital,,  fo  far 
counterbalanced  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in 
arms  and  difeipline,  that  they  mud  have  relinquiihed 
the  enterprife,  if  they  had  truded  for  fuccefs  to  them- 
felves  alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned  by  the jea- 
loufy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by 
-the  revolt  of  fubie&s  impatient  to  (hake  off  its  yoke. 
By  their  effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accom- 
plifn  what,  without  fuch  fupport,  he  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much  foever  this 
account  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico  may  detradl,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  marvellous  relations  of  foine 
Spanifh  writers,  by  afcribing  that  to  Ample  and  ob¬ 
vious  caufes  which  they  attribute  to  the  romantic  va- 
lour  of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the 
merit  and  abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every  difad- 
vantage,  acquired  fuch  an  afeendant  over  unknown  na¬ 
tions.  as  to  render  them  indruments  towards  carrying 
his  fcheme  into  execution. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplifhing 
this  arduous  enterprife,  was  at  fird  exeefiive.  But  this 
was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel  difappointment  of 
thofe  fanguine  hopes  which  had  Animated  them  amidd 
Bo  many  hard  (hips  and  dangers.  Indead  of  the  inex- 
haudible  wealth  which  they  expe&ed  from  becoming 
maders  of  Montezuma’s  treafures,  and  the  ornaments 
of  fo  many  temples,  their  rapacioufnefs  could  colled! 
only  an  inconfiderable  booty  amidd  ruins  and  defla¬ 
tion  (a).  Guatimozin,  aware  of  his  impending  fate, 
had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amaffed  by 
his  anceflors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian 
auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  con¬ 
fix  with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  mod  valuable 
part  of  the  fpoil.  The  fum  to  be  divided  among  the 
conquerors  was  fo  fmall,  that  many  of  them  difdained 
to  accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  fhanj,  and 
all  murmured  and  exclaimed  ;  fome  agatnd  Cortes 
and  his  confidents,  whom  they  fufpe&ed  of  having  fe- 
cretly  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  a  large  portion  of 


the  riches  which  /hould  have  been  brought  into  the  Mndct. 
common  dock  ;  others  againd  Guatimozin,  'whom  "V™"* 
they  accufed  of  obdinacy,  in  refilling  to  difeover  the 
place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treafure. 

Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promifes,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  order  to  foothe  them;  but  with  fo  little  ef¬ 
fect,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to  check  this  grow¬ 
ing  fpirit  of  difeontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which 
dained  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions.  Without 
regarding  the  former  dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feel-  Guatimi* 
ipg  any  reverence  for  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  dif-  z  n  *ortu- 
played,  he  fubje&ed  the  unhappy  monarch,  together rct 
with  his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force 
from  them  a  difeovery  of  the  royal  treafures,  which  it 
was  fuppofed  they  had  concealed.  Guatimozin  bore 
whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could 
inflidl,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American 
warrior.  His  fellow-fufferer,  overcome  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  anguifh,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his 
mader,  which  feemed  to  implore  his  permiffion  to  re¬ 
veal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  liigli-fpirited  prince, 
darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled  with  fcorn, 
checked  his  vveaknefs,  by  afking,  44  Am  I  now  repo- 
fing  on  a  bed  of  flowers?”  Overawed  by  the  reproach, 
he  perfevered  in  his  dutiful  lllence,  and  expired.  Cor¬ 
tes,  afhamed  of  a  feene  fo  horrid,  refeued  the  royal 
vidiim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged 


a  life  referved  for  new  indignities  and  fufferings. 


13* 


The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  fore-  T he  Spa- 
feen,  decided  that  of  the  empire-  The  provinces^  fub-  n^e*ni®2 
mitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors.  Small  fters  0f  the 
detachments  of  Spaniards  marching  through  them  whole 
without  interruption,  penetrated,  in  different  quarters,  Mexican 
to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which,  according  to  the  emPire* 
ideas  of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  fnort 
as  well  as  eafy  paffage  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  fecure 
to  the  crown  of  Caffile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  thofe 
fertile  regions  ;  and  the  a&ive  mind  of  Cortes  began 
already  to  form  fchemes  for  attempting  this  important 
difeovery.  In  his  after  fchemes,  however,  he  was  dif- 
appointed  ;  but  Mexico  hath  ever  fince  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  13$ 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Mexico,  properly  fo  called,  Ancient  Ai* 
was  divided  into  feveral  provinces,  of  which  the  vale 
of  Mexico  itfelf  was  the  hneft  in  every  refpe£l.  It  is 
furrounded  by  verdant  mountains,  meafuring  upwards 
of  120  miles  in  circumference  at  their  bafe.  A  great 
part  of  this  vale  is  occupied  by  two  lakes,  the  upper 
one  of  frefh  water,  but  the  lower  one  brackifh,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  former  by  means  of  a  canal.  All 
the  water  running  from  the  mountains  is  colle&ed  in 
this  lower  lake,  on  account  of  its  being  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  hence  it  was  ready,  when  fwelled  by 
extraordinary  rains,  to  overflow  the  city  of  Mexico, 
as  has  already  been  obferved.  This  delightful  region 
contained  the  three  imperial  cities  of  Mexico,  Acol- 
huacan,  and  Tlacopan  ;  befides  40  others,  with  innu¬ 
merable  villages  and  hamlets  ;  but  the  moil  coniide- 
rable  of  tliefe,  according  to  Clavigero,  now  fcarcely 
retain  one-twentieth  part  of  their  former  magnificence. 

The  principal  inland  provinces  to  the  northward  were 
4  P  2  the 


(a)  The  gold  and  fflver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted?  only  to  120,000  pefos,  Relat.  280,  A,  a  fum  fir 
inferior  tc  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in  Mexico. 
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Mexic*.  the  Otorrues. ;  to  the  fouth- well  the  Malatzincas  and 
'  Cuitlatecas  ;  to  the  fouth  the  Tlahuicas  and  Cohu- 
ixeas;  to  the  fouth-eall,  after  the  Hates  of  Itzocan, 
Jauhtepac,  Quauhquecollon,  Atlixco,  Tehuacan,  and 
others,  were  the  great  provinces  of  the  Mixtecas,  the 
Zapoteeas,  and  the  Chiapanecas ;  towards  the  eaff 
were  the  provinces  of  Tepayacac,  the  Popoloeas,  and 
Totonacas.  The  maritime  provinces  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf  were  Coatzacualco  and  Cuetlaehtlan,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  ColaJIa .  On  the  Pacific  Ocean  were 
thofe  of  Coliman,  Zacatollan,  Tototepec,  Tecuante- 
pec,  and  Zoconochco. 

The  province  of  the  Otomies  began  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  vale  of  Mexico,  extending  through  the 
mountains  to  the  north  to  the  difiance  of  90  miles 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  the  principal  cities  being 
Tollan  or  Tula,  and  Xilotepec  :  the  latter  made  the 
capital  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards.  Beyond  the 
fettlements  of  the  Otomies,  the  country  for  more  than 
a  thoufand  miles  in  extent  was  inhabited  only  by  bar¬ 
barous  and  wandering  favages. 

The  Malatzinca  province  contained  the  valley  of 
1  Tolocan,  and  all  the  country  from  Taxmaroa  to  the 

frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan.  The  valley 
of  Tolocan  is  upwards  of  40  miles  long  from  fouth- 
eall  to  north-well,  and  30  in  breadth  where  broadeft. 
Its  principal  city,  named  alfo  Tolocan ,  is  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  covered  with  fnovv,  30 
miles  dill  a  lit  from  Mexico. 

The  country  of  the  Cuitlatecas  extended  from  north- 
ealt  to  fouthwefl,  upwards  of  2©o  miles,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  capital  was  named 
Mexcaltepec,  once  a  great  and  populous  city,  lituated 
upon  the  fea-coall ;  but  of  which  the  ruins  are  now 
fcarcely  vifible.  That  of  the  Tlahuicas  was  named 
Quauhnahuac,  and  fituated  about  40  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Mexico.  The  province  extended  almolt  60 
miles  fouthward,  commencing  from  the  fouthern  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  vale  of  Mexico. 

The  country  of  the  Cohuixcas  extended  on  the 
fouthward  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  that 
part  where  at  prefent  the  port  and  city  of  Acapulco 
lie.  It  was  divided  into  the  Hates  of  Tzompanco, 
Chilapan,  Tlapan,  and  TiHla  ;  the  latter  a  very  hot 
and  unwholefome  country.  To  this  province  belong¬ 
ed  a  place  named  TlGchco ,  celebrated  for  its  lilver- 
mities. 

rl  he  province  of  the  Mixtecas  extended  from  Acat- 
hn ,  a  place  dillant  about  120  miles  from  Mexico,  as 
far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  towards  the  fouth  eaff.  The 
inhabitants  carried  on  a  confiderable  commerce,  and 
x  had  feveral  well  inhabited  cities  and  villages.  To  the 
eall  of  the  Mixtecas  were  the  Zapoteeas,  fo  called  from 
their  capital  Teotzapotlan.  In  their  ditlrid  was  the 
valley  of  Huaxyacac,  now  Oaxaca  or  Guaxaca. 

The  province  of  Mazatlan  lay  to  the  northward  of 
the  Mixtecas  ;  and  to  the  northward  and  eailvvard  of 
the  Zapoteeas  was  Chimantla ,  having  their  capitals  of 
the  fame  name  with  their  provinces.  The  Chiapane¬ 
cas,  Zoqui,  and  Queleni,  were  the  kill  of  the  Mexican 
provinces  towards  the  fouth-eall.  O11  the  fide  of  the 
mountain  Popocatepec  and  around  it  lay  feveral  Hates, 
of  which  the  moll  coufiderable  were  Cholallan  and  Hu- 
cxotzinco.  1  hefe  two  having,  with  the  afilllance  of 
the  Tiafialans*  lhaken  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  re.-ella- 


bli Hied  their  former  ariHocrafcical  government.  The  Mexico. 

Cholulans  poffeffed  a  fmall  hamlet  called  Cuitlaxcoa-  - 

pan,  in  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  afterwards 
founded  the  city  of  Angelopoli,  which  is  the  lecond 
of  New  Spain. 

To  the  eallward  of  Cholula  lay  a  confiderable  Hate 
named  Tepeyacac  ;  and  beyond  that  the  Popoloeas, 
whofe  principal  cities  were  Tecamachalco  and  Que- 
cholac.  To  the  fouthward  of  the  Popoloeas  was  the 
Hate  of  Tahnacan,  bordering  upon  the  country  of  the 
Mixtecas ;  to  the  eall,  the  maritime  province  of  Cuet- 
lachtlan  ;  and  to  the  north  the  Totonacas.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  province  was  150  miles,  beginning  from 
the  frontier  of  Zacatlan,  a  Hate  diHant  about  80  miles 
from  the  court,  and  terminating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  Befides  the  capital,  named  Mizquibuacan ,  this 
country  had  the  beautiful  city  of  Chempoallan,  fitua¬ 
ted  on  the  coaH  of  the  Gulf ;  remarkable  for  being 
that  by  which  the  Spaniards  entered  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire.  JP 

Colima^i  was  the  moff  northerly  of  the  provinces  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  capital,  named  alfo  Coliinan. 
being  in  lat.  19.  long.  272.  Towards  the  fouth-eall 
was  the  province  of  Zacotlan,  with  its  capital  of  the 
fame  name  ;  then  came  the  coall  of  the  Cuitlatecas  ; 
after  it  that  of  the  Cohuixeans,  in  which  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  port  of  Acapulco.  The  Jopi  bordered  on  the 
Cohuixea  coaH  ;  and  adjoining  to  that  the  Mixteca 
country,  now  called  X itay an  ;  next  to  that  was  the 
large  province  of  Tecuantepec ;  aad  laffly,  that  of 
Xochonochco. 

This  province,  the  moH  foutherly  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  was  bounded  on  the  eall  and  fouth-eall  by  the 
country  of  Xochitepec,  which  did  not  belong  to  Mexi¬ 
co  ;  on  the  well  by  Tecuantepec  ;  and  on  the  lbuth 
by  the  ocean.  Plie  capital,  called  alfo  Xoconocbco ,  was 
fituated  between  two  rivers,  111  14  degrees  of  latitude 
and  283  of  longitude.  On  the  Mexican  Gulf  there 
were,  befides  the  country  of  the  Totonecas,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Cuetlaehtlan  and  Coatzacualco  ;  the  latter 
bounded  on  the  eall  by  the  Ihtes  of  Tabafco  and  the 
peninfula  of  Yucatan.  The  province  of  Cuetlaehtlan 
comprehended  all  the  coall  between  the  rivers  Alva¬ 
rado  and  Antigua,  where  the  province  of  the  Totone¬ 
cas  began. 

1  he  Climate  of  tins  vaH  country  varies  very  much  climaT* 
according  to  the  fituatioii  of  its  different  parts.  The  U’ 
maiitime  places  are  hot,  unhealthy,  and  moill  ;  the 
heat  being  fo  great  as  to  caufe  people  fweat  even  in 
the  month  of  January.  This  heat  is  fuppofed  to  be 
owing  to  the  fiatneff  of  the  coalls,  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fand  upon  them.  The  moiffure  arifes  from  the 
vail  evaporation  from  the  fea,  as  well  as  from  the  great 
torrents  of  water  defeending  from  the  mountains.  ^The 
lands  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  moun¬ 
tains,  the  tops  of  which  are  always  covered  with  fnovv, 
mull  of  liecellity  be  cold  ;  and  Clavigero  informs  us, 
that  he  has  been  on  a  mountain  not  more  than  2  ^ 
miles  dillant  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  there 
was  white  troll  and  ice  even  in  the  dog-days.  “  All 
the  other  inland  countries  {fays  our  author),  where 
tiff  gl*eateff  population  prevailed,  enjoy  a  climate  fo. 
mild  and  benign,  that  they  neither  feel  the  \Wour 
ol  v*  inter  nor  the  heats  of  fummer.  It  is  true^  fn 
many  of  thefe  countries,,  there  is  frequently  white  froth 
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In  the  three  months  of  December,  January,  and  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  fometimes  even  it  (hows  ;  but  the  fmnll 
inconvenience  which  fuch  cold  occasions  continues  on¬ 
ly  till  the  riling  fun  :  no  other  lire  than  his  rays  is  ne- 
celTary  to  give  warmth  in  winter  ;  110  other  relief  is 
wanted  in  the  feafon  of  heat  but  the  iha.de  :  the  fame 
clothing  which  covers  men  in  the  dog-days  defends 
them  in  January,  and  the  animals  deep  ail  the  year 
under  the  open  iky. 

“  This  mildnefs  and  agreeablenefs  of  climate  under 
the  torrid  zone  is  the  effect  of  feveral  natural  caufes 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  did  not.  believe 
it  to  be  inhabited  ;  and  not  well  underilood  by  fome 
moderns,  by  whom  it  is  believed  unfavourable  to  tliofe 
who  live  in  it.  The  puvity  of  the  atraofphere,  the 
fmaller  obliquity  of  the  folar  rays,  and  the  longer  day 
of  this  luminary  above  the  horizon  in  winter,  in  com- 
parifon  of  other  regions  farther  removed  from  the 
equator,  concur  to  leffen  the  cold,  and  to  prevent  all 
that  horror  which  disfigures  the  face  of  nature  in 
other  climes.  During  that  feafon  a  fe/vne  Iky  and 
the  natural  delights  of  the  country  are  enjoyed;  where¬ 
as,  under  the  frigid,  and  even  for  the  molt  part  under 
the  temperate  zones,  the  clouds  rob  man  of  the  pro- 
fped  of  heaven,  anddhe  fnow  buries  the  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth.  No  lefs  caufes,  combine  to  tem¬ 
per  the  heat  of  fummer.  The  plentiful  fhowers  which 
frequently  water  the  earth  after  mid-day  from  April 
or  May  to  September  or  Odober  ;  the  high  moun¬ 
tains,  continually  loaded  with  inow,  festered  here  and 
there  through  the  country  of  Anahuac  ;  the  cool  winds 
which  breathe  from  them  in  that  feafon ;  and  the  fhorter 
flay  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon,  compared  with  the 
circumftances  of  the  temperate  zone,  transform  the 
climes  of  thofe  happy  countries  into  a  cool  and  cheer¬ 
ful  fpring.  But  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate  is 
counterbalanced  by  thunder-dorms,  which  are  frequent 
in  dimmer,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountain  of  Tlafeala  ;  and  by  earthquakes,,  which  are 
at  all  times  felt,  though  with  lefs  danger  than-  terror. 
Storms  of  hail  are  neither  more  frequent  nor  more  fe- 
vere  than  in  Europe.” 

One  undoubted  inconvenience  which  Mexico  has  is 
that  of  volcanoes,  of  which  our  author  enumerates 
five.  One  named  by  the  Spaniards  V clean  d'Orizaba 
is  higher  than  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  Jcfuit  Talhndier,  who  meafured  them 
both.  It  began  to  fend  forth  fmoke  in  the  year  154s, 
and  continued  burning  for  20  years,  but  has  not  dif- 
covered  any  fymptoms  of  eruption  fiuce  that  time-.  It 
is  of  a  conical  figure  and,  by  reafon  of  its  great 
height,  may  be  feen  at  50  leagues  didance.  The  top 
is  always  covered  with  fnow,  but  the  lower  part  with 
woods  of  pine  and  other  valuable  timber.  It  is  about 
90  miles  to  the  eadward  of  the  capital. 

Two  other  mountains*  named  Popocatepec  and  Iz* 
tacclhuaily  which  lie  near  each  other,  at  the  didance  of 
33  miles  to  the  fouth-ead  of  Mexico,  are  likewife 
furprifingly  high  Clavigero  fuppofes  the  former* 
to  be  higher  than  the  higheft  of  the  Alps,  con- 
fidering  the  elevated  ground  on  which  the  bafe  of 
it  dands.  It  has  a  crater  more  than  half  a  mile  wide  ; 
from  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican  kings,  great 
quantities  of  fmoke  and  dame  iffued.  In  the  lad  cen¬ 
tury  it  frequently  threw  out  great  fliotvers  of  aflies 


upon  the  adjacent  places ;  but  in  this  century  hardly 
any  fmoke  has  been  obferved.  This  mountain  is  named 
by  the  Spaniards  Volcan,  and  the  other  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  latter  has  alfo  fometimes  emitted  dames.  Both 
of  them  have  their  tops  always  covered  with  fnow  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  the  maffes  which  fall  down  upon 
the  neighbouring  rocks  fupply  the  cities  of  Mexico* 
Gelopoli,  Choluia,  and  all  the  adjacent  country  to  the 
didance  of  qenniles,  with  that  commodity,  of  winch 
the  confumpt  is  fo  great,  that  in  1746  the  impod  up¬ 
on  what  was  confumed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  amount¬ 
ed  to  1  (j, 2 22  Mexican  crowns;  fome  years  after  it 
amounted  to  20,000  ;  and  is  now  in  all  piobability  a 
great  deal  more.  Behdes  thefe,  there  are  the  two 
mountains  of  Coliman  and  Fochtlan,  both  of  which 
have  occafionally  emitted  dames.  Our  author  does  not 
include  in  the  lid  of  Mexican  volcanoes  either  thofe  of 
Nicaragua  or  Guatimala;  becaufe.  thefe  countries  were 
not  fnbjed  to  the  Mexican  fovereigns.  Thofe  of  Gua- 
timala  fometimes  break  forth  in  a  mod  furious  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  the  year  1773  entirely  dedroyed  that  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  The  Nicaraguan  volcano  called  Juruyo 
was  only  a  fmall  lull  before  the  year  1  760.  In  that 
year,  however,  on  the  29th  of  September,  it  began  to 
burn  with  furious  exploiions,.  ruining  entirely  the  fu- 
gar-work  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Guucana  ; 
and  from  that  time  continued  to  emit  fire  and  burning 
rocks  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  erupted  matters  in 
fix  years  had  formed  themfelves  into  three  high  moun¬ 
tains  nearly  fix  miles  in  circumference.  During  the 
time  of  the  fird  eruption,  the  allies  were  carried  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Queretaro,  130  miles  didant  from  the 
volcano  ;  and  at  Valladolid,  dillant  60  nules  from  it, 
the  fn owe r  was  fo  abundant,  that  the  people  were 
obliged  to  fweep  the  houfe-yards  two  or  three  times 
a-day. 

Betides  thefe  volcanoes,  there  are  others  in  Mexico 
of  a  very  remarkable  height.  1  he  great  chain  of 
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mountains  called  the  jindts  are  continued  through  the. 
idhmus  of  Panama  and  through  all  Mexico,  until 
they  are  lofi  in  the  unknown  mountains  of  the  north* 

The  mod  eonfiderable  of  that  chain  is  known  in  Mexi¬ 
co  by  the  name  of  Sierra  Madre ,  particularly  in  Cina- 
loa  and  Tarahumara,  provinces  no  lefs  than  1200  miles 
didant  from  the  capital.  %  I;,- 

Mexico  is  well  watered  by  very  eonfiderable  rivers,  ^-v£rs  ant£ 
though  none  of  them  arc  comparable  to  thofe  of  South  lake®. 
America.  Some  of  thefe  run  into  the  gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  others  into  the  Pacific  Ocean*  the  Alvarado 
has  its  principal  fource  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Zapotecas,  and  Vii fell arges  itfelf  by  three  navigable 
mouths  into  the  Mexican  gulf,  at  the  didance  of  30 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  Coatzocualco  1  ifes  among, 
the  mountains  of  the  Mixtecas,  and  emptiesdtielf  into 
the  gulf  near  the  country,  of  Onohualco.  1  he  river 
Chiapan,  which  likewife  runs  into  this  gulf,,  rifes^ 
among  the  mountains  which  feparate  the  diltrid  ot 
Chiapan  from  that  of  Guatimala.  I  he.  Spaniards  call 
this  river  Tabafco ;  by  which,  name  they,  alfo  called, 
that  trad,  of  laud  which  unites  Yucatan  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  continent,  it  was  alfo  called  the  Grijalva ,  from, 
the  name  of  the  commander  of  the  fird  Spaniih  fleet 
who.  difeovered  it. 

The  mod  celebrated  of  the  rivers  which  run  into, 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  that  called  by  the  Spaniard*. 
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JS.tx.ct*.  Caudal  ax  ar a  or  Great  River.  It  rifes  In  the  moun- 
^  v  tains  of  Toloccan  ;  and  after  running  a  courfe  of  more 
than  600  miles,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean  in  2  j° 
latitude. 

There  arc  likewife  in  this  country  feveral  lakes  of 
very  conliderable  magnitude  ;  but  thofe  of  Nicaragua, 
Chapallan,  and  Pazquaro,  which  are  of  the  greateft 
extent,  did  not  belong  to  the  ancient  Mexican  em¬ 
pire.  The  moft  remarkable  were  thofe  in  the  vale  of 
Mexico,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  empire  was 
founded.  Of  thefe,  the  frefh  water  one  called  the 
lake  of  Chaleo ,  extended  in  length  from  call  to  weft 
1 2  miles,  as  far  a3  the  city  of  Xochimilco  ;  from 
thence,  taking  a  northerly  direction,  it  incorporated 
itfelf  by  means  of  a  canal  with  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  ; 
but  its  breadth  did  not  exceed  fix  miles.  The  other; 
named  the  lake  of  Tezcuco^  extended  15,  or  rather  17, 
miles  from  eaft  to  well,  and  fomething  more  from 
fouth  to  north;  but  its  extent  is  now  much  lefs,  by 
reafon  of  the  Spaniards  having  diverted  the  courfe  of 
many  of  the  ftreams  which  run  into  it.  This  lake 
is  fait,  which  Clavigero  fuppofes  to  arife  from  the 
nature  of  the  foil  which  forms  its  bed. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  fmaller  lakes, 
fome  of  which  are  very' delightful.  There  is  a  vaft 
Variety  of  mineral  waters,  of  the  nitrous,  fulpliureous, 
and  aluminous  kinds,  fome  of  them  fo  hot  that  meat 
might  be  boiled  in  them.  At  Tetuhuacan  is  a  kind 
of  petrefying  water,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  -One  of  them  forms  a  kind  of  fmooth 
white  ftones,  not  difpleafing  to  the  tafte  ;  the  ferap- 
ings  of  which  taken  in  broth  are  celebrated  as  a  dia¬ 
phoretic,  probably  without  any  good  reafon.  The 
dofe  for  a  perfon  not  difficult  to  be  fweated  is  one 
drachm  of  the  ferapings.  Many  of  the  rivers  of 
Mexico  afford  furpriilng  and  beautiful  cafcades  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  great  river  Guadalaxara,  at  a  place  call¬ 
ed  lempvzque ,  15  miles  to  the  Southward  of  that  city. 
Along  a  deep  river  called  Atoyaque  is  a  natural  bridge, 
con  lifting  of  a  vaft  mound  of  earth,  along  which  car¬ 
riages  pafs  conveniently.  Clavigero  fuppofes  it  to 
have  been  the  fragment  of  a  mountain  thrown  down 
by^an  earthquake,  and  then  penetrated  by  the  river. 

?  ,ht  ™i!,eral  P.roduftions  of  Mexico  are  very  va- 
‘  luafclc.  I  he  natives  found  gold  in  feveral  provinces 
of  the  empire.  They  gathered  it  principally  from 
among  the  fands  of  their  risers  in  grains  ;  and  the 
people  in  whofe  country  it  was  found,  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  certain  quantity  by  way  of  tribute  to  the 
emperor.  They  dug  iilver  out  of  mines  in  TIochco, 
and  fome  other  countries,  but  it  was  lefs  prized  by  them 
than  by  other  nations.  Since  the  conqueft,  however, 
fo  many  mines  have  been  difeovered  in  that 

country,  efpccially  in  the  provinces  to  the  northweft 
of  the  capital,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  any  er.u- 
••meration  of  them.  They  had  two  forts  of  copper  • 
one  hard,  which  ferved  them  inftead  of  iron,  to  make 
axes  and  other  inftruments  for  war  and  agriculture  ; 
the  other  kind,  which  was  fort  and  flexible,  ferved 
for  domeftic  utenfils  as  with  us.  They  had  alfo  tin 
from  the  mines  of  Tlachco,  and  dug  lead  out  of  mines 
™  the  country  of  the  Otomies ;  but  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  what  ufes  they  put  this  lail  metal  to.  They 
had  hke wife  mines  of  iron  in  Tlafcala,  Tlachco,  and 
ome  ot«-er  places ;  but  thefe  were  either  unknown  to 
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the  Mexicans,  or  they  did  not  know  how  to  benefit  M ex*c/v 

themfelves  by  them.  In  Chilapan  were  mines  of  quick-  “ . 

flher  ;  and  in  many  places  they  had  fulphur,  alum,  vi¬ 
triol,  cinnabar,  ochre,  and  an  earth  greatly  refembling 
white  lead.  Thefe  mineral  were  employed  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  dyeing  ;  but  vve  know  not  to  what  ufe  they 
put  their  quickfilver.  There  was  great  abundance 
of  amber  and  afphaltum  upon  their  coafts  ;  both  of 
which  were  paid  in  .tribute  to  the  king  of  Mexico 
from  many  parts  of  the  empire.  The  former  was 
wont  to  be  fet  in  gold  by  way  of  ornament,  and  af¬ 
phaltum  was  employed  in  their  facriiices. 

Mexico  produces  fome  diamonds,  though  but  few p -  J^a* 
in  number  ;  but  they  had  in  greater  plenty  fome  Hones, 
other  precious  ftones,  fuch  as  amethyfls,  cats-eyes, 
turquoifes,  cornelians,  and  fome  green  ftones  refem- 
biing  emeralds,  and  very  little  inferior  to  them  ;  of 
all  which  a  tribute  was  paid  to  the  emperor  by  the 
people  in  whofe  territories  they  were  found.  They 
were  likewife  furniffied  with  cryftal  in  plenty  from 
the  mountains  which  lay  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mexican 
gulph,  between  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  river 
Coatzacualco.  In  the  mountains  of  Celpolalpan,  to 
the  eaftward  of  Mexico,  were  quarries  of  jafper  and 
marble  of  different  colours  :  they  had  likewife  alaba* 
fter  at  a  place  called  T ecalco ,  now  Tecale,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  province  of  Tapeyacac  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  ftone  tetzontli  is 
generally  of  a  dark  red  colour,  pretty  hard,  porous, 
and  light,  and  unites  moft  firmly  with  lime  and  fand;  on 
which  account  it  is  of  great  requefl  for  buildings  in 
the  capital,  where  the  foundation  is  bad.  There  are 
entire  mountains  of  loaaftone,  a  very  conliderable  one 
of  which  lies  between  Teoitztlan  and  Chilapan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cohuixcas.  They  formed  curious 
figures  of  nephritic  ftone,  fome  of  which  are  ft  ill  pre- 
ferved  in  European  mufenms.  They  had  a  kind  of 
fine  white  talc  which  burnt  into  an  excellent  plafter, 
and  with  which  they  ufed  to  whiten  their  paintings. 

But  the  moft  ufeful  ftone  they  had  was  that  called 
itzt/i,  of  which  there  is  great  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  Mexico.  It  has  a  gloffy  appearance,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  black  colour,  and  femitranfparent;  though 
fometimes  alfo  of  a  blue  or  white  colour.  In  South 
Ameiica  this  ftone  is  called  pietra  del  galinazzo  ;  and 
Count  Caylus  endeavours  toffio\v,inamanufcriptdifferta- 
tion  quoted  by  Bomare,  that  the  obfuliona ,  of  which  the 
ancients  made  their  vafes  mnrwiy  were  entirely  fimilar 
to  this  ftone.  The  Mexicans  made  of  it  looking-glaf- 
fes,  knives,  lancets,  razors,  and  fpears.  Sacred  vafes 
alfo  were  made  of  it  after  the  introdudion  of  Chri- 
luanity. 

The  foil  of  Mexico,  though  various,  produced  every 
where  the  neceffaries  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life.produc* 

“  The  celebrated  Dr  Hernandez,  the  Pliny  of  Newcion:i* 

Spain  (fays  Clavigero),  has  deferibed  in  his  Natural 
Hi  it  or  y  -about  1200  plants  natives  cf  the  country  5 
but  his  defeription,  though  large,  being  confined  to 
medicinal  plants,  has  only  comprifed  one  pare  of  what 
provident  nature  has  produced  there  for  the  benefit  of 
mortals  With  regard  to  the  other  claffes  of  vege¬ 
tables,  fome  are  efteemed  for  their  flowers,  fome  for 
their  fruit,  fome  for  their  leaves,  fome  for  their  root, 
feme  for  their  trunk  or  their  wood  ;  and  others  for 
their  gum,  refin,  oil,  or  juice.” 


Mexico 
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Mexico.  Mexico  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers, 

(  '""-v  ■ fi  1  j  rnany  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  while 
pio^r7sand  multitudes  of  others  impoited  from  Europe  and  Alia 
i-wrs!rSan  rival  in  luxuriance  the  natives  of  the  country  it- 
felf.  The  fruits  are  partly  natives  of  the  Canary 
iflands,  partly  of  Spain,  .befides  thofe  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  country.  The  exotics  are  wa¬ 
ter-melons,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots, 
pomegranates,  figs,  black  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds, 
olives,  chefnuts,  and  grapes;  though  thefe  laft  are 
likewife  natives.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wild  vine 
found  in  the  country  of  the  Mixtecas  ;  the  one  re* 
feinbling  the  common  vine  in  the  fhoots  and  figure  of 
its  leaves.  It  produces  large  red  grapes  covered  vvith 
an  hard  fkin,  but  of  fweet  and  grateful  tafte,  which 
would  undoubtedly  improve  greatly  by  culture.  The 
grape  of  the  other  kind  is  hard, large,  and  of  a  very  harfh 
take,  but  they  make  an  excellent  conferve  of  it..  Our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  cocoa  tree,  plantain,  ci¬ 
tron,  orange,  and  lemon,  came  from  the  Philippine 
iflands  and  Canaries  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  thefe,  as 
well  as  other  trees,  thrive  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  their  native  foil.  All  the  maritime  countries  abound 
with  cocoa-nut  trees ;  they  have  feven  kinds  of  oran- 
•  ges  and  four  of  lemons,  and  there  arc  likewife  four 
kinds  of  plantains.  The  largeft,  called  the  •z.apalat^  is 
from  15  to  20  inches  long,  and  about  three  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  it  is  hard,  little  elleemed,  and  only  eat  when 
roafted  or  boiled.  Th t  platan 0  largo ,  or  “  long  plan¬ 
tain,”  is  about  eight  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half 
in  diameter  ;  the  fkin  is  at  fir  ft  green,  and  blackifh 
when  perfectly  ripe.  The  guinea  is  a  fmaller  fruit,  but 
richer,  fofter,  and  more  delicious,  though  not  fo 
wholefome.  A  fpecies  of  plantain,  called  the  domi- 
nico,  is  fmaller  and  more  delicate  than  the  others. 
There  are  whole  woods  of  plantain  trees,  oranges,  and 
lemons;  and  the  people  of  Michuacan  carry  on  a  con- 
fiderable  commerce  with  the  dried  plantains,  which 
are  preferable  either  to  laifins  or  figs.  Clavigero  enu¬ 
merates  28  different  forts  of  fruit  natives  of  Mexico, 
befides  many  others,  the  names  of  which  are  not  men¬ 
tioned.  Hernandez  mentions  four  kinds  of  cocoa 
nuts  ;  of  which  the  fmalleft  of  the  whole  was  in  mofl 
ufe  for  chocolate  and  other  drinks  daily  made  ufe  of; 
the  other  kinds  ferved  rather  for  money  in  commerce 
than  for  aliment.  The  cocoa  was  one  of  the  plants 
molt  cultivated  in  the  warm  countries  of  the  empire  ; 
and  many  provinces  paid  it  in  tribute  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  particularly  that  of  Xoconocho,  the  cocoa  nut 
of  which  is  preferable  to  the  others.  Cotton  was  one 
of  the  moll  valuable  productions  of  the  country,  as  it 
ftrved  inflead  of  flax  ;  though  this  laft  alfo  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  white  and 
tawny-coloured.  They  made  ufe  of  rocou  or  Brafil- 
wood  in  their  dying,  as  the  Europeans  alfo  do.  They 
made  cordage  of  the  bark,  and  the  wood  was  made 
g  ufe  of  to  produce  fire  by  fri&iom 
&ram.  'I he  principal  grain  of  Mexico,  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  thofe  from  Europe,  was  maize,  in  the 
Mexican  language  called  tluolli ;  of  which  there  were 
feveral  kinds,  differing  in  fize,  weight,  colour,  and 
tafte.  This  kind  of  grain  was  brought  from  Ame¬ 
rica  to  Spain,  and  from  Spain  to  the  other  countries' 
of  Europe.  The  French  bean  was  the  principal  kind 
©f  pulfe  in  ufe  among  them,  of  which  there  vfere  more 
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fpecies  than  of  the  maize.  The  largeft  wa3  called  Mexico. 
ayacotll ,  of  the  fize  of  a  common  bean,  with  a  beauti- — y— « 
ful  red  flower ;  but  the  moft  efteemed  was  the  fmall, 
black,  heavy,  French  bean.  This  kind  of  pulfe,  which 
is  not  good  in  Italy,  is  in  Mexico  fo  excellent,  that 
it  not  only  ferves  for  fuftenance  to  the  poorer  clafs  of 
people,  but  is  elleemed  a  luxury  even  by  the  Spanilh 
nobility.  .  J4$ 

Of  the  efculent  roots  of  Mexico,  the  following  were  Efcu’en* 
the  moll  remarkable.  1 .  The  xicama ,  called  by  the root3* 
Mexicans  catxotl,  was  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  an 
onion  ;  folid,  frefti,  juicy,  and  of  a  white  colour ;  it 
was  always  eat  raw.  2.  The  camote ,  is  another  very 
common  in  the  country,  of  which  there  are  three  forts, 
white,  yellow,  and  purple :  they  eat  bell  when  boiled. 

3.  The  cacomite ,  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  has  a 
beautiful  flower  called  the  tyger-Jlonver^  with  three  red 
pointed  petals,  the  middle  part  mixed  with  white  and 
yellow,  fomewhat  refembling  the  fpots  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  whence  it  takes  its  name.  4.  The  buacamote ,  is 
the  root  of  a  kind  of  Caflava  plant,  and  is  likewife  boil¬ 
ed.  5.  The  papa>  a  root  tranfplantcd  into  Europe,  - 
and  greatly  valued  in  Ireland,  was  brought  from  South 
America  into  Mexico.  Befides  all  which  they  have  a 
number  of  kitchen  vegetables  imported  from  the  Ca¬ 
naries,  Spain,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
American  aloe  is  very  fimilar  to  the  real  one,  and  is 
a  plant  of  which  the  Mexicans  formerly,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  Hill,  make  great  ufe. 

They  have  a  variety  of  palm  trees.  From  the  fibres 
of  the  leaves  of  one  fpecies  they  make  thread.  The 
bark  of  another  kind,  to  the  depth  of  three  fingers, 
is  a  mafs  of  membranes,  of  which  the  poor  people 
make  mats.  The  leaves  of  another  kind  are  ufed  for 
ornaments  in  their  feflivals.  They  are  round,  grofs, 
white,  and  fhining  ;  having  the  appearance  of  ftiells 
heaped  upon  one  another.  A  fourth  kind  bears  nuts 
called  cocoas ,  or  nuts  of  oil.  Thefe  nuts  are  of  the 
fize  of  a  nutmeg,  having  in  the  infide  a  white,  oily, 
eatable  kernel,  covered  by  a  thin,  purple,  pellicle. 

The  oil  has  a  fweet  feent,  but  is  eafily  condenfed, 
when  it  becomes  a  foft  mafs,  as  white  as  fnow. 

Of  timber  trees  there  are  great  variety,  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  as  there  are  a 
variety  of  climates  in  the  country,  every  one  produces 
a  kind  of  wood  peculiar  to  itfelf.  There  are  whole 
woods  of  cedars  and  ebonies,  vaft  quantities  of  agal- 
lochum  or  wood  of  aloes ;  befides  others  valuable  on 
account  of  their  weight,  durability,  and  liardnefs  ; . 
or  for  their  being  eafily  cut,  pliable,  of  a  fine  colour, 
or  an  agreeable  flavour.  There  are  alfo  in  Mexico 
innumerable  trees  remarkable  for  their  fize.  Acoftav 
mentions  a  cedar,  the  trunk  of  which  was  16  fathoms 
in  circumference  ;  and  Clavigero  mentions  one  of  the 
length  of  107  Paris  feet.  In  .  the  city  of  Mexico  he 
mentions  very  large  tables  of  cedar  made  out  of  ' 

Angle  planks.  In  the  valley  of  Atlix.co  is  a  very  an¬ 
cient  fir  tree,  hollowed  by  lightning  ;  the  cavity  of 
which  could  conveniently  hold  fourteen  horfenien  5 
nay,  we  are  informed  by  the  arclihifhop  of  To. 
ledo,  that,  in  1770,  he  went  to  view  it  along  with., 
the  archbifhop  of  Guatemala,  at  which  time  he  caufed 
an  hundred  young  lads  enter  its  cavity.  Our  author 
mentions  fome  other  trees,  of  the  fpecies  called  ccihas9 
which  for  magnitude  may  be  compared  with  this  ce* 

lebrated. 
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febrated  fir.  “  The  largenefs  of  thefe  trees  (fays  he) 
is  proportioned  to  their  prodigious  elevation  ;  and 
they  afford  a  molt  delightful  profpeft  at  the  time  they 
are  adorned  with  new  leaves  and  loaded  with  fruit, 
in  which  there  is  inclofed  a  particular  fpeeies  of  fine, 
white,  and  moft  delicate  cotton.  This  might  be,  and 
actually  has  been,  made  into  webs  as  foft,  delicate, 
and  perhaps  more  fo  than  filk  ;  but  it  is  toilfome  to 
fpin,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  threads,  and 
the  profit  does  not  requite  the  labour,  the  web  not 
being  lading.  Some  ufe  it  for  pillows  and  matraffes, 
which  have  the  fingular  property  of  expanding  enor- 
moufly  when  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  De  Bo- 
mare  fays,  that  the  Africans  make  of  the  thread  of 
the  ceiba  that  vegetable  taffety  which  is  fo  fcarce, 
and  fo  much  efleemed  in  Europe.  The  fcarcity  of 
fucli  cloth  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  confidering  the 
difficulty  of  making  it.  The  ceiba,  according  to  this 
author,  is  higher  than  all  other  trees  yet  known. ” 

Clavigero  mentions  a  Mexican  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  is  very  valuable,  but  poifonous,  and  if  incau- 
tioufly  handled,  when  frefh  cut,  produces  a  fwelling 
in  the  ferotum.  Our  author  has  forgot  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  Mexicans;  nor  has  he  ever  feen  the 
tree  itfelf,  nor  been  witnefs  to  the  effe&. 

This  country  abounds  alfo  with  aromatic  and  me- 
and aroma*  dicinal  trees,  producing  gums,  refins,  &c.  From  one 
tic  gums.  0f  thefe  a  balfam  is  produced  not  in  the  lead  inferior 
to  the  celebrated  balfam  of  Mecca.  It  is  of  a  reddifh 
black  or  yellowiffi  white,  of  a  fharp  bitter  fade,  and 
of  a  drong  but  mod  grateful  odour.  It  is  common 
in  the  provinces  of  Panuco  and  Chiapan,  and  other 
warm  countries.  The  kings  of  Mexico  caufed  it  to 
be  tranfplanted  into  their  celebrated  garden  of  Huax- 
,  tepee,  where  it  dourifhed,  and  was  afterwards  multi¬ 
plied  in  all  the  neighbouring  mounta  ins.  The  In¬ 
dians,  in  order  to  procure  a  greater  quantity  of  this 
balfam,  burn  the  branches,  which  affords  more  than 
mere  diffillation,  though  undoubtedly  of  an  inferior 
quality  ;  nor  do  they  regard  the  lofs  of  the  trees, 
which  are  very  abundant.  The  ancient  Mexicans 
were  wont  to  extract  it  alfo  by  deco&ion.  The 
did  parcel  of  this  balfam  brought  from  Mexico 
to  Rome  was  fold  at  one  hundred  ducats  per  ounce  ; 
and  was,  by  the  apodolic  fee,  declared  to  be  matter 
fit  for  chrifm  ;  though  different  from  that  of  Mecca, 
as  Acoda  and  all  other  writers  on  this  fnbjedl  ob- 
ferve.  An  oil  is  likewife  drawn  from  the  fruit  of  this 
tree,  fimilar  in  tade  and  fmell  to  that  of  the  bitter 
almond,  but  more  acrimonious.  From  two  other 
trees  named  the  huaconex  and  maripenda ,  an  oil  was 
extra&ed  equivalent  to  the  balfam.  The  former  is  a 
tree  of  a  moderate  height ;  the  wood  of  which  is  aro¬ 
matic,  and  fo  hard,  that  it  will  keep  frefh  for  feveral 
years,  though  buried  under  the  earth.  The  leaves 
are  fmall  and  yellow  ;  the  flowers  likewife  fmall  and 
white,  and  the  fruit  fimilar  to  that  of  the  laurel.  The 
oil  was  diddled  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  after  break¬ 
ing  it,  and  keeping  it  three  days  in  fpring-water,  and 
then  drying  it  in  the  fun.  The  leaves  likewife  af¬ 
forded  an  agreeable  oil  by  didillation.  The  Mari- 
penda  is  a  fhrub  with  lanceolated  leaves,  the  fruit  of 
a  red  colour  when  ripe,  and  refembling  the  grape. 
The  oil  is  extra&ed  by  boiling  the  branches  with  a 
mixture  of  fome  of  the  fruit. 
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The  tree  producing  liquid  amber,  the  liquid  ftorax  Mexico, 
of  the  Mexicans,  is  of  a  large  fize,  the  leaves  fimilar  -**-*—** 
to  thofe  of  the  maple,  indented,  white  in  one  part 
and  dark  in  the  other,  difpofed  of  in  threes ;  the  fruit 
is  thorny  and  round,  but  polygonou3,  with  the  fur- 
face  and  the  angles  yellow  ;  the  bark  of  the  tree  part¬ 
ly  green  and  partly  tawny.  By  incifions  in  the  trunk 
they  extraft  that  valuable  fubdance  named  liquid  am - 
her ,  and  the  oil  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  dill  more 
valuable.  Liquid  amber  is  likewife  obtained  from  a 
decoction  of  the  branches,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  the  trunk. 

The  name  eopalli  in  Mexico  is  generic,  and  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  refms;  but  efpecially  fignifies  thofe 
made  ufe  of  for  incenfe.  There  are  ten  fpeeies  of 
thefe  trees  yielding  refins  of  this  kind  ;  the  principal 
of  which  is  that  from  which  the  Copal  is  got,  fo 
well  known  in  medicine  and  varnifhes.  A  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
and  is  dill  ufed  for  fimilar  puipofes  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  tecopaJli  or  tepecopalli  is  a  reiin  fimilar  to  the  in¬ 
cenfe  of  Arabia  ;  which  difiils  from  a  tree  of  mode¬ 
rate  fize  that  grows  in  the  mountains,  having  a  fruit 
like  an  acorn,  and  containing  the  nut  inveloped  in  a 
mucilage,  within  which  there  is  a  fmall  kernel  ufefui 
in  medicine. 

b  rf'he  mizquitl ,  or  mezquite,  is  a  fpeeies  of  true  aca¬ 
cia,  and  the  gum  diddling  from  it  is  faid  to  be  the  true 
glim  arabic.  It  js  a  thorny  fhrub,  with  branches  ir¬ 
regularly  difpofed,  the  leaves  fmall,  thin,  and  pinna¬ 
ted  ;  the  dowers  being  like  thofe  of  the  birch-tree. _ * 

The  fruits  are  fweet  a nd  eatable,  containing  a  feed, 
of  which  the  barbarous  Chichemecas  were  wont  to 
make  a  kind  of  pade  that  ferved  them  for  bread. 

The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  and  the 
trees  are  as  common  in  Mexico  as  oaks  are  in  Europe, 
particularly  on  hills  in  the  temperate  countries. 

Of  the  eladic  gum,  which  is  found  in  plenty  in 
Mexico,  the  natives  were  in  ufe  to  make  foot-balls, 
which,  though  heavy,  have  a  better  fpring  than  thofe 
filled  with  air.  At  prefent  they  vainifh  with  it  their 
hats,  cloaks,  boots,  and  great  coats,  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  what  is  done  in  Europe  with  wax  ;  and 
by  which  means  they  are  rendered  all  water-proof.  r.2 

Our  author  laments  that  the  natural  hidory  of  ve-  Mexican 
getables  in  Mexico  is  very  little  known,  and  that  ofanim»k* 
animals  no  better.  The  fird  Spaniards  (fays  lie) 
who  gave  them  names,  were  more  ikilful  in  the  art  of 
war  than  in  the  dudy  of  nature.  Indead  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  terms  which  would  have  been  mod  proper, 
they  denominated  many  animals  tygers,  wolves,  bears, 
dogs,  fquirrels,  &c;  although  they  were  very  different 
in  kind,  merely  from  fome  refemblance  in  the  colour 
of  their  fkin,  their  figure,  or  fome  fimilarity  in  habits 
and  difpofition.  The  quadrupeds  found  in  Mexico 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  were  lions,  tygers, 
wild  cats,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  the  common  dags, 
white  dags,  bucks,  wild  goats,  badgers,  pole-cats, 
weafies,  martins,  fquirrels,  polatucas,  rabbits,  hares, 
otters,  and  rats.  All  thefe  animals  are  fuppofed  by 
our  author  to  be  common  to  both  continents  The 
white  dag,  whether  it  be  the  fame  fpeeies  of  the  other 
or  not,  is  undoubtedly  common  to  both,  and  was 
known  to  the  Cxiccks  and  Romans.  The  Alexicans 
call  it  the  kin*  of  the  flags.  M.  Button  imagines  the 
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Mvxko*  ifrhlte  colour  of  this  creature  to  he 'the  eftVft  of  cap- 
*  tivity  ;  but  Clavigero  fays,  that  it  is  found  wild,  and 
of  the  fame  white  colour,  on  the  mountains  of  New 
Spain.  In  many  other  points,  he  alfo  controverts  the 
opinions  of  this  celebrated  naturalift,  who  will  not  al¬ 
low  the  lion,  tyger,  or  rabbit,  to  be  natives  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  “  The  miztli  of  the  Mexicans  (fays  he)  is.  no 
other  than  the  lion  without  hair  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  totally  diftinft  from  the  African  lion  \  and  the 
ocelot!  is  no  way  different  from  the  African  tyger,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  teilimony  of  Hernandez,  who  knew 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  tochtli  of  Mexico 
is  exadtly  the  rabbit  of  the  old  continent ;  and  at  leaft 
as  ancient  as  the  Mexican  calendar,  in  which  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  rabbit  was  the  firft  fymbolical  character 
of  their  years.  The  wild  cats,  in  fize  much  larger 
than  the  domeftic  cats,  are  fierce  and  dangerous ; 
the  bears  are  all  black,  and  more  corpulent  than  thofe 
which  are  brought  from  the  Alps  into  Italy.  The 
hares  are  diftinguifhed  from  tliofe  of  Europe  by  their 
longer  ears,  and  the  wolves  by  a  groffer  head.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Buffon,  the  Mexicans  give  the  name 
of  polutaca  to  the  quimicpaltan,  or  flying  rat  of  the 
Mexicans.  We  call  it  rat,  becaufe  it  refembles  a  rat 
in  the  head,  though  it  is  much  larger,  and  flying  ; 
becaufe  in  its  natural  ftate,  the  fkin  of  its  Tides  is  loofe 
and  wrinkled,  which  it  diftends  and  expands  together 
with  its  feet  like  wings,  when  it  makes  any  confide- 
rable  leap  from  one  tree  to  another.  This  is  con¬ 
founded  with  the  common  fquirrel  on  account  of  their 
likenefs,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  different.  Mice 
were  brought  to  Mexico  in  European  fhips  ;  the  rats 
were  not  fo,  but  known  in  the  country  by  the  name 
of  quimtehin,  a  word  metaphorically  applied  to  fpie3.” 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  qua¬ 
drupeds  common  to  New  Spain  with  the  reft  of  the 
continent  of  America.  Among  thefe  he  will  not 
allow  a  place  to  the  Peruvian  fheep,  the  huanaco , 
and  floth  ;  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  South  A- 
merica.  Hernandez  indeed  makes  mention  of  the 
Peruvian  fheep,  and  gives  a  drawing  of  it ;  but  this 
was  only  on  account  of  a  few  individuals  brought 
thence  from  Peru,  which  the  Mexicans  called  by  that 
name,  in  the  fame  manner  as  lie  deferibes  feveral  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  Philippine  ifles  ;  not  that  they  had  ever 
.  been  bred  in  Mexico,  or  found  in  any  country  of 
North  America,  unlefs  it  was  fome  individual  carried 
there,  as*  they  are  carried  as  a  curiofity  from  Europe. 
The  animals  which  he  allows  to  be  common  to  both 
countries  are,  the  Mexican  hog,  the  moufete,  the 
opoffum,  the  armadillo,  the  techichi,  a  fmall  animal  re- 
fembling  a  dog  5  which  being  perfe&ly  dumb,  gave 
occafion  to  a  report  that  the  Mexican  dogs  could  not 
bark.  The  flefli  of  this  animal  was  eat  by  them,  and 
was  efteemed  agreeable  and  nourifhing  food.  Af¬ 
ter  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  having  neu 
ther  large  cattle  nor  fheep,  provided  their  markets 
with  this  quadiuped  ;  by  which  means,  the  fpecies 
foon  came  to  be  extinft,  though  it  had  been  very 
numerous.  The  land-fquirrel  is  very  numerous  in 
the  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  has  great  elegance  of 
form,  and  is  extremely  graceful  in  its  movement ;  but 
it  cannot  be  tamed,  and  bites  moil  furioufly  every 
perfon  who  approaches  it. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fea-lions,  rattoons,  and  that 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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voracious  animal  named  the  tapir ♦  Oviedo  informs  Mcxfc#.  ^ 
us,  that  he  lias  feen  it  at  one  bite  tear  off  two  or  three 
hand-breadths  of  fkin  from  a  hound,  and  ht  another 
a  whole  leg  and  thigh.  The  flefh  is  eatable,  and  its 
fkin  is  valued  on  account  of  its  being  fufliciently 
ftrong  to  refift  mufket-balls.  There  are  like  wife 
great  numbers  of  monkeys  of  many  different  kinds 
fome  of  which  have  heads  refembling  thofe  of  dogs. 

Some  of  them  are  ftrong  and  fierce,  equalling  a  man 
in  ftature  when  they  ftand  upright. 

Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  Mexico,  is  one  na-Defcri^tiao- 
med  by  our  author  coyoto ,  which  appears  to  have  been  ot  fome 
inaccurately  deferibed  by  other  natural  hiftorians  ; 
fome  making  it  one  fpecies  and  fome  another.  He  Mexico, 
fays  it  has  the  voracity  of  a  wolf,  the  cunning  of  a 
fox,  the  form  of  a  dog,  and  in  fome  properties  refem¬ 
bles  the  adive  and  chacaL  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
maftiff,  but  more  flender.  The  eyes  are  yellow  and 
fparkling,  ears  fmall,  pointed,  and  ere&  ;  the  fnout 
blackifh,  ftrong  limbs,  and  the  feet  armed  with  large 
crooked  nails.  The  tail  is  thick  and  hairy,  the  fkin 
a  mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  white  ;  and  the  voice  is 
compounded  of  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  bark  of 
the  dog.  It  is  one  of  the  rnoft  common  quadrupeds  in 
Mexico,  and  moft  deftru&ive  to  the  flocks.  When  it 
invades  a  fheep-fold,  if  it  cannot  find  a  lamb  to  carry 
off,  it  feizes  a  fheep  by  the  neck  with  its  teeth,  and 
coupling  with  it,  and  beating  it  on  the  rump  with  its 
tail,  condu&s  it  whether  it  pleafes.  It  purfues  the 
deer,  and  will  fometimes  even  attack  men.  Its  ufual 
pace  is  a  trot,  but  fo  quick  that  a  horfe  at  the  gallop 
can  fcarce  overtake  it.  The  tlalcojotl  or  tlalcoyoto  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  middling  dog,  and  in  our  author'* 
opinion  is  the  largeft  animal  that  lives  under  the  earth. 

Its  head  lias  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  cat  ;  but 
in  colour  and  length  of  hair  it  refembles  the  lion. — 

It  has  a  long  thick  tail,  and  feeds  upon  poultry  and 
fmall  animals,  which  it  catches  in  the  night-time. 

The  tepeizuintliy  or  mountain-dog,  though  it  is  but  of 
the  fi2e  of  a  fmall  dog,  is  fo  bold  that  it  attacks  deer, 
and  fometimes  kills  them.  Its  hair  and  tail  are  long, 
the  body  black,  but  the  head,  neck,  and  breaft,  white. 

Mr  BulFon  reckons  this  animal  the  fame  with  the 
glutton,  but  Clavigero  denies  it.  Another  animal, 
larger  than  the  two  foregoing,  is  called  the  xoloitzculnt - 
//.  Some  of  thefe  are  no  lefs  than  four  feet  in  length. 

It  has  a  face  like  the  dog,  hut  tufks  like  the  wolf, 
with  ere&  ears,  the  neck  grofs,  and  the  tail  long— 

It  is  entirely  deftitute  of  hair,  excepting  only  the 
fnout,  where  there  are  fome  thick  crooked  briftles. 

The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  fmooth,  foft,  afh- 
coloured  {kill,  fpotted  partly  with  black  and  tawney. 

This  fpecies  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  two  former, 
are  almoft  totally  extin£L  A  Lyncean  academician 
named  Giovanni  Fabri ,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  xoloitzcuintli  is  the  fame  with  the  wolf  of  Mexi¬ 
co  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  our  author. 

An  animal  called  oco tochtli,  a  kind  of  wild  cat,  is 
remarkable  more  for  the  fabulous  account  of  it  than 
for  any  lingular  property  with  which  it  is  really  en¬ 
dowed.  According  to  Dr  Hernandez,  when  thi9 
creature  takes  any  prey,  it  covers  it  with  leaves,  and 
afterwards  mounting  on  fome  neighbouring  tree,  it 
begins  howling  to  invite  other  auimals  to  eat  its  prey; 
being  itfdf  always  the  laft  to  eat ;  becaufe  the  poifon 
4  of 
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f  of  its  tongue  is  lb  ftrong,  that  if  it  eat  firft,  the  prey 
would  be  infedted,  and  other  animals  which  eat  of  it 
would  die. 

A  curious  animal  of  the  mole  kind  is  called  tozcin 
or  tuza.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  an  European  mole, 
but  very  different  otherwife.  The  body  is  about  fe- 
ven  or  eight  inches  long,,  and  well  made  ;  the  fnoitt 
like  that  of  a  moufe,  the  ears  fmall  and  round,  with 
trie  tail  fhort.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  very  ftrong 
teeth,  and  its  paws  are  furnifhed  with  ftrong  crooked 
rails,  with  which  it  digs  its  habitation  in  the  earth. 

It  is  extremely  deftru&ive  to  the  corn  fields  by  the 
quantity  of  gram  it  Heals,  and  to  the  highways  by 
the  number  of  holes  it  make3  in  them  ;  for  when, 
on  account  of  the  dimnefs  of  its  fight,  it  cannot  find 
its  firft  hole,  it  makes  another,  and  fo  oil.  It  digs 
the  earth  with  its  claws  and  two  canine  teeth  which 
it  has  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  digging,  it  puts  the 
earth  into  two  membranes  like  purfes,  which  are  un¬ 
der  its  ear,  and  which  are  furnifhed  with  mufcles  ne- 
ccffary  for  contradion  and  dillenfion  When  the 
membranes  are  full,  it  empties  them  by  finking  the 
bottom  with  its  paws,  and  then  digs  again  as  before. 
Thefe  creatures  are  very  numerous  ;  but  our  author 
does  not  remember  to  have  feen  them  in  the  place 
where  land-fquirrels  inhabit. 

The  birds  are  fo  numerous,  and  of  fuch  various  ap¬ 
pearances  and  qualities,  that  Mexico  has  been  called 
the  country  of  birds  as  Africa  is  of  quadrupeds. 

I  hough  Hernandez  paffes  over  a  great  number  of 
fpecies,  he  yet  deferibes  above  200  peculiar  to  the 
country.  He  allows  to  the  eagles  and  hawks  of  Me¬ 
xico  a  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  Europe  ;  and  the  fal¬ 
cons  of  this  country  were  formerly  efleemed  fo  ex¬ 
cellent,  that,  by  the  defire  of  Philip  II.  an  hundred 
of  them  were  fent  every  year  over  to  Spain.  The 
largell,  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  moil  valuable  kind 
of  eagles,  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  itzquauhtli ,  and 
will  purfue  not  only  the  larger  kind  of  birds,  but  qua¬ 
drupeds,  and  even  men. 

The  ravens  of  Mexico  do  not,  like  thofe  of  other 
countries,  feed  upon  carrion,  but  fubfift  entirely  by 
Healing  corn.  The  carrion  is  devoured  by  the  birds 
called  in  South  America  gaUinazzi ,  in  Mexico  zopl - 
lots  '  and  aure.  By  Hernandez  they  are  faid  to  be  a 
ipecies  of  ravens;  but,  according  to  Clavigero,  they 
are  very  different,  not  only  in  their  fize,  but  in  the 

drape  of  their  head,  their  flight,  afid  their  voice. _ 

They  fly  fo  high,  that  though  pretty  large,  they  are 
loft  to  the  fight :  before  a  hail-ftorm  they  may  be  feen 
wheeling  in-  great  numbers  in  the  air,  until  they  en¬ 
tirely  disappear.  ’Ihey  difeover  carrion  by  the  acute- 
»efs  of  their  fight  and  fmell  at  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  and  defeend  upon  it  in  a  fpiral  flight.  They  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  are  very  ufeflil  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  becaufe  they  not  only  clear  the  fields  of  carrion, 
but  attend  the  crocodiles,  and  deftroy  the  eggs  of 
thefe  terrible  animals.  There  is  another  bird,  called 
by  Hie  Mexicans  the  king  of  the  copilots,  on  account, 
as  it  is  faid,  that  the  true  zopilot  will  not  touch  a 
bit  of  carrion  till  the  other  has  firft  tailed  it. 
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The  aquatic  birds  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great 


variety. — There  arc  at  leaft  20  fpecies  of  ducks,  a 
vaft  number  of  geefe,  with  feveral  kinds  of  herons, 
great  numbers  of  fwans,  quails,  water-rails,  divers, 
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king’s  ft  filers,  pelicans,  &c.  The  multitude  of  ducks 
is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  they  cover  the  fields,  and 
appear  at  a  di fiance  like  flocks  of  fheep.  Some  of 
the  herons  and  egrets  are  perfectly  white,  fome  afh- 
coloured  ;  others  have  the  plumage  of  the  body 
white,  while  the  neck,  with  the  tops  and  upper  part 
of  the  wings,  and  part  of  the  tail,  are  enlivened  with  * 
a  bright  fearlet,  or  beautiful  blue.  Clavigero  men- _  x55 
tions  a  lingular  quality  of  the  pelican,  in  which  it  ',inf)ular  f 
differs  from  all  other  birds  hitherto  known,  viz.  that ^he^ehcan. 
it  affifts  fuch  of  its  own  fpecies  as  are  hurt  or  fick. 

Of  this  difpofition  the  Americans  fometimes  take  the 
advantage  to  procure  fifh  without  any  trouble.  They 
take  a  live  pelican  and  break  its  wing,  and,  after  ty¬ 
ing  it  to  a  tree,  conceal  themfelves  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  there  they  watch  the  coming  of  the  other 
pelicans  with  their  provifions  ;  and  as  foon  as  they 
lee  them  throvv  up  the  fifh  from  the  pouch  they  have 
below  their  bill,  they  run  in,  and  leaving  a  little  for 
the  captive  bird  carry  off  all  the  reft.  The  yoaU 
quachil/i  is  a  fmali  aquatic  bird,  with  a  long  narrow 
neck,  fmall  head,  long  yellow  bill,  long  legs,  feet, 
and  claws,  and  a  fhort  tail.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
weapons  with  which  it  is  naturally  provided.  On  the 
head  is  a  little  circle  or  coronet,  of  a  horny  fub- 
fiance,  which  is  divided  into  three  very  fharp  points,, 
and  there  are  two  others  on  the  fore -part  of  the 
wings. 

Numbers  of  the  other  claffes  of  birds  are  valuable 
for  their  fiefh,  plumage,  or  fong,  while  fome  are 
remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  inftinct  or  other 
properties.  Our  author  enumerates  more  than  73 
fpecies  of  thofe  which  afford  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
fome  food.  Befides  the  common  fowls  which  were 
brought  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Antilles,  and  from 
thefe  to  Mexico,  there  were,  and  ftiil  are,  fowls  pe-‘ 
cnliar  to  the  country  itfelf.  Thefe  partly  refemble 
the  common  fowl  and  partly  the  peacock,  whence 
they  had  the  name  of  gal/ipavos  from  the  Spaniards., 

From  Mexico  they  were  imported  into  Europe, 
where  they  have  multiplied  very  fall,  efpecially  in- 
Italy,  though  the  common  fowls  have  multiplied  much, 
more  in  Mexico.  There  are  three  kinds  of  phea- 
fants  ;  one  of  which  is  as  large  as  a  goofe,  and  very 
docile.  It  will  become  fo  tame  as  to  pick  food  from, 
its  m-after’s  hand,  and  run  to  meet  him  with  fign9  of 
joy  when  he  comes  home,  {hut  the  door  with  its  bill. 

See.  By  keeping  in  a  yard  along  with  other  poultry* 
it  learns  to  fight  like  a  cock,  raifing  the  feathers  of 
its  crelt,  as  cocks  do  thofe  of  their  neck. 

There  are  great  numbers  birds  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  plumage,  which  was  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Mexicans  in  their  excellent  mofaic  works  ;  an  art 
which  feetns  now  to  be  totally  loft.  Peacocks  have 
been  carried  from  the  old  continent  to  Mexico  ;  but, 
not  being  attended  to,  have  propagated  very  {lowly. 

The  birds  remarkable  for  their  long  are  iikewife  very 
numerous  ;  among  which  that  called  the  centzonit) ,  by 
Europeans  the  mocking-lirdy  is  the  moft  remarkable^ 
on  account  of  its  counterfeiting  naturally  the  note^ 
of  all  others  it  hears.  It  has  been  attempted  to  bring 
it  to  Europe,  but  without  fuccefs.  The  cardinals, 
arc  very  remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
fine  colours,  but  Iikewife  of  their  notes  ;  and  evea 
the  fp arrows  have  a  moft  delightful  and  various  fong:. 

&  There 
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There  are  great  numbers  of  beautiful  parrots ;  and 
there  is  a  bird  which  counterfeits  the  human  voice, 
but  in  a  kind  of  burlefque  tone,  and  will  follow  tra¬ 
vellers  a  great  way.  The  t%acua  is  remarkable  for  its 
inftimft.  Birds  of  this  kind  live  in  fociety,  every  tree 
being  a  village  or  city  to  them,  having  great  numbers 
of  nefts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  all  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  bought.  One  of  them,  whofe  office  it 
is  to  be  the  head  or  guard  of  the  village,  refides  in 
the  middle  of  the  tree  ;  from  which  it  flies  about 
from  one  neft  to  another,  vifiting  them  all,  and  after 
hnging  a  little,  returns  to  its  place,  while  the  reft 
continue  perfedtly  fiient.  If  any  bird  of  a  different 
fpecies  approaches  the  tree,  he  flies  to  it,  and  with 
his  bill  arid  wings  endeavours  to  drive  it  off ;  but  if 
a  man  or  any  large  animal  comes  near,  he  flies  feream- 
ing  to  another  tree  ;  and  if  at  that  time  any  of  his 
fellows  happen  to  be  returning  to  theii  nefts,  he 
meets  them,  and,  changing  his  note,  obliges  them  to 
retire  again :  as  foon  as  he  perceives  the  danger 
over,  he  returns  to  his  wonted  round  of  vifiting  the 
neft3. 

Mexico,  like  all  other  American  countries,  abounds 
with  reptiles,  many  of  them  of  an  enormous  fize. 
The  crocodiles  are  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  thofe 
of  Africa  or  Afia  ;  and  there  are  like  wife  fome  of 
thofe  mon ft rous  ferpents  met  with  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  in  South  America  ;  though  happily  the  fpecies 
of  thofe  terrible  creatures  feems  to  be  nearly  extinft, 
as  they  are  feldom  to  be  found  but  in  fome  folitary 
wood,  or  other  remote  place.  There  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  lizards,  fome  of  which  the  people  fuppofe  to 
be  poifonous ;  but  our  author  thinks  this  opinion 
ill  founded.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  poifonous 
ferpents,  of  which  the  rattle-fnake  is  one.  The  ceno~ 
toatl  is  another  poifonous  ferpent,  and  remarkable  for 
having  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  dark  ;  by  which, 
as  by  the  rattle  in  the  tail  of  the  former,  travellers 
are  warned  to  avoid  it.  Among  the  harmlefs  fnakes 
is  a  very  beautiful  one  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger.  It  appears  to 
take  great  pleafure  in  the  fociety  of  ants,  infomuch 
that  it  will  accompany  thefe  infe&s  upon  their  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  return  with  them  to  their  ufual  neft. — 
It  is  called  both  by  the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  the 
mother  of  the  ants ;  but  our  author  fuppofes  that  all 
the  attachment  which  the  fnake  (hows  to  the  ant¬ 
hills  proceeds  from  its  living  on  the  ants  themfelves. 
The  ancient  Mexicans  were  wont  to  take  delight  in 
keeping  an  harmlefs  green  fnake  which  they  catched 
in  the  fields,  and  which,  when  well  fed,  would  grow 
to  the  length  of  five  or  fix  feet.  It  was  generally 
kept  in  a  tub,  which  it  never  left  but  to  receive  food 
from  the  hand  of  its  mailer ;  and  this  it  would  take 
either  mounted  on  his  fhoulder  or  coiled  about  his 

le£s*  ... 

The  aquatic  animals  are  innumerable.  Clavigero 

mentions  a  fpecies  of  frogs  fo  large  that  a  fingle  one 
will  weigh  a  pound, "and  which  are  excellent  food. — 
Of  fifh  proper  for  food,  our  author  fays  that  he  has 
counted  upwards  of  100  fpecies,  without  taking  in 
the  turtle,  crab,  lobfter,  or  any  other  cruftaccous  ani¬ 
mal.  The  fharks  arc  well  known  for  their  voracity. 
A  whole  fheep's  fkin,  and  even  a  large  butcher’s  knife, 
has  been  found  in  the  belly  of  one  of  them.  They 


are  accu domed  to  follow  veflele,  to  devour  any  filth  Mexk*; 
that  is  thrown  overboard ;  and,  according  to  Oviedo, 
they  have  been  known  to  keep  up  with  (hips  failing 
before  a  fair  wind  for  no  lefs  than  500  miles.  The 
bottetto  is  a  fifh  about  eight  inches  in  length,  but  ex- 
ceffively  thick.  While  this  fifh  lies  alive  upon  the 
beach,  it  fvvells  whenever  it  is  touched  to  an  enormous 
fize,  and  boys  often  take  pleafure  in  making  it  burft 
with  a  kick.  The  liver  is  fo  poifonous  as  to  kill 
with  ftrong  convuliions  in  half  an  hour  after  it  is  eaten. 

The  oechione  is  a  round  flat  fifh,  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  flat,  but  the  upper  part  convex  ;  and  in 
the  centre,  which  is  the  higheft  part,  it  has  a  fingle 
eye  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox,  furnifhed  with  eye-lids 
like  the  eyes  of  land  animals.  This  eye  remains  open 
even  after  the  fifh  is  dead,  and  has  an  hideous  appear¬ 
ance,  fo  as  fometimes  to  ftrike  the  fpetlacors  with 
horror.  Campoi  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  id 
the  fifh  named  by  Pliny  uranofeopss,  The  Roman  hi- 
ftorian  does  not  deferibe  this  fifh ;  but  Clavigero  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  name  of  uranofcopoi  might  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  fifh  which  have  eyes  upon  the  head 
that  look  up  to  the  Iky,  as  fkates  and  other  flat  fifh. 

The  axolotl  is  a  great  ugly  water-lizard,  remarkable 
for  having  a  periodical  evacuation  of  blood  from  the 
uterus,  like  the  human  fpecies.  It  is  eatable,  tafte3 
like  an  eel,  and  the  flefh  is  looked  upon  to  be  good 
in  confumptions.  There  are  likewife  a  vaft  variety  of 
(hells,  fponges,  and  lithophyts.  Hernandez  gives  the 
figure  of  a  fponge  fent  to  him  from  the  Pacific  O- 
cean,  which  was  of  the  fhape  of  a  man’s  nand,  but 
with  ten  or  more  fingers  ;  of  a  clay  colour,  with 
black  backs  and  red  ftreaks,  harder  than  the  common 
fponges.  .  15S 

Of  flying-  and  other  minute  infers,  the  number  is  Inlefta- 
prodigioully  great.  There  are  a  variety  of  beetles  ; 
fome  of  a  green  colour  make  a  great  noife  in  flying  ;  on 
which  account  children  are  fond  of  them.  i’here 
are  great  numbers  of  (hilling  beetles,  which  make  a 
delightful  appearance  at  night,  as  well  as  the  lumi¬ 
nous  flies  which  abound  in  the  country.  There  are 
fix  kinds  of  bees  and  four  kinds  of  vvafps  ;  of  which 
laft,  one  collects  wax  and  honey  of  a  very  fweet 
tafte :  another  is  called  the  wandering  •  wafp  from 
its  frequent  change  of  abode ;  and  in  confequence  of 
thefe  changes,  it  is  conftantly  employed  in  colle&ing 
materials  for  its  habitations.  There  is  alfo  a  black 
hornet  with  a  red  tail,  the  fling  of  which  is  fo  large 
and  ftrong,  that  it  will  not  only  penetrate  a  fugar- 
cane  but  even  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  lake  of 
Mexico  abounds  with  a  kind  of  fly,  the  eggs  of 
which  are  de  poll  ted  upon  the  flags'  and  rufhes  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  form  large  maffes.  Thefe  are  collec¬ 
ted  by  the  fifhermen,  and  carried  to  market  for  fale. 

They  are  eaten  by  both  Mexicans  and  Spaniards,  and 
have  much  the  fame  tafte  as  the  caviare  of  fifh.  The 
Mexicans  eat  alfo  the  flies  themfelves  ground  and 
made  up  with  falt-petre.  There  are  abundance  of 
gnats  in  the  moift  places  and  lakes ;  but  the  capital, 
though  fituated  upon  a  lake,  is  entirely  free  from 
them.  There  are  other  flies  which  make  no  noife  in 
their  flight,  but  caufe  a  violent  itching  by  their  bite  ; 
and  if  the  part  be  fcratched,  an  open  wound  is  apt 
to  enfue.  The  butterflies  are  in  vaft  numbers,  and 
4  Q^2  their 
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their  wings  glow  with  colours  far  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  Europe  j  the  figures  of  forae  of  them  are  given  by 
Hernandez.  But  notwithftanding  its  beauties  and 
advantages,  Mexico  is  fubjedl  to  the  dreadful  devafta- 
tions  of  loc arts,  which  fometimes  occafion  the  molt 
deftru&ive  famines. 

There  are  fome  of  the  worms  of  Mexico  made  ufe 
-of  by  the  inhabitants  as  food  ;  others  are  poiionous. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  fcolopendrae  and  fcor- 
pions,  fome  of  the  former  growing  to  an  immenfe 
fize.  Hernandez  fays,  that  he  has  feen  fome  of  them 
two  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick.  The  fcorpions 
are  very  numerous  ;  and  in  the  hot  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  their  poifon  is  fo  llrong  as  to  kill  children,  and 
give  terrible  pain  to  adults.  Their  fting  is  moll  dan¬ 
gerous  during  thofe  hours  of  the  day  in  which  the  fun 
is  hotted.  In  the  province  of  Michuacan  is  a  lingular 
fpecies  of  ant,  larger  than  the  common  one,  with  a 
greyifh  body  and  black  head.  On  its  hinder  part  is  a. 
little  bag  full  of  a  fweet  fubftance,  of  which  children 
are  very  fond.  The  Mexicans  fuppofe  this  to  be  a 
kind  of  honey  colle&ed  by  the  infed  ;  but  Clavigero 
thinks  it  rather  is  its  eggs.  There  is  a  mifehievous 
kind  of  tick,  which  in  the  hot  countries  abounds 
among  the  grafs.  From  thence  it  eafily  gets  upon  the 
eloaths,  and  frodf  them  upon  thelkin.  There  it  fixes 
with  fuch  force,  from  the  particular  figure  of  its  feet, 
that  it  can  fcarccly  be  got  off.  At  firlt  it  feems  no¬ 
thing  but  a  fmall  black  fpeck,  but  in  a  Ihort  time  em. 
larges  to  fuch  a  degree,  from  the  blood  which  it  fucks, 
that  it  equals  the  fize  of  a  bean,  and  then  affumes  a 
leaden  coldnr.  Oviedo  fays,  that  the  bed  and  fafed 
method  of  getting  fpeedily  rid  of  it  is  by  anointing 
the  part  with  oil,  and  then  feraping  it  with  a  knife. — 
If  it  is  not  fpeedily  removed,  a  wound  is  made  fimilar 
to  that  which  the  nigera  or  chegoe  makes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  infedls  wei*e  eaten  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  : 
1.  The  atelepitZy  a  marlh  beetle,  refembling  in  fhape 
and  lize  the  Hying  beetles,  having  four  feet,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  aq  hard  Ihell.  2.  The  atopitian ,  a  marlh- 
grafshopper  pf  a  dark  colour,  and  great  fize,  being 
riot  lefs  than  fix  inches  long  and  two  broad.  3^  The 
ahuihuitla ,  a  worm  which  inhabits  the  Mexican  lake, 
four  inches  long,  and- of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill, 
of  a  tawney  colour  on  the  upper  part  of  the.  body,  and 
white  upon  the  under  part.  It  dings  with  its  tail, 
which  is  hard  and  poifonous.  4.  The  ocuiliztac ,  a 
black  marlh- worm;  which  becomes  white  on  beincr 
loaded. 

Among  tfie  curious  produ&ions  of  the  animal  kind 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  Clavigero  mentions  a 
kind  of  zoophy  tes  which  he  faw  in  the  year  iyji,  in 
a  houfe  in  the  country,  about  ten  miles  from  Angelo- 
P°li,  towards  the  fouth-ead.  They  were  three  or  four 
indies  long,  and  had  four  very  fie nder  feet,  with  two 
antennae  ; 
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fibres  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fame  lhape,  fize,  and  colour 
with  thofe  of  the  other  leaves  of  the  trees  upon  which 
thefe  creatures  were  found.  Gemelli  deferibes  another 
kind  of  thefe  zoophytes  which  are  found  in  Manilla. 

Mexico  produces  alfo  filk-worms;  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  filk  might  be  carried  on  to  great  advantage, 
were  it  not  prohibited  for  fome  political  reafons.  Be- 
fides  the  common  filk,  there  is  another  found  in  the 
woods,  very  white,  fo  ft,  and  drong.  It  grows  on  the 


trees  in  feveral  maritime  places,  particularly  in  dry  fea*  Mexico. 

fans.  Unlefs  by  poor  people,  however,  this  filk  is  not: - 

turned  to  any  ufe,  partly  from  inattention  to  their  in- 
terefts,  but  “  chiefly  (fays  our  author)  to  the  obftruc- 
tions  which  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  cf  any  one 
who  fiiould  attempt  a  trade  of  that  kind.  We  know- 
from  Cortes’s  letters  to  Charles  V.  that  filk  ufed  to- 
be  fold  in  the  Mexican  markets  ;  and  fome  pi&ures  are 
dill  preferred,  done  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  upon  a 
paper  made  of  filk.” 

Cochineal  is  one  of  the  mod:  valuable  prodii&s  of 
Mexico,,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  rear  the  infedl  in 
different  parts  ;  but  the  bed  is  that  which  comes  from^ 
the  province  of  Mizteca.  Some  have  reckoned  that 
more  than  2yco  bags  of  cochineal  are  fent  every  year 
from  Mizteca  to  Spain  ;  and  the  trade  in  that  article 
carried  on  by  the  city  of  Oaxaca  is  computed  at 
200,000  crowns  value.  ^ 

Though  Mexico,  as  we  have  feen,  was  originally-General 
inhabited  by  a  number  of  different  nations,  yet  all  of  dei'eription 
them  refembled  each  other  pretty  much,  not  only  in 
character,  but  in  external  appearance.  “  They  gene- 
rally  rather  exceed  (fays  our  author.)  than  fall  under 
the  middle  fize,  and  arc  well  proportioned  in  all  their 
limbs.  They  have  good  complexions,  narrow  fore¬ 
heads,  black  eyes,  clean,  firm,  white,  and  regular  teeth 
thick,  black,  coarfe,  gloffy  hair ;  thin  beards,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  noli  air  upon  their  legs, thighs,  and  arms,  their, 
fkin  being  of  an  olive  colour.  There  is  fcarcely  a  na¬ 
tion  on  earth  in  which  there  are  fewer  perfons  deform¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  iinglc  * 
hump-backed,  lame,  or  fquint-eyed  man  among  a  thou- 
fand  Mexicaus,.  than. among  an  hundred  of  any  other 
nation.  "1  he  unpleafantnefs  of  their  colour,  the  ftnall- 
nefs  of  their  foreheads,,  the  thinnefs  of  their  beards* 
and  the  coarfenefs  of  their  hair,  are  fo  far  compenfa- 
ted  by  the  regularity  and  fine  proportion  of  their 
limbs,  that  they  can  neither  be  called  very  beautiful 
nor  the  contrary,  but  feem  to  hold  a  middle  place  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes.  Their  appearance  neither  en¬ 
gages  nor  difgufts ;  but  among  the  young  women  of 
Mexico,  there  are  many  very  beautiful  and  fair,  whofe 
beauty  is  at  the  fame  time  rendered  more  winning  by 
the  natural  fweetnefs  of  their  manner  of  ipeaking,  and 
by  the  pleafantnefs  and  natural  modefty  of  their  whole 
behaviour.  Their  fenfes  are  very  acute,  efpecially 
that  of  fight,  which  they  enjoy  unimpaired  to  the  latdl 
age.  Their  conftitutions  are  found,  and  their  health 
rob  u  ft.  They  are  entirely  free  of  many  diforders 
which  are  common  among  the  Spaniards;  but  of  the, 
epidemical  difeafes  to  which  their  country  is  occaiion-- 
ally  fubje£,  they  are  generally  the  vidlims  :  with  them 
thefe  difeafes  begin,  and  with  them  they  end.  One. 
never  perceives  in  a  Mexican  that  ftinking  breath  which 
is  occafioned  in  other  people  by  the  corruption  of  the 


matic  ;  but  the  pituitous  evacuations  from  their  head* 
are  very  fcanty,  and  they  feldom  fpit.  They  become- 
grey-headed  and  bald  earlier  than  the  Spaniards ;  and 
although  moll  of  them  die  of  acute  difeafes,  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  among  them  to  attain  the  age  of  an 
hundred.  _  They  are  now,  and  ever  have  been,  mode¬ 
rate  in  eating,  but  their  paflion  for  ftrong  liquors  is- 
carned  to  the  greateft  excefs.  Formerly  they  were 
kept  witlun  bounds  by  the  feverity  of  the  laws ;  but 

now 
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thpfr  linnnrq  are  become  fo  common,  and  Pericles.  The  ancient  Mexicans  fhowed  more  fire, 
drm.kennefs  is  unpunilhed,  one  half  of  the  people  feem  and  were  more  fenfible  to  the  impreffions  of  honour. 

If  cTrelTug  dfein'^s'undoubtedly  th'^principal  The Toltecas,  who  firft  Inhabited  Mexico,  were  ac Ol ■  theTol- 
Ife  of  the  havoc°which  is  made  among  them  by  ep,  %£?£££ 

oManyVerfons  allow  the  Mexicans  to  poffefs  a  to  diftinguilh  people  of  ingenuity  and  learning  by  the 
Great  talent  of  imitation,  but  deny  them  that  of  in-  name  of  Toltecas.  ihey  always  lived  in  fociety, 
ventior.  •  a  vulgar  error,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  collected  into  cities,  under  the  government  of  kings, 
ancient  hiftory^of  that  people.  Their  minds  are  af-  and  had  regular  lstvs.  They  were  more  addicted  to 
feCted  by  the  fame  variety  of  paffions  with  thofe  of  the  arts  of  peace  than  of  war;  and  it  was  to  them  that 
ether  nations  but  not  to  an  equal  degree.  The  the  fucceeding  nations  owned  themfelves  indebted  for 
Mexicans  feldom  exhibit  tliefe  tranlports  of  anger,  or  their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  grain,  cotton,  pep- 
frenzies  of  love,  which  are  fo  common  in  other  couu-  per,  &c.  Ihey  undetftood  the  art  of  calling  gold 
fries  They  a  e  flow  in  their  motions  ;  and  fhow  a  and  f.lver,  and  melting  them  ,n  whatever  forms  they 
wonderful  tenacity  and  fteadinefs  in  thofe  works  which  pleafed,  acquiring  alfo  great  reputation  from  tl.e.r  fit, 11 

require  time  and  long  continued  attention.'  They  in  cutting  gems  of  aU  kinds  ;  and  they  were  belides 
require  time  .&  ,  ,  well  verfed  in  the  fcicnces  of  aitronomy  and  chrono- 


icuuiic  time  and  long  continued  attention.  . 

are  moll  patient  of  injury  and  hardfhip  ;  and  where 
they  fufpeft  no  evil  intention,  are  moll  gratelul  tor 
any  kindnefs  Ihown  :  but  fome  Spaniards,  who  cannot 
dillinguilh  patience  from  infenfibihty,  nor  dillrull  fiom 
ingratitude,  fay  proverbially,  that  the  Indians  are  a  ike 
infenlible  to  injuries  or  benefits.  Thai  habitual  diflrult 
which  they  entertain  of  all  who  are  not  of  their  na- 
tion,  prompts  them  often  to  lie  and  betray;  fo  that  good 
faith  certainly  has  not  been  refpeCled  among  them  lo 
much  as  it  deferves.  They  are  by  nature  taciturn,  le- 
rious,  and  aullere  ;  and  (how  more  anxiety  to  pumih 
crimes  than  to  reward  virtues. 

“  Generality  and  perfea  difintereftednefs  are  the 
principal  features  of  their  charader.  Gold  with  the 
Mexicans  has  not  that  value  which  it  enjoys  elfewhere. 
They  feem  to  give  without  reluctance  what  has  colt 
them  the  utmoil  labour  to  acquire.  The  negleft  of 
felfilh  interefts,  with  the  diflike  which  they  bear  to 
their  rulers,  and  confequently  their  averhon  to  per¬ 
form  the  talks  impofed  by  them,  feem  to  have  been 
the  only  grounds  of  that  much  exaggerated  indolence 
with  which  the  Americans  have  been  charged  ;  and, 
after  all,  there  is  no  fetof  people  in  that  country  who 
labour  more,  orwhofe  labour  is  more  necellai}.  1  e 
refped  paid  by  the  young  people  to  the  old,  and  by 
children  to  their  parents,  feem  to  be  feelings  that  are 
born  with  them.  Parents  are  very  fond  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  the  affedion  which  hulbaiids  bear  to  their 
wives  is  certainly  lefs  than  that  which  wives  bear  to 
their  hufbands  ;  and  it  is  very  common  for  the  men  to 
love  their  neighbours  wives  better  than  their  own. 

Courage  and  cowardice  feem  alternately  fo  to  affect 
their  minds,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  one  or  the  other  predominates.  They  meet 
dangers  with  intrepidity,  when  they  proceed  from  na, 
tnral  caufes,  but  are  ealily  terrified  by  the  ilern  look 
of  a  Spaniard.  That  ftupid  indifference 'about  death 
and  eternity,  which  many  authors  have  thought  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  character  of  every  American,  is  peculiar 
only  to  thofe  who  are  yet  fo  rude  and  uninformed  as 
to  have  no  idea  of  a  future  Hate.” 

Thus  much  with  refped  to  the  general  character  of 
the  Mexicans  :  but  our  author  obierves,  that  the 
modern  Mexicans  are  not  in  all  refpeds  fimilar  to  the 
ancient,  as  the  Greeks  of  thtfe  days  have  little  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Plato  and 


well  verfed  in  the  fcicnces  of  aitronomy 
logy. 

According  to  the  ancient  hiffories  of  tliefe  people, 
they  obferved,  about  an  hundred  years  before  the - 
Chriftian  era,  how  far  the  folar  year  exceeded  the  ci¬ 
vil  one  ;  fupplying  the  defed,  as  we  do,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  day  once  in  four  years.  In  the  year  660, 
while  their  monarchy  continued  in  Tula,  a  celebrated- 
aftroiiomer,  named  Huematzin,  affeinbled  with  the 
king’s  confent  all  the  wife  men  of  the  nation  ;  and,  „ 
with  their  afiiftance,  painted  a  famous  book  named 
Teoamoxtli,  or  “  divine  book,”*  in  which  were  repre- 
fented,  in  very  plain  figures,  the  origin  of  the  Indians^ 
their  difperlion  after  the  confufion  of  tongues  of  Ba¬ 
bel,  their  journey  in  Alia,  their  firft  fettlements  in 
America,  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Pula,  and 
their  progrefs  till  that  time  :  but  thefe,  and  other  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  great  knowledge  and  accuracy,  favour  * 
too  much  of  exaggeration,  or  perhaps  invention,  from 
both  which  it  is  impoflible  to  clear  the  Spaniards  when 
fpeaking  of  American  affairs*-  . 

The  Chichemecas  derived  their  knowledge  of  agri-  Their  pro* „ 
culture  from  the  Toltecas,  and  of  confequence  the  Mex-^refs  in  a- 
icans  alfo.  Being  deliitute  of  ploughs  or  animals griculture. - 
of  fufficient  ftrength  to  afiift  them  in  their  labour,  they 
made  ufe  of  ail  inftrument  of  hard  copper,  which  they 
called  coall  or  coa ,  but  differing,  in  fhape  cither  from 
a  fpade  or  mattock.  They  ufed  copper  axes  to  cut 
trees,  the  figure  of  which  was  the  fame  with  ours ; 
only  that  they  put  the  ax  into  the  eye  of  the  handle, 
inftead  of  putting  the  handle  into  the  eye  of  the  ax  as 
we  do.  They  had  feveial  other  iuftruments  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  forms  of  them  are  not  mentioned  by 
hiilorians.  They  watered  their  fields  by  means  of  the 
rivers  and  fmalL  torrents  which  came  from  the  moun¬ 
tains ;  railing  dams  to  colled  them,  and  forming  ca¬ 
nals  to  conduct  them  properly  to  the  places  which  re¬ 
quired  moifture.  They  ufed  inclofuree  of  done,  as  . 
well  as  hedges  for  the  fields,  ufing  for  their  hedges  the 
aloe  plant,  which  is  well  calculated  for  the  pnrpofe  ; 
and  what  reparations  were  neceffary  they  gave  in  De¬ 
cember.  They  dibbled  their  maize  :  a  method  of 
fowing  more  llow  indeed  than  the  ordinary  one,  but 
which  certainly  repays  the  trouble  by  a  vailiy  larger 
crop,  as  well  as  by  faving  a  very  confidcrable  quantify 
of  feed.  Clofe  to 'the  newly  Town  .  fields  they  com-- 
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monly  ere&ed  a  fmall  tower  of  wood,  where  a  man 
kept  watch,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  birds  that  came 
to  feed  upon  the  grain  ;  a  cuftoni  itill  preferved  among 
the  Spaniards. 

In  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  the  Mexicans 
weie  extremely  fkilful  and  magnificent ;  planting  in 
them  not  only  kitchen  herbs,  but  fruit  trees,  medici¬ 
nal  herbs,  and  flowers,  with  great  tafle  and  regularity. 
Some  of  the  royal  gardens  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Spaniards  fo  much,  that  Cortes,  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  V.  informed  him  that  the  garden  at  Huax- 
tepee*  was  the  molt  extenfive,  the  mod  beautiful,  and 
mod  delightful,  that  had  ever  been  beheld.  It  was  fix 
miles  in  circumference,  and  watered  by  a  beautiful 
river  which  eroded  it ;  and  there  were  pleafure-houfes 
eredled  at  proper  didances  from  one  another.  It  was 

for  many  years  preferved  by  the  Spaniards. - The 

plants  mod  cultivated,  next  to  maize,  were  cotton, 
cacao,  and  aloe  ;  which  lad  ferved  a  great  many  ufe- 
ful  purpofes.  See  Aloe. 

■  Though  they  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  as  horfes,  oxen,  or  fheep,  they  bred\ip 
an  immenfe  number  of  quadrupeds  unknown  in  Europe. 
Private  perfons  brought  up  the  fmall  quadrupeds  al- 
ready  mentioned,  refembling  little  dogs  ;  as  well  as 
turkeys,  quails,  geefe,  dueks,  and  other  kinds  of 
fowl.  In  the  lioufes  of  the  great  men  were  bred  dfh, 
deer,  rabbits,  and  a  variety  of  birds  ;  and  in  the  roy¬ 
al  palaces,  almod  all  the  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  and 
winged  animals  to  be  found  in  thefe  kingdoms  were 
kept,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  aquatic  animals  and 
reptiles.  According  to  Clavigero,  Montezuma  II.  fur- 
pafled  all  the  kings  in  the  world  in  this  kind  of  magni¬ 
ficence;  and  there  never  was  a  nation  equal  to  the  Mex¬ 
icans  m  the  care  they  took  in  taming  animals. 

Painting  was  an  art  in  great  reqtieft  among  the 
Mexicans,  and  one  of  very  great  ufe  ;  as  it  was  only 
by  means  of  paintings  that  they  recorded  their  hifto- 
ries.  This  art  they  derived,  like  others,  from  the 
Toltccas.  Some  of  thefe  paintings  were  mere  images 
of  their  gods,  kings,  heroes,  or  of  terreflrial  obje&s. 
Others  were  hiftorical,  containing  an  account  of  parti¬ 
cular  events  ;  others  mythological,  of  which  a  volume 
is  preferved  in  the  great  library  of  the  order  of  Bo¬ 
logna  :  others  were  codes  of  laws,  civil  and  religious; 
while  fome  were  chronological,  afironomical,  or  aftro- 
logical  ;  in  which  was  reprefented  their  calendar,  the 
poiition  of  the  liars,  changes  of  the  moon,  eclipfes, 
and  prognollications  and  variations  of  the  weather. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  were  burned  by  the  fuperfli- 
tious  Spaniards,  who  imagined  that  they  contained  fome 
emblems  of  heathen  worlhip.  They  had  likewife  geo¬ 
graphical  paintings,  which  ferved  not  only  to  fhow  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  their  poflefiions,  but  likewife 
the  fituation  of  places,  the  diredion  of  the  coahs, 
and  the  courfe  of  the  rivers.  In  his  firft  letter  to 
Cha.  V.  Cortes  fays,  that  having'made  inquiries  if  there 
was  any  fecure  harbour  for  veflels  on  the  Mexican 
coaft,  Montezuma  prefented  him  with  a  painting  of 
the  whole  coaff,  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  that 
tune  called  Chalchiuhuecan ,  to  the  river  Coatzacualco. 
Another  author  informs  us  alfo,  that  Cortes,  in  a  long 
and  difficult  voyage  which  he  made  to  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  made  ufe  of  a  chart  prefented  to  him  by  the 
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lords  of  Coatzacualco,  m  which  all  the  places  and  ri.  Mexico. 

vers  were  marked  from  the  coaft  of  Coatzacualco  to  - v — -i 

Huejacallan. 

As  every  thing  relating  to  the  Mexican  empire  waa 
thus  delineated  in  painting,  the  artifbs  were  innume¬ 
rable  :  and  had  the  numerous  paintings  been  preferved, 
we'might  by  means  of  them  have  had  a  complete  hiftory 
of  Mexico  ;  but  vaft  numbers  were  deftroyed  by  the  fu- 
perfli.tious  zeal  of  the  Spaniards.  The  chief  fchool  of 
painting  was  \n  Tezcuco  :  and  of  the  paintings  made  ' 
there  they  coileded  fuch  a  mafs,  that  it  refembled 
a  little  mountain  ;  and  to  all  thefe  they  fet  lire  at  once, 
to  the  inexprefffble  grief  of  the  Indians,  and  even  of 
tliemfelves,  when  they  came  to  know  their  error  :  for 
they  were  compelled  afterwards  to  attempt  to  remedy 
the  evil,  by  colie&ing  all  the  paintings  that  could  be 
round  throughout  the  empire,  and  to  obtain  what  in- 
formation  they  could  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indians. 

B though  they  recovered  many,  thefe  were  kill  not 
lufhcient  ;  for,  from  that  time  forward,  the  pofTefTors  of 
paintings  became  fo  jealous,  that  they  concealed  them 
from  the  Spaniards  v-th  the  utmofl  care  ;  and  it  was 
in  a  manner  impoffible  to  make  them  part  with  a  firnrle 
piece.  ’  6 

The  cloth  on  which  thefe  paintings  were  done  was 
made  of  the  thread  of  the  aloe  or  a  kind  of  palm;  or 
they  painted  on  Iheeps  Ikins  or  upon  paper.  This  laft 
was  made  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  kind  of  aloe,  fleep- 
ed  like  hemp,  and  afterwards  walhed,  llretched,  and 
fmoothed.  .  They  ufed  alfo  the  bark  of  other  trees, 
prepared  with  gum  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  me¬ 
thod  they  ufed  in  the  manufa&ure.  This  paper  is  ft. 
milar  in  thicknefs  to  the  European  palteboard,  but 
loner,,  fmoother,  and  more  eafy  for  writing.  In  ge¬ 
neral  it  was  made  up  in  very  long  Iheets,  which  they 
preferved  in  rolls,  or  folded  like  bed-/kreens.  The 
volume  of  Mexican  paintings,  preferved  in  the  library 
of  Bologna,  is  a  thick  Hein,  ill-drelTed,  compofed  of 
different  pieces  painted  all  over,  and  folded  up  in  tl*at 
manner.  I  he  beautiful  colours'which  they  employed 
both  in  their  paintings  and  in  their  dyes,  were  obtain¬ 
ed  from  wood,  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  different 
plants,  as.  well  as  from  various  animal  fubllances. 

I  heir  white  was  made  from  a  kind  of  Hone  which 
burns  into  a  fine  plafler ;  or  from  a  mineral,  which 
after  being  made  into  a  pafle  worked  like  clay,  and 
formed  into,  fmall  balls,  turns  white  in  the  lire  like  * 

Spamfh  white.  Their  black  was  got  from  another 
mineral,  which  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  or  from  the 
loot  of  a  kind  of  pine  collected  in  fmall  earthen  veffels. 

I  hey  obtained  blue  and  a%ure  colours  from  indigo;  but 
their  mode  of  obtaining  thefe  was  very  different  from 
that  ufed  by  the  moderns.  They  put  the  branches  of 
the  plant  into  hot,  or  rather  lukewarm,  water:  and 
after  having  flirred  them  about  for  a  fufficient  time 
with  a  flick  or.  laddie,  they  paffed  the  water,  when 
impregnated  with  the  dye,  into  certain  pots  or  cups 
in  which  they  let  it  remain  until  the  folid  part  of  the 
dye  was  depofite.d  ;  after  which  they  poured  off  the 
water.  This  fediment  was  firft  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
aftei  wards  put  between  two  plates  before  a  fire  until 
it  grew  hard.  I  hey  had  another  plant  which  likewife 
afforded  a  blue  colour,  but  inferior  to  the  indigo. 

Red  was  obtained  from  the  feeds  of  the  achiot  or 
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Mlx;co.  menu,  and  purple  from  cochineal.  Their  yellow  were  by  the  pencil ;  they  put  the  events  of  their  ancefFors 

U — v -  0chre,  and  a  colour  ext  rafted  from  the  beautiful  flower  into  verfe,  and  taught  them  to  ling  them.  This  t.a- 

of  a  plant  rcfembling  aitemifia.  With  nitre  thefe  flowers  dition  difpelled  the  doubts  and  undid  the  ambiguity 
rr  3 j  „  £ ~ ~  .  tinrl  mpanc  nf  nliim  which  Dumtinfrs  slone  might  have  occalioned  ,  anc  y  y 
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which  paintings  silone  might  have  occafioned  ;  and,  by 
the  a  Alliance  of  thofe  monuments,  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  their  heroes  and  of  virtuous  examples 
their  mythology,  rites,  laws,  and  cuftoms.  .  #  ^9 

“  Nor  did  that  people  only  make  ufe  of  tradition, 

raftitines,  particularly  in  the  portraits  or  tne  Kings,  paintings,  and  fongs,  to  preferve  the  memory ^of  events,  .  ofevent9 
he  proportions  were  ex  a  ft]  v  obferved.  But  this  was  but  alfo  of  threads  of  different  colours  and  differently  b  knotted, 
by  no  means  the  cafe  in  'their  common  paintings:  knotted.  This  curious  method  of  the :  reputation  threads. 

-  . .  - of  things,  however  much  ufed  111  Peru,  does  not  appear 

to  have  been  employed  in  the  province  of  Anahuac,  if 
not  in  the  moil  early  ages  :  for  no  traces  of  fuch  mo¬ 
numents  are  now  to  be  found.  Boturini  fays,  that 
after  the  moil  diligent  fearch,  he  with  difficulty  found 
one  in  a  place  in  Tlafcala,  the  threads  of  which  were 
already  wailed  and  confumed  by  time.  If  thofe  who 
peopled  South  America  ever  palled  the  country  pfA- 
nalniac,  they  pofiibly  might  have  left  there  this  art, 
which  was  afterwards  abandoned  for  that  of  painting, 
introduced  by  the  Toltecans  or  fome  other  nation  ft  ill 
more  ancient.’’  #  .  *7o 

The  Mexicans  arrived  at  greater  perfe&ion  in  fculp- Their 
ture,  calling  of  metals,  and  mofaic  works,  than  in 
painting.  Sculpture  was  likewife  one  of  the  arts  ex- ture^ 
ercifed  by  the  ancient  "1  oltecans  ;  but  the  Mexicans 
had  fculptors  among  them  when  they  left  their  native 
country  of  Atztlan.  Several  of  the  J  oltecan  ftatues, 
they  paintea  a  man,  or  a  unman  ncau,  aiiu  u»Ci  u  «  however,  were  preferved  till  the  time  of  the  conqueft, 
figure  exprefiing  the  meaning  of  his  name,  as  appears  particularly  that  of  the  idol  1  laloc,  placed  upon  tne 
in  the  figures  of  the  Mexican  kings.  To  exprefs  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name,  and  feme  gigantic  ftatues 
city  or  village,  they  painted  in  like  manner  a  figure  in  one  of  their  temples.  Stone  and  wood  weie  t  e 
which  fignitkd  the  fame  thing,  with  its  name.  To  ufual  materials  of  their  ftatues  :•  the  former  was  work- 
form  their  hiftories  or  annals,  they  painted  on  the  ed  with  a  chiflel  made  of  flint;  and,  in  fpite  of  the 
margin  of  the  cloth  or  paper  the  figures  of  the  years  unfttnefs  of  the  inftrument,  fuch  was  the  phlegmatic 
info  many  fquares,  and  at  the  fide  of  each  fquare  the  nature  of  the  people,  that  they  furmounted  every  1  ^ 


afforded  a  fine  orange  colour  ;  and  by  means  of  alum 
they  extracted  other  colours. 

The  Mexican  painters  were  by  no  means  arrived  at 
much  peife&ion  in  the  knowledge  of  light  and  lhade, 
or  of  defign  ;  neverthclefs,  in  fome  of  the  ancient 
paintings,  particularly  in  the  portraits  of  the  kings, 
the  proportions  were  exaftly  obferved.  But  this  was 
by  no  means  the  cafe  in  their  common  paintings: 
though  this  is  aferibed  by  Clavigero,  not  to  the  want 
of  fkill  in  thefe  painters,  but  to  the  hafte  with  which  the 
figures  were  executed,  and  of  which  the  Spaniards 
were  witneffes.  Befides  paintings,  however,  the  Mex¬ 
icans  are  fuid  to  have  employed  hieroglyphics  and  cha¬ 
racters  :  but  this  is  abfolutely  denied  by  our  author  ; 
who  tells  us,  that  “  they  reprefented  material  things 
by  their  proper  figures ;  but,  in  order  to  fave  labour, 
paper,  and  colours,  they  contented  themfelves  with 
representing  part  of  an  objeft,  which  was  fufticient  to 
make  it  underllood.  But  as  we  cannot  underftarid  the 
writings  of  others  till  we  have  learned  to  read  them, 
in  like  manner  thofe  American  authors,  who  fay  that 
the  Mexicans  made  ufe  of  characters,  required  to  have 
been  firft  inilru&ed  in  the  Mexican  manner  of  repre- 
fenting*  objedls,  in  order 'to  have  been  able  to  under¬ 
hand  the  paintings  which  ferved  them  in  place  of 
writing.  When  they  would  reprefent  any  perfon, 
they  painted  a  man,  or  a  human  head,  and  over  it  a 
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event  or  events  which  happened  that  year :  and  if,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  years,  the  hiftory  of  which 
they  meant  to  relate,  they  could  not  all  be  contained 
in  one  canvas,  they  were  continued  on  another.  With 
refped  to  the  order  of  reprefenting  the  years  and  e- 
vents,  it  was  at  the  liberty  of  the  hiflorian  to  begin 
at  whichever  angle  of  the  piece  he  pleafed  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  conftantly  obfti  ving,  that  if  the  painting 
began  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  light-hand,  lie  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  left  ;  but  if  it  began,  as  it  moll 
commonly  did,  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  left  hand, 
he  proceeded  ftraight  downwards.  If  he  painted  the 
firft  year  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  left,  he  continued 
towards  the  right  ;  but  if  he  began  at  the  lower  an¬ 
gle  of  the  right,  he  painted  ftraight  upwards  :  fo  that 
on  the  upper  part  of  his  canvas  lie  never  painted  from 
left  to  right,  nor  ever  ou^tlie  lower  part  from  right  to 
left  ;  never  advanced  upwards  from  the  left,  nor  down¬ 
wards  from  the  right.  When  this  method  of  the 
Mexicans  is  underllood,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  at  firft 
fight  which  is  the  beginning  and  which  the  ending 
of  any  hiftorical  painting.  Their  paintings,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  confidereJ  as  a  regular  full  hiftory, 
but  only  as  monuments  and  aids  of  tradition.  We 
cannot  exprefs  too  ftrongly  the  care  which  parents 
and  mailers  took  to  inftrud  their  children  and  pupib 
in  the  hiftory  of'  the  nation.  They  made  them  learn 
-speeches  and  difeourfes.  which  they  could  not  exprefs 


colty  arifing  from  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  work.  In 
their  ftatues  they  learned  to  exprefs  all  the  attitudes 
and  poftures  of  which  the  human  body  is  capable. 

They  obferved  the  proportions  exa£lly,  and  could  when 
neceftary  execute  the  moll  dehcate  ftrokes  with  the- 
chiflel.  They  not  only  made  entire^  ftatues,  but  cut  out 
in  wood  and  in  ftone  figures  in  baffo  relievo;  of  which 
kind  are  thofe  of  Montezuma  II.  and  one  of  his  fons,, 
recorded  with  praifes  by  Acofta.  They  alfo  made 
ftatues  of  clay  and  wood,  employing  for  thefe  a  chiflel 
of  copper.  The  number  of  their  ftatues  was  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  their  idols ;  but  fo  a£tive  were  the 
Spanilh  pritfts  in  deftroying  tliefe^  that  there  is  now 
fcarce  any  veftige  of  them  remaining.  rI  he  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  firft  church  in  Mexico  was  laid  with  idols  ;. 
on  which  oecafion  many  thoufand  ftatues  of  their  gods 
were  neceflaiily  broke  in  pieces.  In  calling  of  metals,  fo 

however,  the  Mexicans  greatly  excelled  their  works  tj.e  art  ( f 
either  of  painting  or  fculpture.  “  The  miracles  they  catting  m®*- 
produced  of  this  kind  (fays  Clavigero),  would  not  beta!s* 
credible,  if,  befides  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  faw 
them,  a  great  number  of  curiofitics  of  this  kind  had 
not  been  lent  from  Mexico  to  Europe.  dhe  works  of 
gold  and  filver  fent  in  prefents  from  the  conqueror 
Cortes  to  Charles  V.  filled  the  goldimiths  of  Europe 
with  aftoni foment;  who,  as  feveral  authors  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  atteft,  declared  that  they  were  altogether  inimi¬ 
table.  The  Mexican  founders  made,  both  of  gold  andr 
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JVTexico,  filver  the  moft  perfed  images  of  natural  bodies.  They 
-v  made  a  fifh  in  this  manner,  which  had  its  fcales  alter¬ 
nately  one  of  filver  and  the  other  of  go’d  ;  a  parrot 
with  a  moveable  head,  tongue,  and  wings  ;  and  an 
ape  with  a  moveable  head  and  feet,  having  a  fpindle 
in  its  hand  in  the  attitude  of  fpinning.  They  fet 
gems  iu  gold  and  filver,  and  made  moft  curious  jewel¬ 
lery  of  great  value.  In  fiiort,  thefe  fort  of  works  were 
fo  admirably  finifiied,  that  even  the  Spanifii  foldiers, 
all  ftung  with  the  fame  wretched  thirft  for  gold,  va¬ 
lued  the  Workman  ihip  above  the  materials.  This  won¬ 
derful  art,  formerly  pradlifed  by  the  Toltecas,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  which  they  afcribed  to  one  of  their  gods, 
has  been  entirely  loll  by  the  debafement  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  indolent  neglect  of  the  Spaniards.  Wc 
are  doubtful  if  there  are  any  remains  of  thofe  curious 
works ;  at  leafi  we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  more 
cafy  to  find  them  in  fonie  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
than  in  all  New  Spain.  Covetoufnefs  to  profit  by  the 
materials  mufi  unqueftionably  have  conquered  all  de¬ 
fire  to  preferve  them  as  curiofities.,,  The  works  of  the 
Mexicans  in  gold  and  filver,  executed  with  the  ham- 
mer,  were  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  European*. 
Beautiful  But  of  all  the  works  executed  by  the  ancient  Mexi- 
moi'aic.  cans,  thofe  of  mofaic  were  the  moft  curious,  as  well 
as  molt  highly  valued  by  themfelves.  Thefe  were  made 
of  the  feathers  of  birds  ;  and  for  procuring  them  they 
reared  a  great  number  of  thofe  birds  of  fine  plumage-, 
with  which  the  country  abounded,  not  only  in  the 
royal  palaces,  but  alfo  in  private  houfes  ;  and  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons  they  carried  off  the  feathers  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  or  to  fell  them  at  market.  They  valued  parti¬ 
cularly  the  feathers  of  the  humming  birds,  on  account 
of  their  fmallnefs,  finenefs,  and  various  colours  ;  and 
in  thefe,  as  ivell  as  other  birds  of  fine  plumage,  nature 
flip  plied  them  not  only  with  all  the  .colours  produ¬ 
cible  by  art,  but  likewife  with  many  which  art  cannot 
imitate.  Their  mofaic  works,  as  well  as  indeed  all 
others  of  the  Mexicans,  required  infinite  patience.  At 
the  undertaking  of  every  work  of  this  kind  feveral  ar- 
tifis  afiembled  ;  and  having  agreed  upon  a  defign,  and 
fixed  their  meafures  and  proportions,  each  artift  charged 
himlelf  with  the  execution  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
image,  and  exerted  himfelf  fo  diligently  in  it,  that  he 
frequently  fpent  a  whole  day  in  adjufiing  a  feather  ;* 
hrit  trying  one  and  then  another,  viewing  it  fometimes 
one  way,  then  another,  until  he  found  one  which  gave 
his  part  that  ideal  perfection  propofed  to  be  attained. 

\  v  hen  the  part  which  each  artifi  undertook  was  done, 
they  affembled  again  to  form  the  entire  image  from 
them.  If  any  part  happened  to  be  in  the  leafi  de¬ 
ranged,  it  was  wrought  again  until  it  was  perfectly 
finifiied.  They  laid  hold  of  the  feathers  with  fmall 
pincers,  that  they  might  not  do  them  the  leaft  injury, 
and  paired  them  on  the  cloth  with  fome  glutinous 
matter :  then  they  united  all  the  parts  upon  a  little 
table  or  a  plate  of  copper,  and  flattened  them  foftly 
until  they  left  the  furface  of  the  image  fo  equal  and 
fmooch,  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  pencil, 
i  hefe  works  were  prodigioufly  admired  by  the  Spa- 
•  mards.  “  It  is  wonderful  (fays  Acofta)  how  it  was 
.poiiibie  with  the  feathers  of  birds  to  execute  works  fo 
line  and  fo  equal,  that  they  appear  the  performance  of 
",  e  Pc;ncil ;  and  what  neither  the  pencil  nor  the  co- 
^  lours  m  painting  can  effea,  they  have,  when  viewed 
N°  2  I  7. 
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from  a  fide,  an  appearance  fo  beautiful,  fo  lively,  and  Mexico 
fo  animated,  that  they  give  delight  to  the  fight.  Some  v 

Indians,  who  are  able  artifts,  copy  whatever  is  paint¬ 
ed  with  a  pencil  fo  exactly  with  plumage,  that  they 
rival  the  befi  painters  of  Spain.”  The  laft  artift  in 
this  admirable  kind  of  work  lived  lately  in  Pazcuaro, 
the  capital  of  Michuacan  ;  but  it  is  moft  probable  that 
the  art  either  has  already  died  or  will  die  with  him. 

A  beautiful  kind  of  mofaic  was  likewife  done  with 
broken  (hells ;  and  this  is  ftill  carried  011  in  Gua- 
timala.  .  There  were  many  other  artill3  who  formed 
figures  in  imitation  of  the  mofaic  works,  with  flowers 
a°d  leaves  upon  mats,  which  were  made  ufe  of  at  fefti- 
vals ;  and  thefe  were  eagerly  fQught  after  by  the  Spa¬ 
nifii  nobility,  on  account  of  their  fingular  beauty. 

Others  imitated  with  filk  the  figures  done  with  fea¬ 
thers  ;  but  thefe  laft  were  always  greatly  fuperior. 

The  Mexicans  were  fie  filed  in  archite&ure  even  be- Their  a*.’ 
fore  they  left  their  native  country  ;  and  many  edifices  chue<fture» 
ftill  remain  which  were  conftrutftcd  by  them  during 
their  frequent  journeys  from  one  place  to  another. 

At  their  firft  arrival  on  the  lake,  they  had  no  other 
materials  to  build  their  houfes  with  but  reeds. and  mud, 
until  the  fuccefs  of  their  commerce  allowed  them  to 
vpurchafe  better  materials.  When  the  city  came  to 
its  perfection,  the  houfes  of  the  principal  people  were 
conftru&ed  of  ftone  and  lime :  they  confifted  of  two 
floors,  having  halls,  large  court-yards,  and  chambers 
fitly  difpofed :  the  roofs  were  flat  and  terraced  ;  the 
walls  fo  well  whitened,  polifhed,  and  fliining,  that  they 
appeared  to  the  Spaniards  when  at  a  diftance  to  have 
-been  conftrudted  of  filver.  The  floor  was  paved  with 
plafter,  perfectly  level,  plain,  and  fmooth.  Many  of 
their  houfes  were  crowned  with  battlements  and  tur¬ 
rets  ;  and  their  gardens  had  flfti-ponds,  and  the  walks 
of  them  fymme tricall y  laid  out.  The  large  houfes 
had  in  general  two  entrances,  the  principal  one  to  the 
ftreet,  the  other  to  the  canal :  they  had  no  wooden 
doors  to  their  houfes,  but  covered  the  entrance  with 
fmall  reeds,  from  whence  they  fufpended  a  firing  of 
cocoa  (hells,  or  fome  other  materials  which  would  make 
a  noife,  fo  as  to  awake  the  attention  of  the  family  when 
any  perfon  lifted  up  the  reeds  to  enter  the  houfe. 

—The  houfes  of  the  poorer  fort  were  conftrudted  of 
reeds,  unburnt  bricks,  ftone,  or  mud  ;  and  the  roofs 
made  of  a  kind  of  long  hay  which  grows  plentifully 
m  the  fields,  particularly  in  the  warm  parts  of  the 
country,  hor  this  purpofe  they  ufed  alfo  the  leaves 
of  the  aloe  placed  in  the  manner  of  tiles,  to  which 
they  bear  fome  refemblancc  both  in  thicknefs  and 
ftiape.  One  of  the  columns  or  fupports  of  thefe  houfes 
was  generally  a  tree  in  the  vigour  of  its  growth  ;  by 
which .  means,  befides  the  pleafure  derived  from 
its  foliage  and  (hade,  they  faved  themfelves  fome 
labour  and  expence.  Thefe  houfes  had  one  or  more 
apartments  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  fa¬ 
mily. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  Mexicans 
unueritood  the  method  of  con  ft  rutting  arches  or  vaults, 
as  appears,  he  fays,  from  fome  remains  of  their  build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  from  their  paintings.  They  had  like¬ 
wife  cornices  and  other  ornaments  of  archite&ure. 

}  heJ  had  alfa  fquare  or  cylindrical  columns;  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  thefe  had  any  capitals  or  not. 

I  hey  frequently  adorned  them  with  figures  in  bajo 
$  relievo ; 
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Mexico,  relievo  \  but  their  great  ambition  was  to  have  them 
all  made  out  of  one  ftone.  The  foundations  of  the 
large  houfes  in  the  capital  were  laid  upon  beams  of 
cedar  driven  into  the  ground,  on  account  of  its  want 
of  folidity;  and  the  lame  method  is  ftill  praftifed  by 
the  Spaniard  Si  The  roofs  of  thefe  were  made  of  ce¬ 
dar,  hr,  cypreff,  pine,  & c.  In  the  royal  palaces  the 
columns  were  of  marble  or  even  of  alabafler,  which 
the  Spaniards  miflook  for  jafper.  In  the  reign  of 
Ahuizotl  a  new  kind  of  ftone,  named  tet%ontli}  was 
difcovered  in  the  Mexican  lake,  which  was  ever  af¬ 
terwards  made  ufe  of  for  building.  It  is  hard,  light, 
and  porous  like  a  fponge;  by  which  means^  the  lime 
adheres  very  firmly  to  it.  It  is  valued  likewife  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  blood  red.  Some  of 
the  pavements  were  chequered  with  marble  and  other 
valuable  (tones. 

The  mod  remarkable  pieces  of  Mexican  architec¬ 
ture,  however,  were  their  aquedufts.  There  were 
two  which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  capital  from  the 
diftance  of  two  miles.  Thefe  were  conftrufted  of 
(tone  and  cement  five  feet  high,  and  two  paces  broad, 
upon  a  road  for  that  purpofe  upon  the  lake;  by 
which  the  water  was  brought  to  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  from  whence  it  was  fent  forth  in  fmaller  chan¬ 
nels  to  fupply  the  different  fountains.  The  famous 
aqueduct  of  Chempoallan,  which  was  done  in  the  i6th 
century,  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  greateft 
in  Europe.  The  conductor  of  this  w#rk  was  a  Fran- 
cifcan  miffionary  named  Tembleque ;  and  it  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  great  (kill  by  the  Chempoallefe.  *1  he 
water  was  brought  from  a  great  diftance,  and  the 
Country  through  which  it  muft  pafs  was  mountainous 
and  rocky  ;  but  every  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the 
induftry  of  the  Mexicans.  The  aqueduft,  including 
all  the  turnings  and  windings,  exceeded  30  miles  in 
length.  The  principal  difficulty  confided  in  crofting 
three  great  precipices,  over  which  they  were  obliged 
to  conftruft  three  bridges,  the  firft  of  47,  the  fecond 
of  13,  and  the  third  of  67  arches.  The  largeft  arch 
was  100  feet  high,  and  61  broad  ;  fo  that  a  large  vef- 
fel  could  have  paffed  under  it.  It  muft,  however,  be 
obferved,  that,  in  executing  this  undertaking,  the  Mex¬ 
icans  were  undoubtedly  aflifted  by  European  tools,  and 
the  direftions  of  European  workmen ;  fo  that  we  can¬ 
not  with  drift  propriety  call  it  one  of  their  works. 

Though  the  ancient  Mexicans  never  ufed  any  in- 
ftruments  of  iron  in  their  works,  they  neverthelefs 
executed  beautiful  engravings  by  means  of  tools  made 
of  flint  ftone.  They  wrought  alfo  marble,  jafper, 
alabafter,  itztli,  and  other  valuable  (tones.  Of  itztli 
they  made  their  looking-glaffes,  which  were  fometimes 
fet  in  gold,  the  (harp  pieces  which  w^ere  fet  in  their 
fwords,  and  razors  to  (have  with.  Thefe  laft  were 
made  with  fuch  expedition,  that  an  arti'ft  could  finiff 
upwrards  of  an  hundred  in  an  hour. 

They  wrere,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  expert 
jewellers,  and  underftood  the  art  of  cutting  and  po- 
lifhing  the  (tones,  as  well  as  of  fetting  them.  The 
gems  mod:  common  in  their  country  were  the  eme¬ 
ralds,  amethyfts,  cornelians,  turquoifes,  and  others  un¬ 
known  in  Europe  Emeralds  were  fo  common,  that 
no  lord  or  noble  wanted  them  ;  and  none  of  them 
died  without  having  one  fixed  to  his  lip,  that  it  mighty 
fierve  him,  as  they  imagined,  in  the  other  world,  in- 
Yol.  XI.  Part  IL« 
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ftead  of  a  heart.  When  Cortes  returned  the  firft  , 

time  to  Spain,  he  brought  with  him  five  emeralds 
valued,  by  the  jewellers  there,  at  100, coo  ducats.  The 
firft  was  in  the  form  of  a  rofe;  the  fecond  of  an  horn; 
the  third  of  a  little  fi(h  with  eyes  of  gold  ;  the  fourth 
in  the  form  of  a  bell,  with  a  fine  pearl  for  a  dapper. 

The  fifth  was  a  fmall  cup  with  a  foot  of  gold,  and 
four  little  golden  chains  which  united  in  a  pearl  in 
the  form  of  a  button.  For  this  alone  the  Genoefe 
merchants  offered  40,000  ducats,  in  order  to  fell  it 
again  to  the  grand  fignior.  Befides  thefe,  he  had  two 
emerald  vafes  valued  at  300,000  ducats  ;  but  thefe 
laft  were  loft  by  (hipwreck  in  the  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Charles  V.  againft  Algiers,  There  are  no  fuch 
gems  wrought  at  prefent,  nor  is  it  even  known  where 
the  emerald  mines  are  lituated ;  though  there  are  ftill 
extant  fome  enormous  maffes  of  this  precious  ftone, 
particularly  two  in  as  many  churches  ;  but  the  priefts 
take  care  to  fecure  them  with  iron  chains,  left  any 
body  ftiould  carry  them  off.  176 

In  other  more  common  manufaftures  the  Mexicans  Manufac- 
were  by  no  means  deficient.  The  earthen  ware  of  dlf* 

Cholula  was  much  praifed  by  the  Spaniards;  and  they  ^iluls- 
had  the  art  of  ornamenting  this  kind  of  ware  with  va¬ 
rious  colours,  though  they  did  not  underhand  the 
making  of  glafs.  Their  carpenters  wrought  with  in- 
ftrumeuts  of  copper  ;  and  there  are  ftill  remains  of 
their  labours  which  difplay  a  tolerable  (kill.  Almoft  every 
one  was  acquainted  with  the  method  of  making  cloth. 

Being  deftitute  of  wool,  common  filk,  lint,  or  hemp, 
they  were  obliged  to  fupply  the  deficiency  by  other 
materials.  For  wool  they  fubftituted  cotton,  for  filk 
they  ufed  feathers,  the  wool  of  the  hare  or  rabbit ;  and 
inftead  oflintand  hemp,  they  ufed  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  leaves  of  the  aloe.  From  thefe  laft  they  obtained  a 
thread  as  fine  as  from  lint;  and  from  fome  fpecies  they 
had  a  coarfer  fort  rcfembling  hemp.  To  obtain  this 
thread  they  foaked  the  leaves  in  water,  cleaned  thenijex- 
pofed  them  to  the  fun,  and  then  beat  them  till  they  were 
fit  to  be  fpun.  Sometimes  they  interwove  with  their 
cotton  the  fineft  down  on  the  belly  of  the  rabbits  or 
hares,  after  having  fpun  it  into  thread  ;  and  of  thefe 
they  made  mod  beautiful  cloths,  which  were  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  for  winter  waiftcoats  for  the  lords.  Their 
cotton  manufaftures  were  equal  to  any  produced  in 
Europe  ;  they  wove  them  with  different  figures  and 
colours,  reprefenting  different  animals  and  flowers. 

Of  feathers  interwoven  with  cotton  they  made  mantles 
and  bed-curtains,  carpets,  gowns,  Sc c.  Fliefe  were 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  this  kind  of  manufaftory 
is  now  loft,  though  there  are  ftill  fome  of  thefe  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  principal  lords,  who 
wear  them  upon  folemn  occafions. 

All  thefe  advances  towards  civilization,  however,  Thcirhor* 
in  the  ancient  Mexicans,  u  .’re  much  more  than  coun-  rible  reir- 
terbalanced  by  the  horrible  barbarities  they  commit  gion. 
ted  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  which  they 
exceeded  every  nation  on  earth.  Human  facrifices 
were  indeed  in  ufe  among  all  the  ancient  heathens ; 
but  fuch  prodigious  maffacres^  as  have  been  already 
related  at  the  dedication  of  their  temples,  are  unheard 
of  in  hiftory.  Whether  they  ufed  thefe  barbarous 
facrifices  in  their  own  country,  or  whether  the  prac¬ 
tice  began  with  that  of  the  four  Xochimilca  prifoners, 
of  whom  we  have  already  given  an  account,  is  not 
4  R  known  ; 
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Known*,  but  as  tney  only  ufed  their  prifoners  or  Haves 
whom  they  bought  in  tnis.  way,  it  is  impoffible  that, 
during  tne  infancy  of  their  Hate,  the  number  of  hu¬ 
man  vi&ims  could  have  been  very  great.  Mott  ©f 
thofe  unhappy  creatures  perifhed  by  having  their 
breaits  opened,  and  their  hearts  pulled  out  ;  fome 
were  drowned,  others  ftarved  to  death  with  hunger; 
and  fojnetimes  they  were  burnt.  Prifoners  of  high 
rank  were  allowed  to  die  by  what  Clavigero  calls  the 
gladiator  urn  facrifice,  which  was  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Near  to  the  greater  temple  of  large 
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chies,  in  an  open  fpace  of  ground  fufEcb^  .  th^'pen  nee  wh ic h  ti^  did  fTtlm  Se  °  $2 
an  immenfe  number  of  peon  e.  was  a  m,.nrf  ♦«««.  . r  y  •  •  «ie  people,  ihoie 
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an  linmenle  number  of  people,  was  a  round  terrace 
eight  feet  high,  upon  which  was  placed  a  latge  round 
ftone  refembling  a  millftone  in  fhape,  but  much  larger, 
almou  three  feet  high,  well  polifbed,  and  having  figures 
cut  upon  it.  On  tins  (lone,  which  was  called  Umal- 
catl,  the  pnfoner  was  placed,  armed  with  a  fhield  and 
fhort  fword,  and  tied  by  one  foot.  Here  he  was  en¬ 
countered  by  a  Mexican  officer  or  foldier  better  arm¬ 
ed  than  himfelf.  If  the  prifoner  was  vanquifhed,  he 
was  carried,  dead  or  alive,  to  the  temple,  where  his 
heart  was  taken  out  and  offered  in  the  ufual  manner  ; 
but  if  he  conquered  fix  combatants,  he  gained  his  life 
and  liberty.  An  inftance,. however,  is  given  in  which 
this  cuftom  was  infringed  ;  for  the  Huetzotzincas  ha¬ 
ving  taken  the  principal  lord  of  Cholula,  a  man  of 
lingular  bravery,,  he  overcame  feven  combatants;  not¬ 
withstanding  which  he  was  put  to  death  ;  but  on  this 
account  the  Huetzotzincas  were  rendered  forever  in¬ 
famous  among  thefe  nations. 

Hilton ans  differ  concerning  the  number  of  vi&ims 
who  perifhed  annually  in  thefe  facrifices  :  Clavige¬ 
ro  inclines  to  think  it  was  20,000,  but  others 


fharpeil  fpines  of  the  aloe,  and  bored  feveral  parts  of  Mexico. 

their  bodies,  particularly  their  ears,  lips,  tongue,  and - /— 

the  fat  of  their  arms  and  legs.  Through  the  holes- 
which  they  made  with  thefe  fpines  they' introduced 
pieces  of  cane,  the  ffift  of  which  were  fmall;  but 
every  time  this  penitential  fuffering  was  renewed  a 
thicker  piece  was  made  ufe  of.  The  blood  which 
flowed  from  t hern  was  carefully  coined  in  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  ac%o]atl  They  fixed  the  bloody  fpines 
in  little  balls  of  hay,  which  they  expofed  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  walls  of  the  temple,  to  teftify 


Mexico,  fays  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  June  1521, 
addrefled  to  the  general  chapter  of  his  order,  that  in 
that  capital  alone  there  were  above  20,0c o  victims 
annually  facrificed.  Some  authors,  quoted  by  Go- 
mara,  fay  that  50,000  were  annually  facrificed  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  Acofta  fays,  that  there 
was  a  certain  day  of  the  year  on  which  they  facrificed 
5000  vidtims,  and  another  on  which  20,000  were 
facrificed.  According  to  others  they  facrificed,  on 
the  mountain  Tepeyacac  only,  20,000  annually  to 


who.  exercifed  fuch  feverities  upon  themfelves  within 
the  inclofure  of  the  greater  temple  of  Mexico,  bathed 
in  .  a  pond  that  was  formed  there,  and  which,  from 
being  always  tinged  with  blood,  was  called  ezapan.” 

The  drefs  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  fimple  ;  that  Their  drefe. 
ot  the  men  confilted  only  of  a  large  belt  or  girdle,  the 
two  ends  of  which  hung  down  before  and  behind;  the 
women  wore  a  fquare  mantle,  about  four  feet  long  ; 
the  two  ends  were  tied  upon  the  bread  or  upon  one 
(boulder.  The  Mexican  gown  was  alfo  a  piece  of 
fquare  cloth,  in  which  the  women  wrapped  themfelves 
from  the  waift  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  They 
wore  alio  a  fmall  under-velt  or  waiffcoat  without  fleeves, 
named  haepil/L 

1  lie  drefs  of  the  poorer  fort  was  made  of  the  thread 
of  the  mountain  palm,  or  of  coarfe  cotton  ;  but  thofe 
of  better  ilation  wore  the  fined  cotton  embellilhed 
with  various  colours,  and  figures  of  animals  or  flowers; 
or  woven  with  feathers,  or  the  fine  hair  of  the  rab¬ 
bit,  See.  The  men  wore  two  or  three  mantles,  and 
the  women  three  or  four  veils,  and  as  many  gowns, 
putting  the  longed  undermod,  fo  that  a  part  of  each 
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ot  leather,  or  coarfe  cloth  of  the  mountain  palm  tied’ 
with  firings ;  but  thofe  of  the  great  people  were  adorn¬ 
ed  with  ribbands  of  gold  and  jewels.  They  all  wore 
long  hair,  and  thought  themfelves  dilhonouied  by  be¬ 
ing  (haved,  or  having  their  hair  clipped,  except  the 
confecrated  virgins  in  the  temple.  The  women  wore 
it  loofe;  but  the  men  tied  it  up  in  different  forms, 
and  adorned  their  heads  with  fine,  feathers,  both  when 
they  danced  and  went  to  war.  With  this  fimplicity, 
however,  they  mixed  no  fmall  quantity  of  extravagance. 
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Befides  thefe  cruelties  which  they  praftifed  up, 
on  others,  the  Mexicans  were  accudomed  to  treat 
themfelves  with  the  mod  inhuman  auderities,  think¬ 
ing  that  the  diabolical  rage  of  their  deities  would 
be  appealed  by  human  blood.  “  It  makes  one  lhud- 
der  (fays  Clavigero),  to  read  the  auderities  which 
they  praettfed  upon  themfelves,  either  in  atonement 
tor  them  tranfgreflions,  or  in  preparation  for  their 
tetuvals.  I  hey  mangled  their  fle(h  as  if  it  had  been 
mfenfible,  and  let  their  blood  run  in  fuch  profufion  as 
it  it  had  been  a  fuperfluous  fluid  in  the  body.  The 
eftufion  of  blood  was  frequent  and  daily  with  fome 
»f  their  pnefts,  They  pierced  themfelves  with  the 


certain  rings  like  collars  which  they  wore  about  their 
legs.  The  ear-rings  of  the  poor  were  /hells,  pieces  of 
cryftal,  amber,  &c.;  but  the  rich  wore  pearls,  emeralds, 
amethylts,  or  other  gems,  fet  in  gold. 

Inftead  of  foap  the  Mexicans  ufed  a  kind  of  fruit 
called  copalxocotl;  the  pulp  of  which  is  white,  vifeous, 
and  very  bitter,  makes  water  white,  raifes  a  froth,  and 
will  clean  linen  like  foap.  They  ufed  alfo  a  kind  of  root 
named  amo/ll,  which  is  not  unlike  the  faponaria  of  the 
old  continent.  It  is  now  more  ufed  for  waffiing  the 
body,  efpecially  the.  head,  than  for  clothes.  Clavi¬ 
gero  fays  that  there  is  a  kind  of  this  root  which  dyes 
the  hair  of  a  golden  colour,  and  that  he  has  been  wit- 
nefs  to  this  effeft  on  the  hair  of  an  old  man. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  io  modern  Modern  ® 
times,  are  Spaniards  fent  hither  by  the  court,  to  fill  habitant., 

the 
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the  p«fts  of  government.  They  are  obliged,  like  thofe 
-v*~'  in  the  mother-country  who  afpire  to  any  ecclefiafttcal, 
civil,  or  military  employments,  to  prove  that  there 
have  been  neither  heretics,  Jews,  Mohammedans,.  nor 
any  perfon  in  their  family  who  have  been  called  be¬ 
fore  the  inqnifition  for  four  generations.  Merchants 
who  are  defirous  of  going  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  to 
other  parts  of  Ameiica,  without  becoming  colonifls, 
are  compelled  to  obferve  the  fame  forms.  They  are 
alfo  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  have  300  palms  of 
inerchandife,  their  own  property,  in  the  fleet  in  which 
they  embark,  and  that  they  will  not  carry  their  wives 
with  them.  On  thefe  abfurd  conditions  they  become 
the  principal  agents  of  the  European  commerce  with 
the  Indies.  Though  their  charter  is  only  to  continue 
three  years,  and  a  little  longer  for  countries  more  re¬ 
mote,  it  is  of  great  importance.  To  them  alone  be¬ 
longs  the  right  of  felling,  as  commiflioners,  the  major 
part  of  the  cargo.  If  thefe  laws  were  obferved,  the 
merchants  Rationed  in  the  new  world  would  be  con¬ 
fined  to  difpofe  of  what  they  have  received  on  their 
own  account. 

The  predilection  which  adminiflration  has  for  Spa¬ 
niards  horn  in  Europe,  has  reduced  the  Spanifh  Creoles 
to  acquiefce  in  fubordinate  Rations.  The  defeendants 
of  the  companions  of  Cortes,  and  of  thofe  who  came 
after  them,  being  conftantly  excluded  from  all  places 
of  honour  or  of  truft  that  were  any  way  confiderable, 
have  feen  the  gradual  decay  of  the  power  that  {up- 
ported  their  fathers.  The  habit  of  being  obliged  to 
bear  that  unjuft  contempt  with  which  they  have  been 
treated,  has  at  laft  made  them  become  really  con¬ 
temptible.  They  have  totally  loft,  in  the  vices  which 
originate  from  indolence,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  from  a  fuperfluous  enjoyment  of  all  things,  that 
firmnefs  and  that  fort  of  pride  which  have  ever  cha- 
ra&erifed  their  nation.  A  barbarous  luxury,  fhame- 
ful  pleafures,  and  romantic  intrigues,  have  enervated 
all  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  and  fuperftition  hath 
completed  the  ruin  of  their  virtues.  Blindly  devoted 
to  priefts  too  ignorant  to  enlighten  them  by  their  in- 
ftru&ions,  too  depraved  to  edify  them  by  their  ex- 


more  induflrious,  than  thofe  of  the  other  colon ie«» 
they  have  hardly  introduced  any  Africans  except  fucli 
as  were  required  either  to  indulge  the  caprice,  or  per¬ 
form  the  doineftic  fervice,  of  rich  people.  *1  hefe 
.  {laves,  who  are  much  beloved  by  their  mafters,  on 
whom  they  abfolutcly  depend,  who  purchafed  them  at 
an  extravagant  price,  and  who  make  them  the  mini- 
fters  of  their  pleafures,  take  advantage,  of  the  high 
favour  they  enjoy,  to  opprefs  the  Mexicans.  1  hey 
aflume  over  thefe  men,  who  are  called  free,  an  afeen- 
dant  which  keeps  up  an  implacable  hatred  between 
the  two  nations.  The  law  has  ftudied  to  encourage 
this  averfion,  by  taking  effe&ual  meafures  to  prevent 
all  conne&ion  between  them.  Negroes  are  prohibited 
from  having  any  amorous  correfpondence  with  the 
Indians;  the  men,  on  pain  of  being  mutilated  ;  the 
women,  of  being  feverely  punched.  On  all  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  the  x\fricans,  who  in  other  fettlements  are 
enemies  to  Europeans,  are  in  the  Spanifh  Indies  their 
warm  friends. 

Authority  has  no  need  of  this  fupport,  at  leaf!  m 
Mexico,  where  population  is  no  longer  what  it  was 
formerly.  .  The  firft  hiftorians,  and  thofe  who  copied 
them,  have  recorded,,  that  the  Spaniards  found  there 
1  o, coo, 000  of  fouls.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  exaggerated  account  of  conquerors,  to  exalt  the 
magnificence  of  their  triumph  ;  and  it  was  adopted, 
without  examination,  with  fo  much  the  more  readi- 
nefs,  as  it  rendered  them  the  more  odious.  We  need 
only  trace  with  attention  the  progrefs  of  thofe  ru.Tans 
who  at  firft  defolated  thefe  fine  countries,  in  order  to 
be  convinced  that  they  had  not  fucceeded  in  multi¬ 
plying  men  at  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  parts,  but  by 
depopulating  the  centre  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  the 
provinces  which  are  remote  from  the  capital,  differed 
in  nothing  from  the  other  deferts  of  South  and 
North -America.  It  is  making  a  great  concefiion,  to 
allow  that  the  population  of  Mexico  has  only  been 
exaggerated  one-half :  for  it  does  not  now  much  ex¬ 
ceed  2, 00c, 000. 


It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  firft  conquerors  Mexicans 
flru&ions,  too  depraved  to  eddy  them  Dy  tneir  at-  maffacred  the  Indians  out  of  wantonnefs,  and  that^tr 
ample,  and  too  mercenary  to  attend  to  both  thefe  du-  even  the  pnefla  incited  them  to  thefe  a  As  of  ferocity  the  s  > 

ties  of  their  funAion,  they  have  no  attachment  to  any  Undoubtedly  thefe  inhuman  foldiers  frequently  (hedards. 
part  of  their  religion  but  that  which  enfeebles  the  blood  without  even  an  apparent  motive  ;  and  certainly 
mind,  and  have  neglefted  what  might  have  contributed  their  fanatic  miffionanes  did  not  oppofe  thefe  barba- 
to  reaify  their  morals.  Vities  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  1  his  was  not. 

The  Meftees,  who  conftitute  the  third  order  of  however,  the  real  caufe,  the  principal  fource  of  the 
citizens,  are  held  in  dill  greater  contempt.  It  is  well  depopulation  of  Mexico  ;  it  was  the  work  of  a  flow 
- -  ■  -  •  ■  1  tyranny,  and  of  that  avarice  which  exacted  from  its 


known  that  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  replenifh 
a  part  of  that  dreadful  vacancy  which  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  the  conquerors  had  occafioned,  and  to  re¬ 
gain  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  had  efcaped  their 
fury,  encouraged  a«  much  as  pofiible  the  marriage,  of 
Spaniards  with  Indian  women.  Thefe  alliances,  which 
became  pretty  common  throughout  all  America,  were 
particularly  frequent  in  Mexico,  where  the  women 
had  more  underilanding  and  were  more  agreeable  than 
in  other  places.  The  Creoles  transferred  to  this  mix¬ 
ed  progeny  the  contemptuous  flight  they  received 
from  the  Europeans.  Their  condition,  equivocal  at 
fu*ft,‘  in  piocefs  of  time  was  fixed  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks. 

Thefe  blacks  are  not  very  numerous  in  Mexico. 
As  tlie  natives  are  more  intelligent,  more  robuft,  and 


ujidiiwjr,  . . . -  ; —  .  . 

wretched  inhabitants  more  rigorous  toil  than  was  com¬ 
patible  with  their  conftitution  and  the  climate. 

*1  his  oppreflion  was  coeval  with  the  conqneft  of 
the  country.  All  the  lands  were  divided  between  the 
crown,  the  companions  of  Cortes,  and  the  grandees 
or  minifters  who  were  moft  in  favour  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  The  Mexicans,  appointed  to  the  royal  do¬ 
mains,  were  deftined  to  public  labours,  which  origi¬ 
nally  were  confiderable.  The  lot  of  thofe  who  were 
employed  on  the  eftates  of  individuals  was  ftill  more 
wretched.  All  groaned  under  a  dreadful  yoke :  they 
were  ill-fed;  they  had  no  wages  given  them;  and  fer-  184 
vices  were  required  of  them,  under  which  the  moft  ro-  Bauholo- 
buft  men  would  have  funk.  Their  misfortunes  ex-Cafrstake* 
cited  the  compafiion  of  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas.  their  parts 
4  R  'i  This 
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b,  This  man>  &  famous  In  the  annals  of  the 
’  world,  had  accompanied  his  father  in  the  firft  voyage 
made  by  Columbus.  I  he  mildnefs  and  llmplicity  of 
the  Indians  afte&ed  him  fo  ftrorigly,  that  he  made 
himfelf  an  ecclefiaftic,  in  order  to  devote  his  labours 
to  their  converfion.  But  this  foon  became  the  leaf! 
of  his  attention  As  he  was  more  a  man  than  a 
priejl,  he  felt  more  for  the  cruelties  exercifed  againft 
them  than  for  their  fuperftitions  He  was  continually 
hurrying  from  one  hemifphere  to  the  other,  in  order 
to  comfort  the  people  for  whom  he  had  conceived  an 
attachment,  or  to  foften  their  tyrants.  This  con- 
dud,  which  made  him  be  idolized  by  the  one  and 
dreaded  by  the  other,  had  not  the  fuccefs  he  expeded. 
I  he  hope  of  Unking  awe,  by  a  charader  revered 
among  the  Spaniards,  determined  him  to  accept  the 
bifhoprick  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico.  When  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  dignity  was  an  mfufficicnt  barrier 
again  It  that  avarice  and  cruelty  which  he  endeavoured 
to  check,  he  abdicated  it.  It  was  then  that  this 
courageous,  firm,  diiinterefted  man,  accufed  his  coun¬ 
try  before  the  tribunal  of  the  whole  univerfe.  In  his 
account  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
he  accnfes  them  of  having  deftroyed  15,000,000  of 
Indians.  T  hey  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  his  ftyle ;  but  no  one  convided  him  of 
exaggeration.  His  writings,  which  indicate  the  ami¬ 
able  turn  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  fublimity  of  his 
lentiments,  have  fiamped  a  difgrace  upon  his  barba- 
roiiS'Countrymen,  which  time  hath  not,  and  never  will, 
efface. 

q  :enceof  •  Ehe  court  of  Madrid,  awakened  by  the  reprefenta- 
which  their  ^ons  of  the  virtuous  Fas  Cafas,  and  by  the  indigna- 
conditton  is  tion  of  the  whole  world,  became  fenfible  at  laft,  that 
rendered  the  tyranny  it  permitted  was  repugnant  to  religion, 
to  humanity,  and  to  policy,  and  refolved  to  break  the 
chains  of  the  Mexicans.  Their  liberty  was  now  only 
conftrained  by  the  foie  condition,  that  they  fhould 
not  quit  the  territory  where  they  were  fettled.  This 
precaution  owed  its  origin  to  the  fear  that  was  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  going  to  join  the  wandering  favages  to 
the  north  and  fouth  of  the  empire. 

With  their  liberty  their  lands  ought  alfo  to  have 
been  reflored  to  them  ;  but  this  was  not  done.  This 
injuftice  compelled  them  to  work  folely  for  their  op- 
preflors  It  was  only  decreed,  that  the  Spaniards,  in 
wliofe  ferviee  they  laboured,  fhould  ftipulate  to  keep 
them  well,  and  pay  them  to  the  amount  of  cl.cs  a- 
year.  J 

From  thefe  profits  the  tribute  impofed  by  govern- 
ment  Was  fubtra&ed,  together  with  4  s.  4*  d.  for  an 
mfhtution  which  it  is  aftonifhing  the  conquerors 
fhould  have  thought  of  eftablifhing.  This  was  a 
fund  let  apart  m  each  community,  and  appropriated 
!iVhr  of  fuch  Indians  as  were  decayed  or  in- 
difpofed,  and  to  their  fupport  under  private  or  public 
calamities.  r 

The  diftribution  of  this  fund  was  comn(iitted  to 
their  caciques.  Thefe  were  not  the  defeendants  of 
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which  in  general  extended  eight  or  ten  leagues.;  to  Mexico, 
the  collecting  the  tribute  of  thofe  Indians  who  la-  *~v  - 

boured  on  their  own  account,  that  of  the  others  beino- 
flopt  by  the  mailers  whom  they  ferved  ;  and  to  the 
preventing  their  flight  by  keeping 'them  always  under 
their  infpedlion,  and  the  not  fuffering  them  to  contrail 
any  engagement  without  their  confent.  As  a  reward 
of  their  fervices,  thefe  magiftrates  obtained  from  go¬ 
vernment  a  property.  They  were  permitted  to  take 
out  of  the  common  flock  2{  d.  annually  for  every  In¬ 
dian  under  their  jurifdiction.  At  lalt  they  were  em¬ 
powered  to  get  their  fields  cultivated  by  fuch  young 
men  as  were  not  jet  fubjeft  to  the  poll  tax  ;  and  to 
employ  girls,  till  the  time  of  their  marriage,  in 
fuch  occupations  as  were  adapted  to  their  fex,  with, 
out  allowing  them  any  falary  except  their  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Hiefe  inftitutions,  which  totally  changed  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  irritated  the  Spa- 
mards  to  a  degree  not  to  be  conceived.  Their  pride 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  confider  the  Americans  as  . 
free  men ;  nor  would  their  avarice  permit  them  to 
pay  for  labour  which  hitherto  had  coft  them  nothing. 

They  employed  themfelves  fucceffiveiy,  or  in  combi¬ 
nation,  craft,  remonfl ranees,  and  violence,  to  effe& 
the  fubverfion  of  an  arrangement  which  fo  ftrongl\r 
contrad idled  their  warmefl  pafiions  ;  but  their  efforts 
were  ineffedlual.  Las  Cafas  had  raifed  up  for  his 
beloved  Indians  proteaors  who  feconded  his  defign 
with  zeal  and  warmth.  The  Mexicans  themfelves, 
finding  a  fupport,  impeached  their  oppreffors  before 
the  tribunals  ;  and  even  the  tribunals  that  were  either 
weak  or  in  the  intereft  of  the  court.  They  carried 
their  refolution  fo  far,  as  even  unanimoufly  to  refufe 
to  work  for  thofe  who  had  treated  any  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  with  injuftice.  This  mutual  agreement,  more 
than  any  other  circumflance,  gave  folidity  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  which  had  been  decreed.  The  other,  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  laws,  was  gradually  eftablilhed.  There  - 
was  no  longer  any  regular  fyftem  of  oppreffion  ;  but 
merely  feveral  of  thofe  particular  vexations  which  a 
vanquifhed  people,  who  have  loft  their  government, 
can  hardly  avoid  from  thofe  who  have  fubdued  it. 

1  hefe  clandeftine  adls  of  injuftice  did  not  prevent 
the  Mexicans  from  recovering,  from  time  to  time, 
certain  detached  portions  of  that  immenfe  territory  of 
which  their  fathers  had  been  defpoiled.  They  pur- 
chafed  them  of  the  royal  domain,  or  of  the  great  pro¬ 
prietors.  It  was  not  their  labour  which  enabled  them 
to  make  thefe  acquifitions  :  for  this  they  were  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  happinefs  of  having  difeovered  fome  of  them 
mines,  others  treafures,  which  had  been  concealed  at 
.  j1?!6  *°^  t^e  COR<Heft.  'Fhe  greateft  number  de¬ 


rived  their  refources  from  the  priefts  and  monks,  to  . 
whom  they  owed  their  exiftence. 

.  Even:  thofe  who  experienced  a  fortune  lefs  propi¬ 
tious,  procured  for  themfelves,  by  the  foie  profits  of 
“^,ir  Pa7>  more  conveniences  than  they  had  enjoyed 
thofe  whom  they  found  in'  the"  cmintW^at^he'dme  of  t  f  th(T  underwent  a  foreign  yoke.  We  fhould 
the  conqueft.  The  Spaniards  chofe thlm frTm b-  VCry  Tcb  decelved  .lf  we  &ould  judge  of  the  an- 
thofe  Indians  who  appeared  the  moft  attached  to  them  ^  lnhabltants  of  Mexico  by  what 

interefts;  and  were  under  no  apprehenfions^  mi'  ^  bfn  faid  of  lts  emperor,  its  court,  its  capital, 
thefe  dignities  hereditary  Their  authority  "p*  aJld  tbe  govern°rs  of  its  provinces.  Defpotifm  had 
suited  to  thefupportino-yUie  nnbVe  there  produced  thofe  fatal  eflefts  which  it  produces 

lupporting  the  police  in  their  Mnft,  everywhere.  The  whole .  flats  was  facrificed  to  the- 

caprices^  - 
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Mexico,  caprices,  pleafures,  and  magnificence,  of  a  fmall  num- 

- ber  of  pevfons,  - 

The  government  drew  confiderable  advantages  trom 
the  mines  which  it  caufed  to  be  worked,  and  ftill 
greater  from  thofe  which  were  in  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  falt-works  greatly  added  to  its  revenue. 


Thofe  who  followed  agriculture,  at  the  time  of  har- 
veil  paid  in  a  kind  of  a  third  of  all  the  produce  of  the 


lands,  whether  they  belonged  to  them  as  their  own 
property,  or  whether  they  were  only  the  farmers  of 
them*  Men  who  lived  by  tlic  chace,  fifliermen,  pot¬ 
ters,  and  all  mechanics,  paid  the  fame  proportion  of 
their  indultry  every  month.  .Even  the.  poor  .were 
taxed  at  certain  fixed  contributions,,  which  their  la¬ 
bour  or  their  alms  might  put  them  in  a  condition  to 

pay.  . 

The  Mexicans  are  now  lefs  unhappy.  Our.  fruits, 
our  corn,  and  our  cattle,  have  rendered  their  food 
more  wholfefome,  agreeable,  and  abundant.  Their 
houfes  are  better  built,  better  difpofed,  and  better 
furnifhed.  Shoes,  drawers,  fhirts,  a.garment.of  wool 
or  cotton,  a  ruff,  and  a  hat,  conflitnte  their  drefs. 
The  dignity  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  annex,  to 
thefe  'enjoyments  has  made  them  better  economifls, 
and  more  laborious.  This  cafe,  however,  is.  far  from 
being  univerfal  ;  it  is  even  very  uncommon  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  mines,  towns,  and  great  roads,  where 
tyranny  feldom  fleeps:  but  we  often  find  it.  with  fa- 
tisfa&ion  in  remote  parts,  where  the  Spaniards  are 
not  numerous,  and  where  they  have  in  fome  meafure 
become  Mexicans. 

The  employments  of  this  people  are  very  various. 
The  molt  intelligent,  and  thofe  who  are  in  eafy  cir- 
cumflances,  devote  themfelves  to  the  moll  neceflary 
and  moll  ufeful  manufactures,  which  are  difperfed 
through  the  whole  empire.  The  molt  beautiful  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  eflablilhed  among  the  people  of  .Tlaf- 
cala.  Their  old  capital,  and  the  new  one,  which  is 
called  Angelas,  are  the  centre  of  this  indultry.  Here 
they  manufacture  cloth  that  is  pretty  fine,  callicoes 
that  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  certain  flight  filks, 
good  hats,  gold  lace,  embroidery,  lace,  glafles,  and  a 
great  deal  of  hard-ware. 

iS 6  The  care  of  flocks  affords  a  maintenance  to  fome 

Manufac-  Mexicans,  whom  fortune  or  nature  have  not  called  to 
Toduce^f  triore  diftinguifhed  employments.  America,  at  the 
the  ccun-  time  it  was  difeovered,  had  neither  hogs,  fheep,  oxen, 
horfes,  nor  even  any  domeftic  animal.  Columbus 
carried  fome  of  thefe  ufeful  animals  to  St  Domingo, 
from  whence  they  were  generally  difperfed,  and  at 
Mexico  more  than  in  any  other  place.  Thefe  have 
multiplied  prodigioufly.  They  count  their  horned 
cattle  by  thoufands,  whofe  lkinsare  become  an  objeCt 
of  confiderable  exportation.  The  horfes  are  degene¬ 
rated,  but  the  quality  is  compenfated  by  the  number. 
Hog’s  lard  is  here  fubftituted  for  butter.  Sheep’s 
wool  is  dry,  coarfe,  and  bad,  as  it  is  every  where  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics. 

The  vine  and  olive-tree  have  experienced  the  fame 
degeneracy.  The  cultivation  of  them  was  at  firft  pro¬ 
hibited,  with  a  view  of  leaving  a  free  market  for  the 
commodities  of  the  mother-country.  In  1706,  per- 
miffion  was  given  to  the  Jefuits,  and  a  little  afterwards 
to  the  marquis  Del  Valle,  a  defendant  from  Cortes, 
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to  cultivate  them.  The  attempts  have  net  proved 
fuccefsful.  The  trials,  indeed,  that  have  been  made, 
have  not  been  abandoned  ;  but  no  perfon  has  fo.licited 
the  liberty  of  following  ail  example  which  did  not 
promife  any  great  emoluments.  Other  cultures  have 
been  more  fuccefsful.  Cotton,  fugar,  filk,  cocoa,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  European  corn,  have  all  thriven  in  fome 
degree.  The  Spaniards  are  encouraged  to  profccuttr 
the  labours  which  tliefe  cultures  require,  from  the 
happy  circnrr fiance  of  their  having  difeovered  iron 
mines,  which  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Mexicans, 
as  well  as  fome  mines  of  a  kind  of  copper  that  is  hard 
enough  to  ferve  for  implements  of  hufbandry.  .  All 
thefe  articles,  however,  for  want  of  men  and  indu- 
ftry,  are  merely  confumed  within  the  country. — 
There  is  only  the  vanilla,  indigo,  and  cochineal, 
which  make  part  of  the  trade  of  Mexico  with  othet 
nations. 

Neiu-MEXtco ,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  being  difeo¬ 
vered  later  than  Old-Mexico,  a  country  of  America,* 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  high  mountains,  beyond 
which  is  a  country  altogether  unknown  ;  by  Louifiana 
on  the  eafl ;  by  New-Spain  on  the  fouth  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  gulph  of  California,  and  the  Rio  Colorado  , 
extending,  it  is  faid,  above  100  miles  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  about  900  from  fouth  to  north  ;.  but  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  country  within  thefe  limits  is  nei¬ 
ther  cultivated  nor  inhabited  either  by  Spaniards  or 
Indians.  As  it  lies  in  the  midft  of  the  temperate 
zone,  the  climate,  in  general,  is  very  pleafant  ;  the 
fummers,  though  very  warm,  are  neither  fultry  nor 
unwholefome  ;  and  the  winters,  though  pretty  fharp, 
are  far  from  being  infup portable,  and,  for  the  moft 
part,  clear  and  healthy. 

The  greatefl  encomiums  are  lavilhed  on  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  the  richnefs  of  the  mines,  and  the  variety 
of  valuable  commodities  produced  in  this  country.  It 
is  faid  to  be  beautifully  diverfified  with  fields,  meadows, 
riling  grounds,  and  rivers  ;  abounding  with  fruit  and 
timber-trees,  turquoifes,  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
ftones,  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  a  great  variety  of  wild 
and  tame  cattle,  fifh  and  fowls.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  New-Mexico  is  among  the 
pleafanteft,  richeil,  and  moft  plentiful  countries  in 
America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  There  are 
few  great  or  navigable  rivers  in  it :  the  moft  confider¬ 
able  a;e,  the  Rio  Solado  and  Rio  del  Norte,  which, 
with  feveral  fmaller  ftreams,  fall  into  the.  gulph  of 
Mexico.  On  the  conft  of  the  gulph  are  divers  bays, 
ports,  and  creeks,  which  might  be  eafily  converted  into 
excellent  harbouts  if  the  Spaniards  were  pofleffed  of 
any  portion  of  that  commercial  fpii  it  which  animates 
the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Spanifli  writers  tell  us,  that  New-Mexico  is  in¬ 
habited  by  a  great  variety  of  Indian  nations  or  tribes, 
totally  unconnected  with  each  other  :  but  the  princi¬ 
pal  are  the  Apaches,  a  brave,  warlike,  refolute  people; 
fond  of  liberty,  and  the  inveterate  enemies  of  tyranny 
and  opprefiion.  About  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century, 
thinking  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the  Spanifh  govern¬ 
ment,  they  made  a  general  infurreCtion,  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  mifchief ;  but  were  at  laft  obliged  to 
fubmit,  and  have  fince  been  curbed  by  flronger  garri-* 
funs.  Moil  of  the  natives  are  now  Chriftians.  When 
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the  Spaniards  firft  entered  this  country*  they  found 
the  natives  well  clothed,  their  lands  cultivated,  their 
villages  neat,  and  their  houfes  built  with  Hone.  Their 
hocks  alfo  were  numerous,  and  they  lived  more  com¬ 
fortably  than  moll  of  the  other  favages  of  America. 

As  to  religion,  they  were  idolaters,  and  worshipped  the 
fun  and  moon ;  hut  whether  they  offered  human  facri- 
fices,  we  are  not  fufficiently  informed. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  provinces  of  this  country, 
we  can  advance  nothing  certain:  fome  writers  making 
them  only  five,  others'  io,  15,  20,  asd  25  ;  but  ad¬ 
ding  no  defeription,  either  of  them  or  the  towns  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  excepting  the  capital,  Santa  Fe,  which 
we  are  told  Hands  near  the  fource  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  in  36°  of  north  latitude,  and  about  130 


r  i  .  ; 7  .  which  urn  mu!  umui  non  our.  ne  wa 

leagues  from  the  gulph  ;  that  it  is  a  well-built,  hand-  ted  perpetual  fecretary  to  the  French  academy 
fome.  rich  town  :  and  the  feat  of  the  hifhnn.  fufiTrao-Mn  Ai^A  ;»  r  1 _ »  _  * 


fome,  rich  town  ;  and  the  feat  of  the  bifhop,  fuffragan 
of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  the  province, 
who  is  fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  or  Kew- 
Spain. 

MEYER  (Felix),  an  eminent  landfcape  painter, 
was  born  at  Winterthur  in  1 653,  and  received  his 
earlielt  inHruXion  from  a  painter  at  Nuremburg  :  but 
he  was  afterwards  a  difciple  of  Ermels,  a  good  land¬ 
scape  painter,  whofe  manner  he  entirely  followed. — 
lu  fearch  of  Hill  greater  improvement,  however,  he 
travelled  to  Italy  :  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with 
his  conHitution,  he  retired  to  Switzerland  ;  where, 
as  he  was  indefatigable  in  furveying  all  the  beauty, 
the  wildnefs,  and  magnificence  of  nature  in  tliofe 
romantic  feenes,  be  made  a  multitude  of  noble  de- 
figns,  which  procured  him  very  high  reputation.  As 
he  was  not  expert  at  painting  figures,  thofe  which  he 
hiferted  in  his  own  piXures  beuig  very  indifferent, 
fuch  of  Lis  landfcapes  as  were  fupplied  with  figures 
by  Roos  or  Rugendas,  are  accounted  moH  eHimable. 
'He  died  in  1713. 

MEYSENS  (John), a  painter  of  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence,  was  born  at  Bruffels  in  1612  ;  and  at  firHwas 
'taught  the  principles  of  painting  by  Anthony  van 
•Opftal,  but  afterwards  lie  became  a  difciple  of  Nicho¬ 
las  vander  FIorH-  When  he  commenced  painter,  he 
undertook  both  hiHory  and  portrait :  but  the  latter 
Rems  to  have  been  his  principal  employment ;  and  his 
reputation  for  tliat  ftyle  of  painting  became  very 
great  throughout  t;he  Low  Countries.  His  remarkable 
excellence  confifled  in  his  producing  a  very  Hriking 
refemblance,  in  his  Anifhing  his  piXures  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  and  in  giving  them  a  lively  and  good 
expreffion. 

MEZERAY (FrancisEudicedc),an  eminentFrench 
hiitorian,  the  fon  of  Ifaac  Eudes  a  furgeon,  was  born 
at  Rye,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  1610;  and  took  the 
furname  of  Mezeray ,  from  a  hamlet  near  Rye.  Ha¬ 
ving  performed  his  Hudies  at  Caen,  he  difeovered  a 
Hrong  inclination  to  poetry;  but  going  to  Paris,  he, 
by  the  advice  of  one  of  his  friends,  applied  himfelf  to 
the  Hudy  of  politics  and  hiHory,  and  procured  the 
place  of  conimiffary  at  war,  which  he  held  for  two 
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warded  by  the  king  with  a  penfion  of  400Q  I1W5,  In 
1 668,  he  publiflied  an  Abridgement  of  his  HiHory  of 
France,  in  three  volumes  4to,  which  was  well  received 
by  the  public;  but  as  he  inferted  in  that  work  the  origin 
of  moH  of  the  taxes  with  very  free  reflexions,- Mr  Col- 
bert  complained  of  it,  when  Mezeray  promifed  to  cor- 
red  What  he  had  done  in  a  fecond  edition  ;  but  thofe 
correXions  being  only  palliations,  the  minifter  caufed 
half  of  his  penfion  to  be  fuppreffed.  Mezeray  com - 
plained  of  this  in  very  fevere  terms;  when  he  obtained 
110  other  an  Aver  than  the  fuppreffiori  of  the  other  half. 
Vexed  at  this  treatment,  he  refolved  to  write  on  fub- 
jeds  that  could  not  expofe  him  to  fuch  difappoint- 
ments;  and  compofed  his  treatife  on  the  origin  of  the 
French,  which  did  him  much  honour.  He  was  elec- 

.  y.  .  TT  .  -  - - -cademy  ;  and 

died  in  10S3.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  extreme¬ 
ly  negligent  in  his  perfon  ;  and  fo  carelefs  in  his  drefs, 
that  he  might  have  pafled  for  a  beggar  rather  than 
for  what  he  was.  He  was  adually  feized  one  morning 
by  the  archers  des  pauvres ,  or  pariih-oflicers  ;  which 
miHake^vas  fo  far  from  provoking  him,  that  he  was 
highly  diverted  with  it,  and  told  them,  that  “  he  was 
not  able  to  walk  on  foot,  but  that  as  foon  as  a  new 
wheel  was  put  to  his  chariot,  he  would  attend  them 
wherever  they  thought  proper”  He  ufed  to  Hudy 
and  write  by  candle-light,  even  at  noon  day  in  Aim- 
mer ;  and,,  as  if  there  had  been  no  fun  in  the  world, 
always. waited  upon  his  company  to  the  door  with  a 
candle  in  his. hand.  With  regard  to  religion,  he  affec¬ 
ted  Pyrrhonifm  ;  which  however  was  not,  it  feems,  fo 
much  in  his  heart  as  in  his  mouth.  This  appeared 
Lorn  his  laH  Hcknefs:  for  having  fent  for  thofe  friends 
v  ho  had  been  the  moH  ufual  witneffes  of  his  licentious 
talk  about  religion,  he  made  a  fort  of  recantation, 
which  he  concluded  with  defirfng  them  “  to  forget 
what  he  might  formerly  have  faid  upon  the  AibjcX  of 
religion,  and  to  remember,  that  Mezeray  dying  was 
a.  better  believer  than  Mezeray  in  health.”  Befides 
his  hiHory,  he  alfo  wrote,  1.  A  continuation  of  the 
hiHory  of  the  Turks.  2.  A  French  tranflation  of 
John  de  Sarifbury’s  Latin  treatife  on  the  vanities  of  the 
court.  3.  There  are  attributed  to  him  feveral  fatires 
againH  the  government ;  and  in  particular,  thofe  that 
bear  the  name  of  Sandricourt. 

MEZIERS,  a  Hrong  town  of  France  in  Cham- 
pagne,  with  a  citadel.  It  was  befieged  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army  by  Charles  V.  who  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  in  1521.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Meafe,  partly 
upon  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  valley,  in  E.  Long.  3.48. 
N.  Lat.  49.  4 6. 

MEZIRIAC  (Claude  Gafpar  Backet  Sieur  de), 
one  of  the  moH  ingenious  men  of  the  1  7th  century, 
was  born  at  Brefle,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family. 
He  was  a  good  poet  in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  ; 
an  excellent  grammarian,  a  great  Greek  feliolar,  and  an 
admirable  critic.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the  controver¬ 
ts*  both  in  philofophy  and  religion  ;  and  was  deeply 
{killed  in  algebra,  and  geometry,  of  which  laH  he  gave 


of  St  Barbe,  in  the  midH.of  books  and  manuferipts  ; 
and,  in  1643,  publifhed  theHrH  volume  of  the  HiHory 
of  France,  in  folio;  and  fome  years  after,  the  other  two 
volumes.  Mezeray  in  that  work  furpafled  all  who  had 
written  the  hiHory  of  France  before  him,  and  was  re~ 


riched  with  a  very  able  Commentary  and  Notes.  In 
his  youth  he  fpent  a  confiderable  time  at  Paris  and  at 
Rome  :  at  which  laH  place  he  wrote  a  fmall  colleXion 
©f  Italian  poems,  in  competition  with  Vaugelas,  who 
was  there  at  the  fame  time  ;  among  which  there  are 

imitation* 
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Mezueotb,  Imitations  of  the  mo,'l  beautiful  fimllles  contained  in  it  into  England  when  he 
the  eight  full  books  of  the  iEneid.  He  alio  tranfla- 
ted  Ovid’s  Epiftles ;  a  great  part  of  which,  he  illuflra- 
ted  with  very  curious  Commentaries  of  his  own.  While 
he  was  at  Paris,  they  talked  of  making  him  preceptor 
of  Louis  XIII. :  upon  which  he  left  the  court  in  great 
hafte,  and  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  never  felt  fo 
much  pain  upon  any  occafion  of  his  life ;  for  he  feemed 
to  have  already  upon  his  (boulders  the  important  weight 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  undertook  the  translation 
of  all  Plutarch’s  works,  with  notes  ;  which  he  had 
brought  nearly  to  a  conclufion,  when  he  died  at  Bourg, 
in  Breffe,  anno  1638,  at  45  years  of  age.  He  left 
behind  him  fiveral  finifhed  works,  that  were  not 
printed. 

MEZUZOTH,  in  the  Jewifh  cuftoms,  certain 
pieces  of  parchment  which  the  Jews  fix  to  the  door- 
pods  of  their  houfes,  taking  that  literally  which  Mo¬ 
les  commands  them,  faying,  44  Thou  fhalt  never  for¬ 
get  the  laws  of  thy  God,  but  thou  fhalt  write  them 
Upon  the  polls  of  thy  houfe,  and  on  thy  gates.’ 

This  ex  predion  means  nothing  elfe,  but  that  thou 
fhalt  always  remember  them,  whether  thou  comeft 
into  thy  houfe  or  goetl  out.  But  the  Hebrew  doc¬ 
tors  imagined,  that  the  lawgiver  meant  fomething 
more  than  this.  They  pretended,  that,  to  avoid  ma¬ 
king  thtmfelves  ridiculous,  by  writing  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God  without  their  doors,  or  rather  to  avoid 
expoiing  themfelves  to  the  profanation  of  the  wick¬ 
ed,  they  ought  at  lead  to  write  them  on  a  parchment, 
and  to  enclofeit  in  fomething.  Therefore  they  wrote 
thefe  words  upon  a  fquare  piece  of  parchment  prepa¬ 
red  on  purpofe,  with  a  particular  ink,  and  a  fquare 
kind  of  character.  Deut.  vi.4,  5>  6,  7>  9*  Hear> 

G  Ifrael,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  &c.” — 

Then  they  left  a  little  fpace,  and  afterwards  went  on, 

Deut.  xi.  13.  44  And  it  Shall  come  to  pafs,  if  thou 

fhalt  hearken  diligently  to  my  commandments,  8cc.tr 
as  far  as,  44  Thou  fhalt  write  them  upon  the  door- 
pods  of  thy  houfe,  &c.”  After  this  they  rolled  up 
the  parchment,  and  put  it  into  a  cafe  of  reeds  or  other 
matter ;  they  wrote  on  the  end  of  the  cafe  the  word 
Shadaiy  which  is  one  of  the  names  of  God  ;  and  they 
put  it  at  the  doors  of  their  honfes,  chambers,  and  all 
places  mod  frequented  ;  they  fixed  it  to  the  knockers 
of  the  door,  on  the  right  fide ;  and  as  often  as  they 
entered  in  or  went  out  they  touched  it  in  this  place, 
with  the  end  of  their  finger,  which  they  afterwards 
killed  out  of  devotid to.  The  Hebrew  word  mezuza 
properly  dgnifies  the  door-pods  of  a  houfe  ;  but  it 
is  alfo  given  to  this  roll  of  parchment  now  men¬ 
tioned. 

MEZZOT1NTO,  a  particular  manner  of  reprefent- 
ing  dgures  on  copper,  fo  as  to  form  prints  in  imitation 
of  painting  in  Indian  ink.  See  Engraving. 

The  invention  of  this  art  has  been  ufually  attribu¬ 
ted  to  prince  Rupert.  But  Baron  Heinikin,  a  very 
Judicious  and  accurate  writer,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  en¬ 
graving,  aflerts,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that 

it  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  de  Siegan,  an  officer  in  the.  form  fquares  ;  and  thex  fame 
fervice  of  the  landgrave  of  Hefie,  who  fird  engraved  peated  with  the  cradle 
in  this  manner  ;  and  that  the  print  which  he  produ¬ 
ced  was  a  portrait  of  the  prineefs  Amelia  Elizabeth 
of  HefFe,  engraved  in  the  year  1643.  Prince  Rupert 
learned  the  fecret  .from  this  gentleman,  and  brought 
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came  over  the  fecond  tune 
with  Charles  II.  Prince  Rupert’s  print  of  An  Exe¬ 
cutioner  holding  a  Sword  in  one  Hand  and  a  Head 
in  the  other,  a  half  length,  from  Spagnoletto,  is  da¬ 
ted  1658.  This  art  has  never  been  cultivated  with 
fuccefs  in  any  country  but  England 

The  prince  laid  his  grounds  on  the  plate  with  a 
channelled  roller ;  but  one  Sherwin,  about  the  fame 
time,  laid  his  grounds  with  a  half-round  file,  which 
was  p refied  down  with  a  heavy  piece  of  lead.  Both 
thefe  grounding  tools  have  been  laid  afide  for  many 
years  ;  and  a  hand  tool,  refembling  a  fhoemaker’s  cut¬ 
ting-board-knife,  with  a  fine  crenelling  on  the  edge, 
was  introduced  by  one  Edial,  a  fmith  by  trade,  who 
afterwards  became  a  mezzotiuto  painter. 

It  is  very  different  from  the  common  way  of  en¬ 
graving.  To  perform  it,  they  rake,  hatch,  or  punch, 
the  furface  of  the  plate  all  over  with  a  knife,  or  in- 
llrument  made  for  the  purpofe,  fir  ft  one  way,  then  * 
the  oti '** .*,  aerofs,  &c.  till  the  "furface  of  the  plate  be 
thus  entirely  furrowed  with  lines  or  furrows,  clofe 
and  as  it  were  contiguous  to  each  other;  fo  that,  if 
an  impreffion  was  then  taken  from  it,  it  would  be  one 
uniform  blot  or  'fmut.  This  done,  the  defign  i3 
drawn  or  marked  on  the  fame  face  ;  after  which,  they 
proceed  with  burnifhers,  ferapers,  &c.  to  expunge  and 
take  out  the  dents  or  furrows,  in  all  the  parts  where 
the  lights  of  the  piece  a-e  to  be  ;  and  that  more  or 
lefs  as  the  lights  are  to  be  flronger  or  fainter  ;  leaving 
thofe  parts  black  which  are  to  reprefent  the  fhadows 
or  deepenings  of  the  draught. 

As  it  is  much  eafier  to  ferape  or  burniili  away 
parts  of  a  dark  ground  correfponding  with  the  outline 
of  any  defign  fketched  upon  it,  than  to  form  fhades 
upon  a  light  .ground  by  an  infinite  number  of  hatches, 
itrokes,  and  points,  which  mufl  all  terminate  with  ex- 
a£lnefs  on  the  outline,  as  well  as  differ  in  their  force 
and  manner  ;  the  method  of  feraping,  as  it  is  called, 
in  mezzotinto,  cotifequently  becomes  much  more 
eafy  and  expeditious  than  any  other  method  of 
engraving.  The  inftruments  ufed  in  this  kind  of  en¬ 
graving  are  cradles,  ferapers,  and  burnifhers. 

In  this  engraving,  the  plate  mufl  be  prepared  ajid 
poli filed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  other  engraving  ; 
and  afterwards  divided  equally  by  lines  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  traced  out  with  very  foft  chalk. — - 
The  diilance  of  thefe  lines  fhould  be  about  one-thiid 
of  the  length  of  the  face  of  the  cradle  which  is  to 
be  ufed,  and  thefe  lines  fhould  be  marked  with  capi¬ 
tal  letters,  or  flrokes  of  the  chalk.  The  cradle  is 
then  to  be  placed  exactly  betwixt  the  two  fir (l  lines, 
and  palled  f  orwards  in  the  fame  direction  ;  being  kept 


as  Heady  as  poffible>  and  preffed  upon  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  force.  The  fame  operation  mufl  be  repeated 
with  refpevft  to  all  the  other  lines  ;  till  the  inflrument 
has  thus  palled  over  the  whole  fnrface  of  the  plate. — - 
Other  lines  mufl  be  then  drawn  from  the  extremities 
of  the  other  two  Tides,  in  the  fame  manner  ;  which*, 
terfefting  the  firfl  at  right  angles,  ..will  with  them 

operation  mufl  be  re- 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  firfl. 
New  lines  mufl  then  be  drawn  diagonally,  and  the 
cradle  paffed  betwixt  them  as  before  ;  and  when  the 
firfl  diagonal  operation  is  performed,  the  lines  mufl 
be  croffed  at  right  angles  as  the  former,  and  the 
n  cradle*.- 
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.'Mezzo*  cradles  palled  betwixt  them  in  the  fame  manner. — 
J_Unt0'  The  plate  having  undergone  the  a&ion  of  the  cradle, 
according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  firffc  order  of  lines, 
a  fecond  fet  mull  be  formed,  having  the  fame  diftances 
from  each  other  as  the  firft.  But  they  muft  be  fo 
placed  as  to  divide  thofe  already  made  into  fpaces 
one-third  lefs  than  their  whole  extent ;  i.  c.  every  one 
after  the  firft  on  each  fide  will  take  in  one-third  of  that 
before  it,  e.  g.  beginningat  A,  of  which  the  firft  third 
muft  be  left  out  ;  a  third  of  B  will  confequently  be 
taken  in,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Tliefe  lines  of  the  fecond 
order  muft  be  marked  with  fmall  letters,  or  lefter  ftrokes 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  firft  :  and  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plate  muft  be  purfued  with  refpe&  to  them 
as  was  pra&ifed  for  the  others.  When  this  fecond 
operation  is  finifhed,  a  third  order  of  lines  muft  be 
made ;  the  firft  of  which,  e.  g,  in  A,  muft  omit  two- 
thirds  of  it,  and  confequently  take  in  two-thirds  of 
B,  & c.  By  tliefe  means,  the  original  fpaces  will  be 
exadlly  divided  into  equal  thirds  ;  and  the  cr-#le  muft 
be  again  employed  betwixt  thefe  lines  as  before. — 
When  the  whole  of  this  operation  is  finifned,  it  is 
called  one  turn  ;  but  in  order  to  produce  a  very  dark 
and  uniform  ground,  the  plate  muft  undergo  the  re¬ 
petition  of  all  thefe  feveral  operations  for  above 
twenty  times;  beginning  to  pafs  the  cradle  again  be¬ 
twixt  the  firft  lines,  and  proceeding  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  through  all  the  reft.  When  the  plate  is  prepared 
with  a  proper  ground,  the  fketch  muft  he  chalked  on 
it,  by  rubbing  the  paper  on  the  backfide  with  chalk. 
It  is  alfo  proper  to  overtrace  it  afterwards  with  black 
lead  or  Indian  ink.  The  feraping  is  then  performed, 
by  pairing  or  cutting  away  the  grain  of  the  ground 
in  various  degrees  ;  fo  that  none  of  it  is  left  in  the 
original  ftate  except  in  the  touches  of  the  ftrongeft 
/hade.  The  general  manner  of  proceeding  is  the  fame 
as  drawing  with  white  upon  black  paper.  The  maf- 
ies  of  light  are  firft  begun  with;  and  thofe  parts 
which  go  off  into  light  in  their  upper  part,  but  are 
brown  below:  the  refle&ions  are  then  entered  upon  ; 
after  which  the  plate  is  blackened  with  a  printer’s 
blacking-ball  made  of  felt,  in  order  to  difeover  the  ef¬ 
fect:  and  then  the  work  is  proceeded  with;  obferving 
always  to  begin  every  part  in  the  places  where  the 
ftrongeft  lights  are  to  be. 

The  art  of  feraping  mezzotintoes  has  been  applied 
to  the  printing  with  a  variety  of  colours,  in  order  to 
produce  the  refemblance  of  paintings.  The  inventor 
of  the  method  of  doing  this  was  J.  C.  Le  Blon,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Frankfoit,  and  pupil  of  Carlo  Marata,  between 
the  years  1720  and  1730.  It  was  eftablifhed  by  the 
inventor  on  this  principle,  that  there  are  three  primi¬ 
tive  colours,  of  which  all  the  reft  may  be  compofed 
by  mixing  them  in  various  proportions  ;  that  any  two 
of  thefe  colour?  being  mixed  together,  preferve  their 
original  power,  and  only  produce  a  third  colour  fuch 
as  their  compound  muft  neceffarily  give  ;  but  if  tranf- 
parent  colours  be  mixed,  and  three  primitive  kinds  com¬ 
pounded  together, they  deftroy  each  other,  and  produce 
black,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  in  proportion  to  the  equa¬ 
lity  or  inequality  of  the  mixture  ;  and  that  if,  there¬ 
fore,  thefe  three  colours  be  laid,  either  feparately  or 
upon  each  other,  by  three  plates,  engraved  correfpon- 
dently  on  thefe  principles  to  the  colouring  of  the  de- 
£gnM:he  whole  variety  of  teints  ncceffary  may  be  pro- 
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duced.  The  requifites,  therefore,  to  the  execution  of  Mezzo* 
any  defign  in  this  method  of  printing  are  as  follow  :  tint0- 
1.  To  fettle  a  plan  of  the  colouring  to  be  imitated  ; 
fhowing  where  the  prefence  of  each  of  the  three 
fimpJe  colours  is  neceffary,  either  in  its  pure  ftate  or 
combined  with  fome  other,  to  produce  the  effedl  re¬ 
quired;  and  to  reduce  this  plan  to  a  painted  Iketeli  of 
each,  in  which  not  only  the  proper  outlines,  but  the 
degree  of  ftrength,  (hould  be  expreffed.  2.  To  en¬ 
grave  three  plates  according  to  this  plan,  which  may- 
print  each  of  the  colours  exa&ly  in  the  places  where, 
and  proportion  in  which,  they  are  wanted.  3.  To 
find  three  tranfparent  fubftances  proper  for  p/intfng 
with  thefe  three  primitive  colours.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr  Le  Blon  prepared  the  plates  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  three  plates  of  copper  were  firft  well  fitted 
with  lefped  to  fize  and  figure  to  each  other,  and 
grounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  defigned  for 
mezzotinto  prints  :  and  the  exa a  place  and  boundary 
of  each  of  the  three  primitive  colours,  conformably 
to  the  defign,  were  fketched  out  on  three  papers, 
anfwering  in  dimenfions  to  the  plate.  Thefe  (ketches 
were  then  chalked  on  the  plates  ;  and  all  the  parts  of 
each  plate  that  were  not  to  convey  the  colour  to  which 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  print,  were  entirely  ferap- 
ed  away,  as  in  forming  the  light  of  mezzotinto  prints. 

The  parts  that  were  to  convey  the  colours  were  then 
worked  upon  ;  and  where  the  mod  light  or  diluted 
teints  of  the  colour  were  to  be,  the  grain  in  the 
ground  was> proportionably  taken  off;  but  where  the 
full  colour  was  required,  it  was  left  entire.  In  this 
regard  was  had,  not  only  to  the  effeds  of  the  colour 
in  its.  fimple  ftate,  but  to  its  combined  operation,  ei¬ 
ther  in  producing  orange-colour,  green,  or  purple,  by 
its  admixture  with  one  alone ;  and  hkewife  to  its 
forming  brown,. grey,  and  (hades  of  different  degrees, 
by  its  co-operation  with  both  the  others.  But  though 
the  greateft  part  of  the  engraving  was  performed  in 
the  mezzotinto  manner,  yet  the  graver  was  employed 
occasionally  for  {Lengthening  the  (hades,  and  for  cor¬ 
recting  the  outline  where  it.  required  great  accuracy* 
and  fteadinefs.  It  was  found  neceffary  fometimes  to 
have  two  feparate  plates  for  printing  the  fame  colour, 
in  order  to  produce  a  ftronger  effect :  but  the  fecond 
plate,  which  was  ufed  to  print  upon  the  firft,  was  in¬ 
tended  only  to  glaze  and  foften  the  colours  in  parti ! 
cular  parts  that  might  require  it.  With  refpect  to 
the  black  and  brown  teints,  which  could  not  be  fo 
conveniently  produced  in  a  du  -  degree  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  colours,  umber  and  black  were  Hkewife 
ufed. 

With  refped  to  the  order  in  which  the  plates  are 
to  be  applied,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
colour  which  is  lead  apparent  in  the  pi&ure  (hould  be 
laid  on  firft  ;  that  which  is  betwixt  the  moil  and 
lead  apparent  next  ;  and  that  which  predominates 
laft  ;  except  where  there  may  be  occafion  for  two 
plates  for  the  fame  colour,  as  was  before-mentioned  ; 
or  where  there  is  any  required  for  adding  browns  and 
(hades. 

Mr  Le  Blon  applied  this  art  to  portraits,  and  (bow¬ 
ed,  by  the  fpecimtns  he  produced,  the  pofiibility  of 
its. being  brought,  by  farther  improvements,  to  afford 
imitations  of  painting  which  might  have  fome  value. 

-It  is  neverthelefs  much  better  adapted  to  the  fimpler 

fubje&s, 
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fubjeXs,  where  there  are  fewer  intermixtures  of  co¬ 
lours  ;  and  where  the  accuracy  of  the  reflexions,  and 
demi-teints,  are  not  fo  effentially  neceffary  to  the 
truth  of  the  defign,  from  the  greater  latitude  of  form, 
and  difpofltion  of  the  colour,  as  in  plants,  anatomical 
figures,  and  fome  fubjeXs  of  architecture.  But  per¬ 
haps  plates  engraved  or  rather  fmifhed  with  the  tool, 
particularly  with  refpeX  to  the  outline,  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  accommodated  in  feme  of  thefe  cafes  than  thofe 
prepared  only  by  feraping. 

Mr  Cochin  remarks,  at  the  end  of  an  account  he 
has  given  of  Mr  Le  Blon’s  manner,  that  though  this 
ingenious  artifl  confined  his  method  principally  to  the 
life  of  three  colours  ;  yet,  fhoiikl  this  invention  be 
r.gain  taken  up  and  cultivated,  there  would  be  more 
probability  of  fuccefs  in  ufmg  a  greater  variety  :  and 
lli  at  ft  vend  different  kinds  might  be  printed  by  one 
plate  ;  provided  they  were  laid  on  in  their  rcfpeXively 
proper  places  by  printing-balls,  which  fhould  be  ufed 
for  that  colour  only.  His  hint  might  however  be 
very  greatly  improved,  by  the  further  affiflance  of 
pencils,  accommodated  to  the  plates,  for  laying  on  the 
colours  in  the  proper  parts. —  For  the  method  of 
taking  off  mezzotinto  prints  on  glaf3,  fee  Back - 
fainting. 

MIASMA,  among  phyficians,  a  particular  kind  of 
effluvia,  by  which  certain  fevers,  particularly  intermit- 
tents,  are  produced. 

MICA,  Daze,  Talc,  Mufcovy-glafs ,  Glimmer ,  or 
Clijl ;  a  genus  of  magnefian  earths,  known  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characters:  1.  They  confift  of  thin  flexible 
particles,  divifible  into  plates  or  leaves,  having  a  fliining 
iurface.  2.  Thefe  leaves  or  feales,  expofed  to  the  fire, 
lofe  their  flexibility  and  become  brittle,  feparating  af¬ 
terwards  into  thinner  leaves:  but  in  a  quick  and  ftrong 
fire  they  curl  or  crumple,  which  is  a  flep  towards  fu- 
fion  ;  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  them  into 
pure  glafs  without  addition.  3.  They  melt  eafily  with 
borax,  the  microcofmic  fait,  and  alkaline  fait ;  and, 
by  means  of  the  two  former  fait*,  may  be  brought  to 
a  clear  glafs  before  the  blow-pipe.  That  which  con¬ 
tains  iron,  however,  is  more  fufible  than  the  uncolour¬ 
ed  earths  of  this  kind.  No  loofe  or  friable  mica  has 
yet  been  difeovered,  but  all  of  an  indurated  kind.  Its 
fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Fabroni,  is  about  3000. 
-Kir wan  tells  11s,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  this  fub- 
flance,  when  it  contains  much  iron,  is  from  253 5  to 
30CO.  An  hundred  parts  of  the  colourlefs  kind  con¬ 
tain  38  of  filex,  28  of  argill,  20  of  magnefia,  and  14  of 
the  moH  dephlogiflicated  calx  of  iron.  Martial  mica 
contains  alfo  10  or  12  percent .  of  a  more  phlogifli- 
cated  calx  of  iron  ;  whence  its  various  colours  are  de¬ 
rived,  and  a  proportionably  fmaller  quantity  of  the 
other  ingredients.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Mica  alba,  colourlefs  or  pure  mica  5  of  which 
there  are  the  following  varieties.  1.  Mufcovy  glafs, 
confiding  of  large  parallel  plates,  and  as  tranfparent  as 
glafs,  found  in  Siberia  and  Sweden.  This  differs  ex¬ 
ternally  from  the  common  talc,  in  being  more  foapy 
to  the  touch.  An  hundred  parts  of  it  contain  50  of 
filex,  45  of  jnild  magnefia,  and  5  of  argill -or  clay. 
Venetian  talc  is  white,  grey,  yellowifh,  or  greenifh, 
and  femitranfparent.  It  is  much  more  tender  and 
brittle  than  mica,  and  fo  foft  that  it  may  be  fcratch- 
<ed  with  the  nail.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2729.  2.  Mica 
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fquamofa,  compofed  cf  fmn.il  plates,  found  in  Sweden 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.  3.  Compofed  of  fine 
particles  like  chaff.  4.  Talcum  officinale,  crumpled 
mica,  compofed  of  crumpled  plates. 

II.  Mica  colorata  martialis,  coloured  and  martial  glim¬ 
mer.  Of  this  there  are  many  varieties.  1.  Brown  and 
femitranfparent,  found  in  Lapland.  2.  Confuting  of 
fine  and  minute  feales,  of  a  brown,  deep-green,  light- 
green,  or  black  colour,  found  in  different  parts  of  Swe¬ 
den.  3.  Twilled  or  crumpled  glimmer,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  found  alfo  in  Sweden.  4.  Chaffy  glim¬ 
mer,  of  a  black  colour,  found  in  the  (lone  called  horn • 
berg,  occurring  in  moft  of  the  Swedifh  copper  mines, 
as  at  Norberg,  Flodberg,  See.  5.  Cryftallized  glim¬ 
mer,  with  ereX  feales,  or  with  hexagonal  horizontal 
plates,  found  alfo  in  Sweden. 

Mod  of  thefe  Hones  are  fuppofed  abfolutelv  to  re¬ 
fill  the  fire  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underffood  only  of  cer¬ 
tain  degrees  of  heat,  and  when  they  are  mixed  with 
certain  bodies.  Cron  lied  t  obferves,  however,  that  they 


mav  with  equal  propriety  be  called  vitrefeent ;  becaufe 
they  melt  with  that  degree  of  heat  in  which  nei¬ 
ther  quartz  nor  limellone  are  in  the  fmallell  de¬ 
gree  altered.  They  are  Hill  more  readily  melted 
when  either  naturally  or  artificially  combined  with 
a  martial  earth.  Hence  fome  ores,  though  much 
mixed  with  mica,  may  be  very  readily  melted  ;  while 
others,  in  which  the  fame  fub fiance  is  mixed  with 
quartz,  it  may  be  impoffible  to  melt ;  becaufe  the  mica 
renders  the  quartz  fo  compaX  as  to  prevent  it  from 
cracking.  It  does  the  fame  with  an  apyrous  clay, 
which  is  the  rcafon  why  the  lapis  ollaris  refills  the  fire 
fo  Hrongly. 

M.  Margraaf  afferts,  that  he  has  obtained  Epfom 
fait  from  talc  ;  and  Mr  Fabroni  informs  us.  that  in 
decompofing  nitre  by  means  of  a  micaceous  fubHance, 
as  foon  as  the  acid  is  di Hilled  there  rifes  fome  other 
fubHance  hitherto  unknown  at  the  end  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  :  he  adds,  that  on  employing  aqua  regia  or  marine 
acid  to  diffolve  this  fubHance,  the  yellow  colour  which 
refults  from  the  folution  (hows  that  it  contains  fome 
iron.  This  laH  affertion  is  confirmed  by  M.  Monnet, 
who  found  that  phlogiHicated  alkali  and  folution  of 
galls  produce  a  bluifh  colour  with  that  of  mica.  He 
adds,  that  its  component  parts  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  afbeHos,  excepting  only  that  the  latter  contains 
more  iron. 

CronHedt  informs  us,  that  the  martial  mica  acquires 
a  fliining  yellow  colour  in  a  calcining  heat,  which  has 
induced  many  to  examine  it  in  hopes  of  finding  gold  ; 
though  no  metal  can  be  obtained  from  it  except  iron, 
which  may  be  diffolved  by  means  of  aqua  regia.  A 
late  German  author  indeed  has  pretended,  that  he  pro¬ 
duced  from  mica  an  unknown  femimetal  which  refem- 
bled  iron  mixed  with  zinc.  He  owned,  however,  that 
he  made  ufe  of  a  flux  compofed  of  feveral  metals,  fome 
of  which  probably  united  with  the  talc,  and  thus  de¬ 
ceived  him.  The  talc  cubes,  which  are  micaceous  bo* 
dies  of  the  figure  of  aluminous  cry  Hals,  are  much  va¬ 
lued  and  fought  after  by  fome  mineralogiHs.  They 
are  met  with  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden ;  and  when  bro¬ 
ken  are  found  to  confiH  of  an  iron  ore  frequently  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  marcafitical  copper  ore,  and  are  only  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  mica.  The  broad  and 
tranfparent  talc  named  Mufcovy- glafs  is  ufed  inflead  of 
4  S  glafs 
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Micdi,  glafs  for  windows ;  and  has  this  advantage  above  com* 
Jltichacl.  mon  g}jfSj  that  it  refifts  the  explofion  of  cannon. 

Cronftedt  thinks  that  it  might  be  advantageoufly  ufed 
for  covering  houfes.  The  twifted  or  crumpled  mica, 
found  in  fome  places  of  Sweden,  is  nunufatSured  into 
kettles  and  pther  veffels,  likewife  into  hearths  for 
chimneys;  “and  the  powder  which  falls  in  the  work¬ 
ing  (fays  our  author)  may  be  mixed  with  the  common 
fait  for  the  diftillation  of  the  muriatic  acid.” 

According  to  M.  Magellan,  many  mineral  fubftan- 
ees  may  have  the  glittering  appearance  of  talc  without 
really  belonging  to  that  genus.  An  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  he  happened  to  obferve  in  Mr  Wedge- 
wood’s  work.  It  was  an  unexpected  rcfult  from  vi¬ 
triol  calcined  to  rednefs,  then  mixed  without  being 
walked  with  common  fait.  It  now  underwent  a  fe- 
cond  calcination  under  a  muffle,  with  a  heat  fomewhat 
ftronger  ;  about  the  tenth  degree  of  his  thermometer. 
The  colour  was  of  a  dark  purple,  and  the  fiiining  par¬ 
ticles  fo  bright  as  to  fflow  their  glaffy  form,  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  true  mica. 

MICAH,  or  The  Booh  of  Micah ,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teffament,  written  by  the  prophet  Micah, 
who  is  the  feventk  of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets.  He  is 
cited  by  Jeremiah,  and  prophefied  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
tliam,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  He  cenfures  the  reign¬ 
ing  vices  of  Jerufalem  and  Samaria,  and  denounces  the 
judgments  of  God  again il  both  kingdoms.  He  like¬ 
wife  foretels  the  confufion  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  the  glorious  fuccefs  of 
his  church. 

MICHAEL,  or  Michel,  (i.  e.  who  is  like  to 
God  ?)  The  feripture  account  of  Michael  is,  that  he 
was  an  archangel,  who  prelided  over  the  Jewilh  nation, 
as  other  angels  did  over  the  Gentile  world,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Perfia  and  Greece,  (Dan. 
x.  13.);  that  he  had  an  army  of  angels  under  his 
command  (Rev.  xii.  7.)  ;  that  Jie  fought  with  the  Dra¬ 
gon,  or  Satan  and  his  angels ;  and  that,  contending 
with  the  Devil,  he  difputed  about  the  body  of  Mofes, 
(Jude  9.)  As  to  the  combat  between  Michael  and 
the  Dragon,  fome  authors  underhand  it  literally,  and 
think  it  means  the  expulfion  of  certain  rebellious 
angels,  with  their  head  or  -leader,  from  the  prefence 
of  God.  Others  take  it  in  a  figurative  fenfe  ;  and  re¬ 
fer  it,  either  to  the  conteft  that  happened  at  Rome 
between  St  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  in  which  the 
,apoftle  prevailed  over. the  magician,  or  to  thofe  violent 
perfections  under  which  the  church  laboured  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  which  happily  ceafed  when  the 
powers  of  the  world  became  Chriftians.  Among  the 
commentators  who  maintain  the  former  opinion  is 
Grotius ;  and  among  thofe  who  take  it  in  a  figurative 
fenfe  are  Hammond  and  Mede. 

The  conteft  about  the  body  of  Mofes  is  likewife  ta¬ 
ken  both  literally  and  figuratively.  Thofe  who  under- 
ftand  it  literally  are  of  opinion,  that  Michael  by  the 
order  of  God  hid  the  body  of  Mofes  after  his  death  ; 
and  that  the  Devil  endeavoured  to  difeover  it,  as  a  fit 
means  to  entice  the  people  to  idolatry,  by  a  fuperfti- 
tious  worfhip  of  his  relics.  But  this  difpute  is  figura¬ 
tively  underftood  to  be  a  controverfy  about  rebuilding 
the  temple,  and  reftoring  the  fervice  of  God  among 
the  Jews  at  Jerufalem  ;  the  Jewifh  church  being  fitly 
enough  ft y led  the  T&dy  of  Mofes.  It  is  thought  by 
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fome,  that  this  ftory  of  the  conteft  between  Michael  Mtfhae? 
and  the  Devil  was  taken  by  St  Jude  out  of  an  apocry-  _,j-L 
phal  book '  called,  The  Afj'umption  of  Mofes . 

The  Romifh  church  celebrates  three  appearances  of 
Michael,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  feripture, 
and  which  have  happened,  they  fay,  a  long  time  after 
the  age  of  the  apoftles.  The  firft  appearance  of  this 
archangel  was  at  Coloffae  in  Phrygia,  but  at  what  time 
is  uncertain.  The  fecond  is  that  of  mount  Garganus, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  end  of  die  fifth 
century.  The  third  is  his  appearance  to  Aubert  bi- 
fhop  of  Avranches,  upon  a  rock  called  the  Tomhy 
where  at  this  day  Is  the  abbey  of  St  Michael.  This 
was  about  the  year  700.  The  firft  of  thefe  feftivab 
is  obferved  on  the  6th  of  September,  the  fecond  on 
the  Sth  of  May,  and  the  laft  on  the  i6th  of  06to- 
ber.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  it  was  Michael  the 
archangel  who  condudted  the  Ifraelites  in  their  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  wildernefs,  (fee  Ex.  xxxii.  20,  23, 
and  xxxiii.  2.)  ;  that  it  was  he  who  appeared  to  Mofes 
in  the  burning  bufh  ;  who  appeared  to  Jofhua  in  the 
\  fields  of  Jericho,  and  to  Gideon  and  Manoah  the  father 
of  Samfon  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  him  have  been  impu¬ 
ted  the  greateft  part  of  the  moft  remarkable  appear¬ 
ances  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftament. 

Michael  Angelo.  See  Angelo. 

Mount  Michael ,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  ftate- 
priforis  of  France,  lies  about  20  miles  from  Granville. 

It  is  a  rock  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Av¬ 
ranches  ;  and  is  only  accefiible  at  low  water.  Nature 
has  completely  fortified  one  fide,  by  its  craggy  and 
ahnoft  perpendicular  defeent,  which  renders  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  mount  it  by  any  addrefs  or  courage,  how¬ 
ever  confummate.  The  other  parts  are  furrounded  by 
walls  fenced  with  femilunar  towers  after  the  Gothic 
manner ;  but  fufficiently  ftrong,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  fituation,  to  render  it  impregnable  to 
any  attack.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  begins  a 
ftreet  or  town,  which  winds  round  its  bafe  to  a^confi- 
derable  height.  Above  are  chambers  where  ftate-pri- 
foners  are  kept,  and  where  there  are  other  buildings 
intended  for  refidence.  On  the  fummit  is  ere&ed  the 
abbey  itfelf,  occupying  a  prodigious  fpace  of  ground* 
and  of  a  ftrength  and  folidity  equal  to  its  enormous 
fize  ;  fince  it  has  for  many  centuries  withftood  all  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  to  which  it  is  fo  much  expo- 
fed.  In  an  apartment,  called  the  Sale  de  Ckavalerie , 
the  knights  of  St  Michael  ufed  to  meet  in  folemn  con¬ 
vocation  on  important  occafions.  They  were  the  dc- 
fenders*and  guardians  of  this  mountain  and  abbey,  as 
thofe  of  the  temple,  and  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem,  were 
of  the  holy  fepulchre.  The  hall  in  which  they  met  is 
very  fpacious,  but  rude  and  barbarous.  At  one  end 
is  a  painting  of  the  archangel,  the  patron  of  their  or¬ 
der  ;  and  in  this  hall  Louis  XI.  firft  inftituted  and  in¬ 
verted  with  the  infignia  of  knighthood  the  chevaliers  of 
the  crofs  of  St  Michael.  There  is  a  miferable  dark 
apartment,  or  rather  dungeon,  in  which  many  eminent 
perfons  were  formerly  confined.  In  the  middle  of  it 
is  a  cage,  compofed  of  prodigious  bars  of  wood  ;  and 
the  wicket  which  gives  entrance  into  it  is  10  or  12 
inches  in  thicknefs.  The  infide  of  it  comprifes  about 
l  2  or  14  feet  fquare,  and  it  is  nearly  20  in  height.  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  a  certain  newf- 
writer  in  Holland,  who  had  prefumed  to  print  fo  mo 
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very  fevere  and  farcaftic  refiedions  oft 
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Maintenon,  was  confined  in  this  place.  Some  months 
after  his  publication,  he  was  induced,  by  a  perfon  fent 
exprefsly  for  that  purpofe,  to  make  a  tour  into  French 
Flanders.  The  moment  he  had  quitted  the  Dutch  ter- 
ritores,  he  was  put  under  arreft  ;  and  immediately,  by 
his  majefty’s  exprefs  command,  conducted  to  Mount 
Michael,  where  he  was  (hut  up  in  this  cage.  Here  he 
lived  upwards  of  23  years ;  and  here  he  at  length  ex¬ 
pired.  During  the  long  nights  of  winter,  no  candle 
ter  fire  was  allowed  him.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
have  any  book.  He  faw  no  human  face,  except  the 
gaoler,  who  came  once  every  day  to  prefen t  him, 
through  a  hole  in  the  wicket,  with  his  little  portion  of 
bread  and  wine.  No  inftrument  was  given  him  with 
which  he  could  deftroy  himfelf :  but  he  found  means 
at  length  to  draw  out  a  nail  from  the  wood,  with 
which  he  engraved,  or  cut  on  the  bars  of  his  cage, 
certain  fleurs  de  lis  and  armorial  bearings,  which  form¬ 
ed  his  only  employment  and  recreation.  They  are 
very  curioufiy  performed  confidering  the  rudenefs  of 
his  tool, 
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Madame  de  fidy,  and  Heaped  with  only  two  of  his  men,  with  whom 
he  regained  the  Tombelaine.  They  preferve  with  great 
care  the  ladders  and  grappling  irons  ufed  on  this  oc-  . 
cafion.  The  count  was  at  lad  befieged  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  marefhal  de  Matignon,  in  1574,  Dom* 
front,  in  Normandy ;  and  Catharine  de  Media's,  who 
hated  him  for  having  been,  though  innocently,  the 
caufe  of  her  hufband’s  death,  caufed  him  to  be  imme* 
diately  executed. 

The  church  of  Mount  Michael  is  a  great  curiofity. 
It  llands  on  nine  pillars  of  mod  enormous  dimenlions, 
built  on  the  folid  rock.  Each  of  them  appears  to  be 
about  25  feet  in  circumference  :  befides  thefe,  there  are 
two  others  much  inferior  in  fize,  on  which  the  centre 
of  the  church  reds,  and  over  which  is  the  tower.  1  he 
following  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
church  :  In  the  reign  of  Childebert  II.  there  was  a 
bifhop  of  Avranches  named  St  Aubert .  To  this  holy 
man  the  archangel  Michael  was  pleafed  to  appear  one 
night,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to  this  rock  to  build  a 
church.  St  Aubert  treated  this  as  a  dream  ;  upon 
which  the  angel  appeared  a  fecond  time  ;  and  being  dill 
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The  fubterraneous  chambers  in  this  mountain  are  difobeyed,  he  returned  a  third  time,  when,  by  way  of 
•1  u.  r„  that  the  o-aolers  themfelves  do  imprinting  his  command  upon  the  faint  s  memory,  lie 


faid  to  be  fo  numerous,  that  the  gaolers  themfelves  do 
not  know  them.  There  are  certain  dungeons  called 
oubliettes ,  into  which  they  were  accudomed  anciently 
to  let  down  malefa&ors  guilty  of  very  heinous  crimes: 
they'  provided  them  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  then  they  were  totally  forgotten,  and  left 
to  perifh  by  hunger  in  the  dark  vaults  of  the  rock. 
This  punifhment,  however,  has  not  been  infli&ed  by 
any  king  in  the  lad  or  prefent  century.  . 

Here  alfo  is  a  remarkable  chamber,  in  one  corner 
of  which  is  a  kind  of  window  :  between  this  and  the 
wall  of  the  building  is  a  very  deep  fpace,  of  near  100 
feet  perpendicular,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  another 
window  opening  to  the  fea.  It  is  called  the  Hole  of 
Montgomeri ;  and  the  hiftory  of  it  is  as  follows  :  In 
the  year  1559,  Henry  II.  king  of  France  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  killed  at  a  tournament  by  the  count  do  Mont¬ 
gomeri  He  was  a  Huguenot ;  and  having  efcaped 
the  maifacre  of  Paris,  made  head  againft  the  royal 
forces  in  Normandy,  fupported  by  queen  Elizabeth 
with  arms  and  money.  Being  driven  from  his  fortrefles 
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imprinting  his  command  upon  the  faint’s  memory,  lie 
made  a  hole  in  his  Ikull,  by  touching  it  with  his  thumb. 
The  Ikull  is  dill  preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church. 
It  is  inclofed  in  a  little  fhrine  of  gold,  and  a  cryftal, 
which  opens  over  the  orifice,  admits  the  gratification 
©f  curiofity  by  the  minuted  examination  of  it.  The 
hole  is  of  a  fize  and  diape  proportionable  to  the  thumb 
faid  to  have  produced  it  5  but’  it  is  impoflible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  has  been  really  made  by  a  knife  of 
any  other  way.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  faint 
would  forget  fuch  a  fenfible  mark  of  the  angel’s  dif- 
pleafure  ;  he  therefore  immediately  repaired  to  the 
rock,  and  condrudted  a  fmall  church,  as  he  had  been 
commanded.  Here,  however,  true  hi  dory  fupplies  the 
place  of  fable  ;  and  informs  us,  that  it  was  in  9 65 
when  Richard  the  fecond  duke  of  Normandy  began  to 
build  the  abbey.  It  was  completed  about  the  year 
1070,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  though  many 
other  additions  were  made  by  fuceeeding  abbots. 

In  the  treafury  of  the  church  are  innumerable  other 
relics  ;  among  which  fome  few  have  a  real  and  intriri- 


rock  called  the  Tombe-  tic  value.  There  is  a  line  head  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
n’t.:.  ;.  another  hm liar  to  Mount  Michael ;  only  cut  in  a  cryftal,  and  the  reprefentation  of  a  cockle-lhell 


lame.  This  is  another  fimilar  to  Mount  Michael 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  it,  and  of  neaily  equal 
dimenfions.  At  that  time  there  was  a  cattle  upon  it, 
which  has  fince  been  demolilhed,  and  of  which  fcarce 
any  vettiges  now  remain.  From  this  fortrefs,  accef- 
fible  only  at  low- water,  he  continually  made  excurfions, 
and  annoyed  the  enemy,  who  never  dared  to  attack 
him.  He  coined  money,  laid  all  the  adjacent  country 
under  contribution,  and  rendered  himfelf  univerfally 
dreaded.  Defirous,  however,  to  furprife  Mount  Mi¬ 
chael,  he  found  means  to  engage  one  of  the  monks  re-, 
fidenl  in  the  abbey  ;  who  promifed  to  give  him  the  fig- 
nal  for  his  enterprife  by  difplaying  a  handkerchief. 
The  monk  having  made  the  fignal,  betrayed  him,  and 
armed  all  his  alTociates,  who  waited  Montgomeri’s  ar¬ 
rival.  The  chieftain  came,  attended  by  co  chofen  fol- 
diers,  all  ddperate,  a-  d  capable  of  any  attempt.  They 
eroded  the  fand  ;  and  having  placed  their  fcahng-lad- 
ders,  mounted  one  by  one.  A.S  they  came  to  the  top, 
they  were  difpatched,  each  in  turn,  without  noife. 
Montgomeri,  who  followed  laft,  difeovered  the  per- 
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in  gold,  weighing  many  pounds,  given  by  Richsrd  IL 
duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  founded  the  abbey.  There 
is  an  arm  faid  to  belong  to  St  Richard  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  *,  but  who  this  faint  was  it  mull  be  very  difficult 
to  determine. 

St  MICHAEL’S,  a  borough  town  of  Cornwal, 
between  St  Columb  and  Truro,  247  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  Though  one  of  the  oldeft  boroughs  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  by  prefeription,  and  of  great  note  in  the  Saxons 
time,  it  is  a  mean  hamlet  in  the  parilhes  of  Newland 
and  St  Enidore  ;  yet  it  is  governed  by  a  portreeve, 
yearly  chofen  by  a  jury  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  out 
of  the  fix  chief  tenants,  called  deputy  lords  of  the 
manor,  becaufe  they  hold  lands  in  the  borough.  Here 
is  no  market,  but  two  fairs.  A  courtdeet  is  held 
here  twice  a  year.  This  place  was  formerly  called 
Modifhole,  and  afterwards  Michel.  Its  lift  of  mem¬ 
bers  begins  in  the  6th  of  Edward  VI. 

St  Michael's  Mounty  in  the  county  of  Cornwal, 
in  the  corner  of  Mount’s-Bay,  is  a  very  high  rock, 
462  only 
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only  divided  by  the  tide  from  tile  main-land,  fo  that  it 
is  land  and  ifland  twice  a-day.  The  town  here  was 
burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  mount,  in  digging  for  tin,  there 
have  been  found  fpear-heads,  battle  axes,  and  fwords, 
of  brafs,  all  wrapt  up  in  linen.  The  county  is  con- 
tradled  here  into  a  fort  of  ifthmus,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce 
four  miles  between  the  Channel  and  the  Severn  fea. — 
There  have  been  large  trees  driven  in  by  the  fea  be¬ 
tween  this  mount  and  Penzance. 

MICHAEL1S  (John  David),  a  celebrated  biblical 
critic,  and  author  of  many  elleemed  works,  was  the 
eldefi  fon  of  Dr  Cliriftian  Benedict  Michaelis,  profeffor 
in  'the  univerfity  of  Halle  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  was 
born  at  that  place  Feb.  27.  1717.  His  father  devoted 
him  at  an  early  age  to  an  academical  life  ;  and  with 
that  view  lie  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in 
a  celebrated  Pruflian  feminary,  called  the  Orphan-houfr, 
at  Glanche,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  place. 
He  commenced  his  academical  career  at  Halle  in  1733, 
and  took  his  mailer’s  degree  in  the  faculty  of  philo- 
fopliy  in  1739.  In  1741  he  made  an  excurfion  to  this 
country,  where  his  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages,  which  was  confiderably  increafed  by  his  in¬ 
defatigable  refearelies  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance,  and  gained 
him  the  efteem,  of  our  firft  literary  charadlers  ;  with 
feveral  of  whom,  and  particularly  bifhop  Lowth,  lie 
was  in  correfpondence  for  many  years.  On  his  return 
to  Halle,  after  an  abfence  of  fifteen  months,  he  began 
to  read  lectures  on  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Te- 
ilament,  which  lie  continued  after  his  removal  to  Got¬ 
tingen  in  1745.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  profeffor 
extraordinary,  and  foon  after  profeffor  of  philofophy; 
in  that  univerfity-.  The  next  year  he  obtained  a  place 
of  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety  there,  of  which  lie 
“Was  director  in  1761,  and  was  foon  afterwards  made 
Aulic  counfellor  by  the  court  of  Hanover.  In  1 764 
his  diftinguifhed  talents,  but  chiefly  a  publication  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  journey  to  Arabia,  which  was  undertaken  by 
feveral  literary  men,  at  the  expence  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  in  confequence  of  his  application  by  means 
of  Count  Bernfdorff,  procured  him  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  cliofen  a  correfpondent,  and  afterwards  foreign 
member,  of  the  academy  of  inferiptions  at  Paris,  of 
whom  the  inflitution  admitted  only  eight ;  and  in  the 
fame  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Haar¬ 
lem.  In  1775,  Count  Hopkin,  who  eighteen  years 
before  had  prohibited  the  ufe  of  his  writings  at  Upfal, 
when  he  was  chancellor  of  that  univerfity,  prevailed 
upon  the  king  of  Sweden  to  confer  on  him  the  order 
of  the  polar  ftar,  a3  a  national  compenfation.  In  1786 
he  was  raifed  to  the  diftinguifhed  rank  of  privy  coun¬ 
fellor  of  juftice  by  the  court  of  Hanover  ;  and  in  1788 
received  his  lafl  literary  honour,  by  being  unanimouf- 
ly  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London. — . 
His  great  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language*, 
which  he  difplayed  in  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  other  works,  raifed  him  to  a  degree  of  eminence 
almofl  unknown  before  in  Germany ;  and  his  indefa¬ 
tigable  labours  were  only  equalled  by  his  defire  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  he  acquired  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  fludents  of  all  countries  who  frequented  his  ad¬ 
mirable  le&ures,  which  he  continued  to  deliver  on  va¬ 
rious  parti  of  the  facred  writings  in  half-yearly  courfes, 


and  on  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac  languages, 
to  the  lafl  year  of  his  life.  He  was  profeffor  in  the 
univerfity  of  Gottingen  forty-five  years,  and,  during 
that  long  period,  lie  filled  the  chair  with  dignity,  cre¬ 
dit,  and  ufefulnefs.  He  died  October  22.  1791,  aged 
74.  He  is  faid  to  have  left  behind  him  feveral  valu¬ 
able  MSS.  Of  the  works  that  were  publifhed  during 
his  life  time,  and  which  are  very  numerous,  a  cata¬ 
logue,  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  is  given  in 
the  Gent'eman’ s  Magazine  for  March  1792. 

MICHAELMAS,  or  Feajl  of  St  Michael  and  all 
Angels,  a  feftival  of  the  Chri Ilian  church,  obferved  oa 
the  2.9th  of  September.  See  Michael. 

MICKLE  (William  Julius),  the  celebrated  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Lufiad,  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Alex¬ 
ander  Mickle  a  Scottifh  clergyman,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  diffenting  miniilerin  London,  an  affiilant  to  the 
reverend  Dr  Watts,  and  one  of  the  tranflators  of 
Bayle’s  Dictionary.  This  gentleman  having  refided 
a  few  years  in  London,  was  prefented  to  the  church 
of  Langholm  near  Kelfo  in  Scotland,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried;  and  our  author  was  one  of  the  younger  fons. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  173  c,  and  was  educated 
by  his  father.  In  his  early  years  his  paffion  for  poetry 
frequently  difeovered  itfelf ;  though  till  the  age  of  13 
he  did  not  fhow  any  particular  attachment  to  books. 
At  that  time  having  accidentally  met  with  Spencer’s 
Fairy  Queen,  he  became  enamoured  of  his  manner  of 
writing,  and  inflantly  began  to  imitate  him.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  to  refide 
with  ail  uncle  who  was  a  brewer  theie^  and  who  ad¬ 
mitted  him  into  a  fliare  of  his  bufinefs  ;  but  not  being 
qualified  to  fucceed  in  this  line,  he  went  to  London, 
about  the  time  of  the  conclufion  of  the  war  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1 755,  with  a  view  to  procure  a  commifiion  in 
the  marine  fervice.  Here  he  was  difappointed  ;  but 
introduced  himfelf  to  the  firll  Lord  Lyttelton,  to 
whom  he  fent  one  of  his  poems.  From  his  lordfhip, 
however,  he  received  no  other  favour  than  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  feveral  interviews,  and  encouraged  to  perfe- 
vere  in  his  poetical  plans. 

So  clofely  did  our  author  cultivate  the  ftudy  of  the 
mufes,  that  befoie  he  was  18  years  of  age  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  two  tragedies  and  half  an  epic  poem;  but  all  thefe 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  The  firfl  of  his  poems 
which  appeared  in  print  was  publifhed  in  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  magazines,  and  intitled,  “  On  palling  thro* 
the  Parliament  Clofe  of  Edinburgh  at  Midnight.” 
This  was  afterwards  inferted  in  A  Collection  of  Ori¬ 
ginal  Poems  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Vol.  II.  p.  137. 

From  the  time  of  Mr  Mickle’s  arrival  at  London 
till  the  year  1765,  it  is  not  known  how  he  employed 
his  time,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was  employed 
in  fome  branch  of  the  printing  bufinefs;  and  in  1 765  he 
engaged  himfelf  as  corredlor  to  the  Clarendon  prefs. 
This  year  he  publifhed  the  poem  which  firft  brought 
him  into  notice,  intitled,  “  Pollio,  an  Elegiac  Ode, 

written  in  the  Wood  near  R -  (Rofliii)  Calll^,’* 

4to.  This  was  an  elegy  written  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  ;  which,  previous  to  its  publication,  had  been 
fhown  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  received  fome  correc¬ 
tions  from  him.  The  latter,  in  an  epiftle  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  fpoke  of  it  as  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
our  language.  In  1767  he  publifhed  a  poem  called 
u  The  Concubine,  in  two  Cantos,  after  the  manner  of 
3  Spencer,” 
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Mickle,  f  Spencer,”  4to  ;  and  in  1769  he  publifhed,  ‘ 
u—-y—  ter  to  Mr  Harwood,  wherein  feme  of  his  evafive 
Glofles,  falfe  Tranflations,  and  blundering  Criticifms, 
in  fup port  of  the  Arian  Herefy,  contained  in  his  Li¬ 
teral  i  ranflation  of  the  New  Teflament,  are  pointed  out 
and  confuted,”  8vo:<ind  next  year  he  publifhed  “  Ma- 
ry  Queen  of  Scots,  an  Elegy  “  Hengifl  and  Mary, 
a  Ballad;”  and  “  Knowledge,  an  Ode;”  in  Pearch’s 
Collection  of  Poems.  In  1770  he  publifhed  “Vol¬ 
taire  in  the  Shades,  or  Dialogues  on  the  Deiflical  Con- 
troverfy,”  8vo.  The  Elegy  on  Mary  had  been  fub- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  ciiticife  it,  not  for  its  deficiency  in  poetical 
merit,  but  from  thinking  differently  from  the  author 
concerning  that  unfortunate  princtfs. 

About  this  time  Mr  Mickle  was  a  frequent  writer 
in  the  Whitehall  Evening  Poll;  but  a  more  important 
work  now  engaged  his  atention.  When  no  more  than 
1  7  years  of  age  he  had  read  Caflava  s  tranflatiOn  of 
the  Lufiad  of  Camoens  into  French,  and  then  pro¬ 
jected  the  defign  of  giving  an  Engiifh  translation  or  it. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  prevented  by  various  avo¬ 
cations  till  the  year  1771,  when  he  publifhed  the  firfl 
book  as  a  fpecimen  :  and  having  prepared  himfelf  by 
acquiring  fome  knowledge  of  the  Portuguefe  language, 
he  determined  to  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  this  work. 
With  this  view  he  quitted  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  and 
went  to  a  farm-houfe  at  Forefl-hill,  where  he  purfued 
his  defign  with  unremitting  affiduity  till  the  year  *775> 
when  the  work  was  entirely  finifhed. 

During  the  time  that  Mr  Mickle  was  engaged  in 
this  work,  he  fubfifled  entirely  by  his  employment  as 
corrector  of  the  prefs  ;  and  on  his  quitting  that  em¬ 
ployment  he  had  only  the  fnbfcriptions  he  received 
for  his  tranflation  to  iupport  him.  Notwithflanding 
thefe  difficulties,  he  adhered  fteadily  to  the  plan  he 
had  laid  down,  and  completed  it  in  about  five  years. 

When  his  work  was  finifhed,  Mr  Mickle  applied  to 
a  perfon  of  great  rank,  with  whom  his  family  had  been 
conne&ed,  for  permiffion  to  dedicate  it  to  him.  Per- 
miffion  was  granted,  and  his  patron  honoured  him  with 
a  very  polite  letter;  but  after  receiving  a  copy,  for 
which  an  extraordinary  price  was  paid  for  the  binding,, 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  take  any  notice  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  At  lafl  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  world,,  a  firm  friend  to  the  author,  and  who  af¬ 
terwards  took  him  under  his  prote&ion,  waited  on  the 
patron,  and  heard  him  declare  that  he  had  not  read 
the  work,  but  that  it  had  been  reprefented  not  to  have 
the  merit  it  was  at  firft  faid  to  poffefs.  The  applaufe 
with  which  the  work  was  received,  however,  foon  ba- 
nifhed  from  the  author’s  mind  thofe  difagreeable  fen- 
fations  which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  contemptu¬ 
ous  negledt  of  his  patron,  as  well  as  fome  fevere  cri- 
ticifms  which  had  been  circulated  concerning  it.  A 
fccond  edition  was  prepared  in  177^  with  a  plate 
prefixed  to  it,  executed  by  the  celebrated  artifl  Mor¬ 
timer;  on  whom  Mr  Mickle  wrote  an  epitaph  in  1779. 
This  year  alfo  he  publifhed  a  pamplet,  intitlcd,  “  A 
Candid  Examination  of  the  Reafons  for  depriving^thc 
Eaft  India  Company  of  its  Charter,  contained  in  The 
Hiflory  and  Management  of  the  Eaft  India  Company 
from  its  Commencement  to  the  PreientTime;  together 
with  fome  Strictures  on  the  Sdf-Contradi&ions  and 
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A  Let-  Hiftorical  Errors  of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Reafons  Mickle 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  faid  Company,”  4to.  About  ^jGroC0c. 
this  time  fome  of  his  friends  thought  of  recommend-  mic. 
ing  him  to  the  king  as  deferving  of  a  penfion  ;  but ; 
this  fcheme  was  never  put  in  execution.  Dr  Lowth, 
bifhop  of  London,  would  have  put  him  into  ordcr8, 
and  provided  for  him  in  the  church  ;  but  this  was  not 
agreeable  to  our  author’s  difpofition.  While  he  was 
meditating  a  publication  of  all  his  poems,  in  which  he 
would  moil  probably  have  found  his  account,  he  was 
appointed  fecretary  to  Commodore  Johnflone,  who 
had  lately  obtained  the  command  of  the  Romney  man 
of  war.  In  November  1779  lie  arrived  at  Lifbon,  and 
was  named  by  his  patron  joint  agent  for  the  prizes 
which  were  taken.  In  this  capital  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  lie  refided  more  than  fix  months,  being  every 
where  received  with  every  mark  of  politenefs  and  at¬ 
tention;  and  during  this  period  he  compofed  his  poem 
called  “  Almada  Hill,”  which  in  1781  was  publifhed 
in  quarto.  He  colle&ed  alfo  many  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  manners  of  the  Portuguefe,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  alfo  to  have  publifhed.  During  his  flay  at 
Lifbon  the  royal  academy  was  opened;  and  Mr  Mickle, 
who  was  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  its  commencement, 
had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  a  member  under  the 
prefidency  of  Don  John  of  Braganza  duke  of  La- 
foens.  His  prefence  being  thought  neceflary  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law 
refpe&ing  the  condemnation  of  fome  of  the  prizes,  he 
did  not  accompany  the  commodore  in  his  lafl  expedi¬ 
tion,  nor  did  he  go  any  more  to  fea.  In  1  782  he  pub- 
liihed  “  The  Prophecy  of  Queen  Emma,  an  ancient 
Ballad  lately  difeovered,  written  by  Johannes  T.  urgot- 
tua,  prior  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus; 
to  which  is  added  by  the  Editor,  an  Account  of  the 
Difcovery,  and  Hints  towards  a  Vindication  of  the 
Authenticity,  of  the  Poems  of  Offian  and  Rowley,’3 
8vo. 

In  June  this  year  Mr  Mickle  married  Mifs  Tomkins, 
daughter  of  the  peifon  with  whom  he  refided  at  Fo¬ 
refl-hill,  while  engaged  in  tranflating  the  Lufiad.  Ha¬ 
ving  received  fome  fortune  with  this  lady,  as  well  as 
made  fome  money  himfelf  when  in  the  fervice  of  Com¬ 
modore  Johnflone,  he  now  enjoyed  a  comfortable  in¬ 
dependence.  Having  fixed  his1  refidence  at  Wheatley 
in  Oxfordffiire,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  revifion  of 
his  poetical  works,  which  he  propoied  to  publifh  by 
fubfeription ;  but  the  plan  has  not  yet  been  carried  in¬ 
to  execution.  The  lafl  feven  years  of  his  life  were 
employed  in  writing  for  the  European  Magazine. 

The  Fragments  of  Leo,  and  fome  of  the  moil  ap¬ 
proved  reviews  of  books,  in  that  performance,  were  ol 
his  produ&icn.  He  died  after  a  fhort  illnefs  on  the' 

25th  of  Odlober  1788  at  Wheatley,  leaving  one  fon 
behind  him.  His  poetry  pofTeffes  much  beauty,  va¬ 
riety,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  vigour  of  imagination ; 
his  life  was  without  reproach  ;  his  foibles  were  few 
and  in  offenfive  ;  his  virtues  many ;  and  his  genius 
very  confiderable. 

MICROCOSM,  a  Greek  term  fignifying  the  Tilth 
world ;  ufed  by  fome  for  man ,  as  being  fuppofed  an 
epitome  of  the  nniverfe  or  great  world. 

M1CROCOSMIC  acid.  See  PhosphorusY 
chi  of). 
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minute  to  be  viewed  without  the  affiftance  of  a  micro- 
fcope.  See  Microscopic  Oljefis. 

J  MICROMETER,  an  inftrument,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  objeds  viewed  thro’ 
telefcopes  or  microfcopes  are  meafured  with  err  eat  ex- 
adnefs. 

I.  Ihe  firft  telescopic  micrometers  were  only  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances  for  meafuring  the  image  of  an 
object  in  the  focus  of  the  objed-glafs.  Before  thefe 
contrivances  were  thought  of,  aftronomers  were  accu- 
ftomed  to  meafure  the  held  of  view  in  each  of  their 
telefcopes,  by  obferving  how  much  of  the  moon  they 
could  fee  through  it,  the  femidiameter  being  reckoned 
at  15  or  1 6  minutes;  and  other  diftances  w^ere  efti- 
mated  by  the  eye,  comparing  them  with  the  field  of 
view.  Mr  Lrafcoigne,  an  Englilh  gentleman,  however* 
fell  upon  a  much  more  exad  method,  and  had  a  Trea- 
tife  on  Optics  prepared  for  the  prefs;  but  he  was  kill¬ 
ed  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  I. 
and  his  manufcript  was  never  found.  His  inftrument, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr  R  Townly,  who 
fays,  that  by  the  help  of  it  he  could  mark  above 
40,000  divifions  in  a  foot. 

Mr  Gafcoigne’s  inftrument  being  fhown  to  Dr 
Hooke,  he  gave  a  drawing  and  defcription  of  it,  and 
propofed  feveral  improvements  in  it,  which  may  be 
feenin  Phil.  Tran  f.  abr.  Vol.  I.  p  217.  Mr  Gafcoigne 
divided  the  image  of  an  objed,  in  the  focus  of  the  ob¬ 
jed-glafs,  by  the  approach  of  two  pieces  of  metal 
ground  to  a  very  fine  edge,  in  the  place  of  which  Dr 
Hooke  would  fubftitute  two  fine  hairs  ftretched  paral- 
kl  to  one  another.  Two  other  methods  of  Dr  Hooke’s, 
different  from  this,  are  deferred  in  his  Poflhumous 
Work},  p.497,  498.  An  account  of  feveral  curious 
obfervations  that  Mr  Gafcoigne  made  by  the  help  of 
his  micrometer,  particularly  in  the  menfuration  of  the 
diameters  of  the  moon  and  other  planets,  may  be  feen 
m  the  Phil.  Tranf.  VoL  XLVIII.  p.  190. 

^^Huygeris>  as  appears  by  his  Syftem  of  Saturn, 
pubhihed  in  1659,  to  meafure  the  apparent  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  planets,  or  any  fmall  angles,  by  firft  mea 

flirinnr  ^1.  _  n  l  j  r  •  •  .  •  .  „ 
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,  ne  lays,  is  beit  done  by  obfervinp*  the  time  a  revnlutinn  r _  i  . 
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which,  he  fays,  is  belt  done  by  obferving  the  time 
which  a  ftar  takes  up  in  paffing  over  it,  and  then  prepa¬ 
ring  two  or  three  long  and  flender  brafs  plates,  of  va¬ 
rious  breadths,  the  Tides  of  which  were  very  ftraight, 
and  converging  to  a  fmall  angle.  In  making  ufe  of 
thefe  pieces  of  brafs,  he  made  them  Aide  in  two  Aits, 
that  were  made  in  the  Tides  of  the  tube,  oppofite  to  the 
place  of  the  image,  and  obferved  in  what  place  it  juft 
covered  the  diameter  of  any  planet,  or  any  fmall  di- 
Jtance  that  he  wanted  to  meafure.  it  was  obferved, 
however,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  diameters  of 
planets,  meafured  in  this  manner,  will  be  larger  than 
they  Aiould  be,  as  all  lucid  objeds  appear  to  be  when 
they  are  viewed  upon  dark  ones. 

*Vhf  .EPhemerides  of  the  Marquis  of  Malvafia, 
pu burned  m  1662,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  method  of 
mea  hiring*  fmall  diftances  between  fixed  ftars  and  the 
diameters  of  the  planets,  and  alfo  of  taking  accurate 
draughts  of  the  fpots  of  the  moon  ;  and  this  was  by  a 
net  or  (ilver  wire,  fixed  in  the  common  focus  of  the 
objea  and  eye-glafs.  He  alfo  contrived  to  make  one  of 
two  ftars  to  pafs  along  the  threads  of  this  net,  by  turn- 


that  purpGfe  ;  and  he  counted,  by  a  pendulum-dock,  Mid-Mud* 
beating  feconds,  the  time  that  elapfed  in  its  paflage  ter. 

from  one  wire  to  another,  which  gave  him  the  number  1 - <**** 

of  the  minutes  and  feconds  of  a  degree  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  intervals  of  the  wires  of  his  net,  with  refped 
to  the  focal  length  of  his  telefcope. 

In  1666 ,  MefTrs  Azout  and  Picard  publiAied  a  de¬ 
fcription  of  a  micrometer,  which  was  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Malvafia,  excepting  the 
method  of  dividing  it,  which  they  performed  with  more 
exadnefs  by  a  ferew.  In  fome  cafes  they  ufed  threads 
of  (ilk,  as  being  finer  than  filver  wires.  Dechale3  alfo 
recommends  a  micrometer  confiding  of  fine  wires,  or 
filken  th leads,  the  diftances  of  which  were  exadly* 
known,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  net,  as  peculiarly 
convenient  for  taking  a  map  of  the  moon. 

M*  de  la  Hire  fays,  that  there  is  no  method  more 
fimple  or  commodious  for  obferving  the  digits  of  an 
echpfe  than  a  net  in  the  focus  of  the  telefcope.  Thefe, 
he  fays,  were  generally  made  of  filken  threads  ;  and 
that  for  this  particular  purpofe  fix  concentric  circles 
had  alio  been  made  ufe  of,  drawn  upon  oiled  paper  ; 
but  he  advifes  to  draw  the  circles  on  Very  thin  pieced 
of  glafs  with  the  point  of  a  diamond:  He  alfo  gives 
feveral  particular  diredions  to  afiift  perfons  in  the  ufe 
of  them.  In  another  memoir  he  (hows  a  method  of 
making  ufe  of  theTame  net  for  all  eclipfts,  by  ufing 
a  telefcope  with  two  objed-glafles,  and  placing  them 
at  different  diftances  from  one  another. 

Different  Ccnjlruttions  of  Micrometers .  The  fnft  we  Plate? 
(haU  deferibe  is,  that  by  Mr  Huygens.  Let  ABCD  CCXCV* 
be  a  fedion  of  the  telefcope  at  the  principal  focus  of  f< 
the  objed-glafs,  or  where  the  wires  are  fituated,  which 
are  placed  in  a  ftiort  tube  containing  the  eye-glafs,  and 
may  be  turned  into  any  pofition  by  turning  that  tube  5 
m  n  is  a  fine  wire  extended  over  its  centre  ;  vw,  xy9 
are  tvvo  ftraight  plates  whofe  edges  are  parallel  and 
well  defined,  and  perpendicular  to  mn;  v<w  is  fixed, 
and  xy  moves  parallel  to  it  by  means  of  a  ferew,  which 
carries  two  indexes  over  a  graduated  plate,  to  (how 
the  number  of  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  revolution 
which  it  makes.  Now  to  meafure  any  angle,  we  muft 


revolution  correfponding  to  fome  known*  angle, 
which  may  be  thus  done  :  ill,  Bring  the  inner  edges 
of  the  plates  exadly  to  coincide,  and  fet  each  index 
to  o  ;  turn  the  ferew,  and  feparate  the  plates  to  any 
diitance  5  and  obferve  the  time  a  ftar.w  is  in  paffing 
along  the  wire  mn  from  one  plate  to  the  other:  for 
that  time,  turned  into  minutes  and  feconds  of  a  de¬ 
gree,  will  be  the  angle  anfwering  to  the  number  of  re¬ 
volutions,  or  the  angle  correfponding  to  the  diitance. 
thus,  it  d=co(.  of  the  liar’s  declination,  we  have 
1 ,  am,  the  angle  correfponding  to  this  diitance;  and 
hence,  by  ptoportion,  we  find  the  angle  anfwering  to 
any  other.  2 dly9  bet  up  e*n  object  of  a  known  diame- 
ter,  or  two  objects  at  a  given  diftance,  and  turn  the 
ferew  till  the  edges  of  the  plates  become  tangents  to 
the  objea:,  or  till  their  opening  juft  takes  in  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  two  objeds  upon  the  wire  mn;  then 
from  the  diameter,  or  diftance  of  the  two  objeds 
from  each  other,  and  their  diftance  from  the  glafs, 
calculate  the  angle,  and  obferve  the  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions  and  parts  correfponding.  3^,  Take  the  dia* 

mg  it,  or  the  telefcooe  asmnT},0  IT*  nJecer  ot  ^un  011  any  day,  by  making  the  edges  of 

p  ,  as  much  as  was  necefiary  for  tac  plates  tangents  to  the  oppofite  limbs,  and  find, 

*  *  from 
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from  the  nautical  almanac,  what 
that  day.  Here  it  will  be  heft  to  take  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs  of  the  fun  when  on  the  meridian,  as  he  has 
then  no  motion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  If  the 
edges  do  not  coincide  when  the  indexes  ftand  at  o, 
we  mull  allow  for  the  error.  Inftead  of  making  a  pro¬ 
portion,  it  is  better  to  have  a  table  calculated  to  fhow 
the  angle  correfponding  to  every  revolution  and  parts 
of  a  revolution.  But  the  obferver  muft  remember,  that 
when  the  micrometer  is  fixed  to  telcfcopes  of  different 
focal  lengths,  a  new  table  muft  be  made.  The  whole 
fyftem  of  wires  is  turned  about  in  its  own  plane,  by 
turning  the  eye-tube  round  with  a  hand,  and  by 
that  means  the  wire  mn  can  be  thrown  into  any  poli- 
tio*n,  and  confequently  angles  in  any  pofition  may  be 
meafured.  Dr  Bradley  added  a  fmall  motion  by  a 
rack  and  pinion  to  fet  the  wires  more  accurately  in  any 
pofition. 

Inftead  of  two  plates,  two  wires  were  afterwards 
put ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferved,  that  the  diame¬ 
ters  of  the  planets  meafured  by  the  plates  were  fome- 
vvhat  bigger  than  they  ought,  as  appeared  by  compa¬ 
ring  Mr  Huygens’s  meafures  with  others  taken  with  the 
wires ;  and  alfo  by  comparing  the  diameter  of  mercu¬ 
ry  obferved  in  and  out  of  the  fun’s  diik,  the  latter 
being  the  greateft.  Dark  objects  on  bright  ones  ap¬ 
pear  lefs,  and  light  objects  on  dark  ones  appear  greater, 
than  if  they  were  equally  bright  ;  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  brighter  image  on  the  retina  diffuling  itfelf  into  the 
darker  :  and  the  bright  image  of  the  planet  being  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  plates,  the  faint  diffuied  light  becomes 
more  fenfible,  and  is  miftaken  for  the  edge  of  the  pla¬ 
net. 

But  the  micrometer,  as  now  contrived,  is  of  ufe, 
not  only  to  find  the  angular  diftance  of  bodies  in 
the  field  of  view  at  the  fame  time,  but  alfo  of  thofe 
which,  when  the  telefcope  is  fixed,  pafs  through  the 
field  of  view  fucceflively  ;  by  which  means  we  can  find 
the  difference  of  their  right  afeenfions  and  declinations. 
Let  A  a,  B  b9  C  r ,  be  three  parallel  and  equidiftant 
wires,  the  middle  one  bifecting  the  field  of  view ; 
Ii  OR  a  fixed  wire  perpendicular  to  them  palling 
through  the  centre  of  the  field  ;  and  Yf>  G  g,  two 
wires  parallel  to  it,  each  moveable  by  a  micro¬ 
meter  ferew,  as  before,  fo  that  they  can  be  brought 
up  to  H  O  R,  or  a  little  beyond.  Then  to  find 
the  angular  diftance  of  two  objects,  bring  them  very 
near  to  B£,  and  in  a  line  parallel  to  it,  by  turning 
about  the  wires,  and  bring  one  upon  HOR,  and  by  the 
micrometer  ferew  make  F/ or  Gg  pafs  through  the 
other  ;  then  turn  the  ferew  till  that  wire  coincides 
with  HOR,  and  the  arc  which  the  index  has  paffed 
over  fhows  their  angular  diftance.  If  the  objeds  be 
further  remote  than  you  can  carry  the  diftance  of  one 
of  the  wires  F /,  Gg ,  from  HOR,  then  bring  one 
object  to  F /  and  the  other  to  Gg ;  and  turn  each 
micrometer  ferew  till  they  meet,  and  the  fum  of  the 
arcs  paffed  over  by  each  index  gives  their  angular  di¬ 
ftance.  If  the  objeds  be  two  ftars,  and  one  of  them 
be  made  to  run  along  HOR,  or  either  of  the  move- 
able  wires  as  occafion  may  require,  the  motion  of  the 
other  will  be  parallel  to  thefe  wires,  and  their  differ¬ 
ence  of  declinations  may  be  obferved  with  great  exad- 
siefs  5  but  in  taking  any  other  diftances,  the  motion 
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is  his  diameter  on  of  the  ftars  being  oblique  to  them,  it  is  not  quite  fo  Microni*- 


eafy  to  get  them  parallel  to  B  b  ;  becaufe  if  one  ftar  s 
be  brought  near,  and  the  eye  be  applied  to  the  other 
to  adjuft  the  wires  to  it,  the  former  ftar  will  have  got¬ 
ten  a  little  away  from  the  wire.  Dr  Bradley,  in  his 
account  of  the  ufe  of  this  micrometer,  publifhed  by 
Dr  Mafic eleyne  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfandions 
for  1772,  thinks  the  bed  way  is  to  move  the  eye  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  as  quick  as  poffible  ;  but  it  feems 
to  me  to  be  belt  to  fix  the  eye  at  feme  point  between, 
by  which  means  it  takes  in  both  at  once  diffidently 
well  defined  to  compare  them  with  B b.  In  finding 
the  difference  of  declinations,  if  both  bodies  do  not 
come  into  the  field  of  view  at  the  fame  time,  make 
one  run  along  the  wire  FI  O  R,  as  before,  and  fix  the 
telefcope  and  wait  till  the  other  comes  in,  and  then 
adjuft  one  of  the  moveable  wares  to  it,  and  bring  it  up 
to  H  O  R,  and  the  index  gives  the  difference  of  their 
declinations.  The  difference  of  time  between  the  paf- 
1‘agc  of  the  ftar  at  either  of  the  crof3  moveable  wires, 
and  the  tranfit  of  the  other  ftar  over  the  crofs  fixed 
wire  (which  lepvefents  a  meridian),  turned  into  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes,  will  give  the  difference  of  light 
afeenfion.  The  ftar  has  been  here  fuppofed  to  be  bi- 
fected  by  the  wire  ;  but  if  the  wire  be  a  tangent  to  it, 
allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  breadth  of  the  wire, 
provided  the  adjuft ment  be  made  for  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  wires.  In  obferving  the  diameters  of  the- 
fun,  moon,  or  planets,  it  may  perhaps  be  moft  con¬ 
venient  to  make  ufe  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  wires, 
becaufe  they  appear  moft  diftinct  when  quite  within 
the  limb  ;  but  if  there  fhould  be  any  fenfible  inflection* 
of  the  rays  of  light  in  paffing  by  the  wires,  it  will  be- 
beft  avoided  by  ufing  the  inner  edge  of  one  wire  and' 
the  outward  edge  of  the  other  ;  for  by  that  means* 
the  inflection  at  both  limbs  will  be  the  fame  way,, 
and  therefore  there  wall  be  no  alteration  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  pofition  of  the  rays  paffing  by  each  wire.  And' 
it  will  be  convenient  in  the  micrometer  to  note  at  what, 
divifion  the  index  ftands  when  the  moveable  wire  co¬ 
incides  v/ith  HOR;  for  then  you  need  not  bring  the 
wire  when  a  ftar  is  upon  it  up  to  H  O  R,  only  reckon 
from  the  divifion  at  which  the  index  then  ftands  to  the 
above  divifion. 

With  a  micrometer  therefore  thus  adapted  to  a  tc- 
lefcope,  Mr  Servington  Savery  of  Exeter  propofed 
a  new  way  of  meafuring  the  -difference  between  the 
greateft  and  leaft  apparent  diameters  of  the  fun,  al¬ 
though  the  whole  of  the  fun  was  not  vifible  in  the  field: 
of  view  at  once.  The  method  we  fhall  briefly  deferibe. 
Place  two  object -glaffes  inftead  of  one,  fo  as  to  form- 
two  images  .whofe  limbs  (hall  be  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  each  other  ;  or  inftead  of  two  perfect  lenfes,  he 
propofed  to  cut  a  Angle  lens  into  four  parts  of  equal 
breadths  by  parallel  lines,  and  to  place  the  two  feg- 
ments  with  their  ftraight  fides  againtl  each  other,  or 
the  two  middle  fruftrums  with  their  oppoftte  edges, 
together  ;  in  either  cafe,  the  two  parts  which  before 
had  a  common  centre  and  axis,,  have  now  their  centres* 
and  axes  feparated,  and  confequently  two  images  will 
be  formed  as  before  by  two  perfect  lenfes.  Another 
method  in  reflectors  was  to  cut  the  large  concave  re¬ 
flector  through  tffevcentre,  and  by  a  contrivance  to 
turn  up  the  outer  edges  whilft  the  ftraight  ones  re-* 

mained! 
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Micronic-  jnalneJ  fixed  ;  by  which  means  the  axis  of  the  two 
t  ter-  parts  became  inclined,  and  formed  two  images.  Two 
images  being  formed  in  this  manner,  he  propofed  to 
meafure  the  di fiance  between  the  limbs  when  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  die  fan  were  the  greatdl  and  leafi,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  which  would  be  the  difference  of  the  diame¬ 
ters  required.  Thus  far  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Sa- 
very  for  the  idea  of  forming  two  images  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
mirable  ufes  to  which  it  was  afterwards  applied,  we 
(hall  next  proceed  to  deferibe. 

The  divided  objeft-glafs  micrometer,  as  now  made, 
was  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  John  Dollond,  and  by 
him  adapted  to  the  obj eft-end  of  a  reflefting  telefcope, 
and  has  been  fince  by  the  prefent  Mr  P.  Dollond  his  foil 
applied  with  equal  advantage  to  the  end  of  an  achromatic 
telefcope.  The  principle  is  this  :  The  objeft-glafs  is 
divided  into  two  fegments  in  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  ;  each  fegmeut  is  fixed  in  a  feparate  frame  of 
brafs,  which  is  moveable,  fo  that  the  centres  of  the 
two  fegments  may  be  brought  together  by  a  handle 
for  that  purpofe,  and  thereby  form  one  image  of  an 
objeft  ;  but  when  feparated  they  will  form  two  ima¬ 
ges,  lying  in  a  linepaffirig  through  the  centre  of  each 
l'egment  ;  and  confequently  the  motion  of  each  image 
will  be  parallel  to  that  line,  which  can  be  thrown  into 
any  pofition  ffy  the  contrivance  of  another  handle  to 
turn  the  glafs  about  in  its  own  plane.  The  brafs- work 
carries  a  vernier  to  meafure  the  difiance  of  the  centres 
Fig.  3.  of  the  two  fegments.  Now*  let  E  and  H  be  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  two  fegments,  F  their  principal  focus,  and 
P  Q/wo  diftant  objefts  in  FE,  FH,  produced,  or  the 
oppofite  limbs  of  the  fame  objeft  PBQD  ;  then  the 
images  of  P  and  formed  by  each  fegment,  or  the 
images  of  the  oppofite  limbs  of  the  objeft  PBQD, 
coincide  at  F  :  hence  two  images  wzF,  nx  F  of  that 
objeft  are  formed,  whofe  limbs  are  in  contaft ;  there¬ 
fore  the  angular  diftance  of  the  points  P  and  Qjs  the 
fame  as  the  angle  which  the  difiance  EH  fubtends  at 
F,  which,  as  the  angles  fuppofed  to  be  meafured  are 
very  fmall,  will  vary  as  EH  extremely  nearly  ;  and 
confequently  if  the  angle  correfponding  to  one  inter¬ 
val  of  the  centres  of  the  fegments  be  known,  the 
angle  correfponding  to  any  other  will  be  found  by  pro¬ 
portion.  Now  to  find  the  interval  for  fome  one  angle, 
\N°  218. 


take  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  fun  on  any  day,  Micnra^ 
by  feparating  the  images  till  the  contrary  limbs  coin-  ter. 
cide,  and  read  off  by  the  vernier  the  interval  of  their 
centres,  and  look  into  the  nautical  almanac  for  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  fun  on  that  day,  and  you  have  the  cor¬ 
refponding  angle.  Or  if  greater  exaftnefs  be  required 
than  from  taking  the  angle  in  proportion  to  the  difian¬ 
ces  of  their  centres,  we  may  proceed  thus  Draw 
FG  perpendicular  to  EH,  which  therefore  bifefts  it  ; 
then  one  half  EH,  or  EG,  is  the  tangent  of  half  the 
angle  EFH  ;  hence,  half  the  diftance  of  their  centres  : 
tangent  of  half  the  angle  correfponding  to  that  difiance 
4  :  half  any  other  diftance  of  the  centres  :  tangent  of 
half  the  correfponding  angle  (a). 

Hence  the  method  of  meafuring  fmall  angles  is 
manifeft  ;  for  we  confider  P,  Q^  either  as  two  ob¬ 
jefts  whofe  images  are  brought  together  by  feparating 
the  two  fegments,  or  as  the  oppofite  limbs  of  one  ob¬ 
jeft  PBQA,  whofe  images,  formed  by  tire  two  feg¬ 
ments  E,  H,  touch  at  F  :  in  the  former  cafe,  EH 
gives  the  angular  diftance  of  the  two  objefts  ;  and  in 
the  latter,  it  gives  the  angle  under  which  the  diameter 
of  the  objeft  appears.  Hence,  to  find  the  angular 
diftance  of  two  objefts,  feparate  the  fegments  till  the 
two  images  which  approach  (b)  each  other  coincide  ; 
and  to  find  the  diameter  of  an  objeft,  feparate  the  ■ 
fegments  till  the  contrary  limbs  of  the  images  touch 
each  other,  and  read  off  the  diftance  of  the  centres 
of  the  fegment  from  the  vernier  (c),  and  find  the 
angle  as  direfted  in  the  laft  article.  From  hence 
appears  one  great  fuperiority  in  this  above  the  wire 
micrometer  ;  as,  with  this,  any  diameter  of  an  ob~ 
jeft  may  be  meafured  with  the  fame  eafe  and  accu¬ 
racy  ;  whereas  with  that  we  cannot  with  accuracy 
meafure  any  diameter,  except  that  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  its  apparent  motion. 

But,  befides  thefe  two  ufes  to  which  the  inftrument 
*  feems  fo  well  adapted,  Dr  Malkelyne  has  ftiown,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the  year  1771, 
how  it  may  be  applied  to  find  the  difference  of  right 
afeenfions  and  declinations.  For  this  purpofe,  two 
wires  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  bifefting  the  field 
of  view,  muft  be  placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
eye-glafs,  and  moveable  about  in  their  own  plane.-— 


(a)  If  the  objeft  be  not  a  diftant  one,  let /be  the  principal  focus;  then  F  f :  FG  ::  FG  :  FK  (FG 
being  produced  to  meet  a  line  joining  the  apparent  places  of  the  two  objefts  P,  Q),  .*.  dividendo,  /G  :  FG 

EH  PO 

* :  GK  :  FK,  and  alternando,  f  G  :  GK  :  :  FG  :  FK  : ;  (by  fimilar  triangles)  EH  :  PQ^  hence  = 

therefore  the  angle  fubtended  by  EH  at/ zr  the  angle  fubtended  by  PQjit  G  ;  and  confequently,  as  fG  is 
conftant,  the  angle  meafured  at  G  is,  in  thi3  cafe  alfo,  in  proportion  to  EH.  The  inftrument  is  not  adapted 
to  meafure  the  angular  diftance  of  bodies,  one  of  which  is  near  and  the  other  at  a  diftance,  becaufe  their 
images  would  not  be  formed  together. 

(b)  Befides  tbefe  two  images,  there  will  be  two  others  receding  from  each  other,  for  each  fegment  gives 
an  image  of  each  objeft. 

(c)  To  determine  whether  there  be  any  error  of  adjuilment  of  the  micrometer  fcale,  meafure  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  any  fmall  well  defined  objeft,  as  Jupiter’s  equatorial  diameter,  or  the  longeft  axis  of  Saturn’s  ring, 
both  ways,  that  is,  with  o  on  the  vernier  to  the  right  and  left  of  o  on  the  fcale,  and  half  the  difference 
is  the  error  required  ;  which  muft  be  added  to  or  fubtrafted  from  all  obfervations,  according  as  the  dia¬ 
meter  meafured  with  C  on  the  vernier,  when  advanced  on  the  fcale,  is  lefs  or  greater  than  the  diameter 
meafured  the  other  way.  And  it  is  ailo  evident,  that  half  the  fum  of  the  diameters  thus  meafured  gives 
.the  true  diameter  pf  the  objeft. 
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Let  HCRcbe  the  field  of  view,  HR  and  Cc  the  two 
ter.  wires  ;  turn  the  wires  till  the  wellernmoft  ftar  (which 
r — sr~  is  the  bed,  having  further  to  move)  run  along  ROH; 
ig‘  4‘  then  feparate  the  two  fegmeiits  and  turn  about  the 
micrometer  till  the  two  images  of  the  fame  liar  lie  in 
the  wire  Cc ;  and  then,  partly  by  feparating  the  feg¬ 
ments,  and  partly  by  raifing  or  deprefiing  the  tele- 
fcope,  bring  the  two  innermoft  images  of  the  two  ftars  . 
to  appear  and  run  along  ROH,  as  b,  and  the  ver¬ 
nier  will  give  the  difference  of  their  declinations  ;  be- 
caufe,  as  the  two  images  of  one  of  the  liars  coincided 
with  Cc,  the  image  of  each  liar  was  brought  per¬ 
pendicularly  upon  HR,  or  to  HR  in  their  proper 
meridian.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  difference 
of  their  times  of  paffing  the  wire  COc  will  give  their 
difference  of  right  afcenfions.  Thefe  operations  wilt 
be  facilitated,  if  the  telefcope  be  mounted  on  a  polar 
axis.  If  two  other  wires  KL,  MN,  parallel  to  Cc, 
be  placed  near  H  and  R,  the  obfervation .  may  be 
made  on  two  liars  wliofe  difference  of  meridians  is 
nearly  equal  to  HR  the  diameter  of  the  field  of  view, 
by  bringing  the  two  images  of  <  ve  of  the  liars  to 
coincide^ with  one  of  thefe  wires.  If  two  liars  be  ob- 
ferved  whofe  difference  of  declinations  is  well  fettled, 
the  feale  of  the  micrometer  will  be  known. 

It  has  hitherto  been  fiippofed,  that  the  images  of 
the  two  liars  can  be  both  brought  into  the  field  of 
view  at  once  upon  the  wire  HORt:  but  if  they  can¬ 
not,  let  the  micrometer  to  the  difference  of  their  de¬ 
clinations  as  nearly  as  you  can,  and  make  the  image 
which  comes  firft  run  along  the  wire  HOR,  by  ele- 

Ivating  or  depreffmg  the  telefcope  ;  and  when  the  other 
ftar  comes  in,  if  it  do  not  alfo  run  along  HOR,  alter 
the  micrometer  till  it  does,  and  half  the  fum  of  the 
numbers  fhown  by  the  micrometer  at  the  two  feparate 
obfervations  of  the  two  liars  011  the  wire  HOR  will 
be  the  difference  of  their  declinations.  That  this 
Ihould  be  true,  it  is  manifeftly  neceffary  that  the  two 
figments  Ihould  recede  equally  in  oppoiite  dire&ions  ; 
and  this  is  effeded  by  Mr  Dollond  in  his  new  im¬ 
provement  of  the  objeCFglafs  micrometer. 

The  difference  of  right  afcenfions  and  declinations 
of  Venus  or  Mercury  in  the  fun's  dilk  and  the  fun's 
limb  may  be  thus  found.  Turn  the  wires  fo  that  the 
north  limb  n  of  the  fun’s  image  AB,  or  the  north 
Fi  -  limb  of  the  image  V  of  the  planet,  may  run  along  the 
wire  RH,  which  therefore  will  then  be  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  confequently  Cc  a  fecondary  to  it  ;  then 
feparate  the  fegments,  and  turn  about  the  micrometer 
till  the  two  images  Vv  of  the  planet  pafs  Cc  at  the 
fame  time,  and  then  by  feparating  the.  fegments, 
bring  the  north  limb  of  the  northernmoft  image  V  of 
the  planet  to  touch  HR,  at  the  time  the  northenmoll 
limb  n  of  the  fouthernmoft  image  AB  of  the  fun 
touches  it,  and  the  micrometer  fhows  the  difference 
of  declinations  of  the  northernmoft  limbs  of  the  pla- 
*  See  the  net  and  fun,  for  the  reafon  formerly  given  +,  we  ha- 
preceding  ving  brought  the  northernmoft  limbs  of  the  two  in- 
page  col.  2.  nermoft  images  V  and  AB  to  HR,  thefe  two  being 
Zt  manifeftly  interior  to  v  and  the  northernmoft  limb  N  of 
the  image  PQ^  In  the  fame  manner  we  take  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  declinations  of  their  fouthernmoft  limbs  ;  and 
Vol.  XI.  Pan  II. 


half  the  difference  of  the  two  meafures,  (taking  Im- 
mediately  one  after  another)  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  declinations  of  their  centres,  without  any  re- 
gaid  to  the  fun's  or  planet's  diameters,  or  error  of 
adjuftment  of  the  micrometer  ;  for  as  it  affe&s  both 
equally,  the  difference  is  the  fame  as  if  there  wfere  no 
error  :  and  the  difference  of  the  times  of  the  trail- 
fits  of  the  eaftern  or  welter n  limbs  of  the  fun  and  pla¬ 
net  over  Cc  gives  the  difference  of  their  right  afcen¬ 
fions. 

Inftead  of  the  difference  of  right  afcenfions,  the  di- 
ftance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun’s  limb,  in  lines  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  equator,  may  be  more  accurately  obferved 
thus :  Separate  the  fegments,  and  turn  about  the 
wires  and  micrometer,  fo  as  to  make  both  images  Fig.  6. 

V,  v,  run  along  HR,  or  fo  that  the  two  interfedtions 
I,  T,  of  the  fun’s  image  may  pafs  Cc  at  the  fame 
time.  Then  bring  the  planet’s  and  fun's  limbs  into 
contadl,  as  at  V,  and  do  the  fame  for  the  other  limb 
of  the  fun,  and  half  the  difference  gives  the  diftance 
of  the  centre  of  the  planet  from  the  middle  of  the 
chord  on  the  fun’s  difk  parallel  to  the  equator,  or  the 
difference  of  the  light  afcenfions  of  their  centres,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  motion- of  the  planet  in  the  interval  of 
the  obfervations,  without  any  regard  to  the  error  of 
adjuftment,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  befoie.  For  if 
you  take  any  point  in  the  chord  of  a  circle,  half  the 
difference  of  the  two  fegments  is  manifeftly  the  di- 
llance  of  the  point  from  the  middle  of  the  chord;  and 
as  the  planet  runs  along  HR,  the  chord  is  parallel  to 
the  equator. 

In  like  manner,  the  diftances  of  their  limbs  may  be  Fig*  7* 
meafured  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  by 
bringing  the  micrometer  into  the  pofiticn  already 
deferibed*,  and  inftead  of  bringing  V  to  HR,  fepa- *  Septh* 
rate  the  fegments  till  the  northernmoft  limbs  coincide 
as  at  V  $  and  in  the  fame  manner  make  their  foiithern-  r  3,  * 
moft  images  to  coincide,  and  half  the  difference  cf 
the  two  meafures,  allowing  for  the  planet’s  motion, 
gives  the  difference  of  the  declinations  of  their 
centres. 

Hence  the  true  place  of  a  planet  in  the  fun's  dilk 
may  at  any*  time  of  its  tranfit  be  found  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  nearell  approach  to  the  centre  and  the 
time  of  ecliptic  conjunction  may  be  deduced,  although 
the  middle  fhould  not  be  obferved. 

But  however  valuable  the  objeCl-glafs  microme¬ 
ter  undoubtedly  is,  difficulties  fometimes  have  been 
found  in  its  ufe,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  focus 
of  the  eye,  which  wall  caufe  it  to  give  different  mea¬ 
fures  of  the  fame  angle  at  different  times.  For  in- 
fiance,  in  meafuring  the  fun's  diameter,  the  axis  of 
the  pencil  coming  through  the  two  fegments  from  the 
contrary  limbs  of  the  fun,  as  PF,  Q^F,  fig.  3*  croffing 
one  another  in  the  focus  F  under  an  angle  equal  to  the 
fun’s  femidiameter,  the  union  of  the  limbs  cannot  ap¬ 
pear  perfeCl,  unlefs  the  eye  be  difpoled  to  fee  objecls 
diftin&ly  at  the  place  where  the  images  are  formed  ; 
for  if  the  eye  be  difpofed  to  fee  objects  nearer  to  or  fur¬ 
ther  off  than  that  place,  in  the  latter  cafe  the  limbs 
will  appear  feparated,  and  in  the  former  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  lap  over  (d).  This  imperfection  led  Hr  Ma- 

4T  fkelyne  * 


(d)  For  if  the  eye  can  fee  diftinClly  an  image  at  F,  the  pencils  of  rays,  of  which  PF,  QP  are  the  two  axes, 
diverging  from  F,  are  each  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  at  the  fame  point ;  and  therefore  the  two  limbs 
b  °  appear 
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Microme-  fkelyne  to  inquire,  whether  fome  method  might  not  value  of  the  fcale  anfwering.  to  fome  known  angle  :  Micnmit 
ter.  be  found  of  producing  two  diftind  images  of  the  fun,  for  inftance,  bring  the  two  limbs  of  the  fun  s  images  ^  — 1| 
or  any  other  object,  by  bringing  the  axis  of  each  pen-  into  contadl,  and  meafure  the  diltance  of  the  prifms 
cil  to  coincide,  or  very  nearly  fo,  before  the  formation  of  from  the  focus,  and  look  in  the  nautical  almanac  for 
the  images,  by  which  means  the  limbs  when  brought  the  fun’s  diameter,  and  you  get  the  value  of  the  fcale. 
together  would  not  be  liable  to  appear  feparated  from  In  fig.  8.  the  limb  Q^  of  the  image  Qc,  is  ulumi- 
any  alteration  of  the  eye  ;  and  this  he  found  would  be  nated  by  the  rays  falling  on  the  objeft  glafs  between 
effected  by  the  refra&ion  of  two  prifms,  placed  either  .A  and  F,  and  of  the  image  QJ  by  thofe  falling  be- 
without  or  within  the  telefcope  ;  and  on  this  prim  tween  B  and  G  ;  but  in  fig.  9.  the  fame  limbs  are  il- 
ciple,  placing  the  prifms  within,  he  conftru&ed  a  new  luminated  by  the  rays  falling  between  B  and  F,  A 
micrometer,  and  had  one  executed  by  Mr  Dollond,  and  G  refpe&ively,  and  therefore  will  be  more  lllumi- 
which  upon  trial  anfwered  as  he  expe&ed.  The  con-  nated  than  in  the  other  cafe  ;  but  the  difference  is  not 
ilru&ion  is  as  follows.  confiderable  in  achromatic  telefcopes,  on  account  of 

Jflg.  S,  9.  Let  AB*  be  the  objed-glafs ;  ab  the  image,  fup-  the  great  aperture  of  the  objed-glafs  compared  with 
pofe  of  the  fun,  which  would  have  been  formed  in  the  diftance  FG. 

the  principal  focus  Qj  but  let  the  prifms  PR,  SR  be  It  might  be  convenient  to  have  two  fets  of  prifms, 
placed  to  intercept  the  rays,  and  let  EF,  WG,  be  two  one  for  meafuring  angles  not  exceeding  36',  and  there- 
rays  proceeding  from  the  eaflern  and  weftern  limbs  of  fore  fit  for  meafuring  the  diameters  of  the  fun  and 
the  fun,  converging,  after  refra&iou  at  the  lens,  to  a  moon,  and  the  lucid  parts  and  didances  of  the  citfps 
and  b  ;  and  fuppofe  the  refraction  of  the  prifms  to  be  in  their  eclipfes  ;  and  another  for  meafuring  angles  not 
fuch,  that  in  fig.  8.  the  ray  EFR,  after  refra&ion  at  much  greater  than  1',  for  the  conveniency  of  meafu- 
31  by  the  prifm  PR,  may  proceed  in  the  dire&ion  RQ^;  ring  the  diameters,  of  the  planets.  For  as  QC  :  QR  :  : 
and  as  all  the  rays  which  were  proceeding  to  a  fuller  fum  of  the  refractions  of  the  prifms  :  angle  aCb,  the 
the  fame  refraCtion  at  the  prifm,  they  will  all  be  re-  apparent  diameter  of  the  objeCt,  it  is  evident  that  if 
fra&ed  to  Qj  and  therefore,  inftead  of  an  image  ab>  you  diminilh  the  third  term,  you  mud  increafe  the  fe- 
which  would  have  been  formed  by  the  lens  alone,  an  cond  in  the  fame  ratio,  in  order  to  meafure  the  fame 
image  Q£is  formed  by  thofe  rays  which  fall  on  the  angle;  and  thus  by  diminifhing  the  refra dive  angle  of 
prifm  PR  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  rays  falling  the  prifms,  you  throw  them  further  Irom  Q^and  con- 
on  the  prifm  SR  will  form  an  image  QJ:  and  in  fig.  fequently  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  them 
9.  the  image  of  the  point  b  is  brought  to  Q^  by  the  near  to  Q^  for  the  reafon  in  the  next  paragraph  ;  and 
prifm  PR,  and  confequently  an  image  QJ  is*  formed  at  the  fame  time  you  will  increafe  the  illumination  in 
by  thofe  rays  which  fall  on  PR  :  and  for  the  fame  rea-  a  fmall  degree.  The  prifms  mull  be  achromatic,  each 
-  fon,  an  image  Q^ is  formed  by  the  rays  falling  on  SR.  compofed  of  two  prifms  of  flint  and  crown  glafs, 

Now  in  both  cafes,  as  the  rays  EFR,  WGR,  coming  placed  with  their  refra&ing  angles  contrariways,  other- 
from  the  two  oppoiite  limbs  of  the  fun,  and  forming  wife  the  images  will  be  coloured., 
the  point  of  contad  of  the  two  limbs,  proceed  in  the  In  the  conftrn&ion  here  deferibed,  the  angle  mea- 
lame  dire&ion  RQj  they  mud  thus  accompany  each  fured  becomes  evanefeent  when  the  prifms  come  to  the 
tfther  through  the  eye-glafs  and  alfo  through  the  eye,  principal  focus  of  the  objed .  glafs,  and  therefore  o 
whatever  refra&ive  power  it  has,  and  therefore  to  on  the  fcale  then  begins  :  but  if  the  prifms  be  placed 
every  eye  the  images  mull  appear  to  touch.  Now  the  in  the  principal  focus  they  can  have  no  effe&,  becaufe 
angle  alU  is  twice  the  refra&ion  of  the  prifm,  and  the  pencil  of  rays  at  the  jun&ion  of  the  prifms  would 
the  angle  aCb  is  the  diameter  of  the  fun  ;  and  as  thefe  then  vanifh,  and  therefore  it  is  not  pra&icable  to  bring 
angles  are  very  fmall,  and  have  the  fame  fubtenfe  ab>  the  two  images  together  to  get  o  on  the  fcale.  Dr 
we  have  the  angle  aR/;  :  angle  aCb  :  :  CQj  RQ-—  Mafkelyne,  therefore,  thought  of  placing  another  pair 
Now  as  CQjs  conftant,  and  alfo  the  angle  aR£,  being  of  prifms  within,  to  refra&.the  rays  before  they  came  to 
twice  the  reira&ion  of  the  prifm,  the  angle  aCb  varies  the  other  prifms,  by  which  means  the  two  images 
as  RQ_  Hence  the  extent  of  the  fcale  for  meafuring  would  be  formed  into  one  before  they  came  to  the 
angles  becomes  the  focal  length  of  the  objed  glafs,  principal  focus,  and  therefore  o  on  the  fcale  could 
and  the  angle  meafured  is  in  proportion  to  the  didance  be  determined.  But  to  avoid  the  error  ariling  from 
of  the  prifms  from  the  principal  focus  of  the  objed  the  multiplication  of  mediums,  he,  indead  of  adding 
t  1  ’  anc^  t^ie  micrometer  can  meafure  all  angles  (very  another  pair  of  prifms,  divided  the  objed  glafs  through 

Par.laft.00  hffiall  ones  excepted,  for  the  reafon  afterwards  given*  )  its  centre,  and  Aiding  the  fegments  a  little  it  feparated 
which  do  not  exceed  the  fum  of  the  refra&ions  of  the  the  images,  and  then  by  the  prifms  he  could  form  one 
prifms  ;  for  the  angle  aCb9  the  diameter  of  the  objed  image  very  diftin&ly,  and  confequently  could  determine 
to  be  meafured,  is  always  lefs  than  the  angle  #R£,  the  o  on  the  fcale  ;  for  by  feparating  the  two  fegments  you 
fum  of  the  refra&ions  of  the  prifms,  except  when  the  form  two  images,  and  you  will  feparate  the  two  pencils 
prifms  touch  the  objed  glafs,  and  then  they  become  fo  that  you  may  move  up  the  two  prifms,  and  the  two 
equal.  The.  fcale  can  never  be  out  of  adjuftment,  as  pencils  will  fall  on  each  refpe&ively,  and  the  two 
the  point  o,  where  the  meafurement  begins,  anfwers  images  may  be  formed  into  one.  In  the  inftrument 
to  the  focus  of  the  obje  i  glafs,  which  is  a  fixed  point  which  Dr  Mafkelyne  had  made,  o  on  the  fcale  was 
for  all  dillant  obje&s,  and  we  have  only  to  find  the,  chofen  to  be  about  \  of  the  focal  length  of  theobjtd- 

glafs* 


appear  to  coincide  :  but  if  we  increafe  the  refra&ive  power  of  the  eye,  then  each  pencil  is  brought  to  a  focus,' 
and  they  crofs  each  other  before  the  rays  come  to  the  retina,  confequently  the  two  limb3  on  the  retina  will  lap 
over  ;  and  if  we  diminifh  the  refra&ive  power  of  the  eye,  then  each  pencil  being  brought  to  a  focus  beyonds 
the  retina,,  and  not  crolling  till  after  they  have  paffed  it,  the  two  limbs  on  the  retina  mull  be  feparated. 


Microme¬ 
ter. 


Fig.  io. 
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glafs,  and  each  prifm  refra&ed  27', 
angles  are  meafured  down  to  o. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  for  1779,  Mr 
Ramfden  has  deferibed  two  new  micrometers,  which 
he  contrived  with  a  view  of  remedying  the  defers  of 
the  objed-glafs  micrometer. 

1.  One  of  thefe  is  a  catoptric  micrometer,  which, 
befide  the  advantage  It  derives  from  the  principle  of 
refledion,  of  not  being  difturbed  by  the  heterogeneity 
of  light,  avoids  eve/  defed  of  other  micrometers, 
and  can  have  no  aberration,  nor  any  defed  arifing 
from  the  imperfedion  of  materials  or  of  execution  ; 
as  the  extreme  fimplicity  of  its  conftrudion  requires 
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By  this  means  all  brought  nearer  or  farther  from  the  fmall  mirror,  to  Microtne- 
adjuft  the  telefcope  to  diftind  vifion  ;  and  the  tele-  (  tcr‘ 
fcope  itfelf  hath  a  motion  round  it -axis  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  a  planet  in  any 
diredion.  The  inclination  of  the  diameter  meafured 
with  the  horizon  is  fhown  in  degrees  and  minutes  by  a 
level  and  vernier  on  a  graduated  circle,  at  the  breech 
of  the  telefcope. 

u  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  (fays  Mr  Ramfden), 
that,  befides  the  table  for  reducing  the  revolutions  and 
parts  of  the  fcrew  to  minutes,  feconds,  &c.  it  may 
require  a  table  for  correding  a  very  fmall  error  which 
arifes  from  the  excentric  motion  of  the  half-mirrors. 


no  additional  mirrors  or  glaffes  to  thofe  required  for  By  this  motion  their  centres  of  curvature  will  (when 
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the  telefcope  ;  and  the  feparation  of  the  image  being 
effeded  by  the  inclination  of  the  two  fpecula,  and  not 
depending  on  the  focus  of  any  lens  or  mirror,  any  al¬ 
teration  in  the  eye  of  an  obferver  cannot  affed  the 
angle  meafured.  It  has  peculiar  to  itfelf  the  advan- 


the  angle  to  be  meafured  is  large)  approach  a  little 
towards  the  large  mirror  :  the  equation  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  fmall  angles  is  infenfible  ;  but  when  angles  to 
be  meafured  exceed  ten  minutes,  it  fhould  not  be  ne- 
gleded.  Or,  the  angle  meafured  may  be  correded 


tapes  of  an  adiuftment,  to  make  the  images  coincide  by  diminifhing  it  in  the  proportion  the  verfed  fine  of 
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in  a  diredion  perpendicular  to  that  of  their  motion  ; 
and  alfo  of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  a  planet  on  both 
fide#  of  the  zero,  which  will  appear  no  inconfiderable 
advantage  to  obferver3  who  know  how  much  eafier  it 
is  to  afeertain  the  contad  of  the  external  edges  of  two 
images  than  tlieir  perfed  coincidence. 

A  reprefents  the  fmall  fpeculnm  divided  into  two 
equal  parts ;  one  of  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the 
arm  B  ;  the  other  end  of  the  arm  is  fixed  on  a  fteel 
axis  X,  which  erodes  the  end  of  the  telefcope  C.  The 
other  half  of  the  mirror  A  is  fixed  on  the  arm  D, 
which  arm  at  the  other  end  terminates  in  a  focket  y, 
that  turns  on  the  axis  X  ;  both  arms  are  prevented 
from  bending  by  the  braces  a  a.  G  repiefents  a  double 
fcrew,  having  one  part  e  cut  into  double  the  number 
of  threads  in  an  inch  to  that  of  the  part  g :  the  part 
e  having  ioo  threads  in  one  inch,  and  the  part  g  50 
only.  The  fcrew  e  works  in  a  nut  F  in  the  fide  of 

the  telefcope,  while  the  part  g  turns  in  a  nut  H, 

which  is  attached  to  the  arm  B ;  the  ends  of  the  arms 

B  and  D,  to  which  the  mirrors  are  fixed,  are  fepa- 

rated  from  each  other  by  the  point  of  the  double 
fcrew  prefling  againft  the  ftud  h,  fixed  to  the  arm  D, 
and  turning  in  the  nut  H  on  the  arm  B.  The  two 
arms  B  and  D  are  preffed  againft  the  direction  of  the 
double  fcrew  eg  by  a  fpiral  fpring  within  the  part  ny 
by  which  means  all  fhake  or  play  in  the  nut  H,  on 
which  the  meafure  depends,  is  entirely  prevented. 


the  angle  meafured,  fuppofing  the  eccentricity  radius, 
bears  to  the  focal  length  of  the  fmall  mirror.” 

Mr  Ramfden  preferred  Caflegrain’s  conftrudion  of 
the  refleding  telefcope  to  either  the  Gregorian  or 
Newtonian  ;  becaufe  in  the  former,  errors  caufed  by 
one  fpeculum  are  diminifhed  by  thofe  in  the  other. 
From  a  property  of  the  refleding  telefcope  (which, 
he  obferves,  has  not  been  attended  to),  that  the  aper¬ 
tures  of  the  two  fpecula  are  to  each  other  very  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  tlieir  foeal  lengths,  it  follows,  that 
their  aberrations  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  thefe  aberrations  are  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  if  the  two  fpecula  are  both  concave  ;  or  in  con¬ 
trary  directions,  if  one  fpeculum  is  concave  and  the 
other  convex.  In  the  Gregorian  conftrudion,  both 
fpecula  being  concave,  the  aberration  at  the  fecond 
image  will  be  the  fum  of  the  aberrations  of  the  two 
mirrors  ;  but  in  the  Caffegrain  conftrudion,  one  mir¬ 
ror  being  concave  and  the  other  convex,  the  aber¬ 
ration  at  the  fecond  image  will  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  aberrations.  By  affuming  fuch  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  foci  of  the  fpecula  as  are  generally  ufed 
in  the  reflecting  telefcope,  which  is  about,  as  1  to  4, 
the  aberration  in  the  Caffegrain  conftruCtion  will  be 
to  that  in  the  Gregorian  as  3  to  5. 

2.  The  other  is  a  dioptric  micrometer,  or  one  fuited 
to  the  principle  of  refraCtion.  This  micrometer  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ered  eye-tube  of  a  refrading  telefcope. 


From  the  difference  of  the  threads  on  the  fcrew  at  and  is  placed  in  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  firft  eye- 
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e  and  g ,  it  is  evident,  that  the  progrefiive  motion  of  the 
fcrew  through  die  nut  will  be  half  the  diftanee  of  the 
feparation  of  the  two  halves  of  the  mirror;  and  confe- 
quently  the  half  mirrors  will  be  moved  equally 
in  contrary  dircdions  from  the  axis  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope  C. 


glafs:  in  which  pofition,  the  image  being  confiderably 
magnified  before  it  comes  to  die  micrometer,  any  im- 
perfedion  in  its  glafs  will  be  magnified  only  by  the  re¬ 
maining  eye-glaffes,  which  in  any  telefcope  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  five  or  fix  times.  By  this  pofition  alfo  the  fize 
of  the  micrometer  glafs  will  not  be  the  part  of 


The  wheel  V  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  double  fcrew  the  area  which  would  be  required  if  it  was  placed  in 


has  its  circumference  divided  into  1 00  equal  parts, 
and  numbered  at  every  fifth  divifion  with  5,  to,  &c. 
to  100,  and  the  index  I  (hows  the  motion  of  the  fcrew 
with  the  wheel  round  its  axis,  while  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  fcrew  is  fhown  by  the  divifions  on 
the  fame  index.  The  fteel  fcrew  at  R  may  be  turned 
by  the  key  S,  and  ferves  to  incline  the  fmall  mirror  at 
right  angles  to  the  diredion  of  its  motion.  J3y 


the  objed-glafs  ;  and,  notwithftanding  this  great  dif- 
proportion  of  fize,  which  is  of  great  moment  to  the 
practical  optician,  the  fame  extent  of  feale  ispreferved, 
and  the  images  are  uniformly  bright  in  every  part  of 
the  field  of  the  telefcope. 

Fig.  12.  reprefents  the  glaffes  of  a  refrading  tele-  Plate 
fcope;  xyy  the  principal  pencil  of  rays  from  the  obiect- 
glafs  O ;  t  t  and  u  u ,  the  axis  of  two  oblique  pencils  ; 


to  the  diredion  of  its  motion  ,  w  .  _ 

turning  the  finger-head  T  (fig.  11.),  the  eye-tube  Pis  a}  the  firft  cy  e -glafs  ;  my  its  conjugate  focus,  or  the 
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Microme-  place  of  the  micrometer;  b  the  fecond  eye-glafs;  <rthe 
re“  third  ;  and  d the  fourth,  or  that  which  is  neareft  the 
eye.  Let  p  be  the  diameter  of  the  objeCl-glafs,  e  the 
diameter  of  a  pencil  at  m ,  and  f  the  diameter  of  the 
pencil  at  the  eye  ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  axis  of  the 
pencils  from  evtry  part  of  the  image  will  crofs  each 
other  at  the  point  m;  and  e ,  the  width  of  the  micro- 
meter-glafs,  is  to  p  the  diameter  of  the  objeCLglafs  as 
m  a  is  to  g  0 ,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power  at  the  point  m ;  and  the  error  canfed  by  an 
imperfeClion  in  the  micrometer  glafs  placed  at  m  will  be 
to  the  error,  had  the  micrometer  been  at  O,  as  m  is  to p. 

Fig.  13.  reprefents  the  micrometer;  A,  a  convex  or 
concave  lens  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  plane 
acrofs  its  centre  ;  one  of  thefe  femi-lenfes  is  fixed  in 
a  frame  B,  and  the  other  in  the  frame  E  ;  which 
two  frames  Hide  on  a  plate  H,  and  are  preffed  againft 
it  by  thin  plates  a  a  :  the  frames  B  and  E  aVe  moved 
in  contrary  directions  by  turning  the  button  D  ;  L  is 
a  fcale  of  equal  parts  on  the  frame  B  ;  it  is  numbered 
from  each  end  towards  the  middle  with  10,  20,  &c. 
There  are  two  verniers  on  the  frame  E,  one  at  M 
and  the  other  at  N,  for  the  convenience  of  meafuring 
the  diameter  of  a  plantt,  &c.  on  both  Tides  the  zero. 
The  fir(i  divifion  on  both  thefe  verniers  coincides  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  two  zeros  on  the  fcale  L;  and, 
if  the  frame  is  moved  towards  the  right,  the  relative 
motion  of  the  two  frames  is  ffiown  on  the  fcale  L 
by  the  vernier  M  ;  but  if  the  frame  B  be  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  left,  the  relative  motion  is  fhown  by  the  ver¬ 
nier  N. — This  micrometer  has  a  motion  round  the 
axis  of  vifion,  for  the  convenience  of  meafuring  the 
diameter  of  a  planet,  & c.  in  any  direction,  by  turn¬ 
ing  an  endlefs  ferew  F  ;  and  the  inclination  of  the 
diameter  meafured  with  the  horizon  is  fhown  on  the 
circle  g  by  a  vernier  on  the  plate  V.  The  teleicope 
may  be  adjufled  to  diflin&  viiion  by  means  of  an  ad¬ 
juring  ferew,  which  moves  the  whole  eye-tube  with 
the  micrometer  nearer  or  farther  from  the  objeCt-glafs, 
as  telefcopes  are  generally  made  ;  or  the  fame  effect 
may  be  produced  id  a  better  manner,  without  moving 
the  micrometer,  by  fliding  the  part  of  the  eye  tube  m 
on  the  part  n,  by  help  of  a  ferew  or  pinion.  The 
micrometer  is  made  to  take  off  occaiionally  from  the 
eye-  tube,  that  the  telefeope  may  be  ufed  without  it. 

Still,  however,  micrometers  remained  in  feveral  re- 
fpe&s  imperfeCti  In  particular,  the  imperfections  of  the 
parallel-wire  micrometer  in  taking  the  diftance  of  very 
clofe  double  flars,  are  the  following. 

_  When  two  ftars  are  taken  between  the  parallels,  the 
diameters  mud  be  included  Mr  Herfchel  informs  us,  he 
has  in  vain  attempted  to  find  lines  fufficiently  thin  to  ex¬ 
tend  them  acrofs  the  centres  of  the  ftars  fo  that  their 
thickncfs  might  be  regleaed.  The  frngle  threads  of  the 
fi Ik- worm,  with  fuch  lenfes  as  he  ufes,  are  fo  much  mag¬ 
nified  that  their  diameter  is  more  than  that  of  many  of 
the  ftars.  Belides,  if  they  were  much  lefs  than  they  are, 
the  power  of  defleCtion  of  light  would  make  the  attempt 
to  meafure  the  diftance  of  the  centres  this  way  fruitlefs: 
for  he  has  always  found  the  light  of  the  ftars  to  play 
upon  thofe  lines  and  feparate  their  apparent  diameters 
into  two  parts.  Now  fmee  the  fpurious  diameters  of  the 
fiars.  thus  included,  as  Mr.  Herfchel  allures  us,  are 
continually  changing  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  air, 


and  the  length  of  time  we  look  at  them,  we  are,  in  Micreme.  t 
fome  refpeft,  left  at  an  uncertainty,  and  our  meafures  ier- 
taken  at  different  times  and  with  different  degrees  of  w 

attention,  will  vary  on  that  account.  Nor  can  we  come 
at  the  true  diftance  of  the  centres  of  any  two  ftars, 
one  from  another,  unlefs  we  could  tell  what  to  allow  « 

for  the  femidiameters  of  the  ftars  themfelves ;  for  dif¬ 
ferent  ftars  have  different  apparent  diameters,  which, 
with  a  power  of  227,  may  differ  from  each  other  as  far 
as  two  feconds. 

The  next  imperfeCtion  is  that  which  arifes  from  a 
defleCtion  of  light  upon  the  wires  when  they  approach 
very  near  to  each  other  ;  for  if  this  be  owing  to  a 
power  of  repulfion  lodged  at  the  furface,  it  is  eafy  to 
underftand,  that  fuch  powers  mull  interfere  with  each 
other,  and  give  the  meafures  larger  in  proportion  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  repulfive  power  of  one 
wire  had  not  been  oppofed  by  a  contrary  power  of  the 
other  wire. 

Another  very  confiderable  imperfeCtion  of  thefe 
micrometers  is  a  continual  uncertainty  of  the  real  zero. 

Mr  Herfchel  has  found,  that  the  leail  alteration  in  the 
htuation  and  quantity  of  light  will  affeCT  the  zero,  and 
that  a  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  wires,  when  the 
light  and  other  circumfiances  remain  unaltered,  will 
alfo  produce  a  difference.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
whenever  he  took  a  meafure  that  required  the  utmolt 
accuracy,  his  zero  was  always  taken  immediately  af¬ 
ter,  while  the  apparatus  remained  in  the  fame  fixa¬ 
tion  it  was  in  when  the  meafure  was  taken  ;  but  this 
enhances  the  difficulty,  becaufe  it  introduces  an  addi¬ 
tional  obfervation. 

T  he  next  imperfection,  which  is  none  of  the  fmall- 
eft,  is  that  every  micrometer  that  has  hitherto  been  in 
life  requires  either  a  ferew,  or  a  divided  bar  and  pinion, 
to  meafure  the  diftance  of  the  wires  or  divided  image. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  works  of  this  kind  are 
but  too  fenfible  how  difficult  it  is  to  have  ferews  that 
ffiall  be  perfectly  equal  in  every  thread  or  revolution 
of  each  thread  ;  or  pinions  and  bars  that  ffiall  be  fo 
evenly  divided  as  perfectly  to  be  depended  upon  in  every 
leaf  and  tooth  to  perhaps  the  two,  three,  or  four  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  an  inch  :  and  yet,  on  account  of  the 
fmall  fcale  of  thofe  micrometers,  thefe  quantities  are 
of  the  greateft  confequence  ;  an  error  of  a  fingle  thou- 
fandth  part  inducing  in  molt  inftruments  a  miftake  of 
feveral  feconds. 

L  he  laft  and  greateft  imperfeCtion  of  all  is,  that  thefe 
wire  micrometers  require  a  pretty  ftrong  light  in  the 
field  of  view  ;  and  when  Mr  Herfchel  had  double  ftars 
to  meafure,  one  of  which  was  very  obfeure,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  lefs  light  than  is  neceffary 
to  make  the  wires  perfeaiy  diftinft  ;  and  feveral  ftars 
on  this  account  could  not  be  meafured  at  all,  though 
otherwife  not  too  clofe  for  the  micrometer. 

Mr  Herfchel,  therefore,  having  long  had  much  oc- 
cafion  for  micrometers  that  would  meafure  exceeding 
fmall  diftances  exadly,  was  led  to  bend  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  thefe  inftruments ;  and  the  re- 
fult  of  his  endeavours  has  been  a  very  ingenious  in- 
ftrument  called  a  lamp-micrometer ,  which  is  not  only 
free  from  the  imperfe&ions  above  fpecified,  but  alfo 
poffeffes  the  advantages  of  a  very  large  fcale.  This  in- 
ft rumen t  is  deferibed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions 
for  17^2  ;  and  the  conftxuCtion  of  it  is  as  follows ; 
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ABGCFE  (fig.  i40  -  a  (land  nine  feet  high,  upon  the  circular  board  where  ,t  remains  fixed 
.  ,  r •  ' 7i..*  u^r-A  rthnrrb  Is  moveable  upwards 


which  a  feraicircular  board  qhogp  is  moveable  upwards 
or  downwards,’  in  the  manner  of  fome  fire-fereens,  as 
occafion  may  require,  and  is  held  in  its  htuation  by  a 
peg  p  put  into  any  one  of  the  holes  of  the  npng  t 
piece  AB  '1  his  board  is  a  fegment  of  a  circle  of 
fourteen  inches  radius,  and  is  about  three  inches 
broader  than  a  femicircle,  to  give  room  for  the 
handles  rD,  eP,  to  work.  The  ufe  of  this  board  is 
to  carry  an  arm  L,  thirty  inches  long,  which  is  made 
to  move  upon  a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  by 
means  of  a  firing,  which  pafTes  in  a  groove  upon  the 
edge  of  the  femicircle  pgohq\  the  firing  is  fattened  to 
a  hook  at  o  (not  expreffed  in  the  figure,  being  at  the 
back  of  the  arm  LI,  and  palling  along  the'groove  from 
eb  to  q  is  turned  over  a  pulley  at  q,  and  goes  down  to 


The  lamp  Microme- 
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b  is  hang  to  the  little  Aider  which  moves  in  the raooet 
of  the  arm,  fo  that  its  lucid  point,  in  an  horizontal 
pofition  of  the  arm,  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  lucid 
point  in  the  centre.  The  moveable  lamp  is  fufpended 
upon  a  piece  of  brafs  fattened  to  the  Aider  by  a  pin 
exactly  behind  the  flame,  upon  which  it  moves  as  a  pi¬ 
vot.  The  lamp  is  balanced  at  the  bottom  by  a  leaden 
weight,  fo  as  always  to  remain  upright,  when  the  arm 
is  either  lifted  above  or  depreAed  below  the  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition.  The  double-jointed  handles  /D,  *P>  con- 
fift  of  li'dit-deal  rods,  ten  feet  long,  and  the  loweft  of 
them  may  have  divifions,  marked  upon  it  near  the  end' 

P,  exprefiing  exably  the  diftance  from  the  central  lu¬ 
cid  point  in  feet,  inches,  and  tenths. 

From  this  conftruaion  we  fee,  that  a  perfon  at  a 


oh  to  q  is  turned  over  a  pulley  at  y,  an  goes  own  o  i-n  Qf  ten  feet  may  govern  the  two  lucid  points, 
«  fmall  barrel  e,  within  the  p  ane  of  the  cn  cular  board,  diftance  often  **  y  ired  pofltion  f<U  or 

where  a  double-jointed  handle  rP  commands  its  mo-  “  “  or  foliowil  frHom  0  go”  by  ufrng- 

tion.  By  this  contrivance,  we  fee,  the  arm  L  may  handle  P  fnd  alfo  to  any  diftance  from  fix-tenths 

lifted  up  to  any  altitude  from  the  horizontal  pofition  the  handle  r,  ana  7.  .  ,  ,  

to  the  perpendicular,  or  be  flittered  to"  defeend  by 
its  own  weight  below  the  horizontal  to  the  reverk 
perpendicular  fituatiow.  The  weight  of  the  handle  P 
is  fufficient  to  keep  the  arm  in  any  given  pofition  ; 


the  handle  P,  and  alfo  to  any  diftance  from  fix-tenths 
of  an  inch  to  five  or  fix  and  twenty  inches  by  means 
of  the  handle  D.  If  any  refleaion  or  appearance  ot 
light  (hould  be  left  from  the  top  or  fides  of  the  lamps, 
a  temporary  fereen,  confiding  of  a  long  piece  of  pafte- 
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is  fufficient  to  keep  the  arm  in  any  given  polition;  a  « J  f  ’  cover°ed  with  black  doth,  „f 

but  if  the  motion  ftiould  be  too  eafy,  a  fnftion  fpnng  ^  whole  arm,  and  of  any  required 

applied  to  the  barrel  will  moderate  it  at  plea  ur  -  readthf  with  a  flit  of  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle. 

In  front  of  the  arm  La  ^aU  Aider,  about  three  ^adth.wit^  ^  ^  ^  fay  four  bent  wjres  projea. 

inches  long,  is  moveable  in  a  rabbet  fro™  th«  e  •  7an  inch  or  two  before  the  lamps,  fituated  fo  that 

ft Sof nitoi  goS  th?  moveable  1«U  pob,  may  p.fs  .he  opening 


towards  L,  where  it  pafTes  round  a  pulley  at  m,  and 
returns  under  the  arm  from  m,  n,  towards  the  centre, 
where  it  is  led  in  a  groove  on  the  edge  of  the  arm, 
which  is  of  a  circular  form,  upwards  to  a  barrel 
(raifed  above  the  plane  of  the  circular  board)  at  r, 
to  which  the  handle  rD  is  fattened.  A  fccond  firing 
is  fattened  to  the  Aider,  at  the  right  fide,  and  goes  to¬ 
wards  the  centre,  where  it  pafTes  over  a  pulley  n;  and 
the  weight  w,  which  is  fufpended  by  the  end  of  this 
firing,  returns  the  Aider  towards  the.  centre,  when  a 
contrary  turn  of  the  handle  permits  it  to  aift. 

Bv  a  and  b  are  reprefented  two  fmall  lamps,  two 
inches  high,  l\  in  breadth  by  i£  in  depth.  The  fides, 
back,  and  top,  are  made  fo  as  to  permit  no  light  to  be 
feen,  and  the  front  confifts  of  a  thin  brafs  Aiding  door. 
The  flame  in  the  lamp  a  is  placed  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
from  the  left  fide,  three-tenths  from  the  front,  and  half 
an  inch  from  the  bottom.  In  the  lamp  b  it  is  placed  at 
the  fame  height  and  diftance,  meafuring  from  the  right 
fide.  The  wick  of  the  flame  confifls  only  of  a  Angle 
very  thin  lamp  cotton-thread  ;  for  the  fmalleft  flame 
being  fufficient,  it  is  eafier  to  keep  it  burning  in  fo 
confined  a  place.  In  the  top  of  each  lamp  muft  be  a 
little  flit  lengthways,  and  alfo  a  fmall  opening  in  one 
fide  near  the  upper  part,  to  permit  air  enough  to  cir¬ 
culate  to  feed  the  flame.  To  prevent  every  refleftion 
of  light,  the  fide  opening  of  the  lamp  a  fhould  be  to 
the  right,  and  that  of  the  lamp  b  to  the  left.  In  the 
Aiding  door  of  each  lamp  is  made  a  fmall  hole  with 
the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle  juft  oppofite  the  place 


left  for  that  purpofe. 

Fig.  1 5.  reprefents  part  of  the  arm  L,  halt  the  real 
fize  -,  S  the  Aider  ;  in  the  pulley,  over  which  the  cord 
xtyz  is  returned  towards  the  centre;  v  the  other  cord 
going  to  the  pulley  n  of  fig.  14.  R  the  brafs  piece 
moveable  upon  the  pin  c,  to  keep  the  lamp  upright. 
At  R  is  a  wire  rivetted  to  the  brafs  piece,  upon  which 
is  held  the  lamp  by  a  nut  and  ferew.  Fig.  16.  17.  re- 
prefent  the  lamps  a,  b,  with  the  Aiding  doors  open, 
to  (how  the  fituation  of  the  wicks.  W  is  the  leaden 
weight  with  a  hole  d  in  it,  through  which  the  wire  R 
of  fig  1 ;  is  to  be  patted  when  the  lamp  is  to  be  fait- 
cited  to  the  Aider  S.  Fig.  18.  reprefents  the  lamp  a 
with  the  Aiding  door  (hut ;  /  the  lucid  point  ;  and  tk 
the  openings  at  the  top,  and  s  at  the  Aides,  for  the  ad- 

million  of  air;  ,,  TT  ... 

<<  Every  ingenious  artift  (fays  Mr  Herfchel)  will 
foon  perceive,  that  the  motions  of  this  micrometer  are 
capable  of  great  improvement  by  the  application  of 
wheels  and  pinions,  and  other  well  known  mechanical 
refources  ;  but  as  the  principal  objeft  is  only  to  be 
able  to  adjuft  the  two  lucid  points  to  the  required  po¬ 
fition  and  diftance,  and  to  keep  them  there  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  the  obferver  goes  to  meafure  their  dii- 
tance,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  fay  more  upon  the 

“  I  am  now  to  (how  the  application  of  this  inftru- 
ment.  It  is  well  known  to  opticians  and  others  wha 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  ufing  optical  inftruments, 
that  we  can  with  one  eye  look  into  a  microfcope  or  te- 
.  /*  :  r  .  _  .Cl  rrvanriifiprh  while  the 
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will  very  feldom  miftake  fo  much  as  one  In  fifty  in  de- 
termining  the  power  of  an  inftrument,  and  that  degree 
of  exa&nefs  is  fully  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

"  The  Newtonian  form  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
life  of  this  micrometer ;  for  the  obferver  Hands  always 
ereCf,  and  looks  in  a  horizontal  direction,  notwith- 
flanding  the  telefcope  fiiould  be  elevated  to  the  zenith. 
Befides,  his  face  being  turned  away  from  the  obje£l 
to  which  his  telefcope  is  directed,  thjs  micrometer  may 
be  placed  very  conveniently  without  caufing  the  leaft 
obftruction  to  the  view  :  therefore,  when  1  ufe  this 
inftrument,  I  put  it  at  ten  feet  dittance  from  the  left 
eye,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  tube  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope,  and  raife  the  moveable  board  to  fuch  a  height 
that  the  lucid  point  of  the  central  lamp  may  be  upon 
a  level  with  the  eye.  The  handles,  lifted  up,  are  paf* 
led  through  two  loops  fattened  to  the  tube,  j nil  by  the 
obferver,  io  as  to  be  ready  for  his  ufe.  I  fhould  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  end  of  the  tube  is  cut  away,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  left  eye  entirely  free  to  fee  the  whole  micro¬ 
meter. 

“  Haying  now  dire&ed  the  telefcope  to  a  double 
ttar,  I  view  it  with  the  right  eye,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  left  fee  it  proje&ed  upon  the  microme¬ 
ter  :  then,  by  the  handle  P,  which  commands  the  po- 
fition  of  the  arm,  I  raife  or  deprefs  it  fo  as  to  bring 
the  two  lucid  points  to  a  fimilar  fituation  with  the  two 
liars ;  and,  by  the  handle  D,  I  approach  or  remove 
the  moveable  lucid  point  to  the  fame  dittance  of  the 
two  ftars,  fo  that  the  two  lucid  points  may  be  exa£t- 
ly  covered  by  or  coincide  with  the  ftars.  A  little 
practice  in  this  bnfinefs  foon  makes  it  eafy,  efpecially 
to  one  who  has  already  been  ufed  to  look  with  both 
eyes  open. 

“  What  remains  to  be  done  is  very  fimple.  With 
a  proper  rule,  divided  into  inches  and  fortieth  parts, 

1  take  the  dittance  of  the  lucid  points,  which  may  be 
done  to  the  greateft  nicety,  becaufe,  as  I  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  the  little  holes  are  made  with  the  point  of  a  very 
hne  needle.  The  meafure  thus  obtained  is  the  tangent 
of  the  magnified  angle  under  which  the  liars  are  feen 
to  a  radius  of  ten  feet;  therefore,  the  angle  being 
found  and  divided  by  the  power  of  the  telefcope  gives 
the  real  angular  dittance  of  the  centres  of  a  double  ttar. 

“  For  inftance,  September  25,  1781,  I  meafured 
a  rierculis  with  this  mftrument.  Having  caufed  the 
two  lucid  points  to  coincide  exadlly  with  the  ftars 
centre  upon  centre,  I  found  the  radius  or  dittance  of 
the  central  lamp  from  the  eye  10  feet  4. 15  inches;  the 
tangent  or  dittance  of  the  two  lucid  points  50.6  for¬ 
tieth  parts  of  an  inch  ;  this  gives  the  magnified  angle 
35',  and  dividing  by  the  power  460,  which  I  ufed,  we 
obtain  4  34"  for  the  dittance  of  the  centres  of  the  two 
ftars.  The  fcale  of  the  micrometer  at  this  very  conve¬ 
nient  dittance,  with  the  power  of  460  (which  my  te¬ 
lefcope  bears  fo  well  upon  the  fixed  ftars  that  for  near 
a  twelvemonth  paft  I  have  hardly  nfed  any  other),  is 
above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  fecond  ;  and  by  put¬ 
ting  on  my  power  of  932,  which  in  very  line  evenings 
is  extremely  diftin&,  I  obtain  a  fcale  of  more  than  half 
an  inch  to  a  fecond,  without  increafing  the  dittance  of 
the  micrometer  ;  whereas  the  moft  perfed  of  my  for- 
mer  micrometers,  with  the  fame  inllrument,  had  a  fcale 
o.t  lefs  than  the  two  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch  to  a 
fecond. 
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The  meafures  of  this  micrometer  are  not  confined  Mlcrom*. 
to  douole  Itars  only,  but  may  be  applied  to  any  other  ter. 
objects  that  require  the  utmoft  accuracy,  fuch  as  the  ' 
diameters  of  the  planets  or  their  fatellites,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  moon,  the  diameters  of  the  fixed  liars,  Sec . 

“  For  tnllance,  Oaoher  22.  178 1,  I  meafured  the 
apparent  diameter  of  *  Lyne  ;  and  judging  it  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  increafe  my  fcale  as  much  as 
convenient,  I  placed  the  micrometer  at  the  greateft 
convenient  dittance,  and  (with  fome  trouble,  for  want 
of  longer  handles,  which  might  eafily  be  added)  took 
the  diameter  of  thi3  liar  by  removing  the  two  lucid 
points  to  fuch  a  dittance  as  juft  to  enclofe  the  apparent 
diameter.  When  I  meafured  my  radius,  it  was  found 
to  be  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches.  The  dittance  of  the 
two  lucid  points  was  about  three  inches,  for  I  will  not 
pretend  to  extreme  nicety  in  this  obfervation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  great  power  I  ufed,  which  was 
6450.  from  thefe  meafures  we  have  the  magnified 
angle  38  10 r  1  this  divided  by  the  power  gives  o  .  see 
for  the  apparent  diameter  of  «  Lyra.  •  The  fcale  of 
the  micrometer,  on  this  occafion,  was  no  lefs  than 
8.443  inches  to  a  fecond,  as  will  be  found  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  natural  tangent  of  a*  fecond  with  the  power 
and  radius  in  inches.  1 

“  November  28.  1781,  I  meafured  the  diameter  of 
the  new  ttar ;  but  the  air  was  not  very  favourable,  for 
this  lingular  liar  was  not  fo  diftiijd  with  227  that  even¬ 
ing  as  it  generally  is  with  460  :  therefore,  without 
laying  much  flrefs  upon  the  exadnefs  of  the  obferva- 
tion,  I  lhall  only  report  it  to  exemplify  the  ufe  of  the 
micrometer.  My  radius  was  35  feet  11  inches.  The 
diameter  of  the  ftar,  by  the  dittance  of  the  lucid  points, 
was  2.4  inches,  and  the  power  I  ufed  227  :  hence  the 
magnified  angle  is  found  19',  and  the  real  diameter  of 
the  ftar  j  '.022.  The  fcale  of  this  meafure  .474  mil- 
lehmals  of  an  inch,  or  almoft  half  an  inch  to  a  fecond.” 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  1791,  a  very 
fimple  micrometer  for  meafuring  fmall  angles  with  the 
telefcope  is  deferibed  by  Mr  Cavallo  ;  who  introdu¬ 
ces  his  description  with  the  following  obfervations 
upon  the  different  forts  of  telefcopical  micrometers  in 

1  m  "  Thefe  Jnftrume.nts  may  be  divided  into  two 
claffes  ;  namely,  thofe  which  have  not,  and  thofe  which 
have,  fome  movement  amongft  their  parts.  The  mi¬ 
crometers  of  the  former  fort  confifl  moflly  of  fine 
wires  or  hairs,  varioufiy  difpofed,  and  fituated  within 
the  telefcope,  juft  where  the  image  of  the  objed  is 
formed,  in  order  to  determine  an  angle  with  thofe 
micrometers,  a  good  deal  of  calculation  is  generally 
required.  The  micrometers  of  the  other  fort,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  variety,  fome  being  made  with  move- 
able  parallel  wires,  others  with  prifms,  others  again 
with  a  combination  of  lenfes,  and  fo  on,  are  more  or 
lefs  fubjed  to  feveral  inconvenicncies,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following,  r.  Their  motions  generally 
depend  upon  the  adion  of  a  ferewj  and  of  courfe  the 
imperfe&ions  of  Its  threads,  and  the  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  of  loft  motion,  which  is  obfervable  in  .mo- 
ving  a  l'crew,  efpecially  when  fmall,  occafion  a  con- 
liderablc  error  in  the  menfuration  of  angles.  2.  Their 
complication  and  bulk  renders  them  difficultly  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  variety  of  telefcopes,  efpecially  to  the 
pocket  ones.  3.  They  do  not  meafure  the  angle  with¬ 
out  fome  lofs  of  time,  which  is  neceffary  to  turn  the  J 
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fcrcw,  or  to  move  fome  other  mechanifm.  4.  and 
laftly,  They  are  confnierably  expenfm,  fo  that  fome 
of  them  coil  even  more  than  a  tolerably  good  tele¬ 
fcope.’' 

After  having  had  long  in  view  (our  author  informs 
us)  the  conftru&ion  of  a  micrometer  which  might 
be  in  part  at  lcaft,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  all  thofe 
objections  ;  he,  after  various  attempts,  at  laft  fuc- 
ceeded  with  a  fimple  contrivance,  which,  after  re¬ 
peated  trials,  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  defired 
end,  not  only  from  his  own  experience,  but  from  that 
alfo  of  feveral  friends,  to  whom  it  has  been  communi¬ 
cated. 

This  micrometer,  in  fhort,  con  fills  of  a  thin  and 
narrow  hip  of  mother-of-pearl  finely  divided,  and  fitu- 
ated  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  of  a  telefcope,  juft 
where  the  image  of  the  object  is  formed.  It  is  imma¬ 
terial  whether  the  telefcope,  be  a  rtfia&or  or  a  reflec¬ 
tor,  provided  the  eye-glafs  be  a  convex  lens,  and  not 
a  concave  one  as  in  the  Galilean  conftru&ion. 

The  fimpleft  v/ay  of  fixing  it  is  to  flick  it  upon 
the  diaphragm  which  generally  Hands  within  the 
tube  and  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs.  When  thus 
fixed,  if  you  look  through  the  eye-glafs,  the  divifions 
of  the  micrometrical  fcale  will  appear  very  diftinCl, 
unlefs  the  diaphragm  is  not  exa&ly  in  the  focus  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  micrometrical  fcale  mull  be  placed 
exaClly  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs,  either  by  pufh- 
£ng  the  diaphragm  backwards  or  forwards,  when  that 
is  practicable  ;  or  elfe  the  fcale  may  be  eafily  removed 
from  one  or  the  other  furface  of  the  diaphragm  by 
the  interpofition  of  a  circulai  piece  of  paper  or  card, 
or  by  a  bit  of  wax.  This  conftruCtion  is  fully  fuffi- 
cient,  when  the  telefcope  is  always  to  be  ufed  by  the 
fame  perfon  5  but  when  different  perfons  are  to  ufe  it, 
then  the  diaphragm  which  fupports  the  micrometer 
mull  be  conftru&ed  fo  as  to  be  eafily  moved  backwards 
or  forwards,  though  that  motion  needs  not  be  greater 
than  about  a  tenth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  This  is 
neceffary,  becaufe  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the 
fame  lens  appears  different  to  the  eyes  of  different 
perfons ;  and,  therefore,  whoever  is  going  to  ufe  the 
telefcope  for  the  menfuration  of  any  angle,  mull  fir  ft 
of  all  unferew  the  tube  which  contains  the  eye-glafs 
and  micrometer  from  the  reft  of  the  telefcope,  and, 
looking  through  the  eye-glafs,  mull  place  the  micro¬ 
meter  where  the  divifions  of  it  may  appear-quite  di« 
Hindi  to  his  eye. 

In  cafe  that  any  perfon  fhould  not  like  to  fee  al¬ 
ways  the  micrometer  in  the  field  of  the  telefcope,  then 
the  micrometrical  fcale,  inftead  of  being  fixed  to  the 
diaphragm,  may  be  fitted  to  a  circular  perforated 
plate  of  brafs,  wood,  or  even  paper,  which  may  be 
occafionally  placed  upon  the  faid  diaphragm. 

Mr  Cavallo  has  made  feveral  experiments  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  moil  ufeful  fubflance  for  this  micrometer. — 
Glafs,  which  he  had  fnccefsfully  applied  for  a  fimilar 
purpofe  to  the  compound  microfct.pe,  feemed  at  firft 
to  be  the  moil  promifing  ;  but  it  was  at  laft  rejeCled 
after  feveral  trials  :  for  the  divifions  upon  it  generally 
are  either  too  fine  to  be  perceived,  or  too  rough  ;  and 
though  with  proper  care  and  attention  the  divifions 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  fight,  yet  the  thicknefs 
of  the  glafs  itfelf  obftructs  in  fome  meafure  the  diftind 
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found  ufelefs  for  the  conftru&ion  of  this  micrometer, 
on  account  of  their  bending,  fwelling,  and  contrac¬ 
ting  very  eafily  ;  whereas  mother-of-pearl  is  a  very 
fteady  fubftance,  the  divifions  upon  it  may  be  marked 
very  eafily,  and  when  it  is  made  as  thin  as  common 
writing  paper  it  has  a  very  ufeful  degree  of  tranfpa- 
rency. 

Fig.  19.  exhibits  this  micrometer  fcale,  but  fhows 
it  four  times  larger  than  the  real  fize  of  one,  which 
he  has  adapted  to  a  three-feet  achromatic  telefcope 
that  magnifies  about  84  times.  It  is  fomething  lefs  than 
the  24th  part  of  an  inch  broad ;  its  thicknefs  is  equal 
to  that  of  common  writing  paper  ;  and  the  length  of 
it  is  determined  by  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  limits  the  field  of  the  telefcope.  The  divifions 
upon  it  are  the  200ths  of  an  inch,  which  reach  from 
one  edge  of  the  fcale  to  about  the  middle  of  it,  ex¬ 
cepting  every  fifth  and  tenth  divifion,  which  are 
longer.  The  divided  edge  of  it  paffes  through  the 
centra  of  the  field  of  view,  though  this  is  not  a  necef¬ 
fary  precaution  in  the  conftru&ion  of  this  micrometer. 
Two  divifions  of  the  above  deferibed  fcale  in  my  tele- 
fcope  are  very  nearly  equal  to  one  minute  ;  and  as  a 
quarter  of  one  of  thofe  divifions  may  be  very  well  di- 
ftinguiftied  by  eftimation,  therefore  an  angle  of  one 
eighth  part  of  a  minute,  or  of  may  be  meafured 
with  it. 

When  a  telefcope  magnifies  more,  the  divifions  of 
the  micrometer  muft  be  more  minute  ;  and  Mr  Ca¬ 
vallo  finds,  that  when  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  of  the 
telefcope  is  ihorter  than  half  an  inch,  the  micrometer 
may  be  divided  with  the  5<ooths  of  an  inch  ;  by 
means  of  which,  and  the  telefcope  magnifying  about 
200  times,  one  may  eafily  and  accurately  meafure  an 
angle  fmaller  than  half  a  fecond.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  telefcope  does  not  magnify  above  30  times, 
the  divifions  need  not  be  fo  minute  :  for  inftance,  in 
one  of  Dollond’s  pocket  telefcopes,  which  when  drawn 
out  for  ufe  is  atout  14  inches  long,  a  micrometer  with 
the  hundredths  of  an  inch  is  quite  fufficient,  and  one 
of  its  divifions  is  equal  to  little  lefs  than  three  mi¬ 
nutes,  fo  that  an  angle  of  a  minute  may  be  meafured 
by  it. 

“  In  looking  through  a  telefcope  furnilhcd  with 
fuch  a  micrometer  (fays  our  author),  the  field  of  view 
appears  divided  by  the  micrometer  fcale,  tljc  breadth 
of  which  occupies  about  one-feventh  part  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  ;  and  as  the  fcale  is  femitranfparent,  that  part  of 
the  objeCl  which  happens  to  be  behind  it  may  be  dii- 
cerned  fufficiently  well  to  afeertain  the  divifion,  and 
even  the  quarter  of  a  divifion,  with  which  its  borders 
coincide.  Fig.  20.  {hows  the  appearance  of  the  field 
of  my  telefcope  with  the  micrometer,  when  directed 
to  the  title  page  of  the  Pliilofophical  Tran  fit  ctions, 
wherein  one  may  obferve  that  the  thicknefs  of  the  ^ 
letter  C  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  divifion,  the^ 
diameter  of  the  O  is  equal  to  three  divifions,  and 
fo  on. 

“  At  firft  view,  one  is  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  count  the  divifions  which  may  happen  to  co¬ 
ver  or  to  meafure  an  objeCl ;  but  upon  trial  it  will  be 
found,  that  this  is  readily  performed  ;  and  even  people 
who  have  never  been  ufed  to  obfeive  with  the  tele- 
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Microme-  fcope,  foon  learn  to  meafure  very  quickly  and  accu- 
ter*  rately  with  this  micrometer  ;  for  fince  every  fifth  and 
Wi-y— —  tenth  divifion  is  longer  than  the  reft,  one  foon  acquires 
the  habit  of  faying,  five,  ten,  fifteen  ;  and  then,  by 
adding  the  other  divifions  lefs  than  five,  completes 
the  reckoning.  Even  with  a  telefcope  which  has  no 
Hand,  if  the  obje&  end  of  it  berefted  againft  a  fteady 
place,  and  the  other  end  be  held  by  the  hand  near 
the  eye  of  the  obferver,  an  obje&  may  be  meafured 
with  accuracy  fufficient  for  feveral  purpofes,  as  for  the 
eftimation  of  fmall  tliftances,  for  determining  the 
height  of  a  houfe,  &e. 

“  After  having  conftru£ted  and  adapted  this  micro¬ 
meter  to  the  telefcope,  it  is  then  neceflary  to  afeer- 
tain  the  value  of  the  divifions.  It  is  hardly  neceftary 
to  mention  in  this  place,  that  though  thofe  divifions 
meafure  the  chords  of  the  angles,  and  not  the  angles 
or  arches  themfelves,  and  the  chords  are  not  as  the 
arches,  -yet  it  has  been  fhown  by  all  the  trigonome¬ 
trical  writers,  that  in  fmall  angles  the  chords,  arches, 
fines,  and  tangents,  follow  the  fame  proportion  fo 
very  nearly,  that  the  very  minute  difference  may  be 
fafely  neglected  :  fo  that  if  one  divifion  of  this  micro¬ 
meter  is  equal  to  one  minute,  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  two  divifions  are  -equal  to  two  minutes,  three  di¬ 
vifions  to  three  minutes,  and  fo  on.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  afeertaining  the  value  of  the  divifions 
.  of  fueh  a  micrometer,  they  being  the  very  fame  that 
are  ufed  for  afeertaining  the  value  of  the  divifions  in 
other  micrometers.  Such  are,  the  paffage  of  an  equa¬ 
torial  ftar  over  a  certain  number  of  divifions  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  time;  or  the  meafuringof  the  diameter  of  the  fun, 
by  computation  from  the  focal  diftance  of  the  object 
and  other  lenfes  of  the  telefcope  ;  the  laft  of  which, 
however,  is  fubjedf  to  feveial  inaccuracies  ;  but  as 
they  are  well  known  to  aftronomical  perfons,  and 
have  been  deferibed  in  many  books,  they  need  not 
be  farther  noticed  here.  However,  for  the  fake  of 
workmen  and  other  perfons  not  converfant  in  aftro- 
nomy,  I  fhall  deferibe  an  eafy  and  accurate  method  ef 
afeertaining  the  value  of  the  divifions  of  the  micro¬ 
meter. 

“  Mark  upon  a  wall  or  other  place  the  length  of 
fix  inches,  which  may  be  done  by  making  two  dots 
or  lines  fix  inches  afunder,  or  by  fixing  a  fix-inch  ru¬ 
ler  upon  a  ftand  ;  then  place  the  telefcope  before  it 
fo  that  the  ruler  or  fix-inch  length  may  be  at  right 
angles  with  the  dire&ion  of  the  telefcope,  and  juft  57 
feet  3 1-  inches  diftant  from  the  object  glafs  of  the 
telefcope  :  this  done,  look  through  the  telefcope  at 
the  ruler  or  other  extenfion  of  fix  inches,  and  obferve 
how  many  divifions  of  the  micrometer  are  equal  to 
it,  and  that  fame  number  of  divifions  is  equal  to  half 
a  degree,  or  30' ;  and  this  is  all  that  needs  be  done 
for  the  required  determination  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
is,  becaufe  an  extenfion  of  fix  inches  fubtends  an 
angle  of  30'  at  the  diftance  of  57  feet  3  4-  inches,  as 
may  be  eafily  calculated  by  the  rules  of  plane  trigo¬ 
nometry.  N 

“  In  one  of  Dollond’s  14- inch  pocket  telefcopes, 
if  the  divifions  of  the  micrometer  be  the  hundredths  of 
an  inch,  1  i\  of  tliofe  divifions  will  be  found  equal  to 
30',  or  23  to  a  degree.  When  this  value  has  been 
once  afeertained,  any  other  angle  meafured  by  any 
other  number  of  divifions  is  determined  by  the  rule 


of  three.  Thus,  fuppofe  that  the  diameter  of  the  lun 
feen  through  the  fame  telefcope,  be  found  equal  to  ter* 
12  divifions,  fay  as  Ii^  divifions  are  to  30  minutes,  "  v 

fo  are  12  divifions  to  X  3?..^  ^  1-3,  which  is  the 

required  diameter  of  the  fun. 

“  Notwithftanding  the  facility  of  this  calculation,  a 
fcale  may  be  made  anfwering  to  the  divifions  of  a 
micrometer,  which  will  fhow  the  angle  correfponding 
to  any  number  of  divifions  to  mere  infpe£tion.  Thus, 
for  the  above-mentioned  fmall  telefcope,  the  fcale  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  2t.  AB  is  a  line  drawn  at  plea- 
fure  ;  it  is  then  divided  into  23  equal  parts,  and  thofe 
divifions  which  reprefent  the  divifions  of  the  micro¬ 
meter  that  are  equal  to  one  degree,  are  marked  on 
one  fide  of  it.  The  line  then  is  divided  again  into 
60  equal  parts,  which  are  marked'  on  the  other  fide 
of  it  ;  and  thefe  divifioos  reprefent  the  minutes  which 
correspond  to  the  divifions  of  the  micrometer  :  thus 
the  figure  (hows,  that  fix  divifions  of  the  micrometer 
are  equal  to  15^  minutes,  11*  divifions  are  nearly 
equal  to  29  minutes,  &c.  What  has  been  faid  of  mi¬ 
nutes  may  be  faid  of  feconds  alfo,  when  the  fcale  is 
to  be  applied  to  a  large  telefcope. 

u  Thus  far  this  micrometer  and  its  general  life  have 
been  fufiiciently  deferibed  ;  and  mathematical  perfons 
may  eafily  apply  it  to  the  various  purpofes  to  which 
micrometers  have  been  found  fubfervient.  But  as  the 
fimplicity,  cheapnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  this  contrivance,  may  render  the  ufe  of  it  much 
more  general  than  that  of  any  other  micrometer ;  and 
I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  it  will  be  found  very  ufe- 
ful  in  the  army,  and  amongft  fea-faring  people,  for 
the  determination  of  diftauces,  heights,  &c. ;  I  fhal! 
therefore  join  fome  practical  rules  to  render  this  mi¬ 
crometer  ufeful  to  perfons  unacquainted  with  trigo¬ 
nometry  and  the  ufe  of  logarithms. 

“  Problem  1.  The  angle,  not  exceeding  one  degree, 
which  i3  fubtended  by  an  extenfion  of  one  foot,  being 
given,  to  find  its  diftance  from  the  place  of  obferva- 
tion.  N.  B.  This  extenfion  of  one  foot,  or  any  other 
which  may  be  mentioned  hereafter,  mud  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  telefcope  through  which 
it  is  obferved.  The  diftances  are  reckoned  from  the 
objeft-glafs  of  the  telefcope;  and  the  anfwevs  obtained 
by  the  rules  of  this  problem,  though  not  exa&ly  true, 
are  however  fo  little  different  from  the  truth,  that  the 
difference  feldom  amounts  to  more  than  two  or  three 
inches,  which  may  be  fafely  neglected. 

“  Rule  i.  If  the  angle  be  expreffed  in  minute?, 
fay,  as  the  given  angle  is  to  60,  fo  is  f  87.55  to  a 
fourth  proportional,  which  gives  the  anfwer  in  inches. 

— 2.  If  the  angle  be  expreffed  in  feconds,  fay,  as 
the  given  angle  is  to  360c,  fo  is  687.55  to  a  fourth 
proportional,  which  expreffes  the  anfwer  in  inches. 

- — 3.  If  the  angle  be  expreffed  in  minutes  and  fe¬ 
conds,  turn  it  all  into  feconds,  and  proceed  as  a- 
bove. 

“  Example.  At  what  diftance  is  a  globe  of  one 
foot  in  diameter  when  it  fubtends  an  angle  of  two 
feconds  l 

2  :  3600  ::  687,55  :  3 600X68M5  —  ! 23759© 

inches,  or  1031 3 feet,  which  is  the  anfwer  required. 

1  Thi* 
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,  «  This  calculation' -may4' be  fhortened  ;  for  fmce  two 

of  the  three  proportionals  are  fixed,  their  product  in 
r>  the  firft  cafe  is  41253,  and  in  the  other  two  cafes  is 
-2475180  ;  fo  that  in  the  fir  ft  cafe,  viz.  when  the  angle 
As  expreffed  in  minutes,  70U  need  only  divide  41253 
by  the  given  angle ;  and  in  the  other  two  cafes,  viz. 
when  the  angle  is  expreffed  in  feconds,  divide  2475180 
by  the  given  angle,  and  the  quotient  in  either  cafe  is 
>the  anfwer  in  inches. 

“  Problem  II.  The  angle,  not  exceeding  one  de¬ 
cree,  which  is  fubtended  by  any  known  extenfion, 
being  given,  to  find  its  diftance  from  the  place  of  ob- 
fervation. 

«  Rule.  Proceed  as  if  the  extenfion  were  of  one  foot 
by  Problem  I.  and  call  the  anfwer  B  ;  then,  if  the 
extenfion  in  queftion  be  expreffed  in  inches,  fay,  as  12 
inches  are  to  that  extenfion,  fo  is  B  to  a  fourth  pro¬ 
portional,  which  is  the  anfwer  in'inches  ;  but  if  the 
extenfion  in  queftion  be  expreffed  in  feet,  then  you 
need  only  multiply  it  by  B,  and  the  produft  is  the 
anfwer  in  inches. 

“  Example.  At  what  diftance  is  a  man  fix  feet  high, 
when  he  appears  to  fubtend  an  angle  of  30  '. 

«<  By  problem  I.  if  the  man  were  one  foot  high,  the 
diftance  would  be  82506  inches  }  but  as  he  is  fix  feet 
high,  therefore  multiply  82506  by  6,  and  the  produft 
gives  the  required  diftance,  which  is  495036  inches, 
«®r  41253  feet. 

Angles  fubtended  by  an  extenfion  of  one  foot  at  different 
diftances . 


Angles. 

Diftances 
in  feet. 

Angles. 

Diftances 
in  feet. 

Min.  1 

3437»7 

Min.  31 

110,9 

2 

1718,9 

32 

107,4 

3 

1143.9 

33 

104,2. 

4 

859.4 

34 

IOI,I 

5 

687,5 

35 

98,2 

6 

572,9 

36 

95*5 

7 

491,1 

37 

92>9 

8 

429,7 

38 

90,4 

9 

382,0 

39 

88,1 

10 

343>7 

40 

85,9 

11 

3 12>5 

4‘ 

83,8 

12 

286,5 

42 

81,8 

*3 

264,4 

43 

79,9 

*4 

245,5 

44 

78,1 

*5 

229,2 

45 

76»4 

16 

214,8 

46 

74,7 

i? 

202,2 

47 

73, 1 

18 

191,0 

48 

71,6 

l9 

180,9 

49 

70,1 

20 

171,8 

5° 

68,7 

21 

162,7 

S1 

67,4 

22 

156,2 

52 

66,1 

23 

M9,4 

53 

64,8 

24 

143,2 

54 

63,6 

2  5 

137,5 

55 

62,5 

26 

132,2 

•56 

61,4 

27 

127,3 

57 

60,3 

28 

122,7 

58 

59,* 

29 

118,5 

59 

58,2 

30 

1  114, 6 

60 

1  57,3  1 
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'  For  greater  conveniency,  efpecially  in  Mte'd*** 

or  in  fuch  circamftances  in  which  one  has  not  the  K 
opportunity  of  making  even  the  eafy  calculations  re* 
quired  in  thofe  problems,  I  have  calculated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  tables ;  the  firft  of  which  fhows  the  di¬ 
ftance  anfwering  to  any  angle  from  one  minute  to  one 
degree,  which  is  fubtended  by  an  extenfion  of  one 
foot ;  and  the  fecond  table  fhows  the  diftance  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  any  angle  from  one  minute  to  one  degree, 
which  is  fubtended  by  a  man,  the  height  of  which 
has  been  called  an  extenfion  of  fix  feet  ;  becaufe,  at  a 
mean,  fuch  is  the  height  of  a  man  when  dreffed  with 
hat  and  fhoes  on.  Thefe  tables  may  be  tranferibed 
on  a  card,  and  may  be  had  always  ready  with  a  pocket 
telefcope  furnifhed  with  a  micrometer.  Their  ufe  is 
evidently  to  afeertain  diftances  without  any  calcula¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  are  calculated  only  to  minutes,  becaufe 
with  a  pocket  telefcope  and  micrometer  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  to  meafure  an  angle  more  accurately  than  to  a 
minute. 

“  Thus,  if  one  wants  to  meafure  the  extenfion  of  a 
ftreet,  let  a  foot  ruler  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
ftreet  ;  meafure  the  angular  appearance  of  it,  winch 
fupp*fe  to  be  3 6',  and  in  the  table  you  will  have  the 
required  diftance  againft  3 6^,  which  is  95  t  foe^*  Thus 
alfo  a  man  who  appears  to  be  49'  high,  is  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  42 1  feet. 


Angles  fubtended  by  an  extenfion  of  fix  feet  at  different 
diftances . 


Angles. 

Diftances 
in  feet. 

Angles. 

Diftances 
in  feet. 

Min.  1 

20626,8 

Min.  31 

665,4 

2 

I°3I3* 

32 

644,5 

3 

6875,4 

33 

625. 

4 

5,5<5,5 

34 

6c6,6 

5 

4125,2 

35 

589,3 

6 

343  7»7 

36 

572»9 

7 

2946,6 

37 

557,5 

8 

2578,2 

38 

542,8 

9 

2291,8 

39 

52S,  9 

10 

2062,6 

40 

5i5»6 

11 

1875,2 

41 

S°3»i 

12 

1718,8 

42 

491,1 

13 

1586,7 

43 

479,7 

H 

•473*3 

44 

468,8 

15 

*37 1- 

45 

458,4 

16 

1298,1 

46 

448,4 

17 

* 2  ’  3*3 

47 

458,9 

18 

1*45*9 

48 

429»7 

19 

1085,6 

49 

421 . 

20 

103 1, 4 

50 

4”,5 

21 

982,2 

5< 

404,4 

22 

937, 6 

52 

396,7 

23 

896,8 

53 

389,2 

24 

859,4 

54 

38i>9 

25 

825. 

55 

375- 

26 

793,3 

S6 

368,3 

27 

763,9 

57 

36i,9 

28 

736«6 

58 

35  5,6 

29 

7", 3 

59 

349,6 

30 

687,5 

60 

343,7 
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II.  The  Micrometer  has  not  only  been  applied  to  te- 
lefcopes,  and  employed  for  aflronomical  purpofes;  but 
there  have  alfo  been  various  contrivances  for  adapting 
it  to  microscopical  obfervations.  Mr  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek’s  method  of  eftimating  the  fize  of  fmall  objedts 
was  by  comparing  them  with  grains  of  fand,  of  which 
IOO  in  a  line  took  up  an  inch.  Thefe  grains  he  laid 
upon  the  fame  plate  with  his  objedls,  and  viewed  them 
at  the  fame  time.  Dr  Jurin’s  method  was  fimilar  to 
this ;  for  he  found  the  diameter  of  a  piece  of  line  Al- 
ver  wire,  by  wrapping  it  as  clofe  as  he  could  about  a 
pin,  and  obferving  how  many  rings  made  an  inch  ; 
and  he  ufed  this  wire  in  the  fame  manner  as  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek  nfed  his  fand.  Dr  Hooke  ufed  to  look  upon  the 
magnified  object  with  one  eye,  while  at  the  fame  time 
lie  viewed  other  objedfs  placed  at  the  fame  diftance 
with  the  other  eye.  In  this  manner  he  was  able,  by 
the  help  of  a  ruler,  divided  into  inches  and  fmall  parts, 
and  laid  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  microfcope,  to  call  as 
it  were  the  magnified  appearance  of  the  objedl  upon 
the  ruler,  and  thus  exadlly  to  meafure  the  diameter 
which  it  appeared  to  have  through  the  glafs;  which 
being  compared  with  the  diameter  as  it  appeared  to 
the  naked  eye,  eafily  fliowed  the  degree  in  which  it 
was  magnified.  A  little  pradlice,  fays  Mr  Baker, 
will  render  this  method  exceedingly  eafy  and  pleafant. 

Mr  Martin  in  his  Optics  recommended  fuch  a  mi¬ 
crometer  for  a  microfcope  as  had  been  applied  to  tele- 
fcopes:  for  he  advifes  to  draw  a  number  of  parallel 
lilies  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  with  the  fine  point  of  a  dia¬ 
mond,  at  the  diftance  of  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  from 
one  another,  and  to  place  it  in  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glafs.  By  this  method,  Dr  Smith  contrived  to  take 
the  exa&  draught  of  obje&s  viewed  by  a  double  mi¬ 
crofcope;  for  he  advifes  to  get  a  lattice,  made  with 
fmall  filver  wires  or  fquares,  drawn  upon  a  plain  glafs 
by  the  ftrokes  of  a  diamond,  and  to  put  it  into  the 
place  of  the  image,  formed  by  the  object  -glafs  :  then 
by  transferring  the  parts  of  the  obje&,  feen  in  the 
fquares  of  the  glafs  or  lattice  upon  fimilar  correfpond- 
ing  fquares  drawn  on  paper,  the  pi&ure  may  be  exact¬ 
ly  taken.  Mr  Martin  alfo  introduced  into  compound 
microfcopes  another  micrometer,  confiding  of  a  ferew. 
See  both  thefe  methods  deferibed  in  his  Optics ,  p.  277. 

The  mode  of  actual  admeafurement  (Mr  Adams 
•  Micr  fco-  obferves*)  is  without  doubt  the  moft  fimple  that  can 
pical  EJays,  be  ufed  ;  as  by  it  we  comprehend*  in  a  manner,  at 
P>59*  one  glance,  the  different  effe&s  of  combined  glaffes  ; 

and  as  it  faves  the  trouble,  and  avoids  the  obfeurity, 
of  the  ufual  modes  of  calculation  :  but  many  perfons 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  adopt  this  method,  be- 
caufe  they  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  obferve  with 
both  eyes  at  once.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
the  late  Mr  Adams  contrived  an  inftrument  called  the 
Needle- Micrometer ,  which  was  firft  deferibed  in  his  Mi- 
crographia  JUuJlrata ;  and  of  which,  as  now  conftru&ed, 
we  have  the  following  defeription  by  his  fon  Mr  George 
Adams  in  the  ingenious  Effays  above  quoted. 

T.  liis  micrometer  confifts  of  a  ferew,  which  has  50 
threads  to  an  inch  ;  this  ferew  carries  an  index,  which 
points  to  the  divifions  on  a  circular  plate,  which  is 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  ferew.  The 
revolutions  of  the  ferew  are  counted  on  a  fcale,  which 
is  an  inch  divided  intoyo  parts;  the  index  to  thefe  divi¬ 
fions  is  a  flower-de-luce  marked  upon  the  Aider,  which 
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carries  the  needle  point  acrofs  the  field  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope.  Every  revolution  of  the  micrometer  ferew  ( 
meafurcs  T*5th  part  of  an  inch,  which  is  again  fuhdi* 
vided  by  means  of  the  divifions  on  the  circular  plate, 
as  this  is  divided  into  20  equal  parts,  over  which  the 
index  paffes  at  every  revolution  of  the  ferew;  by  which 
means  we  obtain  with  eafe  the  meafure  of  1  oocth  part 
of  an  inch  :  for  50,  the  number  of  threads  on  the 
ferew  in  one  inch,  being  multiplied  by  20,  the  divi¬ 
fions  on  the  circular  plate  are  equal  to  1000  ;  fo  that 
each  divifion  on  the  circular  plate  fhows  that  the 
needle  has  either  advanced  or  receded  1  oooth  part  of 
an  inch. 

To  place  this  micrometer  on  the  body  of  the  micro-  Plate 
fcope,  open  the  circular  part  FKH,  fig.  25.  by  taking  CCXCVL 
out  the  ferew  G,  throw  back  the  femicirclt  FK,  which 
moves  upon  a  joint  at  K;  then  turn  the  Aiding  tube  of 
the  body  of  the  microfcope,  fo  that  the  fmall  holes  which 
are  in  both  tubes  may  exa&ly  coincide,  and  let  the  needle 
g  of  the  micrometer  have  a  free  paffage  through  them; 
after  this,  ferew  it  faft  upon  the  body  by  the  ferew  G. 

The  needle  will  now  traverfe  the  field  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope,  and  meafure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
image  of  any  object  that  is  applied  to  it.  But  fur¬ 
ther  affiftance  muft  be  had,  in  order  to  meafure  the 
objeft  itfelf,  which  is  a  fubjett  of  real  importance  ; 
for  though  we  have  afeertained  the  power  of  the  mi¬ 
crofcope,  and  know  that  it  is  fo  many  thoufand  times, 
yet  this  will  be  of  little  affiftance  towards  afeertaining 
an  accurate  idea  of  its  real  fize  ;  for  our  ideas  of  bulk 
being  formed  by  the  comparifon  of  one  obje&  with 
another,  vve  can  only  judge  of  that  of  any  particular 
body,  by  comparing  it  with  another  whofe  fize  is 
known  :  the  fame  thing  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  form 
an  eftimate  by  the  microfcope ;  therefore,  to  afeertain 
the  real  meafure  of  the  object,  we  muft  make  the  point 
of  the  needle  pafs  over  the  image  of  a  known  part  of 
an  inch  placed  on  the  ftage,  and  write  down  the  revo¬ 
lutions  made  by  the  ferew,  while  the  needle  pafted 
over  the  image  of  this  known  meafure  ;  by  which 
means  we  afeertain  the  number  of  revolutions  on  the 
ferew,  which  are  adequate  to  a  real  and  known  mea¬ 
fure  on  the  ftage.  As  it  requires  an  attentive  eye  to 
watch  the  motion  of  the  needle  point  as  it  paffes  over 
the  image  of  a  known  part  of  an  inch  on  the  ftage,  we 
ought  not  to  truft  to  one  Angle  meafurement  of  the 
image,  but  ought  to  repeat  it  at  leaft  Ax  times ;  then 
add  the  Ax  meafures  thus  obtained  together,  and  di¬ 
vide  their  fum  by  Ax,  or  the  number  of  trials  ;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  mean  of  all  the  trials.  This  refult 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  column  of  a  table  next  to  that 
which  contains  tlie  number  of  the  magniAers. 

By  the  affiftance  of  the  fe&oral  fcale,  we  obtain 
with  eafe  a  fmall  part  of  an  inch.  This  fcale  is  fhown 
at'  Ag.  22,  23,  24,  in  which  the  two  lines  ca ,  cb>  with 
the  fide  ab>  form  an  ifofceles  triangle  ;  each  of  the 
fides  is  two  inches  long,  and  the  bafe  ftill  only  of 
one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  longer  Tides  may  be  of  any 
given  length,  and  the  bafe  ftill  only  of  one-tenth  of  an 
inch.  The  longer  lines  may  be  confidered  as  the  line 
of  lines  upon  a  fe&or  opened  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

Hence  whatever  number  of  equal  parts  ca ,  cb  are  di¬ 
vided  into,  their  tranfverfe  meafure  will  be  fuch  a  part 
of  one-tenth  as  is  expreffed  by  their  divifions.  Thus 
if  it  be  divided  into  ten  e^ual  parts,  this  will  divide 

the 
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Microme-  the  inch  into  loo  equal  parts  ;  the  firft  divifion  next 

ter'  c  will  be  equal  to  i  OOtll  part  of  an  inch,  becaule  it  is 

L"'  "  the  tenth  part  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  If  tliefe  lines 

are  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts,  the  inch  wi  be 

by  that  means  divided  into  200  equal  parts.  -Lattly, 
if  ah,  ca,  are  made  three  inches  long,  and  divided xinto 
100  equal  parts,  we  obtain  with  eafe  the  ioocth  part. 
The  fcale  is  reprefented  as  folid  at  fig.  23-  bui  as  Per; 
foratedat  fig.  22.  and  24.  fo  that  the  light  paffes  thro 
the  aperture,  when  thefeaoral  part  is  placed  on  the  ltage. 

To  ufe  this  fcale,  firft  fix  the  micrometer,  fig.  25. 
to  the  body  of  the  microfcope ;  then  fit  the  fedtoral 
fcale,  fig.  24.  in  the  ltage,  and  adjuft  the  microfcope 
to  its  proper  focus  or  diftance  from  the  fcale,  which  is 
to  be  moved  till  the  bafe  appears  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  view  ;  then  bring  the  needle  point  g,  fig.  25. 
(by  turning  the  ferew  L)  to  touch  one  of  the  lines  ca, 
exa&ly  at  the  point  anfwering  to  20  on  the  ledtoral 
fcale.  The  index  a  of  the  micrometer  is  to  be  fet  to 
the  firft  divifion,  and  that  on  the  dial  plate  to  20,  which 
is  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  divifions-;  we  are 
then  prepared  to  find  the  magnifying  power  of  every 
magnifier  in  the  compound  miorofeope  which  we  are 

Ufl Example .  Every  thing  being  prepared  agreeable  to 
the  foregoing  directions,  fuppofe  you  are  defirous  o 
afeertaining  the  magnifying  power  of  tl.e  lens  marked 
N°  4-  turn  the  micrometer  ferew  until  the  point  01 
the  needle  has  pafTed  over  the  magnified  image  of  the 
tenth  part  of  one  inch  ;  then  the  divifion,  where  the 
two  indices  remain,  will  (how  how  many  revolutions, 
and  parts  of  a  revolution,  the  ferew  has  made,  while 
the  needle  point  traverfed  the  magnified  image  ot  the 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  ;  fuppofe  the  refult  to  be  26  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  ferew,  and  14  parts  of  another  revolu¬ 
tion,  this  is  equal  to  26  multiplied  by  20,  added  to  14; 
that  is,  1; 3 4,000  parts  of  an  inch.— The  26  divihons 
found  on  the  ftraight  fcale  of  the  micrometer,  while 
the  point  of  the  needle  puffed  over  the  magnified 
image  of  one-tenth  part  of  an  inch,  were  multiplied 
by  20,  becaufe  the  circular  plate  CD,  fig.  25.  is  di¬ 
vided  into  20  equal  parts;  this  produced  520;  then 
adding  the  14  parts  of  the  next  revolution,  we  obtain 
the  534,000  parts  of  an  inch,  or  five-tenths  and  3400 
parts  of  another  tenth,  which  is  the  nreafilre  of  the 
magnified  image  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  at  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  eye-glaffes  or  at  their  foci.  Now  if  we 
fupriofe  the  focus  of  the  two  eye-glaffes  to  be  one 
inch,  the  double  thereof  is  two  inches;  or  if  we  reck¬ 
on  in  the  ioocth  part  of  an  inch,  we  have  2000  parts 
for  the  diitariee  of  the  eye  from  the  needle  point  of 
the  micrometer.  Again,  if  we  take  the  diftance  of 
the  image  from  the  objedt  at  the  ftage  at  6  inches,  or 
6000,  and  add  thereto  2000,  double  the  diftance  of 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs,  we  (hall  have  Hooo  parts  ot 
an  inch  for  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  objett;  and 
as  the  glaffts  double  the  image,  we  mull  double  the  num¬ 
ber  5  34  found  upon  the  micrometer,  which  then  makes 
,  068:  then,  by  the  following  analogy,  we  fiiall  ob¬ 
tain  the  number  of  times  the  microfcope  magnifies  the 
diameter  of  the  oljeft  ;  fay,  as  240,  the  diftance  of 
the  eye  from  the  image  of  the  objedt,  is  to  hoc,  the 
diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  objedt;  fo  is  1068,  double 
the  meafure  found  on  the  micrometer,  to  35^5’  or 
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number  of  times  the  microfcope  magnifies  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  objea.  By  working  in  this  manner,  the 
magnifying  power  of  each  lens  ufed  with  the  compound 
microfcope  may  be  eafily  found,  though  the  refult  will 
be  different  in  different  compound  microfeopes,  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  combination  of  the  lenfes,  their 
diftance  from  the  objedt  and  one  another,  tec. 

Having  difeovered  the  magnifying  power  ot  the  mi¬ 
crofcope,  with  the  different  objedt-lenfes  that  are  ufed 
therewith,  our  next  fubjeft  is  to  find  out  the  real  five 
of  the  objedts  themfelves,  and  their  different  parts . 
this  is  eafily  effedted,  by  finding  how  many  revolutions 
of  the  micrometer-fcrew  anfwer  to  a  known  meafure 
on  the  fed! oral  fcale  or  other  object  placed  on  the 
ftage  ;  from  the  number  thus  found,  a  table  (hould  be 
conftrudted,  expreffing  the  value  of  the  different  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  micrometer  with  that  object  lens,  y 
which  the  primary  number  was  obtained.  Similar 
tables  mull  be  conftruaed  for  each  objedt  lens.  By  a 
fet  of  tables  of  this  kind,  the  obferver  may  readily 
find  the  meafure  of  any  objea  lie  is  examining;  lor 
he  has  only  to  make  the  needle  point  trave.ie  over 
this  objea,  and  obftrve  the  number  of  revolutions  the 
ferew  has  made  in  its  paffage,  and  then  look  into  hi. 
table  for  the  real  meafure  which  corresponds  to  this 
number  of  revolutions,  which  is  the  meafure  required. 

Mr  Coventry  of  Southwark  has  favoured  us  with 
the  defeription  of  a  micrometer  of  his  own  invention  ; 
the  fcale  of  which,  for  minutenefs,  furpaffes  every 
inftrument  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any  know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  which,  indeed,  we  could  fcarcely  have 
formed  a  conception,  had  he  not  indulged  us  with  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  inftruments,  graduated  as  underneath. 

The  micrometer  is  compofed  of  glafs,  ivory,  ldver, 
&c.  on  which  are  drawn  paiallel  lines  from  the  ioth 
to  the  lOjOOCth  part  of  an  inch.  But  an  inftrument 
thus  divided,  he  obferves,  is  more  for  cunof.ty  than 
ufe  •  but  one  of  thofe  which  Mr  Coventry  has  fent  us 
is  divided  into  fquares,  fo  fmall  that  fixteen  million  ot 
them  are  contained  on  the  furface  of  one  fquare  inch, 
each  fquare  appearing  under  the  microfcope  true  and 
diftindt;  and  though  fo  fmall,  it  is  a  fa<ft,  that  am- 
malcula  are  found  which  may  be  contained  in  one  ot 
thefe  fquares. 

The  ufe  of  micrometers,  when  applied  to  micro- 
fcopeS,  is  to  meafure  the  natural  fize  of  the  objedt, 
and  how  much  that  obje<ft  is  magnified.  To  afeertam 
the  real  fize  of  an  objedt  In  the  tingle  microfcope,  no- 
thine  more  is  required  than  to  lay  it  on  the  microme- 
ter,  and  adjuft  it  to  the  focus  of  the  magnifier,  no- 
ticing  how  many  divifions  of  tlie  micrometer  it  covers. 
Suppofe  the  parallel  lines  of  the  micrometer  to  be  tl.e 
1  ocoth  of  an  inch,  and  the  objedt  covers  two  divifions  ; 
its  real  fize  is  jeoths  of  an  inch;  if  five,  2QCths,  and 

fo  on.  ,  .  .  .r  , 

But  to  find  how  much  the  objed  is  magnified, 
is  not  mathematically  determined  fo  eaiiy  by  the  fingle 
as  by  the  compound  microfcope  :  but  the  follow¬ 
ing;  fimple  method  (fays  Mr  Coventry)  I  have  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted,  and  think  it  tolerably  accurate. 
Adjulf  a  micrometer  under  the  microfcope  0,  jay  the 
100th  of  an  inch  of  divifions,  with  a  fmall  object  on 
it;  if  fquare,  the  better:  notice  how  many  divifions  one 
fide  of  the  objed  covers,  fuppofe  10:  then  cut  apiece 

4  U  2  0j* 
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Micreme*©f  white  paper  fome thing  larger  than  the  magnified 
y  tcr>  appearance  of  the  object :  then  fix  one  eye  on  the  ob- 
*  jedt  through  the  microfcope,  and  the  other  at  the  fame 
time  on  the  paper,  lowering  it  down  till  the  objedt 
and  the  paper  appear  level  and  diftindt :  then  cut  the 
paper  till  it  appear  exadlly  the  fize  of  the  magnified 
*  ©bjedt;  the  paper  being  then  meafured,  fuppofe  an 
inch  iquare  :  Now,  as  the  object  under  the  magnifier, 
which  appeared  to  be  one  inch  fquare,  was  in  reality 
only  ten  hundredths,  or  the  tenth  of  auinch,  the  expe¬ 
riment  proves  that  it  is  magnified  ten  times  in  length, 
one  hundred  times  in  fuperfices,  and  one  thoufand 
times  in  cube,  which  is  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
glafs  ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  table  may  be  made 
of  the  power  of  all  the  other  glafles. 

In  ufing  the  compound  microfcope,  the  real  fize  of 
*  the  objedt.  is  found  by  the  fame  method  as  in  the  fingle  : 
but  to  demonftrate  the  magnifying  power  of  each  glafs 

to  greater  certainty,  adopt  the  following  method. - 

Lay  a  two-feet  rule  on  the  ftage,  and  a  micrometer 
level  with  its  furface  (an  inch  fuppofe,  divided  into 
100  parts)  :  with  one  eye  fee  how  many  of  thofe  parts 
are  contained  in  the  field  of  the  microfcope,  (fuppofe 
50);  and  with  the  other,  at  the  fame  time,  look  for 
the  circle  of  light  in  the  field  of  the  microfcope,  which 
with  a  little  pra&ice  will  foon  appear  diftindt  ;  mark 
how  much  of  the  rule  is  interfered  by  the  circle  of 
light,  which  will  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  field. 
Suppofe  eight  inches  ;  confequently  the  whole  diame¬ 
ter  will  be  fixteen.  Now,  as  the  real  fize  of  the  field, 
by  the  micrometers, appeared  to  be  only  50  hundredths, 
or  half  an  inch,  and  as  hdlf  an  inch  is  only  one  3  2d 
part  of  16  inches,  it  fhows  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
glafs  to  be  32  times  in  length,  1024  fuperfices,  and 
32,768  cube  (e). 

Another  way  of  finding  the  magnifying  power  of 
compound  microfcopes,  is  by  ufing  two  micrometers 
of  the  fame  divifions  ;  one  adjufted  under  the  magni¬ 
fier,  the  other  fixed  in  the  body  of  the  microfcope  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs.  Notice  how  many  divi¬ 
fions  of  the  micrometer  ia  the  body  are  feen  in  one 


The  glafs  micrometer  without  any  mark  is  alfo  di¬ 
vided,  the  outfide  lines  into-  100th,  the  next  into 
Joocth,  and  the  infide  lines  into  the  4000th  of  an 
inch  :  thefe  are  again  croffed  with  an  equal  number  of 


divifion  of  the  micrometer  under  the  magnifier,  which  Microm** 
again  mud  be  multiplied  by  the  power  of  the  eye-glafs.  tcr* 
Example  Ten  divifions  of  the  micrometer  in  the  bo-  w  '  - 
dy  are  contained  in  one  divifion  under  the  magnifier  ; 
fo  far  the  power  is  increafed  ten  times:  now,  if  the 
eye-glafs  be  one  inch  focus,  fuch  glafs  will  of  it- 
felf  magnify  about  eight  times  in  length,  which, . 
with  the.  ten  times  magnified  before,  will  be  eight 
times  ten,  or  80  times  in  length,..  6400  fuperficies, 
and  5 1 2,000  cube. 

<c  If  (fays  Mr  Coventry)  thefe  micrometers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  folar  microfcope,  they  divide  the  objedl 
into  fquares.oa  the  fereen  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  extremely  eafy  to  make  a  drawing  of  it.  And 
(fays  he)  I  apprehend  they  may  be  employed  to  great 
advantage  with  fuch  a  microfcope  as  Mr  Adams’s  Lur 
cernal ;  becaufe  this  inflrument  may  be  ufed  either  by 
day  or  night,  or  in  any  place,  and  gives  the  adfual 
magnifying  power  without  calculation.1* 

The  cafe  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr 
Coventry  contains  fix  micrometers,  two  on  ivory  and 
four  on  glafs.  One  of  thofe  on  ivory  is  an  inch  di-* 
vided  into  one  hundred  parts,  every  fifth  line  longer 
than  the  intermediate  one,  and  every  tenth  longer  ftill, . 
for  the  greater  eafe  in  counting  the  divifions  under  the 
microfcope,  and  is  generally  ufed  in  meafuring  the 
magnifying  power  of  microfcopes.  The  other  ivory 
one  is  divided  into  fquares  of  the  $oth  and  100th  of 
an  inch,  and  is  commonly  employed  in  meafuring 
opaque  objects. 

Thofe  made  of  glafs  are  for  tranfparent  objedb, 
which,  when  laid  on  them,  fhow  their  natural  fize.— 

That  marked  on  the  brafs  ico,  are  fquares  divided  to 
the  1  ooth  of  an  inch  :  that  marked  5000  are  parallel 
lines  forming  nine  divifions,  each  divifion  the  1000th 
of  an  inch  5  the  middle  divifion  is  again  divided  into 
5,  making  divifions  to  the  5000th  of  an  inch.  That 
marked  10,000  is  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  with, 
the  middle  divifion  divided  into  10,  making  the 
io,oocth  of  an  inch.  Example  : 


lines  in  the  fame  manner,  making  fquares  of  the 
1  ooth,  1  oooth,  and  4000th  of  an  inch,  thus  demonjftra^ 
ting  each  other’s  fize.  The  middle  fquare  of  the  ioocth 
of  an  inch  (fee  fig.  26.)  is  divided  into  fixteen  fquares 5 

now 


(e)  Tt  will  be  neceflary,  for  great  accuracy,  as  well  as  for  comparative  obfervations,  that  the  two-feet  rule 
IhQuld  always  fee  placed  at  a  certain  diiiance  from  the  eye :  eight  inches  would,  in  general,  be  a  proper 
temce. 
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MIcropm,  ttow  as  1000  fquares  in  the  length' of  an  inch,  mul-  aperture  when  the  greateft  magnifiers  are  employed.  Micrafcy. 
M»cr©fcopetjpiie(i  by  iooo,  gives  one  million  in  an  inck  furface  ;  EE,  three  thin  plates  of  brafs  within  the  body  of  the  '  *  - 


"  by  the  fame  rale,  one  of  thofe  fqaares  divided  into  1 6 
mail  he  the  fixteen  millionth  part  of  an  inch  furface. 

See  fig.  26.  which  is  a  diminifhed  view  of  the  apparent 
furface  exhibited  under  the  magnifier  n°i  of  Wilfon’s 
microfcope.  In  viewing  the  fmalleft  lines,  Mr  Co¬ 
ventry  ufes  ii°  2.  or  3.  ;  and  they  are  all  better  feen, 
he  fays,  by  candle  than  by  day -light. 

MICROPUS,  bastard  cudweed  :  A  genus  of  the 
polygamia  neceffaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  49th  order,  Gompojit a.  The  receptacle  is 
paleaceous ;  there  is  no  pappus  ;  the  calyx  is  calcula¬ 
ted  ;  there  is  no  radius  of  the  corolla.  The  female 
florets  are  wrapped  in  the  feales  of  the  calyx.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  the  fupinus  and  eredus  ;  but  only 
the  former  is  ever  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  growing  naturally  in  Portugal,  in  places 
near  the  fea.  The  root  fends  out  feveral  trailing  (talks, 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  which  are  garnifhed 

with  fmall,  oval,  filvery  leaves,  whofe  bafes  em-  w  . 

brace  the  (talks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  v< Jlider ,  with  four  round  holes  through  it,  wherein  to 


microfcope  ;  one  of  which  is  bent  femicircularly  in  the 
middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  arched  cavity  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  tube  of  glafs,  the  ufe  of  the  other  two  be¬ 
ing  to  receive  and  hold  the  Aiders  between  them.  F, 
a  piece  of  wood  or  ivory,  arched  in  the  manner  of 
the  femicircular  plate,  and  cemented  to  it.  G,  the 
other  end  of  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  where  a  hol¬ 
low  female  ferew  is  adapted  to  receive  the  different 
magnifiers.  H,  is  a  fpiral  fpring  of  Heel,  between, 
the  end  G  and  the  plates  of  brafs,  intended  to  keep 
the  plates  in  a  right  pofition  and  counterad  the  long 
ferew  CC.  1,  is  a  fmall  turned  handle,  for  the  better 
holding  of  the  inflrument,  to  ferew  on  or  off  at  pleafure. 

To  this  microfcope  belong  fix  or  feven  magnifying 
glaffes  :  fix  of  them  are  fet  in  filver,  brafs,  or  ivory, 
as  in  the  figure  K;  and  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
the  lowed:  numbers  being  the  greateft  magnifiers.  E 
is  the  feventh  magnifier,  fet  in  the  manner  of  a  little 
barrel,  to  be  held  in  the  hand  for  the  viewing  of  any 
larger  objed.  M,  is  a  flat  (lip  of  ivory,  called  a 


from  the  wings  of  the  flalks,  and  are  very  fmall,  and 
of  a  white  colour.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  and 
is  frequently  preferved  in  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  filvery  leaves.  It  is  eafily  propagated 
by  feed  fown  in  autumn,  and  requires  no  other  cul¬ 
ture  but  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

MICROSCOPE,  an  optical  inflrument,  confiding 
of  lenfes,  or  mirrors,  by  means  of  which  fmall  objects 
appear  larger  than  they  do  to  the  naked  eye.  Single 
microfcopes  confift  of  a  fingle  lens  or  mirror  ;  or  if 
more  lenfes  or  mirrors  be  made  ufe  of,  they  only  ferve 
to  thiow  light  upon  the  objed,  but  do  not  contribute  to 
enlarge  llie  image  of  it.  Double  or  compound  mi¬ 
crofcopes  are  thofe  in  which  the  image  of  an  objed  is 
compofed  by  means  of  more  lenfe3  or  mirrors  than  one. 

For  the  principles  on  which  the  conftrudion  of  mi¬ 
crofcopes  depends,  fee  Optics.  In  the  prefent  ar¬ 
ticle,  it  is  intended  to  deferibe  the  finifhed  inflrument, 
with  ‘all  its  varied  apparatus,  according  to  the  late  ft  im¬ 
provements;  and  to  illudrate  by  proper  details  its  ufea 
and  importance. 

I.  Of  Single  Microfcopes . 

T  he  famous  microfcopes  made  ufe  of  by  Mr  Leeweiv 
hoeck,  were  all,  as  Mr  Baker  adores  us,  of  the  fingle 
kind,  and  the  conftrudion  of  them  was  the  mod  fimple 
poftible  ;  each  confiding  only  of  a  fingle  lens  fet  be¬ 
tween  two  plates  of  filver,  perforated  with  a  fmall 
hole,  with  a  moveable  pin  before  it  to  place  the  ob¬ 
ject  on  and  adjufl  it  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  He 
informs  us  alfo,  that  lenfes  only,  and  not  globules ,  were 
ufed  in  every  one  of  thefe  microfcopes. 

I.  The  fingle  microfcope  now  moil  generally  known 
rcxcvil  anc*  ll^ec*  *S  t^lat  ca^ec^  Wi[fon's  Pocket  Microfcope r.  The 
frr.  1.  1  body  is  made  of  brafs,  ivory,  or  filver,  and  is  repre- 

fented  by  AA,  BB.  CC  is  a  long  fine-threaded  male 
ffcrew  that  turns  into  the  body  of  the  microfcope-;  D 
a  convex  glafs  at  the  end  of  the  ferew.-  Two  con¬ 
cave  round  pieces  of  thin  brafs,  with  holes  of  different 
diameters  in  the  middle  of  them,* are  placed  to  cover 
the  abovementioned  glafs,  and  thereby  diminifh  the 
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place  ohjeds  between  two  pieces  of  glafs  or  Mufcovy 
talc,  as  they  appear  at  dddd.  Six  fuch  Aiders,  and 
one  of  brafs,  are  ufually  fold  with  this  microfcope, 
fome  with  objects  placed  in  them,  and  others  empty 
for  viewing  any  thing  that  may  offer  :  but  whoever 
pleafes  to  make  a  colledioii,  may  have  as  many  as  he 
defires.  The  brafs  Aider  is  to  confine  any  fmall  objed, 
that  it  may  be  viewed  without  cruihing  or  deflroying 
it.  N,  is  a  tube  of  glafs  contrived  to  confine  living  ob- 
jeds,  fuch  as  frogs,  fifties,  &c.  in  order  to  difeover 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  All  thefe  are  contained 
in  a  little  neat  box  of  fifli-fkin  or  mahogany,  very 
convenient  for  carrying  in  the  pocket. 

When  an  objed  is  to  be  viewed,  thrufi:  the*  ivory* 
Aider,  in  which  the  faid  objed  is  placed,  between  the 
two  flat  brafs  plates  EE  :  obferving  always  to  put 
that  fide  of  the  Aider  where  the  brafs  rings  are  far- 
thefl  from  the  eye.  Then  ferew  on  the  magnifying 
glafs  you  intend  to  ufe,  at  the  end  of  the  inflrument 
G  ;  and  looking  through  it  agaiuft  the  light,  turn  the 
long  fere w  CC,  till  your  objed  be  brought  to  fuit  your 
eye  ;  which  will  be  known  by  its  appearing  perfedly 
diftind  and  clear.  It  is  mofl  proper  to  look  at  it  firft 
through  a  magnifier  that  can  ftiow  the  whole  at  once, 
and  afterwards  to  infped  the  feveral  parts  more  parti¬ 
cularly  wit!}  one  of  the  greateft  magnifiers  ;  for  thus 
you  will  gain  a  true  idea  of  the  whole,  and  of  all  its 
parts.  And  though  the  greateft  magnifiers  can  fhow 
but  a  minute  portion  of  any  objed  at  once,  fucli  as  the 
claw  of  a  flea,  the  horn  of  a  loufe,  or  the  like ;  yet  by 
gently  moving  the  Aider  which  contains  the  objed, 
the  eye  will  gradually  examine  it  all  over. 

As  objeds  muft  be  brought  very  near  the  glafTea 
when  the  greateft  magnifiers  are  made  ufe  of,  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  feratch  them  by  rubbing  the  Aider  againft 
them  as  you  move  it  in  or  out.  A  few  turns  of  the 
ferew  CC  will  eafily  prevent  this  mifehief,  by  giving 
them  room  enough.  You  may  change  the  obje  is  in- 
your  Aiders  for  any  others  you  think  proper,  by  taking 
out  the  brafs  rings  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  j 
the  talc3  will  then  fall  out,  if  you  but  turn  the  Aiaers^. 
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Microfcope  and  after  putting  what  you  pleafe  between  them,  by 
~  replacing  the  brafs  rings  you  will  fallen  them  as  they 
were  before.  It  is  proper  to  have  fome  Aiders  fuinifh- 
ed  with  talcs,  but  without  any  object  between  them, 
to  be  always  in  readinefs  for  the  examination  of  fluids, 
falts,  fands,  powders,  the  farina  of  flowers,  or  any 
other  cafual  obje£ls  of  fuch  fort  as  need  only  be  applied 
to  the  outride  of  the  talc. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  eafiefl  feen  in 
the  tails  or  fins  of  fifties,  in  the  fine  membranes  be¬ 
tween  a  frog’s  toes,  or  beft  of  all  in  the  tail  of  a 
water-newt.  If  your  objedl  be  a  fmall  fifti,  place  it 
within  the  tube  N,  and  fpread  its  tail  or  fin  along  the 
fide  thereof :  if  a  frog,  choofe  fuch  an  one  as  can  but 
juft  be  got  into  your  tube  ;  and,  with  a  pen,  or  fmall 
flick,  expand  the  tranfparent  membrane  between  the 
toes  of  the  frog’s  hind  foot  as  much  as  you  can.  When 
your  objedl  is  fo  adjufted  that  no  part  of  it  can  in¬ 
tercept  the  light  from  the  place  you  intend  to  view, 
unferew  the  long  fcrefv  CC,  and  thrult  your  tube  in¬ 
to  the  arched  cavity,  quite  through  the  body  of  the 
microfcope  ;  then  fcrew  it  to  the  true  focal  diftance, 
and  you  will  fee  the  blood  palling  along  its  veffels  with 
a  rapid  motion,  and  in  a  moft  furprifing  manner. 

The  third  or  fourth  magnifiers  may  be  ufed  for 
frogs  or  fifties  :  but  Tor  the  tails  of  water-newts,  the 
fifth  or  fixth  will  do  ;  becaufe  the  globules  of  their 
blood  are  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  frogs  or  fifti.  The 
firft  or  fecond  magnifier  cannot  well  be  employed  for 
this  purpofe  ;  becaufe  the  thicknefs  of  the  tifbe  in 
which  the  object  lies,  will  fcarce  admit  its  being 
brought  fo  near  as  the  focal  diftance  of  the  magnifier. 

An  apparatus  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  opaque 
objedls  generally  accompanies  this  microfcope  ;  and 
which  confifts  of  the  following  parts.  A  brafs  arm 
QR,  which  is  fcrewed  at  Q^upon  the  body  of  the  mi¬ 
crofcope  at  G.  Into  the  round  hole  R,  any  of  the 
magnifiers  fuitable  to  the  objedl  to  be  viewed  are  to 
be  fcrewed  ;  and  under  it,  in  the  fame  ring,  the  con¬ 
cave  poliftied  filver  fpeculum  S.  Through  a  fmall 
aperture  in  the  body  of  the  microfcope  under  the 
brafs  plates  EE,  is  to  Aide  the  long  wire  with  the 
forceps  T  :  This  wire  is  pointed  at  one  of  its  ends  ; 
and  fo,  that  either  the  points  or  forceps  may  be  ufed 
for  the  objedls  as  may  be  neceffary.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  therefore,  that  the  arm  at  R,  which  turns 
by  a  twofold  joint  at  a  and  b,  may  be  brought  with 
its  magnifier  over  the  objedl,  the  light  refledled  upon 
it  by  the  application  of  the  fpeculum,  and  the  true 
focus  obtained  by  turning  of  the  male  fcrew  CC  as 
before  directed. — As  objedls  are  fonietimes  not  well 
fixed  for  view,  either  by  the  forceps  or  point,  the 
fmall  piece  ftiown  at  N  is  added,  and  in  fnch  cafes 
anfwers  better:  it  fciews  over  the  point  of  T;  ft  con¬ 
tains  a  fmall  round  piece  of  ivory,  blackened  on  one 
fide,  and  left  white  upon  the  other  as  a  contrail  to 
coloured  objedls,  and  by  a  fmall  piece  of  watch-fpring 
fallens  down  the  objedls  upon  the  ivory. 

2.  Single  Microfcope  by  reflection.  In  fig.  2.  A  is  a 
fcroll  of  brafs  fixed  upright  upon  a  round  wooden 
bale  B,  or  mahogany  drawer  or  cafe,  fo  as  to  Hand 
perfedlly  firm  and  Heady.  C  is  a  brafs  fcrew,  that  paf- 
fes  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  limb  of  the  fcroll  in¬ 
to  the  fide  of  the  microfcope  D,  and  ferews  it  fall  to 
the  faid  fcroll.  E  is  a  concave  fpeculum  fet  in  a 
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box  of  brafs,  which  hangs  in  the  arch  G  by  two  fmall  Microfcope 
ferews //,  that  fcrew  into  the  oppofite  Tides  thereof. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  arch  is  a  pin  of  the  fame  metal, 
exadlly  fitted  to  a  hole  h  in  the  wooden  pedellal,  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  pin.  As  the  arch  turns  on 
this  pin,  and  the  fpeculum  turns  on  the  end  of  the 
arch,  it  may,  by  this  twofold  motion,  be  eafily  adjuft¬ 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refledl  the  light  of  the  fun, 
of  the  Iky,  or  of  a  candle,  diredlly  upwards  through 
the  microfcope  that  is  fixed  perpendicularly  over  it  ; 
and  by  fo  doing  may  be  made  to  anfwer  many  pur- 
pofes  of  the  large  double  reflecting  microfcope.  The 
body  of  the  microfcope  may  alfo  be  fixed  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  objedls  viewed  in  that  pofition  by  any  light 
you  choofe ;  which  is  an  advantage  the  common  double 
reflecting  microfcope  has  not.  It  may  alfo  be  render¬ 
ed  further  ufeful  by  means  of  a  flip  of  glafs ;  one  end 
of  which  being  thruft  through  between  the  plates  where 
the  Aiders  go,  and  the  other  extending  to  fome  diftance, 
fuch  objects  may  be  placed  thereon  as  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Aiders  :  and  then,  having  a  limb  of  brafs 
that  may  fallen  to  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  and  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  projecting  glafs  a  hollow  ring  wherein 
to  fcrew  the  magnifiers,  all  forts  of  fubjedts  may  be 
examined  with  great  convenience,  if  a  hole  be  made  in 
the  pedeftal,  to  place  the  fpeculum  exadlly  underneath, 
and  thereby  throw  up  the  rays  of  light.  The  pocket- 
microfcope,  thus  mounted,  fays  Mr  Baker,  “  is  as  eafy 
and  pleafant  in  its  ufe  ;  as  fit  for  the  moft  curious  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  animalcules  and  falts  in  fluids,  of  the" 
farinae  in  vegetables,  and  of  the  circulation  in  fmall 
animals;  in  ftiort,  is  as  likely  to  make  confiderable 
difeoveries  in  objedls  that  have  fome  degree  of  tranfpa* 
rency,  as  any  microfcope  I  have  ever  feen  or  heard  of.” 

The  brafs  fcroll  A  is  now  generally  made  to  un- 
ferew  into  three  parts,  and  pack  with  the  microfcope 
and  apparatus  into  the  drawer  of  a  mahogany  pocket- 
cafe,  upon  the  lid  of  which  the  fcroll  is  made  to  fix 
when  in  ufe. 

The  opaque  apparatus  alfo,  as  above  deferibed,  is 
applicable  this  way  by  reflection.  It  only  confifts  in 
turning  the  arm  R  (fig.  1.),  with  the  magnifier  over' 
the  concave  fpeculum  below  (fig.  2),  or  to  receive  the 
light  as  refledled  obliquely  from  it  :  the  filver  fpecu¬ 
lum  fcrewed  into  R  will  then  refledl  the  light,  which 
it.  receives  from  the  glafs  fpeculum,  ftrongly  upon  the 
objedlthat  is  applied  upon  the  wire  T  underneath. 

This  microfcope,  however,  is  not  upon  the  moft 
convenient  conftrudlion,  in  companion  with  others  now' 
made  :  it  has  been  efteemed  for  many  years  pall  from 
its  popular  name,  and  recommendation  by  its  makers. 

Its  portability  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  in  its  fa¬ 
vour  ;  but  in  moft  refpects  it  is  fuperfeded  by  the  mi- 
crofcopes  hereafter  deferibed. 

3.  Microfcope  for  Opaque  ObjeBs,  called  the  Singh  Fig.  3* 
Opaque  Microfcope.  This  microfcope  remedies  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  having  the  dark  fide  of  an  objedl  next 
the  eye,  which  formerly  was  an  unfurmountable  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  making  ©bfervationa  on  opaque  objedls 
with  any  confiderable  degree  of  exactnefs  or  fatisfac- 
tion  :  for,  in  all  other  contrivances  commonly  known, 
the  nearnefs  of  the  inftrument  to  the  objedl  (when 
glafles  that  magnify  much  are  ufed)  unavoidably 
overihadovvs  it  fo  much,  that  its  appearance  is  render¬ 
ed  cbfcure  and  indiftindl.  And,  notwithftanding  way^ 

have 
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j Microfcope  Have  been  tried  to  point  light  upon  an  obje&jfrotn  the 
I— -v~*  fun  or  a  candle,  by  a  convex  glafs  placed  on  the . fide 
thereof,  the  rays  from  either  can  be  thrown  upon  it  in 
fuch  an  acute  angle  only,  that  they  ferve  to  give  a  con- 
fufed  glare,  but  are  infufficient  to  afford  a  clear  and 
perfect  view  of  the  objeft.  But  this  microfcope,  by 
means  of  a  concave  fpeculum  of  filver  highly  polifhed, 
in  whofe  centre  a  magnifying  lens  is  placed,  fnch  a 
llrong  and  direct  light  is  reflected  upon  the  obje£f, 
that  it  may  be  examined  with  all  imaginable  eafe  and 
pleafure.  The  feveral  parts  of  this  inllrument,  made 
either  of  brafs  or  filver,  are  as  follow. 

Through  the  firft  fide  A,  paffes  a  fine  fcrew  B,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  fattened  to  the  moveable  fide  C. 
D  is  a  nut  applied  to  this  fcrew,  by  the  turning  of 
which  the  two  fides  A  and  C  are  gradually  brought 
together.  E  is  a  fpring  of  fleel  that  feparates  the 
two  Tides  when  the  nut  is  unfcrewed.  F  is  a  piece  of 
brafs,  turning  round  in  a  focket,  whence  proceeds  a 
fmall  fpring  tube  moving  upon  a  rivet;  through  which 
tube  there  runs  a  fleel  wire,  one  end  whereof  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  (harp  point  G,  and  the  other  with  a  pair  of 
pliers  H  fattened  to  it.  The  point  and  plyers  are  to 
thrutt  into,  or  take  up  and  hold,  any  infedl  or  object  ; 
and  either  of  thenf  may  be  turned  upwards,  as  belt 
fuits  the  purpofe.  I  is  a  ring  of  brafs,  with  a  female 
fcrew  within  it,  mounted  on  an  upright  piece  of  the 
fame  metal ;  which  turns  round  on  a  rivet,  that  it  may 
be  fet  at  a  due  diftance  when  the  leaf!  magnifiers  are 
employed.  This  ling  receives  the  fcrews  of  all  the 
magnifiers.  K  is  a  concave  fpeculum  of  filver,  po¬ 
lifhed  as  bright  as  pofiible  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  a  double  convex  h  ns,  with  a  proper  aperture 
to  look  through  it.  On  the  back  of  this  fpeculum  a 
male  fcrew  L  is  made  to  fit  the  brafs  ring  I,  to  fcrew 
into  it  at  pleafure.  There  are  four  of  thefe  concave 
fpecula  of  different  depths,  adapted  to  four  glattes  of 
different  magnifying  powers,  to  be  ufed  as  the  ob- 
]e£ls  to  be  examined  may  require.  The  greateft  mag¬ 
nifiers  have  the  leaf!  apertures.  M,  is  a  round  objeft- 
plate,  one  fide  of  which  is  white  and  the  other  black  : 
The  intention  of  this  is  to  render  objects  the  more  vi- 
fible,  by  placing  them,  if  black,  on  the  white  fde, 
or,  if  white,  on  the  black  fide.  A  fteel  fpring  N  turns 
down  on  each  fide  to  make  any  objedt  faft  ;  and  if- 
fuing  from  the  objed-plate  is  a  hollow  pipe  to  fcrew 
it  on  the  needle’s  point  G.  O,  is  a  fmall  box  of  brafs, 
with  a  glafs  on  each  fide,  contrived  to  confine  any  li¬ 
ving  objedt,  in  order  to  examine  it  :  this  alfo  has  a 
pipe  to  fcrew  upon  the  end  of  the  needle  G.  P,  is  a 
turned  handle  of  wood,  to  fcrew  into  the  inttrument 
when  it  is  made  ufe  of.  a  pair  of  brafs  pliers  to 

take  up  any  objedf,  or  manage  it  with  conveniency. 

R,  is  a  foft  liair-brufh  for  cleaning  the  glattes,  &c. 

S,  is  a  fmall  ivory  box  for  talcs,  to  be  placed,  when 
wanted,  in  the  fmall  brafs-box  O. 

When  you  would  view  any  objedl  with  this  micro¬ 
fcope,  fcrew  the  fpeculum,  with  the  magnifier  you 
think  proper  to  ufe,  into  the  brafs  ring  I.  Place  your 
object,  either  on  the  needle  G  in  the  pliers  H,  on  the 
objedl-plate  M,  or  in  the  hollow  brafs  box  O,  as  may 
be  moft  convenient :  then  holding  up  your  inttrument 
by  the  handle  P,  look  againft  the  light  through  the 
magnifying  lens;  and  by  means  of  the  nutD,  together 
with  the  motion  of  the  needle,  by  managing  its  lower 
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end,  the  objedl  may  be  turned  about,  raifed,  or  de-M 
preffed,  brought  nearer  the  glafs,  or  removed  farther 
from  it,  till  you  find  the  true  focal  diftance,  and  the 
light  be  feen  llrongly  refle&ed  from  the  fpeculum  up¬ 
on  the  objedt,  by  which  means  it  will  be  ftiown  in  a 
manner  furprifingly  diftindl  and  clear  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  the  light  of  the  Iky  or  of  a  candle  will  anfwer 
very  well.  Tranfparent  objedls  may  alfo  be  viewed  by 
this  microfcope  ;  only  obferving,  that  when  fuch  come 
under  examination,  it  will  not  always  be  proper  to 
throw  on  them  the  light  refledled  from  the  fpeculum  ; 
for  the  light  tranfmitted  through  them,  meeting  the 
reflected  light,  may  together  produce  too  great  a  glare. 
A  little  practice,  however,  will  fhow  how  to  regulate 
both  lights  in  a  proper  manner. 

4.  Ellis' s  Jingle  and  Aquatic  Microfcope .  Fig.  4.  re- 
prefents  a  very  convenient  and  ufeful  microfcope,  con¬ 
trived  by  Mr  John  Ellis,  author  of  An  Effay  upon  Co¬ 
rallines,  &c.  To  p radical  botanifts,  obfervers  of  ani- 
malcifa,  &c.  it  poffeffes  many  advantages  above  thofe 
juft  deferibed.  It  is  portable,  ttmple  in  its  conftruc- 
tion,  expeditious,  and  commodiousj  in  ufe.  K,  re- 
prefents  the  box  containing  the  whole  apparatus:  it 
is  generally  made  of  fifh-fkin  ;  and  on  the  top  there 
is  a  female  fcrew,  for  receiving  the  fcrew  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pillar  A  :  this  is  a  pillar  of  brafs, 
and  is  ferewed  on  the  top  of  the  box.  D,  is  a 
brafs  pin  which  fits  into  the  pillar  ;  on  the  top  of  this 
pin  is  a  hollow  focket  to  receive  the  arm  which  carries 
the  magnifiers  ;  the  pin  is  to  be  moved  up  and  down, 
in  order  to  adjuft  the  lenfes  to  their  focal  or  proper 
diftance  from  the  objedl.  [N.  B.  In  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  this  microfcope,  the  pin  D  is  delineated  as 
patting  through  a  focket  at  one  fide  of  the  pillar  A  * 
whereas  it  is  ufual  at  prefent  to  make  it  pafs  down  a 
hole  bored  through  the  middle  of  the  pillar.]  .  E,  the 
bar  which  carries  the  magnifying  lens  ;  it  fits  into  the 
focket  X,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  pin  or  pillar  D.  This 
arm  may  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
focket  X,  and  fide  ways  by  the  pin  D  ;  fo  that  the 
magnifier,  which  is  ferewed  into  the  ring  at  the  end 
E  of  this  bar,  may  be  eafily  made  to  traverfe  over  any 
part  of  the  objedl  that  lies  on  the  ftage  or  plate  13. 
FF  is  a  polifiied  filver  fpeculum,  with  a  magnifying 
lens  placed  at  the  centre  thereof,  which  is  perforated 
for  this  purpofe.  The  filver  fpeculum  fcrews  into  the 
arm  E,  as  at  F.  G,  another  fpeculum,  with  its  lens, 
which  is  of  a  different  magnifying  power  from  the 
former.  H,  the  fcmicircle  which  fupports  the  mirror 
I  ;  the  pin  R,  affixed  to  the  femicircle  H,  paffes  thro’ 
the  hole  which  is  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pillar  A. 
B,  the  ftage,  or  the  plane,  on  which  the  objedls  are  to 
be  placed  ;  it  fits  into  the  fmall  dove -tailed  arm  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pillar  DA.  C,  a  plane 
glafs,  with  a  fmall  piece  of  black  filk  ftuck  on  it ;  this 
glafs  is  to  lay  in  a  groove  made  in  the  ftage  B.  M, 
a  hollow  glafs  to  be  laid  occafionally  on  the  ftage  in- 
ftead  of  the  plane  glafs  C.  L,  a  pair  of  nippers. 
Thefe  are  fixed  to  the  ftage  by  the  pin  at  bottom  ; 
the  fteel  wire  of  thefe  nippers  Aides  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  focket,  and  this  focket  is  moveable 
upwards  and  downwards  by  means  of  the  joint,  fo  that 
the  pofition  of  the  object  may  be  varied  at  pleafure. 
The  object  may  be  fixed  in  the  nippers,  ftuck  on  the 
point,  or  affixed,  by  a  little  gum  water,  &c.  to  the 
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^lcrnfccpe  ivory  cylinder  N,  which  occafionally  fcrcws  to  the 

t“ "  v  "  point  of  the  nippers. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope:  Take  all  the  parts  of  the  ap« 
paratus  out  of  the  box ;  then  begin  by  ferewing  the  pillar 
A  to  the  cover  thereof;  pafs  the  pin  R  of  the  femicircle 
which  carries  the  mirror  thro’  the  hole  that  is  fiear  the 
bottomof  the  pillar  A ;  pufhthe  flage  into  the  dove-tail  at 
B,Aide  the  pin  into  the  pillar  (fee  the  N.  B.  above);  then 
pafs  the  bar  E  through  the  focket  which  is  at  the 
top  of  the  pin  D,  and  ferew  one  of  the  magnifying 
,  lenfes  into  the  ring  at  F.  The  microfcope  is  now 
ready  for  ufe  :  and  though  the  enumeration  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  may  lead  the  reader  to  imagine  the  inflrument 
to  be  of  a  complex  nature,  we  can  fafely  affirm  that 
he  will  find  it  otherwife.  The  inflrument  has  this  pe¬ 
culiar  advantage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  any  of  the 
pieces  in  a  place  which  is  appropriated  to  another. 
Eet  the  object  be  now  placed  either  on  the  flage  or 
in  the  nippers  L,  and  in  fuch  manner  that  it  may  be 
as  nearly  as  poflible  over  the  centre  of  the  flage:  bring 
the  fpeculum  F  over  the  part  you  mean  to  obferve  ; 
then  throw  as  much  light  on  the  fpeculum  as  you  can, 
by  means  of  the  mirror  I,  and  the  double  motion  of 
which  it  is  capable  ;  the  light  received  on  the  fpecu¬ 
lum  is  reflefled  by  it  on  the  obje£l.  The  diflance  of 
the  lens  F  from  the  ofije£l  is  regulated  by  moving  the 
pin  D  up  ^ind  down,  until  a  diflindl  view  of  it  is 
obtained.  The  befl  rule  is,  to  place  the  lens  beyond 
its  focal  diflance  from  the  obje&,  and  then  gradually 
to  Hide  it  down  till  the  objedl  appears  fliarp  and  well 
defined.  The  adjuflment  of  the  lenfes  to  their  focus, 
and  the  diflribution  of  the  light  on  the  obje&,  are 
what  require  the  moil  attention :  on  the  firft  the  di- 
ftindlnefs  of  the  viiion  depends ;  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  a  clear  .view  of  the  parts  under  obfervation  is  due 
to  the  modification  of  the  light.  No  precife  rule  can 
be  given  for  attaining  accurately  thefe  points ;  it  is 
from  practice  alone  that  ready  habits  of  obtaining 
'  thefe  neceffary  properties  can  be  acquired,  and  with  the 

afiiflance  of  this  no  difficulty  will  be  found. 

5.  A  very  fimple  and  convenient  microfcope  for 
botanical  and  other  purpofes,  though  inferior  in  many 
refpecls  to  that  of  Mr  Ellis,  was  conti  ived  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Benjamin  Martin,  and  is  reprefented  at 
fig.  5.  where  AB  represents  a  fmall  arm  fupporting 
two  or  more  magnifiers,  one  fixed  to  the  upper  part 
as  at  B,  the  other  to  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  at  C  ; 

1  thefe  may  be  ufed  feparately  or  combined  together. 
The  arm  AB  is  fupported  by  the  fquare  pillar  IK, 
,the  lower  end  of  which  fits  into  the  focket  E  of  the 
foot  FG  ;  the  flage  DL  is  made  to  flide  up  and  down 
the  fquare  pillar  ;  H,  a  concave  mirror  for  reflecting 
light  on  the  objefl. — To  ufe  this  microfcope,  place 
the  object  on  the  flage,  refle&  the  light  on  it  from 
the  concave  mirror,  and  regulate  it  to  the  focus,  by 
moving  the  flage  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  lens  at 
B.  The  ivory  Aiders  pafs  through  the  flage  ;  other 
obje&s  may  be  fixed  in  the  nippers  MN,  and  then 
brought  under  the  eye-glaffes  ;  or  they  may  be  laid 
on  one  of  the  glades  which  fit  the  flage.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  to  this  inflrument  confifls  of  three  ivory  Aiders  ; 
a  pair  of  nippers  ;  a  pair  of  forceps  ;  a  flat  glafs  and  a 
concave  ditto,  both  fitted  to  the  flage. 

The  two  lafl  microfcopes  are  frequently  fitted  up 
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with  a  toothed  rack  and  pinion,  for  the  more  ready  Mkrofa'pe 
adjuflment  of  the  glades  to  their  proper  focus.  — 

6.  Withering' s  portable  Botanic  n Microfcope .  Fig.  6. 
reprefents  a  fmall  botanical  microfcope  contrived  by 
Dr  Withering,  and  deferibed  by  him  in  his  Bota - 
nical  Arrangements .  ;  It  confifls  of  three  brafs  plates, 

A,  B,  C,  which  are  parallel  to  each  other;  the  wires 
D  and  E  are  rivetted  into  the  upper  and  lower  plates, 
which  are  by  this  means  united  to  each  other  ;  the 
middle  plate  or  ilage  i*  moveable  on  the  aforefaid  wires 
by  two  little  fockets  which  are  fixed  to  it.  The  two 
upper  plates  each  contain  a  magnifying  lens,  but  of 
different  powers  ;  one  of  thefe  confines  and  keeps  in 
their  places  the  fine  point  F,  the  forceps  G,  and  the 
fmall  knife  H. — To  ufe  this  inftrument,  unferew  the 
upper  lens,  and  take  out  the  point,  the  knife,  and  the 
forceps ;  then  ferew  the  lens  on  again,  place  the  ob¬ 
ject  on  the  flage,  and  then  move  it  up  or  down  till 
you  have  gained  a  diflinft  view  of  the  objedt,  as  one 
lens  is  made  of  a  fhorter  focus  than  the  other  ;  and 
fpare  lenfes  of  a  flill  deeper  focus  may  be  had  if  re¬ 
quired.  This  little  microfcope  is  the  mofl  portable 
6f  any.  Its  principal  merit  is  its  fimplicity. 

7.  Botanical  Lenfes  or  Magnifiers .  The  hafle  with 
which  botanifls,  &c.  have  frequently  occafion  to  view 
objedls,  renders  an  extempore  pocket-glafs  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary.  The  mod  convenient  of  any  yet  con¬ 
firmed,  appears  to  be  that  contrived,  in  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  mounting,  by  the  late  Mr  Benjamin  Mar- 
tin  ;  and  is  what  he  called  a  Hand  Megalafcope ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  well  adapted  for  viewing  all  the  larger  fort 
of  fmall  objedts  univerfally,  and  by  only  three  lenfes 
it  has  feven  different  magnifying  powers. 

Fig.  7.  reprefents  the  cafe  with  the  three  frames  and 
lenfes,  which  are  ufually  of  1,  and  2  inches  focus: 
they  all  turn  over  each  other,  and  fhut  into  the  cafe, 
and  are  turned  out  at  pleafure. 

The  three  lenfes  fingly,  afford  three  magnifying 
powers;  and  by  combining  two  and  two,  we  make  three 
more  :  for  d  with  e  makes  one,  d  with  f  another,  and 
e  with / a  third;  which,  with  the  three  fingly,  make  * 
fix  ;  and  laftly,  all  three  combined  together  make  an¬ 
other  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  there  are  feven  powers 
of  magnifying  with  thefe  glaffes  only. 

When  the  three  lenfes  are  combined,  it  is  better  to 
turn  them  in,  and  look  through  them  by  the  fmall 
apertures  in  the  Tides  of  the  cafe.  The  eye  in  this 
cafe  is  excluded  from  extra  light ;  the  aberration  of 
the  fuperfiuous  rays  through  the  glaffes  is  cut  off;  and 
the  eye  coincides  more  exadlly  with  the -common  axes 
of  the  lenfes. 

A  very  ufeful  and  eafy  kind  of  microfcope  (deferi- 
bed  by  Joblot,  and  which  has  been  long  in  ufe),  adapt^ 
ed  chiefly  for  viewing,  and  confining  at  the  fame  time,  Plate 
any  living  infedts,  fmall  animals,  See.  is  fhown  at  fig  B.CCXCVlIfi 
where  A  reprefents  a  glafs  tube,  about  i|  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  and  2  inches  high.  B,  a  cafe  of  brafs  or  wood, 
containing  a  Aiding  tube,  with  two  or  three  magnify- 
ing  glaffes  that  may  be  ufed  either  feparately  or  com¬ 
bined.  In  the  infide,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  piece  of 
ivory,  black  and  white  on  oppofite  Tides,  that  is  occa- 
fionally  removed,  and  admits  a  point  to  be  ferewed  in¬ 
to  the  centre.  The  cap  unferews  at  D,  to  admit  the 
placing  of  the  ebjedi:  the  proper  diflance  of  the  glaffes 
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Microfcope  from  the  object  is  regulated  by  pulling  up  or  down 
— v -  the  brafs  tube  E  at  top  containing  the  eye-glaffes.  . 

This  microfcope  is  particularly  ufeful  for  exhibiting 
the  well-known  curious  curcuho  impcrialis ,  vulgarly  call¬ 
ed  the  diamond  beetle ,  to  the  greateft  advantage  ;  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  other  objeds,  a  glafs  bottom, 
and  a  polifhed  refledor  at  the  top,  are  often  applied,  to 
condenfe  the  light  upon  the  objed.  In  this  cafe,  the 
hand  and  brafs-bottom  F,  as  fhown  in  the  figure,  are 
taken  away  by  unferewing. 

9,  Mr  Lyonet’ s  Single  Anatomical  Differing  Microfcope. 
Fig.  9.  reprefents  a  curious  and  extremely  ufeful  mi¬ 
crofcope,  invented  by  that  gentleman  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  minute  diffedions,  and  microfcopic  prepara¬ 
tions.  This  inftrument  mull  be  truly  ufeful  to  ama¬ 
teurs  of  the  minutiae  of  infedts,  See.  being  the  bell 
adapted  of  any  for  the  purpofes  of  diffe&ion.  With 
this  inftrument  Mr  Lyonet  made  his  very  curious 
microfcopical  diffedion  of  the  chenille  de  faule ,  as  related 
in  his  Traite  Anatomique  de  la  chenille  qui  range  le  hois  de 
faule ,  4 to. 

AB  is  the  anatomical  table,  which  is  fupported  by 
a  pillar  NO;  this  is  ferewed  on  the  foot  CD.  The 
table  AB  is  prevented  from  turning  round  by  means 
of  two  fteady  pins.  In  this  table  or  board  there  is  a 
hole  G,  which  is  exadly  over  the  centre  of  the  mirror 
EF,  thaL  is  to  refled:  the  light  on  the  objed;  the  hole 
G  is  defigned  to  receive  a  Hat  or  concave  glafs,  on 
which  the  objeds  for  examination  are  to  be  placed. 

RXZ  is  an  arm  formed  of  feveral  balls  and  fockets, 
by  which  means  it  may  be  moved  in  every  poflible  fi¬ 
xation  ;  it  is  fixed  to  the  board  by  means  of  the  ferew 
H.  The  laft  arm  IZ  has  a  female  ferew,  into  which 
a  magnifier  may  be  ferewed  as  at  Z.  By  means  of  the 
ferew  H,  a  fmall  motion  may  be  occafionally  given  to 
the  arm  IZ,  for  adjufting  the  lens  with  accuracy  to 
its  focal  diftance  from  the  objed. 

Another  chain  of  balls  is  fometimes  lifed,  carrying 
a  lens  to  throw  light  upon  the  objed ;  the  mirror  is 
likewife  fo  mounted,  as  to  be  taken  from  its  place  at 
K,  and  fitted  on  a  clamp,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed 
to  any  part  of  the  table  AB. 

To  ufe  the  Differing  T able: — Let  the  operator  fit  with 
his  left  fide  near  a  light  window  ;  the  inftrument  being 
placed  on  a  firm  table,  the  fide  DH  towards  the  fto- 
mach,  the  obfervations  fhould  be  made  with  the  left 
eye.  In  differing,  the  two  elbows  are  to  be  fup¬ 
ported  by  the  table  on  which  the  inftrument  refts,  the 
hands  refting  againft  the  board  AB;  and  in  order  to  give 
it  greater  liability  (as  a  fmall  fhake^  though  imper¬ 
ceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  very  vifible  in  the  mi¬ 
crofcope),  the  differing  inftruments  are  to  be  held 
one  in  each  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  two  fore¬ 
fingers. 

II.  Of  Double  Microf copes ,  commonly  called  Compound 
Microfcopes. 

Double  microfcopes  are  fo  called,  from  being  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  more  lenfes. 

The  particular  and  chief  advantages  which  the  com¬ 
pound  microfcopes  have  over  the  fingle,  are,  that  the 
objeds  are  reprefented  under  a  larger  field  of  view,  and 
v/ith  a  greater  amplification  of  refleded  light. 

j,  Culpeper’s  Microfcope .  The  compound  microfcope, 
originally  contrived  by  Mr  Culpeper,  is  reprefented  at 
V»l.  XI.  Part  11. 
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fig.  10.  It  confifls  of  a  large  external  brafs  body  A, 

B,  C,  D,  fupported  upon  three  fcrolls,  which  are  fixed  ~  { 
to  the  ftage  EF ;  the  llage  is  fupported  by  three  lar¬ 
ger  fcrolls,  that  are  ferewed  to  the  mahogany  pedeftal 
GH.  There  is  a  drawer  in  the  pedeftal,  which  holds 
the  apparatus  The  concave  mirror  /  is  fitted  to  a 
focket  in  the  centre  of  the  pedeftal.  The  lower  part 
LMCD  of  the  body  forms  an  exterior  tube,  into  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  ABLM  Hides,  and,  may 
be  moved  up  or  down,  fo  as  to  bring  the  magnifiers, 
which  are  ferewed  on  at  N,  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  objed. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope  :  Screw  one  of  the  buttons, 
which  contains  a  magnifying  lens,  to  the  end  N  of  the 
body  ;  place  the  flider,  with  the  objeds,  between  the 
plates  of  the  flider-holder.  Then,  to  attain  diftind 
vifion,  and  a  pleafing  view  of  the  objed,  adjuft  the  body 
to  the  focus  of  the  lens  you  are  ufing,  by  moving  the 
upper  part  gently  up  and  down,  and  regulate  the  light 
by  the  concave  mirror. 

For  opaque  objeds,  two  additional  pieces  muft  be 
ufed.  'I  he  firft  is  a  cylindrical  tube  of  brafs  (reprefent¬ 
ed  at  L,  fig.  1 1.),  which  fits  on  the  cylindrical  part  at 
N  of  the  body.  The  fecond  piece  is  the  concave  fptcu- 
lum  h;  this  is  to  be  ferewed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
afore  faid  tube  :  the  upper  edge  of  this  tube  fhould  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  line  which  has  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  affixed  to  it  as  to  the  magnifier  you  are  ufing;  rx.gr* 
if  you  are  making  ufe  of  the  magnifier  marked  5,  Hide 
the  tube  to  the  circular  line  on  the  tube  N  that  is 
marked  alfo  with  N0y.  The  flider-holder  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  when  you  are  going  to  view  opaque  objeds,  and 
a  plane  glafs  fhould  be  placed  on  the  ftage  in  its  (lead 
to  receive  the  objed  ;  or  it  may  be  placed  in  the  nip¬ 
pers,  the  pin  of  which  fits  into  the  hole  in  the  ftage. 

The  apparatus  belonging  to  this  microfcope  confifls 
of  the  following  particulars ;  viz.  Five  magnifiers,  each 
fitted  in  a  brafs  button  ;  one  of  thefe  is  feen  at  N, 
fig.  10.  Six  ivory  Aiders,  five  of  them  with  objeds. 

A  brafs  tube,  to  hold  the  concave  fpeculum.  The 
concave  fpeculum  in  a  brafs  box.  A  fifli  pan.  A  fet 
of  glafs  tubes.  A  flat  glafs  fitted  to  the  ftage.  A 
concave  glafs  fitted  to  the  llage.  A  pair  of  forceps. 

A  fteel  wire,  with  a  pair  of  nippers  at  one  end  and  a 
point  at  the  other.  A  fmall  ivory  cylinder,  to  fit  on 
the  pointed  end  of  the  aforefaid  nippers.  A  convex 
lens,  moveable  in  a  brafs  femicircle  ;  this  is  affixed  to 
a  long  brafs  pin,  which  fits  into  a  hole  on  the  ftage. 

The  conftrudion  of  the  foregoing  microfcope*  is 
very  fimple,  and  it  is  eafy  in  ufe;  but  the  advantages  of 
the  ftage  and  mirror  are  too  much  confined  for  an 
ex  ten  five  application  and  management  of  all  kinds  of 
objeds.  Its  greateft  recommendation  is  its  eheapnefs  ; 
and  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  having  a  compound 
microfcope  at  a  low  price,  it  may  be  acceptable. 

2.  Cuff’s  Microfcope.  The  improved  microfcope 
next  in  order  is  that  of  Mr  Cuff.  Befides  remedying 
1  the  difadvantages  above  mentioned,  it  contains  the 
addition  of  an  adjufting  ferew,  which  is  a  confider- 
able  improvement,  and  highly  neceflary  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  objeds  under  the  beft  defined  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  glaffes.  It  is  reprefented  at  fig.  n. 
with  the  apparatus  that  ufually  accompanies  it.  A, 

B,  C,  Ihows  the  body  of  this  microfcope  ;  which 
contains  an  eye-glafs  at  A,  a  broad  lens  at  B,  and 
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a  magnifier  which  is  fcrcwed  on  at  C.  The  body 
is  fupported  by  the  arm  D  E,  from  which  it  may 
be  removed  at  pleafure.  The  arm  DE  is  fixed 
on  the  fliding-bar  F,  and  may  be  raifed  or  depref- 
fed  to  any  height  within  its  limits.  The  main  pil¬ 
lar  a  b  is  fixed  in  the  box  b  e ;  and  by  means  of  the 
brafs  foot  cl  is  fcrcwed  to  the  mahogany  pe dedal  X  Y, 
in  which  is  a  drawer  containing  all  the  apparatus.  O,  is 
a  miiled-headed  ferew,  to  tighten  the  bar  F  when  the 
adjuding  ferew  eg  is  uled.  p  j  Is  the  dage,  or  plate, 
which  carries  the  obje&s  ;  it  has  a  hole  at  the  centre 
».  G  a  concave  mirror,  that  may  be  turned  in  any 
direction,  to  rededt  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  the  (Icy, 
upon  the  objeft. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope  :  Screw  the  magnifier  you 
intend  to  ufe  to  the  end  C  of  the  body,  place  the 
Aider-holder  P  in  the  hole  ti,  and  the  Aider  with  the 
objed  between  the  plates  of  the  Aider-holder  ;  fet  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bar  D  £'to  coincide  with  the  di« 
■vifions  which  correfpond  to  the  magnifier  you  have  in 
ufe,  and  pinch  it  by  the  milled  nut ;  now  reded  a 
proper  quantity  of  light  upon  the  objed,  by  means 
of  the  concave  mirror  G,  and  regulate  the  body  ex- 
adly  to  the  eye  and  the  focus  of  the  glades  by  the 
adj tiding  ferew  eg. 

To  view  opaque  objeds,  take  away  the  dider-holder 
P,  and  place  the  objed  on  a  dat  glafs  under  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  body,  or  on  one  end  of  the  jointed  nippers 
o p.  Then  ferew  the  filver  concave  fpeculum  h  to  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  L,  and  Hide  this  cylinder  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  fo  that  the  upper  edge  thereof 
may  coincide  with  the  line  which  has  the  fame  mark 
with  the  magnifier  that  is  then  ufed  ;  reded  the  light 
from  the  concave  mirror  G  to  the  filver  fpeculum, 
from  which  it  will  again  be  rededed  on  the  objed. 
The  glades  are  to  be  adjuded  to  their  focal  didance 
as  before  direded. 

The  apparatus  con  fids  of  a  convex  lens  H,  to  col¬ 
led  the  rays  of  light  from  the  fun  or  a  candle,  and 
condenfe  them  on  the  objed.  L  a  cylindrical  tube, 
open  at  each  fide,  with  a  concave  fpeculum  ferewedto 
the  lower  en d'h.  P  the  dider-holder  :  this  confids  of  a 
cylindrical  tube,  in  which  an  inner  tube  is  forced  up¬ 
wards  by  a  fpiral  fpring ;  it  is  ufed  to  receive  an  ivory 
Aider  K,  which  is  to  be  Aid  between  the  plates  h 
and  i.  The  cylinder  P  fits  the  hole  n  in  the  dage  ; 
and  the  hollow  part  at  k  is  defigned  to  receive  a  glafs 
tube.  R  is  a  brafs  cone,  to  be  put  under  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  P,  to  intercept  occafionally  fome  of 
the  rays  of  light.  S  a  box  containing  a  concave  and 
a  dat  glafs,  between  which  a  fmall  living  infed  may 
be  confined  :  it  is  to  be  placed  over  the  hole  n.  T 
a  dat  glafs,  to  lay  any  occafional  objed  upon  ;  there 
is  alfo  a  concave  one  for  duids.  O  is  a  long  deel  wire, 
with  a  fmall  pair  of  pliers  at  one  end,'  and  a  point  at 
the  other,  defigned  to  dick  or  hold  objeds  ;  it  dips 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  (hort  tube  o ;  the  pin 
p  fits  into  the  hole  of  the  dage.  W  a  little  round 
ivory  box,  to  hold  a  fupply  of  talc  and  rings  for  the 
Aiders.  V  a  fmall  ivory  cylinder,  that  fits  on  the 
pointed  end  of  the  deel  wire:  it  is  defigned  for  opaque 
objeds.  Light-coloured  ones  are  to  be  duck  upon 
the  dark  fide,  and  vice  verfa .  M  a  fidi-pan,  whereon 
$o  faden  a  fmall  fi(h,  to  view  the  circulation  of  the 
Ijlood  :  the  tail  is  to  be  fpread  acrofs  the  oblong  hole 


k  at  the  fmall  end,  and  tied  fad,  by  means  of  a  rib*  Mtcrofcos  e 
band  fixed  thereto;  the  knob  /  is  to  be  (lioved  through  —■ V" 
the  Ait  made  in  the  dage,  that  the  tail  may  be  brought 
under  the  magnifier. 

3.  This  microfcope  has  received  feveral  material  im¬ 
provements  from  Mr  Martin,  Mr  Adams,  & c.  By 
an  alteration,  or  rather  an  enlargement,  of  the  body  of 
the  tube  which  contains  the  eye -glades,  and  alfo  of  the 
eye-glafles  themfelves,  the  field  of  view  is  made  much 
larger,  the  mirror  below  for  refleding  light  is  made  to 
move  upon  the  fame  bar  with  the  dage;  by  which  means 
the  didance  of  it  from  the  dage  may  be  very  eafily  and 
fuitably  varied.  A  condenfing  glafs  is  applied  under 
the  dage  in  the  Aider-holder,  in  order  to  modify  and 
increafe  the  light  that  is  refleded  by  the  mirrors  be¬ 
low  from  the  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  It  is  furniih- 
ed  alfo  with  two  mirrors  in  one  frame,  one  concave 
and  the  other  plane,  of  glafs  filvered ;  and  by  limply 
unferewing  the  body,  the  indrument,  when  defired,  may 
be  converted  into  a  fingle  microfcope.  Fig.  12.  is  a 
reprefentation  of  the  indrument  thus  improved  ;  and 
the  following  is  the  defeription  of  it,  as  given  by 
Mr  Adams  in  his  EfTay3. 

A  B  reprefents  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  con¬ 
taining  a  double  eye-glafo  and  a  body-glafs  :  it  is 
here  (hown  as  ferewed  to  the  arm  C  D,  from  whence 
it  may  be  occafionally  removed,  either  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  packing,  or  when  the  indrument  is  to  be 
ufed  as  a  fingle  microfcope. 

The  eye  glades  and  the  body  glades  are  contained 
in  a  tube  which  fits  into  the  exterior  tube  A  B  ;  by 
pulling  out  a  little  this  tube  when  the  microfcope  is 
in  ufe,  the  magnifying  power  of  eachlens  isincreafed. 

The  body  A  B  of  the  microfcope  is  fupported  by 
the  arm  C  D;  this  arm  is  fixed  to  the  main  pillar  C  F, 
which  is  ferewed  firmly  to  the  mahogany  pededal 
G  H  ;  there  is  a  drawer  to  this  pededal,  which  holds 
the  apparatus. 

N  I  S,  The  plate  or  dage  which  carries  the  Aider- 
holder  K  L :  this  dage  is  moved  up  or  down  the  pillar 
CF,  by  turning  the  milled  nut  M  ;  this  nut  is  fixed 
to  a  pinion,  that  works  in  a  toothed  rack  cut  on  one 
fide  ef  the  pillar.  By  means  of  this  pinion,  the  dage 
may  be  gradually  raifed  or  depreded,  and  the  object 
adjuded  to  the  focus  of  the  diderent  lenfes. 

K  L  is  a  Aider-holder,  which  fits  into  a  hole  that 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  dage  N  I  S  ;  it  is  ufed  to  com 
fine  and  guide  either  the  motion  of  the  Aiders  which 
contain  the  obje&s,  or  the  glafs  tubes  that  are  defigned 
to  confine  fmall  fifhes  for  viewing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  Aiders  are  to  be  paded  between  the 
two  upper  plates,  the  tubes  through  the  bent  plates. 

L  is  a  brafs  tube,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  is  fix¬ 
ed  the  condenfing  lens  before  fpoken  of;  it  fits  into 
the  under  part  of  the  Aider-holder  XL,  and  may  be 
fet  at  diderent  didances  from  the  object,  according  to 
its  didance  from  the  mirror  or  the  candle. 

O  is  the  frame  which  holds  the  two  refle&ing  mir¬ 
rors,  one  of  which  is  plane,  the  other  concave.  Thefe 
mirrors  may  be  moved  in  various  dire&ions,  in  order 
to  refied  the  light  properly,  by  means  of  the  pivots 
on  which  they  move,  in  the  femicircle  Q^S  R,  and  the 
motion  of  the  femicircle  itfelf  on  the  pin  S  :  the  con¬ 
cave  mirror  generally  anfwers  bed  in  the  day-time  ; 
the  plane  mirror  combines  better  with  the  condenfing 
%  -  Iens> 
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icrofcopc  !en?f  and  a  lamp  or  candle.  At  D  there  is  a  focket 
—  for  receiving  the  pin  of  the  arm  Qj(fig.  3  *•)>  to 

the  concave  fpeculum,  for  reflecting  light  on  opaque  ob¬ 
jects,  is  fixed.  At  S  is  a  hole  and  flit  for  receiving  either 
the  nippers  L  (fig.  31.  PLccci.)  or  the  fifh-pan  I;  when 
thefe  are  ufed,  the  Aider-holder  mult  be  removed,  f, 
a  hole  to  receive  the  pin  of  the  convex  lens  M,  fig.  31. 

To  ufe  this  micro fcopc  :  Take  it  out  of  the  box. 
Screw  the  body  into  the  round  end  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  C  D.  Place  the  brafs  Aiders,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  magnifiers,  into  the  dove-tailed  flit  which  is 
on  the  under  fide  of  the  aforefaid  arm,  as  feen  at  E, 
and  Aide  it  forwards  until  the  magnifier  you  mean 
to  ufe  is  under  the  centre  of  the  body  :  oppofite  to 
each  magnifier  in  this  flit  there  is  a  notch,  and  in 
the  dove-tailed  part  of  the  arm  C  D  there  is  a  fpring, 
which  falls  into  the  above-mentioned  notch,  and  thus 
makes  each  magnifier  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
body.  Pafs  the  iv&ry  Aider  you  intend  to  ufe  between 
the  upper  plates  of  the  Aider-holder  KL,  and  then 
refleCl  as  ftrong  a  light  as  you  can  on  the  objeA  by 
means  of  one  of  the  mirrors  ;  after  this,  adjufi  the  ob- 
jeA  to  the  focus  of  the  magnifier  and  your  eye,  by 
turning  the  milled  ferew  M,  the  motion  of  which  raifes 
and  dep relies  the  ilage  N  I  S.  The  degree  of  light 
neceflary  for  each  objeA,  and  the  accuracy  required  in 
the  adjuilment  of  the  lenfes  to  their  proper  focal  di- 
ftance  from  the  objeCt  will  be  eafily  attained  by  a  little 
praCtice. 

When  opaque  objeAs  are  to  be  examined,  remove 
the  Aider-holder,  and  place  the  objeCt  on  a  flat  glafs, 
or  fix  it  to  the  nippers  L,  the  pin  of  thefe  fit  into  the 
hole,  on  the  ftage  ;  ferew  the  concave  fpeculum  R 
into  the  arm  Qj.fig.  31.).  and  then  pafs  the  pin  of  tins 
arm  through  the  focket  D,  fig.  12.  the  light  is  now 
to  be  refle&ed  from  the  concave  mirror  to  the  filver 
fpeculum,  and  from  this  down  011  the  objea.  No 
exaa  rule  can  be  given  for  refleding  the  light  on  the 
0|,jea  ;  we  mull  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  all  aptnefs,  pradice.  The  fpeculum  mull  be 
moved  lower  or  higher,  to  fuit  the  focus  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  magnifiers  and  the  nature  of  the  objed. 

The  foregoing  diredions  apply  equally  to  the  ufing 
of  this  inftrument  as  a  Jingle  microfcope ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  body  AB  is  then  removed, 
and  the  eye  is  applied  to  the  upper  furface  of  the 
arm  CD,  exadly  over  the  mag'nifiers. 

This  microfcope  is  fometimes  made  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  alterations ,  which  are  fuppofed  to  make  it  flill 
more  convenient  and  ufefnl.  Thp  arm  CD  that  car¬ 
ries  the  body  and  magnifiers  is  made  both  to  turn  on 
a'pin,  and  to  Aide  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  focket 
at  C  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  moving  the  objeds  below  on 
the  ftage,  and  difturblngthem,  the  magnifiers  are  more 
conveniently  brought  over  any  part  of  the  objeds  as 
defired.  The  condenfing  glafs  is  made  larger,  and 
Aides  upon  the  fquare  bar  CF  quite  diftind  from  the 
ftafe,  like  the  mirrors  below ;  and  it  is  thereby  made 
ufeful  for  any  other  objeds  that  may  be  applied  on 
glafles  fitted  to  the  ftage,  as  well  as  thofe  put  into 
the  Aider-holder  K.  It  is  thereby  not  confined  to 
this  ftage  alone,  as  in  the  preceding.  When  the 
body  AB  is  taken  away,  the  arm  CD  may  be  llipt 
away  from  its  bar,  with  the  magnifiers,  and  the  for¬ 
ceps,  wire,  and  joint,  applied  to  it ;  and  it  there- 
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by  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a  fmall  hand  fing.e  or  opaque  ^  c  /  ^ 
microfcope,  for  any  object  occafionally  applied  to  this 
wire.  The  magnifiers  in  the  Aider  E  are  mounted  in 
a  wheel  cafe,  which  perhaps  prevents  its  being  in  the 
way  fo  much  as  the  long  Aider  E  before  defcribed.— 

This  contrivance  is  reprefented  at  X,  fig.  i  2. 

4.  Martin's  New  Unlverfal  Compound  Microfcope 
This  inftrument  was  originally  conftruAed  by  the 
late  Mr  B.  Martin,  and  intended  to  comprife  all  the 
ufes  and  advantages  of  the  Angle,  compound,  opaque, 
and  aquatic  microfcope s.  The  following  is  a  deferip- 
tion  of  it  as  now  made,  with  a  few  alterations,  chiefly 
fuggefted  (we  are  told)  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holborn. 

Fig.  13.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  inftrument  placed  Plate 
up  for  ufe.  A,  B,  C,  D,  is  the  body  of  the  micro-  CCXCIX. 
fcope  :  which  confifts  of  four  parts,  viz.  A.B  the  eye¬ 
piece,  or  that  containing  the  eye- glafles,  and  is  ferew- 
ed  into  C,  which  is  a  moveable  or  Aiding  tube  on  the 
top  ;  this  inner  tube  contains  the  body-glafs  fere  wed 
into  its  lower  part.  D  is  the  exterior  tube  or  cafe, 
in  which  the  other  Aides  up  and  down  in  an  eafy  and 
fteady  manner.  This  motion  of  the  tube  C  is  ufeiul 
to  increafe  or  decreafe  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
body-glafs  when  thought  neceflary,  as  before  mentioned. 

E  is  a  pipe  or  fnout  lerewed  on  to  the  body  of  the  lm- 
crofcope  D,  and  at  its  lower  part,  over  the  feveral  mag¬ 


nifying  lenfes  hereafter  deferibed.  FGH1  is  the  Iquare 
item  of  the  microfcope,  upon  which  the  ftage  R  moves 
in  an  horizontal  pofition,  upwards  or  downward,  by 
means  of  the  fine  rackwork  of  teeth  and  pinion.  RL. 
is  a  ftrong  folid  joint  and  pillar,  by  which  the  pofition 
of  the  inftrument  is  readily  altered  from  a  vertical  one 
to  an  oblique  or  to  a  perfectly  horizontal  one,  as  may  be 
required:  it  is  thus  well  adapted  to  the  eafe  of  the  ob- 
ferver  either  fitting  or  (landing  ;  and.  as  it  is  very 
often  convenient  to  view  objects  by  direct  uniefleot- 
ed  light,  when  the  fquare  item  FI  is  placed  in  art 
horizontal  pofition  for  this  purpofe,  the  mirror  *1 
is  then  to  be  taken  off  in  order  to  prevent  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  rays.  M  rs  a  circular  piece  of  brafs,  fer- 
ving  as  a  bafe  to  the  pillar.  NOP,  the  tripod  or  foot 
by  which  the  whole  body  of  the  microfcope  is  ilea- 
dily  fupported;  it  folds  up  when  packed  into  the  cafe. 
W  is  a  brafs  frame,  that  contains  the  condenfing 
lens,  and  aAs  in  conjunAion  with  the  large  con¬ 
cave  and  plane  mirrors  below  at  T  ;  the  refleAed  rays 
from  which,  either  of  the  common  light  or  Qf  that 
of  a  candle  or  lamp,  it  agreeably  modifies,  and  makes 
fteady  in  the  field  of  view. 

The  particulars  of  the  apparatus  to  this  micro¬ 
fcope  are  as  follow :  C^_Js  a  circular  brafs  box* 
containing  fix  magnifiers  or  objeA  lenfes,  number¬ 
ed  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  the  digits  of  which  appear  fe- 
verally  through  a  fmall  round  hole  in  the  upper 
plate  of  it.  To  the  upper  fide  is  fixed  a  fmall  circle 
of  brafs,  by  which  it  is  conneAed  with,  and  ferew- 
ed  into,  the  round  end  of  the  lirm  abed /  which  is 
a  long  piece  of  brafs,  and  moves  through  either  by 
teeth  or  pinion,  or  not,  as  may  be  defired,  in  ef; 
which  is  a  focket  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar,  and 
admits,  with  a  motion  both  eafy  and  fteady,  the  brafs 
arm.  R  is  a  fixed  ftage,  upon  which  the  objeAs 
to  be  viewed  are  to  be  placed  :  it  is  firmly  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  fquare  pillar,  which  is  moved  by  the  rack- 
work.  In  the  middle  is  a  large  circular  hole,  for 
a  X  z  receiving 
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jVficrofc ops  receiving  concave  glades,  with  fluids,  &c.  it  has  alfo 

- - V“— '  a  Aiding  fpring-frame  to  fallen  down  flips  of  glafs 

or  other  things:  at  a  b  c  are  three  fmall  fockets  or 
holes,  intended  to  receive  fever  al  parts  of  the  appara¬ 
tus.  S  is  the  refradlor,  or  illuminating  lens,  for  con¬ 
verging  the  fun’s  rays  upon  opaque  objeds  laid  upon 
the  ftage  R.  To  this  purpofe  it  moves  on  a  femi- 
circle  upon  a  long  fhankgr,  in  a  fpring  focket  h,  in  the 
arm  i ;  this  arm  moving  every  way  by  a  flout  pin  k  in 
the  focket  a  of  the  llage.  In  this  manner*  it  is  eafdy 
adj  lifted  to  any  polition  of  the  fun,  candle,  &c. — 
T,  the  refled  ing -glafs  frame,  containing  a  concave 
and  plane  fpeculum,  which  is  moved  upon  the  fquare 
pillar  by  the  hand.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  illuminate 
nil  tranfparent  objeds  that  are  applied  to  the  llage 
above. 

Fig.  14.  n°  1.  is  an  auxiliary  moveable  llage  ;  which 
by  means  of  a  pin  k  is  placed  in  the  hole  a  ol  the  llage 
R,  and  can  be  moved  in  an  horizontal  diredion  over 
the  whole  field  of  the  llage.  In  this  llage,  there  are 
three  circular  holes  with  Ihouldered  bottoms  ;  a 
large  one  in  the  middle,  and  on  each  fide  a  fmall 
one,  for  the  reception  of  the  three  following  neceflary 
articles:  n°  2.  a  watch -glafs  to  be  placed  in  the  large 
hole,  to  hold  fluids  containing  animalcules,  &c.  ;  a 
circular  piece  of  ivory,  n°  3.  one  fide  of  which  is  black, 
the  other  white,  to  fupport  opaque  objeds  of  different 
contrafted  colours ;  and  circular  plane  and  concave 
glades,  n°  4.  for  extemporaneous  tranfparent  objeds. — 
The  fame  ufe  is  made  of  the  other  fmall  hole  as  of 
the  large  one,  only  in  a  lelfer  degree,  to  receive  fmall 
con  cave  ghfles,  plates,  See . 

N°  5  *  is  the  lilvered  fpeculum,  called  a  Liberkhun , 
which  makes  the  Angle  opaque  microfcope,  by  being 
(th^  ha  J—d  to  the  Aider  abed  (fig.  1 3.)  in  room  of  the  box 
ving  been  of  lenfes  and  the  body  AE  above  it*  I  he  chief 
om.tted  by  ufe  of  this  is  to  view  very  fmall  objeds  llrongly  illu- 
the  engra-  m[uated  near  the  compounded  focus  of  the  mirror 
vcr).  rp  13.)  1ST0  6.  is  the  forceps  or  pliers,  fqr 
holding  fuch  kind  of  objeds,  and  by  which  they 
can  be  applied  very  readily  to  the  focus  of  the  lens 
in  the  liberkhun.  They  have  a  motion  all  ways  by 
means  of  the  fpring  focket  a ,  the  joint  b ,  and  the 
Aiank  c  :  they  are  placed  in  the  focket  c  of  the  fixed 
llage  R  (fig.  13.)  N°  7.  is.  a  fmall  piece  of  ivory, 
to  be  placed  upon  the  pointed  end  of  the  pliers  : 
it  is  black  upon  one  fide,  and  white  upon  the  other, 
to  receive  opaque  objeds. 

N°  8.  is  a  liberkhun  of  a  larger  fize  than  that 
firft  mentioned,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre :  this  is 
ferewed  into  n°9.  the  hole  a  of  a  brafs  ring,  faf- 
tened  to  a  long  wire  b ;  which  moves  up  and  down 
in  the  fpring  focket  b  of  the  ftage  R,  in  which  it  al¬ 
fo  moves  Tideways ;  and  thus,  with  the  body  AE  above, 
forms  an  aquatic  compound  microfcope  for  fhowing  all 
forts  of  objeds  in  water  and  other  fluids  placed  under 
it  in  the  watch-glafs  n°  2.  on  the  ftage. 

N°  11.  is  a  cone,  with  a  proper  aperture  a  to  ex¬ 
clude  fuperfluous  light,  that  would  difturb  a  critical 
obfervation  of  a  curious  objed ;  it  i3  placed  on  the 
under  fide  of  the  fixed  ftage  R. 

1 2.  is  what  is  ufually  called  a  bug-box,  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  concave  glafs  with  a  plane  one  ferewed  over 
it>  by  means  of  which  a  bug,  loufe,  flea*  &c.  may  be 


Or  that 
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to  n°  8, 
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fecured  and  viewed  alive.  It  is  to  be  placed  on  either  Microfcope 
of  the  ftages  R  (fig  13.),  or  nu  x  (fig.  14.)  ' v —  ‘ 

N°  13.  is  the  fifh-pan.  In  the  long  concave  body 
aby  a  fifh  may  be  fo  confined  by  the  ribband  r,  that 
the  tranfparent  tail  may  be  in  part  over  the  Ait  or  hole 
at  a .  In  this  ftate,  it  is  placed  on  the  ftage  R,  with 
the  pin  d  in  the  hole  c  of  the  ftage,  and  moves  free¬ 
ly  and  horizontally  for  viewing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  &c. 

1 4.  is  the  Aider -holder  that  is  placed  on  the  ftage 
R  :  it  receives  the  Aiders  and  tubes  when  filled  with 
tranfparent  objeds,  to  be  viewed  either  by  the  com¬ 
pound  or  Angle  microfcope. 

N°  15.  reprefents  the  ivory  Aider,  to  hold  the  objects 
between  the  talcs  as  ufual. 

N1^  16.  is  a  ufeful  auxiliary  Aider  framed  in  brafs. 

In  this  Aider  fmall  concave  glafles  are  cemented;  and 
aAip  of  plane  glafs  Aides  over  them;  by  which  any 
fmall  living  objed,  as  mites,  &c.  may  be  confined 
without  injury,  and  deliberately  viewed. 

N°  17.  reprefents  a  fet  of  glafs  tubes,  threein  num¬ 
ber,  one  within  another;  they  are  ufeful  for  fmall  tad¬ 
poles,  water-newts,  eels,  Sc c.  when  tl>^  circulation  oft 
the  blood  is  to  be  viewed.  There  is  a  fmall  hole  at 
one  end  of  each  tube,  that  ferves  to  admit  the  air ;  for 
when  they  are  filled  with  water,  the  other  end  is  flop¬ 
ped  with  a  cork. 

Ng  1 8.  is  a  fmall  ivory  box,  containing  fpare  talcs 
and  wires,  to  fupply  the  Aiders  with  occafionally. 

Np  19.  a  brafs  cell  or  button*  containing  a  very 
fmall  lens,  properly  fet  between  two  fmall  plates  of 
brafs,  that  it  may  be  brought  very  near  to  the  objed 
when  viewed  therewith  as  a  Angle  microfcope.  This 
magnifier  is  ferewed  into  the  fame  hole  as  the  wheel 
of  fix  magnifiers  Qjire  (fig.  13). 

N°  20.  is  a  lens,  adapted  to  view  and  examine  ob¬ 
jeds,  by  magnifying  them  fufficiently,  fo  as  to  be  able 
to  apply  them  to  the  microfcope  for  infpedion  :  on 
■  this  account  it  is  called  the  explorator. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  articles  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  ;  which,  on  account  of  their  being  foinewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  is  applied  to  other  microfcopes,  we 
have  been  thus  particular  in  deferibing.  In  ufing 
the  microfcope,  and  while  viewing  objeds  by  either 
the  Angle  or  compound  inftrument,the  focal  diftances 
of  the  magnifiers  are  made  perfedly  exad  by  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  pinion  at  the  nut  w,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  very  gently  in  the  teeth  of  the  rack-work  at 
X  (fig-  13). 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  centres  of  the  objed  lenfes 
or  magnifiers,  the  ftage,  and  the  mirrors  at  bot¬ 
tom,  fhould  all  be  in  a  right  line  in  the  axis  of  the 
microfcope,  when  opaque  objects  are  to  be  viewed, 
that  are  placed  upon  the  ivory  piece  n°  7,  or  the  for¬ 
ceps  n°  6.  and  all  other  fuch  fort  of  objeds  which  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ftage  R,  or  Aider-holder 

14 :  But  when  aquatic  or  living  objeds,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  great  fpace  to  move  in,  are  to  be  viewed,  then 
the  horizontal  motion  at  ef  (fig.  13.)  is  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  view  may  be  extended  laterally  over  the  whole 
of  the  diameter  of  the  objed  or  field  of  view ;  and 
by  putting  the  arm  abed  forward  or  backward  in 
its  focket  e /,  the  view  is  extended  in  the  contrary 
diredion  equally  well  5  and  in  this  manner  the  whole 

ef 
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Mc^ofcnpeof  the  objects  may  be  \Iewed  without  the  leaft  dif- 
v~““r'  turbance. 

As  the  brafs  arm  abed  may  be  brought  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  inches  above  the  ftage  R  ;  fo, 
by  means  of  the  rack-work  motion  of  the  ftage,  a 
lens  of  a  greater  focal  diftance  than  the  greateft  in 
the  wheel  Q^may  be  occafionally  applied  in  place  of 
the  wheel,  and  thereby  the  larger  kind  of  objects  be 
viewed  ;  the  inftrument  becoming,  in  this  cafe,  what 
is  called  a  megalafcope . 

In  viewing  moving  living  objefts,  or  even  fixed  ones, 
when  nice  motions  are  requifite,  a  rack-work  and  pi¬ 
nion  is  often  applied  to  the  arm  abed :  the  arm  is 
cut  out  with  teeth;  and  the  pinion,  as  fit  own  at  Y, 
is  applied  to  work  it.  This  ads  but  in  one  direction; 
and,  in  order  to  produce  an  equally  neceflary  motion 
perpendicular  to  this,  rack -work  and  pinion  is  applied 
tangent  wife  to  the  ftage,  which  is  then  jointed. 

What  has  been  related  above  refpe&s  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  thofe  denominated  parlour  microfcopes,  in  con- 
tradiftindion  to  thofe  which  are  portable  .  their  di¬ 
me  nfions,  however,  have  been  confiderably  reduced 
by  opticians,  in  order  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
pocket ;  and  as  they  are  for  the  mod  part  conftnic  ed 
on  nearly  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  which  have  been 
already  deferibed,  what  has  been  faid  will  fufficiently 
inftrud  our  readers  in  ufing  any  pocket  microfcope 
whatever.  Only  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  thofe  re¬ 
duced  inftruments,  both  the  field  of  view  and  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  are  proportionably  dimiuiflied. 

We  (hall  conclude  the  account  of  this  fort  of  mi- 
crofcopc  with  deferiptions  of  a  very  portable  pocket 
apparatus  of  microfcopic  inftruments,  and  of  a  new  mi- 
crofcopic  pocket-telefcope,  both  invented  by  the  late 
Mr  B.  Martin,  and  fince  made  by  nioft  inftrument- 
makers  in  London. 

The  former  is  reprefented  at  fig.  15.  It  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  body  a  b,  and  the  pe- 
dedal  Ik,  which  is  joined  by  a  ferew  at  the  part  be¬ 
tween  b  and  i.  It  confifts  of  three  cylindric  tubes, 
viz.  (1.)  the  exterior  tube,  or  cafe  ab ;  (2.)  a 
middle  tube  cb;  and  (3.)  the  interior  tube  fg. — 
The  middle  tube  cd  is  the  adjufter  ;  and  is  connefted 
with  the  outer  tube  by  the  rack-work  of  teeth  and  pi¬ 
nion,  as  fliown  at  e :  by  which  means  it  is  moved  up 
and  down  at  pleafure  through  the  fmalleft  fpace,  and 
carries  with  it  the  internal  tube  fg.  The  interior 
tube  fg  receives  on  its  lower  part  at  b  the  fevcral- cap 
fules  or  boxes  2,  3,  4,  5,  (fig.  16.)  which  contain  the 
obje£l  lenfes  or  magnifiers. 

The  method  of  ufing  this  compound  microfcope  in 
the  perpendicular  pofition,  is  as  follows.  The  ftage 
n°  1.  is  put  within  the  exterior  tube  at  b .  Un¬ 
der  the  fprings  are  applied  the  four  ivory  Aiders, 
which  contain  a  variety  of  tranfparent  obje&s ;  then 
move  the  interior  tube  fg  up  and  down  with  the  hand, 
till  you  difeern  the  objeft  in  the  Aider,  and  there  let 
it  reft.  After  this,  turn  the  pinion  at  e  very  tenderly 
one  way  or  the  other,  till  you  obtain  a  perfect  view 
of  the  tranfparent  objedls  properly  illuminated,  from 
a  mirror  contained  in  the  pedeftal  or  ftand  i k ,  fuf- 
pended  upon,  and  moveable  about,  the  points  of 

iwo  ferews  ( ll) .  N°  <5.  (fig.  i6.)/eprefents  a  move- 
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able  ftage,  which  is  placed  in  the  fpring  focket  m.  It  Microfcope 
contains  a  concave  glafs,  for  the  reception  of  animal- 
cules  in  fluids  ;  and  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  any 
part  into  view  by  moving  the  handle  at  n.  If  living 
and  moving  objects  are  required  to  be  fliown,  they  mull 
be  confined  in  the  concave,  by  putting  a  glafs  cover, 
h°  7.  upon  the  fta gt ;  and  then  a  fmall  fpider,  a  loufe, 
flea,  bug,  &c.  may  be  feen,  and  the  motion  or  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  &c.  obferved  with  furprifing  di- 
ftindlnefs. 

To  view  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  mod 
eminent  degree,  it  mull  be  done  by  placing  fmall  frogs, 
tadpoles,  water-newts,  fiflies,  &c.  in  a 'tube  as  reprefent¬ 
ed  n°  8.  (fig.  17.) ;  which  tube  is  placed  in  the  holes  0 
in  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  cafe  ab,  fig-  15.  in  the  lower 
part, — 9.  (fig.  16.)  is  a  pair  of  pincers  or  pliers  d+> 
for  holding  any  objedl ;  the  other  end  of  the  Reel  wire 
is  pointed  to  receive  a  piece  of  ivory  b ,  with  one  end' 
black,  and  the  other  white,  on  which  you  ftick  ob~- 
jefts  of  different  hue  :  this  alfo,  when  ufed,  is  placed 
in  the  fpring  focket  m. 

To  ufe  this  inftrument  as  a  compound  opaque,  you 
ferew  off  the  body  part  ab,  and  ferew  to  it  the  handle 
r  (fig.  16.)  ;  by  this  means  you  may  hold  the  micro¬ 
fcope  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  as  fhown  in  the  figure. 

The  filver  difh  or  fpeculum  (which  is  contained  in  ther 
bottom  or  bafe  k,  fig.  15),  is  then  ferewed  on  at  b. 

N°  9.  is  placed  in  the  fpring- focket  m,  and  adjufted 
backward  and  forward  in  m,  till  the  refle&ed  light  from 
the  fpeculum  falls  in  a  proper  manner  on  the  opaque 
objeft.  Either  of  the  4  magnifiers,  2,  3,  4,  5,  may 
be  ufed,  and  brought  to  a  proper  focus,  as  before  de-^ 
feribed,  by  the  tooth  and  pinion  <?  (fig.  1 5.)  If  you  take 
off  the  opaque  apparatus,  and  apply  the  ftage  n°  1 .  (fig.  1 6. ) 
with  an  ivory  Aider,  and  at  the  end  b,  ferew  in  either  of 
the  two  lenfes,  n°  10.  (which  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  illuminators),  the  microfcope  being  held  up  to 
the  light  (and  properly  adjufted),  the  whole  field  of 
view  will  be  ftrongly  illuminated,  and  prefent  a  molt 
pleafing  appearance  of  any  tranfparent  objeft.  Thefe 
two  convex  lenfes  are  of  different  focufes,  and  are  to 
be  ufed  fingly  or  together  ;  n°  2.  being  the  greateft 
magnifier,  will  require  the  object  to  be  ftrongly  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  of  conrfe  both  the  lenfes  muft  be  ufed  to¬ 
gether.  By  candle-light,  this  method  of  viewing  tranf¬ 
parent  obj  efts  will  prove  very  entertaining  ;  by  ferew- 
ing  the  handle  r  into  the  part  s  of  ng  10.  it  becomes 
a  delightful  hand  megalafcope  for  viewing  flowers,  fof- 
fils,  {hells,  &c.  ;  and  each  lens,  as  before  mentioned, 
having  a  different  focus,  produces  two  magnifying 
powers  ufed  fingly,  and  when  combined  a  third. 

The  manner  of  ufing  this  inftrument  as  a  fingle 
microfcope  (like  Wilfon’s)  is  reprefented  in  fig.  17. 
where  the  button  or  magnifier  at  each  is  to  be  ferewed 
off,  and  the  circular  piece  n°n.  is  ferewed  in  its 
place.  This  piece  has  a  fpring  focket  made  t@  re¬ 
ceive  the  Aider  holder  n°  » 2.  N*  13.  is  a  circular 
piece  of  brafs,  with  a  long  fhank  and  fpring,  and  is 
introduced  through  the  outfide  tube  ab  at  t.  N°  2,  3, 

4,5,  are  ferewed  occafionally  in  the  centre  of  this 
piece,  and  ufed  as  fingle  lenfes  with  ivory  Aiders,  &c. 

N°  14.  contains  a  lens  of  a  great  magnifying  power, 
for  viewing  very  minute  objects  :  to  render  this  inftru¬ 
ment  the  moft  complete  Angle  opaque  microfcope,  you 
have  only  to  ferew  into  n°  13.  the  ftlver  fpeculum 
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"Mlrofcope  n4’  %  ^  which  has  a  fmall  lens  let  in  its  centre.  The 
*“"v—  Aider-holder  np  1  z  is  taken  out  of  110  1 1 ,  and  the  pincers 
or  nippers  db>  being  detached  from  the  other  part  of 
n°  9.  are  paffed  through  the  long  fpring  focket  n°  1 1. 
and  ready  to  receive  any  opaque  body  in  the  pincers 
or  on  the  black  and  white  piece  of  ivory  To  the 
large  ferew  of  n°  13.  are  applied  the  two  lenfes  n°  10. 
which  make  it  the  completed  megalafcope  that  can  be 
defi  red. 

The  handle  r  contains  the  four  ivory  Aiders  with 
objects. 

The  lhagreeen  cafe  which  contains  this  univerfal  mi¬ 
crofcope  and  its  apparatus,  is  fix  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  two  inches  deep,  and  weighs  together  16 
ounces.  “  Thus  (fays  Mr  Martin)  fo  fmall,  fo  light, 
fo  portable,  and  yet  fo  uiiiverfally  complete,  is  this 
pocket  microfcopic  apparatus,  that  you  find  nothing 
material  in  the  large  three-pillared  microfcope,  the 
opaque  microfcope,  Wilfon’s  fingle  microfcope,  and 
the  aquatic  microfcope,  all  together,  which  you  have 
not  in  this  ;  befide  fome  very  confiderable  advantages 
in  regard  to  the  field  of  view,  &c.  which  they  have 
not  (a).” 

This  inventive  artift  having  contrived  a  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  compound  microfcope  fo  fmall  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  packed  in  a  common  walking  cane, 
thought  next  of  introducing  the  fame  inftrument  into 
the  infide  of  what  he  called  his  Pocket  Three-brafs- drawer 
Achromatic  Telefcope.  The  fame  eye-glalfes  that  ferve  the 
purpofe  of  a  telefcope,  anfwer  as  the  compound  magni¬ 
fier,  for  viewing  tranfparent  and  opaque  objedls  in  a 
microfcope. 

Fig.  18,  19,  20.  reprefent  the  telefcope  fepaiatcd 
by  unferewing  it  at  w,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
the  neceffary  parts  in  ufe  may  be  exhibited.  Fig.  19. 
reprefentB  the  exterior  tube,  which  is  of  mahogany, 
and  its  rims  of  brafs.  It  is  detached  from  the  reft  of 
the  telefcope,  as  not  making  any  part  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope.  The  brafs  cover  k  /,  that  fhuts  up  the  objedl- 
glafs  of  the  telefcope,  is  alfo  the  box  which  contains 
the  two-wheel  object -frames,  and  a  fmall  plain  reflect¬ 
ing  mirror. 

In  fig.  20.  A  is  the  cover  taken  off,  by  unferew¬ 
ing  the  top  part :  The  mirror  B  is  taken  out ;  and  alfo, 
by  unferewing  the  bottom  part, the  two  circular  wheels, 
with  the  f)bje<ffs  fhown  in  C  and  D. 

Fig.  18.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  three  internal 
brafs  Hiding  tubes  of  the  telefcope,  which  form  the 
microfcopic  part.  The  tubes  are  to  be  drawn  out  as 
fhown  in  this  figure  ;  then,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
large  tube  in  the  infide,  is  to  be  pulled  out  a  fhort 
tube  bcy  that  ferves  as  a  kind  of  ftage  to  hold  the 
wheels  with  objedls,  and  fupport  the  reflecting  mirror. 
This  tube  is  to  be  partly  drawn  out,  and  turned  fo 
that  the  circular  hole  that  is  pierced  in  it  may  coin¬ 
cide  with  a  fimilar  hole  that  is  cut  in  the  exterior  tube- 
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This  tube  is  represented  as  drawn  out  1A  the  figure  5  Mlcpnfcape 
and  the  mirror  B  placed  therein,  and  the  wheel  — 
with  tranfparent  objects.  C  (fig.  20.)  reprefents  the 
wheel  with  tranfparent  objedts;  and  D  the  wheel  with 
opaque  objedls.  They  are  both  made  of  ivory  ;  and 
turn  round  upon  a  centre  brafs  pin  flit  upon  the  top, 
which  fits  upon  the  edge  of  the  tube  ;  which  tube 
is  then  to  be  pnfhed  up  intp  the  telefcope  tube,  fo 
that  its  lower  end  may  reft  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
wheel  according  to  its  view  at  a  fig.  18. 

In  viewing  the  objedls,  the  fecond  brafs  tube  of  the 
telefcope  mull  be  puftied  down,  till  its  milled  edge  at 
top  falls  upon  that  of  the  exterior  tube  ;  taking  care 
that  the  circular  hole  is  duly  placed  to  the  exterior  one, 

Thefe  circular  holes  are  not  feen  in  fig.  18.  being 
fuppofed  in  the  oppolite  fide,  where  the  wheel  is  fixed. 

The  adjuftment  for  the  focus  is  now  only  neceffary ; 
which  is  obtained  by  puffing  downwards  or  upwards 
the  proper  tube,  till  the  objedl  appear  quite  diftindt. 

In  viewing  tranfparent  objects,  the  inflrument  may 
be  ufed  in  two  pofitions  ;  one  vertical,  when  the  light 
is  to  be  reflected  upon  the  object  by  the  mirror ;  the 
other,  by  looking  up  diredlly  againft  the  light  of  a 
candle,  common  light,  &c.  ;  in  which  cafe  the  mirror 
muft  be  taken  away.  In  viewing  opaque  objects,  the 
mirror  is  not  ufed :  but  as  much  common  light  as  pof- 
fible  muft  be  admitted  through  the  circular  holes  in 
the  fides  of  the  tubes. 

There  is  a  fpare  hole  in  the  tranfparent  wheel,  and 
alfo  one  in  the  opaque,  to  receive  any  oecafional  object 
that  is  to  be  viewed.  Any  fort  of  objedl  whatfoever 
may  be  viewed,  by  only  pufhing  up  the  microfcope 
tube  into  its  exterior,  and  bringing  the  firft  eye-tube 
to  its  focal  diftance  from  the  object. 

The  brafs  tubes  are  fo  contrived,  that  they  flop 
when  drawn  out  to  the  full  length  ;  fo  that  by 
applying  one  hand  to  the  outfide  tube,  and  the 
other  to  the  end  of  the  fmalleft  tube,  the  telefcope  at 
one  pull  may  be  drawn  out ;  then  any  of  the  tubes 
(that  next  to  the  eye  is  bell )  may  be  puffed  in  gra¬ 
dually,  till  the  moll  diftindt  view  of  the  object  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  tubes  all  Aide  through  ffort  brafs  fpring  tubes, 
any  of  which  may  be  unferewed  from  the  ends  of  the 
Aiding  tubes  by  means  of  the  milled  edges  which  pro¬ 
ject  above  the  tubes,  taken  from  each  other,  and  the 
fprings  fet  clear  if  required. 

III.  Of  Solar  Mtcr of  copes. 

This  inflrument,  in  its  principle,  is  compofed  of  a 
tube,  a  looking-glafs  or  mirror,  a  convex  lens,  and 
Wilfon’s  fingle  microfcope  before  deferibed.  The  fun’s 
rays  being  refiedled  through  the  tube  by  means  of  the 
mirror  upon  the  objedl,  the  image  or  pidlure  of 
the  objedl  is  thrown  diliindlly  and  beautifully  upon 
a  fereen  of  white  paper  or  a  white  linen  ffeet,'  placed 

at 
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ccc. 


(a)  Notwithftanding  the  properties  that  have  been  aferibed  to  the  above  inflrument,  and  the  praifes  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  by  fome,  which  induced  us  to  admit  fo  minute  a  defeription  ;  we  muft  apprife  our  readers, 
that  it  has  been  omitted  in  Mr  Adams’s  enumeration  :  and  upon  inquiry  we  learn,  that  it  has  fallen  into 
negledt  among  the  moll  judicious  opticians,  being  found  too  imperfedt  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  fcience,  and 
too  complicated  for  the  ufe  of  perfons  who  feek  only  entertainment. 
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3^!icrofccpe  at  a  proper  diftance  to  receive  the  fame  ;  and  may  be 

v— magnified  to  a  fize  not  to  be  conceived  by  thofe 
who  have  not  feen  it :  for  the  farther  the  fcreen  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  larger  will  the  objeft  appear  ;  inform? ch, 
that  a  loufe  may  thus  be  magnified  to  the  length  of  five 
or  fix  feet,  or  even  a  great  deal  more  ;  though  it  is 
more  diftinft  when  not  enlarged  to  above  half  that 
fize 

The  different  forms  in  which  the  Solar  Microfcope 
is  conftru£led,  are  as  follow. 

I.  The  old  confirmation  is  reprefen  ted  in  fig.  21.  A 
is  a  fquare  wodden  frame,  through  which  pafs  two. 
long  (crews  afiifled  by  a  couple  of  nuts  1,  1.  By  thefe 
it  is  fattened  firmly  to  a  window  fhutter,  wherein  a  hole 
is  made  for  its  reception  ;  the  two  nuts  being  let  into 
the  fhutter,  and  made  faff  thereto.  A  circular  hole 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  this  frame  to  receive  the  piece 
of  wood  B,  of  a  circular  figure  ;  whole  edge,  that 
projects  a  little  beyond  the  frame,  compofes  a  (hallow 
groove  2,  wherein  runs  a  catgut  3  ;  which,  by  twill¬ 
ing  round,  and  then  croffing  over  a  brafs  pulley  4, 
(the  handle  whereof  5,  pafies  through  the  frame), 
affords  an  eafy  motion  for  turning  round  the  circular 
piece  of  wood  B,  with  all  the  parts  affixed  to  it.  C 
is  a  brafs  tube,  which,  fcrewing  into  the  middle  of  the 
circular  piece  of  wood,  becomes  a  cafe  for  the  unco¬ 
vered  brafs  tube  D  to  be  drawn  backwards  or  forwards 
in.  E  is  a  fmaller  tube,  of  about  one  inch  in  length, 
cemented  to  the  end  of  the  larger  tube  D.  F  13 
another  brafs  tube,  made  to  Hide  over  the  above  dc- 
fcribed  tube  E  ;  and  to  the  end  of  this  the  microfcope 
mull  be  fcrewed,  when  we  come  to  ufe  it.  5.  a  con¬ 
vex  lens,  whole  focus  is  about  12  inches,  deligned  to 
collect  the  fun’s  rays,  and  throw  them  more  flrongly 
upon  the  object.  G  is  a  looking-glafs  of  an  oblong 
figure,  fet  in  a  wooden  frame,  faflened  by  hinges  in 
the  circular  piece  of  wood  B,  and  turning  about 
therewith  by  means  ‘of  the  abovementioned  cat-gut. 
H  is  a  jointed  wire,  partly  brafs  and  partly  iron  ; 
the  brafs  part  whereof  6,  which  is  fiat,  being  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  mirror,  and  the  iron  part  7,  which  is 
round,  paffing  through  the  wooden  frame,  enable  the 
obferver,  by  putting  it  backwards  or  forwards,  to  ele¬ 
vate  or  deprefs  the  mirror  according  to  the  fun’s  alti¬ 
tude.  There  is  a  brafs  ring  at  the  end  of  the  jointed 
wire  8,  whereby  to  manage  it  with  the  greater  eafe. 
The  extremities  of  the  cat-gut  are  faflened  to  a  braf3 
pin,  by  turning  of  which  it  may  be  braced  up,  if  at 
any  time  it  becomes  too  flack. 

When  this  microfcope  is  employed,  the  room  mutt 
be  rendered  as  dark  as  poffible  ;  for  011  the  daiknefs 
of  the  room,  and  the  brightnefs  of  the  funffiine,  de¬ 
pend  the  fharpnef3  and  perfe&ion  of  your  image. 
Then  putting  the  looking-glafs  G  through  the  hole  in 
your  window-ffiutter,  fallen  the  fquare  frame  A  to  the 
fhutter  by  its  two  fcrews  and  nuts  1,  1.  This  done, 
adjufl  your  looking-glafs  to  the  elevation  and  lituation 
of  the  fun,  by  means  of  the  jointed  wire  H,  together 
with  the  cat-gut  and  pulley,  3,  4.  For  the  firfl  of 
thefe  raifing  or  lowering  the  glafs,  and  the  other  in¬ 
clining  it  to  either  fide,  there  refults  a  twofold  mo¬ 
tion,  which  may  eafily  be  fo  managed  as  to  bring  the 
glafs  to  a  right  pofition,  that  is,  to  make  it  reffcdt  the 
fun’s  rays  diredlly  through  the  lens  5,  upon  the  paper 
fcreen,  and  form  thereon  a  fpot  of  light  exactly  round. 
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But  though  the  obtaining  a  pcrfedl  circular  fpot  of  Mkrofcopg 

light  upon  the  fcreen  befoie  you  apply  the  micro- 

fcope,  is  a  certain  proof  that  your  mirror  is  adjufted 

right,  that  proof  mufl  not  always  be  expelled  :  for  the 

fun  is  fo  low  in  winter,  that  if  it  fhine  in  a  diredt  line 

againft  the  window,  it  cannot  then  afford  a  fpot  of 

light  exadlly  round  ;  but  if  it  be  on  either  fide,  a 

round  fpot  may  be  obtained,  even  in  December.  As 

foon  as  this  appears,  fcrew  the  tube  C  into  the  brafs 

collar  provided  for  it  in  the  middle  of  your  wood-work, 

taking  care  not  to  alter  your  looking-glafs  :  then 

fcrewing  the  magnifier  yon  choofe  to  employ  to  the 

end  of  your  microfcope  in  the  ufual  manner,  take  away 

the  lens  at  the  other  end  thereof,  and  place  a  Aider, 

containing  the  obje&s  to  be  examined,  between  the 

thin  brafs  plates,  as  in  the  other  ways  of  ufing  the 

microfcope. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  fcrew  the  body  of 
the  microfcope  over  the  fmall  end  E  of  the  brafs  tube 
F  ;  which  flip  over  the  fmall  end  E  of  the  tube  D, 
and  pull  out  the  faid  tube  D  lefs  or  more  as  your  ob- 
jedl  is  capable  of  enduring  the  fun's  heat.  Dead  ob- 
jedls  may  be  brought  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
focus  of  the  convex  lens  5  ;  but  the  diftance  mufl 
be  fhorteried  for  living  creatures,  or  they  will  foon  be 
killed. 

If  the  light  fall  not  exadlly  right,  you  may  eafily, 
by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  jointed  wire  and  pulley,  di« 
re&  it  through  the  axis  of  the  microfcopic  lens.  The 
fhort  tube  F,  to  which  the  microfcope  is  fcrewed, 
renders  it  eafy,  by  Aiding  it  backwards  or  forwards  on 
the  other  tube  E,  to  bring  the  objedls  to  their  focal 
diftance  ;  which  will  be  known  by  the  fharpnefs  and 
clcarnefs  of  their  appearance  :  they  may  alfo  be  turn¬ 
ed  round  by  the  fame  means  without  being  in  the  leaft 
difordered. 

The  magnifiers  moft  ufeful  in  the  folar  microfcope 
are  in  general,  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth.  The  fcreen 
on  which  the  reprefentations  of  the  objects  are  thrown, 

13  ufually  compofed  of  a  ffieet  of  the  larged  elephant 
paper,  drained  on  a  frame  which  Aides  up  or  down,  or.' 
turns  about  at  pleafure  on  a  round  wooden  pillar,  af< 
ter  the  manner  of  fome  fire-fereens.  Larger  fereens* 
may  alfo  be  made  of  feveral  Aieets  of  the  fame  paper 
palled  together  on  cloth,  and  let  down  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  with  a  roller  like  a  large  map. 

“  This  microfcope  (fays  Mr  Baker)  is  the  mod 
entertaining  of  any;  and  perhaps  the  moft  capable 
of  making  difeoveries  in  objects  that  are  not  too 
opaque:  as  it  ftiows  them  much  larger  than  can  be 
done  any  other  way.  There  are  alfo  feveral  conve¬ 
niences  attending  it,  which  no  other  microfcope  can 
have:  for  the  weakeft  eyes- may  ufe  it  without  the 
leaft  draining  or  fatigue  :  numbers  of  people  together 
may  view  any  objedl  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  by  point¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  parts  thereof,  and  difcourling 
on  what  lies  before  them,  may  be  able  better  to  un- 
derftand  one  another,  and  more  likely  to  find  out  the 
truth,  than  in  other  micrcfcopes,  where  they  mud  peep 
one  after  another,  and  perhaps  fee  the  objeeft  neither - 
in  the  fame  light  nor  in  the  fame  pofition.  Thofe 
alfo,  who  have  no  Acill  in  drawing,  may,  by  this  con¬ 
trivance,  eafily  Iketch  out  the  exa<ft  figure  of  any  ob¬ 
ject  they  have  a  mind  to  preferve  a  pi£lure  of ;  fince 
they  need  only  fallen  a  paper  on  the  fcreen,  and  trace 
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riviicrofcope  Jt  out  thereon  either  with  a  pen  or  pencil 

'  pears  before  them.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  thofewho 
are  defirous  of  taking  many  draughts  in  this  way,  to 
get  a  frame,  wherein  a  fheet  of  paper  may  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  at  pleafure  ;  for  if  the  paper  be  Tingle, 
the  image  of  an  obje&  will  be  feen  almoft  as  plainly 
on  the  back  as  on  the  fore-fide  ;  and,  by  Handing  be¬ 
hind  the  fcreen,  the  fhade  of  the  hand  will  not  ob- 
ftru£t  the  light  in  drawing,  as  it  mull  in  fome  degree 
when  one  Hands  before  it.”  This  conftru£lion,  how¬ 
ever,  has  now  become  rather  obfolete,  and  is  fuper- 
'feded  by  the  following. 

II.  The  improved  Solar  Microfcope ,  as  afed  with  the 
improved  Jingle  Microfcope %  with  teeth  and  pinion.  Fig.  2  2. 
represents  the  whole  form  of  the  Jingle  microfcope  ;  the 
parts  of  which  are  as  follows  :  ABCD  the  external 
tube;  GHIK  the  internal  moveable  one;  QM  part 
of  another  tube  within  the  laH,  at  one  end  of  which 
as  fixed  a  plate  of  brafs  hollowed  in  the  middle,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  glafs  tubes  :  there  is  alfo  a  moveable  flat 
plate,  between  which,  and  the  fixed  end  of  the  fecond 
tube,  the  ivory  Aiders  are  to  be  placed.  .  L,  a  part 
of  the  microfcope,  containing  a  wire  fpiral  fpring, 
keeping  the  tube  QM  with  its  plates  firm  againfi  the 
fixed  part  IK  of  the  fecond  tube. 

EF  is  the  fmall  rack-work  of  teeth  and  pinion,  by 
which  the  tube  IG  is  moved  gradually  to  or  from  the 
end  AB,  for  adjufiing  the  objects  exa&ly  to  the  focus 
of  different  lengths.  NO  is  a  brafs  Aider,  with  fix 
magnifiers;  any  one  of  which  may  eafily  be  placed  be- 
foie  the  object.  It  is  known  when  either  of  the  glaffes 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  eye-hole,  by  a  fmall  fpring  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  notch  in  the  fide  of  the  Aider,  made  againff 
each  of  the  glaffes.  Thofe  parts  of  the  apparatus,  fig.  14. 
(Pl.ccxcix.)  marked  n°  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21.  and 
22.  are  made  ufe  of  here  to  this  microfcope.  GH  is  a 
brafs  cell,  which  holds  an  illuminating  glafs  for  con- 
verging  the  fun’s  beams  or  the  light  of  a  candle  ftrong- 
ly  upon  the  obje&s.  The  aperture  of  the  glafs  is  made 
greater  or  lefs,  by  two  circulai  pieces  ©f  brafs,  with 
holes  of  different  fizes,  that  are  fcrewed  feparately 
over  the  faid  lens.  But  at  times,  obje&s  appear  belt 
when  the  microfcope  is  held  up  to  the  common  light 
only,  without  this  glafs.  It  is  alfo  taken  away  when 
the  microfcope  is  applied  to  the  apparatus  now  to  be 
deferibed. 

Fig.  23.  reprefents  the  apparatus,  with  the  Angle 
microfcope  fcrewed  to  it,  which  conHitutes  the  Solar 
Microfcope.  AB  is  the  inner  moveable  tube,  to  which 
the  Angle  microfcope  is  fcrewed.  CD,  is  the  exter¬ 
nal  tube,  containing  a  condenfing  convex  glals  at 
the  end  D,  and  is  fcrewed  into  the  plate  EF,  which 
is  cut  with  teeth  at  its  circumference,  and  moved  by 
the  pinion  I,  that  is  fixed  with  the  plate  GH.  This 
plate  is  fcrewed  faff  againff  the  window-ftiutter,  or 
board  fitted  to  a  convenient  window  of  a  darkened 
room,  when  the  inftrument  is  ufed.  KL  is  a  long 
frame,  fixed  to  the  circular  plate  EF  ;  containing 
a  looking- glafs  or  mirror  for  refle&ing  the  folar  rays 
through  the  lens  in  the  body  of  the  tube  D.  O  is  a 
brafs  milled  head,  faftened  to  a  worm  or  endlefs  ferew ; 
which  on  the  outfide  turns  a  fmall  wheel,  by  which  the 
refle&ing  mirror  Mis  moved  upwards  or  downwards. 

In  ujing  this  microfcope,  the  fquare  frame  GH 
U  firff  to  be  fcrewed  to  the  window-ffiutter,  and  the 
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as  it  ap-  room  well  darkened :  which  is  beff  done  by  cutting  M;'crofc«ps 
hoJe  of  the  fize  of  the  moveable  plate  EF,  * 


a  round 

that  carries  the  refle&or,  in  the  window-Aiutter  or 
board;  and,  by  means  of  two  brafs  nuts  a  a ,  let  in* 
to  the  Aiutter  to  receive  the  ferews  PP,  when  placed 
through  the  holes  in  the  fquare  frame  GH,  at  the  two 
holes  QQj  which  will  firmly  fallen  the  microfcope  to 
the  Aiutter,  and  is  eafily  taken  away  by  only  un ferew* 
ing  the  ferews  PP. 

The  white  paper  fcreen,  or  white  cloth,  to  receive 
the  images,  is  to  be  placed  feveral  feet  diftant  from 
the  window  :  which  will  make  the  reprefentations  the 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  diftance.  The  ufual  dis¬ 
tances  are  from  6  to  1 6  feet. 

l  he  frame  KL,  with  its  mirror  M,  is  to  be  moved 
by  turning  the  pinion  I,  one  way  or  the  other* 
till  the  beams  of  the  fun’s  light  come  through  the 
hole  into  the  room  :  then,  by  turning  of  the  worm  at 
O,  the  mirror  muff  be  raifed  or  depreffed  till  the  rays 
become  perfectly  horizontal,  and  go  ftraight  acrofs  the 
room  to  the  fcreen.  The  tube  CD,  with  its  lens  at 
D,  is  now  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  hole  of  the  circular 
plate  EF:  by  this  glafs  the  rays  will  be  converged  \o  a 
focus;  and  from  thence  proceed  divergingto  the  fcreen, 
and  there  make  a  large  circle  of  light.  The  Angle  mi- 
crofcope,  fig.  22.  is  to  be  fcrewed  on  to  the  end  AB 
(fig.  23.)  of  the  inner  tube  5  and  the  Aider  NO,  with 
either  of  the  lenfes  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  in  the 
centre  of  the  hole  at  the  end  AB.  This  will  occafion 
a  circle  of  light  upon  the  fcreen  much  larger  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  Aider  or  glafs-tube,  with  the  objedls  to  be 
viewed,  is  to  be  placed  between  the  plates  at  IK  againft 
the  fmall  magnifier,  and  moved  at  pleafure.  By  drift¬ 
ing  the  tube  A B  in  or  out,  you  may  place  the  obje& 
in  fuch  a  part  of  the  condenfed  rays  as  Aiall  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  illuminate  it,  and  not  fcorch  or  burn  it ;  which 
will  generally  require  the  glafs  to  be  about  one  inch 
diftant  from  the  focus.  It  now  remains  only  to  adjuft: 
the  objeft,  or  to  bring  it  io  near  to  the  magnifier  that 
its  image  formed  upon  the  fcreen  Aiall  be  the  mod  dif- 
tinCl  or  perfe&  :  and  it  is  effe&ed  by  gently  turning 
the  pinion  F,  fig.  22,  a  fmall  matter  one  way  01  the 
other.  If  the’obje&  be  rather  large  in  fize,  the  leaii 
magnifiers  are  generally  ufed,  and  vice  verfa . 

N  1  is  the  greateft  magnifier,  and  n°  6.  the  leaft, 
in  the  brafs  Aider  NO.  But,  if  defin'd,  Angle  lenfes 
of  greater  magnifying  powers  are  maue  :  and  they  are 
applied,  by  being  fcrewed  to  the  end  A  B,  fig.  22.  and 
the  brafs  Aider  N  O  is  then  taken  away. 

T he  fame  obje&  may  be  variouAy  magnified,  by  the 
lenfes  feverally  applied  to  it  ;  and  the  degree  of  mag¬ 
nifying  power  is  eafily  known  by  this  rule  :  As  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  object  is  to  that  of  its  image  from  the  magni¬ 
fier  ;  fo  is  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  object  to  that  oj  the 
image . 

Inftead  of  the  brafs  Aiders  with  the  lenies  NO, 
there  is  fometimes  fcrewed  a  lens  ol  a  large  fize,  and 
longer  focal  diftance :  the  infiruiuciit  is  then  converted 
into  a  megalafcope ;  and  is  adapted  for  viewing  the 
larger  kind  of  objedls  contained  in  large  Aiders,  luch 
as  is  reprefented  at  R.  And,  in  the  fame  manner, 
fmall  objedls  of  entertainment,  painted  upon  glafs  like 
the  Aiders  of  a  magic  lantliorn,  are  much  magnified, 
and  reprefented  upon  the  fame  fcreen. 

The  folar  microfcopcs  juft  deferibed  are  capable^  on¬ 
ly 
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Microfcope  ly  of  magnifying  tranfparent  objeas ;  for  which  pur- 
~V“ '  pofe  the  laft  inftrument  is  extremely  well  adapted. 
But  as  opaque  obje&s  form  the  moft  confiderable  part 
of  the  curious  colle&ions  in  the  works  of  art  as  well 
as  nature,  a  folar  microfcope  for  this  purpofe  was  a 
long  time  wanted. — For  feveral  years  previous  to  i  7 74, 
the  late  Mr  Martin  made  feveral  effays  towards  the 
conftru&ion  of  fuch  an  inftrument  ;  and  at  laft  com¬ 
pleted  one  about  the  time  juft  mentioned,  which  he 
named, 

III.  The  Opaque  Solar  Microfcope .  With  this  in¬ 
ftrument  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  all  opaqte  objeHs, 
whether  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  o*  mineral  king¬ 
dom,  may  be  exhibited  in  great  perfection,  in  all  their 
native  beauty  ;  the  lights  and  fhades,  the  prominences 
and  cavities,  and  all  the  varieties  of  different  hues,  tints, 
and  colours  ;  heightened  by  refledion  of  the  folar  rays 
condenfed  upon  them.” — Tranfparent  objetis  are  alio 
fiown  with  greater  perfection  than  by  the  common 
folar  microfcope. 

Fig.  24.  rcprefents  the  folar  opaque  microfcope, 
mounted  for  exhibiting  opaque  objects. 

Fig.  25.  is  the  fmgle  tooth-and-pinion  mftrofcope, 
as  before,  which  is  ufed  for  flowing  tranfparent  ob¬ 
jects  ;  the  cylindrical  tube  Y  thereof  being  made  to  fit 
into  tfie  tube  FE  of  the  folar  microfcope. 

ABCDEF,  (fig.  24.)  reprefents  the  body  of  the 
folar  microfcope  ;  one  part  thereof,  ABCD,  is  coni¬ 
cal  ;  the  other,  CDEF,  is  cylindrical.  The  cylindri¬ 
cal  part  receives  the  tube  G  of  the  opaque  box,  or  the 
tube  Y  of  the  fingle  microfcope.  At  the  large  end 
AB  of  the  conical  part,  there  is  a  lens  to  receive  the 
rays  from  the  mirror,  and  refra&  them  towards  the 
box  HIKE.  NOP  is  a  brafs  frame  ;  which  is  fixed 
to  the  moveable  circular  plate  abc :  in  this  frame  there 
is  a  plane  mirror,  to  reflect  the  folar  rays  on  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  lens.  This  mirror  may  be  moved  into  the 
moft  convenient  poiition  for  refleaing  the  light,  by 
means  of  the  nuts  Qjmd  R.  By  the  nut  Qjt  may  be 
moved  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  and  it  may  be  elevated  or 
depreffed  by  the  nut  R.  d  e,  Two  ferews  to  fallen  the 
microfcope  to  a  window-fhutter.  The  box  for  opaque 
objects  is  reprefented  at  HIKL  :  it  contains  a  plane 
mirror  M,  for  refle&ing  the  light  which  it  receives  from 
the  large  lens  to  the  objea,  and  thereby  illuminating 
it  ;  S  is  a  ferew  to  adjuft  this  mirror,  or  place  it  at  a 
proper  angle  for  refle&ing.  the  light.  VX,  two  tubes 
of  brafs,  one  Aiding  within  the  other,  the  exterior  one 
in  the  box  HIKL;  thefe  carry  the  magnifying  lenfes  : 
the  interior  tube  is  fometimes  taken  out,  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  one  is  then  ufed  by  itfelf.  Part  of  this  tube  may 
be  feen  in  the  plate  within  the  box  HIKL.  At  H 
there  is  a  brafs  plate,  the  back  part  of  which  is  fixed 
to  the  hollow  tube  h ,  in  which  there  is  a  fpiral  wire, 
which  keeps  the  plate  always  bearing  againft  the  fide 
H  of  the  brafs  box  HIKL.  .The  Aiders,  with  the 
opaque  objeas,  pafs  between  this  plate  and  the  fide  of 
the  box  ;  to  put  them  there,  the  plate  is  to  be  drawn 
back  by  means  of  the  nut  g  :  ik  is  a  door  to  one  fide  of 
the  opaque  box.  The  foregoing  pieces  conftitute  the 
feveral  parts  necefiary  for  viewing  opaque  objeas.  We 
fhall  now  proceed  to  defciibe  the  Angle  microfcope, 
which  is  ufed  for  tranfparent  objeas  :  but  in  order  to 
examine  theft,  the  box  HIKL  muft  be  firft  removed, 
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and  in  its  place  we  muft  infert  the  tube  Y  of  the  fmgle  M  crofrope 
microfcope  that  we  are  now  going  to  deferibe.  —--y 

Fig.  25.  reprefents  a  large  tooth-and  pinion  micro¬ 
fcope  :  at  w,  within  the  body  of  this  microfcope,  are 
two  thin  plates,  that  are  to  be  feparated,  in  order  to 
let  the  ivory  Aiders  pafs  between  them ;  they  are  pref- 
fed  together  by  a  fpiral  fpiing,  which  bears  up  the 
under  plate,  and  forces  it  againft  the  upper  one. 

The  Aider  S  (under  fig.  24.),  which  contains  the 
magnifiers,  fits  into  the  hole  n  ;  and  any  of  the  magni- 
fiersmay  be  placed  before  the  objea,  by  moving  the 
afortfaid  Aider  :  when  the  magnifier  is  at  the  centre  of 
the  hole  P,  a  fniail  fpiing  falls  into  one  of  the  notches 
which  is  on  the  fide  of  the  Aider. 

Under  the  plate  m  are  placed  two  lenfts,  for  en¬ 
larging  the  field  of  view  on  the  ftreen  :  the  f mailer  of 
the  two  is  fixed  in  a  piece  of  brafs,  and  is  neareft  the 
plate  m  ;  this  is  to  be  taken  out  when  the  magnifiers, 

N°  4,  5,  or  6,  are  ufed,  or  when  the  megalafcope  lens 
T  i fig.  24.)  is  ufed;  but  is  to  be  replaced  for  N  1,2,3. 

This  microfcope  is  adjufled  to  the  focus  by  turning 
the  milled  nut  O. 

To  ufe  the  folar  microfcope  : — Make  a  round  hole 
in  the  window-fiiutter,  a  little  larger  than  the  circle 
abc ;  pafs  the  mirror  ONP  through  this  hole,  and 
apply  the  fquare  plate  to  the  flutter  ;  then  mark 
with  a  pencil  the  places  which  correfpond  to  the  two 
holes  through  which  the  ferew  is  to  pafs  ;  take  away 
the  microfcope,  and  bore  tw'O  holes  at  the  marked 
places,  fuffieitntly  large  to  let  the  milled  ferews  eft  pafs 
through  them. 

The  ferews  are  to  pafs  from  the  outfide  of  the  Gut¬ 
ter,  to  go  through  it ;  and  being  then  ferewed  into 
their  refpe&ive  holes  in  the  fquare  plate,  they  will, 
when  ferewed  home,  hold  it  faft  againft  the  infide  of 
the  Aiutter,  and  thus  fuppoit  the  microfcope. 

Screw  the  conical  tube  ABCD  to  the  circles  b  r, 
and  then  Aide  the  tube  G  of  the  opaque  box  into  the 
cylindrical  part  CD  EF  of  the  body,  if  opaque  objeas 
are  to  be  examined;  but  if  they  be  tranfparent  obje6bs 
you  mean  to  fliow,  then  place  the  tube  Y  within  the 
tube  CDEF. 

The  room  is  to  be  darkened  as  much  as  poflible, 
that  no  light  may  enter  but  what  paftes  through  the 
body  of  the  microfcope  ;  for,  on  this  circumftance, 
together  with  the  briglitnefs  of  the  fun  Aline,  the  per¬ 
fection  and  diftinanefs  of  the  image  in  a  great  meafure 
depend. 

When  the  microfcope  is  to  be  ufed  for  opaque  ob- 
jeas,  I.  Adjuft  the  mirror  NOP,  fo  as  to  receive  the 
folar  rays,  by  means  of  the  two  finger  ferews  or  nuts, 

Q^R;  the  firft,  turns  the  mirror  to  the  right  or 
left;  the  fecond,  R,  raifts  or  depreffes  it:  this  you 
are  to  do  till  yon  have  refleaed  the  fun’s  light  through 
the  lens  at  AB  ftrongly  upon  a  ftreen  of  w'hite  paper 
placed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  window,  and  formed 
thereon  a  round  fpot  of  light.  An  unexperienced  ob- 
ftrver  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  obtain  the  light 
by  forming  this  fpot  before  he  puts  on  either  the 
opaque  box  or  the  tooth-and-pinion  microfcope. 

Now  put  in  the  opaque  box,  and  place  the  objea 
between  the  plates  at  H  ;  open  the  door  lb,  and  ad¬ 
juft  the  mirror  M  till  you  have  illuminated  the  objea 
ftrongly.  If  you  cannot  effea  this  by  the  ferew  S, 
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Mkrofcope  you  muft.  move  the  fcrews  R,  in  order  to  get  the 
reflected  ftrongly  from  the  mirror  NOP,  or  the 
mirror  M,  without  which  the  latter  cannot  illuminate 
the  objed. 

The  objed  being  ftrongly  illuminated,  fhut  the  door 
ii9  and  a  diftind  view  of  the  objed  will  foon  be 
obtained  on  your  fcreen,  by  adjufting  the  tubes  VX, 
which  is  effected  by  moving  them  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards. 

A  round  fpot  of  light  cannot  always  be  procured  in 
northern  latitudes,  the  altitude  of  the  fun  being  often 
too  low  ■,  neither  can  it  be  obtained  when  the  fun  is 
directly  perpendicular  to  the  front  of  the  room. 

As  the  fun  is  continually  changing  its  place,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  his  rays  full  upon 
the  objed,  to  keep  them  continually  directed  thro’  the 
axis  of  the  inflrument,  by  the  two  fcrews  Qjind  R.  * 

To  view  troiifparent  object'  ,  remove  the  opaque  box, 
and  infert  the  tube  Y,  fig.  25.  in  its  place;  put  the 
Aider  S  into  its  place  at  n ,  and  the  Aider  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  between  the  plates  at  m;  then  adjuft  the  mirror 
NOP,  as  before  directed  by  the  fcrews  R,  fo  that 
the  light  may  pafs  through  the  objed  ;  regulate  the 
focus  of  the  magnifier  by  the  ferew  O.  The  moll 
pleafing  magnifiers  in  nfe  are  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

r]  he  fize  of  the  objed  may  be  incrcafed  or  dimi- 
xiifhed,  by  altering  the  dillance  of  the  fcreen  from  the 
microfcope  :  five  or.  fix  feet  is  a  convenient  distance. 

To  examine  tranfparent  objeds  of  a  larger  frze,  or 
to  render  the  inftrument  what  is  ufually  called  a  niega- 
lafcopey  take  out  the  Aider  S  from  its  place  at  r,  and 
ferew  the  button  T  (fig.  24.)  into  the  hole  at  P,  fig.  25. 
and  remove  the  glafs  which  is  under  the  plate  at  m> 
and  regulate  the  fight  and  focus  agreeable  to  the  fore¬ 
going  directions. 

N.  B.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  G  there  is  a  lens  for 
increafing  the  denfity  of  the  rays,  for  the  purpofi*  of 
burning  or  melting  any  combuftible  or  fufible  fub- 
ftance  :  this  lens  muft  be  removed  in  moll  cafes,  left 
the  objects  fiiould  be  burnt.  The  intenfity  of  the 
light  is  alfo  varied  by  moving  this  tube  backwards  or 
forwards. 

Apparatus  of  the  Opaque  Solar  Micro  [cope. — The  large 
fquare  plate  and  mirror;  the  body  p{  the  microfcope; 
the  opaque  box  and  its  tube ;  the  tooth-and-pinion 
microfcope  ;  the  Aider  with  the  magnifiers  ;  the  me- 
galafcope  magnifier;  the  two  fcrews  d  and  e  ;  fome 
ivory  Aiders;  fome  Aiders  with  opaque  objeds  ;  a  brafs 
frame,  witha  bottom  of'foft  deal  to  ilick  any  objed  on  ; 
a  brafs  cylinder  K  (fig.  31.)*  for  confining  opaque  ob¬ 
jeds. 

IV.  The  Camera  OBscura,  or  Lucernal ,  Microfcope . 

—The  great  facility  with  which  objeds  can  be  repre- 
fented  on  paper  or  a  rough  glafs  in  the  camera  obfeura, 
and  copies  drawn  from  them  by  any  perfon  though 
unskilled  in  drawing,  evidently  fuggefted  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  microfcope  to  this  inftrument.  The  great- 
eft  number  of  experiments  that  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  this  view,  were  by  the  late  Mr  Martin  and 
Mr  Adams  the  former  of  whom  frequently  applied 
the  microfcope  to  the  portable  camera,  and  with  much 
effed  and  entertainment.  But  thefe  inftruments  being 
found  to  anfwer  only  with  the  affiftstnee  of  the  fun, 
Mr  Adams  diredtd  his  experiments  to  the  conftruc- 
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tion  of  an  inftrument  of  more  extended  utility,  which  Micr 
could  be  equally  employed  in  the  day-time  and  by 
night.  He  accordingly  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  pro¬ 
duce,  by  candle-light ,  the  images  of  objeds  refraded 
from  a  lingle  magnifier  upon  one  or  two  large  convex 
lenfes  (of  about  five  inches  or  upwards  in  diameter), 
at  the  end  of  a  pyramidal  fha'ped  box,  in  a  very  plea¬ 
fing  and  magnified  appearance,  fo  as  to  give  opaque 
objects  as  well  as  tranfparent  ones  the  utmoft  diftind:- 
nefs  of  reprefentation  :  but  dill  the  light  of  a  candle 
or  lamp  was  found  generally  infufficient  to  throw  the 
requifitc  degree  of  illumination  upon  the  objeds.  The 
invention  of  what  is  called  Argand's  lamp ,  within  thefe 
few  years  offered  a  complete  remedy  for  this  defed,  by 
the  intenfity  and  ffeadinefs  of  its  light.  This  did  not 
.efcape  the  prefent  Mr  Adams  (fon  of  the  former), 
who  immediately  applied  it ;  and  who  had  likewife  fo 
altered  and  improved  his  fathers  inftrument,  both  in 
conftrudion  and  form,  as  to  render  it  altogether  a 
different  one,  and  far  more  perfed  and  nfeful. 

The  advantages  and  properties  of  this  excellent¬ 
ly  conceived  inftrument  are  numerous  and  import¬ 
ant.  “  As  the  far  greater  part  of  the  objeds  which 
fufround  us  are  opaque  (fays  our  author),  and  very 
few  are  fufficicntly  trjanfparent  to  be  examined  by  the 
common  microfcopes,  an  inftrument  that  could  be 
readily  applied  to  the  examination  of  opaque  objeds 
has  always  been  a  defideratum.  Even  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  ot  tranfparent  objeds,  many  of  the’fine  and 
more  curious  portions  are  loft,  and  drowned,  as  it  were, 
in  the  light  which  muft  be  tranfmitted  through  them  ; 
while  different  parts  of  the  fame  objed  appear  only 
as  dark  lines  or  fpots,  beenufe  they  are  fo  opaque  as 
not  to  permit  any  light  to  pafs  through  them.  Thefe 
difficulties,  as  well  as  many  more,  are  obviated  in  the 
lucernal  microfcope  ;  by  which  opaque  objeds  of  va¬ 
rious  fixes  may  be  feen  with  eafe  and  diftindnefs  :  the 
beautiful  colours  with  which  mod  of  them  are  adorn¬ 
ed,  are  rendered  more  brilliant,  without  changing  in 
the  lcaft  the  real  tint  of  the  colour  ;  and  the  concave 
and  convex  parts  retain  alfo  their  proper  form. — The 
facility  with  which  all  opaque  objeds  are  applied  to 
this  inftrument,  is  another  confidcrable  advantage,  and 
almoft  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  as  the  texture  and  configu¬ 
ration  of  the  more  tender  parts  are  often  hurt  by  pre¬ 
vious  preparation,  every  objed  may  be  examined  by 
this  inftrument,  firlt  as  opaque,  and  afterwards  (if  the 
texture  will  admit  of  it)  as  tranfparent. — The  lucer- 
nal  microfcope  does  not  in  the  leail  fatigue  that  eye  5 
the  objed  appears  like  nature  itfelf,  giving  eafe  to  the 
fight  and  pleafure  to  the  mind  :  there  is  alfo,  in  the 
ufe  of  this  inftrument,  no  occafion  to  Aiut  the  eye 
which  is  not  direded  to  the  objed.  A  further  ad« 
vantage  peculiar*  to  this  microfcope  is,  that  by  it  the 
outlines  of  every  objed  may  be  taken,  even  by  tnofe 
who  are  not  aceuftoraed  to  draw ;  while  thofe  who 
can  draw  well  will  receive  great  affiftance,  and  execute 
their  work  with  more  accuracy  and  in  lefs  time  than 
they  would  otherwife  have  been  able  to  have  perform¬ 
ed  it.  Tranfparent  objeds  as  well  as  opaque  may  be 
copied  in  the  fame  manner.  The  iiiftrument  may  be 
ufed  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  the  belt  effed  is  by 
night ;  in  which  refped  it  has  a  fuperiority  over  the 
folar  microfcope,  as  that  inftrument  can  only  be  ufed 
when  the  fun  iaines. 
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rofcope  Tranfparent  obje&s  may  be  examined  with  the  lu- 
-v—  cernal  mlcrofcope  In  three  or  four  different  modes, 
from  a  blaze  of  light  almoft  too  great  for  the  eye  to 
bear,  to  that  which  is  perfectly  eafy  to  It  :  And  by 
the  addition  of  a  tin  lanthorn  to  the  apparatus,  may 
be  thrown  on  a  fcreen,  and  exhibited  at  one  view  to 
a  large  company,  as  by  the  folar  mircofcope. 

We  {hall  now  proceed  to  the  defcription  of  the  in- 
ftrument  and  apparatus  as  given  by  Mr  Adams. 

Fig.  26.  reprefents  the  improved  Lucernal  Mlcrofcope , 
mounted  to  view  opaque  objedls.  ABCD  is  a  large 
mahogany  pyramidal  box,  which  forms  the  body  of 
the  microfcope  ;  it  is  fupported  firmly  on  the  brafs 
pillar  FG,  by  means  of  the  focket  H  and  the  curved 
piece  IK. 

LMN  is  a  guide  for  the  eye,  in  order  to  direft  it 
in  the  axis  of  the  lenfes;  it  confifts  of  two  brafs  tubes, 
one  Aiding  within  the  other,  and  a  vertical  flat  piece, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  the  hole  for  the  eye.  The  outer 
tube  is  feen  at  MN,  the  vertical  piece  is  reprefented 
atLM.  The  inner  tube  may  be  pulled  out,  or  pufli- 
ed  in,  to  adjuft  it  to  the  focus  of  the  glaffes.  The 
vertical  piece  may  be  raifed  or  depreffed,  that  the  hole, 
through  which  the  obje&  is  to  be  viewed,  may  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  ;  it  is  fixed  by 
a  milled  fcrew  at  M,  which  could  not  be  fliown  in  this 
figure. 

At  N  is  a  dove-tailed  piece  of  brafs,  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  dove-tail  at  the  end  of  the  tubes  MN,  by 
which  it  is  affixed  to  the  wooden  box  ABCDE.  The. 
tubes  MN  may  be  removed  from  this  box  occafionally, 
for  the  convenience  of  packing  it  up  in  a  lefs  com- 
pafs. 

OP,  a  fmall  tube  which  carries  the  magnifiers. 

O,  one  of  the  magnifiers;  it  is  fcrewed  into  the  end 
of  a  tube,  which  Aides  within  the  tube  P ;  the  tube 
P  may  be  unfcrewed  occafionally  from  the  wooden 
body. 

QJISTVX,  a  long  fquarebar,  which  paffes  through 
the  fockets  YZ,  and  carrries  the  ftage  or  frame  that 
holds  the  obje&s  ;  this  bar  may  be  moved  backward 
or  forward,  in  order  to  adjuff  it  to  the  focus  by  means 
of  the  pinion  which  is  at  a . 

I ,  A  handle  furniflied  with  an  univerfal  joint,  for 
more  conveniently  turning  the  pinion.  When  the 
handle  is  removed,  the  nut  (fig.  27.)  may  be  ufed  in 
its  {lead. 

de,  A  brafs  bar,  to  fupport  the  curved  piece  KI, 
$nd  keep  the  body  AB  firm  and  fteady. 

fghiy  The  ftage  for  opaque  objedls :  it  fits  upon 
the  bar  QJIST  by  means  of  the  focket  hi,  and  is 
brought  nearer  to  or  removed  farther  from  the  mag¬ 
nifying  lens  by  turning  the  pinion  a  :  the  obje&s  are 
placed  in  the  front  fide  of  the  ftage  (which  cannot  be 
feen  in  this  figure)  between  four  fmall  brafs  plates; 
the  edges  of  two  of  tliefe  are  feen  at  k  /.  The  two 
upper  pieces  of  brafs  are  moveable  ;  they  are  fitted  to 
a  plate,  which  is  a&ed  on  by  a  fpiral.  fpring,  that 
preffes  them  down,  and  confines  the  Aider  with  the 
objects  :  this  plate,  and  the  two  upper  pieces  of  brafs, 
are  lifted  up  by  the  fmall  nut  m. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  ftage,  there  is  a  femicircu- 
iar  lump  of  glafs  //,  which  is  defigned  to  receive  the 
light  from  the  lamp,  fig.  29.  and  to  colled  and  throw 
it  on  the  concave  mirror  0 ,  whence  it  is  to  be  reflected 
©n  the  objed. 


The  upper  part  fgrs  (fig,  26.)  of  the  Opaque  ftage  Microfcope 
takes  out,  that  the  ftage  for  tranfparent  objeds  may 
be  inferted  in  its  place. 

Fig.  28.  reprefents  the  ftage  for  tranfparent  objeds; 
the  two  legs  5  and  6  fit  into  the  top  of  the  under 
part  rshi  of  the  ftage  for  opaque  objeds;  7  is  the 
part  which  confines  or  holds  the  Aiders,  and  through 
which  they  are  to  lie  moved  ;  9  and  ?o  a  brafs  tube, 
which  contains  the  lenfes  for  condenfing  the  light,  and 
throwing  it  upon  the  objed ;  there  is  a  fecond  tube 
within  that,  marked  9  and  1  o,  which  may  be  placed 
at  different  diftances  from  the  objed  by  the  pin  1 1. 

When  this  ftage  is  ufed  as  a  Angle  microfcope, 
without  any  reference  to  the  lucernal,  the  magnifiers, 
or  objed  lenfes,  are  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  hole  12, 
and  to  be  adjufted  to  a  proper  focus  by  the  nut  13. 

N.  B.  At  the  end  AB  (fig  26. )  of  the  wooden  body 
there  is  a  Aider,  which  is  reprefented  as  partly  drawn 
out  at  A :  when  quite  taken  out,  three  grooves  will 
be  perceived;  one  of  which  contains  a  board  that  forms 
the  end  of  the  box  ;  the  next  contains  a  frame  with  a 
greyed  glafs  ;  and  the  third,  or  that  fartheft  from  the 
end  AB,  two  large  convex  lenfes. 

Fig.  29.  reprefents  one  of  Argand’s  lamps,  which 
are  the  moll  fnitable  for  microfeopic  purpofes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  clearnefs,  the  intenfity,  and  the  fteadinefs 
of  the  light.  The  following  account  of  the  method 
of  managing  them,  with  other  obfervations,  is  copied 
from  an  account  given  by  Mr  Parker  with  thofe  he 
fells. 

The  principle  on  which  the  lamp  ads,  confifts  in 
difpofing  the  wick  in  thin  parts,  fo  that  the  air  may 
come  into  contad  with  all  the  burning  fuel ;  by  which 
means,  together  with  an  increafe  of  the  current  of  air 
occaiioned  by  rarefadion  in  the  glafs  tube,  the  whole 
of  the  fuel  is  converted  into  flame. 

The  wicks  are  circular ;  and,  the  more  readily  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  light,  are  fixed  on  a  braf3  col¬ 
lar,  with  a  wire  handle,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
raifed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure. 

To  fix  the  wick  on,  a  wooden  mandril  is  contrived, 
which  is  tapered  .at  one  end,  and  has  a  groove  turned  ’ 
at  the  other. 

The  wick  has  a  felvage  at  one  end,  which  is  to  be 
put  foremoft  on  the  mandril,  and  moved  up  to  the 
groove  ;  then  putting  the  groove  into  the  collar  of 
the  wick-holder,  the  wick  is  eafily  puffed  forward 
upon  it. 

The  wick-holder  and  wick  being  put  quite  down  in 
their  place,  the  fpare  part  of  the  wick  ffould,  while 
dry,  be  fet  a-light,  and  buffered  to  burn  to  the  edge 
of  the  tubes;  this  will  leave  it  more  even  than  by 
cutting,  and,  being  black  by  burning,  wi!1  be  much, 
eafier  lighted :  for  this  reafon,  the  biuck  ffould  never 
be  quite  cut  off. 

The  lamp  ffould  be  filled  an  hour  or  two  before  it 
is  wanted,  that  the  cotton  may  imbibe  the  oil  and 
draw  the  better. 

The  lamps  which  have  a  refervoir  and  valve,  need  a 
no  other  direction  for  filling  than  to  do  it  with  a  pro¬ 
per  trimming  pot,  carefully  obferving  when  they  arc 
full  ;  then  pulling  up  the  valve  by  the  point,  the  re¬ 
fervoir,  being  turned  with  the  other  hand,  may  be  re¬ 
placed  without  fpilling  a  drop. 

Thofe  lamps  which  fill  in  the  front  like  a  bird  foun¬ 
tain,  muft  be  reclined  on  the*  back  to  fill ;  and  this 
4  Y  2  ftiouM 
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t^croifcope  ftiould  be  done  gently,  that  the  oil  In  the  burner  may 
return  into  the  body  when  fo  placed  and  filled  :  if,  by 
being  too  full,  any  oil  appears  above  the  guard,  on’y 
move  the  lamp  a  little,  and  the  oil  will  difappear ;  the 
lamp  may  then  be  placed  eie&,  and  the  oil  will  flow 
to  its  proper  level. 

The  oi!  mtift  be  of  the  fpermaceti  kind,  commonly 
ca  led  chamber-oil,  which  may  generally  be  cfiftinguifti- 
ed  by  its.palenefs,  tranfparency,  and  inoffenfive  feent: 
all  thofe  oils  which  are  of  a  red  and  brown  colour, 
and  of  an  oftenfive  feent,  fhould  be  carefully  avoided, 
as  their  glutinous  parts  clog  the  lamp,  and  the  impu¬ 
rities  In  fuch  oil,  not  being  inflammable,  will  accumu¬ 
late  and  remain  in  the  form  of  a  cruft  on  the  wick. 
Seal  oil  is  nearly  as  pale  and  fweet  as  chamber  oil ; 
but  being  of  a  heavy  fhiggifh  quality,  is  not  proper 
for  lamps  with  fine  wicks. 

Whenever  bad  oil  has  been  ufed,  on  changing  it, 
the  wick  muft  alfo  be  changed  ;  hecaufe,  after  having 
imbibed  the  coarfe  particles  in  its  capillary  tubes,  it 
will  not  draw  up  the  fine  oil. 

To  obtain  the  greateil  degree  of  light,  the  wick 
fliould  be  trimmed  exaftly  even,  the  flame  will  then  be 
completely  equal. 

There  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  keeping  the  lamp 
clean,  efpecially  the  burner  and  air-tubes;  the  neglect 
of  cleanlinefs  in  lamps  is  too  common  :  a  candleftick 
is  generally  cleaned  every  time  it  is  ufed,  fo  fiiorild  a 
lamp  ;  and  if  a  candleftick  is  not  to  be  objedled  to  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  give  light  after  the  candle  is  ex- 
liaufted,  fo  a  lamp  fhould  net  be  thought  ill  cf,  if  it 
does  not  give  light  when  it  wants  oil  or  cotton  ; 
but  this  laft  has  often  happened,  becaufe  the  deficiency 
is  lefs  vifible. 

The  glafs  tubes  are  beft  cleaned  with  a  piece  of 
walk  leather. 

If  a  fountain-lamp  is  left  partly  filled  with  oil,  it 
may  be  liable  to  overflow  ;  this  happens  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  air  when  cold,  and  its  expanfion  by 
the  warmth  of  a  room,  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  the 
heat  of  the  lamp  when  re-lighted  :  this  accident  may 
be  effectually  prevented  by  keeping  the  refervoir  filled, 
the  oil  not  being  fubjeCt  to  expansion  like  air.  On 
this  account,  thofe  with  a  common  refervoir  are  beft 
adapted  for  microfcopic  purpofes. 

cl  o  examine  Opaque  Objects  with  the  Lucernal  Micro* 
fcopr.  To  render  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  eafy,  it  is 
nfually  packed  with  as  many  of  the  parts  together  as 
poflible:  it  occupies  on  this  account  rather  more  room, 
but  is  much  lefs  embarrafiing  to  the  obferver,  who  has 
only  three  parts  to  put  on  after  it  is  taken  out  of  its 
box,  namely,  the  guide  for  the  eye,  the  flage,  and  the 
tube  with  its  magnifier. 

But  to  be  more  particular  :  Take  out  the  wooden 
Aider  A  (fig.  26.),  then  lift  out  the  cover  and  the 
grey  glafs  from  their  refpeCfive  grooves  under  the 
Aider  A.  . 

Pnt  the  end  N  of  the  guide  for  the  eye  LMM  into 
its  place,  fo  that  it  may  (land  in  the  pofition  which  is 
reprefer.ted  in  this  figure. 

Place  the  focket  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opaque  ft  age,  on  the  bar  Q__X  T,  fo  that  the  concave 
mirror  0  may  be  next  the  end  DE  of  the  wooden 
body. 
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Screw  the.  tubes  PO  into  the  end  DE.  The  mag-  Mtcrofcopi 
nifier  you  intend  to  ufe  is  to  be  ferewed  on  the  end  O 
of  thefe  tubes. 

The  handle  G$,  or  the  milled  nut  fig.  27.  muft  be 
placed  on  the  fquare  end  of  the  pinion  a . 

Place  the  lamp  lighted  before  the  glafs  lump 
and  the  objeCf  you  intend  to  examine  between  the 
fpring-plates  of  the  flage  ;  and  the  inftrument  is  ready 
for  ufe. 

In  all  microfcopes  there  are  two  circumftances  which 
muft  be  particularly  attended  to :  firft,  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  light,  or  the  proper  quantity  to  illuminate 
the  objedl ;  fecondly,  the  adjuftment  of  the  inftrument 
to  the  focus  of  the  glades  and  eye  of  the  obferver. 

In  the  ufe  of  the  lucernal  microfcope  there  is  a  third 
circiimftance,  which  is,  the  regulation  of  the  guide 
for  the  eye. 

1.  To  throw  the  light  upon  the  obje£l.  The  flame 
of  the  lamp  is  to  be  placed  rather  below  the  centre  of 
the  glafs  lump  n,  and  as  near  it  as  poflible  ;  the  con¬ 
cave  mirror  0  muft  be  fo  inclined  and  turned  as  to 
receive  the  light  from  the  glafs  lump,  and  refle&  it 
thence  upon  the  object;  the  beft  fituation  of  the  con¬ 
cave  mirror  and  the  flame  of  the  lamp  depends  on  a 
combination  of  circumftances,  which  a  little  pra&ice 
will  difeover. 

2.  To  regulate  the  guide  for  the  eye,  or  to  place  the 
centre  of  the  eye-piece  L  fo  that  it  may  coincide  with, 
the  focal  point  of  the  lenfes  and  the  axis  of  vifion  : 
Lengthen  and  fhorten  the  tubes  MN,  by  drawing  out 
or  pufhing  in  the  inner  tube,  and  raifing  or  deprefling 
the  eye-piece  ML,  till  you  find  the  large  lens  (which 
is  placed  at  the  end  AB  of  the  wooden  body)  filled  by 
an  uniform  field  of  light,  without  any  prifmatic  colours 
round  the  edge  ;  for  till  this  piece  is  properly  fixed, 
the  circle  of  light  will  be  very  fmall,  and  only  occupy 
a  part  of  the  lens  :  the  eye  muft  be  kept  at  the  centre 


of  the  eye-piece  L,  during  the  whole  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  which,  may  be  rendered  fomewhat  eafier  to  the 
obferver,  on  the  firft  ufe  of  the  inftrument,  if  lie  hold 
a  piece  of  white  paper  parallel  to  the  large  lens,  re¬ 
moving  it  from  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  them  till  he 
find  the  place  where  a  lucid  circle,  which  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  on  the  paper,  is  brighteft  and  moft  diftindl ;  then 
lie  is  to  fix  the  centre  of  the  eye-piece  to  coincide  with 
that  fpot ;  after  which  a  very  fmall  adjuftment  will 
let  it  perfectly  right. 

3.  'To  adjuil  the  lenfes  to  their  focal  diftance.  This 
is  efFedled  by  turning  the  pinion  a ,  the  eye  being  a£ 
the  fame  time  at  the  eye-piece  L  The  grey  glafs 
13  often  placed  before  the  large  lenfes,  while  regulating 
the  guide  for  the  eye,  and  adjufting  for  the  focal  di¬ 
ftance. 

If  the  obferver,  in  the  procefs  of  his  examination  of 
an  obje£l,  advance  rapidly  from  a  /hallow  to  a  deep 
magnifier,  he  will  fave  himfelf  fome  labour  by  pulling 
out  the  internal  tube  at  O. 

The  upper  pait  fgrs  of  the  ftage  is  to  be  raifed  or 
lowered  occafionally,  in  order  to  make  the  centre  of 
the  object  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  lens  at  O. 

To  delineate  objects,  the  grey  glafs  muft  be  placed 
before  the  large  lenfes  ;  the  pi&nre  of  the  objedl  will 
be  formed  on  this  glafs,  and  the  outline  may  be  accu¬ 
rately  taken  by  going  over  the  pi&ure  with  a  pencil. 

The 
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The  opaque  part  may  be  ufed  in  the  day-time  with¬ 
out  a  lamp,  provided  the  large  lenfes  at  AB  are  fcreen- 
cd  from  the  light,  #  .  . 

To  u/e  the  Lucernal  Micro/ cope  in  the  examination  of 
Tranjparent  Objects*  The  inftrument  is  to  remain  as 
before  :  the  upper  part  fg  s  of  the  opaque  ftage  mud 
be  removed,  and  the  dage  for  tranfparent  obje&s,  re- 
prefented  at  fig,  28.  put  in  its  place  ;  the  end  9  1  o 
to  be  next  the  lamp. 

Phce  the  greyed  glafs  in  its  groove  at  the  end  AB, 
and  the  obje&s  in  the  Aider-holder  at  the  front  of  the 
ftage  ;  then  tranfmit  as  ftiong  a  light  as  you  are  able 
on  the  obje&,  which  you  will  eafily  do  by  raifing  or 
lowering  the  lamp. 

The  object  will  be  beautifully  dcpi&ed  on  the  grey 


confirming  his  difcoveries,  and  inveftigating  thofe  parts  ^ 
in  one  mode  which  are  invifible  in  another. 

To  throw  the  image  of  tranfparent  oljeBs  on  a  fcreen% 
as  in  the  folar  microfcope.  It  lias  been  long  a  nucro- 
fcopical  defideratum,  to  have  an  inllrument  by  which 
the  image  of  tranfparent  objects  might  be  thrown  on 
a  fereen,  as  in  the  common  folar  microfcope  :  and  this 
not  only  beeanfe  the  fun  is  fo  uncertain  in  this  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  ufe  of  the  folar  microfcope  requires 
confinement  in  the  fined  part  of  the  day,  when  time 
feldom  hangs  heavy  on  the  mind;  but  as  it  alfo  affords 
an  increafe  of  pleafure,  by  delaying  its  wonders  to 
feveral  perfons  at  the  fame  inftant,  without  the  leait 

fatigue  to  the  eye.  ,  * 

This  purpofe  is  now  ede&ually  anfwered,  by  amx- 

r  n  r  .1  1  _ 1  i-  „  ^  1  +  Vi  /-vt-n 


The  objedt  will  be  beautifully  depicted  on  tne  grey  .  ^  ‘V "r  ,  rnal  t0  a  lanthorn, 

glafs  :  it  mail  be  regulated  to  the  focus  of  the  magni-  n,g  Uanfpa,^^  g  _The  ,amp  ,3  plac  d 

her,  by  turning  the  pinion  a*  -b  *  *  >  --  — r- 


The  obie&  may  be  viewed  either  with  or  without 
the  guide  for  the  eye.  A  fingle  obferver  will  fee  an 
objett  to  the  greatelt  advantage  by  ufipg  this  guide, 
which  is  to  be  adpified  as  we  have  deferibed  above. 
If  two  or  three  wifh  to  examine  the  obje&  at  the  fame 
time,  the  guide  for  the  eye  mud  belaid  afide. 

Take  the  large  lens  out  of  the  groove,  and  receive 
the  image  on  the  grey  glafs ;  in  this  cafe,  the  guide 
for  the  eye  is  of  no  ufe  :  if  the  grey  glafs  be  taken 
away,  the  image  of  the  oljecl  may  be  received  on  a 
paper  fereen. 

Take  out  the  grey  glafs,  replace  the  large  lenfes, 
and  life  the  guide  for  the  eye  ;  attend  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  dire&ions,  and  adjufl  the  object  to  its  proper  fo¬ 
cus.  You  will  then  fee  the  obje&  in  a  blaze  of  light 
almofl  too  great  for  the  eye,  a  circumfiance  that  will 
be  found  very  ufe  fill  in  the  examination ‘of- particular 
objects.  The  edges  of  the  obje&  in  this  mode  will  be 
fame  what  coloured  :  but  as  it  is  only  ufed  in  this  full 
light  fer  occafional  purpofes,  it  has  been  thought  bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  this  fmall  imperfection,  than,  by  remedy  ing 
it,  to  facrifice  greater  advantages;  the  more  fo,  as  this 
fault  is  eafily  corre&ed,  and  a  new  and  interfiling 
view  of  the  obje&  is  obtained,  by  turning  the  inllru¬ 
ment  out  of  the  dire&  rays  of  light,  and  permitting 
them  to  pals  through  only  in  an  oblique  dire&jon, 
by  which  the  upper  furface  is  in  fome  degree  illu¬ 
minated,  and  the  ohjea  is  feen  partly  as  opaque,  part¬ 
ly  as  tranfparent.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
the  tranfparent  obje&s  might  be  placed  between  the 
Aider-holders  of  the  llage  for  opaque  obje&s,  and  then 
be  examined  as  if  opaque. 

Some  tranfparent  obje&s  appear  to  the  greatell  ad* 
.vantage  when  the  lens  at  9  10  is  taken  away;  as,  by 
giving  too  great  a  quantity  of  light,  it  renders  the 
edges  lefs  lharp. 

The  variety  of  views  which  may  be  taken  of  every 
objc&by  means  of  the  improved  lucernal  microfcope, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  ufe  to  an  accurate  obfer¬ 
ver  :  it  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  corre&lng  or 


within  the  lanthorn,  and  the  end  9  10  of  the  tranf¬ 
parent  llage  is  fere  wed  into  a  female  ferew,  which  is 
rivetted  in  the  Hiding  part  of  the  front  of  the  lan¬ 
thorn  ;  the  magnifying  lenfes  are  to  be  fere  wed  into 
the  hole  reprefented  at  12,  and  they  are  adj ufted  by 
turning  the  milled  nut.  The  quantity  of  light  is  to 
be  regulated  by  raifing  and  lowering  the  fliding-plate 

or  the  lamp.  .  T 

apparatus  which  ufuaUy  accompanies  the  improved  fts- 
cernal  Microfcope .  the  llage  for  opaque  obje&s,  with 
its  femicircular  lump  of  glafs,  and  concave  mirror. 
The  llage  for  tranfparent  obje&s,  which  fits  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  foregoing  llage.  The  Hiding  tube, 
to  which  the  magnifiers  are  to  be  affixed  :  one  end  ol 
thefe  is  to  be.  ferewed  on  the  end  D  of  the  wooden 
body  ;  the  magnifier  in  ufe  is  to  be  ferewed  to  the 
other  end  of  the  inner  tube.  Eight  magnifying 
lenfes  :  thefe  are  fo  conftru&ed,  that  they  may  be 
combined  together,  and  thus  produce  a  very  great 
variety  of  magnifying  poweis.  .  A  fifh-pan,  luch  ao 
is  reprefented  at  I.  A  Heel  wire  L,  with  a  pair  ot 
nippers  at  one  end,  and  a  fmall  cylinder  of  ivory  /  at 
the  other.  A  Aider  of  brafs  N,  containing  a  Hat 
glafs  Aider,  and  a  brafs  Aider  into  which  are  fitted 
fome  fmall  concave  glades.  A  pair  of  forceps.  Six 
large  and  fix  fmall  ivory  Aiders,  with  tranfparent 
obje&s.  Fourteen  wooden  Aiders,  with  four  opaque 
obje&s  in  each  Aider  ;  and  two  fpare  Aiders.  Some 
capillary  tubes  for  viewing  fmall  animalcula. 

Ingenious  men  feldom  content  thenifelves  with  an 
inllrument  under  one  form  ;  hence  fuch  a  variety  of 
microfcopes,  hence  many  alterations  in  the  Lucernal 
Microfcope.  Mr  Adams  liimfelf,  we  underiland,  has 
fitted  up  this  lad  in  a  great  many  different  ways  ;  and 
it  is  reafonable  to  think  that  no  perfon  is  more  likely 
to  give  it  every  improvement  of  which  is  is  fufceptiblc. 
Of  the  alterations  by  other  hands  we  lhall  only  parti¬ 
cular!  fe  one,  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holborn  (b), 
whofe  defeription  is  as  follows  : 

A,  repiefents  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  mahogany 

box 


(*)  We  trull  the  reader  will  never  confider  any  paragraph  wherein  the  name  of  an  indrument-maker  or 
ether  art  ill  is  inferred,  as  a  recommendation  of  thofe  artifls  by  the  editors  of  this  work.  #  In  the  courfe  ol 
a  pretty  extenfive  corrtfpondence,  they  have  been  favoured  with  very  liberal  communications  from  various 
artifls,  for  which  they  are  greatly  indebted  to  them  :  the  inferting  their  names  in  this  work  is  therefore  to 
be  confidered  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  from  the  editors  for  favours  conferred  on  them,  not  as  a  teitimo- 
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Microfcope  box  in  which  it  packs,  to  preferve  it  Heady;  it  Aides 
'  v— w  In  a  dove-tail  groove  withinfide,  a  fimilar  groove  to 
.which  is  cut  in  the  top  of  the  box  A  ;  fo  that  when 
the  inftrument  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  flipt  out  of  the  box 
•withinfide,  and  then  flipt  into  the  groove  at  top  ready 
for  ufe,  almoft  inftantly,  as  fhown  in  the  figure.  The 
adjuftment  of  the  objects  is  at  the  ftage  E  ;  for  the 
right  focal  diflance  is  readily  and  conveniently  made 
by  turning  the  long  fcrew-rod  BB,  which  goes  thro’ 
the  two  pillars  fupporting  the  box,  and  works  in  the 
bafe  of  the  brafs  ftage  E  ;  which  bafc  is  alfo  dove¬ 
tailed,  fo  as  to  have  a  regular  and  fteady  motion  in  ano¬ 
ther  brafs  bafis  that  fupports  it.  In  this  inftrument, 
therefore,  the  pyramidical  box  does  not  move  ;  but 
•the  ftage  part  only,  which,  from  Its  fmall  weight, 
moves  in  the  moft  agreeable  and  fteady  manner.  While 
obferving  the  image  of  the  objedl  upon  the  glafs 
through  the  fight-hole  at  G,  the  objedl  may  be  moved 
•or  changed  by  only  turning  the  rack-work  and  pinion 
applied  to  the  ftage,  by  means  of  the  handle  D,  for 
that  purpofe.  By  this  contrivance  you  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  change  your  pofition  during  the  view  of  the 
ohje&s  upon  one  of  the  Aiders.  This  motion  changes 
-the  obje&s  horizontally  only  5  and  as  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  placed  exactly  in  one  line,  it  anfwers  all  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  this  motion  is  intended  very  well. 
But  it  may  fometimes  happen  that  the  obferver  would 
.wifli  to  alter  the  vertical  pofition  of  the  ot$e& ;  to 
perform  which  there  is  another  plane  rod  at  F,  that 
acts  Amply  as  a  lever  for  this  purpofe,  and  moves  the 
•  Aiding  part  of  the  ftage  E  vertically  either  upwards 
or  downwards. 

Thus,  without  altering  his  pofition,  the  obferver 
may  inveftigate  all  parts  of  the  objedts  in  the  moft  fa- 
tisfadlory  manner.  Rack-work  and  pinion  might  be 
appfied  to  the  ftage  for  the  vertical  motion  alfo  ;  but 
•as  it  would  materially  enhance  the  expence,  it  is  fel- 
dom  applied.  The  brafs  work  at  the  handle  of  D 
contains  a  Hooke’s  univerfal  joint. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  images  of  the  obje&s  fhown 
upon  the.  large  lenfes  at  the  end  of  the  box,  being  very 
frequently  fo  great  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  Mr  Jones 
applies  a  flight  tinge  of  blue,  green,  and  other  co¬ 
loured  glafs,  to  the  fight-hole  at  G,  which  foftens  this 
glare,  and  cafts  an  agreeable  hue  upon  the  obje&s. 

Defcription  of  thofe  Parts  of  a  Mkrofcopical  Apparatus , 
common  to  mojl  Inflruments,  which  are  delineated  at 

fig-  S* l- 

A  and  B  reprefent  the  brafs  cells  which  contain  the 
magnifiers  belonging  to  the  different  kinds  of  com¬ 
pound  microfcopes.  The  magnifiers  are  fometimes 
contained  in  a  Aider  like  that  which  is  delineated  at  S 
(fig.  24).  The  lenfes  of  A  and  B  are  confined  by  a 
fmall  cap  ;  on  unferewing  this,  the  fmall  lens  may  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned.  The  magnifiers  A  of  the  lu- 
cernal  microfcope  are  fo  contrived,  that  any  two  of 
them  may  be  ferewed  together,  by  which  means  a  con- 
fiderable  variety  of  magnifying  power  is  obtained. 

To  get  at  the  lenfes  in  the  Aider  S  (fig.  24.),  take 
out  the  two/crews  which  hold  on  the  cover. 


C,  reprefe«ts  the  general  form  of  the  Aider-holder.  Microfcope 
It  confifts  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  in  which  an  inner  tube  '""“'Y— 

is  forced  up  by  a  fpring.  It  is  ufed  to  receive  the 
ivory  or  any  other  Aider,  in  which  the  tranfparent 
obje&s  arc  placed  ;  thefe  are  to  be  Aid  between  the 
two  upper  plates:  the  hollow  part  in  one  of  the  plate* 
is  defigned  for  the  glafs  tubes. 

D,  the  condenfing  lens  and  its  tube,  which  fits  into 
the  Aider-holder  C,  and  may  be  moved  up  and  down 
in  it.  When  this  piece  is  pufhed  up  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  it  condenfes  the  light  of  a  candle,  which  is  reflect¬ 
ed  on  it  by  the  plain  mirror  of  the  compound  micro¬ 
fcope,  and  fpreads  it  uniformly  over  the  objedt  ;  in 
this  cafe  it  is  beft  adapted  to  the  fh  all  owe  ft  magnifiers. 

If  the  deeper  lenfes  are  ufed,  it  fhould  be  drawn  down, 
or  rather  removed  further  from  the  objeCt,  that  it  may 
concentrate  the  light  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  thus 
render  it  more  denfe.  The  condenfing  lens  is  fome¬ 
times  fitted  up  differently;  but  the  principle  being  the 
fame,  it  will  be  eafy  to  apply  it  to  ufe  notwithftand- 
ing  fome  variations  in  the  mechanifm. 

E,  a  brafs  cone.  It  fixes  under  the  Aider-holder, 
and  is  ufed  to  leffen  occafionaliy  the  quantity  of  light 
which  comes  from  the  mirror  to  any  obje&. 

*  F,  a  box  with  two  flat  glaffes,  which  may  be  placed 
at  different  diftances  from  each  other  in  order  to  con¬ 
fine  a  fmall  living  infe£t. 

G,  a  fmall  brafs  box  to  hold  the  filver  fpeculum  H. 

H,  a  fmall  filver  concave  fpeculum,  defigned  to  re- 
fled  the  light  from  the  mirror  on  opaque  obje&s ;  it 
Aiould  only  be  ufed  with  the  (hallow  magnifiers.  It  is 
applied  in  different  ways  to  the  compound  microfcope; 
fometimes  to  a  tube  fimilar  to  that  reprefented  at  X, 
which  Aides  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body;  fometimes 
it  is  ferewed  into  the  ring  of  the  piece  Qj  the  pin 
of  this  generally  fits  into  one  of  the  holes  in  the  ftage. 

When  this  fpeculum  is  ufed,  the  Aider-holder  fhould  be 
removed. 

I,  a  fiAi-pan,  whereon  a  fmall  fifh  may  be  faftened, 
in  order  to  view  the  circulation  of  the  blood:  its  tail 
is  to  be  fpread  acrofs  the  oblong  hole  at  the  fmalleft 
end,  and  tied  fa  ft  by  means  of  the  ribbon  fixed  there¬ 
to,  by  Aioving  the  knob  which  is  on  the  back  of  it 
through  the  flit  made  in  the  ftage  ;  the  tail  of  the  fifh 
may  be  brought  under  the  lens  which  is  in  ufe. 

K,  a  cylindrical  piece,  intended  forthefolar  opaque 
microfcope  :  by  pulling  back  the  fpiral  fpring,  fmaller 
or  larger  objects  may  be  confined  in  it. 

k9  A  pair  of  triangular  nippers  for  taking  hold  of 
and  confining  a  large  objedl. 

L,  a  long  fteel  wire,  with  a  fmall  pair  of  pliers  at 
one  end  and  a  fteel  point  at  the  other :  the  wire  flips 
backwards  or  forwards  in  a  fpring  tube,  which  is  af¬ 
fixed  to  a  joint,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  pin  to  fit 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  ftage  ;  this  piece  i3  ufed  to 
confine  fmall  objects. 

/,  A  fmall  ivory  cylinder  that  fits  on  the  pointed 
end  of  the  fteel  wire  L  ;  it  is  defigned  to  receive 
opaque  obje&s.  Lightcoloured  ones  are  to  be  ftuck 
on  the  dark  fide,  and  vice  verfa, 

M,  a  convex  lens,  which  fits  to  the  ftage  by  means 

of 
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jYItcrGfcope  of  the  long  pm  adhering  to  it.  This  piece  is  defigned 
~  to  collect  the  light  from  the  fun  or  a  candle,  and  to 
throw  them  on  any  object  placed  on  the  llage  ;  but  it 
h  very  little  ufed  at  prefent. 

N,  a  brafs  Aider,  into  which  is  fitted  a  flat  piece  of 
glafs,  and  a  brafs  Aider  containing  four  fmall  glalfes, 
one  or  two  of  them  concavey  the  others  flat ;  it  is  de¬ 
figned  to  confine  fmall  living  objedls,  and  when  ufed  is 
to  be  placed  between  the  two  upper  plates  of  the  Aider- 
holder. 

O,  a  glafs  tube  to  receive  a  fmall  fifh,  See . 

P,  reprefents  one  of  the  ivory  Aidets,  wherein  ob¬ 
jects  are  placed  between  two  pieces  of  talc,  and  con¬ 
fined  by  a  brafs  ring. 

Q,  a  piece  to  hold  the  fpeculum  H  ;  this  piece  is 
generally  fitted  to  the  microfeope  reprefented  at  fig.  1 2. 

R,  a  pair  of  forceps,  to  take  up  any  occafional  ob¬ 
jedl. 

S,  a  camel’s  hair  pencil  to  brulh  the  dull  off  the 
glalfes ;  the  upper  part  of  the  quill  is  feooped  out,  to 
take  up  a  drop  of  any  fluid,  and  place  it  on  either  of 
the  glalfes  for  examination. 

T,  an  inilrument  for  cutting  thin  tranfverfe  fedliona 
of  wood.  It  confifls  of  a  wooden  bafe,  which  fup- 
ports  four  brafs  pillars ;  on  the  top  of  the  pillars  is 
placed  a  flat  piece  of  brafs,  near  the  middle  of  which 
there  is  a  triangular  hole. 

A  fnarp  knife,  which  moves  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
is  fixed  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  afore-mentioned  plate, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  edge  always  coincides 
with  the  fur  face  thereof. 

The  knife  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by 
means  of  the  handle  a .  The  piece  of  wood  is  placed 
in  the  triangular  trough  which,  is  under  the  brafs 
plate,  and  is  to  be  kept  Heady  therein  by  a  milled 
ferew  which  is  fitted  to  the  trough  ;  the.  wood  is 
to  be  prelfed  forward  for  cutting  by  the  micrometer 
ferew  b. 

The  pieces  of  wood  fhould  be  applied  to  this  in- 
flrument  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  or  elfe  they  Ihould  be  foaked  for  fome  time  in 
water,  to  foften  them  fo  that  they  may  not  hurt  the 
edge  of  the  knife. 

When  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  brought  in  contadl 
with  the  piece  of  wood,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  of 
wine  fliould  be  poured  on  the  iurface  oi  the  wood,  to 
prevent  its  curling  up  ;  it  will  alfo  make  it  adhere  to 
the  knife,  from  which  it  may  be  removed  by  prefling  a 

piece  of  blotting  paper  on  it. 

j,  An  appendage  to  the  cutting  engine,  which  is 
to  be  ufed  in  Head  of  the  micrometer  ferew,  being  pre¬ 
ferred  to  if  by  fome.  It  is  placed  over  the  triangular 
hole,  and  kept  flat  down  upon  the  furface  of  the  brafs 
plate,  while  the  piece  of  wood  is  prefled  againll  a  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  brafs  which  is  on  the  under  fide  of  it. 
This  circular  piece  of  brafs  is  fixed  to  a  ferew,  by 
which  its  diilance  from  the  flat  plate  on  which  the  knife 
moves  may  be  regulated. 

z,  An  ivory  box,  containing  at  one  end  fpare  talc 
for  the  ivory  Aiders,  and  at  the  other  fpare  rings  for 
prefling  the  talcs  together  and  confining  them  to  the 
•  Aider. 

Aftfr  what  has  been  related  of  Microfcopes,  they 
cannot  -  be .  faid  to  be  complete  without  the  -  valuable 
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addition  of  a  micrometer ;  for  the  ufe  and  advantages  Microfeope 
of  which,  fee  the  article  Micrometer.  — 

Having  prefented  our  readers  with  deferiptions  of 
the  various  milcrofcopes  generally  ufed,  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  point  out  to  them  thofe  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  bell  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
fcience.  The  firfl  which  prefen ts  itfelf  to  onr  mind 
is  that  of  Ellis  :  It  is  better  adapted,  than  any  other 
portable  microfeope,  to  the  purpofe  of  general  obfer- 
vation  ;  Ample  in  its  conflrndtion,  and  general  in  its 
application.  To  thofe  who  prefer  a  double  micro¬ 
feope,  we  {hould  recommend  that  figured  in  Plate 
CCXCVIII.  ( i  2.)  If  opaque  objects,  as  infedls,  &c. 
be  f objects  of  inveftigation,  the  Luccrnal  Microfeope 
claims  the  preference  :  but  if  amufement  alone  guides 
the  choice,  the  Solar  Microfeope  mud  be  fixed  upon. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  explain  fome  neceffary  par¬ 
ticulars  refpedling  the  method  of  ufing  microfcopes; 
after  which,  we  fliall  fubjoin  an  enumeration  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objedls  difeovered  or  elucidated  by  their  means. 

On  this  fubjedl  Mr  Adams,  in  his  EJfay  on  the  Micro - 
fcope ,  has  been  very  copious  ;  with  a  view,  as  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  to  remove  the  common  complaint  made  by 
Mr  Baker,  “  that  many  of  thofe  who  purchafe  micro¬ 
fcopes  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  their  general  and 
extenfive  ufefulnefs,  and  fo  much  at  a  lofs  for  objects 
to  examine  by  them,  that  after  diverting  their  friends 
fome  few  times  with  what  they  find  in  the  Aiders 
which  generally  accompany  the  inilrument,  or  perhaps: 
with  two  or  three  common  objedls,  the  microfeope  is* 
laid  alide  as  of  little  further  value;  whereas  no  inflru- 
ment  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world  capable  of  afford¬ 
ing  fo  conftant,  various,  and  fatisfadlory  an  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  mind.” 

I.  In  ufing  the  microfeope,  there  are  three  tilings  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  coiifidered.  ( i .)  The  preparation  and 
adjnftment  of  the  inilrument  itfelf.  (2.)  The  proper 
quantity  of  light,  and  the  bell  method  of  adapting 
it  to  the  objedl.  (3.)  The  method  of  preparing  the 
objedls,  fo  that  their  texture  may  be  properly  un¬ 
der  Hood. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  microfeope  itfelf,  the  firfl: 
thing  neceflary  to  be  examined  is,  whether  the  glalfes 
be  clean  or  not:  if  they  are  not  fo,  they  mufl  be  wiped 
with  a  piece  of  foft  leather,  taking  care  not  to  foil  * 
them  afterwards  with  the  fingers ;  and,  in  replacing 
them,  care  mufl  be  taken  not  to  place  them  in  an 
oblique  fituation.  We  mufl  like  wife  be  careful  not 
to  let  the  breath  fall  upon  the  gliffes,  nor  to  hold 
that  part  of  the  body  of  the  inilrument  where  the 
glalfes  are  placed  with  a  warm  hand;  becaufe  thus 
the  moiilure  expelled  by  the  heat  from  the  metal  will 
condenfe  upon  the  glafs,  and  prevent  the  objedl  * 
from  being  diilindlly  ieen.  The  obje’dl  fliould  be 
brought  as  near  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  as 
polfible  ;  for  there  only  it  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
greatefl  perfedlion.  The  eye  fliould  be  moved  up  and 
down  from  the  eye  glafs  of  a  compound  microfeope, 
till  the  fituation  is  iound  where  the  largell  field  and 
moll  diilindt  view  cf  the  objedl  are  to  be  had;  but  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  ought  to  acljuil  the  microfeope  to  his  own 
eye,  and  not  to  depend  upon  the  fituation  it  was  pla¬ 
ced  in  by. another.  A  fmall  magnifying  power  fliould 

always 
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Microfcope  always  be  begun  with  ;  by  which  means  the  obferver 

- '  will  bell  obtain  an  exadi  idea  of  the  fituation  and 

connection  of  the  whole  ;  and  will  of  confequencc  be 
lefs  liable  to' form  any  erroneous  opinion  when  the 
parts  are  viewed  feparately  by  a  lens  of  greater  power. 
Objects  fliould  alfo  be  examined  firlt  in  their  molt  na¬ 
tural  pofition  :  for  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  we  (hall 
be  apt  to  form  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  ftrudture 
of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  connection  and  ufe 
of  the  parts.  A  living  animal  ought  to  be  as  little 
hurt  or  difcompofed  as  poffible. 

From  viewing  an  objedl  properly,  we  may  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  its  nature  :  but  this  cannot  be  done 
without  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt,  much 
patience,  and  many  experiments  ;  as  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes  the  images  will  refemble  each  other, 
though  derived  from  very  different  fubftances.  Mr 
Baker  therefore  advifes  us  not  to  form  an  opinion  too 
fuddenly  after  viewing  a  microfcopical  object  ;  nor  to 
draw  our  inferences  till  after  repeated  experiments 
and  examinations  of  the  objedl  in  many  different 
lights  and  positions ;  to  pafs  no  judgment  upon 
things  extended  by  force,  or  contracted  by  drynefs, 
or  in  any  manner  out  of  a  natural  flate,  without  ma¬ 
king  fui table  allowances.  The  true  colour  of  objedts 
cannot  be  properly  determined  by  very  great  magni¬ 
fiers  ;  for  as  the  pores  and  interfaces  of  an  objedt  are 
enlarged  according  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
glaifes  made  ufe  of,  the  component  particles  of  its 
fubflance  will  appear  feparated  many  thoufand  times 
farther  afunder  than  they  do  to  the  naked  eye  :  hence 
the  reflection  of  the  light  from  thefe  particles  will 
be  very  different,  and  exhibit  different  colours.  It  is 
likewife  fomewhat  difficult  to  obferve  opaque  objedts; 
and  as  the  apertures  of  the  larger  magnifiers  are  but 
fmall,  they  are  not  proper  for  the  purpofe.  If  an  ob¬ 
jedt  be  fo  very  opaque,  that  no  light  will  pafs  through 
it,  as  much  as  poffible  muft  be  thrown  upon  the  up¬ 
per  furface  of  it.  Some  confideration  is  likewife  ne- 
ceffary  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  motion  of  li¬ 
ving  creatures,  or  even  of  fluids,  when  feen  through 
the  micro fcope  ;  for  as  the  moving  body,  and  the 
fpace  wherein  it  moves,  are  magnified,  the  motion 
will  alfo  be  increafctf. 

2.  On  the  management  of  the  light  depends  in  a 
great  meaftire  the  diftindtnefs  of  the  vifion  :  and  as,  in 
order  to  have  this  in  the  greateft  perfection,  we  muft 
adapt  the  quantity  of  light  to  the  nature  of  the  objedt 
and  the  focus  of  the  magnifier,  it  is  therefore  necef- 
fary  to  view  it  in  various  degrees  of  light.  In  fome 
fchjedls,  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  between  a  promi¬ 
nence  and  a  depreffion,  a  fhadow  or  a  black  (lain  ;  or 
between  a  reflection  of  light  and  whitenefs,  which  is 
particularly  obfervable  in  the  eye  of  the  libella  and 
other  flies  :  all  of  thefe  appearing  very  different  in 
one  pofition  from  what  they  do  in  another.  The  bright- 
nefs  of  an  object  likewife  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
light,  the  diftindtnefs  of  vifion,  and  on  regulating 
the  quantity  to  the  objedt  ;  for  fome  will  be  in  a 
manner  loft  in  a  quantity  of  light  fcarce  fufficient  to 
render  another  vifiblc. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  ftrong  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  objedts ;  as  by  means  of  the  fun  and 
a  convex  lens.  For  this  purpofe,  the  microfcope  is 
to  be  placed  about  three  feet  from  a  fouthern  window  ; 
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then  take  a  deep  convex  lens,  mounted  on  a  femicirck  Microfcope 
and  Hand,  fo  that  its  pofition  may  eafily  be  varied:  f 

place  this  lens  between  the  objedt  and  the  window,  fo 
that  it  may  collcdt  a  confiderable  number  of  folar  rays, 
and  refradt  them  on  the  objedt  or  the  mirror  of  the 
microfcope.  If  the  light  thus  collected  from  the  fun 
be  too  powerful,  it  may  be  leffened  by  placing  a  piece 
of  oiled  paper,  or  a  piece  of  glafs  lightly  greyed,  be¬ 
tween  the  objedt  and  lens.  Thus  a  proper  degree  of 
light  may  be  obtained,  and  diffufed  equally  all  over 
the  furface  of  an  objedt :  a  circumftance  which  ought 
to  be  particularly  attended  to  ;  for  if  the  light  be 
thrown  irregulirly  upon  it,  no  diftindl  view  can  be 
obtained.  If  we  mean  to  make  ufe  of  the  folar  light, 
it  will  be  found  convenient  to  darken  the  room,  and 
to  refledt  the  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  abovementioned 
lens  by  means  of  the  mirror  of  a  folar  microfcope  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  window- fhutter  ;  for  thus  the  obferver  will 
be  enabled  to  preferve  the  light  on  his  objedt,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  motion  of  the  fun.  But  by  reafon  of  this 
motion,  and  the  variable  ft  ate  of  the  atmofphere,  fo¬ 
lar  obfervations  are  rendered  both  tedious  and  incon¬ 
venient  :  whence  it  will  be  proper  for  the  obferver 
to  be  furnifhed  with  a  large  tin  lanthorn,  formed  fome- 
thing  like  the  common  magic  lanthorn,  capable  of 
containing  one  of  Argand’s  lamps.  This,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  of  the  fountain  kind,  left  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  air  in  the  lanthorn  fhould  force  the  oil  over. 

There  ought  to  be  an  aperture  in  the  front  of  the 
lanthorn,  which  may  be  moved  up  and  down,  and  be 
capable  of  holding  a  lens  ;  by  which  means  a  pleafant 
and  uniform  as  well  as  ftrong  light  may  eafily  be  pro¬ 
cured.  The  lamp  fliould  likewife  move  on  a  rod,  fo 
that  it  may  be  eafily  raifed  or  depreffed.  This  lan¬ 
thorn  may  likewife  be  ufed  for  many  other  purpofes ; 
as  viewing  of  pictures,  exhibiting  microfcopic  objedts 
011  a  fereen,  See.  A  weak  light,  however,  is  beft  for 
viewing  many  tranfparent  objedts  :  among  which  we 
may  reckon  the  prepared  eyes  of  flies,  as  well  as  the 
animalcules  in  fluids.  The  quantity  of  light  from  a 
lamp  ortcandle  may  be  leffened  by  removing  the  mi- 
crolcope  to  a  greater  dtftance  from  them,  or  by  dimi- 
nifliing  the  ftrength  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  the 
objects.  This  may  very  conveniently  be  done  by 
pieces  of  black  paper  with  circular  apertures  of  diffe¬ 
rent  lizes,  and  placing  a  larger  or  fnialler  one  upon  the 
reflecting  mirror,  as  occafion  may  require.  There  is 
an  oblique  fituation  of  the  mirrors,  which  makes  like¬ 
wife  an  oblique  refledtion  of  the  light  eafily  difeovered 
by  practice,  (but  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  gi¬ 
ven  in  theory)  ;  and  which  will  exhibit  an  objedt  more 
diftindtly  than  any  other  pofition,  {bowing  the  furface, 
as  well  as  tliofe  parts  through  which  the  light  is  tranl- 
mitted.  fi  he  light  of  a  lamp  or  candle  is  generally 
better  for  viewing  microfcopic  objedts  than  day-light  ; 
it  being  moie  ealy  to  modify  the  former  than  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  to  throw  it  upon  the  objedts  with  different 
degrees  of  denlity. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  objedts,  Swam¬ 
merdam  has,  in  that  particular,  excelled  almoft  all 
other  inveftigators  who  either  preceded  or  have 
fuceeeded  him.  He  was  fo  affiduous  and  indefati¬ 
gable,  that  neither  difficulty  nor  difappointment  could 
make  the  leaft  impreffion  upon  him  ;  and  he  never 
abandoned  the  puriuit  of  any  objedl  until  he  had  ob- 
1  tained 
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^Microfcope  tained  a  fatisfadlory  Idea  of  It.  Unhappily,  however, 

<— - *  the  methods  he  made  life  of  In  preparing  his  objedls 

for  the  microfcope  are  now  eneirely  unknown.  Dr 
Boerhaave  examined  with  the  ftridleft  attention  all  the 
letters  and  manufcripts  of  Swammerdam  which  lie 
could  find  ;  but  his  refearches  were  far  from  being 
fuccefsful.  The  following  particulars,  however,  have 
thus  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 

Fordiffedling  of  final!  infefis,  Swammerdam  had  a  brafs 
table  made  by  S.  Mufchenbroek,  to  which  were  affix¬ 
ed  two  brafs  arms  moveable  at  pleafure  to  any  part  of 
it.  The  upper  part  of  thefe  Vertical  arms  was  con- 
ftrudled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  a  flow  vertical 
motion  ;  by  which  means  the  operator  could  readily 
alter  their  height  as  he  faw  convenient.  One  of  thefe 
arms  was  to  hold  the  minute  objedls,  and  the  other  to 
apply  the  microfcope. 

The  lenfes  of  Swammerdam's  microfcopes  were 
of  various  fixes  as  well  as  foci :  but  all  of  them  the 
beft  that  could  be  procured,  both  for  the  tranfparency 
of  the  glafs  and  the  finenefs  of  the  workmanfliip.  His 
obfervat ions  were  always  begun  with  the  fmalleft  mag¬ 
nifiers,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  the  greateft  ;  but 
in  the  ufe  of  them,  he  was  fo  exceedingly  dexterous, 
that  he  made  every obfervationfubfervient  to  that  which 
fucceeded  it,  and  all  of  them  to  the  confirmation  of 
each  other,  and  to  the  completing  of  the  defcription. 
His  chief  art  feems  to  have  been  in  conftru&ing  fcif- 
fars  of  an  exquifite  finenefs,  and  making  them  very 
(harp.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  cut  very  minute  ob¬ 
jedls  to  much  more  advantage  than  could  be  done  by 
'  knives  and  lancets ;  for  thefe,  though  ever  fo  fharp  and 
fine,  are  apt  to  diforder  delicate  fubftances  by  diU 
placing  fome  of  the  filaments,  and  drawing  them  af¬ 
ter  them  as  they  pafs  through  the  bodies  >  but  the 
Iciflars  cut  them  all  equally.  The  knives,  lancets, 
and  ftyles  he  made  ufe  of  in  his  diffeftions,  were  fo 
fine  that  he  could  not  lee  to  fharpen  them  without 
the  afiiftance  of  a  magnifying  glafs  ;  but  with  thefe  he 
«ould  diffe&  the  inteftines  of  bees  with  the  fame  accu¬ 
racy  that  the  beft  anatomifts  can  do  tliofe  of  large 
animals.  He  made  ufe  alfo  of  very  fmall  glafs  tubes 
no  thicker  than  a  briftle,  and  drawn  to  a  very  fine 
point  at  one  end,  but  thicker  at  the  other.  Thefe 
were  for  the  purpofe  of  blowing  up,  and  thus  render¬ 
ing  vifible  the  fmalleft  vefte Is  which  could  be  difco- 
vered  by  the  microfcope;  to  trace  their  courfes  and 
communications,  or  fometimes  to  injedl  them  with 

coloured  liquors.  .  .  r  . 

Swammerdam  fometimes  made  ufe  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
water,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  for  fuffocating  the  lnfetts 
he  wifhed  to  examine  ;  and  would  preferve  them  tor 
a  time  in  thefe  liquids.  Thus  he  kept  the  parts  from 
putrefying,  and  gave  them  be fides  fuch  additional 
ftrength  and  firmnefs,  as  rendered  the  diffedions  much 
more  eafy  than  they  would  otherwife  have  been.  Ha. 

.  ving  then  divided  the  body  tranfverfely  with  the 
feiffars,  and  made  what  obfervations  he  could  with¬ 
out  farther  diffedlion,  he  proceeded  to  extradt  the 
inteftines  carefully  with  very  fine  mftruments,  to 
wafh  away  the  fat  m  the  like  careful  manner  ;  an 
thus  to  put  the  parts  into  fuch  a  ftate  as.  would 
beft  expofe  them  to  view  ;  but  thefe  operations  are 
beft  performed  while  the  infedls  are  in  their  nymplia 
ftate. 
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Sometimes  the  delicate  vifeera  of  the  inle&s,  alter  Micro  cape 
having  been  fuffocated  as  abovementioned,  were  put  ~  ~ 
into  water ;  after  which,  having  fhaken  them  gently, 
he  procured  an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  efpe- 
cially  the  air  veffels,  which  laft  he  could  thus  feparate 
entire  from  all  the  other  parts,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  beheld  them  ;  as  thefe  veffels  cannot  be  dif- 
tindlly  feen  in  any  other  manner,  or  indeed  in  any 
way  whatever,  without  injuring  them.  Frequently  al- 
fo  he  injedled  water  with  a  fynnge  to  cleanfe  the.  parts 
thoroughly,  after  which  he  blew  them  up  with  air  and 
dried  them  ;  thus  rendering  them,  durable,  and  fit  for 
examination  at  a  proper  opportunity.  Sometimes  lie 
made  vefy  important  difeoveries,  by  examining  infedls 
which  he  had  preferved  for  feveral  years  in  balfam. 

Other  infedls  lie  pundtured  with  a  very  fine  needle  ; 
and  after  fqueezing  out  all  their  moifture  through 
the  holes  made  in  this  manner,  he  filled  them  with  air, 
by  means  of  very  {lender  glafs  tubes ;  then  dried  them 
in  the  (hade;  and  laftly  anointed  them  with  oil  of  fpike 
in  which  a  little  rofin  had  been  diffolved  ;  and  by 


which  means  they,  for  a  long  time,  retained  their  pro* 
per  forms.  He  was  likewife  in  poffeffion  of  a  fingu- 
lar  fecret,  by  which  he  could  preferve  the  limbs-  of  in¬ 
fers  as  limber  and  perfpicuous  as  ever  they  had  been. 
He  ufed  to  make  a  fmall  pun&ure  or  incifion  m 
the  tails  of  worms  ;  and  after  having  with  great  cau- 
tion  fqueezed  out  all  the  humours,  as  well  as  great  part 
of  the  vifeera,  he  injeaed  them  with  wax.  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  living  crea* 
tures  in  perfea  health.  He  found  that  the  fat  of 
all  infeas  was  entirely  diffolvable  in  oil  of  turpen* 
tine  ;  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  plainly  to  dif- 
cern  the  vifeera  ;  though,  after  this  diffolution,  it  was 
neceffary  to  cleanfe  and  wafh  them  frequently  in  clean 
water.  In  this  manner  he  would  frequently  have  fpent 
whole  days  in  the  preparation  of  a  fingle  caterpillar, 
and  cleanfing  it  from  its  fat,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
true  fituation  of  the  infedl’s  heart..  He  had  a  fingular 
dexterity  in  dripping  off  the  {kins  of  caterpillars  that 
were  on  the  point  of  fpiuning  tlieir  cones^.  This  was 
done  by  letting  them  drop  by  their  threads  into  fealdmg 


water, 


and  then  fuddenly  withdrawing  them.  Thus 


the  epidermis  peeled  off  very  eafily  ;  and,  when  this 
was  done,  he  put  them  into  diftilled  vinegar  and  fpirit 
of  wine  mixed  together  in  equal  proportions  ;  which, 
by  giving  a  due  degree  of  firmnefs  to  the  parts,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  fepafating  them  with  very 
little  trouble  from  the  exuviae,  without  any  danger  to 
the  internal  parts.  Thus  the  nymph  could  be  {hown 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  caterpillar  and  the  butterfly 
in  the  nymph j  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  thofe 
who  look  into  the  works  of  Swammerdam,  will  be 
amply  recompenfed,  whether  they  confider  the  unex¬ 
ampled  labour  or  the  piety  of  the  author. 

M.  Lyonet,  a  late  eminent  naturalift,  ufually  drown¬ 
ed  the  infedls  he  defigned  to  examine;  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  to  preferve  both  the  foftnefs  and.tranf- 
parency  of  the  parts.  According  to  him,  the  infedl, 
if  very  fmall,  viz*  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  little  moie, 
in  length,  Ihould  be  diffeded  on  a  glafs  fomewhat  con¬ 
cave.  If  it  fliould  be  fufpe&ed  that  the  infedl  will  pu¬ 
trefy  by  keeping  for  a  few  days,  fpirit  of  wine  diluted 
with  water  muft  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  pure  water. 
The  infedl  muft  be  fuffered  to  dry  ;  after  which  it  may 
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Mkrof:ope  be  faftcned  by  a  piece  of  foft  wax,  and  again  covered 
with  water. — Larger  objects  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
trough  of  thin  wood  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  bottom 
of  a  common  chip  box  will  anfvver  very  wrell ;  only 
furrounding  the  edge  of  it  with  foft  wax,  to  keep  in 
the  water  or  other  fluid  employed  in  preferving  the  in- 
fed!.  The  body  is  then  to  be  opened;  and  if  the  parts 
are  foft  like  thofe  of  a  caterpillar,  they  fhould  be  turn¬ 
ed  back,  and  fixed  to  the  trough  by  fmall  pins,  which 
ought  to  be  fet  by  a  fmall  pair  cf  nippers-  At  the 
fame  time,  the  fkin  being  flretched  by  another  pair  of 
finer  forceps,  the  in  feci  muft  be  put  into  water,  and 
dhTedted  therein,  occalionally  covering  it  with  fpirit 
of  wine.  Thus  the  fubjeii  will  be  preferred  iri  per¬ 
fection,  fo  that  its  parts  may  be  gradually  unfolded,  no 
other  change  being  perceived  than  that  the  foft  elaftic 
parts  become  fliff  and  opaque,  while  feme  others  lofe 
their  colour.  • 

The  following  infiruments  were  made  ufe  of  by  M. 
Lyonet  in  his  difTedlion  of  the  Chenille  de  Saul,  A 
pair  of  iciffars  as  fmall  as  could  be  made,  with  long  and 
fine  arms :  A  pair  of  forceps,  with  their  ends  fo 
nicely  adjufled,  that  they  could  eafily  lay  hold  of  a 
fpider?s  thread,  or  a  grain  of  bind  :  Two  fine  Reel 
needles  fixed  in  wooden  handles,  about  two  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  length;  which  were  the  moil  general¬ 
ly  ufeful  inftruments  he  employed. 

Dr  Hooke,  who  likewife  made  many  microfcopic 
obfervations,  takes  notice,  that  the  common  ant  or 
pifmire  is  much  more  troublefome  to  draw  than  other 
infers,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  body  in  a 
quiet  natural  pofture.  If  its  feet  be  fettered  with  wax 
or  glue,  while  the  animal  remains  alive,  it  fo  t wills  its 
body,  that  there  is  no  pofTibility  of  gaining  a  proper 
view  of  it ;  and  if  it  be  killed  before  any  obfervation 
is  made,  the  fhape  is  often  (poiled  before  it  can  be  exa¬ 
mined.  The  bodies  of  many  minute  infedls,  when  their 
life  is  deftroyed,  inflantly  fhrivel  lip ;  and  this  is  obfer- 
vable  even  in  plants  as  well  as  infedis,  the  furface  of 
thefe  fmall  bodies  being  affedied  by  the  leafb  change  of 
air  ;  which  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  ant.  If 
this  creature,  however,  be  dropped  into  rediified  fpirit 
of  wine,  it  will  inftantly  be  killed;  and  when  it  is  taken 
out,  the  fpirit  of  wine  evaporates,  leaving  the  animal 
dry,  and  i$  its  natural  poflure,-  or  at  leafl  in  fuch  a 
ftate  that  it  may  eafily  be  placed  in  whatever  pofture 
we  pleafe. 

Parts  of  Infects,  The  wings,  in  many  infedls,  are 
fo  tranfparent,  that  they  require  no  previous  prepara¬ 
tion  :  but  fome  of  thofe  that  are  folded  up  under  elytra 
or  cafes,  require  a  confiderable  fharc  of  dexterity  to  un¬ 
fold  them  ;  for  thefe  wings  are  naturally  endowed  with 
iuch  a  fpring,  that  they  immediately  fold  themfelves 
again,  milefs  care  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  The 
wing  of  the  earwig,  when  expanded,,,  is  of  a  tole¬ 
rable  fize,  yet  is  folded  up  under  a  cafe  not  one 
eighth  part  of  its  bulk;  and  the  texture  of  this 
wing  renders  it  difficult  to  be  unfolded.  This  is  done 
with  the  lead  trouble  immediately  after  the  infedl 
is  killed.  Holding  then  the  creature  by  the  thorax, 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  with  a  blunt-point¬ 
ed  pin  endeavour  gently  to  open  it,  by  fpreading  it 
over  the  fore-finger,  and  at  the  fame  time  gradually 
Aiding  the  thumb  over  it.  When  the  wing  is  fuffi- 
dently  expanded,  feparate  it  from  the  infeft  by  a  fharp 


knife  or  a  pair  of  feiffars.  The  wing  fhould  be  pref-M 
fed  for  fome  time  between  the  thumb  and  finger  before  ' 
it  be  removed;  it  fhould  then  be  placed  between 
two  pieces  of  paper,  and  again  preffed  for  at  leaft  an 
hour;  after  which  time,  as  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
its  folding  up  any  more,  it  may  be  put  between  the 
talcs,  and  applied  to  the  microfcope.  Similar  care  is 
reqtiifite  in  difplayiug  the  wings  of  the  notonedla  and 
other  water-infedls,  as  well  as  moil  kinds  of  grylli. 

The  minute  fcales  or  feathers ,  which  cover  the 
wings  of  moths  or  butterflies,  afford  very  beautiful  ob* 
jecls  for  the  microfcope.  Thofe  from  one  part  of  the 
wing  frequently  differ  in  fhape  from  fuch  as  are  taken 
from  other  parts;  and  near  the  thorax,  fhoulder,  and 
011  the  fringes  of  the  wings,  we  generally  meet  with 
hair  inftead  of  fcales.  The  whole  may  be  brufhed 
off  the  wing,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  by  means  of 
a  camelVhair  pencil  ;  after  which  the  hairs  can  be 
feparated  with  the  affiflance  of  a  common  magnifying 

Slafs\  .  . 

It  is  likewife  a  matter  of  confiderable  difficulty  to 
diffedi  propeily  the  prolofis  of  infedts,  fuch  as  the 
gnat,  tabanus,  &c.  and  the  experiment  muft  be  repeat¬ 
ed  a  great  number  of  times  before  the  ftru&ure  and  li- 
tuation  of  the  parts  can  be  thoroughly  inveftigated,  as 
the  obferver  will  frequently  difeover  in  one  what 
he  could  not  in  another.  The  collector  of  the  bee* 
which  forms  a  very  curious  obje&,  ought  to  be  firfb 
carefully  wafhed  in  fpirit  of  turpentine  ;  by  which 
means  it  will  be  freed  from  the  undluous  matter  adhe¬ 
ring  to  it :  when  dry,  it  is  again  to  be  wafhed  with  a ■ 
camelVhair  pencil  to  difengage  and  bring  forward  the 
fmall  hairs  which  form  part  of  this  microfcopic  beauty. 
The  beft  method  of  managing  the  flings  of  infedls, 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  reafon  of  their 
hardnefs,  is  to  foak  the  cafe  and  the  reft  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  for  fome  time  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  turpentine;  then 
lay  them  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  with  a  blunt  knife 
draw  out  the  fling,  holding  the  fneath  with  the  nail 
of  the  finger  or  any  blunt  inftrument ;  but  great  care 
is  neceffary  to  prefer  ve  the  feelers ,  which  when  clean¬ 
ed  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  objedl.  The  bear d 
of  the  lepas  antifera  is  to  be  foaked  in  clean  foft  water*, 
frequently  brufhmg  it  while  wet  with  a  camelVhair 
pencil  :  after  it  h  dried,  4Jae  brulhi ng  muft  be  repeat¬ 
ed  with  a  dry  pencil  to  difengage  and  feparate  the  hairs*., 
which  are  apt  to  adhere  together. 

To  view  to  advantage  the  fat ,  brains,  and  other  (i- 
milar  fubftances,  Dr  Hooke  advifes  to  render  the  fur- 
face  fmooth,  by  prelfing  it  between  two  pTates  of  thin 
glafs,  by  which  means  the  matter  will  be  rendered 
much  thinner  and  more  tranfparent  :  without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  it  appears  confufed,  by  reafon  of  the  part3 
lying  too  thick  upon  one  another.  For  mufcular fibres 9 
take  a  piece  of  the  ftefh,  thin  and  dry  ;  moiften  it  with 
warm  water,  and  after  this  is  evaporated  the  veffela 
will  appear  more  plain  and  diftiudl ;  and  by  repeated 
macerations  they  appear  ftfil  more  fo.  The  exuviae  of 
infedls  afford  a  pleaiing  objedl,  and  require  but  little 
preparation.  If  bent  or  curled  up,  they  will  become 
fo  relaxed  by  being  kept  a  few  hours  in  a  moift  at- 
mofphere,  that  you  may  eafily-  extend  them  to  their* 
natural  pofitions ;  or  the  fteam  of  warm  water  will  an- 
fwer  the  puipofe  very  well. 

The  eyes  of  infedls  in  general  form  very  curious-, 

3  and, 
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Thofe  of  the  hbellula  and  other  edge  of  a  knife  over  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaf,  tvhieh 


M 

Microfcope  and  beautiful  obje&8.  - 

“  flies,  as  well  as  of  the  lobfter,  &c.  mufl  firft  be  cleaned 
from  the  blood,  &c.  after  which  they  fhould  be  foaked 
in  water  for  feme  days  :  one  or  two  fkins  are  then  to  be 
feparated  from  the  eye,  which  would  be  otherwife  too 
opaque  and  confufed  ;  but  fome  care  is  requifite  in  this 
operation  ;  for  if  the  fkin  be  rendered  too  thin,  it  is 
impoflible  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  organization  of 
the  part.  In  fome  fubftances,  however,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  fuch,  that  by  altering  the  texture  of  the  part, 
we  deftroy  the  objects  which  we  wifh  to  obferve.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  nerves,  tendons,  mufcular  fibres, 

'  many  of  vvhieh  are  viewed  to  mod  advantage  when 
floating  in  fome  tranfparent  fluid.  Thus  very 
few  of  the  mufcular  fibres  can  be  difeovered  when 
we  attempt  to  view  them  in  the  open  air,  though  great 
numbers  may  be  feen  if  they  be  placed  in  wafer  or  oil. 
By  viewing  the  thread  of  a  ligament  in  this  manner, 
we  find  it  compofed  of  a  vail  number  of  fmooth  round 
threads  lying  clofe  together.  Llaffic  obje£l&  fnould  be 
pulled  or  itretched  out  while  they  are  under  the  mi- 
crofcope,  that  the  texture  and  nature  of  thofe  parts, 
the  figure  of  which  is  altered  by  being  thus  pulled  out, 
may  be  more  fully  difeovered. 

Other  objects.  To  examine  hones  by  the  microfcope, 
they  fliould  firft  be  viewed  as  opaque  objc&s  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards,  by  procuring  thin  dices  of  them,  they  may 
be  viewed  as  tranfparent.  The  fedtions  fliould  be  cut 
in  all  directions,  and  be  well  waflied  and  cleaned  ;  and 
in  fome  cafes  maceration  will  be  ufeful,  or  the  bones 
may  be  heated  red  hot  in  a  clear  fire,  and  then  taken 
out  ;  by  which  means  the  bony  cells  will  appear  more 
confpicuous.  The  pores  of  the  Jkin  maybe  examined  by 
cutting  off  a  thin  flice  off  the  upper  fkin  with  a  razor, 
and  then  a  fecond  from  the  fame  place  ;  applying  the 
latter  to  the  microfcope.  The  lizard,  guana,  &c.  have 
two  lkins,  one  very  tranfparent,  the  other  thicker  and 
more  opaque  ;  and,  feparating  thefe  two,  you  obtain 
very  beautiful  objects. 

To  view  the  feales  of  fjh  to  advantage,  they  ought 
to  be  foaked  in  water  for  a  few  days,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  rubbed  to  clean  them  from  the  fkin  and  dirt 
which  may  adhere  to  them.  The  feales  of  the  eel  aie 
a  great  curiofity  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  this  creature 
was  not  known  to  have  any  feales  till  they  were  difeo¬ 
vered  by  the  microfcope.  The  method  of  difeovering 
them  is  this.  Take  a  piece  of  the  fkin  of  an  eel  from 
off  its  fide,  and  fpread  it  while  moift  on  a  piece  of 
glafs,  that  it  may  dry  very  fmooth  :  when  thus  dried, 
the  furface  will  appear  all  over  dimpled  or  pitted  by 
the  feales,  which  lie  under  a  fort  of  cuticle  or  thin 
jfkin  ;  which  may  be  raifed  with  the  fharp  point  of  a 
penknife,  together  with  the  feales,  which  will  then 
eafily  flip  out ;  and  thus  we  may  procure  as  many  as 
We  pieafe. 

The  leases  of  many  trees ,  as  well  as  of  fome  plants, 
when  diffe&ed,  form  a  very  agreeable  objea.  In  or¬ 
der  to  diflea  them,  take  a  few  of  the  moil  perfea 
leaves  you  can  find,  and  place  them  in  a  pan  with  clean 
water.  Let  them  remain  there  three  weeks,  or  a 
month,  without  changing  the  water  ;  then  take  them 
up;  and  if  they  feel  very  foft,  and  almoil  rotten,  they 
are  fufficiently  foaked.  They  mufl  then  be  laid  on  a 
flat  board,  and  holding  them  by  the  flalk,  draw  the 


win  take  off  mod  of  the  fkin.  Then  turn  the  leaf, 
and  do  the  fame  with  the  under  fide  ;  and  when  the 
fkin  is  taken  off  on  both  fides,  wafli  out  the  pmpy 
matter,  and  the  fibres  will  be  exhibited  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.  The  leaf  may  be  flit  into  two 
parts,  by  fplitting  the  ftalk  ;  and  the  fkms  peeled 
from  the  fibres  will  alfo  make  a  good  objedf.  *  his 
operation  is  beft  performed  in  the  autumn  :  the  fibres 
of  the  leaves  are  much  ftronger  at  that  feafon,  and 
lefs  liable  to  be  broken. — The  internal  flrinSture  or 
fhells  may  be  obferved  by  grinding  them  down  on  a 
hone  :  and  all  ores  and  minerals  ihould  be  carefully 
waflied  and  brufhed  with  a  fmall  brufh  to  remove  any 
fordes  that  may  adhere  to  them. 

To  view  the  circulation  of  the  blood ,  we  mufl  00- 
ferve  living  animals  of  the  mod  tranfparent  kind.  • 
A  fmall  eel  is  fotnetimes  ufed  for  this  purpofe  $ 
in  which  cafe  it  mufl  be  cleanfed  from  the  flime 
naturally  adhering  to  it ;  after  which  it.  may  be 
put  into  a  tube  filled  with  water,  where  it  can  be 
viewed  in  a  fatisfadory  manner.  The  tail  of  any 
other  fmall  fifh  may  be  viewed  in  the  fame  manner* 
or  put  upon  a  flip  of  flat  glafs,  and  thus  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  microfcope.  By  filling  the  tube  with  water 
when  an  eel  is  made  ufe  of,  we  prevent  in  a  great 
meafure  the  fliminefs  of  theanimal  from  foiling  die  glafs. 

The  particles  of  the  blood  form  a  very  curious  ob- 
jed,  and  have  been  carefully  viewed  by  different  phi- 
lofophers  ;  who,  neverthelefs,  differ  from  one  another 
very  much  in  their  accounts  of  them.  The  belt 
method  of  viewing  thefe  is  to  take,  a  fmall  drop  of 
blood  when  warm,  and  fpread  it  as  thin  as  poflible 
upon  a  flat  piece  of  glafs.  By  diluting  it  a  little 
with  warm  water,  fome  of  the  large  globules  will  be 
feparated  from  the  fmaller,  and  many  of  them  fubdivi- 
ded  ;  or  a  fmall  drop  of  blood  may  be  put  into  a  ca¬ 
pillary  glafs-tube,  and  then  placed  before  the  micro¬ 
fcope.  Mr  Baker  advifes  warm  milk  as  proper  to  be 
mixed  with  the  blood  ;  but  Mr  Hewfon,  who  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  mod  accurate  obferver,  diluted  the  blood 
with  that  fluid  which  undoubtedly  is  more  natural  to 
it,  viz.  its  own  ferum :  by  this  method  he  could  pre- 
ferve  the  fmall  particles  entire,  and  view  them  diftind- 
ly  ;  and  thus  he  found  that  they  were  not  globular,  as 
had  been  imagined  by  other  anatomifts,  but  flat.  Ha¬ 
ving  fhaken  a  piece  of  the  craffamentum  of  the  blood 
in  ferum  till  the  latter  became  a  little  coloured,  he 
fpread  it  with  a  foft  hair  pencil  on  a  piece  of  thin  glaf3, 
which  he  placed  under  the  microfcope,  in  fueh  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  be  quite  horizontal,  but  rather  higher 
at  one  end  than  the  other.  Thus  the  feium  flows 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  part  ;  and,  as  it  Hows, 
fome  of  the  particles  will  be  found  to  iwim  on  their 
flat  fides,  and  will  appear  to  have  a  dark  fpot  in  the 
middle  ;  while  others  will  turn  over  from  one  fide  to 
the  other  as  they  roll  down  the  glafs.  Many  cruel 
experiments  have  been  tried  in  order  to  obferve  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  living  creatures,  and  an 
apparatus  has  been  invented  for  viewing  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  mefentery  of  a  frog  ;  but  as  this  can  an- 
fwer  no  ufeful  purpofe,  and  will  never  be  put  in 
pradlice  by  perfons  of  humanity,  we  forbear  to  men¬ 
tion  it. 

•4  Z  2  II.  BefideS 
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II.  Befides  the  objedls  for  the  inicrofcope  already 
mentioned,  there  are  innumerable  others,  fome  hardly 
vilible,  and  others  totally  invifible,  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
and  which  therefore,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  are  de¬ 
nominated, 

Microfcopic •  animals ,  They  are  the  animalcules  or 
moving  bodies  in  water,  in  which  certain  fubftances 
have  been  infufed  ;  and  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  different  kinds.  Thefe  apimalcula  are  fometimes 
found  in  water  which  we  would  call  pan?,  did  not  the 
microfcopes  difcover  its  minute  inhabitants  ;  but  not 
equally  in  all  kinds  of  water,  or  even  in  all  parts  of  the 
fame  kind  of  it.  The  furfaces  of  infufions  are  general¬ 
ly  covered  with  a  fcum  which  is  ealily  broken,  but  ac¬ 
quires  thicknefs  by  Handing.  In  this  fcum  the  great- 
eft  number  of  animalcules  are  ufually  found.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  neceffary  to  dilute  the  infufions  ;  but  this 
ought  always  to  be  done  with  water,  not  only  diftil- 
led,  but  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  left  it  fhould 
alfo  have  animalcules  in  it,  and  thus  prove  a  fource  of 
deception.  It  is,  however,  moft  proper  to  obfcrve 
thofe  minute  obje&s  after  the  water  is  a  little  evapo¬ 
rated  ;  the  attention  being  lefs  diverted  by  a  few  ob¬ 
jects  than  when  they  appear  in  great  numbers.  One 
or  two  of  the  animalcules  may  be  feparatcd  from  the 
reft  by  placing  a  fmall  drop  of  water  on  the  glafs  near 
that  of  the  infuiion  ;  join  them  together  by  making  a 
fmall  connexion  between  them  with  a  pin  ;  and  as 
foon  as  you  perceive  that  an  animalcule  has  entered  the 
clear  drop,  cut  off  the  connexion  again. 

Eels  in  pafte  are  obtained  by  boiling  a  little  flour 
and  water  into  the  confidence  of  book-binders  pafte  ; 
then  expofing  it  to  the  air  in  an  open  veftel,  and  beat¬ 
ing  it  frequently  together  to  keep  the  furface  from 
growing  mouldy  or  hard.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
found  peopled  with  myriads  of  little  animals  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye,  which  are  the  eels  in  queftion.  They 
may  be  preferved  for  a  whole  year  by  keeping  the 
pafte  moiftened  with  water  ;  and  while  this  is  done, 
the  motion  of  the  animals  will  keep  the  furface  from 
growing  mouldy.  Mr  Baker  diredfs  a  drop  or  two 
of  vinegar  to  he  put  into  the  pafte  now  and  then. 
When  they  are  applied  to  the  microfcope,  the  pafte 
muft  be  diluted  in  a  piece  of  water  for  them  to  fwim 
in. 

Numberlefs  animalcules  are  obferved  by  the  micro- 
fcope  in  infufions  of  pepper.  To  make  an  infufion  for 
this  purpofe,  bruife  as  much  common  black  pepper  as 
will  cover  the  bottom  of  an  open  jar,  and  lay  it  thereon 
about  half  an  inch  thick  :  pour  as  much  foft  water  into 
the  veftel  as  will  rife  about  an  inch  above  the  p  pper. 
Shake  the  whole  well  together  :  after  which  they 
moft  not  be  ftiried,  but  be  left  expofed  to  the  air  for 
a  few  days  ;  in  which  time  a  thin  pellicle  will  be  formed 
on  the  furface,  in  which  innumerable  animals  are  to 
be  obferved  by  the  microfcope. 

The  microfcopic  animals  are  fo  different  from  thofe 
,  of  the  larger  kinds,  that  'fcarce  any  fort  of  analogy 
feems  to  exiil  between  them  ;  and  one  would  almoft 
be  tempted  to  think  that  they  lived  in  confequence  of 
laws  diredlly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  preferve  ourfelves 
and  other  vifible  animals  in  exiftence.  They  have 
been  fyftematically  arranged  by  O.  F.  Muller  ;  though 
it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  all  the  different  claflcs 
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have  yet  been  difeovered.  Such  as  have  been  obfer-  Microfcope 
ved,  however,  are  by  this  author  divided  in  the  follow-  — 
ing  manner. 

I.  Such  as  have  no  external  organs. 

1.  Monas:  Pun&iforma.  A  mere  point* 

2.  Proteus  :  Mutabilis.  Mutable. 

3.  Volvox  :  Sphaericum.  Spherical. 

4.  Enchelis  :  Cylindracea.  Cylindrical. 

5.  Vibrio  :  Elongatum.  Long. 

*  Membranaceous.  * 

6.  Cyclidium  :  Ovale.  Oval. 

7.  Paramecium  :  Oblongum.  Oblong, 

S.  Kolpoda  :  Sinuatum.  Sinuous. 

9.  Gonium-:  Angulatum.  With  angles. 

10.  Bur  far  ia.  Hollow  like  a  purfe. 

II.  <Thofe  that  have  external  organs . 

*  Naked,  or  not  inciofed  in  a  (hell. 

1.  Cercaria  :  Caudatum.  With  a  tail. 

2.  Trichoda  :  Crinitum.  Hairy. 

3.  Kerona:  Corniculatum.  With  horns. 

4.  Hirnantopus  :  Cirratum.  Cirrated. 

5.  Leucophra :  Ciliatum  undiq.ue.  Every  part  ct* 

liated. 

6.  Vorticella  :  Ciliatum  apice.  The  apex  ciliated., 

*  Covered  with  a  (hell. 

7.  Bracliionus  :  Ciliatum  apice.  The  apex  ciliated. 

I.  Monas. 

This  is  by  our  author  defined  to  be  u  an  invifible 
(to  the  naked  eye),  pellucid,  fimple,  pun&iform 
worm;0  but  of  which,  fmall  as  it  is,  there  are  feveral 
fpecies. 

1.  The  monas  termo  or  gelaiinofa ,  is  a  fmall  jelly- 
like  point,  which  can  be  but  imperfe&ly  feen  by  the 
fingle  microfcope,  and  not  at  all  by  the  compound  one. 

In  a  full  light  they  totally  difappear,  by  reafon  of 
their  tranfparency.  Some  infufions  are  fo  full  of  them 
that  fcarce  the  leaft  empty  fpace  can  be  perceived  ; 
the  water  itfelf  appearing  compofed  of  innumerable 
globular  points,  in  which  a  motion  may  be  perceived 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  which  is  obferved  when  the 
fun’s  rays  fhine  on  the  water  ;  the  whole  multitude  of 
animals  appearing  in  commotion  like  a  hive  of  bees. 

This  animal  is  very  common  in  ditch-water,  and  in 
almoft  all  infufions  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  fub- 
ftances. 

2.  Monas  atomus  or albula ;  white  monas  with  a  vari¬ 
able  point.  This  appears  like  a  white  point,  which  thro* 
a  high  magnifier  apppears  fomewhat  egg-fhaped.  The 
fmaller  end  is  generally  marked  with  a  black  point, 
the  fituation  of  which  is  variable  ;  fometimes  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  large  end,  and  fometimes  there  are  two 
black  fpots  in  the  middle.  This  fpecies  was  found 
in  fea-water,  which  had  been  kept  through  the  whole 
winter,  but  was  not  very  fetid.  No  other  kind  of  ani¬ 
malcule  was  found  in  it. 

3.  Monas  putittum  or  nigra >  black  monas.  This  was 
found  in  a  fetid  infufton  of  pears,  and  appears  in  form 
of  a  very  minute,  opaque,  and  black  point,  moving 
with  a  flow  and  wavering  motion. 

4.  Menas  ocellus ,  tranfparent  like  talc,  with  a  point  in 

the  middle.  This  is  found  in  ditches  covered  with  con?- 
4  ferva* 
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>licrnfcopeferva,  and  fometimes  with  the  cycliditirn  milium  ; 

— v*—"  the  margin  of  it  is  Jblack,  with  a  black  point  in  the 

middle.  rp,  . 

5.  Monas  lens  or  hyalina;  of  a  talcy  appearance,  I  his 
is’ found  in  all  kinds  of  water  ;  fometimes  even  in  that 
which  is  pure,  but  always  in  the  Cummer-time  in  ditch- 
water.  It  is  found  alfo  in  all  infufions  of  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  fubftances,  whether  in  frefh  or  fait  water;  myriads 
being  contained  in  a  fingle  drop.  It  is  found  likewife 
in  the  filth  of  the  teeth.  It  is  nearly  of  a  round  fi¬ 
gure  ;  and  fo  tranfparent,  that  it  is  impottible  to  dif- 
cover  the  lead  veftige  of  inteftincs.  They  generally 
appear  in  clutters,  but  fometimes  fmgly.  Contrary  to 
what  happens  to  other  animalcules,  they  appear  to 
cover  the  edges  of  the  dr»p  when  evaporating,  and 
where  they  inftantly  die.  A  few  dark  fhades,  pro¬ 
bably  occaiioned  by  the  wrinkling  of  the 'body,  are 
perceived  when  the  water  is  neaily  evaporated.  The 
motions  of  this  animalcule  are  generally  very  quick  ; 
and  two  united  together,  may  fometimes  be  feen  fvvim- 
ming among  the  red;  which  is  thought  to  be  a  fingle 
v  one  generating  another  by  divifion,  as  is  related  under 
the  article  Animalcule.  Thefe  and  the  animalcules 
of  the  fird  fpecies  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  exceed 
all  calculation  even  in  a  very  fmall  fpace.  .  .  e 

6.  Monas  nncay  marked  with  a  circle.  This  is  found 
in  the  pured  waters,  and  may  be  difeovered  with  the 
third  lens  of  the  frngle  microicope  when  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  increafed.  It  appears  like  a  fmall  lucid 
point  ;  but  can  alfume  an  oval  or  fpherical  fhape  at 
pleafurc  :  fometimes  the  appearance  of  two  kidneys 
may  be  perceived  in  its  body,  and  there  is  commonly 
the  figure  of  an  ellipfe  in  it ;  the  fituation  of  which  is 
moveable,  fometimes  appearing  in  the  middle  and  fome¬ 
times  approaching  to  either  extremity.  .  It  feems  en- 
compaffed  with  a  beautiful  halo,  which  is  thought  to 
be  occafioned  by  the  vibration  of  fine  invifible  hairs. 
It  has  a  variety  of  motions,  and  often  turns  round  for 
a  long  time  in  the  fame  place. 

7.  The  tranquilldy  or  egg-fhaped  tranfparent  monas 
with  a  black  margin,  is  found  in  urine  which  has  been 
kept  for  fome  time.  Uiine  in  this  date  acquires  a 
feum  in  which  the  animalcules  rende  ;  but  though 
kept  for  fevcral  months,  no  other  fpecies  was  found  in 
it.  A  drop  of  urine  is  ufually  fatal  to  other  animal¬ 
cules,  though  this  fpecies  is  to  be  met  with  in  no  other 
fubllance.  It  is  generally  fixed  to  one  point,  but  has 
a  kind  of  vacillatory  motion.  Frequently  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  are  furrounded  with  a  halo.  Sometimes  they 
are  quadrangular,  and  at  other  times  fpherical ;  the 
black  margin  is  not  always  to  be  found  ;  and  fometimes 
there  is  even  an  appearance  of  a  tad.  # 

8.  The  lamelluh ,  or  fiat  tranfparent  monas,  is  mod 

ufually  found  in  falt-water  ;  is  of  a  wliit id  colour  and 
tranfparent,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad, 
with  a  dark  margin,  having  a  vacillatory  motion,  and 
frequently  appearing  as  double.  , 

9.  The pulvifculus  or  monas  with  a  green  margin,  l  heie 
are  generally  found  in  marfhy  grounds  in  the  month 
t)f  March.  They  appear  like  fmall  fpherical  grains  of 
a  green  colour  on  the  circumference,  having  fometimes 
a  green  bent  line  patting  through  the  middle.  rLheyr 
appear  fometimes  in  cludcr3,  from  three  to  feven  or 
more  in  number,  having  a  wavering  kind  of  motion. 
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.  10.  The  tiva,  or  tranfparent  gregarious  rnona,.  is  hherc^ 

found  in  a  variety  of  infufions,  and  is  of  that  kind 
which  multiplies  by  dividing  itfelf.  They  appear  in 
cluders  of  four,  five,  or  fometimes  many,  more  ;  the 
corpufcles  being  of  various  fizes,  according  to  the 
number  coile&ed  into  one  group.  The  fmaller  parti¬ 
cles,  when  feparated  from  the  larger,  move  about  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs.  A  fingle  corpufcle  feparated 
from  the  heap,  and  put  by  itfelf  into  a  glafs,  loon  in¬ 
creafed  in  fize  till  it  nearly  attained  the  bulk  of  the 
parent  group.  The  furface  then  attumed  a  wrinkled 
appearance,  and  gradually  became  like  the  former,  fe- 
parating  again  into  fmall  particles,  which  likewife  in¬ 
creafed  in  bulk  as  before. 

II.  The  Proteus . 

An  invifible,  very  fimple,  pellucid  worm,  of  a  vari¬ 
able  form. 

1.  The  diffluent,  branching  itfelf  out  in  a  variety  of 
direftions.  It  is  very  rare,  and  only  met  with  in 
fens  ;  appearing  like  a  grey  mucous  mafs,  filled  with  & 
number  of  black  globule*7,  and  continually  changing 
its  figure,  pulhing  out  branches  of  different,  lengths 
and  breadths.  The  internal  globules  divide  immedt- 
ately,  and  pafs  into  the  new  formed  parts  ;  always  fol¬ 
lowing  the  various  changes  of  the  animalcule  ;  which 
changes  feem  to  proceed  entirely  froin  the  internal 
mechanifm  of  its  body,  without  the  aid  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  power.  #  .  rp «  • 

2.  The  tenax,  running  out  into  a  tine  point.  Allis 
is  a  pellucid  gelatinous  body,  ftorea  with  black  mole¬ 
cules,  and  likewife  changing  its  figure,  but  in  a  more 
regular  order  than  the  former.  It  firft  extends  itfelf 
in  a  flraight  line,  the  lower  part  terminating  jn  a 
blight  acute  point.  It  appears  to  have  no  intettines  ; 
and  when  the  globules  are  all  colle&ed  in  the  upper 
part,  it  next  draw’s  the  pointed  end  up  toward  the 
middle  of  the  body,  which  aflumes  a  round  form.  It 
goes  through  a  number  of  different  fhapes,  part  of 
which  are  deferibed  under  the  article  Animalcule, 

It  is  found  in  fome  kinds  of  river-water,  and  appears 
confined  almoft  entirely  to  one  place,  only  bending; 
fide  wife. 

III.  Vohox . 

An  invifible,  very  fimple,  pellucid,  fpherical  worm. 

X.  The punEtum  ;  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  lucid  point* 
This  is  a  fmall  globule,  with  one  hemifphere  opaque 
and  black,  the  other  having  a  cryftalline  appearance  ; 
and  a  vehement  motion  is  obferved  in  the  black  part.  It 
moves  as  on  an  axis,  frequently  patting  thro'  the  drop 
in  this  manner.  Many  are  often  feen  joined  together 
in  tlieir  pattage  through  the  water  fometimes  moving 
as  in  a  little  whirlpool,  and  then  feparating.  Jl  hey 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  furface  of  fetid  fea- 
water. 

2.  The  gramdum  is  of  a  fpherical  figure  and  green 
colour,  the  circumference  being  blight  and  tranfpa¬ 
rent.  It  is  found  in  marfhy  places  about  the  month 
of  June,  and  moves  but  fluwly.  It  feems  to  have  a 
green  opaque  nucleus. 

3.  The  globulus,  with  the  hinder  part  fomewhat  ola- 
feme,  fometimes  verges  a  little  towards  the  oval  in  it* 
fhape,  having  a  flow  fluttering  kind  of  motion,  but 
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Microfcope  more  quick  when  difturbed.  The  inteftines  are  but 
juft;  vifible.  It  is  found  in  mod  vegetable  infufions, 
and  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  mona  lens. 

4.  The  pilula ,  fmall  and  round,  with  green  inteftines. 
This  is  found  in  water  where  the  lemna  minor  grows,  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  has  a  kind  of  rotatory- 
motion,  fometimes  flow  and  at  others  quick.  The 
inteftines  are  placed  near  the  middle>  apparently  edged 
with  yellow.  There  is  a  fmall  inciflon  on  one  of  the 
edges  of  the  fpliere,  which  maypofiibly  be  the  mouth 
of  the  creature.  The  whole  animal  appears  encom- 
pafled  with  an  halo. 

5.  The  grcmdinclla ,  with  immoveable  inteftines,  i9 
much  fmaller  than  the  laft,  and  marked  with  feveral 
circular  lines.  '  The  inteftines  are  immoveable,  and  no 
motion  is  perceived  among  the  interior  molecules. 
Sometimes  it  moves  about  in  a  ftraight  line,  at  others 
irregularly,  and  fometimes  keeps  in  the  fame  fpot, 
with  a  tremulous  motion. 

6.  The  facialis ,  with  cryftalline  molecules  placed  at 
equal  diftances  from  one  another.  This  is  found  in 
water  where  the  chara  vulgaris  has  been  kept  ;  and 
has  its  molecules  difpofed  in  a  fpliere,  filling  up 
the  whole  body  of  the  animalcule  ;  but  whether 
they  be  covered  by  a  common  membrane  or  uni¬ 
ted  by  a  ftalk  (as  in  the  'verticella  focialis  to  be 
afterwards  defcribed)  is  not  known.  When  very 
much  magnified,  fome  black  points  maybe  fcen  in  the 
cryftalline  molecules.  Its  motion  is  fometimes  rota¬ 
tory  and  fometimes  not. 

7-  The  fphericula ,  with  round  molecules,  appears  to 
confift  of  pellucid  homogeneous  points  of  different 
fizes.  It  moves  flowly  from  right  to  left  and'  back 
again,  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle  each  time. 

8.  The  lunula ,  with  lunular  molecules,  is  a  fmall 
roundifh  tranfparent  body,  confifting  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  homogeneous  molecules  of  the  fhape  of  a 
crefcent,  without  any  common  margin.  It  moves  con¬ 
tinually  in  a  twofold  manner,  -y/a.  of  the  molecules 
among  one  another,  and  the  whole  mafs  turning  flow¬ 
ly  round.  It  is  found  in  marfhy  places  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fpring. 

9.  The  globator ,  or  fpherical  membranaceous  volvox, 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  infufions  of  hemp  and 
tremelh,  and  in  flagnant  waters  in  fpring  andfummer; 
it  was  firft  obferved  and  depi&ed  by  Leewenhoeck, 
but  the  defcriptions  of  it  given  by  authors  differ 
confiderably  from  each  other.  The  following  is  that 
of  Mr  Baker.  <i  There  is  no  appearance  of  either 
head,  tail,  or  fins.  It  moves  in  every  direction,  back¬ 
wards,  forwards,  up  or  down,  rolling  over  and  over 
like  a  bowl,  fpinning  horizontally  like  a  top,  or  glid¬ 
ing  along  fmootbly  without  turning  itfelf  at  all ;  fome¬ 
times  its  motions  are  .very  flow,  at  other  times  very 
fwift ;  and  when  it  pleafes  it  can  turn  round  as  upon 
an  axis  very  nimble,  without  moving  out  of  its  place. 
The  body  is  tranfparent,  except  where  the  circular 
fpots  are  placed,  which  are  probably  its  young. '  The 
Surface  of  the  body  in  fome  is  as  if  all  dotted  over  with 
little  points,  and  in  others  as  if  granulated  like  flia* 
green.  In  general  ic  appeals  as  if  fet  round  with 
fliort  moveable  hairs.”  Another  author  informs  us, 
that  “  they  are  at  firft  very  fmall,  but  grow  fo  large 
that  they  can  be  difeerned  with  the  naked  eye  :  they 
are  of  a  yellowifli  green  colour,  globular  figure,  and  in 
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fubftance  membranaceous  and  tranfparent  ;  and  in  the  Microfcops 

mid  ft  of  this  fubftance  feveral  fmall  globes  may  be  ner- - 

ceived.  Each  of  thefe  are  fmaller  animalcula,  which 
have  alfo  the  diaphanous  membrane,  and  contain  with¬ 
in  themfelves  ftill  fmaller  generations,  which  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  means  of  very  powerful  glaffes.  The 
larger  globules  may  be  feen  to  efcape  from  the  parent, 
and  then  increafe  in  fize.” 

This  little  animal  appears  like  a  tranfparent  globule 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  the  foetus  being  compofed  of 
fmaller  greenifh  globules.  In  proportion  to  its  age  it 
becomes  whiter  and  brighter,  and  moves  flowly  round 
its  axis  ;  but  to  the  microfcope  its  furface  appears  as  if 
granulated,  the  roundeft  molecules  fixed  in  the  centre 
being  largeft  in  thofe  that  are  young.  The  exterior 
molecules  may  be  wiped  off,  leaving  the  membrane 
naked.  When  the  young  ones  are  of  a  proper  fize, 
the  membrane  opens,  and  they  pafs  through  the  fif- 
fure  ;  after  which  the  mother  melts  away.  Sometimes 
they  change  their  fpherical  figure,  and  become  fiat  in 
feveral  places.  They  contain  from  8  to  between  30 
and  40  globules  within  the  membrane. 

10.  The  mommy  with  fpherical  green  globules  in 
the  centre.  This  is  found  amongft  the  lemna  in  the 
months  of  October  and  December,  and  has  a  flow  rota¬ 
tory  motion.  The  globules  feldom  move,  though  a 
flow  quivering  motion  may  fometimes  be  perceived 
among  them  in  the  centre. 

11.  The  alva ,  compofed  of  green  globules  not  in- 
clofed  in  any  membrane,  is  found  in  the  month  of 
Auguft  in  water  where  the  lemma  polyrrhiza  grows. 

—It  confifts  of  a  congeries  of  greenifh-colotired 
globules,  apparently  of  an  equal  fize,  with  a  bright 
fpot  in  the  middle  ;  the  whole  mafs  is  fometimes  of  a 
fpherical  form,  fometimes  oval,  without  any  common 
membrane :  a  kind  of  halo  may  be  perceived  round  it, 
and  the  mafs  generally  moves  from  right  to  left,  but 
fcarce  any  motion  can  be  perceived  among  the  globules 
themfelves.  Thefe  maffes  contain  from  four  to  fifty 
globules,  of  which  a  folitary  one  may  fometimes  be 
feen.  Sometimes  alfo  two  maffes  of  globules  have  bceii 
perceived  joined  together. 

12.  The  vegetans,  terminating  in  a  little  bunch  of 
globules.  This  is  found  in  river- water  in  the  month 
of  November.  It  confifts  of  a  number  of  floccofe 
opaque  branches  invifible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  and  at 
the  apex  of  thefe  is  a  fmall  congeries  of  very  minute 
oval  pellucid  corpufcles.  Muller,  who  difeovered  this, 
fuppofed  it  at  firft  to  be  a  fpecies  of  microfcopic  and 
river  fertularia  :  but  he  afterwards  found  the  bunches 
quitting  the  branches,  and  fwimming  about  in  the 
water  with  a  proper  fpontaneous  motion  ;  many  of  the 
old  branches  being  deferted,  and  the  younger  oneg 
furnifhed  with  them. 

IV.  Enchelis  t 

A  fimnle,  invilible,  cylindric  worm. 

t.  The  viridis,  or  green  enchelis,  has  an  obtufe  tail, 
the  forepart  terminating  in  an  acute  truncated  angle  ; 
the  inteftines  are  obfeure  and  indiftindt.  It  continu¬ 
ally  varies  its  motion,  turning  from  right  to  left. 

2.  The  punBifera ,  having  the  fore  part  obtufe,  the 
hinder  part  pointed.  It  is  opaque,  and  of  a  green 
colour,  with  a  fmall  pellucid  fpot  in  the  fore  part,  in 
which  two  black  points  may  be  feen;  and  a  kind  of 
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ir-“  hinder  part  is  pellucid  and  pointed,  with  an  incifion, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mouth,  at  the  apex  of  the  fore-part. 
It  is  found  in  marlhes. 

3.  The  defes ,  or  gelatinous  enchelis,  is  found,  though 
rarely,  in  an  infufion  oflemnce,  and  moves  very  flowly. 
The  body  is  round,  of  a  very  dark-green,  the  fore-part 
bluntly  rounded  off,  and  the  hinder  part  fomevvhat 
tapering,  but  finiflied  with  a  round  end  :  near  the  ex¬ 
tremities  there  is  a  degree  of  tranfparency. 

4.  The  fimiTis ,  with  moveable  inteftines,  is  found  in 
water  that  has  been  kept  for  feveral  months:  it  is  of  an 
egg-lhape,  and  generally  moves  very  quick,  either  to 
the  right  or  left.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  furnithed  with 
hairs,  becaufe  when  moving  quickly  the  margin  ap¬ 
pears  (Iriated.  The  body  is  opnque  with  a  pellucid 
margin,  and  tilled  with  moveable  fpherules. 

5.  The  ferotina*  with  immoveable  inteftines,  is  of  an 
oval  figure,  partly  cylindrical,  the  fore-part  fmaller 
than  the  hind,  with  a  black  margin,  full  of  gray  ve¬ 
hicular  molecules  :  it  moves  very  flowly. 

6.  The  nehulofa ,  with  vifible  moveable  inteftines,  is 
found  in  the  fame  water  with  the  cyclidium  glaucoma, 
but  is  much  more  fcarce.  The  body  is  egg-ftiaped, 
the  fore-part  narrow,  and  frequently  filled  with  opaque 
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of  the  body.  The  is  found  among  the  green  matter  on  the  hides  of  veffeis  Microfcopa 
in  which  water  has  been  kept  for  fome  time.  It  is  of  1 
a  roundifh  thape,  and  tranfparent;  the  fore-part  obtufe, 
the  hinder  part  rather  fharp,  and  marked  with  green 
fpots.  They  are  generated  in  fuch  numbers,  that  my¬ 
riads  may  fometimes  be  found  in  one  drop. 

14.  The  fuf us,  with  both  ends  truncated,  wa3  found 
in  water  called  pure,  and  had  a  languid  motion.  The 
body  is  round  and  tranfparent,  with  the  fore  and  hind 
parts  fomewhat  fmaller  then  the  reft.  In  the  infide  is 
a  long  and  fomewhat  winding  intefline,  with  a  bright 
fie y- coloured  fluid,  and  fome  black  molecules  tranfverfely 
fituated. 

15.  The  frltilhis,  with  the  fore-part  truncated,  is 
found  in  an  infufion  of  grafs  and  hay,  and  runs  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  through  the  drop  with  a  wavering 
motion.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  tranfparent  animalcules, 
and  has  the  foie-part  obtufely  convex. 

16.  The  caudata ,  with  a  kind  of  tail>  is  but  feldom 
met  with.  The  body  is  grey  and  tranfparent,  with 
globular  molecules  divided  from  each  other,  and  difper- 
fed  thro’  the  whole  ;  the  fore-part  is  thick  and  obtufe, 
the  hind  part  cryftaliine  and  fmall,  the  end  truncated. 

1 7.  The  epiftonuuniy  with  the  fore-part  flender  and 
roundifh,  is  among  the  fmaller  animalcula  ;  the  body 


confufed  inteftines  :  when  moving,  it  elevates  the  fore-  cylindrical  and  bright,  the  hind  pait  obtufe,  the  fore¬ 


part  of  the  body.  It  is  about  three  times  as  large  as 
the  cyclidium  glaucoma. 

7.  The  feminulum  is  found  in  water  that  has  been 
kept  for  fome  days,  and  moves  by  afeending  and  de¬ 
fending  altenately.  It  is  of  a  cylindrical  figure, 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  inteftines  in  the  fore-part 
tranfparent,  but  opaque  in  the  binder  part.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  obferved  fwimming  about  with  the  extre¬ 
mities  joined  together. 

8.  The  intermedia ,  with  a  blackifh  margin,  is  one  of 
the  fmalleft  animalcules:  it  has  a  tranfparent  body, 
without  any  vifible  inteftines.  The  fore  and  hind 
parts  are  of  an  equal  fize,  and  the  edge  is  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  the  reft.  Some  have  a  point  in  the  middle, 
others  a  line  palling  through  it. 

9.  The  ovulum ,  is  tranfparent,  rcnnd,  and  egg-fhaped. 
A  verv  ftrong  magnifier  difeovers  fome  long  foldings 
on  the  furface,  with  a  few  bright  molecules  here  and 
there. 

10.  The  pirum,  with  the  hinder  part  tranfparent,  has 
the  fore-part  protuberant  and  filled  with  molecules. 
The  hinder  part  is  fmaller  and  empty,  with  moveable 
molecular  inteftines.  Its  motion  is  rapid,  palling  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  through  the  diameter  of  the  drop. 
When  at  reft,  it  appears  to  have  a  little  fwelling  on 
the  middle  of  the  body. 

1  j.  The  tremula  was  found  in  an  infufion  with  the 
paramtecia  aureiia,  and  many  other  animalcules.  It 
is  among  the  leaft  of  thefe  minute  creatures,  and  is  of 
a  cylindrical  figure  and  gelatinous  texture.  Its  ex¬ 
tremity  appears  pointed,  and  has  a  tremulous  motion, 
fo  as  to  induce  a  fufpicion  that  the  creature  has  a  tail. 
Two  of  thefe  creatures  may  at  times  be  fecn  to  ad¬ 
here  together. 

1*.  The  conJlr:eia,  with  a  ftri&ure  in  the  middle,  is 
found  in  fall-water,  and  is  of  a  veiy  fmall  fize,  haying" 
the  middle  drawn  in  as  if  tied  with  a  firing.  It  is  of 
an  oval  fliape. 

£3..  The  elliptic  a }  with  a  congeries  of  green,  inteftines,. 


part  fmaller,  and  terminating  in  a  globule,  with  now 
and  then  a  black  line  down  the  middle. 

18.  The  gemmata  is  found  in  ditch-water  where  the 
lemna  thrives.  It  has  a  cylindrical  body,  the  upper 
part  running  out  into  a  tranfparent  neck,  with  a  double 
feries  of  globules  running  down  the  body.  It  moves 
flowly,  and  generally  in  a  ftraight  line. 

19.  The  retrograda  moves  commonly  fideways,  and 
fometimes  in  a  retrograde  manner.  It  has  a  gelati¬ 
nous  tranfparent  body,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends,  without  any  thing  that  can  be  called  intef¬ 
tines,  except  a  pellucid  globule  difeoverable  near  the 
hinder  part. 

20.  The  fc/Iinans,  with  obtufe  ends,  is  found  in 
fea-water,  and  has  a  quick  vacillatory  motion  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.  The  body  is  round,  with  the 
fore-part  tranfparent.  More  than  half  the  length  of  it 
is  without  any  vifible  inteftines;  but  the  lower  end  1*3 
filled  with  minute  vtficular  and  tranfparent  globules  ;  a 
large  globular  veficle  is  alfo  obferved  in  the  fore-part. 

21.  The  fardrnen  was  found  by  Joblot  in  an  infufion 
of  blue  bottles,  moving  very  flowly  in  an  undulatory 
manner.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  about  four  times 
as  long  as  broad,  truncated  at  both  ends,  the  inteftines 
opaque,  and  not  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  one  another. 
I-t  forms  itfelf  into  the  fliape  of  the  letter  S,  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  two  extremities  contrari wife. 

2.2.  The  index  is  found  in  water  with  the  lemna  mi¬ 
nor  ;  the  body  opaque,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  long  co¬ 
nical  fliape  :  the  lower  end  is  obtufe,  one  fide  projedl- 
ing  like  a  finger  from  the  edge,  with  two  very  fmall 
proje&ions  from  the  lower  end.  It  has  the  power  of 
retracing  thefe  projections,  and  making  both  ends  ap¬ 
pear  obtufe. 

23.  The  t r uncus }  with  a  kind  of  head,  is  the  largeft 
of  this  kind  of  animalcules.  The  body  is  grey,  long*, 
and  mucous  ;  the  fore-part  globular,  the  hinder  part 
obtufe  ;  but  it  can  alter  its  fliape  confiderably.  Some¬ 
times  there,  is  an  appearance  of  three  teeth  proceeding; 
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Midrofcope  from  one  of  the  fujes.  Globules  of  different  fizes  may 
W"*’Y— — '  be  obferved  within  the  body.  The  creature  rolls  (low¬ 
ly  about  from  right  to  left. 

24!  The  larva  is  long,  round,  and  filled  with  mole¬ 
cules.  The  fore-part  is  obtufe  and  tranfparenr,  with 
a  kmd  of  neck  or  fmall  contraction  formed  near  this 
end  :  the  lower  part  is  pointed  ;  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  body  are  two  fmall  pointed  projections  like 
nipples,  one  011  each  fide. 

25.  The  fpatula ,  with  the  fore-part  tranfparent,  and 
of  the  fhape  of  a  fpatula.  It  is  perfectly  cylindrical, 
cryftalline,  and  marked  with  fine  longitudinal  furrows  ; 
having  generally  two  tranfparent  globules,  one  below 
the  middle,  the  other  near  the  extremity.  It  moves 
in  a  wavering  kind  of  manner,  retaining  its  general 
form,  but  moving  the  fpatula  in  various  ways.  Muller 
informs  11s,  that  he  faw  it  once  draw  the  fpatula  with¬ 
in  the  body,  and  keep  it  there  for  two  hours. 

a 6.  Th epupula,  with  the  fore-part  papillary,  is  found 
in  dunghill  water  in  November  and  December :  it 
lias  a  rotatory  motion  on  a  longitudinal  axis,  and  moves 
in  an  oblique  dire&ion  through  the  water.  Both  ends 
are  obtufe  ;  and  the  hinder  part  is  marked  with  a 
tranfparent  circle,  or  circular  aperture. 

27.  The  pupa ,  with  a  fmall  nipple  proceeding  from 
the  apex,  has  a  very  flow  motion,  and  refembles  the 
former,  only  that  it  wants  the  tranfparent  circle,  and  is 
much  larger.  It  is  all  opaque  but  the  fore-end,  and 
filled  with  obfeure  points. 

V.  Vibrio  : 

A  very  fimple,  invifible,  round,  and  rather  long 
worm.  _ 

1.  The  lineola  is  found  in  mod  vegetable  infufion3  in 
fuch  numbers,  that  it  feems  to  fill  up  almoft  the  whole 
of  their  fubftance.  It  is  fo  fmall,  that  with  the  bed 
magnifiers  we  can  difeern  little  more  than  an  obfeure 
tremulous  motion  among  them.  It  is  more  (lender  than 
the  monas  lerma. 

2.  The  rugula  is  like  a  bent  line  ;  and  fometimes 
draws  itfelf  up  in  an  undulated  fhape,  at  others  moves 
without  bending  the  body  at  all.  r 

3.  The  bacillus ,  equally  truncated  at  both  ends,  is  found 
in  an  infufion  of  hay  ;  but  Muller  mentions  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  fad,  viz,  that  having  made  two  infufions 
of  hay  in  the  fame  water,  heput  the  hay  whole  in  theone, 
but  cut  it  in  pieces  in  the  other:  he  found  in  the  former 
none  of  the  vibrio  bacillus,  but  many  of  the  monas  lens 
and  kolpoda  cucullus ;  in  the  latter  were  many  of  the 
vibrio,  but  few  of  the  other. — This  is  from  fix  to  ten 
times  longer  than  the  monas  lens,  but  much  more 
flender. 

4.  The  undula ,  is  a  round,  gelatinous,  little,  undula¬ 
ting  line.  This  is  the  animal  which  Leewenhoeck  fays 
is  lefs  than  the  tail  of  one  of  the  feminal  animalcules. 
It  never  appears  draight ;  but  when  at  red  it  refem- 
bks  the  letter  V,  and  when  in  motion  the  letter  M. 
It  commonly  reds  on  the  top  of  the  water  ;  fometimes 
it  fixes  itfelf  by  one  extremity,  and  whirls  round. 

5.  The  ferperts,  with  obtufe  windings  or  flexures,  is 
found  in  river-water,  but  feldom.  It  is  (lender,  and 
gelatinous,  refembling  a  ferpentine  line,  with  an  intef- 
tine  down  the  middle. 

6.  The  fpirillum  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  twided 
£n  the  form  of  a  fpiral,  which  feeim  to  be  its  natural 
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fhape,  as  it  never  untwids  itfelf,  but  moves  forward  in  MicroTcopt 
a  draight  line,  vibrating  the  hind  and  fote  parts.  It  -  * 

was  found  in  1782  in  an  infufion  of  the  fonchus  ar- 
venfis. 

7.  The  vcrmiculus  has  a  milky  appearance,  with  an 
obtufe  apex,  and  a  languid  undulatory  motion,  like 
that  of  the  common  worm.  It  is  found  in  marfhy  wa¬ 
ter  in  November,  but  feldom.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  animal  mentioned  by  Leewenhoeck  as  found  in  the 
dung  of  the  frog  and  fpavvn  of  the  male  libellula. 

8.  The  intejlinum  is  found  in  marfhy  waters,  and  has 
a  (low  progreflive  motion.  It  is  milk-coloured,  with 
two  obtufe  ends,  and  four  or  five  fpherical  eggs  are 
perceivable  at  the  hinder  extremity. 

9.  The  bipun&atus  is  found  in  fetid  falt-water,  and 
moves  (lowly ;  for  the  mod  part  in  a  draight  line. 

The  body  is  pellucid,  and  of  a  talc-like  appearance  ; 
both  ends  are  truncated,  and  in  the  middle  one  or 
two  pellucid  globules  placed  lengthwife. 

10.  The  tripunffatus  is  alfo  tranfparent  and  talcy, 
with  both  ends  tapering.  Tt  ha3  three  pellucid  glo¬ 
bules,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  larged,  the  fpacc 
between  them  being  generally  filled  with  a  green  mat¬ 
ter.  It  moves  in  a  draight  line,  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards. 

1 1 .  The  paxilifer ,  or  draw-like  vibrio,  confids  of  a 
tranfparent  membrane,  with  yellow  inteflines,  and  two 
or  three  vifible  points.  They  are  found  in  parcels  to¬ 
gether  from  feven  to  forty  in  number,  and  ranged  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  When  at  red,  they  generally  affume 
a  quadrangular  figure  ;  and  are  thought  to  have  fome 
affinity  to  the  hair-like  animal  deferibed  by  Mr  Baker, 
and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article 
Animalcule,  n°  3. 

1  2.  The  lunula ,  or  how-fhaped  vibrio,  refembles  the 
moon  at  its  fird  quarter ;  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  and 
has  from  feven  to  ten  globules  difpofed  in  a  longitudinal 
dirc&ion. 

\  3.  The  vermlnus  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  falt-water 
kept  for  fome  days  till  it  becomes  fetid.  It  moves 
quickly,  and  with  an  undulatory  motion,  backwards 
and  forwards.  It  is  a  long  tranfparent  membrane, 
with  the  hind  part  broader  than  the  fore  one.  Thefe 
animaicula  feem  to  be  joined  together  in  a  very  Angu¬ 
lar  manner. 

14.  The  malleus  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  fpring- 
water,  and  is  alternately  at  red  and  in  motion  every 
moment  ;  in  the  former  cafe  refembling  the  letter  T, 
and  in  the  latter  V.  It  is  a  white  pellucid  animalcule, 
with  a  globule  affixed  to  the  bafe. 

15.  The  acus  is  in  the  (hape  of  a  fewing  needle  ;  the 
neck  round  and  partly  tranfparent,  and  marked  in  the 
middle  with  a  red  point ;  the  tail  refembling  a  fine 
bridle. 

16.  The fagitta,  with  a  fetaceous  tail,  has  a  long  and 
flexible  body;  broaded  about  the  middle,  and  filled  there 
alfo  with  grey  molecules  ;  the  fore-part  being  drawn 
out  into  a  thin  and  tranfparent  neck,  and  the  upper 
end  thick  and  black.  It  is  found  in  falt-water,  and 
feems  to  move  by  contra&ing  and  extending  its  neck. 

17.  The  gordius,  with  a  tail  terminated  by  a  fmall 
tubercle,  was  found  in  an  infufion  made  with  fait 
water.  Its  fore  part  throughout  about  one  fixth 
of  its  length  is  tranfparent,  and  furnifhed  with  an 
alimentary  tube  of  a  fky  colour ;  the  lower  part  be- 
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ftflerofeopt  Ing  bright  and  pointed,  and  the  middle  full  of  final! 
globules. 

iS.  The  ferpentulus ,  fomewhat  pointed  at  both  ends. 
This  is  found  in  the  infufions  of  vegetables  which 
have  been  kept  for  fome  weeks.  Its  body  is  of  a 
whit ifli  colour,  frequently  convoluted,  and  drawn  in¬ 
to  different  figures.  The  tail  is  furnifhed  with  a  long 
row  of  very  minute  points. 

19.  The  coluber  is  found  in  river- water;  the  tail  is 
•extremely  fmali,  and  bent  fo  as  to  form  a  confiderable 
angle  with  the  body;  the  mouth,  oefophagus,  the 
-molecules  in  the  inteftines,  and  the  twiftings  of  them, 
are  eafily  difeerned. 

20.  The  a mguillula  is  divided  into  four  varieties :  1. 
The  vinegar  eel  ;  2.  That  in  pafte  ;  3*  That  of  frefh 
water  ;  and,  4*  That  of  fait.  The  two  firfl  are  treated 
of  under  the  article  Animalcule  ;  the  third  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tranfparent,  with  a  few  tranfverfe  lines  upon 
the  body,  but  without  any  appearance  of  inteftines. 
•Sometimes  it  has  a  long  row  of  little  globules,  and  is 
-frequently  furnifhed  with  two  fmali  oval  ones  :  the  tail 
‘terminates  in  a  point.  It  has  been  found  in  the  fediment 
formed  by  vegetables  on  the  Tides  of  veffels  in  which 
water  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time.  The  fourth  va¬ 
riety  appears,  when  preffed  between  two  glafs  plates,  to 
be  little  more  than  two  cryftalline  fkins  with  a  kind  of 
inteftines  of  a  clay  colour.  The  younger  ones  are  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  pellucid  molecules. 

2is  The  l\ntery  or  ventricofe  oval  vibrio,  with  a 
fliort  neck,  is  found  among  the  lemna ,  but  not  very 
frequently.  It  is  among  the  larger  kinds  of  animal¬ 
cules,  egg-fhaped,  pellucid,  inflated,  and  fomewhat 
depreffed  at  top  ;  having  a  moveable  ciyftalline  neck, 
and  the  belly  filled  with  pellucid  molecules. 

22.  The  utriculus  icfembles  a  bottle;  the  belly  is 
full  of  molecular  inteftines,  the  neck  bright  and  clear, 
the  top  truncated,  and  fome  have  a  pellucid  point  at 
the  bottom  of  the  belly.  It  has  a  conftant  and  violent 
vacillatory  motion,  the  neck  moving  very  quickly 
from  fide  to  fide. 

23.  The  fafciola  is  found  in  water  juft  freed  from 
the  froft,  and  not  often  in  any  other  fluid.  It  is  pel-' 
lucid,  with  inteftines  like  points  in  the  middle.^  There 
is  likewife  an  alimentary  canal  gradually  diminifhing 
in  fize.  Its  motion  is  very  quick. 

24.  The  colymbus  is  larger  than  many  of  the  other 
fpecies  of  vibrio,  and  refimbles  a  bird  in  fhape.  The 
neck,  which  is  a  little  bent,  is  round,  fhorter  than  the 
trunk,  of  an  equal  fize  throughout,  and  of  a  bright  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  the  apex  obtufe.  The  trunk  is  thick, 
fomewhat  triangular,  full  of  yellow  molecules;  the 
fore- part  broad,  the  hinder  part  acute,  the  motion  flow. 

25.  The  Jlr'iEtus  has  a  linear  body,  being  a  bright 
membranaceous  thread ;  the  hinder  part  fomewhat 
thicker,  round,  and  filled  with  molecules,  excepting 
at  the  end,  where  there  is  a  fmali  empty  pellucid 
fpace.  It.  can  draw  in  the  flender  filiform  part  at 
pleafure. 

26.  The  anasy  with  both  ends  attenuated,  and  the 
neck  longer  than  the  tail,  is  found  in  fait  water ;  tho’ 
a  kind  is  likewife  found  in  frefh  water  with  a  neck 
longer  than  the  other.  The  trunk  of  this  animalcule 
is  oblong,  opaque,  and  filled  with  molecules  ;  the 
fore  and  hind  parts  are  drawn  out  into  a  pellucid  talcy 
membrane,  which  the  creature  can  retiaft  at  plea¬ 
fure. 
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27.  The  cygnus  is  a  very  pellucid  line,  crooked  at  Microfcop* 
top,  fwelling  in  the  middle,  and  (harp  at  the  end  ;  the  -|— v 
middle  full  of  dark  coloured  molecules  and  pellu* 

eid  inteftines.  It  is  very  fmali,  and  moves  more 
flowly  than  any  of  thofe  that  move  and  advance  their 
necks. 

28.  The  anfer  is  found  in  water  where  duckweed 
grows.  The  trunk  is  elliptic,  round,  and  without 
any  inequality  on  the  fides.  It  is  full  of  molecules : 
the  hind  part  fharp  and  bright  ;  the  fore  part  produced 
into  a  bending  neck,  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  apex 
whole  and  even,  with  blue  canals  paffing  between  the 
marginal  edges,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
neck  ;  and  in  one  of  them  a  violent  defeent  of  water 
to  the  beginning  of  the  trunk  is  obfervable.  It  moves 
the  body  flow,  but  the  neck  more  briikly. 

29.  The  olor  is  found  in  water  that  has  been  kept 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  full  of  vegetable  green  matter. 

The  body  is  elliptical  and  ventricofe,  the  hind  part 
fomewhat  fharp,  and  fometimes  filled  with  darkifh  mo¬ 
lecules.  The  neck  is  three  or  four  times  longer  than 
the  body;  of  an  equal  lize  throughout,  and  is  moved 
very  quickly  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  body  itfelf  is  flow. 

30.  The  falx ,  with  a  crooked  neck,  and  obtufe  hinder 
part,  is  pellucid  and  elliptical ;  the  fore  part  leflening 
into  a  little,  round,  bright  neck,  nearly  as  long  a* 
the  trunk.  The  latter  is  fomewhat  gibbous,  and  fill¬ 
ed  with  very  fmali  molecules  ;  and  there  are  two  fmali 
bright  globules,  one  within  the  hind  extremity,  and 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  body.^  The  neck  of 
this  animalcule  is  immoveable;  whence  it  moves  fome- 
thing  like  a  feythe. 

31.  Th z  intermedins  appears  to  be  an  intermediate 
fpecies  betwixt  the  falx  and  the  fafciola.  It  feems  to 
be  a  thin  membrane  conftantly  folded.  The  whole 
has  a  cryftalline  talcy  appearance  ;  the  middle  filled 
with  grey  particles  of  different  fizes.  It  has  all  round 
a  diftinft  bright  margin. 

VI.  Cyclidlum . 

A  fimple,  invifible,  flat,  pellucid,  orbicular  or  oval 
worm. 

1.  The  bullay  or  orbicular  bright  cyclidium.  .  This 
is  found  occafionally  in  an  infufion  of  hay.  It  is  very 
pellucid  and  white,  but  the  edges  fomewhat  darker 
than  the  reft.  It  moves  flowly,  and  in  a  femicircular 
diie&ion. 

2.  The  millium  is  very  pellucid,  and  fplendid  like 
cryftal ;  and  of  an  elliptical  figure,  with  a  line  through 
the  whole  length  of  it.  The  motion  is  fwift,  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  fluttering. 

3.  The  jluitans\%  one  of  the  fmalleft  animalcula  ;  the 
body  fomewhat  of  an  oval  fhape,  with  two  fmali  blue 
fpaces  at  the  fides. 

4.  The  glaucoma  h3S  an  oval  pellucid  body,  with 
both  ends  plain,  or  an  oval  membiane  with  a  diftinA 
well-defined  edge.  The  inteftines  are  fo  tranfparent, 
that  they  can  fcarce  be  difeerned  when  it  is  empty. 

When  full,  they  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  there  are 
dark  globules  difcoverable  in  the  middle.  When  there 
is  plenty  of  water  this  animalcule  moves  fwiftly  in  a 
circular  and  diagonal  dire&ion  ;  when  it  moves  flowly, 
it  feems  to  be  taking  in  water,  >and  the  inteftines  are 
in  a  violent  commotion.  It  generates  by  divifion. 

5.  The  nigricans  is  very  fmali,  pellucid,  and  flat, 
with  a  black  margin 
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6.  The  rqflratium  is  oval,  Smooth,  and  very  pellu¬ 
cid,  with  the  fore  part  running  out  into  an  obtufe 
point,  with  which  it  feems  to  feel  and  examine  the 
bodies  to  which  it  comes.  The  inteftines  are  filled 
with  a  blue  liquor,  the  colour  of  which  Sometimes 
vanishes,  and  then  they  feem  to  be  compofed  oS  ve- 
ficles. 

7.  The  nucleus  refembles  a  grape  Seed,  the  body 
being  pellucid  and  depreffed,  the  fore  part  obtufely 
convex,  and  the  hind  part  acute. 

8.  The  hyaltnum  has  a  tremulous  kind  of  motion  ; 
the  body  oval,  flat,  and  bright,  without  any  vifible 
inteftines. 

9.  The  pediculus  is  Scarce  ever  Seen  but  on  the  hy¬ 
dra  pallida,  upon  which  if  runs  as  if  it  had  feet.  It 
is  gelatinous  and  white  ;  the  bottom  gibbous  over  the 
back  ;  the  extremities  depreffed  and  truncated,  with 
one  end  Sometimes  apparently  cloven  into  two,  which 
may  be  Suppofed  the  mouth. 

10.  The  dubium  is  of  an  oval  fhape,  with  one  fide 
convex,  the  other  concave ;  the  margin  pellucid,  and 
the  inner  part  containing  a  great  number  of  mole¬ 
cules. 

VII.  Paramacium. 

An  invifible,  membranaceous,  flat,  and  pellucid 
worm. 

1.  The  aurelia  is  membranaceous,  pellucid,  and  four 
times  longer  than  it  is  broad  ;  the  fore  part  obtufe 
and  tranfparent ;  the  hind  part  filled  with  molecules. 
It  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a  gimlet  by  reafon 
of  a  fold  which  goes  from  the  middle  to  the  ape^t, 
and  is  of  a  triangular  figure.  It  moves  in  a  reCtilinear 
and  vacillatory  manner.  It  is  found  in  ditches  where 
there  is  plenty  of  duckweed,  and  will  live  many 
months  in  the  fame  water  without  any  renewal  of  the 
latter. 

2.  The  chryfalts  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  differs 
very  little  from  the  former,  only  the  ends  are  more 
obtufe,  and  the  matgins  are  filled  with  black  globules. 

3.  The  verfutum  is  found  in  ditches,  and  has  an  ob¬ 
long,  green,  and  gelatinous  body,  filled  with  mole¬ 
cules  ;  the  lower  part  thicker  than  the  other  ^  and 
both  ends  obtufe.  It  propagates  by  divifion. 

4.  The  ovifernrri  is  membranaceous',  oval,  grey,  and 
pellucid,  with  many  oval  corpufcles  difperfed  through 
the  body. 

5.  The  marginatum  is  flat,  elliptical,  and  every  where 
filled  with  molecules,  except  in  the  lower  end  where 
there  is  a  pellucid  veficle.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  broad 
double  margin,  and  a  bright  fpiral  inteftine  is  obfer- 
■*able. 

VIII.  Kolppda. 

An  invifible,  pellucid,  flat,  and  crooked  worm. 

1.  The  lamella  is  very  feldom  met  with.  2t  refem¬ 
bles  a  long,  narrow,  and  pellucid  membrane,  with  the 
hind  part  obtufe,  narrower,  and  curved  towards  the  top,. 
It  has  a  vacillatory  and  very  Angular  motion  ;  going 
upon  the  fharp  edge,  not  on  the  flat  fide  as  is  ufual 
■with  microfcopic  animals. 

2.  The  gallinuta  is  found  in  fetid  fait  water ;  and 
has  the  apex  fomewhat  bent,  the  belly  oval,  convex, 
and  ftriated. 

3.  The  rojlrum  is  foun  &  though  feldom,  in  water 


where  the  lemna  grows ;  and  has  a  flow  and  horizon-  Microfcop# 
tal  motion.  The  fore  part  i3  bent  into  a  kind  of  — < 
hook  ;  the  hind  part  obtufe,  and  quite  filled  with 
black  molecules. 

4.  The  oebrea  is  depreffed,  membranaceous,  and 
flexible';  one  edge  nearly  flraight  ;  the  other  fomewhat 
bent,  filled  with  obfeure  molecules,  and  a  few  little 
bladders  difperfed  here  and  there. 

5.  The  mucronata  is  a  dilated  bright  membrane;  the 
apex  ari  obtufe  point,  with  a  broad  marked  border 
running  quite  round  it.  It  is  filled  with  grey  mole¬ 
cules  within  the  margin,  and  has  a  truncated  appear¬ 
ance. 

6.  The  triquetra  was  found  in  fait  water,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  confill  of  two  membranes  ;  the  upper  fide  flat¬ 
tened,  the  lower  convex,  with  the  apex  bent  into  a 
kind  of  {boulder. 

7.  The  Jlriata  is  like  wife  found  in  fait  water,  and 
is  very  pellucid  and  white,  with  the  upper  part  ra¬ 
ther  bent,  and  terminating  in  a  point  ;  the  lower  part, 
obtufely  round  :  there  is  a  little  black  pellucid  velicle 
at  the  apex  ;  and  with  a  very  great  magnifying  power 
the  body  appears  covered  with  long  ftreaks. 

8.  The  nucleus  is  of  an  oval  fhape,  with  the  vertex 
pointed,  and  of  a  brilliant  tranfparency,  by  which  the 
vifeera  are  rendered  vifible.  The fe  con  lift  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  round  diaphanous  veficles. 

9.  The  meleagris  has  a  dilated  membrane,  with  very- 
fine  folds,  which  it  varies  in  a  moment.  The  fore 
part  of  the  body  to  the  middle  is  clear  and  bright;  the 
hind  part  varioufly  folded  in  tranfverfe  and  elevated, 
plaits  and  full  of  molecules.  Beneath  the  apex  are 
three  or  four  teeth  ;  but  in  fome  the  edge  is  obtufely 
notched,  and  fet  with  fmaller  notches.  In  the  hin¬ 
der  part  are  1  2  or  more  equal  pellucid  globules. 

10.  The  ajpmilis  is  found  on  the  fea-coaft,  and 
has  an  elliptic  mafs  in  the  middle,  but  is  not  folded 
like  the  former.  The  margin  of  the  fore  part  is 
notched  from  the  top  to  the  middle  ;  the  lower  part 
fwells  out,  and  contra&s  again  into  a  fmall  point. 

1 1.  The  cucullus  is  found  in  vegetable  infufions,  and 
in  fetid  hay  ;  moving  in  all  directions,  and  commonly 
with  great  vivacity.  It  is  very  pellucid,  and  has  a  well 
defined  margin,  fU?*zd  with  little  bright  veficle3  differ¬ 
ing  in  fize,  and  of  no  certain  number.  Its  figure  is 
commonly  oval,  with  the  top  bent  into  a  kind  of  beak,, 
fometimes  oblong,  but  moft  commonly  obtufe.  It 
has  in  the  infide  from  8  to  24  bright  little  veficles 
not  difcernible  imfuch  as  are  young.  *  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  thefe  to  be  animalcules  which  this  creature  has 
fwallowed  ;  but  Mr  Muller  is  of  opinion  that  they: 
are  its  offspring.  When  this  creature  is  near  death 
by  reafon  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  pro¬ 
trudes  its  offspring  with  violence.  From  fome  cir- 
cumftances  it  would  feem  probable  that  this  animal¬ 
cule  cafts  its  fkii:,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fome  infe&s. 

12.  The  cucullulus  is  found  in  an  infufion  of  the 
fonchus  arvenfis.  It  is  very  pellucid  and  cryftalline,- 
with  feveral  globules,  and  has  an  oblique  incifion  a 
little  below  the  apex. 

13.  The  cu&ulio  is  elliptical,  fiat  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  convex  on  the  under  ;  the  fore  part  is  clear,  and 
from  the  middle  to  the  hinder  part  is  full  of  filver-like 
globules.  It  frequently  ftrctches  out  the  fore  part* 
and  folds  it  in  different  pofitioas^ 

*4*  The 
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Microfcope  14,  The  ren,  or  crajfa>  is  found  inan  infufion  of  hay, 
commonly  about  13  hours  after  the  infufion  is  made, 
and  has  a  quick  and  vacillatory  motion.  Its  body  is  yel¬ 
low,  thick,  and  fomewhat  opaque  ;  curved  a  little  in 
the  middle,  fo  that  it  refembles  a  kidney  ;  and  full 
of  molecules.  When  the  water  in  which  it  fwims  is 
about  to  fail,  it  takes  an  oval  form,  is  comprefied,  and 
at  laft  burfts. 

15.  The  pirum  has  an  uniform  and  tranfparent  body, 
without  any  fenfible  inequality  ;  and  is  of  a  pale  co¬ 
lour,  with  obfcure  little  globules.  It  propagates  by 


divifion. 

16.  The  emeus  is  white,  gelatinous,  and  without 
any  diftind  vifeera  5  having  a  bright  ftriated  pellucid 
puftule  on  one  fide  of  the  fore  part.  The  apex  has 
three  or  four  teeth ;  and  it  can  bend  the  hinder  part 
*nto  a  fpiral  form. 

IX.  Gonium, 


Ati  invifible,  fimple,  fmooth,  and  angular  worm. 


1.  The  pettorale  is  found  in  pure  water,  and  moves 
alternately  towards  the  right  and  left.  It  is  quadran¬ 
gular  and  pellucid,  with  1 6  fpherical  molecules  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  u  fet  in  a  quadrangular  membrane, 
like  the  jewels  in  the  breafl-plate  of  the  high-prieft, 
refleding  light  on  both  fides.”  . 

2.  The  pufoinatum  is  found  in  dunghills  ;  and  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  little  quadrangular  membrane,  plain  on 
both  Tides  :  but  with  a  large  magnifier  it  appears  like 
a  bolder  formed  of  three  or  four  cylindiic  pillows  funk 
here  and  there. 

3.  The  corrugatum  i3  found  in  various  kinds  of  in- 
fufions;  and  is  fomewhat  of  a  fquare  (hape,  very  fmall, 
and  in  fome  pofitions  appears  as  ilreaked. 

4.  The  reftangulum  differs  but  little  from  the  for¬ 
mer  :  the  angle  at  the  bafe  is  a  right  one ;  the  larger 
veficle  is  tranfparent,  the  reft  green. 

5.  The  truncatum  is  found  chiefly  in  pure  water, 
and  then  but  feldom.  It  has  a  languid  motion,  and 
is  much  larger  than  the  foregoing.  The  fore  part  is 
a  ftraight  line,  with  which  the  Tides  form  obtufe 
angles,  the  ends  of  the  Tides  being  united  by  a  curved 
line.  The  internal  molecules  are  of  a  dark  green,  and 
there  are  two  little  bright  veficles  in  the  middle. 


X.  Burfarla, 

A  very  fimple,  hollow,  membranaceous  worm. 

1.  The  truncatella  is  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  white, 
oval,  and  truncated  at  the  top,  where  there  is  a  large 
aperture  defeending  towards  the  bafe.  Moft  of  them 
have  four  or  five  yellow  eggs  at  the  bottom.  They 
move  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left  ; 
afeending  to  the  furface  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  fome- 
times  rolling  about  while  they  defeend. 

2.  The  bullma  is  pellucid  and  cryftalline,  having 
fplendid  globnleS  of  different  fizes  fwimming  about 
with  it.  The  under  fide  is  convex,  the  upper  hol¬ 
low,  with  the  fore  part  forming  a  kind  of  lip. 

3.  The  hirundinella  has  two  fmall  proje&ing  wmgs, 
which  give  it  fomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  bird  ; 
and  it  moves  fomething  like  a  (wallow.  It  is  invi¬ 
fible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  by  the  microfcope  appears 
a  pellucid  hollow  membrane. 

4.  The  duplella  was  found  among  duckweed,  and 
appears  like  a  cryftalline  membrane  folded  up,  with¬ 


out  any  vifible  inteftines  except  a  fmall  congeries  of  Microfcope 
points  under  one  of  the  folds.  V""~v wmmmd 

5.  The  globitia  has  a  roundifh  fliape,  and  is  hollow ; 
the  lower  end  being  furnifhed  with  black  molecule* 
of  different  fizes,  the  fore  part  with  obfcure  points, 
the  reft  entirely  empty,  and  the  middle  quite  tranfpa¬ 
rent.  It  moves  very  (lowly  from  right  to  left. 

XL  Cercarla . 

An  invifible  tranfparent  worm  with  a  tail. 

1.  The  gyrinut  greatly  refembles  the  fpermatic  ani¬ 
malcules.  It  has  a  white  gelatinous  body  ;  the  fore 
part  fomewhat  globular  ;  the  hind  part  round,  long, 
and  pointed.  Sometimes  it  appears  a  little  comprefied 
on  eadh  fide.  When  fwimming  it  keeps  its  tail  in 
continual  vibration  like  a  tadpole. 

2.  The  gibba  is  found  in  the  infufions  of  hay  and 
other  vegetables  ;  and  is  fmall,  opaque,  gelatinous, 
white,  and  without  any  vifible  inteftines. 

3.  The  inquieta  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  for  changing  the  (hape  of  its  body  :  fometimes  it 
appears  fpherical,  fometimes  like  a  long  cylinder,  and 
fometimes  oval.  It  is  white  and  gelatinous,  the  tail  fili¬ 
form  and  flexible,  the  upper  part  vibrating  violently.  A 
pellucid  globule  may  be  obferved  at  the  bafe,  and  two 
very  fmall  black  points  near  the  top. 

4.  The  lemna  varies  its  form  fo  much,  that  it  might 
be  miftaken  for  the  proteus  of  Baker,  deferibed  under 
the  article  Animalcule  ;  though  in  fa&  it  is  totally 
different.  The  body  fometimes  appears  of  an  oblong, 
fometimes  of  a  triangular,  and  fometimes  of  a  kidney 
(hape.  The  tail  is  generally  (hort,  thick,  and  annu- 
lated ;  but  fometimes  long,  flexible,  cylindric,  and 
without  rings;  vibrating,  when  ftretched  out,  with 
fo  much  velocity,  that  it  appears  double.  A  fmall 
pellucid  globule,  which  Muller  fuppofes  to  be  its  mouth, 
is  obfervable  at  the  apex  ;  and  two  black  points  not 
eafily  difeovered,  he  thinks,  arc  its  eyes.  Sometimes  it 
draws  the  tail  entirely  into  the  body.  It  walks  flowly 
after  taking  three  or  four  fteps,  and  extends  the  tail, 
ere&ing  it  perpendicularly,  fhaking  and  bending  it  ; 
in  which  (late  it  very  much  refembles  a  leaf  of  the 
lemna. 

*  5.  The  turboy  with  a  tail  like  a  briftle,  is  found 
among  duckweed.  It  is  of  a  talcy  appearance,  partly 
oval  and  partly  fpherical ;  and  feems  to  be  compofed 
of  two  globular  bodies,  the  lowermoft  of  which  is  the 
fmalleft,  and  it  has  two  little  black  points  like  eyes 
on  the  upper  part.  The  tail  is  fometimes  ftraight, 
fometimes  turned  back  on  the  body. 

6.  The  poduria  is  found  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  marfhy  places  covered  with  lemna.  It  is  pel¬ 
lucid;  and  feems  to  confift  of  a  head,  trunk,  and  tail  s 
the  head  refembles  that  of  a  herring ;  the  trunk  is 
ventricofe  and  full  of  inteftines,  of  a  fpiral  form  and 
black  colour.  The  tail  moft  commonly  appears  to  be 
divided  into  two  briftles.  The  inteftines  are  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  motion  when  the  body  moves,  and  by  reafon  of 
their  various  fhades  make  it  appear  very  rough.  There 
are  likewife  fome  hairs  to  be  perceived.  It  turns  round 
as  upon  an  axis  when  it  moves. 

7.  The  viridis  is  found  in  the  fpring  in  ditches  of 
(landing  water  ;  and  in  fome  of  its  dates  has  a  confi- 
derable  refemblance  to  the  laft,  but  has  a  much  great¬ 
er  power  of  changing  its  (hape.  It  is  naturally  cy- 

J  A  2  lindricalj 
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MrcrofcopcIJndrica!,  the  lower  end  (harp,  and  divided  into  two 
,tj  r  parts  ;  but  fometimes  contra&s  the  head  and  tail  fo 

as  to  affume  a  fpherical  figure. 

8.  The  fetifera  is  found  in  fait  water,  but  feldom. 
It  is  fmall,  the  body  rather  opaque,  and  of  a  round 
figure.  The  upper  part  is  bright,  and  fmaller  than 
the  reft  :  the  trunk  is  more  opaque  ;  the  tail  fharp* 
and  near  it  a  little  row  of  fliort  hairs.  It  has  a  flow 
rotatory  motion. 

9.  The  hirta  was  likewife  found  in  fait  water.  It 
is  opaque  and  cylindrical ;  and  when  in  motion,  the 
body  appears  to  be  furrounded  with  rows  of  fmall 
hairs  feparated  from  each  other. 

10.  The  crumena  has  a  ventricofe,  cylindrical,  thick, 
and  wrinkled  body ;  the  lower  part  fmall  ;  the  upper 
part  terminating  in  a  fmall  ftrait  neck  like  that  of  a 
pitcher  ;  the  tail  linear,  and  terminating  in  two  di¬ 
verging  points. 

11.  The  catellus  has  a  moveable  head  fixed  to  the 
body  by  a  point.  The  abdomen  is  twice  as  long  as 

*  the  head,  full  of  inteftines,  and  has  a  tail  flill  nar¬ 
rower,  and  terminating  in  two  briftles  which  it  can 
unite  and  feparate  at  pleafure.  It  moves  brifkly,  but 
without  going  far  from  its  firft  place. 

12.  The  catelina  was  found  in  a  ditch  where  there 
was  plenty  of  duckweed.  It  is  larger  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  has  a  thicker  and  more  cylindrical  body; 
the  lower  part  truncated,  with  two  (hort  diverging 
points  proje&ing  from  the  middle. 

13.  The  lupus  is  found  in  water  among  duckweed, 
and  is  larger  than  mod  of  the  genus.  The  head  is 
larger  than  the  body  ;  the  apex  turned  down  into  a 
little  hook  ;  the  tail  is  like  the  body,  but  narrower, 
terminating  in  two  very  bright  fpines,  which  it  ex¬ 
tends  in  different  directions.  Sometimes  rt  contracts 
into  one  half  its  common  fize,  and  again  extends  itfelf 
as  before. 

14.  The  vermlcularls  is  long,  cylindrical,  flefhy,  and 
capable  of  changing  its  fhape.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
or  nine  rings  or  folding  plaits ;  the  apex  either  ob- 
tufe,  or  notched  into  two  points ;  the  hinder  part  ra¬ 
ther  acute,  and  terminating  in  two  pellucid  thorns, 
between  which  a  fwelling  is  fometimes  perceived.  It 
often  proje&s  a  kind  of  cloven  probofeis  from  the  in- 
cifion  at  the  apex.  It  is  found  in  water  where  there 
is  duckweed. 

15.  The  forclpata  is  found  in  marfhy  places,  is  cy¬ 
lindrical  and  wrinkled,  with  a  forked  probofci3  which 
it  can  thruft  out  or  pull  in. 

1 6.  The  pleurone&es  is  found  in  water  which  has 
been  kept  for  feveral  months.  It  is  membranaceous, 
roundifh,  and  white,  with  two  blackifh  points  in  the 
fore  part,  the  hinder  part  being  furnifhed  with  a  (len¬ 
der  (harp  tail.  It  has  orbicular  inteftines  of  different 
fizes  in  the  middle  ;  the  larger  of  them  bright.  The 
motion  is  vaciilatory  ;  and  in  fwimming  it  keeps  one 
edge  of  the  lateral  membrane  upwards,  the  other  fold¬ 
ed  down, 

17.  The  tripos  is  flat,  pellucid,  triangular,  having 
each  angle  of  the  bafe  or  fore  part  bent  down  into  two 
linear  arms,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  prolonged  into 

tail.  It  is  found  in  fait  water. 

18.  The  cyclidium  is  frequently  found  in  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  and  has  an  oval,  fmooth,  membranaceous,  pellu¬ 


cid  body  with  a  black  margin.  The  tall  is  concealed  Microfcepe 
under  the  edge,  arid  comes  out  from  it  at  every  mo- 
tion,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  projedt  but  little  from 
the  edge.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  border  to  the  hin¬ 
der  part. 

19.  The  tenax  appears  like  an  oval  pellucid  mem¬ 
brane,  fomething  larger  than  the  monas  lens .  The 
fore  edge  is  thick  and  truncated  ;  the  hinder  part 
acute,  and  terminating  in  a  (hort  tail.  It  whirls  about 
in  various  directions  with  great  velocity. 

20.  The  difeus  is  a  fmall  orbicular  animalcule,  with 
a  bent  tail. 

2 1 .  The  orbls  is  round,  and  has  a  tail  confiding  of 
two  long  briftles. 

22.  The  luna  is  likewife  round,  and  has  the  fore¬ 
part  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a  crefcent. 


XII.  Leucophra . 

An  invifible,  pellucid,  and  ciliated  worm, 

1.  The  conftidor ,  with  moveable  inteftines,  is  perfedly 
fpherical  and  femitranfparent,  of  a  yellow  colour,  the 
edges  dark.  It  rolls  from  right  to  left,  but  feldom 
removes  from  the  fpot  where  it  is  firft  found.  It 
filled  with  a  number  of  the  moll  minute  molecules, 
which  move  as  if  they  were  in  a  violent  confiidt ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  thefe  little  combatants 
which  are  accumulated  either  on  one  fide  or  other,’ 
the  whole  mafs  rolls  either  to  the  right  or  left.  It 
then  remains  for  a  little  time  at  reft,  and  the  conflict 
ceafes ;  but  it  foon  becomes  more  violent,  and  the 
fphere  moves  the  contrary  way  in  a  fpiral  line. 
When  the  water  begins  to  fail,  they  affume  an  oblong,* 
oval,  or  cylindric  figure  ;  the  hinder  part  of  fome  be¬ 
ing  compreffed  into  a  triangular  (hape,  and  the  tranf- 
parent  part  efcaping  as  it  were  from  the  inteftines,' 
which  continue  to  move  with  the  fame  violence  till 
the  water  fails,  when  the  molecules  (hoot  into  a  fhape- 
lefs  mafs,  which  alfo  foon  vanifhes*  and  the  whole  aP 
fumes  the  appearance  of  cryftals  offal  ammoniac. 

2.  The  mamilla  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  filled  witlr 
globular  molecules  ;  (hort  hairs  are  curved  inwards 
and  it  occafionally  projedts  and  draws  in  a  little  white' 
protuberance.  It  is  pretty  common  in  marfhy  water. 

3.  The  virefeens  is  a  large,  pear-ftiaped,  greenifh- 
coloured  animalcule,  filled  with  opaque  molecules,  and 
covered  with  (hort  hairs  ;  generally  moving  in  a  ftraight 
line.  It  is  found  in  fait  water. 

4.  The  viridis  is  much  fmaller  than  the  former,  and 
cannot  lengthen  or  fhorten  itfelf  as  it  does.  Some¬ 
times  it  appears  contradled  in  the  middle,  as  if  it  were 
to  be  divided  in  two. 

5.  The  burfata  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  fimilar 
in  many  refpeds  to  the  former.  It  is  of  a  long  oval 
(hape,  bulging  in  the  middle,  and  filled  with  green 
molecules,  every  where  ciliated  except  at  the  apex, 
which  is  truncated  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  purfe; 
the  hairs  are  fometimes  colledted  into  little  fafcicles. 

6.  The  pojlhuma  is  globular,  and  covered  as  it  were 
with  a  pellucid  net ;  is  found  in  fetid  fait  water. 

7.  The  cmrea  is  yellow,  oval;  has  both  ends  equally 
obtufe  ;  little  hairs  difeovered  with  difficulty  ;  and  haa 
in  general  a  vehement  rotatory  motion. 

8.  The  pertufa  is  found  in  fait  water;  and  is  gela¬ 

tinous 
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tino’is  and  fmall,  without  any  molecules.  The  fore¬ 
part  is  truncated,  the  hind-part  brought  nearly  to  a 
point,  with  a  kind  of  oval  hole  on  one  fide. 

The  fracta  is  long,  with  finuated  angles,  white, 
gelatinous,  and  granulated,  changing  its  form  confider- 

ably.  # 

10.  The  dilatata  appears  like  a  gelatinous  membrane, 
with  a  few  grey  molecules  in  the  fore-part,  and  a  great 
number  in  the  hinder  part.  It  is  fometimes  dilated 
into  a  triangular  form  with  finuated  Tides  ;  at  other 
times  the  fhape  is  more  irtegular  and  oblong. 

11.  The  fcmtillans  was  found  in  December  among 
the  letter  lemnje.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  oval,  round, 
and  opaque.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  ciliated  from  its 
bright  twinkling  appearance,  which  probably  arifes 
from  the  motion  it  gives  the  water. 

12.  The  veficulifera  is  oval,  very  pellucid,  with  a 
defined  dark  edge  and  infide,  containing  fome  very 
bright  bladders  or  veficles.  The  middle  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  blue,  and  the  veficles  appear  as  if  fet  in  a  ground 
of  that  colour. 

13.  The  globulifera  was  found  in  a  ditch  where  the 
lemna  minor  grew.  The  body  is  round,  very  pellu¬ 
cid,  without  molecules,  but  with  three  little  pellucid 
globules,  and  every  where  fet  with  fliort  hairs. 

(4.  The  pujlulata  is  found  in  marfhy  waters  ;  and  is 
white,  gelatinous,  and  fomewhat  granulated;  the  lower 
part  truncated  as  if  an  oblique  feftion  were  made  in 
an  egg  near  the  bottom.  It  is  covered  with  little 
ereft  fhining  hairs,  and  at  the  lowerv  extremity  a  few 
bright  puftules  may  be  difcovered. 

1  The  turblnata  is  found  in  (linking  fait  water  ) 
and  is  round,  pellucid,  fomewhat  of  the  fhape  of  an 
acorn,  with  a  pellucid  globule  at  the  lower  end. 

i5.  The  acuta  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  ge¬ 
latinous,  thick,  capable  of  afluming  different  fhapes  ; 
having  the  apex  bright,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  filled 
with  little  fpherules.  Sometimes  it  draws  ltfelf  up 
into  an  orbicular  fhape,  at  others  one  edge  is  finuated. 

17.  The  nctata  is  oval,  round,  and  has  a  black  point 

at  the  edge.  .  „  ,  ,  . 

18.  The  Candida  is  found  in  fait  watery  ard  is 
membranaceous,  flat,  very  white,  with  no  vifible  in-, 
teftines  except  two  oval  bodies  not  eafily  perceived. 
The  whole  edge  is  ciliated. 

19.  The  nodulata  is  oblong  and  oval,  with  a  doub.o 
row  of  little  nodules. 

20.  The  ftgnata  is  common  in  fait  water  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December.  It  is  oblong  and 
lubdeprefled,  with  a  black  margin  filled  with  little 
molecules,  but  more  particularly  diflinguifhed  by  a 
curved  line  in  the  middle  fomewhat  in.  the  fhape  of 
the  letter  S  ;  one  end  of  which  is  fometimes  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  fmall  fpiral. 

2i#  The  trigona  is  found  in  marfhes,  but  not  com¬ 
monly.  It  (s  a  yellow  triangular  mafs  filled  with  un¬ 
equal  pellucid  veficles,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  reft,  and  the  edge  furrounded  with  fhort  fluc¬ 
tuating  hairs. 

22.  The  fuida  is  fomewhat  of  a  kidney  fhape,  but 
ventricofe. 

23.  The  jluxa.  is  reniform  and  finuated. 

24.  The  armilla  is  round  and  annular. 

25.  The  cornuta  is  of  the  fhape  of  an  inverted  cone, 
opaque,  and  of  a  green  colour.  I  his  requires  to  be 
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obferved  for  fome  time  before  we  can  afcertain  its  cha-  MIcrofcopc 
rafters.  The  body  is  compofed  of  molecular  veficles ; 
the  fore  part  is  wide  and  truncated,  with  a  little  pro¬ 
minent  horn  or  hook  on  both  Tides;  the  hind  part  be¬ 
ing  conical,  every  where  ciliated,  and  the  hairs  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute;  thofe  in  the  fore  part  are  three 
times  longer  than  the  former,  and  move  in  a  circular 
direftion  The  hinder  part  is  pellucid,  and  fometimes 
terminates  in  two  or  three  obtufe  pellucid  projections. 

At  one  time  this  animalcule  will  appear  reniform  and 
ciliated  on  the  fore  part  ;  but  at  another  time  the 
hairs  are  concealed.  It  diffolves  into  molecular  veficles 
when  the  water  evaporates. 

26.  The  heteroclita  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a 
white  point  ;  in  the  microfcope  as  a  cylindrical  body, 
the  fore  part  obtufely  round,  the  middle  rather  drawn 
in  ;  the  lower  part  round,  but  much  fmaller  than  the 
upper  part.  It  appears  wholly  ciliated  through  a  large 
magnifier. 

XIII.  Trichoda. 

An  invifible,  pellucid,  hairy  worm. 


1.  The  grandinella  is  a  very  fmall  pellucid  globule,  . 
with  the  inteftines  fcarce  vifible,  the  top  of  the  fur- 
face  furnifhed  with  feveral  fmall  briftles  not  eafily  dif-. 
coverable,  as  the  creature  has  a  power  of  extending, 
or  drawing  them  back  in  an  inftant.  It  is  found  in  , 
pure  water  as  well  as  in  infufions  of  vegetables. 

2.  The  cometa  is  a  pellucid  globule  filled  with  bright 
inteftines,  the  fore  part  furnifhed  with  hairs,  the  hind 
part  with  a  pellucid  globule. 

3.  The  granata  refembles  the  two  former;  and  has 
a  darkifh  nucleus  in  the  centre,  with  fhort  hairs  on  the 
edge. 

4.  The  trochus  is  fomewhat  of  a  pear- fhape,.  and 
pellucid;  each  fide  of  the  fore  part  being  diftinguifhed  i 
by  a  little  bunch  of  hairs. 

5.  The  gyrinus  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  this  genu9, 
and  is  found  in  fait  water.  It  is  fmooth  and  free  from 
hairs,  except  at  the  fore  part,  where  there  are  a  few. 

6.  Th efol  is  fmall,  globular,  and  cryftalline  ;  befet 
every  where  with  diverging  rays  longer  than  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  body  ;  the  infide  full  of  molecules.  The 
body  contrafts  and  dilates,  but  the  creature  remain? 
confined  to  the  fame  fpot.  It  was  found  with  other 
animalcules  in  water  which  had  been  kept  three  weeks. 

7.  Th efolaris  is  orbicular,  blight,  and  filled  with: 
globular  inteftines,  frequently  having  in  it  a  moveable 
fubftance  of  the  fhape  of  the  letter  S.  It  has  hairs 
feldom  exceeding  17  in  number,  fet  round  the  circum¬ 
ference,  each  of  them  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the 
diameter  of  the  animalcule. 

8.  The  bomba  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  full  of  clay¬ 
like  molecules.  .  It  moves  with  fuch  velocity  as  to 
elude  the  fight,  and  appears  of  various  fhapes,  fome¬ 
times  fpherical,  fometimes  kidney-fhaped,  &c. 

9.  The  or  bis  is  compofed  of  veiicular  molecules; 
is  of  a  fpherical  figure,  fmooth,  pellucid,  and  a  little 
notched  in  the  fore  part.  The  notched  part  is  filled 
with  long  hairs,  but  there  are  none  on  the  reft  of  the. 
body. 

10.  The  urnula  is  membranaceous,  pellucid,  iome- 
what  in  the  form  of  a  water  pitcher,  with  the  fore, 
part  hairy.  It  moves  but  (lowly. 

1 1 .  The  dioia  U  of.  a  clay-colour,  and  filled  with 
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‘Emcrofcope  molecules ;  the  upper  part cylindrical  and  truncated 
w — '  the  lower  part  fpherical,  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth 
hairy  at  the  edge?* 

1 2.  The  horrida  is  fomewhat  of  a  conical  fhape,  the 
fore  part  rather  broad  and  truncated,  the  lower  part 
obtufe,  and  the  whole  covered  with  radiating  bridles. 

13.  The  urinarium  13  egg-fhaped,  with  a  fliort  hairy 
beak. 

14.  The  femiluna  is  fmooth,  pellucid,  and  fhaped 
like  a  crefcent. 

15.  The  trigona  is  of  a  triangular  fhape,  a  little 
convex  on  both  fides,  the  fore  part  acute  and  ciliated, 
the  hind  part  broader,  and  having  the  extremity  as  it 
were  gnawed  off. 

16.  The  tinea  is  round,  not  very  pellucid,  narrow 
in  the  fore  part,  and  refembling  an  inverted  club. 

17.  The  nigra  was  found  in  fait  water,  and  has  an 
opaque  body  ;  but  when  at  red  one  fide  appears  pellu¬ 
cid.  When  in  violent  motion,  it  feems  entirely  black. 

18.  The  pubes  is  found  in  water  where  duckweed 
grows,  chiefly  in  the  month  of  December.  It  has  a 
bunch  above  the  hind  part  marked  with  black  fpois, 
depreffed  towards  the  top,  a  little  folded,  and  fome¬ 
what  convex  on  the  under  part.  The  apex  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  hairs,  but  they  are  feldom  vifible  till  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  it  extends  and 
moves  them  vehemently,  and  attempting  as  it  were  to 
draw  in  the  very  lad  drop  of  water. 

19.  The  jloccus  is  membranaceous,  the  fore  part  ra¬ 
ther  conical,  with  three  fmall  hairy  papillae  projecting 
from  the  bafe. 

2C.  The  fmuata  is  found  in  river  water.  It  is 
oblong  and  deprefled,  with  one  margin  hollow  and 
hairy,  and  the  lower  end  obtufe.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  the  hollow  edge  ciliated. 

21.  The  praceps  is  pellucid,  the  fore  part  formed 
into  a  kind  of  neck  ;  one  edge  rifing  into  a  protube¬ 
rance  like  a  hump-back,  the  other  edge  convex. 

22.  The  proteus  is  that  which  Mr  Baker  diftin- 
guifhes  by  the  fame  name,  and  of  which  an  account 
is  given  under  the  article  Animalcule.  It  is 
found  in  the  flimy  matter  adhering  to  the  fldes  of 
’veflels  in  which  vegetables  have  been  infufed,  or  ani¬ 
mat  fubftances  preferved.  That  defcribed  by  Mr  Adams 
was  difcovered  in  the  flime  produced  from  the  water 
where  fmall  fifhes,  water-fnails,  &c.  had  been  kept. 
The  body  refembled  that  of  a  fnail,  the  fhape  being 
fomewhat  elliptical,  but  pointed  at  one  end,  while  from 
the  other  proceeded  a  long,  (lender,  and  finely  pro¬ 
portioned  neck,  of  a  flze  fuitable  to  the  reft  of  the 
animal. 

23.  The  verfalilis  lives  in  the  fea,  and  has  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  proteus ;  but  the  neck  is  fhorter,  the 
apex  lefs  fpherical,  and  the  binder  part  of  the  trunk 
acute. 

24.  The  gilla  is  pellucid;  the  upper  part  fwtlled 
out,  with  numerous  molecules,  and  three  large  globules 
on  the  infide.  The  ends  rather  incline  downwards ; 
and  when  the  water  begins  to  fail,  a  few  minute  hairs 
way  be  difcovered  about  the  head  and  at  the  abdomen; 
the  body  then  becomes  ftriated  longitudinally. 

25.  The  foeta  fomewhat  refembles  a  rolling-pin  in 
fhape  ;  has  both  ends  obtufe,  and  one  fhorter  than  the 
other.  It  can  draw  in  the  ends,  and  fwell  out  the 
fldes,  fo  as  to  appear  almoft  fpherical. 


26.  The  patens  is  found  in  fait  water  ;  and  is  of  aMicrtrcoj* 
long  cylindrical  fhape,  filled  with  molecules,  the  fore-  — v***' 
part  bright  and  clear,  with  a  long  opening  near  the 

top  which  tapers  to  a  point,  and  is  befet  with  hairs. 

27.  The  patu/a  is  ventricofe,  rather  inclining  to  an 
oval  figure,  with  a  fmall  tube  at  the  fore  part,  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  which  is  hairy. 

28.  The  foveata  is  oblong  and  rather  broad,  with 
three  little  horns  on  the  fore  part. 

29.  The  Jlriata  is  found  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  in  river-water.  It  is  a  beautiful  animalcule,  of  a 
fox  colour.  It  is  of  an  oblong  fhape,  the  lower  end 
fomewhat  larger  than  the  other.  It  has  a  (et  of  ftreaks 
running  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  at  the  abdo¬ 
men  a  double  row  of  little  eggs  lying  in  a  tranfvcrfe 
drreCtion. 

30.  The  uvula  is  found  in  the  infufion  of  hay  and 
other  vegetables.  It  is  fix  times  longer  than  broad, 
round,  flexuous,  of  an  equal  fize,  the  greater  part  filled 
with  obfeure  molecules  ;  the  fore  part  rather  empty, 
with  an  alimentary  canal  and  lucid  globules  near  the 
middle.  The  margin  of  the  fore  part  is  covered  with 
fhort  hairs. 

31.  The  aurantla  is  of  a  gold  colour,  pellucid,  and 
filled  with  veficles. 

32.  The  ignita  is  of  a  flue  purple  colour,  with  fome* 
thing  of  a  reddifh  caft,  pellucid,  fplendid,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  globules  of  different  flzes  ;  the  fore  part  fmall, 
the  hinder  part  obtufe,  with  a  very  large  opening  which 
feems  to  run  through  the  body. 

3 3 /The  prifma  is  very  fmall,  and  fo  tranfparent  that 
it  cannot  eafily  be  delineated.  It  is  of  a  Angular 
fhape ;  the  under  part  being  convex,  the  upper  com- 
preffed  into  a  kind  of  keel,  and  the  fore  part  fmall. 

34.  The  forceps  is  found  about  the  winter  folftice 
in  water  covered  with  lemna.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
large,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and  filled  with  mole¬ 
cules,  with  a  large  opaque  globule  in  the  lower  part* 

The  fore  part  is  divided  into  long  lobes,  one  of  which 
is  falciform  and  acute,  the  other  dilated  and  ob¬ 
liquely  truncated,  It  can  open,  fhut,  or  crofs,  thofe 
lobes  at  pleafure ;  and  by  the  motion  of  them  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  fuck  in  the  water.  1 

35.  The  forfex  is  found  in  river  water.  It  has  the 
fore  part  formed  into  a  kind  of  forceps,  one  of  which 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  other,  hooked  and  ciliated. 

36.  The  index  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  has  the 
under  part  of  the  front  of  the  margin  hairy;  the  apex 
is  formed  by  the  fore  part  projecting  like  a  finger  on 
a  direction  poft. 

37.  The  trichoda  is  «f  a  yellow  colour,  formed  of 
two  pellucid  membranes  ftriated  longitudinally;  the 
lower  end  obliquely  truncated,  and  the  two  extremities 
bent  in  oppofite  directions. 

38.  The  navicula  has  three  corners;  the  fore  part 
truncated  and  ciliated,  the  hind  part  acute  and  bent  a 
little  upwards.  It  has  a  cryftalline  appearance,  and  a 
kind  of  longitudinal  keel  runs  down  the  middle. 

39.  The  fuccifa  is  of  a  flattened  oval  fhape,  the  edge 
hairy,  and  hollowed  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form 
two  unequal  legs. 

40.  The  fulcata  is  ovated  and  ventricofe,  the  apex 
acute,  with  a  furrow  at  the  abdomen,  and  both  Tides  of 
it  ciliated. 

41.  The  anas  is  found  in  pure  water*  and  is  fmooth, 
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(  toofc«pef;ve  times  broader  than  it  is  long,  filled  with  darkifh 
molecules.  It  has  a  bright  neck,  under  the  top  of 
which  are  a  few  unequal  hairs.  It  moves  but  lan¬ 
guidly. 

42.  The  harbata  is  round,  fomewhat  linear,  with 
both  ends  obtufe  ;  the  fore  part  narrower,  forming  as 
it  were  a  kind  of  neck,  under  which  is  a  row  of  fluc¬ 
tuating  hairs.  The  trunk  is  full  of  grey  molecules. 

43.  The  farcimen  is  long,  round,  pellucid,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  very  minute  hairs,  and  lias  a  great  number 
of  mucous  veficles  about  the  body. 

44.  The  crinita  is  long,  round,  every  where  ciliated 
on  the  upper  part,  and  the  under  part  likewife  hairy 
as  far  as  the  middle. 

45.  The  angtdus  is  long,  more  convex  than  molt  of 
the  genus,  divided  by  a  kind  of  articulation  in  the 
middle  into  two  parts  equal  in  breadth,  but  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  ;  the  apex  has  fhort  waving  hair. 

46.  The  linter  is  found  in  an  infufion  of  old  grafs. 
It  is  egg-fhaped,  oblong,  with  both  extremities  taifed 
fo  that  the  bottom  becomes  convex,  and  the  upper  part 
deprefled  like  a  boat :  it  is  of  different  fhapes  at  diffe¬ 
rent  ages,  and  fometimes  has  a  rotatory  motion. 

47.  The  paxillus  is  found  in  fait*  water  ;  and  is  long, 
full  of  grey  molecules;  the  fore  part  truncated  and 
hairy,  and  rather  fmaller  than  the  other. 

48.  The  vermicular  is  is  found  in  river  water ;  and  is 
pellucid  in  the  fore  part,  with  the  hind  part  full  of 
molecules. 

49.  The  melltta  is  found  in  fait  water,  but  very  rare¬ 
ly.  It  is  oblong,  ciliated,  with  a  globular  apex,  a  di¬ 
latable  neck,  and  a  kind  of  periftaltic  motion  per¬ 
ceivable  within  it. 

50.  The  jimbriata  is  fubovated,  the  apex  hairy,  the 
hinder  part  obliquely  truncated  and  ferrated. 

51.  The  came/us  is  found  but  rarely  in  vegetable  in- 
fufions,  and  move3  in  a  languid  manner.  The  fore 
part  is  ventricofe  ;  the  back  divided  by  an  incifion  in 
the  middle  into  two  tubercles  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly  finuated. 

52.  The  augur  is  oblong,  deprefled,  pellucid,  and 
filled  with  molecules :  the  vertex  is  truncated,  the  fore¬ 
part  forming  a  fmall  beak  with  three  feet  underneath; 
beyond  which,  toward  the  hinder  part,  it  is  furnifhed 
with  britlles. 

53.  Th t  pupa  is  roundifh,  pellucid,  and  confifts  of 
three  parts.  The  head  is  broad,  and  appears  to  be 
hooded,  the  top  being  furnifhed  with  very  fmall  hairs; 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  head  is  a  tranfparent  veficle, 
and  over  the  bread  from  the  bafe  of  the  head  hangs  a 
produ&ion  refembling  the  (heath  of  the  feet  in  the  pupa 
of  the  gnat. 

54.  The  lunaris  is  round  and  cryftajline;  the  hinder 
part  fmaller  than  the  other.  The  edge  of  the  back 
and  the  part  near  the  tail  are  bright  and  clear.  It 
bends  itfelf  into  the  form  of  an  arch. 

55.  The  bilunls  is  arched  and  flattened  with  an  hairy 
apex,  and  two  little  bridles  proceeding  from  the  tail. 

56.  The  rattus  is  oblong,  with  a  kind  of  keel ;  the 
fore  part  hairy,  and  a  very  longbriftle  proceeding  from 
the  hinder  part. 

57.  The  tigris  refembles  the  former,  but  differs  in 
the  form  of  the  tail,  which  confifls  of  two  bridles,  and 
likewife  in  having  a  kind-  of  inciflon  in  the  body  a 
little  below  the  apex. 


58.  Th c  perlllum  is  frequently  found  in  marfhes.  ItM 
is  cylindrical,  pellucid,  mufcular,  and  capable  of  being- 
folded  up.  It  appears  double;  the  interior  part  full 
of  molecules,  with  an  orbicular  mufcular  appendage, 
which  it  can  open  and  fhut,  and  which  forms  the 
mouth.  The  external  part  is  membranaceous,  pellu¬ 
cid,  dilated,  and  marked  with  tranfverfe  {freaks ;  and 

it  can  protrude  or  draw  in  the  orbicular  membrane  at 
pleafure.  Some  have  four  articulations  in  the  tail, 
others  five;  and  it  lias  two  pairs  of  bridles,  one  placed 
at  the  fecond  joint,  the  other  at  the  lad. 

59.  The  clavus  has  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  a 
common  nail ;  the  fore  part  is  round  and  hairy,  the 
hinder  part  terminating  in  a  {harp  tail. 

60.  The  cornuta  is  membranaceous,  elliptical,  full 
of  molecules;  the  fore  part  lunated,  the  other  round, 
and  teiminating  in  a  tail  as  long  as  the  body. 

61.  The  gcdlina  is  found  in  river  water.  It  is  of 
a  grey  colour,  flat,  with  feven  large  molecules  and  glo¬ 
bules  within  it;  the  front  obtufe,  fet  with  hairs;  the 
hinder  part  terminating  in  a  tail  formed  of  very  fine 
hairs. 

62.  The  muf cuius  is  found  in  the  infufions  of  hay 
which  have  been  kept  for  fome  months.  It  is  fmooth, 
egg*fhaped,  with  a  double  margin  drawn  underneath 
it;  the  fore  part  narrow,  and  furnilhed  with  fhort  hairs 
which  continually  play  about  ;  having  a  fmall  tail  un¬ 
derneath.  It  moves  flowly,  and  is  furnifhed  with 
molecular  inteflines. 

63.  The  delphis  is  found  in  river  water.  It  is  fmooth, 
pellucid,  having  the  fore  part  dilated  into  a  femicircle, 
gradually  decreafing  in  breadth  towards  the  tail.  The 
front  is  hairy,  the  hairs  {landing  as  rays  from  the 
femicircular  edge  :  one  of  the  edges  is  fometimes  con¬ 
tracted. 

64.  The  delphinus  is  found  in  hay  that  has  been 
infufed  for  fome  months.  It  is  pellucid,  fmooth,  and 
egg-fhaped;  the  hinder  part  terminating  in  a  tail  about 
half  the  length  of  the  body,  dilated  at  the  upper  end*, 
truncated,  and  always  bent  upwards.  It  moves  fome¬ 
times  on  its  belly  and  fometimes  on  its  fide. 

65.  The  clava ,  or  club  trichoda,  has  the  fore  part^ 
thick,  but  the  hinder  part  narrow;  both  extremities 
obtufe,  pellucid,  and  replete  with  molecules  ;  the  hind 
part  bent  down  towards  the  middle. 

66.  The  cunt  cuius  is  oblong,  the  fore  part  hairy,  th 
hinder  part  rather  acute,  and  filled  with  molecules  and 
black  veficles. 

67.  The  felts  is  large  and  curved,  the  fore  part  fmall,. 
the  hinder  part  gradually  diminifhing  into  a  tail,  the 
under  part  befet  with  hairs  longitudinally. 

68.  The  pifcis  is  oblong,  the  fore  part  hairy,  the 
hind  part  terminating  in  a  very  {lender  tail.  It  is 
fmooth,  pellucid,  much  longer  than  broad,  and  filled 
with  yellow  molecules  ;  the  fore  part  obtufe,  the  hin¬ 
der  part  extremely  {lender  and  tranfparent,  the  upper 
fide  convex. 

69.  The  larus  is  long,  round,  befet  with  nairs,  and. 
has  the  tail  divided  into  two  points. 

70.  The  long l cauda  is  cylindrical;  the  fore  part  trun¬ 
cated,  and  befet  with  hairs  ;  the  tail  long,  furnifhed 
with  two  bridles,  and  having  two  joints. 

71.  Th tfixa  ha3  the  circumference  fet  with  hairs, 
and  a  little  folitary  pedicle  proje&ing  from  the  body. 

72.  The  inqulllnus  is  fheathed  within  a  cylindrical® 
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M’crofcrpc  transparent  bag,  having  a  little  pedicle  bent  back  with’ 

- - - -  in  the  bag.  t  ,  , 

73.  The  ingenita  is  Sheathed  in  a  depreffed  bag, 
broaded  at  the  bafe.  The  animalcule  itfelf  is  funnel- 
fhaped,  with  one  or  more  hairs  proceeding  from  each 
fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  funnel.  ;  It  can  extend  or 
contract  itfelf  within  the  bag,  fixing  its  tail  to  the 
bafe,  without  touching  the  Tides.  It  is  found  in  fait 

water.  a  #  .  , 

74.  The  itinata  is  fheathed  in  a  cylindrical  bag,  with 
a  pedicle  palling  through  and  projecting  beyond  it. 

75.  The  transfuga  is  broad,  the  fore  part  hairy,  the 
hinder  part  full  of  bridles;  one  fide  fmuated,  and  the 
other  pointed. 

76.  The  xiliata  is  ventricofe,  the  hinder  part  covered 


and  convex \  the  (lern  round,  with  feveral  hairs  pro-  Mlrctfcoyi 
ceeding  from  it.  %  *1 

87.  The  cimex  is  about  the  fize  of  the  lyncus,  has 
an  oval  body,  with  a  convex  back,  flat  belly,  and  inci- 
fion  in  the  margin  of  the  fore  part,  the  edges  of 
which  inoifion  appear  to  move.  When  this  animalcule 
meets  with  any  obftacles  in  fwimming,  it  makes  ufe 
of  four  bridles,  which  appear  on  the  under  fide  as 
feet. 

88.  The  cicada  differs  but  little  from  the  cimex. 

It  is  oval,  with  an  obfeure  margin,  the  fore  part  co¬ 
vered  with  hairs  on  the  under  fide,  and  the  hinder 
parts  beardlefs. 

XIV.  Kerona. 


with  hair. 

77.  The  bulla  is  membranaceous,  the  fides  bent  in¬ 
wards  ;  the  fore  and  hind  parts  both  covered  with 

hairs.  . 

78.  The  pellionclla  is  fomewhat  thick  in  the  middle, 
and  pellucid,  with  a  few’- molecules  here  and  there;  the 
tides  obtufe,  the  fore  part  ciliated  with  very  fine  hairs, 
the  hinder  part  fet  with  bridles. 

79.  The  cyllidium  has  the  hinder  extremity  filled 
with  globules  of  various  fizes.  It  vacillates  upon  the 
edge,  commonly  advancing  on  its  fiat  fide,  and  conti¬ 
nually  drawing  in  water.  It  then  gapes,  and  opens 
into  a  very  acute  angle,  almod  to  the  middle  oj  the 
body  ;  but  this  is  done  fo  indantaneoufly,  that  it  can 
•fesree  be  perceived. 

80.  The  curfor  is  oval,  the  fore  part  hairy,  and  the 
hinder  part  alfo  furniflied  with  fome  draight  and  curved 
hairs  in  two  fafcicles.  Its  body  is  flat,  and  filled  with 
molecules ;  and  in  the  fore  part  is  an  oblong  empty 
fpace,  into  which  we  may  fometimes  fee  the  water 
fucked  in. 

81.  The  pulex  is  egg-fhaped,  with  an  incifion  in  the 
fore  part ;  the  front  and  bafe  hairy. 

82.  The  lynceus  is  nearly  fquare,  with  a  crooked 
'beak  and  hairy  mouth.  It  is  membranaceous,  and 

appears  compreffed,  flretched  out  into  a  beak  above, 
under  which  there  is  a  little  bundle  of  hairs;  the  lower 
edge  bends  in  and  out,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  few 
bridles.  The  intedines  are  beautiful,  and  a  fmall  bent 
tube  goes  from  the  mouth  to  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
body.  There  is  likewife  another  tube  between  the 
fore  and  hind  edge,  filled  with  blue  liquor.  .  The  in¬ 
tedines  and  other  tube  are  frequently  in  motion.* 

83.  The  crofa  is  orbicular,  the  fore  part  notched  ; 
one  fide  furnifhed  with  hairs,  the  hinder  part  with 
bridles. 

84.  The  rojlrata  is  found  in  water  where  duckweed 
has  been  kept.  It  is  depreffed,  capable  of  changing 
its  fhape,  yellow,  with  long  ciliated  hairs;  it  has  four  feet 
tapering  to  a  point,  one  of  them  longer  than  the  red. 
Both  feet  and  hairs  are  within  the  margin.  The  fhape 
of  the  body  is  generally  triangular  ;  the  apex  formed 
into  an  obtufe  beak,  which  the  creature  fometimes 
draws  in  fo  that  it  appears  quite  round. 

85.  The  lagena  is  round,  ventricofe,  with  a  long 
neck,  and  the  lower  end  fet  with  bridles. 

86.  The  charon  was  found  in  fait  water.  It  is  oval, 
and  refemble3  a  boat  as  well  in  its  motion  as  fhape  : 
the  upper  part  is  hollowed,  the  under  part  furrowed 

N°  2  IQ. 


1.  The  rajlellum  is  found  in  river  water.  It  ha« 
three  rows  of  horns  on  the  back,  which  occupy  almoft 
the  whole  of  it. 

2.  The  lyncajlcr  is  fquare,  and  its  dife  furnifhed  with 
fhining  horns. 

3.  The  hijlrio  appears  an  oblong  membrane,  pellucid, 

with  four  or  five  black  points  in  the  fore  part,  which 
are  continually  changing  their  fituation,  thick  fet  with 
fmall  globules  in  the  middle,  among  which  four  larger 
ones  are  fometimes  perceived,  which  by  Mr  Adams 
are  fuppofed  to  be  eggs.  In  the  middle  of  the  hind 
part  are  fome  longitudinal  ftrokes  refembling  brifile3, 
which,  however,  do  not  feem  to  project  beyond  the 
body.  . 

4.  The  cypris  is  found  in  water  covered  with  lemna. 
It  is  fomewhat  of  a  pear  fhape,  compreffed,  with  * 
broad  and  blunt  fore  pari;  the  front  turnifhed  with 
hairs  or  little  vibrating  points  inferted  under  the  edge, 
fhorter  in  the  hind  part,  partly  extended  draight,  and 
partly  bent  down,  having  a  retrograde  motion. 

5.  The  haujlrum  is  orbicular,  with  the  horns  in  the 
middle,  the  fore  part  membranaceous  and  ciliated,  with 
feveral  bridles  at  the  hinder  part. 

6.  The  haujlallum  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in 
having  the  hinder  part  without  any  bridles. 

7.  The  patella  has  an  univalved  fhell,  is  orbicular, 
crydalline;  the  fore  part  fomewhat  notched;  the  flefhy 
body  in  the  middle  of  the  fhell;  with-horus  or  hairs  of 
different  lengths  jutting  out  beyond  the  fhell,  and  add¬ 
ing  indead  of  feet  and  oars,  fome  of  which  are  bent; 
and  the  fuperior  ones  confiitute  a  double  tranfverfe 
row. 

8.  The  vannus  is  oval  and  rather  flat,  with  one  edge 
bent,  the  oppofite  one  ciliated,  the  front  furnifhed  with 
horns,  and  the  hind  part  with  briflk3. 

9.  The  pullajler  agrees  in  many  refpefts  with  the 
tricboda  pulex ;  the  upper  part  is  pellucid,  without  any 
black  molecules;  the  front  truncated,  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  head  covered  with  hair,  and  the  fore  part 
finuous. 

10.  Tli e  wytillus  is  a  large  animalcule;  the  fore 
hind  parts  rounded,  very  pellucid  and  white,  dark  in 
the  middle,  with  black  intedines  intermixed  with  a 
few  pellucid  veficles  ;  both  extremities  appearing  as  if 
compofed  of  two  thin  plates.  It  has  two  fmall  horns, 
with  which  it  agitates  the  water  fo  as  to  form  a  little 
whirlpool. 

11.  The  kpus  is  egg-fhaped,  compreffed,  pellucid, 
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nated  with  bridles. 

12  The  filurus  is  an  oval,  fmooth,  animalcule,  tome- 
what  crooked  and  opaque,  with  a  fafcick  of  vibrating 
hair  on  the  fore  part:  it  has  a  fharp  tail  furniihed 
with  unequal  rows  of  moveable  hairs,  the  back  being 
alfo  ciliated  :  the  hairs  produce  a  rotatory  motion. 
The  figure  varies  from  oval  to  oblong,  and  the  filaments 
of  the  conferva  are  often  entangled  in  the  tail. 

1  5.  The  calvitium  is  found  in  the  infufion  of  vege¬ 
tables.  The  body  is  broad  and  flat,  both  fides  ob- 
tufe,  filled  with  black  molecules,  and  there  is  a  b.ack 
fpot  near  the  hinder  part,  where  there  are  likewife  a 

few  fhort  briftles.  .  T  • 

ia.  The  pu/lulata  is  found  in  fait  water.  It  is 
oval? convex;  one  edge  of  the  hinder  part  f.nuated, 
both  ends  fet  with  hairs,  and  fome  horns.on  the  tore 
part. 

XV.  Himantopus  : 

A  pellucid,  invifible,  and  cirrated  worm. 

1.  The  acarus  is  lively,  conical,  ventncofe,  full  of 

black  molecules,  with  a  blight  and  tranfparent  fore 
part.  The  lower  part  of  the  apex  has  rows  of  long 
hairs  on  the  under  part  fet  like  rays.  Four  locks  of 
long  crooked  hair  or  feet  proceed  from  the  belly,  and 
it  is  continually  moving  thefe  and  other  hairs  in  va¬ 
rious  directions.  .  ,  .  r _ 

2.  The  Indio  is  a  lively  diverting  animalcule,  fmooth, 
pellucid,  full  of  fmall  points,  the  fore  part  clubbed  and 
a  little  bent,  the  hinder  patt  narrow;  the  bafe  oblique¬ 
ly  truncated,  and  terminating  in  a  tail  ftretched  ou 
tranfverfely.  The  top  of  the  head  and  middle  of  the 
back  are  furnifhed  with  long  and  vibrating  hairs ;  three 
moveable  and  flexible  curls  hang  down  from  the  fide 
of  the  head  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  When  the 
creature  is  at  reft,  its  tail  is  curled ;  but  when  in  mo¬ 
tion,  it  is  drawn  tight  and  extended  upwards.  _ 

r.  The  fannio  is  found,  though  feldom,  in  water 
where  the  lemna  grows.  The  cilia  are  longer  than  the 
hairs,  and  are  continually  vibrating :  it  has  two  move¬ 
able  curls  hanging  on  the  fide  of  the  head. 

4.  The  validator  is  fhaped  like  a  crefcent,  and  has 
fome  cryftalline  points;  the  convex  part  has  a  row  of 
hairs  longeft  towards  the  tail,  and  underneath  are  four 
feet.  It  is  very  lively,  and  often  turns  round  with  a 

fwift  circular  motion.  .  ,  . , ,, 

e  The  larva  is  long  and  cirrated  in  the  middle  , 
the  body  is  depreffed  and  long;  the  hinder  parts  acute, 
and  generally  curved,  pellucid,  and  filled  with  granular 

molecules.  ,  ,  r, 

6.  The  ebaron  is  found  in  fea-water,  but  rarely.  It 

is  oval,  pellucid,  and  membianous,  with  longitudinal 
furrows,  and  feveral  bent  diverging  rows  of  hair  be¬ 
low  the  middle,  but  none  on  the  hinder  part.  . 

7.  The  corona  is  a  membranous  lamina,  very  thin, 
pellucid,  cryftalline,  and  femilunar  :  the  edge  of  the 
bafe  thick  fet  with  molecular  jnteft.nes  ;  the  fore  part 
furnilhed  with  a  kind  of  mane  ;  towards  the  hind  part 
•are  three  equal  curved  hairs  or  fpines. 

XVI.  Vorlicclla:  _  _ 

A  naked  worm  with  rotatory  cilia,  capable  of 
contraaing  and  extending  ltfelf. 


like  a  fmall  green  point ;  but  the  microfcope  difeovers 
it  to  be  nearly  cylindrical,  a  little  thickci  at  t  e  ore 
part  than  the  other,  and  obtufe  at  both  ends.  It ^ ap¬ 
pears  to  be  totally  deftitute  of  limbs,  notwithftanding 
which  it  keeps  the  water  in  continual  motion  ;  lo 
that  it  probably  has  fome  invifible  rotatory  mftru- 
ment.  It  moves  fometimes  circularly,  fometimes  in  a 

flraight  line.  ,  .  .  , 

The  fbkeroida  appears  alfo  like  a  point;  but  thro 
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2.  ine  pnerouia  —  r  — 

the  microfcope  as  a  globular  mafs  of  a  dark  green  co¬ 
lour.  It  occafions  a  vehement  motion  in  the  water, 
probably  by  means  of  fome  Ihort  hairs  with  which  it  is 

furnifhed.  ,  c 

2.  The  cinfta  is  of  an  irregular  fhape,  fometimes  al- 
fuming  an  oval  figure,  and  appearing  as  if  girt  round 
with  a  tranfverfe  keel.  It  is  invifible  to  the  naked  eye, 
ciliated  on  every  fide ;  the  hairs  all  moveable,  and 
longer  on  one  fide  than  the  other. 

4.  The  lunifera  is  found  in  fait  water  ;  has  the 
fore-part  obtufe,  the  bafe  broad,  and  hollowed 
.  away  like  a  crefcent,  with  a  fhort  protuberance  in 
the  middle  of  the  concave  part :  the  fore  part  is  cili¬ 
ated.  ,  ,  ,  . 

c  The  burfata  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  ventri- 

cofe,'  crammed  with  molecules ;  the  fore  part  trunca¬ 
ted,  and  both  fides  of  it  pellucid:  there  is  a  prominent 
papilla  in  the  middle,  which  when  the  animalcule  is  at 
reft  appears  notched,  the  edge  of  the  aperture  being  ci¬ 
liated;  the  hairs  are  capable  of  moving  in  various  di- 

re&ions.  , 

6.  The  varia  is  cylindrical,  truncated,  opaque,  and 
blackifh  coloured  ;  the  fore  part  ciliated. 

r  The  fputarium  is  found  in  Odlober,  with  the 
lefler  lemna,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  of  the  mi- 
crofcopic  animalcules.  When  viewed  fidewife,  it  is 
fometimes  nearly  cylindrical,  only  tapering  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  hinder  part,  and  having  a  broad  pellucid 
edge.  Viewed  from  the  top,  it  has  fometimes  a  broad 
face  or  dife,  furnilhed  with  radiating  hairs,  the  under 
part  contra&ed  into  a  globular  fhape,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  filled  with  fmall  grains. 

8  The  polymorpha  is  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
appears  like  a  green  point  moving  with  great  agility; 
but  when  viewed  through  a  mictolcope,  it  aflumesfuch 
a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  defenbe 
them.  The  body  is  granulous ;  and  a  feries  of  pellu- 
cid  points  is  fometimes  to  be  obferved. 

9.  The  multiformis  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  very 
much  refembles  the  former. 

to.  The  nigra  is  found  in  Auguft  in  meadows  cover¬ 
ed  with  water.  It  may  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye, 
appearing  like  a  black  point  fwimming  on  the  furface. 
Through  the  microfcope  it  appears  as  a  fmall  conical 
bodv,  obtufe  and  vencricofe  at  one  end  and  acute  at 
the  other.  When  the  extremities  are  extended,  two 
fmall  white  hooks  become  vifible,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
which  it  moves  in  the  water,  and  it  probably  has  a  ro¬ 
tatory  organ  :  it  moves  continually  in  a  vacillating 
manner  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

11.  The  cucullus  is  likewife  vifible  to  the  naked  eye: 
it  is  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  of  a  fhape  fomewhat  conical, 
and  refembling  a  grenadier’s  cap.  . 

! 2 ,  The  utriculata  is  green  and  ventncofe;  the  belly 
capable  of  being  lengthened  or  fhortened  ;  the  fore 
part  truncated,  much  in  the  fhape  of  a  common  water 
*  j  J3  pottle  $ 
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very  fhort,  and  fi  led  with  green  molecules. 

13.  The  osrealQ  is  met  with  in  rivers,  though  very 
feldom,  and  in  fhape  fomewhat  refembles  the  lower  part 
of  a  boot.  The  apex  of  the  upper  part  is  truncated 
and  ciliated,  the  heel  pointed,  and  the  foot  round. 

14.  The  valga  h  as  broad  as  long,  and  the  apex 
truncated  and  ciliated;  both  angles  of  the  bafe  pro 
jeSing  outwards,  one  fomewhat  like  a  wart,  the  other 
like  a  finger:  It  is  found  in  marfhy  waters. 

15.  The  papillaris  is  like  wife  found  in  marfhes  where 
the  conferva  nitida  grows.  It  is  ventricofe;  the  fore 
part  truncated,  with  a  papillary  tail,  and  a  beautiful 
papillary  excrefcence  on  the  fide. 

i  6.  Th e  facculus  is  thick,  of  an  equal  diameter  every 
where,  and  full  of  molecules.  The  edge  of  the  mouth  is 
bent  back;  the  hinder  part  is  obtufe,  fometimes  notch¬ 
ed  and  contra&ed,  with  cilia  to  be  feen  on  both  Tides 
of  the  mouth. 

17.  The  cirrata  is  found  in  ditch-water.  It  is  ven¬ 
tricofe,  the  aperture  finuated,  and  two  tufts  of  hair  on 
each  fide  of  the  belly. 

t8.  The  nafuta  is  in vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  the 
microfcope  difcovers  it  to  be  furnifiied  with  a  rotatory 
organ  encompafling  the  middle.  It  is  pellucid,  cylin¬ 
drical,  of  an  unequal  fize;  the  fore  part  truncated  and 
ciliated,  with  £  triangular  prominence  in  the  middle  of 
the  aperture  ;  the  hinder  p3rt  is  obtufe,  with  a  point 
on  each  fide  of  the  middle  of  the  body.  When  the 
water  is  nearly  exhaled,  two  rotatory  organs  are  ob- 
fervable ;  one  on  the  fore  part,  and  the  other  encom- 
paffing  the  middle  of  the  body;  the  hairs  of  the  latter 
being  in  violent  motion..  Ocher  fafcicles  of  moving 
hair  are  likewife  to  be  obferved;  and  the  quick  and  va¬ 
rious  motions  of  this  apparatus  are  very  furprifing., 

19.  The  Jlellina  is  of  an  orbicular  fhape,  with  a  mole¬ 
cular  difc  and  ciliated  margin. 

20.  The  dtfcina  is  likewife  orbicular,  the  edge  cilia¬ 
ted,  with  a  kind  of  handle  on  the  under  fide. 

21.  The  feyphina  is  bowl-fhapcd,  cryflalline,  with  an 
opaque  fpherule  in  the  middle. 

22.  The  albina  is  cylindrical  in  the  fore  part,  the 
hinder  part  tapering,  and  almoft  ending  in  a  point. 

23.  The  fritillina  is  empty  and  cylindrical,  with  a 
truncated  apex* 

24.  The  truncatella  is  of  the  larger  kind  of  animal¬ 
cules,  with  a  cryflalline  body,  full  of  black  molecules, 
the  fkin  perfe&ly  fmooth  and  colourlefs,  the  hinder 
extremity  rounded,  and  the  anterior  part  truncated:  at 
this  extremity  there  is  a  large  opening  that  ferves 
for  a  mouth,  which  is  thickly  ciliated. 

25.  The  limaclna  is  cylindrical,  truncated,  and  has 
two  pair  of  cilia. 

26.  The  fraxinina  k  moflly  cylindrical,  the  hinder 
part  rather  tapering,  and  full  of  opaque  molecules  ; 
tranfparent  towards  the  upper  end.  Within  the  edge 
at  the  top.  are  two  frnall  tubercles,  from  each  fide  of 
which  proceeds  a  pair  of  frnall  hairs. 

27.  The  cratisgaria  is  found  in  the  month  of  April, 
both  in  the  mud  and  on  the  tail  of  the  monoculus  qua- 
dricornis.  They  are  generally  heaped  together  in  a 
fpherical  form,  and  united  to  one  common  ftalk.  They 
are  likewife  often  to  be  found  without  a  pedicle,  the 
body  rather  contra&ed,  the  aperture  circular,  and  fur- 
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rounded  with  a  marked  margin.  It  has  two  fnall 
arms;  and  with  a  powerful  magnifier  a  violent  ro* 
tatory  motion  may  be  obferved.  Sometimes  an  indi¬ 
vidual  will  feparate  from  the  community,  and  move  in 
a  kind  of  fpiral  line  for  a  little  time,  and  then  go  back 
to  the  reft. 

28.  The  hamata  is  not  ciliated,  nor  has  it  any  hairs 
Upon  it  ;  the  body  is  granulated,  the  fore  part  broad 
and  truncated,  the  hinder  part  obtufe,  and  capable  of 
being  contracted  or  extended.  '  * 

29.  The  crateriformis  is  a  lively  animalcule,  pellucid, 
round,  longer  than  it  is  broad,  approaching  fomewhat 
to  a  fquare  figure,  with  convex  lidet> :  the  head  is  fi- 
tuated  at  the  large  end,  the  fkin  fmooth,  and  fome  tra¬ 
ces  of  intefiines  may  be  difeovered  with  difficulty* 
There  is  a  confiJerable  opening  furrounded  bv  hair  at 
the  larger  end,  and  the  filaments  compoiing  it  are  in 
continual  motion.  Two  of  them  are  fometimes  feen 
joined  together,  and  full  of  frnall  fphericles.  In  this 
flate  they  draw  each  other  alternately  different  ways; 
the  furface  is  fmooth,  and  the  hairs  invifible. 

30.  The  canaliculata  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
number  of  white  points  adhering  to  the  Tides  of  the 
glafp.  When  magnified,  the  fore  part  is  narrower  than 
the  hind  one  ;  in  the  fide  is  a  kind  of  incifion,  and  the 
hinder  part  is  notched  towards  the  middle.  It  excites 
a  continual  whirling  motion  in  the  water  by  means  of 
a  rotatory  organ  with  which  it  is  furnifhed. 

31.  The  verfatilis  is  a  pellucid,  gelatinous  animalcule, 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  furnifhed  with  frnall  radii 
about  the  circumference;  To  that  it  appears  like  a  very 
frnall  water  hedge-hog. 

32.  The  ampulla  is  contained  in  a  tranfparent  bottie- 
fhaped  bag  ;  the  head  divided  intotwo  lobes.  It  fome¬ 
times  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  and  fometimes 
nearly  fills  the  whole  of  it. 

33.  The  foUiQiilata  is  gelatinous  and  cylindrical;  and 
when  mofl  extended,  the  bafe  appears  attenuated,  and 
the  apex  truncated. 

34.  The  larva  is  of  a  clay  colour,  the  aperture  ci¬ 
liated,  with  a  globular  projedtion  at  timesappearing  to 
proceed  from  it. 

35.  The  facculata  has  the  fhape  of  an  inverted  cone,, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  figure  of  a  crefeent;  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  notched,  forming  as  it  were  two 
teeth ;  the  tail  biphyllous.  Each  of  thefe  is  furround¬ 
ed  with  a  loofe  bright  fkin,  the  head  being  divided  from 
the  trunk  by  a  deep  incifion. 

36.  Th e  aurita  is  cylindrical  and  ventricofe,  the  a- 
perture  deflitute  of  hairs  ;  both  fides  of  it  are  furnifiied 
with  rotatory  cilia,  and  the  tail  is  biphyllous. 

37.  The  iremala  has  fomething  of  a  conical  fhape;. 
the  mouth  being  divided  into  parts  which  are  fet  with 
frnall  fpines ;  and  a  point  proje6ls  from  the  tail. 

38.  The  ferlta  is  mufcular,  pellucid,  folding  variouf- 
ly  ;  the  fore  part  truncated  :  round  the  margin  are 
rows  of  hairs  ;  but  it  has  alfo  fliffer  hairs  or  fpines 
continually  vibrating,  with  which  it  draws  in  all  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate  fubflances  which  it  is  able  to  ma¬ 
nage. 

39.  The  lacinulata  is  ffiaped  like  an  inverted  cone, 
the  aperture  lobated,  the  tail  frnall  and  furnifhed  with 
two  bridles.  When  fwimming,  the  rotatory  organ  may 
be  difeovered.  It  moves  fwiftly  in  an  oblique  direction. 

40.  The 
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[icrofcnps  40.  The  conflriBa  is  of  two  kinds  ;  viz.  of  a  pale 

-~v - *  yellow  and  of  a  white  colour.  They  move  by  fixing 

their  tail  to  the  place  where  they  are,  and  then  extend¬ 
ing  their  body  as  much  as  pofiible;  fixing  the  fore  part 
to  the  place  to  which  they  intend  to  move,  then  draw¬ 
ing  the  hinder  part  to  it,  and  io  on.  .  Sometimes  they 
turn  round  about  upon  one  of  the  points  of  thpr  tail ; 
ut  other  times  they  fpring  forwards  with  a  jerk.  When 
at  reft  they  open  their  mouths  very  wide* 

41.  The  togata  has  a  convex  body,  filled  with  mole¬ 
cules,  and  of  a  dark  colour;  the  hinder  part  fomewhat 
broader  than  the  forepart ;  the  latter  ciliated,  and  the 
tail  formed  of  two  very  thin  pellucid  fpines,  which  are 
fomewhat  curved,  and  much  longer  than  the  body. 

42.  The  rotatoria  is  the  wheel  animal  deferibed  by  Mr 
Baker;  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Animalcule. 

43.  The  furcata  is  commonly  found  in  water,  and 
has  a  cylindric  body  with  a  rotatory  organ,  ,  con  filling 
of  a  row  of  hairs  at  the  apex  :  the  tail  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  turning  a  little  inwards.  When  at  reft  it 
joins  the  fegments  of  the  tail,  but  opens  them  when 

in  motion.  r  .  .  - 

44.  The  catulns  is  commonly  found  in  marfhy  vya- 

ters.  It  is  a  little  thick  mnfcular  animalcule,  folding 
itfelf  lip;  equally  broad  throughout,  the  body  disfi¬ 
gured  by  longitudinal  folds,  winding  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  The  anterior  part  is  connefted  to  the  body  by 
a  little  neck;  and  it  occafionally  {hows  a  fmall  rotatory 
organ.  Its  motion  is  rotatory,  but  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  _  .  . 

45.  The  camcula  is  cylindrical,  the  aperture  plain, 

with  a  fhort  articulated  tail  divided  into  two  parts. 

46.  The  felis  has  a  large  body,  the  apex  of  an  equal 
thicknefs,  obtufe,  with  rotatory  filaments  ;  the  tail  is 
acute,  with  two  pellucid  fpines  in  length  about  one- 
third  part  of  the  body,  alternately  feparating  from  and 
approaching  one  another. 

4 7.  The  Jlentorca.  See  the  article  Polype. 

48.  The  facialis,  when  confiderably  magnified, .  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  circle  furrounded  with  crowns  or  ciliated 
heads,  tied  by  fmall  thin  tails  to  a  common  centre, 
from  whence  they  advance  towards  the  circumference, 
where  they  turn  very  brifkly,  occafioning  a  kind  of 
whirlpool,  which  brings  its  food.  When  one  of  them 
has  been  in  motion  for  a  time,  it  Hops  and  another  be¬ 
gins;  fometimes  two  or  three  may  be  perceived  in  mo¬ 
tion  at  once:  they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  fepa- 
rate,  with  the  tail  flicking  in  the  mud.  The  body 
contra#s  and  dilates  very  much,  fo  as  fometimes  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  cudgel,  at  others  to  affume 
almoft  a  globular  form. 

49.  The  jloftulofa  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a 
yellow  globule  adhering  to  the  ceratophyllon  like  a 
little  flower  or  a  heap  of  yellow  eggs.  When  magni¬ 
fied,  they  are  feen  to  coufift  of  a  congeries  of  animal- 
cula  conftituting  a  fphere  from  a  mouldy  centre.  They 
contra#  and  extend  their  bodies  either  alone  or  m  fo- 
ciety,  and  excite  a  vortex  in  the  water  by  means  of  a 
dife.  When  they  quit  the  fociety  and  a#  fmgly,  they 
may  be  obferved  to  confift  of  a  Head,  abdomen,  and 
tail ;  the  head  being  frequently  drawn  back  into  the 
abdomen  fo  far  that  it  canftot  be  feen,  only  exhibiting 
a  broad  kidney- fhaped  dife  Handing  out.  The  abdo¬ 


men  is  oblong,  oval,  and  tranfparent;  the  tail  fharp, Micrefeepe 
twice  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  fometimes  rough  and 
annulled,  or  altogether  fmooth. 

50.  The  citrina  is  found  in  ftagnant  water;  the  head 
full  of  molecules,  round,  every  where  of  an  equal  fize, 
and  very  tranfparent.  Both  fides  of  the  orifice  are 
ciliated,  and  each  lias  a  rotatory  motion  appearing 
fometimes  without  and  fometimes  within  the  edge  of 
the  mouth. 

51.  The  piriformis  is  fomewhat  oval,  with  a  very 
fmall  retradile  foot,  which  it  can  draw  within  itfelf. 

52.  The  tuberofa  has  a  broad  upper  part,  the  under 
part  fmall,  with  two  prcjedlions  at  the  anterior  end, 
furnifhed  with  a  number  of  fibrilke,  which  produce  a 
current  of  water  by  their  vibration,  and  thus  coils# 
food  for  the  animal. 

53.  The  ringens  is  pear- fhaped,  pellucid,  the  middle 
of  the  aperture  convex,  both  Tides  ciliated,  the  pedicle 
four  times  fhorter  than  the  body.  It  can  contra#  the 
orifice  to  an  obtufe  point* 

54.  The  inclinans  has  a  pendulous,  pellucid,  litile 
head  ;  the  anterior  part  truncated,  and  occafionally 
contra#ing  itfelf  twice  as  fhort  as  the  pedicle.  It  is 
fhaped  like  a  tobacco-pipe. 

55.  The  naginata  is  ere#,  of  the  fhape  of  a  trun¬ 
cated  egg  ;  the  pedicle  is  contained  in  a  Iheath. 

56.  The  globularia  is  frequent  among  the  cyclopa 
quadricorni.  It  has  a  fmall  fpherical  head,  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  mouth  ciliated,  the  pedicle  four  times 
larger  than  the  body,  which  it  contra#s  into  a  fpiral 
form. 

57.  The  lunaris  has  a  fmall  goblet-fhaped  head,  the 
margin  of  the  orifice  protuberant,  ciliated  on  both  fides, 
with  undulating  hairs,  and  the  pedicle  eight  or  ten 
times  the  length  of  the  body.  The  pedicle  extends 
itfelf  as  often  as  the  mouth  is  opened,  but  is  twilled 
up  fpi rally  when  it  is  fliut ;  and  this  is  frequently  re¬ 
peated  in  a  fhort  fpace. 

58.  The  conva/laria  is  the  fame  with  the  belUani - 
mal  mentioned  by  Mr  Baker.  See  the  article  Ani¬ 
malcule. 

59.  The  nutans  has  a  fimple  pedicle  ;  twills  itfelf 
fpirally ;  is  extremely  {lender,  with  a  kind  of  cap  on 
its  head  ;  the  margin  white  and  round,  and  feemingly 
encompafled  with  a  lucid  ring;  the  head  diminifhing 
towards  the  bafe. 

60.  The  nebulifera  is  narrow  at  the  bafe  ;  open  and 
truncated  at  the  top  ;  the  margin  feemingly  furround¬ 
ed  with  a  ring ;  but,  when  the  aperture  is  fhut,  the 
animalcule  is  of  the  lhape  of  an  egg,  with  a  fimple  fe- 
taceous  pedicle,  confiderably  longer  than  the  body, 
and  commonly  much  bent  back. 

61.  The  annularis  is  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  the 
head  an  inverted  cone,  convex  when  the  mouth  is  fhut, 
but  truncated  when  it  is  open  ;  with  a  protuberant 
edge;  the  pedicle  fimple,  very  long,  thick,  and, 
whiter  at  the  top  than  any  where  elfc ;  the  apex  twift- 
ed  fpirally. — When  contra#ed,  it  appears  to  be  au- 
nulated. 

62.  The  acinofa  inhabits  that  whitifh  fubftance 
which  often  entirely  covers  planrs,  wood,  (hells,  &c. 

When  this  fubftance  is  examined  by  a  microfcope,  it 
appears  to  be  wholly  compofed  of  living  animals  of  the 
polype  kind.  See  Polype. 

c  B  2  63.  The 
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63.  The  fafciculala  has  a  rotatory  organ,  which  may 
fometimes  be  feen  projefting  beyond  the  aperture ;  there 
is  a  little  head  at  the  apex,  and  the  pedicle  is  twilled 
and  very  fiender.  A  congealed  green  mafs  which  is 
often  found  fwimming  about  in  ditches  is  compofed 
of  myriads  of  thefe  animals,  which  are  not  viiible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  when  magnified  appear  like  a 
bundle  of  green  flowers. 

64.  The  hians  refembles  a  citron;  the  apex  is  trunca¬ 
ted,  the  bafe  narrow,  and  a  gaping  cleft  is  obfervable, 
defcending  from  the  apex  to  one  third  of  the  body. 

65.  The  bellis  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  much  re¬ 
fembles  the  flower  of  a  daify  ;  is  ciliated  round  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  head,  and  moves  in  a  rotatory  manner. 

66.  Th e  gemella  has  a  long  pedicle,  conftantly  fur- 
rfifhed  with  two  fmall  beads. 

68.  The  pyraria.  } 

69.  The  anajlatica.>  Seethe  article  Polype. 

70.  The  digitalis.  J 

71.  The  polypina,  when  viewed  through  a  fmall 
magnifier,  they  appear  like  fo  many  little  trees :  the 
upper  part,  or  heads,  are  egg-lhaped,  the  top  trunca¬ 
ted,  the  lower  part  filled  with  inteftines  ;  the  branches 
thick  fet  with  little  knobs. 

72.  The  racemofa  is  only  diftinguilhed  from  the 
vorticella  focialis  by  always  adhering  to  the  Tides  of 
the  veflel  in  which  it  is  placed.  By  the  microfcope, 
we  difcover  a  long  pedicle  flicking  to  the  Tides  of  the 
vefiels,  from  which  proceed  an  innumerable  quantityof 
cry  ftalline  pellucid  pearls;  which,  together  with  the  ftalk, 
are  varioufiy  agitated  in  the  water.  Sometimes  they 
move  feparately  ;  fometimes  they  are  drawn  down  to 
the  root,  and  in  a  moment  expanded  again. 


XVII.  Brachionus  : 

Acontra£lile  worm,  covered  with  a  (hell,  and  furnifhed 
with  rotatory  cilia. 

1.  The  Jlriatus  has  an  oblong,  pellucid  fhell,  capable 
©f  altering  its  figwe.  The  apex  is  truncated,  with  fix 
fmall  teeth  on  the  edge  of  it,  twelve  longitudinal 
flreaks  down  the  back,  the  bafe  obtufe  and  fmooth. 
The  teeth  are  occafionally  protruded  or  retraced  ; 
and  there  are  two  fmall  fpines  or  horns  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  fhell.  The  anjmal  itfelf  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  cryftalline,  and  mufcular;  now  and  then  putting 
out  from  the  apex  two  or  three  little  bundles  of  playing 
hairs,  the  two  lateral  ones  fhorter  than  that  in  the 
middle  :  on  the  under  fide  we  may  obferve  a  forked 
deglutatory  niufcle,  and  two  rigid  points  when  the  apex 
is  drawn  in.  It  is  found  in  fea-water. 

2.  The  Jquamula  has  an  univalve  orbicular  fhell,  a 
truncated  apex,  four  teeth,  fmooth  bafe,  and  no  tail. 

3.  The  pala  is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  univalved,  with 
an  oblong  excavated  fhell;  four  long  teeth  at  the  apex  ; 
a  fmooth  bafe. 

.  4.  The  lipalium  is  univalved,  the  fhell  oblong  and 
infle&ed,  ten  teeth  at  the  apex,  the  bafe  fmooth,  and 
a  fpurious  tail. 

5.  The  patina  is  extremely  bright  and  fplendid,  has 
a  large  body,  a  cryftalline  and  nearly  circular  fhell, 
without  either  incifion  or  teeth,  only  towards  the  apex 
it  falls  in  fo  as  to  form  a  fmooth  notch.  A  double 
glittering  organ,  with  ciliated  edges,  proje&s  from  the 
apex  ;  both  of  them  of  a  conical  figure,  and  ftanding 


as  it  were  upon  a  pellucid  fubftance,  which  is  divided  Microfcope 
into  two  lobes,  between  which  and  the  rotatory  organ 
there  is  a  filver- coloured  cienulated  membrane.  Two 
fmall  claws  may  likewife  be  difeovered  near  the  mouth. 

6.  The  clypeatus  is  univalved,  the  fhell  oblong,  apex 
notched,  the  tail  naked,  and  bafe  fmooth. 

7.  The  lamellaris  is  univalved  ;  the  fhell  extending 
confiderably  beyond  the  body ;  the  bafe  divided  into 
three  fmall  horns,  with  two  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

8.  The  patella  is  found  in  marfhy  water  in  the  win¬ 
ter-time.  It  is  univalve,  the  fhell  oval,  plain,  cryftal¬ 
line,  with  the  anterior  part  terminating  in  two  acute 
points  on  both  Tides,  though  the  intervening  fpace  is 
commonly  filled  up  with  the  head  of  the  animal.  By 
thefe  points  it  faftens  itfelf,  and  whirls  about  the  body 
ere£t.  The  rotatory  cilia  are  perceived  with  great 
difficulty. 

9.  The  IraElea  is  univalved,  the  fhell  fomewhat  or¬ 
bicular,  apex  lunated,  bafe  fmooth,  and  the  tail  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  two  fpines. 

10.  The  plicatilis  is  univalved,  with  an  oblong  fhell, 
the  apex  hairy,  and  bafe  notched. 

1 1.  The  aval  is  is  bivalved  ;  the  fhell  flattened,  apex 
notched,  a  hollow  part  at  the  bafe,  the  tail  formed 
of  two  tufts  of  hair. 

1 2.  The  tripos  is  bivalved,  the  apex  of  the  fhell  beard- 
lefs,  three  horns  at  the  bafe,  and  double  tail.  It  fix¬ 
es  itfelf  to  objedls  by  the  filaments  of  the  tail. 

13.  The  dentatus  is  bivalved,  with  an  arched  fhell; 
the  apex  and  bafe  are  both  toothed,  and  the  tail  form¬ 
ed  of  two  fpines. 

1 4 .  The  mucronatus  is  bivalved,  fomewhat  of  a  fquare 
form  ;  the  bafe  and  apex  pointed  ;  the  tail  confifting 
of  two  fpines. 

15.  The  uncinatus  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  bivalved  ani¬ 
malcules  ;  the  apex  and  anterior  part  round,  the  hinder 
part  ftraight,  terminating  in  a  point,  furnifhed  with  a 
hook  on  the  fore  part,  a  fmall  rotatory  organ,  a  long 
tail  compofed  of  joints,  and  divided  at  the  end  into 
two  briftles.  It  can  open  its  fhell  both  at  the  fore 
and  hind  part. 

16.  The  cirratus  is  larger  than  the  preceding  ;  ven- 
tricofe,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  the  head  conical,  with 
a  bundle  of  hairs  on  both  Tides ;  and  it  has  likewife  a 
rotatory  organ. 

17.  The  pajfus  has  a  cylindric  fhell,  with  two  long 
pendulous  locks  of  hair  proceeding  from  the  front,  the 
tail  confifting  of  a  Tingle  brittle. 

18.  The  quadratus  has  a  quadrangular  fhell,  with 
two  fmall  teeth  at  the  apex,  two  horns  proceeding 
from  the  bafe,  and  no  tail. 

19.  The  imprefius  has  a  quadrangular  fhell,  a  fmooth 
undivided  apex;  obtufe  bafe;  notched  margin;  and 
flexuous  tail. 

20.  The  urceolaris.  See  Polype. 

2 1 .  The  brachionus  Bakeri  has  a  ventricofe  fhell,  four 
teeth  at  the  apex,  two  horns  at  the  bafe,  and  a  long  tail 
terminating  in  two  fhort  points.  The  horns  arc 
frequently  extended  ;  and  the  circular  end  of  each  is 
furnifhed  with  a  tuft  of  little  hairs,  which  fometimes 
move  in  a  vibratory  manner,  at  other  times  have  a  ro¬ 
tatory  motion.  Mr  Muller  has  alfo  difeovered  in  this 
creature  two  fmall  feelers  and  a  tongue. 

21,  The  pattdus  has  a  ventricofe  fhell,  with  eight 

teeth  i 
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Microfcope  teeth  at  the  apex  ;  the  bafe  lunated,  or  holloaed  into 

-v -  the  form  of  a  crefceat,  and  furnifhed  with  four  horns, 

the  tail  fhort,  with  two  fmall  points  at  the  end. 
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These  are  the  different  kinds  of  animalcules  which 
have  yet  been  difcovered.  To  what  is  faid  of  them  in 
general  under  the  article  Animalcule,  we  (hall  here 
add  the  following  obfervations  from  Mr  Adam3. 

“  How  many  kinds  of  thefe  invilibles  there  may  e 
( fays  he),  is  yet  unknown;  as  they  are  difcerned  of 
all  fixes,  from  thofe  which  are  barely  invifible  to  the 
naked  eye,  to  fuch  as  refill  the  force  of  the  micro- 
fcope  as  the  fixed  ftars  do  that  of  the  telefcope,  and 
with  the  greateft  powers  hitherto  invented  appear 
only  as  fo  many  moving  points.  The  fmalleft  living 
creatures  our  inftruments  can  (how,  are  thofe  which 
inhabit  the  waters;  for  though  animalcula  equally  mi¬ 
nute  may  fly  in  the  air,  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  it 
is  fcarce  poffible  to  get  a  view  of  them  ;  but  as  water 
is  tranfparent,  by  confining  the  creatures  within  it 
we  can  eafily  obferve  them  by  applying  a  drop  of  it  to 

the  glades.  , 

“  Animalcules  in  general  are  obferved.  to  move 
in  all  directions  with  equal  eafe  and  rapidity,  lome- 
times  obliquely,  fometimes  flraight  forward ;  fome- 
times  moving  in  a  circular  direction,  or  rolling 
upon  one  another,  running  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  drop,  as  if  diver¬ 
ting  themfelves ;  at  other  times  greedily  attacking 
the  little  parcels  of  matter  they  meet  with.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  extreme  minutenefs,  they  know  how  to 
avoid  obftacles,  or  to  prevent  any  interference  with  one 
another  in  their  motions:  fometimes  they  will  fudden- 
ly  change  the  direftion  in  which  they  move,  and  take 
an  oppofite  one  ;  and,  by  inclining  the  glafs  on  winch 
the  drop  of  water  is,  as  it  can  be  made  to  move  in 
any  diredion,  fo  the  animalcules  appear  to  move  as 
eafily  againft  the  dream  as  with  it.  When  the  water 
begins  to  evaporate,  they  flock  towards  the  place 
where  the  fluid  is,  and  (how  a  great  anxiety  and 
uncommon  agitation  of  the  organs  with  which  they 

draw  in  the  water.  Thefe  motions  grow  languid  as 
the  water  fails,  and  at  laft  ceafe  altogether  without  a 
poflibility  of  renewal  if  they  be  left  dry  for  a  fhort 
time.  They  fuftain  a  great  degree  of  cold  as  well  as 
infeds,  and  will  perifh  in  much  the  fame  degree  ot 
heat  that  deftroys  infeds.  Some  animalcules  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  water  at  the  freezing  point,  and  fome  infeds 
live  in  fnow.-By  mixing  the  leaft  drop  ofunnewih 
the  water  in  which  they  fwim,  they  inftantly  fall  into 

convulfions  and  die.  ,  ,  c  . 

“  The  fame  rule  feems  to  hold  good  in  thofe  minute 
creatures,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  larger  animals, 
w*.  that  the  larger  kinds  are  left  numerous  than  fuch 
as  are  fmaller,  while  the  fmalleft  of  all  are  found  in 
fuch  multitudes,  that  there  feem  to  be  myriads  for  one 
of  the  others.  They  increafe  in  fize,  like  other  animals, 
from  their  birth  until  they  have  attained  their  full 


markable,  that  though  in  general  they  avoid  one  ano- 
ther,  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  one  is  nearly  divided, 
to  fee  another  pufh  itfclf  upon  the /mall  neck  which 
joins  the  two  bodies  in  order  to  accelerate  the  repara¬ 
tion. _ Others,  when  about  to  multiply,  fix  themfelves 

to  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  then  becoming  firft  ob¬ 
long,  and  afterwards  round,  turn  rapidly  as  on  a  centre, 
but  perpetually  varying  the  diredion  of  their  rotatory 
motion.  In  a  little  time,  two  lines  forming  a  ciofs 
are  perceived;  after  which  the  fpherule  divides  inter 
four,  which  grow,  and  are  again  divided  as  before. 

A  third  kind  multiply  by  a  longitudinal  divifion,  which 

in  fome  begins  in  the  fore- part,  in  others  in  the 
hind-part ;  and  from  others  a  fmall  fragment  detaches 
itfelf,  which  in  a  fhort  time  affumes  the  lhape  ot  the 
parent  animalcule.  Laftly,  others  .propagate  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  more  perfed  animals. 

In  our  obfervations  under  the  article  Anim.alcule,  - 
we  fuggefted  fome  doubts  whether  all  thofe  minute  bo¬ 
dies  which  go  under  the  name  of  animalcules  really 
do  enjoy  animal  life  ;  or  whether  they  are  not  in 
many  cafes  to  be  accounted  only  inanimate  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute  points  of  matter  aftuated  by  the  in¬ 
ternal  motion  of  the  fluid.  This  has  alfo  been  the 
opinion  of  others :  but  to  all  hypothefes  of  this  kind 
Mr  Adams  makes  the  following  reply.  “  From  what 
has  been  faid,  it  clearly  appears,  that  their  motions 
are  not  purely  mechanical,  but  are  produced  by  an 
internal  fpontaneous  principle ;  and  that  they^  mult 
therefore  be  placed  among  the  clafs  of  living  animals, 
for  they  pofTefs  the  ftrongeft  marks  and  the  moll  de¬ 
cided  charaders  of  animation  ;  and,  confequently,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  fuppofition  of  a  chaotic 
and  neutral  kingdom,  which  can  only  have  derived  its 
origin  from  a  very  tranfient  and  fuperficial  view  ot 
thefe  animalcules.— It  may  alfo  be  further  obferved, 
that  as  we  fee  that  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  &c.  ot 
the  larger  animals,  are  produced  by  the  mechanical 
conftrudion  of  the  body,  and  the  adion  of  the  foul 
thereon,  and  are  forced  by  the  ocular  demouftration 
which  arifes  from  anatomical  difledion  to  acknowledge 
this  mechanifm  which  is  adapted  to  produce  the  vari¬ 
ous  motions  neceflary  to  the  animal ;  and  as,  when  we 
have  recourfe  to  the  microfcope,  we  find  thofe  pieces 
which  had  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  as  the  primary 
mechanical  caufes  of  particular  motions,  to  conlitt 
themfelves  of  leffer  parts,  which  are  the  caufes  of  mo-  - 
tion,  extenfion,  &c.  in  the  larger  ;  when  the  ftrudure 
therefore  can  be  traced  no  farther  by  the  eye,  or  by 
the  glafies  ;  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  parts 
which  are  invifible  are  not  equally  the  fubjed  of  me¬ 
chanifm  ;  for  this  would  be  only  to  afiert,  in  other 
words,  that  a  thing  may  exiil  becaufe  we  fee  andteel 
it  and  have  no  exiftence  when  it  is  not  the  object  ot 
our  fenfes. — The  fame  train  of  reafoning  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  microfcopic  infeds  and  animalcula :  we  lee 
them  move ;  but  becaufe  the  mufcles  and  members 
which  occafion  thefe  motions  are  invifible,  ftiall  we  ln- 


'  i  '  attained  the  r  full  which  occalion  uieie  muuuiw  cut  >  . 

from  their  birth  until  they  have  atta,necl  t  f  that  they  have  not  mufcles,  with  organs  appropn-  • 

growth  ;  and  when  dqtnvri  of  P ^  «=«  tdhnreot,  '"/“.k  Ltioo  o(  the  whoU  and  it.  p.«.  1  To  f,r 
they  in  like  manner  grow  thin  and  periin.  _  ,  „  r»f»rrf»ive  them* 

i  r  _ omrtnnr  then 


rey  in  like  manner  grow  mi..  1— ■■■■_  . 

The  modes  of  propagation  among  thefe  animalcules 
are  various,  and  the  obfervation  of  them  is  extremely 
curious.  Some  multiply  by  a  tranfverfe  divifion,  as  is 
obferved  under  the  article  Animalcvi-e  ;  ancl  lt  13  re' 


atea  to  tne  motion  ui  tut  wuwiv  r — -  ■» 

that  they  exift  not  becaufe  we  cannot  perceive  them, 
would  not  be  a  rational  conclufion.  Our  fenfes  are 
indeed  given  us  that  we  may  comprehend  fome  effeds j 
but  then  we  have  alfo  a  mind?  with  reafon?  beftowed 

uppa 
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AntTofcftpc  upon  us,  that,  from  the  things  which  we  do  perceive 
'  Nr~  with  nur  fenfes,  we  may  deduee  the  nature  of  thofe 
caufevs  and  effe&s  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  cor¬ 
poreal  eye.” 

Leaving  thefe  fpeeulations  however,  we  fliall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  particular 

Explanation  of  the  figures  of  the  various  animals ,  with 
their  parts ,  ovay  & c.  rcprefented  in  the  plates . 

Plare  Fig.  32*  33.  reprefen t  the  eggs  of  the  phalaena 
CCC1I.  neuftria,  as  they  arc  taken  from  the  tree  to  which 
they  adhere,  and  magnified  by  the  microfeope.  The 
drong  ground-work  vifible  in  many  places  fhows 
the  gum  by  which  they  are  fadened  together  ; 
and  this  connection  is  {Lengthened  by  a  very  te¬ 
nacious  fubdanee  interpofed  between  the  eggs,  and 
filling  up  the  vacant  fpaccs.  Fig.  34.  fhows  a  vertical 
fedlion  of  the  eggs,  exhibiting  their  oval  fliape. — 
Fig.  35.1s  an  horizontal  fe&ion  through  the  middle  of 
the  egg.  Thefe  eggs  make  a  beautiful  appearance 
through  the  microfeope.  The  fmall  figures  cr,b,  c ,  re- 
prefent  the  obje&s  in  their  natural  date,  without  being 
magnified. 

Fig.  36.  fhows  the  larva  of  the  mufea  chamaleon ,  an 
aquatic  infeCi.  When  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  it  appears 
(as  here  reprefented)  to  be  eompofed  of  twelve  annular 
divifions,  feparating  it  into  an  head,  thorax,  and  abdo¬ 
men  ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  dillinguifh  the  two  lafl  parts 
from  each  other,  as  the  inteftines  lie  equally  both  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  The  tail  is  furnifhed  with  a  fine 
crown  or  circle  of  hair  b,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  and  by  this  means  it  is  fupported  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  the  head  and  body  hanging  down  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom,  in  which  poflure  it  wiil  fonietimes 
remain  for  a  confiderabie  time  without  any  motion. — 
When  it  has  a  mind  to  fink  to  the  bottom,  it  clofes 
the  hairs  of  the  ring,  as  in  fig.  37.  Thus  an  hollow 
fpace  is  formed,  including  a  fmall  bubble  of  air  ;  by 
enlarging  or  diminifhing  which,  it  can  rife  or  fink  in 
the  water  at  pleafure.  When  the  bubble  efcapes,  the 
infe<d  can  replace  it  from  the  pulmonary  tubes,  and 
fometimes  confiderabie  quantities  of  air  may  be  feen 
to  efcape  from  the  tail  of  the  worm  into  the  common 
atmofpbere  ;  which  operation  may  eafily  be  obferved 
when  the  worm  is  placed  in  a  glafs  of  water,  ^and  af¬ 
fords  an  entertaining  fpe&acle.  The  fnout  of  this  in-* 
fed  is  divided  into  three  parts,-  of  which  that  in  the 
middle  is  immoveable  5  the  other  two,  which  grow 
from  the  Tides  of  the  middle  one,  arc  moveable,  and 
vibrate  like  the  tongues  of  lizards  or  ferpents.  In 
thefe  lateral  parts  lies  moft  of  the  creature’s  flrength ; 
for  it  walks  upon  them  when  out  of  the  water,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  walk  on  its  mouth,  and  to  ufc  it  as  the  par* 
rot  does  its  beak  to  affid  it  jn  climbing. 

The  larva  is  fhown  fig.  38.  as  it  appears  through  a 
microfeope.  It  grows  narrower  towards  the  head,  is 
larged  about  that  part  which  we  may  call  the  thorax, 
converges  all  along  the  abdomen,  and  terminates  at' 
length  in  a  fharp  tail  fnrrounded  with  hairs,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned.  The  twelve  annular  divifions 
are  now  extremely  vifible,  and  are  marked  by  numbers 
in  the  plate.  The  lkin  appears  fomewhat  hard,  and 
refembling  fhagreen,  being  thiek  fet  with  grains  pret¬ 
ty  equally  diftributed.  It  lias  nine  holes,  or  fpiracula, 
probably  for  the  purpofe  of  breathing,  on  eaeh  fide  5 
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but  it  has  none  of  thefe  on  the  tail  divifion  <7,  nor  any  Microfcopl 

eafily  vifible  on  the  third  from  the  head.  In  the  lat- - 

ter,  indeed,  it  has  fome  very  fmall  holes  coneealed  un¬ 
der  the  flcin,  near  the  place  where  the  embryo  wings 
of  the  future  fly  arc  hid.  «  It  is  remarkable  (fay3  Mr 
Adams)  that  caterpillars,  in  general,  have  two  rings 
without  thefe  fpiraeula,  perhaps  beeaufe  they  change 
into  flies  with  four  wings,  whereas  this  worm  produces 
a  fly  with  only  two.”  The  flcin  of  the  larva  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  oblong  blaek  furrows,  fpots  of  a  light  colour, 
and  oibicular  rings,  from  which  there  generally  fprings 
a  hair;  but  only  thofe  hairs  which  grow  on  the  infe&’s 
Tides  are  reprefented  in  the  figure.  There  are  alfh> 
fome  larger  hairs  here  and  there,  as  at  c  c.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  colour,  however,  in  this  worm  arifes  only 
from  the  quantity  of  grains  in  the  fame  fpace  ;  for 
where  they  are  in  very  great  numbers,  the  furrows  are 
darker,  and  paler  where  they  are  lefs  plentiful. 

The  head  cl  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  covered 
with  a  flcin  which  has  hardly  any  diicernible  grains. — - 
The  eyes  are  rather  protuberant,  and  lie  near  the 
fnout  ;  on  which  lait  are  two  fmall  horns  at  i  i.  It  is 
crooked,  and  ends  in  a  fharp  point  as  at  f.  The  legs 
are  plaeed  near  the  fnout  between  the  finufes  in 
which  the  eyes  are  fixed.  Each  of  thefe  legs  confifts 
of  three  joints,  the  outermod  of  which  is  covered 
with  flifF  hairs  like  bridles^.  From  the  next  joint  there 
fprings  a  horny  bone  hhy  ufed  by  the  infe£t  as  a  kind 
of  thumb  :  the  joint  is  alfo  eompofed  of  a  blaek  fub- 
ftance  of  an  intermediate  hardnefs  between  bone  and 
horn  ;  and  the  third  joint  is  of  the  fame  nature.  In 
order  to  didinguifli  thefe  parts,  thofe  that  form  the 
upper  Tides  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  mud  be  feparated 
by  means  of  a  fmall  knife  ;  after  which,  by  the  aflid- 
ance  of  the  microfeope,  we  may  perceive  that  the  leg 
is  articulated  by  fome  particular  ligaments,  with  the 
portion  of  the  infedFs  mouth  which  anfvvcrs  to  the 
lower  jaw  in  the  human  frame.  We  may  then  alfo  dif- 
cern  the  mufcles  which  ferve  to  move  the  legs,  and 
draw  them  up  into  a  cavity  that  lies  between  the  fnout 
and  thofe  parts  of  the  mouth  which  are  near  the 
horns  it.  The  infedt  walks  upon  thefe  legs,  not 
only  in  the  water,  but  on  the  land  alfo.  It  like  wife 
makes  ufe  of  them  in  fwimming,  keeping  its  tail  on 
the  furface  contiguous  to  the  air,  and  hanging  down¬ 
ward  with  the  red  of  the  body  in  the  water.  In  this 
fituation,  the  only  pereeptible  motion  it  has  is  in  it3 
legs,  which  it  moves  in  a  mod  elegant  manner,  from 
whenee  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  mod  of 
this  creature's  drength  lies  in  its  legs,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved. 

The  fnout  of  this  larva  is  black  and  hard  ;  the  back 
part  quite  folid,  and  fomewhat  of  a  globular  form  ;  the 
front  f  lharp  and  hollow.  Three  membranaceous  d'i- 
vifions  may  be  pereeived  on  the  back  part;  by  means 
of  which,  and  the  mufcles  contained  in  the  fnout,  the 
creature  can  contrail  or  expand  it  at  pleafure. 

The  extremity  of  the  tail  is  furrounded  with  thirty 
hairs,  and  the  Tides  adorned  with  others  that  are  fmall- 
er ;  and  here  and  there  the  large  hairs  branch  out  into 
fmaller  ones,  which  may  be  reckoned  Tingle  hairs.  All 
thefe  have  their  roots  in  the  outer  flcin,  which  in  this 
place  is  covered  with  rough  grains,  as  may  be  obfer¬ 
ved  by  eutting  it  off  and  holding  it  againd  the  light 

upon 
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icrofcopeupnn  a  flip  of  glafs.  Thus  alfo  we  find,  that  at  the 

— v - extremities  of  the  hairs  there  are  grains  like  thofe  on 

the  fkin  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  there  is  a  fmall 
opening,  within  which  are  minute  holes,  by  which  the 
infect  takes  in  and  lets  out  the  air  it  breathes.  Thefe 
hairs,  however,  are  feldom  difpofed  in  fuch  a  regular 
order  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  38.  unlefs  when  the  infed 
floats  w’tli  the  body  in  the  water,  and  the  tail  with  its 
hairs  a  little  lower  than  the  furface,  in  which  cafe  they 
are  difpofed  exactly  in  the  order  delineated  in  the  plate. 
The  leaf!  motion  of  the  tail  downward  produces  a 
concavity  in  the  water  ;  and  it  then  affumes  the  figure 
of  a  wine-glafs,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  tail  anfvvers  the  double  purpofe  of  fw.i na¬ 
ming  and  breathing,  and  through  it  the  infed  receives 
what  is  the  principle  of  life  and  motion  to  all  animals. 
By  means  of  thefe  hairs  alfo  it  can  flop  its  motion 
when  fwirmning,  and  remain  fnfpended  quietly  with¬ 
out  motion  for  any  length  of  time..  Its  motions  in 
fwimming  are  very  beautiful,  efpecially  when.it  ad¬ 
vances  with  its  whole  body  floating  on  the  fuiluce  of 
the  water  after  filling  itfelf  with  air  by  the  tail. — 
To  fet  out,  it  fir  ft  bends  the  body  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  then  contrads  it  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S, 
and  again  ftretclies  it  out  in  a  ftraight  line  :  by  thus 
contrading  and  then  extending  the  body  alternately, 
k  moves  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  very  quiet, 
and  is  not  dillurbed  by  handling. 

Thefe  creatures  are  commonly  found  in  fhallow 
Handing  waters  in  the  beginning  of  June  ;  but  fome 
years  much  more  plentifully  than  others.  They  crawl 
on  the  grafs  and  other  plants  which  grow  in  fuch  wa¬ 
ters,  and  are  often  met  with  in  ditches  floating  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  by  means  of  their  tail,  the  head 
and  thorax  at  the  fame  time  hanging  down  ;  and  in 
this  poflure  they  turn  over  the  clay  and  dirt  w  ith  their 
fnout  and  feet  in  fearch  of  food,  which  is  commonly 
a  vifeous  matter  met  with  in  fmall  ponds  and  ditches. 
It  is  very  harmlefs,  though  its  appearance  would  feem 
to  indicate  the  contrary.  It  is  moft  eafily  killed  for 
difledion  by  fpirit  of  turpentine. 

Fig.  39.  fhows  in  its  natural  fize  a  beautiful  infed, 
eleferibed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  of  Leucopfts  dor - 
Jigera ,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  intermedi¬ 
ate  genus  between  a  fphex  and  a  waip.  The  antennae 
are  black  and  cylindrical,  incrcafing  in  thicknefs  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity  ;  the  joint  neareft  the  head  is 
yellow  ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  black,  encompafled 
with  a  yellow  line,  and  furnifhed  with  a  crofs  line  of  the 
fame  colour  near  the  head.  The  fcutellum  is  yellow', 
the  abdomen  black,  with  two  yellow  bands,  and  a 
deep  fpot  of  the  fame  colour  on  each  fide  between  the 
bands.  A  deep  polifhed  groove  extends  down  the 
back  from  the  thorax  to  the  anus,  into  which  the 
filing  turns  and  is  depofited,  leaving  the  anus  very  cir¬ 
cular  ;  a  yellow  line  runs  on  each  fide  of  the  flung. — 
The  anus  and  whole  body,  when  viewed  with  a  fmall. 
magnifier,  appear  punduated  ;  but  when  thefe  points 
are  feen  through  a  large  magnifier,  they  appear  hexa¬ 
gonal.  Fig.  40.  fhows  the  infed  very  much  magni¬ 
fied.  Fig.  41.  gives  a  fide  view  of  it  magnified  in  a 
fmaller  degree. 

Fig.  42.  fhows  an  infed  lately  difeovered  by  Mr 
John  Adams  of  Edmonton,  as  he  happened  to  be  at 
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an  inn. 


......  It  was  firft  feen  by  fome  labouring  people  Microfcope 

who  were  there  at  the  time,  by  whom  it  was  conjee- 
tured  to  be  a  loufe  with  unufually  long  horns,  a  mite, 

&c.  Mr  Adams  hearing  the  debate,  procured  the 
infed  ;  and  having  viewed  it  through  a  microfcope,  it 
prefented  the  appearance  exhibited  in  fig.  42.  The 
infed  feems  to  be  quite  diftind  from  the  phalangium 
cancroides  of  Linnteus.  The  latter  has  been  deferibed 
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by  feveral  authors,  but  none  of  their  defcriptlons  agree 
with  this.  The  abdomen  of  this  in  fed  is  more  ex¬ 


tended,  the  claws  larger,  and  much  more  obtufe  ;  the 
body  of  the  other  being  nearly  orbicular,  the  ehws. 
[lender,  and  almoft  terminating  in  a  point,  more  trail  f- 
parent,  and  of  a  paler  colour.  Mr  Marfliam  has  one 


in  his  poffellion  not  to  be  diftinguiftud  from  that  _ 
prefented  in  fig.  42,  excepting  only  that  it  wants  the 


break  or  dent  in  the  claws,  which  is  fo  confpicuoua 
in  this.  He  found  that  infed  firmly  iixed  by  its  claws 
to  the  thigh  of  a  large  fly,  which  he  caught  on  a 
flower  in  EfTex  in  the  firft  week  of  Anguft,  and  from 
which  he  could  not  difengage  it  without  great  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  tearing  olF  the  leg  of  the  fly  This  was  done 
upon  a  piece  of  writing  paper  ;  and  he  was  furprifed 
to  fee  the  little  creature  fpring  forward  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  *nd  again  feize  the  thigh  with  its  claws,  fo 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  difengaging  it.  The  na¬ 
tural  fize  of  this  creature,  which  Mr  Adams  calls  the 
lobjler-infttl ,  is  exhibited  at  a . 

Fig.  43.  fhows  the  infed  named  by  M.  de  Geer 
Phyfapus ,  on  account  of  the  bladders  at  its  feet, 
(Thrips  phyfapus ,  Lin.  J.  This  infed  is  to  be  found  in 
great  plenty  upon  the  flowers  of  dandelion,  &c.  in 
the  fpring  and  fummer.  It  has  four  wings,  two  up¬ 
per  and  two  under  ones  (reprefented  hg.  44..)  but 
the  two  under  moft  are  not  to  be  perceived  without 
great  difficulty.  They  are  very  long;  and  fixed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  breaft,  lying  horizontally.  Both  of 
them  are  rather  pointed  towards  the  edges,  arid  have 
a  ftrong  nerve  running  round  them,  which  is  fet  with 
a  hair  fringe  tnfted  at  the  extremity.  The  colour  of 
thefe  wings  is  whitifh  :  the  body  of  the  infed  is  black; 
the  head  fmall,  with  two  large  reticular  eyes.  The  an¬ 
tenna:  are  of  an  equal  fize  throughout,  and  divided  in¬ 
to  fix  oval  pieces,  which  are  articulated  together. — 
The  extremities  of  the  feet  are  furnifhed  with  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  and  flexible  bladder,  which  it  can  throw 
out  or  draw  in  at  pleafurc.  It  prefies  this  bladder 
againft  the  fubftances  on  which  it  walks,  and  thus 
feems  to  fix  itfelf  to  them  ;  the  bladder  fometimes> 
appears  concave  towards  the  bottom,  the  concavity 
diminifhing  as  it  is  lefs  piefled.  The  infed  is  repre,- 
fented  of  its  natural  fize  at  h. 

Fig.  49.  reprefents  the  Cimex  Jlrtatus  of  Linnaeus,, 
remarkable  for  very  bright  and  elegantly  difpofed 
colours,  though  few  in  number.  The  head,  pro* 
bofeis,  and  thorax,  are  black :  the  thorax  orna¬ 
mented  with  yellow  fpots ;  the  middle  one  large,, 
and  occupying  almoft  one-third  of  the  pofterior  part  ; 
the  other  two  are  on  each  fide,  and  triangular. 
The  fcutellum  has  two  yellow  oblong  fpots,  pointed 
at  each  end.  The  ground  of  the  elytra  is  a  bright 
yellow,  fpotted  and  Uriped  with  black.  The  nerves 
are  yellow  ;  and  there  is  a  brilliant  triangular  fpot  of 
orange,  which  unites  the  cruftaceous  and  membrana¬ 
ceous 
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crofcope  ceous  parts ;  the  latter  are  brown,  and  clouded.  It  is 
found  on  the  elm-tree  in  June.  It  is  reprefented  of  its 
natural  fize  at  r. 

Fig.  46.  fhows  the  Chryfomela  afpciragi  of  Linnaeus, 
fo  called  from  the  larva  of  the  infedt  feeding  upon  that 
plant.  It  is  a  common  infedt,  and  very  beautiful.  It 
is  of  an  oblong  figure,  with  black  antennae,  compofed 
of  many  joints,  nearly  oval.  The  head  is  a  deep  and 
bright  blue;  the  thorax  red  and  cylindrical:  the  elytra 
are  blue,  with  a  yellow  margin,  and  having  three  fpots  of 
thefame  colour  on  each  ;  one  at  the  bafe,  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  two  united  with  the  margin  :  the  legs  are 
black;  but  the  under  fide  of  the  belly  is  of  the  fame 
blue  colour  with  the  elytra  and  head.  This  little  ani¬ 
mal,  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  fcarcely  appears 
to  deferve  any  notice  ;  but  when  examined  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  is  one  of  the  molt  pleafing  opaque  ob- 
jedls  we  have.  It  is  found  in  June  on  the  afpa- 
ragus  after  it  has  run  to  feed;  and  it  is  fhown  of  its 
natural  fize  at  d.  De  Geer  fays  that  it  is  very  fcarce 
in  Sweden. 

Fig.  47.  fhows  an  infedt  of  a  fhape  fo  remarkable, 
that  naturalifts  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  determine  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  Fauna  Suecica, 
Linnseus  makes  it  an  attelabusr:  but  in  thv  lall  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Syflema  Naturae,  it  is  ranged  as  a  me- 
loe,  under  the  title  of  the  Meloe  monoceros  ;  though  of 
this  alfo  there  feems  to  be  fome  doubt.  The  true  figure 
of  it  can  only  be  difeovered  by  a  very  good  microfcope. 
The  head  is  black,  and  appears  to  be  hid  or  buried 
under  the  thorax,  which  projects  forward  like  a  horn: 
the  antennae  are  compofed  of  many  joints,  and  are  of 
a  dirty  yellow  colour,  as  well  as  the  feet  :  the  hinder 
part  of  the  thorax  is  reddifh,  the  fore-part  black.- — 
The  elytra  are  yellow,  with  a  black  longitudinal  line 
down  the  future  ;  there  is  a  band  of  the  fame  colour 
near  the  apex,  and  alfo  a  black  point  near  the  bafe,  the 
whole  animal  being  curioufly  covered  with  hair.  The 
natural  fize  of  it  is  fhown  at  e.  It  was  found  in  May. 
Geoffroy  fays  that  it  lives  upon  umbelliferous  plants. 

Fig.  48  —  53.  exhibit  the  anatomy  of  the  coffus  ca¬ 
terpillar,  which  lives  on  the  willow.  The  egg  from 
-which  it  proceeds  is  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  by  a  kind  of  vifeous  juice,  which  foon  becomes 
fo  hard  that  the  rain  cannot  diffolve  it.  The  egg  itfelf 
is  very  fmall  and  fpheroidal,  and,  when  examined  by 
the  microfcope,  appears  to  have  broad  waving  furrows 
Tunning  through  the  whole  length  of  it,  which  are 
again  croffed  by  clofe  flreaks,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  wicker  bafket.  It  is  not  exa&ly  known  what 
time  they  are  hatched  ;  but  as  the  fmall  caterpillars 
appear  in  September,  it  is  probable  that  the  eggs  are 
hatched  fome  time  in  Auguft.  When  fmall,  they  are 
generally  met  with  under  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  which 
the  eggs  were  affixed  ;  and  an  aqueous  moifture,  oozing 
from  the  hole  through  which  they  got  under  the  bark, 
is  frequently,  though  not  always,  a  diredtion  for  find¬ 
ing  them.  Thefe  caterpillars  change  their  colour  but 
very  little,  being  nearly  the  fame  when  young  as  when 
old.  Like  many  others,  they  are  capable  of  fpinning 
as  foon  as  they  come  from  the  egg.  They  alfo  change 
their  fkin  feveral  times ;  but  as  it  is  almofl  impoffible 
to  rear  them  under  a  glafs,  fo  it  is  very  difficult  to 
“know  exadlly  how  often  this  moulting  takes  place. — 
Jvlr  Adams  conjedtures  that  it  is  more  frequently  than 


the  generality  of  caterpillars  do,  fome  having  been  Mlcrofco 
obferved  to  change  more  than  nine  times.  *~“V“ 

The  coffus  generally  fafts  for  fome  days  previous  to 
the  moulting  ;  during  which  time  the  flefhy  and  other 
interior  parts  of  the  head  are  detached  from  the  old 
fkullj  and  retire  as  it  were  within  the  neck.  The  new 
coverings  foon  grow  on,  but  are  at  firft  very  foft.— ^ 

When  the  new  fkin  and  the  other  parts  are  formed, 
the  old  fkin  is  to  be  opened,  and  all  the  members  with¬ 
drawn  from  it ;  an  operation  naturally  difficult,  but 
which  muft  be  rendered  more  fo  from  the  foft  and  weak 
flate  of  the  creature  at  that  time.  It  is  always  much 
larger  after  each  change. 

From  Mr  Lyonet’s  experiments,  it  appears,  that  the 
cofTus  generally  paffes  at  leaf!  two  winters,  if  not  three, 
before  it  affiimes  the  pupa  flate.  At  the  approach  of 
winter,  it  forms  a  little  cafe,  the  infide  of  which  is 
lined  with  filk,  and  the  outfide  covered  with  wood 
ground  like  very  fine  faw-dufl.  During  the  whole 
feafon  it  neither  moves  nor  eats. 

This  caterpillar,  at  its  firfl  appearance,  is  not  above 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long;  but  at  lafl  attains  the 
length  of  two,  and  fometimes  of  three  inches^  In  the 
month  of  May  it  prepares  for  the  pupa  ftate  ;  the  firfl 
care  being  to  find  a  hole  in  the  tree  fufficient  to  allow 
the  moth  to  iffue  forth  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  found, 
it  makes  one  equal  in  fize  to  the  future  pupa.  It  then 
begins  to  form  of  wood  a  cafe  or  cone;  uniting  the 
bits,  which  are  very  thin,  together  by  filk,  into  the 
form  of  an  ellipfoid,  the  outfide  being  formed  of  fmall 
bits  of  wood  joined  together  in  all  diredlions  5  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  pointed  end  of  the  cafe  may 
always  be  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  :  having 
finifhed  the  outfide  of  the  cafe,  it  lines  the  infide  with 
a  filken  tapeftry  of  a  clofe  texture  in  all  its  parts,  ex¬ 
cept  the  pointed  end,  where  the  texture  is  loofer,  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  cfcape  at  the  proper  time.  The 
caterpillar  then  places  itfelf  in  fuch  a  poflure,  that  the 
head  may  always  lie  towards  the  opening  of  the  hole 
in  the  tree  or  pointed  end  of  its  cafe.  Thus  it  re¬ 
mains  at  reft  for  fome  time  :  the  colour  of  the  fkin  fira 
becomes  pale,  and  afterwards  brown  ;  the  interior 
parts  of  the  head  are  detached  from  the  fkull ;  the 
legs  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  exterior  cafe  ;  the 
body  fh  or  tens  ;  the  pofterior  part  grows  fmall,  while 
the  anterior  part  fvvells  fo  much,  that  the  fkin  at  laft 
burfts  ;  and,  by  a  variety  of  motions,  is  pufhed  down 
to  the  tail;  and  thus  the  pupa  is  exhibited,  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  future  moth  may  be  eafily  traced. — 

The  covering  of  the  pupa,  though  at  firft  foft, 
humid,  and  white,  foon  dries  and  hardens,  and  be¬ 
comes  of  a  dark  purple  colour  :  the  pofterior  part 
is  moveable  ;  but  not  the  fore-part,  which  contains 
the  rudiments  of  the  head,  legs,  and  wings.  The 
fore-part  of  the  pupa  is  furiufhed  with  twt>  horns, 
one  above  and  the  other  under  the  eyes.  It  has  alfo 
feveral  rows  of  points  on  its  back.  It  remains  for 
fome  weeks  in  the  cafe  ;  after  which  the  moth  begins 
to  agitate  itfelf,  and  the  points  are  then  of  effential 
fervice,  by  a&ing  as  a  fulcrum,  upon  which  it  may  reft 
in  its  endeavours  to  proceed  forward,  and  not  flip 
back  by  its  efforts  for  that  purpofe. 

The  moth  generally  continues  its  endeavours  to  open 
the  cafe  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which,  by  re¬ 
doubled  efforts,  it  enlarges  the  hole,  and  preffes  for¬ 
ward 
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Icrofcope  ward  until  it  arrives  at  the  edge,  where  it  makes  a  full 
— * —  ftop,  left  by  advancing  -  further  it  fhould  fall  to  the 
ground.  After  having  in  this  manner  repofed.  itfelf 
for  fome  time,  it  begins  to  difengage  itfelf  entirely  ; 
and  having  refted  for  fome  hours  with  its  head  upwards, 
it  becomes  lit  for  a&ion.  Mr  Marlham  fays,  that  it 
generally  p  ufiles  one  third  of  the  cafe  out  of  the  hole 
before  it  halts. 

The  body  of  the  caterpillar  is  divided  into  twelve 
rings,  marked  i,  2,  3,  &c.  as  reprcfented  in  fig.  4^- 
49.  5c.  51.  each  of  which  is  diltinguiihed  from  that 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows,  by  a  kind  of 
neck  or  hollow  ;  and,  by  forming  boundaries  to  the 
rings,  we  make  twelve  other  divihons,  likewife  ex- 
prefled  in  the  figures  ;  but  to  the  fir  it  of  thefe  the 
word  ring  is  affixed,  and  to  the  fecond,  divifion.  To 
facilitate  the  defcription  of  this  animal,  M.  Lyonet 
fuppoftd  a  line  to  pafs  down  through  the  middle  cl 
the  back,  which  he  called  the  fuperior  line,  becaufe  it 
marked  the  moil  elevated  part  of  the  back  of  the  ca¬ 
terpillar  ;  and  another,  palling  from  the  head  down 
the  belly  to  the  tail,  he  called  the  inferior  line. 

Ail  caterpillars  have  a  fmall  organ,  refembling  an 
elliptic  fpot,  on  the  right  and  left  of  each  ring,  ex- 
rep  ting  the  fecond,  third,  and  lalt ;  and  by  thefe  we 
are  furnilhed  with  a  further  fubdivifion  of  this  caterpil¬ 
lar,  viz.  by  lines  palling  through  the  fpiracula,  the  one 
on  the  right  fide,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lar.  Thefe  four  lines,  which  divide  the  caterpillar 
longitudinally  into  four  equal  parts,  mark  each  the 
place  under  the  Hein  which  is  occupied  by  a  confider- 
able  vifcus.  Under  the  fuperior  line  lies  the  heart,  or 
rather  thread  of  hearts  ;  over  the  inferior  line,  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow ;  and  the  two  tracheal  arteries  follow  the 
courfe  of  the  lateral  lines.  At  equal  dillances  from 
the  fuperior  and  two  lateral  lines,  we  may  fuppofe 
four  intermediate  lines.  The  two  between  the  fupe¬ 
rior  and  lateral  lines  are  called  the  intermediate  fupe¬ 
rior  ;  the  two  others  oppoiite  to  them,  and  between 
the  lateral  and  inferior  lines,  are  called  the  intermediate 
inferior. 

Fig.  48.  49.  Ihow  the  mufcles  ot  the  caterpillar,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  moft  wonderful  fymmetry  and  order, 
efpeciall-y  when  taken  off  by  equal  ftrata  on  both  fides, 
which  exhibits  an  aftonifhing  and  exaft  form  and  cor- 
refpondence  in  them.  The  figures  (how  the  mufcles 
of  two  different  caterpillars  opened  at  the  belly,  and 
fnppofed  to  be  joined  together  at  the  fuperior  lines. 
The  mufcles  of  the  back  are  marked  by  capitals  ;  the 
gaftric  mufcles  by  Roman  letters  j  the  lateral  ones  by 
Greek  characters.  Thofe  marked  8  are  called,  by  M. 
Lyonet,  dividing  mufcles,  on  account  of  their  iitua- 

The  caterpillar  was  prepared  for  diffe&ion  by  being 
emptied,  and  the  mufcles,  nerves,  &c.  freed  from  the 
fat  in  the  manner  formerly  directed  ;  after  which  the 
following  obfervations  were  made.. 

The  mufcle  A  in  the  firft  ring  is  double  ;  the  ante¬ 
rior  one  being  thick  at  top,  and  being  apparently  di- 
-vided  into  different  mufcles  on  the  upper  fide,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  this  kind  on  the  under 
fide.  One  infertion  is  at  the  flan  of  the  neck  towards 
the  head ;  the  other  is  a  little  above  ;  and  that  of  the 
fecond  mufcle  A  is  a  little  below  the  firft  fpiraculum, 
near  which  they  are  fixed  to  the  flan. 
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The  mufcle  marked  «  is  long  and  fender,  fixed  by  Microfcop*? 
its  anterior  extremity  under  the  gaftric  muicles  a  and  v  ' 
b  of  the  frit  ring,  to  the  circumflex  fcalc  of  the  bafe 
of  the  lower  lip.  It  communicates  with  the  mufeh 
c  of  the  fecond  ring,  after  having  paffed  under  fome 
of  the  arteries,  and  introduced  itfelf  below  the 
mufcle  0. 

The  mufcle  0  is  fo  tender,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible 
to  open  the  belly  of  the  caterpillar  without  breaking 
it.  It  is  fometimes  double,  and  fometimes  triple. — 
Anteriorly  it  is  fixed  to  the  pofterior  edge  of  the 
fide  of  the  parietal  fcale,  the  lower  fixture  being  at  the 
middle  of  the  ring  near  the  inferior  iine. 

There  are  three  mufcles  marked  i-  ;  the  iirft  affixed 
at  one  extremity  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper 
part,  of  the  parietal  fcale  ;  the  other  end  divides  itfelf 
into  three  or  four  tails,  fixed  to  the  fldn  of  the  ca¬ 
terpillar  under  the  mufcle  s.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  fecond  is  fixed  near  the  firft  ;  the  anterior  parr, 
of  the  third  a  little  under  the  firft  and  fecond,  at  the 
fldn  of  the  neck  under  the  mufcle  A.  ri  hefe  tv/o  laft 
paifing  over  the  cavity  of  the  firft  pair  of  limbs,  are 
fixed  by  feveral  tails  to  the  edge  oppofite  to  this  ca¬ 
vity.  In  this  fubjetl  there  are  two  mufcles  marked 
tf,  but  fometinies  there  is  only  one  anteriorly  ;  they 
arc  fixed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  parietal  fcale,  the 
other  ends  being  inferted  in  the  firft  fold  of  the  fldn 
of  the  neck  on  the  belly-fide.  Fig.  50.  belt  repre- 
fents  the  mufcles  ,?  and  J  ;  as  in  that  figure  they 
do  not  appear  injured  by  any  unnatural  conne&ion. 

In  the  fecond  and  four  following  rings  we  dif- 
cern  two  large  dorfal  mufcles  A  and  J3.  In  the  7th, 
pth,  and  icth  rings  are  three,  A,  B,  and  C  ;  in 
the  1 1  til  are  four,  A,  B,  C,  and  D  ;  and  in  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  12th  ring  are  five,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E.  AH  chcfe  ranges  of  mufcles,  however,  as 
well  as  the  gaftric  mufcles  rf,  b>  c>  d9  appear  at  firft 
fight  only  as  a  fingle  mufcle,  running  neaily  the  whole 
length  of  the  caterpillar  ;  but  when  this  is  detached 
from  the  animal,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  io  many  di- 
ftinft  mufcles,  each  confiding  only  of  the  length  of 
one  of  the  rings,  their  extremities  being  fixed  to  the 
divifion  of  each  ring,  excepting  the  middle  mufcle  a9 
which,  at  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  rings,  has  its 
infeitions  rather  beyond  the  divifion.  Each  row  of 
mufcles  appears  as  one,  becaufe  they  ar  clofely  cou¬ 
nted  at  top  by  fome  of  the  fibres  which  pafs  from 
one  ring  to  the  other.  .  ^  ✓ 

The  mufcles  A,  which  are  12  in  number,  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifh  in  breadth  to  the  lower  part  of  the  laft 
ring  :  at  the  8th  and  three  following  diviiions  they 
communicate  with  the  mufcles  B,  and  at  the  nth 
with  D.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  laft  ring,  A  is 
much  broader  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  ring ;  one 
extremity  of  it  is  contra&ed,  and  communicates  with 
B  ;  the  lower  infertion  being  at  die  membrane  I, 
which  is  the  exterior  fldn  of  the  fecal  bag.  The 
mufcles  A  and  B,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  laft  ring, 
cannot  be  feen  until  a  large  mufcle  is  removed,  which 
on  one  fide  is  fixed  to  the  fubdivifion  of  the  ring  and 
on  the  other  to  the  fecal  bag. 

The  right  mufcles  B,  which  are  alfo  12  in  num¬ 
ber,  begin  at  the  fecond  ring,  and  grow  larger  from 
thence  to  the  feventh.  They  are  ufnally  narrower 
from  thence  to  the  12th  ;  the  deficiency  in  width  bc- 
S  C  mg 
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Mlcrofcopelng  fupplied  by  the  fix  mufcles  C,  which  accompany 
‘  y  Jt  from  the  7th  to  the  fubdivifion  of  the  12th  ring. 

The  mufcles  B  and  C  communicate  laterally  with 
the  8th,  11th,  and  I2th  divifions.  C  is  wanting  at 
the  fubdivifion  of  the  1 2th  ;  its  place  being  here 
fupplied  by  B,  which  becomes  broader  at  this  part. 

The  firfl  of  the  three  floating  mufcles  V  originates 
at  tlie  firfl  ring,  from  whence  it  introduces  itfelf  un¬ 
der  N,  where  it  is  fixed,  and  then  fubdivides,  and 
hides  itfelf  under  other  parts.  The  fecond  begins  at 
the  fecond  divifion,  being  fixed  to  the  anterior  extre¬ 
mity  B  of  the  fecond  ring ;  from  thence  directing  it¬ 
felf  towards  the  ftomach  ;  and,  after  communicating 
with  the  cafe  of  the  corpus  crajfum ,  it  divides,  and 
fpreads  into  eight  mufcles  which  run  along  the  belly. 
The  third  begins  at  the  third  divifion,  originating 
partly  at  the  Ikin,  and  partly  at  the  jun&ion  of  the 
mufcles  B  of  the  fecond  and  third  ring.  It  dire£ls 
itfelf  obliquely  towards  the  belly,  meeting  it  near  the 
third  fpiraculum  ;  and  branching  from  thence>  it 
forms  the  oblique  mufcles  of  fome  of  the  vifcera. 

The  thin,  long,  mufcle  9,  which  is  at  the  fubdivi¬ 
fion  of  the  laft  ring,  and  covers  the  anterior  infertion 
of  the  mufcle  (a)  where  the  ring  terminates,  is  fingle. 
It  begins  at  one  extremity  of  the  mufcle  (r)  ;  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  ring  ru^s  along  the  fubdivifion 
round  the  belly  of  the  caterpillar, -and  finifhes,  on  the 
other  fide,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fimilar  mufcle  C. 

Fig.  9.  (hows  the  dorfal  mufcles  of  the  coffus. 
To  view  which  in  an  advantageous  manner,  we  mull 
jife  the  following  mode  of  preparation. 

1.  All  the  dorfal  mufcles,  35  in  number,  mull  be 
taken  out,  as  well  as  the  feven  lateral  ones  already 
defcribed. 

2.  All  the  ftraight  mufcles  of  the  belly  mull  be  taken 
away,  as  well  as  the  mufcular  roots  (c),  and  the  ends 
©f  the  gallric  mufcles  ( c ),  which  are  at  the  third  and 
fourth  divifions. 

3.  At  the  fecond  divifion  the  mufcle  9  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  only  the  extremities  being  left  to  fhovv  where 


it  was  inferted. 

The  parts  being  thus  prepared,  we  begin  at  the 
third  ring  ;  where  there  are  found  four  dorfal  mufcles 
C,  D,  E,  and  F.  The  firfl:  one  C,  is  inferted  at 
the  third  divifion,  under  the  mufcles  f  and  «,  where 
it  communicates  by  means  f  fome  fibres  with  the 
mufcle  /  of  the  fecond  ring  ;  proceeding  from  thence 
obliquely  towards  the  intermediate  fuperior  line,  and 
i?  fixed  at  the  fourth  divifion.  As  foon  as  C  is  re¬ 
trenched,  the  mufcle  D  is  feen  ;  which  grows  wider 
from  the  anterior  extremity  :  it  lies  in  a  contrary  di- 
-re£tion  to  the  mufcle  C,  and  is  inferted  into  the  third 
and  fourth  divifions.  The  mufcle  E  lies  in  the  fame 
dne&ion  as  the  mufcle  C,  but  not  fo  obliquely  :  the 
lower  infertion  is  at  the  fourth  divifion  ;  the  other  at 
the  third,  immediately  under  C.  The  mufcle  F  is 
nearly  parallel  to  D  which  joins  it ;  the  firfl  infertion 
is  vifible,  but  the  other  is  hid  under  the  mufcles  E  and 
G  at  the  fourth  divifion. 

In  the  eight  following  rings,  there  are  only  two 
dorfal  mufcles  ;  and  of  thefe  D  is  the  only  one  that 
is  completely  feen.  It  is  very  large,  and  diminifhes 
gradually  in  breadth  from  one  ring  to  the  other,  till 
k  comes  to  the.  laft,  fending  off  branches  in  fome 


places. — E  is  one  of  the  ftrait  mufcles  of  the  back  ;  Microfco 
and  is  inferted  under  the  dividing  mufcles  6,  at  the  di-  "  v~" 

vifions  of  its  own  ring. 

On  the  anterior  part  of  the  12th  ring  there  are 
three  dotfal  mufcles,  D,  E,  and  F.  D  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  preceding  ring,  marked  alfo  D,  only  that 
it  is  no  more  than  half  the  length ;  terminating  at 
the  fubdivifion  of  its  own  ring.  E  is  of  the  fame 
length,  and  differs  from  the  mufcle  E  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  ring  only  in  its  dire&ion.  F  is  parallel  to  E, 
and  fhorter  than  it ;  its  anterior  end  does  not  r^ach 
the  twelfth  divifion. 

On  the  pofterior  part  there  is  only  one  dorfal 
mufcle,  faftened  by  fome  fhort  ones  to  the  fubdivi¬ 
fion  of  the  laft  ring,  traverfing  the  mufcles  <*  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  fixed  there  as  if  defigned  to  ftrengthen  them,  and 
to  vary  their  dire&ion. — *  is  a  fingle  mufcle,  of  which 
the  anterior  infertion  is  vifible,  the  other  end  being 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  of  the  laft  leg  ;  its 
ufe  is  to  move  the  foot.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
mufcle  £  branches  into  three  or  four  heads,  which 
crofs  the  fuperior  line  obliquely,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
lkin  a  little  above  it.  The  other  end  is  faftened  to 
the  membrane  T. 

Fig.  5°.  and  51.  fhow  the  mufcles  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  when  it  is  opened  at  the  back.  The  preparation, 
for  this  view  is  to  difengage  the  fat  and  other  extra¬ 
neous  matter,  as  before  diredted. 

The  fir  ft  ring  has  only  two  gaftric  mufcles  (c)  and 
(d)  :  the  former  is  broad,  and  has  three  or  four  little 
tails  :  the  firfl  fixture  is  at  the  bafe  of  the  lower  lip, 
from  whence  it  defeends  obliquely,  and  is  fixed  be¬ 
tween  the  inferior  and  lateral  line.  The  fmall  rqufcle 
(d)  is  faftened  on  one  fide  to  the  firfl  fpiraculum  ;  on 
the  other,  a  little  lower,  to  the  intermediate  inferior 
and  lateral  line  ;  and  feenis  to  be  an  antagonift  to 
the  mufcle  P,  which  opens  the  fpiracula.  The  po¬ 
fterior  fixture  of  j  is  under  the  mufcle  C,  near  the 
fkin  of  the  neck  :  &  is  fixed  a  little  on  the  other  fide 
of  C,  at  the  middle  of  the  ring. 

In  the  fecond  ring  there  are  three  gaftric  mufcles, 
g,  1 7 ,  and  i :  g  and  h  are  fixed  at  the  folds  which  ter¬ 
minate  the  ring  ;  but  only  the  anterior  part  of  1  is 
fixed  there.  The  mufcle  h  is  tiiple,  and  in  one  of  the 
divifions  feparated  into  two  parts;  that  marked  i 
comes  nearer  the  inferior  line,  and  is  fixed  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  middle  of  the  ring,  where  the  correfpond-* 
ing  mufcle  of  the  oppofite  fide  is  forked  to  receive  it. 

In  the  third  ring,  the  mufcle  h ,  which  was  triple 
in  the  foregoing  ring,  is  only  double  here,  that  part 
which  is  neareft  the  inferior  line  being  broadeft  ;  it 
has  three  tails,  of  which  only  two  are  vifible  in  the 
figure.  It  is  exa&ly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
ring  ;  and  is  croffed  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  mufcle 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ring. 

Throughout  the  eight  following  rings,  the  mufcle 
f  which  runs  through  them  all  is  very  broad  and 
ftrong.  The  anterior  part  of  it  is  fixed  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  inferior  line,  on  the  fold  of  the  firfl  divifion. 
of  the  ring  :  the  other  part  is  fixed  beyond  the  lower 
divifion  ;  with  this  difference,  that  at  the  10th  and 
nth  rings  it  is  fixed  at  the  laft  fold  of  its  ring ; 
whereas,  in  tlie  others  it  pafles  over  that  ring,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  flan  of  the  following  one.  In  all 
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icrofcope  thefe,  the  firft  extremity  of  the  mufcle  £  is  fattened 
-v —  to  the  fold  which  feparates  the  ring  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  and  is  parallel  to  />  and  placed  at  the 
fide  of  it.  The  fix  firft  mufcles  marked  g9  are  fork¬ 
ed  ;  that  of  the  fourth  ring  being  more  fo  than  the 
reft,  nor  does  it  unite  till  near  its  anterior  infertion. 
The  longeft  tail  lays  hold  of  the  following,  and  is 
inferted  near  the  inferior  line  ;  the  other  inferts  itfelf 
near  the  fame  line,  at  about  the  middle  of  its  own 
ring.  The  two  laft  do  not  branch  out  ;  but  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  divifions,  without  reaching  the  follow¬ 
ing  ring.  The  mufcle  h ,  placed  at  the  fide  ofy^  has 
nearly  the  fame  direction,  and  finifhes  at  the  folds  of 
the  ring. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  I2th  ring  has  only  one 
gaftric  mufcle,  marked  e :  it  is  placed  on  the  inter¬ 
mediate  inferior  line  ;  and  is  inferted  at  the  folds  of 
the  upper  divifion,  and  at  the  fubdivifion  of  this 
ring.  The  lower  part  has  a  larger  mufcle  marked 
cy  with  feveral  divifions;  one  placed  under  b9  with 
one  extremity  fixed  near  the  lateral  line,  at  the 
fubdivifion  of  its  ring  ;  the  other  to  the  fecal  bag, 
a  little  lower  than  the  mufcle  b. 

Jn  fig.  yi.  all  the  gaftric  mufcles  deferibed  in  iig. 
50.  difappear,  as  well  as  thofe  lateral  and  dorfal 
ones  of  which  the  letters  are  not  to  be  found  in 
this  figure. 

In  the  firft  ring  are  the  gaftric  mufcles,  e7  f,  g , 
which  are  beft  feen  here  :  the  firft  is  narrow  and  long, 
patting  under  and  crofting/.-  one  of  its  infertions  is 
at  the  lower  line,  the  other  at  the  lateral,  between 
the  fpiraculum  and  neck  :  f  is  fhort,  broad,  and  near¬ 
ly  ftraight,  placed  along  the  intermediate  line  ;  but  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  lateral  it  paffes  under  e,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  fold  of  the  fkin  which  goes  from  the  one  bag 
to  the  other;  the  lower  infertion  is  near  the  fecond 
divifion.  There  are  fometiines  three  mufcles  of  thofe 
marked  g9  and  fometimes  four  :  the  lower  parts  of 
them  are  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  the 
anterior  parts  at  the  fold  of  the  fkin  near  the  neck. 
The  mufcles  i  and  b  are  fixed  to  the  fame  fold ;  the 
other  end  of  h  being  fixed  under  the  mufcle  n,  near 
the  fpiraculum.  Above  the  upper  end  of  /,  a  muf- 
cular  body,  gy  may  be  feen.  It  is  formed  by  the  re¬ 
paration  of  two  floating  mufcles. 

The  fecond  ring  has  fix  gaftric  mufcles,  k9  1,  m9  n9 
Oy  p.  The  firft  is  a  large  oblique  mufcle,  with  three 
or  four  divifions  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ring :  the  head  is  fixed  between  the  inferior  line  and 


in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion  towards  m9  and  introduces  Micr ofcaps 
itfelf  under  0  and  tn,  where  it  is  fixed.  The  mufcle  0 
is  narrow  and  bent,  and  covers  the  edge  of  the  cavity 
of  the  leg  for  a  little  way;  one  end  terminating  there, 
and  the  other  finifhing  at  the  third  divifion  near  w*. 

That  marked  p  is  alfo  bent :  it  runs  near  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  cavity  of  the  leg  ;  one  end  meets  the  head 
of  Oy  the  other  end  terminates  at  a  raifed  fold  near  the 
inferior  line.  There  is  a  triangular  mufcle  on  the  fide 
of  the  lateral  mufcle  o9  fimilar  to  that  marked  g  in  the 
following  ring  :  in  this  figure  it  is  entirely  concealed 
by  the  mufcle  m. 

The  third  ring  has  no  mufcle  fimilar  to  m  ;  that 
marked  k  differs  only  from  that  of  the  fecond  ring 
in  being  croffed  by  the  oppofite  mufcle.  Thofe  mark¬ 
ed  ly  tiy  Oypy  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding  one  » 

The  mufcle  q  is  triangular  ;  the  bafe  is  fattened  to  the 
laft  fold  of  the  ring  ;  on  the  lower  fide  it  is  fixed  to 
the  mufcle  0,  the  top  to  the  fkin  at  the  edge  of  the 
cavity  for  the  leg. 

The  eight  following  rings  have  the  gaftric  mufcles, 
j9  ky  ly  and  m.  The  mufcle  i  is  quite  ftraight,  and 
placed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  inferior  line  :  it  is 
broad  at  the  fourth  ring,  but  diminiffies  gradually  in 
breadth  to  the  1  itli.  I11  the  fourth  it  is  united;  but 
divides  into  two  heads,  which  divaricate  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rings.  In  the  fix  next  rings  thefe  heads  are  fixed 
nearly  at  the  fame  place  with  a  and  /;  and  in 
the  other  two  it  terminates  at  the  fold  of  the  ring. 

The  anterior  infertion  of  the  firft  and  laft  is  at  the 
fold  where  the  ring  begins  :  that  of  the  fix  others  is 
fomewhat  lower  under  the  place  where  the  mufcle  t 
terminates.  The  lower  part  of  the  oblique  mufcle  h 
is  inferted  in  the  (kin  near  /;  the  upper  pan  at  the  in¬ 
termediate  inferior  mufcle  upon  the  fold  which  feparates 
the  following  ring,  but  is  wanting  in  the  utL  The 
mufcle  /  is  large,  and  co-operates  with  M  :  in  the 
opening  and  (hutting  the  fpiraculum,  one  of  its  fix¬ 
tures  is  near  the  intermediate  inferior  line,  at  about 
the  fame  height  as  /.  The  tail  terminates  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  fpiraculum. 

The  twelfth  ring  has  only  the  fingle  gaftric  mufcle 
d,  which  is  a  bundle  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight  mufcles  : 
the  firft  fixture  of  thefe  is  at  the  fubdivifion  of  the 
ring  near  the  inferior  line  :  one  or  two  crofs  this,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  fimilar  mufcles  of  the  oppofite 
fide.  Their  fixture  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot ;  and 
their  office  is  to  afiift  the  mufcle  a  in  bringing  back 
the  foot,  and  to  loofen  the  claw  from  what  it  lays 

«  1  t  #*•  *  C  a  *  r  f  h  10  m  /1  1  at 


Kt  at  t^;d  of  the  fecond  divi-«  hold  of.  One  of  the  Infertions  of  this  mufcle** 

lu y  _  .  r  •  l-  _  _ .A  firrniv*  npar  d.  the  other  near  the  iuh- 


fion;  from  whence  it  crofies  the  inferior  line  and  its 
correfponding  mufcle,  terminating  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  line.  I  is  a  narrow  mufcle,  whofe  head  is 
fixed  to  the  fold  of  the  fecond  divifion  ;  the  tail  of  it 
lying  under  *,  and  fattened  to  the  edge  of  the  Ikin 
that  forms  the  cavity  for  the  kg.  The  two  mufcles 
marked  m  have  the  fame  obliquity,  and  are  placed  the 
one  on  the  other  :  the  head  is  inferted  in  the  (kin  un¬ 
der  the  mufcle  £,  and  communicates  by  a  number  of 
fibres  with  the  tail^of  the  mufcle  y  ;  the  other  end  is 
fixed  to  the  intermediate  inferior  line  at  the  told  ot 
%he  third  divifion.  The  large  and  broad  mufcle  n9 
covers  the  lower  edge  x>f  th«  cavity  of  the  limb,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  /.  It  is  fixed  firft  at  the 
(kin,  near  the  intermediate  line,  from  whence  it  goes 


obferved  in  this  figure  near  dy  the  other  near  the/ub- 
divifion  of  the  ring. 

Fig*  52*  anc*  53-  ^ow  organizati°n  °f  the 

head  of  the  coffus,  though  in  a  very  imperfeft  man¬ 
ner,  aa  M.  Lyonet  found  it  neceffary  to  employ 
twenty  figures  to  explain  it  full)".  The  head  is  re- 
prefented  as  it  appears  when  feparated  from  the  fat, 
and  difengaged  from  the  neck.  HH  are  the  two  pal¬ 
pi.  The  truncated  mufcles  D  belong  to  the  lower 
lip,  and  aflift  in  moving  it.  K  fhows  the  two  gan¬ 
glions  of  the  neck  united.  II  ar<*  the  two  veffels  which 
aflift  in  fpinning  the  filk.  L,  the  cefophagus.  M, 
the  two  diffolving  veffels.  The  Hebrew  chara&era 
xn'zn  ffiow  the  continuation  of  the  four  cephalic  ar¬ 
teries.  In  fig.  52.  the  ten  abdudor  mufcles  of  the  jaw 
5  C  a  are; 
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Mic'ofcrpe  are  reprefented  by  SS,  TT,  VV,  and  Z.  Four  occi- 
*!■.-  pjtaj  mufcles  are  feen  in  tig.  53.  under  ee  and  ff.  At 

a  k  is  reprefented  a  nerve  of  the  fird  pair  belonging 
to  the  ganglion  of  the  neck ;  b  is  a  branch  of  this 
nerve. 

Fig.  54.  exhibits  the  nerves  as  feen  fiom  the  under 
part  ;  but  excepting  in  two  or  three  nerves,  which 
may  be  eafily  didinguifhed,  only  one  of  each  pair  is 
drawn,  in  order  to  avoid  confulion.  The  nerves  of 
the  fird  ganglion  of  the  neck  are  marked  by  capital 
letters,  thofe  of  the  ganglion  (a)  of  the  head  by  Ro¬ 
man  letters;  the  nerves  of  the  fmall  ganglion  by  Greek 
characters.  Thofe  of  the  frontal  ganglion,  except 
one,  by  numbers. 

The  mufcles  of  the  coffhs  have  neither  the  colour 
nor  form  of  thofe  of  larger  animals.  In  their  natu¬ 
ral  date  they  are  foft,  arid  of  the  confidence  of  a  jelly. 
Their  colour  is  a  greyifh  blue,  which,  v/ith  the  filver* 
coloured  appearance  of  the  pulmonaiy  vdfels,  form  a 
glorious  fpeCtacle.  After  the  caterpillar  has  been 
leaked  for  fome  time  in  fpirit  of  wine,  they  lofe  their 
eladicity  and  tranfparency,  becoming  firm,  opaque,  and 
white,  and  the  air-veflels  totally  diiappear.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  mufcles  in  a  caterpillar  is  very  great.  The 
great.ell  part  of  the  head  is  compofed  of  them,  and 
there  is  ar  vail  number  about  the  oefophagus,  inte- 
ilines,  &c.  the  flcin  is,  as  it  were,  lined  by  different 
beds  cf  them,  placed  the  one  under  the  other,  and 
ranged  with  great  fymmetry.  M.  Lyonet  lias  been 
able  to  diilinguilh  2  in  the  head,  1647  in  the 
body,  and  2066  in  the  inteflinal  tube,  making  in  all 
40  c  1 . 

At  fird  fight  the  mufcles  might  be  taken  for  ten¬ 
dons,  as  being  of  the  fame  colour,  and  having  nearly 
the  fame  ludre.  They  are  generally  flat,  and  of  an 
equal  fize  throughout  ;  the  middle  feldom  differing 
either  in  colour  or  iize  from  either  of  the  extremities. 
If  they  are  feparated,  however,  by  means  of  very  fine 
needles,  in  a  drop  of  fome  fluid,  we  find  them  com¬ 
pofed  not  only  of  fibres,  membranes,  and  air-vefiels, 
but  likevvife  of  nerves  ;  and,  from  the  drops  of  oil 
that  may  be  feen  floating  on  the  fluid,  they  appear 
alfo  to  be  furnifhed  v/ith  many  unctuous  particles.  Their 
ends  are  fixed  to  the  fkin,  but  the  red  of  the  mufcle 
is  generally  free  and  floating.  Several  of  them  branch 
out  confiderably  ;  and  the  branches  fometimes  extend 
fo  far,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  whether  they 
are  didinCl  and  feparate  mufcles  or  parts  of  another. 
They  are  moderately  flrong  ;  and  thofe  which  have 
been  foaked  in  fpirit  of  wine,  when  examined  by'  the 
wicrofcupc,  are  found  to  be  covered  with  a  membrane 
which  may  be  feparated  from  them  ;  and  they  appear 
then  to  conflfl  of  feveral  parallel  bands  lying  longi¬ 
tudinally  along  the  mufcle,  which,  when  divided  by 
means  of  tine  needles,  appear  to  be  compofed  of  dill 
fmaller  bundles  of  fibres  lying  in  the  fame  direction  ; 
which,  when  examined  by  a  powerful  magnifier,  and 
in  a  favourable  light,  appear  twilled  like  a  fmall  cord. 
The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  fpider,  which  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  caterpillar,  confid  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  fubdances,  one  foft  and  the  other  hard;  the 
latter  being  twided  round  the  former  fpirally,  and 
thus  giving  it  the  twided  appearance  jud  mentioned. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  caterpillar  fimilar  to  the 
brain  in  man.  We  find  indeed  in  the  head  of  this 


infe<£l  a  part  from  which  all  the  serves  feem  to  pro-  Microtek 
ceed  ;  but  this  part  is  entirely  unprote&ed,  and  fo  'V—— 

fmall,  that  it  does  not  occupy  one  fifth  part  of  the 
head  :  the  furface  is  fmooth,  and  has  neither  lobes 
nor  any  anfradluofity  like  the  human  brain.  But  if 
vve  call  this  a  brain  in  the  caterpillar,  we  mud  fay 
that  it  has  thirteen  :  for  there  are  twelve  other  fuch 
parts  following  each  other  in  a  draight  line,  all  of 
them  of  the  fame  fubdance  with  that  in  the  head,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ;  and  from  them,  as  well  as 
from  that  in  the  head,  the  nerves  are  didributed  thro* 
the  body.  w  ' 

The  fpiiral  marrow  in  the  coffus  goes  along  the 
belly  ;  is  very  fmall,  forking  out  at  intervals,  nearly 
of  the  fame  ihicknefs  throughout,  except  at  the  gan¬ 
glions,  and  is  not  inclofed  in  any  cafe.  It  is  by  no 
means  fo  tender  as  in  man  ;  but  has  a  great  degree 
of  tenacity,  and  does  not  break  without  a  conlide- 
rable  degree  of  tenfion.  The  fubdance  of  the  gan¬ 
glions  differs  from  that  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  as  no 
veffels  can  be  difeovered  in  the  latter  ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  are  full  of  very  delicate  ones.  There  are  94 
principal  nerves,  which  divide  into  innumerable  rami- 
Ucations. 

The  coffus  has  two  large  tracheal  arteries,  cieeping 
under  the  fkin  clofe  to  the  fpiracula;  one  at  the  right 
and  the  other  at  the  left  fide  of  the  infedl,  each  of 
them  communicating  with  the  air  by  means  of  nine 
fpiracula.  They'  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  ca¬ 
terpillar  ;  beginning  at  the  fird  fpiraculum,  and  ex¬ 
tending  fomewhat  farther  than  the  lad  ;  fome  branch¬ 
es  alfo  extending  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

Round  each  fpiraculum  the  trachea  pufhes  forth  a 
great  number  of  branches,  which  are  again  divided 
into  fmaller  ones,  and  thefe  further  fubdivide  and 
fpread  through  the  whole  body  of  the  caterpillar.  The 
tracheal  artery,  with  all  its  numerous  ramifications, 
are  open  eladic  veffels,  which  may  be  preffed  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  or  drawn  out  confiderably,  but  return  imme¬ 
diately  to  their  ufual  fize  when  the  tenfion  ceafes- 
They  are  naturally  of  a  filver  colour,  and  make  a 
beautiful  appearance.  This  veffel,  with  its  principal 
branches,  is  compofed  of  three  coats,  which  may  be 
feparated  from  one  another.  The  outmod  is  a  thick 
membrane  furniihed  with  a  great  variety  of  fibres, 
which  deferibe  a  vad  number  of  circles  round  it,  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other  by  numerous  Ihoots.  The 
fecond  is  very  thin  and  tranfparent,  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  veffel  being  didinguifhable  in  it.  The  third  is 
compofed  of  fcaly  threads,  generally  of  a  fpiral  form  ; 
and  fo  near  each  other  as  fcarcely  to  leave  any  inter¬ 
val.  They  are  curioufly  united  with  tlie  membrane 
which  occupies  the  intervals  ;  and  form  a  tube  which 
is  always  open,  notwithdanding  the  flexure  of  the 
veffel.  There  are  alfo  many  other  peculiarities  in  its 
ftru&ure.  The  principal  tracheal  veffels  divide  into 
132b  different  branches. 

The  heart  of  the  coffus  is  very  different  from  that  of. 
larger  animals,  being  almoff  as  long  as  the  animal  it- 
felf.  It  lies  immediately  under  th^  fkin  at  the  top  of 
the  back,  entering  the  head,  and  terminating  near  the 
mouth.  Towards  the  lad  rings  of  the  body  it  is  large 
and  capacious,  diminifhing  very  much  as  it  approaches 
the  head,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  divifion.  On 
both  fides,  at  each  divifion,  it  has  an  appendage,  which 

partly 
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IvCIcfofcopc  partly  covers  tlie  mufcles  of  the  buck,  but  which, 

^  -- y  —  growing  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  lateral  line,  it 
forms  a  number  of  irregular  lozenge-fhaped  bodies. 

This  tube,  however,  feems  to  perform  none  of  the 
functions  of  the  heart  in  larger  animals,  as  we  find  no 
vefTel  opening  into  it  which  anfwers  either  to  the  aorta 
or  vena  cava.  It  is  called  the  heart,  becaufe  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  filled  with  a  kind  of  lymph,  which  natmaliils 
have  fuppofed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  caterpillar  ;  and 
becaufe  in  all  caterpillars  which  have  a  tranfparent 
ikin,  we  may  perceive  alternate  regular  contractions 
and  dilatations  along  the  fuperior  line,  beginning  at  the 
eleventh  ring,  and  proceeding  from  ring  to  ring,  from 
the  fourth  ;  whence  this  veffel  is  thought  to  be  a  firing 
or  row  of  hearts.  There  are  two  white  oblong  bodies 
which  join  the  heart  near  the  eighth  divifion  ;  and 
thefe  have  been  called  rsnij'ortn  bodies,  from  their  ha¬ 
ving  fomewhat  of  the  fhape  of  a  kidney. 

The  mod  confiderable  part  of  the  whole  caterpillar 
with  regard  to  bulk  is  the  corpus  craffum.  It.  is  the 
firil  and  only  fubftance  that  isfeen  on  opening  it.  It 
forms  a  kind  of  fheath  which  envelopes  and  covers  all 
the  entrails,  and,  introducing  itfelf  into  the  head,  en¬ 
ters  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body,  filling  the  greateft 
part  of  the  empty  fpaces  in  the  caterpillar.  It  very 
much  refembles  the  configuration  of  the  human  brain, 
and  is  of  a  milk-white  colour. 

The  oefophagus  defeends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth  to  about  the  fourth  divifion.  I  he  fore-part, 
which  is  in  the  head,  is  flefhy,  narrow,  and  fixed  by 
different  mufcles  to  the  cruflaceous  parts  of  it  ;  the 
lower  part,  which  paffes  into  the  body,  is  wider,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  membranaceous  bag,  covered  with 
very  fmall  mufcles  ;  near  the  flomach  it  is  narrower, 
and,  as  it  were,  confined  by  a  flrong  nerve  .fixed  to  it 
at  diilant  intetvals.  The  ventricle  begins  a  little  above 
the  fourth  divifion,  where  the  oefophagus  ends,  and 
finifhes  at  the  tenth.  It  is  about  feven  times  as  long 
as  broad  ;  and  the  anterior  part,  which  is  broaden,  is 
generally  folded.  Thefe  folds  diminifh  with  the  bulx 
as  it  approaches  the  inteftines  ;  the  furface  is  covered 
with  a  great  number  of  aerial  veffels,  and  opens  into  a 
tube,  which  M.  Lyonet  calls  the  large  intefline.— 
There  are  three  of  thefe  large  tubes,  each  of  which 
differs  fo  much  from  the  reft,  as  to  require  a  particular 
name  to  diftinguifh  it  from  them. 

The  two  veffels  from  which  the  coffus  fpi.ns  its  filk 
are  often  above  three  inches  long,  and  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  three  parts;  the  anterior,  intermediate,  an 
pofterior.  It  has  likewife  two  other  veffels,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  prepare  and  contain  the  liquor  for  dif- 
folving  the  wood  on  which  it  feeds. 

Fig.  55.  {hews  the  wing  of  an  earwig  .magnified; 
a  reprefents  it  of  the  natural  fize.  d  he  wings  o  t  11s 
infe6l  are  fo  artificially  folded  up  under  fhort  ca  es, 
that  few  people  imagine  they  have  any.  Indeed,  t  ley 
very  rarely  make  life  of  their  wings.  The  cafes  under 

which  they  are  concealed  arc  not  more  than  a  fix th  part 
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of  the  fize  of  one  wing,  though  a  fmall  part  of  the 
wing  may  be  difeovered,  on  a  careful  infpedion,  pro- 
jeding  from  under  them.  The  upper  part  of  the  wing 
is  cruftaceous  and  opaque,  but  the  under  part  is  eau- 
tifully  tranfparent.  In  putting  up  their  wings,  they 
firft  fold  back  the  parts  AB,  and  then  (hut  up  the 
ribs  like  a  fan;  the  flrong  mufcles  ufed  for  this  purpote 
being  feen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure.  Some  of 
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the  ribs  are  extended  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  edge;  Mfcrofcof* 
others  only  from  the  edge  about  half  way  :  but  they  *  ^ 

are  all  united  by  a  kind  of  band,  at  a  fmall  but  equal 
diftance  from  the  edge  ;  the  whole  evidently  contrived 
to  ftrengthen  the  wing,  and  facilitate  its  various  mo¬ 
tions.  The  infed  itfelf  differs  very  little  in  appear¬ 
ance  in  its  three  different  ftates.  De  Geer  afferts,  that 
the  female  hatches  eggs  like  a  hen,  and  broods  over 
her  young  ones  as  a  hen  does. 

Fig.  56.  reprefents  a  wing  of  the  Hemeroblus  perla 
magnified.  It  is  an  infed  which  feldom  lives  more 
than  two  or  three  days. — The  wings  are  nearly  of 
a  length,  and  exadly  iimilar  to  one  another.  I  hey 
are  compofed  of  fine  delicate  nerves,  regularly  and 
elegantly  difpofed  as  in  the  figure,  beautifully  a- 
dorned  with  hairs,  and  lightly  tinged  with  green. 

The  body  is  of  a  fine  green  colour  ;  and  its  eyes  ap¬ 
pear  like  two  burnifhed  beads  of  gold,  whence  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  gotten  eye.  This  infed  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  plum  or  the  rofe  tree  ;  the 
eggs  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  each  of  them  fixed  to 
a  little  pedicle  or  foot-ftalk,  by  which  means  they 
ftand  off  a  little  from  the  leaf,  appearing  like  the  fruc¬ 
tification  of  feme  of  the  moffes.  The  larva  proceed¬ 
ing  from  thefe  eggs  refembles  that  of  the  coccinella  or 
lady-cow,  but  is  much  more  handfome.  Tike  that,  it 
feeds  upon  aphides  or  pucerons,  fucking  their  blood, 
and  forming  itfelf  a  cafe  with  their  dried  bodies  ;  in 
which  it  changes  into  the  pupa  flate,  from  whence 
they  afterwards  emerge  in  the  form  of  a  fly. 

Fig.  E,  F,  I,  reprefent  the  duff  of  a  moth’s  wing 
magnified.  This  is  of  different  figures  in  different 
moths.  The  natural  fize  of  thefe  fmall  plumes  is  re- 
prefented  at  H. 

Fig.  57.  fhows  a  part  of  the  cornea  of  the  libel! ula 
magnified.  In  fome  poiitions  of  the  light,  the  fide? 
of  the  hexagons  appear  of  a  fine  gold  colour,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  three  parallel  lines.  The  natural  fize  of  the 
part  magnified  is  fhown  at  b . 

Fig.  58.  fhows  the  part  <;  of  a  lobfler’s  cornea  mag¬ 
nified. 

Fig.  59.  fhows  one  of  the  arms  or  horns  of  the  lepaa 
antifera,  or  barnacle,  magnified  ;  its  natural  fize  being 
reprefented  at  d.  Each  horn  cos  fills  of  feveral  joints, 
and  each  joint  is  furnifhed  on  the  concave  fide  of  the 
arm  with  long  hairs;  When  viewed  in  the  microfcope, 
the  arms  appear  rather  opaque  ;  but  they  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  tranfparent,  and  become  a  moft  beautiful  objed, 
by  extrading  out  of  the  interior  cavity  a  bundle  of 
longitudinal  nbres,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm.  Mr  Needham  thinks  that  the  motion  and  ufe  of 
thefe  arms  may  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  wheel-animal,  in  the  midft  of  the  arms  is 
an  hollow  trunk,  confiding  of  a  jointed  hairy  tube, 
which  inclofes  a  long  round  tongue  that  can  be  pufh- 
ed  occafionally  out  of  the  tube  or  fheath,  and  retrad¬ 
ed  occafionally.  The  mouth  of  the  animal  confills  of 
fix  lamiriae,  which  go  off  with  a  bend,  indented  like  a 
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faw  on  the  convex  edge,  and  by  their  circular  difpofi- 
tion  are  fo  ranged,  that  the  teeth,  in  the  alternate  ele¬ 
vation  and  deprefiion  of  each  plate,  ad  againft  what¬ 
ever  comes  between  them.  The  plates  are  placed  to¬ 
gether  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  to  the  naked  eye  they 
form  an  aperture  not  much  unlike  the  mouth  of  a 
contraded  purfe.  v 

fig.  60.  fhows  the  apparatus  of  the  Tabanus  or  Gad¬ 
fly* 
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Microfcope  fly,  by  which  it  pierces  the  fkin  of  horfes  and  oxen,  in 
Midas.  orJer  t0  fuck  their  blood.  The  whole  is  contained  in  a 
flefny  cafe,  not  exp  refled  in  the  figure.  The  feelers  a  a 
are  of  a  fpongy  texture  and  grey  colour,  covered 
with  fhort  hairs.  They  are  united  to  the  head  by  a 
i'mall  joint  of  the  fame  fubftance.  They  defend  the 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  being  laid  upon  it  fide 
by  fide  whenever  the  animal  flings,  and  thus  preferve 
it  from  external  injury.  The  wound  is  made  by  the 
two  lancets  bb  and  B,  which  are  of  a  delicate  ftrudlure, 
but  very  fliarp,  formed  like  the  diffedting  knife  of  an 
anatomift,  growing  gradually  thicker  to  the  back.— 
The  two  inftruments  ce  and  C,  appear  as  if  intended 
to  enlarge  the  wound,  by  irritating  the  parts  round  it; 
for  which  they  are  jagged  or  toothed.  They  may  alfo 
ferve,  from  their  hard  and  horny  texture,  to  defend  the 
tube  t  E,  which  is  of  a  fofter  nature,  and  tubular,  to 
admit  the  blood,  and  convey  it  to  the  ftomach.  This 
part  is  totally  inclofed  in  a  line  d  D,  which  entirely 
covers  it.  Thefe  parts  are  drawn  feparately  at  B,  C, 
D,  E.  De  Geer  obferyes,  that  only  the  females  fuck 
the  blood  of  animals  ;  and  Reaumur  informs  us,  that 
having  made  one,  that  had  fucked  its  fill,  difgorge  it- 
fielf,  the  blood  it  threw  up  appeared  to  him  to  be  more 
than  the  whole  body  of  the  infedl  could  have  contain¬ 
ed.  The  natural  fize  of  this  apparatus  is  fhown  at  f 

Fig.  6 1.  fliows  a  bit  of  the  Ikin  of  a  lump-fifh  ( Cy - 
dopterus )  magnified.  When  a  good  fpccimen  of  this  can 
be  procured,  it  forms  a  moll  beautiful  objedl.  The 
tubercles  exhibited  in  the  figure  probably  fecrete  an 
undluous  juice. 

Fig.  62.  Ihows  the  fcale  of  a  fea-pcrch  found  on  the 
Englilh  coaft  ;  the  natural  fize  is  exhibited  at  h. 

Fig.  63.  is  the  fcale  of  an  haddock  magnified ;  its 
statural  fize  ns  within  the  circle. 

Fig.  64.  the  fcale  of  a  parrot  filh  from  the  Well 
Indies  magnified  ;  /  the  natural  fize  of  it. 

Fig.  65.  the  fcale  of  a  kind  of  perch  in  the  Weft: 
^Indies  magnified  5  k  the  natural  fize  of  the  fcale. 

Fig.  C6*.  part  of  the  Ikin  of  a  foie  filh,  as  viewed 
through  an  opaque  microfcope  ;  the  magnified  part, 
Jn  its  real  fize,  Ihown  at  /. 

The  feales  of  filhes  afford  a  great  variety  of  beauti¬ 
ful  objects  for  the  microfcope.  Some  are  long  ;  others 
round,  fquare,  See.  varying  confiderably  not  only  in 
different  filhes,  but  even  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
filh.  Leeuwenhoeck  fuppofed  them  to  confiff  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fniallfcaie*  or  ftrata,  of  which  thofe 
next  to  the  body  of  the  filh  are  the  largefl.  When 
viewed  by  the  microfcope,  we  find  fome  of  them  or¬ 
namented  with  a  prodigious  number  of  concentric 
flutiiigs,  too  near  each  other,  and  too  fine  to  be  eafily 
enumerated.  Thefe  flutings  are  frequently  traverfed 
by  others  diverging  from  the  centre  of  the  fcale,  and 
generally  proceeding  from  thence  in  a  ffraight  line  to 
the  circumference. 

For  a  more  full  information  concerning  thefe  and 
other  microfcopical  objedls,  the  reader  may  confult 
Mr  Adams’s  EJfays  on  the  Microfcope ,  who  has  made  the 
moll  valuable  colle&ion  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
fubjcdl.  See  alfo  the  articles  Animalcule,  Crystal¬ 
lization,  Polype,  Plants,  and  Wood,  in  the  pre- 
fent  Work. 

MIDAS  (fab.  luff.),  a  famous  king  ef  Phrygia, 
who  having  received  Bacchus  with  great  magnificence. 


that  god,  out  of  gratitude,  offered  to  grant  him  what-  Midas 
ever  he  fhould  afk.  Midas  deiired  that  every  thing  he  H  ' 
touched  fhould  be  changed  into  gold.  Bacchus  con-  Middle- 
fented;  and  Midas,  with  extreme  pleafure,  everywhere 
found  the  effedls  of  his  touch.  But  he  had  foon  vea- 
fon  to  repent  of  his  folly  :  for  wanting  to  eat  and 
drink,  the  aliments  no  fooner  entered  his  mouth  than 
they  were  changed  into  gold.  This  obliged  him  to 
have  recourfe  to  Bacchus  again,  to  befeech  him  to  re- 
ftore  him  to  his  former  flate;  on  which  the  god  ordered 
him  to  bathe  in  the  river  Padtolus,  which  from  thence 
forward  had  golden  fands.  Some  time  after,  being 
chofen  judge  between  Pan  and  Apollo,  he  gave  an¬ 
other  inftance  of  his  folly  and  bad  taffe,  in  preferring 
Pan’s  mafic  to  Apollo’s ;  on  which  the  latter  being 
enraged,  gave  him  a  pair  of  affes  ears.  This  Midas 
attempted  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  fub- 
jedls  :  bat  one  of  his  fervants  faw  the  length  of  his 
ears,  and  being  unable  to  keep  the  fecret,  yet  afraid  to 
reveal  it  from  apprehenfion  of  the  king’s  refentment,  he 
opened  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  after  he  had  whifpered 
there  that  Midas  had  the  ears  of  an  afs,  he  covered  the 
place  as  before,  as  if  he  had  buried  his  wrords  in  the 
ground.  On  that  place,  as  the  poets  mention,  grew  a 
number  of  reeds,  which  when  agitated  by  the  wind 
littered  the  fame  found  that  had  been  buried  beneath, 
and  publiflied  to  the  world  that  Midas  had  the  ears  of 
an  afi.  Some  explain  the  fable  of  the  ears  of  Midas, 
by  the  fuppofition  that  he  kept  a  number  of  informers 
and  fpies,  who  were  continually  employed  in  gather¬ 
ing  every  feditious  word  that  might  drop  from  the 
mouths  of  his  fubje&s.  Midas,  according  to  Strabo, 
died  of  drinking  bull’s  hot  blood.  This  he  did,  as 
Plutarch  mentions,  to  free  himfelf  from  the  numerous 
ill  dreams  which  continually  tormented  him.  Midas, 
according  to  fome,  was  fon  of  Cybele.  He  built  si 
town  which  he  called  Aticyr#. 

Midas,  Earfhell ,  the  fmooth  ovato-oblong  bucci- 
num,  with  an  oblong  and  very  narrow  mouth.  It  con- 
fifla  of  fix  volutions,  but  the  lower  one  alone  makes  up 
almoft  the  whole  (hell. 

MID-heaven,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  that  culmi¬ 
nates,  or  in  which  it  cuts  the  meridian. 

MIDDLEBURG,  one  of  the  Friendly  Iflands  in 
the  South  Sea.  This  ifland  was  firil  difeovered  by 
Tafinan,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  January  1742-3;  and 
is  called  by  the  natives  Ea-Oo-whe :  it  is  about  16 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  the  wideff  part  about 
8  miles  from  eaftto  weft.  The  fkirts  are  chiefly  laid 
out  in  plantations,  the  fouth-weft  and  north-weft  fides 
efpecially.  The  interior  parts  are  but  little  cultiva¬ 
ted,  though  very  capable  of  it :  but  this  negledl  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  ifland  ;  for  here  are  agree¬ 
ably  difperfed  groves  of  cocoa-nuts  and  other  trees, 
lawns  covered  with  thick  grafs,  here  and  there  planta¬ 
tions  and  paths  leading  to  every  part  of  the  ifland,  in 
fuch  beautiful  diforder,  as  greatly  to  enliven  the  pro- 
fpedl.  The  hills  are  low  ;  the  air  is  delightful ;  but 
unfortunately  water  is  denied  to  this  charming  fpot. 

Yams,  with  other  roots,  bananas,  and  bread-fruit,  are 
the  principle  articles  of  food  ;  but  the  latter  appeared 
to  be  fcarce.  Here  is  the  pepper-tree,  or  ava-ava , 
with  which  they  make  an  intoxicating  liquor,  in  the 
fame  difgufting  manner  as  is  pradlifed  in  the  Society 
Iflands.  Here  are  feveral  odoriferous  trees  and  flitubs, 
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particularly  a  fpecies  of  the  lemon  tribe  ;  and  the  bo¬ 
tanical  gentlemen  met  with  various  new  fpecies  of 
plants.  Here  alfo  are  a  few  hogs  and  fowls. 

There  ar^  no  towns  or  villages  ;  moll  of  the  houfes 
are  built  in  plantations,  which  are  laid  out  in  different 
parts,  with  no  other  order  than  what  convenience  re¬ 
quires.  They  are  neatly  conftru£led,  but  are  lefs 
roomy  and  convenient  than  thofe  in  the  Society  Ifles. 
The  floors  ar r  a  little  raifed,  and  covered  with  thick 
ftrong  mats.  The  fame  fort  of  matting  ferves  to  inclofe 
them  on  the  windward  fide,  the  others  being  open. 
They  have  little  areas  before  moil  of  them,  which  are 
planted  round  with  trees  or  ornamental  fhrubs,  wliofe 
fragrance  perfumes  the  air.  Their  honfehold  furniture 
confifts  of  a  few  wooden  platters,  cocoa-nut  {hells,  and 
pillows  made  of  wood,  and  fhaped  like  four-footed 
{tools  or  forms :  their  common  clothing,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  mat,  ferves  them  for  bedding. 

The  natives  are  of  a  clear  mahogany  or  chefnut 
brown,  with  black  hair,  in  fhort  frizzled  curls,  which 
feems  to  be  burnt  at  the  tips  ;  their  beards  are  cut  or 
fhaven.  The  general  flature  of  the  men  is  equal  to 
our  middle  fize,  from  five  feet  three  to  five  feet  ten 
inches  ;  the  proportions  of  the  body  are  very  fine,  and 
the  cortours  of  the  limbs  extremely  elegant,  though 
fomething  more  mufcular  than  at  Otaheite,  which 
may  be  owing  to  a  greater  and  more  conftant  exertion 
of  flrength  in  their  agriculture  and  domellic  economy 
Their  featuies  are  extremely  mild  and  pleafing ;  and 
differ  from  the  old  Otaheitian  faces  in  being  more  ob¬ 
long  than  round,  the  nofe  (harper,  and  the  lips  rather 
thinner.  The  women  are,  in  general,  a  few  inches 
fhorter  than  the  men,  but  not  lo  fmall  as  the  lower 
clafs  of  women  at  the  Society  Tflands.  The  p  rad  ice 
of  pun&uring  the  fkin,  and  blacking  it,  which  is 
called  tatiowmg,  is  in  full  force  among  the  men  here, 
for  their  belly  and  loins  are  very  llrongly  marked  in 
configurations  more  compounded  than  thofe  at  Ota¬ 
heite.  The  tender  eft  parts  of  the  body  were  not  free 
from  thefe  pun £1  u res;  the  application  of  which,  befides 
being  very  painful,  mull  be  extremely  dangerous  on 
glandulous  extremities. 

The  men  in  general  go  almofl  naked,  having  only 
a  fmall  piece  of  cloth  round  the  loins,  but  fome  wrapt 
it  in  great  abundance  round  them  from  their  waift  : 
this  cloth  is  manufadured  much  like  that  at  Ota¬ 
heite,  but  overfpread  with  a  flrong  glue,  which  makes 
it  ft  iff,  and  fit  to  re:  lift  the  wet.  The  women  are 
likewife  covered  from  the  waift  downwards:  they  often 
have  loofe  necklaces,  confifling  of  feveral  firings  of 
fmall  fhells,  feeds,  teeth  of  fifhes ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  all,  the  round  operculum ,  or  cover  of  a  fhell  as  large 
as  a  crown-piece.  The  men  frequently  wear  a  firing 
round  their  necks,  from  which  a  mother-of-ptarl  fiteil 
hangs  down  on  the  breafi  ;  both  the  ears  of  the  wo¬ 
men  were  perforated  with  two  holes,  and  a  cylinder 
cut  out  of  tortoifc-fhell  or  hone  was  flruck  through 
both  the  holes.  The  moft  remarkable  circumfiance 
obferved  of  this  people  was,  that  moft  of  them  wanted 
the  little  finger  on  one,  and  fometimes  on  both  hands: 
the  difference  of  fex  or  age  didnot  exempt  them  from 
this  amputation  ;  for  even  among  the  few  children 
that  were  feen  running  about  naked,  the  greater  part 
had  already  fuffered  fuch  lofs.  This  circumfiance  was 
obferved  by  Tafman.  Another  Angularity  which  was 
•bferved  to  be  very  general  among  thefe  people,  was 


a  round  fpot  on  each  cheek-bone,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  burnt  or  bliftered.  On  fome  it  feemed  to 
have  been  recently  made,  on  others  it  was  covered 
with  feurf,  and  many  had  only  a  flight  mark  of  its 
former  exiftencc  :  how,  or  for  what  purpofe  it  was 
made,  could  not  be  learnt.  The  women  here,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  were  referved ;  and  turned,  with  difguft,  from 
the  immodeft  behaviour  of  ungovernable  feamen:  there 
were  not,  however,  wanting  fome  who  appeared  to  be 
of  eafy  virtue,  and  invited  their  lovers  with  lafeivious 
geftures.  The  language  fpoken  here  is  foft,  and  not 
unpleafing;  and  whatever  they  faid  was  fpoken  in  a 
kind  of  finging  tone.  Omai  and  Mahine,  who  were 
both  paffengers  on  board  the  fhip,  at  fir  ft  declared  that 
the  language  was  totally  new  and  unintelligible  to 
them  ;  however,  the  affinity  of  feveral  words  being- 
pointed  out,  they  foon  caught  the  particular  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  dialed,  and  converfed  much  better  with 
the  natives  than  any  on  board  the  fliips  could  have 
done,  after  a  long  intercourfe.  They  have  the  neat- 
eft  ornaments  imaginable,  confifling  of  a  number  of 
little  flat  flicks,  about  five  inches  long,  of  a  yellow 
wood  like  box,  firmly  and  elegantly  conne&ed  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  bottom  by  a  tiffue  of  the  fibres  of  cocoa- 
nut,  fome  of  which  were  of  their  natural  colour,  and 
others  dyed  black  ;  the  fame  fibres  were  likewife  ufed 
in  the  making  of  bafkets,  the  tafte  of  which  was  high¬ 
ly  elegant,  and  varied  into  different  forms  and  pat¬ 
terns.  Their  clubs  are  of  a  great  variety  of  fhapes, 
and  many  of  them  fo  ponderous  as  fcarce  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  with  one  hand.  The  moft  common  form  was 
quadrangular,  fo  as  to  make  a  rhomboid  at  the  broad 
end,  and  gradually  tapering  into  a  round  handle  at  the 
other.  Far  the  greater  part  were  carved  all  over  in 
many  chequered  patterns,  which  feemed  to  have  re¬ 
quired  a  long  fpace  of  time,  and  incredible  patience, 
to  work  up  ;  as  a  fharp  ftone,  or  a  piece  of  coral,  are 
the  only  tools  made  ufe  of:  the  whole  furface  of  the 
plain  clubs  was  as  highly  polifhed  as  if  an  European 
workman  had  made  them  with  the  beft  inftruments. 
Befides  clubs,  they  have  fpears  of  the  fame  wood, 
which  were  fometimes  p’ain  fharp-pointed  flicks,  and 
fometimes  barbed  with  a  iling  ray’s  taiL  They  have 
likewife  bows  and  arrows  of  a  peculiar  conftru&ion  : 
the  bow,  which  is  fix  feet  long,  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  little  finger,  and  wrhen  flack  forms  a  flight 
curve  ;  its  convex  part  is  channelled  with  a  fingle 
deep  groove,  in  which  the  bow-ftring  is  lodged.  The 
arrow  is  made  of  reed,  near  fix  feet  lung,  and  pointed' 
with  hard  wood :  when  the  bow  is  to  be  bent,  inftead 
of  drawing  it  fo  as  to  increafe  the  natural  curvature, 
they  draw  it  the  contrary  way,  make  it  perfedlly 
flraight,  and  then  form  the  cut  ye  on  the  other  fide. 
Moft  of  their  canoes  have  outriggers,  male  of  poles, 
and  their  workmanfhip  is  very  admirable :  two  of 
thefe  canoes  are  joined  together  with  a  furprifing  ex- 
adnefs,  and  the  whole  furface  receives  a  very  curious 
polifli.  Their  paddles  have  fhort  broad  blades,  fome¬ 
thing  like  thofe  at  Otaheitee,  but  more  neatly. wrought 
and  of  better  wood. 

They  keep  their  dead  above  ground,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Society  Iflands  ;  as  a  corpfe  was  feen  de- 
pofited  on  a  low  hut. 

Here  were  feen  feveral  men  and  women  afflidled 
with  leprous  difeafes,  in  fome  of  w^hom  the  diforder 
had  riten  to  a  high  degree  of  virulence ;  one  man  in 
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Middlelam  particular  had  his  back  and  fhoulders  covered  with  a 
II  large  cancerous  ulcer,  which  was  perfe&ly  livid  with- 
Middleton.  ancj  Q£  a  fright  yellow  all  round  the  edges.  A 
u-"nr~'  woman  vv  s  likewife  unfortunate  enough  to  have  her 
face  dellroyed  by  it  in  the  moll  Ihocking  manner  ; 
there  was  only  a  hole  left  in  the  place  of  her  nofe  \ 
her  cheek  was  fwelled  up,  and  continually  oozing  out 
a  purulent  matter  ;  and  her  eyes  feemed  ready  to  fall 
out  of  lier  head,  being  bloody  and  fore  *  though  thefe 
were  fome  of  the  moll  miferable  obje&s  that  could 
poflibly  be  feen,  yet  they  feemed  to  be  quite  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  their  misfortunes,  and  traded  as  brifkly 
as  any  of  the  reil. 

MIDDLELAM,  a  town  in  the  north-riding  of 
Yorklhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Ure,  25*?  miles  from 
London.  It  had  once  a  cattle,  where  was  born  Ed¬ 
ward  prince  of  Wales,  only  fon  of  Richard  III.;  and 
is  noted -for  a  woollen  manufactory  and  frequent  horfe- 
races.  Its  market  is  on  Monday  ;  and  fairs  Nov.  6 
and  7.  The  town  Hands  on  a  riling  giound ;  and  the 
cattle,  which  was  on  the  fouth  fide,  was  formerly 
moated  round  by  the  help  of  a  fpring  conveyed  in 
pipes  from  the  higher  grounds.  The  church  of  Mid- 
lam  is  extra-parochial. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  county  of  England,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  fituation  am  id  11  the  three  king¬ 
doms  of  the  Eaft,  Well,  and  South  Saxons.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertford Ihire  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  river  Thames,  which  divides  it  from  Surry;  on 
the  well  by  the  river  Colne,  which  feparates  it  from 
Buckinghamfkire  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Lea, 
which  divides  it  from  Effex.  It  extends  about  23 
miles  in  length,  but  hardly  14  in  breadth,  and  is  not 
more  than  115  in  circumference;  but  as  it  compre¬ 
hends  the  two  vaft  cities  of  London  and  Weftminiler, 
which  are  fituated  in  the  fouth-eall  part  of  the  coun¬ 
tv,  it  is  by  far  the  vvealthiell  and  moll  populous 
county  in  England.  It  is  divided  into  602  liberties, 
containing  200  parifhes,  befides  a  vail  number  of  cha¬ 
pels  of  eafe,  and  5  inaket-towns,  exclulive  of  the  cities 
of  London  and  Weftminiler.  The  air  is  very  pleafant 
and  healthy,  to  which  a  fine  gravelly  foil  does  not  a 
little  contribute.  The  foil  produces  plenty  of  corn, 
and  the  county  abounds  with  fertile  meadows  and 
gardeners  grounds.  In  a  word,  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  is  fo  prodigioufly  afiifled  by  the  rich  compoll 
from  London,  that  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  part 
may  be  confidered  as  a  garden.  The  natural  produc¬ 
tions  are  cattle,  corn,  and  fruit  ;  but  its  manufactures 
are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here,  there  being 
hardly  a  fingle  manufadlure  pra&ifed  in  Great  Britain 
but  what  is  alfo  ellablilhed  in  this  county. — Though 
London  is  the  chief  city,  Brentford  is  the  county- 
town  where  the  members  of  parliament  are  eledled. 

MIDDLETON  (Dr  Conyers),  a  very  celebrated 
Englifh  divine,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Yorklhire, 
was  born  at  Richmond  in  1683.  He  diftingnifhed 
himfelf,  while  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge, 
by  his  controverfy  with  Dr  Bentley  his  matter,  re¬ 
lating  to  fome  mercenary  condudl  of  the  latter  in  that 
ttation.  He  afterwards  had  a  controverfy  with  the 
whole  body  of  phylicians,  on  the  dignity  of  the  medw 
cal  profefiion  ;  concerning  which  he  publifhed  De  me - 
chcorum  a  pud  vet  ere  s  Romanos  de  gentium  conditione  dif¬ 
fer  tatio  ;  qua ,  contra  vlros  celelerrtmos  'Jacob um  Sponium 
et  Richardum  Mead'tum7  fervikm  atque  tgnobtUm  earn  fuijfcy 
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oflenditur  :  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  difpute  much  re-  Middlceo* 
fentment  and  many  pamphlets  appeared.  Hitherto  he  .  II 
had  Hood  well  with  his  clerical  brethren  ;  but  he  drew 
the  refentment  of  the  church  on  him  in  1729,  by  wri¬ 
ting  “  A  letter  front  Rome,  fhowing  an  exad  confor¬ 
mity  between  popery  and  paganifm,”  See.  ;  as  this 
letter,  though  politely  written,  yet  attacked  Popilh 
miracles  with  a  gaiety  that  appeared  dangerous  to  the 
caufe  of  miracles  in  general.  Nor  were  his  Objections 
to  Dr  Waterland’s  manner  of  vindicating  Scripture 
againft  Tindal’s  “  Cliriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,” 
looked  on  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view.  In 
1 741,  came  out  his  great  work,  “1  he  hiftory  of  the  life 
of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,”  2  vols  4to  ;  which  is  indeed  a 
fine  performance,  and  will  probably  be  read  as  long  as 
tafte  and  polite  literature  fubfitt  among  us:  the  author 
has  neverthelefs  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  bio¬ 
graphers,  who  often  give  panegyrics  inttead  of  hi- 
itory.  In  1748,  he  publiihed,  “  A  free  inquiry  into 
the  miraculous  powers  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fub fitted  in  the  Chiittian  church  from  the  earlieft  ages, 
through  feveral  fucceflive  centuries.”  He  was  now 
attacked  from  all  quarters  ;  but  before  he  took  any 
notice  of  his  antagoniils,  he  lupplied  them  with  an¬ 
other  fubjeCt  in  “  An  examination  of  the  lord  bifhop 
of  London's  difeourfes  concerning  the  ufe  and  extent 
of  prophecy,”  Sc c.  Thus  Dr  Middleton  continued  to  v 
difplay  talents  and  learning,  which  were  highly  efteem- 
ed  by  men  of  a  free  turn  of  mind,  but  by  110  means  in 
a  method  calculated  to  invite  promotion  in  the  cleri¬ 
cal  line.  He  was  in  1723  chofen  principal  librarian 
of  the  public  library  at  Cambridge;  and  if  he  rofe 
not  to  dignities  in  the  church,  he  was  in  eafy  eircum- 
ftances,  which  permitted  him  to  affert  a  dignity  of 
mind  often  forgotten  in  the  career  of  preferment.  He 
died  in  1750,  at  Hilderfham  in  Cambridgefhire,  an 
ettate  of  his  own  p^rchafing  ;  a-nd  in  1752,  all  his 
works,  except  the  life  of  Cicero,  were  collected  in 
4  vols,  4to. 

MiDDLEWICH,  a  town  of  Chefhire,  167  miles 
from  Loudon.  It  hands  near  the  conflux  of  the  Croke 
and  Dan,  where  are  two  fait- water  fprings,  from  which 
are  made  great*quantities  of  fait,  the  brine  being  faid 
to  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  produce  a  full  fourth  part  fa’t. 

It  is  an  ancient  borough,  governed  by  burgeifes  ;  and 
its  parifh  extends  into  many  adjacent  townfhips.  It. 
has  a  fpacious  church.  Its  market  is  on  Tuefdays  ; 
and  fairs  on  St  JamesVday,  July  25.  aftd  Holy-Thurf- 
day.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Onfe, 

Trent,  Darwcnt,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 

&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting¬ 
ham,  York,  Lancatter,  Weflmoreland,  Stafford,  War¬ 
wick,  Leiceiler,  Oxford,  Worcester,  c\c.  The  river 
Wheelock,  after  a  courfe  of  about  1 2  miles  from  Mow- 
cop -hill,  runs  into  the  Dan  a  little  above  this  town. 

MIDHURST,  a  town  of  Suffex,  52  miles  from 
London,  has  been  reprefented  in  parliament  ever  fince 
the  4th  of  Edward  II.  It  is  a  neat  fmall  town,  on  a 
hill  furrounded  with  others,  having  the  river  Arnn  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  bailiff,  chofen  annually  by  a  jury  at  a 
court-leet  of  the  loid  of  the  manor.  The  market  is 
on  Thurfday ;.  fairs  on  March  21.  and  the  Thurfday 
after. 

MEDIAN* 
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Mifian  MEDIAN,  or  Madian  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  on 
.  II  .  the  fouth  fide  of  Arabia  Petrasa  ;  fo  called  from  one 
of  the  fons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.- — Another  Mi- 

\_s  — _ f  dian ,  near  the  Arnon  and  ALoplis,  in  ruins  in  Jerome’s 

time.  With  the  daughters  of  thefe  Midianites  the  If- 
raelites  committed  fornication,  and  were  guilty  of  ido¬ 
latry.  A  branch  of  the  Midianites  dwelt  on  the  Ara¬ 
bian  gulph,  and  were  called  Kenites  ;  fome  of  whom 
turned  profelytes,  and  dwelt  with  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

MID-LOTHIAN.  See  Lothian. 

-  MIDSHIP-frame,  a  name  given  to  that  timber, 
or  combination  of  pieces  formed  into  one  timber, 
which  determines  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  fhip, 
as  well  as  the  figure  and  dimenfion  of  all  the  inferior 
timbers. 

In  the  article  Shit- Budding,  the  reader  will  find  a 
full  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  a  frame  of  tim¬ 
bers.  He  will  alfo  perceive  the  outlines  of  all  the 
principal  frames,  with  their  gradual  dimenfions,  from 
the  midfhip-frame  delineated  in  the  plane  of  proje&ion 
annexed  to  that  article.  As  the  parts  of  which  the 
feveral  frames  are  compofed  have  the  fame  relation  to 
each  other  throughout  the  vefiel,  and  as  all  the  cor- 
refponding  pieces,  without  and  within  thofe  frame3, 
are  alfo  nearly  alike,  and  fixed  in  the  fame  manner,  it 
will  be  here  fifiicient  for  our  purpofe  to  reprefent  the 
Cccxlll  p™ici’pa*  or  midfhip-frame,  together  with  its  corre- 
fponding  parts,  which  are  as  follow  : — A,  the  keel, 
with  a  the  falfe  keel  beneath  it.  B,  the  chocks  fixed 
upon  the  kelfon,  to  retain  the  oppofitc  pieces  of  the 
riders  firmly  together.  C,  one  of  the  beams  of  the 
orlop.  D,  one  of  the  lower  deck  beams;  with  d  the 
beams  of  the  upper  deck.  E,  the  hanging-knees,  by 
which  the  beams  are  attached  to  the  timbers.  F,  the 
ftandards,  which  are  fixed  above  the  decks  to  which 
they  belong.  G,  the  clamps,  which  fuftain  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  beams.  H,  the  gun-ports  of  the  lower- 
deck  ;  with  h  the  ports  of  the  upper-deck.  I,  K,  L, 
different  pieces  of  thicl-jlujf,  placed  oppofite  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  fcarfs  or  joinings,  in  the  frame  of  timbers.  M, 
the  planks  of  the  deck.  N,  the  water-ways.  O,  the 
planks  of  the  ceiling,  between  the  feveral  ranges  of 
thick-fluff.  P,  the  fpirketing.  the  main-wale,  to 

foitify  the  {hip’s  fide  oppofite  to  the  lower  deck.  R, 
the  channel- wale,  oppofite  to  the  upper  deck..  S,  the 
waif!- rail.  T,  the  firing,  with  the  moulding  under 
the  gun- wale.  U,  the  floor  timbers,  which  are  laid 
acrofs  the  keel  and  bolted  to  it.  V,  the  feveral  but¬ 
tocks  ;  and  W  the  top-timbers,  which  are  all  united 
into  one  frame.  X,  the  kelfon. 

MIDSHIPMAN,  a  fort  of  naval  cadet,*  appointed 
bv  the  captain  of  a  fhip  of  war,  to  fecond  the  orders 
of  the  fuperior  officers,  and  affiil  in  the  neccffary  bu- 
finefs  of  the  veffel,  either  aboard  or  afhore. 

The  number  of  midfhipmen,  like  that  of  feveral 
other  officers,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
fhip  to  which  they  belong.  rI  hus  a  fir fl- rate  man  of 
war  has  24,  and  the  inferior  rates  a  fuitable  number  in 
proportion.  No  perfon  can  be  appointed  lieutenant 
without  having  previoufly  ferved  two  years  in  the  royal 
navy  in  this  capacity,  or  in  that  of  mate ,  befides  ha¬ 
ving  been  at  leafl  four  years  in  adlual  fervice  at  fea, 
either  in  merchant- fhips  or  in  the  royal  navy. 
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Midfliipman  is  accordingly  the  flat  ion  in  which  a  Mldftfip* 
young  volunteer  is  trained  in  the  feveral  exercifes  ne-.  man*  , 
cefiary  to  attain  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  machi-  " 
ntry,  movements,  and  military  operations  of  a  fhip,  to 
qualify  him  for  a  fea-officer. 

On  his  firfl  entrance  in  a  fhip  of  war,  every  midfliip* 
mail  has  feveral  difadvantageous  circumflances  to  en¬ 
counter.  Thefe  are  partly  occafioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  fea- fervice  ;  and  partly  by  the  miflaken  preju¬ 
dices  of  people  in  general  refpedting  naval  difeipline, 
and  the  genius  of  failoie  and  their  officers.  No  cha¬ 
racter,  in  their  opinion,  is  more  excellent  than  that  of 
the  common  failor,  whom  they  generally  fuppofe  to 
be  treated  with  great  feverity  by  his  officers,  drawing 
a  comparifon  between  them  not  very  advantageous  to 
the  latter.  The  midfhipman  ufually  conics  aboard  tinc¬ 
tured  with  thefe  prejudices,  efpecially  if  his  education 
has  been  amongft  the  higher  rank  of  people ;  and  if 
the  officers  happen  to  anfwer  his  opinion,  he  conceives 
an  early  difguft  to  the  fervice,  from  a  very  partial  and 
incompetent  view  of  its  operations.  Blinded  by  thefe 
prepofleffions,  he  is  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  very 
foon  furprifed  to  find,  amongft  thofe  honeft  bailors,  a 
crew  of  abandoned  mifereants,  ripe  for  any  mifehief 
or  villany.  Perhaps,  after  a  little  obfervation,  many 
of  them  will  appear  to  him  equally  deftitute  of  gra¬ 
titude,  fhame,  or  juftice,  and  only  deterred  from  the 
cornmiffion  of  any  crimes  by  the  terror  of  fevere  pu- 
nifhment.  He  will  difeover,  that  the  pernicious  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  few  of  the  vileft  in  a  fhip  of  war  are  too 
often  apt  to  poifon  the  principles  of  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber,  efpecially  if  the  reins  of  difeipline  are  too  much 
relaxed,  fo  as  to  fofter  that  idlenefs  and  diflipation, 
which  engender  fioth,  difeafes,  and  an  utter  profligacy 
of  manners.  If  the  midfhipman  on  many  occafions  is 
obliged  to  mix  with  thefe,  particularly  in  the  exercife 
of  extending  or  reducing  the  fails  in  the  tops,  he  ought 
refolutely  to  guard  againft  this  contagion,  with  which 
the  morals  of  his  inferiors  may  be  infecled.  He  fhould, 
however,  avail  himfelf  of  their  knowledge,  and  acquire 
their  expertnefs  in  managing  and  fixing  the  fails  and 
rigging,  and  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  excelled  by  an 
inferior.  Pie  will  probably  find  a  virtue  in  almoft 
every  private  failor,  which  is  entirely  unknown  to 
many  of  his  officers  :  that  virtue  is  emulation,  which 
is  not  indeed  mentioned  amongft  their  qualities  by  the 
gentlemen  of  terra  Jirtna ,  by  whom  their  charadters  are 
often  copioufiy  deferibed  with  very  little  judgment. 

There  is  hardly  a  common  tar  who  is  not  envious  of 
fuperior  fkill  in  his  fellows,  and  jealous  on  all  occa¬ 
fions  to  be  outdone  in  what  he  confiders  as  a  branch 
of  his  duty:  nor  is  he  more  afraid  of  the  dreadful  con- 
fequences  of  whiftling  in  a  ftorm,  than  of  being  ftig- 
matifed  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  lubber.  For¬ 
tified  againft  this  feandal,  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  bufinefs,  the  failor  will  fometimes  fneer  in  pri¬ 
vate  at  the  execution  of  orders  vhich  to  him  appear 
aukward,  improper,  or  unlike  a  feaman.  Nay,  he 
will  perhaps  be  malicious  enough  to  fupprefs  his  own 
judgment,  and,  by  a  pun&ual  obedience  to  command, 
execute  whatever  is  to  be  performed  in  a  manner 
, which  he  knows  to  be  improper,  in  order  to  expofe 
the  perfon  commanding  to  difgrace  and  ridicule.  Little 
{killed  in  the  method  of  the  fchools,  he  confiders  the  *  • 
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officer  who  cons  his  leffon  by  rote  as  very  ill  qualified 
far  his  ftation,  becaufe  particular  fituations  might  ren¬ 
der  it  necefiary  for  the  faid  officer  to  a  fill!  at  putting 
his  o\yn  orders  in  practice.  An  ignorance  in  this  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  will  therefore  neceffarily  be  thought 
an  unpardonable  deficiency  by  thofe  who  are  to  follow 
his  dircfrtions.  Hence  the  midlhipman  who  affociates 
with  thefe  failors  in  the  tops,  till  he  has  acquired  a 
competent  'kill  in  the  fervice  of  extending  or  reducing 
the  fails,  &c.  will  be  often  entertained  with  a  number 
of  fcurrilous  jefts,  at  the  expence  of  Ins  fuperiors. 
Hence  alfo  he  will  learn,  that  a  timely  application  to 
thofe  exercifcs  can  only  prevent  him  from  appearing 
in  the  fame' defpicable  point  of  view,  which  mu  ft  cer- 
tainlv  be  a  cruel  mortification  to  a  man  of  the  imalieit 

fenfibiiity.  *  ,  ,  .  .  r  ,  .  ^ 

If  the  midfhipman  is  not  employed  m  theie  iervices, 
which  are  undoubtedly  neceffary  to  give  him  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  different  parts  of  his  occupation,  a  variety 
of  other  objects  prefent  themfelves  to  Ins  attention. 
Without  prefuming  to  diftate  the  ftudies  which  are 
moft  effential  to  his  improvement,  we  could  wifh  to 
recommend  fuch  as  are  moft  fuitable  to  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  Aftronomy,  geometry,  and  mechanics, 
Which  are  in  the  firft  rank  of  fcience,  are  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  form  the  fkilful  pilot  and  the  fupenor  ma- 
riner.  The  theory  of  navigation  is  entirely  derived 
from  the  two  former,  and  all  the  machinery  and  move¬ 
ments  of  a  fhip  are  founded  upon  the  latter.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  upon  the  fails,  and  the  refiftance  ot 
the  water  at  the  ftem,  naturally  di&ate  an  inquiry  into 
the  property  of  folids  and  fluids  and  the  ftate  of  the 
fhip,  floating  on  the  water,  feems  to  direft  his  appli- 
cation  to  the  ftudy  of  hydroftatics,  and  the  effects  of 
gravity.  A  proficiency  in  thefe  branches  of  fcience 
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will  equally  enlarge  his  views,  with  regard  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  naval  war,  as  directed  by  the  efforts  of 
powder  and  the  knowledge  of  projectiles.  The  mod  * 
effectual  method  to  excite  his  application  to  thofe  ftu¬ 
dies,  is,  perhaps,  by  looking  round  the  navy,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  characters  of  individuals.  By  this  inquiry 
he  will  probably  difcover,  that  the  officer  who  is 
eminently  ikilled  in  the  fciences,  will  command  uni- 
verfal  refped  and  approbation  ;  and  that  whoever  is 
fatisfied  with  the  defpicable  ambition  of  ffiining  the 
hero  of  an  affembly,  will  be  the  object  of  univerfal 
contempt.  The  attention  of  ther  former  will  be  enga¬ 
ged  in  thofe  ftudies  which  are  highly  ufeful  to  him- 
felt  in  particular,  and  to  the  fervice  in  general.  The 
employment  of  the  latter  is  to  acquire  thofe  fuperii- 
cial  accompli fhments  that  unbend  the  mind  from  every 
ufeful  fcience,  emafculate  the  judgment,  and  render 
the  hero  infinitely  more  dexterous  at  falling  into  his 
ftation  in  the  dance  than  in  the  line  of  battle. 

Unlefs  the  midfhipman  has  an  unconquerable  aver- 
fion  to  the  acquilition  of  thofe  qualifications  which 
are  fo  effential  to  his  improvement,  he  will  very  rare. 

1  j  want  opportunities  of  making  a  progrefs  therein 
Every  itep  he  advances  in  thofe  meritonous  employ¬ 
ments  will  facilitate  his  acceffion  to  the  next  in  order. 
If  the  dunces,  who  are  his  officers  or  mcfs-mates,  arc 
rattling  the  dice,  roaring  bad  verfes,  hiding  on  the 
flute,  or  feraping  ditcord  from  the  fiddle,  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  more  noble  ftudies  will  fweeten  thehouis  of  re¬ 
laxation.  He  fhoald  recoiled,  that  no  example  fom 
fools  ought  to  influence  his  condiid,  or  feduce  hirer 
from  that  laudable  ambition  which  his  honour  and  ad¬ 
vantage  are  equally  concerned  to  purfue. 

MIDWIFE,  one  whofe  profdlion  i3  to  deliver  wo¬ 
men  in  labour.  See  Midwifery* 
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THE  art  of  affifting  women  in  the  birth  of  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  fuppofed  to  comprehend  alfo  the 
management  of  women  both  before  and  aftei  deli- 
very,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the  child  in  its  moft 
early  ftate. 

History  of  Midwifery .  The  art  of  midwifery  is  cer¬ 
tainly  nlmoft  coeval  with  mankind,  ft  he  firft  midwife 
of  whom  mention  is  made  under  that  name,  affifted  at 
the  fecond  labour  of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob.  An¬ 
other  midwife  is  fpoken  of  in  Genefis,  at  the  lying-in 
of  Thamar,  who  was  delivered  of  twins.  But  the  moft 
honourable  mention  of  midwives  is  that  in  Exodus, 
when  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  mind  to  de- 
flroy  the  Hebrews,  commanded  the  midwives  to  kill  all 
the  male  children  of  the  Hebrew  women;  which  com¬ 
mand  they  difobeyed,  and  thereby  obtained  a  recom- 
pence  from  God. 

From  all  the  paffages  in  Scripture  where  midwives 
are  mentioned,  it  is  plain,  that  women  were  the  only 
pra&iiioners  of  this  art  among  the  Hebrews.  Among 
the  Greeks  alfo  women  affifted  at  labours.  Phanarete* 
the  mother  of  Socrates,  was  a  midwife.  Plato  fpeaks 
at  large  of  midwives,  explains  their  fun&lons,  regu- 
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lates  their  duties,  and  remarks  that  they  had  at  Athena 
the  right  of  propolmg  or  making  marriages.  Hippo¬ 
crates  makes  mention  of  midwives,  as  well  as  Ari- 
flotk,  Galen,  and  At'tiuS.  This  laft  even  frequently 
quotes  a  woman  called  Afpafia ,  who  was  probably  a 
midwife.  They  were  called  among  the  Greeks 
hicciui  or  that  is  to  fay,  mamma ,  or  grand¬ 

mamma. 

We  are  lftill  better  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of 
the  Romans,  and  know  that  they  employed  women, 
only.  This  may  be  deduced  fro  n  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  and  ftArcnce  alone.  We  there  fee  that  they 
are  women  only  who  are  called  to  affift  perfons  in  la¬ 
bour.  Ikfides,  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hiitory,  fre¬ 
quently  fpeaks  of  midwives  and  their  duties  ;  and 
names  two,  Sotira  and  Salpey  who  had  apparently  the 
greateft  reputation.  Women  were  alfo  employed  af¬ 
ter  the  fall  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  till 
lately,  all  civilized  nations  have  employed  women  only 
ixudwi ves.  Phis  appears  even  from.  their  names 

in  many  different  languages,  which  are  all  feminine. 
There  were,  however,  efpecially  in  great  cities,  fur- 
geons  who  applied  themfelves  to  the  art  of  midwifery* 
and  made  it  their  peculiar  ftudy.  They  were  fent  for 
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in  difficult  cafes,  where  the  midwives  found  their  inca¬ 
pacity  ;  and  then  the  furgeon  endeavoured  to  deliver 
the  woman  by  having  recourfe  to  inftruments  lifeful  in 
thofe  cafes,  as  by  crotchets,  crows-bills,  &c.  ;  but  as 
thefe  cafes  happened  but  feldom,  women  remained 
in  pofleffion  of  this  bufinefs.  It  i3  certain,  according 
to  Aftruc,  that  Maria  Therelia  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 
employed  women  only  in  her  labours;  and  the  example 
•of  the  queen  determined  the  conduct  of  the  princeftes 
and  court-ladies,  and  likewife  of  the  other  ladies  of 
the  city.  The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  he  has  been 
a  (lined,  that  the  epoch  of  the  employment  of.men- 
midwives  goes  no  farther  back  than  the  (iril  lying-in 
■of  Madam  de  la  Valiere  in  1663.  As  (he  deiired  it 
might  be  kept  a  profound  fecret,  (he  fent  for  Julian 
Clement  a  furgeon  of  reputation.  He  was  conduced 
with  the  greateft  fecrecy  into  an  houfe  where  the  lady 
was,  with  her  face  covered  with  a  hood  ;  and  where  it 
is  faid  the  king  was  concealed  in  the  cartains  of  the 
bed.  The  fame  furgeon  was  employed  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  labours  of  the  fame  lady  ;  and  as  he  was  very 
fuccefsful  with  her,  men-midwives  afterwards  came  in¬ 
to  repute,  and  the  princelfes  made  ufe  of  furgeons  on 
fimilar  occafions  ;  and  as  foon  as  this  became  fafhion- 
able,  the  name  of  acoucheur  was  invented  to  fignify 
this  clafs  of  furgeons.  Foreign  countries  foon  adopt¬ 
ed  the  cuftom,  and  likewife  the  name  of  aconcheurs , 
though  they  had  no  fuch  term  in  their  own  language; 
but  in  Britain  they  have  more  generally  been  called 
rntn-tnidwives. 

In  oppofition  to  this  account,  which  is  taken  from 
A  time,  that  author  tells  11s,  that  he  is  aware  of  an 
"objection  from  Hyginus,  who  afferis,  that  the  ancients 
had  no  midwives  ;  which  made  the  women,  through 
modeily,  rather  clioofe  to  run  the  rilk  of  death  than 
to  make  ufe  of  men  on  this  occafion.  For  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  he  adds,  had  forbid  women  and  Haves  to  ftudy 
phyfic,  that  is  to  fay,  the  art  of  midwifery.  A  young 
woman,  named  Agnadict,  defirous  of  learning  this  art, 
cut  off  her  hair,  drefled  herfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  man, 
and  became  a  fcliolar  to  one  Hierophilus.  She  after¬ 
wards  followed  this  bufinefs.  The  women  at  fir (l  re- 
fufed  affiftance  from  her,  thinking  (he  was  a  man ;  but 
accepted  thereof  when  (he  had  convinced  them  that 
{lie  was  a  woman. 

To  this  account  our  author  replies,  that  the  autho- 
rlty  of  Hyginus  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon. 
His  book  ie  full  of  folecifms  and  barbarifms ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  writer  who  lived 
before  the  fall  of  the  empire  ;  but  muft  have  been  the 
work  of  an  author  who  lived  when  the  Latin  tongue 
was  corrupted  ;  that  is,  about  the  feventh  or  eighth 
century.  The  contradictions  met  with  in  this  bookal- 
fo  Hve  room  to  fufpea  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  one 
hand,  but  of  icveral.  The  authority  of  fuch  a  work, 
therefore,  is  by  no  means  Sufficient  to  deftroy  the  tetti- 
monies  of  thofe  writers  who  affirm,  that  among  the 
Greeks  the  care  of  lying-in  women  was  committed  en¬ 
tirely  to  others  of  their  own  fex. 

The  art  of  midwifery  feems  not  to  have  been  io  loon 
improved  as  that  of  phyfic.  Hippocrates,  though  an 
excellent  phylician,  Items  to  h^ve  beer,  a  very  bad 
midwife.  He  was  acquainted  with  no  *ther  kind  of 
natural  labour  than  that  in  which  the  head  prefents  ; 
And  condemns  footling  labour  as  fatal  both  to  mother 
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and  child  :  he  would  have  the  children  In  fuch  cafe3 
turned,  fo  that  the  head  may  prefent.  If,  fays  lie, 
the  arm,  or  leg,  or  both,  of  a  living  child  prefent, 
they  muft,  as  foon  as  difeovered,  be  returned,  into  the 
womb,  and  the  child  brought  into  the  paflage  with  its 
held  downwards.  For  this  purpofe  he  advifes  to  roll 
the  woman  on  the  bed,  to  (hake  her,  and  make  her 
jump:  he  propofes  the  fame  expedients  to  procure  the 
child’s  delivery;  and  if  they  do  not  fucceed,-  he  advifes 
to  extraCl  it  with  crotchets,  and,  whatever  happens, 
to  difmember  it. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Celfus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor.  Tiberius,  we 
have  no  accounts  of  any  improvements  in  midwifery  ; 
but  this  author  gives  two  very  ufeful  dire&ions.  1.  In 
dilating  the  womb:  «  We  muft  (fays  he)  introduce 
the  fore-finger,  well  moiftened  with  hog’s  lard,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  when  it  begins  to  open,  and  in 
like  manner  afterwards  a  fecond,  and  fo  on  until  all 
the  fingers  are  introduced,  which  are  then  to  be  ufed 
by  feparating  them,  as  a  kind  of  dilater,  to  diftend  the 
orifice,  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
which  is  to  aCl  in  the  womb.  2.  Children  may  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  feet  eafily  and  fafely,  without  crotchets, 
by  taking  hold  of  their  legs.  For  this  purpofe  we 
muft  take  care  to  turn  children,  which  are  otherwife 
placed  in  the  womb,  with  their  head  or  feet  down¬ 
wards.”  It  is  true,  Celfus  (peaks  of  a  dead  child 
only  ;  but  it  was  eafy  to  conclude  from  thence,  that 
the  fame  practice  might  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  deliver 
a  living  child.  Neverthelefs,  this  was  not  done ;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  authority  of  Celfus,  the  former 
prejudice  continued  for  a  long  time.  Though  Pliny, 
who  lived  under  the  emperors  Vefpafian  and  Titus, 
was  not  a  pliyfician  himfelf,  yet  by  condemning  foot¬ 
ling  labour  he  attefts  the  opinion  of  the  phyficians  of 
his  time.  He  aiferts,  as  a  known  fa  Cl,  that  footling 
labour  was  a  preternatural  kind  of  labour  :  he  adds, 
that  children  which  came  into  the  world  in  this  man¬ 
ner  were  called  Agrippa ,  that  is  to  fay,  J>orn  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty. 

But  however  common  this  opinion  was,  it  was  never 
univerfaliy  received  ;  and  feveral  phyficians  of  charac¬ 
ter  rofe  up,  who,  without  fuffering  themfelves  to  be 
dazzled  with  the  common  prejudice,  or  feducedby  the 
authority  of  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  recommended  and 
approved  of  footling  delivery.  The.  queftion  then 
was  a  long  time  undecided  ;  and  even  111  1657,  .Rive* 
rius,  a  phylician, of  reputation,  condemned  footling  la¬ 
bour.  Mauriceau  alio  remarks,  in  the  fnft  edition  of 
his  book  on  the  diforders  of  pregnant  women,  print¬ 
ed  in  1  <564,  that  many  authors  were  Hill  of  opinion, 
that  when  the  child  prefented  with  its  feet,  it  fhould 
be  turned  to  make  it  come  with  its  head  foremoft;  but 
after  having  obferved  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  lmpof- 
(ibk,  to  execute  this,  he  concludes,  “  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  extraCl  the  child  by  its  feet  when  they  prefent, 
than  to  run  the  hazard  of  doing  worfe  by  turning  it.” 
All  praCtitioners,  however,  are  now  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  midwifery  has  been  fo 
much  increafed  within  this  century,  that.it  feems  to 
have  nearly  attained  its  ultimate  peifeCtion,  and  its 
operations  reduced  almoft  to  a  geometrical  certainty  : 
And  this,  fays  Aftruc,  is  not  furprifing;  for,  after  all, 
the  art  of  midwifery'  is  reduced  to  the  following  me- 
5  D  z  chanical 
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clmnical  problem,  u  An  extenfible  cavity  of  a  certain 
capacity  being  given,  to  pafs  a  flexible  body  of  a  given 
length  and  tliicknefs  through  ail  opening  dilatable  to 
a  certain  degreed’  This  might  be  refolved  geometri¬ 
cally,  if  the  different  degrees  of  elallicity  of  the  womb, 
and  flrength  and  weaknefs  of  the  child,  the  greater 
or  Idler  difpcfition  of  the  blood  to  inflammation,  and 
the  geater  or  ltffer  degree  of  irritability  of  the  nerves, 
did  not  occafion  that  uncertainty  which  phyfical  fadts 
conftantly  produce  in  all  phyhco- mathematical  que- 
flions. 

The  fludy  of  mid wifeiy  in  Britain  as  a  fcience  is 
not  of  very  ancient  date.  The  firlt  book  puhlilhed  on 
the  fubject  appeared  in  the  year  1540,  and  was  intitled 
The  Byrthe  of  Mankind ,  otherwife  named,  The  Wo- 
v man's  Booke,  by  Thomas  Raynold,  phylrtion.  It'un- 
derwent  a  fecond  edition  by  Thomas  Ray,  a  printer 
whole  name  is  not  much  known.  It  was  adorned  with 
prints,  and  went  through  feveral  editions,  and  appears 
to  have  been  held  in  high  ellimation.  In  1653,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  William  Harvey  publiihed  his  treatife  on  ge¬ 
neration  ;  and  afterwaids  engagiirg  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  publiihed  his  Exercitatio  de partu .  Some  no¬ 
tice  is  alfo  taken  by  Sydenham  of  the  difeafes  incident 
to  child-bed  women,  and  of  thofe  of  young  children. 
About  this  time  feveral  other  tracts  on  fubjedls  relating 
to  midwifery  appeared,  by  Wharton,  Charleton,  Ma- 
yow,  See.;  but  till  about  the  year  1633,  Dr  Denman 
confrders  the  treatife  of  Reynold  already  mentioned 
as  being  the  flandard.  The  appearance  of  the  works 
of  Ambrofe  Parc,  which  were  now  lirfl  publiihed, 
deprefied  the  reputation  of  Raynold ’3  book  ;  and  Dr 
Chamberlen,  a  celebrated  phyiician,  likewife  applied 
himfelf  about  the  fame  time  to  midwifery.  He  intro¬ 
duced  an  inftrument  into  the  art  called  a  for  ceps ,  but 
which  Dr  Denman  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  veftis. — 
He  had  three  fons  who  likewife  p  radii  fed  midwifery, 
and,  as  well  as  himfelf,  obtained  confiderable  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  one  of  the  young  men  went  over  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  fell  the  fecret,  or  advance  his  fortune 
by  a  practice  which  he  had  found  fo  fuccefaful  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  this,  however,  he  was  difappointed  ;  the  fir  it 
cafe  in  which  he  was  engaged  proved  unfuccefsful,  and 
he  fmTered  much  reproach  in  confequence.  Returning 
to  England,  therefore,  in  1672,  he  publifhed  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Mauriceau’s  midwifery,  which  continued  in 
great  ellimation  for  many  years. 

Dr  Willoughby,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  midwifery, 
quoted  in  manufeript  by  Dr  Denman,  complains  of  the 
practice  of  midwives  about  this  time.  He  fays,  that 
the  books  upon  the  fubjedt  all  copied  one  another,  re¬ 
commending  methods  which  could  not  but  be  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  woman  ;  and  that  particularly  they  did  not 
attend  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  but  endeavoured  to 
force  the  birth  before  the  proper  time.  He  was  the 
grandfon  of  Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  fo  much  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  Dr  Den¬ 
man  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fame  and  fortune  acquired 
by  Dr  Chamberlen,  induced  fo  many  gentlemen  as  now 
praCtifed  midwifery  to  undertake  the  fludy  of  it,  and 
to  make  ufe  of  in  liniments  as  he  did.  Among  thefe 
was  Dr  Bamber ;  but  others  attempted  to  raife  their 
reputation  by  a  quite  contrary  practice.  In  1723,  Dr 
Maubray  publifhed  a  book  on  midwifery,  intitled, 
The  Female  Fhyjieian 9  or  the  Whole  Art  of  New  Im • 
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proved  Midwifery ,  in  which  he  violently  declaims 
agaiidt  the  ufe  of  inflruments ;  and  next  year  he  pub¬ 
liihed  an  appendix,  under  the  title  of  Midwifery  h  ought 
to  perfection,  in  which  he  fets  forth  in  a  pompous  man¬ 
ner  the  improvements  he  had  made.  This,  however, 
was  no  more  than  a  fyilabus  of  his  lectures,  he  having 
been  the  full  public  teacher  of  midwifery  in  Britain. 

Dionis’s  midwifery  made  its  appearance  in  17x9,- 
and  Deventer’s  in  1729.  The  latter,  in  Dr  Denman’s 
opinion,  was  more  efteemed  than  it  deferved,  as  he  ge¬ 
nerally  condemns  the  ufe  of  inkrumenfcs ;  notwith- 
flanding  which,  he  thinks  it  a  confiderable  acquilition 
to  the  fcience  in  this  country. 

I11  1727  appeared  Dr  Simfon’s  work,  intitled,  The 
Syftem  of  the  Womb;  “  a  work  (fays  Dr  Denman)  of 
fufneient  ingenuity,  but  not  of  much  ufe  in  practice, 
even  if  his  theory  had  been  true.”  Chapman’s  Trea¬ 
tife  on  the  Improvement  of  M'ulw  fery  appeared  in  1733. 

He  was  the  fecond  public  teacher  of  midwifery  in 
London,  and  was  the  liril  who  deferibed  the  forceps  ; 
the  defeription  ap.  earing  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Efiays.  His  work  contains  many 
uleful  obiervations.  Next  year  Dr  Hody  publifhed  a 
co!le£lion  of  cafes  in  midwifery,  written  by  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Giffard.  They  are  275  in  number,  occurred  in 
his  own  practice,  and  appear  to  be  written  with  great 
fidelity.  He  alfo  gave  a  plate  of  the  forceps  ;  and, 
in  Dr  Denman’s  opinion,  was  among*  the  hr  It  who 
aliened  that  the  placenta  might  be  attached  over  the 
os  uteri,  in  1736,  Thomas  Dawks  publiihed  a  book, 
intitled,  The  Midwife  rightly  Injlrucled ;  and,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  The  Midwife's  Companion ,  by  Henry 
Bracken  :  but  tliefe,  as  well  as  fome  others  which 
made  their  appearance  about  the  fame  time,  are  of  no 
importance. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo,  Sir  Richard  Manning- 
ham  quitted  the  profellion  of  pharmacy,  and  applied 
to  the  iludy  and  practice  of  midwifery.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1730;  and  in 
1739  he  eilablifhed  a  fmall  hofpital  or  ward  for  lying- 
in  women,  which  was  the  firll  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  Britilh  dominions.  Here  alfo  he  gave  lectures  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  qualiaed  his  (ludents  for  practice. 

He  became  very  eminent  in  his  profellion,  which  he 
exereifed  with  great  humanity,  and  was  accounted  a 
man  of  great  learning.  He  publifhed  a  work,  intitled 
Compendium  Artis  Obftetrica  ;  and  another,  called  Apho - 
rifmata  Medica ,  relating  alfo  chiefly  to  the  art  of  mid¬ 
wifery.  In  1741,  Sir  Fielding  Oulde  of  Dublin  pub¬ 
lifhed  A  Treatife  of  Midwifery  ;  the  moll  important 
parts  of  which  are  fome  obiervations  on  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  uterus  duiing  pregnancy, 
with  his  defeription  of  the  manner  in  which  the  head 
of  the  child  pafles  through  the  pelvis  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  ;  the  truth  of  which  obfervation3  have  iince 
been  univerfally  acknowledged. 

From  this  time  the  Englilh,  according  to  Dr  Den¬ 
man  might  be  faid  “  to  have  been  in  full  pofieffion  of \  Tntroduc- 
the  fubject  ;  all  the  books  written  in  the  neighbouring*®"  *®. the r 
countries  being  tranilated,  public  lectures  given,  and  Mij^fery, 
an  hofpital  eftabliflied  for  the  further  improvement  of  preface, 
the  art  :  and  as  all  books  printed  lines  that  time 
may  readily*be  procured,  every  gentleman  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  forming  his  own  opinion  of  their  refpec- 
tive  merits.  But  the  college  of  phyfleians  (adds  he), 
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i  having;  been  pleafed,  in  the  year  1 783,  to  form  a  rank  treaties  on  the  fubjea  have  appeared  in  to  13  country  5 

in  which  thofe  who  dedicate  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  particularly  a  fyftern  by  the  late  Dr  Smelhe,  which  his 
midwifery  fbould  be  placed,  l  trull  that  future  ac-  been  long  held  in  the  highefl  elhantion  in  botn  Umg- 
counts  will  be  more  correft;  and  that  this  meafure  doms;  and,  within  there  tew  years,  feveral  excellent  per- 
adopted  by  the  eoflege  will  promote  the  public  benefit,  forraances  by  Dr  Alexander  Hamilton  .ot  the  univer- 
by  confinin'*  the  iuduftry  and  abilities  of  one  dais  of  iity  of  Edinburgh  :  And,  indeed,  we  may  \cntn»e  to 
men  to  this  branch  of  the  profeffion.”  affirm,  that  both  theory  card  pi  ac  ace  of  midwifery 

In  Scotland,  though  there  has  for  a  longtime  been  are  as  well  underftood  in  this  kingdom  as  iu  any  part 
profeffors  of  midwifery,  yet  the  furgeons  likewife  prac-  of  the  world, 
tife  that  art  as  well  as  their  own.  Several  approved 


Part  I.  THEORY  of  MIDWIFERY. 


THE  fubied  of  this  Part  comprehends,  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner,  the  anatomical  flrri&ure  of  the  pel- 
Pelvis  in  vis,  and  other  parts  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
,  general,  dhld,  the  "theories  of  conception,  generation,  & c.  of 
11  the  nutrition,  growth  of  the  foetus,  and  of  the  powers 
by  which  it  is  expelled.  Of  all  thefe  fome  account 
has  been  given  under  other  articles  ;  but  as  the  parti¬ 
cular  defeription  of  the  pelvis  belongs  peculiarly  to  this 
fubjed,  we  fhall  here  give  an  account  of  its  various 
conformations,  as  they  in  a  great  meafure  affect  wo¬ 
men  at  the  time  of  child-bearing,  and  very  particularly 
contribute  to  the  eafe  or  difficulty  of  the  labour. 

Chap.  I.  Defeription  cf  the  Pelvis  in  general . 

Dr  Denman  obferves,  that  the  term  pJvis  has  been 
applied  inditcriminately  to  the  inferior  cavity  of  the 

I  abdomen,  and  to  the  bones  which  form  that  cavity  ; 

but  he  thinks  it  mod  proper  to  confine  it  to  the 
bones,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  hollow  by  the  name  ot 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  (late  of  infancy,  the 
pelvis  is  competed  of  live  or  fix  bones,  moil  of  which 
in  the  foetus  are  loft  and  flexible  ;  fome  of  them  being, , 
in  “a  manner,  quite  cartilaginous;  while  the  edges  of 
others  are  found  covered  with  a  fab  dance  of  the  fame 
kind.  This  conftru&ion  is  thought  by  feme  to  facili- 

Itate  delivery,  as  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus  can  thus  change 
its  figure  like  the  cranium  ;  but  jVB  Baudelocque 
thinks  this  an  erroneous  opinion,  “  confouant  neither 
to  reafon  nor  experienced 7 

In  the  adult  the  pelvis  confiffs  only  of  four  bones,  viz. 
the  facrum,  the  os  coccygis^  and  the  two  <ffa  innomwaici . 
'\  hefe  being  already  described  under  the  article  Ana¬ 
tomy,  we  fhall  here  content  ouifelves  with  obferving, 
that  an  anchyiofis  is  not  nn  frequently  formed  between 
the  os  facrum  and  the  off*  innominata  ;  and  fometimes 
an  imperfed  joint  in  coulcquence  of  their  ieparatioii  ; 
whence  the  part  is  very  much  weakened,  and  the  per- 
fon  ever  afterwards  walks  with  difficulty. 

The  os  coccygis  in  infancy  is  cartilaginous  ;  but  in 
the  adult  it  is  eompofed  of  three,  or  more  frequently 
of  four  bones,  conneded  by  intermediate  cartilages, 
the  imoermoit  of  which  is  fomevvhat  broader  than  the 
lower  pait  of  the  os  facrum.  In  fome  fubjeds  thefe 
I  bones  coalefcc,  and  form  a  fingle  one  :  in  others  «n 

anchyiofis  is  formed  between  the  facrum  and  os  coccy¬ 
gis  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  latter  is  fhoitened 
and  turned  inwards,  fo  as  to  obftrud  the  head  of  the 
child  in  its  paffage  through  the  pelvis.  But  the  impe¬ 
diment  thereby  occafiontd  at  the  time  of  labour  may 
be  overcome  by  the  force  with  which  the  head  of  the 
child  is  propelled,  and  the  osccceygis  again  feparated 


from  the  facrum  with  a  noife  loud  enough  to  be  di- 
llindly  heard.  In  general,  however,  fome  regreffive 
motion  is  preferved  between  the  bones  of  which  the 
os  coccygis  is  eompofed  ;  and  that  which  it  produced 
between  the  facrum  and  os  coccygis,  when  the  latter  is 
preffed  by  the  head  of  a  child  palling  through  the 
pelvis,  occa lions  a  confiderable  temporary  enlargement 
of  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  pelvis.  Any  lateral 
motion  is  prevented  by  the  infertion  of  the  coccygai 
muffles,  part  of  the  Imaiores  am,  and  fome  portions 
of  the  facro-fciatic  ligaments  into  the  fides  of  the  os 
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coccygis. 

The  os  innommatum,  in  a  woman  of  the  ordinary 
fize,  is  about  fix  inches  broad  from  the  anterior  to  the 
pofterior  fuperior  fpine.  The  height  is  nearly  fix 
inches  and  an  half  from  the  anterior  fpine  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium,  and  feven  and 
an  half  if  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  crifta  of  the 
ilium  ;  and  hence  we  may  in  fome  meafure  be  enabled 
to  determine  the  depth  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  late¬ 
rally  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior  ilrait. 

“  The  offa  pubis  (fays  M.  Baudelocque  + )  are  joined  t  Syflem  of 
together  by  means  of  a  fub fiance  which  has  always 
been  deferibed  by  the  name  of  cartilage,  though  it  by  ^Ir 
differs  as  much  from  that  as  from  a  ligament.  Accord-  Meath, 
ing  to  fome  anatomifts,  each  os  pubis  is  covered  by  its 
own  cartilage.  Their  junction  not  a  true  fynchondro- 
fis  ;  but  a  clofe  articulation,  which  admits  only  of  hi- 
fenfible  motions.  By  carefully  examining  this  fyrn- 
phy fis,  we  obferve  that  each  os  pubis  is  really  covered 
by  a  cartilage  at  its  anterior  extremity  ;  that  this  car¬ 
tilage  is  thicker  before  than  behind,  and  in  its  fuperior 
and  inferior  parts  than  in  the  middle  of  its  length  ;  that 
thefe  bones,  thus  covered,  are  bound  together  by  means 
of  a  fiibttance  which  feems  ligamentous,  and  whole 
fibres,  which  are  moftly  tranfverie,  go  from  one  to  the 
other  ;  that  thefe  fibres  are  fo  difpoied,  that  the  deepeft 
are  the  ftiorteft,  and  the  moll  fuperficial  the  longcll  ; 
that  they  leave  between  one  another  a  kind  of  mefhes 
filled  with  reddifh  corpufcles,  very  like  thofe  which 
are  feen  about  the  moveable  articulations,  and  which 
are  commonly  thought  to  be  fynovial  glands.  We  ob¬ 
ferve  farther,  that  this  fibrous  and  ligamentous  fub- 
ftar.ee  does  not  occupy  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the 
fyrophyfis,  and  dees  not  bind  the  bones  together 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  furfaces  prefented  by 
their  anterior  extremities;  but  that  there  exrfts  a  true 
articulation  of  the  fpecies  known  by  the  name  of  ar¬ 
throdia .  If  we  open  this  fymphyfis  towards  the  iniide 
of  the  pelvis,  after  a  cellular  tiffue  very  thin  and  looftv 
which  we  meet  with  firft,  we  difeover  a  capfular  mem¬ 
brane,  whofe  molt  apparent  fibres  are  tranfverfal ;  af¬ 
terwards 
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Befcription  terV/ards  two  cartilaginous  facettes,  fmooth,  polifiicd, 
nl  *!*c.  and  moift,  from  fix  to  eight  lines  long  and  two  broad, 
General11  a  f,gure  a  ^ltt^e  fcmilunar,  lightly  convex  on  one 
_ *  >  bone  and  concave  on  the  other.  Thefe  facettes  com¬ 
prehend  neatly  the  middle  third  of  the  length  of  the 
fymphyfis  and  the  pofterior  third  of  its  thicknefs. — 
This  fymphyfis  then  prefents  in  one  third  of  its  extent, 
or  thereabouts,  a  true  articulation  ;  and  in  the  reft  a 
fytieurojis  and  fynchondrofis  at  the  fame  time. 

“  This  compound  and  articular  fiibltaace,  being  de¬ 
tached  from  the  hopes,  forms  a  kind  of  wedge,  whofe 
bafe  conftituu  >  the  anterior  part  of  the  fymphyfis,  and 
its  edge  the  pofterior  ;  fo  that  thefe  bones  feem  to 
touch  towards  the  infide  of  the  pelvis,  and  appear  fe* 
parated  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  lines  without  ;  The 
bafe  of  this  kind  of  wedge  is  generally  from  four  to  fix 
lines  broad  towards  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
fymphyfis,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  inferior  and 
fuperior  parts,  while  the  edge  at  moft  does  not  exceed 
one  line.  Its  thicknefs,  taken  according  to  that  of 
the  bones,  is  greater  above  than  below  ;  where  this 
fubftance,  become  thinner,  forms  what  is  called  the 
triangular  ligament. 

«  This  hi  ft  means  of  union  was  not  fufficient  to 
o-ive  thefe  bones  the  firmnefs  necefiary  for  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  the  fun&ions  to  which  the  pelvis  is  deftined. 
It  is  covered  and  fortified  in  all  parts,  but  efpecially 
before,  by  bundles  of  ligamentous  and  aponeurotic 
fibres.  Independently  of  the  thick  and  very  ftrong  li¬ 
gamentous  ftriicture  which  forms  the  fore-part  of  the 
4  ivmphyfis,  we  obferve  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres 
which  deeuffate  each  other  a  thoufand  ways,  fome  of 
which  arife  from  the  interior  graciles  and  the  external 
obturators,  and  others  from  the  external  portions  of  the 
inguinal  rings.  The  triangular  expanfion  which  ter¬ 
minates  the  fymphyfis  inferiorly,  and  which  forms  the 
top  of  the  arch  of  the  pube>,  feems  to  have  other  ufes 
than  that  of  binding  the  bones  together. 

“  'I  he  manner  in  which  the  os  facrum  is  conne&ed 
with  the  ojfa  innominata,  differs  confiderably  from  that 
in  which  the  ojfa  pubis  are  joined.  Here  each  articular 
facette  is  covered  by  a  true  cartilaginous  layer,  and  there 
are  inequalities  on  each  fide,  which  mutually  receive  one 
another,  while  nothing  of  that  kind  is  obierved  in 
the  jun&ion  of  the  pubes  ;  neither  are  there  in  any 
part  of  thefe  articular  facettes  any  of  the  tranfvcrfe 
fibres  which  go  from  one  bone  to  the  other  in  the 
tjfa  pubis:  thefe  articulations,  therefore,  derive  all 
their  flrength  from  the  great  numbers  of  ligaments 
which  furround  them.  Moll  of  thefe  are  very  fnort, 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the  articular 
iacettes  :  but  there  are  others  longer  to  be  feen  above, 
below,  and  behind  thefe  fymphyfes. 

“  The  o.s  facrum  is  not  only  articulated  with  the 
ilia,  but  with  the  fpine  and  coccyx.  It  is  joined  in 
three  places  to  the  fpine  :  i.  By  an  oblong  and  car¬ 
tilaginous  impreilion  in  the  middle  of  the  bails,  which 
unites  it  to  a  fimilar  impreffion  in  the  body  of  the  laft 
lumbar  vertebra,  by  means  of  an  elaftic  fubftance. 
2.  By  two  little  articular  xiaffes  fixed  in  the  pofterior 
edge  of  that  firft  impreffion,  and  which  anfwer  to 
iimiiar  fubftances  in  the  vertebra  above-mentioned. 

“  i  lie  elaftic  fubftance  which  unites  the  middle  of 
the  bafe  of  the  facrum  to  the  fpine,  is  entirely  fimi: 
kr  in  its  nature  to  that  feen  between  the  bodies  of 
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all  the  vertebra.  Being  very  thick  before  and  thinDefcription 
behind,  the  angle  retaking  from  the  difpoiition  of  ^t^e- 
the  articular  facettes  of  thefe  two  parts  is  rendered  gCneraj4 
more  obtufe.  This  facro-vertebral  juntlion  is  furround- 
ed  by  an  infinity  of  ligaments,  fome  without  and 
others  concealed  within  the  fpinal  canal.  All  mo¬ 
tion  is  not  prohibited  by  this  kind  of  jun&ion  ;  but, 
as  it  only  depends  on  the  comprefiion  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fubftance,  it  can  be  but  very  fmall.  The 
motion  between  the  body  of  the  laft  lumbar  verte¬ 
bra  and  the  bafe  of  the  facrum,  is  never  extenfive 
enough  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  degree  of  acute- 
nefs  of  the  angle  which  refults  from  their  jundlion  } 
but  the  convexity  of  the  lumbar  column  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  or  diminiffied  by  means  of  a  compound  mo¬ 
tion,  formed  of  thofe  which  take  place  between  each 
of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae  and  between  the  lower 
ones  of  the  back.  This  augmentation  or  diminution 
of  the  convexity,  in  proportion  as  the  trunk  is  bent 
backward  or  forward,  or  by  railing  or  lowering  the 
breech  when  the  woman  lies  on  her  back,  deferves 
particular  attention  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  ;  for 
thus  we  may  make  a  favourable  change  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  relatively  to  that  of 
the  trunk,  to  that  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  expulfive  forces  of  the  latter,  which  may 
be  rendered  more  or  lefs  efficacious  accoiding  to 
circumftances,  by  making  the  woman  preferve  a  pro¬ 
per  attitude 

“  The  junction  of  the  coccyx  with  the  facrum  per¬ 
mits  the  former  to  move,  and  yield  to  the  different 
degrees  of  preffure  it  undergoes  in  different  eircum- 
ilances.  rihe  mobility  is  very  great  in  youth;  but 
diminifhes  infenfibly  as  the  patient  grows  older,  and 
at  laft  is  totally  loft.  If  entirely  loft,  or  confiderably 
diminiihed,  before  a  woman  is  paft  child-bearing,  it 
produces  foinetimes,  though  very  rarely,  an  obitacle 
to  delivery.  The  connections  of  the  pelvis  with  the 
inferior  extremities  are  not  of  much  importance  i ft 
midwifery.  The  natural  courfe  of  labour  cannot  be 
difturbed  by  any  fault  in  their  configuration  when 
the  pelvis  itfelf  is  well  formed  *,  but  in  general  they 
are  confequences  of  a  deformity  of  it.  They  arc 
enarthrofes,  which  allow  of  motion  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.” 

The  pelvis  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  lower,  by  a  ridge  fometime3  elliptical,  and 
fome  times  of  other  lhapes.  The  breadth  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  from  the  anterior  fuperior  fpine  of  one  ili¬ 
um  to  another,  is  nfually  eight  or  nine  inches,  and 
its  depth  fiom  three  to  four.  At  the  back  part 
of  it  is  the  projection  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
at  the  ikies  the  iliac  fojfe*  The  lower  part  forms  a 
kind  of  canal,  whole  entrance  and  outlet  are  fome- 
what  narrower  than  the  middle  ;  whence  it  has  been 
diftinguifned  into  the  fuperior  ftrait,  the  inferior  ftraitr 
and  an  excavation. — -The  fuperior  ftrait  is  a  kind  of 
circle  forming  the  entrance  of  the  canal  j  its  form* 
however,  is  various,  as  is  alta  its  obliquity  from  be¬ 
hind  fo  wards.  M.  Levret  has  fixed  this  laft  at  an 
angle  of  from  35  to  40  degrees. 

'The  fmalleft  diameter  of  this  ftrait  is  generally 
about  four  inches,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the 
proje&ion  of  the  facrum  to  the  fuperior  and  inter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  The  other 
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diameter  is  ufually  about  an  inch  longer,  extending 
from  one  fide  of  the  ftrait  to  the  other.  The  oh- 
lique  diameters  are  a  medium  betwixt  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  extending  diagonally  from  each  acetabulum  to 
the  facro -iliac  junflton  of  the  oppofite  fide.  1  he 
pelvis  is  cut  at  right  angles  by  the  two  former,  and 
into  acute  ones  by  the  latter  ;  but  the  diameters, 
confidered  in  relation  to  delivery,  are  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  juft  mention?!,  fome  changes  in 
them  being  occafioned  by  the  foft  parts  within  the 
pelvis. 

The  inferior  ftrait  is  in  general  fmaller,  and  oi  a 
more  irregular  figure  than  the  other,  being  not  form¬ 
ed  like  it  entirely  of  bones.  The  edge,  rendered  un¬ 
equal  by  three,  deep  and  large  notches,  is  completed 
behind  and  at  the  Tides  by  the  facro-ifchiatic  liga¬ 
ments,  forming  a  kind  of  circular  notch  before,  call¬ 
ed  the  arch  of  the  pubes .  I  he  diameters  of  it  arc 

commonly  about  four  inches  in  length  ;  and  tho  lgh 
the  tranfverfe,  which  extends  from  one  tfchium  to  the 
other,  be  often  a  little  longer  than  that  which  ex- 
tends  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part,  it  muft  ho 
reckoned  the  fmalleft  with  regard  to  delivery  ;  be- 
caufe  the  latter  augments  in  proportion  as  the  point 
of  the  coccyx  recedes  from  the  pubes.  We  muft  alfo 
remember,  that  the  great  diameter  of  the  inferior 
ftrait  is  parallel  to  the  fmalleft  of  the  fuperior,  and 
that  it  crofles  the  longeft  of  that  ftrait  at  an  angle 
more  or  lefs  acute  ;  and  by  carefully  attending  to  this, 
we  may,  in  many  cafes,  with  the  linger  alone,  when 
properly  directed,  remove  obftacles  which  Could  not 
have  been  overcome  even  by  means  of  inftruments, 
without  expofing  the  child  to  great  inconveniences. 
It  is  likewife  favourable  to  delivery  that  the  middle 
part  of  the  pelvis  is  a  little  larger  from  before 
backwards  than  the  ftraits;  which  difpofition  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  curved  figure  of  the  os  facrum. — 
On  one  fide  this  curve  dimini  files  the  numerous  and 
long-continued  frictions  which  the  child  s  head  would 
necefiarily  undergo  if  the  pelvis  were  equally  broad 
in  all  its  parts  ;  and  on  the  other  fide  it  is  equally 
ofeful  in  preventing  the  effeas  of  a  long  and  forcible 
prefiure  on  the  faeral  nerves,  which  a  flat  form  of  the 
facrum  would  have  rendered  unavoidable  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  paffage  of  the  head.  The  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  is  commonly  from  four  to  five  inches 
deep  behind,  three  and  an  half  at  the  fides,  and  one 
and  an  half  at  moil  before. 

The  arch  of  the  pubes,  which  at  the  top  is  only 
from  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  two-thi  ds 
in  breadth,  augments  gradually  as  it  defcends ;  fo 
that  at  the  bottom  its  fides  are  three  inches  and  an 
half,  or  even  four  inches,  feparated  from  one  another  j 
that  is,  if  we  take  the  line  which  is  looked,  upon  as 
the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  inferior  ftrait  for  its 
bafe  ;  the  height  being  about  two  inches. 

The  axis  of  the  fuperior  ftrait  of  the  pelvis  can¬ 
not  well  be  determined  ;  but  that  of  the  inferior  one, 
with  regard  to  delivery,  muft  be  conlidered  as  pa 
fing  through  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the  va¬ 
gina  dilated  by  the  child  s  head.  Itsdiredlion  is  then 
fo  much  inclined  from  behind  forward,  that  its  fu¬ 
perior  extremity  traverfes  the  lower  part  of  the  firft 
falfe  vertebra  of  the  facrum,  and  crofles  that  of  the 
©thtr  ftrait  at  a  very  obtufe  angle. 
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Hitherto  we  have  treated  only  of  that  form  of  the^c^r]pfi°n 
pelvis  which  is  moil  favourable  for  delivery  :  but  the  p°elvis 
proportions  and  forms  of  it  are  various  ;  and  as  it  general, 
differs  from  thofe  above  deferibed,  the  delivery  is  at-  v  — * 
tended  with  more  or  lefs  difficulty. 

The  defeits  of  the  pelvis,  with  regard  to  facility 
of  delivery,  confifts  in  its  being  either  too  large  or 
too  fmall.  At  firft  fight  it  might  be  imagined,  that 
a  large  pelvis  would  make  the  delivery  more  eafy, 
as  the  head  of  the  child  will  thus  be  expofed  to 
fewer  frictions,  be  more  eafily  expelled,  and  the  la¬ 
bour  be  lefs  painful.  But  women  who  have  a  very- 
large  pelvis,  are  fubje£l  to  thofe  inconveniences 
which  arife  from  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  or  even 
to  a  defeent  of  it  altogether  ;  efpecially  in  the  time 
of  labour,  when  that  vifeus,  being  already  charged 
with  the  weight  of  the  child,  is  entirely  fiitfie&ed  to 
the  expuifive  power  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  In 
women  who  have  had  feveral  children,  the  uterus  is 
but  weakly  retained  by  its  ligaments  ;  and  in  fubfe- 
quent  pregnancies  it  defcends  ftill  lower,  until  at  laft 
it  relts  011  the  margin  of  the  pelvis.  This,  however, 
does  not  take  place  before  the  conclufion  of  the  firft 
four  or  live  months  :  before  that  time  its  weight  lie* 
principally  on  the  extremity  of  the  re<ftum  ;  and  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  its  bulk,  the  difeharge  of  the  urine 
and  faeces  is  impeded,  and  accidents  fometimes  eu- 
fue  from  the  comprellion  of  the  veins  which  pafo 
through  the  pelvis,  'iliefe  fymptoms  fometimes  va- 
nilh  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  but  re-appear 
towards  the  latter  end  ;  becaufe  the  head  of  the 
child  is  eaily  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  and  adls  on  the 
fame  parts  that  the  whole  uterus  did  before.  Be- 
fides  ail  thefe  accidents,  there  are  others  which  may- 
take  place  at  the  time  of  delivery  ;  fo  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  any  real  advantage  for  a 
woman  to  have  a  large  pelvis. 

The  accidents,  however,  which  arife  from  toa 
great  a  fize  qf  the  pelvis,  are  much  more  eafily  re¬ 
medied,  and  in  themielves  lefs  dangerous,  than  fuch 
as  arife  from  its  iiarrownefs.  This  defe£l  may  be 
conlidered  as  either  relative  or  abfolute.  The  for¬ 
mer  arifes  from  an  excels  of  fize  in  the  head  of  the 
child  ;  the  latter  from  a  bad  conformation  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  itfelf.  The  abfolute  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis 


rarely  affe£ls  all  parts  of  it  at  once  :  it  is  generally 
found  only  in  one  of  the  ftraits  ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
other  is  uluahy  of  the  natural  fize,  nay,  fometimes 
even  larger  than  natural.  The  fault  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  fuperior  than  the  inferior  llrait ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  it  moil  commonly  affedls  the  ftrait 
in  its  fmall  diameter ;  very  rarely  in  its  tranfverfal ; 
fometimes  affecting  only  one  fide.  In  the  inferior 
ftrait  it  is  generally  caufed  by  the  approximation  of 
the  tiiberolities  ot  the  ifehia. 

“  It  is  eafy  (fays  M.  Baudelocque)  to  determine 
why  the  luperior  itrait  is  mere  frequently  deformed 
than  the  inferior  ;  and  why  it  is  almoft  always  be¬ 
tween  the  pubes  and  facrum  that  it  is  defective  re- 
fpefcting  delivery.  If  we  confider  the  direction  of 
the  forces  which  adl  on  the  pelvis  of  rickety  chil¬ 
dren,  in  whom  the  bones  are  at  the  fame  time  fofter 
and  more  loolely  connected  than  in  the  natural  flare, 
we  fhall  lee,  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  forces  tend 
to  carry  the  bale  of  the  faervim  forward  and  the  ojfa 
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Defcripticn pul\s  backwards.  Whether  the  child  be  Handing  or 
Pelvisln  if  we  attend  to  the  direction  of  the  fpinal 

general,  column,  we  fhall  fee  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
*  muft  infenfibly  pufh  the  bafe  of  the  facrum  towards 
the  pubes  ;  and  that  it  a&s  in  the  fame  manner  on 
the  inner  parts  of  the  acetabula,  which  ferve  as  a  ful¬ 
crum  to  the  inferior  extremities  when  the  child  is 
Handing  or -walking.  The  ojfa  pubis ,  particularly  in 
thefe  latter  cafes,  muft  bepufhed  towards  the  facrum; 
in  fuch  a  manner,  however,  that  their  pofterior  ex¬ 
tremities  often  approach  a  little  nearer  to^  the  pro-' 
je&ion  of  the  bafe  of  that  bone  than  their  anterior 
extremities,  or  the  fymphyfis.  If  the  fuperior  ftrait 
does  not  conftantly  prefent  the  fame  figure  in  deform¬ 
ed  ' pthnfes  ;  if  it  is  fometimes  larger  on  otic  fide  than 
the  other;  if  one  of  the  acetabula  is  nearer  to  the 
facrum,  while  the  other  approaches  lefs  ;  if  the  fym¬ 
phyfis  of  the  pubes  is  removed,  in  many  cafes  from  a 
line  which  would  divide  the  body  into  two  equal 
parts — it  is  becaufe  the  rickets  have  not  equally  af- 
fe&ed  all  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  nor  equally  hurt 
all  their  junctions  ;  and  becaufe  the  attitude  which 
the  child  takes  in  walking  or  fitting  may  change  a 
little  the  dire&ion  of  the  corapreffing  powers  juft 
mentioned.  The  weight  of  the  body  may  alfo  equal¬ 
ly  hurt  the  form  of  the  inferior  ftrait,  but  varioufly, 
according  to  the  moft  ufual  attitude  of  the  child 
and  the  dire&ion  taken  by  the  fpinal  column.  For 
example  :  If  it  fits  much,  the  facrum  will  be  more 
curved,  and  the  ftrait  more  contra  died  from  before 
backwards  :  in  this  attitude,  if  it  inclines  habitually 
to  one  fide,  one  of  the  ifchiatic  tuberofities  will  be 
thrown  inwards,  the  os  ilium  will  be  more  elevated, 
&c.  The  aftion  of  the  mufcles  which  aie  attached 
to  the  pelvis,  the  preflure  of  cloaths,  and  that  which 
the  arms  of  the  nurfe  exert  on  this  part,  contribute 
alfo  fomtthing  to  the  deformities  in  queftion,  but 
much  lefs  than  the  weight  of  the  trunk  :  whence  we 
fee,  of  what  importance  it  is  to  keep  rickety  chil¬ 
dren  in  bed,  and  leave  them  at  liberty;  inftead 
of  obliging  them  to  walk,  to  fit  up,  or  have  them 
conftantly  in  the  arms,  as  is  done  almoft  every 
where.” 

The  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis  itfclf  vary  no  lefs 
than  the  contour  of  the  ftraits.  If  che  diameter  of 
feme,  taken  from  the  pubes  to  the  middle  of  the 
projection  of  the  os  facrum ,  be  only  a  few  lines ;  in 
•others  the  defe&  is  feveral  inches,  fo  that  fcarcely  a 
fingle  inch  is  left  between  thefe  bones.  Thefe  ex¬ 
tremes,  however,  are  not  frequently  met  with;  and  the 
latter  of  them  is  never  fo  great  in  the  inferior  as  in 
the  fuperior  ftrait.  On  comparing  the  dimenfions  of 
a  well-formed  pelvis  with,  thofe  of  a  child’s  head,  we 
fhall  find  that  the  former  might  admit  of  being  fome 
inches  lefs  in  circumference,  and  yet  be  large,  enough 
for  an  eafy  delivery.  The  circumference  of  a  com¬ 
mon  head  is  ufually  no  more  than  ten  inches  and  a 
quarter,  or  ten  and  an  half.  The  firft  degree  of  nar- 
rownefs  in  airy  pelvis  therefore  muft  be,  when  each 
diameter  is  fomething  lefs  than  three  inches  and  an 
half.  M.  Baudelocque  fays,  that  he  has  feen  pelvifes 
in  which  the  diftance  of  the  pubes  from  the  facrum 
fuperiorly  was  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  lines  ;  and 
he  had  in  his  pofTeffion  two  others,  in  one  of  which 
the  diftance  from  the  back  of  the  right  acetabulum 
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to  the  projedlion  of  the  facrum  was  only  three  or  four  DefCript>’oa 
lines,  and  the  other  had  but  14  lines  between  that  of  thc. 
projection  and  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  Pelvis  in 

The  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis  is  to  be  accounted  .  gen^ra 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  difficult  delivery.— 

When  an  opening  of  only  three  inches  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  is  left,  the  labour  muft  be  more  difficult  than  when 
it  is  three  inches  and  an  half,  as  the  number  of  fric¬ 
tions  which  the  chili's  head  muft  undergo  are  then 
more  numerous  and  frequent.  When  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  only  of  three  inches,  the  labour  muft  be  ftill  more 
difficult  ;  but  ftill  there  are  inftances  of  natural  deli¬ 
veries  without  any  afiiftance,  notwithftanding  the  dif- 
proportion  betwixt  the  fize  of  the  child’s  head  and 
pelvis.  This  may  even  happen  when  the  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  is  ftill  fmaller,  fuch  as  two  inches  and 
three  quarters,  or  two  and  au  half.  M.  Solayres  ob- 
ferved  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  that  the  head  was' 
lengthened  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  its  longeft  diame¬ 
ter  was  eight  inches  all  but  two  lines,  that  which 
goes  from  one  parietal  protuberance  to  the  other  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  two  inches  five  or  fix  lines  ;  and  M* 
Baudelocque  has  obferved  fimilar  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  head,  and  the  refpeCtive  lengths  of  its  diame¬ 
ters  at  the  inftant  of  birth,  where  the  child  was  * 
equally  deformed,  the  long  diameter  being  feven 
inches,  and  the  tranfverfe  one  two  inches  fix  or  feven 
lines.  The  children  were  in  good  health  ;  and  the 
day  after  their  birth  their  heads  wanted  very  little  of 
the  ufual  proportions. 

But  when  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  lefs 
than  two  inches  and  an  half,  the  head  of  the  child 
cannot  pafs  ;  and  then  fome  of  the  dangerous  chirur- 
gical  methods  muft  be  undertaken,  which  frequently 
prove  fatal  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  .Even  when 
the  pelvis  is  two  inches  and  an  half  in  diameter,  the 
natural  delivery  is  not  always  without  danger  to  both; 
as,  on  one  hand,  the  foft  parts  which  cover  the  pelvis 
are  fubje&ed  to  fuch  violent  prefture  that  they  be¬ 
come  inflamed,  exquifitely  painful,  and  at  laft  are  even 
threatened  with  gangrene  ;  on  the  other,  the  bones 
of  the  child’s  cranium  riding  over  one  another,  or 
fometimes  fractured  and  deprefled,  wound  the  brain, 
and  produce  internal  extravafations  which  generally 
prove  fatal.  The  bad  confequences  refulting  from 
a  deformed  pelvis,  (how  themfelves  fooner  or  latter, 
according  as  the  fuperior  or  inferior  ftrait  is  vitiated. 

When  both  are  fo,  the  obftacles  to  the  birth  begin 
to  manifeft  themfelves  as  foon  as  the  labour  begins  ; 
and  fometimes  thofe  at  the  fuperior  ftrait  are  fo  great* 
that  the  expulllve  powers  are  exhaufted,  and  the 
head  flops  there  ;  or  if  it  be  pufhed  farther  into  the 
pelvis,  and  flopping  there,  it  will  remain  incapable  of 
being  delivered  without  the  affiftance  of  art.  The 
head  cannot  pafs  this  ftrait  without  being  in  a  confi- 
derable  degree  elongated ;  and  when  it  enters  the  pel¬ 
vis,  the  cavity  being  there  fufficient  for  it,  it  natu¬ 
rally  returns  to  its  former  dimenfions,  at  leaft  in  part, 
and  more  or  lefs  fo  as  it  flays  a  longer  or  fhorter  time. 

The  fame  conformation  of  the  head,  however,  which 
enabled  it  to  pafs  the  firft  ftrait,  is  ftill  more  neceffary 
to  enable  it  to  pafs  the  fecond :  and  hence  the  fymp- 
toms  which  had  come  on  with  the  firft  pains,  fome¬ 
times  difappear  in  a  great  meafure  during  the  time 
that  the  head  flays  in  the  excavation  ;  but  increafe  to 
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a  greater  degree  than  ever  when  the  ftrong  labour 
comes  on. 

When  the  fuperior  (trait  alone  is  contracted,  the 
head  advances  at  firft  with  great  difficulty ;  but  a3 
foon  as  the  parietal  protuberances  have  cleared  the 
(trait,  the  other  parts  of  the  pelvis  being  relatively 
or  absolutely  larger,  the  head  pafTes  them  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  the  delivery  is  frequently  terminated 
by  a  few  pains.  The  contrary  is  obfervable  when 
the  fault  is  in  the  inferior  (trait,  if  the  firft  be  of  the 
ufual  fize.  The  head  then  defeends  eafily  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis  ;  but  cannot  proceed  any  far¬ 
ther,  until  it  overcome  the  obftacles  which  obftruCt  its 
courfe,  and  render  it  difficult  and  laborious.  In  this 
cafe,  the  fymptoms  attending  obftru&ion  appear  later 
than  in  the  former.  In  thefe  cafes,  however,  it 
is  necefTary  that  the  pradlitioner  (hould  accuftom  him- 
felf  by  pra&ice  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  otherwife  he  may  eafily  deceive  himfelf ;  in 
the  former,  fuppofing  that  a  delivery  is  impoffible  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  that  a  delivery  will  be  eafy  which 
cannot  be  effe&ed  without  the  affiftance  of  art.  An 
inftance  of  this  is  given  by  our  author,  in  a  cafe  to 
which  (he  fays)  more  than  forty  perfons  were  wit- 
tieiTes. 

The  operator  pronounced  that  the  woman  would 
be  fpeedily  delivered,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  child’s  head  had  engaged  with  the  firft 
pains  ;  and  attributing  the  obftacles  which  foon  after 
obflru&ed  its  courfe  to  another  caufe,  rafhly  deftroy- 
ed  the  child  by  ufingthe  crotchet,  when  its  life  might 
have  been  preferved  by  other  means,  having  waited 
two  days  in  blind  fecurity,  expelling  a  natural  deli¬ 
very.  M.  Baudelocque  obtained  poffeffion  of  the 
pelvis  of  this  woman  after  (he  died;  and  tells  us,  that 
the  circumference  of  the  fuperior  ftrait  of  the  pelvis, 
when  divefted  of  all  its  coverings,  meafured  14  inches, 
but  the  inferior  only  nine •  The  diftance  from  the 
point  of  the  os  facrum  to  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes, 
51s  well  as  the  interval  between  the  ifchiatic  tubero- 
ftties,  was  but  three  inches.  The  cavity  of  this  pel 
vis  diminifhed  infenfibly  in  breadth  from  one  ftrait 
to  the  other,  and  was  as  regular  as  pofiible  in  its  con¬ 


tour. 

The  excavation,  or  middle  part  of  the  pelvis,  is 
much  more  feldom  defe&ive  in  its  form  than  the 
(traits  ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  muft  arife  from 
fome  exoftofis,  or  from  the  facrum  deferibing  a  right 
line  in  its  anterior  part,  inftead  of  being  curved  as 
ufual.  The  ftraight  and  flat  form  of  the  facrum  ge¬ 
nerally  produces  fewer  obftacles  to  delivery  than  the 
too  great  curvature  of  it.  The  former  fault  general¬ 
ly  affects  only  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  cannot 
hinder  the  pafTage  of  the  child,  if  the  canal  be  other- 
wife  well  difpofed :  but  the  latter,  or  too  great  a 
curve  of  the  facrum,  commonly  proves  injurious  to 
both  ftraits,  contracting  them  from  before  backwards, 
and  at  the  fame  time  diminifhing  the  depth  of  the 
pelvis  at  the  back  part,  as  well  as  the  refpeftive 
height  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
head,  though  it  pafTes  the  firft  ftrait  with  difficulty, 
cannot  pafs  the  fccond  ;  being  (topped  in  its  courfe 
by  the  inferior  part  of  the  facrum  before  the  oc¬ 
ciput  is  long  enough  to  engage  under  the  arch. 
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a  length  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes  ;  a  want  of  ele¬ 
vation,  or  breadth  of  the  arch  of  thefe  bones ;  the 
length  an4  wrong  direction  of  the  ifchiatic  fpines,  as 
well  as  a  confolidation  of  the  coccyx  with  the  point 
of  the  facrum.  Thefe  faults,  however,  are  very  rare, 
if  we  except  the  confolidation  of  the  coccyx  :  they 
are  fcarce  ever  met  with  alone,  and  are  generally  the 
confequences  of  a  bad  conformation  of  the  reft  of  the 
pelvis.  Even  this  confolidation,  however,  though 
more  common  than  the  other  faults,  yet  cannot  ob- 
ftrudl  delivery  fo  frequently  as  has  been  imagined  ; 
and  when  it  does  fo,  it  is  only  in  women  who  have  a 
narrow  pelvis.  Our  author  denies  the  pofition  laid 
down  by  fome,  that  the  head  of  the  child,  in  all 
cafes,  pufhes  back  the  point  of  the  coccyx  half  an  inch, 
or  even  a  whole  inch.  Tliofe  who  aflert  this  (he  fays) 
know  not  the  relation  betwixt  the  dimenfions  of  the- 
head  and  the  inferior  ftrait  in  mod  women.  Whence 
he  cannot  recommend  a  precept  founded  upon  this 
principle,  by  which  it  is  directed  to  pufh  back  the 
coccyx,  when  the  head,  though  low  down,  cannot  dif- 
engage  itfelf  eafily. 

We  muft  now  confider  a  fubje&  on  which  the  wri¬ 
ters  upon  midwifery  have  been  greatly  divided,  viz. 
the  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  the  time 
of  labour.  Some  have  imagined  that  this  feparation 
took  place  in  all  labours ;  others  that  it  happened 
only  in  difficult  cafes  ;  fome,  that  it  indicates  a  mor¬ 
bific  (late  ;  and  fome  that  it  was  quite  impoffible. — 
M.  Baudelocque  allows  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  fepa¬ 
ration,  but  denies  that  it  happens  fo  frequently  as  is 
imagined.  “  Experience  (fays  he)  demonftrates,  that 
this  feparation,  far  from  being  common,  is  very  rarely 
met  with,  and  is  not  more  ufual  after  a  laborious  thart 
after  an  eafy  labour,  nor  in  a  diftorted  pelvis  than  in 
one  well  formed.  1  have  fought  for  it  twenty  times 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  by  opening  the  bodies,  and  have 
fcarcely  met  with  one  which  could  remove  all  doubt 
of  its  exiftence.”  In  thofe  cafes  where  it  takes  place, 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  filtration  of  ferum  into  the 
ligamentous  tiflue  of  the  fymphyfis,  muft  be  regarded 
as  the  ufual  predifpofing  caufe.  The  remote  caufe, 
of  confequence,  muft  be  whatever  produces  this  fil¬ 
tration.  This,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  done  merely  by 
the  preffure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  trunks  of  the 
veffels  which  are  diftributed  to  thefe  fymphyfes.  An 
alteration  in  the  fluids  themfelves  he  fuppofeslikewife 
to  be  necefTary. 

But  though  the  predifpofing  caufe  of  this  fepara¬ 
tion  muft  be  the  relaxation  of  the  fymphyfes  by  the 
infiltration  of  ferum,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the 
fwelling  of  the  cartilages  by  means  of  this  infiltration 
to  be  the  immediate  caufe  :  For  however  the  liga¬ 
ments  may  be  relaxed,  the  cartilages  which  incruft 
the  extremities  of  the  offa  pubis,  as  well  as  the  arti¬ 
cular  facettes  of  the  ofFa  ilia  and  the  facrum,  are  no 
thicker  ;  fo  that  they  cannot,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
a 61  like  wetted  wedges  by  which  large  blocks  of  done 
may  be  cleaved.  “  The  wedge  by  which  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  are  feparated  (fays  our  author),  does  not 
a 61  between  the  extremities  of  thefe  bones,  but  in  the 
circle  formed  by  their  affemblage  in  the  pelvis  itfelf : 
it  is  the  uterus  charged  with  the  produce  of  concept 
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Bdcription  tion  in  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy,  and  the  child's 
°fthe  forced  down  by  the  a&ion  of  the  uterus,  and 

of  the  abdominal  mufcles  in  time  of  labour.” 

This  feparation,  however,  is  not  always  the  effedl  of 
a  relaxation  and  ftretching  of  the  ligamentous  tiffue  of 
the  fymphyfis.  In  fome  cafes, where  the  obftacles  which 
obftrinft  the  paffage  of  the  child  are  very  great,  and  the 
efforts  for  its  expulfion  very  ftrong  and  lading,  the  fym- 
phyfes  tear,  and  permit  the  bones  to  feparate  much  farther 
than  they  could  have  done  by  a  fimple  relaxation.  “  I 
mud  add  fays  our  author)  that  it  is  not  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  pubes,  properly  fpeaking,  which  tears  ;  for  no 
effort  can  break  the  ligamentous  fubdance  which 
unites  thefe  bones  to  each  other  ;  the  fymphyfis  de¬ 
taches  itfelf  from  one  of  them,  and  leaves  the  bone 
naked.”  The  feparation  in  quedion  has  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  taken  place  in  inftrumental  deliveries,  to  which 
the  natural  efforts  ieemed  to  contribute  nothing  ;  and 
it  has  alfo  been  found  in  confequence  of  a  ftroke  or 
fall. 


“  Being  deceived  in  the  principle  of  this  feparatiom 
(fays  M.  Baudelocque),  they  neceffarily  erred  in  the 
confequence  deduced  from  it.  It  has  been  fo  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  to  take  place  in  all  labours,  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  and  that  without  it  many 
women  could  not  be  delivered  without  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty.  Having  thus  midaken  the  neceflity  and  pre¬ 
tended  advantages  of  this  feparation,  the  natural  re¬ 
finance  of  the  fymphyfes,  and  above  all  the  drynefs 
and  rigidity  neceffarily  induced  in  them  by  age,  were 
confequently  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  difficult 
and  laborious  births.  Obdacles  have  been  attributed 
to  the  date  of  thefe  fymphyfes,  which  merely  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  refiftance  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  of 
the  external  parts ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  to 
moiden  and  relax  them  by  the  ufe  of  baths,  cata- 
plafms,  lineaments,  fomentations,  &c.  But  what  can 
be  expelled  from  fuch  methods,  when  delivery  is  ob- 
ftru&ed  by  a  narrow  pelvis  ?  Will  any  one  venture  to 
affert,  that  he  has  once  by  fuch  means  obtained  the 
effe&  he  expe&ed,  and  that  he  has  thus  affided  la¬ 
bours  which  could  not  otherwife  have  been  terminated 
but  by  the  Csefarean  operation,  as  has  fo  often  been 
publifhed  ?  I  fhould  have  difpenfed  with  demonftra- 
ting  the  fallacy  which  has  prevailed  oil  this  point,  if  it 
had  not  led  fome  pradlitioners  into  a  yCry  ferious  con¬ 
fequence.  In  order  to  appretiate  all  thefe  means,  and 
fix  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  them, 
fuppofmg  that  they  could  operate  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  neceffary  to  de¬ 
termine  what  degree  of  amplitude  can  be  given  to 
that  cavity  by  the  feparation  of  the  bones  which  con- 
ftitute  it.  The  offa  pubis  cannot  feparate  without 
augmenting  the  circumference  of  the  pelvis  ;  but  how 
much  will  its  diameter  be  increafed  ?  If  the  circum¬ 
ference  were  perfe&ly  circular,  every  poffible  diame¬ 
ter  would  partake  a  third  of  that  augmentation  :  but 
as  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis  is  in  general  the  more 
elliptic  as  it  deviates  more  from  its  natural  date,  it 
follows,  that  its  different  diameters  cannot  increafe  in 
the  fame  proportion  ;  and  we  may  fay  that  there  is 
Done  but  the  tranfverfe  one  which  can  become  larger. 
In  a  moderate  feparation  the  antero-pojlerior  dia¬ 
meter  is  fcarce  at  all  augmented  ;  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  demonftrated,  that  the  offa  pubis  muft  fepa- 
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rate  at  lead,  an  inch  to  procure  two  lines  in  that  direct Defcription 
tion  ;  while  the  tranfverfe  diameter  fhall  be  increafed  the 
fix  lines,  and  often  more. 

“  The  pelvis  being  larger  in  mod  women  than  is 
neceffary  for  their  delivery,  the  feparation  of  the  bones 
could  be  of  no  advantage  to  them,  nor  render  their 
delivery  more  eafy.  Far  from  regarding  it,  with  fome. 
ancient  authors,  as  a  benefaction  of  nature,  we  ought 
to  confider  it  as  an  additional  fource  of  inconveniences 
in  thofe  women  who  are  fubjeCt  to  it :  for,  on  one 
fide,  we  fee  that  a  pelvis  too  large  expofes  the  woman 
to  a  number  of  accidents  ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
there  are  fome  which  inevitably  accompany  the  fepa¬ 
ration,  and  the  mobility  of  the  bones  which  form  that 
cavity.  Far  from  favouring  delivery  in  all  thefe  cafes,  it 
could  not  but  render  it  more  tedious  and  painful  to  the 
woman,  as  experience  has  convinced  me.  If  we  5ught 
to  expedl  any  real  advantage  from  it,  confidering  it 
only  with  refpeCt  to  the  paffage  of  the  child,  it  could 
only  be  in  thofe  women  who  have  the  pelvis  deformed, 
and  where  the  defeCl  which  rendered  delivery  impof- 
fible  did  not  exceed  two  lines  at  the  moft  ;  fince  a  fe¬ 
paration  of  an  inch  cannot  procure  an  augmentation  of 
more  than  two  lines  in  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior 
ftrait,  which  is  almoft  always  that  which  occafions  the 
greateft  obftacles  to  the  exit  of  the  child.  If  from  a  fepa¬ 
ration  of  an  inch,  which  has  never  taken  place  between* 
the  ofla  pubis  without  a  rupture  of  their  fymphyfis,  we- 
are  not  to  expeCt  an  augmentation  of  more  than  two 
lines  in  the  direction  of  the  little  diameter  of  the  fupe-< 
rior  ftrait,  what  can  we  obtain  from  a  feparation  always 
much  lefs,  and  fo  little  apparent  in  moft  women  that 
we  may  doubt  its  exiftence  ?  The  examination  of  a 
great  number  of  women  who  have  died  in  child-bed, 
has  proved  to  me  that  it  is  exceffively  rare  for  the  fe- 
paration  in  queftion  to  amount  to  two  lines;  and  I 
never  found  it  exceed  that  but  once.  But  fuppofing 
(what  is  impoffible)  that  art  could  procure  a  fepara¬ 
tion  of  an  inch  between  the  ofla  pubis  without  divi¬ 
ding  their  fymphyfis,  what  pra&itioner  would  dare  to 
affirm,  without  fear  of  being  deceived,  that  the  volume* 
of  the  child's  head  did  not  exceed  the  little  diameter 
of  the  fuperior  ftrait  by  more  than  two  lines  ?  If  it  is 
difficult  to  eftimate  juftly  the  degree  of  opening  in  the* 
pelvis,  it  is  much  more  difficult  ftill  to  judge  of  the 
child's  head  p  and  it  is  only  by  taking  the  mean  be-, 
tween  the  largeft  and  the  fmalleft  that  we  ufually  efta- 
bliffi  the  relation  of  its  dimcnlions  to  thofe  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  ;  but  a  thereabouts ,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  cannot 
fupply  the  place  of  that  precifion  which  would  be 
neceffary.” 

From  his  reafoning  upon  this  fubjeft,  M.  Baude- 
locque  concludes  direCtly  again  ft  the  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes,  as  being  not  only 
ufelefs,  .but  attended  with  very  dangerous  confequen* 
ces.  u  When  this  feparation  (fays  he)  has  been  fud- 
denly  made,  fevere  pains  in  the  parts  divided,  an  im- 
poffibity  of  walking,  and  fometimes  even  of  moving 
the  inferior  extremities,  inflammation,  fever,  abfeeffes, 
caries,  and  laftly  death  itfelf,  have  generally  been  the 
effeCts  of  it  :  but  when  a  relaxation  only  takes  place, 
the  confequences  are  lefs  fevere  ;  a  painful  and  totter¬ 
ing  walk  being  the  only  fymptom  attending  it.  If 
the  relaxed  fymphyfis  at  laft  grow  firm  again,  if  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  recover  their  former  liability,  if 
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tDefcription  the  lamertefs  goes  off  entirely  in  fome  women,  how 
of  the  often,  on  the  contrary,  have  we  not  obferved  an  in- 

'^cn£*aU  ability  to  wa^>  or  even  to  move  the  legs,  without  vio- 
^  lent  pain,  continue  for  years  afterwards 

Thefe  violent  fymptoms  frequently  attend  even 
flight  feparations  of  the  bones  in  queltion.  M.  Baude- 
locque  gives  an  inftancc  of  a  woman  who  had  kept  her 
bed  ten  months,  being  all  that  time  afHi&ed  with  the 
nioft  excruciating  pains  in -the  jnn&ion  of  the  offa 
pubis,  and  of  one  of.the  ilia,  with  the  facrum,  when¬ 
ever  fhe  attempted  to  move  the  inferior  extremities, 
though  no  reparation  of  the  fymphyfis  could  be  difco- 
vered,  nor  any  thing  befides  a  flight  mobility  in  that 
of  the  pubes.  The  accident  had  been  perceived  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  labour,  and  the  midwife  had  been 
accufed  of  luxating  the  bones. 

Dr  Denman  has  alfo  treated  this  fubjeft  at  confide- 
rable* length.  He  informs  us,  that  for  many  centu¬ 
ries  it  was  believed  that  thefe  bones  were  always  fepa- 
rated  during  the  time  of  labour  ;  or  that  there  was 
a  difpofition  to  feparate,  and  an  a&ual  feparation,  if 
the  necefiity  of  any  particular  cafe  required  that  en¬ 
largement  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  which  was  con¬ 
sequent  to  it.  The  degree  of  feparation  was  alfo  fup- 
poied  to  be  proportioned  to  fuch  necefiity  ;  and  when 
this  did  not  happen  naturally,  inftruments  were  made 
ufe  of  for  dillending  the  parts :  and,  on  the  fame 
principle,  the  fedlion  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes 
Jias  been  recommended.  “  This  opinion  (fays  he) 
cmght  probably  to  be  afiigned  as  one  reafon  for  the 
fuperficial  notice  taken  by  the  early  writers  on  mid¬ 
wifery  of  thofe  difficulties  which  are  fome  times  found 
to  occur  in  parturition  from  the  narrownefs  or  de¬ 
formity  of  the  pelvis.  To  this  may  alfo  be  referred 
much  of  the  popular  treatment  of  women  in  child-bed, 
and  many  popular  expreffions  in  ufe  at  prefent.  .  But 
this  opinion  has  been  controverted  by  many  writers, 
who  affert,  that  there  was  neither  a  feparation  nor  a 
difpofition  to  feparate  ;  but  that,  when  either  of  them 
did  happen,  they  were  not  to  be  elleemed  as  common 
eftefts  attendant  on  the  parturient  Hate,  but  as  difea- 
fes  of  the  conne&ing  parts.  The  difputants  on  each 
fide  have  appealed  to  prefumptive  arguments,  and  to 
fa&s  proved  by  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  thofe 
wTho  died  in  child-bed,  in  j unification  of  their  feveral 
opinions.  But,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  I 
know  not  that  we  are  authorifed  by  the  experience  of  the 
prefent  time  to  fay,  that  a  feparation,  or  a  difpofition  to 
feparate,  prevails  univerfally  at  the  latter  part  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  or  at  the  time  of  labour :  yet  that  theft  ef¬ 
fects  are  often,  if  not  generally,  produced,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  pain  and  weaknefs  at  the  parts 
where  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  joined  to  each  other 
before  and  after  delivery.  In  fome  cafes  alfo  preg¬ 
nant  women  are  fenfible  of  a  motion  at  the  jundlion  of 
the  bones,  efpecially  at  the  fymphyfis  of  the  offa  pubis; 
and  the  noife  which  accompanies  it  may  fometimes  be 
heard  by  the  byftanders. 

“  A  llrong  prefumptive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
feparation  of  the  bones  has  been  drawn  from  quadru¬ 
peds.  In  thefe  the  ligaments  which  pafs  from  the  ob- 
tufe  proceffes  of  the  ifchia  to  the  facrum,  on  which 
the  fiimnefs  of  the  jun£lion  of  the  bones  very  much 
depends,  and  which  at  all  other  times  refill  any  im- 
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preffion  attempted  to  be  made  upon  them,  are  for  fe-  Dc^r^l0tl 
veral  days  previous  to  parturition  gradually  deprived  pej^5  jm 
of  their  llrength,  and  the  animal  walks  in  fuch  a  man-  general, 
ner  as  would  incline  us  to  believe  could  only  be  pro-  — y— 
duccd  by  a  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Now 
it  is  not  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  a  circumftance 
which  generally  takes  place  in  one  clafs  of  viviparou* 
animals  Ihould  never  occur  in  another,  efpecially  in 
a  matter  in  which  there  is  not  effential  difference.,, 

Notwithftanding  thefe  arguments,  however,  Dr 
Denman  does  not  look  upon  the  matter  to  be  yet  ab- 
folutely  decided.  No  perfon,  he  fays,  who  has  been 
converfant  in  the  diffe&ion  of  women  who  have  died 
in  child-bed,  can  have  wanted  opportunities  of  feeing 
every  intermediate  Hate  of  theft  parts,  from  a  fepara¬ 
tion  in  which  the  furfaces  of  the  bones  were  loofened 
and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  to  that 
in  which  there  was  not  the  leaft  difpofition  to  dif- 
unite. 

When  this  feparation  takes  place  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  morbid  :  and,  lie 
fays,  that  it  may  be  produced  by  the  two  following 
caufes.  “  i ft,  A  fpontaneous  difpofition  of  the  con¬ 
necting  parts,  zdly,  The  violence  with  which  the 
head  of  the  child  is  protruded  through  the  peWis.” 

Of  each  of  thefe  cafes  he  gives  an  example. — -The  firft 
was  of  a  young  lady  of  a  healthy  conftitution,  who 
had  been  married  in  the  21ft  year  of  her  age,  and  in 
1774.  was  delivered  of  her  third  child,  which  was  un- 
ufually  large,  and  the  labour  was  fevere  and  tedious. 

For  feveral  days  before  delivery  fhe  had  been  fo  much 
afflicted  with  pain  and  weaknefs  in  her  loins,  that  fhe 
could  not  walk  without  affiftance.  She  recovered 
without  any  unfavourable  circumllance,  excepting  that 
for  feveral  weeks  fhe  was  incapable  of  Handing  up¬ 
right,  or  putting  one  foot  before  the  other  ;  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  either  being  attended  with  pain  and 
a  fenfation  of  loofenefs  and  jarring,  both  at  the  parts 
where  the  offa  innominata  are  joined,  to  the  facrum, 
and  at  the  fymphyfis  of  the  offa  pubis.  By  the  ufe 
of  ftrengthening  medicines  fhe  recovered,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  perfectly  well.,, 

It  being  fufpe&ed  that  the  complaints  above  -men¬ 
tioned  had  proceeded  from  too  frequent  parturition, 
fhe  was  advifed  to  fuckle  her  child  for  a  longer  time 
than  ufual;  and  accordingly  continued  a  nurfe  for  15 
months.  Soon  after  this  fhe  became  with  child  a 
fourth  time.  The'  complaints  which  had  accompanied 
her  former  pregnancy  now  came  on  fooner,  and  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  infomuch  that  for  three 
weeks  before  delivery  fhe  could  neither  walk  nor  Hand; 
and  there  was  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  were  feparating.  She  was  delivered  on  the  7th 
of  July  1777,  the  labour  being  accompanied  with 
faintings,  great  irritability,  and  a  total  inability  to 
move  her  inferior  extremities.  A  few  days  after  her 
delivery  fhe  had  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  an  ab- 
feefs  in  one  of  her  breads,  by  which  fhe  was  confined 
to  her  bed  for  near  feven  weeks.  In  nine  weeks  fhe 
could  walk  with  crutches,  and  received  confiderable 
benefit  by  being  Cent  into  the  country  ;  and  likewife, 
as  fhe  imagined,  by  drinking  half  a  pint  of  infufion  of 
malt  twice  a  day.  In  about  five  months  fhe  was  able 
to  walk  without  affiftance  ;  though  fometimes  fenfible 
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Defcription  of  the  motion  of  the  hones,  which  feem  never  to  have 
of  the  been'perfe&ly  united. 

About  Cliriftmas  the  fame  year,  this  lady  became  a- 
gain  pregnant;  and  in  the  month  of  July  1 778  fhe  began 
to  feel  an  inability  to  move;  which,  however,  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  heat  of  the  weather:  but  on  a  fudden  the 
pain  and  weaknefs  of  her  back  returned  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  fhe  could  walk  no  more  till  the  1  Jth  of  06tober, 
when  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  fine  child,  but  after  a  moll 
fevere  and  tedious  labour,  occafioned  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  by  her  being  totally  unable,  to  move.  The  fymp- 
toms  after  her  delivery  became  very  extraordinary  and 
alarming.  On  the  fourth  day  a  fever  came  oh  ;  and 
though  this  was  foon  removed,  the  pain  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  bones  ft  ill  continued.  She  had  no  com¬ 
mand  of  her  inferior  extremities;  and  the  pain,  when 
fhe  was  moved,  became  fo  excruciating,  that  Ihe  felt 
as  if  tearing  afunder.  Her  ftomach  was  at  all  times 
much  diflurbed  ;  but  when  the  pain  became  violent, 
a  naufea,  vomiting,  or  hiccough  came  on.  Strange 
Sympathies  were  produced  in  various  parts  ;  as  a  tea- 
fing  cough,  fneezing,  fenfe  of  weight  in  her  eye-lids, 
which  could  not  be  kept  open  though  there  was  no 
inclination  to  deep.  There  was  a  noife  in  the  bowels, 
and  other  nervous  affections,  all  of  which  ccafed  when 
the  pain  was  allayed  by  opiates. 

Having  remained  for  feveral  months  in  this  deplo¬ 
yable  fituation,  it  was  at  laft  thought  proper  to  raife 
her  from  her  bed,  and  caufe  her  to  make  an  effort  to 
ftand  or  walk,  left  her  complaints  fhould  be  made 
worfe  by  fuch  a  long  courfe  of  inactivity.  She  had 
now,  however,  totally  loft  the  power  of  fupporting 
herfelf  ;  the  motion  of  the  bones  was  plainly  percei¬ 
ved  ;  and  the  confequences  of  every  trial  were  fo  pain¬ 
ful,  that  there  was  a  neeeflity  for  defifting.  Ii>  f  779 
fhe  was  removed,  upon  a  couch,  in  a  boat  to  Mar¬ 
gate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  fea-bathing,  from 
which  fhe  was  always  fenfible  of  receiving  advantage. 
In  this  place  fhe  continued  to  reiide  ;  and  in  eight  years 
after  her  delivery  became  able  to  walk  without  crutches. 

The  fecond  cafe  was  of  a  young  woman  of  a  healthy 
but  delicate  conftitution,  who  was  in  labour  of  her 
firft  child.  The  pains  were  fo  ftrong,  that  the  head 
of  the  child  was  forced  through  the  external  parts, 
and  the  perinaeum  fuppofed  to  be  lacerated,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  oppofition  which  could  be  made.  At  the 
inftant  when  the  head  of  the  child  was  expelled,  the 
operator  perceived  fomething  to  jar  under  his  hand, 
and  was  even  fenfible  of  a  noife,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  laceration  of  the  perinaeum.  In  a  little  time 
the  placenta  was  extracted  without  hurry  or  violence  ^ 
and  a  few  drops  of  tinfiura  opii  were  given  to  allay 
the  uneafinefs  which  took  place,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
be  occafioned  by  after  pains .  On  the  following  days* 
however,  ihc  complained  of  an  uneafinefs  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  abdqmen  ;  but  no  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  as  the  milk  was  regularly  fecreted,  and 
there  was  no  fymptom  of  fever  ;  but  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  taken  out  of  bed,  fhe  was  found  ttnbe 
unable  either  to  Hand  or  fit  on  her  chair  by  reafon 
of  the  pain  and  weaknefs  in  the  part  of  which  fhe  ori¬ 
ginally  complained.  This  was  afterwards  conje&ured 
to  arife  from  a  reparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pubes  ^ 
io  which  conjeClure  the  long  continuance  of  the  com* 
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plaint  feemed  to  give  countenance.  The  conjefture^^ription 
was  founded  on  the  pofitiona  ancf  attitudes  in  which 
the  patient  fought  to  find  relief.  The  fymptoms  were 
as  follow  : — When  fhe  endeavoured  to  ftand  upright, 
which  fhe  could  do  better  upon  one  foot  than  both, 
and  with  her  feet  elofe  than  at  a  diftance,  together 
with  the  pain  at  the  fymphyfis,  fhe  had  a  fenfe  of 
extreme  weaknefs,  accompanied  with  a  faintnefs. 

When  file  firft  fat  down  on  her  chair,  refting  her  el¬ 
bows  upon  the  arms,  the  complaints  became  tolerable. 

When  file  had  remained  a  little  time  in  this  pofition* 
they  again  became  importunate,  and  fhe  *  fupported 
herfelf  with  her  hands  upon  her. knees,  and  prefently 
bent  forwards,  fo  as  to  lean  her  elbows  upon  her 
knees  :  this  pofition  becoming  irkfome,  fhe  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  return  to  her  bed,  where  fhe  became  imme¬ 
diately  eafy.  When  fhe  firft  attempted  to  walk,  fhe 
was  compelled  to  bend  forwards  in  fuch  a  manner  as. 
to  reft  her  hands  upon  her  knees,  making  a  Ilraight 
line  from  her  {boulders  to  her  feet.  At  the  end  of 
14  weeks,  whilft  fhe  was  in  a  coach,  into  which  fhe 
had  often  been  lifted  for  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercife, 
fhe  had  a  difeharge  which  fhe  fuppofed  to,  be  men* 
ftruous  ;  but  which,  though  it  ceafed  before  her  re¬ 
turn,  gave  immediate  relief.  From  this  time  fhe  be¬ 
came  better  every  day,  and  in  fix  weeks  was  able  to 
walk.  She  had  afterwards  three  children,  with  which 
her  labours  were  eafy,  and  fhe  never  had  any  return 
of  the  above  mentioned  complaints. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that  Dr  Denman  differs 
confiderably  in  his  opinion  from  M.  Baudelocque  con¬ 
cerning  the  reparation  of  tliefe  bones.  According  to 
him,  it  appears  that  this  reparation,  though  extremely 
painful,  does  not  feem  to  be  attended  with  fatal  con¬ 
fequences  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  re¬ 
paration,  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  fometimes  much, 
greater  than  what  M.  Baudelocque  fuppofes  ;  for  Dr 
Denman  brings  an  inftance  from  the  484th  number  ofi 
the  PhiLofophical  T ranfa&ions, in  which  the  bones  were 
feparated  to  the  diftance  of  four  inches .  This  happen¬ 
ed  in  confequence  of  the  ftarting  of  a  horfe  when 
gentleman  was  riding.  He  obferves,  however,  that* 
in  women,  the  violence  which  the  connecting  parts 
of  the  bones  undergo  when  the  head  of  the  child  is 
protruded  through  the  pelvis  with  extreme  difficulty, 
fometimes  occafions  an  affeCtiom  of  more  confequence 
than  even  the  reparation  of  the  bones  themfelves.  This, 
is  the  formation  of  matter  upon  the  loofened  furfaces 
of  the  bones,  preceded  by  great  pain,  and  other  fymp¬ 
toms  of  inflammation. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  complaint,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  the  connecting  parts  of  tlie  bones* 
or  fome  of  thofe  contiguous,  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe;. 
but  when  fuppuration  has  taken  place  in  confequence 
of  the  injury  fuftained  at  the  jun&ion  of  the  offa  in-- 
nominata  with  the  facrum,  the  abfeefs  has  fometimes 
been  cured  by  the  common  treatment,  having  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injured  part.  At  other 
times,,  when  matter  has,  been  formed  about  the  fym¬ 
phyfis  of  the  os  pubis,  heCtic  fymptoms  have  enfued* 
and  the  caufe  of  them  only  difeovered  after  the  pa¬ 
tient  died.  In  fome  cafes  the  matter  has  burft  through 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  fymphyfis  at  the  inferior 
edge,  or  perhaps  made  its  way  into  the  bladder  and 
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Pefcription  in  others  it  has  insinuated  itfelf  under  the feriojleumy 
of  the  continuing  its  courfe  along  the  pubes,  until  it  arrives 
Pelvis  in  at  t^e  acetabulum.  Thus  all  the  fymptoms  were  ag- 

Lge}  ^ra  gravated  ;  and  the  matter  making  its  way  towards 
the  furface,  a  large  abfeefs  has  been  formed  on  the 
inner  or  fore-part  of  the  thigh,  or  near  the  hip  ;  fo 
that  the  patients  have  at  laft  funk  under  the  fever 
and  profufe  difeharge  from  the  ulcer.  On  diffe&ing 
thofe  who  have  died  in  this  manner,  the  track  of  the 
matter  has  been  followed  from  the  aperture  of  the  ab¬ 
feefs  to  the  fymphyiis,  the  cartilages  of  which  were 
found  to  be  eroded,  the  bones  carious,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  very  much  injured  or  deftroyed.  Our 
author  imagines  it  poflible,  by  means  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  fymptom,  to  difeover  whether  or  not  there  be 
any  difpofition  in  the  parts  above  mentioned  to  fup- 
purate,  or  to  know  when  fuppuration  has  taken  place. 
In  all  cafes  of  unufual  pain  attended  with  equivocal 
fymptoms,  the  parts  ought  to  be  examined  with  great 
care  and  attention :  for  where  there  is  any  difpo¬ 
fition  to  fuppurate,  it  might  perhaps  be  removed  by 
proper  means;  and  when  the  matter  is  formed,  if  there 
be  a  fwclling  in  the  fymphyfis,  and,  more  efpecially, 
if  a  fluctuation  could  be  perceived,  the  propriety  of 
making  an  inciflon  to  evacuate  the  matter,  and  pre¬ 
vent  farther  bad  confequences,  might  be  determined. 

With  regard  to  the  poflibility  of  re-uniting  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  after  they  have  once  been  fepara- 
ted,  our  author  has  the  following  obfervations. 

“  When  the  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
has  either  been  impaired  or  deftroyed,  it  is  probable 
"that  a  confirmation  or  re-union  may  take  place  by  a 
refloration  of  the  original  mode,  by  a  callus,  or  by 
anchylofis.  But  it  is  likewife  poflible  that  the  bones 
may  remain  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  and  an  articula¬ 
tion  be  formed  by  the  ends  of  each  bone,  at  the  fym¬ 
phyfis  of  the  offa  pubis,  and  at  the  junCtion  of  the 
offa  innominata  with  the  os  facrum.”  Of  this  laft 
the  DoCtor  has  feen  one  inftance  in  a  dead  body,  and 
has  had  reafon  to  fufpeCV  the  exiftence  of  it  in  fome 
living  perfons.  In  the  lower  degrees  of  imperfeClion 
the  former  method  of  union  probably  takes  place ; 
as  the  complaints  made  by  women  of  pain  and  weak- 
nefs,  after  delivery,  generally  go  off  before  their 
month  of  confinement  is  elapfed  ;  but  when  they  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  longer  time,  the  belt  method  is  to  enjoin 
"the  patient  reft  and  an  horizontal  pofture.  In  an  in- 
creafed  degree  of  the  complaint,  where  the  health  of 
the  patient  is  affixed,  a  longer  time  will  be  required 
for  the  recovery  ;  but  -fliould  the  injury  be  too  great 
to  admit  of  the  refloration  of  the  original^  mode  of 
union,  a  much  longer  time  will  be  requiiite  for  the 
formation  of  a  callus,  if  this  ever  takes  place  except 
as  a  previous  ftep  to  an  anchylofis.  This  laft  has 
been  obferved  frequently  to  take  place  at  the  junClion 
of  the  ofla  innominata  with  the  facrum,  but  never  at 
the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  In  this  cafe  little  can 
be  expeCled  excepting  from  fuch  remedies  as  tend  to 
Teftore  the  conftitution  to  jts  priftine  vigour;  and  in 
the  firft  cafe  above  related,  the  only  thing  from  which 
the  patient  feemed  to  obtain  relief  was  the  cold-bath. 
She  was  likewife  much  aflifted  by  the  ufe  of  a  fwath, 
or  broad  belt,  made  of  foft  leather,  quilted,  and 
buckled  with  fuch  firmnefs  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  as  to  leffen,  if  not  prevent,  the  motion  of  the 
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bones;  and  this  was  kept  in  its  fituation  hy  a  bandage 
patted  between  the  legs,  from  the  hind  to  the  fore  * 

part  of  the  belt.  But  when  a  joint  # is  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  feparated  furfaces  of  the  bones,  all  hope  of 
recovering  the  patient  to  her  former  health  may  be 
given  up.  The  only  thing  which  can  then  be  done 
for  her  relief  muft  be  by  the  ufe  of  a  belt,  or  fome  limi- 
lar  contrivance,  to  fuibftitute,  as  much  as  poflible,  ar- 
tificial  flrmnefs,  inftead  of  natural.  Dr  Denman  faw 
one  cafe  in  which  he  fufpe&ed  this  to  have  happened, 
and  in  which  the  life  of  the  patient  was  truly  mife- 
rable  :  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  very  rarely 
occurs;,  having  been  informed  of  another  perfon,  who, 
after  eight  years  confinement  to  her  bed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  feparation  of  the  bones  in  the  time  of 
labour,  was  at  laft  reftored  to  the  perfefl  ufe  of  her 
inferior  extremities,  lnftances  alfo,  though  rare,  hiive 
occurred,  in  which  women,  after  labours,  have  fuf- 
fered  much  pain  in  the  region  of  the  facrum,  and  to¬ 
tally  loft  the  power  of  moving  their  inferior  extremi¬ 
ties. — This  has  been  fuppofed  a  paralytic  affe&ion, 
and  they  are  faid  to  be  bed -ridden  ;  but  as  thefe  pa¬ 
tients  have  generally  been  reftored,  though  after  a 
very  long  confinement,  our  author  thinks  it  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  that  their  infirmity  had  been  occafioned. 
by  a  feparation  of  the  bones,  which  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  after  the  accident,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  feparation,  had  recovered  their  former  connec¬ 
tion  and  ftrength. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Pregnancy. 

At  the  time  of  conception,  and  for  fome  time  af¬ 
ter,  the  parts  which  form  the  fmall  foetus  are  fo  blend¬ 
ed  together,  that  one  cannot  be  diftingnifhed  from 
another.  The  whole  mafs  is  then  called  an  ovum . 

This  ovum  confifts  of  four  membranes  ;  the  placenta, 
or  after-birth;  the  funis  umbilicalis  or  navel-ftring, 
leading  to  the  child  ;  and  the  furrounding  watery  fluid 
in  which  it  floats.  Before  the  child  acquires  a  diftin&. 
and  regular  form,  it  is  called  embryo ,  and  afterwards 
retains  the  name  of  feetus  till  its  birth.  For  the  in- 
creafe  and  nutrition  of  the  feetus,  fee  Anatomy,  n° 

I C9.  I  TO. 

During  the  progrefs  of  impregnation  the  uterus  fuf- 
fers  coniiderablc  changes  ;  but,  though  it  enlarges  as 
the  ovum  increafes,  yet,  in  regard  to  its  contents,  it  is 
never  full  ;  for,  in  early  geftation,  thefe  are  conf  ned 
to  the  fundus  only  :  and  though  the  capacity  of  the 
uterus  increafes,  yet  it  is  not  mechanically  ftrctched, 
for  the  thicknefs  of  its  fides  do  not  diminifh  ;  there  is 
a  proportional  iucreafe  of  the  quantity  of  fluids,  and 
therefore  pretty  much  the  fame  thicknefs  remains  as 
before  impregnation.  *» 

The  gravid  uterus  is  of  different  fizes  in  different 
women  ;.  and  muft  vary  according  to  the  bulk  of  the 
foetus  and  involucra.  The  fituation  will  alfo  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  increafe  of  its  contents  and  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  body.  For  the  firft  two  or  three  months,, 
the  cavity  of  the  fundus  is  triangular,  as-,  before  im¬ 
pregnation  ;  but  as  the  uterus  ftretches,  it  gradually 
acquires  a  more  rounded  form.  In  general,  the  ute¬ 
rus  never  rifes  dire&ly  upwards,  but  inclines  a  little 
obliquely,  moft  commonly  to  the  right  fide  ;  its  pofi- 
tion  is  never,  however,  fo  oblique  as  to  prove  the  fol^ 
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Vregnarcy.  caufe  either  of  preventing  or  retarding  delivery  :  its 
s_j-— y—  (ncreafe  Qf  does  not  feem  to  arife  merely  from  dif- 
tention,  but  to  depend  on  the  fame  caufc  as  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  lkin  in  a  growing  child.  This  is  proved 
from  fome  late  inftances  of  extra-uterine  foetufes,  where 
the  uterus,  though  there  were  no  contents,  was  nearly 
of  the  fame  fize,  from  the  additional  quantity  of  nou- 
rifhment  tranfmitted,  as  if  the  ovum  had  been  contain¬ 
ed  within  its  cavity. 

The  internal  furface,  which  is  generally  pretty 
fmocth,  except  where  the  placenta  adheres,  is  lined 
with  a  tender  effiorefcence  of  the  uterus,  which,  after 
delivery,  appears  as  if  torn,  and  is  thrown  off  with  the 
cleanfmgs.  This  is  the  membrana  decidua  of  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter. 

Though  the  uterus,  from  the  moment  of  concep¬ 
tion,  is  gradually  diftended,  by  which  confiderable 
changes  are  occaiioned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of 
pregnancy  from  appearances  in  the  early  months. 
For  the  hr  it  three  months  the  os  tincse  feels  fmooth 
and  even,  and  its  orifice  as  fmall  as  in  the  virgin  date. 
When  any  difference  can  be  perceived,  about  the 
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which  diminifh  in  breadth  the  uterus  enlarges,  and  Spurio«9 
at  full  time  are  almoft  entirely  obliterated*  Gravidity* 

The  moil  remarkable  change  happens  in  the  ova-  " w 
rium.  A  cicatrice  of  a  romndifh  figure  and  yellowifh 
colour  appears  in  this  body,  called  by  anatomifts  the 
corpus  luteum.  It  is  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
ovaria ;  and  in  cafes  of  twins  a  corpus  luteum  often  ap¬ 
pears  in  both  ovaria.  It  was  formerly  conffdered  as 
the  calyx  ovi  ;  but  modern  phyfiologifts  think  it  a 
gland,  from  whence  the  feminal  fluid  is  eje&ed.  In 
early  geftation  it  is  mod  confpicuous,  when  a  cavity 
is  obfervable,  which  afterwards  collapfes ;  no  veffeh 
appear  at  the  centre  of  this  cavity  which  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cicatrix,  but  all  around  that  centre  the 
fubftance  is  vafcular. 

During  the  progrefs  of  diftenfion,  the  fubftance  of 
the  uterus  becomes  much  loofer,  of  a  fofter  texture, 
and  more  vafcular  than  before  conception  ;  its  veins 
paiticularly,  in  their  diameters,  being  enlargedin  fuck 
a  manner  as  to  get  the  name  of  Jinufes  ;  they  obferve 
a  more  direct  courfe  than  the  arteries,  which  run  in  a 
ferpentine  manner,  anaftomofing  with  one  another  and 
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fourth  or  fifth  month  from  the  defeent  of  the  fundus  .  through  its  whole  fubftance,  efpecially  where  the  pla- 


through  the  pelvis,  the  tubercle  or  projecting  part  ©f 
the  os  tincae  will  feem  larger,  longer,  and  more  ex¬ 
panded  ;  but,  after  this  period,  it  fhortens,  particu¬ 
larly  at  its  fore-parts  and  lldes,  and  its  orifice  or  la¬ 
bia  begin  to  feparate,  fo  as.  to  have  its  conical  appear¬ 
ance  deftroyed.  The  cervix,  which  in  the  early 
months  is  nearly  ftiut,  now  begins  to  ftretch  and  to 
be  diftended  to  the  os  tineas  ;  but  during  the  whole 
term  of  utero-geftation,  the  mouth  of  the  iiterus  is 
ftrongly  cemented  with  a  ropy  mucus,  which  lines  it 
and  the  cervix,  and  begins  to  be  difeharged  on  the 
approach  of  labour.  In  the  laft  week,  when  the  cer¬ 
vix  uteri  is  completely  diftended,  the  uterine  orifice 
begins  to  form  an  elliptical_tube,  inftead  of  a  fiffure, 
or  to  affume  the  appearance  of  a  ring  on  a  large  globe ; 
and  often  at  this  time,  efpecially  in  pendulous  bellies, 
difappears  entirely,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
linger  in  touching.  Hence  the  os  uteri  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  womb,  as  has  generally 
been  fuppofed. 

About  the  fourth,  or  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
month,  the  fundus  uteri  begins  to  l  ife  above  the  pubes 
or  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  its  cervix  to  be  diftended 
nearly  one  third.  In  the  fifth  month  the  belly  fwells 
like  a  ball,  with  the  lkin  tenfe,  the  fundus  about  half 
way  between  the  pubes  and  navel,  and  the  neck  one 
half  diftended.  After  the  fixth  month  the  greateft  part 
of  the  cervix  uteri  dilates,  io  as  to  make  almoft  one  ca¬ 
vity  with  the  fundus.  In  the  feventh  month  the  fun¬ 
dus  advances  as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  In  the  eighth  it 
reaches  mid-way  between  the  navel  and  fcrobiculus 
cordis ;  and  in  the  ninth  to  the  fcrobiculus  itfelf,  the 
neck  then  being  entirely  diftended,  which,  with  the  os 
tincae,  become  the  weakeft  part  of  the  uterus.  Thus 
at  full  time  the  uterus  occupies  all  the  umbilical  and 
hypogaftric  regions  ;  its  fhape  is  almoft  pyriform,  that 
is,  more  rounded  above  than  below,  and  having  a  ftric- 
ture  on  that  part  which  is  furrounded  by  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  appendages  of  the  uterus  fuffer  very  little 
change  during  pregnancy,  except  the  ligaments  lata, 


centa  adheres,  where  this  vafcular  appearance  is  moft 
confpicuous. 

The  arteries  pafs  from  the  uterus  through  the  deci¬ 
dua,  and  open  into  the  fubftance  of  the  placenta  in  a 
flanting  direction.  The  veins  alfo  open  into  the  pla¬ 
centa,  and  by  injecting  thefe  veins  from  the  uterus  with 
wax,  the  whole  fpungy  or  cellular  part  of  the  placenta 
will  be  filled. 

The  mufcular  ftrn&ure  of  the  gravid  uterus  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  be  fhown  ;  in  the  wombs  of  women 
who  die  in  labour,  or  foon  after  delivery,  fibres  run¬ 
ning  in  various  directions  are  obfervable  more  or  le£s 
circular,  that  feem  to  arife  from  three  diftinCt  origins,; 
viz.  from  the  place  where  the  placenta  adheres,  and 
from  the  aperture  or  orifice  of  each  of  the  tubes 4 
but  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  demonftrate  regular 
plans  of  hbres,  continued  any  length  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 


Chap.  Ill,  Spurious  Gravidity. 


The  various  difeafes  incident  to  the  uterine  fyftem, 
and  other  morbid  affeCtions  of  the  abdominal  vifeera, 
will  frequently  excite  the  fymptoms  and  affume  the 
appearance  of  utero-geftation.  Complaints  arifing 
from  a  fimple  obftruCtion  are  fometimes  miftaken  for 
thofe  of  breeding  ;  when  a  tumor  about  the  region 
of  the  uterus  is  alfo  formed,  and  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  bulky,  the  fymptoms  it  occafions  are 
fo  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  refemblance  to  pregnancy 
fo  very  ftriking,  that  the  ignorant  patient  is  often  de¬ 
ceived,  and  even  the  experienced  phyfician  impofed 
on. 

Scirrhous,  polypous,  or  farcomatous  tumors  in  or 
about  the  uterus  or  pelvis  ;  dropfy  or  ventofity  of  the 
uterus  or  tubes  ;  fteatoma  or  dropfy  of  the  ovaria,  and 
ventral  conception,  are  the  common  caufes  of  fuch 
fallacious  appearances..  In  many  of  thefe  cafes  the 
menfes  difappear  ;  naufea,  retchings,  and  other  fymp¬ 
toms  of  breeding,  enfue  ;  flatus  in  the  bowels  will  he 
miftaken  for  the  motion  of  the  child ;  and  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced 
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vunced  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  from  the  prefTure  of  the 
fwelling  on  the  adjacent  parts.  Tumefa&ion  and 
hardnefs  of  the  mammae  fnpervene,  and  fometimes  a 
vifeid  or  ferous  fluid  di ftils  from  the  nipple  ;  circum- 
flances  that  ftrongly  confirm  the  woman  in  her  opi¬ 
nion,  till  time  or  the  dreadful  confequences  that  often 
enfue  at  lait  convince  her  of  her  fata)1  mill ake. 

Falfe  Conception . — Mola .  Other  kinds  of  fpurious 
gravidity,  lefs  hazardous  in  their  nature  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  may  under  this  head  alfo  be  claffed  ; 
difeafes  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  falfe  con¬ 
ception  and  mola  :  The  former  of  thefe  is  nothing 
more  than  the  diffolution  of  the  foetus  in  the  early 
months  ;  the  placenta  is  afterwards  retained  in  the 
uterus,  and  from  the  addition  of  coagula,  or  in  con-* 
fequence  of  difeafe,  is  excluded  in  an  indurated  or 
enlarged  ilate  ;  when  it  remained  for  months  or  longer, 
and  came  off  in  the  form  of  a  flefhy  or  feirrhousdike 
mafs,  without  having  any  cavity  in  the  centre,  it  was 
formerly  diitinguifhed  by  the  name  of  mola . 

Mere  coagula  of  blood,  retained  in  the  uterus  after 
delivery,  or  after  immoderate  floodings  at  any  period 
of  life,  and  fqueezed,  by  the  prefTure  of  the  uterus, 
into  a  fibrous  or  compadl  form,  conftitute  another 
fpecies  of  mola,  that  more  frequently  occurs  than  any 
of  the  former.  Thefe,  though  they  may  affume  the 
appearances  of  gravidity,  are  generally,  however,  ex¬ 
pelled  fpontaneoufiy,  and  are  feldom  followed  with 
dangerous  confequences. 

Chap.  IV.  Superfeet ation. 

Soon  after  impregnation  takes  place,  the  cervix 
uteri  becomes  entirely  fhut  up  by  means  of  a  thick 
vifeid  gluten  :  tlie  internal  cavity  is  alfo  lined  by  the 
external  membrane  of  the  ovum,  which  attaches  itfelf 
to  the  whole  internal  furface  of  the  fundus  uteri  ;  the 
Fallopian  tubes  alfo  become  flaccid  ;  and  are,  as  gra¬ 
vidity  advances,  fuppofed  to  be  removed  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  that  they  cannot  reach  the  ovaria  to  receive 
or  convey  another  ovum  into  the  uterus.  For  thefe, 
and  other  reafons,  the  do&rine  of  fu perforation  is  now* 
pretty  generally  exploded.— A  doftrine  that  feems  to 
have  arifen  from  the  cafe  of  a  double  or  triple  concep¬ 
tion,  where,  fome  time  after  their  formation  in  utero,. 
one  foetus  has  been  expelled,  and  another  has  remain¬ 
ed  ;  or  after  the  extin&ion  of  life  at  an  early  period,-- 
one  or  more  may  be  ftill  retained,  and  thrown  otF  in 
a  fmall  and  putrid  date,  after  the  birth  of  a  full-grown 
child. 

The  uterus  of  brutes  is  divided  into  different  cells  ; . 
and  their  ova  do  not  attach  themfelves  to  the  uterus 
To  early  as  in  the  human  fubjeft,  but  are  fuppofed  to 
receive  their  nourifhment  for  fome  time  by  absorption. 
Hence  the  os  uteri  does  not  clofe  immediately  after 
conception;  for  a  bitch  will  admit  a  variety  of  dogs 
while  flie  is  in  feafon,  and  will  bring  forth  puppies  of 
thefe  different  fpecies  :  thus  it  is  common  for  a  gre- 
hound  to  have,  in  the  fame  litter,  one  of  the  gre- 
hound  kind,  a  pointer,  and  a  third,  or  more,  different 
from  both  :  Another  circumftance  that  ha s  given  rife 
to  fuperfeetation  in  the  human  fubjedl,  which  can  only 
happen  when  there  is  a  double  fet  of  parts,  inflances 
of  which  are  very  rare. 
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Chap.  V.  Extra  uterine  Fcetufes ,  or  ventral 
Conception . 

The  impregnated  ovum,  or  rudiments  of  the  foetus!, 
is  not  always  received  from  the  ovarium  by  the  tuba 
Fallopiana,  to  be  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus;  for  there  are  in  (lances  where  the  foetus 
fometimes  remains  in  the  ovarium,  and  fometimes  even 
in  the  tube  ;  or  where  it  drops  out  of  the  ovarium, 
miffes  the  tubes,  and  falls  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  takes  root  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  is 
thereby  nouriffied  :  But  as  thefe  fcetufes  cannot  there 
receive  fo  much  nourifhment  as  in  the  fucculent  uterus, 
they  are  lefs,  and  generally  come  to  their  full  growth 
before  the  common  term. 

Of  thefe  fome  burft  in  the  abdomen  ;  and  others 
form  abfeeffes,  and  are  thereby  difeharged  ;  others 
dry,  and  appear  bony,  and  remain  during  life,  or 
are  difeharged  as  above,  or  by  ffool,  &c. 

Chap.  VI.  Mcnflers . 

When  two  or  more  ova  contained  in  the  uterus 
attach  themfelves  fo  near  one  another  as  to  adhere  in 
whole  or  in  part,  fo  as  to  form  only  one  body  with 
membranes  and  water  in  common,  this  body  will  form* 
a  confufed  irregular  mafs  called  monjlrom  ;  and  thus  a 
monller  may  he  either  defe&ive  in  its  organic  parts, 
or  be  fupplied  with  a  fup«rnumerary  fet  of  parts  de¬ 
rived  from  another  ovum.  This  feems  a  rational  con-* 
je&ure  ;  but  while  every  thing  relative  to  generation 
is  a  myffery,  how  can  we  account  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  phenomena  2  Some  authors  enumerate  a  third 
fpecies  of  monfler,  the  produft  of  a  mixed  breed,  ex¬ 
emplified,  for  inftance,  in  the  mule,  produced  by  the. 
mixed  generation  of  an  afs  and  a  mare.  In  this  ani¬ 
mal  there  are  organical  parts  different  from  what  pre-' 
exifted  in  the  parents  ;  there  is  a  deftdl  of  fome  parts,- 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  others  ;  and  the  defe&  in  the, 
parts  of  generation,  which  renders  the  animal  unfit* 
for  propagation,  conftitutes  a  very  curious  and  parti- - 
cular  fpecies. 

Chap.  VII.  Difeafes  of  Pregnancy . 

After  conception,  a  remarkable  change  is  foo n  Outlines  cf 
produced  in  the  genital  fyftem.  This  is  the  fource 
from  whence  arife  different  fymptoms.  that  are  how-  faifn. 
ever  liable  to  confiderable  variation,  not  only  in  the 
conllitution  of  different  women,  but  in  the  fame  wo¬ 
man  in  different  pregnancies,  and  at  different  periods 
of  the  fame  pregnancy. 

Pregnancy^— though  a  natural  alteration  of  the 
animal-oeconomy,  which  every  female  feems  originally- 
formed  to  undergo,  and  hence  not  to  be  confidered  as 
a  Hate  of  difeafe,  occafions,  however,  fooner  or  later,  u 
in  many  women,  various  complaints,  which  evidently 
depend  on  it  as  a  caufe. 

Difeafes  incident  to  the  pregnant  (late  may  be  con¬ 
fidered,  either,  1.  As  ariiirig  from  fympathy  in  the  / 
early  months  ;  or,  2.  As  depending  on  the  ftretching  * 
and  prefTure  of  the  uterus  towards  the  more  advanced  . 
ftages. 

I.  .Though  4 
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Difcafcs  of  I.  Though  the  former  of  tliefe  complaints  are  ge- 
Preguancy.  ncrapy  t0  be  accounted  for  from  other  caufes  than 
W"  v  that  of  plethora  ;  yet,  in  many  conftitutions,  a  certain 
plethoric  difpofition  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy 
feems  to  prevail  in  the  vafcular  fyftem  :  And  therefore, 
though  many  inconveniences  may  enfue  from  a  too 
frequent,  a  too  copious,  or  an  indifcriminate  ufe  of 
venefeClion  ;  yet,  if  prudently  and  judicioully  em¬ 
ployed,  abortion  by  this  means  will  not  be  endan¬ 
gered,  as  fome  late  authors  have  alleged ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  on  many  occafions,  a  feafonable  bleeding 
will  be  attended  with  the  moil  beneficial  and  falutary 
effeCts. 

In  young  women,  fuddenly  affeCted  with  fevere 
ficknefs  and  loathing,  febrile  commotion,  headach, 
vertigo,  and  other  fymptoms  of  breeding,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  full  fanguineous  habits,  befidcs  a  fpare  light 
diet  and  fuitable  exercife,  recourfe  muil  be  had  to 
proper  evacuations,  the  chief  of  which  is  venefeClion : 
this  may  be  fafely  performed  at  any  time  of  gravida- 
tion,  and  occafionally  repeated  according  to  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  fymptoms  ;  fmall  bleedings,  at  proper 
intervals,  are  preferable  to  copious  evacuations,  which 
in  early  pregnancy  ought  always  to  be  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  againil. 

When  the  llomach  is  loaded  with  putrid  bile  or 
acrid  faburra,  the  offenfive  matter  fhould  be  difeharged 
by  gentle  vomits  of  ipecacuan.  Or  of  infufions  of  cha¬ 
momile  flowers.  The  violent  efforts  to  retch  and  vo¬ 
mit,  and  the  commotions  thence  excited,  which  often 
occafion  the  expulfion  of  the  foetus,  will  by  this  means 
frequently  be  removed,  in  mofl  cafes  greatly  diminifh- 
ed.  During  the  term  of  breeding,  the  flate  of 
the  belly  muft  be  alfo  attended  to.  When  laxative 
medicines  become  neceflary,  thofe  of  the  mildeft  and 
gentlefl  kind  fhould  be  adminiflered. 

In  women  liable  to  nervous  complaints,  where  the 
ffomach  is  weak,  and  the  ficknefs  violent  and  conti¬ 
nued,  the  patient  fhould  be  put  on  a  courfe  of  light, 
aromatic,  and  flrengthening  bitters  ;  fuch  as  infufions 
of  bark,  columbo,  &c.  and  her  diet,  air,  exercife, 
company,  and  amufement,  fhould  be  regulated  :  In  or¬ 
der  to  fettle  the  flomach,  and  leffen  the  fcnfibility  of 
the  fyflem,  opiates  will  often  happily  fucceed,  when 
every  other  remedy  fails. 

Heart-burn  and  diarrhoea, — common  fymptoms  of 
breeding,  or  of  pregnancy,  muft  be  treated  pretty 
much  as  at  other  times.  Both  complaints  chiefly  de¬ 
pend  on  the  flate  of  [the  flomach. 

Tumefaction,  tenfion,  and  pains  in  the  mammae.— 
If  tight  lacing  here  be  only  avoided,  and  the  breafls 
have  room  to  enlarge  and  fwcll,  no  inconvenience  ever 
follows :  Thefe  effeCts  arife  from  a  natural  caufe,  and 
feldom  require  medical  treatment.  If  very  trouble- 
fome  and  uneafy,  bathing  with  oil,  or  anointing  with 
pomatum,  and  covering  with  foft  flannel  or  fur,  will  in 
mofl  cafes  prove  the  cure. 

The  msnjlrual  evacuation — is  in  fome  women  regular 
for  the  firlt,  fecond,  or  third  period  after  conception. 
This  feldom  happens  but  in  women  of  fanguinary 
plethoric  habits,  fuch  as  have  been  accuflomed  to  large 
copious  evacuations  at  other  times,  when  the  difeharge 
is  to  be  confidered  as  beneficial. 

Deliauia ,  nervous,  or  hyfleric  /fo— When  thefe  are 
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occafioned  by  falls,  frights,  and  paffiona  of  the  mind,  Difcafcs  of 
they  frequently  end  in  the  lofs  of  the  child:  But t>fegnancy» 
when  they  happen  about  the  term  of  quickening,  they.  1  ~i 
feem  to  arife  from  the  efcape  of  the  uterus  from  its 
confinement  within  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  ;  in 
which  cafe  they  are  commonly  flight,  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion,  and  never  threaten  any  dangerous  confequence. 

II.  The,  fecond  clafs  of  complaints,  viz.  thofe  that 
are  incident  to  the  advanced  flages  of  utero-geflation, 
and  that  depend  on  the  change  of  lituation  of  the  gra¬ 
vid  uterus,  its  enlargement  and  preffure  on  the  neigh-- 
bouring  parts  are  more  painful  in  their  fymptoms, 
and  more  dangerous  in  their  confequences,  than  thofe 
enumerated  in  the  preceding"  clafs.  The  premature 
exclufion  of  the  foetus  is  generally  the  worfl  inconve¬ 
nience  refulting  from  the  one ;  the  death  of  the  mo* 
ther,  along  with  the  lofs  of  the  child,  is  too  frequently 
an  attendant  of  the  other . 

Difficulty  or  fupprejfion  of  urine — is  fometimes  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  preffure  of  the  uterus  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  before  the  fundus  uteri  efcapes  from  its 
confinement  within  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  This  com¬ 
plaint,  if  early  attended  to,  will  feldom  prove  trouble- 
fome  or  hazardous ;  but  cannot  be  entirely  removed 
till  the  uterus  rifes  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
by  its  enlargement  becomes  fupported  by  refling  on 
the  expanded  bones  of  the  ofla  ilia.  But  if  negleCted 
in  the  beginning, 

A  retroverfion  of  the  uterus * — is  generally  the  confe¬ 
quence  ;  a  cafe  that  demands  particular  attention.— 

Here  the  fundus  uteri,  inflead  of  being  loofe,  falls 
back  in  a  reclined  Hate  within  the  hollow  of  the  os 
facrum  ;  thus  a  tumor  is  formed  in  the  vulva,  where¬ 
of  the  os  tincae  makes  the  fuperior  part ;  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  by  this  means,  becomes  flrongly  wedged 
between  the  re&um  and  bladder ;  and,  from  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  and  accumulating  load 
of  fasces  and  urine,  the  reduction  will  prove  in  many 
inflances  utterly  impraCti cable.  A  total  fuppreffion 
of  urine,  or  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder, 
fever,  inflammation,  or  gangrene  of  the  uterus,  often 
enfue  ;  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  delirium,  convul- 
fions,  death. 

The  indications  of  cure,  in  this  dangerous  difeafe, 
are  fufficiently  obvious :  For,  in  the  firlt  place,  every 
obllacle  that  prevents  the  reduction  fhould  be  remo¬ 
ved  :  thus  the  contents'of  the  reCtum  and  bladder  mull, 
if  poflible,  be  evacuated  ;  emollient  fomentations  and 
cateplafms  mufl  be  applied,  if  indicated  by  inflamma¬ 
tion  or  tumefaction  of  the  parts.  Secondly,  The  re¬ 
duction  of  the  prolapfed  uterus  mufl:  be  attempted,  by 
placing  the  patient  upon  her  knees,  with  her  head  low 
and  properly  fupported.  While  this  is  attempted 
within  the  vagina,  a  finger  or  two  fhould  alfo  be  patted 
within  the  reCtum,  by  which  the  operation  in  fome 
cafes  may  be  facilitated  :  but,  at  other  times,  no  power 
whatever  will  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  Laltly,  If 
the  reduClion  be  accomplifhed,  the  fever,  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  and  other  confequences  of  the  difeafe,  muil 
be  fubdued  ;  and  a  recurrence  prevented  by  an  open 
belly,  reft,  and  recumbent  poftuie,  and  promoting  a 
free  difeharge  of  urine :  means  that  ought  to  be  per- 
filled  in  till  the  uterus  rifes  within  the  abdomen,  when 
the  patient  will  be  fecured  from  future  danger. 
fj  Cojlivenefs 
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Cofilvenefs  in  pregnancy — is  inconvenient.  It  may 
proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  with  the  preceding  com¬ 
plaint  ;  it  may  depend  on  the  flomach  ;  the  febrile 
heat,  that  in  many  women  prevails,  will  alfo  prove  an 
occafional  caufe.  It  may  be  obviated  or  prevented  by 
a  proper  regulation  of  the  regimen,  and  by  fuch 
gentle  laxative  medicines  as  are  belt  fuited  to  the  ftate 
of  the  woman  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  ripe  fruit,  mag- 
nefia,  lenitive  electuary,  cream  of  tartar,  fulphureous 
and  aloetic  medicines,  oleum  ricini,  emollient  glyfters. 

The  /^—frequently  arife  in  co.nfequence  of  coftive- 
nefs,  or  from  preflure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  has- 
morrhoidal  veins.  Thefe  are  alfo  to  be  removed  or 
palliated  by  the  fame  means  employed  on  other  occa- 
llons;  regard  being  had  to  this  didin&ion,  which  may 
be  applied  univerfally  to  the  gravid  hate,  that  all  vio¬ 
lent  remedies  are  to  be  avoided  :  a  light  diet  diould 
be  enjoined ;  the  belly  Ihould  be  kept  moderately 
open  ;  and  topical  liniments  or  cataplafms  Ihould  be 
applied,  fuch  as  Balf.  fulphur.  Balf.  traumaticum,  Li¬ 
niment.  ex  ol.  palmse,  Ung.  fambucin.  cum.  laud,  li¬ 
quid.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk  with  opium,  See. 
according  to  the  various  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

Oeilemaions  fwellings  of  the  kgs  and  labia,— are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  languid  ftate  of  the  circulation,  by  the 
interruption  of  the  refluent  blood  from  the  preflure  of 
the  diftended  uterus  on  the  vena  cava,  See.  Thefe, 
though  very  troublefome  and  inconvenient,  are  feldom 
however  of  dangerous  conftquence,  except  where  the 
habit  is  otherwife  difeafed  ;  and  feldom  require  punc¬ 
ture,  as  the  fwelling  generally  fubfides  very  quickly 
after  delivery.  They  can  only,  therefore,  at  this  time, 
admit  of  palliation  ;  for  which  purpofe,  along  with  a 
proper  diet  and  moderate  exercife,  a  frequent  recum¬ 
bent  pofture,  open  belly,  and  dry  friftions  applied  to 
the  legs  evening  and  morning,  will  prove  the  molt  ei- 

feftual  means.  . 

Varicous  five llings  in  the  .legs  and  thighs — from  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  venal  blood  in  thefe  parts,  occafioned 
by  the  preflure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  preceding  complaint 

Pains  in  the  lack,  loins,  cholic -[.dins,  cramf ,  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  ftrttching  of  the  uterus  and  appendages, 
and  from  the  prefliire  of  the  uterus  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts,  fymptoms  that  are  moll  troublefome  in  ahrlt 
pregnancy,  are  to  be  palliated  by  venefea.on,  an  open 
belly,  and  light  fpare  diet.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  full 
habit,  and  pre-difpofed  to  inflammatory  complaints, 
where  the  preflure  is  very  great  in  the  advanced 
months,  or  in  twins,  &c.  if  proper  remedies  are  ne- 
glefted,  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent  vil- 
cera,  or  dreadful  epileptic  fits,  may  quickly  enfue  ;  the 
event  whereof  is  generally  fatal.  Crampifh  fpafms  in 
the  belly  and  leg?  require  the  fame  pafliative  treatment; 
to  which  may  be  added  friftion,  and  the  application 
of  tether,  ol  volatil.  balf.  anodyn.  or  the  like,  to  the 

Ccv°h,  dyfpntca,  vomitings ,  difficulty  or  incontinency  of 
urine, "occafioned  by  the  preflure  of  the  bulky  uterus 
on  the  ftomach,  liver,  diaphragm,  &c.- Complaints 
that  can  only  be  alleviated  by  frequent  fmall  bleedings, 
a  light  fpare  diet,  and  open  belly.  1  he  patient  flrould 
be  placed  in  an  eafy  pofture,  fomething  between  fitting 
and  lying ;  and  when  the  uterus  rifes  high,  a  moderate 
degree  of  preflure  from  the  fuperior  part  downwards, 
may  in  fome  cafes  prove  ufeful.  But  this  muft  be  ufed 
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lent  preflure,  or  tight  lacing,  during  pregnancy.  It 

frequently  kills  both  mother  and  child,  and  ought  to 
be  guarded  from  the  earlieft  months. 

Epileptic  fits,-*- are  a  very  dreadful  and  alarming  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  generally  depend  on  the  fame  caufe 
with  the  above  complaints  :  they  may  alfo  arife  from 
irritation,  excited  by  the  motion  and  ilirring  of  the 
foetus  ;  and  from  various  other  caufes.  Such  as  have 
had  convuliions  when  young,  are  molt  liable  to  have 
them  during  pregnancy :  they  happen  mod  frequently 
in  firft  pregnancies,  or  where  the  foetus  is  very  large, 
or  in  twins,  triplets,  &c.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  dideution 
of  the  uterine  fibres  is  fo  great,  that  a&ual  laceration 
is  fometimes  the  confequence. 

At  whatever  period  of  pregnancy  they  feize,  the 
utmofl  danger  may  be  dreaded.  This,,  however,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  feverity,  duration,  and. recur¬ 
rence  of  the  paroxyfm,  to  the  term  of  gravidat.ion,  to 
the  conflitution  of  the  patient,  and  her  condition  du¬ 
ring  the  remifiion.  The  danger  is  greater  towards  the 
latter  end  of  pregnancy  than  in  the  earlier  months  or 
in  time  of  labour. 

Such  as  arife  from  inanition,  from  exceffive  and 
profufe  hemorrhagies,  from  violent  blows,  falls,  Sec. 
or  from  a  ruptured  uterus,  are  for  the  mod  part  fatal. 

Hyderic  or  nervous  fpafms  mud  be  carefully  di- 
dinguidied  from  true  epileptic  fits.  The  former  aie 
milder  than  the  latter  ;  they  are  not  attended  with 
foamings  ;  they  do  not  affedl  the  podure  ;  the  pulfe 
is  fmaller,  feebler,  and  more  frequent  ;  the  woman  is 
pretty  hearty  after  they  are  over. ;  they  are  followed 
with  no  bad  confequences,  and  yield  to  the  common 
treatment.  Women  of  ftrong,  robuft,  vigorous  con- 
ditutions,  are  more  generally  the  fubje&s  of  the  one  ; 
the  delicate,  the  nervous,  and  the  irritable,  of  the 
other. 

Epileptic  fits  generally  come  on  very  rapidly;  it  any 
previous  fymptoms  occur,  the  fit  is  commonly  an¬ 
nounced  by  an  inteiife  pain  in  the  fcrobiculum  cordis, 
or  violent  head*ach. 

In  the  pregnant  date,  thefe  fits  are  for  the  molt 
part  fymptomatic,  and  will  therefore  only  admit  of 
a  palliative  cure.  They  may  be  diftinguifhed  into 
three  clafles  ;  thofe  of  the  early  months,  tliofe  of  the 
latter,  and  thofe  that  come  on  with  labour-pains. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  the  term  of  pregnancy, 
as  well  as  the  conflitution  of  the  patient,  and  par¬ 
ticular  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  muft  carefully  be  confi- 
dered. 

i.  Convulfions  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy 
chiedy  happen  to  young  women  of  a  plethoric  fan- 
guine  habit  ;  and  can  therefore  only  be  removed  or 
palliated  by  a  free  and  bold  ufe  of  the  lancet,  by  an 
open  belly,  cool  regimen,  and  fpare  diet.  After 
plentiful  evacuations,  if  the  itomach  be  loaded  with 
acrid  faburra  or  putrid  bile,  a  gentle  puke  may  be  of 
ufe  :  but  fuch  remedies,  on  thofe  occafions,  muft  be 
employed  with  great  caution.  Inftead  of  a  plethoric, 
if  the  patient  is  of  a  nervous  habit,  a  very  neceflary 
and  important  diftinSion,  the  intentions  of  cure  will 
eflentially  vary.  For  here  opiates  in  lage  dofes  and 
frequently  repeated,  emollient  glyfters,  ftupes  applied 
to  the  legs,  the  femienpium,  and  every  other  means 
to  foothe  the  nerves  and  remove  fpafmodic  failure, 
will  prove  the  moll  effe&ual  remedies.  If  infeuiible 

$  r  * 
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BilVafs.  cr  comatous,  opium,  rr.ufk,  and  other  antifpafmodics, 
fhould  be  exhibited  by  way  of  glyiler,  a, id  the  pa¬ 
tient  ought  to  be  roufed  by  cpifpailic  and  Simulating 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  legs  and  hams.  Couvuliiona 
fucceeding  profufe  evacuations  are  generally  mortal. 
The  vis  vitic,  in  fueh  cireumftances,  muft  be  .fup port¬ 
ed,  by  replenifhing  the  veffels  with  the  utmoft  fpeed: 
this  is  to  he  done  by  pouring  in  n  our  idling  fluids  as 
fail  as  pcffihle  by  the  mouth  and  by  glyiler ;  warm 
applications  fhould  alfo  be  made  to  the  flomacli  and 
feet,  and  nervous  cordials  given  internally  along  with 
opium. 

The  treatment  of  epileptic  fits,  depending  on  other 
caufes  than  thofe  now  mentioned,  mult  be  regulated 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  particular  fymptoms  with 
•which  they  are  attended. 

2.  In  the  advanced  months,  fueh  complaints  are 
mere  to  lie  dreaded  than  in  early  geHation,  as  they 
generally  proceed  from  the  irritation  occafioned  by 
the  detention  of  the  uterine  fibres,  or  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  uterus  on  the  contiguous  vifeera  :  hence 
the  natural  fun&ions  of  tliefe  parts  will  be  interrupted, 
the  circulation  of  their  fluids  will  be  impeded,  and  the 
Mood,  being  thus  prevented  from  descending  to  the 
inferior  parts,  will  be  derived  in  greater  proportion  to 
the  brain,  and  overcharge  that  organ 

The  cure  nnift,  in  this  cafe,  chiefly  reft  on  copious 
and  repeated  bleedings,  an  open  belly,  and  fpare 
dibt.^ 

3.  'V^fily,  when  fits  come  on  with  labour-pains, 
a  fpeed y  delivery,  if  it  can  be  done  with  fiifety,  either 
by  turning  the  child,  or  by  extracting  with  the  forceps 
when  the  head  is  within  reach,  will  prove  the  moil 
effectual  cure. 

When  the  bladder  is  diftended,  the  contents  muft 
be  evacuated  :  if  a  ftone  flicks  in  the  urethra,  it  muft 
be  pufhed  back  or  extraded.  If  the  fits  are  the 
efFeCis  of  a  ruptured  uterus,  immediate  death  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  confequenee. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  fueh  complaints, 
no  other  change  is  generally  requifite,  than  what 
arifes  from  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to  this  fituation. 
In  general,  till  after  delivery,  they  will  only  admit  of 
palliation. 

Chap.  VIII.  Floodings • 

These,  though  confined  to  no  particular  term,  may 
happen  at  every  period  of  gravidation.  The  one  is  a 
frequent  eonfequcnce  of  the  other;  the  event  of  both  is 
often  hazardous,  as  the  earlier  mifearriages  are  gene¬ 
rally  preceded  by  an  effufion  of  blood  from  the  uterus, 
which,  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  pregnancy,  befides 
the  lofs  of  the  child,  always  endangers  the  life  of  the. 
mother. 

The  menorrhagia  gravidarum — may  be  defined,  an 
effufion  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  confined  to  no  regu¬ 
lar  or  flated  periods,  in  quantity  and  duration  various, 
and  liable  to  reeur  on  the  flighteft  oecafions. 

The  immediate  caufe  is,  a  feparation  of  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  the  placenta  or  chorion  from  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  uterus.  Whatever  oecafions  this  fepara¬ 
tion  may  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe,  which, 
though  various,  may  be  reduced  to 
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I.  Thofe  that  affeCl  the  general  fyftem  :  at,  Al-omon. 

1.  External  accidents  changing  the  ftate  of  the  cir-  '  r* 

culation. 

,  2.  Changes  in  the  circulation  from  internal  caufes. 

3.  Debility. 

4.  Flethora. 

II.  Thofe  that  affefl  the  uterus  and  placenta  ;  as, 

1.  Direct  affections. 

2.  Stimuli  communicated  from  an  affection  of  other 
parts. 

With  regard  to  the  cure. — Though  a  flooding  in  j 

fome  conftitutions  may  happen,  even  in  early  geftation, 
and  may  remit  and  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
woman  go  on  to  the  end  of  her  reckoning  ;  and  tho> 
it  feldom  or  never  happens  that  this  complaint  proves 
mortal  to  the  mother  in  the  lirll  five  weeks  of  preg- 
raney  ;  yet  every  appearance  of  this  kind,  even  the 
flighteft,  is  to  be  dreaded  ;  as  in  the  early  months  it 
will  often  throw  off  the  foetus,  and,  in  the  latter,  al¬ 
ways  threatens  the  utmoft  danger  both  to  mother  and 
child.  Floodings  of  gravid  women  we  cannot  propofe 
radically  to  cure  ;  they  will  only  admit  of  palliation. 

With  this  view,  the  indications  are, 

I.  To  leffen  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
general. 

II.  To  promote  the  eonflri&ion  of  the  patulous 
mouths  of  the  bleeding  veffels,  or  the  formation  of  eon- 

gula  in  their  orifiees.  I 

1.  To  anfwer  the  firft  indication,  reft  and  a  re-  I 

cumbent  pofture,  cool  air,  tranquillity  of  mind,  a 

light  diet,  venefeCtion,  and  opiates,  are  the  chief 

means.  I 

2.  To  reflrain  the  violence  of  the  hemorrhagy,  in¬ 
ternal  aftringent  medicines  are  recommended;  but  this 

is  to  be  aecomplifhed  chiefly  by  means  of  cold  ftyptic  f 

applications  to  the  parts  and  their  neighbourhood. 

But  as  thefe  floodings  often  a  rife  from  fo  various  and 
oppofite  caufes,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  particular 
indications,  or  to  point  out  a  method  of  cure  fuited  to 
every  cafe  that  may  oecur.  The  intention  of  cure  can  1 

only  be  regulated  by  a  careful  and  judieious  confide-  1 

ration  of  the  eaufe,  and  of  thofe  particular  eireum-  I 

ftances  with  which  the  cafe  may  be  attended.  In  early  > 

pregnancy,  it  maybe  reftrained  by  keeping  the  patient  j 

quiet  and  cool,  by  giving  internally  cooling  things  and 
opiates  ;  but,  in  the  advanced  ftages,  the  deluge  is 
fometimes  fo  profufe  as  to  kill  very  fuddenly.  Under 
fueh  cireumftances,  when  the  woman  is  near  her  time, 
emptying  the  uterus  by  delivery,  if  practicable,  is  the 
only  fafe  expedient  both  for  preferving  the  life  of  the 
mother  and  of  the  ehild. 

If  the  hemorrhagy  can  be  reftrained,  a  reeurrenee 
muft  be  guarded  againft,  by  avoiding  or  eountera&ing 
the.  oecafional  or  remote  caufes. 

Chap.  IX.  Abortion ,  or  Mifcarriage , 

May  be  defined,  the  premature  expulfion  of  the  em~  x 
bryo  or  feetus.  Some,  however,  make  the  following 
diltin&ion  :  When  a  woman  mifearries  in  early  gefta¬ 
tion,  this  they  confider  as  an  abortion;  but  if  in  the 
latter  months,  that  they  term  a  premature  birth .  The 
fymptoms  that  threaten  abortion  are  ; 

Flooding. 

Tain 
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Pain  in  the  back  and  belly. 

Bearing  down  pains  with  regular  intermiflions. 

The  evacuation  of  the  waters. 

The  death  of  the  child,  which  difeovers  itfelf  by  the 
following  fymptoms  ;  though  in  general  thefe  are  fo 
doubtful  and  fallacious,  that  none  of  them  afford  an 
infallible  fign  : 

1.  The  fubfiding  of  the  abdominal  tumor. 

2.  Ceffation  of  motion  in  the  foetus. 

3.  The  fenfation  of  a  heavy  weight  falling  from  fide 
to  fide,  as  the  woman  turns  hcrfelf  in  bed. 

4.  Sicknefs,  faintings,  rigors,  cold  fvveats. 

The  breads  turning  flaccid. 

6.  Coldnefs  of  the  abdomen,  and  putrid  difeharge 
from  the  vagina. 

Abortions  are  feldom  dangerous  in  the  fir  ft  five 
months  ;  but  a  frequent  habit  of  mifearriage  debili¬ 
tates  the  fyltem,  fhatters  the  conflitntion,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  chronic  difeafes  of  the  molt  obftinate  and 
dangerous  nature. 

In  the  advanced  months,  the  prognofis  will  be  more 
or  lefs  favourable  according  to  the  patient’s  former 
date  of  health,  the  occafional  caufe,  and  fymptoms  with 
which  it  is  attended.  The  proximate  caufe  of  abor¬ 
tion  is  the  fame  with  that  of  true  labour,  viz.  a  con¬ 
tracting  effort  of  the  uterus  and  abdominal  mufcles, 
aflided  by  the  other  expulfive  powers.  The  remote 
caufes  cannot  be  explained  with  precifion  ;  as  many 
circumflance3,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  impregna¬ 
tion,  and  connexion  of  the  foetus  with  the  placenta 
and  uterus,  are  fubjedts  ftill  involved  in  darknefs.  They 
may  in  general,  however,  be  reduced, 

I.  To  whatever  interrupts  the  regular  circulation 
between  the  uterus  and  placenta. 

IT.  To  every  caufe  that  excites  the  fpafmodic  con- 
tra&ion  of  the  uterus,  or  other  abiding  powers. 

III.  To  whatever  occafions  the  extinction  of  life  in 
the  foetus. 

Amongfl  the  firft  are  : 

1.  Difeafes  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Impervioufnefs  or  fpafmodic  conftri&ion  of  the 
extremities  of  the  uterine  blood-veffels. 

3.  Partial  or  total  feparation  of  the  placenta  or  cho¬ 
rion  from  the  uterus. 

4.  Determination  to  other  parts. 

To  the  fecond  general  head  belong  all  caufes  that 
produce  a  ftrong  contraction  of  the  elaftic  fibres  of  the 
uterus,  or  of  the  parts  that  can  prefs  upon  it,  or  that 
occafion  a  rupture  of  the  membranes :  fuch  as, 

1.  Violent  agitation  of  mind  or  body. 

2.  A  difeafe  of  the  membranes. 

3.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  liquor  amnii. 

4.  The  crofs  pofition  of  the  feetus. 

$.  Its  motion  and  kicking. 

The  lad  head  includes  the  numerous  caufes  of  the 
death  of  the  child,  which,  befides  thofe  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  dalles,  may  be  occafioned  by, 

1.  Difeafes  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

2.  Difeafes  communicated  by  the  parents. 

3.  External  accidents  happening  to  the  mother:  or, 

4.  Accidents  incident  to  the  fetus  in  utero. 

5.  Difeafes  of  placenta  or  funis. 

6.  Knots  and  circumvolutions  of  the  chord. 

7.  Too  weak  an  adhefion  of  placenta  or  chorion  to 
the  uterus ;  and, 
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8.  Every  force  that  tends  to  weaken  or  Jeftroy  this  . 

attachment. 

With  regard  to  the  treament.  This  mud  be  varied 
according  to  the  particular  eircum dances  of  the  cafe  : 
nor  is  it  poflible  to  point  out  particular  indications, 
or  propofc  any  regular  plan  to  be  purfued  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  1  Abortion  is  often  preceded  by  no  apparent 
fymptom,  till  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  waters,  announce  the  approaching  ex- 
puliion  of  the  foetus.  Either  to  remove  threatening 
fymptoms,  or  to  prevent  mifearriage  when  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  it,  often  baffles  our  utmod  fic ill;  be- 
caufe  it  generally  happens,  that  there  is  a  ceffation  of 
growth  in  the  ovum;  or,  in  other  words,  an  extinction 
of  life  in  the  fetus,  fome  time  previous  to  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  abortion.  For  indance,  in  early  gedation,  a 
woman  commonly  mifearnes  about  the  »  J  th  or  12th 
week  ;  but  the  age  of  the  fetus  at  this  time  is  gene¬ 
rally  no  more  than  eight  weeks.  At  other  times,  when 
by  accident  the  fetus  periflies,  perhaps  about  the  fifth 
or  fixtli  month,  it  will  dill  be  retained  in  utero,  and 
the  ex  pul  don  will  not  happen  till  near  the  completion 
of  full  time. 

As  women  who  have  once  abforbed  are  fo  liable  to 
a  recurrence  from  a  like  caufe,  at  the  fame  particular 
period,  fuch  an  accident,  in  future  pregnancies,  ihouid 
therefore  be  guarded  againd  with  the  utmod  caution. 

On  the  flrft  appearance  of  threatening  fymptoms,  the 
patient  fhould  be  confined  to  a  horizontal  pollure  ;  her 
diet  fhould  be  light  and  cooling;  her  mind  fhould  be 
kept  as  tranquil  as  poflible  ;  a  little  blood  from  the 
arm  may  be  taken  occafionally  ;  and  opiates  admini- 
fiered  according  to  cireumflances:  but  excepting  fo  far 
as  depends  on  thefe,  and  fuch  like  precautions,  for  the 
mod  part,  in  the  way  of  medicine,  very  little  can  be 
done. 

Manual  a  fii dance  is  feldom  or  never  neceffary  during 
the  fird  five  months  of  pregnancy:  the  exeluiion  of 
foetus  and  placenta  fhould  very  generally  be  trufted  to 
nature. 

The  medical  treatment  of  abortion  mud  therefore 
be  confidered  with  a  view  only  to  the  prophyladiccure: 
and  this  again  will  chiefly  confiA  in  a  proper 

Chap.  X.  Regimen  during  Pregnancy . 

Women,  when  pregnant,  fhould  live  ^regular  tem¬ 
perate  life  ;  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  fhould 
now  be  very  carefully  obferved,  and  every  thing  that 
has  any  tendency  to  difagree  with  the  domach  thould 
be  avoided;  otherwife  the  manner  of  life  fhould  be  much 
as  ufual.  If  complaints  do  occur,  thefe  fhould  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  at  other  times;  only  guarding  againd  fuch  things 
as,  by  violent  operation,  may  endanger  mifearriage. 

If  the  woman  has  formerly  been  fubjedl  to  this  acci¬ 
dent,  the  caufe  ihouid  be  carefully  confidered,  and  fuit- 
able  remedies  applied ;  if  plethoric,  for  indance,  fhe 
fhould  be  blooded,  live  fparingly,  and  kept  quiet,  till 
flie  gets  beyond  the  dangerous  period.  If  fhe  be  weak, 
delicate,  and  nervous,  bark,  light  aromatic  bitters, 
mineral  waters,  and  the  cold  bath  (if  able  to  bear  it), 
will  prove  the  bed  prophyla&ic  remedies.  .  The  cold 
bath  has,  in  many  cafes,  cured  the  mod  obftinate  floor 
albus,  and  fometimes  even  derility  itfelf ;  and,  in  re¬ 
laxed  habits  difpofed  to  mifearriage,  when  every  other 
5  F  2  means 
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Regimen,  means  has  failed,  the  cold  bath  has  done  confiderable 
fervice  :  the  pra&ice  may  fafelybe  continued  forfome 
months  after  conception,  when  it  has  been  early  be¬ 
gun,  or  when  the  patient  has  been  accuRomed  to  it. 
Such  a  fhock  will,  however,  very  differently  on 
different  fyilems  :  hence  it  is  an  expedient  by  no 
means  to  be  indiferiminately  ufed  in  the  pregnant  Rate. 

Abortions  that  happen  in  early  geftation,  and  that 
come  on  fuddenly  without  any  prefaging  fign,  if  ever 
they  are  to  be  prevented,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a- 
voiding  all  occafional  caufes,  by  countera&ing  morbi¬ 
fic  difpofitions.  and  by  confinement  to  a  horizontal  po- 
fture,  for  fome  time  before,  and  till  the  critical  period 
be  over. 

When  a  venereal  taint  in  the  parents  is  fufpe&ed  to 
be  the  caufe  either  of  abortion  or  the  death  of  the  foe¬ 
tus,  the  like  accident  can  only  be  prevented  by  put¬ 
ting  both  parties  on  a  mercurial  courfe. 

Pregnant  women  require  a  free  pure  air;  their  amufe- 
ment  fhould  often  be  varied  ;  their  company  fhould  be 
agreeable  and  cheerful ;  their  exercife  fhould  be  mode¬ 
rate,  and  fuited  to  their  inclination,  conUitution,  and 
the  feafon  ;  they  fhould  avoid  crowds,  confinement, 
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travelling  over  rough  roads  in  a  carriage,  or  being  ex-  Regimen,  ’ 
pofed  to  fea-voyages.  Riding  a-horfeback  fhould  alfo  ^ 

be  pra&ifed  with  great  caution,  that  difagreeable  ob¬ 
jects  may  be  fhunned,  and  fliocks  of  every  kind  pre¬ 
vented.  For  this  reafon,  when  riding  is  judged  proper, 
the  woman  fhould  be  a  courageous  rider ;  fhe  fhould 
never  ride  without  fomebody  being  in  company  ;  the 
horfe  fhould  be  tame  and  well  trained  ;  the  road  fhould 
be  fmooth  as  well  as  private  ;  and  the  exercife  fhould 
be  gentle  and  eafy,  and  never  carried  the  length  of 
fatigue.  Women  fhould,  with  the  utmoft  care,  guard 
againft  confining  the  breads  or  belly  ;  early  recourfe 
fhould  be  had  to  jumps,  and  they  fhould  keep  them- 
felves  as  loofe  and  eafy  as  poffible  through  the  whole 
term  of  utero-geftation.  An  open  belly  is  neceffary 
and  important  in  the  pregnant  Rate ;  it  keeps  the 
Romach  in  good  condition,  prevents  cholics  and 
other  complaints  that  may  terminate  in  mifearriage. 

When  the  abdomen  is  pendulous  towards  the  latter 
months,  a  gentle  fupport  by  proper  bandage  will 
prove  ufeful  ;  and  the  woman,  when  fatigued,  fhould 
occafionally,  through  the  day,  indulge  in  rell  on  a  bed 
or  couch. 
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T  Abours  are  divided  into  three  claffes :  natural ',  la- 
borious ,  and  preternatural . 

In  whatever  manner  the  head  of  the  child  prefents, 
where  the  delivery  at  full  time  is  performed  by  nature, 
the  labour  is  with  great  propriety  called  natural ;  when 
the  birth  is  protradled  beyond  the  ufual  time,  or  can¬ 
not  be  accomplifhed  without  extraordinary  afiiRance, 
it  is  deemed  laborious  ;  and  preternatural ,  when  any 
other  part  but  the  head  prefents. 

Chap  I.  Natural  Labour . 

By  whatever  power  the  uterus  is  enlarged,  when 
any  further  increafe  is  prevented,  a  Rimulus  to  contrac¬ 
tion  muR  enfue  ;  by  this  means  an  uneafy  fenfation  is 
excited,  which  muft,  in  the’ woman,  produce  an  effort 
to  procure  relief :  and  thus  arife  the  true  labour-pains, 
which  at  firR  are  Right  and  of  fhort  duration,  a  con- 
iiderable  remiffion  intervening  :  the  periods  of  recur¬ 
rence  foon  become  more  frequent ;  the  pains  acquire 
an  increafed  force,  producing  more  and  more  change 
on  the  os  uteri ;  which,  yielding  to  the  impelling 
caufe,  gradually  opens  and  expands ;  till  at  length 
it  becomes  completely  dilated,  the  membranes  pro¬ 
truded  and  ruptured,  and  the  child,  by  the  expulfive 
force  of  the  uterus,  afiiRed  by  that  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  mufcles,  is  thus  pufhed  along  and  de¬ 
livered. 

The  fymptoms  of  approaching  labour  are.  The  fub- 
fiding  of  the  abdominal  tumor :  hence  a  difeharge  of 
mucus  from  the  vagina,  fometimes  tinged  with  blood; 
incontinency,  or  fuppi  efiion  of  urine  ;  tenefmus ;  pains 
of  the  belly,  loins,  and  about  the  region  of  the  pubes; 
reRlefnefs,  hot  and  cold  fits,  &c. 

Spurious  pains  are  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  genuine  labour.  The  former  arife  from  the 
firetching  of  the  uterus  and  its  preffure  on  the  neigh- 
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bouring  parts,  or  from  cofiivenefs  ;  and  are  to  be  di- 
Ringuifhed  from  the  latter  by  the  following  fymptomss 
They  are  moR  troublefome  towards  the  evening,  in¬ 
creafe  in  the  night,  and  abate  through  the  day  ;  they, 
are  more  trifling  and  irregular  than  true  uterine  paina; > 
the  uterine  orifice  is  not  affe&ed  ;  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
creafed  flow  of  mucus  from  the  parts* 

True  pains  begin  about  the  region  of  the  kidneys,^ 
Rrike  forward  towards  the  pubes,  and  down  the  thighs: 
they  return  at  regular  periods  :  there  is  a  copious  dif¬ 
eharge  of  mucus  from  the  vagina;  the  os  uteri  gradu¬ 
ally  opens,  and  can  be  felt  to  dilate  in  time  of  a  pain  5 
while  the  membraneous  bag,  in  a  tenfe  Rate,  forcibly 
pufhes  again R  the  finger. 

The  event  of  labours  is  fo  precarious,  that  no  cer¬ 
tain  judgment  can  be  formed  from  almofi  any  fymp¬ 
toms,  till  the  labour  itfelf  be  confiderably  advanced. 
A  prognofis  in  general  is  chiefiy  to  be  formed  from  the 
age,  Rate  of  health,  and  temperament  of  the  patient  ; 
from  the  force,  duration,  and  recurrence  of  the  pains; 
and  from  their  effe&  on  the  uterine  orifice  ;  from  the 
time  of  the  rupture  of  the  membranes;  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  make  and  form  of  the  woman,  but,  in  particular, ... 
of  that  of  the  pelvis;  from  the  bulk  andpofition  of  the 
child,  &c.» 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  delivery,  and  pofition  < 
of  the  woman,  this  has  been  different  at  different  ages, 
and  in  different  countries :  the  chief  thing,  however, 
is  to  guard  againfi  cold  and  fatigue,  obferving  that 
the  woman  be  placed  in  the  moR  favourable  poRure 
for  fupporting  the  back,  for  the  adlion  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles,  &c.'and  moR  convenient  for  the  necef- 
fary  afliRants  :  till  the  labour  is  confiderably  advanced,  „ 
fhe  may  be  indulged  in  whatever  poRure  is  moft  a- 
greeable  ;  after  which  the  bed  or  couch  is  the  moR 
proper. 

With  regard  to  afiiftance  in  natural  parturition,  the 

accoucheur 
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Natural  accoucheur  for  the  moft  part  has  little  to  do,  till  the 

Labour.  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  head  in  perinceo.  In 
time  of  labour,  the  woman  (hould  be  kept  very  cool, 
and  every  means  of  being  overheated  ffould  be  avoid¬ 
ed*  She  ffould  be  put  to  bed  in  proper  time,  placed 
on  her  fide  or  baek,  with  her  head  and  (boulders  a  little 
raifed,  a  cloth  tied  to  the  bed-poft,  or  held  by  an  af- 
fiftant,  to  fupport  her  hands  in  time  of  pain,  and  her 
feet  reding  agaiaft  a  foot-board  ;  her  knees  ffould  be 
drawn  up  towards  the  belly,  and  a  folded  pillow  put 
between  them.  All  efforts  to  prefs  or  drain,  exeept 
what  . nature  excites,  are  improper,  hurtful,  and  (hould 
be  avoided :  the  membranes,  if  poffible,  ought  not  to 
be  ruptured  till  they  almod  protrude  at  the  os  exter¬ 
num  ;  the  perinaeum  mud  be  lubricated  when  foimed 
into  a  tumor,  and  carefully  fupported  while  over- 
dretched  ;  for  this  purpofe,  a  cloth  fmoothly  folded 
lhould  be  applied  over  the  part,  to  enable  the  accou¬ 
cheur  to  have  a  firmer  hold.  This  is  an  important  part 
of  his  office;  and  mud  be  attended  to  with  the  drifted 
care.  From  the  time  this  protrufion  begins  to  form 
till  the  head  of  the  child  be  completely  delivered,  the 
perinaeum  mud  be  carefully  preferved  by  the  palm  of 
the  hand  firmly  applied  againd  it,  which  (hould  be  car¬ 
ried  backwards  in  a  diieftion  towards  the  anus,  and 
kept  fo  during  every  pain,  Ihus  the  miferable  con- 
fequences  will  be  prevented  to  which  the  negleft  of 
this  preffure  expofes  :  for  by  this  fupport  the  ovei- 
flrei  ching  of  the  perinaeum  will  be  greatly  leffened,  the 
parts  will  dilate  gently  and  gradually,  the  vertex  will 
eafily  flip  from  under  the  pubes,  and  the  fore-head  will 
rife  from  under  the  perinaeum  in  a  fafe,  flow,  and  gentle 
manner.  The  perinaeum  mail  now  be  releafed,  by  cau- 
tioufly  Aiding  it  over  the  face  and  chin  of  the  child; 
and  this  ought  to  be  made  further  fure  of,  by  paffing 
a  finger  under  it  round  and  round.  After  the  head  has 
thus  mechanically  advanced  through  the  pelvis  and  va¬ 
gina,  a  pain  or  two  muff  be  waited  for,  when  in  like 
manner  the  body  will  follow;  nothing  more  being  ne- 
ceffarv  than  to  fupport  the  child  while  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  puffed  forwards  by  the  expulfive  force  of  the  na¬ 
tural  pains.  ,  ,  .  .  , 

When  the  child  has  cried,  and  the  change  in  the 
circulation  freely  taken  place,  the  funis  umbilical* 
mutt  be  tied  and  divided,  the  infant  mutt  be  wrapped 
in  a  warm  receiver,  and  given  to  the  nurfe  to  be  wattl¬ 
ed  and  dvefftd.  .  .  , 

The  parts  of  the  woman  mutt  now  be  gently  wiped, 
a  warm  foft  cloth  mutt  be  applied,  and  a  proper  time 
waited  for  the  fepatation  of  the  placenta. 

This  is  alfo  the  work  of  nature,  and  feldom  requires 
more  force  to  bring  it  along  than  if  it  lay  entirely 
loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Thus,  in  pullnig, 
no  greater  force  (hould  be  employed  than  is  juft  (uth- 
cient  to  put  the  funis  on  the  ftretch  :  for  if  it  is  al¬ 
ready  feparated,  no  violence  is  neceffary  to  extraft  it; 
and  if  the  adhefion  is  very  firm,  all  violent  efforts  are 
improper,  and  often  followed  with  moft  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  Its  advancing  is  known  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus,  and  (hifting  of  the  abdomma  tu¬ 
mor,  and  by  the-  lengthening  of  the  cord-  By  the 
fpontaneous  contra&ion  of  the  uterus,  this  feparation 
is  effected  ;  the  expulfion  will  be  flower  or  more  expe¬ 
ditious,  according  to  the  date  and  condition  of  the  wo- 
max);  according  to  the  number  of  children  flic  has  born; 
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and  according  to  the  duration  or  violence  of  the  la- 
hour;  it  is  eafier  and  fooner  feparated  in  a  firft  birth, 
when  the  woman  is  in  good  health,  andxvhen  the  labour 
has  been  properly  managed.  In  moft  cafes,  this  fepara¬ 
tion  is  accomplittied  within  half  an  hour  after  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  child.  It  adheres  moft  firmly  after  pre¬ 
mature  births,  when  the  woman  has  been  fickly  during 
pregnancy,  where  the  labour  has  been  tedious  and  dif* 
ficult,  or  when  hafty  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
trad  it.  A  finger,  or  finger  and  thumb,  guided  by 
the  funis,  and  introduced  within  the  vagina,  to  bring 
down  the  edge,  will  remove  any  difficulty  occafioncd- 
by  the  centre  or  bulky  part  paffing  the  uterine  or  va- 
ginal  Orifice. 

When  it  becomes  neceffary  to  employ  force  in  ex- 
trading  the  placenta,  which  is  never  requifite  but  in 
cafes  of  flooding,  when  the  woman  has  been  in  bad 
health  during  pregnancy,  when  (he  has  fuffered  much 
in  time  of  labour,  or  when  the  firing  has  been  torn 
from  it  (though  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  wherein  the  praftice  is  abfolutely  proper),  the 
method  of  doing  it  is  as  follows  :  In  ordinary  cafes* 
the  woman  (hould  be  laid  on  her  back  or  fide  ;  but 
when  the  belly  is  pendulous,  or  when  the  placenta  is 
attached  to  rhe  fundus  uteri,  (he  muft  be  placed  on  lief 
knees,  which  is  the  moft  convenient  pofture. 

The  accoucheur,  though  with  a  certain  degree  of 
courage,  yet  with  the  utinoft  poffible  tendernels,  muft 
then  pafs  his  hand  well  lubricated  through  the  vagina 
into  the  uterus,  and  feel  for  the  convex  body  of  the 
after-birth  ;  if  the  chord  be  entire,  this  will  dired 
him  ;  if  not,  he  muft  feel  for  the  loofe  membranes  at 
the  edge  of  the  cake,  and  muft  not  be  deceived  by 
coagula  of  blood  that  lie  in  the  way  ;  if  the  uterus  be 
conttrided  in  the  middle  like  a  fand-glafs,  a  circum- 
ftance  that  fometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs,  this  muft 
be  overcome  by  a  gradual  dilatation  with  one  finger 
after  another,  till  the  whole  hand  in  a  conical  manner 
can  fafely  be  paffed.  He  muft  not  content  himfeu 
with  feeling  a  part ;  he  (hould  be  able  to  move  his 
fingers  round  the  whole  body  of  the  cake  ;  the  adhe- 
fion  muft  be  fepsrated  veiy  gradually,  in  a  diredion 
from  the  Tides  round  and  round.  1  he  placenta  is  diltin- 
guiffed  from  the  uterus,  as  well  by  its  foftnefs  as  by 
its  convex  puckered  feel.  This  convexity  increases  m 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  uterus  contrafts  :  hence  • 
the  middle  part  or  centre  of  the  placenta  is  firft  de- 
tached;  and  if  the  edges  are  carefully  feparated,  by 
gently  paffing  the  fingers  behind,  the  whole  body  be¬ 
comes  loofe  and  difengaged,  which  muft  now  be 
brought  along  with  great  caution,  that  no  part  be  lelt 
behind,  and  that  no  injury  be  done  to  the  woman  m 
making  the  extraftion.  .  v  _  „  r 

Though  bad  confeqnences  fometimCs  follow  from 
the  retention  of  the  placenta,  yet  it  is  much  to  be 
queftioned,  if  thefe  are  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
dangerous  floodings,  convulfions,  deliquia,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus,  fever,  See.  that  may  be  induced 
from  the  prepofterous  practice  of  paffing  the  hand  to 
make  the  extraction  :  and  would  it  not  in  general  be 
better  to  confine  the  praftice  of  introducing  the  hand, 
to  cafes  of  uterine  hemorrhagies  only  ?  Where  the  ad¬ 
hefion  is  fo  firm  as  to  require  force,  or  where  its  place 
of  attachment  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  by 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  the  edge  may  be  brought 
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Difljciilt  down,  1*3  it  not  by  far  the  fafed  ancl  the  mod  rational 
practice  univerfally  to  trull  to  nature  ?  Should  the 
mouth  or  body  of  the  uterus  become  confirmed  be¬ 
fore  the  reparation  is  effe&ed,  no  matter  ;  little  is  to 
be  dreaded :  it  will  afterwards  kindly  dilate  ;  and  the 
feparation  and  exptilfion  will  fpontaneoufly  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  as  much  fafety  as  in  other  animals,  where 
'  no  force  is  ever  ufed.  Let  every  candid  practitioner 
acknowledge,  that  for  one  indance  where  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  placenta  has  been  attended  with  dangerous 
confequences,  a  precipitate  or  forcible  extradlion  has 
proved  fatal  to  hundreds. 

After  the  delivery  of  child  and  placenta,  the  wo¬ 
man  mull  red  a  few  minutes  ;  her  drength  and  fpirits 
may  be  recruited  by  feme  light  nourifhing  cordial  ;  the 
wet  cloths,  Sec.  mull  then  be  removed  ;  the  bed  mull 
be  properly  fhifted  and  adjuded  ;  and  a  gentle  com- 
preffion  mud  be  made  on  the  abdomen. 

During  lying-in,  the  woman  fhould  avoid  company 
•and  noife  ;  her  drefs  and  bed-linens  fhould  be  often 
changed  ;  Hie  fhould  avoid  every  means  of  being 
overheated  ;  and  with  regard  to  her  diet,  it  fhould, 
for  the  firft  week  at  lead,  be  very  light  and  of  eafy 
digedion. 

Chap.  II.  Laborious  or  difficult  Labour. 

JTamiltms  When  the  birth  is  protradlcd  beyond  the  ordi- 
X5ntlir.es.  nary  time,  or  when  the  child's  head,  though  natu¬ 
rally  prefenting,  cannot  be  brought  forwards  with¬ 
out  afliilance,  the  labour  is  accounted  difficult  or  la¬ 
borious. 

Though  the  caufes  of  laborious  births  are  various  and 
complicated,  they  may  in  general  be  conlidered  as  de¬ 
pending, 

I.  On  the  mother. 

If.  On  the  child. 

III.  On  the  feeundines. 

I.  The  birth  may  be  protradled,  or  the  labour-pains 

interrupted,  by, 

(i.)  Debility  in  the  mother,  arifing, 
a  From  difeafe,  viz. 

X.  Flooding. 

2.  Epileptic  fits. 

3.  Crampilh  fpafms. 

,4.  Lownefs  and  faintiffinefs. 

5.  Inflammatory  diathefis. 

6.  Colic. 

7.  Naufeating  ficknefs  and  vomiting. 

8.  Hedlic  or  confumptive  habit. 

I  From  paffions  of  the  mind. 

c  From  mifmanagement  in  time  of  labour. 

{2.)  Local  complaints  in  the  parts,  or  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  viz. 

a  In  the  bones,  occafioning  narrownefs  and  di- 

llortion. 

b  In  the  foft  parts,  viz . 

1.  Drynefs  and  condri&ion  of  the  vagina. 

2.  Thick  nefs  and  rigidity  of  the  os  tineas. 

3.  Scirrhous  or  polypous  tumors  about  thefe 
parts 

4.  Accumulated  faeces  in  the  intedines. 

5.  Stone  in  the  urethra. 

6.  Prolapfus  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  rec¬ 
tum. 
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7,  Obliquity  of  the  uterus,  Difficult  p  j 

II.  Difficulties  alfo  arife  on  the  part  of  the  child,  j  1 

viz.  A  u 

1.  From  the  bulk  and  ofliflcarion  of  the  head. 

2.  The  iituation  in  which  the  head  prefects. 

3.  Large  broad  fhoulders,  or  their  tranfverfe  defeent 
through  the  pelvis. 

III.  The  fecundines,  viz . 

1.  The  rigidity  of  the  membranes,  and  the  con¬ 
trary. 

2.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  water. 

3.  The  funis  umbilicalis  too  long  or  too  fhort. 

4.  The  prolapfus  of  the  funis  before  the  child’s 
head  :  and, 

5.  The  attachment  of  the  placenta  towards  the  cer¬ 
vix  or  os  uteri. 

The  treatment  of  laborious  births  requires  a  very 
nice  and  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  other  circumdances,  from  whence  only  wc 
can  judge  when  affidance  becomes  requifite,  and  how 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  bed  advantage.  That  pain 
and  mifery  is  the  unavoidable  and  infeparable  attendant 
of  child  bearing,  though  dealt  out  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  to  different  fubjedls,  the  tedimony  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  nil  ages,  as  well  as  daily  experience,  bear  j 

witnefs  ;  nor  is  the  eafied  labour  altogether  exempted 
from  pain,  even  tinder  the  mod  favourable  circumdan¬ 
ces.  The  delivery,  however,  promifes  to  be  fafe  and 
eafy,  when  the  woman  is  of  proper  age,  in  good 
health,  the  child  prefenting  right,  and  the  pelvis  well 
proportioned ;  but  the  force  of  the  natural  pains  may 
be  interrupted,  and  confequence  labour  be  retarded, 
from, 

I.  Debility  in  the  mother,  arifing  from 

a  Difeafe.  TI113  may  appear  under  various  forms  ; 
as, 

id,  A  flooding.  Which  is  very  alarming,  even  along 
with  labour-pains  :  though  lefs  fo  in  this  cafe  than 
when  at  a  diflance  from  full  time  ;  becaufe  as  the  la¬ 
bour-pains  increafe,  the  hemorrhagy  very  generally 
abates :  or  if  not,  breaking  the  membranes  when  the 
aperture  of  the  os  uteri  is  fuflicient  to  admit  the  hand, 
feldom  fails  to  produce  that  effedt.  The  woman  in 
this  cafe  mud  be  kept  cool.  Opiates  mud  be  admini- 
dered;  fhe  mud  be  comforted  with  the  bed  affurances 
of  a  happy  delivery  ;  and  the  natural  pains  mud  be 
waited  for. 

But  if  the  hemorrhagy  proceeds  from  a  feparation 
of  the  placenta,  attached  towards  the  cervix  or  orifi- 
cium  uteri  ;  in  this  unhappy  cafe,  the  whole  body  of 
the  cake  may  be  completely  feparated  before  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  uterus  be  fuflicient  for  allowing  the  head  to 
pafs;  and  the  deluge  maybe  fo  fudden  and  impetuous, 
that  the  woman  will  fink  immediately  under  it.  Break¬ 
ing  the  membranes,  and  making  the  delivery,  either 
by  turning  the  child,  or  extradling  with  the  forceps 
or  crotchet,  according  to  circumdances,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  is  confident  with  the  mother’s  fafety,  is 
the  only  expedient  by  which  the  threatening  cata- 
drophe  may  be  prevented. 

idly,  Epileptic  fits  may  in  like  manner  retard  la¬ 
bour,  and  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother.  If  the 
child  is  not  thrown  off  by  a  few  fits,  which  is  often 
the  cafe,  the  delivery  fhould  be  e  fie  died  as  fi*on  as 
poffible. 

3d1/. 
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<?dly,  Crarr.plfh  fpafms  in  the  thighs,  legs,  rarely  in 
the  belly,  are  very  troublelome.  1  hey  depend  on  the 
preffure  of  the  head  on  tlie  nerves  as  it  paffes  through 
the  pelvis,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  delivery ;  which, 
as  thefe  pains  are  feldom  if  ever  attended  with  danger, 
is  not  to  be  forced  on  this  account.  Breaking  the  mem- 
branes  will  fometimes  remove  them. 

4thly,  Lownefs  and  i'amtifhnefs  often  occur,  and 
frequently  prove  the  caufe  of  protra&ed  labour. 

No  general  rules  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
flow  labour  can  be  recomniended.»The  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  where  fo  many  circumftances  may  occur,  mult 
be  failed  10  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  every 
particular  cafe  will  in  fome  meafure  require  a  different 
management.  Much  depends  on  the  prudence  and 
judgment  of  the  attentive  praftitioner.  For  inftance, 
when  the  woman  is  nervous,  low-fpirited,  or  weakly, 
from  whatever  caufe,  in  general  her  ftrength  mull  be 
fupported  :  fhe  mull  not  be  put  on  labour  too  early  ; 
flie  muft  avoid  heat,  fatigue,  and  every  means  of  ex- 
haufling  her  ftrength  or  fpirits.  When  fhe  is  reftlefs, 
or  the  pains  trifling  and  unprofitable,  opiates  are  par¬ 
ticularly  indicated  ;  they  remove  fpurious  or  grinding 
pains,  recruit  the  fpirits,  procure  reft,  and  amufetime. 
Little  elfe  for  the  moft  part  is  to  be  done.  If  the  ute¬ 
rus  once  begins  to  dilate,  though  the  dilatation  goes 
on  {lowly,  it  is  by  much  the  beft  and  fafell  praflice  to 
do  nothing  but  regulate  the  management  as  above. 
The  pains  at  laft  will  become  ftrong  and  forcing;  and 
the  delivery,  even  where  the  patient  has  been  veiy 
weakly,  will  often  have  a  fafe  aad  happy  termination. 
In  thefe  tedious  labours,  if  the  ftrength  of  the  woman 
be  properly  fupported,  every  thing  almoft  is  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  nature.  Forcible  means  fhould  be  the  laft 

refource.  .  ,  „  .  r  „  c 

rthly,  Inflammatory  diathefis,  in  young  fubjects  of 
ftrong  rigid  fibres  and  plethoric  habits,  muft  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  venfe£tion,  an  open  belly,  and  cooling  re- 

^  6thly,  Colic. — Many  women  have  fevere  attacks  of 
this  difeafe  immediately  before  the  labour-pains  come 
on;  the  reafon  of  which  is  fufficiently  obvious  :  the 
belly,  which  formerly  rofe  fo  high  that  the  fun- 
das  of  t lie  womb  preffed  againft  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
afterwards  fubfiding,  by  the  child’s  linking  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  womb,  and  the  oval  of  the  head  be- 
inv5*  applied  to  the  oval  of  the  bafin,  the  contents  of 
the  inteftines  will  be  forced  lower  and  lower,  and  die 
ftrait  gut  will  be  diftended.  Hence  colic-pains,  irri¬ 
tation,  and  uneafinefs,  a  frequent  defire  to  go  to  (tool, 
or  frequent  loofe  ftools,  generally  enfue,  The  beft  pal¬ 
liative  remedy  is  to  injedt  emollient  glyfters  repeatedly 
till  the  bowels  be  entirely  emptied.  Although  fome 
degree  of  purging  ftiould  attend  the  tenefmus,  it  will 
fee  neceffary  to  wafh  the  ftrait  gut,  by  the  ufe  of  one 

or  more  glyfters.  The  irritating  caufe  being  in  this 
way  removed,  an  opiate,  if  no  inflammatory  heat  or 
fever  prevents,  may  be  afterwards  given  with  advan- 

Cag7thly,  Naufeating  ficknefs,  with  vomiting.— When 
thefe  fymptoms  occur,  warm  water  or  chamomile-tea 
moft  be  drunk,  freely.  Sicknefs  and  vomiting  happen 
in  fome  degree  in  the  eafieft  labours.  Sometimes  they 
proceed  from  a  difordered  ftate  of  the  ftomach  ;  but 


Jn  general  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  well- 
known  fympathy  &f  the  womb  with  the  ftomach  ;  and 
accompany  the  ftretching  of  the  os  uteri  only. 

Sthly,  He&ic  or  confumptive  habit. — It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  thing  to  attend  a  labouiing  woman  in  this  ftate. 
The  pains  are  weak  and  trifling ;  fhe  cannot  force 
much  down  ;  and  flic  i,s  feeble,  and  liable  to  faint  when 
the  pain  goes  off.  But  however  apparently  exhaufted, 
the  progvefs  of  labour  goes  on,  in  moft  cafes,  much 
better  than  could  be  well  expelled.  The  orifice  of  the 
womb  gives  little  refiftance  to  the  force  of  the  pains, 
weak  and  trifling  as  they  are ;  the  parts  are  foft  and 
"lax  and  foon  ftretch  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  if  tlieie 
be  no  fault  in  the  pelvis,  the  child  readily  obtains  a 
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paffage. 

Here  little  is  to  be  done  but  fnpplying  the  patient 
from  time  to  time  with  light  nourifhment ;  with  cor¬ 
dials  that  do  not  heat :  and  keeping  up  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  cool  air  all  around  her  :  for  this  purpofe  the 
curtains  fhould  be  quite  drawn  a  flee,  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  widely  opened  ;  and  fhe  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
pofltton  with  her  head  and  bread  well  railed,  that  an 
eafy  refpiration  may  be  promoted.  Hedtic  women  un¬ 
der  proper  management  rarely  fink  immediately  after 
delivery;  they  generally  furvive  a  week  or  longer,  tho* 
they  feldom  outlive  t l*t  month. 

b.  Pafiions  of  the  mind.  Any  piece  of  news  in 
which  the  patient,  her  family,  or  relations,  are  inte- 
refted,  fhould  be  carefully  concealed,  as  well  as  every 
thing  that  tends  in  general  to  afft<ft  the  pafiions  ;  as 
labour  may  not  only  be  interrupted  from  this  caufe, 
but  the  moft  dangerous  fymptoms,  as  floodings,  con- 
vuifions,  deli  quia,  and  fatal  fyncope,  may  be  induced. 

c.  From  mi  [management  in  time  of  labour  often  a« 
rifes  debility  ;  fo  that  the  patient’s  ftrength  isexhauft- 
ed,  the  pains  at  length  entirely  ceafe,  and  the  head 
of  the  child  remains  locked  in  the  pelvis,  merely  from 
want  of  force  or  pain  to  pufh  it  forwards.  In  all  cafes 
where  the  labour  has  the  appearance  of  being  tedious, 
the  woman’s  patience  muft,  as  much  as  pofiible,  be 
fupported.  During  the  grinding  pains,  fhe  muft  be 
kept  cool  and  quiet:  opiates  may  be  exhibited  Urpafs 
the  time,  till  the  forcing  throes  enfue,  when  fire  will 
acquire  refolution,  the  parts  will  dilate  kindly,  and  tlit 
labour  end  happily  ;  whereas,  if  fhe  conftdeis 1  herfelf  in 
labour  from  the  earlieft  appearance  of  grinding  pains, 
flie  is  frighten ecj^  at  the  length  of  time,  and  her  patience 
runs  out.  Slow  lingering  labours  happen  chiefly  to  el¬ 
derly  women  having  a  rigidity  in  the  parts,  to  nervous 
fubje&s,  and  to  fuch  as  have  been  weakly  during  preg¬ 
nancy.  It  is  of  great  confequenee,  and  the  advice 
cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  to  avoid  exhaufting 
the  woman’s  ftrength  too  much  at  iirft. 

2.  Local  complaints  in  the  parts ,  or .  their  neighbour¬ 
hood, 

a,  Narrownefs  or  diftortion.  of  the  bones  of  the  pel¬ 
vis.  Where  there  is  any  material  defea  in  this  cavity,  . 
a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  form  and  ftruaure  of 
the  parts  will  enable  us  to  judge.  If,  from  the  figure 
of  the  woman’s  body,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedh  a  faulty 
pelvis;  if  the  fpine  is  twifted,  the  legs  crooked,  the 
breaft-bone  raifed,  or  the  cheft  narrow  ;  whether  the 
pelvis  be  affe&ed  or  not,  fhe  will  require  a  particular 
management ;  for  the  conftitution  of  fuch  women  is  - 
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weak  and  feeble,  and  they  cannot  be  much  confined  to 
bed  on  account  of  their  bteathing.  We  can  never  be 
abfolutely  certain  of  a  diftortion  of  the  pelvis  (except 
when  the  diftortion  is  confined  to  the  inferior  aper¬ 
ture)  till  the  uterine  orifice  is  confiderably  dilated. 
After  this  time,  if  the  pains  are  ftrong  and  forcible, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  makes  no  advance,  a  narrow 
pelvis  or  large  head  is  to  be  fufpedled.  The  pelvis 
may  be  faulty  at  the  brim,  bottom,  or  in  the  cavity  or 
capacity.  The  firft  of  thefe,  which  moft  frequently 
occurs,  is  the  moft  difficult  to  be  difcovered.  The  fe- 
cond  can  be  readily  perceived  by  the  touch  :  for  we 
can  feel  the  defeats  in  the  ftiape  of  the  os  facrum  and 
coccyx,  in  the  pofition  of  the  ifchia,  and  in  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  pubes  ;  and  where  the  diftortion  is  fo  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  whole  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  affedled, 
the  fhape  of  the  woman's  body,  the  flow  progrefs  of 
the  labour,  and  the  ftate  of  the  parts  to  the  touch,  will 
aiford  fufficient  information. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  we  can  only  know  the  diftortion  by 
the  fymptoms;  for  we  ffiould  not  attempt  to  introduce 
the  hand  till  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be  dilated :  it  is 
afterwards  unneceffary  ;  for  we  know  that  the  pelvis  is 
too  fmall,  or  the  head  too  large,  by  its  not  advancing 
in  proportion  to  the  pains,  and  by  feeling  a  fharp 
ridge  like  a  fow’s  back  on  the  top  of  the  child's  head, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  bones  rifing  over  each  other 
in  confequence  of  the  preffure. 

How  long  nature,  in  fuch  circumftances,  can  fup- 
port  the  conflict,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  when  things  are  properly  prepared  for 
the  advance  of  the  child,  when  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
labour  is  accomplifhed,  but  its  progrefs  is  then  fuf- 
pended,  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  the  midwife  whe¬ 
ther  the  obftacle  is  to  be  referred  to  the  child  or  to  the 
mother ;  and  a  man-midwife  ought  to  be  immediately 
called  in. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  declines ;  if  the  head,  from 
being  locked  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  begins  to 
fwell,  and  the  parts  of  the  woman  to  be  affe#ed  with 
tumefa&ion  and  inflammation  ;  nature,  in  this  cafe, 
feems  infufficient,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  longer  to 
delay  the  proper  means  of  making  the  delivery  ;  as 
mother,  or  child,  or  both,  may  fall  a  victim  to  our 
negle&.  We  rauft  not,  however,  allow  ourfelves  to 
be  impofed  on,  either  by  the  impatience  of  the  di- 
ftreffed  mother,  or  by  the  clamours  of  the  officious 
impertinents  about  her.  In  affording  that  affiftance 
we  are  able  to  give,  we  are  only  to  be  directed  by  the 
fymptoms  of  the  cafe  :  we  rauft  remember,  that  the 
gentleft  affiftance  our  hands  or  inftruments  in  laborious 
births  can  afford,  is  always  attended  with  hazard  and 
ri/k  ;  that  if  inftruments  be  applied  too  early,  nature 
•will  be  thus  interrupted  in  her  work,  and  the  moft  fatal 
confequences  may  enlue  ;  and  that  if  affiftance  be  de¬ 
layed  too  long,  the  mother  may  die  undelivered  :  we 
ought,  however,  to  be  informed,  that  the  former  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  too  early  recourfe  to  forcible  means, 
where,  in  time,  nature  unaffifted  might  do  her  bufinefs, 
has-  proved  by  far  more  fatal  than  the  latter.  We 
ought  therefore  carefully  to  confider  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  patient,  and  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
that  we  may  hit  the  proper  time  of  making  the  delivery; 
which,  in  thefe  laborious  labours,  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
N°22Q, 
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cult  to  determine  ;  yet  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  im-  Difficult- 
portance,  as  there  is  always  one,  often  two  or  more  ] 

lives  at  ftake,  and  the  accoucheur  is  accountable  for  * — 
the  confequences  of  his  mifeondu#  or  negle#. 

b.  The  fault  may  be  in  the  foft  parts :  as, 

1.  Drynefs  and  conftri#ion  of  the  vagina.  Hers 
all  ftretching  and  fcooping  is  to  be  avoided.  The  na¬ 
tural  moifture  is  to  be  fupplied  by  lubricating  with  po¬ 
matum  or  butter,  or  by  throwing  up  injections  of 
warm  oil ;  the  parts  are  likewife  to  be  relaxed  by  ’the 
application  of  warm  ftupes,  or  by  warm  fteams  dire#* 
ed  to  them. 

2.  Thicknefs  and  rigidity  of  the  os  tincae.  Thi» 
happens  chiefly  in  women  well  advanced  in  life,  where 
the  parts  open  more  flowly,  and  the  labour  generally 
proves  more  tedious.  Here  alfo  little  is  to  be  done  but 
waiting  on  with  patience,  comforting  the  woman  as 
well  as  poffible,  and  giving  an  opiate  from  time  to 
time.  The  parts  may  be  relaxed  with  butter  or  po¬ 
matum,  by  throwing  into  the  vagina  inje#ions  of 
warm  oil,  or  by  the  application  of  warm  ftupes  to  the 
os  externum.  Every  forcible  attempt  to  open  or 
ftretch  the  uterus,  as  fome  authors  prefume  to  advife, 
is  apt  to  induce  inflammation  and  its  confequences,  and 
to  interrupt  the  natural  pains:  it  is  therefore  univer- 
fally  the  fafeft  pra#ice  to  truft  in  every  cafe  to  thefe  j 
though  tedious,  or  even  violent,  the  labour  for  th« 
moft  part  will  end  more  happily,*  and  the  woman  re¬ 
cover  better,  than  if  force  had  been  employed. 

3.  Polypous  tumors,  &c. — There  is  feldom  occa- 
fion,  in  cafe  of  cicatrices  in  the  vagina,  to  dilate  with 
the  fcalpel,  to  remove  polypous  tumors  by  excifion,  or 
to  cut  upon  and  extra#  a  ftone  from  the  urethra  in 
time  of  labour.  But  if  circumftances  are  urgent,  fuch 
expedients  are  fafe  and  pra#icable,  and  warranted  by 
many  precedents. 

4.  Accumulated  faeces  in  the  inteftines  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  removed  by  repeated  emollient  glyfters  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  approaching  labour. 

5.  A  ftone  in  the  urethra,  if  it  cannot  be  pufhed 
back,  muft  be  cut  upon  and  extra&ed,  as  already  ad- 
vifed. 

6.  Prolapfus  of  the  uterus  may  happen  even  at  full 
time,  in  a  pelvis  too  wide  in  all  its  dimenfious  ;  for 
which,  however,  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  fupport 
the  uterus  in  time  of  a  pain,  that  the  ftretching  of  the 
parts  may  be  gradual.  Prolapfi  of  the  vagina  and 
rectum  muft  be  reduced  at  the  remiffion  of  the  pain, 
and  a  return  by  gentle  preffure  muft  be  prevented. 

7.  Obliquity  of  the  uterus,  though  a  favourite  theo¬ 
ry  of  fome  authors,  never  happens  in  fuch  a  dergee  as 
to  influence  delivery,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  pendulous 
abdomen,  or  where  it  depends  on  the  make  or  diftor¬ 
tion  of  the  pelvis.  The  firft  of  thefe,  though  it  may, 
by  throwing  the  child’s  head  over  the  pubes,  occafion 
perhaps  fome  little  delay,  will  feldom  prove  any  mate¬ 
rial  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  the  labour. 

II.  The  protra#ion  of  labour  may  depend  on  the  child, 
and  may  arife  from, 

ift,  the  bulk  or  oflification  of  the  head. 

There  may  be  either  a  natural  difproportion  betweea 
the  head  and  body,  or  the  fwelling  may  be  occafioned 
by  a  putrid  emphyfeina  in  confequence  of  the  child’s 
death,  or  the  enlargement  may  proceed  from  a  hydro¬ 
cephalus 
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ccphalus.  The  firft  of  thefe  cafes  can  only  be  difeo- 
vered  by  the  flow  progrefs  of  the  labour,  whea  the 
pains  are  flrong  and  frequent,  the  foft  parts  fufficiently 
dilated,  the  woman  in  good  health,  and  no  other  ap¬ 
parent  canfe  to  account  for  the  remora.  The  fecond 
is  difeovered  from  the  hiftory  of  the  cafe,  from  the 
common  fymptoms  of  a  dead  child,  m.  the  puffy  em- 
phyfematous  feel  of  the  prefenting  part  of  the  head, 
and  from  the  feparation  of  the  cuticle  when  touched. 
JLaflly,  the  hydrocephalus  is  difeovered  by  the  head 
falling  down  in  the  pelvis  in  a  large  bulky  form,  by 
the  bones  of  the  head  being  feparated  at  confiderable 
diflances,  and  by  a  flu&uation  evident  to  the  touch. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  here  be  obferved,  that 
the  mofl  probable  or  fufpicious  fymptoms  of  the  child’s 
death  are  often  deceitful. 

From  whatever  caufe  the  head  is  enlarged,  if  the 
difficulty  arifes  from  this  caufe,  and  the  force  of  the 
pains  prove  infufficient  to  pufh  the  head  forwards,  re- 
courfe  muff  be  had  to  inflruments  ;  and  if  the  bulk  of 
the  head  is  too  large  to  pafs  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 
the  cranium  muft  be  opened  to  diminifh  its  fize,  and 
the  brain  evacuated  previous  to  the  extra&ion. 

2dly,  The  pofition  of  the  head,  which  may  be 
fqueezed  into  the  pelvis  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  that  compreffion  neceffary  for  itspaffing.  Such 
a  caufe  of  difficulty,  however,  more  feldom  occurs 
than  many  authors  have  imagined.  The  rafh  and  pre- 
pofterous  application  of  inflruments  has,  in  fuch  cafes, 
proved  the  bane  of  thoufands.  Here  though  the  la¬ 
bour  will  prove  more  painful  and  more  tedious,  yet 
nature  in  general,  unaffifted,  will  accomplifh  her  own 
work  with  more  fafety  to  mother- and  child,  than  by 
the  intrufion  of  officious  hands.  Turning  here  is 
always  difficult,  often  dangerous.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  will  hold  of  inflruments,  which  fhould  never  be 
employed  but  when  alarming  fymptoms  occur  :  the 
aflertion  perhaps  is  not  more  bold  than  true,  that,  in 
general,  the  mofl  difadvantageous  pofition  in  which 
the  head  can  offer  is  not  fnfficient,  without  fome  other 
caufe  concurring,  either  to  prevent  delivery,  or  to  en¬ 
danger  the  life  of  mother  or  child  fo  much  as  would 
be  done  by  the  movement  of  the  gentlefl  hands.  Yet, 
in  fome  cafes,  where  the  woman  is  weak  and  exhauft- 
ed,  and  the  pains  trifling  ;  if  the  head  of  the  child 
be  large,  the  bones  firm,  and  the  futures  clofely  con- 
ne&ed  ;  or  if  there  be  any  degree  of  narrownefs  in 
the  pelvis,  a  difficult  labour  is  to  be  expelled  ;  and 
the  life  of  both  mother  and  child  will  depend  ou  a 
well-timed  and  fkilful  application  of  the  furgeon’s 
hands. 

The  unfavourable  pofition  of  the  head  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  two  kinds,  which  include  a  confiderable  va¬ 
riety.  i.  When  the  fontanella,  or  open  of  the  head, 
prefents  inflead  of  the  vertex.  2.  Facecafes. 

If  no  other  obflacle  appears  but  the  prefenting  of 
the  fontanella,  the  labour  will  by  proper  management 
generally  end  well;  and  much  injury  may  be  done  by 
the  intrufion  of  officious  hands. 

Face-cafes  are  the  mofl  difficult  and  laborious  of  all 
kinds  of  births  ;  and  our  fuccefs  in  thefe  will  chiefly 
depend  upon  a  prudent  management,  by  carefully  fup- 
porting  the  flrength  of  the  woman.  Ihe  varieties  of 
face-cafes  are  known  by  tke  dire&ion  of  the  chin  ;  for 
the  face  may  prefent,  I .  With  the  chin  to  the  pubes  ; 
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2.  To  the  facrum  ;  3.  To  either  fide. 
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all  thefe  cafes  is  to  allow  the  labour  to  go  on  till  the 
face  be  protruded  as  far  down  as  poffible.  It  is  often 
as  difficult  and  hazardous  to  pufh  back  the  child,  and 
to  bring  down  the  crown  or  vertex,  as  to  turn  the 
child  and  deliver  it  by  the  feet.  Sometimes  a  fkilful 
artifl  may  fuCceed  in  his  attempt  to  alter  the  pofition, 
when  he  has  the  management  of  the  delivery  from  the 
beginning  ;  or,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  face  is  confi- 
derably  advanced  in  the  pekis,  may  be  able  to  give 
affiflance  by  paffing  a  finger  or  two  in  the  child’s 
mouth,  and  pulling  down  the  jaw ;  which  leffens  the 
bulk  of  the  head  ;  or,  by  preffing  on  the  chin,  to 
bring  it  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes ;  when  the  crown 
getting  into  the  hollow  of  the  os  facrum,  the  head  will 
afterwards  p3fs  eafily. 

3dly,  The  breadth  of  the  fhoulders,  or  their  tranf- 
verfe  defeent  through  the  pelvis,  rarely  proves  the 
caufe  of  protra&ed  labour.  The  head  is  always  pret¬ 
ty  far  advanced  before  any  obftru&ion  can  arife  from 
this  caufe  ;  and  if  the  head  has  already  paffed,  in  a 
pain  or  two  the  fhoulders  will  follow.  The  fame  rea- 
foning  will  alfo  apply  with  regard  to  the  aperture  of 
the  uterus  itfelf,  if  the  head  paffes  freely,  in  like 
manner  will  the  fhoulders  ;  the  os  uteri  rarely,  if  ever, 
is  capable  of  contra&ing  upon  the  neck  of  the  child, 
and  thus  preventing  the  advance  of  the  fhoulders;  and 
fhould  this  prove  the  cafe,  what  can  we  do  but  wait 
with  patience  ?  After  the  delivery  of  the  head,  if  the 
woman  falls  into  dehquia,  or  if,  after  feveral  pains, 
the  fhoulders  do  not  follow,  and  the  child’s  life  be  in 
danger  from  delay,  we  fhould  naturally  be  induced  to 
help  it  forward  in  the  gentlefl  manner  we  *re  able,  by 
paffing  a  finger  on  each  fide  as  far  at  the  axilla,  and 
thus  gradually  pulling  along. 

III.  Laflly,  From  the  fecundines,  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger  fometimes  arife. 

ill,  The  rigidity  of  the  membranes,  and  the  con¬ 
trary.  From  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  caufes,  the  birth  is 
fometimes  rendered  tedious  ;  but  as  the  fame  effe£l  is 
much  oftener  produced  by  the  oppofite  caufe,  and  the 
confequences  of  the  latter  are  more  troublefome  and 
dangerous  than  the  former,  we  fhould  always  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cautious  of  having  recourfe  to  the  common* 
expedient  of  breaking  the  membranes,  which  ought 
never  to  be  done  till  we  be  certain  the  difficulty  de¬ 
pends  upon  this  caufe  ;  and,  even  then,  the  head  of 
the  child  fhould  be  well  advanced,  and  the  membranes 
protruded  almoll  as  far  as  the  os  externum.  Many  in¬ 
conveniences  arife  from  a  premature  evacuation  of  the 
waters;  for  thus  the  parts  become  dry  and  rigid,  a 
conftri&ion  of  the  os  uteri  fora  time  cnfiies,  the  pain* 
often  either  remit  or  become  lefs  flrong  and  forcing, 
though  not  lefs  painful  and  fatiguing  ;  the  dilatation 
goes  on  fo  flow,  and  the  labour  becomes  fo  ievere, 
that  the  woman’s  flrength  and  fpirits,  by  the  unpro¬ 
fitable  labour,  are  quite  overcome  and  exhanfled  ;  fc 
that  the  head  remains  confined  in  the  paflage,  merely 
from  want  of  force  of  pam  to  pufh  it  forwards.  The 
woman  in  the  beginning  of  labour  fhould  therefore  be 
treated  with  the  utmofl  delicacy  and  gentlenefs.  T-he 
work  of  nature  is  too  often  1  polled  by  officious  hands. 
She  fhould  be  feldom  touched  while  the  membranes  arc 
whole,  left  they  fhould  be  ruptured  ;  and,  even  whe* 
touching  is  neceffary,  this  fhould  only  be  done  when 
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Difficult  the  pains  begin  to  remit,  and  the  tenfe  membranous 
1_Lab0Uf-  bag  to  relax. 

v~"n  - '  2dly,  Too  great  a  quantity  of  water  may  prevent 

the  uterus  from  contra&ing,  and  thus  weaken  the  force 
of  the  pains.  Though  thi*3  may,  however,  occafion  a 
delay,  it  will  never  be  attended  with  more  dangerous 
confluences ;  and  the  fame  advice  already  given  will 
hold  equally  good  in  this  cafe,  that  the  membranes 
fhould  never  be  broken  till  the  foft  parts  be  complete¬ 
ly  dilated  ;  and  we  are  affured  that  the  difficulty  or  de¬ 
lay  proceeds  only  from  this  caufe. 

3dly,  The  funis  umbilicalis  too  long.  The  funis 
may  be  faulty  from  its  too  great  length,  or  the  con¬ 
trary  :  thus  the  extraordinary  length,  by  forming  cir¬ 
cumvolutions  round  the  child’s  neck  or  body,  fome- 
4  times  proves  the  caufe  of  protracting  the  labour.  But 
as  this  can  only  happen  when  the  chord  is  of  an  un¬ 
common  length,  there  is  generally  enough  left  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  exit  of  the  child  with  fafety  ;  and  it  is  time 
enough,  in  general,  after  the  child  is  born,  to  flip  the 
noofe  over  the  fhoulders  or  head  :  there  is  feldom  oc- 
cauon  to  divide  the  chord  in  the  birth;  a  pradtice  that 
may  be  attended  with  trouble  and  hazard. 

The  pnCtice  of  introducing  a  finger  in  ano,  to  prefs 
back  the  coccyx,  or  to  prevent  the  head,  when  it  ad¬ 
vances,  from  being  retraded  by  circumvolutions  of  the 
chord,  is  now  entirely  laid  afide  ;  an  expedient  that 
can  anfwer  no  end,  but  that  of  fretting  and  bridling 
the  parts  of  the  mother,  and  injuring  thofe  of  the 
child. 

Funis  too  fhort.  The  funis  is  fometimes  thick  and 
knotty,  or  preternaturally  thickened  by  difeafe.  In 
this  cafe,  part  of  the  placenta  may  be  feparated  as  the 
■child  advances  through  the  pelvis,  and  thus  a  flooding 
will  enfue  ;  or  the  funis  may  be  adually  ruptured, 
and  occafion  the  death  of  the  child,  if  the  birth  does 
not  quickly  follow.  Such  cafes,  however,  rarely  hap¬ 
pen. 

An  inconvenience,  at  lead  fully  as  bad  as  the  for- 
.  mer,  may  arife  from  the  too  great  length  of  the  fu¬ 

nis,  though  it  may  depend  on  other  cireumftances  : 
T/V,. 

4thly,  The  prolapfus  of  the  funis  before  the  head. 
In  this  cafe,  the  funis,  if  poflible,  fhould  be  pufhed 
up  above  the  prefenting  part  ;  for,  if  the  labour  pains 
are  flow,  and  the  chord  becomes  cold,  or  the  pulfation 
in  it  begins  to  grow  languid,  the  circulation  will  thus 
be  interrupted,  and  the  life  of  the  child  deftroyed.  Tf 
the  head  is  far  advanced  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  child’s 
life  in  danger,  the  delivery  may  be  performed  with  the 
forceps.  But  to  pufh  up  the  head,  and  turn  the  child 
with  a  view  to  preferve  its  life,  as  many  author’s  re¬ 
commend,  is  a  pra&ice  by  no  means  advifeable  :  we 
fhould  feldom,  in  this  pofition,  be  enabled  to  fave  the 
child  ;  and  turning  under  fueh  cireumftances  can  never 
be  done  but  at  the  immediate  hazard  of  lofing  the 
mother 

5thly,  Placenta  attached  towards  the  cervix  or  os 
uteri.  This  cafe  is  truly  melancholy  ;  for,  if  the  de¬ 
livery  is  not  fpeedily  accomplifhed,  the  effufion  from 
the  uterine  veffels  will  be  fo  copious  and  profufe,  that 
the  unfortunate  woman  muft  in  a  very  fhort  time  pe- 
rifli.  On  this  occafion  the  delivery  muft  be  conduc¬ 
ed  in  the  belt  manner  the  judgment  and  ikill  of  the 
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operator  can  direC,  and  with  as  much  expedition  as  Bid! 
the  fafety  of  the  mother  will  admit. 

Thus,  in  moft  laborious  cafes,  provided  the  wo-  * 
man’s  ftrength  be  fupported,  the  management  proper¬ 
ly  regulated,  the  natural  moifture  of  the  parts  when 
deficient  fupplied,  manual  affiftance  very  feldom  be¬ 
comes  requisite  :  hut  as  cafes  do  occur,  wherein  na¬ 
ture,  with  all  advantages,  will  fail,  and  the  common 
methods  of  relief  prove  unfuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  more  powerful  means,  while  the  woman  is  able 
to  fupport  the  confliC.  Jn  allfuch  cafes,  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  the  ftruCure  and  ftate  of  the  parts,  and 
pofition  of  the  prefenting  part  of  the  child,  muft  very 
carefully  be  confidered. 

Method  of  Delivery  by  Injlruments . 

When  the  powers  of  nature  are  infufficient  to  expel 
the  child,  extraordinary  affiftance  muft  be  had  re¬ 
courfe  to.  In  laborious  births,  this  is  chiefly  of  two 
kinds. 

I.  The  head  is  either  extracted  as  it  prefents  :  or, 

IT.  Its  diameter  is  diminifhed  previous  to  the  ex- 
t  raCion. 

The  head  may  be  detained  from  advancing  through 
the  pelvis  by  all  the  caufes  formerly  enumerated.— 
Tliefe  are  chiefly  included  in  four  general  ones. 

1.  Weaknefs  in  the  mother. 

2.  Narrownefs  of  the  pelvis. 

3.  The  bulk  of  the  head  of  the  child;  or, 

4.  Its  difad  van  tageous  pofition. 

Whatever  is  the  caufe,  when  the  natural  pains  begin 
to  remit,  and  the  parts  of  the  woman  begin  to  fwell ; 
when  her  ftrength  declines,  her  pulfe  grows  feeble,  and 
there  is  no  profpeC  of  advantage  to  be  gained  by  de¬ 
lay  ;  meafures  muft  be  taken  for  affifting  the  delivery, 
otherwife  both  mother  and  child  may  periffi  from  ne- 
gka.  _ 

As  inftruments  are  never  to  be  employed  but  in  the 
moft  urgent  and  neceffitous  cafes,  and  exprefsly  with 
a  view  to  preferve  the  life  of  mother  or  child,  or  both; 
thofe  of  a  fafe  and  harmlefs  kind  fhould  always  be 
made  trial  of,  in  preference  to  thofe  of  a  deftru£tive 
nature. 

Ufe  of  the  Forceps . 

The  forceps  is  an  inftrument  intended  to  lay  hold 
of  the  head  of  the  child  in  laborious  births,  and  to  ex¬ 
tract  it  as  it  prefents.  This  inftrument,  as  now  im» 
proved,  in  the  hands  of  a  prudent  and  cautious  opera¬ 
tor,  may  be  employed  without  doing  the  leaft  injury 
either  to  mother  or  child. 

In  every  ohftetrical  cafe,  wherein  manual  affiftance 
becomes  neceffary,  the  contents  of  return  and  bladder 
fhould,  if  poffible,  be  previoufly  emptied. 

The  membranes  alfo  fhould  be  broken,  the  foft  parts 
completely  dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  as  far 
as  poffible  advanced,  previous  to  the  ufe  of  any  inftru¬ 
ment. 

The  form  and  ftru&ure  of  the  parts  of  the  woman, 
the  fituation  and  progrefs  of  the  prefenting  part  of  the 
child,  muft  at  this  time  be  carefully  confidered.  The 
coqcavity  of  the  facrum,  for  inftance,  will  determine 
the  progrefs  of  the  labour.  The  touch  of  the  vertex, 
fontanella,  lambdoidal,  or  fagittal  future,  the  fore  or 
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back  part  of  the  car,  or  fome  part  of  the  face,  will  af- 
certain  the  true  prefentation  of  the  child. 

The  lower  the  head  is  advanced  in  the  pelvis,  our 
fuccefs  with  the  forceps  is  the  more  to  be  depended 
on.  For  when  it  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  inferior 
aperture,  by  means  of  this  inftrument  it  may  be  readi¬ 
ly  relieved  :  but  when  the  head  of  the  child  is  conr 
fined  at  the  brim,  both  the  application  of  inftruments, 
and  the  extradion  by  this  means,  are  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous. 

The  head  may  be  fo  firmly  wedged  in  the  pelvis, 
that  the  forceps  can  neither  be  introduced  nor  lixed 
without  bruifing  or  tearing  the  parts  of  the  woman  : 
whatever,  therefore,  infurmountable  difficulties  occur, 
either  in  applying  or  extrading  with  the  forceps,  the 
life  of  the  mother  muff  not  be  endangered  by  fruit- 
lefs  efforts  :  the  head  of  the  child  mull  immediately  be 
opened,  and  the  delivery  accompliihed  without  further 
delay 

In  laborious  births,  the  proper  forcep-cafes  may  be 
reduced  to  two,  which  include,  however,  a  confider- 
able  variety.  Thefe  are, 

I.  The  fmooth  part  of  the  cranium. 

II.  The  face,  prefenting. 

The  head  may  prefent, 

i ft,  Naturally,  when  low  advanced  in  the  pelvis, 
with  the  vertex  to  the  pubes,  and  the  forehead  or  face 
in  the  hollow  of  the  facrum.  Or, 

2dly,  When  higher  in  the  pelvis,  the  vertex  may 
prefent  with  the  face  laterally,  the  ears  to  the  pubes 
and  facrum.  Or, 

3dly,  The  fontanel  may  prefent  with  the  face  to  the 
pubes  and  vertex  to  the  facrum  ;  or  with  the  vertex 
to  the  pubes  and  face  to  the  facrum. 

i.  When  the  head  prefents  naturally.  The  woman 
in  this  cafe  muft  be  placed  on  her  back  a-crofs  the 
bed,  properly  fupported  ;  the  accoucheur,  feated  be¬ 
fore  or  in  a  kneeling  pofture,  after  gradually  lubri¬ 
cating  the  perinreum  and  vagina,  muft  proceed  gently 
to  ftretch  the  parts,  by  palling  the  hand  in  a  conical 
manner  through  the  os  externum  vaginas,  pufhing  it 
forwards  by  the  fide  of  the  child’s  head,  till  it  ad¬ 
vances  as  far  as  an  ear,  if  poflible  :  along  this  hand 
lie  is  to  guide  a  blade  of  the  forceps,  which  with  the 
other  hand  he  introduces  in  the  diredion  of  the  line 
of  the  pelvis,  holding  the  handle  backwards  towards 
the  perinasum,  and  keeping  the  clam  clofely  applied  to 
the  child’s  head.  This  muft  be  infinuated  very  gradually 
by  a  kind  of  wriggling  motion,  pufhing  it  on  till  the 
blade  is  applied  along  the  fide  of  the  head  over  the 
ear  ;  he  muft  then  gently  withdraw  the  firft  hand  from 
the  pelvis,  with  which  he  muft  fecure  the  handle  of 
the  blade  of  the  forceps  already  introduced,  till  the 
other  blade  be  paffed  along  the  other  hand,  in  the 
fame  flow  cautious  manner  :  the  handles  muft  then  be 
brought  oppofite  to  each  other,  carefully  locked,  and, 
left  they  flip  in  extrading,  properly  fecured  by  tying 
a  fillet  or  garter  round  them  ;  but  this  muft  be  loofed 
during  the  remiflion  of  pulling,  to  prevent  the  brain 
from  being  injured  by  the  preflure  The  extradion 
muft  be  made  by  very  flow  and  gentle  decrees,  and 
with  one  hand  only,  while  the  other  is  employed  to 
guard  the  perinaeum  :  the  motion  in  pulling  fhould 
be  from  blade  to  blade  ;  the  accoucheur  muft  reft  from 
time  to  time,  and,  if  the  pains  are  not  gone,  fhould 
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always  in  his  efforts  only  co-operate  with  thofe  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  child  and  mother  will  fufFer  lefs  by.  going 
on  in  this  gradual  manner  than  by  precipitating  the 
birth,  which  can  never  be  done  but  at  the  rifle  of  de- 
ftroying  both.  If,  in  making  the  extraction,  the  for¬ 
ceps  flip,  they  muft  be  cautioufly  withdrawn  blade  by 
blade,  and  again  introduced  in  the  fame  manner. — 
When  the  tumor  of  the  perinaeum  forms,  and  the 
vertex  begins  to  protrude  at  the  os  externum,  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  muft  rife  from  his  feat,  raife  the  .handle 
gently  upwards,  and,  by  a  half-round  turn,  bring  the 
hind-head  from  uuder  the  fymphyfis  or  arch  of  the 
pubes  ;  remembering  carefully  to  guard  the  perinaeum 
from  laceration  and  its  confequences,  to  which  it  is  now 
fo  greatly  expofed. 

In  attempting  the  introdudion  of  either  blade,  if 
it  meets  with  any  interruption,  it  muft  he  as  often 
withdrawn,  and  puflied  up  again  in  a  proper  direction, 
till  every  difficulty  be  furmounted  ;  and  if,  from  the 
fmallnefs  or  conftridion  of  the  parts,  the  introdudion 
of  the  fecond  blade  fhall  feem  impradicable,  the  for¬ 
mer  one  mull  be  withdrawn,  and  the  latter  inuft  be 
firft  introduced. 

’  2.  1  he  vertex  may  prefent  with  the  face  laterally  in 

the  pelvis.  It  is  always  difficult  to  apply  the  forcep3 
till  the  bulky  part  of  the  head  has  pafled  the  brim  ; 
and  here  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  the  operator,  but 
extremely  hazardous  to  the  pacient,  to  introduce  this 
inftrument  till  the  ear  of  the  child  has  got  under  the 
pubes.  When  the  ears  thus  prefent  to  pubes  and  fa- 
crum,  the  woman  fhould  be  placed  on  her  fide  or 
knees  ;  the  moft  difficult  blade  of  the  forceps  fhould 
be  firft  applied,  which  is  the  one  under  the  pubes  5 
when  both  are  paffed,  and  properly  fecured,  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  again  be  turned  to  her  back,  before  the 
operator  attempts  to  extrad,  and  the  head  in  tins 
cafe  (as  the  quarter-turn  can  feldom  be  made  with 
fafety)  fhould  be  delivered  in  the  manner  wherein  it 
prefents ;  becaufe,  when  confined  any  time  in  the  paf- 
fage,  its  figure  is  altered  by  the  overlapping  of  the 
bones,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  paffes  along,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  with  far  lefs  difficulty  than  to  attempt  to  puflr  up 
and  make  the  mechanical  turns  ;  a  work  often  alto¬ 
gether  ineradicable,  by  which  contufion  or  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  woman,  and  the  moft  fatal 
confequences,  may  be  occafioned.  The  handles  of  the 
forceps  muft  here  particularly  be  well  preffed  back¬ 
wards  towards  the  perinaeum,  that  the  clams  may  hu¬ 
mour  the  curvature  and  intrufion  of  the  facrum,  and 
accommodate  themfelves  to  the  form  of  the  child’s 
head. 

This  is  a  cafe  wherein  the  forceps  often  fail ;  if  fo, 
they  will  fometimes  fucceed  by  varying  the  mode  of 
application,  and  fixing  them  over  the.  forehead  and 
occiput  ;  if  this  method  fails  alfo,  the  fize  of  the  head 
muft  be  diminiihed,  and  the  extradion  made  with  the 
blunt  hook  or  crotchet. 

3.  The  foritanella  may  prefent  with  the  face  to  the 
pubes.  This  is  the  moft  common  of  the  fontanel 
cafes  ;  though  fometimes  the  face  is  lateral  in  the  pcl- 
-vis,  fometimes  diagonal,  and  fometimes  it  is  turned  to 
the  facrum.  The  true  pofition  is  afeertained  by  the 
diredion  of  the  fontanel,  and  that  of  the  ear.  Here, 
as  in  other  laborious  births;  nature  fhould  be  intruded 
as  lontr  as  we  dare.  The  head  does  not  always  de- 
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fcend  mechanically  through  the  capacity  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  as  fome  practitioners  have  fuppofed  ;  nor  will 
the  deviation  from  its  ordinary  mode  of  defeent  al¬ 
ways  of  itfclf  influence  the  delivery,  at  leaft  very  rare¬ 
ly  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  require  extraordinary  affift- 
ance.  In  whatever  manner  the  head  prefents,  when  it 
is  fituated  high  in  the  pelvis,  the  delivery  cannot  be 
effected  without  difficulty  or  hazard  ;  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  the  application  of  the  forceps  will  frequently 
kaffle  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  accoucheur,  and  the 
confequences  of  fuch  attempts  may  prove  fatal  to  mo¬ 
ther  and  child. 

When  extreme  weaknefs  in  the  mother,  floodings, 
eonvulfipns,  or  other  urgent  fymptoms,  render  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  force  the  delivery,  whether  the  face  be  to 
pubes  or  facrum,  the  forceps  may  be  applied  along 
the  ears,  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  a  natural 
labour ;  and  the  head,  for  the  reafons  already  given, 
fhould  be  brought  ah  ng  in  the  manner  it  prefents: 
the  extraction  fhould  be  made  with  great  deliberation, 
that  the  parts  of  the  woman  may  have  time  to  ftretch  ; 
the  perinoeum  muft  be  carefully  fupported  ;  the  forceps 
*nuft  be  gently  releafed,  when  the  head  is  delivered  ; 
and  the  reft  of  the  delivery  conducted  as  in  a  natural 
labour. 

In  this  cafe,  when  fituated  high  in  the  pelvis,  the 
fontanel  prefenting,  and  the  face  either  to  pubes  or 
facrum,  the  long  axis  of  the  head  interfects  the  fhort 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  very  often,  though  the 
forceps  be  applied,  and  a  firm  hold  of  the  head  be  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  not  poffible  to  bring  it  along  with  all  the 
force  we  dare  exert.  If  this  method  therefore  fails, 
the  common  forceps  fhould  be  cautioufly  withdrawn, 
and  the  long  ones  applied,  if  poffible,  over  the  fore¬ 
head  and  occiput,  when  the  fize  of  the  head,  by  the 
•ompreffion  it  fuffers  in  paffing  along,  being  perhaps 
fomewhat  diminiffied,  the  extraction  will  be  fnccefsful- 
3y  performed.  This  method  alfo  failing,  previous  to 
the  operation  of  embryotomy,  Dr  Leak’s  forceps, 
with  the  third  blade,  may  be  had  recourfe  to.  But  of 
this  little  can  be  faid  with  confidence,  till  the  inftru- 
ment  has  been  more  generally  employed.  From  the 
difficulty  of  fucceeding  in  the  application  of  the  com¬ 
mon  forceps,  it  may,  a  priori ,  be  concluded,  that  the 
introduction  of  a  third  blade,  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  practitioner,  however  ingenious  the  invention, 
is  an  expedient  not  eafily  to  be  put  in  practice.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  Roonhuyfe’s  lever,  or  a  blade  of  the  forceps 
paHed  up  between  the  pubes  and  fore-head  or  hind- 
head  of  the  child,  in  order  to  procure  the  delivery  of 
the  head,  to  be  recommended  in  fuch  cafes  :  however 
fome  have  boafted  of  its  fuccefs,  it  is  an  inftrument 
that  may  do  much  mifehief ;  and  few  practitioners  can 
ufe  it  with  fafety. 

II.  Face  prefenting. — Of  laborious  births,  face-cafes, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  the  moft  difficult  and 
the  moft  dangerous.  From  its  length,  roughnefs,  and 
inequality,  the  face  muft  occafion  greater  pain  ;  and 
from  the  folidity  of  the  bones,  it  muft  yield  to  the  pro¬ 
pelling  force  with  much  more  difficulty,  than  the 
fmooth  moveable  body  of  the  cranium.  Face-cafes 
are  the  moft  troublefome  that  occur  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  and  in  which  the  moft  expert  practitioners 
may  be  foiled  in  their  attempts  ;  and  thefe  attempts,  if 
too  early  exerted,  will  be  followed  in  many  inftances 
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with  fatal  confequences.  Whatever  way  the  face  pre-  Difficult 
fents,  it  fhould  be  allowed  to  advance  as  low  as  poffible  Labour* 
in  the  pelvis ;  by  which  means  the  accefs  will  be  more 
eafy,  and  the  pofition,  for  the  application  of  inftru- 
ments,  more  favourable.  In  this  aukward  fituation, 

much  mifehief  may  be  done  by  rafhnefs  ;  whereas,  if 
time  be  allowed,  and  the  patient  be  properly  fupport* 
ed,  the  delivery  will  generally  end  well. 

The  face  may  prefent  with, 

1.  The  chin  to  the  pubes. 

2.  to  the  facrum. 

3.  laterally. 

From  the  difficulty  of  applying  inftruments  in  thefe 
cafes,  fome  authors  recommend,  as  an  univerfal  prac¬ 
tice,  to  turn  the  child,  and  deliver  by  the  feet  But 
this  in  general  is  a  dangerous  practice,  and  feldom  or 
never  advifeable,  except  when  the  membranes  remain 
entire,  till  the  os  uteri  is  completely  dilated,  and  the 
head  continues  loofe  about  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  and 
even  then  the  propriety  of  the  praCtice  is  doubtful  ; 
becaufe  if  the  head  is  fmall,  or  the  pelvis  be  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  the  face  will  defeend  without  much  difficul¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  otherwife,  befides  the  rifk  in  attempting  to 
turn,  the  child  may  be  loft  from  the  preffure  of  the 
chord,  or  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  head  after 
the  delivery  of  the  body. 

When  affiftance  becomes  neceffary,  the  beft  prac¬ 
tice  in  face-cafes  is  the  following ;  Having  placed  the 
patient  in  a  convenient  pofture,  let  the  accoucheur  in 
the  gentleft  manner  pafs  his  hand  within  the  pelvis ; 
and,  during  the  remiffion  of  pain  only,  endeavour  to 
raife  the  head  of  the  child,  fo  that  he  may  pufh  up 
the  fhoulders  entirely  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
thus  change  the  pofition  of  the  face  :  by  this  means,  if 
fuccefsful,  he  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  firft  of  thefe 
cafes,  fo  as  to  make  the  fontanel  prefent  with  the  face 
to  the  pubes  ;  he  will  reduce  the  fecond  fo  as  to  bring 
down  the  vertex,  with  the  face  to  the  facrum;  and  the 
third  he  will  reduce  to  a  vertex  cafe,  with  the  face  la¬ 
teral.  The  delivery  may  be  afterwards  trufted  to  na¬ 
ture  ;  which  failing,  there  is  eafter  accefs  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  inftruments  to  make  the  extraction,  as  al¬ 
ready  directed.  The  fuccefs,  however,  of  the  ac¬ 
coucheur,  in  altering  the  pofition  of  the  head,  by  puffi- 
ing  it  up,  will  entirely  depend  on  the  time  he  is  call¬ 
ed  ;  for,  ffiould  the  head  be  firmly  wedged  in  the  pel¬ 
vis,  no  force  he  dares  employ  will  be  fufficient  to  alter 
the  pofture. 

If  therefore  every  attempt  to  reduce  the  face,  and 
make  the  vertex  or  fontanel  prefent,  (hall  prove  unfuc- 
cefsfnl,  and  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  forceps  muft  be 
applied  over  the  ears  of  the  child,  and  the  extraction 
performed  in  the  beft  manner  the  operator  is  able. 

And,  failing  thefe,  immediate  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
the  crotchet. 

1.  In  the  firft  cafe,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  forceps,  the  chin,  if  poffible,  fhould  be  advanced 
below  the  pubes. 

2.  In  the  fecond,  the  chin  fhould  be  advanced  to 
the  inferior  part  of  the  facrum.  And, 

3.  In  the  third,  the  chin  fhould  be  as  low  as  the 
hinder*part  of  the  tuber  ifehii :  and  although  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  head  is  to  be  extracted  as  it  prefents,  if  the 
operator  meets  with  coniiderable  refiftance,  it  muft  be 
gently  puffied  up  and  turned  with  the  chin,  either  la- 
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Difficult  terally,  below  the  pubes,  or  into  the  hollow  of  the 
Labour,  facrum,  according  to  the  particular  circumltances  of 
V'"''  the  cafe,  and  in  a  direction  beft  accommodated  to  the 
form  and  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Ufe  of  the  Sctffars ,  Crotchet ,  and  Blunt  Hook . 

When  the  head  of  the  child,  from  its  fize,  unfa¬ 
vourable  pofition,  or  from  a  fault  in  the  pelvis,  cannot 
be  protruded  by  the  force  of  natural  pains,  nor  extrac¬ 
ted  by  the  forceps,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  more  vio¬ 
lent  means,  and  the  life  of  the  child  muft  be  deftroyed 
in  order  to  preferve  that  of  the  mother.  This  opera¬ 
tion  was  by  the  ancients  called  embryotomy . 

When  the  head,  from  its  extraordinary  bulk,  is  de¬ 
tained  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  on  evacuating  the 
contents,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  immediately  col- 
lapfe,  and  the  head  is  afterwards  propelled  by  the  force 
of  the  labour-pains  ;  failing  which  only,  the  extrac¬ 
tion  muft  be  made  with  the  blunt  hook  or  crotchet. 

The  unfavourable  pofition  of  the  head  is  of  itfelf  a 
caufe  inefficient  to  juftify  the  ufe  of  deftrudive  inftm- 
ments,  which  ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  ex¬ 
treme  cafes,  after  every  milder  method  has  failed.  From 
the  difficult  accefs  to  the  cranium  in  order  to  make  a 
perforation  and  evacuate  the  brain,  a  face-cafe  makes 
a  very  troublefome  and  dangerous  crotchet  one.  Very 
luckily,  in  narrow  pelvifes,  the  face  rarely  prefents,  and 
very  feldom  advances  far  in  that  direction  ;  at  other 
times,  the  pofition  may  be  fo  altered,  that  the  crown, 
the  back  of  the  ear,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  cranium, 
can  be  reached ;  otherwife  the  crotchet  muft  be  fixed 
in  the  mouth,  orbit  of  the  eye,  &c.  ind  the  head 
brought  along  in  that  diredion,  till  the  fciflars  can  be 
employed  to  open  the  fkull. 

But  the  grand  caufe  of  difficult  labour  is,  the  nar- 
rownefs  or  diftortion  of  the  pelvis.  For  when,  £t  the 
brim,  inftead  of  four  inches  and  a  quarter  from  pubes 
to  facrum,  it  meafures  no  more  than  one  and  a  half, 
one  and  three-fourths,  two,  or  two  inches  and  one- 
fourth,  the  ufe  of  inftruments  becomes  abfolutely  re- 
quifite,  and  very  frequently  in  thofe  of  two  inches  and 
one-half,  and  three  inches  ;  or  when  the  diameters 
through  the  capacity,  or  at  the  inferior  aperture,  are 
retrenched  in  the  fame  proportion,  difficulties  will  in 
like  manner  arife,  and  the  delivery,  except  the  labour 
be  premature,  or  the  child  of  a  fmall  fize,  cannot  be 
accomplifhed  without  the  affiftance  of  deftrudive  in¬ 
ftruments. 

We  judge  of  the  form  of  the  woman  ;  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  labour  ;  by  the  touch.  .  When  the  fault  is 
at  the  inferior  aperture,  the  touch  is  pretty  decilive  ; 
e.r  if  a  bump  is  felt  in  the  os  facrum  mftead  of  a  con¬ 
cavity  ;  if  the  coccyx  is  angulated ;  if  the  fymphyfis 
pubis  projects  inwards  in  form  of  an  acute  angle  ;  it 
the  tuberofities  of  the  ifchia  approach  too  near  each 
other;  or  the  one  tuber  be  higher  than  the  other;  fuch 
appearances  are  infallible  marks  of  a  diftoited  pelvis. 
But  when  the  narrownefs  is  confined  to  the  brim,  this 
is  only  to  be  difcovered  by  the  introdudion  of  the  hand 
within  the  pelvis  :  the  projection  of  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae  over  the  facrum,  is  a  fpecies .  of  narrow  pelvis 
that  moft  frequently  occurs  in  pradice.  In  this  caie, 
the  child’s  head,  by  the  prefTure  it  fuftains  between  the 
pubes  and  facrum,  is  moulded  into  a  conical  or  fugar- 
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loaf  form,  the  parietal  bones  are  fqueezed  together, 
over-lapping  one  another,  and  will  be  felt  to  the  touch  ^ 
when  the  labour  is  advanced,  like  an  acute  ridge,  fome-  * 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  fow’s  back. 

Inftead  of  the  complicated  inftru mental  apparatus 
invented  by  the  ancients,  fuch  as  fcrews,.  hooks,  See . 
for  fixing  in,  laying  hold  of,  and  extrading  the  head, 
as  it  prefented,  an  operation  in  many  cafes  difficult  and 
dangerous,  when  the  head  was  bulky  or  the  pelvis  nar- 
row,  as  the  woman  frequently  loft  her  life  in  the  at¬ 
tempt;  the  pradice  of  diminiffiing  the  fize  of  the  head, 
by  opening  the  cranium  and  evacuating  the  brain,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  extraaion,  is  a  modern  improvement,  and 
an  important  one  :  the  inftruments  for  this  purpofe 
confift  (imply  of  a  pair  of  long  feiffars,  a  ffiarp  curved 
crotchet,  and  a  blunt  hook  :  thefe  are  preferable  to 
every  other,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  conftruc-" 

tion.  t 

When  the  accoucheur  is  under  the  difagreeable  ne- 
ceffity  of  deftroying  the  child  to  preferve  the  mother,^ 
(he  muft  be  laid  in  the  fame  pofition  as  already  advi-‘ 
fed  for  the  application  of  the  forceps ;  and  the  fame 
rules,  recommended  for  the  one  operation,  will  in  ge¬ 
neral  apply  to  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  narroweft  pelvis  that  occurs,  previous 
to  opening  the  cranium,  the  foft  parts  fhould  be  com¬ 
pletely  dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  ffiould  be  fixed 
fteadily  in  the  pelvis  and  advanced  as  far  as  poffible  ; 
for  while  the  head  is  high  and  loofe  above  the  brim, 
the  application  of  inftruments  is  very  difficult  as  well 
as  hazardous. 

The  long  fciflars  muft  be  cautioufly  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  direded  by  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  ; 
the  point6  muft  be  carefully  guarded,  till  they  prefs 
againft  the  cranium  of  the  child,  which  they  muft  be 
made  to  perforate  with  a  boring  kind  of  motion,  till 
they  are  puftied  on  as  far  as  the  refts  ;  they  muft  then 
be  opened  fully,  carefully  re-fhut,  half  turned,  and 
again  widely  opened,  fo  as  to  make  a  crucial  hole  in 
the  fkull.  They  muft  afterwards  be  puffied  beyond  the 
refts,  opened  diagonally  again  and  again,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  tear  and  break  to  pieces  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  ;  they  muft  then  be  (hut -with-  great  care;  and 
withdrawn  along  the  hand,  in  the  fame  cautious  man¬ 
ner  as  they  were  introduced,  left  they  fhould  bruife  or 
tear  the  uterus,  vagina,  or  any  other  part  of  the  wo¬ 
man.  After  a  free  opening  in  the  cranium  has  thus 
been  made,  the  brain  muft  be  fcooped  out  with  the 
fingers  or  blunt-hook,  and  the  loofe  (harp  pieces  of 
bone  muft  be  carefully  feparated  and  removed,  that  no 
part  of  the  woman  be  tore  while  the  head  is  extraft- 
ing.  The  teguments  of  the  fcalp  fhould  now  be  brought 
over  the  ragged  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  woman 
fhould  be  allowed  to  reft  an  hour  or  two,  according  to 
her  ftrength  and  other  circumftances:  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  will  now  collapfe ;  and  if  the  woman  lias  as 
much  ftrength  remaining,  or  the  pelvis  be  not  much 
diftorted,  the  head  being  thus  diminifhed,  will  be  pro¬ 
truded  by  the  force  of  natural  pains;  otherwife  it  muft 
be  extruded,  either  by  means  of  two  fingers  introdu¬ 
ced  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  .by  the  blunt- 
hook  introduced  in  the  fame  manner,  guarding  the 
point  on  the  oppofite  fide  while  making  the  extrac¬ 
tion  •  or,  failing  thefe,  by  the  crotchet,  which,  though 
’  dan- 
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dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  rafh  operator, 
may  be  employed  by  the  prudent  practitioner  with  as 
much  fafety  as  the  blunted:  inllrument. 

The  method  of  introduction  is  the  fame  with  a  blade 
of  the  forceps.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  is, 
to  guard  the  point  till  it  be  applied  againft  the  head, 
and  firmly  fixed  in  its  hold,  which  fhould  always  be 
fomewhere  on  the  outfide  of  the  cranium, ;  provided  a 
firm  hold  is  obtained,  no  matter  where,  behind  the 
cars,  about  the  os  petrofum,  orbits  of  the  eyes,  maxilla 
inferior,  &c.  according  to  the  prefentation  of  the 
head.  The  woman  being  properly  fecured,  and  the 
handle  of  the  inftrument  covered  with  a  cloth,  the  ope¬ 
rator  muft  then  pull,  at  firfl  gently,  afterwards  more 
forcibly,  refling  from  time  to  time,  and  endeavouring 
to  make  the  extraction  in  the  befl  manner  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of.  If  the  pelvis  be 
much  diflorted,  fo  that,  by  means  of  the  utmofl 
flrength  the  accoucheur  can  exert,  little  purchafe  is 
made,  he  may  apply  to  the  oppofite  fide  a  blade  of 
the  forceps,  which  are  now  fo  conflructed  as  to  lock 
with  the  crotchet ;  let  him  then  bring  the  handles  to¬ 
gether,  fecure  properly,  and  thus  endeavour  to  make 
the  extraClion.  Should  this  expedient  alfo  fail,  the 
blade  of  the  forceps  mull  be  withdrawn,  the  other 
blade  of  the  crotchet  mull  be  applied,  the  handles 
brought  together  and  fecured,  and  the  extraction 
made,  moving  from  blade  to  blade. 

Should  the  head  prefent  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in 
attempting  to  extract  it,  the  crotchet  divides  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  neck,  and  tl#e  head  is  thus  fevered  from 
the  body,  an  accident  that  can  only  happen  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  blundering  practitioner ;  the  head 
muft  be  pufhed  up  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the 
crotchet  or  blunt  hook  muft  be  fixed  under  the  axilla, 
the  arms  muft  be  brought  down,  and  the  body  extrac¬ 
ted,  by  fixing  the  crotchet  below  the  fcapula  on  the 
fternum,  or  among  the  ribs;  the  head  muft  afterwards 
be  extracted  in  the  manner  already  advifed  :  or  fhould 
the  head  in  extracting  be  pulled  from  the  body,  as 
may  happen  when  the  child  has  been  long  dead,  or 
when  it  is  putrid,  the  delivery  of  the  body  muft 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  crotchet  as  now  direct¬ 
ed  ;  a  method  preferable  to  that  of  turning,  as  fome 
advife. 

If  the  head,  inftead  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  pull¬ 
ing,  be  at  laft  cut  and  broken  in  pieces,  the  operator 
muft  endeavour  to  bring  down  an  arm  of  the  child,  to 
fix  the  crotchet  about  the  jaw  or  neck,  pull  at  both 
holds,  and  thus  attempt  to  make  the  extraction  ;  this 
alfo  failing,  lie  muft  bring  down  the  other  arm,  fix  the 
cretchet  in  the  thorax,  and,  in  a  word,  muft  tear  the 
child  in  pieces,  that  the  delivery  may  be  accompliflied 
by  any  means. 

In  face-cafes,  where  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the 
pofition,  and  when  the  pelvis  is  much  diflorted,  the 
double  crotchet  is  fometimes  requifite;  the  handles  muft 
be  well  fecured,  kept  well  backwards  towards  the  pe- 
rinosum,  and  the  motion  always  from  blade  to  blade. 
It  very  feldom,  however,  happens,  that  there  is  occa- 
fion  for  the  double  crotchet :  by  this  means  the  head 
is  flattened  in  pulling  ;  whereas  if  one  blade  only  can 
be  employed,  the  head  is  lengthened,  and,  in  pulling. 
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can  better  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  fltape  of  the  pel-  Preterm.  ? 
vis  as  it  paffes  along.  tural 

Labour.  I  1 

Chap.  III.  Preternatural  Labour , 

In  .whatever  manner  the  child  prefents  when  the 
body  is  delivered  before  the  head,  the  birth  is  account* 
ed  preternatural. 

Preternatural  labours  may  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
four  following  claffes. 

1.  When  one  or  both  feet,  knees,  or  the  breech, 

prefent.  « 

II.  When  the  child  lies  acrofs  in  a  rounded  or  oval 
form,  with  the  arm,  fhoulder,  fide,  back,  or  belly, 
prefen  ting. 

III.  When  one  or  both  of  the  upper  extremities 
prefent,  the  child  lying  in  the  form  of  a  {heath,  the 
feet  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  the  waters  evacuated, 
and  the  uterus  ftrongly  contracted  round  the  body  of 
the  child. 

IV. .  Laftly,  Premature  or  flooding  cafes,  or  others 
in  which  it  may  be  necefiary  to  force  the  delivery,  ei¬ 
ther  previous  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or 
quickly  after  it. 

The  caufes  of  crofs  labours  moft  commonly  afligned 
*  by  authors  are.  The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  ;  circum¬ 
volutions  of  the  funis  umbilicalis  round  the  child’s 
body  ;  the  fhortnefs  of  the  funis,  or  attachment  of  the 
placenta  towards  the  fundus  uteri  ;  (hocks  affecting 
the  mother  when  pregnant,  &c.  The  pofition  of  the 
foetus  may  alfo  be  influenced  by  its  own  motion  and 
ftirrings,  by  the  particular  form  and  bulk  of  its  body, 
by  the  manner  of  ftretching  of  the  uterus,  by  the 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  and  by  many  other  circum- 
ftances. 

.  The  fymptoms  that  indicate  an  unfavourable  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  before  it  can  be  difeovered  by  the 
touch,  are  very  uncertain  and  fallacious :  a  crofs  birth 
may,  however,  be  fufpected, 

1 If  the  pains  be  more  flack  and  trifling  than  or¬ 
dinary. 

2fl/y9  If  the  membranes  be  protruded  in  a  long  form 
like  a  gut,  or  the  finger  of  a  glove. 

If  no  part  of  the  child  can  be  difeovered  when 
themterine  orifice  is  confiderably  opened. 

4 thly*  If  the  prefenting  part  through  the  membranes 
be  fm after,  feels  lighter,  and  gives  lefs  refiftance  than 
the  bulky  ponderous  head. 

Stblyj  Laftly,  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
if  the  meconium  of  the  child  be  paffed  along  with  the 
waters,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  breech  prefents,  or  that  the 
child  is  dead. 

Preternatural  labours  are  difficult  or  hazardous,  ac¬ 
cording  to, 

i*  I  he  form  of  the  pelvis,  and  general  health  and 
couftitution  of  the  woman. 

2.  1  he  bulk  of  the  child,  and  its  manner  of  prefent- 

3.  The  time  the  waters  have  been  evacuated,  and 
the  uterus  contracted  round  the  body  of  the  child. 

4.  When  complicated  with  plurality  of  children  ; 
the  prolap iis  of  the  funis  umbilicalis;  the  limbs  of  the 
child  entangled  with  the  chord ;  piofufe  and  violent 

flood- 
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Pracrna-  flood!  ngs  from  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  towards 
tut  g|  -1.  - - r~  - — : 


down,  the  woman  mud  now  reft  a  little,  when  a  pain 


Labour. 


the  cervix  uteri,  &c. 

Turning  is  often  laborious,  and  always  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  the  force  ufed  in  fearching  for  and  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  feet  ;  though,  in  general,  the  difficulty 
and  hazard  are  not  fo  great,  as  in  many  cafes  ftriaiy 
called  laborious ,  when  the  head  prefents ;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  preternatural  labours  being  better  kn«wn,  and 
for  the  moll  part  eafier  put  in  praftice. 

Each  clafs  of  the  general  divifion  of  crofs  labours 
includes  a  variety  of  different  cafes.  By  confidering 
a  few  of  every  clafs,  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  will 
be  formed. 

CLASS  I. 

Case  i.  The  fimpleft  and  eafiefl  cafe  is  the  Agrip- 
pan  pofture,  when  the  child  prefents  with  the  feet. 

The  foot  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  hand,  firft, 
by  the  weight  and  reftlance  it  gives  to  the  touch;  fe- 
condly,  by  the  ffiortnefs  of  the  toes ;  thirdly,  by  the 
projefting  heel. 

When  the  feet  prefent  in  the  paflage,  the  labour 
ffiould  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  if  natural.  If  the  child 
be  of  an  ordinary  fize,  the  woman  in  health,  the  parts 
well  proport’oned,  in  the  way  ofaffiftance  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  feems  neceflary  but  the  application  of  a  warm 
cloth  round  the  body  of  the  child,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
perly  fupported  till  it  advances  as  far  as  the  pains  are 
able  to  force  it.  If  the  fize  be  ordinary^  or  rather 
fmall,  it  will  fometimes  make  the  mechanical  turns, 
and  be  entirely  pufhed  along  by  the  force  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  pains;  but  it  generally  flops  at  the  fhoulders,  after 
the  breech  protrudes  without  the  os  externum,  where 
the  refiftance  is  fo  great,  that  the  accoucheur’s  abid¬ 
ance  becomes  requifite. 

In  this  cafe,  the  patient  mud  be  placed  on  her  back, 
properly  fupported  ;  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  mud 
be  cautioufly  introduced;  the  parts  of  the  woman  mud 
be  gently  dretched  ;  the  feet  of  the  child  mud  be  laid 
hold  of,  and  brought  as  low  in  the  vagina  as  poffible  ; 
a  foft  warm  cloth  mud  be  wrapped  round  them,  and 
the  extra£lion  mud  be  performed  in  a  flow  cautious 
manner,  making  large  motions  in  a  circular  or  lateral 
dire&ion,  reding  from  time  to  time,  if  the  pains  are 
gone  ;  and  if  not,  always  waiting  for  the  natural  ef¬ 
forts.  When  advanced  as  far  as  the  breech,  the  body, 
if  not  already  in  a  proper  direction,  mud  be  pufhed 
tip,  and  gently  turned  with  the  face  towards  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  back  ;  and  to  make  fure  thattheface  turns  with 
the  body,  or  to  prevent  the  chin,  vortex,  or  fhoulders, 
from  catching  on  the  pubes,  or  angle  of  the  facrum, 
an  extraordinary  quarter-turn  more  muft  be  made:  this 
muft  be  reverfed  previous  to  the  extraftion  ;  and  the 
difficulty  arifing  from  the  obftruiftion  of  the  fhoulders 
muft  be  removed  in  the  following  manner  :  While  the 
bread  and  legs  of  the  child  are  fupported  over  the  palm 
and  fore-arm  of  the  one  hand  of  the  accoucheur,  which 
he  draws  towards  one  fide,  he  muft  introduce  two 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  at  the  oppofite  fide  into  the 
vagina,  over  the  back-part  of  the  fhoulder,  as  far  as 
the  elbow,  and  endeavour  in  the  moil  gentle  manner 
to  bring  down  the  arm,  always  remembering  in  Ins 
movements  to  humour  the  natural  motions  of  the  joint: 
he  muft  then  fliift  hands,  when  the  other  arm  is  to  be 
relieved  in  the  fame  manner :  both  arms  being  brought 


or  two  generally  follows,  and  the  head  is  alfo  forced 
along.  But  fhould  the  woman  be  much  exhaufted, 
and  if  the  head  does  not  quickly  advance,  the  child 
may  be  loft  from  delay.  The  extraction  of  the  head 
in  preternatural  labours  is  often  the  moft  difficult  and 
tlm  moft  dangerous  part  of  the  delivery  ;  the  caufe  of 
refi fiance,  when  it  does  not  advance,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  its  confinement  between  the  angle  of  the  facrum 
and  pubes,  when  the  bulky  part  of  the  head  is  de¬ 
tained  at  the  brim  ;  whether  the  refiftance  be  herd 
or  towards  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  if  the 
head  does  not  advance  in  a  pain  or  two,  the  extrac¬ 
tion  muft  be  made  in  this  manner:  While  the  right 
hand  of  the  accoucheur  fupports  the  body  of  the  child 
below,  with  two  fingers  preffing  on  either  fhoulder, 
the  left  hand  and  fingers  muft  in  the  fame  manner  be 
placed  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  pulling  gently 
in  the  direction  from  pubes  to  facrum,  he  muft  thus 
endeavour  to  bring  it  along  :  but,  fhould  the  pelvis  he 
narrow,  or  the  child’s  head  of  a  large  fixe,  or  the  face 
be  laterally  or  anteriorly  placed  in  the  pelvis,  or,  what 
rarely  happens,  the  os  uteri  contradled  tound  the  neck 
of  the  child  ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  the  accoueheur 
will  fometimes  meet  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  When 
the  above  method  therefore  fails,  he  muft  introduce 
two  fingers  of  the  right-hand  into  the  child’s  mouth, 
while  thofe  of  the  left-hand  are  expanded  over  the 
fhoulders,  as  already  direfted ;  and  in  this  way  he 
muft  endeavour  to  relieve  it,  pulling  from  pubes 
to  facrum,  alternately  raifir.g  and  depreffing  the 
head  till  it  advances  low  down,  fo  that  the  face  de¬ 
fends  from  the  hollow  of  the  facrum,  when  the  accou¬ 
cheur  muft  rife  from  his  feat,  and  bring  the  hind-head 
from  the  pubes  with  a  half-round  turn,  imitating  that 
of  a  natural  labour. 

If  the  pofition  be  unfavourable,  the  face,  if  poffible, 
fhould  be  turned  to  the  facrum,  by  pufhing  up  the 
head,  or  by  pufhing  back  the  chin  :  If  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus  is  the  caufe  of  refiftance,  which 
rarely  occurs,  it  muft  be  gently  ftretched  with  the 
fingers.  Or  if  the  difficulty  arifes  from  circumvolu¬ 
tion  of  the  chord  round  the  legs,  thighs,'  body,  or 
neck  of  the  child,  thefe  muft  be  difengaged  in  the 
eafielt  manner  poffible  ;  it  is  rarely  necetTary  to  divide 
the  funi3  en  this  account. 

Should  every  method  fail  in  bringing  down  the 
head,  the  delivery  muft  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
forceps  cautioufly  palled  over  the  ears,  with  the 
handles  under  the  child’s  body,  in  a  dire&ion  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  perinxum.  If  the  pelvis  be  very 
narrow,  or  the  head  of  a  large  fize,  it  muft  be  opened 
by  pufhing  the  feiffars  through  the  occipital  bone,  fo 
that  the  contents  of  the  cranium  may  be  evacuated, 
and  the  extradlion  made  by  means  of  the  forceps, 
blunt-hook,  or  crotchet.  But  if  the  head,  by  the 
efforts  to  extra 61  it,  be  aiftually  fevered  from  the  body, 
and  left  behind  in  the  uterus,  an  accident  which  fome¬ 
times  occurs,  it  muft  be  delivered  by  inclofing  it  in 
the  forceps,  while  lecured  from  rolling  by  preffing 
externally  on  the  abdomen.  If  the  forceps  cannot 
be  applied,  the  cranium  muft  be  opened,  the  texture 
of  the  brain  deftroyed,  and  the  extraftion  performed 
by  the  fingers  of  the  accoucheur,  by  the  blunt-hook, 
or  by  the  crotchet.  If  the  under-jaw  remains,  the 
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Preterna*  head  may  be  effe&ually  fecured  till  locked  in  the  fbr- 
Labour.  ceP8>  or  lts  bul^  be  diminifhed,  by  introducing 
. — L^.  *  a  finger  into  the  mouth,  thrufting  it  through  the  jaw 
under  the  chin,  drawing  it  down,  and  palling  a  liga¬ 
ture  through  the  perforation. 

In  cafes  where  the  child  has  been  long  dead, 
fhould  the  belly  or  thorax  be  diftended  with  air  or 
water,  and  prove  the  caufe  of  obftru&ion,  the  con¬ 
tents  mud  be  evacuated  by  opening  with  the  feiffars. 
or  tearing  with  the  crotchet ;  and  in  general,  where 
’difficulties  occur,  the  delivery  mud  be  accomplifiied 
in  that  manner  the  circumdances  of  the  cafe  will  bed 
admit  of. 

Cafe  2.  When  in  dead  of  two,  one  foot  only  falls 
into  the  vagina,  the  other  is  fometimes  detained  by 
catching  on  the  pubes,  and,  if  eafily  come  at,  fhould 
be  brought  down,  always  remembering  to  humour 
the  natural  motion  of  the  joint  ;  but,  fhould  the  leg 
be  folded  up  along  the  child's  body,  the  attempt  is 
fometimes  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  ought  not 
to  be  perfided  in,  as  the  breech  will  either  be  forced 
down  by  the  affiftauce  of  natural  pains,  or  by  gently 
pulling  by  ope  leg  only. 

Cafe  3.  When  one  or  both  knees  prefen t,  the  delL- 
very  mud  be  condudled  in  the  fame  manner  with  that 
of  the  feet. 

Cafe  4.  When  the  feet  offer  along  with  the  breech, 
this  lad  mud  be  pufhed  up,  while  the  former  are  fe¬ 
cured  and  brought  down,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  foot¬ 
ling  cafe,  and  otherwife  managed  as  above. 

Cafe  5.  The  breech  may  prefen t  with  the  fore-parts 
to  the  mother, 

lftj  Anteriorly  ; 

2 d!y.  Laterally  ;  or, 

3 dly,  Poderiorly. 

Sometimes  the  breech  may  be  difeovered,  previous 
to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  ;  but  afterwards  with 
more  certainty,  by  the  meconium  of  the  child  paffed 
with  the  waters,  and  by  the  touch. 

In  whatever  manner  the  breech  prefents,  the  deli¬ 
very  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  nature,  till  the  child  be 
advanced  a3  far  as  the  thorax,  when  the  feet  are  to  be 
brought  down  and  laid  hold  of,  the  child,  if  neceffary, 
pufhed  up,  the  mechanical  turns  effe&ed ;  and  the  de¬ 
livery  otherwife  conduced  as  in  a  footling  cafe. 
There  is  much  lefs  hazard  in  general,  agreeable  to  an 
old  obfervation  of  Mauriceau^  in  allowing  the  child  to 
advance  double,  than  in  precipitating  the  extradiion 
by  pufliing  up  to  bring  down  the  feet  before  the 
parts  have  been  fufficiently  dilated  ;  a  praftice  diffi¬ 
cult  and  troublefome  to  the  operator;  painful,  and 
fometimes  dangerous,  to  the  mother;  and  by  which 
the  child  is  expofed  to  the  rifle  of  ftrangulation,  from 
the  retention  of  the  head  after  the  delivery  of  the 
body.  If  the  child  be  fmall,  though  doubled,  it  will 
eafily  pafs  in  that  diredlion  ;  if  large,  though  the  la¬ 
bour  be  painful,  the  natural  throes  are  lefs  violent  and 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  prepofierous  help  of  the 
accoucheur :  If  the  child  thus  advances  naturally,  it 
will  be  lefs  expofed  to  fufrer ;  if  it  does  not  advance, 
the  parts  of  the  mother  will  be  prepared  for  the  ac- 
@  coucheur  to  pafs  his  hand  into  the  pelvii,  to  n&ife  up 
the  breech,  to  bring  down  one  or  both  feet,  and  de¬ 
liver  as  above. 

Weakncfs  in  the  mother,  floodings  and  coimilfiorts, 
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a  very  large  child,  or  narrow  pelvis,  the  prolapfus  of  Prcterna- 
the  funis,  or  its  compreffion  between  the  thighs  of  tural 
die  child,  or  between  the  child  and  pelvis,  by  which  Laboar’  f 
its  life  is  endangered,  if  the  chord  cannot  be  reduced 
above  the  prefenting  part,  are  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  of  treating  the  breech  as  a  natural 
labour. 

The  practice  of  helping  forward  the  breech,  by 
puffing  the  blnnt-hook  under  the  ham,  is  now  entirely 
laid  a  fide  :  this  can  never  be  done  with  fafety,  till 
the  breech  be  fo  low  advanced,  that  the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur  can  be  ufed,  which  may  be  employed  with 
more  advantage  as  well  as  fafety. 

CLASS  II. 

In  the  former  clafs  of  preternatural  labours,  it  is 
advifeable  to  trull  to  nature  in  many  cafes,  as  the 
birth  will  often  be  accomplilhed  without  manual  af- 
fiiiance  :  but  when  the  child  lies  a-crofs,  no  force  of 
pain  can  make  it  advance  in  that  pofition  ;  and,  with¬ 
out  proper  affiltance,  both  the  mother  and  child  would 
peri  ffi. 

If  the  accoucheur  has  the  management  of  the  la¬ 
bour  from  the  beginning,  the  child  may  be  turned,  in 
the  worll  pofition,  without  difficulty  ;  but  when  the 
waters  have  been  for  fome  time  evacuated,  and  the 
uterus- flrongly  contradled,  turning  is  laborious  to  the 
opeiator,  painful  and  dangerous  to  the  mother.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  ancients  endeavoured  to  make  the 
head  prefent ;  but,  from  its  bulk,  they  often  failed, 
and  the  attempt  was  often  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences.  The  method  of  delivering  by  the  feet  is  the 
moll  important  modern  improvement  in  the  practice 
of  midwifery  ;  an  improvement  to  which  many  thou- 
fands  owe  their  lives, 

When  the  child  lies  in  a  tranfverfe  pofition,  the 
accoucheur  mull  infinuate  his  hand  through  the  vagina 
into  the  uterus  in  the  gentlell  manner,  fearch  for  the 
feet,  bring  them  down  with  the  utmoll  caution,  and 
finilh  the  delivery  as  in  footling-cafes.  To  effedl  this, 
the  following  rules  fhould  be  obferved. 

1.  The  patient  mull  be  placed  in  a  convenient 
pollure,  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  employ 
either  hand,  as  the  various  circumllances  of  the  cafe 
may  require. 

2.  Though  the  bell  pollure,  in  general,  is  laying 
the  woman  on  her  back,  it  will  be  fometimes  necelfary 
to  turn  her  to  her  fide ;  and,  in  thefe  cafes,  where  the 
abdomen  is  pendulous,  where  it  is  difficult  to  reach 
the  feet,  or  where  they  lie  towards  the  fundus  uteri, 
the  woman  fhould  be  placed  on  her  knees  and  el¬ 
bows. 

3.  An  exa&  knowledge  of  the  true  pofition  of  the 
child,  and  of  the  llrudlurc  and  Hate  of  the  parts, 

Ihould  be  acquired,  before  attempting  to  make  the 
delivery. 

4.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  Ihould  be  enlarged, 
fo  as  freely  to  admit  the  hand  ;  and  the  llronger  pains 
ffioukl  be  abated,  before  any  attempt  be  made  to  de¬ 
liver. 

5.  Should  the  waters  be  drained  off,  the  parts  dry 
and  rigid,  and  the  uterus  contra£led  round  the  child, 
warm  oil  mull  be  injecled  into  the  uterus,  otherwife 
its  rupture  may  be  endangered. 

6.  In  palling  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  this  mull  be 
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done  In  the  gentleft  manner  ;  the  parts  mud  be  well 
lubricated  with  butter  or  pomatum  ;  the  line  of  the 
pelvis  mail  be  attended  to  ;  the  efforts  of  the  ope¬ 
rator  muff  be  flow  and  gradual  ;  and^  thus  the  ut  * 
mod  rigdity  in  the  foft  parts  will,  in  time,  be  over- 

come.  .  ,  .  .1 

7.  The  hand  muff  be  introduced  only  during  the 
remifiion  of  pain  ;  when  pain  comes,  the  accoucheur 
muff  always  reft  ;  otherwife  he  may  puff  his  hand,  or 
the  fcetus,  through  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

8.  In  puffing  up,  to  come  at  the  feet,  this  mutt 
never  be  done  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  nor  with 
the  hand  clenched,  but  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
the  broad  expanded  fingers,  and  always  during  the 
temifiion  of  pain,  and  the  latter  ffould  alto  be  ob- 
ferved  in  bringing  down  the  legs  5  but,  in  making  t  le 
extraction  of  the  body,  the  efforts  of  the  operator 
Ihould  always  co-operate  with  thofe  of  nature. 

*  9.  The  hand  ffould,  if  pofiible,  be  introduced  along 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  child ;  and  both  feet,  if  eafi  y 
come  at,  ffould  be  laid  hold  of. 

10.  In  turning,  the  accoucheur  ffould  never  con- 
fider  the  child  as  dead,  nor  allow  himfelf  ^  de¬ 
ceived  by  fymptoms  doubtful  and  fallacious  ;  the  child 
is  fometinves  born  alive  when  he  would  leaft  of  all  ex¬ 
pea  it ;  therefore,  in  puffing  up,  bring  down  the 

*  kgsi  or  extrading  the  body,  it  ffould  be  handled  with 

the  greateft  delicacy.  ,  •  •  /v  1  j 

1 1.  When  the  hand  is  within  the  pelvis,  it  ffould 
not  always  be  moved  in  the  line  of  the  umbilicus,  out 
rather  towards  one  fide  of  the  fpine,  by  which  more 
room  is  gained,  and  the  prominent  angle  of  the  iacrum 

aV°i 2* The  hand  ffould  be  paffed  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  child’s  body,  before  attempting  to  fearch  for 
the  feet  ;  or  before  attempting  to.  break  the  mem¬ 
branes,  ffould  thefe  remain  entire,  till  the  aperture  ot 
the  uterus  will  admit  of  the  hand. 

1  2.  If  the  hand  cannot  pafs  the  prefenting  part  ot 
the  child  to  come  at  the  feet,  inftead  of  violently 
pufhing  back,  the  patt  fhould  be  as  it  were  lifted  up 
in  the  pelvis,  and  moved  towards  a  fide;  by  which 
means  difficulties  may  be  furmounted,  and  great  danger 

often  prevented.  ,  .  „ 

By  attending  carefully  to  the  above  rules,  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus,  floodings,  eonvulfions,  iftflamma- 
tions,  and  their  confequences,  may  be  prevented  ;  ac¬ 
cidents  that  frequently  happen  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 

raff  operators.  __  .  .  .  ^  , 

Cafe  1  .—  The  armfrefentkg.  The  right  is  to  be 
diftinguiffied  from  the  left  by  laying  hold  of  the 
child’s  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  m  ihakmg  hands  ; 
and  thus  the  general  pofition  of  the  child  may  be 

^U<\Vhen  the  accoucheur  is  called  m  early,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  generally  pra&ieable ;  but  if  the  arm  pro- 
crudes  through  tlfe  vagina,  and  the  (boulder  be  locked 
in  the  pelvis,  it  is  needlefs,  by  fruitless  efforts,  for  the 
accoucheur  to  fatigue  himfelf,  and  d.ftrefs  h.s  patient, 
to  attain  a  point  by  which  he  will  gain  no  very  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  ;  as  the  hand  can  be  paffed  into  the 
uterus  by  the  Gde  of  the  child’s  arm,  which  will,  ot 
■courfe,  return  into  the  uterus  when  the  feet  are  brought 

tlown  into  the  vagina.  ,  f  , 

In  order  to  make  the  delivery,  the  hand  of  the  ac- 
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coucheur,  well  lubricated,  tnuft  be  eoffdd&ed  iato  the  P” 
uterus  by  the  fide  of  the  child’s  arm,  along  the  tho-  b 
rax,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pelvis  where  the  hea  i 
lies  ;  if  any  difficulty  occurs  in  coming  at  the  feet, 
this  hand  muff  be  withdrawn,  and  the  other  intro¬ 
duced  in  its  dead  ;  and  if  ftill  the  hand  cannot  eanly 
pafs  beyond  the  child’s  head  or  (houlder,  the  prefenting 
part  muff  be  raifed  up,  or  gently  puflied  to  a  fide, 
that  one  or  both  feet  may  be  laid  hold  of,  which  mult 
be  brought  as  low  as  pofiible,  pufliing  up  the  head 
and  (houlders,  and  pulling  down  the  feet  alternately, 
till  they  advance  into  the  vagina,  or  fo  low  that  a 
noefe  or  fillet  can  be  applied  ;  and  thus  by  pulling 
with  the  one  hand  by  means  of  the  noofe,  and  puffnng 
with  the  other,  the  feet  can  be  brought  down  and  the 
delivery  fin! (Vied,  however  difficult.  , 

The  method  of  forming  the  noofe  is  by  puffing  the 
two  ends  of  a  tape  or  garter  through  the  middle  when 
doubled  ;  or,  (hould  the  garter  be  thick,  by  making 
an  eye  on  one  extremity,  and  paffing  the  other  end 
through  it :  this,  mounted  on  the  points  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  the  accoucheur’s  hand,  muff  be  con- 
veyed  into  the  uterus,  paffed  over  one  or  ot  ee 
and  ankles,  and  fecured  by  puffing  at  the  other  ex- 

UtVCafz.—The  fide.  This  is  difeovered  by  feeling 

theC^.-n<  lack.  This  is  difeovered  by  feeling 

leUy-  Th:* Is  known  by  the  fr'8:  t 

Thefe  cafes  occur  rarely,  as  the  uterus  muff  with 
difficulty  admit  of  fuch  pofitions-  When  any  of  thefe 
parts  do  prefent,  the  child  feldom  paffes  any  part  of 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is,  in  general,  more  eafily 
turned  than  in  feveral  pofture3  ill  which  it  may  offer. 
The  belly,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  the  legs  can 
be  bended  backwards,  except  the  child  be  naccid, 
putrid,  or  before  the  time,  will  very  feldom  direftly 
prefent ;  if  fo,  it  will  be  early  and  readily  difeovered 
by  the  prolapfus  of  the  funis,  and  there  will  be  no 
great  difficulty  to  come  at  the  feet,  and  deliver.  1  he 
rule  in  all  thefe  cafes  is,  to  pafs  the  hand  into  the 
womb  in  the  gentleft  manner  pofiible,  and  to  fearca 
for  the  feet  and  bring  them  down. 


CLASS  111. 

When  the  child  lies  longitudinally  in  the  uterus, 
with  the  arm  or  (houlder  prefenting,  and  the  head 
more  or  lefs  over  the  pubes,  or  laterally  in  the  pelvis, 
the  feet  towards  the  fundus  Uteri,  the  waters  evacu¬ 
ated,  and  uterus  contraded  round  the  child  s  body  , 
thefe  are  the  moft  difficult  and  laborious  of  all  the 
cafes  of  preternatural  labours.  Here  the  protruding 
arm  ought,  if  pofiible,  to  be  reduced,  and  the  head 
brought  into  the  pelvis  ;  for  unlefs  the  child  be  very 
{mail;  it  is  impoffible  for  the  head  and  arm  tp  pafs  along 

order  to  effect  tlie  redu&ion  of  the  arm,  different 
inftruments  have  been  invented  ;  but 'the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur  is  preferable  to  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
whether  of  ancient  err  modern  invention.  I  his,  con. 
ducted  by  the  arm  that  protrudes,  muff  be  infinuated 
through  the  -vagina  into  the  uteru3,  as  far  as  the 
(houlder  of  the  child,  which  if  the  accoucheur  can 
raife  up,  he  will  generally  fucceed  in  reducing  Jh= 
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arm.  Should  this  method  fail,  he  muft  attempt  to 
pufh  up  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow  ;  but,  in  bending 
it,  in  nil  be  very  cautious,  to  avoid  overftrairiing  or 
diflocating  the  joint.  In  whatever  manner  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  accomplifhed,  if  any  method  proves  fuccefsful, 
the  arm  muft  be  retained  till  the  head,  by  the  force  of 
naiuial  pain,  enters  the  pelvis,  and  prevents  its  return; 
otherwife  the  arm  will  defcend  as  often  as  it  is  redu¬ 
ced. 

But  if  the  attempts  for  reduction  prove  impracti¬ 
cable,  the  woman  mnft  be  placed  on  her  knees  and 
elbows,  and  the  accoucheur,  with  great  deliberation, 
muft  endeavour  gently  to  hide  up  his  hand  between 
the  uterus  and  child  as  far  in  the  uterus  as  poffible,  to 
lift  up  the  head  and  fhoulders,  and  fearch  for  and 
bring  down  one  or  both  feet,  in  the  beft  manner  the 
various  circumftances  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of.  As 
foon  as  they  can  be  laid  hold  of,  they  muft  be  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  down  into  the  vagina,  fo  low  that  the 
noofe  can  be  applied  over  them,  which  muft  be  fixed 
and  pulled  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  head  and  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  body  are  raifed  and  gently  pufhed  up 
with  the  other. 

Should  the  arm  have  been  long  protruded  without 
the  os  externum,  much  fwelled,  and  cold  ;  the  waters 
drained  off ;  the  uterus  ftrongly  contra&ed  ;  and  the 
pofition  of  the  child  fuch  as  to  render  it  impra&icajffe, 
either  to  reduce  Jthe  protruded  limb  or  to  fearch  for 
and  bring  down  the  feet ;  the  head,  if  eafil-y  come  at, 
muft  be  opened  and  extra&ed  with  the  blunt  hook  or 
crotchet ;  or  a  crotchet  muft  be  fixed  amongft  the  ribs, 
and  the  breech  or  feet  thus  pulled  down. 

Shoiffd  the  pelvis  be  very  narrow,  and  unfurmount- 
abie  difficulties  occur,,  the  arm  muft  be  twifted  off  at 
the  elbow,  though  this  expedient  is  rarely  neceffary  ; 
and  the  delivery  muft  in  general  be  accomplifhed  as 
r  Prudence  and  judgment  of  the  operator  can  beft 
direft  ;  always  remembering,  when  one  life  muft  fall 
a  facrifice,  that  the  tree  muft  be  preferved  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  fruit. 

In  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  the  fwellingand  coldnefs 
of  the  arm,  and  even  want  of  pulfation  in  the  artery, 
are  not  infallible  figns  of  the  child’s  death  ■,  and  (hould 
this  even  be  fo,  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  mode  of 
delivery,  linlefs  that  it  will  lead  us  to  pay  all  our  atten- 
*  ir  n  mo^er  :  For  a  living  child  gives  no  more 

gfliftance  in  the  birth  than  a  dead  one,  whatever  au- 
thors  have  faid  to  the  contrary. 

When  both  arms  prefent,  the  delivery  muft  be  con- 
rrify  the  fam.e  rnanncr  as  when  one  only  prefents. 
rhe  former  cafe  is  lefs  difficult  than  the  latter,  as  the 
head  feldom  advances  far  when  both  arms  fall  into 
the  paffage,  fo  that  they  can  either  be  reduced,  or 
there  is  eafy  accefs  to  come  at  the  feet  to  bring  them 
down  and  deliver.  ° 


MIDWIFERY. 


class  IV. 

When  the  membranes  remain  entire,  till  the  foft 
parts  are  fo  much  dilated  that  the  hand  will  readily 
and  admittance  ;  or  when  the  hand  can  be  paffed  with¬ 
in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  immediately  after  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  membranes,  fo  that  part  of  the  water  may 
be  retained  ;  the  delivery  may  be  accomplidied,  in  the 
molt  troublefoine  preternatural  cafes,  with  the  greateft 
fctfety  and  expedition.  But  when  the  waters  have 


been  long  evacuated,  and  the  uterus  clofely  contrac¬ 
ted  round  the  body  of  the  child,  the  cafe  will  prove 
laborious  to  the  operator,  painful  and  dangerous  to  the 
mother  and  child. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fiifped  that  the  child  lies 
acrois,  which  can  often  be  afeertained,  either  by  feel¬ 
ing  the  prefenting  part  through  the  membranes,  or  by 
tome  ol  the  figns  of  preternatural  labours  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  woman  lhould  be  managed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  membranes  may  be  preferved  entire  as 
long  as  poffible;  for  this  purpofe  fhe  lhould  keep 
quiet  in  bed,  and  her  pofture  lhould  be  fuch  as  is  Ieaflr 
favourable  for  ftraining,  or  exerting  force  durino-  the 
pam :  Ihe  (hould  be  touched  as  feldom  as  poffible,  till 
the  os  internum  be  fufficiently  dilated.  -  The  accoucheur 
lhould  then  introduce  his  hand  in  a  conical  form,  weft 
lubricated,  mto  the  vagina,  and  through  the  aperture 
of  the  internal  onfice,  infinuating  it  between  the  ute¬ 
rus  and  the  membranes,  till  it  advances  almoft  as  high 
as  the  fundus  uteri,  when  he  muft  break  the  mem¬ 
branes,  by  pinching  fome  part  of  them  between  a  fin¬ 
ger  and  thumb,  or  by  forcibly  pulhing  a  finger  thro’' 
them  ;  he  muft  then  fearch  for,  and  endeavour  to  Iar 
hold  of,  one  or  both  feet,  and  deliver. 

Should  the  membranes  be  ruptured  in  the  attempt, 
he  muft  be  ready  to  run  up  his  hand  as  quickly  as  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  when,  part  of  the  waters  by  hie 
arm  being  retained,  the  operation  of  turning  will  be 
facilitated.  Should  the  placenta  adhere  on  that  fide 
of  the  uterus  where  the  hand  is  paffed,  it  muft  again 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  other  hand  be  introduced  in  the 
oppofite  fide. 

Floodings  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a 
flooding  leldom  proves  fatal-  to  the  mother  before  the 
ieventh  month  of  pregnancy  ;  after  which  period,  from 
its  duration  °J  «cefs,  the  life  of  both  the  mother  and 
child  may  fuffer.  Should  therefore  a  flooding  attack 
a  woman  in  the  two  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  and  whether  attended 
with  labour.-pains  or  not,  if  the  h*morrhagy  be  fo 
confiderable  that  fhe  is  ready  to  fink  under  it,  and 
that  cold  applications  and  other  means  of  checking 
the  evacuation  lhall  fail,  the  woman  mutt  be  placed  in 
a  proper  pofture,  her  frinds  prudently  apprifed  of  her 
danSer>  And  th5  del‘ver7  muft  be  immediately  perform- 
ed,  by  ftretchmg  the  vagina  and  os  uteri,  till  the 
hand  of  the  operator  can  eafily  gain  Admittance  to 
break  the  membranes,  catch  hold  of  the  feet,  and  ex- 
trad  the  child. 

If  it  can  poffibly  be  prevented,  the  membranes  in- 
flooding  cafes  lhould  never  be  broken  till  the  aperture 
of  the  uterine  orifice  ‘will  freely  admit  the  hand  to 
pafs,  that,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  waters,  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  may  have  it  in  his  power  either  to  make  the 
delivery  or  not  according  as  the  effufion  continues  or 
abates. 

Soon  after  attempting  to  ftretch  the  parts,  lhould 
the  labour-pains  come  on,  the  waters  begin  to  be  col¬ 
lected,  ancl  the  uterine  hemorrhagy  diminilh,  the  ac¬ 
coucheur  muft  then  withdraw  his  hand,  and  manage 
the  delivery  according  to  circumftances.  And  if,  for 
inftance,  the  child  prefents  naturally,  the  delivery  muft 
be  milled  to  nature  ;  otherwife,  if  the  flooding  conti- 
nUe®’ °.r  thf  chi!d  prefents  acrofs,  the  accoucheur  muft 
perfift  i.U  his  work,  going  on  Ilowly,  and  with  the  ut- 

moft. 
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(Prcterna-  moft  delicacy,  till  he  be  able  to  reach  the  feet,  to 
jiural I*a-  bring  them  down,  and  deliver;  always  remembering, 
^our*  during  this  procefsj  that  the  ftrength  of  the  woman, 
’ur~*'rT~~>i  by  proper  nourifhment,  be  fupported. 

But  ftiould  the  placenta  adhere  to  the  cervix,  or  up¬ 
on  the  os  uteri,  the  greatefl  danger  is  to  be  dreaded  ; 
For  thus  the  flooding  will  commence  from  the  moment 
the  os  uteri  begins  to  ftretch*  and  will  increafe  fo  ra¬ 
pidly,  that  the  woman,  if  not  fpeedily  delivered,  mull 
inevitably  fink  under  it.  The  whole  body  of  the  pla¬ 
centa,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  fometimes  feparated  when  the 
labour  has  made  but  little  progrefs  ;  fo  that  the  wo¬ 
man  will  often  perifh  whether  delivery  be  attempted 
or  not.  As  this,  however,  is  the  only  expedient  by 
which  her  life,  and  that  of  the  child,  can  be  faved  ; 
in  every  cafe  where  the  placenta  prefents,  which  the 
accoucheur  will  readily  difcover  by  the  touch  of  the 
foft  pappy  fubftance  of  that  body,  he  mull  immediate¬ 
ly  place  the  woman  in  a  proper  pofture,  infinuate  his 
hand  gently  by  the  fide  of  the  protruding  placenta, 
break  the-  membranes,  fearch  for  the  feet  of  the  child, 
and  bring  them  down,  fo  that  the  delivery  may  be  fi- 
nifhed  with  all  poffible  expedition  ;  for,  in  this  un¬ 
happy  cafe,  a  few  minutes  delay  may  prove  fatal. 

The  after-birth  ought  never  to  be  extracted  before 
the  child,  if  it  can  poffibly  be  avoided. 

After  delivery,  time  fhould  be  given  for  the  uterus 
to  contract,  that  nature  may  thus  throw  off  the  pla¬ 
centa,  which  never  ought  to  be  hurried  away,  unlefs 
the  continuance  or  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhagy 
render  it  necefiary. 

Prolapfus  of  the  funis .  Difficulties  arifing  from 
the  funis  falling  down  into  the  vagina,  and  prefenting 
along  with  fome  part  of  the  child,  may,  in  this  clafs 
of  the  divifion  of  preternatural  labours,  be  included. 

A  preffure  on  the  chord,  in  fuch  a  degree  a8  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  circulation,  muff  infallibly  deftroy  the  life 
of  the  child  :  hence  a  coldnefs  and  want  of  pulfation 
in  the  chord  is  the  trueft  criterion  of  the  death  of  the 
child  ;  and  hence,  in  every  cafe  where  the  chord  is 
prolapfed  before  any  bulky  part  of  the  child,  if  the  de¬ 
livery  be  not  accomplifhed  with  expedition,  the  child 
will  perifh.  This  is  only  to  be  prevented  by  replacing 
the  chord,  and  retaining  it  above  the  prefenting  part, 
till  this  laft,  by  the  force  of  labour-pains,  be  fo  far 
advanced  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  former  ;  or 
the  child  mult  be  turned  and  brought  by  the  feet,  pro¬ 
vided  this  Can  be  done  with  lafety  to  the  mother.  But 
It  is  often  difficult  to  fucceed  in  the  attempt  of  the  one 
or  other  ,*  and,  if  the  woman  has  flrong  pains,  fuch  t 
attempts  are  not  to  be  hazarded,  as  the  confequences 
may  prove  fatal. 

When  the  accoucheur  is  thus  fituated  between  two 
puzzling  difficulties,  the  preference  muft  always  be 
given  to  the  mother.  If  the  child  be  fmall,  and  the 
pelvis  well  formed,  which  may  be  known  by  the  hi- 
ftory  of  former  deliveries,  and  if  the  labour  goes  on 
quickly,  the  child  will  generally  be  born  alive  ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  child  be  above  the  ordinary 
fize,  and  the  pelvis  rather  narrow,  turning  will  prove 
a  dangerous  operation  to  the  mother,  and  there  is  little 
profpe&  of  faving  the  infant  by  this  means. 

Befides  our  former  divifion  of  labours,  plurality  of 
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children ,  monfers ,  extra  uterine  feetufes ,  and  the  Cafa -  Plcr*hty 
rean  operation ,  are  parts  of  the  fubje&  that  yet  remain  Qj|j^(jrC3i 
to  be  confidened.  t  — j 

Chap.  IV.  Plurality  of  Children / 

The  cafe  of  twins  often  occurs :  of  triplets  feldoms 
of  quadruplets  rarely :  nor  is  there  perhaps  a  fingle 
inftance,  where  five  or  more  diftin£t  feetufes  have  been 
found  contained  in  the  human  uterus,  though  many 
fuch  fabulous  hiftories  have  been  recorded  by  credu¬ 
lous  authors. 

The  figns  of  two  or  more  children,  fuch  as  the  fud- 
den  or  extraordinary  increafe  of  the  uterine  tumor, 
motion  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  &c.  arc 
very  doubtful  and  fallacious  :  this  can  only  be  afeer- 
tained  after  the  delivery  of  one  child  ;  and  even  then 
a  recurrence  or  continuance  of  labour-pains  is  not  a 
certain  and  infallible  fcrfterion  ;  neither  is  the  abfence 
of  pains  a  fure  indication  of  the  contrary  ;  as  many 
cafes  have  occurred,  where  feveral  days  have  intervened 
between  the  birth  of  a  firftand  fecond  child.  The  chief 
fymptoms  to  be  depended  on  are,  iff,  The  child  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii 
fo  inconfiderable  as  not  to  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
woman  in  time  of  pregnancy.  2dly,  The  bleeding 
of  the  funis  umbilicalis  next  the  mother.  3dly,  The 
remora  of  the  placenta.  4thly,  The  uterine  tumor  not 
fenfibly  diminifhed,  which,  very  foon  after  delivery,  in 
ordinary  births,  will  be  found  gradually  fhifting  lower 
and  lower,  and  will  feel  at  laft  as  if  a  hard  circum- 
feribed  tumor  like  a  ball  between  the  umbilicus  and 
pubes.  Hence  the  utility  of  the  general  pra&ice  of 
applying  the  hand  externally  on  the  abdomen,  in  every 
cafe  after  delivery ;  by  which  an  accurate  knowledge 
will  be  formed  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  ute¬ 
rine  contra&ion.  When,  from  any  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  another  child,  the 
moft  certain  and  infallible  manner  of  difeovering  it  is, 
the  palling  of  a  finger,  or  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  into  the  uteru3,  where  another  fet  of  membranes 
will  be  perceived,  and  probably  fome  part  of  the  child 
prefenting  through  them. 

The  pofition  of  twins  or  triplets  is  commonly  that 
which  is  moft  commodious,  and  which  will  occupy  the 
leaft  room  in  utero  :  their  fituation  is  often  diagonal ; 
tho*  they  may  prefent  in  every  poffible  pofture.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  general  rules  recommended  for  the  deli¬ 
very  of  one  child,  are  equally  applicable  in  the  cafe  of 
twins,  triplets,  &c . 

It  has  been  the  general  praClice  with  many,  after 
the  birth  of  one  child,  to  pafs  the  hand  immediately 
into  the  uterus,  to  break  the  membranes,  catch  hold 
of  the  feet  of  the  child,  and  thus  deliver.  But  this  is 
certainly  bad  pra&ice,  whatever  authors  have  faid  to 
the  contrary.  If  the  woman  is  healthy,  and  the  child 
prefents  favourably,  that  is,  with  the  head,  breech,  or 
feet,  natural  pains  ought  to  be  waited  for,  when  the 
child  will  be  expelled  by  the  force  of  thefe  only ;  fail¬ 
ing  which,  manual  affiftance,  as  in  other  cafes,  muft 
be  had  recourfe  to. 

It  very  rarely  happens,  when  the  firft  birth  is  pre¬ 
ternatural,  that  the  fecond  membranes  are  ruptured  in 
making  the  extra&ion.  Should  this  prove  the  cafe,  the 
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limbs  of  the  children  may  be  confounded,  fo  that  a 
leg  and  an  arm,  or  three  legs,  or  arms  of  different 
children,  may  prefent  ;  which,  however,  will  make 
little  difference  in  the  mode  of  delivery  ;  the  ac* 
coucheur  will  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  the  foot  or  feet 
moft  readily  within  his  reach,  and  will  be  cautious,  in 
bringing  them  down,  to  make  fure  they  belong  to  the 
fame  body. 

If  the  child  prefents  crofs  ;  if  floodings,  convulfions, 
©r  other  dangerous  fymptoms,  fhall  take  place  ;  if  the 
woman  has  fuffered  much  in  the  iirft  labour  j  and  if, 
after  feveral  hours,  a  recurrence  of  labour-pains  doe3 
not  enfue  ;  the  hand  muff  then  be  introduced  into  the 
uterus,  the  membranes  muff  be  broken,  and  the  child 
muff  be  extracted  by  the  feet ;  or,  if  the  head  remains 
locked  in  the  pelvis,  and,  from  want  of  ftrength  in  the 
woman,  cannot  be  expelled,  the  treatment  is  the  fame 
as  in  other  laborious  births. 

In  twin-cafes  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  general 
vule,  to  avoid  precipitating  the  delivery  of  the  fecond 
child  till  the  woman  fhall  have  reffed  a  proper  time, 
and  till,  by  the  contraction  of  the  fundus  uteri,  the 
fecoud  fa  of  membranes  occupy  the  place  of  the  firft, 
and  be  protruded  as  far  as  the  os  externum;  when,  and 
not  before,  the  delivery  may  fafely  be  afliffed,  fhould 
circumftances  occur  to  render  fuch  affiffance  neceffary;,. 
whereas,  by  breaking  he  membranes  and  evacuating 
the  waters  when  the  child  lies  high  in  the  uteru3,  a 
flooding  may  be  brought  on,  or  a  fpafmodic  conffric- 
tion  of  the  uterus  round  the  body  of  the  child  may  be 
occafioned,  vffiich  may  render  the  delivery  both  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous. 

The  placentse  of  twins,  triplets,  See.  generally  ad¬ 
here,  though  fometimes  they  are  diffinCl,  and  may  be 
thrown  off  at  different  times  after  the  birth  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  children  ;  fo  that  the  pra&itioner  fhould  be  on 
his  guard,  and  never  fhould  leave  his  patient  till  he 
makes  fure  there  be  no  more  children.  When  a, fecond 
child  is  difeovered,  no  attempts  ought  to  be  made  to 
extract  the  placenta  till  after  the  birth  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  child  or  children  ;  as  the  woman  would  be  fubjeCt 
to  flooding,  which  might  prove  of  fatal  confequence 
“before  the  uterus  could  be  emptied  of  its  contents. 

In  cafe  of  plurality  of  children,  a  fecond  ligature 
fhould  be  applied  on  the  funis,  on  that  end  next  the 
mother,  immediately  after  the  birth  of  every  child  ; 
and  a  gentle  comprtflion  fhould  be  made  on  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  the  woman  after  the  firff  delivery,  which  muff 
be  gradually  tightened  after  every  fncceeding  one,  to 
prevent  the  confequences  af  a  hidden  removal  of  ute¬ 
rine  prefftfre,  which  is  to  be  dreaded  where  the  diften- 
iiom  has  been  confiderable. 

The  placenta,  in  fuch  cafes,  muff  be  managed  in 
much  the  fame  manner  as  ufnal.  In  twins,  See.  it  ge¬ 
nerally  Separates  with  great  facility,  provided  time  has 
been  given,  for  the  uterus  to  contract.  Both,  chords 
fhould  be  gently  pulled  ;  and  when  it  advances  towards 
the  uterine  orifice*  where,  being  large  and  bulky,  it 
commonly  meets  with  confiderable  refiftance,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  introdu&ion  of  a  finger  or  two  into  the  va¬ 
gina  for  bringing  down  the.  edge,  after-  which  the 
body  readily  follows. 

Chap.  V.  Monjlers . 

These  are  of  various  fizes  and  forms;  and*  unlcfs. 
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very  fmall,  the  pofture  favourable,  and  the  woman  Caefarcan 
well  made,  will  prove  the  caufe  of  a  difficult  and  °Perat‘on. 
troublefome  delivery.  Sometimes  a  child  is  monftrous 
from  a  preternatural  conformation  of  parts,  fitch  as  a 
monffroushead,  thorax,  abdomen,  Sec.  At  other  times, 
there  is  a  double  fet  of  part3,  as  two  heads,  two  bodiea 
with  one  head,  four  arms,  legs,  Sec.  But  fuch  appear¬ 
ances  very  feldom  occur  in  practice  ;  and,  when  they 
do,  the  delivery  muff  be  regulated  entirely  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  A  large  head,  tho¬ 
rax,  or  belly,  muff  be  opened.  If  twq  bodies  united 
together  are  too  bulky  to  pafs  entire,  they  muff  be  fe~ 
parated  ;  the  fame  of  fupernumcrary  limbs.  If  the 
pofture  be  unfavourable,  it  muff  be  reduced  when 
practicable  ;  otherwife  the  extraction  muff  be  made 
with  the  crotchet,  in  the  beft  manner  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe  will  admit  of ;  always,  in  cafes  of  danger 
or  difficulty,  giving  the  preference  to  the  fafety  of  the 
mother,  without  regarding  that  of  the  child. 


Chap.  VI.  Cafarcan  Operation. 


When  the  delivery  could  not  be  accomplifhed  by 
other  means,  or  when  a  woman  died  fuddenly  with  a 
living  child  in  her  belly,  an  operation  to  prekrve  the 
life  of  mother  and  child  in  the  former  cafe,  and  to  fave 
the  child  in  the  latter,  has  been  recommended,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  performed,  by  different  authors,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages. 

This  operation  is  of  ancient  date  ;  it  is  the  fettlo 
Cafarea  or  partus  Cxfareas  of  the  Butins,  and  the  by- 
Jlerotomia  of  the  Greeks.  Whether  it  was  ever  fuc- 
cefsfully  performed  on  the  living  fubjeCt  amongft  the 
ancients  feems  uncertain  ;  but  that  it  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  praCtifed  by  the  moderns  on  various  occafions* 
and  in  feveral  different  countries  of  Europe,  there  are 
fo  many  authentic  hiftories  on  record,  that  the  faff  will 
fcarce  admit  of  doubt  :  but  as  this,  like  many  oth^r 
fhlutary  inftitutions,  has  been  much  abufed,  and  in 
many  cafes  improperly  and  injudicioufly  employed, 
(for  fome  of  thofe  women  who  furvived  the  operation, 
were  afterwards  fafely  delivered  of  firing  children), 
the  circumftances  which  render  this  operation  necef- 
fary  demand  a  very  particular  inquiry,  viz. 

1.  A  narrownefs,  or  bad  conformation  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis. 

2.  Imperforated  vagina,  or  contractions  in  the  va¬ 
gina,  cicatrices,  tumors,  or  callofities  in  the  os  uteri, 
See. 

3.  The  efcape  of  the  child  through,  the  uterus  when 
torn. 

4.  Ventral  conceptions. 

5.  Herniae  of  the  uterus. 

6.  The  pofition  or  bulk  of  the  child. 

It  will  be  neceffary  carefully  to  examine  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  caufes,  in  order  to  fhow  that  they  are  by  no 
means,  in  every  cafe,  fufficiently  powerful  motives  for. 
having  recourfe  to  it. 

I.  Bad  conformation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis* 
When  the  hand  of  the  operator  cannot  be  introduced, 
within  the  pelvis  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  its  largeft: 
diameter  does  not  exceed  one  inch,  or  one  inch  and  a 
half,  this  conformation  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
renders  the  Caefarean  operation  abfolutely  neceffary 
happily,  however,  fuch  a  ftruCiure  very  feldom  occurs, 
in  gra&ice  $  and  when  it  does*  the  accoucheur  will 
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readily  difeover  it,  by  attending  to  the  following  cir- 
cumftances,  'and  to  the  common  marks  of  a  narrow 
pelvis.  Wherever  the  capacity  of  the  pelvw  is  io 
ftrait  as  not  to -admit  any  part  of  the  child’s  head  to 
enter,  nor  two  fingers  of  the  accoucheur’s  hand  to 
conduct  proper  inftruments  to  tear,  break  down,  and 
txtrdft  the  child  piece-meal  ;  in  this  cafe,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  Cafarean  feaion  ;  an  expedient, 
though  dreadful  and  hazardous,  that  will  give  the  wo¬ 
man  and  child  the  only  chance  of  life  ;  and  which,  it 
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the  abdomen,  when  the  bladder  appeared  ffightly  hi  Q^,eratjon 
flamed,  much  diftended,  reaching  with  its  fundus  near 
as  far  as  the  ferobiculus  cordis :  another  unfuccefsful 
attempt  was  made  to  pafs  the  female  catheter ;  at 
length  a  male  catheter  was  procured,  which  was,  atte 
fome  diffieulty,  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
urine  evacuated  to  the  quantity  of  above  four  pounds, 
high-fin  ell  ed  and  fetid.  This  occaiioned  a  neceffary 

interruption  for  a  few  minutes,  between  making  t  e 

opening  into  the  abdomen  and  uterus;  the  bladder 
_ _  ...u;  .is  Kpfnrp  roncealed,  now 


man  and  child  the  only  chance  of  life  ;  and  which,  it  opening ^  imo  uw  whk.hbefore  lay  COncealed,  now 
timely  and  prudently  conduced,  notwithftan  ing  P  S’  through  which  an  incifion  was  made, 

the  many  in  fiances  wherein  it  has  failed,  may  e  per-  ^  male  cbfldg  was  extracted  alive  ;  and  imme- 

formed  with  fome  probability  of  fuccefs..  ,.  ,  afterwards  the  fecundines.  The  uterus  con- 

It  is  true,  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  in  the  ci  y  o  -  •  n‘  p.  ftet  cleanfing  the  wound,  the  lips 

Edinburgh,  where  it  has  been  done  five  times,  has  tfi  ther  by  the  q, fill-future,  .-id  dreffed 

proved  difeouraging,  as  none  of  the  women  had  th  g  T^e  patiJnt  fupported  the  operation 

p-ood  fortune  to  iunrive  it  many  days.  This,  however,  uperida  iy.  e  p- _ ^  .  nnr  was  there 

P  ,  ^  t  r  .1  _ *•  _  U.,4 
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is  not  the  fault  of  the  operation,  but  is  to  be  imputed 
to  the  low,  weak  ftate  of  the  patients  at  the  time,  who 
bad  previoufly  been  feveral  days  in  labour,  and  their 
ftrength  greatly  exhaufted,  before  the  operator  was 
called.  Delivery  by  every  other  means  was  utterly  im¬ 
practicable  ;  the  operation,  though  the  event  was 
doubtful,  alone  gave  a  chance  of  life  ;  and  three  of  the 
children  by  this  means  were  extracted  alive.  _ 

Mr  Hamilton  furgeon  and  profefforof  midwifery  in 
Edinburgh,  having  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  the  lad  time  it  was  performed  here,  gives  the fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  cafe  which  fell  under  his  obier- 

Efifabeth  Clerk,  aged  30,  had  been  married  for  fe¬ 
veral  years,  became  pregnant,  and  mifcarried  m  the 
third  month  ;  the  expulfion  of  the  abortion  occafioned 
fo  fevere  a  fired,  as  actually  to  lacerate  the  perineum. 
Some  time  after  her  recovery,  file  was  irregular,  af¬ 
terwards  had  one  fhow  of  the  menfes,  again  conceived, 
and  the  child,  as  fhe  imagined,  arrived  at  full  time. 
She  was  attacked  on  Monday  the  3d  of  January  1774, 
about  midnight,  with  labour-pains,  which  went  on 
flowly,  gradually  increafing  till  Saturday  the  15th, 
when  fhe  was  brought  from  the  country  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  here.  Upon  examination,  the  pelvis  feemed 
confiderably  diftorted  ;  but  the  body  was  otherwife 
well  fhaped,  though  of  fmall  fize  ;  the  os  externum  va- 
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with  furprifing  courage  and  refolution  ;  nor  was  there 
more  than  five  or  fix  ounces  of  blood  loft,  on  the  occa 

fl0Being  laid  in  bed,  (he  complained  of  ficknefs,  and 
had  a  flight  fit  of  vomiting  ;  but,  by  means  of  an  ano¬ 
dyne,  thefe  fymptoms  foon  abated:  (he  was  ^efted 
with  univerfal  coldnefs  over  her  body,  which  alfo  aba¬ 
ted  on  the  application  of  warm  irons  to  the Meet 
then  became  eafy,  and  flept  for  four  er  five  hours. 
Next  morning,  the  16th,  about  two  o  clock,  beco- 
plained  of  conf.derable  pain  in  the  oppof.te  fide,  for 
which  fhe  was  blooded  ;  and  an  injettion  was  given, 
bnt  without  effeT  ;  for  the  pain  increafed,  ftretching 
from  the  right  fide  to  the  ferobiculus  cordis  ;  nor  d 
fomentations  feem  to  relieve  her  ;  her  pulfe  became  - 
quent,  fhe  was  hot,  and  complained  o  royo>  ‘ 

7  A.  M.  the  injection  was  repeated,  but  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  fuccefs;  and  eight  ounces  more  ofhUod  were  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  arm  ;  a  third  injeftion  ftrll  fai^  e  ' 
cuate  any  farces  ;  the  drought  increafed  ,  an  _  P 
rofe  to  128  ftrokes  in  a  minute.  At  11  •  r 

pulfe  became  fuller  ;  and  the  refpiratron  much  opprei- 

fed.  No  (tool  no-  urine  paffed  fince  the  operation. 

j  2  flic  was  blooded  again,  when  the  flZine  s, a*  Pv . 
lefs  than  formerly.  She  now  took  a  folution  of  f 
Glauber,  manna  and  cr.  /art.  at  (hoyt  intervals  ;  (he  vo¬ 
mited  a  little  after  the  hft  dofc,  had' a  foft  ftool,  and 


well  fhaped,  though  of  fmall  fize  ;  the  os  externun^ i  va-  “a  fmall  quantity  of  urbe.  At  3  P-  M.  Jer 
giniE  was  entirely  (hut  up,  nor  could  any  veftige  oi  va  g  and  fhe  had  another  (tool,  when  thin 

gina  be  obfewed,  nor  any  appearance  of  labia  puden-  P  evacuated  ;  (he  was  then  ordered!  wo  Jpoon- 

dorum  :  inftead  of  this,  there  was  £ia  of  “cordial  anodyne  mixture  every  fecond  hour  : 

the  fuperior  part  of  the  vulva,  immediately  under  th  •  ■  now  abated  ;  the  pulfe  became  fmaller 

inon3  veneris,  probably  about  the  mid  e  a"t.er'°^  Para  and  more  frequent ;  (he  paffed  urine  freely;  but  the 
»f  the  fymphyfis  pubis.  .This  aperture  (w  le  ..  pa;n  and  oppreffed  breathing  increafed.  At  leven  P-  • 
fmall  procefs  on  the  fuperior  part,  fomewliat  reftmbling  rP£,  tQ  ^  and  became  weak  and  flutter- 

the  clitoris)  was  no  larger  than  juft  to  allow  the  .  P  cabed  for.  bread,  and  fwallowed  a  little  with 

duaion  of  a  finger';  the  meatus  unnanus  lay  concea!-  d;fficul  .  ^  drought  was  ;ntenfe  the  dy fpnoea 

ed  within  it ;  a  confutation  of  furgeons  calleo,  d  ^  incrc;ifcdy  ghe  was  now  much  oppreffed,  and  began 
the  Caifarean  feftion  was  determined  on-  Pia  ?  .  .  t0  tofs .  the  pulfe  funk,  and  became  imperceptible  ;  (he 

no  ftool,  nor  voided  any  urine  for  two  day*  an  injec  Pf  fainti(hnefc,  but  on. belching  mod  her 

tion  was  attempted  to  be  thrown  up  i  but  it  did  _  t  P  .  relieved,  and  the  pulfe  returned,  grow- 

pals,  nor  was  it  poffible  to  pu(h^the  female  catheter  breath  ft  the  pain  of  the  fide  ihll  in- 

ito  the  bladder.  Mr  William  Chalmer  was  the  ope-  mg  A,  were  taken 


rator  in  this  cafe.  At  fix  in  the  evening,  he  made  an 
incifion  on  the  left  fide  of  the  abdomen  in  the  ordinary 
way  through  the  integuments,  till  the  pentonxum  was 
way,  u  10  t,  arteries  forurur,  which  were  foon 

ffonfed  by  ^flight  compreffion  :  the  wound  was  then  pain 
(topped  y  a  ,  n<pnm  into  the  cavity  of  muc 


creafing,  1 2  ounces  of  blood;  very  fizy,  were  taken 
away  ;  and  two  glyfters  of  warm  water  with  oil  were 
injected  without  effed  :  at  8  P.  M.  the  pulfe  cecarne 
lefs  frequent  and  fmaller  ;  die  complained  much,  oi  the 
pain  towards  the  ferobiculus  cordis  :  her  breathing  was 


flopped  by  a  (light  compreffion  :  the  wound  « .  then  hcr  bdl  wa5  tenfe,  and-fwelled  » 

continued  through  the  pentonxum  into  the  cavity  ot  muc  ^ 
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Operation.  blg,  3S  be[ore  the  operation  ;  her  pulfe  was  now  fmall 
- - a'ld  fecb,Ie  !  (he  looked  ghaftly ;  and  expired  a  little 

*  alter  26  hours  after  the  operation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  relations  would  not 
permit  the  body  to  be  opened. 

Since  the  firft  certain  accounts  of  the  operation  fuc- 
cefsfully  praftifed  by  a  fow-gelder  on  his  own  wife,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  there  are  on  record 
above  70  well-attefted  hiftories,  wherein  it  has  been 
fuccefsfully  performed  :  for,  of  all  the  cafes  related  by 
authors,  it  has  not  proved  fatal  to  the  patient  above 
once  in  ten  or  nine  inftances  ;  which  evidently  fhows 
the  propriety  of  the  pradice,  and  probability  of  fuc- 
t:ef3,  both  in  regard  to  the  mother’s  own  recovery,  and 
tor  certainly  preferving  the  life  of  the  child.  But  it 
ihould  never  be  attempted,  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  on¬ 
ly  where  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  deliver  the  wo¬ 
man  by  any  other  means  whatever ;  for  there  are  pel- 
vifes  to  be  met  with,  where,  without  having  recourfe 
to  this  operation,  both  mother  and  child  mull  inevi¬ 
tably  pcnlh:  fuch  have  occurred  to  many  pra&ition- 
ers,  who,  from  want  of  refolution  or  from  ill-founded 
prejudice,  have  allowed  their  patients  to  perilh  from 
neglect,  contrary  to  a  well-known  maxim  in  phyfic, 
hat,  in  a  defperate  cafe,  it  is  better  to  employ  a 
doubtful  and  even  defperate  remedy,  than  to  abandon 
the  patient  to  certain  and  utter  ruin.  Such,  for  in. 
itance,  is  a  cafe  related  by  Saviard,  of  a  girl  aged  27, 
whole  nature  was  only  three  feet,  who  came  to  lie-in 
at  Paris,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  every  method  but  the 
operation  was  in  vain  attempted;  both  mother  and 
child  died.  Mauriceau  alfo  relates  the  hiftory  of  a 
woman  who  was  left  to  die,  where  the  aperture  of 
the  pelvis  was  fo  fmall  as  not  to  admit  the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur.  And,  not  to  multiply  inftances,  Mr  De 
la  Roche  gives  a  cafe  where  the  woman  had  been  feven 
days  in  labour ;  the  child  was  faved  by  the  operation  ; 
but  the  woman  died  the  fifth  day  after,  probably  from 
its  being  too  long  delayed  ;  the  diftance,  m  this  fub- 
jeCT,  from  the  lower  vertebra  lumborum  and  os  pubis, 
vvas  no  more  than*  two  fingers  breadth.  The  opera¬ 
tion,  when  the  necefiity  is  evident,  ought  therefore  to 
foe  early  performed, _  that  the  patient,  who  from  her 
make  and  conftitution  is  generally  delicate  and  puny, 
may  have  every  chance  of  recovery  in  her  favour,  with¬ 
out  being  exhaufted  by  the  fruitlefs  efforts  of  a  te¬ 
dious  and  painful  labour,  as  too  often  has  been  the  cafe. 

Un  thefe  occafions,  the  prudent  accoucheur  fhould  call 
m  the  advice  of  his  elder  brethren  of  the  profeffion, 
and,  by  his  cautious  and  prudent  condud,  avoid  every 
caufe  of  cenfure  or  reproach. 

Exoftofes  from  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  is  a  fpecies 
of..™lty  verf  rarety  met  with  in  prafiice,  and 
which  feldom  or  never  takes  place  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  render  this  operation  neceflary. 

II.  Conftri&ion,  callofity,  tumors,  & c.  about  the 
vagma  or  os  tine*.  The  vagina  and  os  tine*  are 
♦tten  affected  with  conftri&ions  from  cicatrices,  with 
callofities  and  tumors  ;  but  it  is  feldom,  if  ever,  ne- 
ceifary  to  perform  the  Csefarean  fe&ion  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  Tumors  in  the  vagina  may  generally  be  re¬ 
moved  with  fafety,  even  after  the  commencement  of 
labour,  and  delivery  happily  fucceed ;  or  it  may  be 
iometimes  pra&icable  for  the  accoucheur  to  pafs  his 
fcmd  by  the  fide  of  the  tumor,  to  turn  the  child,  and 
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deliver.  With  regard  to  conftriaiorts  in  the  vagina  cJJl’ 

where  a°t  the  e  °3  are  ^nce  Operation. 

fible  ^  in  /  mnnCeme"t  °f  Iabour’  was  impof.  — v— . 
hble  to  introduce  a  finger  Into  the  vagina  •  vet  the 

parts  have  dilated  as  labour  increafed,  anSd  the  delivery 

has  beg!.?  At  °ther  times’  the  dilatation 

,  AT  dunng  pregnancy,  and  been  completed  be- 
foi  e  delivery.  There  is  a  hiftory,  for  inftance,  in  the 
Mm.  del  Acad,  des  Scienc.  17x2,  of  a  woman  whofe 

3  ffiThad  bgCr  thSnt,°  adm!t  3  c°™  writing 
qu.ll,  me  had  been  married  at  16,  and  conceived  11 

years  after:  towards  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 

full  ^-agma  btfgaV°  ddate’  and  continued  to  do  fo  till 

dilateT6’  Thren  W33  fafely  deHvered-  Guilemeau 
d  ialed,  and  La  Mom  extirpated,  callofities  in  the  va- 

gina  and  os  tineas,  when  the  children  were  fuccefsfully 
expelled  by  the  force  of  natural  labour.  Y 

Harvey  relates  a  cafe  where  the  whole  vagina  was 
grown  together  with  cicatrices;  nature,  after  a  tedi- 
born  ab°Ur,  the  dllatatlon>  and  a  large  child  was 

La  Mott  mentions  his  having  delivered  three  wo. 
men,  who  had  not  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  an  orifice 
through  the  vagina  to  the  uterus.  Dr  Simpfon  cut 

inch  Aicak,Ca&c  7  a"  03  UteH  Wh!ch  W3S  h3lf  3n 

,,  Up°n  .the  who!e>  tumors  in  the  vagina,  or  about 
the  orificium  uteri,  may  be  fafely  extirpated  without 
danger  of  hemorrhagy  or  other  fatal  fymptoms,  and 
le  delivery  will  happily  fucceed  :  and  if  the  vagina 
be  impervious,  the  os  externum.lhut  up,  or  the  labia 
grown  together,  the  parts  fhould  be  opened  with  the 
•j?  pe.’  rat,h7  than  riilt  an  operation,  at  beft  in  the 
lfiue  doubtful  and  precarious ;  an  operation  never  al- 
0Wa.  e,!!?  caPes’  and  therefore  univerfally  impro¬ 
per  in  difeafes  or  malconformation  of  the  foft  parts  of 
generation.  If  the  os  externum  be  entirely  clofed,  if 
the  cavity  of  the  vagina  be  entirely  filled  up,  or  the 
paffage  confiderably  obftrUaed  by  tumors,  callofity, 
or  conltriftion  from  cicatrice,  and  there  is  no  reafon  to 
fufpea  a  fault  in  the  pelvis,  of  which  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  by  the  common  marks  of  deformity,  under 
lze,  or  a  rickety  habit ;  it  is  by  much  the  beft  prac¬ 
tice  to  open  a  pafTage  through  the  vagina,  and  deliver 
the  woman  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  there  be  no  de- 
fea  in  the  pelvis,  the  head  of  the  child,  or  any  other 
bulky  part  that  prefents,  will  advance  in  this  direaion, 
till  it  meets  with  a  refiftance  in  the  foft  parts :  thus 
the  teguments  will  at  length  be  protruded  before  the 
child  s  head,  in  form  of  a  tumor,  when  a  fimple  inci- 
fion  downwards  to  the  perineum,  in  the  direaion  of 
the  anus,  will  remove  the  caufe  of  difficulty,  by  re- 
heving  the  head;  the  child  will  afterwards  fafely 
fequence  ^  W0Und  Wl!i  heal  without  any  bad  con- 

•  ftatre  of  the  Per]v's’  and  progrefs  of  the  labour 
in  thefe  cafes,  may  often  be  learned  by  the  touch  of 
the  finger  in  ano. 

III.  Lacerated  uterus  is  another  caufe  for  which 
this  operation  has  been  recommended.  The  uterus 
may  be  ruptured  from  violence  in  making  the  delivery* 
or  fuch  an  accident  may  happen  naturally,  either  from 
the  croft  prefentation  of  the  child  in  time  of  pregnan¬ 
cy,  or  m  time  of  labour,  when  the  pelvis  is  narrows 
thefe  cafes  are  generally  fatal;  and  it  is  very  feldom, 

if 
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Caefarean  if  ever,-  that  the  life  of  the  mother  can  be  faved  by  the 
Operation  Ciefarian  fe&ion,  after  the  foetus  efcapc3  through  the 
torn  uterus  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  :  becaufe  it 
often  happens,  that  inflammation  and  fphacelus  has 
affe&ed  the  parts  of  the  uterus  that  fuflaincd  the  pref- 
fure  previous  to  the  rupture  ;  or,  if  otherwife,  convul- 
fions  or  other  fatal  fymptoms  foon  enfue,  from  the 
quantity  of  blood,  waters,  & c.  poured  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

When  the  child  cannot  be  extra&ed  by  the  natural 
paflages,  tremors,  fingultus,  cold  fweats,  fyncope,  and 
the  death  of  the  mother,  for  the  mofl  part,  fo  quickly 
follow,  that  it  will  at  leaftfeem  doubtful,  to  a  prudent 
humane  practitioner,  how  far  it  would  be  advifeable, 
after  fo  dreadful  an  accident,  the  woman  apparently  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  rafhly  to  perform  another  dan¬ 
gerous  operation,  even  with  a  view  to  preferve  the 
child,  till  he  had  waited  till  the  mother  recruits  or 
empires. 

If  part  of  the  child  be  contained  within  the  uterus, 
and  the  feet  can  be  reached,  the  praCtice  is  to  deliver 
by  the  orifice  of  the  womb:  but  when  the  whole  foetus 
has  efcaped  entirely  without  the  uterus,  the  Caefarean 
operation  is  recommended  as  the  only  means  of  prefer¬ 
ring  both  mother  and  child. 

If  the  operation  on  this  occafion  be  ever  allowable, 
it  may  be  afked, 

1.  At  what  time  muff  it  be  performed  ? 

2.  Would  it  not  have  the  appearance  of  inhumanity 
to  have  recourfe  to  this  expedient  immediately  after 
the  uterus  burfls,  when  the  woman  is  feemingly  ready 
to  expire,  although  it  be  the  only  time  when  there  is 
a  chance  of  faving  the  child  ? 

3.  In  mofl  cafes  where  this  accident  happens,  fliould 
the  Casfarean  feClion  be  made,  is  it  not  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  mother  will  furvive  fo  terrible  a  lacera¬ 
tion  ? 

4.  For  if  it  be  done  with  a  view  to  fave  the  mother, 
in  what  manner  is  the  extravafated  blood,  See.  to  be 
evacuated  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen? 

What  feems  to  make  cafes  of  this  kind  unfavourable, 
when  the  accident  happens  in  time  of  labour,  is, 

1  mo,  That  here  the  parts  before  rupture  in  mofl 
cafes  are  in  a  gangrenous  flate. 

2cIo,  As  the  rupture  is  commonly  towards  the  cer¬ 
vix,  there  is  generally  a  much  greater  hemorrhagy, 
by  reafon  of  the  flow  contraction  of  the  uterus  at  this 
place. 

ylo,  The  uncertainty,  whether,  or  how  long,  the 
patient  will  furvive  it,  feems  alfo  a  confiderable  obflacle 
to  the  operation  under  fuch  difagreeable  circumflances, 
Ne  ocAdiffe  videalur ,  quern  fors  inttremit. 

IV.  Ventral  conceptions  is  a  fourth  indication  for 
this  operation.  Thefe  are  either  in  the  ovaria,  tubes,, 
or  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  feldom  arrive  at  great 
fize  ;  or  are  retained,  very  often  a  long  time,  without 
occafioning  much  complaint.  The  iffue  of  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions  has  alfo  been  no  lefs  various  than  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  for  after  being  retained  for  a  great  many  years 
in  an  indolent  flate,  at  length  abfeeffes  or  ulcerations 
have  formed,  and  they  have  been  difeharged  through 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

Mofl  women  feel  pain  and  violent  motion  at  the 
time  of  ordinary  delivery  in  thefe  cafes  of  ventral  con¬ 
ception  j  if  therefore  the  operation  be  ever  neceflary, 
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now  is  the  proper  time  to  perform  it.  But  in  general,  Csefarean 
as  the  feparation  of  extra-uterine  feetufes  from  their  in-  (b-eratl<jn* 
volucra  may  occallon  immediate  death  in  many  cafes, 
from  the  vail  hemorrhagy  that  might  enfue  from  the 
non-contradile  power  of  the  parts  to  which  they  ad¬ 
here  ;  unlefs  they  point  outwardly,  or  excite  the  mofl 
violent  fymptoms,  they  ought  univerfally  to  be  left  to 
nature. 

V.  Herniae  of  the  uterus  are  feldom  or  never  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  us  to  perform  the  Coefarian  feClion,  as 
the  uterus  is  very  rarely  influenced  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  orifice  cannot  be  reached,  and  the  delivery  fuc- 
cefsfully  made.  Many  inflances  are  to  be  found  among 
furgical  authors,  where  deliveries,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  have  been  happily  performed,  without  having 
recourfe  to  fo  hazardous  an  expedient.  Thus  Maliri- 
ceau  mentions  a  cafe,  where  the  uterus,  in  a  ventral 
hernia,  was  pufhed  along  with  the  inteflines  above  the 
belly,  and  contained  in  a  tumor  of  a  prodigious  fize ; 
the  woman,  however,  was  delivered  at  the  end  of  her 
time  in  the  ordinary  way.  La  Mott  relates  the  lii- 
flory  of  a  woman  in  a  preternatural  labour,  whofe  ute¬ 
rus  and  child  hung  down  pendulous  to  the  middle  of 
her  thigh,  but  whom,  notwitliflanding,  he  fafely  de¬ 
livered  :  and  Ruyfch  gives  a  cafe  where  the  midwife 
reduced;  the  hernia  before  delivery ;  although  it  was 
prolapfed  as  far  as  the  knee,  the  delivery  was  fafely 
performed,  and  the  woman  had  a  good  recovery. 

Laflly,  The  pofition  or  bulk  of  the  child. 

Since  the  practice  of  turning  the  child  and  deliver¬ 
ing  by  the  feet,  and  the  late  improvement  of  obftetri- 
cal  inflruments,  this  operation  is  never  to  be  performed 
on  account  of  pofition,  monflrofity,  or  any  other  ob« 
flacle  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  the  pelvis  is  faulty  to  fuch. 
a  degree,  that  no  inftrument  can  be  conduced  to  tear 
and  extract  the  child,  this  perhaps  is  the  only  cafe 
wherein  this  operation  fhould  be  performed  on  the  li¬ 
ving  fubjedl.  Incifions  through  the  teguments  of  the 
abdomen  to  extract  extra- uterine  feetufes,  or  bones  of 
foetufes,  do  not  properly  fall  under  the  name  of  CccJ'a- 
rean  fediony  as  that  name  implies  incifion  of  the  uterus 
alfo. 

When  a  woman  advanced  in  pregnancy  dies  fudden- 
ly,  either  by  accident  or  by  natural  difeafe,  the  Cosfa- 
rean  fe&ion  is  recommended  as  an  expedient  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  life  of  the  child.  This  is  a  very  proper  mea- 
fure,  provided  the  death  of  the  mother  be  afeertained; 
but  fometimes  it  is  a  very  nice  and  difficult  point  to 
diftinguifh  between  a  deliquium  and  death ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  accoucheur  on  fuch  an  occafion  mufl  a&  with 
the  utmofl  circumfpeCtion.  If  the  operation  be  de¬ 
layed  but  a  very  fhort  while  after  the  mother  expires, 
it  will  probably  be  in  vain  to  make  the  attempt ;  for, 
whatever  fabulous  (lories  may  be  related  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  few  authentic  cafes  of  the  foetus  of  any 
animal  furviving  the  mother,  perhaps  an  hour;  and 
therefore  every  thing  fliould  be  in  readinefs  to  extract 
the  child  with  all  pofiible  expedition,  after  the  event 
of  the  mother’s  death.  But,  in  fucli  cafes,  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  death  often  perform  the  part  of  labour,  and  the 
child  is  fometimes  thrown  off  in  articulo  mortis  ;  or 
the  os  uteri  is  fo  much  dilated,  that  there  is  eafy  ac- 
cefs  to  pafs  the  hand,  turn  the  child,  and  deliver.  Thus 
one  fliould  be  very  cautious  in  having  recourfe  to  thi^ 

oper^. 
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Caefareati  operation,  even  in  the  above  circumftances ;  which  may  be  ufed,  and  <v\ce  verfa.  The  dire&ion  anc!  length  C^farean 
Operation  never  be  done,  of  the  wound  of  the  uterus  muft  be  the  fame  with  the  vrcratton; 

j  'Till  the  death  of  the  mother  be  afcertained  be-  external  one.  The  child  muft  now  be  quickly  extrad-  *  ,J 
yond  doubt ;  ed,  and  the  placenta-  carefully  feparated  :  thefe  mult 

2.  Till  the  ftate  of  the  os  uteri  be  examined;  be  given  to  an  afftfl'nt,  who  will  divide  the  chord, 

3.  Till  the  confent  of  the  relations  be  obtained;  and  take  care  of  the  child,  as  the  operator’s  attention 

And,  muft  be  wholly  bellowed  on  the  mother.  The  coagu- 

Laftly,  It  need  not  be  undertaken,  except  where  lated  blood,  &c.  being  removed  by  a  fponge  wrung 
the  mother  dies  fuddenly,  between  the  7th  and  9th  out  of  warm  water  (left  the  uterus  or  intefiines  be 
month.  protruded,  which  are  very  troubl^fome  to  reduce),  the 

It  is  unneceflary  where  the  difeafe  has  been  linger-  lips  of  the  external  wound  muft  be  quickly  brought 
ing  ;  in  fuch  cafes  the  child  commonly  dies  before  the  together,  and  retained  by  an  afiiftant  till  fecured  by  a 
mother.  few  Hitches  ;  generally  three  will  be  fufticient :  a9 

Whe»  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  child  be  alive  or  many  needles  fhould  be  ready  threaded  with  pretty 
not,  it  may  be  determined  by  applying  the  hand  on  large  broad  ligatures ;  the  middle  flitch  ought  to  be 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother  about  the  time  of,  and  for  made  firft ;  the  needle  fhould  be  introduced  at  a  pro- 


a  little  while  after,  her  death,  when  the  life  of  the 
child  will  be  difeovered  by  its  motions  and  ft  nig¬ 
gling. 

Thus  having  pointed  out  the  different  caufes  that 
detetmine  this  operation,  it  may  be  obferved,  th^  it 
is  a  frightful  and  liaa^rdous  one  ;  and  although  per¬ 
formed  fuccefsfully  in  a  number  of  cafes,  yet,  in 
many  others,  it  has  failed,  and  the  woman  has  died 
either  immediately  or  foon  after.  It  fhould  never, 
therefore,  be  undertaken  but  on  extraordinary  and 
defperate  occafions;  and  then  it  is  not  only  advifeable, 
but  incumbent,  on  every  practitioner  to  whom  fuch 
cafes  occur. 

To  conclude,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  few 
directions  with  regard  to  the  method  of  performing  the 
operation  on  the  living  fuhjed. 

Having  emptied  the  bladder,  and  evacuated  the 
contents  of  the  intefiines  with  repeated  emollient  gly- 
fters ;  the  patient  being  encouraged,  with  proper  cor¬ 
dials,  and  every  other  requifite  in  readinefs,  fhe  muft 
be  placed  on  a  table  or  bed,  with  her  left  fide  gently 
raifed  \*(ith  pillows  or  bolfters,  and  properly  fecured 
by  affiftants.  An  incifion  muft  be  made  with  a  com¬ 
mon  convex  fcalpel,  beginning  rather  below  the  navel 
at  the  middle  fpace  between  it  and  the  fpine  of  the 
os  ilium,  carrying  it  obliquely  forwards  towards  this 
bone,  fo  that  the  wound  in  length  may  exceed  fix 
inches.  This  external  wound  is  to  be  carried  through 
the  common  teguments  of  the  abdomen  till  the  pe¬ 
ritoneum  is  expofed,  when  the  operator  fhould  reft  a 
little,  till  the  hemorrhagy  be  entirely  abated.  He 
muft  then,  with  great  caution,  make  a  fmall  opening 
through  this  membrane,  introduce  his  finger,  and  up¬ 
on  this  a  fcalpel  (which  is  preferable  to  feiffars),  and 
with  great  expedition  make  a  complete  dilatation  ;  he 
muft  now  wipe  'away  the  blood  with  a  fponge,  prefs 
the  omentum  or  intefiines  gently  to  a  fide,  if  in  the 
way,  and  endeavour  to  difeover  to  what  part  of  the 
uterus  the  placenta  adheres,  that  it  may  be  avoided 
in  making  the  incifion.  This  may  eafily  be  known 
by  a  thicknefs  and  folidity  in  the  part,  which  diflin- 
guifh  it  from  the  reft  of  the  uterus  ;  it  is  flill  more 
eafily  difeovered  when  the  membranes  are  entire.  The 
€lood-veflels  arc  lefs  in  number,  and  fmallefl  in  the 
middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  uterus,  which  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  placenta  does  not  interfere,  is  the  proper 
place  for  making  the  incifion,  which  muft  be  perform¬ 
ed  with  the  utmoft  attention,  left  the  child  fhould  be 
wounded  :  if  the  membranes  are  entire,  more  freedom 
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per  diftance,  i.  e>  about  an  inch  and  one-fourth  from 
the  fide  of  the  wound,  carrying  it  firft  from  without 
inwards,  and  then  from  within  outwards,  feenring 
with  a  double  flip  a  knot,  to  be  ready  to  untie,  left 
violent  tenfion  or  inflammation  fhould  enfue  ;  under 
the  knot  a  foft  comprefs  of  lint,  fharpee,  or  rolled 
plafter,  fhould  be  applied,  and  the  whole  dreflings  muft 
be  fecured  by  a  proper  comprefs  and  bandage.  The 
patient  muft  be  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  after  lithotomy,  or  any  other  capital  opera¬ 
tion. 

Quaritur,  To  what  caufe  is  the  unfuccefsful  event 
of  this  operation  to  be  imputed  ?  When  the  operation 
proves  fatal,  to  what  immediate  caufe  are  we  to 
aferibe  the  death  of  the  patient?  Is  it  nervous,  or 
uterine  irritation,  from  cutting,  that  kills  ?  Is  it  in¬ 
ternal  hemorrhagy,  or  the  extravafation  of  fluids  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ?  Or  are  not  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  accefs  of  the  air 
on  the  irritable  vifeera  ?  This  can  only  therefore  be 
prevented  by  expofing  thefe  parts  for  as  fhort  a  fpace 
of  time  as  poffible.  Dr  Monro,  the  prefent  anatomi¬ 
cal  profeflor  at  Edinburgh,  in  making  experiments  on 
young  fmall  animals,  £fuch  as  bitches,  cats,  frogs,  & c» 
by  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  tying  the 
biliary  du&s,  remarks,  that  though  a  large  opening 
into  the  abdomen  be  made  by  incifion,  if  the  wound 
be  quickly  clofed  and  Hitched,  the  animal  will  recover, 
and  no  bad  confequences  follow  ;  but  if  expofed  a 
few  minutes  to  the  air,  dreadful  pain  foon  comes  on, 
which  the  creature  expreffes  by  the  fevereft  agonies  ; 
convulfions  at  laft  enfue,  and  death  within  four  or  fix 
hours  after  the  operation.  On  opening  the  abdomen 
after  death,  the  whole  vifeera  are  found  to  be  in  an 
inflamed  ftate,  and  univerfally  adhering  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  He  lias  often  repeated  the  experiment,  and  the 
fame  appearances  as  often  take  place. 

May  not  the  analogy  here  juftly  apply  to  the  hu¬ 
man  fubjeCl  ?  And,  in  performing  the  Csefarean  ope¬ 
ration,  fhould  we  not  be  very  careful  that  the  vifeera 
be  expofed  as  little  as  poffible,  and  that  the  wound  b6 
covered  with  the  utmofl  poffible  expedition  ? 

Chap.  VII.  Of  the  Seftion  of  the  Symphyfs. 

M.  Baudelocque,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  con¬ 
demns  this  operation  ;  and,  from  what  he  has  advan¬ 
ced,  apparently  with  reafon.  As  no  theory,  however, 
can  be  looked  upon  aa  thoroughly  cfUblifhed  until  it 
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tk<ffion  of  be  confirmed  hy  experience,  this  gentleman  lias  col- 
the  Sym-  le£ed  together  a  number  of  the  principal  rela- 

.  Ph>~*s‘  -ting  to  this  fuhjeft.  He  fuppofes,  that  unlefs  it  has 
been  fuccefsful  in  faving  both  the  life  of  the  woman 
rand  child,  the  cutting  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes 
*  cannot  by  any  means  be  faid  to  have  anfwered  its 
purpofe.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  child  has  Ihown 
fome  fign^of  life  at  its  birth,  and  that  the  mother  has 
furvived  for  fome  time.  In  this  refpedl  the  Co?  fa  re  an 
operation  has  the  advantage  of  it,  as  it  always  hives 
'the  life  of  the  child,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  the  woman 
to  fink  under  it  immediately.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  one  of  the  cafes  of  this  operation,  the 
relation  of  which  may  not  be  juftly  contefted,  orfolid 
objections  raifed  againft  it ;  either  becaufe  the  opera¬ 
tors  have  been  deceived  with  regard  to  the  dimenfions 
of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  child’s  head,  or  becaufe  they 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  reparation  of  the  bones. — The  firft  and  moil 
remarkable  inftance  of  fuccefs  in  this  operation  is  of 
a  woman  named  Souchot ;  but  though  it  is  not  de¬ 
nied  that  the  woman  was  delivered,  and  recovered 
after  the  operation,  yet  it  has  been  faid  by  thofe  who 
take  the  contrary  fide,  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for 
performing  it.  It  is  certain  that  this  woman  had 
been  delivered  four  times  before  ;  in  all  of  which  cafes 
the  child  was  killed.  M.  Baudelocque  does  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  merits  of  this  queftion  :  he  confiders  only 
what  advantage  could  poffibly  be  gained  by  it. 

< <  Whatever  degree  of  feparation  (fays  he)  took 
place  between  the  offa  pubis  after  the  fedlion  of  the 
fymphyfis,  it  muft  have  augmented  the  fize  of  the 
paffage  ;  that  is  an  iriconteftable  fad  :  but  how  much 
did  it  enlarge  in  the  diredion  in  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  too  narrow  ?  The  folution  of  this  problem  would 
be  eafy,  if  we  knew  the  dimenfions  of  Souchot’s  pel¬ 
vis  as  well  as  we  know  thofe  of  her  child’s  head. 
According  to  the  eftimation  made  of  it  by  the  phy- 
ficians  who  performed  the  operation,  the  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  was  only  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  di¬ 
redion  from  the  pubes  to  the  facrum  fuperiorly,  and 
that  of  the  child’s  head  was  juft  three  inches  and  a 
half.  The  excefs  of  the  latter  was  confequently  one 
inch,  as  well  as  the  amplitude  to  be  procured  to  the 
former.  A  feparation  of  two  inches  and  a  half  be¬ 
tween  the  ofta  pubis,  the  greateft  which  it  was 
then  thought  could  be  obtained,  not  being  able  to 
give  more  vlian  fix  lines  to  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
in  the  aforefaid  diredion,  they  thought  to  make  the 
remaining  furplus  of  the  head  pafs  into  the  feparation 
between  the  bones  ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  make  the  partial  protuberances  pafs  fuc- 
eeffively  through  the  ftrait,  in  order  to  get  another 
line  by  that  means  ;  fo  that  by  this  fyftem,  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  pubes  produced  a  refuft  of  13  lines  at 
teaft,  confidering  it  relatively  to  delivery.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  ingenious  calculation,  and  this  great 
produd,  the  paffage  was  ftill  found  narrow  enough 
to  give  fome  obftrudion  to  the  child’s  head,  and  to 
endanger  its  life- 

a  Jt  feems  evident  that  this  plan  was  not  formed  till 
after  the  execution  ;  and  that  they  have  only  fought 
to  explain,  what  they  muft  have  done  according  to 
the  opinion  which  they  entertained  that  the  diameter 
of  the  child’s  head  was  an  inch  larger  than  that  of  the 
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pelvis,  and  not  according  to  what  they  did  and  obfer-  Scftion  of 
ved  :  becaufe  no  one  had  yet  determined  the  produd 

of  a  feparation  of  two  inches  and  a  half  between  the  , _ # 

ofta  pubis,  with  refped  to  the  different  diameters  of 
the  pelvis,  and  particularly  refpeding  that  which  goes 
from  before  backward  ;  becaufe  they  did  not  meafure 
the  feparation  as  they  affirm  they  did,  neither  in  the 
cafe  of  Souchot  nor  in  any  other  ;  becaufe  the  ac¬ 
coucheurs  of  that  woman  were  then  agitated,  much 
agitated ,  as  they  have  publicly  confeffed  ;  laftly,  be¬ 
caufe  this  great  produdt,  and  thofe  fage  calculations' 
which  we  admire  in  their  hiftory  of  it,  were  not  then 
neceffary.  Though  they  have  allowed  but  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  ftrait, 
other  accoucheurs  equally  fkilful  have  affigned  it  fix 
lines  more  ;  and  they  were  not  deceived  if  they  con- 
fidered  it  a  little  diagonally,  as  the  fmalleft  diameter 
of  the  child’s  head  always  prefents  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from 
one  of  the  Tides  of  the  projedion  formed  by  the  bafe 
of  the  facrum  to  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.” 

Our  author  now  goes  on  to  fhow  at  great  length, 
that  the  pelvis  of  the  woman  in  queftion  was  lefs  out 
of  proportion  than  had  been  reprefented  ;  that  only 
two  lines  of  enlargement  were  neceffary,  and  no  more 
than  two  were  obtained.  In  like  manner,  he  fays, 
that  all  the  other  women  upon  whom  M.  Sigault 
operated  were  equally  well  formed  excepting  one  na¬ 
med  Vefpres.  This  woman  died  after  palling  five 
days  in  great  agony.  The  offa  pubis  were  feparated 
about  an  inch  and  an  half ;  and  in  confequence  of  this 
feparation,  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes  were  plainly  inju¬ 
red,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  parts.  On  infpeding 
the  body,  thefe  were  found  open,  with  the  periofteum 
feparated  from  them  :  there  was  alfo  a  colledfion  of 
purulent  matter  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  extending  very 
far  into  the  cellular  tiffue  of  the  left  iliac  foffa,  See. 

In  this  cafe,  both  the  mother  and  her  child  perifii- 
ed;  and  M.  Baudclocquelooks  upon  it  to  be  fufficient 
to  fhow  the  inefficacy  of  the  operation  :  and  he  tells 
us,  that  out  of  five  women  whom  Sigault  delivered  in 
this  way,  one  died,  and  four  of  the  children  ;  but  M. 
le  Roy,  a  more  fuccefsful  operator,  out  of  an  equal 
number  faved  all  the  children.  In  a  cafe  related  by 
this  gentleman,  the  offa  pubis  are  faid  to  have  fepa¬ 
rated  two  inches  ;  and  by  parting  the  thighs,  an  open¬ 
ing  of  near  three  inches  was  obtained  :  but  in  tbh  cafe 
again,  M.  Baudelocque  controverts  the  meafurements 
of  Le  Roy.  Another  woman  named  Du  Btlloy ,  on 
whom  the  operation  was  performed,  began  to  walk 
on  the  tenth  day  after  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  almoft, 
the  only  cafe  againft  which  M.  Baudelocque  lias  not 
fome  objection.  He  mentions,  however,  an  experi¬ 
ment  performed  on  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had 
died  on  the  nth  day  after  the  Caffarean  operation 
had  been  performed  in  the  linea  alba.  The  body  was 
cedematous,  which  rendered  the  cafe  more  favourable  $ 
and  a  dead  child  was  placed  in  the  belly,  after  taking 
out  the  uterus.  The  pelvis  was  only  2c  lines  in  the 
fmall  diameter,  and  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  the 
tranfverle.  The  diameter  of  the  child’s  head  was  but 
three  inches  five  or  fix  lines  from  one  parietal  pro¬ 
tuberance  to  the  other  ;  the  trunk  was  thin*  and  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  the  body  had  been  preffed  and  kneaded, 
to  reftore  as  much  as  poffible  the  fupplenefs  which 
death  had  taken  away.  An  attempt  was  then  made 
5  I  to 
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th^Syin/  t0  bri,’S  l.he  cl,i!cJ  throug1'  tbe  Pelv!s  by  pulling  its  ved  and  prefTed  towards  the  facrum  ;  the  left  fym-  Seflion  of  , 

phyfis  feet  5  ^ut  ^  was  ^oun(l  inipoffible  thus  to  difengage  phyAs  was  open  five  lines,  and  the  right  only  three  tJle  s^rru 
it  farther  than  the  breaft.  The  fymphy-As  of  the  a  gangrenous  abfcefs  was  feen  on  the  right  fide  be-  P^1* 
pubes  was  then  laid  bare  by  an  incifion  of  two  inches  hind  and  above  the  acetabulum,  which  extended  to  w 

and  an  half ;  preferring,  below,  the  anterior  commiffure  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  uterus,  where 
of  the  labia  pudendi ;  and  above,  an  extent  of  i8  or  20  there  was  an  efehar  of  the  fame  nature  ;  an  ulcer  aKh- 
lines  under  the  inferior  angle  of  the  Caefarean  opera-  gangrenous,  and  in  form  of  a  chink,  was  obferved  in. 
tion.  .  The  c-ffa  pubis  feparated  at  Arft  no  more  than  the  poilerior  part  of  that  vifeus,  from  the  upper  part 
uine  lines  ;  which  opening  was  augmented  as  gradii-  of  its  neck  to  the  infertion  of  the  ligament  of  the  ova- 
ally  as  poffible  to  21  lines  by  feparating  the  thighs,  rium,  and  it  penetrated  into  its  cavity.  The  diame- 
and  afterwards  it  was  farther  increafed  to  two  inches  ter  of  the  pelvis  was  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
and  an  half  by  pulling  the  hips.  It  was  next  at-  pubes  to  the  bafe  of  the  facrum  ;  five  inches  from  one 
tempted  to  bring  away  the  head,  which  had  Tide  to  the  other;  and  four  and  an  half  from  one  ace- 
fpontaneoufiy  placed  itfelf  in  the  molt  advantageous  tabulum  to  the  facro-iliac  jundion  of  the  oppofite 
fituation  :  but,  though  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  fide.  The  fe&ion  had  been  made  on  the  left  os  pubis, 
profeflion  employed  their  ftrength  fucceflively  at  which  was  cut  clean,  and  without  the  fmallcft  notch. ” 
the  trunk,  and  on  the  lower  jaw  with  two  fingers  From  tliefe,  and  a  number  of  other  examples  I 

in  the  mouth,  it  did  not  advance  a  fingle  line;  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  infert,  our  au< 

nor  would  it  pafs  the  flrait  until  M.  Baudelocque  fe-  thor  deduces  the  following  conclufions. 
conded  thofe  efforts  by  pre fling  on  the  head  with  one  “  Though  the  fedion  of  the  pubes  has  been  thought 
hand  placed  in  the  belly,  and  by  comprefling  it  ftrong-  more  Ample,  more  eafy,  and  certain,  than  the  Cseia- 
ly  in  the  diredion  of  its  thieknefs.  At  the  inftant  rean  operation,  at  a  time  when  experience  had  not 
when  it  cleared  the  flrait,  the  inferior  angle  of  the  in-  yet  demonflrated  the  difficulties  it  might  prefent,  and 
cifion  in  the  teguments  tore  to  the  vulva  ;  and  the  the  dangers  that  might  follow  it,  ought  we  to  think 
wound  was  fo  lengthened  towards  that  of  the  Casfa-  #  the  fame  of  it  at  prefent  ?  How  many  times  already 
rean  operation,  that  tliofe  three  openings  were  very  has  it  been  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  faw  to« 
near  making  but  one.  The  facro-iliac  fymphyfes,  feparate  the  offa  pubis  ?  and  how  often  has  it  not  been 
which  were  already  a  little  open,  and  the  ligaments  found  impofiible  to  procure  any  diflance  between  them; 
and  periofteum  ruptured  by  the  time  that  the  offa  pubis  after  the  reparation  ?  How  often  has  this  operation 
were  feparated  21  lines,  now  gave  way  entirely,  and  produced  a  free  paffage  for  the  child,  whofe  prefer- 
with  fo  much  noife  as  to  be  diftindly  lieard  by  every  one  vation  ought  neceffarily  to  enter  into  the  plan  of  the 
of  the  afliftants.  The  offa  pubis,  after  the  paffage  of  operator,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mother,  and  confti- 
the  head,  remained  at  the  diflance  of  three  inches  tute  a  part  of  its  fuccefs  ? 

"  from  each  other  ;  the  angle  of  the  right  os  pubis  was  “  This  new  operation  will  appear  more  Ample  and' 
two  inches  and  fix  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  pro-  lefs  painful  than  the  Ciefarean,  if  we  only  confider 
jedion  of  the  facrum,  and  the  angle  of  the  left  os  the  extent  of  the  incifion,  and  the  nature  and  impor- 
pubis  only  two  inches  and  three  lines  ;  fo  that  the  dia-  tance  of  the  parts  concerned  in  it  :  that  is  an  indif- 
meter  of  the  pelvis  was  augmented  feven  lines  in  one  putable  fad.  It  is  only  the  teguments  and  the  fat 
way  and  ten  in  the  other.  which  is  divided,  at  moff  only  two  inches  and  an 

From  this  experiment,  M.  Baudelocque  concludes,  half,  and  the  fymphyfls  of  the  pubes  ;  there  are  ufual- 

that  very  little  advantage  can  be  expeded  from  the  ly  only  final!  veffels  cut,  incapable  of  furnifliing  muck 
operation  where  the  pelvis  prefents  only  18  or  19  blood,  and  the  inilrument  does  not  touch  the  uterus; 
lines,  or  even  2  1  fuperiorly,  fuch  as  was  the  pelvis  of  the  child  comes  into  the  world  by  the  way  that  na- 
Belloy.  We  muff  obferve,  however,  that  we  cannot  ture  intended,  and  which  the  fedion  of  the  pubes- 
argue  with  propriety  from  a  dead  to  a  living  fub-  renders  more  or  lefs<  accefiible  ;  there  is  na  conflde- 
jed  :  though  if  the  meafurements  are  wrong*  as  our  rable  haemorrhagy  to  be  feared,  nor  thofe  extravafa- 
author  ajterwards  fays,  although  at  firfl  he  “had  no-  tions  of  milky  and  purulent  matter  which  almoft  al- 
thing  particular  to  objed”  to  her  cafe,  the  whole  ar-  ways  mortally  injure  the  interior  vifeera  which  they 
gume,nt  in  favour  of  the  operation  mull  fail  to  the  fall  upon  there  are  no  abfolute  difficulties  in  the  ex¬ 
ground.  .  .  .  ecution  of  this  operation  but  what  arife  from  the  in- 

Gbjedions  of  a  Amilar  kind  are  made  to  every  other  timate  confolidation  of  the  bones  ;  and  it  no  way  ex¬ 
cafe  which  M.  Baudelocque  relates:.  And  as  it  is  im-  pofes  women  to  fubfequent  hernias  which  have  been 
poffible  for  thofe  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  fo  frequently  feen  after  the  Caefarean  operation  :  this, 
parties  to  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  is  the  idea  which  its  partifans  have  had  of  it,  and 
the  operation,  we  fhall  content  ourfelvea  with  deferi-  which  the  greater  part  of  them  flill  entertain, 
bing  from  M.  Baudelocque  the  appearances  met  with  “  But  the  fedion  of  the  pubes  feldom  procures  the 
in  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  in  the  opera-  child  an  eafy  exit ;  for  hitherto  the  greater  part  have 
tion.  “  1  he  left  labium  was  very  much  fvvelled  and  died  in  the  paffage,  or  have  been  vidims,  a  few  minutes 
livid;  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes  were  of  a  browniffi  after  their  exit,  to,  the  efforts  neceffary  to  effed  it, 
colour  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  at  leail,  on  account  When  the  reparation  of  the  offa  pubi3  has  been  made,  it 
of  the  blood  extravafated  under  the  periofteum  whiqli  lias  not.  always  been  poffible  to  remove  them  from  each 
was  detached  from  them  ;  they  wrere  overflown  with  a.  other,  on  account  of  the  confolidation  of  the  ilia  with  the 
purulent  and'  ichorous  difeharge,  more  abundant  on  facrum  ;  and  this  cafe,  which  does  not  feem  to  be  ex- 
the  left  Ade  than  the  right ;  and  which  fprung  from  ceedingly  rare*  and  which  cannot  be  known  till  after 
the  bottom  of  them,  through  feveral  openings,  which  the  operation,  renders,  it  fruitlefs,  and  cannot  difpenfe 
were  fo  many  rents,  whenever  the  offa  ilia  were  mo  us  from  the  Casfareaa operation* 
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a  Jf  we  refleft  ever  fo  little  on  the  danger  to  which 
the  child  is  expofed  in  a  preternatural  labour,  where 
we  are  obliged  to  bring  it  by  the  feet,  and  on  the 
fmall  number  that  then  efcape  death,  when  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  pelvis  has  not,  pretty  nearly,  all  its  natural  di- 
menfions,  we  difeover  another  fource  of  accidents 
which  accompanies  the  fe&ion  of  the  pubes  ;  and 
which  we  doubtlefs  diould  diminifh,  if  we  could  com¬ 
mit  the  ex  pul  fi  on  of  the  child  to  the  contractions  of 
the  uterus,  or  take  hold  of  the  head  with  the  forceps, 
as  fome  pra&itioners  have  already  done  :  but,  except 
in  that  very  fmall  number  of  cafes,  the  child  has  al¬ 
ways  been  extracted  by  the  feet  whether  the  head 
prefented  or  not 

“  Though  this  operation  very  feldom  fecures  the 
child’s  life,  even  when  the  pelvis  is  not  exceffively 
deformed,  it  is  not  then  always  exempt  from  the  fe¬ 
vered:  confequences  to  the  mother.  The  death  of 
both  is  certain  when  that  deformity  is  extreme.  The 
confequences  of  a  fpontaneous  feparation  of  the  offa 
pubis,  and  of  the  offa  ilia  and  facrum,  in  fome  natural 
or  laborious  labours,  long  fince  announced  thofe  which 
might  be  expe&ed  from  this  new  operation  ;  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Vefpres,  thofe  of  the  fifth  woman  on  whom 
M.  le  Roy  performed  it,  the  fourth  by  M.  Cambon, 
that  at  Arras,  at  DufTeldorp,  at  Spire,  at  Lyons,  at 
Genes,  that  by  M.  Riollay,  by  M.  Matthiis,  &c.  have 
proved  that  it  was  not  without  caufe  that  thofe  acci¬ 
dents  were  dreaded.  A.  devaftation  in  the  external 
parts  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus  ;  an  inflammation 
and  gangrene  of  that  vifeus  ;  colle&ions  of  purulent, 
famous,  and  putrid  matter,  in  the  cellular  tiffue  of 
the  pelvis  ;  a  hernia  of  the  bladder  between  the  offa 
pubis  ;  echimofes  along  the  pfoas  mufcles ;  injury  to 
the  canal  of  the  urethra ;  incontinence  of  urine,  and 
gangrenes  more  or  lefs  profound,  Sc c.  form  the  group 
of  accidents  of  which  this  new  operation  is  fufeep- 
tible.  Granting  that  thofe  of  the  Coefarean  operation 
are  as  formidable  for  the  mother,  at  lead  it  prefents 
a  certain  refource,  exempt  from  every  danger,  for 
the  child.  Which  of  the  two  operations,  therefore, 
ought  to  he  preferred  ? 

“  Even  if  we  could,  without  inconveniences  to  the 
woman,  obtain  a  feparation  of  two  inches  and  an  half 
between  the  offa  pubis  after  the  fe&ion  of  their  fym- 
phyfis,  the  Caefarean  operation  would  dill  be  the  foie 
refource  in  cafes  of  extreme  deformity  of  the  pelvis  ; 
the  fe&ion  of  the  pubes  cannot  enter  into  comparifon 
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with  it,  except  when  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fupe-  Se&ion  of 
rior  drait  diall  have,  at  lead,  an  extent  of  two  inches  th^S^n" 
and  an  half.  Though  I  fufpended  my  judgment,  at 
the  time  I  publifhed  my  fird  edition,  concerning  the 
preference  to  be  given  to  one  of  thefe  two  methods, 
in  the  latter  cafe,  till  I  could  procure  more  pofitive 
information  ot  the  innocence  or  danger  of  fo  con&de- 
rable  a  feparation  ;  though  I  required  that  men  who 
had  no  intered  in  vaunting  this  new  method  to  the 
detriment  of  the  former  5  in  one  word,  that  its  ad- 
verfaries  diould  have  feen  a  feparation  of  two  inches 
and  an  half,  without  a  rupture  of  the  facro-iliac  fym- 
phyfes,  and  without  inconveniences  to  make  me  adopt 
this  new  operation  ;  at  prefent,  better  informed  on 
all  thefe  points,  I  am  not  afraid  to  rejed  it,  and  to 
affirm  that  no  one  has  ever  feparated  the  offa  pubis 
two  inches  and  a  half  without  dedroying  the  life  of 
the  woman.  It  has  had  no  fuccefs  but  when  it  has 
been  performed  on  pelvifes  at  lead  two  inches  three 
quarters  in  the  fmall  diameter,  and  when  the  fepara¬ 
tion  has  been  limited  to  much  lefs  than  the  point  to 
which  they  fancied  it  ivas  carried ;  in  thofe  cafes,  in 
fad,  where  it  was  ahfolutely  ufelefs;  the  pelvis  being 
larger  dill,  for  I  have  found  it  to  be  more  than  three 
inches  in  fome  of  the  women.  The  fedion  of  the 
pubes  cannot  at  prefent  maintain  any  comparifon  with 
the  Caefarean  operation  ;  at  mod,  it  might  he  fubdi- 
tuted  forkthe  forceps,  in  fome  particular  cafes  only:  for 
it  cannot,  without  great  inconveniences,  give  the  pel¬ 
vis  an  increafe  of  more  than  two  lines  from  the  pubes 
to  the  facrum  fuperiorly  ;  and  that  indrument  may, 
without  danger,  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  child’s 
head  as  much.  But  what  praditioner  would  prefer 
a  new  operation,  which  feems  to  be  furrounded  by 
rocks  on  every  fide,  to  one  that  has  been  crowned  with 
a  thoufand  fucceffes  ?  If  we  allow  the  former  any  ad¬ 
vantages,  they  would  never  be  more  evident  than  in 
that  fpecies  of  locked  head  mentioned  by  Roederer, 
where  we  cannot  (fays  he)  introduce  any  indrument 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvis,  at  whatever  part 
we  attempt  it  ;  in  that  cafe,  it  would  merit  a  prefe¬ 
rence  over  opening  the  cranium,  the  ufe  of  the  crot¬ 
chets,  and  the  Caefarean  fedion  propofed  by  the  fame 
author :  it  would  be  preferable  alfo,  in  cafes  where 
the  inferior  drait  is  contraded  tranfverfely,  provided 
that  a  fmall  feparation  were  fufficient  to  give  that  dia¬ 
meter  the  neceffary  extent.” 


Part  III.  Of  DISORDERS 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  general  Management  of  Women 
after  Delivery . 

THE  woman  being  delivered  of  the  child  and  pla¬ 
centa,  let  a  foft  linen-cloth,  warmed,  he  applied 
to  the  external  parts ;  and  if  fhe  complains  much  of  a 
fmarting  forenefs,  fome  pomatum  may  be  fpread  upon 
it.  The  linen  that  was  laid  below  her,  to  fpunge  up 
the  difeharges,  mud  be  removed,  and  replaced  with 
others  that  are  clean,  dry,  and  warm.  Let  her  lie  on 
her  back,  with  her  legs  extended  clofe  to  each  other? 
or  upon  her  fide,  if  die  thinks  die  can  lie  eafier  m  that 
podtion,  until  die  recovers  from  the  fatigue  :  if  die  is 
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fpent  and  exhauded,  let  her  take  a  little  warm  wine 
or  caudle,  or,  according  to  the  common  cudom,  fome 
nutmeg  and  fugar  grated  together  in  a  fpoon  :  the 
principal  defign  of  adminidering  this  powder,  which 
among  the  good  women  is  feldom  negk&ed,  is  to  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  fome  cordial  draught,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  too  weak  to  be  raifed,  or  fuppofed  to  be  in 
danger  of  retchings  from  her  domach's  being  over¬ 
loaded.  When  die  hath  in  fome  ineafure  recovered  her 
drength  and  fpirits,  let  the  cloths  be  removed  from 
the  parts,  and  others  applied  in  their  room  ;  and,  if 
there  is  a  large  difeharge  from  the  uterus,  let  the  wet 
linen  below  her  he  alfo  diifted,  that  (he  may  not  run 
the  ride  of  catching  cold. 

5  I  x  When 
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Manage-  When  the  patient  is  either  weak  or  faintifh,  file 

^Ddivery!"  0Ubrllt  not  t0  be  taken  0Ut  °f  bed>  0r  even  raifed  UP 
-  .  to  have  her  head  and  body  fhifted,  until  flic  is  a  little 
recruited  ;  ctherwife  /he  will  be  in  danger  of  repeated 
faintings,  attended  with  convulfions,  which  fometimes 
end  in  death.  To  prevent  thefe  bad  confequences,  her 
fkirt  and  petticoats  ought  to  be  loofened  and  pulled 
down  over  the  legs,  and  replaced  by  another  well 
warmed,  with  a  broad  head-band  to  be  dipt  in  below, 
and  bi ought  up  over  her  thighs  and  hips  :  a  warm 
double  cloth  mull  be  laid  on  the  belly,  which  is  to  be 
furroundeo  by  the  head-band  of  the  fkirt  pinned  mo¬ 
derately  tight  over  the  cloth,  in  order  to  comprefs 
the  vifcera  and  the  relaxed  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
more  or  lefs  as  the  woman  can  eafily  bear  it  ;  by 
which  means  the  uterus  is  kept  firm  in  the  lower  Dart 
of  the  abdomen,  and  prevented  from  rolling  from  fide 
to  fide  when  the  patient  is  turned:  but  the  piincipal 
end.  of  this  compreffion  is  to  hinder  too  great  a  quan- 

'  tity  of  blood  from  rufhing  into  the  relaxed  veffels  of 

the  abdominal  contents,  especially  when  the  uterus  is 
emptied  all  of  a  fudden  by  a  quick  delivery.  The 
prefTure  being  thus  fuddenly  removed,  the  head  is  all 
at  once  robbed  of  its  proportion  of  blood,  and  the 
y  immediate  revulfion  precipitates  the  patient  into  dan¬ 
gerous  lypothymia. 

For  this  reafon  the  belly  ought  to  be  firmly  com* 
p re  fled  by  the  hands  of  an  affidant,  until  the  bandage 
is  applied;  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  long  towel,  fheet,  or 
roller,  to  make  a  fuitable  compreffion  :  but  for  this 
purpofe  different  methods  are  ufed  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  or  according  to  the  different  ciicumdances  of 
the  patients.  The  head-cloaths  and  fhift  ought  alfo 
to  be  changed,  becaufe  with  fweating  in  time  of  la¬ 
bour  they  are  rendered  wet  and  difagreeable.  Several 
other  applications  are  neceffery,  when  the  external  or 
internal  parts  are  rent  or  inflamed  ;  misfortunes  that 
fometimes  happen  in  laborious  and  preternatural  cafes. 
We  fliall  conclude  this  chapter  with  giving  fomc  ne- 
ceffary  dire&ions  with  regard  to  air,  diet,  &c. 

Although  we  cannot  remove  the  patient  immedi¬ 
ately  after  delivery  into  another  climate,  we  can  qua¬ 
lify  the  air  fo  as  to  keep  it  in  a  moderate  and  falutary 
temper,  by  rendering  it  warm  or  cold,  moift  or  dry, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  occafion.  With 
regard  to  diet,  women,  in  time  of  labour,  and  even 
till  the  ninth  day  after  delivery',  ought  to  eat  little  fo- 
lid  food,  and  none  at  all  during  the  firff  five  or  feven  : 
let  them  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  fluids,  fuch 
as  barley-water,  gruel,  chicken-water,  and  teas  : 
caudles  are  alfo  commonly  ufed,  compofed  of  water- 
gruel  boiled  up  with  mace^and  cinnamon,  to  which, 
when  /trained,  is  added  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  white 
wine,  or  lefs  if  the  patient  drinks  plentifully,  fweet- 
ened  with  fugar  to  their  tafte  :  this  compofition  is 
termed  white  caudle ;  whereas,  if  ale  is  ufed  inftead  of 
wine,  it  goes  under  the  name  of  brown  caudle .  In 
fome  countries,  eggs  are  added  to  both  kinds  ;  but, 
in  that  cafe,  the  woman  is  not  permitted  to  eat  meat 
or  broths  till  after  the  fifth  or  feventh  day  :  in  this 
country,  however,  as  eggs  are  no  part  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  the  patient  is  indulged  with  weak  broth  fooner, 
and*  fometimes  allowed  to  eat  a  little  boiled  chicken. 
But  all  thefe  different  preparations  are  to  be  preferibea 
weaker  or  flronger,  with  regard  to  the  fpices,  wine, 
or  ale,  according  to  the  different  confutations  and 
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fituations  of  different  patients  :  for  example,  if  five  is  Manage* 
low  and  weak,  in  confequence  of  an  extraordinary  dif-  n;eiit  after 
charge  of  any  kind,  either  before  or  after  delivery,  or  0cltVcl7» 
if  the  weather  is  cold,  the  caudles  and  broths  may  be 
made  the  flronger  ;  but  if  die  is  of  a  full  habit  of  body, 
and  has  the  leafl  tendency  to  a  fever,  or  if  the  feafon  is 
exceffively  hot,  thefe  drinks  ought  to  be  of  a  very  weak 
confidence,  or  the  patient  reftriCled  to  gruel,  tea,  bar¬ 
ley  and  chicken -water*  and  thefe  varied  according  to 
the  emergency  of  the  cafe. 

Her  food  mufl  be  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  fuch 
as  panada,  bifeuit,  and  fago  ;  about  the  fifth  or  feventh 
day  flic  may  eat  a  little  boiled  chicken,  or  the  lighted 
kind  of  yroung  meat ;  but  thefe  lad  may  be  given 
fooner  or  later  according  to  the  circumdanccs  of  the 
cafe  and  the  appetite  of  the  patient.  In  the  regi¬ 
men  as  to  the  eating  and  drinking,  we  fhould  rather 
err  on  the  abdemious  fide  than  indulge  the  woman 
with  meat  and  drong  fermented  liquors,  even  if  thefe 
lad  fhould  be  moil  agreeable  to  her  palate  ;  for  we 
find  by  experience  that  they  arc  apt  to  increafe  or 
bring  on  fevers,  and  that  the  mod  nourifliing  and  fa¬ 
lutary  diet  is  that  which  wc  have  above  preferibed. 

Every  thing  that  is  difficult  of  digedion,  or  quickens 
the  circulating  fluids,  mud  of  neceflity  promote  a  fever, 
by  which  the  ucceffary  difeharges  are  obdruCled,  and 
the  patient's  life  endangered. 

As  to  the  article  of  fleeping  and  watching,  the  pa¬ 
tient  mud  be  kept  as  free  from  noife  as  poffible,  by 
covering  the  floors  and  flairs  with  carpets  and  cloths, 
oiling  the  hinges  of  the  doors,  filencing  the  bells,  ty¬ 
ing  up  the  knockers,  and  in  noify  flreets  ilrowing  the 
pavement  with  draw  ;  if,  notwitlidanding  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions,  die  is  didurbed,  her  ears  mufl  be  duffed  with 
cotton,  and  opiates  adminidered  to  procure  deep  ;  be- 
canfe  watching  makes  her  redlefs,  prevents  perfpira- 
tion,  and  promotes  a  fever. 

Motion  and  red  are  another  part  of  the  nonnaturala 
to  which  we  ought  to  pay  particular  regard.  By  toff, 
ing  about,  getting  out  of  bed,  or  fitting  up  too  long, 
the  perfpiration  is  difconraged  and  interrupted  ;  and 
in  this  lad  attitude  the  uterus,  not  yet  fully  contract¬ 
ed,  hangs  down,  flretching  the  ligaments,  occafioning 
pain,  cold  fhiverings,  and  a  fever  :  for  the  prevention 
of  thefe  bad  fymptoms,  the  patient  mud  be  kept  quiet 
in  bed  till  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  then  be 
gently  lifted  up  in  the  bed-cloaths,  in  a  lying  podure, 
until  the  bed  can  be  adjuhed,  into  which  die  mufl  be 
immediately  reconveyed,  there  to  continue,  for  the 
mod  part,  till  the  ninth  day  ;  after  which  period  wo¬ 
men  are  not  fo  fubjeCl  to  fevers  as  immediately  after 
delivery.  Some  there  are  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  conditutions,  or  other  accidents,  recover  more 
flovvly  ;  and  fuch  are  to  be  treated  with  the  fame 
caution  after  as  before  the  ninth  day,  as  the  cafefeema 
to  indicate  :  others  get  up,  walk  about,  and  recover, 
in  a  much  fhorter  time  :  but  thefe  may  fome  time  or 
other  pay  dearly  fortheir  foolhardinefs,  by  encouraging 
dangerous  fevers ;  fo  that  we  ought  rather  to  err  on 
the  fafe  fide  than  run  any  rifle  whatfoever. 

What  next  comes  under  confideration  is  the  cir- 
cumdance  of  retention  and  excretion.  We  have  for¬ 
merly  obferved,  that,  in  time  of  labour,  before  the 
head  of  the  child  is  locked  into  the  pelvis,  if  the  wo¬ 
man  has  not  had  ail  eafy  paffage  in  her  belly  that  fame 
day,  the  reClum  and  colon  ought  to  be  emptied  by  a 

glyjler 
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Fioodirgs.-glyfter,  which  will  a  Hill  the  labour,  prevent  the  difa- 
w '■  i -  greeable  excretion  of  the  faeces  before  the  child’s  head, 

and  enable  the  patient  to  remain  two  or  three  days  af¬ 
ter,  without  the  neceffity  of  going  to  It ool.  However, 
ilioiild  this  precaution,  be  negleded,  and  the  patient 
very  coltive  after  delivery,  we  muft  beware  of  throwing 
up  Simulating  glyfters,  or  adminiftering  ftrong  cathar¬ 
tics,  left  they  fhould  bring  on  too  many  loofe  ftools, 
which,  if  they  cannot  be  ftopt,  fometimes  produce  fa- 
tal  confequences,  by  obftruding  the  perfpiration  and 
lochia,  and  exhaufting  the  woman,  fo  as  that  Ihe  will 
die  all  of  a  fudden  ;  a  cataftrophe  which  hath  frequent¬ 
ly  happened  from  this  practice.  Wherefore,  if  it  be 
necellary  to  empty  the  inteftines,  we  ought  to  prefcribe 
nothing  but  emollient  glyfters 


fome 


very  gentle 

openei*7  fuch  as  manna,  or  elrfl  Icnitivum.  But  no  ex¬ 
cretion  is  of  more  confequence  to  the  patient’s  leco- 
very  than  a  free  perfpiration  ;  which  is  fo  abfolutely 
neceffary,  that  unlefs  Ihe  has  a  moifture  continually 
on  the  furface  of  her  body  for  fome  days  after  the 
birth,  (he  feldom  recovers  to  advantage  :  her  health, 
therefore,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends  upon  her  enjoy¬ 
ing  undifturbed  repofe,  and  a  conftant  breathing  fwea', 
which  prevents  a  fever,  by  carrying  off  the  tenfion, 
and  affifts  the  equal  difcharge  of  the  lochia  :  and  when 
thefe  are  obftruded,  and  a  fever  enfues  with  pain  and 
reftleffnefs,  nothing  relieves  the  patient  fo  effedually 
as  reft  and  profufe  fweating,  procured  by  opiates  and 
fudorifics  at  the  beginning  of  the  complaints;  yet  thefe 
la  ft  mu  ft  be  more  cautioully  prefcribed  in  exceffive  hot 
than  in  cool  weather. 

The  laft  of  the  nonnatnrals  to  be  confidered  are  the 
paffions  of  the  mind,  which  alfo  require  paiticular  at¬ 
tention.  The  patient’s  imagination  muft  not  be  difturb- 
cd  by  the  news  of  any  extraordinary  accident  which 
may  have  happened  to  her  family  or  friends :  for  fuch 
information  hath  been  known  to  carry  off  the  labour- 
pains  entirely,  after  they  were  begun,  and  the  woman 
has  funk  under  her  dtjedion  of  fpirits  ;  and,  even  after 
delivery,  thefe  unfeafonable  communications  have  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  anxiety  as  obftruded  all  the  neceffary  ex¬ 
cretions,  and  brought  on  a  violent  fever  and  convul- 
fions,  that  ended  in  death. 

Chap.  II.  Of  violent  Floodings . 

All  women,  when  the  placenta  feparates,  and  af¬ 
ter  it  is  delivered,  lofe  more  or  lefs  red  blood,  from  the 
quantity  of  half  a  pound  to  that  of  one  pound,  or 
even  two  ;  but  fhould  it  exceed  this  proportion,  and 
continue  to  flow  without  diminution,  the  patient  is  in 
great  danger  of  her  life  :  this  hazardous  hemorrhagy 
is  known  by  the  violence  of  the  difcharge,  wetting  frefh 
cloths  as  faff  as  they  can  be  applied  ;  from  the  pulfe 
becoming  low  and  weak,  and  the  countenance  turning 
pale  ;  then  the  extremities  grow  cold,  fhe  finks  into 
faintings,  and,  if  the  difcharge  is  not  fpeedily  flopped 
or  diminifhed,  is  feized  with  convulfions,  which  often 

terminate  in  death.  *  . 

This  dangerous  efflux  is  occafioned  by  every  thing 
that  hinders  the  emptied  uterus  from  con  trailing,  fuch 
as  great  weaknefs  and  laflitude,  in  confequence  of  re¬ 
peated  floodings  before  delivery ;  the  fudden  evacua- 
tion  of  the  uterus  ;  fometimes,  though  feldom,  it 
proceeds  from  part  of  the  placenta’s  being  left  in  the 
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womb  ;  it  may  happen  when  there  is  another  child,  or  Afte 
more,  ftill  undelivered  ;  when  the  womb  is  kept  dif- 
truded  with  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  :  or 
when  it  is  inverted  by  pulling  too  forcibly  at  the  pla¬ 
centa. 

In  this  cafe,  as  there  is  no  time  to  be  loft,  and  in¬ 
ternal  medicines  cannot  ait  fo  fuddenly  as  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  we  muft  have  immediately  recourfe  to  ex¬ 
ternal  application.  If  the  diforder  be  owing  to  weak¬ 
nefs,  by  which  the  uterus  is  difabled  from  contracting 
itfelf,  fo  that  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  are  left  open  ; 
or,  though  contracted  a  little,  yet  not  enough  to  re- 
ftrain  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  thin  blood  ;  or  if,  in  fe- 
parating  the  placenta,  the  accoucheur  has  fcratched  or 
tore  the  inner  furface  or  membrane  of  the  womb  ;  in 
thefe  cafes,  fuch  things  muft  be  ufed  as  will  affift  the 
contrailile  power  of  the  uterus,  and  hinder  the  blood 
from  flowing  fo  fail  into  it  and  the  neighbouring  vef¬ 
fels  ;  for  this  purpofe,  cloths  dipped  in  any  cold  a- 
ftringent  fluid,  fuch  as  oxycrate,  or  red  tart  wine, 
may  be  applied  to  the  back  and  belly.  «Some  prefcribe 
venefeCiion  in  the  arm,  to  the  amount  of  live  or  fix 
ounces,  with  a  view  of  making  revulfion  ;  if  the  pulfe 
is  ftrong,  this  may  be  proper ;  ocherwife,  it  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Others  order  ligatures,  for 
comprefting  the  returning  veins  at  the  hams,  arms, 
and  neck,  to  retain  as  much  blood  as  poffible  in  the 
extremities  and  head.  Befides  thefe  applications,  the 
vagina  may  be  filled  with  tow  or  linen-rags,  dipped 
in  the  -abovementioned  liquids,  in  which  a  little  alum 
or  fachar-faturni  hath  been  diffolved ;  nay,  fome  prac¬ 
titioners  injed  proof-fpirits  warmed,  or,  foaking  them 
up  in  a  rag  or  fpunge,  introduce  and  fqueeze  them 
into  the  uterus,  in  order  to  conftringe  the  veffels. 

If  the  flooding  proceeds  from  another  child,  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  placenta,  or  coagulated  blood,  thefe 
ought  immediately  to  be  extraded  ;  and  if  there  is  an 
inverfion  of  the  uterus,  it  muft  be  fpeedily  reduced. 
Should  the  hemorrhagy,  by  thefe  methods,  abate  a 
little,  but  ftill  continue  to  flow,  though  not  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  to  bring  on  fudden  death,  fome  red  wine 
and  jelly  ought  to  be  prefcribed  for  the  patient,  who 
ftiould  take  it  frequently,  and  a  little  at  a  time ;  but 
above  all  things  chicken  or  mutton  broths,  admini-* 
itered  in  the  fame  manner,  for  fear  of  overloading  the 
weakened  ftomach,  and  occafloning  retchings  ;  thefe 
repeated  in  fmall  quantities,  will  gradually  fill  the  ex- 
haufted  veffels,  and  keep  up  the  circulation.  If  the 
pulfe  continues  ftrong,  it  will  be  proper  to  order  re¬ 
peated  draughts  of  barley-water,  acidulated  with  elixir 
vitriol :  but  if  the  circulation  be  weak  and  languid, 
extract  of  the  bark,  diffolved  in  aq.  cinnamomi  tenuis> 
and. given  in  fmall  draughts,  or  exhibited  in  any  other 
form,  will  be  ferviceable  ;  at  the  fame  time,  lulling 
the  patient  to  reft  with  opiates.  Thefe,  indeed,  when 
the  fir  ft  violence  of  the  flood  is  abated,  if  properly  and 
cautioufly  ufed,  are  generally  more  effectual  than  any 
other  medicine. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  After-pains . 

After-pains  commonly  happen  when,  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  blood  is  retained  in  the  uterus  or  vagina, 
and  formed  into  large  clots,  which  are  detained  by 
the  fudden  contraction  of  the  os  internum  and  exter- 
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^Lochia.  iHirji,  after  the  placenta  Is  delivered  :  or,  if  thefe 
ihoulel  be  extracted,  others  will  fonietimes  be  formed, 
though  not  fo  large  as  the  firft,  becaufe  the  cavity  of 
the  womb  is  continually  diminifhing  after  the  birth. 
The  uterus,  in  contracting,  prefTes  down  thefe  coagu- 
la  to  the  os  internum  ;  which  being  again  gradually 
ilrctched,  produces  a  degree  of  labour-pains,  owing 
to  the  irritation  of  its  nerves  :  in  confequence  of  this 
uneafinefs,  the  woman  fqueezes  the  womb  as  in  real 
labour  ;  the  force  being  increafed,  the  clots  are  pufhed 
along,  and  when  they  are  delivered  file  grows  eafy. — 
The  larger  the  quantity  is  of  the  coagulated  blood, 
the  feverer  are  the  pains,  and  the  longer  they  .conti¬ 
nue. 

Women  in  the  firft  child  feldom  have  after-pains  ; 
becaufe,  after  delivery,  the  womb  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
trad  and  pufli  off  the  clots  with  greater  force  in  the 
firft  than  in  the  following  labours  :  after-pains  may 
alfo  proceed  from  obftru&ions  in  the  veffels,  and  irri¬ 
tations  at  the  os  internum.  In  order  to  prevent  or  re¬ 
move  thefe  pains,  as  foon  as  the  placenta  is  feparated 
and  delivered,  the  hand  being  ntroduced  into  the  ute¬ 
rus,  may  clear  it  of  all  the  coagula.  When  the  womb 
is  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  larger 
than  ufual,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is 
cither  another  child,  or  a  large  quantity  of  this  clot¬ 
ted  blood  ;  and,  which  foever  it  may  be,  there  is  a 
neceflity  for  its  being  extra&ed.  If  the  placenta  comes 
away  of  itfelf,  and  the  after-pains  are  violent,  they 
may  be  alleviated  and  earned  off  by  an  opiate  :  for, 
by  fleeping  and  fweating  plentifully,  the  irritation  is 
removed,  the  evacuations  are  increafed,  the  os  uteri  is 
infenfibly  relaxed,  and  the  coagula  Hide  cafily  along. 
When  the  difeharge  of  the  lochia  is  fmall,  the  after- 
pains,  if  moderate,  ought  not  to  be  reftrained  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  fqueezing  which  they  occafion  promotes 
the  other  evacuation,  which  is  neceffary  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  patient.  After-pains  may  alfo  proceed 
from  an  obftrudtion  in  fome  of  the  veffels,  occafioning 
a  fmall  inflammation  of  the  os  internum  and  liga¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  fqueezing  thereby  occafioned  may 
not  only  help  to  propel  the  obftru&ing  fluid,  but  al¬ 
fo  (if  not  too  violent)  contribute  to  the  natural  dif- 
charges. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Lochia . 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  delivery  of  the 
child  and  placenta  is  followed  by  an  efflux  of  more  or 
lefs  blood,  difeharged  from  the  uterus,  which,  by  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  large  veffels,  is  allowed  to 
contra 61  itfelf  the  more  freely,  without  the  danger  of 
an  inflammation,  which  would  probably  happen  in  the 
contraaion,  if  the  great  veffels  were  not  emptied  at  the 
fame  time :  but  as  the  fluids  in  the  fmaller  veffels  can- 
fiot  be  fo  foon  evacuated,  or  returned  into  the  vena  ca¬ 
va,  it  is  neceffary  that,  after  the  great  'difeharge  is 
abated,  a  flow  and  gradual  evacuation  fhould  conti¬ 
nue,  until  the  womb  fhall  be  contraded  to  near  the 
fame  fize  to  which  it  had  before  pregnancy;  and  to 
tins  it  attains  about  the  18th  or  20th  day  after  deli¬ 
very,  though  the  period  is  different  in  different  wo¬ 
men. 

When  tKe  large  veffels  are  emptied  immediately  af¬ 
ter  delivery,  the  difeharge  frequently  ceafes  for  feveral 
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hours,  until  the  fluids  in  the  fmaller  veffels  are  propel-  Milk-fever, 
led  into  the  larger,  and  then  begins  to  flow  again,  of  —v— — 
a  paler  colour. 

Lhe  red  colour  of  the  lochia  commonly  continues 
till  the  fifth  day,  though  it  is  always  turning  more 
and  more  ferous  from  the  beginning  :  but,  about  the 
fifth  day,  it  flows  of  a  clear,  or  fometimes  (though 
feldom)  of  a  greenifh  tint;  for,  the  mouths  of  the 
veffels  growing  gradually  narrower  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus,  at  laft  allow  the  ferous  part  only 
to  pafs:  as  for  the  greenifh  hue,  it  is  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  diffolution  of  the  cellular  or  cribriform 
membrane  or  mucus,  that  furrounded  the  furface  of 
the  placenta  and  chorion;  part  of  which,  being  left  in 
the  uterus,  becomes  livid,  decays,  and,  diffolving, 
mixes  with  and  tidlures  the  difeharge  as  it  paffes 
along. 

Though  the  lochia,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
commonly  continue  till  the  18th  or  2Cth  day,  they 
are  every  day  diminilhing  in  quantity,  and  foonci 
ceafe  in  thofe  women  who  fuckle  their  children,  or 
have  had  an  extraordinary  difeharge  at  firft  ;  but  the 
colour,,  quantity,  and  duration,  differ  in  different  wo¬ 
men.:  in  fome  patients,  the  red  colour  difappears  on 
the  firft  or  fecond  day  ;  and  in  others,  though  rarely, 
it  continues  more  or  lefs  to  the  end  of  the  month  :  the 
evacuation  in  fome  is  very  fmall,  in  others  exceffive : 
in  one  woman  it  ceafes  very  foon,  in  another  flows 
during  the  whole  month  :  yet  all  of  thefe  patients 
fhall  do  well. 

Some  allege,  that  this  difeharge  from  the  uterus  13 
the  fame  with  that  from  a  wound  of  a  large  furface  • 
but  it  is  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  change 
of  colour  and  diminution  of  quantity  proceed  from 
the  flow  contraction  of  the  veflels  ;  becaufe,  previous 
to  pus,  there  mull  have  been  lacerations  and  im- 
pofthume.s,  and,  in  women  who  have  fuddenly  died 
after  delivery,  no  wound  or  excoriation  hath  appeared 
upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  womb,  which  is  fome¬ 
times  found  altogether  fmooth,  and  at  other  times 
rough  and  unequal,  on  that  part  to  which  the  pla¬ 
centa  adhered.  The  fpace  that  is  occupied  before 
the. delivery,  from  being  fix  inches  in  diameter,  or 
18  inches  in  circumference,  will,  foon  after  the  birth 
be  contraded  to  one  third  or  fourth  of  thefe  dimen- 
fions. 

Chap.  V.  Of  the  Milk-fever. 

About  the  fourth  day,  the  breafts  generally  begin 
to  grow  turgid  and  painful.  We  have  formerly  ob¬ 
served,  that,  during  the  time  of  uterine  geftation,  the 
breafts  in  moll  women  gradually  increafe  till  the  de¬ 
livery,  growing  fofter  as  they  are  enlarged  by  the 
veffels  being  more  and  more  filled  with  fluids  ;  and  by 
this  gradual  diftenfion  they  are  prepared  for  fecreting 
the  milk  from  the  blood  after  delivery.  During 
the  two  or  three  firft  days  after  parturition,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  woman  has  undergone  a  large  dif- 
charge,  the  breafts  have  been  fometimes  obferved  to 
Wide  and  grow  flaccid  ;  and  about  the  3d  or  4th 
day,  when  the  lochia  begin  to  decreafe,  the  breafts 
fwell  again  to  their  former  fize,  and  ftretch  more  and 
more,  until  the  milk,  being  fecreted,  is  either  fucked 
y  the  child,  or  frequently  of  itfelf  runs  out  at  the 
nipples. 
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[ytUk-fcvcr,  Mod  of  the  complaints  incident  to  women  after 
delivery,  proceed  either  from  the  obftru&ion  of  the 
lochia  in  the  uterus,  or  of  the  milk  in  the  breads,  oc- 
cafioned  by  any  thing  that  will  produce  a  fever  ;  fucli 
as  catching  cold,  long  and  fevere  labour,  eating  food 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  and  drinking  fluids  that 
quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood  .  in  the  large 
veflels  ;  by  which  means  the  fmaller,  with  all  the  fe- 
cretory  and  excretory  duds,  are  obflru&ed.. 

The  difcharge  of  the  lochia  being  fo  different  in 
women  of  different  conftitutions,  and  befides  in  fome 
meafure  depending  upon  the  method  of  management, 
and  the  way  of  life  peculiar  to  the  patient,  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  her  fituation  from  the  colour,  quantity, 
and  duration  of  them,  but  from  the  other  fymptoms 
that  attend  the  difcharge  ;  and  if  the  woman  feems 
hearty,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  nothing  ought 
to  be  done  with  a  view  to  augment  or  diminifh  the 
evacuation.  If  the  difcharge  be  greater  than  fhe  can 
bear,  it  will  be  attended  with  all  the  fymptoms  of 
inanition  ;  but  as  the  lochia  feldom  flow  fo  violently 
as  to  deftroy  the  patient  of  a  fudden,  fhe  may  be  flip- 
ported  by  a  proper  nourifhing  diet,  afiifted  with  cor¬ 
dial  and  reftorative  medicines.  Let  her,  for  example, 
ufe  broths,  jellies,  and  affes  milk  ;  if  the  pulfe  is  lan¬ 
guid  and  funk,  fhe  may  take  repeated  dofes  of  the 
confeB .  cardiac .  with  mixtures  compofed  of  the  cordial 
waters  and  volatile  fpirits  :  fubaftringents  and  opiates 
frequently  adminiftered,  with  the  cort.  Peruvian.  *  m 
different  forms,  and  auftere  wines,  are  of  great  fervice. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  difcharge  is  too  fmall, 
or  hath  ceafcd  altogether,  the  fymptoms  are  more 
dangerous,  and  require  the  contrary  method  of  cure  : 
for  now  the  bufinefs  is  to  remove  a  too  great  pleni¬ 
tude  of  the  veflels  in  and  about  the  uterus,  occaiioning 
tenlion,  pain,  and  labour,  in  the  circulating  fluids  $ 
from  whence  proceed  great  heat  in  the  part,  reftlefs- 
nefs,  fever,  a  full,  hard,  quick  pulfe,  pains  in  the  head 
and  back,  naufea,  and  difficulty  in  breathing.  Thefe 
complaints,  if  not  at  firft  prevented,  or  removed  by  reft 
and  plentiful  fweating,  mufl  be  treated  with  venefec- 
tion  and  the  antiphlogiftic  method. 

When  the  obftru&ion  is  recent,  let  the  patient  lie 
quiet,  and  encourage  a  plentiful  diaphorefts,  by  drink¬ 
ing  frequently  of  warm,  weak,  diluting  fluids,  fuch 
as  water-gruel,  barley-water,  tea,  or  weak  chicken- 

broth.  ,  , 

Should  thefe  methods  be  ufed  without  iuccets,  and 
the  patient,  far  from  being  relieved  by  reft,  plentiful 
fweating,  or  a  fufficient  difcharge  of  the  obflrudted 
lochia,  labour  under  an  hot  dry  Hein,  anxiety,  and  a 
quick,  hard,  ami  full  pulfe,  the  warm  diaphoretics 
mull  be  laid  afide ;  becaufe,  if  they  fail  of  having  the 
defired  effeift,  they  mull  neceflarily  increafe  the  fever 
and  obftrn&ion,  and  reeonrfe  be  had  to  bleeding  at 
the  arm  or  ankle  to  more  or  lets  quantity,  according 
to  the  degree  of  fever  and  obltruftion  ;  and  this  eva¬ 
cuation  mufl:  be  repeated  as  there  is  occallon.  When 
the  obftruftiou  is  not  total,  it  is  fuppofed  more  pro¬ 
per  to  bleed  at  the  ankle  than  at  the  arm  j  and  at 
this  laft,  when  the  difcharge  is  altogether  flopped, 
her  ordinary  drink  ought  to  be  impregnated  with 
nitre. 

If  fhe  is  coftive,  emollient  and  gently  opening 
glyflers  may  be  occahonally  injected  ^  and  her  breads 
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mufl:  be  fomented  and  fucked,  either  by  the  mouth  or 
pipe-glafles.  If  by  thefe  means  the  fever  is  abated, 
and  the  neceffary  difeharges  return,  the  patient  com¬ 
monly  recovers  ;  but  if  the  complaints  continue,  the 
Antiphlogiftic  method  mufl  ftill  be  purfued.  If,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  efforts,  the  fever  is  not  diminifhed 
or  removed  by  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  the  lochia  from 
the  uterus,  the  milk  from  the  breafts,  or  by  a  critical 
evacuation  by  fweat,  urine,  or  llool,  and  the  woman 
is  every  now  and  then  attacked  with  cold  fliiveriugs  ; 
an  abfeefs  or  abfeeffes  will  probably  be  formed  in  the 
uterus  or  neighbouring  parts,  or  in  the  breafts  ;  and 
fometimes  the  matter  will  be  tranflated  to  other  fixa¬ 
tions,  and  the  feat  of  it  foretold  from  the  part’s  being 
affedled  with  violent  pains  :  thefe  abfeeffes  are  more  or 
lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  place  in  which  they 
happen,  the  largeneis  of  the  fuppuration,  and  the  good 
or  bad  conftitution  of  the  patient. 

,  If,  when  the  pains  in  the  epigaftric  region  is  violent, 
and  the  fever  increafed  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  all  of  a  fudden  enjoy  a  ceflation  from  pain* 
without  any  previous  difcharge  or  critical  eruption,  the 
phyfician  may  pronounce  that  a  mortification  is  be¬ 
gun  ;  efpecially  if,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pulfe  becomes 
low,  quick,  wavering,  and  intermitting:  if  the  wo¬ 
man’s  countenance,  from  being  florid,  turns  dufky  and 
pale,  while  fhe  herfelf,  and  all  the  attendants,  conceive 
her  much  mended;  in  that  cafe,  fhe  will  grow  deli¬ 
rious,  and  die  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

What  we  have  faid  on  this  fubjed  regards  that  fe¬ 
ver  which  proceeds  from  the  obftruded  lochia,  and  in 
which  the  breafts  may  like  wife  be  affeded  :  but  the 
milk-fever  is  that  in  which  the  breafts  are  originally 
concerned,  and  which  may  happen  tho’  the  lochia  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  in  fufficient  quantity  ;  nevertlielefs,  they 
mutually  promote  each  other,  and  both  are  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  manner  already  explained  ;  namely,  by  o- 
piates,  diluents,  and  diaphoretics,  in  the  beginning  ; 
and,  the  preferiptions  failing,  the  obftrudfons  muft 
be  refolved  by  the  antiphlogiftic  method  deferibed  a- 
bove.  The  milk  fever  alone,  when  the  uterus  is  not 
concerned,  is  not  fo  dangerous,  and  is  much  more  ealily 
relieved.  Wromen  of  an  healthy  conftitution,  who' 
hackle  their  own  children,  have  good  nipples,  and 
whofe  milk  comes  freely,  are  feldom  or  never  fubjed 
to  this  diforder,  which  is  more  incident  to  thofe  who 
do  not  give  fuck,  and  negled  to  prevent  the  fee  re  tie  rt 
in  time  ;  or,  when  the  milk  is  fecrcted,  take  no  mea- 
fures  for  emptying  their  breafts.  This  fever  likewife 
happens;  to  women  who  try  too  foon  to  fuckle,  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  efforts  too  long  at  one  time  by  which 
means  the  nipples,  and  consequently  the  breafts,  are 
often  inflamed,  fwelled,  and  obftruded.- 

In  order  to  prevent  a  too  great  turgency  in  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  breafts,  and  the  freretion  of  milk,  in  thofe 
women  who  do  not  clioofe  to  fuckle,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  external  application  of  thofe  things  which,  by 
their  preffure  and  repcrcuflrve  force,  will  hinder  the 
blood  from  flowing  in  too  great  a  quantity  to  jftus  part, 
which  is  now  more  yielding  than  at  any  other  time  : 
for  this  purpofe,  let  the  breafts  be  covered  with  emp. 
de  mini  a  y  diapalmay  or  emp. /imp.  fpread  upon  linen, 
or  cloths  dipped  in  camphorated  fpirits,  be  frequent- 
ly  applied  to  thefe  parts  and  the  arm-pits  ;  while  the 
patient’s  diet  and  drink  is  of  the  lighted  kind,  ands 
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given  Jn  fmall  quantity.  Notwithftanding  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions,  a  turgency  commonly  begins  about  the  third 
day  ;  but  by  reft,  moderate  fweating,  and  the  ufe  of 
thefe  applications,  the  teniion  and  pain  will  fubfide 
about  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  efpecially  if  the  milk  runs 
out  at  the  nipples  :  but  if  the  woman  catches  cold, 
or  is  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  not  very  abftemi- 
ons,  the  tenfion  and  pain  increafing,  will  bring  on  a 
cold  fhivering  fucceeded  by  a  fever  ;  which  may  ob- 
llrudl  the  other  excretions,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
breaft. 

In  this  cafe,  the  fudorifics  above  recommended  muft: 
lie  preferibed  ;  and  if  a  plentiful  fweat  enfue,  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  be  relieved;  at  the  fame  time  the  milk  muft 
be  extra&ed  from  her  breads,  by  fucking  with  the 
mouth  or  glaffes :  fhould  thefe  methods  fail,  and  the 
fever  increafe,  ftie  ought  to  be  blooded  in  the  arm  ; 
and  inftead  of  the  external  applications  hitherto  ufed, 
emollient  liniments  and  cataplafms  muft  be  fubftituted, 
in  order  to  foften  and  relax.  If,  in  fpite  of  thefe  en¬ 
deavours,  the  fever  proceeds  for  fome  days,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  frequently  relieved  by  critical  fweats,  a  large 
difeharge  from  the  uterus,  miliary  eruptions,  or  loofe 
ftools  mixed  with  milk,  which  is  curdled  in  the  inte- 
flines  ;  but  fhowld  none  of  thefe  evacuations  happen, 
and  the  inflammation  continue  with  increafing  violence, 
there  is  danger  of  an  impoflhume,  which  is  to  be 
brought  to  maturity,  and  managed  like  other  inflam¬ 
matory  tumors  ;  and  no  aftringents  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  left  they  fhould  produce  feirrhous  fwellings  in 
the  glands. 

As  the  crifis  of  this  fever,  as  well  as  of  that  laft  de- 
feribed,  often  confifts  in  miliary  eruptions  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body,  but  particularly  on  the  neck 
and  breaft,  by  which  the  fever  is  carried  off,  nothing 
ought  to  be  given  which  will  either  greatly  increafe 
or  diminifh  the  circulating  force,  but  fuch  only  as  will 
keep  out  the  eruptions.  But  if,  notwitliftanding  thefe 
eruptions,  the  fever,  inftead  of  abating,  is  augment¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  diminifh  its  force,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  increafe,  by  thofe  evacuations  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  above.  On  the  contrary,  fhould  the  pulfe  fink, 
the  eruptions  begin  to  retreat  inwardly,  and  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  be  in  danger  of  falling  upon  the  vifeera, 
weamift  endeavour  to  keep  them  out  by  opiates  and 
fudorific  medicines;  and  here  blifters  may  be  applied 
with  fuccefs. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Evacuations  necejjary  at  the 
end  of  the  Month  after  Delivery . 

Those  who  have  had  a  fufficient  difeharge  of  the 
lochia,  plenty  of  milk,  and  fuckle  their  own  children, 
commonly  recover  with  'cafe,  and,  as  the  fuperfluous 
fluids  of  the  body  are  drained  off  at  the  nipples,  fel- 
dom  require  evacuations  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but 
if  there  are  any  complaints  from  fulnefs,.fuch  as  pains 
and  flitches,  after  the  20th  day,  fome  blood  ought  to 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  belly  gently  opened 
by  frequent  glyfters,  or  repeated  dofes  of  laxative  me¬ 
dicines. 

#  If  the  patient  has  tolerably  recovered,  the  milk  ha¬ 
ving  been  at  iirft  fucked  or  difeharged  from  the  nipples, 
and  afterwards  difeuffed,  no  evacuations  are  neceflary 
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before  the  third  or  fourth  week  ;  and  fometimes  not  Explana- 
till  after  the  firft  flowing  of  the  menfes,  which  com- 
monly  happens  about  the  fifth  week  ;  if  they  do  not  iate,‘_j 
appear  within  that  time,  gentle  evacuations  muft  be 
preferibed,  to  carry  oft'  the  plethora,  and  bring  down 
the  catamenia. 

EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES. 

Plate  CCCXVI.  fig.  1.  reprefents  a  well  formed 
pelvis. 

<  A  AAA,  The  offa  ilia ,  properly  fo  called,  a  a,  The 
iliac  foffoe.  bibb,  The  angle  which  divides  tranf- 
verfely  and  obliquely,  from  behind  forward,  the  in¬ 
ternal  face  of  the  os  ilium  into  two  parts,  making 
part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  cccc ,  The  criftse  of 
the  offa  ilia.  ee,  Their  anterior  fuperior  fpines.  f  ff 
The  angle  formed  by  the  internal  lip  of  the  crifta  of 
the  os  ilium,  to  which  is  attached  a  ligament  inferted 
at  the  other  end  in  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the  laft 
lumbar  vertebra,  gg,  The  inferior  angle  of  the  03 
ilium,  which  makes  part  of  the  acetabulum. 

BB,  The  os  ifehium.  hh ,  Its  tuberoftties.  i /,  Its 
branches,  k  k,  Its  pofterior  part,  making  part  of  the 
acetabulum. 

CC,  The  body  of  the  os  pubis.  //,  Its  angle.  mm9 
Its  pofterior  extremity,  making  part  of  the  acetabu¬ 
lum.  nn9  Its  defending  branch,  uniting  with  that 
of  the  ifehium. 

DDD,  The  os  facrum.  1,2, 3,4,  The  anterior  holes* 
oooy  Its  bafe.  p p,  The  fides.  q9  The  point.  E,  The 
coccyx.  F, The  laft  lumbal*  vertebra.  rr9  The  tranfverfe 
apophyfis  of  that  vertebra,  s  s,  The  ligament  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the  laft  vertebra 
to  the  angle  of  the  internal  lip  of  the  crifta  of  the  os 
ilium,  marked  ff  1 1 ,  Another  ligament  which  de¬ 
fends  from  the  fame  apophyfis  to  the  fuperior  edge 
of  the  facro -iliac  fymphylis. 

GG,  The  femur  or  thigh-bone.  VV,  Its  head  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  acetabulum,  u9  u ,  The  foramina  ovalia. 

H,  The  fymphyfis  of  the  offa  pubis.  II,  The  facro- 
iliac  fymphyfes.  Iv,  The  faero-vertebral  fymphyfis. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  fuperior  ftiafef  a  well  formed 
pelvis. 

a  a.  The  iliac  foffx.  b9  The  facro-vertebral  angle, 
or  projection  of  the  facrum.  c9  The  laft  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebra.  cl  d9  The  lateral  parts  of  the  bafe  of  the  fa¬ 
crum.  ee9  The  facro-iliac  fymphyfes.  ff9  The  parts 
over  the  acetabula.  g9  The  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes. 

The  lines  denote  the  different  diameters  of  the  fu¬ 
perior  ftrait.  AB,  The  little  diameter.  CD,  The 
tranfverfe  or  great  diameter.  EF,  GH,  The  oblique 
diameter,  extending  from  the  left  acetabulum  to  the 
right  facro-iliac  juntiion, 

Fg.  3.  fliows  the  inferior  ftrait  of  a  well  formed 
pelvis. 

a  a9  The  external  faces  of  the  offa  ilia.  bb9  Their 
anterior  fuperior  fpines.  cc9  Their  anterior  inferior 
fpines.  dd9  The  acetabula.  e  e,  The  foramina  ovalia, 
with  the  obturator  ligaments,  ff,  The  ifehiatie  tube- 
rofities.  gg7  The  offa  pubis,  h  h ,  The  branches  of 
the  os  pubis  and  ifehium  united,  ii.  The  facrum.  t. 

The  coccyx.  //,  The  facro- ifehiatie  ligaments. 

The  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes,  n ,  Its  arch. 
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The  diameters  of  the  Inferior  (trait  are  marked  by 
the  lines.  A  A,  The  antero-pefienor,  or  great  diame- 
ter.  BB,  The  tranfverfe  or  little  diameter.  CC> 
DD,  The  oblique  diameters. 

Fiir.  a.  (hows  a  deformed  pelvis. 

a  a.  The  offa  ilia,  bb,  The  offa  pubis,  e  e.  The 
offa  ifehia.  did,  The  laft  lumbar  vertebrae,  e,  the 
projeaion  of  the  facrum.  //,  The  facro-ihac  fymphy- 
ies.  g,  The  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes,  b  h,  1  he  tora- 
mina  ovalia.  i  i.  The  branches  of  the  offa  pubis  and 
ifehia,  which  form  the  anterior  aren  of  the  pelvis. 

k  k9  The  acetabula.  . .  . 

A  A,  The  antero-poflerior  diameter ;  the  natural  length 
being  14  or  ,5  lines.  BB.  The  tranfverfe  diameter  ; 
the  natural  length  four  inches  and  ten  lines.  CC,  I  he 
diftance  from  the  projcftion  of  the  fa«um  to  that 
point  of  the  margin  which  anfwers  to  the  left  aceta¬ 
bulum,  being  13  lines.  DD,  The  diftance  from  the 
fame  point  of  the  facrum  to  that  of  the  margin  which 
anfwers  to  the  right  acetabulum,  20  lines. 

Ficr.  r.  {hows  a  vertical  feCtion  of  the  pelvis. 

A°A,  A,  A,  The  four  laft  lumbar  vertebrae.  B,  B,  B> 
he  os  facrum.  CC,  The  coccyx.  dd,  The  lurface 
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when  examining  the  fame  by  the  touch,  with  one  of 
the  fingers  in  the  vagina.  .  1*1* 

KK,  the  uterus  as  llretclied  in  the  fecond  or  third  — v 
month,  containing  the  embryo,  with  the  placenta  ad¬ 


hering  to  the  fundus 


The 


refulting  from  the  fe&ion  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pu¬ 
bes.  E,  The  left  iliac  folia  F,  The  left  fide  of  the 

fupenor  ftrait.  G,  The  facro-ifchiaUc  ligament.  H, 

The  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium. 

The  entrance  of  the  vagina.  K,  one  of  tne  labia 


M,  Themons  veneris.  N, 


Plate 

cccvii. 


pudendi.  L,  The  anus. 

The  left  natis.  .  •  r*  rnr 

Fie.  xo.  gives  a  front-view  of  the  uterus  inftu,  ful- 

pended  in  the  vagina;  the  anterior  parts  of  the  offa 
ffehium,  with  the  offa  pubis,  pudenda,  permseum,  and 
anus,  being  removed,  in  order  to  fhow  the  internal 


P  A,  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  loins.  BB,  the  offa  ib- 
um.  CC,  the  acetabula.  DD,  the  inferior  and  po¬ 
fterior  parts  of  the  offa  ifehium.  E,  the  part  cover¬ 
ing  tliF extremity  of  the  coccyx.  1<,  the  inferior  part 
of  the  rectum.  GG,  the  vagina  cut  open  longitudi¬ 
nally,  and  llretclied  on  each  iide  of  the  collum  uteri, 
to  D  ow  in  what  manner  the  uterus  is  fufpe.ided  in  the 

^"hH,  part  of  the  vefica  urinaria  ftretched  on  each 
fide  of  the  vagina,  and  inferior  part  of  the  fundus 

UtCr  the  collum  uteri.  K,  the  fundus  uteri.  LL, 
the  tubi  Fallopiani  and  fimbrioe.  MM,  the  ovaria. 
NN,  the  ligamenta  lata  and  rotunda.  OO,  the  fupe- 

W  view  of  the  utent.  in  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  firft  month  of  pregnancy  ;  the  anterior 
part  being  removed  that  the  embryo  might  appear 
through  the  amnios,  the  chorion  being  differed  off. 

A,  the  fundus  uteri.  B,  the  collum  uteri,  with  a 
-view  of  the  rugous  canal  that  leads  to  the  cavity  of 

tFip  fundus*  C,  the  os  uteri. 

Y\,r.  1  2.  In  the  fame  view  and  fe&ion  of  the  parts  as 
in  fig!  10.  (hows  the  uterus  as  it  appears  m  the  fecond 

or  third  month  of  pregnancy. 

F,  the  anus.  G,  the  vagina,  with  its  plicae.  #  ^ 
HH,  the  pofterior  and  Inferior  part  of  the  urinary 
bladder  extended  on  each  fide  ;  the  anterior  and  upe- 
f  ior  pact  being  removed. 

II,  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb,  as  raifed  up 
VoL.XI.  Part  1 1. 
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Fig.  13.  In  the’ fame  view  and  foSlion  of  the  parts 
with  the  former  figures,  represents  the  uterus  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month  of  pregnancy. 

°A,  the  uterus  as  ftretched  to  near  its  full  extent, 
with  the  waters,  and  containing  the  foetus  entangled 
in  the  funis,  the  head  prefenting  at  the  upper  part  of 

the  pelvis.  . 

BB,  the  fnperior  part  of  the  offa  ilium.  CC,  the 
acetabula.  DD,  the  remaining  pofterior  parts  of 
the  offa  ifehium.  E,  the  coccyx.  F,  the  interior 
part  of  the  reftum.  GGG,  the  vagina  ftretched  on 
each  fide.  H,  the  os  uteri,  the  neck  being  ftretched 
to  its  full  extent  or  entirely  obliterated.  II,  part  of 
the  vefica  urinaria.  KK,  the  placenta,  at  the  fupe- 
rior  and  pofterior  part  of  the  uterus.  LL,  the  mem¬ 
branes.  M,  the  funis  umbilicalis.  _  . 

gives  a  front  view  of  twins  in  utero  in  the 

beginning  cl  labour. 

A,  the  uterus  as  ftretched,  with  the  memoranes  and 
waters.  BB,  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  offa  ilium. 
CC,  the  acetabula.  DD,  the  offa  ifehium.  E,  the 
coccyx.  F,  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  GG,  the 
vagina. 

FI,  the  os  internum  ftretched  open  about  a  iinger- 
breadth,  with  the  membranes  and  waters,  m  time  of 

labour  pains.  .  . 

II,  the  inferior  part  of  the  uterus,  ftretched  with 
the  waters  which  are  below  the  head  of  the  child  that 

prefents.  . 

KK,  the  two  placentas  adhering  to  the  pofterior  patt 
of  the  uterus,  the  two  foctufes  lying  before  them,  one 
with  its  head  in  a  proper  politioii  at  the  inferior  part 
of  the  uterus,  and  the  other  fituated  preternaturally 
with  the  head  to  the  fundus;  the  bodies  of  each  are 
here  entangled  in  their  proper  funis,  winch  frequently 
happens  in  the  natural  as  well  as  pi  e«.ei  natural  peti¬ 
tions. 

LLL,  the  membranes  belonging  to  each  placenta.^ 

Fig.  15.  (hows,  in  a  lateral  view  and  longitudinal  di- 
vifion  of  the  parts,  the  gravid  uterus  when  labour  is 
fomewhat  advanced. 

A,  the  loweft  vertebra  of  the  back  ;  the  diftance 
fromwhich  to  the  laft  mentioned  vertebra  is  here  fhovvn 
by  dotted  lines.  CC,  the  ufual  thicknefs  and  figure 
of  the  uterus  when  extended  by  the  waters  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  pregnancy.  D,  the  fame  eontra&ed  and 
grown  thicker  after  the  waters  are  evacuated.  EE, 
the  figure  of  the  uterus  when  pendulous.  FF,  the 
figure  of  the  uterus  when  ftretched  higher  than  ufual, 
which  generally  occailons  vomitings  and  difficulty  ot 
breathing.  G,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide.  II Fi, 
the  os  internum.  I,  the  vagina.  K,  the  left  nym- 
pha.  L,  the  labium  pudendi  of  the  fame  fide.  M, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  bladder.  N,  the  anus* 
OP,  the  left  hip  and  thigh. 

Fig.  1 6.  fhows  the  forehead  of  the  foetus  turned 
backwards  to  the  os  facrum,  and  the  occiput  below  the 
pubes,  by  which  means  the  narrow  part  of  the  head 
is  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  pelvis,  that  is,  between  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  ofta  ifehium. 
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Exphna-  A,  the  uterus  contracted  clofely  to  the  fcetus  after 
t*  P  af"8^C  ^ie  'va*ers  are  evacuated.  BCD,  the  vertebrae  of 

^ _ '  "  the  loins,  os  facrum,  and  coccyx.  E,  the  anus.  1?, 

the  left  hip.  G,  the  periuoeum.  H,  the  os  externum 
beginning  to  dilate.  I,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide. 
K,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bladder.  L,  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  os  uteri. 

^  Elate  Fig.  1 7.  is  principally  intended  to  fnow  in  what  man- 
CCC Villi.  r!er  j-]ie  perinaeum  and  external  parts  are  ftretched  by 
the  head  of  the  foetus,  in  a  firft  pregnancy,  towards 
the  end  of  the  labour. 

A,  the  abdomen.  B,  the  labia  pudendi.  C,  the 
clitoris  and  its  preputium.  D,  the  hairy  fcalp  of  the 
fetus,  fwelled  at  the  vertex,  in  a  laborious  cafe,  and 
protruded  to  the  os  externum.  E,  F,  the  perinaeum 
and  anus  pufhed  out  by  the  head  of  the  foetus  in 
form  of  a  large  tumor.  GG,  the  parts  that  cover  the 
tuberofities  of  the  ofia  ifehium.  H,  the  part  that  co¬ 
vers  the  os  coccygis. 

Fig.  18.  fhowsin  what  manner  the  head  of  the  foetus 
is  helped  along  with  the  forceps,  as  artificial  hands, 
when  it  is  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  either  mother  or 
child. 

AABC,  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  os  facrum,  and 
coccyx.  D,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide.  E,  the  re¬ 
maining  pait  of  the  bladder.  FF,  the  inteftinum  rec¬ 
tum.  GGG,  the  uterus.  H,  the  mons  veneris.  I, 
the  clitoris,  with  the  left  nymph.  X,  the  corpus  ca- 
vernofum  clitoridis.  V,  the  meatus  urinarius.  lv, 
the  left  labium  pudendi.  F,  the  anus.  N,  the  peri¬ 
neum.  QP,  the  left  hip  and  thigh.  R,  the  /kin  and 
mufcular  parts  of  the  loins. 

Fig.  19.  /hows  the  head  of  the  fetus,  by  ftrong  la¬ 
bour-pains,  fqneezed  into  a  longifh  form,  with  a  tu¬ 
mor  on  the  vertex,  from  a  long  compreflion  of  the 
head  in  the  pelvis. 

K,  the 'tumor  on  the  vertex.  F,  the  forceps.  M, 
the  vefica  urinaria  much  diltended  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  urine  from  the  long  prefiure  of  the  head  a- 
gainft  the  urethra.  N,  the  under  part  of  the  uterus. 
GO,  the  os  uteri. 

Fig.  20.  /hows,  in  the  lateral  view,  the  face  of  the 
child  presenting  and  forced  down  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  pelvis,  the  chin  being  below  the  pubes,  and 
the  vertex  in  the  concavity  of  the  os  facrum  :  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  like  wife  all  difeharged,  the  uterus  appear 
clofely  joined  to  the  body  of  the  child. 

Fig.  21.  /hows,  in  a  lateral  view,  the  head  of  the  child 
in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  the  former  figure. 

AB,  the  vertebras  of  the  loins,  os  facrum,  and  coc¬ 
cyx.  C,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide.  D,  the  infe¬ 
rior  part  of  the  redium.  E,  the  perineum.  F,  the 
left  labium  pudendi.  GGG,  the  uterus. 

Fig.  22.  gives  a  lateral  internal  view  of  a  diftorted 
pelvis,  divided  longitudinally,  with  the  head  of  a  fetus 
of  the  Fventli  month  pafiing  the  fame. 

ABC,  the  os  facrum  and  coccyx.  D,  the  os  pubis 
of  the  left  fide,  E,  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifehium 
of  the  fame  fide. 

.  Fig.  73.  gives  a  fide  view  of  a  diftorted  pelvis,  di¬ 
vided  longitudinally,  with  the  head  of  a  full  grown, 
fetus,  fqueezed  into  the  brim,  the  parietal  bones  de- 
cufiating  each  other,  and  compreffed  into  a  conical 
rorm. 

ABC,  the  os  .facrum  and  coccyx.  £>;  the  05  pubis 
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of  the  left  fide.  E,  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifehium.  Explana- 
F,  the  proce fibs  acutus.  G,  the  foramen  magnum.  tion  cf 
Fig.  24.  /hows,  in  a  front  view  of  the  pelvis,  the  P  ates* 
breech  of  the  fetus  prefenting,  and  dilating  the  os  in-  pia,e 
ternum,  the  membranes  being  too  foon  broke.  CUCJX* 

Fig.  25.  is  the  reverfe  of  the  former,  the  fore-parts 
of  the  child  being  to  the  fore  part  of  the  uterus. 

Fig.  26.  reprefents,  in  a  front  view  of  the  pelvis,  the 
fetus  compreffed,  by  the  contradlion  of  the  uterus,  in¬ 
to  a  round  form,  the  fore-parts  of  the  former  being  to¬ 
wards  the  inferior  part  of  the  latter,  and  one  foot  and 
hand  fallen  down  into  the  vagina.  In  this  figure,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  is  removed,  by  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  fedtion  through  the  middle  of  the  foramen  mag¬ 
num. 

AA,  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  ofta-ilium.  BB,  the 
uterus..  C,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  ftretched  and 
appearing  in  OOOO,  the  vagina.  D,  the  inferior  and 
poilerior  part  of  the  os  externum.  EEEE,  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  ofia  pubis  and  ifehium.  FFFF, 
the  membrana  adipofa. 

Fig.  26.. reprefents,  in  the  fame  view  with  fig.  27. 
the  fetus  in  the  contrary  pofition  ;  the  breech  and 
fore-parts  being  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  the  left 
arm  in  the  vagina,  and  the  fore-arm  without  the  os 
externum,  the  fhoulder  being  likewife  forced  into 
the  03  uteri. 

Plate  CCCVI.  fig.  8.  /hows  a  deformed  pelvis  of 
which  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  fit  ait  is  only 
2  inches  feven  lines.  The  figure  is  triple  :  F.  I. 

/hows  it  in  its  natural  ftate  ;  F.  II.  the  ofia  pubis  fe- 
parated  r  8  lines;  and  F.  III.  with  a  reparation  of  two, 
inches  and  an  half,  in  order  to  fiiow  the  quantiy  of 
amplification  which  the  fedlion  of  the  fymphyfis  in 
fuch  a  pelvis  can  produce.  t 

F.  I.  a  a>  the  two  laft  lumbar  vertebras  ;  bl  h  b,  the 
tranfverie  apophyfes  of  thefe  vertebrae;  cc ,  ligaments 
proceeding  from  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  laft  of 
thefe  vertebrae  to  the  middle  and  pofterior  part  of  the 
internal  lip  of  the  crifta  of  the  os  ilium  ;  dd9  other 
ligaments  defeending  from  the  fame  apophyfes  to  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes  ;  e ,  the  pro- 
jedlion  of  the  facrum  ;  ff9  the  lateral  parts  of  the  bafe 
of  the  facrum  ;  gg,  part  of  the  ofia  ilia  ;  the  reft  of 
thofe  bones  being  concealed  by  F.  II.  and  III. 
hhy  The  bodies  of  the  ofia  pubis  ;  ii,  their  angles. 
h  i,  The  ofia  ifehia  ;  /  /,  the  branches  of  thefe  bones* 
and  of  the  pubes. 

w.  The  arch  of  the  ofia  pubis  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  pelvis. 

n  n ,  The  foramina  ovalia  concealed  by  the  ofia  pu¬ 
bis  of  F.  II.  and  III. 

.  A,  The  fymphyfis  of  the  ofia  pubis  feen  perfpec- 
tively.  B  B,  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes. 

F.  II.  0  0,  Part  of  the  ofia  ilia1. 

PP,  The  bodies  of  the  ofia  pubis  ;  q  q,  their  angles? 
r  r,  their  articular  facettes  feen  perfpedtively  ;  ff9  very 
fmall  portions  of  the  branches  of  the  ofia  pubis. 

s  s,  The  ofia  ifehia  appearing  behind  the  foramina 
ovalia  . of  nj  III  ;  1 1,  articular  facettes  of  the  ofia  ilia, 
correfponding  to  fimilar  ones  obferved  at  the  lides  of 
the  facrum. 

F.III.  uuy  The  ofia  ilia;  vv9  their  criftae ;  xx ,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  internal  lip  of  the  crifta  in  the  middle 
and  pofterior  part  of  its  length  ;  y  y}  the  anterior  and 
7  fuperior 
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FipUnv  fuperior  frfo«  *  ^  o(ra  Ilia, 5  *  *• lne  a"‘fr,°! fe3 

ticn  Di  the  c£  thcie  bones  ;  <Sf  &,  articular  faceltes  of  the  oil  a  ilia, 

,  making  part  of  the  facroiliac  fymphyfes.  . 

V  ~  i  i.  The  offs  pubis  ;  2  2,  their  ang.es;  3  3,  their 

articular  faeetces  feen  perfpeftively. 

4.4,  Tl.e  oflh  ifchia  ;  5  5,  the  muted  branches  of 
the  offa  ifchia  and  pubis  ;  6  6,  the  acetabula. 

The  lines  indicate  the  natural  fize  ot  the  pelvis  111 
the  different  directions  in  which  they  are  traced  ;  and 
their  dotted  extremities,  the  amplification  wu.cli  tne 
fuperior  limit  acquires  in  thofe  fame  d, regions  at  a  e- 
paration  of  eighteen  lines,  and  of  thirty  lines  be¬ 
tween  the  offa  pubis.  Line  I.  Antero-pollerior  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  fuperior  ftrait,  or  the  diitance  from  the 
pubes  to  the  projection  of  the  facrum  ;  two  inches 
(even  lines.  Line  II.  Tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  fu¬ 
perior  ft  rail,  in  its  raoft  cxtenhv-e  part ;  four  niches 
feven  lines.  Line  III.  Oblique  diameter  ot  the  fupe¬ 
rior  ftrait,  which  extends  front  that  point  of  the 
ftrait  which  correfponds  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
left  acetabulum,  to  the  right  facro-ihac  juiiftion  , 
three  inches  eleven  lines.  Line  IV.  I  he  other  o- 
blique  diameter,  which  extends  from  that  point  of 

theq  ftrait  which  anfwers  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 

right  acetabulum,  to  the  left  facro-ihae  fymphyi.s  5 

^  Bv  ffivin"  the  fmalleft  attention  to  the  relation  of 
thefe  Sions  to  thofe  which  the  head  of  a  foetus 
of  the  nfual  fixe  prefents  in  their  dired.cn  m  time  ot 
labour,  we  (hall  fee  that  they  are  very  favourable  ; 
except  the  firft,  which  is,  firmly  freaking,  eleven 
hnes  too  fhort,  being  only  thirtyonc  lines  m  extent  : 

whereas  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  head  is  com¬ 
mon  y  forty-two.  It  is  only  in  this  latter  dncdion, 
.Ue  extent  of  eleven  lines,  that  it  would  be  ne- 
“fov  ,o  U*  capacity  of  f«h  a  -hi*  .0 

e  11  "  j  r  As  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 

haTpeJformed  this  new  operation,  have  only  obtained 
\  reparation  of  eighteen  lines  or  thereabouts  between 
the  ofTa  pubis,  it  is  fixed  at  that  degree  in  the  fe- 

C0BvfiS ‘a  reparation  in  a  pelvis  perfectly  fimilar  to 
that  here  reprefented,  the  angle  of  each  os  pub,,  re- 
cedes  from  the  centre  of  the  projection  of  the  facrum 
cedes  iro  beyond  their  natural  diftance 

three  hnes  or  very  near^bey.  ^  ^  The 

from  it.  receives  but  the  fame  increafe,  if 

irfs  lengthened  to  the  middle  of  the  dot- 
ted  line'lX.  IX.  which  marks  the  depth  at  which  it 
may  be  prefumed  the  lateral  convexity  .of  the  head 
engages. P  Both  the  oblique  diameters  augment  fivc 
r  g  gHpfnre  and  about  two  lines  and  an  half  back- 
Td  •  td  ih” , diaoccc  feven  line,  or  very 

ntyis  evident,  that  a  reparation  of  eighteen  lines  on 
\  <•  ,  ryelvis  cannot  remove  the  difproportion  which 

J  between  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  lupenor  ftrait 
exifts  betvvee  f  the  child’s  head  ;  iince  the 

rd  th€  len  s  onlv  three  lines,  confidered  in  the 
former  augments  _  y  amplification 

other 'diameters  receive  from  a  fimilar  fe- 
;Sot  is  abfolutelyufelefs;  thofe  diameters  being 
naturally  large  enough.  ^  pubig  recede  ;n  an  equal 

de|reePin  feparating  two  inches  and  an  half,  the  angle 
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of  each  of  them  will  remove  from  the  centre  of  the  E*pW 
projection  of  the  facrum,  only  fix  lints  farther  than  tun*  - 

the  diftance  they  were  from  it  before;  which  ^alfo  _ ^ — >mJ 

gives  an  increafe  of  but  hx  lines  between  t.iefe  tv\o 
points.  (See  the  lines  VII.  audV  III).  1  he  i  in  all 
diameter  of  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis  does  not  gain 
much  more,  confidering  it  to  the  middle  of  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  XX.  which  marks  the  bounds  beyond  which 
the  convexity  of  the  head  could  not  engage  between 
the  ofla  pubis,  even  if  the  pelvis  were  di  veiled  of  all 
its  foft  parts  :  which  does  not  happen  in  the  fedion  of 
the  pubes,  for  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the.  canal  ot 
the  urethra,  their  cellular  tiftue,  the  anterior  femi* 
circle  of  the  oritice  of  the  uterus,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vagina  prefent  at  the  opening  and  before 
the  child’s  head.  At  this  degree  of  feparation,  tlic 
tranfverfe  diameter  augments  about  tbnteen  lines,  and 


each  oblique  diameter  nearly  fourteen  lines  :  a  fuper- 
ftuous  increafe,  fince  thofe  diameters,  in  the  pelvis 
reprefented,  have  all  the  length  requuite  for  delivery. 

The  potlerior  extremities  of  the  oblique  diameters, 
which  are  dotted  and  marked  with  the  figures  XI  and 
XL  I,  fhow  the  feparation  which  is  to  be  feared  m  the 
facro-iliac  fymphyfes,  by  feparating  the  offa  pubis  two 
inches  and  an  half.  It  was  at  that  degree  that  Mr 
Bandelocque  obfcived  they  were  open  in  mod  of  his 
experiments ;  iince  he  could  eafily  put  the  end  of  his 
finger,  and  even  of  his  thumb,  into  them. 

Admitting  that  the  convexity  of  one  of  the  fides  of 
the  child’s  head  may  let -itfelf  in  between  the  offa  pubis 
feparated  to  two  inches  and  an  half,  as  far  as  the  dot- 
te4  line  X  X,  tiaced  on  that  very  convexity,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  that  feparation  cannot  procure  the  relation 
of  dimeniions  neceffary  for  an  eafy  delivery,  when  the 
pelvis  has  originally  but  two  inches  fix  or  feven  lines 
in  the  fmall  diameter  :  whence  it  follows  that  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  pubes,  fuppofing  that  we  could  obtain  a 
feparation  of  two  inches  and  an  half  in  the  living  wo- 
man  without  expofing  her  to  difagreeablc  accidents, 
would  not  anfwer  in  the  cafetif  a  pelvis  fimilar  to  that 
reprefented  in  this  plate. 

Fig.  9.  Ihows  a  pelvis  with  only  1 4  or  15  lines  m 
the  fmall  diameter  of  its  entrance,'  and.  four  inches 
ten  lines  in  the  largcft.  T.he  figure  is  triple  like 
the  former.  F.  I.  reprefents  it  in  its  natural  fitua- 
tion  ;  F.  II.  with  the  offa  pubis  feparated  two  inches 
and  a  half;  and  F.  III.  with  a  feparation  of  three 
inches.  M.  le  Roy  fays,  that  he  conftantly  obtained 
thefe  two  degrees  of  feparation  without  any  inconve- 
nience. 

F.I.  a aa,  The  three  laft  lumbar  vertebrae.  £,  The 
proje&ion  formed  by  the  laft  of  thofe  vertebras,  with 
the  bafe  of  the  facrum.  cc9  The  fides  of  the  bafe  of  the 
facrum.  ddd ,  The  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  right 
fide  of  the  above-mentioned  vertebras.  ee9  A  liga¬ 
ment  extending  from  the  firft  of  thofe  apophyfes  to  the 
angle  made  by  the  internal  lip  of  the  criita  of  the  03 
ilium  towards  its  middle  and  pofterior  part.  ff,  An¬ 
other  ligament  which  depends  from  that  apophyfis  to 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfis.  gggg. 
Part  of  the  os  ilium,  h  h,  The  bodies  of  the  offa  pu¬ 
bis  :  i  /,  their  angles,  k  kf  The  offa  ifchia.  //,  I  he 
branches  of  the  offa  ifchia  and  pubis,  m,  The  arch  of 
the  offa  pubis,  n  n ,  The  foramina  ovalia.  A,  the  fym¬ 
phyfis  of  the  offa  pubis.  BB,The  facro-iliac  fymphyfes. 

5  K  2  F*  It* 
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Explana-  F.  II.  coco,  Part  of  the  offa  ilia.  ff>  The  arti. 
#’rVtothC  cu*ar  ^acettes  1^1C  ilia,  making  part  of  the  fa- 
t  ^  cro-iliac  lymphyfes.  pp9  The  bodies  ofthe  offa  pubis. 

qq ,  The  angles  of  the  ofia  pubis  feparated  two  inches 
and  an  half,  rr,  The  cartilaginous  facettes  of  the 
ofia  pubis  feen  perfpedively.  s  s ,  The  branches  of 
the  ofia  ifchia  and  pubes. 

F.  III.  t  ty  The  ofia  ilia:  uv>  their  crifise  :  vv, 
their  anterior  fuperior  fpines  :  *  x,  their  anterior 

inferior  fpines. 

yy9  The  anterior  inferior  fpines  of  the  ofifa  ilia  of 
F.  II.  z  *,  Their  anterior  articular  facettes,  making 
part  of  the  facro  iliac  fymphyfis. 

&  The  bodies  of  the  offa  pubis:  i  I,  their  an¬ 
gles.  2  2,  The  articular  facette  of  each  os  pubis  feen 
perfpedwcly.  3  3,  The  united  branches  of  the  ofia 
pubis,  and  ifchia  feen  perfpedively. 

4  4»  The  offa  ifchia.  5  The  foramina  ovalia, 
behind  which  is  feen  part  of  the  oifa  ifchia  of  F.  II. 
6  6,  The  aeetabuia. 

The  lines  indicate  the  length  of  the  different  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  fuperior  firait,  in  the  ditedion  in  which 
they  are  traced  ;  and  their  dotted  extremities,  the 
amplification  to  be  expeded  from  a  feparation  of  two 
inches  and  an  half,  and  of  three  inches. 

Tine  I,  The  antero  poflerior,  or  fmall  diameter  of 
the  fuperior  firait ;  one  inch  two  or  three  lines. 
Line  II,  The  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  fame  ftiait : 
this  line,  which  is  four  inches  ten  lines  in  extent, 
paffes  under  the  projection  of  the  facrum.  Line  III, 
‘The  difiance  from  the  middle  and  ieft  lateral  part  of 
the  projection  of  the  facrum,  to  that  point  of  the 
margin  of  the  pelvis  which  anfwcrs  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  acetabulum  on  the  fame  fide  ;  one  inch. 
Line  IV,  The  difiance  from  the  middle  and  right 
lateral  part  of  the  projection  of  the  facrum,  to  that 
point  of  the  margin  which  anfwers  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  acetabulum  on  the  fame  fide ;  one  inch 
eight  lines. 

The  relation  of  thefe  dimenfions  to  thofe  of  a 
child’s  head  of  the  ufual  fize,  is  fucb,  that  the  fmall 
diameter  of  the  latter,  fuppofed  always  to  be  three 
inches  and  an  half,  furpaffes  the  fmall  diameter  of  the 
entrance  of  fuch  a  pelvis  by  27  or  28  lines.  This 
pelvis  would  be  large  enough  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  II,  II. 

By  feparating  the  offa  pubis  two  inches  and  an  half, 
we  augment  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  II,  II  :  as  much,  or  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  III,  and  only  fix  lines  in  that  of  the  line 
IV.  The  angle  of  each  os  pubis  marked  by  the  let¬ 
ter  q ,  recedes  from  the  centre  of  the  projedion  of 
the  facrum,  nine  or  Iten  lines  beyond  what  it  was  di- 
fiant  from  it  before  the  feparation  of  the  bones  :  the 
entrance  of  the  pelvis  increafes  as  much  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  line  V,  and  only  half  an  inch  in  the  courfe 
of  the  line  VI.  The  fmall  diameter,  or  the  line  1, 
continued  to  the  middle  of  the  dotted  line  IX,  IX, 
which  (hows  the  depth  to  which  the  child’s  head  may 
be  let  in  between  the  offa  pubis  feparated  two  inches 
and  an  half,  if  the  pelvis  were  divefied  of  all  its  foft 
parts  :  this  diameter  will  then  be  augmented  only 
ieven  lines  5  whence  we  fee  that  it  would  ftiil  be 


an  inch  and  an  half,  at  lead,  Shorter  than  the  fmall  Exp! ana- 
diameter  of  the  head  of  a  child  of  the  ufual  fize.  tion  tI,c 
The  fedion  of  the  pubes  would  therefore  be  fruit- 
lefs  on  fuch  a  pelvic,  if  it  could  onlv  procure  a  fepa-  ” 

ration  of  two  inches  and  an  half ;  which  feems  a  very 
exorbitant  one.  With  more  reafon  would  it  be  un- 
fuccefsful,  if  we  could  feparatc  the  ofia  pubis  only  18 
lines,  as  has  mofi  frequently  happened  ;  fince  it  could 
not  piocure  the  proportion  neeeiTary  for  delivery,  even 
if  we  could  turn  that  feparation  entirely  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  firait. 

Let  us  fee  if  a  feparation  of  three  inches  could  pro¬ 
cure  that  proportion. 

By  fepa  rating  the  offa  pubis  three  inches,  we  aug¬ 
ment  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis  12  or  13  lines  in  the 
diredlion  of  the  line  II,  II  ;  10  lines  at  mofi  in 
the  courfe  of  the  line  III  ;  only  feven  in  the  line  IV; 
about  an  inch  in  the  line  V  ;  and  only  feven  lines 
in  the  diredion  of  the  line  VI  :  the  angle  of  each 
os  pubis  recedes  an  inch  farther  from  the  projedion 
of  the  facrum,  than  the  difiance  it  was  at  before 
the  feparation  of  the  bones;  which  augments  the 
opening  of  the  pelvis  to  the  amount  of  an  inch  or 
thereabouts  in  the  direction  of  the  line  VII,  and  only 
half  an  inch  in  the  line  VIII,  The  antero-pofterior 
diameter  of  the  entrance  of  this  pelvis,  confidcred  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  dotted  line  X,  X,  which  fhows 
the  greateft  depth  to  which  the  child’s  head  could  be 
let  in  between  the  offa  pubis  feparated  three  inches, 
if  the  pelvis  were  divefied  of  the  foft  parts,  increafes 
but  10  lines  or  thereabouts ;  which  cannot  remove 
the  difproportion  that  exifted  before  the  fedion  of 
the  pubes,  between  that  diameter  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  child’s  head  which  mufi  pafs  in  that  direction. 

From  whence  we  ought  to  conclude  that  this  fepara- 
tion  alfo  would  have  no  fuccefs,  if  the  pelvis  were  a3 
much  deformed  as  that  defigned. 

i  he  dotted  lines  aI  and  XII,  fhow  the  feparation 
to  be  feared  in  the  facro*ihac  fymphyfes,  by  feparatin^* 
the  ofia  pubis  three  inches. 

The  two  other  dotted  lines,  marked  by  the  cha- 
raders  IX,  IX,  and  X,  X,  fhow  how  far  the  child’s 
head  may  be  let  in  between  the  offa  pubis  feparated 
to  the' two  degrees  fiated  :  they  were  traced  on  the 
convexity  of  a  real  head  applied  behind  the  ofia  pu¬ 
bis  in  a  pelvis  ftripped  of  its  foft  parts. 

Plate  CCCX.  fig.  29.  fhows  a  well  formed  pelvis,  the 
anterior  part  of  which  is  taken  away,  to  fliow  one  of 
the  tranfverfe  pofitions  of  the  face  of  the  child,  and  ex^ 
plain  more  fully  the  mechanifm  of  that  kind  of  labour. 

a ,  Part  of  the  iliac  folks.  b>  b ,  Part  of  the  cri- 
llae  of  the  ofia  ilia.  c}  cy  Their  anterior  fuperior 
fpines. 

The  ifchiatic  tuberofities.  e ,  e.  The  acetabur 
L*  fif>  The  thicknefs  of  the  offa  ifchia  fawn  through 
vertically  before  their  tuberofities. 

gig*  I  he  bodies  of  the  olfa  pubis  fawn  through  be¬ 
fore  the  aeetabuia. 

hyhyhy  A  circle  reprefen  ting  a  vertical  fedion  of 
the  uterus,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  taken  away 
in  order  to  fhow  the  child.  r,  The  child’s  chin.  kt 
The  pofkrior  extremity  of  the  head.  /,  /,  /,  The  le¬ 
ver  applied  along  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  it  extending  beyond  the  pofterior  fontanella. 
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nt,  The  left  later?],  and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis. 
tiy  A  portion  of  the  light  lateral  part  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  c,  The  left  hand.  p>  q.  The  fore  and  middle 
fingers,  placed  at  the  fides  of  the  nofc,  and  pre fling 
againil  the  upper  jaw.  R,  The  right  hand  grafpiog 
the  extremity  of  the  lever. 

Fig.  30.  fhows  the  fame  vertical  feftion  of  a  pelvis 
as  the  lail ;  with  the  child’s  body  entirely  difengaged 
from  it.  The  head  grafped  by  the  forceps  is  retain¬ 
ed  at  the  fuperior  flrait,  with*  the  occiput  over  the 
pubes,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-head  againil  the 
projection  of  the  facrum. 

a,  a,  The  lail  lumbar  vertebrae.  A  d,  The  canal  of 
thefe  vertebra?,  and  of  the  facrum.  £>,?>£>£>  Sp.ny 
tubercles  of  the  vertebrae  above  mentioned,  by  by  b>  b, 
The  falfe  vertebrae  of  the  facrum.  c,  c,  c,  T  lie  coc¬ 
cyx.  e>  c.  The  flatted  portion  of  the  anterior  face  of 

the  facrum.  . 

fy  The  left  facro-ifchiatic  ligament.  h>  The  carti¬ 
laginous  and  ligamentous  facette  of  the  left  os  pubis, 
making  part  of  the  fymphyfis. 

/,  The  mons  veneris,  hykykyhy  A  circle  reprefent- 
ing  the  fedtion  of  The  uterus,  the  right  fide  of  which 
is  taken  away  to  fhow  the  ^ead  and  the  inilrurnent. 

/,  />  A  portion  of  the  placenta  attached  to  the  fupe¬ 
rior  and  anterior  pait  of  the  uterus. 

m,  my  niy  The  female  branch  of  the  forceps  applied 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  head,  which  anfwers  to. the  right 
fide  of  the  pelvis,  n,  //,  The  male  branch  of  the  for¬ 
ceps,  applied  at  the  left  fide  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
right  fide  of  the  head.  0,  Part  of  the  left  fmall  facro- 
ifchiatic  ligament.  P,  Part  of  the  left  os  ilium,  the 
refl  being  concealed  by  the  head. 

q.  The  point  to  which  we  ought  to  bring  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  forceps,  in  bringing  the  head  down 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

R,  The  point  of  elevation  at  which  the  extremity 
of  the  forceps  mull  be  held,  when  the  head  occupies 
the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  after  having  replaced  the 

face  underneath.  .  . 

Fig  31.  fhows  alfo  the  vertical  fedlion  of  a  pelvis; 
but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  only  three  inches  fix  lines 
in  the  fmall  diameter  of  its  entrance.  The  bafe  of 
the  cranium  is  engaged  in  it  in  a  tranfverfe.  direction, 
the  occiput  being  turned  towards  the  left  fide, .and 
the  face  to  the  right  fide  ;  fo  that  the  great  ell  thick- 
nefs  of  the  head  is  ftill  above  the  flrait. 

a,  ay  The  two  lail  lumbar  vertebrsc.  1  he 

five  falfe  vertebras  of  the  facrum.  r,  r,  r,  The  three 
pieces  of  the  coccyx,  d,  d.  The  canal  of  the  afore 
faid  vertebrae,  e,  e,  e,  Their  fpmous  apophyfes.  /  f  \ 
Part  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  facrum. 

<r  The  left  facro-ifchiatic  ligament,  by  1  he  car¬ 
tilaginous  and  ligamentous  facette  of.  the  left  os  pu¬ 
bis,  making  part  of  the  fymphyfis.  f,  The  mons  ve- 

nerz%  l  1  A  circle  indicating  the  fe&ion  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  in  the  fame  diredion  as  that  of  the  pelvis.  /,  /,  A 
portion  of  the  placenta  attached  to  the  fundus  of  tlie 

The  female  branch  of  the  forceps,  applied 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  child’s  head,  and  under  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  W,  The  female  branch 
of  the  forceps  applied  on  the  right  fide  of  the  head, 
and  before  the  facrum.  A  dotted  line,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  which  the  inftrumeat  mud  be  pulled  wo 
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bring  down  the  head  head  into  the  pel-  /,  I  h- 
point  of  elevation  at  which  the  forceps  mull  be  held  *.*«,' C 

when  the  head  is  brought  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis,  after  having  turned  the  face  into  the  curve 
of  the  os  facrum. 

Plate  CCCVI.  fig.  6.  fliows  M.  Baudeiocque’s  ca¬ 
lipers  for  meafuring  the  aiuero-poflerior  diameter  of 
the  fuperior  flrait. 

Gy  ay  The  branches  of  the  calipers.  B,  The  hinge 
which  unites  the  two  branches,  r,  r,  Lenticular  but¬ 
tons  which  terminate  the  branches.  d,  A  graduated 
fcule  nine  inches  long,  intended  to  demonitrate  the 
thicknefs  of  the  body  comprifed  between  the  two 
branches.  This  fade  is  contained  in  a  deep  groove 
cut  length  wife  in  the  branch  of  the  calipers,  from  the 
letter  e  to  the  hinge  B  ;  and  paiTes  through  a  mor  toils 
made  in  the  other  branch  under  the  letter /.  e.  The 
place  where  the  fcale  is  united  by  a  kind  of  hinge. 

/,  A  little  ferew  with  a  flat  head,  defigned  to  fix  the 
fcale,  while  we  calculate  the  thickneis  of  the  body 
comprifed  between  the  two  branches. 

Fig.  7.  fhows  .the  pelvimeter  of  M.  Coutonli  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  pelvis. 

A,  A,  The  fir  11  branch  ;  vvhofe  fquare,  B,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  projection  of  the  facrum.  C,  r,  A  kind, 
of  hooks  intended  to  keep  the  firfl  branch  in  its  place* 
while  we  introduce  and  develope  the  iecond.  I  his 
has  a  dove-tailed  groove,  in  which  the  body  of  the 
fecond  branch  is  lodged  and  moved,  dy  d,  the  fe~ 
cond  branch  of  the  inflrument,  vvhofe  fquare  e  is 
placed  againil  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  F,  a 
fcale  four  inches  long,  graduated  in  the  branch  dy  d  ; 
and  intended  to  fhow  the  degree  of  opening  from  the 
pubes  to  the  facrum. 

Plate  CCCVIli.  fig.  21.  reprefents,  in  a  lateral 
view  of  the  pelvis,  the  method  of  extracting,  by  means 
of  a  curved  crotchet,  the  head  of  tne  foetus,  when 
left  in  the  uterus,  after  the  body  is  delivered  and  Se¬ 
parated  from  it ;  either  by  its  being  too  large,  or  the 
pelvis  too  narrow*. 

ABC,  the  os  facrum  and  coccyx. 

13,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  fide. 

EE,  the  uterus. 

F,  the  locking  part  of  the  crotchet. 

g,  by  iy  The  point  of  the  crotchet  on  the  infide  of 
the  cranium. 

Fig.  32.  reprefents  the  forceps  and  blunt  hook.  Plate 

A,  the  ftraight  forceps,  in  the  exacl  proportion  as  CO  Jill- 
to  the  width  between  the  blades,  and  length  from  the 
points  to  the  locking-part  ;  the  firfl:  being  two  and 
the  fecond  fix  inches,  which,  with  three  inches  and  a 
half  (the  length  of  the  handles),  make  in  all  1 1  inches 
and  a  half. 

B  reprefents  the  poflerior  part  of  a  Angle  blade,  in 
order  to  fhow  the  width  and  length  of  the  open  part 
of  the  fame,  and  the  form  and  dimenfions  of  the 
whole. 

C,  the  blunt  hook,  which  is  ufed  for  three  purpofes  : 
j .  To  aflift  the  extraaion  of  the  head,  after  the  cra¬ 
nium  is  opened  with  the  feifiars,  by  introducing  the 
fmall  end  along  the  ear  on  the  outfide  of  the  head  to 
above  the  under-jaw,  where  the  point  is  to  be  fixed  ;  * 
the  other  extremity  of  the  hook  being  held  with  one 
hand,  whilfl  two  fingers  of  the  other  are  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  forefaid  opening,  by  which  hold  the 
hsad  is  to  bo  gradually,  extracted.  2*  I  he  fmall  end. 
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Exp'an?*  ;«■  ufc  fnl  I  a  abortion,  in  any  of  tin?  lirft  four  or  five 
tinplutc-I,C  mont^s» to  hook  <l°'vn-  the  fecundities,  when  lying  loofe 
in  the  uterus,  when  they  cannot  be  extracted  by  the 
*  lingers  or  labour-pains,  and  when  the  patient  is  much 
weakened  by  floodings.  3.  The  large  hook  at  the 
other  end  is  ufeful  to  afiiffc  the  extra&lon  of  the  body, 
when  the  breech  prefects  ;  but  fhoul'd  be  nfed  with 
great  caution,  to  avoid  the  diflocation  or  fracture  of 
the  thigh. 

Fig.  33.  A  reprefents  the  whale -bone  fillet,  which 
may  be  fometimes  ufeful  in  laborious  cafes,  when  the 
operator  is  not  provided  with  the  forceps,  in  Hidden 
and  untxpeded  exigencies. 

1>B,  two  views  of  a  peffary  for  the  prolapfus  uteri. 
After  the  uterus  is  reduced,  the  large  end  of  the  pef- 
buy  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  os 
uteri  retained  inthc  concave  pait,  where  there  are  three 
holes  to  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  any  moiflure.  The 
fnvill  end  without  the  os  externum  has  two  tapes  drawn 
through  the  two  holes,  which  are  tied  to  four  other 
tapes,  that  hang  down  from  a  belt  that  furrounds  the 
woman’s  body,  and  by  this  means  keep  lip  the  peffary. 
This  p diary  may  be  taken  out  by  the  patient  when  fhe 
goes  to  bed,  and  introduced  again  in  the  morning;  but 
as  this  foirn times  rubs  the  os  externum,  fo  as  to  make 
its  life  uneafy,  the  round  kind,  marked  C,  are  of  more 
general  ufe.  They  are  made  of  wood,  ivory,  or  cork, 
(the  la  A  covered  with  cloth  and  dipped  in  wax):  the 
peffary  is  to  b>e  lubricated  with  pomatum,  the  edge 
forced  through  the  paffage  into  the  vagina,  and  a  fin¬ 
ger  introduced  in  the  hole  in  the  middle  lays  it  acrofs 
within  the  os  externum.  They  ought  to  be  larger  or 
fmaller,  according  to  the  widenefs  or  narrownefs  of  the 
paffage,  to  prevent  their  being  forced  out  by  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  ftraining. 

DD  gives  two  views  of  a  female  catheter,  to  fhow 
its  degree  of  curvature  and  different  parts. 

Fig.  34.  a,  reprefents  a  pair  of  curved  crotchets  lock¬ 
ed  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  forceps.  The 
dotted  lines  along  the  infide  of  one  of  the  blades  re- 
prefent  a  flieath  contrived  to  guard  the  point  till  it  is 
introduced  high  enough :  the  ligature  at  the  handles 
marked  with  two  dotted  lines  is  then  to  be  untied,  the 
{heath  withdrawn,  and  the  point  being  uncovered  is 
fixed  as  in  fig.  21.  (PI.  cccviiii) 

Gives  a.viewof  the  back-part  of  one  of  the  crotch¬ 
ets,  which  is  12  inches  long. 

cf  A  front  view  of  the  point,  to  fhow  its  proportional 
length  and  bieadth. 

*4  The  feiffars  for  perforating  the  cranium  in  very 
narrow  and  diflorted  pelvifes.  They  ought  to  be  made 
very  ftrong,  and  at  leaf!  nine  inches  in  length,  with 
flops  or  refls  in  the  middle  of  the  blades,  by  which  a 
large  dilatation  is  more  eafily  made. 

Plate  CCCX.  fig.  35.  gives  an  anterior  view  of 
•the  improved  lever  by  Roonhuyfen,  an  inftrument 
now  come  into  confiderable  reputation.  Fig.  36.ihows 
ihe  fame  in  profile.  Fig.  37,  the  lever  recommended 
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by  M.  Daiulclocque.  Fig.  38,  one  of  the  blades  of  a  Ex*  lank- 
lever  recommended  by  M.  Herbinanx,  fixed  in  the  °f  th* 
handle.  Fig.  39.  an  anterior  view  of  the  fame  blade 
with  the  ft  rap.  Fig.  40.  the  fpout  of  the  fyringe, 
when  the  iuflrument  is  uftd  for  inje&ing  oil,  or  any 
other  liquid  into  the  uterus.  The  following  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  defeription  of  Roonhuyfen’s  lever,  with  the  method 
of  11  hug  it,  as  given  by  M.  Preville,  and  added  to  his 
edition  of  Smeilie’s  Midwifery.  “  The  lever  is  an  ob¬ 
long  piece  of  iron,  1 1  inches  long,  one  broad,  and 
about  au  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick nefs,  it  is  ftraight 
in  its  middle  for  four  inches,  and  becomes  gradually 
curved  at  each  extremity  :  the  curves  are  of  different 
lengths  and  depths  ;  the  edges  are  rounded  ;  and  the 
extremities  for  the  fpace  of  an  inch,  and  alfo  the 
middle  of  the  iuflrument,  are  dire&ed  to  be  covered  with 
plafler,  and  then  the  whole  of  it  to  be  fheathed  with 


thin  dogfkin;  taking  care  to  avoid  inequalities  or  folds, 
which  might  injure  the  woman  or  child.  In  uiing 
it,  the  accoucheur  miitl  introduce  the  fore- finger  of 
his  left  hand  into  the  vagina  wear  the  amis,  to  ferve 
as  a  guide  for  the  iuflrument,  which  limit  now  be 
gently  ininuuted  between  his  finger  and  the  head  of 
the  child,  taking  care  that  no  part  of  the  uterus  be 
included  between  the  lever  and  the  head.  The  in¬ 
ftrument  mull  then  be  moved  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  to  find  where  there  is  the  greateft  fpace,  and  in 
fome  degree  to  looien  and  difengage  the  head ;  and  then 
gradually  carried  round,  until  it  comes  under  the  pubes, 
lifting  the  end  of  it  from  time  to  time,  to  obtain  a  freer 
paffage.  'The  handle  of  it  mud  now  be  raifed,  and 
the  inftrument  gently  fhifted  about,  until  the  occiput 
is  exa&ly  lodged  in  its  curve.  The  more  completely 
and  exactly  the  curve  touches  and  embraces  the  head, 
the  more  fpeedily  and  eafily  the  delivery  will  be  ef¬ 
fected.  The  inftrument  being  thus  firmly  and  equally 
applied  to  the  head,  the  accoucheur  muft  flovvly  and 
uniformly  raife  the  handle  with  his  jriglit  hand,  while 
with  his  left  he  preffes  the  middle* of  it  downward  ; 
by  this  means  the  coccyx  is  forced  backward,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  is  enlarged.  Ey  conti¬ 
nuing  to  raife  the  handle  of  the  lever  and  to  prefs  down 
its  middle  or  centre,  the  head  of  the  child  is  made  to 
defeend  into  the  dilated  cavity  of  the  vagina  :  and 
this  is  commonly  effected  in  a  few  minutes;  when  the 
left  hand  muft  be  applied  firmly  againfl  the  anus  and 
perinasum,  forcing  thofe  parts  upwards  arid  forwards 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  to  prevent  laceia- 
tion  ;  for  which  purpofe  alfo  the  whole  operation 
mull  be  performed  flowly  and  cautioufly,  imitating 
as  much  as  poftible  a  natural  labour.” 

“  We  found  (add  the  authors  of  the  paper,)  a 
cord  fixed  round  one  of  the  ends  of  the  inftrument, 
about  the  middle  of  the  curve.  This  cord,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  ferved  no  other  purpofe  than  to  point  out  the 
end  of  the  inftrument  commonly  made  ufe  of,  or  to 
meafure  the  length  of  the  part  introduced.” 
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